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National 
[Politics 


It  was  a  great  year  for  politics 
in  the  United  States.  At  the 
beginning  of  it  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Bryan  by  the  Democrats  could  be 
foreseen,  altho  there  was  still  some  room 
for  doubt  as  to  a  clear  reaffirmation  of 
the  old  silver  issue  of  his  party.  Demo- 
crats in  the  Northeastern  States  were  try- 
ing to  induce  the  leaders  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  lay  silver  aside.  But  their  efforts 
were  futile,  for  Bryan  would  consent  to 
no  modification  of  the  declaration  of  1896 
concerning  the  currency;  and  after  the 
convention  of  the  Democrats  and  Popu- 
lists of  Nebraska,  which  he  controlled 
and  for  which  he  wrote  a  platform,  it 
was  plain  enough  that  the  battle  of  the 
currency  standards  must  be  fought  again. 
Bryan  said  in  his  early  speeches  that  sil- 
ver, imperialism  and  trusts  were  of  co- 
ordinate importance ;  and  the  action  of 
the  State  conventions — nearly  all  of 
which  instructed  their  delegates  to  vote 
for  him — showed  that  great  prominence 
would  be  given  on  the  Democratic  side 
to  the  arguments  against  a  large  standing 
army,  for  the  restraint  or  dissolution  of 
trust  combinations,  for  a  grant  of  inde- 
pendence to  the  Filipinos,  in  favor  of  the 
Boers,  and  against  anything  resembling 
a  friendly  agreement  with  England.  At 
the  national  convention  these  were  the 
leading  features  of  the  platform,  silver 
being  retained  at  Bryan's  command  by 
a  committee  majority  created  by  the  votes 
of  Hawaii  and  the  other  Territories.  On 
the  other  side,  the  renomination  of  Mr. 
McKinley  was  a  foregone  conclusion ; 
and  everybody  could  foresee  that  the  plat- 
form would  support  the  gold  standard 
and  the  policy  of  the  President  concerning 
the    islands.     These   were   the   essential 


features  of  the  platform  adopted  at  Phil- 
adelphia, where  the  President  was  nom- 
inated for  a  second  term,  with  Gov. 
Roosevelt  for  Vice-President,  the  deci- 
sion being  made  in  both  cases  by  accla- 
mation and  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
signs  of  approval.  The  organization 
of  the  Gold  Democrats  declined  to  nom- 
inate a  ticket,  and  the  Anti-Imperialists 
in  convention,  by  unanimous  vote,  de- 
cided to  support  Bryan.  As  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  had  asserted  that  imperi- 
alism was  the  paramount  issue,  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  subject — the  war  in  the 
Philippines,  the  size  of  the  army,  the  tar- 
iff for  Porto  Rico,  etc. — were  the  leading 
topics  of  the  campaign.  The  Prohibi- 
tion party  had  put  up  a  ticket  on  a  plat- 
form bitterly  attacking  the  President,  and 
both  the  Social  Democratic  and  the  So- 
cial Labor  party  were  in  the  field.  The 
campaign  was  dull  at  first,  but  the  con- 
test, became  warm  and  exciting  in  the 
closing  weeks.  After  the  publication  of 
the  President's  letter  of  acceptance,  with 
its  strong  presentation  of  the  Filipino 
and  currency  issues,  the  tide  ran  swiftly 
in  favor  of  the*  Republicans.  Mr.  Bryan 
repelled  conservative  voters  by  his  re- 
peated attempts  to  excite  class  hatred 
and  array  workingmen  against  the  forces 
of  law  and  order.  The  campaign  closed 
with  great  mass  meetings  in  the  chief 
cities,  and  with  a  notable  parade  in  New 
York  in  support  of  a  sound  currency. 


Legislation   at 
Washington 


Congress  was  in  session 
during  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  and  also  in  De- 
cember. Its  most  important  action  was  the 
passage  of  the  Gold  Standard  bill,  which 
became  a  law  on  March  14th.  In  the 
House  eleven  Democrats  voted  for  it,  and 
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in  the  Senate  all  the  Silver  Republicans 
except  Mr.  Teller.  It  is  a  positive  rec- 
ognition of  the  gold  dollar  as  the  stand- 
ard of  our  currency,  with  provisions  for 
keeping  all  our  forms  of  money  at  a  par- 
ity by  an  ample  redemption  fund.  It  also 
provided  for  the  refunding  of  $800,000,- 
000  of  the  national  debt  at  2  per  cent., 
and  for  the  creation  of  national  banks 
with  a  capital  of  only  $25,000.  Hun- 
dreds of  these  small  banks  have  already 
been  organized,  and  one  result  of  this  leg- 
islation is  a  considerable  increase  of  the 
bank  note  circulation.  Throughout  the 
first  half  of  the  year  there  was  much  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  upon  the  Filipino  prob- 
lem, Mr.  Pettigrew  repeatedly  making 
bitter  attacks  upon  the  President,  and 
thus  drawing  upon  himself  the  sharp  de- 
nunciations of  several  of  his  associates. 
No  action  was  taken  upon  the  Spooner 
resolution,  giving  the  President  full  pow- 
er on  this  subject  temporarily,  and  it 
is  still  pending.  A  revolt  in  the  Repub- 
lican party,  at  one  time  of  a  formidable 
character,  was  caused  by  the  bill  for  a 
tariff  on  trade  between  this  country  and 
Porto  Rico.  At  first  the  committees  of 
both  houses  were  for  absolute  free  trade, 
in  accordance  with  the  emphatic  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary Root;  but  this  was  changed  to  25 
per  cent,  of  our  own  national  tariff,  and 
afterward  the  rate  was  reduced  to  15  per 
cent.  It  appears  that  the  President  and 
the  committees  had  been  led  to  prefer  a 
small  tariff  because  free  trade  might 
serve  as  a  precedent  for  the  Philippines, 
and  therefore  be  regarded  with  disfavor 
by  the  workingmen.  The  influence  of 
the  growers  of  tobacco  and  sugar  was 
also  exerted  to  procure  a  tariff.  The  im- 
portant constitutional  question  involved 
is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
tariff  having  been  limited  in  time  to  two 
years,  and  $2,000,000  in  duties  already 
collected  having  been  given  to  Porto 
Rico,  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  narrow 
margin,  and  with  the  Senate  measure  for 
a  civil  government  on  the  island.  The 
whole  affair  caused  much  bitter  feeling 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Porto  Rico. 
Roberts,  the  polygamist  member  from 
Utah,  was  excluded  from  the  House ;  the 
Senate  declared  that  Quay  was  not  en- 
titled to  a  seat ;  and  a  similar  decision  in 
the  case  of  Clark,  of  Montana,  was  fore- 
stalled by  Clark's  resignation,  which  was 


followed  by  his  appointment  to  the  va- 
cancy as  the  result  of  sharp  practice  in 
Montana.  The  most  important  of  The 
Hague  treaties  was  ratified,  but  the  trea- 
ties of  reciprocity  were  neglected.  A 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  giv- 
ing Congress  power  to  create  and  dis- 
solve trust  corporations  failed  in  the 
House.  In  December  much  progress  was 
made  with  the  work  on  hand.  The 
House  passed  a  bill  reducing  the  war 
taxes  by  $40,000,000,  and  also  one  pro- 
viding for  an  army  of  59,000  men,  the 
number  to  be  increased  to  about  100,000 
when  so  many  soldiers  are  needed.  This 
bill  clearly  prohibits  the  canteen,  which 
the  Senate  will  strive  to  retain. 

„  __  t_.  .       At  the  national  elec- 

President  McKinley    ,.  XT  , 

Re-elected  tl0n      in      November> 

Mr.    Bryan   and   the 

silver  standard  were  rejected  for  a  sec- 
ond time  and  with  added  emphasis,  Mr. 
McKinley  and  Governor  Roosevelt  carry- 
ing States  that  gave  them  292  electoral 
votes,  against  155  for  Mr.  Bryan  and 
Mr.  Stevenson.  The  figures  in  1896 
were  271  and  176.  While  the  great  Re- 
publican pluralities  in  the  Northeastern 
States  were  somewhat  reduced,  owing 
chiefly  to  a  return  of  some  Gold  Demo- 
crats to  their  party  and  to  a  disapproval 
of  the  Government's  policy  in  the  Philip- 
pines by  a  considerable  number  of  Re- 
publicans, on  the  other  hand  the  Repub- 
licans as  a  rule  held  their  own  in  the 
Central  West,  increased  their  pluralities 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  regained  the 
States  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Da- 
kota, Utah,  Wyoming  and  Washington. 
There  was  abundant  proof  of  the  decline 
of  Populism  and  of  a  withdrawal  of  sup- 
port for  silver  in  States  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri. Croker  had  promised  to  give 
Bryan  80,000  majority  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  but  he  was  able  to  deliver  less  than 
28,000.  With  this  victory  for  the  Repub- 
lican national  ticket  there  was  an  increase 
of  the  Republican  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and  the  composition 
of  the  new  State  Legislatures  foreshad- 
owed an  increase  of  the  present  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate.  The  entire  popular 
vote,  13,967,308,  exceeded  that  of  1896 
by  only  44,000,  owing  mainly  to  the  fact 
that  the  vote  four  years  ago  was  a  re- 
markably full  one,  and  to  a  decrease  of 
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nearly  400,000  in  eleven  Southern  States, 
caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
practical  disfranchisement  of  the  negroes. 
The  election  was  followed  by  an  unprec- 
edented burst  of  speculation  and  of  buy- 
ing for  investment  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  After  a  brief  period 
of  relaxation  the  activity  there  was  re- 
newed, and  the  stock  market  was  very 
broad  and  strong  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  year.  There  was  an  increase  of  the 
Socialist  vote  at  the  election,  the  two  So- 
cialist parties  polling  a  total  of  128,000, 
against  36,000  for  the  one  party  in  the 
field  four  years  ago. 

„      .    The  close  of  the  year 

Interoceanic   Canal     ~     ,  J  . 

„       ..    ^  finds    us    waiting-    for 

Complications  -  -,-.   ...  -        ~  & 

the  British  Govern- 
ment's decision  concerning  the  Senate's 
amendments  to  the  Hay-Pauncefote  ca- 
nal treaty ;  and  as  we  held  the  treaty  for 
nearly  a  year  before  we  took  final  action 
upon  it,  we  cannot  fairly  expect  this  de- 
cision to  be  made  and  announced  im- 
mediately after  the  amendments  have 
been  transmitted  to  London.  The  treaty, 
which  is  supplementary  to  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  of  1850  and  modifies  that 
part  of  it  by  which  each  of  the  two  pow- 
ers is  bound  not  to  maintain  or  obtain  ex- 
clusive control  over  a  canal  on  the  Nic- 
aragua route,  was  signed  in  February. 
The  Senate  ratified  it  in  December  after 
adding  amendments  eliminating  the  joint 
guarantee  of  neutrality  by  all  the  pow- 
ers, providing  for  the  termination  of  the 
entire  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  (which 
binds  each  of  the  two  nations  not  to  ex- 
ercise dominion  over  any  part  of  Central 
America),  and  so  modifying  the  require- 
ment for  absolute  neutrality  as  to  permit 
us  to  take  measures  on  the  canal  route 
for  "  the  defense  of  the  United  States  by 
its  own  forces."  Many  expect  that  these 
amendments  will  be  rejected  and  thus 
kill  the  treaty.  The  way  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  by  our  Government, 
so  far  as  Nicaragua  is  concerned,  appears 
to  have  been  cleared  by  the  Nicaragua 
Government's  decision  that  the  old  Mar- 
itime Company's  concession  has  lapsed, 
its  recent  annulment  of  the  Eyre-Cragin 
concession,  and  its  evident  desire  to  treat 
with  the  Government  at  Washington. 
The  Canal  Commission  reported  in  De- 
cember in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  route, 


estimating  the  cost  of  a  canal  on  that 
route  with  duplicate  locks  at  $200,540,000. 
The  work  would  consume  ten  years.  The 
cost  of  completing  the  Panama  Canal 
would  be  $142,000,000,  the  work  already 
done  being  worth  $34,000,000.  While 
the  Panama  Company  is  willing  to  con- 
vey a  controlling  interest  to  the  United 
States,  the  method  proposed  and  the 
terms  of  the  company's  concession  ap- 
pear to  make  the  offer  unattractive.  The 
Hepburn  Canal  bill,  which  ignores  all 
treaties,  has  been  reported  in  the  Senate, 
but  action  upon  it  will  not  be  taken,  it  is 
said,  until  after  the  British  Government's 
decision  concerning  the  amended  treaty 
has  been  made  known.  The  passage  of 
this  bill  after  a  rejection  of  the  treaty 
would  probably  be  followed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

«,^    ™--,-     •  The     Filipino    insurrec- 

The  Philippine  .  ,        r      ,    .,    _     ^„ 

d  n  been   en- 

tirely suppressed,  but  the 
insurgents  have  adopted  the  methods  of 
guerrilla  warfare.  This  change  in  the 
situation  during  the  past  year  has  com- 
pelled a  wide  distribution  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces,  the  soldiers  being  scattered 
about  in  no  less  than  413  stations.  There- 
fore Gen.  McArthur  has  needed  all  of 
the  troops  under  his  command,  nearly 
70,000,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  part 
with  the  2,000  that  were  drawn  away  to 
China.  He  succeeded  Gen.  Otis  in  May. 
The  President  had  already  decided  to  ap- 
point a  Civil  Commission,  and  had  select- 
ed for  chairman  Judge  William  H.  Taft, 
of  the  Circuit  Court.  There  were  added 
Prof.  Dean  C.  Worcester,  Judge  Ide, 
Gen.  Wright  and  Prof.  Bernard  Moses, 
two  of  these  being  Democrats.  The  Com- 
mission arrived  at  Manila  in  June,  and 
it  has  been  hard  at  work  ever  since,  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  roads  and  bridges, 
inquiring  concerning  church  property, 
providing  for  the  policing  of  towns,  reg- 
ulating the  liquor  traffic,  perfecting  a 
new  scheme  of  internal  taxation,  etc.  Its 
civil  service  law  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 
A  general  tariff  on  imports  is  now  in 
hand.  The  currency  offers  a  difficult 
problem,  which  has  not  yet  been  solved. 
There  is  a  good  supply  of  funds,  for  the 
surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures  in 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  was 
$4,600,000.     There  are  now  39  schools 
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in  Manila,  and  the  number  of  children  bridge  to  1,500  teachers  from  Cuba, 
attending  school  there  and  elsewhere  the  These  were  brought  from  the  island  in 
past  year  was  about  100,000;  but  sys-  Government  transports,  and  the  under- 
tematic  work  in  this  field  was  begun  only  taking  was  entirely  successful.  The  vis- 
a  few  months  ago.  The  report  received  itors,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  young 
from  Gen.  McArthur  after  the  Novem-  women,  had  a  delightful  experience  and 
ber  election  was  somewhat  discouraging,  commended  themselves  to  all  who  enter- 
because  he  declared  that  the  guerrilla  tained  them  in  the  old  university  town, 
warfare  of  the  scattered  insurgents  was  The  municipal  elections  throughout  the 
supported  by  complete  unity  of  action  on  island  were  entirely  free  from  disorder, 
the  part  of  the  people,  this  support  being  For  these  elections,  as  also  for  the  later 
due  to  ties  of  blood  and  race  as  well  as  election  of  delegates  to  the  Constitu- 
te the  intimidation  of  peaceful  natives,  tional  Convention,  the  suffrage  qualifi- 
A  considerable  military  force  would  be  cation  was  ability  to  read  and  write,  or 
needed  on  the  islands,  he  said,  for  many  the  possession  of  $250  worth  of  property, 
years  to  come.  More  recently,  however,  or  a  record  of  service  in  the  insurgent 
the  formal  submission  of  several  large  army.  An  unpleasant  event  in  the  year's 
bodies  of  natives  has  been  announced,  record  was  the  discovery  of  fraud  and 
and  earnest  efforts  to  restore  peace  have  embezzlement  in  the  island's  postal  serv- 
been  made  by  a  group  of  prominent  Fili-  ice,  the  guilty  men  being  Americans.  The 
pinos,  one  of  whom  is  Sefior  Buenca-  chief  offender  was  one  Neeley,  of  Indi- 
m'ino,  formerly  a  leading  member  of  ana,  Financial  Agent  of  the  service.  He 
Aguinaldo's  Cabinet,  who  was  captured  was  arrested  in  New  York,  and  legal 
some  months  ago.  Gen.  McArthur  is-  complications  have  thus  far  prevented 
sued  a  proclamation  of  amnesty  in  June,  the  extradition  of  him  to  Cuba  for  trial, 
inviting  all  insurgents  to  accept  the  of-  Neeley's  stealings  amounted  to  $131,000, 
fered  terms  within  ninetv  days.  In  re-  and  several  other  employees  were  impli- 
sponse  several  hundred  Filipinos  in  cated  in  the  frauds.  E.  G.  Rathbone,  of 
Manila  prepared  a  list  of  conditions,  a  Ohio>  the  head  of  the  service,  a  lazy  and 
majority  of  which  were  approved  by  extravagant  person,  was  dismissed,  and 
Gen.  McArthur,  but  the  Filipinos  were  the  Department  at  Washington  under- 
told  that  their  demand  for  the  expulsion  tQok  a  thorough  reform,  reducing  ex- 
of  the  friars  must  be  referred  to  the  Taft  penses  by  38  per  cent.  Gen.  Wood  has 
Commission.  Just  before  the  end  of  the  removed  four  judges  in  Havana  and  the 
year  the  Federal  party,  composed  of  Fili-  prosecuting  attorney,  as  a  part  of  his  la- 
pinos  working  for  peace,  addressed  to  the  bors  1S  improving  court  procedure  and 
people  of  the  islands  an  appeal  for  or-  the  judiciary.  The  Constitutional  Or- 
ganization and  united  effort  to  put  an  end  vention  of  31  delegates  is  now  in  session, 
to  hostilities,  and  to  gain  for  the  islands,  !t  1S  controlled  by  the  revolutionist  ele- 
under  American  sovereignty,  the  great-  ment,  and  sentiment  m  favor  of  annexa- 
est  liberty  that  can  be  granted  in  accord-  tion  is  expressed  by  scarcely  any  one 
ance  with  the  American  Constitution.  who  is  prominent  by  virtue  of  election 

^  to  office  or  for  other  reasons.       Good 

evidence  as  to  the  improvement  that  has 

Cuba  and     ^e  ^ear  m  Cuba  was  marked  taken  place  is  found  in  the  statement  of 

Porto  Rico    ky  great  improvement  in  the  General   Wood   that  every   considerable 

industries   and    condition   of  town  has  a  well-equipped  hospital,  the 

the   people.     The   advances  made  were  government      is      self-supporting,      the 

specially  noticeable  in  the  provisions  for  value  of  the   tobacco   and   sugar   crops 

education  in  public  schools.     Under  the  is     not     less     than     $100,000,000,,     six 

energetic  management  of  Superintendent  hundred     miles     of     road     and     many 

Frye  the  number  of  such  schools  was  so  bridges  have  been  constructed,  the  cus- 

increased  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  toms  service  is  efficient,  the  lighthouse 

nearly   150,000  children  were   receiving  system  is  complete,  and  there  is  a  normal 

instruction  in  them.     At  his  suggestion,  school  in  every  province.     While  there 

also,  the  officers  of  Harvard  University  has  been  some  yellow  fever  in  Havana, 

consented    to    give    instruction    free   of  due  to  the  arrival  of  40,000  immigrants 

charge  in  the  summer  school  at  Cam-  from  Spain,  Santiago  and  the  eastern  end 
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of  the  island  have  been  free  from  the  dis- 
ease. In  Porto  Rico  Gov.  Charles  H. 
Allen  was  inaugurated  on  May  ist,  and 
members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives were  elected  in  November.  All  of 
them  are  Republicans,  the  Federal  party 
having1  declined  to  vote. 

rtJ.       „  r     Among:  the  other   not- 

Other  Events   of       ,  .       &  .    . 

the  Year  able  events  of  the  year 

were  the  strike  of  the 
street  railway  employees  in  St.  Louis, 
which  continued  for  two  months,  and  was 
marked  by  numerous  riots,  the  killing  of 
sixteen  persons,  and  the  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  women  who  ventured  to  ride  in 
the  cars ;  the  strike  of  138,000  men  in  the 
anthracite  coal  district,  which  was  closed 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks  by  an  increase  of 
wages  and  other  concessions  from  the 
mining  companies ;  and  the  agreement 
between  100,000  machinists  and  their  em- 
ployers for  the  submission  of  all  differ- 
ences to  arbitration  during  a  period  of 
three  years.  New  Orleans  was  given 
over  to  race  riots  for  several  days  in  July, 
following  the  attempt  to  capture  a  negro 
named  Charles,  who  killed  three  police- 
men and  five  citizens  before  his  own  life 
was  taken ;  and  there  were  in  New  York 
a  few  days  later  similar  riots,  in  which 
the  police  played  a  shameful  part.  Many 
lynch  law  murders  were  committed  in 
the  South,  and  even  in  Colorado  a  negro 
was  burned  at  the  stake.  Following  the 
assassination  of  the  King  of  Italy  by 
Bresci,  a  nest  of  anarchists  was  found  in 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  where  the  assassin  had 
been  living.  Ground  for  the  new  tunnel 
road  was  broken  in  New  York,  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  speeches.  It 
was  shown  that  Boss  Croker,  Mayor  Van 
Wyck,  and  other  Tammany  politicians 
held  thousands  of  shares  of  Ice  Trust 
stock ;  and  the  combination  was  attacked 
in  the  courts.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
year  various  organizations  of  prominent 
citizens  of  New  York  began  a  movement 
for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  Croker  government.  On 
the  last  day  of  June  an  appalling  fire  de- 
stroyed the  North  German  Lloyd  docks 
on  the  Hudson  River,  and  more  than  200 
lives  were  lost  in  or  near  the  steamships 
that  were  burned.  In  September  a  large 
part  of  the  city  of  Galveston  was  swept 
away  by  a  great  tidal  wave  and  a  hurri- 


cane. The  number  of  human  beings  that 
perished  was  not  less  than  6,000.  The 
census  figu^swere  announced,  showing  a 
total  population  of  76,295,220,  and  an  in- 
crease of  about  21  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 
At  the  general  election  in  Canada,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the  Liberal  party 
won  a  decided  victory,  retaining  their 
lease  of  power  by  a  large  majority. 

THE  YEAR  ABROAD. 

~         .     The   closing:   year  of   the   cen- 

General  11  r 

„     .  tury    has   been    one   of    excep- 

tional  intensity.  The  cloud  al- 
ready rising  at  its  commencement  over 
China  has  broken  in  a  storm  that  threat- 
ened for  a  time  to  destroy  Eastern  Asian 
independence,  and  which  compelled  the 
prompt  action  of  America  as  well  as  Eu- 
rope. The  cloud  is  lifting  on  the  last 
day  with  the  announcement  of  the  accept- 
ance of  peace  and  the  future  is  brighter 
than  for  many  months.  Next  to  China, 
South  Africa  has  been  the  one  topic,  and 
yet  not  so  much  South  Africa  as  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  whose  strength  for  aggres- 
sion as  well  as  for  endurance  has  been 
thoroughly  tested.  Aside  from  these  the 
most  important  event  is  the  entrance  of 
the  United  States  into  international  pol- 
itics, and  an  attendant  coalescing  of  the 
Anglo-German  Governments,  which  bodes 
good  for  future  peace  as  well  as  progress 
in  civilization.  The  tendency  toward 
centralization  has  been  somewhat 
checked,  and  the  development  of  individ- 
ual nations  has  been  advanced,  even  the 
minor  Governments  being,  on  the  whole, 
stronger  than  they  were  and  more  inde- 
pendent in  their  self-assertion. 


Ch .  The  China  question,  which  at  the 
close  of  1899  was  somewhat  quiet, 
suddenly  came  into  prominence  with  the 
announcement  that  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager had  decreed  the  deposition  of 
Kwang-Su  and  the  appointment  to  the 
throne  of  a  son  of  Prince  Tuan,  a  noted 
Manchu  noble.  This  was  immediately 
followed  by  imperial  decrees  undoing 
everything  that  the  Emperor  had  done 
in  the  line  of  reform.  There  arose,  how- 
ever, a  protest  against  the  deposition, 
which  made  even  the  Empress  Dowager 
hesitate,  when  suddenly  there  appeared  a 
movement  in  Eastern  China,  at  first  at- 
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trading  comparatively  little  Notice  and 
supposed  to  be  no  more  than  an  ordinary 
anti-foreign  society.  The  Boxers,  how- 
ever, grew  in  strength,  aiy  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  they  had  the  support 
of  the  Imperial  Court,  anxious  apparently 
to  use  any  available  means  against  the 
foreigners.  Throughout  the  Eastern 
provinces  they  spread,  attacking  foreign- 
ers on  every  hand  and  finally,  supported 
by  a   well-known   Moslem   general,   at- 


hand  had  played  havoc,  and  the  roll  of 
martyrs  increased  rapidly,  Americans, 
English,  Germans,  Swedes,  all  contribut- 
ing to  it,  while  the  Chinese  converts  by 
hundreds  sealed  their  confession  of  faith 
with  their  lives.  Then  commenced  nego- 
tiations. The  allied  troops  held  the  capi- 
tal, and  there  was  an  effort  to  come  into 
communication  with  the  Court.  The  ar- 
rangement of  terms  was  left  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Powers,  and  the  veteran 


tacked  Tientsin.  The  foreign  fleets,  feel-    Li  Hung  Chang  was  the  chief  represent- 


ing that  Taku  was  threatened,  demanded 
its  surrender.  The  refusal  brought  bom- 
bardment, in  which  the  American  admiral 
refused  to  take  part,  feeling  that  the  oc- 
casion did  not  require  such  action.  This 
angered  the  Imperial  Court,  and  there 


ative  of  Chinese  interests.  There  was 
long  delay  over  the  terms.  Germany, 
embittered  by  the  death  of  her  Minister, 
demanded  the  severest  of  punishment, 
and  England  joined  with  her;  Russia  at 
first  attempted,  to  all  appearances,  to  play 


were  renewed  threats  against  the  Lega-  the  part  of  China's  friend,  but  found  soon 
tions.  An  expeditionary  force  of  allied  that  in  that  she  was  going  to  be  left  out- 
troops  was  unable  to  reach  Peking,  and  side  of  the  peace  arrangements,  and  re- 
then  commenced  a  siege  which  will  be  turned  to  the  conference,  using  whatever 
memorable  in  history.  For  weeks  the  influence  she  had  in  favor  of  milder 
entire  foreign  population  was  shut  up  measures.  At  this  point  the  United 
within  the  walls  of  the  British  compound  States  came  forward,  pressing  the  abso- 
subject  to  the  daily  attacks  of  the  Boxers,  lute  necessity  of  demanding  no  more  than 
and  even  of  Chinese  regulars.  The  Ger-  could  fairly  be  secured.  A  note  sent  to 
man  Minister  was  killed,  as  also  the  the  different  Governments  by  the  State 
Chancellor  of  the  Japanese  Legation.  Department  had  placed  our  Government 
There  was  almost  no  preparation  for  such  as  a  strong  supporter  of  the  principle  of 
a  siege,  and  yet  by  utilizing  the  means  at  Chinese  integrity  and  the  open  door  for 
hand  a  defense  was  prepared  which  has  foreign  influence.  This  had  been  nomi- 
evoked  the  admiration  of  the  entire  nally  indorsed  by  every  other  Govern- 
world.  Civilians  and  military  men  joined  ment,  and  in  the  negotiation  for  terms  of 
hands ;  missionaries  were  placed  in  peace  the  United  States  claimed,  and  in 
charge  of  intrenchments ;  the  native  Chi-  the  end  successfully,  that  while  the  sever- 
nese  Christians  were  brought  within  the  est  of  punishment  should  be  demanded, 
fortification   and   proved   invaluable   as-  the    administering   of   that   punishment 


sistants  in  the  detailed  work..  For  weeks 
there  was  anxiety  everywhere.  It  was 
impossible  to  secure  any  accurate  infor- 
mation. Rumors  of  outrage  and  mas- 
sacre were  spread  on  every  hand.  The 
allies,  including  the  United  States,  Eng- 


should  be  left  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, recognizing  thus  its  own  power 
within  its  own  territory.  There  were 
strenuous  demands  that  the  Empress 
Dowager  be  eliminated  entirely  from  all 
negotiations.    That,  however,  proved  im- 


land,  France,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria  practicable,  altho  it  appears  that  her  in- 
and  Italy,  gathered  their  troops  at  Tien-  fluence  has  materially  lessened.  The 
tsin  for  an  advance.  That  advance  was  Emperor,  it  is  understood  at  the  close  of 
hotly  contested  all  the  way,  but  the  troops  the  year,  has  appealed  to  the  Reform 
reached  the  Chinese  capital  just  in  time,  party  for  support,  and  it  seems  probable 
The  provisions  and  ammunition  had  al-  that  in  this  appeal  he  will  have  the  in- 
most given  out,  and  it  seemed  from  day  dorsement  of  the  leading  European  Pow- 
to  day  that  the  Chinese  would  overpower  ers  as  well  as  of  the  United  States ;  and 
the  defenses  and  sweep  the  brave  com-  the  year  closes  with  the  hope  for  a  China 
munity  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  shall  be  a  mighty  empire,  without, 
With  the  knowledge  that  their  plans  were  however,  in  any  degree  menacing  the 
balked  the  Empress  Dowager  and  her  im-  peace  or  prosperity  of  the  world.  In  all 
mediate  associates  fled  to  an  interior  capi-  this  there  has  been  one  element  of  great 
tal.       Meanwhile  the  Boxers  on  every  moment.     Japan  has  come  to  the  front  in 
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a  manner  that  has  delighted  her  friends  ence  and  the  widest  possible  trade  rela- 
and  astonished  those  who  had  little  faith  tions.  West  of  China  these  three  Gov- 
in  her.  Her  troops  won  high  encomiums  ernments  have  a  free  hand.  So  far  as 
in  the  advance  on  Peking,  and  at  a  time  China  and  Korea  are  concerned,  Japan 
when  Russians,  Germans  and  French  and  the  United  States  enter  in  in  support 
were  denounced  for  their  barbarities  of  the  Anglo-German  alliance,  while 
Japanese  discipline  was  of  the  highest,  France  offers  to  Russia  a  weak  indorse- 
and  in  all  the  negotiations  Japanese  influ-  ment  from  the  south.  The  fear,  thus,  of 
ence  has  been  thrown  with  that  of  the  a  redistribution  of  Asia  on  the  same  gen- 
United  States  in  favor  of  reasonable  eral  plans  of  Africa  is  removed,  at  any 
terms  and  the  preservation  of  the  empire,    rate  so  long  as  an  opportunity  is  fur- 

^  nished  for  a  rehabilitation  of  the  Chinese 

Government.    Manchuria  is  already  prac- 
Europe  in      The  Chinese  problem  has  been    tically  Russian,  but  further  than  that  the 
Asia  b7  no  means  confined  to  the    Russian  forces  have  not  as  yet  gone, 

siege  of  Peking,  but  has  in-  j8 

volved  the  whole  relation  of  Europe  to 

Asia.  With  the  first  outbreak  it  seemed  Enffiish  The  year  °Pened  with  great 
that  partition  was  inevitable.  Russia  u^ty  anxiety  for  South  Africa.  The 
was  approaching  the  completion  of  her  British  garrisons  in  Ladysmith, 

Trans-Siberian  Railway  and  extending  Kimberley  and  Mafeking  were  besieged 
her  lines  of  communication  through  Man-  and  every  effort  to  relieve  them  failed, 
churia ;  Germany,  with  her  hold  at  Kiao-  The  advent  of  Lord  Roberts  and  General 
chau,  was  looking  with  longing  eyes  Kitchener  with  largely  increased  forces 
upon  the  coal  mines  of  Shansi ;  France  put  a  new  vigor  into  the  British  advance, 
was  restive  on  the  borders  of  Tonkin,  Without  attempting  the  impossible,  and 
and  England  was  strengthening  Hong  barely  holding  the  advance  positions, 
Kong  by  claiming  the  Kaulun  Peninsula ;  Lord  Roberts  commenced  -his  march 
Japanese  influences  were  extending  in-  when  he  was  ready  and  continued  it  in- 
land from  Formosa,  and  it  seemed  as  if  defatigably.  First  came  the  relief  of 
there  was  almost  nothing  left  to  be  called  Kimberley, then  General  Cronje  was  corn- 
China.  But  it  was  not  only  in  Eastern  Asia;  pelled  to  surrender,  Ladysmith  was  en- 
the  entire  record  of  Tibetan  diplomacy  tered,  Bloemfontein  was  captured,  the 
was  reversed  by  an  embassage  to  St.  Pe-  brave  garrison  at  Mafeking  was  rescued, 
tersburg.  Afghanistan  remained  quiet,  and  the  British  crossed  into  the  Trans- 
but  there  were  rumors  on  every  hand  of  vaal,  taking  one  point  after  another,  un- 
coming  hostilities  in  view  of  Russian  ex-  til  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  were  in 
tension  to  the  northern  border  within  their  hands.  It  seemed  as  if  the  war  had 
striking  distance  of  Herat,  counterbal-  closed,  and  there  was  great  rejoicing. 
anced  by  English  advance  through  Bel-  The  two  States  were  annexed  to  the  Brit- 
uchistan  and  a  practical  hold  on  Kanda-  ish  Empire  and  President  Kruger  fled 
har.  Persia  was  quiet,  but  the  Persian  eastward,  removing  his  capital  from 
Gulf,  it  has  become  manifest,  is  a  point  point  to  point,  and  at  last  at  Lourenco 
toward  which  Russia  is  anxiously  look-  Marquess  smuggled  himself  on  board  a 
ing  for  her  outlet  to  the  Southern  seas.  Dutch  war  ship  for  Europe,  with  the 
Turkey  remains  in  stato  quo,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  securing  European 
notable  exception  that  Germany  has  intervention.  While,  however,  there  was 
seized  what  England  expected  and  Rus-  manifest  very  much  of  sympathy  for  the 
sia  wanted — the  control  of  the  railway  Boers,  the  Anglo-German  alliance  pre- 
lines  to  Bagdad — and  this  with  the  cor-  vented  reception  at  Berlin,  and  France 
dial  indorsement  and  support  of  the  Eng-  dared  not,  even  if  she  wanted  to,  stand 
lish  Foreign  Office.  Thus  the  problem  alone  without  Russia's  support,  the  Czar 
of  Asiatic  partition  has  been  at  once  com-  being  fully  absorbed  in  Asiatic  politics 
plicated  and  simplified.  The  entrance  of  and  caring  very  little  for  South  Africa. 
Germany  as  a  positive  factor  has  modi-  Immediately,  however,  there  was  a  re- 
fied  Russian  plans,  while  the  general  crudescence  of  Boer  activity.  Notwith- 
Anglo-German  policy  has  been  definitely  standing  that  almost  all  the  generals  had 
announced  as  in  favor  of  local  independ-    surrendered,  Botha,  whose  name  will  go 
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down  to  history  as  one  of  the  most  effect-  case  continue  in  the  form  of  argument 

ive  guerrilla  leaders  ever  k'nown,  with  over  an  amnesty  for  everybody  connected 

small  bands  scoured  the  country,  pene-  with  it.     The  Socialists  are  testing  their 

trating  even  into  Cape  Colony,  and  rais-  strength,  not  merely   in   France,  but  in 

ing  again  the  fear  of  the  general  uprising  Belgium,  where  they  are  proving  a  prom- 

which  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  wise  manage-  inent    element   in   the   strife    which   has 

ment  and  the  patriotism  of  Premier  and  sprung  up  again  between  Flemings  and 

ex-Premier    Schreiner    had    prevented.  Walloons,   the   former   representing   the 

As  the  year  closes  the  word  goes  from  German  influence  as  against  the  French 

President   Kruger   to  these   bands   that  and  claiming  equality  of  language  favors 

there  is  no  hope  from  Europe,  and  that  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Czechs  of  Aus- 

all  they  can  do  is  to  continue  on  their  tria.     Holland   has   been    in    perplexity, 

own  responsibility  the  devastating  cam-  Her  natural  sympathy  for  the  Boers  has 

paign     which     they     have     commenced,  been  counterbalanced  by  her  obligations 

Meanwhile  the  South  African  manage-  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  result  has  been 

ment  has  occasioned  the  sharpest  of  com-  that  the  refugee  Kruger  has  found  per- 

ment  in  England,  and  its  chief  center  has  sonal  friendship  in  abundance  but  no  po- 

been    Mr.    Chamberlain.      With    superb  litical  support.     The  race  strife  in  Aus- 

ability  he  has  met  every  charge,  and  in  tria  has  grown  no  less  bitter,  and  Hun- 

the  general  elections  of  the  fall  the  Gov-  gary,  wearying  of  the  interminable  fights 

ernment   was   supported   by   a   majority  in  the  Reichsrath,  is  making  claims  which 

which  left  the  Liberal  party  absolutely  will  test  to  the  utmost  the  pacifying  pow- 

disorganized.     The  South  African  war,  er  of  Francis  Joseph.     The  dominant  fact 

however,  has  had  one  marked  advantage  in  Italy  has  been    the    assassination  of 

in  demonstrating  the  substantial  unity  of  King  Humbert  by  an  anarchist.       The 

the  English  empire.     Australia,  definite-  indignation     of    the    people,     however, 

ly  now  declared  a  Commonwealth,  the  reaffirmed  the  unity  of  the  Kingdom,  and 

bill  having  passed  the  English  Parlia-  the  new  King,  Victor  Emmanuel  III,  has 

ment  and  been  accepted  with  acclamation  furnished  another  instance  in  which  the 

on  every  hand,  while  a  member  of  the  heir  apparent  to  a  throne  has  developed 

royal  household  is  to  open  the  new  Par-  qualities  of  character  and  ability  in  ad- 

liament,  sent  some  of  her  best  troops  to  ministration  unsuspected  before  his  ac- 

the  support  of  the  mother  country,  and  cession.     With  a  charming  modesty  and 

Canada  joined  hands  with  India  in  the  indefatigable  industry  he  is  setting  him- 

defense  of  the  empire.     Severe  as  the  self  to  the  task  of  purifying  his  Govern- 

contest  has  been,  England,  too,  is  stronger  ment  and  strengthening  his  people.     The 

with  the  new  century  than  at  any  time  Balkans  dare  to  be  no  more  than  restive, 

during  the  past.  altho  Macedonian  agitators  would  gladly 

J*  make    disturbance.     Greece    is    gaining 

strength,  and  Crete  is  quiet  for  the  first 
In  Europe  there  has  been  no  time  in  a  long  period.  Spain  in  local  pol- 
European  great  change.  France  has  held  itics  has  overcome  another  Carlist  move- 
^Pohtics  -ts  expOSition  and  the  Wal-  ment,  but,  unfortunately,  has  given  free 
deck-Rousseau  Ministry  continues  in  rein  to  General  Weyler  and  his  faction  in 
power,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  ef-  the  development  of  militarism.  More 
forts  of  the  Nationalists  to  overthrow  it.  important,  however,  has  been  the  lead 
The  greatest  contest  probably  has  been  which  she  has  attempted  to  take,  and  ap- 
with  clericalism.  The  religious  associa-  parently  with  prospect  of  success,  among 
tions,  which  had  proved  so  strong  in  the  the  Spanish-American  nations.  A  Con- 
Dreyfus  case,  were  attacked  by  the  Gov-  gress  in  Madrid  emphasized  her  essential 
ernment  early  in  the  year,  and  the  contest  unity  with  those  countries  that  had  re- 
has  continued,  culminating  at  the  close  of  volted  from  her  in  years  past,  but  which 
the  year  in  a  reported  threat  from  the  now  seem  fearful  of  American  aggres- 
Vatican  that  the  Papal  support  of  the  sion.  Whether  this  will  amount  to  much 
French  Government,  which  has  availed  it  is  uncertain,  for  revolution  follows  revo- 
so  much  in  foreign  politics  in  years  past,  lution  throughout  South  and  Central 
will  be  withdrawn  unless  a  change  is  America,  not  always  very  serious,  yet  suf- 
manifest.     Rumblings    of    the    Dreyfus  ficiently  so  to  keep  matters  in  turmoil. 


Farewell    and    Greeting. 


By  Alfred  Austin, 

Poet-Laureate  of  England. 

WHAT  shall  we  say  to  the  Dying  Year? 
Beg  him  to  linger,  or  bid  him  go? 
The  light  in  his  eyes  burns  dim  and  low, 
His  fingers  are  clammy,  his  pulse  beats  slow, 
He  wanders  and  mumbles,  but  doth  not  hear. 
The  lanes  are  sodden,  the  leaf-drifts  sear, 

And  the  wrack  is  weaving  their  shroud  of  white. 
Do  you  not  see  he  is  weary  quite 
Of  the  languor  of  living  and  longs  for  night? 
Vex  him  no  more,  but  lay  him  down 
In  the  snug  warm  earth,  neath  the  clods  of  brown 
And  the  buds  of  the  winter  aconite. 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  bygone  Year? 

Cover  with  cypress,  or  crown  with  bay? 

He  will  not  know  what  you  sing  or  say, 

He  is  deaf  to  to-morrow  as  yesterday. 
To  him  are  all  one  the  smile  or  tear; 
He  is  risen,  or  fallen,  he  is  not  here. 

We  can  go  on  our  way,  we  may  live  and  laugh, 

Round  the  banquet  of  life  may  feast  and  quaff. 

The  purple  catafalque,  pompous  staff, 
The  deepest  dirges,  the  noblest  lays, 
And  the  mightiest  monument  man  can  raise, 

Are  only  the  Spirits'  cenotaph. 

Dust  under  dust,  he  is  dead,  but  He 

Was  the  last  of  the  centuried  years  that  flow, 

We  know  not  whither,  we  never  shall  know, 

With  the  tide  unreturning  of  Time,  and  go 
To  the  phantom  shore  of  Eternity. 
Shadows  to  Shadows,  they  flit  and  flee 

Away  from  the  face  of  the  flaring  sun, 

Vague  generations,  seen  by  none, 

That  never  are  ended,  never  begun. 
Where  is  the  dome  of  the  vault  so  vast 
As  to  prison  the  shades  of  the  perished  Past, 

Save  the  limitless  tomb  of  Oblivion? 

Let  the  dead  consort  with  the  dead,  and  ask 

How  we  shall  greet  the  new-born  year. 

She  is  coming,  is  coming,  and  lo !  is  here, 

With  forehead  and  footstep  that  know  not  fear. 
She  will  shrink  from  no  pleasure,  will  shirk  no  task. 
But  there  never  was  mocking  veil  or  mask 

Like  her  fair  frank  face  and  her  candid  soul. 

Do  you  fathom  her  thoughts,  can  you  guess  her  goal, 

Her  waywardness  curb  or  her  fate  control  ? 
She  will  go  her  way,  and  that  way  not  ours, 
So  greet  her  with  song  and  snow  white  flowers, 

And  crown  her  with  Hope's  own  aureole.  , 

Yet  mind  her  dawn  of  the  dark,  for  She, 

She  too  must  pass  through  the  lychgate  porch, 

And  give  to  her  keeping  the  sacred  Torch, 

That  oft  may  flicker,  and  sometimes  scorch, 
But  brightens  and  burns  eternally 
The  beacon  on  land,  and  the  light  on  sea. 

Let  the  mist  be  ever  so  deep  and  dense, 

The  Souls  own  lamp  through  the  shades  of  sense, 

To  show  us  Whither,  remind  us  Whence. 
She  must  tread  the  Unknown  the  dead  years  trod ; 
If  trackless  and  rugged,  the  goal  is  God, 

And  the  will  of  all-wise  Omnipotence, 

Ashkord,  Kent,  England. 
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A    National    Problem. 

By  the  Hon.    Marcus  A    Hanna, 

United  State  Senator  from  Ohio. 


IN  complying  with  the  request  of  The 
Independent  for  an  article  on  the 

subject  of  reviving  our  shipping  in 
the  foreign  trade,  I  shall  assume  that  I 
am  addressing  a  class  of  readers  whose 
economic  convictions  are  somewhat  at 
variance  with  my  own ;  and  I  do  this 
because  I  am  aware  that  the  editorial  po- 
sition of  The  Independent  is  one  of 
opposition  to  the  economic  principles  in 
which  I  believe,  as  has  been  shown  spe- 
cifically in  its  discussion  of  this  subject  of 
reviving  our  merchant  marine. 

Before  the  country  to-day  the  method 
by  which  American  ships  shall  be  re- 
stored to  the  seas  seems  to  be  the  only 
point  of  difference.  I  take  it  that  the 
people  as  a  whole  are  almost  a  unit  in 
desiring  to  see  American  ships  do  our 
foreign  carrying.  They  see  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  approach- 
ing in  value  the  two  and  a  half  billion 
dollar  mark,  and  they  see  foreign  ships 
carrying  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  that 
commerce,  collecting,  in  freight  charges, 
something  like  $175,000,000  for  the  serv- 
ice. And  a  large  majority  of  the  people, 
I  believe,  are  anxious  to  see  something 
done  that  shall  keep  this  vast  sum  of 
money  in  the  United  States,  instead  of 
seeing  it  sent  abroad. 

There  is  one  class  of  our  people  that  is 
opposed  to  the  protective  policy,  and  I 
think  they  constitute  a  minority  of  the 
people.  The  rest  believe  in  the  justice 
and  the  effectiveness  of  that  principle. 
The  first  named  oppose  all  forms  of  Gov- 
ernment aid  or  encouragement  for  the 
building  up  of  any  industry,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  uneconomic — that  it  is, 
rather,  wasteful  and  extravagant.  The 
others  favor  it,  believing  that  it  is  wise 
economy  to  do  that  for  ourselves  which 
our  resources  and  our  abilities  enable  us 
to  do,  expecting  in  the  end  that  the  com- 
petition that  is  engendered  among  our 
own  people  will  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  the  lowest  point  that  the  whole 
people  desire  it  reduced. 

It  has  been  held,  however,  by  some  of 
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the  wisest  leaders  in  the  free  trade  school 
of  economics,  that  in  the  matter  of  ship- 
ping and  of  seamen  there  is  justification 
for  a  complete  reversal  of  the  principle 
upon  which  free  trade  is  founded.  For 
instance,  says  Adam  Smith,  in  his 
"  Wealth  of  Nations  :  " 

"There  seem,  however,  to  be  two  cases  in 
which  it  will  generally  be  advantageous  to  lay 
some  burden  upon  foreign,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  domestic,  industry.  The  first  is,  when 
some  particular  sort  of  industry  is  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  the  country.  The  defense  of 
Great  Britain,  for  example,  depends  very  much 
upon  the  number  of  its  sailors  and  shipping. 
The  act  of  navigation,  therefore,  very  properly 
endeavors  to  give  the  sailors  and  shipping  of 
Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of 
their  own  country,  in  some  cases  by  absolute 
prohibition,  and  in  others  by  heavy  burdens 
upon  the  shipping  of  foreign  countries." 

Adam  Smith  then  discussed  the  laws 
then  in  force  by  which  Great  Britain 
protected  her  shipping,  and  said  further : 

"  When  the  act  of  navigation  was  made,  tho 
England  and  Holland  were  not  actually  at 
war,  the  most  violent  animosity  subsisted  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  It  had  begun  during 
the  government  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which 
first  framed  this  act,  and  it  broke  out  soon 
after  in  the  Dutch  wars  during  that  of  the 
.Protector  and  of  Charles  the  Second.  It  is  not 
impossible,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  regula- 
tions of  this  famous  act  may  have  proceeded 
from  national  animosity.  They  are  as  wise, 
however,  as  if  they  had  been  dictated  by  the 
most  deliberate  wisdom.  National  animosity 
at  that  particular  time  aimed  at  the  very  object 
which  the  most  deliberate  wisdom  would  have 
recommended,  the  diminution  of  the  naval 
power  of  Holland,  the  only  naval  power  which 
could  endanger  the  security  of  England." 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  dilate  upon  the 
points  thus  made  in  behalf  of  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  principle  of  free  trade, 
by  this  famous  old  writer  on  the  subject. 
Many  of  them  are  so  perfectly  obvious 
as  to  need  no  comment.  It  should  •  be 
said,  however,  that  John  Stuart  Mill, 
writing  a  full  half  a  century  later  than  did 
Adam  Smith,  fully  indorsed  all  that  the 
latter  said  with  respect  of  the  reasons 
justifying  a  departure  from  the  principle 
of  free  trade,  in  order  to  secure,  at  any 
cost,  ships  and  men. 
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The  modern  free  trader  seems  to  think 
that  if  a  nation  will,  by  law,  permit  the 
registry  of  foreign  built  vessels,  it  has 
done  all  that  it  should  do  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  its  shipping.  Strange  to  say,  in 
order  to  back  up  this  position,  reference 
is  usually  made  to  the  success  of  Great 
Britain  as  a  result  of  her  free  ship  policy, 
whereas  Great  Britain's  success  has  not, 
at  any  time,  rested  upon  the  free  registry 
of  foreign  built  vessels,  as  almost  all  of 
Great  Britain's  shipping  is  British  built. 
It  must  be  manifest  that  a  law  which  ad- 
mits to  British  registry  foreign  built 
ships,  under  which  no  foreign  built  ships 
are  registered  as  British,  can  be  of  no 
benefit  to  Great  Britain  as  a  nation,  or  to 
her  people  as  shipowners.  Another 
strange  thing,  in  this  very  connection,  is 
the  fact  that  the  advocates  of  free  ships 
as  a  rule  fail  to  point  out  wherein  it  has 
been  of  such  advantage  to  other  nations 
in  building  up  their  merchant  shipping. 
My  information  is  that  few,  if  any,  of 
the  great  powers  deny  to  their  citizens 
the  right  to  register  foreign  built  vessels 
under  their  own  flag.  Since  this  in- 
cludes many  nations  which  operate  their 
ships  much  more  cheaply  than  British 
ships  are  operated,  and  yet  free  shipping 
laws  have  failed  to  substantially,  if  at  all, 
increase  their  merchant  shipping,  how 
may  we,  a  nation  under  whose  flag  ships 
are  operated  at  a  much  greater  cost  than 
is  the  case  with  ships  under  any  other 
flag,  expect  to  make  a  success  of  building 
up  our  mercantile  marine  under  a  free 
ship  law  alone?  While  I  am  on  this 
point,  I  will  add  that  I  have  met  quite 
a  number  of  citizens  who  happen  to  own 
foreign  built  ships  and  are  now  operat- 
ing them  under  foreign  flags.  Not  one 
of  these  has  ever  suggested  to  me  the  re- 
peal of  our  law  that  limits  our  registry 
to  home-built  ships.  I  am  told,  and  I 
sincerely  believe,  that  the  mere  privilege 
of  registry  would  not  induce  any  of  these 
owners  to  put  their  ships  under  our  flag. 
The  extra  cost  of  running  a  ship  under 
the  American  flag  that  is  now  being  op- 
erated by  an  American  citizen  under  a 
foreign  flag  would,  I  am  informed,  place 
him  at  such  a  disadvantage  in  his  compe- 
tition with  other  ships  under  foreign  flags 
as  to  ruin  him.  And  I  believe  this  to  be 
true.  The  demand  for  free  ships  in  the 
United  States  has  never  come  from  the 
shipowning  class.     If   free   ships   would 


be  such  an  advantage,  this  is  the  class  of 
our  citizens  Which  should  flrst  realize 
the  fact  and  seek  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
But,  even  if  the  free  registry  of  foreign 
built  ships  were  a  method  by  which  we 
c<  mid  restore  a  shipping  to  the  seas  under 
our  flag — what  then?  Would  it  be  wise 
for  us  to  go  abroad  for  our  ships?  I 
think  it  would  be  most  unwise,  economie- 
ally,  and  dangerous  nationally.  We 
must  have  shipyards  and  shipbuilders  of 
our  own,  to  be  independent  upon  the  sea; 
and  we  should  be  independent  upon  the 
sea.  Discussing  this  subject  over  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  with  a  keenness  of  per- 
ception only  equaled  by  his  lucidity  of 
expression,  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  a  fa- 
mous report  to  Congress  while  Secretary 
of  State,  said,  after  pointing  out  some  of 
the  evils  of  dependence  upon  other  na- 
tions for  our  ships  : 

''  The  loss  of  seamen  unnoticed  would  be 
followed  by  other  losses  in  a  long  train.  If 
we  have  no  seamen,  our  ships  will  be  useless, 
consequently  our  ship  timber,  iron  and  hemp  ; 
our  shipbuilding  will  be  at  an  end;  ship  car- 
penters will  go  over  to  other  nations;  our 
young  men  will  have  no  call  to  the  sea;  our 
products,  carried  in  foreign  bottoms,  be  sad- 
dled with  war  freight  and  insurance  in  time 
of  war — and  the  history  of  the  last  hundred 
years  shows  that  the  nation  which  is  our  car- 
rier has  three  years  of  war  for  every  four  years 
of  peace.  .  .  .  It  is  easier,  as  well  as  bet- 
ter, to  stop  this  train  at  its  entrance  than  when 
it  shall  have  ruined  or  banished  whole  classes 
of  useful  and  industrious  citizens." 

Again,  in  the  same  report,  Jefferson 
said  further: 

"  If  particular  nations  grasp  at  undue  shares 
of  our  commerce,  and,  more  especially,  if  they 
seize  on  the  means  of  the  United  States,  to 
convert  them  into  aliment  for  their  own 
strength,  and  withdraw  them  entirely  from  the 
support  of  those  to  whom  they  belong,  de- 
fensive and  protective  measures  become  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  the  nation  whose  marine 
resources  are  thus  invaded ;  or  it  will  be  dis- 
armed of  its  defense,  its  productions  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  nation  which  has  possessed 
itself  exclusively  of  the  means  of  carrying 
them,  and  its  politics  may  be  influenced  by 
those  who  command  its  commerce." 

To  be  sure,  many  of  Jefferson's  follow- 
ers have  drifted  away  from  his  teachings 
in  this  respect.  Had  he  been  asked  in 
1793  to  predict  a  condition  that  would  ex- 
ist in  1900  and  the  consequences  of  it,  he 
wotdd  not  have  had  to  change  a  word  in 
the  paragraphs  1  have  quoted. 

I  presume  it  will  be  said  that  our  ship- 
yards were  never  so  busy  as  at  present 
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But,  as  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation's  cheaper  than  our  own  people  do,  the  for- 

last  report  shows,  only  one  ship,  and  of  eigncrs  would  soon  build  all  the  ships  and 

less  than  2,000  tons  register,  was  built  in  our  own   shipbuilders  would  go  out  of 

the  United  States  last  year  for  our  for-  business.      Neither   the   capital   nor   the 

eign  trade.    The  tonnage  now  under  our  skill    required    for    shipbuilding    is    tied 

flag  engaged   in   the   foreign   trade,   and  down  to  any  locality  or  nation.     Indeed, 

that  owned  by  our  citizens  under  foreign  we  may  be  sure  they  will  easily  be  per- 

flags,  is  incapable  of  carrying  to  exceed  suaded  to  go  where  the  building  can  be 

twelve  per   cent,   of   our   entire   foreign  most  cheaply  done.     When  ships  can  be 

commerce,  a  total  of  about  1,200,000  tons  built  as  cheaply  in  the  United  States  as 

at  the  outside.     When  we  consider  that  they  can  be  built  abroad  we  shall  be  build- 

the  carrying  of  our  imports  and  exports  ing  them.  Our  people  will  not  deny  them- 

employs  fully  5,000,000  tons  of  shipping  selves  a  share  in  the  profits  arising  from 

it  will  be  seen  how  far  American  ships  the  annual  construction  of  the  2,000,000 

are  from  being  able  to  take  care  of  our  tons   of  merchant   shipping  required   to 

vast  foreign  commerce.  keep    pace    with    the    demands    of    the 

If  it  be  said  that  ships  can  be  built  in  world's  commerce, 
the  United  States  as  cheaply  as  they  are  I  confess  I  had  not  intended  to  go  so 
built  abroad,  because  we  export  ship-  fully  into  the  question  of  free  ships.  But 
building  materials  and  other  manufac-  I  have  no  apologies  to  offer  for  doing  so. 
tured  products,  the  case  is  not  proven.  Free  ships  is  the  only  alternative  proposi- 
In  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  other  ma-  tion  offered  to  protected  ships,  and  if  I 
terials  our  people  have  been  protected  un-  have  pointed  out  clearly  what  to  me  ap- 
til  they  are  able  to  compete  with  foreign-  pear  to  be  the  weaknesses  of  the  free  ship 
ers  in  many  lines.  The  demand  at  home  argument,  and  the  practical  inapplicabil- 
has  led  to  a  production  exceeding  our  ity  of  that  proposition  to  our  present 
own  demands.  But  this  is  not  so  as  to  maritime  needs,  I  shall,  perhaps,  have 
ships.  The  reverse  is  true — foreign  ships  placed  the  reader  in  a  better  frame  of 
do  nearly  all  of  our  carrying.  But  none  mind  to  fairly  consider  the  merits  of  the 
of  the  foreign  lines  have  their  ships  built  other  plan — the  plan  of  government  corn- 
here,  as  we  may  be  sure  they  would  do,  at  pensation  as  a  means  for  building  up  our 
least  occasionally,  if  they  could  be  built  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade, 
here  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  built  From  the  point  of  view  of  those  of  the 
abroad.  The  proof  required  in  support  of  school  of  economics  with  whom  I  agree, 
the  assertion  that  we  can  build  ships  as  what  do  we  see?  We  see  that  our  ship- 
cheaply  in  this  country  as  they  can  be  ping  in  the  foreign  trade  has  been  oper- 
built  abroad  is  entirely  lacking.  The  mere  ated  during  the  last  thirty-five  years  al- 
assertion  itself  amounts  to  nothing — it  is  most  wholly  under  free  trade  conditions, 
the  proof  that  counts,  and  the  proof  is  not  Our  ships,  with  the  exception  of  those  re- 
forthcoming.  It  is  asserted,  and  I  be-  ceiving  compensation  for  carrying  the 
lieve,  that  it  costs  25  per  cent,  more  to  mails — and  these  include  practically  every 
build  ships  in  the  United  States  than  it  steamship  under  the  American  flag  in  the 
does  to  build  them  abroad.  Our  ship-  foreign  trade — have  received  no  protec- 
owners  testify  that  they  pay  this  differ-  tion  whatever  in  competition  with  foreign 
ence,  besides  which  our  shipbuilders  sub-  ships  in  the  carrying  of  our  imports  and 
stantiate  this  testimony — fully.  And  this  exports.  Our  ships,  moreover,  have  had 
explains  why  ships  are  not  being  built  in  no  advantage  under  our  laws,  in  their 
this  country  for  the  foreign  trade.  Some  competition  with  foreign  ships,  in  our 
people  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that,  altho  foreign  trade.  It  has  been,  so  far  as  the 
ships  can  be  built  here  as  cheaply  as  they  carrying  of  our  foreign  commerce  is  con- 
can  be  built  abroad,  our  builders  will  not  cerned,  a  case  of  perfect  free  trade  for 
build  them.  But  if  that  were  true  for-  thirty-five  years.  Now,  here  was  a  chance 
eign  shipbuilders  would  soon  install  and  for  a  demonstration  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
equip  plants  for  the  building  of  ships  in  free  trade  policy  applied  to  American  in- 
the  United  States ;  instead  of  having  our  dustries,  if  there  were  any  efficacy  in  it. 
plates  exported  to  them  they  would  erect  The  actual  result  is  that  we  have  a  ship- 
plants  in  this  country  for  the  construction  ping  that  is  just  about  one-half  what  it 
of    ships,  and    if   they    built    them    any  was  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  a  commerce 
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just  about  four  times  as  large  as  we  then  bill  now  in  the  Senate,  which  eliminates 

had.     Our  shipping  has  not  declined  for  the  worst  feature  from  the  subsidy  policy 

the  lack  of  merchandise  to  carry.     I  be-  — that  of  selecting  a  single  line  on  a  cer- 

lieve  it  has  declined  because  of  the  free  tain  route  as  the  sole  beneficiary  of  the 

trade   conditions   to   which    it   was    sub-  measure — and  extends  the  compensation 

jected.  to  the  ships  of  any  American  citizen  on 

To  say  that  because  our  laws  confine  any  route  to  a  foreign  country.  The  plan 
our  registry  to  our  home  built  ships  of  the  bill  is  based  upon  a  recognition  of 
that  our  shipping  has  been  protected  off  the  fact  that  it  costs  more  to  build  ships 
the  sea  is  to  entirely  beg  the  question,  in  the  United  States  than  it  does  to  build 
The  shipowners  of  the  United  States  them  abroad,  and  that  if  American  cap- 
have  never  objected  to  that  provision  of  ital  is  to  be  attracted  into  such  ships  the 
the  law — a  provision  one  hundred  and  United  States,  which  will  be  the  chief 
eight  years  old.  Even  with  the  ships  in  beneficiary  of  the  investment,  must  make 
their  possession,  the  fact  has  been  that  it  safe  and  reasonably  profitable.  For  the 
their  operation  has  proved  unprofitable,  same  reason  it  has  been  decided  that,  even 
Even  when  American  ships  have  changed  with  the  first  cost  of  the  vessel  provided 
hands  and  been  sold  to  other  Americans  for,  there  yet  remains  the  extra  cost  of 
at  merely  nominal  prices,  the  newcomers,  operation  under  the  American  flag  as 
not  handicapped  with  a  high  price  for  the  compared  with  the  cost  under  other  flags, 
ship,  have  found  it,  generally  speaking,  Here,  too,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
unprofitable  to  compete  with  foreign  Government,  which  was  to  be  benefited 
ships  in  our  foreign  trade.  So,  I  reiter-  by  the  restoration  of  our  ships  to  the  sea, 
ate,  it  is  the  free  trade  competition  that  to  make  good  that  difference  of  cost, 
has  ruined  our  ships  in  the  foreign  trade.  And  finally,  as  to  the  faster  ships,  it  was 
The  very  few  ships  that  have  succeeded  found  that  they  would  nearly  all  come 
under  our  flag  in  the  foreign  trade  have,  into  competition  with  foreign  ships  en- 
if  the  records  are  examined,  spent  fully  joying  not  only  the  lower  cost  of  con- 
one-half  their  time  in  the  coastwise  trade  struction  and  operation,  but  substantial 
of  the  United  States,  from  which  foreign  subsidies  from  their  governments  as  well, 
ships  have  been  excluded  for  more  than  And,  in  order  to  induce  Americans  to  in- 
eighty  years.  So,  look  at  it  as  we  may,  vest  in  such  ships  under  the  American 
the  free  trade  conditions  of  competition  flag,  it  was  found  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
have  driven  our  ships  from  the  seas.  ernment  to  offset  that  advantage  by  addi- 

Forced,  then,  as  we  find  ourselves,  to  tional  compensation.  I  believe  that  the 
extend  some  form  of  protection  to  our  amount  of  compensation  fixed  in  the  bill 
ships  upon  the  sea,  the  question  is,  What  is  only  barely  sufficient  to  induce  Ameri- 
form  shall  it  take  ?  Here,  it  is  but  fair  to  cans  to  put  their  capital  into  ships.  And, 
say,  the  subject  has  been  studied  for  the  moreover,  the  greatest  benefit  goes  to 
last  four  years  with  the  utmost  care  and  those  ships  which  are  adapted  to  the  car- 
thoroughness.  The  old  policy  of  discrim-  riage  of  the  largest  cargoes,  and  the  least, 
inating  duties  and  tonnage  dues  has  been  comparatively  or  proportionately  to  the 
considered,  and  rejected  as  impracticable  different  elements  of  cost, to  the  fast  ships 
because  of  the  many  treaties  it  would  re-  of  the  so-called  ocean  greyhound  type, 
quire  the  abrogation  of,  and  the  retalia-  The  figures  showing  the  difference  in  the 
tion  that  would  probably,  in  large  meas-  cost  of  building  and  of  operating  Ameri- 
ure,  destroy  our  markets  in  Europe  for  can  as  compared  with  foreign  ships  have 
our  agricultural  products.  Export  boun-  been  placed  before  the  committees  of 
ties  have  been  also  considered,  and  the  Congress  that  have  twice  favorably  re- 
same  treaties  operate  to  make  this  plan  ported  this  bill  for  passage, and  they  form 
impracticable;  and,  besides,  it  is  not  the  basis  of  the  compensation  provided, 
thought,  even  were  the  treaties  abrogated  It  has  been  said  that  the  greatest 
and  the  policy  undertaken,  that  our  pro-  amount  goes  to  a  few  of  the  fast  ships 
ducers  would  in  any  way  benefit  by  that  now  under  our  flag.  But,  while  such  ships 
plan.  Subsidies  for  mail  steamship  and  actually  receive  more,  in  dollars  and  cents, 
bounties  for  cargo  ships  seemed  then  to  than  do  cargo  ships,  they  nevertheless  re- 
offer  the  only  solution.  And  that  solu-  ceive  much  less  proportionately  to  the  dif- 
tion  has  been  found,  it  is  believed,  in  the  ferences  in  the  cost  as  compared  with  the 
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foreign  ships  against  which  they  compete,  sels.  So,  provision  was  made  in  the  bill 
This  1  believe  to  be  true.  I  happen  to  only  for  the  admission  of  such  ships  as 
know,  too,  thai  no  American  citizen  has  were  then  actually  owned  by  or  building 
in  contemplation  the  construction  of  ships  for  American  citizens  under  foreign  flags, 
of  the  greyhound  type  under  the  terms  of  and  to  give  them  one-half  the  amount  of 
this  bill,  because  the  compensation  pro-  compensation  paid  to  American-built 
vided  for  that  type  is  insufficient  to  enable  ships,  on  condition  that  their  owners  had 
the  owners  of  such  ships  to  run  them  built  in  American  shipyards  new  tonnage 
profitably  in  the  foreign  trade.  But  if  equal  to  that  so  admitted  to  American 
that  type  of  ship  should  prove  the  most  register.  The  total  of  such  tonnage  in  ex- 
profitable  under  the  bill,  then  any  Ameri-  istence  or  building  it  is  known  does  not 
can  citizen  or  corporation  may  build  as  exceed  350,000  tons  gross  register,  a  ton- 
many  of  such  ships  as  he  chooses,  and  re-  nage  equal  to  the  carriage  of  approxi- 
ceive  the  same  compensation  that  the  mately  four  or  five  per  cent,  of  our  for- 
other  ships  receive.  There  is  no  favorit-  eign  commerce.  This  provision  works 
ism  in  the  bill  as  to  type  of  ship  or  as  to  no  hardship  upon  any  American  citizen, 
route  of  trade — each  is  open  to  all  Amer-  and  it  is  calculated  that  it  will  prove  a 
ican  citizens  with  American  ships.  substantial  aid  to  American  shipbuilding. 
Provision  is  also  made  in  the  bill  re-  It  carefully  prevents  the  wholesale  or 
ferred  to  for  the  admission  to  American  general  admission  of  foreign-built  vessels 
registry  of  such  foreign-built  ships  as  to  American  registry  and  to  a  share  in  the 
were  owned  by  American  citizens,  or  such  compensation  such  as  is  desired  by  a  few 
ships  as  were  under  construction  abroad  that  oppose  what  they  are  pleased  to 
for  our  citizens,  on  February  1st,  1899,  a  characterize  the  "  exclusiveness  "  of  this 
date  that  would  protect  those  then  own-  feature.  The  bill  does  not  incite  Ameri- 
ing  or  then  contracting  for  foreign-built  cans  to  go  abroad  to  purchase  ships  for 
ships,  and  which  was,  approximately,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
about  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  States;  it  merely  attracts  American  cap- 
bill.  The  object  of  this  departure  from  ital  into  American-built  ships.  And  this 
the  custom  and  the  law  of  denying  our  is  strictly  in  line  with  what  I  believe  to  be 
registry  to  foreign-built  ships  was  this :  the  preponderating  American  sentiment, 
For  reasons  already  pointed  out  it  had  and  the  only  exception  to  it,  already  ex- 
become  unprofitable  for  Americans  to  run  plained,  is  justifiable  under  the  circum- 
ships  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  stances  and  under  the  rather  rigid  condi- 
in  the  foreign  trade.     The  necessities  of  tions  imposed. 

their  business,  however,  had  compelled  a  In  conclusion  I  have  but  to  say  this : 
few  Americans  to  invest  in  ships  in  the  The  testimony  submitted  to  the  Senate 
foreign  trade,  and  in  order  to  compete  Committee  on  Commerce  proves  that  it 
successfully  with  their  rivals  under  for-  costs  about  25  per  cent,  more  to  build  a 
eign  flags  they  purchased  foreign-built  ship  in  the  United  States  than  it  does  to 
ships  and  ran  them  under  foreign  flags,  build  one  in  Great  Britain ;  that  the  cost 
It  was  deemed  advisable,  in  the  prepara-  of  running  a  ship  under  our  flag  is  about 
tion  of  a  bill  that  would  inaugurate  what  35  per  cent,  higher  than  it  is  under  the 
it  is  hoped  will  prove  to  be  an  enduring  British  flag ;  that  foreign  governments 
and  prosperous  American  maritime  pol-  financially  aid  their  merchant  ships,  in 
icy,  to  make  it  attractive  to  these  Ameri-  different  ways,  to  an  amount  exceeding 
can  citizens  now  owning  ships  under  for-  twenty  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and  that 
eign  flags  to  hereafter  purchase  such  these  are  advantages  in  favor  of  foreign- 
ships  as  their  business  requires  from  built  ships  which  are  sufficient  of  them- 
American  shipbuilders.  Besides,  it  was  selves  to  deter  Americans  from  investing 
deemed  inadvisable  to  subject  American  their  capital  in  American-built  ships  for 
citizens  who  had  purchased  foreign-built  our  foreign  trade.  There  is  no  American 
ships  in  good  faith  to  injury  from  the  capital  seeking  investment  at  a  loss,  and 
competition  of  American  ships  in  the  for-  if  the  terms  of  this  bill  are  so  modified  as 
eign  trade  aided  by  our  Government.  But  to  make  uncertain  a  fair  return  upon  the 
at  no  time  was  it  thought  advisable  to  investment,  American  capital  will  go  into 
open  the  doors  of  the  United  States  to  the  other  channels,  while  the  people  of  the 
wholesale  admission  of  foreign-built  ves-  United  States  will,  as  a  consequence,  suf- 
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fer  from  the  weakness  upon  the  seas  that 
follows  a  lack  of  merchant  ships  and  sea 
men,  and  we  shall  continue  to  pay  out 
to  foreigners  each  year  approximately 
$175,000,000  that  our  own  resources  and 
ability  would  enable  us  to  pay  to  our  own 
people  were  they  sufficiently  protected. 
It  is  on  account  of  these  conditions  and 


for  the  reasons  stated  that  I  favor  the 
pending  bill,  and  they  are  conditions  and 
reasons,  I  believe,  thai  suffice  with  a  sub- 
stantial majority  in  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress to  induce  them  to  place  the  measure 
upon  the  statutes  before  adjournment  on 
March  4th,  1901. 

Washington,  D    C. 


German    Notes. 

By  the  Countess  Von  Krockow. 


THE  Germans  generally  reckoned 
1900  A.D.  as  the  initial  year  of  the 
century,  so  they  are  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  time  as  well  as  in  can- 
non and  soldiers.  Their  newspaper  re- 
views of  the  nineteenth  century  all  came 
out  twelve  months  ago ;  and  I  am  bound 
to  say  the  nineteenth  century  was  so 
graphically  described  in  these  reports  that 
a  sculptor  who  should  take  a  fancy  to 
symbolize  it  would  have  an  easy  task.  He 
would  only  have  to  make  a  mighty  figure, 
bigger  than  the  figures  of  all  the  other 
centuries,  dress  it  in  "  machine-made " 
cloth,  cover  its  head  with  a  "  machine- 
made  "  helm,  set  it  on  a  pedestal  repre- 
senting a  Krupp  gun,  with  four  nozzles 
commanding  the  four  points  of  the 
world's  compass,  and  place  in  one  of  its 
hands  a  gun,  and  in  the  other  microbes. 
For  this  century — the  nineteenth — was 
characterized  beyond  others  by  the  slaugh- 
ter not  only  of  the  highest  of  animals, 
men — in  fact,  all  the  centuries  have  been 
able  to  do  that — but  it  has  likewise,  and 
for  the  first  time,  got  in  its  grip  the  tiniest 
of  tiny  creatures.  Supposing,  now,  that 
the  figure  were  set  up  in  a  museum  of  art 
among  the  figures  of  other  centuries,  then 
this  would  be  the  explanation  that  a 
teacher  should  make  of  its  symbolic  attri- 
butes :  '  The  Krupp  gun  supporting  the 
whole  must  be  interpreted  as  signifying 
that  which  composed  the  undermost  foun- 
dation of  all  the  rest.  Manufacture  and 
trade  were  extended  and  supported  by 
war.  The  bases  of  most  other  centuries 
consist  of  similar  weapons  of  war :  ob- 
serve that  of  the  eighteenth  century  next 
at  hand,  which  is  composed  of  a  cannon, 
too,  the  only  difference  being  that  it  is 
carved  and  chiseled  artistically  and  shows 


the  mellow  tints  of  bronze,  while  the  nine- 
teenth century  cannon  is  plain,  cold  steel. 
But  compare  the  expression  of  the  bodies 
and  faces  of  the  two  centuries,  pray  ;  why, 
the  eighteenth  looks  languid  by  juxtapo- 
sition, overdraped,  and  the  drapery  over- 
embroidered.  And  the  figure !  It  is  the 
figure  of  a  courtier,  a  wicked  courtier,  a 
man  who  employs  large  and  translucent 
phrases  to  drape  his  thoughts  with,  be 
certain  of  that.  And,  besides,  look  at  the 
eyes :  the  visionary,  quixotic  fixity  of  the 
stare  on  the  tablet  he  raises  aloft  in  his 
right,  with  the  inscription,  The  Rights  of 
Man.  Now,  take  the  nineteenth  century : 
How  simple  is  his  dress ;  can  it  be  beat  ? 
No,  sir !  And  his  speech,  you  may  be 
sure,  coincided ;  it  was  most  simple  and 
close  fitting  to  the  theme ;  showed  the 
bone  and  skeleton  of  things  was  slang,  in 
fact.  No  drapery,  no  folds  of  rhetoric 
anywhere  visible:  we  are  not  saying  ex- 
actly that  there  existed  no  folds  at  all. 
One  may  believe  a  good  many  character- 
ized the  inward  life  and  thought  of  this 
century.  But  outside  you  have  the  shape 
and  frame  of  a  wholesome,  energetic 
young  tradesman,  if  ever  one  were  em- 
bodied. Just  compare  his  muscular,  soft 
figure  now  with  the  muscular  gaunt  fig- 
ure of  some  of  the  military  centuries,  or 
the  effeminate  figure  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury !  He  possesses  a  tablet,  too,  only  it 
is  half  in  pocket.  It  reads,  The  Rights  of 
Commerce:  and  not  a  flicker  of  transcen- 
dental visionariness  can  be  detected  in  his 
eyes." 

Thus  your  German  comment  on  the 
century,  which  from  a  real,  living  pres- 
ence has  passed  into  fable.  Of  course, 
writers  agreed  that  the  important  deed 
which  the  century  had  effected  was  the 
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unification  of  Germany.  Probably  Italian 
journalists  will  celebrate  the  century  as 
the  unifier  of  Italy.  And  why  should  not 
Americans  hail  him  as  the  unifier  of  the 
North  and  the  South  ? 

Well,  well ;  writing  about  it  makes  one 
think  of  Hercules  and  the  labors  he  com- 
pleted. Who  knows,  anyhow,  but  that 
Hercules  is  a  personification  of  a  century? 

But  I  intended  carrying  forward  my  ac- 
counts of  current  events  in  Germany. 
The  most  important  of  these  was,  of 
course,  the  reopening"  of  the  Reichstag,  an 
event  looked  forward  to  this  year  with  un- 
wonted interest,  inasmuch  as  the  subject 
of  the  failure  of  the  Emperor  to  assemble 
it  before  was  to  be  put  to  the  test  of  de- 
mand and  answer.  The  Imperial  Consti- 
tution namely  requires  that  the  Reichstag 
shall  grant  money  supplies  in  advance  of 
expenditures,  just  as  the  Prussian  Consti- 
tution requires  the  consent  of  the  Landtag 
to  all  Government  outlays;  but  just  as 
King  (afterward  Emperor)  William  I 
and  Bismarck  went  ahead  as  they  liked, 
expending  money  on  the  army  in  spite  of 
the  Prussian  Constitution  and  its  written 
clauses,  Bismarck  taking  occasion  once  to 
say  to  the  angry  Landtag :  "  Where  the 
Might  is  at  hand,  there  is  no  need  of  a 
Right,"  so  had  Emperor  William  II  and 
his  advisers  gone  ahead  and  spent  what 
they  saw  fit  on  the  China  expedition.  In 
the  earlier  case  a  violent,  long-enduring 
conflict  between  the  throne  and  the  peo- 
ple, the  Government  and  the  deputies,  had 
been  the  result  of  the  King's  arbitrari- 
ness ;  so  the  question  was  what  will  be  the 
result  of  this  last  ofTense  against  the  Con- 
stitution on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
William  II  ?  In  the  earlier  case  the  Gov- 
ernment had  at  last  humbled  itself  so  far 
as  to  beg  a  sort  of  pardon  by  asking  for 
"  indemnity  :"  a  magic  something  that  no- 
body can  define.  And  as  the  troops  that 
the  money  had  been  spent  on  had  mean- 
while gained  a  successful  war,  the  sullen 
Landtag  members  granted  the  thing,  this 
Indemnity,  which  really  seems  to  mean 
"  all  right,  our  grudge  is  at  an  end."  But 
this  time  the  troops  that  had  been  fitted 
out  with  unconstitutional  money  had  lit- 
tle to  show  for  themselves.  So  what 
would  happen? 

A  good  many  deputies  went  up  to  the 
House  stark  and  stiff  with  resentment,  re- 
calling to  mind  the  old  historic  conflict 
and. the  old  patriots ;  and  perhaps  some  of 


them  pictured  to  themselves  the  looks 
they  would  wear  and  the  tones  they  would 
use  when  responding  to  the  modern  Bis- 
marck, Chancellor  von  Billow.  But  all 
came  to  naught ;  the  starch  was  taken  out 
of  the  sails  of  opposition  beforehand,  be- 
cause, contrary  to  experience  and  against 
expectation,  the  Government  was  not 
overbearing,  Billow  was  not  arrogant 
and  defying.  Pie  agreed  with  the  House ! 
vSo ;  how  are  you  going  to  be  able  to  fight 
if  your  opponent  steps  over  to  your  side? 
It  is  impossible !  The  members  went 
home  quite  nonplussed.  The  Chancellor 
had  agreed  right  off  that  the  Constitution 
had  been  sinned  against,  and  he  begged 
"  indemnity ;"  he  took  the  responsibility 
of  the  Emperor's  doings  on  himself.  And 
the  Minister  of  War  had  said  similarly 
that  he  took  the  responsibility  of  the 
Emperor's  China  speeches  on  himself. 
What  amiability,  what  urbanity,  all 
round ;  toward  the  Emperor  and  toward 
the  humble  House.  The  honest  burgher 
of  a  Reichstag  deputy  found  his  anchors 
of  resentment  washed  away  by  the  tides 
of  these  soft  Ministerial  speeches ;  and 
yet,  tho  he  felt  dumbly  aware  that  all  was 
not  as  it  should  be,  that  the  early  patriots 
would  not  have  struck  sail  and  hauled  in 
their  pennon  so  easily,  yet,  when  you  go 
to  the  bottom  fact,  what  can  the  Reichs- 
tag do?  It  has  no  instrument  to  its  hand 
to  punish  King  or  councillor.  The  Min- 
isters say  they  take  the  responsibility,  but 
what  solid  meaning  has  the  phrase  ?  Why, 
none  whatever,  because  Ministers  are  be- 
yond the  hand  of  Parliament.  They  are 
responsible  only  to  the  sovereign  who  ap- 
points them.  Once  Bismarck  thanked 
God  in  open  Parliament  that  Ministers  in 
Prussia  are  accountable  only  to  the  King. 

A  few  days  later,  when  the  matter  was 
brought  up  of  the  Office  of  the  Interior 
having  demanded  of  the  Central  Union 
of  Manufacturers  fifteen  thousand  marks 
for  agitating  in  the  press  of  the  country 
in  favor  of  the  bill  for  punishing  with 
penal  servitude  attempts  of  strikers  to 
hinder  "  scabs  "  from  working,  the  like 
scene  occurred.  The  Chancellor  rose  to 
his  feet,  agreed  with  the  complaining  dep- 
uties that  a  grave  fault  had  been  commit- 
ted ;  but  that  was  all.  The  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  Count  Posadowsky,  whom 
they  wished  to  hold  responsible,  was  pro- 
tected, as  heretofore,  by  the  Crown. 

Never  has  a  Minister  been  removed  or 
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fallen  at  the  censure  or  demand  of  the 
House ;  but  only  at  the  will  of  the  King. 

Yesterday  again  an  interpellation  was 
introduced  respecting  the  refusal  of  the 
Government  to  receive  President  Kriiger. 
It  was  the  ardent  wish  of  the  people  that 
he  be  received ;  and  the  form  in  which  the 
application  of  the  Boer  President  was  de- 
nied hurt  the  public  sense  of  sympathy. 
The  conventional  excuse  to  the  effect  that 
a  proposed  journey  of  the  Emperor  would 
prevent  his  being  in  Berlin  was  made. 
But  whereas  in  other  cases  cases  this  pre- 
text had  always  been  actually  carried  out, 
in  the  case  of  Kriiger  it  had  not  been  ;  the 
Emperor  had  stayed  at  home,  and  so  made 
it  plain  to  the  world  that  to  embarrass- 
ment mortification  of  the  President  was 
intentionally  added.  The  Government 
had  not  only  turned  away  from  a  pleading 
dog,  it  had  kicked  the  dog.  The  popular 
heart  burnt.  Is  the  Emperor  the  Em- 
peror of  Germans,  or  only  the  grandson 
of  England's  Queen,  that  less  regard 
should  have  been  paid  to  German  wishes 
than  to  the  wishes  of  the  English  Queen's 
cabinet  ? 

And  again  the  Chancellor  spoke,  again 
spoke  conciliatingly,  taking  all  responsi- 
bility upon  himself.    Brave  man  ! 

But  the  Center  and  Social-Democratic 


parties  are  determined  to  at  least  try  to 
give  a  substantial  meaning  to  this  phrase, 
the  responsibility  of  Ministers.  Their 
bills  are  not  yet  introduced,  but  they  will 
be  brought  before  the  Reichstag  during 
the  course  of  the  winter,  when  it  will  be 
the  office  of  your  correspondent  to  record 
their  contents  and  the  fate  they  meet  with. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  budget  is  being 
discussed.  Seventy-four  per  cent,  of  it 
go  for  the  army  and  navy.  More  than 
ever ! 

Trade  is  flourishing  at  the  end  of  the 
century ;  commerce  is  flourishing,  manu- 
facturers are  flourishing,  the  Agrarian 
League  and  its  corn  laws  are  flourishing : 
so  are  the  police. 

The  only  thing  which  has  not  advanced 
since  '48,  the  revolutionary  year,  is  lib- 
erty. The  end  of  the  century  shows  a  de- 
cline in  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  of 
the  press  and  of  the  university. 

But  then — these  liberties  are  not  worked 
and  fought  and  died  for ;  but  only  trade. 
The  sculptor's  figure  representing  the 
nineteenth  century  should  be  given  an 
accessory  figure — a  henchman  or  banner 
bearer  representing  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury's governments,  cabinets  and  kings, 
and  the  inscription  on  the  banner  should 
read :  "  Make  way  for  Trade !  " 

Berlin,  Germany. 
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By  Harriet  McEwen  Kimball. 


FAINT    hearts,    who    toil    and    pray,    but 
doubt 
If  God  will  grant ! 
Theirs  is  the  harvest  who  in  trust 

Do  sow  and  plant, 
Nor  ponder  whether  it  will  be 
Or  full  or  scant. 

If  once  it  fail,  with  diligence 

They  sow  again ; 
Another  year  will  surely  bring 

The  needed  rain, 
The  needed  sun,  to  fill  the  fields 

With  fuller  grain ! 


The  Lord  of  love  may  hear  as  tho 

He  heard  us  not, 
But  never  yet  the  prayer  of  faith 

Hath  he  forgot; 
Some  day  his  word  will  fruitful  make 

Each  waiting  spot. 

We  rise  betimes,  as  if  our  zeal 

That  word  could  speed ; 
We  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness, 

That  cannot  feed ; 
Delaying  rest,  we  only  add 

Sore  need  to  need. 


Oh,   happy  they   who  quietly 

Anticipate 
The  blessing  he  will  shower  down, 

Or  soon  or  late ! 
They  toil,  they  pray,  aright;  their  faith 

His  will  can  wait. 
"Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


Respect  for    Law. 

By  Jane  Addams, 

Km  \DKK  and  Head  Resident  of  Hull  House,  Chicago. 


EACH  nation,  and  each  section  of  a  na- 
tion so  large  as  ours,  has  its  own 
problems  and  difficulties,  many  of 
them  so  subtle  and  intricate  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  an  outsider  to 
judge  of  them  fairly.  It  is,  moreover, 
the  essence  of  self-government  that  it 
shall  be  local  in  administration,  in  order 
that  special  difficulties  shall  be  met  by  the 
people  who  live  among  them,  and  who 
thus  understand  them  better  than  an  out- 
sider possibly  could. 

We  are  obliged  to  remember  all  this 
when  we  speak  of  the  problems  which 
face  the  present  generation  of  Southern 
men.  Added  to  all  the  difficulties  of  re- 
construction and  the  restoration  of  a 
country  devastated  by  war,  they  must 
deal  with  that  most  intricate  of  all  prob- 
lems— the  presence  of  two  alien  races. 
Admitting  all  this,  and  making  due  al- 
lowances for  differences  of  standpoint, 
it  still  remains  true  that  certain  well 
established  principles  underlie  all  self- 
government,  and  that  to  persistently  dis- 
regard these  principles  is  to  endanger 
self-government  itself.  When  this  disre- 
gard constantly  occurs  any  section  of  a 
self-governing  country  has  a  right  to 
enter  its  protest  against  any  other  section, 
just  as  the  civilized  nations  interfere  with 
any  one  nation  whose  public  acts  throw 
back  the  whole  of  civilized  progress. 

Before  entering  this  protest,  however, 
in  regard  to  the  increasing  number  of 
negro  lynchings  occurring  in  the  South, 
we  must  remember  that  many  of  the  most 
atrocious  public  acts  recorded  in  history 
have  been  committed  by  men  who  had 
convinced  themselves  that  they  were  do- 
ing right.  They  either  proceeded  upon  a 
false  theory  of  conduct,  or — what  is  much 
worse — they  later  invented  a  theory  of 
conduct  to  cover  and  support  their  deeds. 

One  of  these  time-honored  false  the- 
ories has  been  that  criminality  can  be  sup- 
pressed and  terrorized  by  exhibitions  of 
brutal  punishment ;  that  crime  can  be  pre- 
vented by  cruelty. 

Let  us  then  assume  that  the  Southern 
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citizens  who  take  part  in  and  abet  the 
lynching  of  negroes  honestly  believe  that 
that  is  the  only  successful  method  of  deal- 
ing with  a  certain  class  of  crimes ;  that 
they  have  become  convinced  that  the 
Southern  negro  in  his  present  unde- 
veloped state  must  be  frightened  and  sub- 
dued by  terror;  that,  acting  upon  this 
theory,  they  give  each  lynching  full  pub- 
licity and  often  gather  together  numer- 
ous spectators.  We  know  that  at  least  on 
one  occasion  excursion  trains  carried 
thousands  of  people  to  view  a  carefully 
planned  lynching,  in  order  that  as  many 
people  as  possible  might  be  thoroughly 
frightened  by  the  spectacle,  and  terror- 
ized from  committing  the  same  crime. 
On  this  same  assumption  the  living  vic- 
tim is  sometimes  horribly  mutilated  and 
his  body  later  exhibited. 

Let  us  give  the  Southern  citizens  the 
full  benefit  of  this  position,  and  assume 
that  they  have  set  aside  trial  by  jury  and 
all  processes  of  law  because  they  have  be- 
come convinced  that  this  brutal  method  of 
theirs  is  the  most  efficient  method  in  deal- 
ing with  a  peculiar  class  of  crime  com- 
mitted by  one  race  against  another. 

A  most  superficial  study  of  history  will 
discover  that  the  method  of  deterring 
crime  by  horrible  punishment  has  been 
tried  many  times  and  that  it  particularly 
distinguishes  the  dealing  with  those 
crimes  which  a  so-called  lower  class  has 
committed  against  its  superior. 

It  betrays  the  existence  of  the  essen- 
tially aristocratic  attitude,  founded  upon 
a  contempt  for  the  inferior  class — a  belief 
that  they  cannot  be  appealed  to  by  reason 
and  fair  dealing,  but  must  be  treated 
upon  the  animal  plane,  bullied  and  ter- 
rorized. 

This  attitude  is  particularly  discernible 
when  the  lower  class  evinces  a  tendency 
toward  democratic  development,  toward 
asserting  their  human  claim  as  such, 
when  they  assert  their  rights  rather  than 
ask  for  privileges. 

We  recall  that  the  years  preceding  the 
French    Revolution    were    the    years    in 
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which  the  most  revolting  public  execu- 
tions were  common  in  all  parts  of  Paris. 
Fifty  spots  are  still  pointed  out  as  the 
scenes  of  horrible  public  exposures.  A 
man  would  be  taken  to  one  place,  where 
his  hand  would  be  chopped  off,  then  car- 
ried on  a  cart  to  another  where  he  would 
be  broken  alive  on  a  wheel ;  and  at  still 
another  his  body  would  be  burned,  and 
his  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds.  So  late 
as  1780  a  working-man  for  stealing  some 
linen  was  condemned  to  be  hung-  on  a 
gibbet  and  strangled  by  the  public  exe- 
cutioner; certainly  not  because  of  the 
value  of  the  linen,  but  because  he  had 
dared  to  touch  the  property  of  the  class 
above  his  own.  He  must  be  made  an  ex- 
ample of,  his  temerity  must  be  well  pun- 
ished and  a  repetition  prevented  among 
his  fellows.  And  who  was  responsible 
for  this  torture,  strangling  and  burning? 
The  old  nobility  and  monarchists,  who 
honestly  believed  that  this  method  of  ter- 
rorizing was  the  only  possible  way  to 
control  the  common  people,  who  were  so 
far  inferior  to  themselves  that  they  could 
not  be  appealed  to  by  humane  methods. 

It  is  thus  the  people  were  prepared  for 
the  guillotine,  and  it  was  only  because 
they  were  hardened  by  such  scenes  as 
these  that  they  could  have  endured  the 
sights  of  the  Revolution. 

The  English  records  of  crime  were 
never  so  full  as  when  the  penalties  were 
most  severe;  when  poaching — that  arch 
crime  against  the  upper  classes — was 
punished  by  death;  when  the  grinning 
skulls  of  thieves  were  exposed  upon  Lon- 
don Bridge;  when,  in  short,  the  nobility 
made  and  executed  the  laws  for  the  pop- 
ulace whose  uprisings  they  feared. 

It  was  because  the  gentle  folk  heard 
the  rumblings  of  the  Chartist  movement 
that  they  were  thus  incensed  and  they 
went  so  far  that  they  even  succeeded  in 
stirring  up  the  law  abiding  country  Eng- 
lishman so  that  he  went  to  burning  hay 
ricks  and  attacking  the  houses  of  the 
country  gentry  in  his  desire  to  get  even 
with  the  atrocities  committed  against 
him. 

Punishments  of  this  sort  rise  to  un- 
speakable atrocities  when  the  crimes  of 
the  so-called  inferior  class  affect  the  prop- 
erty and  persons  of  the  superior;  and 
when  the  situation  is  complicated  by  race 
animosity,  as  it  is  ~'  ^resent  in  the  South, 
by  the  feeling  of  the  former  slave  owner 


to  his  former  slave,  whom  he  is  now  bid- 
den to  regard  as  his  fellow  citizen,  we 
have  the  worst  possible  situation  for  at- 
tempting this  method  of  punishment. 
But,  whether  tried  at  its  best  or  worst, 
this  method  has  always  failed,  and — more 
than  that — has  reacted  to  the  moral 
degradation  of  all  concerned. 

We  would  send  this  message  to  our 
fellow  citizens  of  the  South  who  are  once 
more  trying  to  suppress  vice  by  violence : 
That  the  bestial  in  man,  that  which  leads 
him  to  pillage  and  rape,  can  never  be  con- 
trolled by  public  cruelty  and  dramatic 
punishment,  which  too  often  cover  fury 
and  revenge.  That  violence  is  the  most 
ineffectual  method  of  dealing  with  crime, 
the  most  preposterous  attempt  to  incul- 
cate lessons  of  self  control.  A  com- 
munity has  a  right  to  protect  itself  from 
the  criminal,  to  restrain  him,  to  segre- 
gate him  from  the  rest  of  society.  But 
when  it  attempts  revenge,  when  it  pur- 
suades  itself  that  exhibitions  of  cruelty 
result  in  reform,  it  shows  itself  ignorant 
of  all  the  teachings  of  history ;  it  allows 
itself  to  be  thrown  back  into  the  savage 
state  of  dealing  with  criminality. 

It  further  runs  a  certain  risk  of  brutal- 
izing each  spectator,  of  shaking  his  belief 
in  law  and  order,  of  sowing  seed  for  fu- 
ture violence.  It  is  certainly  doubtful 
whether  these  scenes  could  be  enacted 
over  and  over  again,  save  in  a  community 
in  which  the  hardening  drama  of  slavery 
had  once  been  seen,  in  which  the  devas- 
tation of  war  had  taken  place ;  and  we 
may  be  reasonably  sure  that  the  next  gen- 
eration of  the  South  cannot  escape  the  re- 
sult of  the  lawlessness  and  violence  which 
are  now  being  indulged  in. 

Brutality  begets  brutality ;  and  pro- 
ceeding on  the  theory  that  the  negro  is 
undeveloped,  and  therefore  must  be 
treated  in  this  primitive  fashion,  is  to  for- 
get that  the  immature  pay  little  attention 
to  statements,  but  quickly  imitate  what 
they  see.  The  nuder-developed  are  never 
helped  by  such  methods  as  these,  for  they 
learn  only  by  imitation.  The  child  who 
is  managed  by  a  system  of  bullying  and 
terrorizing  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  vicious 
and  stupid  child. 

And  to  those  Southern  citizens  who 
claim  that  this  method  has  been  success- 
ful, that  in  certain  localities  a  lynching 
has,  in  point  of  fact,  been  followed  by  a 
cessation    of    the    crime    of    which    the 
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lynched  man  was  guilty,  wc  would  quote 
the  psychologist  who  tells  us  that,  under 
the  influence  of  certain  strong  emotions, 
such  as  fear,  certain  elements  of  the  self 
can  be  prevented  from  coming  into  action, 
"inhibited,"  as  they  technically  call   it; 
but   that   these   elements   are   thus   only 
stupefied,  or  drugged,  and  sooner  or  later 
assert  themselves  with  all  of  their  old 
power,  if  the  fuller  self  be  aroused.     All 
such  inhibitive  measures  must  in  the  end 
be  futile,  and,  altho  they  may  for  a  fleet- 
ing moment  appear  successful,  they  are 
philosophically  and  historically  unsound. 
To  those  who  say  that  most  of  these 
hideous  and  terrorizing  acts  have  been 
committed  in  the  name  of  chivalry,  in  or- 
der to  make  the  lives  and  honor  of  women 
safe,  perhaps  it  is  women  themselves  who 
can  best  reply  that  bloodshed  and  arson 
and   ungoverned   anger   have   never   yet 
controlled   lust.     On   the   contrary,   that 
lust  has  always  been  the  handmaid  of 
these,  and  is  prone  to  be  found  where  they 
exist ;  that  the  suppression  of  the  bestial 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  counter 
exhibition  of  the  brutal  only.     Perhaps  it 


is  woman  who  can  best  testify  that  the 
honor  of  women  is  only  secure  in  those 
nations  and  those  localities  where  law  and 
order  and  justice  prevail ;  that  the  sight  of 
human  blood  and  the  burning  of  human 
flesh  has  historically  been  the  signal  for 
lust ;  that  an  attempt  to  allay  and  control 
it  by  scenes  such  as  those  is  as  ignorant 
as  it  is  futile  and  childish. 

And  if  a  woman  might  venture  to  add 
another  word  on  behalf  of  her  sex,  that 
the  woman  who  is  protected  by  violence 
allows  herself  to  be  protected  as  the 
woman  of  the  savage  is,  and  she  must 
still  be  regarded  as  the  possession  of  man. 
As  her  lord  and  master  is  strong  or  weak, 
so  is  the  protection  which  she  receives ; 
that  if  she  takes  brute  force  as  her  pro- 
tection, she  must  also  accept  the  status  she 
held  when  brute  force  alone  prevailed. 

I  have  purposely  treated  this  subject  on 
the  theory  of  its  ablest  defenders ;  I  have 
said  nothing  of  the  innumerable  chances 
of  punishing  the  wrong  man  ;  of  the  many 
other  results  of  lawless  methods ;  I  have 
avoided  confusing  the  main  issue. 

Chicago,  III. 


Some    Questions    for    the    New    English 

Parliament. 


By  Justin  McCarthy,  M  P 


THE  recent  elections  for  the  new 
School  Board  of  London  called 
forth  much  comment,  and  even 
some  earnest  discussion  here  notwith- 
standing all  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  opening  of  Parliament,  the  prospect 
of  fresh  taxation,  and  the  pertinacity 
with  which  the  Boers  will  insist  on  carry- 
ing on  their  struggle  despite  the  procla- 
mation of  Lord  Roberts  that  the  war  is 
over.  The  ominous  fact  about  the 
School  Board  elections  is  that  they  show 
a  great  falling  off  in  the  numbers  who 
voted  for  the  candidates  throughout  the 
vast  and  varied  constituency  which  the 
London  School  Board  represents.  Some 
writers  in  the  newspapers  are  inclined  to 
regard  this  fact  as  an  evidence  that  the 
great  question  of  popular  education  is 
losing  its  hold  upon  public  interest  and 
they  ask  us  what  is  to  happen  if  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  education  among 
the  toiling  classes  and  the  poor  should 


be  accompanied  by  an  ever-decreasing 
interest  in  the  spread  of  that  education 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  country 
looks  for  the  means  of  supplying  it.  I 
do  not,  for  myself,  believe  there  is  any 
substantial  ground  for  such  gloomy  ap- 
prehensions and  I  think  that  the  excite- 
ment caused  during  the  last  year  and  a 
half  by  the  approach  and  progress  of  the 
South  African  campaign  must  have  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  lack  of  interest 
lately  shown  in  other  subjects  of  a  far 
deeper  annd  more  abiding  national  im- 
portance. But  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
question  of  national  education  is  still 
one  which  demands  all  the  vigilance  and 
all  the  energy  of  English  statesmanship 
to  keep  up  with  its  requirements  and  that 
the  new  Parliament  will  have  to  find  some 
time  for  its  prosaic  and  unheroic  details. 
The  whole  scheme  of  national  education 
in  England  is  little  more  than  thirty  years 
of  age.     Until  that  scheme  was  promul- 
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gated  and  carried  through  England  had  providing  and  even  enforcing  the  secular 

practically  no  system  of  national  educa-  education    for   all    whose   condition    did 

tion    whatever.     If    a   man    had    money  not  allow  them  to  secure  it  for  their  chil- 

there  were  schools  and  colleges  enough  dren  out  of  their  own  means, 

to  which  he  could  send  his  children — if  Some  of  the  foremost  men  and  women 

he  had  only  enough  of  weekly  earnings  in  the  country  took  an  active  and  con- 

with  which  to  keep  his  family  from  star-  stant    part    in    the    management    of    the 

vation  then  his  children  had  to  go  abso-  School    Boards.     I    can   well   remember 

lutely  untaught,  unless  the  squire  or  the  when  Professor  Huxley  was  a  member 

parson,   or   some   benevolent   institution  of  the  London  School  Board  and  was  un- 

or   individual    would    provide   for   their  failing  in  his  attendance  at  its  meetings 

teaching  as  a  matter  of  charity.  and  in  his  devotion  to  its  work.     Many 

The  system  which  provided  for  the  leading  members  of  both  houses  of  Par- 
education  of  all,  however  poor,  in  Ger-  liament  have  been  and  are  hard  working 
many  and  Holland  for  centuries,  and  in  members  of  the  School  Boards,  and  I 
most  of  your  American  States  since  they  know  of  one  distinguished  member  of  a 
came  into  existence,  was  absolutely  un-  distinguished  family,  the  Hon.  Lyulph 
known  in  this  country.  The  government  Stanley — an  old  friend,  by  the  way,  of 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1870  created  the  first  James  Russell  Lowell — who  seems  to 
system  of  national  and  compulsory  edu-  have  given  up  his  Parliamentary  career 
cation  for  England  and  Wales.  Out  of  altogether  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
that  act  came  the  present  system  of  the  work  of  the  London  School  Board. 
School  Boards.  The  members  of  these  The  fact  that  women  can  be  and  are  mem- 
School  Boards  are  elected  once  in  every  bers  of  the  School  Boards  gives  to  these 
three  years  by  a  thoroughly  popular  institutions  a  new  and  peculiar  interest 
suffrage,  and  the  School  Board  system  and  opens  up  to  women  in  England  a  new 
is  more  liberal  than  our  Parliamen-  path  of  usefulness  and  distinction.  At 
tary  system,  inasmuch  as  it  recognizes  one  time  the  interest  taken  by  the  general 
no  disqualification  of  sex  in  the  candi-  public  in  the  work  and  the  progress  of 
dates  and  admits  a  woman  if  elected  the  School  Boards  was  keen  and  almost 
to  become  a  member  of  a  School  Board,  universal  and  we  used  to  follow  the  prog- 
Education  under  the  board  system  may  ress  of  this  or  that  great  educational  con- 
be  described  as  compulsory,  and  the  pay-  troversy  in  the  School  Boards  with  a 
ment  of  school  fees  for  tuition  is  required  close  attention  and  sometimes  a  keen 
where  the  parents  can  be  shown  to  have  partisanship  very  like  the  attention  and 
the  means  of  payment,  but  the  effect  of  the  partisanship  created  by  the  struggles 
the  whole  system  is  that  education  is  pro-  of  the  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
vided  for  all  and  that  the  parents  must  Of  late  years  we  have  heard  but  little 
send  their  children  to  school.  concerning  the  religious  controversy,  and 

There  was  much  difficulty  when  the  the  main  struggle  may  be  fairly  enough 

system  was  first  started  in  establishing  described    for  the   general   reader   as   a 

a  compromise  among  the  claims  of  the  contest  between  those  who  are  willing 

various  religious  denominations.     Some  to  spend  money  liberally  in  the  cause  and 

of  the  religious  sects  were  opposed  to  for  the  spread  of  education  and  those 

any    system    of    education    from    which  whose  chief  anxiety  seems  to  be  that  the 

religious   teaching   was   excluded,   while  ratepayers  shall  not  be  taxed  more  highly 

on   the  other   hand   the   great   Noncon-  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the 

formist  bodies  in  general  insisted  that  the  inevitable  demands  of  educational  work, 

public  funds  obtained  from  the  taxation  I  must  say  that  my  own  sympathies 

of  all  sects  and  classes  must  not  be  ex-  go  with  those  who  hold  that  the  educa- 

pended  on  any  teaching  but  that  of  the  tion  of  the  people — that  is  to  say  of  the 

secular   education,    as    to    the    value    of  poorer  classes — is  about  the  last  national 

which  all  sects  and  classes  were  agreed,  purpose      to      which      a      parsimonious 

The  controversy  which  at  one  time  threat-  watchfulness  ought  to  be  rigorously  and 

ened  to  wreck  the  whole  scheme  was  to  constantly  applied.     I  should  be  inclined, 

a  great  extent  settled  by  a  compromise  were  T  a  statesman,  to  economize  on  any- 

which  allowed  to  religious  teaching  its  thing  else  rather  than  on  the  education 

separate  hours  and  opportunities,  while  of  the  children  who  are  soon  to  be  the 
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men  and  women  of  England;  A  friend 
of  mine  who  takes  an  active  interest  in 
the  School  Board  question  has  a  scheme 
which  he  hopes  to  press  forward  some 
time,  a  scheme  which  would  provide  for 
the  removal  of  the  School  Board  chil- 
dren of  the  large  cities  and  towns  into 
districts  set  apart  in  the  healthful  open 
country,  where  they  might  pass  their 
years  of  study  as  the  children  of  the 
wealthy  now  do  at  Eton  and  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Such  a  scheme  as  this 
would,  of  course,  involve  a  great  increase 
of  the  national  expenditure  on  education, 
but  my  friend  contends  that  it  would  be 
an  expenditure  of  the  most  truly  eco- 
nomic kind,  and  that  the  nation  would 
find  itself  immensely  the  gainer  in  the 
end.  I  only  mention  this  idea  as  one 
illustration  of  the  general  difference  of 
opinion  which  exists  between  the  Pro- 
gressives and  the  Moderates,  as  the  two 
great  parties  are  called  in  the  London 
School  Board.  The  falling  off  in  public 
interest  shown  by  the  diminished  voting 
at  the  late  School  Board  elections  has 
caused  some  alarm  among  the  friends  of 
education,  but  I  feel  sure  that  we  have 
merely  passed  through  a  season  of  com- 
parative apathy  and  that  when  we  have 
ceased  drumming  and  trumpeting  over 
the  military  triumphs  in  South  Africa 
the  new  Parliament  will  find  that  there 
is  much  yet  to  be  done  for  the  cause  of 
popular  education  before  it  can  quietly 
settle  down  to  the  old  struggle  between 
the  two  front  benches  of  the  House  of 
Commons — in  other  words,  between  the 
men  who  are  in  office  and  the  men  who 
want  to  turn  them  out  and  install  them- 
selves in  the  ministerial  seats. 

•Then  there  is  another  question,  and 
one  which  will  come  more  speedily  and 
more  pressingly  forward  to  claim  the  at- 
tention of  the  new  Parliament.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  refer  to  the  Irish  ques- 
tion. The  Irish  Nationalist  party  will 
meet  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  com- 
ing year  under  conditions  much  changed 
indeed  from  those  which  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years.  After  the  fall  and 
the  death  of  Parnell  the  Irish  Nationalist 
party  became  broken  up  by  divisions 
for  which  at  one  time  there  seemed  little 
hope  of  reconciliation.  Up  to  that  time 
the  people  of  Ireland  at  home  and  abroad 
looked  to  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party 
as  the  guide  and  director  of  all  political 


action.  After  the  disappearance  of  Par- 
nell, however,  the  strength  of  the  party 
began  to  be  wasted  upon  internal  contro- 
versies and  the  Irish  people  themselves 
were  coming  to  be  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowers of  this  man  and  the  followers  of 
that  man  and  the  followers  of  that  other 
man,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  many 
found  themselves  losing  heart  and  not  a 
few  were  beginning  to  abandon  all  faith 
in  Parliamentary  action.  Then  the  Irish 
people,  under  the  influence,  mainly,  of 
one  man's  initiative  energy,  took  the  mat- 
ter into  their  own  hands  and  determined 
to  create  a  Parliamentary  party  for  them- 
selves which  should  recognize  no  divis- 
ions and  no  sets,  should  bear  the  names 
of  no  party  leaders  and  should  represent 
in  the  Plouse  of  Commons  the  national 
will  of  the  Irish  people  and  nothing  else. 
The  man  who  started  and  organized  this 
new  movement  is  Mr.  William  O'Brien, 
who  sat  for  many  years  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  has  now  once  again  a  seat 
there,  but  who  for  some  time  remained 
out  of  Parliament  because  of  his  con- 
viction that  under  the  existing  conditions 
the  time  spent  there  by  an  Irish  National 
member  was  really  only  time  wasted. 

Mr.  O'Brien  is  a  man  absolutely  disin- 
terested and  entirely  devoted  to  the  Na- 
tional cause.  He  has  the  eloquence  of 
passionate  conviction  and  he  knows  how 
to  touch  every  chord  of  the  Irish  heart. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  the  quali- 
ties which  are  necessary  to  make  a  great 
Parliamentary  leader  or  whether  he  has 
anv  vocation  for  such  a  part,  but  he  will 
always  be  a  power  with  the  Irish  people. 
The  movement  which  formed  the  United 
Irish  League  out  of  the  wreck  and  welter 
of  the  organization  once  so  splendidly 
conducted  by  Parnell  is  entirely  of  his 
inspiration,  and  it  has  given  to  the  Irish 
National  movement  a  new  start  in  the 
new  Parliament.  If  there  were  a  states- 
man in  the  present  English  Government 
who  was  really  qualified  to  deal  with  a 
great  domestic  crisis  and  who  had  the 
inspiration  to  turn  his  head  that  way  he 
would  see  that  there  is  but  one  policy 
possible  for  dealing  with  Irish  discontent, 
and  that  policy  is  the  establishment  of 
a  Home  Rule  Parliament  in  Ireland  to 
legislate  for  purely  Irish  affairs.  Ireland 
merely  asks  what  Canada  has  got,  what 
every  province  of  the  Australasian  Com- 
monwealth has  got,  what  every  State  in 
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the    American    Republic    has    got,    the  settlement  of  any  other  legislative  prob- 

right  of  managing  her  own  local  afrairs  lem   for  some  time  to  come.     The  con- 

for  herself.     One  may  venture  to  think  vention  of  the  United  Irish  League  which 

that  the   English   statesmen   of  a  near-  has  just  been  sitting  in  Dublin,  and  which 

coming    generation    will    wonder    what  is    described    even    by    the    most    hostile 

English  statesmen  of  to-day  could  have  newspapers   as   the   greatest   meeting  of 

been  thinking'  about  when  they  refused  delegates  ever  held  in  Ireland,  has  clearly 

to   accept    Mr.    Gladstone's    measure   of  and  decisively  declared  the  policy  of  the 

Home  Rule.     I   feel  convinced  that  the  Irish    National   party   in   the    House   of 

coming  session  of  Parliament  will  at  all  Commons,  and  the  approaching  session 

events   make   it   clear   to   the   House   of  of  Parliament  will  make  it  evident  that 

Commons  that  the  Irish  question   stops  I  lome  Rule  is  not  dead,  as  English  Con- 

the  way  and  that  the  Ministers  who  have  servatives   have   lately   been   fondly   im- 

not  the  brains  and  the  energy  to  accom-  agining,  but  has  got  a  new  lease  of  lfe 

plish  the  settlement  of  that  question  will  and  is  very  much  alive  indeed. 

have     little     Chance     of     approaching     the  London,  England. 


A    Lesson    from    the    "Arabian    Nights." 

By  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

I.  entirety  based  on  so  great  an  injustice,  is 
¥  CHANCED  to-dav  to  take  up  a  copv  ^lose'd  by  so  vast,  so  profound,  so  fright- 
of  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  in  the  very  f  "*  an  !niclult>':  t  iat  *he  wretchedest  man 
remarkable  translation  recently  pub-  °flls  a11  would  ^hnnk  m  dismay  from  its 
lished  bv  Dr.  Mardrus,  and  I  marveled  at  guttering,  gem-bestrewn  threshold.  But 
the  extraordinary  picture  it  gives  of  the  of  thl?  iniquity  they  who  abide  in  that 
ancient,  long-vanished  civilizations.  Not  marvelous  dwelling  have  never  the  faint- 
in  the  Odyssey  or  the  Bible,  in  Xenophon  est  suspicion.  It  would  seem  that  they 
or  Plutarch,  could  their  teaching  be  more  never  draw  near  to  a  window;  or  that 
clearly  set  forth.  There  is  one  storv  that  shoul1d  on(:  b7  some  cbance  fly  0pen .  and 
the  Sultana  Schahrazade  tells— it  is  one  reveal  to  tbeir  sorrowful  gaze  the  misery 
of  the  very  finest  the  volume  contains-  strew1n  in  *f  mid**  °*  7rve,ls  ^  ™St~ 
that  reveals  a  life  as  pure  and  admirable  ing  £"*  stl!1  lvould  be  bhnd  to  *h.e  cnmc 
as  mankind  has  ever  known  :  a  life  replete  which  was  infinitely  more  revolting,  in- 
with  beautv,  happiness  and  love;  spon-  fimte^  more  monstrous,  than  the  most 
taneous  and  vivid,  intelligent,  flourishing  appalling  misery :  the  crime  of  the  slavery 
and  refined;  an  abundant  life  that,  to  a  "above  all>  Jhe  degradation-of  their 
certain  point,  comes  as  near  to  truth  as  a  women-  *  or  these  however  exalted  their 
life  well  can.  It  is,  in  manv  respects,  al-  position,  and  at  the  moment  even  when 
most  as  perfect  in  its  moral  as  in  its  ma-  tbe^  arre  sPeakmg  to  the  men  round  about 
terial  civilization.  And  the  pillars  on  themof  goodness  and  justness;  when  they 
which  this  incomoarable  structure  of  hap-  are  reminding  themof  their  most  touching 
piness  rests— like  pillars  of  light  support-  and  generous  duties— these  women  never 
ing  the  light— are  formed  of  ideas  of  jus-  are  more  than  mere  objects  of  pleasure, 
tice  so  delicate,  counsels  of  wisdom  so  to  be  bought  or  sold,  or  given  away,  in 
deeply  penetrating,  that  we  of  to-day,  be-  a  moment  of  gratitude  ostentation  or 
ing  less  fine  in  grain,  less  eager  and  buoy-  drunkenness,  to  any  barbarous  or  loath- 
ant,  have  lost  the  power  to  formulate  or  some  master- 
to  discern  them.     And  for  all  that,  this 

palace  of  felicity,  that  harbors  a  moral  life  "  They  tell  us,"  says  the  beautiful  slave 
so  active  and  vigorous,  so  graciously  Nozhatan,  as,  concealed  behind  a  curtain 
grave,  so  noble — this  palace,  wherein  the  of  silk  and  of  pearls,  she  speaks  to  Prince 
purest  and  holiest  wisdom  governs  the  Sharkan  and  the  wise  men  of  the  king- 
pleasures  of  rejoicing  mankind — is  in  its  dom ;  "  they  tell  us  that  the  Khalif  Omar 
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set  forth  one  night,  in  the  company  of  the  fat ;  and  he  went  on  his  way  and  said  unto 
venerable  Aslam  Abou-Zeid,  and  that  he  Aslam  Abou-Zeid,  '  O  Abou-Zeid,  the 
beheld,  far  away  from  his  palace,  a  fire  light  from  this  fire  I  have  seen  to-day  has 
that  was  burning,  and  drew  near,  as  he  enlightened  me  also.'  " 
thought  that  his  presence  might  perhaps  ' 
be  of  service.  And  he  saw  a  poor  woman  m- 
who  was  kindling  wood  underneath  a  And  it  is  thus  that,  a  little  further  on, 
caldron,  and  by  her  side  there  were  two  there  speaks  to  a  very  wise  king  one  of 
little  miserable  children,  groaning  most  five  pensive  maidens  whom  this  king  is 
piteously.  And  Omar  said,  '  Peace  unto  invited  to  buy.  "  Know  thou,  O  King," 
thee,  O  woman !  What  dost  thou  here,  she  says,  "  that  the  most  beautiful  deed 
alone  in  the  night  and  cold  ?  '  And  she  one  can  do  is  the  deed  that  is  disinterest- 
answered,  '  Lord,  I  am  making  this  wa-  ed.  And  so  do  they  tell  us  that  in  Israel 
ter  to  boil  that  my  children  may  drink,  once  were  two  brothers,  and  that  one 
who  perish  of  hunger  and  cold  ;  but  for  asked  the  other  one  day, '  Of  all  the  deeds 
the  misery  we  have  to  bear  Allah  will  thou  hast  done,  which  was  the  wicked- 
surely  one  day  ask  reckoning  of  Omar  est?'  And  his  brother  replied,  'This: 
the  Khalif.'  And  the  Khalif,  who  was  in  As  I  passed  by  a  hen-roost  one  day  I 
disguise,  was  much  moved,  and  he  said  to  stretched  out  my  arm  and  I  seized  a 
her, '  But  dost  thou  think,  O  woman,  that  chicken  and  strangled  it,  and  then  flung 
Omar  can  know  of  thy  wretchedness,  see-  it  back  into  the  roost.  That  is  the  wick- 
ing  that  he  does  not  relieve  it  ?  '  And  she  edest  deed  of  my  life.  And  thou,  O  my 
answered,  *  Wherefore  then  is  Omar  the  brother,  what  is  thy  wickedest  action  ? ' 
Khalif  if  he  be  unaware  of  the  misery  of  And  he  answered,  '  That  I  prayed  to  Al- 
his  people  and  of  each  one  of  his  sub-  lah  one  day  to  demand  a  favor  of  him. 
jects?  '  Then  the  Khalif  was  silent  and  For  it  is  only  when  the  soul  is  simply  up- 
he  said  to  Aslam  Abou-Zeid,  '  Let  us  go  lifted  on  high  that  prayer  can  be  beauti- 
quickly  from  hence.'     And  he  hastened  ful.' " 

until  he  had  reached  the  storehouse  of  his  And  one  of  her  companions,  captive 

kitchens,  and  he  entered  therein  and  drew  and  slave  like  herself,  also  speaks  to  the 

forth  a  sack  of  flour  from  the  midst  of  the  king :  "  Learn  to  know  thyself ! "  she  says, 

other  sacks,  and  also  a  jar  that  was  filled  "  Learn  to  know  thyself !     And  do  thou 

to  the  brim  with  sheep  fat,  and  he  said  to  not  act  till  then.    And  do  thou  then  only 

Abou-Zeid,  '  O,  Abou-Zeid,  help  thou  me  act  in  accord  with  all  thy  desires,  but  hav- 

to  charge  these  on  my  back.'    But  Abou-  ing  great  care  always  lest  thou  should  in- 

Zeid  refused  and  he  cried,  '  Suffer  that  I  jure  thy  neighbor." 

carry  them  upon  my  back,  O  Commander  To  this  last  formula  our  morality  of 
of  the  Faithful.'  And  Omar  said  calmly  to-day  has  nothing  to  add ;  nor  can  we 
to  him,  '  Wilt  thou  also,  O  Abou-Zeid,  conceive  a  precept  that  shall  be  more  corn- 
bear  the  wreight  of  my  sins  on  the  Day  of  plete.  At  most  we  could  widen  somewhat 
Resurrection?'  And  Abou-Zeid  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  "neighbor," 
obliged  to  charge  the  jar  filled  with  fat  and  expand,  extend  and  highten  that  of 
and  the  sack  of  flour  on  the  Khalif  s  back,  the  word  "  injure."  And  the  book  in 
And  Omar  hastened,  thus  laden,  until  he  which  these  words  are  found  is  a  monu- 
had  once  again  reached  the  poor  woman ;  ment  of  horror,  notwithstanding  all  its 
and  he  took  of  the  flour,  and  he  took  of  flowers  and  its  words  of  wisdom ;  a  store- 
the  fat,  and  placed  these  in  the  caldron  house  of  tears,  and  despotism,  and  slavery, 
over  the  fire ;  and  with  his  own  hands  did  And  they  are  all  slaves,  those  who  pro- 
he  then  get  ready  the  food ;  and  he  quick-  nounce  these  words.  A  merchant  buys 
ened  the  fire  with  his  breath,  and  as  he  them,  I  know  not  where,  and  sells  them 
bent  over,  his  beard  being  long,  the  smoke  to  some  old  hag  who  teaches  them,  or  has 
from  the  wood  forced  its  way  through  them  taught,  philosophy,  poetry,  all  East- 
the  beard  of  the  Khalif.  And  at  last,  ern  sciences,  in  order  that  one  day  they 
when  the  food  was  prepared,  Omar  of-  may  become  gifts  worthy  of  a  king.  And 
fered  it  unto  the  woman  and  the  two  little  when  their  education  is  finished,  and  their 
children ;  and  with  his  breath  did  he  cool  beauty  and  wisdom  call  forth  the  admira- 
the  food  while  these  ate  their  fill.  Then  he  tion  of  all  who  approach  them,  the  indus- 
left  them  the  sack  of  flour  and  the  jar  of  trious,  prudent  old  woman  does  indeed 
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offer  them  to  a  very  wise,  very  just  king",  consciousness  of  others;  these  women, 
And  when  this  very  wise,  very  just  king  who  forever  arc  pondering  the  loftiest, 
has  married  and  tired  of  them  and  grandest  problems  of  justice,  of  the  mo- 
seeks  other  loves,  he  will  probably  bestow  rality  of  men  and  of  nations,  never  throw 
them  (I  have  forgotten  the  end  of  this  one  questioning  glance  on  their  fate,  or 
particular  story,  but  this  is  the  invariable  for  one  instant  suspect  the  abominable  in- 
destiny  of  all  the  heroines  of  these  mar-  justice  whereof  they  are  the  victims.  Nor 
velous  legends)  on  his  favorite  viziers,  do  those  suspect  it  either  who  listen  to 
And  these  viziers  will  give  them  them,  and  love  and  admire  them,  and  un- 
away  in  exchange  for  a  vase  of  derstand  them.  And  we  who  marvel  at 
perfume,  for  a  belt  that  is  studded  this — we  who  also  reflect  on  justice  and 
with  jewels,  or  send  them,  it  may  be,  virtue,  on  pity  and  love — are  we  so  sure 
to  conciliate  a  powerful  protector,  or  a  that  they  who  come  after  us  shall  not 
hideous,  but  dreaded,  rival.  And  these  some  day  find,  in  our  present  social  condi- 
women,  so  fully  conscious  of  themselves,  tion,  a  spectacle  equally  disconcerting  and 
whose  gaze  can  penetrate  so  deep  into  the  amazing? 

Brussels,  Belgium. 


A    Modern  Seminar. 

By  Zillah  M.    Sherman. 

IN  the  interest  of  my  specialty  I  had  the  serious  importance  of  the  in- 
wandered  among  the  graduate  de-  formation.  With  accelerating  interest, 
partments  of  the  eastern  universities,  I  gazed  upon  the  feminine  aspirant  for 
and  understanding  that  "  Croesus,"  the  the  hights  of  Ph.D. -ism.  I  flattered  my- 
western  center  of  learning,  was  exploit-  self  that  the  scholar  in  me  had  totally 
ing  what  it  termed  the  scientific  study  of  submerged  frivolous,  personal  curiousity, 
English,  I  had  drifted  there  in  the  hope  but  there  must  have  been  some  traces  of 
of  realizing  the  suggestive  potency  of  this  mundane  propensity  left  in  my  im- 
this  progressive  phrase.  perfect  organism,  for  not  even  the  halo  of 

At  last  I  was  present  at  the  seminar,  the  approaching  Ph.D.  could  blind  my 

representing  "  advanced  work"  in  Words-  eyes  to  the  earthly  vision  of  the  woman; 

worth,  and  was  to  illustrate  the  ad  van-  and  just  like  any  common  individual,  who 

tages   of   applying  the  positive   method  had  never  heard  or  cared  that  Wordsworth 

to  the  study  of  English.     My  glance,  that  was  a  potent  force  in  summoning  English 

had   rested   upon   the   professor,   whose  poetry  from  the  misty  depths  of  artifi- 

manner  seemed  to  carry  an  omnipresent  cialty,  I  couldn't  help  seeing  that  the  un- 

wonder  at  the  achievement  of  professor-  compromising  stiffness  of  a  mortar-board 

ship,  traveled  with  keen  interest  over  the  was  a  rather  trying  setting  for  a  large, 

ten  or  twelve  persons,   ranging  in  age,  round   face  bearing  the  indelible  marks 

possibly,   from  twenty-five  to  forty-five,  of  the  forties,  and  I  observed  that  not 

who  had  met   for  the  scholarly  mining  even    the    scholarly   folds    of    the    black 

of  the  poet  of  the  simplicities.     Presently  gown  possessed  the  subtlety  altogether  to 

the  professor,  mustering  all   the  phara-  disguise  the  stumpy  lines  of  middle  age. 

phernalia  that  go  to  build  the  scholarly  Ah,  I  mused,  scholarly  monasticism  must 

expression,  said  :  be  a  great  refuge  for  women  of  that  type. 

"  Miss  Hailing,  will  you  give  us  your  Then   I   peremptorily  called  my   rioting 

report  ?  "  fancy  from  such  heresy  to  listen  to  the 

"  I  have  been  impressed,"  began  Miss  words  of  the  scholar,  for  the  atmosphere 

Hailing,    "  in   again   taking   up   Words-  had    generated   great   expectations,    and 

worth," probably    my    flimsy    speculations    had 

Her  impression  I  lost,  for  a  young  man  caused    me    to    lose    some    nuggets    of 

at  my  side,  whom   I   had  casually  met,  "  original  research." 

whispered     in     my     ear,     "  She     takes  "  Nature  was  to  Wordsworth  a  living 

her     Ph.D.     soon !  "     and     he     looked  power — carefully  note  the  word  living." 
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I  noted  the  term  and  was  living  in  hopes 
for  the  illumining  revelation  thereon. 
"  One  finds  in  the  Prelude  the  subject  of 
our  study  to-day,  the  reference  to  Nature 
in  terms  of  personality.  Note  the  ex- 
pressions '  Ye  Presences  of  Nature  in  the 
sky,  Ye  Visions  of  the  hills  (notice  that 
Iresences  and  Visions  begin  with  capi- 
tals in  the  edition  that  we  are  using) 
'  And  Souls  of  lonely  places !  '  and  the 
fine  gradation  in  the  apostrophe,  Pres- 
ences, Visions,  Souls,  rising  from  the 
visible  to  the  invisible.  And  that  the 
poet  felt  the  life  giving  principle  pulsat- 
ing through  all  Nature  finds  definite 
expression  in  the  fine  passage  beginning 
'  I  felt  the  sentiment  of  Being  spread  o'er 
all  that  moves  and  all  that  seemeth  still/ 
The  use  of  the  word  Being  there  shows 
wonderful,  poetic  insight ;  if  he  had  trav- 
eled through  the  whole  range  of  the 
English  language  he  could  not  have 
found  a  term  so  clearly  and  vitally  to 
convey  his  conception  here."  Here  I 
languidly  wondered  if  the  subject  could 
be  considered  as  thoroughly  exhausted 
without  taking  into  consideration  the 
other  languages,  French,  German,  Greek, 
Latin,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unknown 
possibilities  of  the  African  dialects.  And 
flien  a  thin,  dark,  serious  looking  young 
man,  who  peered  through  glasses  lending 
the  traditional  scholarly  air  to  his  counte- 
nance, threw  out  the  speculation  whether 
the  term  Being  might  denote  a  tinge  of 
Hegelian  thought,  whereupon  the  pro- 
fessor's ready  instincts  seized  upon  the 
suggestion  here  offered. 

"  Ah — er — yes,  indeed,"  he  ejaculated, 
"  most  pregnant  opportunity  for  research 
— it  might  be  well,  Mr.  Higgins,  for  you 
carefully  to  follow  out  this  idea — you 
might  make  something  of  it."  I  was  be- 
ginning to  recognize  the  advantage  of 
the  "  scientific  "  method.  Truly,  close,  ac- 
curate observation  has  its  reward,  I 
mused,  while  Mr.  Higgins  made  a  note 
in  his  notebook,  seeing,  doubtless,  the 
embryo  of  a  full  fledged  thesis. 

As  Miss  Hailing  proceeded  in  her 
journey  through  the  Prelude  my  imitative 
conscientiousness  allowed  none  of  the 
words  to  be  "  noted "  to  escape,  and 
when  she  had  finished,  leaving  no  doubts 
permissible  as  to  plenary,  Wordsworth- 
ian  inspiration,  my  notebook  had  reached 
voluminous  proportions. 

Mr.  Flint,  who  followed,  proved  him- 


self to  be  an  inventor,  displaying  a  ma- 
chine with  his  latest  improvements  on 
"  tone  color."  I  followed  his  elaborate 
diagrams  on  the  board  with  a  hopeless 
bewilderment  mingled  with  admiration 
for  work  that  had  reached  such  a 
hight  of  originality  as  to  render  it  safe 
from  comprehension.  I  inwardly  ap- 
plauded the  professor's  tact  in  suppress- 
ing signs  of  mystification  and  ennui,  as 
he  every  now  and  then  ejaculated  an  en- 
couraging, safe,  "  Ah,  yes,  I  see — ah, 
very  good !  " 

The  strain  was  becoming  a  little 
too  much  for  my  senses,  not  as  yet 
completely  initiated  into  the  scien- 
tific study  of  English,  and  in  the  midst 
of  Mr.  Flint's  strident  tones  I  found 
my  thoughts  wandering  from  his  self 
devised  machine  applied  to  Words- 
worthian  meter  to  his  personality.  Mr. 
Flint's  appearance  had  a  simple,  home- 
spun air,  suggestive  of  acquaintance 
with  some  remote  Western  ranch.  Well, 
that  is  as  it  should  be,  I  mused ;  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  to-day  about  the  aris- 
tocratic sin  of  the  exclusion  of  educa- 
tional privilege.  As  Mr.  Flint  indus- 
triously turned  the  cranks  of  his  instru- 
ment upon  Wordsworth's  lines  he  spoke 
of  Pomes  and  Potry  with  a  nonchalance 
showing  an  independent  freedom  from 
a  devotion  to  the  authorized  pronuncia- 
tion of  these  terms.  But  probably  when 
this  young  man  goes  out  to  Oshcaluma 
High  School,  I  ruminated,  armed  with 
a  Ph.D.,  it  will  not  be  too>  critical  of  that 
unseen  power — literary  feeling.  Again 
I  was  so  unprogressive  as  to  tolerate  the 
momentary  suspicion  whether  this  young 
man,  of  the  "  noble,  home  spun  type," 
would  not  be  a  more  congruous  member 
of  society  in  the  character  of  a  guardian 
of  poultry  rather  than  as  an  aspiring  stu- 
dent of  English  poetry.  Finally,  when 
Mr.  Flint  ceased  to  work  his  machine, 
there  was  an  audible  sigh  of  relief  and 
we  were  soon  listening  to  the  sound  of 
the  strokes  of  Miss  Wane's  scholarly 
pick-ax,  somewhat  light,  possibly,  I 
thought  for  the  mines  of  "  original  re- 
search." As  the  result  of  the  first  stroke 
of  her  dainty  tool,  she  declared  that  she 
had  been  much  interested  in  following 
the  development  in  this  autobiographical 
poem  of  the  poet's  faculties.  The  pro- 
fessor obligingly  greeted  this  as  tho  it 
had   originated   in   Miss   Wane's    fertile 
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brain,  and  my  erratic  fancy  at  once  ex- 
pressed its  approval  of  the  fact  that  even 
a  professor  doesn't  always  let  slip  the 
opportunity  to  be  obliging  to  a  pretty 
woman.  How  daintily  she  handled  her 
voluminous  notes,  and  how  well  she  read 
her  quotations !  She  looked  a  very  en- 
gaging" stage  Portia  in  her  cap  and  gown, 
playing  at  scholarly  earnestness  with  the 
serious  Wordsworthian  contemplations. 
An  obliging  whisper  from  my  omniscient 
neighbor  informed  me  that  Miss  Wane 
belonged  to  a  prominent  family — "  Tired 
of  society  and  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
know,  ambitious  to  be  a  scholar,  took  her 
A.B.,  and  is  now  working  for  an  A.M. 
Good  looking,  isn't  she?  "  And  I  imag- 
ined the  heart  under  the  somewhat 
shabby  coat  giving  a  tumultuous  leap  in 
futile  appreciation  of  the  unapproachable 
glories  of  Miss  Wane,  whom  in  my 
mind's  eye  I  saw,  after  her  present  whim 
had  lost  its  zest,  again  in  her  natural, 
bright  environment,  the  fascinating 
center  of  a  coterie  of  correctly,  unassail- 
ably  attired  young  men  not  too  disturb- 
ingly interested  in  literary  problems. 
When  Miss  Wane  arrived  at  the  "  culmi- 
nation "  of  Wordsworth's  power,  to  my 
dismay,  I  discovered  that,  in  listening 
to  her  charming  intonation,  I  had  neg- 
lected to  inscribe  a  single  note  in  my 
notebook  of  her  discoveries,  so  when  I 
heard  my  information  neighbor  saying 
"  I  have  given  my  attention  to  the  use 
of  colors  in  the  Prelude  "  my  pencil  once 
more  resumed  its  reverential  attitude. 
His  notebook,  I  perceived,  displayed  an 
accurately  tabulated  scheme  of  colors, 
in  which  blue,  green,  et  cetera,  figured. 
He  asserted  with  careful  fidelity  the  num- 
ber of  times  that  he  had  found  the  term 
green,  for  instance,  proceeding  with  his 
encyclopedic  task  until  he  had  run 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  the  rain- 
bow. This  accomplished,  his  devotion 
to  the  scientific  attitude  received  the 
final  act  of  adoration  in  the  remark, 
"  I  have  not  as  yet  drawn  the  deduc- 
tions from  my  work.''  I  thought  this 
a  commendable  posture  in  the  case  of 
an  investigator,  and  likewise  a  very 
safe  one.  I  recalled  the  fact,  too,  that 
this  young  man  had  confided  to  me  that 
he  was  working  for  an  A.M.  and  that  as 
soon  as  he  succeeded  in  securing  to  his 
name  these  potent  addenda  he  felt  pretty 
sure   of   getting  a   position   that   would 


bring  him  a  thousand  a  year,  and  I  mused 
that  scholarship  to-day  is  by  no  means 
a  visionary  dream,  it  has  its  marketable 
value,  and,  no  doubt,  with  such  a  visible 
star  looming  in  his  horizon,  there  would 
be  sufficient  stimulus  for  the  continuation 
of  the  mathematical  operation  from  the 
immortal  ode  down  through  the  naivete 
of  "  Alice  Fell."  I  recognized,  too,  in 
this  treatment  of  poetry  something  accu- 
rately definite,  enjoying  emancipation 
from  the  trammels  of  literary  mood,  for 
could  not  one  always  count,  and  so  utilize 
many  barren  moments?  But  at  this 
juncture  Miss  Hailing  queried  if  there 
were  not  some  special  significance  in  the 
poet's  frequent  use  of  "  green,"  suggest- 
ing that,  possibly,  it  was  his  devotion  to 
Nature  that  had  impelled  him  so  often  to 
utilize  this  garb  of  wood  and  field.  This 
seemed  to  impress  all,  I  noted,  as  a  rare 
mark  of  discernment,  and  I  couldn't  help 
wondering  if  this  prismatic  hue  were  not 
rather  common  among  the  poets,  to 
be  immediately  succeeded  by  the  re- 
minder that  such  literary  leaps  were 
unscientific ;  the  only  way  in  which  to 
settle  the  question  was  the  submitting 
all  the  poets  to  an  actual  dye- 
count,  and  I  became  sad  as  I  thought 
of  the  length  of  the  process,  extending 
from  Homer,  say,  down  through  modern, 
brilliant,  poetical  impressionism.  Ah — 
"  hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast  " — perhaps  here  was  material  for 
another  thesis. 

At  the  end  of  the  various  contests  with 
the  Prelude  that  followed,  showing  a  pro- 
nounced ingenuity  in  the  application  to 
it  of  the  sciences  of  botany,  natural  his- 
tory and  mathematics,  I  possessed  a  min- 
gled consciousness  that  this  poem  was  a 
sort  of  a  medley  of  a  flower  garden  and 
zoological  curiosities,  the  whole  illu- 
mined by  a  brilliant  coloring,  in  which 
large  splashes  of  green  predominated. 
I  also  observed  that  the  professor  never 
deviated  from  his  faith  in  future  revela- 
tion when  each  contestant  left  the  deduc- 
tions from  his  work — unknown  quanti- 
ties. 

When  the  great  clock  chanted  that 
eleven  hours  of  one  day  more  had  passed 
into  oblivion  and  that  the  two  hours  de- 
voted to  "  advanced  work  "  in  Words- 
worth were  no  more,  I  closed  my  note- 
book full  of  potential  theses,  and  as  I 
passed  from  the  jaded  light  of  the  lecture 
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room  out  into  the  sunlit  air  I  sympa- 
thetically thought  of  the  "  Scholar 
( ivpsey  "  and  through  my  brain  drifted 
Arnold's  lines  : 

"  Come,  let  me  read  the  oft-read  tale  again  ! 

The  story  of  the  Oxford  scholar  poor, 

Of  pregnant  parts  and  quick,  inventive  brain, 


Who,  tired  of  knocking  at  preferment's  door, 
One  summer  morn  forsook 
His  friends  and  went  to  learn  the  gypsy  lore, 
And  roamed  the  world  with  that  wild  brother- 
hood, 
And  came,  as  most  men  thought,  to  little  good. 
But  came  to  Oxford  and  his  friends  no  more !  " 

Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


Pico    Coyote    and    Swivel-Ears. 

By  Dane  Coolidge. 


OLD  PICO  the  Coyote  was  lying 
against  the  cool  side  of  a  dry  wash 
on  the  edge  of  the  Santa  Ana 
river-bottom  in  Southern  California,  and 
trying  to  sleep  until  evening.  But  the 
fleas  insisted  upon  running  across  his 
empty  stomach  and  he  got  sand  in  his  ear 
trying  to  scratch  without  getting  up,  and 
at  last,  losing  all  patience,  he  jumped  to 
his  feet  whimpering. 

When  Pico  was  young  they  called  him 
Sniffler,  but  when  he  grew  up  they 
changed  his  name  to  Pico,  for  "  pico  " 
means  sharp  in  the  country  in  which  he 
lived,  and  his  nose  grew  long  and  sharp 
like  the  bill  of  the  mud-hen  that  lived  in 
the  tule  patches  below.  Like  some  other 
sharp-nosed  people,  Pico  was  of  a  peevish 
and  prying  disposition,  and,  being  a  coy- 
ote, he  was  born  unlucky.  And  he  had 
seen  so  many  square  meals  disappear  into 
sudden  holes  that  life,  as  he  looked  back 
upon  it,  seemed  a  waste  of  cactus  spines 
and  gopher-holes.  Conscious  of  all  this 
and  of  his  growing  pain,  Old  Pico  Coy- 
ote sat  up  and  scratched  the  fleas  vicious- 
ly, and  whimpered  to  himself : 

"  I  can't  sleep  and  I  can't  rest.  The 
fleas  eat  me  up  and  I  starve  to  death  on 
crickets  and  these  disgusting  kangaroo- 
rats  that  eat  wormwood  bark  and  spoil 
the  flavor  of  their  hind  legs.  And  here  I 
am,  with  my  skin  sticking  to  my  ribs,  and 
the  fleas  running  up  and  down  between 
them.  I  wish  I  could  find  a  mouse  nest  or 
some  young  birds  or  a  good  long-tailed 
lizard  or  a  rabbit!  Now,  if  I  just  could 
catch  a  big  rabbit  and  eat  him  all — and 
bury  his  head  and  feet  to  chew  when  I 
woke  up — I  should  get  fat;  but  I'll  get 
hide-bound  pretty  soon  if  I  don't  stretch 
my  skin  more.  By  my  nose,  I'll  try  old 
Swivel-Ears  again ;  maybe  I  can  catch 
him  asleep  now,  while  it  is  hot.  I  should 
have  got  him  that  last  time  if  he  hadn't 
run  down  the  badger-hole;  but  it's  just 


my  luck — fleas  and  cactus  thorns  and 
badger-holes."  So  he  grumbled  to  him- 
self as  he  sneaked  up  the  high  hill  and 
looked  out  over  the  sage-brush  mesa  to 
the  mountains,  where  the  sun  was  going 
to  set  pretty  soon. 

The  warm,  dry  wind  puffed  into  his  open 
mouth  as  he  dropped  panting  under  a 
rock  and  gazed  out  on  the  plain  below. 
He  choked  and  stopped  panting. 

"Mf,  mf,"  he  sniffed;  "I  smell  him. 
He  is  near.  He  must  be  on  the  hill.  Mff. 
If  I  can  only  make  him  run  down  hill !  " 
and  he  started  down  a  little  gulch,  sniffing 
the  scent  and  walking  easy  on  his  padded 
feet  so  he  would  not  break  any  sticks. 
The  scent  grew  strong;  he  caught  his 
breath  with  joy;  there  he  was,  under  the 
wild  buckwheat  bush,  sleeping,  sleeping ! 
Hah !  Nov/  he  would  nab  him,  easy  and 
easy,  behind  the  bushes,  closer  and  closer, 
and  then !  But  old  Swivel-Ears  sat  with 
his  head  against  the  wild  buckwheat  and 
his  long  ears  dropped  back,  while  his  lit- 
tle split  nose  worked  up  and  down,  breath- 
ing the  warm  air  that  smelled  of  sage- 
brush and  alfilaria  and  cotton-wood  and 
dry  things  ;  and  his  eyes  were  closed.  But 
Pico  the  Coyote  saw  his  gray  rump  and 
black  tail,  and  he  walked  very  carefully 
in  the  sticks,  while  his  eyes  changed  from 
green  to  yellow.  And  all  the  time  Swivel- 
Ears  slept  in  the  shade. 

Then  Pico  Coyote  forgot  and  began  to 
breathe  hard,  "  Hah-hee,  hah-hee,  hah- 
hee,"  and  Swivel-Ears  the  Jack-Rabbit 
swung  his  long  ear  on  a  pivot  and  said  to 
himself  in  his  sleep,  "  What  do  I  hear?  " 
And  then  he  worked  his  nose. 

"  Mff,  what  do  I  smell  ?  "  He  opened 
his  big  eyes  and  bulged  them  out. 

"  Chee — ee  !  What !  Coyote,  coyote  !  " 
and  he  jumped  through  the  bush  just  as 
Pico  Coyote  landed  on  top  of  it  with  his 
long  jaws  open,  and  the  shining  white 
teeth  snapped  like  a  steel  trap  behind  him, 
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Now  jack-rabbits  do  not  think  very 
much,  but  Swivel-Ears  was  old.  His 
back  was  brindled  and  his  ears  were 
frayed  along  the  tender  edge,  and  he 
knew  Pico  mighty  well.  He  had  just 
awakened,  tho,  and  he  had  forgotten 
where  he  was  when  he  went  to  sleep ;  so 
when  he  jumped  he  fell  right  into  the 
gulch,  and  then  he  did  not  know  where  he 
was.  He  plunged  right  under  the  heavy 
sage-brush  at  the  bottom  and  crouched 
down  trembling,  with  his  eyes  bulging 
away  out  and  his  ears  shaking — and  then 
old  Pico  dived  in  after  him. 

At  the  first  smash  of  brush  Swivel-Ears 
shot  out  from  the  other  side  and  ran  with 
mighty  jumps  down  the  mountain  side, 
sailing  over  the  sage-brush  and  rocks  and 
dropping,  jumping  out  into  the  air  and 
dropping,  with  Pico  jumping  further  and 
jumping  faster  close  behind  him.  Every 
time  Swivel-Ears  hit  the  grdund  it  hurt  his 
little  forefeet,  but  Coyote  had  big  forelegs 
that  did  not  get  hurt,  and  he  gained  at 
every  jump.  Now,  Swivel-Ears  was  still 
half  asleep  when  he  started  down  the 
mountain,  but  every  time  he  sailed 
through  the  air  and  heard  Pico  breaking 
the  brush  behind  him  he  woke  up  some 
more  and  jumped  harder  with  his  hind 
legs.  But  the  first  thing  he  knew  Pico  lit 
right  behind  him,  panting  hoarsely  and 
snapping  his  teeth  together.  Swivel-Ears 
made  one  wild  jump  into  a  bush  to  one 
side,  while  Pico  plowed  through  the 
brush  trying  to  stop. 

Then  Swivel-Ears  buckled  his  big  ears 
back  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  out  over 
the  open  plain.  And  every  time  he  jumped 


he  woke  up  some  more,  and  his  feet 
seemed  to  bounce  like  rubber  when  he 
struck  the  ground,  and  he  ran  for  the 
high  mountain  to  the  west,  where  the  sun 
was  going  to  set.  And  Pico  Coyote  ran 
after  him,  yelping  and  making  a  dust; 
but  when  Swivel-Ears  started  to  run  up 
the  mountain  he  stopped,  because  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  catch  him  up  hill. 

So  old  Pico  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  and  breathed  hard  through  his 
mouth,  while  Swivel-Ears  jumped  and 
jumped  up  the  high  mountain  until  he  got 
tired  and  stopped.  And  Swivel-Ears 
breathed  very  hard,  too,  through  his  little 
split  nose,  and  he  trembled  as  he  looked 
down  to  where  Pico  the  Coyote  was  limp- 
ing away,  for  he  remembered  how  he  had 
snapped  his  white  teeth  when  they  ran 
down  the  hill. 

As  the  sun  set  behind  the  great  moun- 
tain old  Pico  stopped  on  a  little  mound 
and  looked  back,  and  then  he  began  to 
whimper  and  cry  to  himself. 

"  Wicka,  wicka,  woo,  my  feet  are  sore ; 
wicka,  wicka,  woo-00,  Eve  got  cactus  in 
my  feet ;  wy,  wy,  wy,  woo,  woo,  I  wish  I 
had  something  to  eat ;  woo,  woo,  wuh, 
wuh,  woo,  I  wish  I  had  caught  old 
Swivel-Ears."  And  he  howled  so  loud 
that  all  the  other  coyotes  on  the  plains 
and  hills  joined  in,  and  they  all  howled 
together. 

Then  Pico  the  Coyote  sat  down  and 
tried  to  bite  the  cactus  thorns  out  from 
between  his  toes,  and  all  the  time  he 
whimpered  and  whined  because  his  feet 
were  sore,  and  he  was  hungry,  and  he 
wanted  old  Swivel-Ears  to  eat. 

Stanford  University,  Cal. 


Municipal    Public    Baths    in    England    and    the 

United    States. 


By  Caro  Lloyd. 


IN  1846  the  British  Parliament  passed 
the  "  Baths  and  Wash  Houses  Act," 
authorizing  local  authorities  to  raise 
loans  for  building  and  maintaing  baths 
and  wash  houses  for  the  poor.  By  1854, 
London  alone  possessed  thirteen  baths, 
and  to-day  out  of  304  towns  in  England 
and   Wales,   one-third   maintain   one   or 


more  establishments.  Of  these,  45  have 
a  population  of  less  than  40,000,  thus 
showing  that  even  uncrowded  towns  have 
recognized  the  virtue  of  the  system.  The 
loans  sanctioned  for  the  purpose  in  the 
last  dozen  years  amount  to  over  $7,000,- 
000. 

These  baths,  especially  the  swimming 
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pools,  are  a  great  amusement  to  the  work- 
ing* classes  in  England,  and  on  the  half- 
holiday,  which  fortunately  occurs  there 
once  a  week  the  year  round,  factory  and 
shop  hands  crowd  these  establishments. 
They  vary  in  form  from  the  ordinary 
type  containing  first  and  second  class  pri- 
vate tubs  and  swimming  pools  to  those  in- 
cluding hot  and  cold,  salt  or  fresh  water, 
vapor,  plunge,  shower  and  Turkish  baths. 
A  good  example  of  the  average  modern 
English  variety  is  found  in  the  Cheetham 
baths  at  Manchester.  The  building  cost 
$63,000,  and  contains  besides  a  first-class 
swimming  pool,  50  x  72  feet,  a  second- 
class  one,  75  x  24  feet,  which  has  a  bal- 
cony for  visitors  at  swimming  contests, 
and  is  convertible  into  a  gymnasium  in 
winter.  There  are  20  tub  baths,  a  super- 
intendent's residence,  and  an  adjoining 
hall  for  meetings.  Tubs  are  the  rule  in 
England,  the  slant  shower  or  rain  baths 
so  popular  on  the  Continent  as  accom- 
plishing the  greatest  result  with  the  least 
outlay  having  met  with  little  favor  there. 
In  London  where  the  smoke  sifts  down 
eternally  like  a  snowstorm  blackened  by 
a  curse,  keeping  clean  is  even  for  the 
well-to-do  an  endless  task,  and  the  under- 
vitalized,  overworked  poor  need  all  the 
help  possible.  Bathtubs  are  rare  in  the 
old  London  houses,  but  fortunately  no 
part  of  the  city  is  without  its  public  fa- 
cilities. The  baths,  in  number  about  75, 
are  under  the  local  control  of  the  vestries 
or  boroughs.  Of  the  42  London  vestries, 
31  have  established  bath  houses,  and  9 
are  about  to  do  so.  They  have  invested 
in  this  direction  over  $3,000,000,  and 
spend  yearly  almost  $600,000.  Many  of 
the  buildings  possess  imposing  exteriors, 
and  all  are  scrupulously  clean,  having 
white  porceiain  tubs,  walls  of  white 
glazed  brick,  and  tanks  lined  with  white 
tiles,  electric  lights,  and  in  some  cases 
even  palms  and  ferns.  The  new  estab- 
lishment in  the  Islington  slums,  consid- 
ered a  model,  contains  a  first-class  swim- 
ming bath,  132  x  40  feet,  with  140  dress- 
ing cabins ;  a  second-class  one,  100  x  35 
feet,  and  71  dressing  cabins;  a  women's 
swimming  bath,  75  x  25  feet,  and  108 
private  bathrooms.  The  number  of  bath- 
ers in  London  during  the  year  1897-98 
was  3,206,015,  exclusive  of  several  large 
vestries,  whose  numbers  I  could  not  ob- 
tain. 


According  to  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
the  baths  are  supported  by  taxes,  and  re- 
turns from  England  and  Wales  show 
them  to  be  in  no  case  self-supporting.  In 
London  the  tax  varies  from  l/2  to  3 
pence  in  the  pound,  altho  the  vestry  of 
St.  Pancras  prides  itself  on  having  never 
in  its  thirty  years'  history  levied  more 
than  1-5  pence  on  the  pound.  Altho  the 
baths  are  established  for  the  general  wel- 
fare, it  has  not  been  deemed  expedient  to 
offer  the  privileges  free,  and  a  nominal 
charge  is  always  made.  The  usual  scale 
is:  First-class  private  bath,  warm,  12 
cents ;  cold,  6  cents ;  second-class,  4  cents 
and  2  cents;  first-class  swimming  bath, 
\2  cents;  second-class,  4  cents.  In  some 
cases  these  charges  might  be  sufficient  to 
defray  running  expenses  were  it  not  for 
the  necessity  of  paying  loans  and  inter- 
est. The  cost  of  building  the  baths  va- 
ries. Five  Glasgow  establishments  range 
in  round  numbers/ from  $82,000  to  $165,- 
000.  Many  towns  erect  them  for  $50,- 
000.  The  tendency,  especially  in  large 
cities,  is  toward  more  expensive  concerns. 
The  parish  of  Islington,  in  London,  has 
built  two  costing,  respectively,  $131,000 
and  $175,000,  and  the  most  expensive  of 
all  in  the  aristocratic  district  of  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  cost  $220,- 
000.  Intelligent  officials,  however,  as  a 
rule,  advocate  numerous  comparatively 
small  and  inexpensive  buildings  in  popu- 
lous centers. 

A  comparison  between  these  facilities 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  whole  Eng- 
lish population,  and  those  offered  by  our 
own  large  towns  is  most  striking,  and 
suggests  that  the  communal  conscience 
of  Americans  needs  expansion. 

As  long  ago  as  1852,  New  York,  to- 
gether with  the  principal  European  cit- 
ies, was  considering  following  England's 
lead  and  maintaining  public  baths.  To- 
day it  has  not  yet  a  single  establishment 
under  municipal  control  where  warm 
baths  may  be  obtained  in  winter,  altho 
one  such  is  about  to  be  opened.  In  the 
same  period  they  have  become  common 
all  over  Europe,  forty  towns  in  Scan- 
dinavia, Germany  and  Switzerland  hav- 
ing even  introduced  warm  shower  baths 
into  the  public  schools.  New  York  has, 
it  is  true,  fifteen  free  floating  baths  sta- 
tioned at  various  points  along  the  North 
and  East  rivers,  but  they  are  open  only 
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from  June  to  October.  Less  money  has 
been  expended  on  the  whole  fifteen  than 
on  many  a  single  establishment  in  Lon- 
don. Their  entire  annual  expense  is 
$45,000,  whereas  London's  outlay  is  thir- 
teen times  as  great.  That  public  baths 
are  needed  in  New  York  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  an  average  of  4,000,000  bathers 
use  the  present  facilities  every  summer. 
During  the  winter  a  majority  of  these 
people  are  at  a  loss  for  accommodation, 
as  only  tenements  of  the  first  class  con- 
tain bath  rooms,  and  there  are  but  few 
bath  houses  run  by  private  enterprise. 

Chicago  is  quite  as  smoky  as  London, 
but  much  dirtier,  for  while  London's 
streets  are  kept  clean  Chicago's  are  in- 
credibly neglected.  It  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  this  vast  city  has  four  public 
baths  in  operation,  and  is  now  giving  on 
an  average  50,000  baths  a  month.  Like 
those  of  Boston  and  Buffalo,  they  are  en- 
tirely free.  L'ntil  recently  they  were  only 
open  from  nine  to  six  o'clock,  and  not  at 
all  on  Sundays  or  holidays,  and  were 
therefore  only  available  for  the  unem- 
ployed. A  growing  demand  for  their  use 
by  workmen  after  hours  has  resulted  in 
one  establishment  at  least  being  kept  open 
every  Sunday  night  the  year  round,  and 
two  evenings  a  week  in  the  summer. 

Boston  was  the  pioneer  city  of  the 
LTnited  States  on  this  point.  As  early 
as  i860  it  decided  that  it  was  part  of  the 
legitimate  function  of  a  city  to  provide 
its  citizens  with  free  cleanliness  as  well 
as  free  education.  Yet  while  it  has  18 
free  sea-water  bath  houses  in  summer,  it 
has  so  far  only  2  all  the  year  round  es- 
tablishments. It  is  working  to  add  to 
these,  and  has  introduced  a  free  swim- 
ming course  into  the  public  school  cur- 
riculum. Probably  the  only  bath  house 
in  the  United  States  approaching  those  in 
common  use  in  England  is  the  one  at 
Brookline,  Mass.,  which  embodies  the 
best  features  of  foreign  models.  A 
small  fee  is  charged  four  days  of  the 
week,  and  its  actual  cost  to  the  town  in 
the  year  1897-98  was  $3,310.16,  when  be- 


sides the  baths  it  gave  free  swimming  les- 
sons to  7,750  school  children. 

St.  Paul  supports  one  all-the-year 
round  public  shower  and  pool  bath.  Jt 
is  free  two  and  one-half  days  a  week,  and 
at  other  times  the  charge  is  10  cents.  One 
half-da)-  is  reserved  for  women,  but  its 
principal  patrons  are  newsboys  and 
school  boys. 

San  Francisco's  only  baths,  the  "  Lick 
Baths,"  are  under  private  control,  and 
were  endowed  by  James  Lick  for  the  pub- 
lic use.  Brooklyn  supports  five  floating 
baths  in  summer,  sometimes  patronized 
by  100,000  persons  weekly,  but  has  no 
winter  accommodations.  A  like  case  is 
that  of  Minneapolis,  Detroit  and  Wash- 
ington, the  latter  spending  only  $3,000 
yearly  for  the  maintenance  of  a  bathing 
beach,  and  of  Philadelphia,  whose  nine 
summer  baths  were  used  3,347,048  times 
in  1898.  Milwaukee  has  two  all-the-year- 
round  baths,  besides  summer  arrange- 
ments on  the  lake  shore.  Buffalo  has  a 
fine  permanent  establishment,  and  an- 
other about  to  be  opened.  Thus  out  of 
seventeen  of  our  largest  cities  there  are 
to  be  found  municipal  winter  baths  in 
only  seven,  aggregating  twelve  establish- 
ments in  all,  as  against  seventy-five  in 
London  alone. 

It  is  a  popular  impression  that  in  our 
American  houses  bath  rooms  are  so  gen- 
erally found  that  public  arrangements 
are  not  needed.  But  investigation  dis- 
proves this.  In  a  district  of  Chicago, 
containing  17,900  inhabitants,  there  are 
only  two  private  tubs,  and  these  are  both 
in  the  same  house.  Dr.  Rohe,  of  Balti- 
more, in  statistics  concerning  18  Ameri- 
can cities  without  public  baths,  showed 
that  only  23  per  cent,  of  the  residences 
are  supplied  with  tubs. 

Much  testimony  might  be  summoned 
to  prove  the  physical  and  moral  benefits 
to  the  community  of  public  baths.  But 
the  inscription  carved  over  the  entrance 
in  Brookline  is  terse  and  tells  the  story : 

"  Brookline   Public   Bath, 
The  health  of  the  people 
The  beginning  of  happiness." 
Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island. 
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THE  statistics  of  the  religious  bodies 
of  the  United  States  are  presented 
this  year  in  three  tables.  Table  I 
shows  the  number  of  ministers,  churches 
and  communicant  members  of  the  dif- 
ferent organizations  in  1890  and  in  1900; 
Table  II  the  net  gains  in  the  different 
denominations  in  ministers,  churches  and 
communicant  members  during  the  ten 
years,  with  the  percentage  of  gain  in 
members ;  also  the  gain  in  members  dur- 
ing the  current  year  with  the  percentage ; 
Table  III  gives  the  ministers,  churches 
and  members  of  a  large  number  of  bodies 
reported  in  the  census  of  1890,  but  in 
regard  to  which  there  has  either  been  no 
information  at  all  during  the  ten  years, 
or  such  very  incomplete  information  as 
does  not  furnish  the  basis  for  a  presenta- 
tion of  their  present  condition. 

Totals  have,  with  one  exception,  the 
Lutherans,  been  omitted  from  the  tables 
for  several  reasons :  First,  lack  of  homo- 
geneity in  the  different  bodies ;  a  total 
including  Protestants,  Greeks  and  Ro- 
man Catholics,  Jews,  Mormons,  Spirit- 
ualists, etc.,  does  not  seem  of  great  value. 
Second,  diversities  within  the  different 
families ;  there  seems  no  good  reason  for 
separating  the  Reformed  from  the  Pres- 
byterian, the  Evangelical  bodies  from 
the  Methodists,  the  Disciples  from  the 
Baptists,  altho  such  separation  would 
probably  be  preferred,  while  again  the 
Episcopalians  might  well  include  Epis- 
copal Methodists  as  well  as  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church.  Third,  the 
difficulty,  as  noted  below  in  regard  to  the 
Baptists,  of  drawing  a  clear  line  between 
certain  denominations ;  in  this  connection 
it  should  be  noted  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Christian  Scientists  and 
probably  of  the  Christian  Catholics 
(Dowie)  are  also  reported  by  other 
churches.  Fourth,  differing  methods  of 
computation ;  the  figures  for  the  Evan- 
gelical denominations  represent  church 
membership,  while  those  for  the  Greeks, 
Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  represent 
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population.  Fifth,  a  belief  that  it  is  bet- 
ter for  each  denomination  to  stand  upon 
its  own  basis,  independent  of  bodies  with 
which  its  connection  is  more  or  less  in- 
definite. 

The  value  of  the  percentage  of  gain 
is  twofold ;  first,  to  show  the  relation  of 
the  growth  of  the  churches  to  that  of 
the  general  population,  and  also  the  nor- 
mal development  within  the  churches 
themselves.  With  regard  to  the  first  it 
is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  percentage 
of  growth  in  the  country  at  large  for  the 
ten  years  is  .218,  while  that  for  the  past 
year  has  been  estimated  at  .018.  A  first 
glance  at  the  percentages  for  the  current 
year  compared  with  the  percentages  for 
the  ten  years  might  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  rate  of  increase  has  materially 
fallen  off.  This  is  not  correct,  as  will 
be  very  manifest  by  a  comparison  with 
the  general  growth  of  population.  It 
must  be  remembered  also  that  much 
larger  figures  are  involved  and  that  the 
percentage  must  necessarily  be  propor- 
tionately small ;  so  also  a  normal  growth 
for  a  large  body  gives  a  smaller  percent- 
age than  a  corresponding  growth  for  a 
small  body,  and  also  that  a  growth  cov- 
ering a  longer  period  is  disproportionate 
in  its  rate  to  that  covering  a  snorter  pe- 
riod. 

The  figures  as  given  for  1900  are  by 
no  means  co-ordinate  in  date,  but  repre- 
sent different  times  of  collation  during 
the  year.  Thus  the  figures  for  the  Con- 
gregationalists  are  taken  from  the  Year- 
Book,  published  in  the  first  of  the  year; 
so  also  for  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Presbyterian  figures  are  those  presented 
at  the  Assemblies  in  the  spring.  A  num- 
ber of  the  Baptist  statistics  are  those 
compiled  just  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  Methodist  figures  include  the  spring 
conferences  of  1900,  but  not  the  fall  con- 
ferences. This  discrepancy  of  dates  is, 
however,  not  as  disadvantageous  as 
might  be  imagined,  the  value  of  the  fig- 
ures  being   chiefly   that   of    comparison 
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with  preceding  figures.  So  far  as  prac- 
ticable, and  it  has  been  practicable  in 
almost  every  case,  the  new  figures  have 
been  obtained  from  official  sources,  either 
the  published  year-books  of  the  denomi- 
nations or  the  report  of  authorized  offi- 
cials. The  blanks  in  the  gains  during 
the  current  year  indicate  that  there  are 
n  available  statistics  for  thecurrent  year, 
and  the  figures  given  for  1900  are  those 
of  one  or  two  years  back,  as  the  case  may 
be.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  these 
blanks  occur  in  comparatively  few  of  the 
larger  bodies.  Some  reference  to  the 
different  organizations  will  be  advanta- 
geous for  the  more  accurate  understand- 
ing of  the  situation 

Adventists :  Of  the  six  Adventist 
bodies  only  one  regularly  reports  statis- 
tics, the  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  with 
headquarters  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  The 
Life  and  Advent  Union  have  sent  in  from 
time  to  time  figures  which,  however,  ap- 
pear to  be  in  the  nature  of  estimates 
rather  than  of  exact  computation.  Of 
the  other  bodies  the  only  one  with  regard 
to  which  is  has  been  practicable  to  secure 
any  figures  later  than  those  of  the  census 
is  the  Advent  Christians,  who  reported  in 
1890  25,816  members,  and  later  than 
that  26,500. 

Armenians :  The  figures  for  the  Ar- 
menians are  necessarily  estimates.  They 
are  estimates,  however,  based  upon  care- 
ful computation  by  men  who  are  well 
posted  in  regard  to  the  situation.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  orthodox  and  the  evangelical, 
the  evangelical  meaning  those  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  mission  churches 
of  the  American  Board  in  Turkey.  An 
approximate  division  gives  2,500  for 
them  and  6,000  for  the  orthodox  or  Gre- 
gorian Armenians.  These  figures,  how- 
ever, are  necessarily  uncertain. 

Baptists:  Of  the  13  Baptist  bodies 
reported  in  the  census  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  secure  any  later  information  of 
value  in  regard  to  six.  The  Baptist 
Year-Book  includes  the  Northern,  South- 
ern and  Colored  Baptists,  but  the  total  is 
essentially  different  from  the  total  given 
for  those  three  bodies  by  their  best  sta- 
tisticians. Thus  the  total  in  the  Baptist 
Year-Book  for  1900  is  4,181,686;  the 
totals  given  in  these  tables  for  the  three 
bodies,  each  obtained  from  authorities 
in  the  different  bodies,  is  4,446,833.     A 


portion  of  this  discrepancy  appears  to 
be  due  to  the  inclusion  in  the  figures  for 
the  Northern  Baptists  of  a  number  who 
are  also  included  in  the  figures  for  the 
colored  Baptists;  but  it  is  impracticable 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  them. 
Cordial  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Lansing 
Burrows  for  his  special  efforts  to  secure 
an  accurate  statement  for  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  and  the  statistician 
of  the  Colored  Baptists,  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Cohron,  has  done  his  best  to  obtain  ac- 
curate figures.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  three  bodies  so  closely  identified 
will  arrive  at  a  more  satisfactory  basis 
of  statistics. 

Of  the  River  Brethren  one  body  only 
reports  any  change  at  all,  and  its  re- 
ports are  very  meager.  Every  effort 
to  secure  information  as  to  the  Plymouth 
Brethren  has  failed  and  the  only  figures 
available  are  those  of  the  census  of  1890. 

Catholics :  This  term  is  used  in  these 
tables  to  indicate  only  Roman  Catholics, 
together  with  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  so-called  Independent  Catholics. 
The  basis  of  the  statistics  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  the  official  directory 
of  that  Church,  which  gives  a  total  of 
ministers  and  churches  as  in  the  tables 
and  of  population  as  10,129,677.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  figures  for  the 
census  of  1890  there  was  a  deduction 
of  15  per  cent,  to  include,  on  the  best 
estimate  available,  baptized  children  un- 
der nine  years  of  age,  and  that  proportion 
has  been  preserved  through  the  different 
years.  The  details  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic figures  in  the  different  dioceses  show 
that  they  are  almost  wholly  estimates. 
Out  of  86  archdioceses,  dioceses  and 
vicariates  apostolics  only  three  show  re- 
ports with  figures  in  the  unit  column. 
Almost  all  are  even  thousands,  which 
would  indicate  very  clearly  that  there  are 
absolutely  no  accurate  statistics  with  re- 
gard to  the  body.  The  status  of  the  In- 
dependent Catholics  during  the  past  year 
is  very  uncertain,  and  with  regard  to  both 
the  Polish  branch,  as  reported  a  year 
ago,  and  the  Old  Catholic  branch  there 
are  no  late  figures  available. 

Christians :  The  two  Christian  bodies, 
the  Christian  Connection  and  the  Chris- 
tian Church  South,  have  been  amalga- 
mated within  the  past  year  or  two.  The 
present  figures  are  the  best  available,  but 
are  reported  under  reserve. 
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The  most  phenomenal  growth  of  any 
body  during  the  ten  years  is  that  of  the 
Christian  Scientists,  who  reported  in 
1890  26  ministers,  221  churches  and  8,724 
communicants.  The  present  figures  are 
the  best  that  can  be  obtained  through 
their  representatives  in  this  city,  but  are 
apparently  estimates. 

The  Christian  Missionary  Association, 
the  Christian  Union,  the  Church  Tri- 
umphant and  the  Communistic  societies 
have  all  dropped  out,  it  being  impossible 
to  secure  any  new  information.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Church  of  God  (Winebren- 
nerian),  the  latest  figures  are  estimates 
rather  than  accurate  statements. 

Among  what  may  be  called  the  regular 
denominations  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
show  the  most  remarkable  growth.  The 
figures  of  membership  for  the  census  were 
641,051 ;  the  latest  available  are  1,149,982, 
very  nearly  double.  It  is  also  the  denom- 
ination that  has  branched  out  most  widely 
in  its  church  efforts,  both  in  the  line  of 
church  extension  and  of  distinctively 
church  education,  which  perhaps  may  ac- 
count in  a  degree  at  least  for  its  growth. 

Of  the  Dunkards,  or  German  Baptists, 
three  bodies  give  fairly  accurate  statis- 
tics. One  of  these  shows  a  considerable 
decrease;  the  others  a  good  growth. 

The  situation  in  the  Evangelical  Bodies 
is  easily  misapprehended.  At  the  time  of 
the  census  they  formed  one  body,  num- 
bering 133,313  members.  The  division 
in  the  church  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  occa- 
sioned an  apparent  loss  to  the  Associa- 
tion, but  the  two  bodies  together  show  a 
considerable  gain  during  the  ten  years, 
the  present  figures  being  179,858,  a  gain 
of  42,545.  or  .3  percent. 

Of  the  bodies  of  Friends  the  Orthodox 
is  the  only  one  with  regard  to  which  it  is 
possible  to  secure  any  figures.  The 
Hicksites,  Wilburites  and  Primitive  bod- 
ies make  no  report  whatever.  So  far  as 
can  be  learned  the  situation  in  them  is  not 
materially  different  from  that  of  ten  years 
ago.  Similarly  the  Friends  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  the  German  Evangelical  Protes- 
tants have  dropped  out  of  sight.  The  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Synod  collects  good  sta- 
tistics and  shows  a  fair  growth. 

In  1890  the  figures  for  the  Jewish  con- 
gregations were  based  upon  the  number 
of  families,  and  were  given  as  130,496. 
Within  the  past  two  years  a  Jewish  year- 


Ixiuk  lias  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Ad- 
ler,  and  lie  has  presented  the  total  of  Jew- 
ish population  for  the  past  year  as  1,058,- 
135.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  how- 
ever, an  estimate  is  made  of  the  number 
of  families,  which  is  also  given. 

Latter  Day  Saints :  Every  effort  to  se- 
cure accurate  statements  with  regard  to 
the  Mormons  has  failed.  Repeated  in- 
quiries have  brought  no  responses,  and  the 
figures  given — 300,000 — are  an  estimate 
made  two  years  since  and  probably  far 
within  the  truth.  The  Reorganized 
Church  keeps  fairly  good  statistics. 

The  Lutherans :  The  Lutheran  bodies 
are  more  closely  united  than  the  different 
bodies  of  any  other  name,  and  yet  there  is 
no  common  basis  of  statistical  returns, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  be  absolutely  ac- 
curate in  regard  to  them.  The  figures 
given  are  those  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
Almanac,  the  one  representing  the  Gen- 
eral Council.  Whether  these  accurately 
represent  the  figures  for  the  other  bodies 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  altho  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ochsenford  states  that  he  has  given  the 
official  reports  wherever  available.  The 
Independent  Synods  are  here  combined, 
but  an  interesting  classification  is  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Ochsenford.  According  to 
this,  of  these  Independent  Synods  seven 
are  predominantly  German  and  show  a 
total  of  173,785  members;  four  are  Nor- 
wegian, with  247,467  members ;  two  are 
Danish,  with  18,500  members ;  there  is 
one  Synod  of  Icelanders,  with  5,559  mem- 
bers, and  one  Finnish  Synod,  with  11,048 
members.  The  kindred  body  of  Walden- 
stromians  has  furnished  no  late  statistics. 

The  Mennonite  bodies  are  most  of 
them  making  efforts  to  give  complete  re- 
ports, and  those  mentioned  in  the  tables 
may  be  accepted  as  accurate. 

the  Methodist  Bodies:  Of  the  17 
Methodist  bodies  mentioned  in  the  census 
verv  few  have  dropped  from  view,  and  the 
others  show  a  good  growth,  with  care- 
fully prepared  statistics.  The  returns  in 
the  minutes  of  the  different  conferences 
unfortunately  include  membership  in  for- 
eign lands,  and  these  have  been  deducted 
in  order  to  give  the  actual  membership  in 
this  country.  If  the  authorities  in  these 
different  bodies  could  mark  this  distinc- 
tion themselves  instead  of  leaving  it  for 
others  to  do  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
correct  appreciation  of  the  position  of  the 
different  Churches. 
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The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  bodies  curate  figures.  Those  given  are  those  of 
are  very  accurate  in  their  returns.  One  two  years  ago,  when  it  was  impossible  to 
body  alone,  the  Associate  Church  of  get  more  than  a  general  estimate.  The 
North  America,  has  furnished  no  new  Volunteers  prefer  not  to  have  any  mem- 
figures  since  the  census.  One  or  two  oth-  bership  given,  inasmuch  as  there  are  very 
ers  give  estimates,  based  upon  careful  few  who  are  not  already  members  of  some 
computation.      With   regard   to  most   of  church. 

them  also  there  are  included  in  the  gen-  The  Unitarians  report  for  the  current 

eral  totals  of  their  minutes  foreign  mem-  vear  32,000  families.    Upon  this  basis  an 

bership,  and  the  same  request  should  be  estimate  is  made  of  membership,  which 

made  as  of  the  Methodists.  may  or  may  not  be  accurate.    The  figures 

The  Salvation  Army  furnishes  no  ac-  are  given  in  uncertainty. 

New  York  City. 
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TABLE  L 

MINISTERS,   CHURCHES  AND   COMMUNICANTS    IN   1S90  AND   1900  IN  THE   UNITED 

STATES  ONLY. 

Denominations.  t — Ministers. — > 

Adventists  :                                                               1890.  1900. 

Seventh    Day 284  372 

Life  and  Advent  Union 50  60 

Armenians 7  15 

Baptists  : 

Regular   (North ) 6,685  7,415 

Regular   (South) 8,957  12,058 

Regular    (Colored  ) 5,468  14,351 

Seventh  Day 115  1 19 

Freewill   1.493  1,619 

General    332  450 

Separate    19  113 

Brethren  in  Christ  (River) 128  152 

Catholics  : 

Roman  Catholics 9,166  11,636 

Independent  Catholics  : 

Polish  Branch 19 

Old  Catholic 1  6 

Catholics  :  Reformed                                         .             8  6 

Christians 1,435  1,248 

Christian  Catholic  (Dowie).                         55 

Christian  Scientists 26  12,000 

Ch  iTRCii  of  God 522  460 

Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem 1 19  143 

Congregattonalists    5.058  5,614 

Disciples  of  Christ 3,773  6,528 

Dunkards  : 

German  Baptists  (Conservative) 1,622  2,612 

German  Baptists    (Old  Order) 237  150 

German   Baptists    (Progressive) 224  231 

Episcopalians  : 

Protestant  Episcopal l.l 40  4,961 

Reformed    Episcopal 78  103 

Evangelical  Bodies  : 

Evangelical  Association 1,235  1,052 

United  Evangelical  Church 432  478 

Friends  :    Orthodox 1,113  1,279 

German   Evangelical  Synod 080  909 


r—V.h\l 

•cites. — 

.,  i Members. — 

1890. 

1900. 

1890. 

1900. 

995 

1,470 

28,991 

55.316 

28 

33 

1,018 

3,000 

6 

21 

335 

8,500 

7,907 

9,374 

800,450 

«.»73,820 

16,238 

18,963 

1,280,066 

1,608,413 

12,533 

15,654 

1,348,989 

1,864,600 

106 

115 

9,143 

8,991 

1,304 

1,486 

87,898 

85,109 

399 

550 

21,362 

28,000 

24 

103 

1,599 

6,479 

78 

7S 

2,688 

4,000 

10,245 

12,062 

6,242,267 

8,610,226 

18 

15,000 

4 

5 

665 

10.001 1 

8 

6 

1,000 

1,500 

1,424 

1,520 

103,722 

111,835 

50 

40,000 

221 

600 

S.724 

1.000,000 

479 

580 

22,511 

38.000 

154 

173 

7,095 

7,679 

4,868 

5.604 

512,771 

629,874 

7,246 

10,528 

871,017 

1,149,982 

729 

850 

61,101 

95,000 

135 

100 

4,411 

3,500 

128 

173 

8,089 

12,787 

5,019 

6,686 

532.or»l 

716.431 

83 

104 

8.435 

9.743, 

2,310 

1,806 

133,313 

118,865 

1.000 

985 

54,000 

60.993 

794 

820 

SO.or.r, 

91,868 

S70 

1,129 

187,432 

203,574 
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Denominat  ion  8.  , — Ministers. — > 

J  800.  1900. 
Greek  Chubch  : 

(J rock  Orthodox 1  4 

Russian  Orthodox L3  41 

•  I  i:\vs    200  301 

Latter  Day  Saints: 

Mormons 543  1,700 

Reorganized  Church 1,500  2,200 

Lutherans  : 

General    Synod 966  1,226 

United  Synod  in  the  South 201  215 

General  Council 1,153  1,156 

Synodical  Conference 1,282  2,029 

Independent  Synods 989  2,084 

Total 4,591  6,710 

Mennonttes  : 

Mennonite 336  418 

Amish 228  365 

Reformed 43  43 

General  Conference , 95  138 

Bundes  Conference 37  41 

Defenceless   18  20 

Brethren  in   Christ 31  45 

Methodists  : 

Methodist  Episcooal 15,423  17,521 

Union  American  M.  E 32  63 

African  M.  E 3,321  5,659 

African  Union  Metnodist  Protestant....  40  80 

African  M.  E.  Zion 1,565  3,155 

Methodist  Protestant 1,441  1,647 

Wesleyan  Methodist 600  587 

Methodist  Episcopal  South 4,801  6,041 

Congregational  Methodist 150  210 

Colored  M.  E 1,800  2,187 

Primitive  Metnodist 60  65 

~~  Free  Methodist 657  944 

Evangelist  Missionary 47  87 

Moravians 114  118 

Presbyterians  : 

Presbyterian  in  U.  S.  A.   (Northern) 5,934  7,335 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 1,861  1,734 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  (Colored) 393  400 

Welsh  Calvinistic 100  105 

United  Presbyterian 731  918 

Presoyterian  in  U.  S.    (South) 1,129  1,461 

Associate  Ref .  Syn.  of  the  South 133  104 

Ref.  Pres.  in  U.  S.  (Synod) 124  124 

Ref.  Pres.  in  N.  A.    (Gen.  Synod) 29  33 

Ref.    Pres.    (Covenanted) 1  1 

Ref.  Pres.  in  U.  S.  and  Canada 1  1 

Ref.  Pres.    (Russellites) 

Reformed  : 

Reformed  in  America   (Dutch) 558  698 

Reformed  in  U.  S.    (German) 880  1,082 

Christian  Reformed 68  96 

Salvation  Army 2,689 

United  Brethren  : 

United  Brethren  in  Christ 2,267  1,897 

United  Brethren    (Old  Constitution) 531  670 

Unitarians   515  550         421         459         67,749         71,000 

Universalists 708  735         056         764         49,194         48,426 

1  Families.     -  Families  estimated.    Population  1,058,135, 


1 — Churches. — > 

1 Members. — 

1890. 

1000. 

1890. 

looo. 

1 

4 

100 

20,000 

12 

58 

13,504 

45,000 

533 

570 

L130,496 

•211,627 

425 

706 

144,352 

300,000 

431 

600 

21,773 

45,500 

1,424 

1,568 

164,640 

194,442 

414 

300 

37,457 

38,639 

2,044 

2,019 

324,846 

370,409 

1,934 

2,650 

357,153 

581,029 

2,779 

4,496 
11,123 

346,976 

481,359 

8,595 

1,231,072 

1,665,878 

246 

288 

17,078 

22,443 

97 

124 

10,101 

13,051 

34 

34 

11,655 

1,680 

45 

79 

5,670 

10,395 

12 

16 

1,388 

3,050 

9 

11 

856 

1,176 

45 

82 

1,113 

2,953 

22344 

26,021 

2,240,354 

2,716,437 

35 

61 

2,279 

2,675 

4,124 

5,775 

452,725 

673,504 

27 

70 

3,415 

2,000 

1,587 

2,906 

349,788 

536,271 

1,924 

2,400 

141,989 

181,316 

342 

506 

16,492 

17,201 

12;688 

14,244 

1,209,976 

1,457,864 

150 

240 

8,765 

20,000 

1,653 

1,300 

129,383 

199,206 

78 

92 

4,764 

6,470 

620 

1,123 

22,110 

28,588 

3 

13 

951 

4,600 

94 

111 

11,781 

14,817 

6,717 

7,469 

788,224 

973,433 

2,791 

2,957 

164,940 

180,192 

224 

150 

12,956 

39,000 

187 

185 

12,722 

12,000 

866 

911 

94,402 

115,901 

2,391 

2,959 

179,721 

225,890 

116 

131 

8,501 

11,344 

115 

113 

10,574 

9,790 

33 

36 

4,602 

5,000 

4 

1 

37 

40 

1 

1 

600 

608 
2,500 

572 

619 

92,970 

107,594 

1,510 

1,660 

204,018 

243,545 

99 

145 

12,470 

18,096 

329 

753 

8,742 

40,000 

3,731 

4,229 

202,474 

243,841 

795 

817 

22,807 

226,643 
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Per  cent. 

Gain 

of  gain 

in  mem- 

IN   TEN 

YEARS. 

•\  in  mem- 

bership. 

Per 

Churches 

.  1)1  embers 

bership. 

in  1900. 

cent. 

475 

20,325 

.91 

.  .  . 

5 

1,982 

1.94 

.... 

15 

8,165 

24.34 

.... 

1,467 

173,370 

.21  y2 

2,149 

.002 

2,725 

328,347 

.251/2 

d.  6,587  - 

-.002 

3,121 

515,611 

.38 

9,276 

.005 

9 

d.  152 

—  .01% 

d.  170  - 

-.014 

182 

d.  2,789 

—  .03 

d.  133 

.  . . 

161 

6,638 

.31 

500 

.015 

79 

4,880 

3.05 

.... 

.... 

1,312 

.48 

.... 

. . . 

1,817      2,367,959 


.38       188,985      .022 


TABLE  II. 

GAINS  IN  MINISTERS,  CHURCHES  AND  MEMBERS  IN  TEN  YEARS  AND  IN  MEMBERS  IN 
THE  LAST  YEAR,  WITH  THE  PER  CENT.  OF  GAIN  IN  MEMBERS. 


Jh  nominations.  t GAIN 

Adventists  :  Ministers. 

Seventh  Day 88 

Life  and  Advent  Union 10 

Armenians 8 

Baptists  : 

Regular   (North) 730 

Regular    (South) 3,101 

Regular    (Colored) 8,883 

Seventh  Day 4 

Freewill 126 

General    118 

Separate    94 

Brethren  in  Christ  ( River ) 24 

Catholics  : 

Roman  Catholic 2,470 

Independent  Catholics  : 

Polish  Branch 19 

Old  Catholic 5 

Catholics  :  Reformed d.  2 

Christians    d.  187 

Christian  Catholic   ( Dowie) 55 

Christian  Scientists 

Church  of  God d.  62 

Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem 24 

congregationalists   556 

Disciples  of  Christ 2,755 

Dunkards  : 

German  Baptists  ( Conservatives) 990 

German  Baptists   (Old  Order) d.  87 

German  Baptists   (Progressives) 7 

Episcopalians  : 

Protestant  Episcopal 815 

Reformed 25 

Evangelical  Bodies  : 

*  Evangelical  Association d.  183 

(Since  the  division) 262 

United  Evangelical  Church 46 

Friends  :   Orthodox 166 

German  Evangelical  Synod 229 

Greek  Church  : 

Greek   Orthodox 3 

Russian  Orthodox 28 

Total 

Jews 

Latter  Day  Saints  : 

Mormons 1,157 

Reorganized  Church 700 


18 
1 

d.2 
96 
50 

101 

19 

736 

3,282 

121 

d.  35 

45 

1,667 
21 

d.  504 
d.  139 

d.  5 

26 
259 

3 

46 

37 


371 
169 


15.000 

9,335 

500 

8,113 

40,000 

991,000 

15,489 

584 

117,103 

278,965 

33,899 
d.  911 

4,698 

184,377 
1,308 

d.  14.448 

25,016 

6,993 

11,213 
16,142 

19,900 
31,496 

'927,639 
281,131 

155,648 
23,727 


.08 


.68 
.08 
.23 
.32 

.55 
—  .26 

.58 


d.  579  -  .005 

920,000 

117      .015 

1,640      .002 

31,586      .028 

5,000      .05 

d.  2,213  -  .13 


.34  y2      16,841       .025 
.15  


d.  .11 
.26 
.13 

.14 

.08% 

199. 
2.33 


.62 

1.10 
1.09 


1,252 
1,163 

cZ.476 
1,159 

14,000 
2,000 


.01 
.02 

.005 
.005 


.04 


14,335      .01 


2,500      .05 


*  Decrease  due  to  division  of  denomination.     'Population.    -  Families  estimated.    ^Decrease. 
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144 

(1.24: 

d.  25 
TIG 


42 

27 

34 
4 
2 

37 


752 

166 

d,  74 

d.  2 

45 
568 

15 
d.  2 

3 
d.  3 


47 

150 

46 

424 


20,802 

1,182 

45,563 

223,876 

134,:  ;*:; 


Denominations.  > gain   in  ten  ykaus. 

Lutherans  :  \Hnishrs.  churches.  Members. 

General  Synod 260 

1  nited  Synod  in  the  South 14 

General  Council 3 

Synodic;!  1  Conference 747 

Independent  Synods 1,095         1,717 

Total 2,1 19        2,528 

Mennonites  : 

Mennonite   82 

Amish 137 

Reformed   

General  Conference 43 

Bundes  Conference 4 

Defenceless   2 

Brethren  in  Christ 14 

Methodists  : 

Methodist  Episcopal 2,008         3,177 

Union  American  M.  E 31              26 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 2,338         1,651 

African  Union  Methodist  Protestant....  40              43 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 1,590         1,31.9 

Methodist  Protestant 206           476 

Wesleyan  Methodist d.  13           164 

Methodist  Episcopal  South 1,240         1,556 

Congregational   Methodist 60             00 

Colored  Methodist 387       d.  353 

Primitive  Methodist 5              14 

Free  Methodist 287           503 

Evangelist  Missionary 40              10 

Moravians 4             17 

Presbyterians  : 

Presbyterian  in  U.  S.  A.   (Northern) 1,401 

Cumberland  Presbyterian d.  127 

Cumberland  Presbyterian   (Colored) 7 

Welsh   Calvinistic 5 

United  Presbyterian 187 

Presbyterian  in  U.   S.    (Southern) 332 

Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South.  .  d.  29 

Reformed  Presbyterian  in  U.  S.  (Synod) 

Reformed    Presbyterian   in    N.   A.    (Gen. 

Synod ) 4 

Reformed  Presbyterian    (Covenanted) 

Reformed  Presbyterian  in  U.  S.  and  Can- 
ada  

Reformed  : 

Reformed  in  America    (Dutch) 140 

Reformed  in  U.  S.  (German) 202 

Christian  Reformed 28 

Salvation  Army 2,689 

United  Brethren  : 

United  Brethren  in  Christ d.  370           498 

United  Brethren    (Old  Constitution) 139              22 

Unitarians  35            38 

Universalists , ,.,.,.,  27       d,  102 

d  Decrease, 


434,806 

5,365 

2,050 
25 
4,725 
1,662 
320 
1,840 

476,083 

306 

220,779 

3,585 

186,483 

39,327 

709 

247,888 

11,235 

69,823 

1,706 

6,478 

3,649 

3,036 

185,209 

15,252 

26,044 

d.  722 

21,499 

46,169 

2,843 

d.  784 

398 
3 

8 

14.624 

39,527 

5,626 

31,258 

41 ,367 

3,836 

3,251 
d,  768 


Per  cent. 
of  gain 
in  )n<  in 
bership. 

.18 

.03 

.14 

.62% 


Gain 

in  mem- 
bership.   Per 

in  1900.  cent. 

d.  1,418       .007 

d.  468  -  .01 

L7,925      .oor, 

60,244       .11 


.38%      L3,809      .003 


.35 


00,100      .050 


.81%  200      .009 

.29  175      .001 

.01%         

.83  203       .006 

1.20  

.50  

1.65  


.21 

.17 

.48 
1.05 

.53 

.27 

.04 

.20% 
1.28 

.54 

.35% 

.29 
3.83 

•25% 


18,727  .007 

9,598  .014 

7,665  .014 

1,809  .01 

0.072  .004 

7,500  .6 

058  .034 

296  .02 


.23%     12,099      .012 

.00       d.  6,300  -  .034 

2.01  

-  .05 

.22% 

.25% 

.331/2 
—  .07% 


1.023       .017 

4,868      .022 

980      .094 

d.  85  -  .008 


.08 
.08 

.01 


.08 
.01 


15%   d.  1,767  -.016 
19  3,415       .014 

2,512      .16 


.46% 
3.50 

.20 
.17 

.05 
-.01% 


5,157 

347 


.021 
.013 


1.004       .041 
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TABLE  III. 


Bodies  witJi  regard  to  which  no  reliable  information  has  been  available  for 
a  jut  nib er  of  years  : 


Denominations. 
Adventists 

Evangelical 

Advent  Christians.  .  .  . 

Church  of  God 

Church     of     Cod     in 

Jesus  Christ 

Baptists  : 

Six  Principle 

Original  Freewill 

United 

Church  of  Christ 

Primitive 

Old      Two-seed-in- the- 
Spirit  Predestinarian 
Brethren   (River)  : 

Old  Order,  or  Yorker. 

United  Zion's  Children 
Brethren    (Plymouth) 
(1) 


Min- 
isters. 

34 

883 

19 

04 

14 

118 

25 

80 

2,040 

300 


Mcm- 
Churchcs.  hers. 


7 

20 


(2) 
(3) 

(4) 


Brethren 

Brethren 

Brethren 

Brethren 
Catholic  Apostolic. 

Chinese  Temples 

Christadelphians 

Christian  Miss.  Asso. .  .  . 

Christian  Union 

Church       Triumphant 

(Schweinfurth) 

Communistic  Societies 

Shakers   

Amana 

Harmony   

Separatists 


95 


10 
183 


30 

r,x<  i 

29 

95 

18 
167 

204 

1 52 

3,222 


8 
25 

109 
88 
86 
31 
10 
47 
63 
13 

294 

12 

15 

7 
1 
1 


1,147 

25,816 

647 

2.872 

937 

1 1 .8(54 

13.200 

8,254 

121,347 


473       12,851 


214 

525 

2,289 
2,419 
1,235 
718 
1,394 

'  1,277 

754 

18,214 

384 

1,728 

1,600 

250 

200 


New   Icaria 

Altruists    

Adonai  Shomo 

Church  Triumphant 

(Koreshan   Ecclesia)  . 
Dunkards  (  Seventh  Day  ) 
Friends    (Hicksite)..  . 

Friends   (Wilburite).. 
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The    Singer. 

By  Elizabeth  C.    Cardozo. 


G 


OD  shaped  my  lips  for  making  song, 
Fashioned  my  heart  to  harbor  pain, 
And  sent  life's  message,  clear  and  strong, 
To  beat  upon  my  brain  ; 


Gave  me  my  birth  of  that  strange  race 
Wherefrom  his  ancient  prophets  sprung, 

And  in  my  accents  hid  a  trace 
As  of  an  elder  tongue ; 


Taught  me  to  touch  the  chord  aright 
That  stirs  the  fountain-head  of  tears, 

And  set  the  seal  upon  my  sight 
Wherewith  he  brands  his  seers. 

A  braver  lot  shall  scarce  befall, 
Nor  yet  more  cruel,  nor  more  fair ; 

All  joy  to  taste,  to  suffer  all 
Pangs  whereto  man  is  heir ; 


To  have  no  lot  apart  from  this, 
No  happiness,  no  love,  no  wrong; 

But  soul  and  body  shaped  for  his 
Stringed  instrument  of  song ! 
New  York  City. 
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The  Right  of  Coercion. 


* 


Whatever  judgment  may  be  pro- 
nounced on  the  particular  theory  of  jus- 
tice defended  in  this  treatise,  there  can 
hardly  be  two  opinions  concerning  the 
value  of  the  research  that  is  here  under- 
taken. Social  stability  unquestionably  de- 
pends on  the  conformity  of  the  institutions 
of  society  to  the  requirements  of  public 
opinion.  Whenever  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  any  community 
come  to  entertain  the  conviction  that  the 
principles  according  to  which  it  is  gov- 
erned are  unjust,  there  will  certainly  be 
unrest,  and  possibly  revolution.  There 
is  evidence  enough  that  such  convictions 
are  extensively  held  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  not  only  by  visionaries  and 
agitators,  but  also  by  great  numbers  of 
the  poorer  classes.  To  examine  the 
character  of  these  convictions,  the  argu- 
ments by  which  they  are  supported,  and 
the  theories  which  they  embody  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  desirable  if  not  indispen- 
sable preliminary  to  any  attempt  to 
correct  or  remove  them. 

This  examination  is  performed  by 
Professor  Willoughby  with  admirable 
skill  and  thoroughness.  He  begins  with 
an  analysis  of  justice  as  an  abstract  con- 
ception, accepting  the  theory  of  T-  H. 
Green  that  rights  are  innate  or  natural 
"  not  in  the  sense  that  they  actually  exist 
when  a  man  is  born,  and  that  they  have 
actually  existed  as  long  as  the  human  race, 
but  that  they  arise  out  of,  and  are  neces- 
sary for  the  fulfilment  of  a  moral 
capacity,  without  which  a  man  would  not 
be  a  man."  Justice  to  the  individual 
consists  in  enabling  him  to  "  realize  him- 
self ;  "  which  involves  the  general  duty 
of  all,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  ends. 
'  To  recognize  others  as  individuals  who 
are  striving  for,  and  have  a  right  to  strive 
for,  the  realization  of  their  own  ends." 
Hence  there  are  no  absolute  rights  of  a 
specific  character,  and  the  various  sys- 
tems that  have  been  built  up  on  the  as- 
sumption of  the  existence  of  such  rights 

*  Social    Justice.      By    Westel    Woodbury    Willoughby. 
New  York:  Macmillan  Co.     $3.00. 
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must  be  essentially  fallacious.  These 
systems  are  subjected  to  a  minutely  criti- 
cal examination,  their  authors  being 
allowed  to  state  their  theories  in  their 
own  words. 

The  different  meanings  of  the  word 
equality  in  such  theories  as  those  of  God- 
win and  Proudhom  and  Bentham  and 
Mill  are  distinguished,  and  the  conclusion 
reached  that  the  principle  of  absolute 
equality  is  invalid  as  a  canon  of  distribu- 
tive justice,  whether  viewed  from  the 
idealistic  or  the  utilitarian  standpoint; 
while  it  would  be  practically  unattainable. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  if  the 
concept  of  equality  does  not  lurk  in  the 
doctrine  that  every  individual  has  rights 
as  a  rational  moral  being.  But  rejecting 
tne  jdea  of  equality  as  an  abstract  princi- 
ple of  justice,  the  idea  of  proportionality 
presents  itself  as  the  true  principle  of  de- 
sert. This  leads  to  a  prolonged  discus- 
sion of  property,  and  the  theories  which 
found  it  on  occupation,  on  legal  enact- 
ment, etc.  Then  follows  an  equally 
elaborate  examination  of  the  "  labor 
theory,"  that  economic  goods  should  be 
distributed  among  those  who  have  pro- 
duced them  by  their  labor.  The  views 
of  Locke  are  set  forth  with  great  fullness, 
their  development  by  Robertus  and  Marx 
traced,  and  the  criticism  to  which  these 
latter  writers  have  been  subjected  in! 
Germany  clearly  stated.  The  labor 
theory  as  applied  to  property  in  land  by 
Henry  George  is  criticised  with  especial 
care,  and  Herbert  Spencer's  unfortunate 
position  justly  reprobated.  The  general 
conclusion  is  that  of  Green,  that  property 
in  land  is  for  the  general  good,  and  the 
dictum  of  Wundt  is  adopted,  that  "  only 
that  kind  of  property  is  morally  justified 
which  is  used  for  moral  purposes." 

The  ethics  of  the  competitive  process 
and  punitive  justice  are  considered  in  two 
scholarly  and  thoughtful  chapters,  in  the 
former  of  which  the  theories  of  Kidd 
and  Spencer  are  carefully  reviewed.  This 
chapter  well  deserves  study,  but  we  can- 
not enter  into  the  discussion.  Professor 
Willoughby,  of  course,  rejects  the  utili- 
tarian theory  of  morals,  but  it  seems  to 
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be  immaterial  whether  we  use  the  terms, 
the  greatest  happiness,  or  the  greatest 
good,  so  far  as  determining  the  right  of 
coercion  is  involved.  The  long  consid- 
eration of  "  The  right  of  the  State  to  be," 
also  becomes  irrelevant,  once  the  right  of 
one  human  being  to  compel  another  to 
obey  is  admitted.  For  Professor  Wil- 
loughby  expressly  rejects  the  theory  that 
the  State  is  a  person,  or  that  it  has  any 
moral  responsibility.  It  rests  on  no  su- 
perhuman basis,  it  is  unrelated  to  any 
superior  being,  and  it  has  no  general 
right  to  compel  the  individual.  If  the 
right  of  one  man  to  coerce  another  be 
admitted,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  similar 
right  of  a  number  of  men,  united  under 
a  system  of  laws,  cannot  be  denied. 

Here  we  find  that  Professor  Willough- 
by practically  falls  back  on  the  medieval 
principle  of  authority,  under  which  every 
despotism  finds  its  justification.  He  is 
careful  to  say  that  the  individual,  or  the 
government,  or  the  nation,  exercising 
compulsion  over  others,  must  be  con- 
vinced of  its  superior  wisdom  and  be  ani- 
mated by  benevolent  motives.  Such  re- 
quirements are  entirely  futile,  so  long  as 
the  compelling  power  is  the  judge  of  its 
motives.  Few  despots  doubt  their  own 
wisdom,  or  admit  that  their  motives  are 
not  benevolent.  Some  objective  stand- 
ard or  test  is  required,  and  this  Professor 
Willoughby  wholly  fails  to  supply. 
Hence  his  essay  seems  to  us  to  have  no 
constructive  merit,  although,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  has  much  critical  value.  His 
principles  lead  him  to  justify  the  preva- 
lent tendency  of  the  Christian  Powers  of 
Europe  to  subject  "  inferior  races ;  "  a 
tendency  on  which  the  shocking  excesses 
of  the  German  troops  in  China  are  a 
gloomy  commentary.  We  do  not  sup- 
pose that  Professor  Willoughby  condones 
those  atrocities,  but  they  are  justified  by 
the  rulers  of  Germany,  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  justice  here  set  forth, 
is  conclusive. 


The  Text  Bible. 


*? 


The  publication  of  the  Text  Bible  fills 
an  actual  and  not  an  imaginary  desidera- 
tum, not  in  the  national,  but  in  the  inter- 
national Biblical  literature  of  the  times. 
None  of  the  material   here  offered  can 

*  Die  Textbibei.  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments. 
Mit  den  Apokryphen.  Herausgegeben  von  E  Kautzsch. 
Tubingen  und  Leipzig.    Mohr. 


be  found  in  an  equally  acceptable  form 
in  any  other  work  and  much  of  it  is  here 
actually  offered  for  the  first  time  to  the 
general  reader.  Even  the  specialist  has 
only  in  rare  cases  been  able  to  command 
the  whole  body  of  inter-Testament  works 
here  given  in  exceptionally  fine  shape. 
The  idea  of  the  Text  Bible  is  to  furnish 
the  whole  body  of  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment books,  together  with  that  whole 
body  of  literature  that  forms  the  con- 
necting link  between  these  two  codices, 
in  a  manner  that  the  translator  is  to  re- 
produce, as  far  as  this  is  at  all  possible, 
the  results  of  the  best  Biblical  scholarship 
of  the  day.  Probably  the  old  herme- 
neutical  principle  that  a  really  good  trans- 
lation is  the  best  commentary  on  a  book 
written  in  another  languge  has  never 
been  better  illustrated  than  is  done  here. 
For  the  New  Testamet  the  classical  ren- 
dering of  Weizsacker  is  used,  probably 
the  most  noteworthy  book  of  its  kind  in 
existence,  it  being  the  author's  idea  to 
give  us  thoughts  of  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists  as  they  would  have  done 
had  they  written  in  our  own  day.  The 
Old  Testament  books  were  issued  in  this 
translation  by  the  general  editor,  Profes- 
sor Kautzsch,  some  years  ago,  the  com- 
bined labors  of  Professor  Baethgen, 
Guthe,  Kamphausen,  Kittel,  Marti,  Roth- 
stein,  Ruetschli,  Kyssel,  Siegfried,  Socin, 
and  the  editor.  This  work  has  already 
a  fixed  position  in  the  Biblical  literature 
of  the  day.  These  two  translations  give 
in  a  nutshell  what  often  is  only  with 
great  difficulty  found  in  the  commenta- 
ries. 

Entirely  new  in  this  Text  Bible  are 
the  translations  here  given  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  inter-Testament  literature 
of  the  Jews,  which  formerly  were  re- 
garded only  in  the  light  of  curiosities  of 
literature,  but  since  the  introduction  of 
the  historical  principle  of  interpretation 
have  been  found  to  be  historical  sources 
of  the  first  magnitude  for  the  study  of 
the  development  in  the  national  and  re- 
ligious life  of  Israel  that  constitutes  the 
real  background  to  the  New  Testament 
period,  only  in  the  light  of  which  the 
New  Testament  teachings,  in  matter  and 
manner,  can  be  appreciated  in  their  full 
length,  breadth  and  depth.  Prominent 
among  these  are  the  regular  Apocrypha 
of  the  Old  Testament,  consisting  of  those 
books  which  belong  to  the  Alexandrian 
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or  Greek  canon  of  the  Jews,  but  not  to  the 
Palestinian  or  Hebrew  canon,  and  which 
through  the  Septuaginl  and  Vulgate  be 
came  a  fixed  pari  of  the  Church's  Bible 
down  to  the  Reformation  and  were  in- 
cluded also  by  Luther  in  his  translation 
as  "  useful  to  read,"  but  not  as  canonical. 
These  are  fourteen  in  number,  viz. : 
Judith,  Ecclesiasticus,  Tobit,  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  Baruch,  two  Maccabees, 
Extracts  from  Esther,  Susannah  and 
Daniel,  Bel  in  Babel,  The  Dragon  in  Isa- 
bel, The  Prayer  of  Azariah,  the  Hymns 
of  the  Three  Youths  and  the  Prayer 
of  Manasseh.  Some  of  these,  such  as 
Ecclesiasticus,  Maccabees,  and  Wisdom, 
are  as  literature  and  sources  of  history 
extremely  valuable.  But  in  addition  to 
these,  the  Text  Bible  contains  transla- 
tions of  a  large  number  of  Apocalypses 
and  other  works,  now  generally  found 
only  in  Oriental  versions  and  entirely 
inaccessible  to  the  average  Bible  student. 
In  this  list  are  included  the  Aristeas  Let- 
ter, the  Book  of  Jubilees,  with  its  weird 
commentary  on  Genesis,  the  Martyrium 
of  Isaiah,  with  its  Jewish  legends  of  the 
days  of  Christ,  the  Psalms  of  Solomon, 
with  its  Pharisaic  teachings  on  the  Mes- 
siah and  justification,  Fourth  Maccabees, 
long  extracts  from  the  Jewish  Sibylline 
prophecies  and  predictions,  best  of  all, 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  quoted  directly  or 
indirectly  by  Jude,  the  Ascension  of 
Moses,  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  the 
Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the 
Life  of  Adam  and  of  Eve,  and  in  short 
the  whole  body  of  literature  that  reflects 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  air  in  which 
the  New  Testament  Jews  lived  and 
moved  and  had  their  being.  All  this  ma- 
terial for  study  is  here  offered  to  the 
Bible  student,  much  for  the  first  time 
in  a  presentable  shape  in  any  modern 
language,  as  the  joint  product  of  nine 
German  specialists  in  Biblical  literature. 
It  is  one  of  those  works  that  every  thor- 
ough student  of  the  New  Testament 
especially  can  scarcely  do  without.  For- 
tunately the  enterprising  firm  have 
brought  out  various  editions.  The  Old 
Testament,  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
Apocrypha  and  Apocalypses  can  all  three 
groups  of  works  be  secured  in  a  separate 
volume,  or  all  three  parts  in  one  volume, 
this  latter  costing  only  12  marks,  bound. 
The  Old  Testament  separately  can  be 
had  for  1 1  marks,  the  New  Testament  for 


3  marks,  and  the  Apocrypha  and  Apo- 
calypses  for  20  marks.  This  separate 
edition,  however,  contains  lengthy  intro- 
ductions and  commentaries  not  found  in 
the  combination  edition.  The  text  of  the 
Apocrypha  alone  is  not  in  the  market. 

Books  on  Government.* 

Dr.  Vincent's  book  on  Switzerland  is 
a  model  of  its  kind.  The  style  is  sim- 
ple and  direct,  and  the  pages  are  packed 
with  the  detailed  information  which  the 
average  student  most  wants  to  know. 
The  tone  is  expository  throughout,  there 
being  no  attempt  made  at  political  spec- 
ulation. After  a  brief  history  of  the 
Swiss  governments,  culminating  in  the 
present  confederation,  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  are  separately 
taken  up  and  their  workings,  inter-rela- 
tions and  effects  carefully  explained.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  student 
will  find  in  these  pages  prompt  answer  to 
every  question  legitimate  to  the  subject 
which  his  curiosity  may  suggest.  Switz- 
erland offers  much  by  way  of  example 
for  the  consideration  of  the  democracies 
of  all  other  lands.  The  referendum,  ren- 
dering corrupt  legislation  almost  impos- 
sible, and  proportional  representation 
(adopted  in  five  cantons  and  two  cities), 
giving  universities  their  proper  recogni- 
tion, are  innovations  making  for  juster 
government.  The  Swiss  military  sys- 
tem, moreover,  might  well  be  imitated  at 
least  in  some  of  its  particulars,  for  it  af- 
fords the  maximum  of  protection  from 
outside  interference  with  the  minimum 
of  internal  danger.  Switzerland  has  no 
standing  army  in  the  sense  of  a  large 
number  of  armed  men  withdrawn  from 
civil  pursuits ;  its  soldiers,  however,  re- 
tain their  arms  at  home,  and  they  are  fre- 
quently drilled  and  always  kept  ready  for 
emergencies.  In  a  moment's  notice  148,- 
000  men,  or  29  per  cent,  of  the  arms- 
bearing  population,  can  be  put  in  the 
field ;  140,000  more  can  be  made  ready  in 
a  few  days,  and  in  case  of  the  direst 
emergency  a  total  of  nearly  500,000,  or 
practically  the  whole  of  the  arms-bearing 
population,  can  be  mobilized.     Switzer- 

*  Government  in  Switzerland  By  John  Martin  Vin- 
cent, Ph.D.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.   $1.25. 

The  "  Machine  "  Abolished.  By  Charles  C.  P.  Clark, 
M.  D.     New  York  :  G   P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.00. 

Representative  Democracy.  By  John  R.  Commons. 
New  York  :  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  Pamphlet, 
25  cents. 
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land  therefore  presents  the  spectacle  of  a 
people  who  are  at  once  the  most  demo- 
cratic in  political  methods  and  propor- 
tionately the  most  completely  armed  of 
any  people  on  the  globe. 

Dr.  Clark's  little  book  is  an  elabora- 
tion of  a  pamphlet  published  by  him  a 
number  of  years  ago,  rewritten  a  short 
time  before  his  death.  It  is  an  argument 
for  primary  nominating  assemblies  as  a 
means  of  destroying  the  present  political 
machine.  It  bears  the  evidence  of  deep 
and  learned  thought,  and  is  well  worth 
the  political  student's  consideration.  We 
cannot,  however,  join  in  the  high  hopes 
which  he  entertains  of  the  effects  of  the 
adoption  of  the  plan. 

Professor  Commons  has  collected  a 
number  of  his  published  papers  on  pro- 
portional representation,  and  with  the  ad- 
dition of  some  other  matter  has  pub- 
lished them  under  the  title  "  Representa- 
tive Government."  The  adoption  of  this 
electoral  reform  in  Belgium  and  in  parts 
of  Switzerland  gives  fresh  interest  to  the 
subject  at  this  time.  The  present  ab- 
surdity in  the  method  of  representation  in 
this  country,  by  which  the  party  polling 
one  vote  in  excess  of  its  rival  may  secure 
the  entire  delegation  to  a  representative 
body  is,  we  believe,  becoming  more  ap- 
parent every  year;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  a  reform  in  the  method  will 
sooner  or  later  be  effected.  The  pam- 
phlet is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject. 

The  Powers  that  Prey.  By  Josiah 
Flynt  and  Francis  Walton.  (New  York: 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  $1.25.)  This 
is  a  collection  of  short  stories,  "  drawn 
from  life "  and  founded  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  a  predatory  league  exists 
between  most  of  the  police  officials,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  criminal  classes  on 
the  other.  The  subject  is,  of  course, 
intensely  interesting;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, all  the  more  regrettable  that  so 
much  crudeness  and  unnaturalness  of 
treatment  should  be  shown  in  the  execu- 
tion. With  the  assumption  upon  which 
the  stories  are  built  we  have  not  the  space 
to  deal.  But  a  few  words  may  be  said 
of  some  other  features.  The  style  em- 
ployed in  the  narrative  parts  is  excep- 
tionally stilted  and  forced,  and  shows  a 
constant   straining   for   effect.     A   peni- 


tentiary becomes  "  a  mansion  of  more 
than  monastic  seclusion  "  (p.  59)  ;  and 
the  fact  that  criminals  are  sometimes 
tried,  convicted  and  imprisoned,  becomes 
transfigured  in  this  wise  :  "  Their  fellow 
countrymen  showed  their  appreciation  of 
talents  like  these  .  .  .  from  time  to 
time  by  offering  them  public  receptions 
at  which  speeches  were  in  order,  and  by 
tendering  them  for  a  considerable  period 
the  hospitality  of  the  State  "  (p.  58).  A 
multitude  of  such  specimens  of  "  fine 
writing  "  are  to  be  found,  beginning  on 
the  first  page  of  the  preface  and  conclud- 
ing only  with  the  last  narrative  para- 
graph of  the  book.  The  character  draw- 
ing and  the  dialect  seem  to  us  quite  as 
reprehensible.  A  marvelous  loquacity  is 
vouchsafed  to  the  denizens  of  the  "  un- 
der-world ;  "  and  to  give  distinctive  color 
throughout  their  long  speeches  the  lim- 
ited vocabulary  of  the  thieves'  jargon  is 
pieced  out  with  a  plentiful  besprinkling 
from  the  hackneyed  slang  of  the  streets. 
The  result  is  a  bizarre  effect  somewhat  in 
the  style  of  the  best  efforts  of  a  certain 
popular  "  lady  novelist  "  of  London.  Mr. 
Flynt  has  done  far  better  work  than  this 
in  his  tramp  studies. 

New  Testament  Churchmanship 
and  the  Principles  Upon  Which  It 
Was  Founded.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Hen- 
ry V.  Satterlce,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of 
Washington.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  This  volume  follows  "  A  Creed- 
less  Gospel  and  the  Gospel  Creed,"  by 
the  same  author,  and  resembles  it  in  the 
conservatism  of  its  tone.  The  book  is  a 
manual  for  the  devout  high  churchman, 
tho  it  is  a  churchmanship  which  is  based 
on  an  appeal  to  the  New  Testament 
rather  than  to  the  first  three  centuries. 
The  basis  for  the  author's  line  of  reason- 
ing is  laid  in  the  Incarnation  conceived 
of  as  a  fact  and  as  a  doctrine,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  interpretation  of  the  atone- 
ment, on  which  it  throws  a  truly  helpful 
light.  When  the  Bishop  proceeds  to  ap- 
ply this  view  of  the  Incarnation  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Church,  its  minis- 
try and  its  sacraments,  he  runs  into  the 
difficulties  which  beset  every  attempt  to 
fetter  the  free  growths  of  the  spirit. 
Bishop  Satterlee  in  this  part  of  his  work- 
has  been  very  much  influenced  by  Canon 
Gore,  as  in  those  parts  which  relate  to 
the  ministry  and  the  sacraments  he  fol- 
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lows  the  line  marked  out  by  Canon  Mo- 
berley  in  his  "  Ministerial  Priesthood." 
This  view  differs  from  ordinary  sacra- 
mentalism  in  asserting  the  absolute  au- 
thority of  the  Church  as  "  Vicar  of 
Christ,"  or  the  Body  of  Christ,  out  of 
which  the  ministry  is  developed,  and  on 
which  it  is  as  much  dependent  as  the 
Church  is  on  the  ministry.  Bishop  Sat- 
terlee  repudiates  the  notion  of  the  minis- 
try as  a  caste,  and  asserts  that  what  the 
priest  or  minister  does  possess  to  distin- 
guish him  is  power  and  authority,  but 
that  power  and  authority  do  not  make  a 
caste.  They  come  perilously  near  it.  The 
Bishop  writes  rather  loosely  of  Protes- 
tant theology  in  general  when  he  says 
that  it  "  fails  to  grasp  and  realize  the 
meaning  of  the  Resurrection  and  Ascen- 
sion," or  when  he  adds  that  "  it  is  full  of 
Romanistic  germs  without  knowing  it." 
This  is  another  example  of  the  uncon- 
scious humor  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  di- 
vines when  writing  of  those  wayward 
sisters,  the  Protestant  Churches.  It  is  a 
more  pleasant  task  to  recognize  the  re- 
freshing and  inspiring  spirituality  of  the 
Bishop's  book.  There  is  a  deal  of  inde- 
pendent thinking  and  writing  in  it,  after 
all.  The  ministerial  conception  of  the 
priesthood,  for  example,  is  carried  so  far 
as  to  put  the  sacerdotal  theory  quite  out 
of  sight.  The  doctrine  of  the  sacraments 
as  presented  is  one  we  cannot  accept,  but 
the  view  of  the  Communion  is  full  of  no- 
ble Christian  inspiration,  and  the  whole 
book  is  one  which  will  stimulate  the 
reader  and  quicken  his  faith. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard 
Yea-and-Nay.  By  Maurice  Heivlett. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.50.)  Some  happy  optimistic  critic 
said  the  other  day  that  "  any  person  can 
write  a  historical  novel."  This  may  be 
true;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  any 
other  kind  of  novel.  Any  ambitious 
school  girl  or  school  boy  can  write  a 
novel,  historical,  analytical  or  what  not. 
But  who  can  write  the  real  thing — the 
story  of  large  human  force — in  any  of 
these  divisions  of  fiction?  A  genuinely 
good  historical  romance  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  difficult  thing  to  which  the  literary 
artist  can  turn  his  pen  in  the  whole  field 
of  prose.  In  the  powerful  novel  before  us 
Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  has  shown  how  the 
large  canvas  of  history  may  be  used  to 
adequate  effect.    The  literary  style  is  ex- 


cellent, the  character  drawing  superbly 
fine,  the  whole  run  of  the  story  vigorous 
and  swift.  There  may  be  somewhat  too 
much  of  some  of  the  scenes,  a  heaping  of 
descriptive  and  dramatic  color  on  cer- 
tain frequent  groups  of  actors  with  their 
strenuous  conversations  does  almost  be- 
come a  burden ;  but  the  life  of  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion  is  powerfully  modeled  into 
fiction  as  romantic  and  picturesque  as  the 
subject  demanded.  The  story  is  a  trag- 
edy of  haunting  quality  in  which  the  most 
dramatic  character  of  medieval  days  is  in- 
terpreted to  suit  Mr.  Hewlett's  artistic 
purpose.  It  is  a  saddening  story,  a  trifle 
overwrought,  we  think ;  but  a  story  not 
to  be  forgotten  soon  after  reading  it. 

The  Baroness  de  Bode:  1775-1803. 
By  William  S.  Childs  -  Pendleton. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $5.00.)  With 
the  abundant  material  there  is  in  this 
volume  its  compiler  might  have  made  a 
book  of  intensely  human  as  well  as.  of 
historic  interest.  Tho  this  has  missed  it 
will  still  prove  valuable  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  rights  and  wrongs — mostly  the 
latter — of  feudalism,  as  seen  during  its 
expiring  days  in  France  and  Germany. 
The  coolly  unconscious  manner  in  which 
a  woman  who  is  a  fond  wife  and  a  ten- 
der mother  exults  in  the  "  rights  "  which 
she  and  her  family  have  acquired  to  the 
time,  labor  and  goods  of  some  hundreds 
of  "  souls  "  by  purchase  of  those  still 
higher  on  the  feudal  ladder  is  marvelous 
in  American  eyes.  The  record  is  one  of 
a  brave  struggle  to  gain  a  battle  which  is, 
and  richly  deserves  to  be,  lost  from  the 
start.  Feudalism  had  had  its  day.  The 
Baroness  and  her  husband,  the  Baron  de 
Bode,  possessed  both  the  virtues  and  the 
faults  of  their  class  in  a  marked  degree. 
They  were  free  from  its  worst  vices,  and 
to  that  extent  deserved  to  escape,  as  they 
did,  from  the  guillotine,  which  was  rich- 
ly merited  by  many  of  its  victims,  but 
for  cold-blooded  and  unconscious  lack  of 
feeling  for  those  "  who  are  born  to  serve," 
and  for  shameless  and  shameful  subserv- 
ience to  those — regardless  of  character 
— who  had  gifts  at  their  disposal,  this 
Baron  and  Baroness  are  on  a  par  with 
the  worst. 

The  Laborer  and  His  Hire.  By  I. 
M.  Shanklin.  (Washington:  The  Neale 
Company.  $1.50)  The  work  treats  of 
present  industrial  evils  and  offers  a  rem- 
edy.   We  4q  not  think  the  situation  as 
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bad  as  Mr.  Shanklin  paints  it.  The  con- 
dition of  the  workers  is  not  "  growing 
steadily  worse,"  if  accessible  evidence 
counts  for  anything;  the  statistics  of 
strikes  do  not  support  his  statements,  and 
his  declarations  against  State  intervention 
need  revising  in  the  light  of  practical  ex- 
amples from  Switzerland,  England, 
France,  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Fi- 
nally we  are  a  bit  skeptical  of  the  range 
and  volume  of  benefits  to  be  gained 
through  the  adoption  of  the  single-tax. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  author  pre- 
sents his  argument  with  spirit  and  force ; 
we  wish  the  volume  could  show  equal 
evidences  of  an  exhaustive  investigation 
of  economic  facts  and  factors. 

The  Puritan  Republic  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  and  New  England. 
By  Daniel  Wait  Howe.  (The  Bowen- 
Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis.)  This 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  growing  list 
of  volumes  which  are  gradually  clearing 
up  the  history  of  New  England  and  re- 
lieving it  of  the  aspersions  of  some  of  its 
sons.  The  only  regret  we  have  as  to 
Mr.  Howe's  work  is  that  it  does  not 
spread  over  the  whole  of  New  England 
and  include  Plymouth,  Conn.,  New 
Haven  and  Rhode  Island.  At  Hartford 
and  New  Haven  were  developed  some  of 
the  most  important  elements  of  the  New 
England  idea  and  character,  which  are 
thrown  into  the  background  by  the  more 
or  less  habitual  tendency  to  concentrate 
attention  on  Massachusetts.  The  Con- 
necticut town,  for  example,  was  a  freer 
and  more  democratic  element  in  the  State 
than  the  Massachusetts  town.  There  was 
a  difference  in  the  conception  of  civil  lib- 
erty between  Plymouth  and  Connecticut 
on  the  one  hand  and  Massachusetts  Bay 
on  the  other,  which  amounted  to  so  much 
that  no  witch  or  Quaker  lost  his  life  in 
Plymouth  or  Connecticut,  and  would 
affect  the  common  opinion  as  to  New 
England  liberality,  had  we  not  been 
trained  to  accept  Salem  and  Massachu- 
setts as  the  type  of  all  the  rest.  So  as  to 
social  customs  and  habits  of  life,  some  of 
the  new  colonists  at  New  Haven  set  up 
their  homes  on  a  scale  which  provoked  a 
mild  protest  at  Boston,  and  the  early  rec- 
ords of  the  church  at  Stratford  speak  of  a 
ball  following  the  minister's  ordination. 
Mr.  Howe's  work  calls  for  no  correction 
on  points  like  these.    His  book,  without 


being  open  to  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
"  ancestor  worship,"  is  a  noble  indication 
of  the  Puritan,  in  his  ideals,  in  himself 
and  in  his  workmanship.  It  begins  at 
Scrooby  and  tells  the  story  through  to 
the  coming  of  Andrus.  It  describes  the 
government,  courts,  domestic,  social,  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  life ;  the  fron- 
tier life  as  compared  with  life  in  the 
towns ;  the  early  literature,  schools  and 
education,  and,  above  all,  it  relates,  as  we 
have  it  nowhere  else  in  equally  condensed 
and  definite  terms,  the  story  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  theocracy,  and  of  the 
splendid  fight  that  was  made  for  the 
charter,  and  what  all  this  battle  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong  meant.  Mr. 
Howe  believes  that  the  germ  of  national 
independence  lay  in  this  battle  for  the 
charter.  This  was  as  true  at  Hartford 
as  it  was  in  Boston,  and  they  were  more 
successful  in  Connecticut  in  saving  their 
charter  than  they  were  at  Boston,  and 
lived  under  it  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  years  longer.  Mr.  Howe's 
development  of  this  subject  deserves  the 
highest  praise,  as  does  his  entire  view  of 
the  Puritan  policy. 

The  Myths  and  Fables  of  To-Day. 
By  Samuel  Adams  Drake.  (Boston: 
Lee  &  Shepard.  $1.50.)  Mr.  Drake 
has  collected  a  large  number  of  the 
myths,  fables  and  superstitions  embodied 
in  current  folk  lore,  and  his  chats  about 
them  make  very  agreeable  and  instruc- 
tive reading.  Every  reader  will  be 
pleased  to  find  among  these  many  super- 
stitions and  legends  of  his  own  child- 
hood. It  is  a  book  to  croon  over  by  the 
fireside  of  winter  evenings  when  one  is  in 
a  reminiscent  mood  which  tends  toward 
the  simple  and  elementary  impressions  of 
one's  unsophisticated  years. 

Stories  of  Famous  Songs.  By  S.  J. 
Adair  Fitzgerald.  (Philadelphia:  J.  P. 
Lippincott  Company.  Two  Volumes. 
$1.50  each.)  Beautifully  bound,  printed 
and  illustrated,  the  Stories  of  Famous 
Songs  is  done  up  in  two  attractive  vol-? 
umes  in  a  neat  box.  Lovers  of  good  lit- 
erature as  well  as  lovers  of  good  old 
songs  that  have  become  a  part  of  the 
world's  heritage  of  sentiment  and  mel- 
ody will  be  charmed  with  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald's book.  The  present  edition  is  per- 
fectly suited  to  the  gift-making  spirit  of 
the  holiday  season, 
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Literary    Notes. 

The    Connecticut    Magazine,    of    Hartford, 

Conn.,  will  raise  its  price  from  $1.00  to  $2.00 
a  year,  beginning  with  its  first  issue  in  January. 

....The  Macmillan  Company  have  ceased 
the  publication  of  the  International  Monthly. 
It  will  hereafter  be  published  at  Burlington, 
Vt. 

....The  Council  of  the  Anthropological  In- 
stitute has  decided  to  found  a  public  lecture,  to 
be  called  the  "  Huxley  Memorial  Lecture," 
which  will  commemorate  the  anthropological 
work  of  the  late  Prof.  Huxley. 

....Grover  Cleveland  contributed  an  article 
to  last  week's  Saturday  Evening  Post,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  now  Benjamin  Harrison  is  going 
to  have  his  recent  speech  at  Ann  Arbor  ap- 
pear in  the  January  North  American  Review. 
Mr.  Bryan  is  to  also  start  a  weekly  paper  called 
The  Commoner,  and  altho  the  first  issue  is  not 
yet  out  a  thousand  subscriptions  have  already 
been  received. 

....Joseph  Hamilton,  of  Mimico,  Canada, 
has  registered  in  Washington  for  the  whole  of 
the  United  States  "  The  Seer  "  as  a  title  for 
any  kind  of  literary  journal  or  magazine.  In 
a  printed  slip  to  us  he  suggests  that  it  might  be 
to  our  advantage,  "  for  a  slight  consideration," 
to  change  the  name  of  The  Independent  to 
that  of  "  The  Seer,"  because  "  for  euphony, 
suggestiveness,  and  general  appropriateness  it 
is  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  yet  discov- 
ered." We  publish  this  so  that  any  other  edi- 
tors may  take  advantage  of  what  just  now  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  utilize. 

.  . .  .The  American  Sunday  School  Union,  of 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  offers  $1,000  in 
two  prizes  for  the  best  books  on  the  subject 
"  How  is  Man  to  be  Saved?  or,  God's  Way  of 
Salvation."  Six  hundred  dollars  will  be  given 
for  the  best  book  and  $400  for  the  next  best. 
The  society  does  not  desire  any  technical  theo- 
logical treatise,  but  rather  something  of  a  prac- 
tical and  popular  character.  Altho  the  authors 
are  given  the  utmost  freedom  in  the  form  and 
style  of  treatment,  it  is  suggested  that  each 
work  should  contain  from  40,000  to  70,000 
words.  Manuscript  should  be  typewritten  and 
must  reach  the  Committee  of  Publication  on 
or  before  November  1,  1901. 

....Since  the  beginning  of  1899  there  has 
appeared  in  Paris  and  in  Munich  a  noteworthy 
journal  with  the  double  title,  "Revue  franco- 
allemande,  Dcutsch-franzbsische  Rundschau/' 
edited  by  M.  Henry,  of  Paris,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
between  the  Germans  and  the  French.  The 
editor  declares  that  his  undertaking  has  found 
warm  encouragement  among  his  compatriots. 
In  fact,  evidences  of  a  good  will  on  this  side 
are  seen,  especially  in  the  fact  that  French  peri- 
odicals have  in  recent  months  been  printing  a 
great  deal  of  material  taken  from  the  German. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Revue  de 
Venseignement  des  langues  vivantes,  which 
now  has  a  special  department  devoted  to  Ger- 
man literature.  This  is  also  true  of  the  Revue 
de  Paris. 


Pebbles. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  Sultan  what 
an  unpleasant  predicament  he  would  be  in  if 
the  battleship  "  Kentucky  "  should  be  mys- 
teriously blown  up  while  making  a  friendly 
call  in  a  Turkish  port? — The  IVashington 
Post. 

....I    am    sitting   by    the    sea. — Richard   Le 
Gallienne  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 
"  O  happy,  happy  sea, 

Flow  fast  o'er  marsh  and  fen ; 
Be  quick,  O  tide,  to  kiss  the  wide 
Locks  of  Le  Gallienne !  " 

— New  York  Sun. 

....Football  News. — Work  at  the  Field 
yesterday  was  very  brisk  and  snappy,  and 
much  was  accomplished.  Two  extra  men  were 
put  on  the  scrub,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
swept  down  the  entire  length  of  the  field. 
Three  coaches  were  dashing  about  the  field 
during  the  practice,  and  they  were  of  great 
assistance  in  the  heavy  team  work.  Day  be- 
fore yesterday  the  coaches  were  in  a  very  bad 
humor  when  the  players  came  out  on  the  field, 
and  before  the  practice  was  over  they  had 
roasted  about  half  the  men  on  the  gridiron. 
They  say  that  the  team  will  be  pretty  hot  stuff 
after  a  few  more  experiences  of  this  kind.  The 
football  management  is  in  great  need  of  as- 
sistance, and  wishes  to  appeal  to  the  Univer- 
sity. Men  are  needed  for  every  position  on 
the  team,  and  especially  they  need  every  avail- 
able quarter. — Yale  Record. 

the  army  mule. 

Let  others  sing  of  the  noble  horse, 

High-stepping,  brave  and  gay, 
Who  prances  proudly  o'er  the  course 

In  his  patrician  way. 
A  humbler  figure  claims  our  song, 

A  victim  of  misrule, 
The  poor,  oppressed,  yet  tough  and  strong, 

American  army  mule : 
The  long-eared  mule,  Missouri  mule, 
The  balking,  biting,  kicking,  fighting, 
Rough  and  rusty,  tried  and  trusty, 
Tough  old  army  mule. 

He's  no  prize  beauty,  and,  besides. 

He  wasn't  made  for  show. 
t  The  meat  inside  his  leathery  hide 

Is  gristlier  than  crow. 
But  warring  nations  wait  until 

He  comes  across  the  sea 
Before  their  armies  move  to  kill 

The  blarsted  enemy. 
He's  ugly,  churlish,  crabbed,  glum, 

And  cross,  and  sullen,  yet 
He's  won  his  crown  of  martyrdom 

A  thousand  times,  you  bet! 
That  tough  old  mule,  Missouri  mule, 
That  aw-he-hawing,   kicking,   jawing, 
Bucking,  biting,  swearing,  fighting, 
Ugly,   rancorous,   rude,   cantankerous, 
Old,    moth-eaten,    weather-beaten, 
Measly,  piebald,  glistening  eyeballed, 
Grouty,  grumpy,  rope-tailed,  dumpy, 
Cussed  old  mule,  Missouri  mule, 
American  army  mule. 

— Chicago   Tribune. 


Editorials. 

The   Twentieth    Centurv  lions,  and  that  we  must  suffer  much  ill, 

is   not   weighed,   because   the   American 

All  hail  the  Twentieth  Century'  people  has  a  deep-seated  faith  that  to  do 
On  its  threshold  are  the  footprints  right  is  the  path  to  peace  and  prosperity 
of  Divine  Love.  Its  banner  is  the  — and  it  is  the  only  path. 
Golden  Rule.  Its  leader  is  the  Prince  If  war  still  exists  it  is  not  waged  as  it 
of  Peace.  The  conscience  of  a  great  was  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Prison- 
people  has  been  educated  for  righteous-  ers  are  not  put  to  death,  nor  are  they 
ness.  Altruism  is  displacing  selfish-  made  to  suffer  in  property  or  person.  In 
ness  as  a  social  force.  A  century  of  1870  Germany  announced  her  intention, 
honor  lies  behind  us.  There  are  few  thereafter,  to  respect  private  property  at 
stains  on  our  record ;  and  these  have  sea ;  and  the  United  States  agreed  to  the 
been  atoned  for  in  blood.  same  doctrine  during  the  following  year. 

The  century  began  with  an  effort  of  To-day  the  ocean,  which  was  a  piratical 
aristocracy  to  rule  democracy.  The  empire  in  1800,  is  a  vast  republic;  over 
struggle  was  sharp  and  short.  It  was  which  is  established  international  law — 
decided  that  the  people  with  honest  hearts  the  common  law  of  the  civilization  of  the 
are  safer  in  charge  of  governmental  nineteenth  century.  The  Czar  said,  with- 
functions  than  wealth  with  selfishness,  out  a  shadow  of  exaggeration,  that  "  in 
In  1823  Canning  and  Monroe  reached  the  last  twenty  years  the  longings  for 
hands  across  the  Atlantic  to  reunite  An-  general  appeasement  have  grown  espe- 
glo-Saxons,  in  defiance  of  despotism,  cially  pronounced  in  the  consciences  of 
and  the  Dei  Gratia  assumptions  of  mon-  civilized  nations."  There  is  a  deep- 
archy.  Jefferson  from  Monticello  said,  seated  and  ineradicable  conviction  that 
"  It  is  the  most  momentous  occasion  "  war  is  hell ;  "  and  that  its  horrors  not 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence.''  only  must  be  mitigated,  but  that  eternal 
It  committed  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  peace  must  be  established.  We  have 
stock,  from  that  hour,  to  popular  liberty ;  seen  an  arbitration  congress  on  both  con- 
to  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  to  a  des-  tinents,  succeeded  by  an  international 
perate,  united  and  eternal  antagonism  congress  of  all  civilization.  The  fact 
toward  despotism.  It  necessitated  the  is  that  war  now  endangers  the  victors 
immediate  discussion  of  the  wrongs  of  more  than  the  vanquished ;  and  this  is  so 
human  bondage,  and  the  ultimate  settle-  recognized  that  we  do  not  fear  their  un- 
ment  of  that  question  on  the  basis  of  necessary  protraction.  It  is  not  a  claim 
broadest  humanity.  of  prophecy  that  anticipates  the  com- 
In  1847  Seward  proclaimed,  as  the  con-  plete  vindication  of  arbitration,  the  abo- 
fessed  doctrine  of  the  Republic,  that  lition  of  standing  armies,  and  the  peace- 
above  the  Constitution  stood  the  law  of  ful  co-operation  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
God.     In     1859    Lincoln    asserted    that  globe. 

freedom  and  slavery  could  not  exist  to-  The  passing  of  commercial  warfare  is 

gether;  and  in   1861   began  the  tug  of  quite  as  certain   as  that  of  armies  and 

war  that  pulled  up  domestic  oppression  navies.     It  is  not  the  policy  of  any  people 

by   the   roots.     The   world   then   looked  to  weaken   its  neighbor  as  producer  or 

on  the  sublime  sight  of  a  people  volun-  buyer.     A  recent  writer  says,  "  The  so- 

tarily    bowing   down    to    the    feeble,    to  cial  conscience  in  trade  is  sure  deeply  to 

break  their  bonds,  and  crown  them  with  modify  competition.     We  must  and  will 

equal  citizenship.  learn  to  help  each  other  as   States  and 

Before  the  century  closed  it  was  our  people.     Nations  must  thrive  together  or 

accepted  duty  to  fight  another  altruistic  they  starve  together.     This  is  an  inevit- 

war,    and,    with    another   humbler   race,  able  law  at  the  very  base  of  economics, 

bear  the  burdens  involved  in  feebleness  The  Spanish  policy  of  devouring  other 

and  ignorance.     That  we  have  involved  peoples  leaves  a  nation  like  the  lean  kine 

ourselves   thereby    in    serious   complica-  of    Pharaoh.     The    Chinese    policy    of 
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building  a  single  nation  exclusive  of  all 
others  creates  dry  rot."  He  was  a 
great  master  of  sociology  as  well  as  of 
religion  who  said  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago,  "  The  field  is  the  world." 

It  falls  to  the  lot  of  each  generation 
to  inspire  its  successors ;  to  each  century 
to  create  the  enthusiasm  that  shall  kindle 
the  manhood  of  the  next.  What  are  we 
to  do  for  the  Twentieth  Century  ?  Can  we 
write  a  second  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence? Socially  great  questions  are  sure 
of  being  solved  just  ahead.  Equitable 
distribution  is  coming  in  the  form  of  a 
living  wage,  co-operative  industries,  old 
age  pensions,  and  a  relief  of  taxation  that 
falls  upon  the  poor.  "  Somehow  or 
other,"  says  Matthew  Arnold,  "  it  is  al- 
ways the  eternal  wisdom  that  carries 
the  day."  Eternal  wisdom,  applied  to 
human  affairs,  is  conscience  in  the  soul 
and  love  in  society.  It  is  getting  to  be 
a  universal  social  conception  that  we 
must,  whether  we  will  or  not,  bear  each 
other's  burdens.  The  deep  undertow  of 
social  sentiment  is  growing  humane,  and 
full  of  that  bene-volens  which  character- 
izes the  doctrine  of  the  Golden  Rule. 
We  are  legitimately  on  the  road  to  the 
fraternity  of  enlightened  nations.  Who 
and  what  shall  hinder  the  fellowship  of 
mankind  ?  Everywhere  recognizing  the 
rights  of  States  and  races  to  their  own 
institutions  and  hereditary  loves,  what 
we  ask  for  and  seek  is  the  co-operation  of 
all  States  in  those  affairs  that  concern 
all.  The  social  evolution  of  the  future 
will,  however,  be  pre-eminently  cosmo- 
politan. The  national  idea  is  flowing  in- 
to the  broader  idea  of  internationalism. 
We  have  already,  what  Goethe  prophe- 
sied, an  international  literature.  Goethe 
himself  is  now  read  in  Japanese  and  in 
Persian  as  well  as  in  all  Occidental  lan- 
guages. All  the  world  reads  Shakes- 
peare; all  men  love  Longfellow.  Is 
there  any  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  fel- 
lowship of  social  institutions  ? 

We  are  now,  in  our  higher  civilization, 
inaugurating  a  change  of  social  forms, 
and  an  exchange  of  controlling  influ- 
ences, fully  equal  so  that  from  feudal- 
ism to  centralism.  The  control,  which 
for  three  centuries  has  been  concentrat- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes,  is 
now  passing  into  the  hands  of  differen- 
tiated educated  masses.  Giving  the 
gospel  to  the  poor  was  a  dream  that  was 


realized  only  in  giving  them  free  schools. 
They  now  have  the  ballot  as  well  as  the 
school.  It  is  impossible  to  withhold 
sympathy  from  those  who  work  in  the 
belief  that  society  can  be  so  ameliorated 
that  there  shall  be  an  end  of  wars,  and  of 
standing  armies ;  and  an  equalization  of 
the  products  of  industry  that  shall  essen- 
tially banish  poverty  and  its  vices.  It  is 
our  sublime  aim  to  infuse  the  Twentieth 
Century  with  a  purpose  superior  to  that 
of  the  nineteenth — a  humanity  broader,  a 
hope  higher,  a  will  more  rational. 

J* 

The    Churches  in   1900. 

There  is  comparatively  little  in  the 
record  of  the  past  year  in  the  churches 
to  attract  special  notice.  A  few  events 
have  been  of  marked  interest :  the  Ecu- 
menical Conference  on  Foreign  Missions, 
held  in  this  city  in  the  spring,  the  Union 
of  the  Free  and  United  Churches  of  Scot- 
land accomplished  in  the  fall,  and  a  simi- 
lar movement  in  Australia;  the  terrible 
persecution  in  China,  revealing  both  the 
ferocity  of  heathenism  and  the  power  of 
Christian  faith  among  a  people  who  had 
been  frequently  charged  with  being  "  rice 
Christians."  Other  movements,  rather 
than  events,  have  been  the  "  Away  from 
Rome  "  movement  in  Austria,  originally 
distinctively  political,  but  developing 
some  interesting  spiritual  features;  the 
conflict  in  the  Church  of  Rome  between 
clericalism  and  so-called  "  American- 
ism," really  the  liberty  of  private  judg- 
ment, resulting  in  the  condemnation  of 
the  eminent  scientist  Professor  Mivart, 
but  the  final  restoration  of  Professor 
Zahm's  book ;  the  effort  to  withstand  the 
increase  of  ritualism  in  the  Church  of 
England,  watched  carefully  by  the  Free 
Churches  in  its  bearings  on  Disestablish- 
ment; and  the  growth  of  evangelical  in- 
fluences in  Germany.  At  home,  there  has 
been  no  feature  of  marked  importance, 
tho  interest  attaches  to  the  statistics  of 
the  denominations  in  their  comparison 
with  those  of  ten  years  ago,  when  they 
were  first  gathered  in  connection  with 
the  United  States  Census. 

These  statistics  reveal  several  interest- 
ing facts.  The  first  is  that  for  the  ten 
years,  almost  all  of  the  larger  and  more 
influential  Churches  have  not  only  held 
their  own  in  comparison  with  the  growth 
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of  population  during  the  ten  years,  but 
have  made  considerable  gains.     The  cen- 
sus of  1890  gave  the  total  population  as 
62,622,250,  and  the  figures  for  the  cur- 
rent year  are  76,295,220,  a  growth  during 
the  ten  years  of  13,672,970,  or  twenty- 
one  and  eight-tenths  per  cent.     In  the 
table  of  percentages  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  is  exceeded  by  the  Congregational- 
ists,  Disciples,  Episcopalians,  Lutherans, 
several  Presbyterian  bodies,  and  almost 
all   the   colored    Churches,    Baptist   and 
Methodist,    while    several    others    come 
close  to  it.     On  the  other  hand,  when  we 
look  at  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  past 
year  the  situation  is  very  different.    Any 
comparison  here  must  be  of  the  nature  of 
an  estimate,  yet  assuming  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  ten  years  in  general  popu- 
lation    may     be     equally     divided,    the 
growth  of  the  past  year  would  be  1,360,- 
000,  or  about  one  and  eight-tenths'  per 
cent.     A  look  at  the  second  table  of  per- 
centages makes  it  apparent  that  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  small  denomina- 
tions, in  which  any  growth  at  all   means 
a     considerable    percentage,     the     only 
Churches  that  have  kept  up  with  the  pop- 
ulation are  the  Disciples,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal    Church,    the    Lutherans,    the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
Roman  Catholics.     Of  these  the  Luther- 
ans and  Roman  Catholics  owe  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  their  growth  to  im- 
migration,  so  that  the  list  of  churches 
whose    normal    growth    has    been    even 
equal  to  the  growth  in  population  is  very 
small. 

It  is  by  no  means  right,  however,  to 
place  too  much  reliance  upon  such  com- 
putations. Many  factors  enter  into 
church  growth,  and  as  they  vary  from 
year  to  year,  single  years  will  show  vary- 
ing results.  Thus  the  record  of  the  dec- 
ade is  of  far  more  value  than  that  of  any 
single  vear,  and  that  shows  a  very  de- 
cided increase  in  strength,  not  merely  in 
actual  figures,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
population.  While  totals  are  apt  to  be 
misleading,  it  is  no  slight  cause  for  grati- 
tude that  the  active  membership  in  the 
Evangelical  churches  of  the  country 
numbers  considerably  over  18,000,000, 
probably,  including  those  bodies  with  re- 
gard to  which  no  returns  are  available, 
over  19,000,000,  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  country.    It 

mmt  be  remembered  aj$0  that  this  is  the 


actual  church  membership,  and  takes  no 
account  of  the  great  number  of  members 
of  Young  People's  Societies,  Y.  M.  C. 
Associations,  etc.,  of  that  large  class  who, 
while  not  on  the  church  rolls,  are  still 
supporters  of  church  work,  and  are  iden- 
tified with  church  life,  or  of  the  children 
of  Christian  families,  included  in  the  cen- 
sus returns  and  really  an  important  part 
of  the  Christian  community.  If  after  full 
allowance  is  made  for  all  these  we  add 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  we 
shall  find  that  the  American  Churches 
start  into  the  new  century  with  a  strength 
which,  if  wisely  used,  will  insure  notable 
success  in  the  years  to  come. 


China's  Submission. 

The  Chinese  Government  submits  un- 
conditionally to  the  demands  of  the  Pow- 
ers. When  the  pistol  is  at  the  breast,  the 
clutch  on  the  throat,  submission  is  the 
only  course. 

It  was  not  only  necessary,  it  was  well 
that  the  Chinese  Government,  if  there  be 
any  Chinese  Government,  should  submit. 
The  best  course  for  the  Empire  is  im- 
mediate submission,  and  as  speedy  as  pos- 
sible an  ending  of  the  occupation  of 
China  by  the  Powers.  There  can  be  no 
recovery,  no  progress,  so  long  as  General 
von  Waldersee  is  sending  out  "  punitive  " 
expeditions  all  about  Peking,  and  Boxers 
and  regulars  are  being  indiscriminately 
slain  because  they  have  yellow  skins  and 
wear  queues,  and  the  Huns  invaded  Eu- 
rope some  centuries  ago. 

We  may  assume  that  the  Empress 
Dowager  is  sufficiently  cowed,  so  that  her 
power  for  evil  is  definitely  ended.  It  is 
the  day  of  inglorious  triumph  for  the 
young  Emperor,  who  has  been  cuffed 
about  and  imprisoned,  his  life  in  danger, 
his  successors  appointed,  and  he  made 
the  meanest  puppet  of  the  haughty 
woman  who  has  usurped  his  preroga- 
tives and  authority.  We  recall  now  his 
glad  acceptance  of  Occidental  progress 
and  learning,  the  eagerness  with  which 
Young  China  leaped  to  his  support,  the 
proclamations  of  reform  he  issued,  then 
his  sudden  imprisonment  and  the  despair- 
ing appeals  he  sent  for  European  sup- 
port to  save  his  life.  Then  he  disap- 
peared irom  public  view  as  completely  as 

d?d  thfe  diplomats  test  June  in  Psktagj 
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Whether  he  was  alive  or  dead  no  one 
knew.  He  was  as  utterly  effaced  as  if  he 
had  disappeared  from  the  world. 

But  the  madness  of  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager and  her  advisers  has  given  him  a 
resurrection.  She  will  now  be  remanded 
to  silence  and  official  extinction,  while  he 
will  be  recognized  as  the  Emperor  of 
China.  We  may  anticipate  that  the  news 
that  comes  to  us  on  the  last  day  of  the 
century  ends  the  long  sleep  of  the  great- 
est of  Empires,  and  that  Kwang-su  will 
be  the  first  in  the  new  line  of  Chinese 
rulers  who  shall  accept  all  that  the  West 
has  to  teach,  who  shall  emulate  the  prog- 
ress and  the  strength  of  Japan,  and  adopt 
the  world's  best  civilization.  There  are 
reports  that  he  has  become  a  Christian 
in  faith.  We  do  not  credit  this  extreme 
statement,  but  it  is  the  Christian  civiliza- 
tion which  he  had  the  wisdom  to  accept 
even  before  it  was  forced  upon  his  Em- 
pire by  the  armies  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. 

It  is  now  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the 
state  of  war  in  China  may  cease.  We 
have  some  little  fear  that  the  German 
general  does  not  desire  this  to  be  done ; 
but  the  settlement  of  the  number  of  Lega- 
tion guards  ought  soon  to  be  made  and 
the  armies  withdrawn  and  Peking  given 
over  to  the  Emperor,  it  being  assured 
that  the  demands  of  the  Powers  are  to  be 
carried  out  not  vindictively,  but  consid- 
erately. These  demands  are  severe,  but 
they  can  be  abated  in  the  enforcement,  if 
it  is  seen  that  the  Chinese  Government 
is  resolved  to  do  all  it  can  to  repair  its 
mischief ;  and  in  that  case  they  ought  to 
be  abated,  because  China  has  already  suf- 
fered terribly. 

What  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  done 
for  Japan,  less  than  half  a  century  can  do 
for  China.  The  people  are  quick,  dili- 
gent and  generally  moral.  Railroads  and 
telegraphs  will  speedily  spread  their  edu- 
cative influence  everywhere.  Christian- 
ity will  bring  schools  and  hospitals  and 
the  lessons  of  religion  to  every  province. 
We  shall  see,  in  a  generation,  a  great 
China ;  and  a  terribly  portentous  Yellow 
Peril  it  would  be,  but  for  the  sure  ad- 
vance of  religious,  and  ethical  forces 
which  will  tend  to  peace  and  fellowship. 
But  fifty  years  from  now  not  even  Rus- 
sia will  dare,  if  it  shall  desire,  to  join  is- 
sue of  war  with  the  Celestial  Empire, 


The  Toleration   of  Vice. 

By  such  euphemisms  as  "vice,"  or 
"  the  social  evil,"  we  designate  a  flaunt- 
ing wickedness  which  perhaps  has  al- 
ways existed  in  large  cities,  for  which 
Shakespeare  and  our  English  Bible  have 
a  more  plain-spoken  name.  So  pre-emi- 
nent is  it  in  badness,  and  so  disgusting  in 
its  solicitations,  that  when  we  speak  of 
the  "  purification  "  of  our  cities  or  the 
"  suppression  of  vice,"  we  mean  first  the 
closing  of  the  haunts  of  this  infamy.  So 
shocking  is  it,  so  abhorrent  to  the  vir- 
tuous soul,  so  utterly  does  it  make  out- 
casts of  its  victims,  and  yet  so  surely  does 
it  allure  the  young  and  heedless  to  their 
destruction,  that  we  must  mince  our 
words  while  we  utter  our  loathing  of  it. 
It  must  be  considered,  it  must  be  at- 
tacked, it  must  be  reduced,  or,  if  possible, 
suppressed,  unless  we  are  willing  that  it 
should  gather  its  victims  from  ten  thou- 
sand  homes. 

But  here  we  are  met  by  the  old  excuse 
of  apologetic  connivance,  that  it  cannot 
be  suppressed,  that  it  can  only  be  scat- 
tered and  concealed,  that  it  must  be  en- 
dured, and  that  the  only  practical  policy 
is  that  of  amelioration  by  localizing  it 
and  making  it  as  safe  as  possible.  All 
who  live  by  it,  all  who  blackmail  it,  all 
who  support  it  or  look  tolerantly  on  it, 
all  who  think  of  it  as  a  necessary  evil 
which  always  has  existed  and  always  will 
exist,  and  many  wTho  consider  social  con- 
ditions as  phenomena  to  be  studied  apart 
from  their  morality,  are  inclined  to  this 
easy  view. 

The  man  who  has  a  passionate  love  for 
his  fellow  men,  who  has  the  holy  in- 
stincts of  a  reformer,  cannot  take  such  a 
view  of  this  or  any  other  evil  which  he 
discovers  in  society.  Because  an  evil  has 
always  existed,  because  it  is  rooted  in  the 
badness  of  human  nature,  is  no  reason 
for  not  trying  to  root  it  out.  So  slavery 
had  always  existed.  Captives  in  war 
were  slaves  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
instinct  for  making  weaker  people  do 
our  work  is  very  deeply  implanted.  And 
yet  we  in  our  generation  have  seen  slav- 
ery abolished  throughout  all  the  civilized 
world.  The  time  came  to  take  the  mat- 
ter up,  and  the  old  excuses  which  made  it 
necessary,  which  localized  it  in  certain 
sections,  were  swept  away,  It  was  a  tidai 
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wave  of*  popular  conscience  that  accom- 
plished it.  One  by  one  the  conscience  of 
the  people  takes  up  an  advanced  position 
'>n  successive  moral  questions;  and  the 
time  has  come  to  consider  this  oik  . 

The  public  solicitation  of  vice,  says 
Bishop  Potter,  say  even  the  police,  must 
now  be  suppressed.  Isidor  Straus  and 
Dr.  Paddock  and  every  mission  worker 
in  the  worst  districts  declare  that  the 
children  must  be  saved  from  its  infection. 
But,  say  its  apologists,  and  so  declare 
this  and  that  police  captain,  and  this  and 
that  district  leader,  this  action  would 
only  scatter  it  more  widely ;  that  is  what 
Dr.  Parkhurst  did ;  you  must  localize  it — 
that  is,  protect  it. 

But  what  ward  of  this  or  any  other  city 
is  there,  what  police  district,  that  will  ask 
to  be  selected  as  its  home?  Where  are 
the  families  living  that  will  send  in  a  pe- 
tition that  their  sons  and  daughters  may 
grow  up  from  infancy  in  the  closest  con- 
tamination of  this  awful  evil  ?  Who  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  such  de- 
filement? If  none,  upon  whom,  then, 
shall  this  segregation  of  pollution  be 
thrust  ?  This  question  exposes  the  atroc- 
ity of  the  proposition. 

Let  us  not  be  hoodwinked.  Let  us  not 
be  deceived  by  the  excuse  that  if  you  do 
not  shut  up  all  the  tigers  and  rattlesnakes 
in  one  inclosed  preserve  they  will  scat- 
ter about  and  lurk  in  every  man's  back 
yard.  They  must  be  allowed  their  free- 
dom neither  in  the  park  nor  in  the  back 
yard.  Tigers  and  rattlesnakes  must  be 
exterminated  everywhere.  Did  the 
Parkhurst  crusade  cause  the  police  to 
close  up  the  most  open  haunts  of  vice  for 
a  season,  and  compel  their  occupants  to 
hide  in  tenement  houses?  So  far,  so 
good.  That  was  a  first  step.  Vice  hid- 
den is  never  so  bad  as  vice  flaunted.  The 
next  step,  and  a  perfectly  feasible  one, 
was,  or  should  have  been,  to  drive  it  out 
of  the  tenement  houses,  to  pursue  it  re- 
lentlessly from  one  cover  to  another.  If 
it  is  not  utterly  abolished,  so  neither  is 
murder  or  theft.  But  it  can  be  made  to 
slink  out  of  the  sight  of  our  little  ones. 
We  can  save  thousands  of  our  dearest 
from  horrible  ruin. 

What  we  have  said  on  this  sad  subject 
is  corollary  to  one  first  principle,  No 
compromise  with  crime.  Whatever  the 
evil  be,  whether  murder  by  the  assassin's 
knife  or  the  noose  of  a  lynching  mob, 


whether  robbery  by  a  burglar  or  a  cor- 
poration, whether  drunkenness  or  harlot- 
ry, it  is  not  to  be  excused  or  segregated 
or  tolerated  ;  it  is  to  be  exterminated.  To 
this  conclusion  the  public  conscience 
must  come. 


Haz»ng. 

It  would  seem  that  hazing  is  practiced 
in  no  other  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions so  regularly  or  so  viciously  as  it  has 
been  in  West  Point.  While  the  evidence 
seems  to  prove  that  the  death  of  Cadet 
Booz  was  not  caused  by  the  hazing  he 
received,  yet  so  much  is  proved  by  the 
investigation  that  the  public  are  aston- 
ished and  indignant,  and  determined  that 
the  practice  must  cease,  even  if,  for  a 
while,  it  breaks  up  the  classes. 

One  of  the  most  serious  phases  of  the 
evil  is  the  conflict  of  genuine  with  spuri- 
ous ethics  involved.  These  students  are 
taught  absolute  truthfulness.  They  must 
not  under  any  circumstances  lie,  or  they 
will  be  ostracised  and  compelled  to  leave 
the  institution.  This  is  well,  for  a  lie  is 
cowardly,  and  courage  is  a  soldier's 
prime  qualification.  But  these  students, 
who  have  taken  oath  to  obey  the  rules  of 
the  school,  yet  feel  a  higher  obligation 
to  conceal  each  other's  disobedience  of 
the  rules  against  hazing.  Because  the 
sentiment  of  the  school  forbids  telling, 
they,  even  when  they  suffer,  protect  the 
culprit  who  has  broken  his  oath  to  obey 
the  rules,  and  therein  they  break  their 
own  oath.  Here  is  falsehood  which  rises 
to  perjury,  of  which  these  young  men  are 
guilty,  perhaps  all  of  them,  while  culti- 
vating the  virtue  of  truthfulness.  They 
do  not  so  analyze  it,  but  such  is  the  fact. 
They  feel  the  conflict  of  duty,  and  the 
spurious  duty  is  preferred  to  the  genu- 
ine. This  is  a  very  serious  condition  and 
sadly  warps  the  moral  sense. 

Another  evil  is  the  persistence  of  a 
general  notion  that  personal  physical  hu- 
miliation is  the  best  way  to  eradicate  con- 
ceit or  "  freshness."  The  "  plebe  "  is 
made  to  do  "  silly  things,"  or  painful 
things.  Almost  unanimously  they  de- 
clare that  it  is  good  for  the  new  men  to 
be  thus  hazed.  And  this  is  done  by  those 
members  of  the  class  who  are  the  natural 
bullies,  who  are  not  judicial  by  nature, 
but  rather  brutal,  who  see  fun  in  tor- 
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meriting  their  fellows,  as  if  in  this  way 
educational  results  were  to  be  secured. 
Now,  brutality  or  force  of  any  kind  is  not 
the  best  way  to  correct  conceit  or  fresh- 
ness. Besides,  this  method  is  not  applied 
simply  to  those  who  show  these  faults, 
but  every  one  is  hazed,  even  the  best  and 
most  promising  boys ;  and  those  are  spe- 
cially chosen  to  be  thus  deviled  who  are 
sons  of  distinguished  officers  and  are 
merely  presumed  to  be  vain  of  their  par- 
entage. Really,  the  defense  is  but  a  pre- 
tense for  the  practice  of  what  gives 
amusement  by  giving  pain. 

We  hardly  need  to  dwell  on  the  least 
of  the  evils,  but  the  most  glaring  and  pal- 
pable, the  very  brutality  of  the  custom — 
and  often  the  cruelty.  It  may  be  that  not 
often  have  students  been  permanently  in- 
jured, altho  such  cases  have  been  claimed, 
and  parents  believe  their  sons  to  have 
died  as  the  result  of  the  cruel  hazing  they 
have  received.  But  with  great  difficulty 
the  evidence  has  been  brought  out  of 
"  exercises  "  imposed  to  the  point  of  ex- 
haustion, convulsions  and  collapse,  of 
fights  required  in  which  a  boy's  jaw  has 
been  broken.  Not  only  so,  but  the  sys- 
tem has  been  in  large  part  a  survival  of 
the  old  system  of  humiliating  fagging 
that  has  gone  out  -of  vogue  in  the  Eng- 
lish schools.  A  member  of  the  higher 
class  feels  free  to  give  orders  to  the  new- 
comer to  do  any  difficult  or  silly  thing, 
and  if  he  refuses  he  is  compelled  to  fight. 
Now  this  is  a  mean,  unmanly,  unchris- 
tian way  of  treating  a  younger  compan- 
ion. It  is  utterly  wrong.  It  grows  out 
of  that  brutality  of  instincts  which  exists 
in  heedless  boys,  and  has  to  be  eradicated 
by  the  culture  of  years.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  instructors  or  parents  to  teach 
gentleness,  kindness,  helpfulness,  instead 
of  developing  the  instincts  that  ally  us  to 
brutes,  if  not  to  devils. 

So  we  are  glad  that  this  investigation 
has  taken  place.  It  is  well  that  the  offi- 
cers of  West  Point,  or  some  of  them, 
have  seen  and  long  tried  to  eradicate  the 
evil.  Cadets  caught  at  these  practices 
have  been  expelled,  as  they  deserved. 
We  do  not  want  brutes  in  the  army  as 
officers  over  enlisted  men.  And  we  want 
no  hazing  in  other  institutions.  The 
most  drastic  measures  should  be  used  to 
extirpate  the  evil  where  appeal  to  the 
decency  and  manliness  of  the  students 
fails. 


An  Economic  Alliance  Against 
America 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  a  noted  French 
economist,  urges  the  European  nations 
to  form  an  economical  federation  against 
the  United  States.  What  he  proposes  is 
treaties  between  those  nations,  that  shall 
give  low  customs  duties,  with  prohibitive 
duties  against  this  country.  In  no  other 
way,  he  says,  can  Europe  maintain  a 
great  and  increasing  economic  develop- 
ment, as  against  the  increasing  industrial 
growth  of  the  United  States,  which  seems 
sure  to  become  the  first  and  controlling 
factor  in  industry.  He  would  hope  that 
the  commercial  union  which  he  advocates 
might  develop  into  a  political  union. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  comprehend 
how  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  so  long 
as  the  nations  of  Europe  have  to  squeeze 
every  last  farthing  out  of  the  people  to 
support  their  military  establishments.  If, 
with  all  the  educational  privileges  of  Ger- 
many or  France,  the  United  States  is  yet 
gaining  on  these  countries  in  commerce 
and  industry,  it  is  mainly  because,  with 
all  our  expense  for  war  of  late,  we  are 
very  much  less  burdened  by  a  great  mil- 
itary establishment,  and  the  burden 
which  we  have  is  bound  to  grow  rapid- 
ly less  rather  than  greater.  We  reduce 
our  debt  in  time  of  peace,  while  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  increase  their  burdens. 
Germany  must  not  only  arm  her  whole 
population,  but  she  must  create  a  navy 
equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  France 
must  not  lag  behind  in  this  military  and 
naval  rivalry.  The  noblest  business  of 
European  nations  is  war.  Such  is  not 
the  case  with  us.  We  do  not  give  first 
honor  or  love  to  military  glory.  We  pre- 
fer the  arts  of  peace,  and  are  willing  to 
be  called  mercenary  lovers  of  the  dollar, 
because  we  love  peace.  An  army  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men  is  all  we  are  will- 
ing to  provide,  even  for  our  Philippine 
trouble.  There  is  no  present  prospect  that 
the  nations  of  Europe,  thus  loaded  down 
with  yearly  waste  of  expenditure  and  in- 
creasing national  debt,  will  soon  begin 
to  think  of  decreasing  their  military 
budget  and  reducing  their  debts.  So 
long  as  this  condition  of  heavily  armed 
peace  continues  it  is  necessary  for  these 
nations  to  use  every  possible  means  of 
forcing  the  merchant  and  the  peasant  to 
pay  their  money  into  the  national  chest ; 
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and  there  is  no  easier  way  than  that  of 
customs  duties.  It  seems  almost  impos- 
sible that  this  method  of  a  commercial  al- 
liance should  be  accepted. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  powers  of  Europe 
should  be  willing  to  forego  this  source  of 
income,  and  make  up  for  it  either  by 
heavier  internal  taxation,  or  by  reduced 
military  expenditure,  the  ultimate  benefit 
to  them  might  be  great,  not  in  the  con- 
sequent development  of  their  industries 
so  much  as  in  the  subsequent  political  al- 
liance which  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  antici- 
pates, or,  at  least,  hopes  for.  That  would 
of  itself  involve  a  reduction  of  military 
establishment  and  expense.  Already  the 
treaties  of  The  Hague  have  supplied  a 
sort  of  political  alliance,  or,  at  least,  a 
pledge  against  war ;  altho  the  nations 
have  not  yet  had  enough  experience  of 
their  working  to  dare  trust  them  so  far 
as  to  reduce  their  armies.  But  the  move- 
ment, the  hope  of  the  new  century,  is 
for  peace.  The  most  tremendous  eco- 
nomic and  political  revolution  of  the  cen- 
tury will  be  that  which  will  substitute 
either  arbitration,  or  alliance,  or  consoli- 
dation for  war  and  the  conditions  that 
produce  it.  If  Austria  and  Germany  and 
Holland  were  one  nation  economically, 
they  would  soon  be  one  politically.  The 
same  is  true  of  France  and  Belgium  and 
Spain  and  Portugal  and  Italy — we  might 
as  well  say  of  all  Continental  Europe. 
Those  who  are  looking  for  the  trend  of 
contemporaneous  history  must  keep  their 
eyes  open  for  much  greater  aggregations 
of  peoples  in  great  nations  than  have  yet 
been  seen.  The  territory  of  the  United 
States  has  not  yet  ceased  to  grow.  The 
Danish  Islands  are  coming  to  us  by  a 
necessary  gravitation,  and  the  ideal  will 
not  be  accomplished  until  all  North 
America  becomes  one  nation,  not  by  an- 
nexation, but  by  friendly  consolidation. 

Nor  is  this  outlook,  even  in  its  im- 
mediate possibilities,  unfavorable  to  the 
United  States.  Let  the  nations  of  Con- 
tinental Europe,  if  they  will,  and  as  other 
statesmen  besides  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu 
have  urged,  unite  to  protect,  by  approx- 
imate free  trade  among  themselves,  their 
own  industries.  They  will  not  long  dis- 
criminate against  our  country.  They 
need  our  breadstuff's,  and  must  have 
them.  They  will  soon  learn  that  it  is  of 
no  advantage  to  shut  out  what  they  want. 


Other  parts  of  the  world  will  meanwhile 
get  the  advantage  which  Europe  rejects. 
We  can  get  along  for  a  while  without 
Europe  quite  as  well  as  she  can  get  along 
without  us.  But  the  peace  of  the  nations 
will  settle  all  that.  Let  us  put  an  end  to 
the  terrible  expense  of  military  distrust, 
and  there  will  be  no  need  for  Europe  to 
guard  against  the  economic  rivalry  of 
America,  for  she  will  be  able  to  do  as 
well  as  we.  Nothing  else  stands  in  the 
way,  unless  it  be  what  can  be  corrected, 
the  lack  of  enterprise  to  adopt  new  and 
better  methods  of  production,  and  the 
consent  of  workmen  to  do  the  best  they 
can  during  the  hours  of  work.  Give  us 
a  century  of  peace,  and  we  shall  work 
out  comfortably  our  otherwise  insoluble 
economic  problems. 

The  Decline  of  the  Leader. 

There  are  some  indications  that  lead- 
ership in  national  politics  in  its 
old  conception  is  disappearing.  In 
our  country  there  has  been  no  one 
since  Mr.  Blaine  who  could  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  a  political  leader.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land tried  it,  but  broke  so  completely 
with  his  following  that  all  semblance  of 
leadership  disappeared  during  his  second 
term  at  Washington.  Mr.  Bryan  domi- 
nated his  party  as  few  men  have,  but 
lacked  the  qualities"  of  a  broad  leadership. 
Mr.  McKinley  is  a  good  commander 
of  well  organized  forces,  but  there  is 
little  of  the  leader  in  him. 

If  we  cross  the  Atlantic  we  find  much 
the  same  condition.  England  has  no 
man  in  either  party  who  can  fairly  be 
called  a  leader.  Lord  Salisbury  as  Pre- 
mier controls  the  policy  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  but  it  is  rather  as  dictator  than 
leader.  He  makes  little,  if  any,  effort  to 
carry  men's  convictions  with  him.  He 
directs  their  votes,  and.  troubles  himself 
no  more  about  them.  The  nominal  Lib- 
eral leader,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man,  is  a  chairman  of  committee,  not  a 
leader ;  and  so  manifest  is  this  that  with 
one  consent  all  are  turning  their  eyes  to 
Lord  Rosebery  as  the  only  man  who  can 
in  any  sense  be  looked  upon  to  fill  that 
place.  Yet  Lord  Rosebery  is  not  a  leader ; 
at  least,  he  has  as  yet  manifested  few  of 
the  essential  qualities  of  one.    His  recent 
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address  in  Glasgow  was  doubtless  an  ac- 
curate exposition  of  his  ideas  and  posi- 
tion, yd  all  England  in-day,  while  ad- 
miring its  diction  and  its  clear  setting 
forth  of  the  situation,  is  in  perplexity  as 
to  whither  it  tends,  what  kind  of  action  it 
forecasts.  In  I '"ranee  there  are  many 
would-be  leaders;  Deroulede,  Mercier, 
Millerand ;  but  it  is  Loubet,  who  never 
was  and  never  could  be  a  leader,  who  is 
President,  and  the  Premier,  Waldeck 
Rousseau,  is  only  a  more  efficient  chair- 
man than  Campbell-Bannerman.  In  Ger- 
many Bismarck  was  a  leader,  but  he  has 
no  successor.  Emperor  William  tries  to 
be  one,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
succeed  if  he  can  only  get  rid  of  the  gos- 
pel of  his  consecrated  person,  for  he  has 
many  of  the  necessary  qualifications.  It- 
aly is  in  chaos  since  the  days  of  Cavour 
and  the  retirement  of  Crispi.  Francis 
Joseph  has  tried  to  be  both  leader  and 
Emperor,  and  appears  to  be  coming  to 
the  conviction  that  the  former  must  yield 
to  the  latter.  Czar  Nicholas  knows  very 
well  that  leadership  in  Russia  is  an 
absurdity,  and,  while  there  are  indica- 
tions of  a  desire  on  his  part  to  assume 
the  role,  he  is  too  wise  to  undertake  it  at 
home.  In  international  politics  there  are 
two  illustrations  of  the  effort  to  lead, 
neither,  however,  as  yet  furnishing  much 
success :  Emperor  William  and  Czar 
Nicholas,  the  two  greatest  autocrats  at 
home ;  a  somewhat  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  mere 
authority. 

The  explanation  of  the  situation  is 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  two  facts :  The 
increasing  complexity  of  political  move- 
ments, whether  national  or  international, 
rendering  leadership  more  difficult,  and 
the  growing  intelligence  and  power  of 
the  people,  who  form  their  own  opinions 
and  guide  their  own  actions,  and  are  thus 
both  in  less  need  of  leadership  and  more 
impatient  of  it.  Both  of  these  facts  are 
too  patent  to  need  any  proof.  Any  single 
question  at  present  in  the  public  eye  fur- 
nishes ample  illustration.  Take  that  of 
Imperialism.  What  is  it,  and  how  is  it  to 
be  either  approved  or  disapproved  ?  The 
most  cursory  survey  shows  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  frame  a  policy  for  any  coun- 
try that  shall  be  either  consistent  with 
itself  in  its  various  parts  or  commend  it- 
self to  any  one  party.  The  Little  Eng- 
lander  is  as  curious  a  composite  as  the 


Jingo.  There  are  two  essentials  to  leader^ 
ship — clear  vision  and  a  definite  object; 
An  opportunist  can  never  be  a  leader,  and 
under  present  political  conditions  opp<>r 
tunism  must  play  a  prominent  part  owing 
to  their  complexity  and  uncertainty. 

Equally  patent  is  the  growing  ability 
and  determination  of  the  people  to  decide 
these  questions  themselves  as  they  see  fit. 
Many  years  ago  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin  used 
to  tell  with  infinite  gusto  how  he  came 
across  a  Maine  farmer  who  wanted  to 
know  what  sort  of  a  man  Fuad  Pachy 
(Pasha)  was.  It  was  a  phenomenon 
then.  It  is  an  every  day  occurrence  to- 
day. There  is  scarcely  a  clerk,  a  cab 
driver,  a  day  laborer,  who  has  not  a  defi- 
nite opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  with- 
drawing the  military  from  Peking  and 
the  value  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 
Such  men  are  often  almost  absurdly  jeal- 
ous of  the  influence  of  those  in  official  po- 
sition, and  think  no  more  of  criticising 
John  Hay  than  an  associate  in  their 
own  business.  Undoubtedly  their  knowl- 
edge is  often,  perhaps  usually,  of  that  ex- 
tent which  has  been  described  as  a  dan- 
gerous thing;  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is 
very  positive,  and  renders  leadership  diffi- 
cult if  not  practically  impossible. 

Many  other  elements  undoubtedly  en- 
ter into  the  question.  There  is  the  rise 
of  bossism,  which  is  based  on  the  substi- 
tution of  personal  for  public  interest. 
The  leader  who  appeals  to,  and  seeks  to 
apply,  principles  is  displaced  by  the  man 
who  makes  individual  gain  his  argu- 
ment and  motive.  The  greatly  in- 
creased interchange  of  nationalities  cre- 
ates diverse  interests ;  the  Irish- Ameri- 
can becomes  a  very  positive  factor  in  the 
English  Parliament.  Increased  wealth 
and  enlarged  commerce  are  sensitive  to 
change,  and  chambers  of  commerce  be- 
come practically  interpreters  of  interna- 
tional law. 

That  the  situation  has  its  unfortunate 
elements  is  true,  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
for  the  best.  The  welfare  of  a  nation  is 
safer  with  the  nation  than  with  any  indi- 
vidual. It  does  not,  however,  by  any 
means  follow  that  the  days  of  leadership 
have  passed.  Should  another  crisis  in 
national  history  arise,  the  needed  leader 
will  appear.  He  may  be  very  different 
from  Lincoln  or  Bismarck  or  Gladstone, 
but  a  leader  he  will  be.  Meanwhile  that 
he  does  not  appear  need  disturb  no  one. 
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N  Mr.    Alfred     Harmsworth, 

T  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 

London  Daily  Mail,  thinks 
that  the  newspaper  of  the  future  will  not 
be  a  medley  of  pictures, but  will  be  sought 
for  its  reading  matter ;  and  therein  we 
agree  with  him,  that  is,  if  the  reader  of 
the  future  shall  be  better  educated  than 
the  multitudinous  ignorant  man  of  the 
street  to-day.  He  expects  the  broadside 
daily  paper  to  give  place  to  a  daily  re- 
view, with  pages  of  the  size  of  those  of 
The  Independent.  That  may  be,  but 
we  have  as  yet  no  example  to  prove  that 
it  is  feasible.  Special  interest  attaches  to 
the  forecast  of  this  able  and  experienced 
journalist  as  to  the  outlook  for  combina- 
tions, or  trusts,  in  the  newspaper  world. 
Already  an  Associated  Press  provides 
the  news  for  a  great  body  of  daily  papers, 
while  great  agencies  control  most  of  the 
advertising  and  distribute  it  over  the 
country ;  not  to  speak  of  the  literary  syn- 
dicates, which  supply  the  Sunday  papers 
with  stories,  appearing  perhaps  in  fifty 
cities  simultaneously,  at  a  very  cheap  rate 
for  each ;  or  the  "  patent  outsides,"  which 
are  common  in  country  weeklies ;  or  the 
common  matter — pages  of  it — supplied 
to  several  different  religious  journals 
whose  constituencies  do  not  compete. 
Mr.  Harmsworth  believes  that  this 
centralizing  tendency,  with  its  com- 
binations, will  control  the  newspaper 
world,  and  that  one  or  two  news- 
papers in  the  United  States  will  dom- 
inate great  sections,  to  the  exclusion 
of  a  multitude  of  inferior  journals.  Such 
a  paper  will  be  published  simultaneously 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  and  other 
points,  and  it  will  be  above  party  and 
seek  solely  to  tell  the  news  and  instruct 
the  people.  It  is  a  grand  idea  and  not 
unlikely  of  accomplishment.  Already 
we  have  cases  of  papers  in  different  cities 
under  one  control. 

0  „         „    K  ,     The    Christmas    and 

College    Professors       ,,  „  ,     <.  , 

r.   .  .  ,..    .        the     haster     holiday 

Christmas    Week  ,  ,       ,     J 

weeks  are  gala  days 

for  the  college  professors.  They  all  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  members  of  one  or  more 
of  the  learned  societies ;  and  these  are 
the  vacation  days  when  they  come  to- 
gether and  read  their  papers  and  confer 
with  each  other.     There,  are  the  histor- 


ians, the  economists,  the  physicists,  the 
biologists,  the  philologists  and  all  these 
in  various  subdivisions.  Sometimes  half 
a  dozen  societies  that  are  allied  plan  to 
meet  at.  the  same  place.  This  year  it  was 
the  philologists,  Oriental,  classical,  mod- 
ern, biblical  and  spelling  reform,  two  or 
three  hundred  of  them,  who  met  in  Phila- 
delphia. We  wish  that  colleges  could 
almost  compel  their  teachers  to  attend ; 
nothing  can  be  more  stimulating,  and  it  is 
well  for  them  to  meet  the  smaller  number 
of  unprofessional  students  in  the  same 
branches.  A  stranger  might  be  surprised 
at  the  enthusiasm  of  these  men,  not  all 
young,  to  nearly  every  one  of  whom  Ger- 
man is  as  familiar  as  English,  if  he 
should  see  them  at  one  of  their  evening 
gatherings  after  the  scholarly  session,  in 
a  place  not  devoted  to  scholarship,  and 
hear  them  shouting  their  old  student 
songs,  very  likely  German  songs,  and  yet 
chiefly  discussing  the  knotty  points  on 
the  gossip  of  learning.  It  is  a  healthy 
condition  in  which  such  a  multitude  of 
our  very  brightest  intellects  are  devoted 
not  to  the  materialism  of  the  age,  but  to 
its  idealism,  and  in  which  higher  honors 
go  to  useful  learning  than  to  wealth. 

"Whyos"  at  There  usecl  to  be  in  this 
West  Point  d{y  a  ^an§"  of  hoodlums, 
known  as  the  "  Whyos," 
whose  especial  forte  lay  in  terrorizing 
the  Dutch  corner  grocer,  and  then  ap- 
propriating the  apples  and  other  vege- 
tables exposed  by  him  for  sale.  Strenu- 
ous efforts  were  made  by  the  authorities 
to  break  up  this  practice,  but  without 
avail.  Somehow  the  perpetrators  never 
could  be  caught  in  the  act,  and  knowl- 
edge of  their  existence  never  seemed  to 
reach  the  policemen  guarding  the  neigh- 
borhood. At  last  one  official  genius  sug- 
gested a  very  simple  plan.  If  a  Dutch 
corner  grocer  complained  that  the  gang 
had  stolen  his  apples,  the  particular  po- 
liceman on  post  at  the  time  was  at  once 
fined  three  days'  pay.  That  settled  it. 
Every  "  cop "  thus  made  to  suffer 
cracked  the  skull  of  every  "  Whyo  "  he 
found  on  his  beat  without  any  prelim- 
inary argument  whatever.  He  felt  that 
a  just  regard  for  his  own  business  inter- 
compelled  him  to  do  that ;  and  he  did 
it.  From  that  time  the  "  Whyos  "  let 
other  people's  apple-  with  a  seyejv 
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ity  only  equalled  by  that  of  Adam  after 
his  even  more  disagreeable  experience. 
Now,  without  meaning  in  the  slightest  to 
draw  invidious  parallels,  does  any  sane 
person  believe  that  the  astonishing  cate- 
gory of  performances  recently  testified  to 
by  the  cadets  of  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  could  have  taken  place  on 
that  little  plot  of  ground  among  a  pack  of 
boys  whose  every  minute  was  under  rigid 
observation,  without  the  knowledge  or 
even  the  suspicion  of  the  people  in  charge 
of  them?  If  so,  is  such  ignorance  ex- 
cusable? If  not,  is  it  culpable?  In  either 
case  if  these  officials  were  put  upon  their 
defense  before  a  court-martial  on  a 
charge  of  gross  neglect  of  duty,  does  any- 
body suppose  that,  after  that,  any  vestiges 
of  the  practice  of  hazing  would  survive? 

We  have  before  men- 
tioned that  Miss  M.  T. 
Elder,  of  New  Orleans,  a 
niece  of  Archbishop  Elder,  of  Cincinnati, 
has  been  long  engaged  in  the  good  work 
of  pricking  the  blind  conceit  of  our 
American  Catholics  and  showing  them 
how  much  they  lack.  We  have  been  in- 
terested to  observe  how  her  last  article  is 
received.  It  is  printed  in  full,  well  dis- 
played, in  several  of  their  best  papers, 
and  The  Catholic  Mirror,  of  Baltimore, 
owned  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  praises  her 
"  earnest,  relentless,  truth-eager  style," 
and  blames  the  journals  that  attack  her. 
It  acknowledges  the  justice  of  her  criti- 
cisms, and  urges  reform.  She  complains 
of  the  lack  of  originality : 

"  What  have  we — United  States  Catholics — 
ever  originated  ?  I  speak,  above  all.  of  philan- 
thropy— of  new,  practical,  vital  methods. 
Wherein  do  we  lead? 

"  Protestants  start  the  fresh  air  fund.  Sev- 
eral years  later  we — tag  on  behind.  Protest- 
ants start  the  King's  Daughters.  Years  later 
we — tag  on  behind.  Protestants  start  the  social 
settlement  idea.  Many  years  later  we — tag  on 
behind.  Protestants  start  nisrht  schools,  Sun- 
day schools  and  free  kindergartens.  Several 
years  later  we  bring  up  the  rear." 

And  so  on,  at  much  length  of  illustra- 
tion. When  the  lack  is  recognized  it  is 
half  remedied.  It  is  such  articles  as  this, 
and  such  treatment  of  them  as  is  given 
by  half  a  dozen  Catholic  papers,  that 
give  us  hope  of  the  beneficent  influence 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Says  the  Mir- 
ror, quoting  Miss  Elder J 

" '  Worldly,  pompous,  pleasure-loving, 
money- worshipping,    self-indulgent    Catholics 


of  to-day.'  These  adjectives  describe  us — and 
in  the  same  instant  give  the  reason  for  the 
conditions  we  so  heartily  deplore. 

"  May  the  warning  note  which  this  gentle 
lady  of  the  Southland  sounds  be  the  trumpet 
blast  which  shall  move  Catholics  to  strike  off 
a  measure  of  the  lethargy  in  which  they  are 
immersed." 

& 

Notwithstanding  the  best  of  effort,  in- 
formation for  the  Church  statistics  will 
come  in  too  late.  Our  first  information 
as  to  the  Christian  Scientists  is  embodied 
in  the  tables.  Later  statements  modify 
somewhat  those  estimates,  and  give  as  the 
enrollment  of  the  body  100,000 — and  as 
adherents  from  400,000  to  500,000.  We 
regret  that  we  did  not  receive  the  infor- 
mation until  it  was  too  late  to  make  the 
correction  in  the  tables.  We  have  also 
received  figures  for  the  Primitive  Meth- 
odists as  follows  :  Ministers,  74 ;  churches, 
90;  members,  6,549;  a  gain  in  the  dec- 
ade of  1,786  and  in  the  year  of  79.  The 
figures  do  not  materially  modify  the  per- 
centage. 

& 

Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler  was  for  a  long 
while,  before  he  went  to  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, one  of  the  most  frequent  writers 
for  The  Independent,  and  it  was  in  our 
columns  that  in  good  part  he  built  up  his 
early  literary  reputation.  His  death  re- 
moves one  of  the  most  genial  and  most 
accomplished  of  students  of  American, 
literary  history ;  and  we  may  add  that  he 
would  have  been  elected  as  president  for 
the  coming  year  of  the  American  His- 
torical Society.  His  best  known  works 
are  his  "  History  of  American  Literature 
During  the  Colonial  Period  "  and  "  The 
Literary  History  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution." 

Senator  Hanna  says  correctly  that  the 
views  on  subsidies  for  American  built 
ships  defended  by  him  in  a  very  clear  and 
able  article  in  this  week's  Independent 
are  not  those  which  this  journal  has 
maintained.  The  point  he  presents  that 
such  apostles  of  free  trade  as  Adam 
Smith  and  Thomas  Jefferson  made  an 
exception  in  the  matter  of  shipping  gives 
authority,  if  not  argument,  for  his  case. 

We  print  this  week  an  Index  of  The 
Independent  for  1900,  which  will  be 
sent  to  any  subscriber  who  notifies  us 
that  he  desires  a  copy, 


INSURANCE. 


Ex   Post  Facto. 

According  to  an  item  in  a  Chicago 
daily,  some  ladies  in  a  Wisconsin  town 
have  asked  some  fire  insurance  com- 
panies to  join  in  a  fund  for  the  relief  of 
a  hotel  keeper  whose  property  has  been 
burned.  He  had  heard  of  insurance; 
indeed,  he  had  some,  but  as  it  is  expen- 
sive he  only  paid  for  a  little,  thinking  it 
probable  that  he  would  not  burn ;  that  is, 
he  paid  others  to  insure  a  part  of  the 
exposed  property  he  owned  and  paid 
himself  to  insure  the  remainder.  He  was 
a  self-insurer  to  that  extent,  as  everybody 
is  who  either  buys  poor  insurance  because 
its  price  is  low  or  does  without  any  insur- 
ance because  that  is  cheaper  yet.  This 
saves  the  premium,  and  has  its  advan- 
tages until  the  insurance  is  needed  for 
use;  then  comes  regret. 

So  it  came  to  this  landlord,  and  he 
was  sorry  he  had  taken  the  risk  ;  the  good 
ladies  were  sorry  for  him,  and  they  tried 
to  distribute  the  loss  by  voluntary  assess- 
ment. Probably  the  companies  thought 
the  application  to  them  rather  grotesque. 
Probably  they  refused ;  it  would  not  have 
been  in  keeping  with  their  reputation 
as  monopolists  to  consent. 

But  suppose  the  good  ladies  had  rea- 
soned on  the  case  after  a  womanly  fash- 
ion? Suppose  they  had  constructed  a 
stairway  of  logic  thus  :  If  the  unfortunate 
man  had  expended  more  premium  he 
would  have  had  more  insurance,  and  then 
the  companies  would  have  just  had  to 
pay ;  so  if  they  now  contribute  voluntarily 
the  same  amount  they  would  be  no  worse 
off  than  they  would  have  been  then,  and 
if  they  contribute  less  they  can  be  thank- 
ful for  so  much  saved — Q.  E.  D.  ? 

This  reasoning  can  be  extended  readily 
and  can  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  insur- 
ance. If  a  piece  of  property  burns,  let 
the  owner  select  his  company  or  compa- 
nies and  make  his  estimate  of  value,  being 
limited  as  to  the  latter  to  a  reasonable 
figure ;  then  let  him  collect,  less  the  pre- 
miums and  interest  thereon  ;  and  when  a 
man  dies  let  his  widow  make  demand  for 
the  insurance  she  would  like  to  have,  less 
premiums  and  interest.  Since  there 
mmt  be  a  fixed  number  of  premiums 


so  that  people  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
defer  all  thought  of  insurance  until  need 
of  realization  arises,  let  them  be  obliged 
to  give  notice  of  intention  now,  and  then 
the  premiums  and  interest  will  be  cal- 
culable from  a  definite  date.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  mathematical  results  will 
be  the  same  as  at  present,  because  to  re- 
ceive the  premiums  and  pay  the  full  in- 
surance is  one  with  paying  the  insurance 
less  the  premiums.  Insurance  thus  mod- 
ernized would  be  simpler  and  safer  than 
as  now  conducted,  for  the  companies 
would  escape  the  labor  and  expense  of 
taking  care  of  the  money,  as  well  as  the 
risk  of  losing  it. 

Possibly  this  plan  may  be  criticised  as 
being  too  feminine  in  its  logic,  and  possi- 
bly it  has  some  practical  defects.  But  its 
logic  is  at  least  as  good  as  the  masculine 
kind  commonly  applied  to  insurance  in 
legislatures.  As  contrasted  with  valued 
policy,  this  proposed  form  would  be  bet- 
ter, for  it  would  clearly  be  a  valuable 
policy.  And  since  the  century  closes 
with  the  prevalent  notion  that  the  under- 
w.  iter  has  no  right  so  large  as  the  right 
to  be  crowded  and  confined,  perhaps  this 
Wisconsin  altruism  may  have  expansion 

in  the  next. 

Jl 

An    Unintelligible     Prohibition. 

According  to  the  law  as  it  stands  in 
Kansas,  "  any  fire  insurance  company 
authorized  to  do  business  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance  is  hereby  pro- 
hibited from  authorizing  or  allowing  any 
person,  agent,  firm,  or  corporation,  who 
is  a  non-resident  of  the  State  of  Kansas, 
from  issuing  or  causing  to  be  issued  any 
policy  or  policies  of  insurance  on  prop- 
erty located  in  the  State  of  Kansas."  The 
person  who  composed  the  above  sentence 
may  have  supposed  that  he  was  making 
a  very  drastic  prohibition,  so  tight  that 
not  even  the  slimmest  eel  of  evasion 
could  work  through  it ;  but  let  us  see : 
The  company  referred  to  is  any  one  au- 
thorized by  "  the "  Superintendent  of 
Insurance.  Conjecturally,  the  Kansas 
Superintendent  is  meant ;  but  if  certainty 
is  required  we  must  convert  <(  the  "  into 
"  u  "  or  w  any  "  or  select  some  one  wh§  is 
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big  enough  to  absorb  right  to  the  definite 
article.  The  prohibition  is  "  from  author- 
izing or  allowing  ....  from  in- 
suring," etc.  No  penalty  appears  to  be 
prescribed.  The  prohibition  is  leveled  at 
any  company,  not  any  other  person  or 
thing,  and  inasmuch  as  "  any"  company 
is  forbidden  to  allow  "  any  "  person  or 
corporation  outside  of  Kansas  to  issue 
"  any  "  policy  on  Kansas  property,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  task  imposed  is  very 
heavy ;  for  the  Royal,  for  instance,  must 
not  allow  an  agent  of  the  Franklin  of 
Philadelphia  to  write  a  Kansas  policy  in 
Key  West. 

Superintendent  Church,  of  Kansas, 
has  assumed  to  revoke  the  licenses  of 
some  agents  in  Kansas  for  taking  busi- 
ness in  Kansas  from  some  non-resident 
brokers.  How  can  he?  If  anybody  is 
forbidden,  it  is  a  company,  not  an  agent ; 
and  if  we  are  to  guess  the  intention  of 
this  unintelligible  statute  a  company  must 
not  write  on  Kansas  property  except 
through  Kansas  agents.  But  what  right 
has  Mr.  Church  to  make  such  a  guess? 
The  only  course  to  be  taken  with  any  un- 
intelligible statute  or  order  is  to  treat  it 
as  void  for  confusion  and  wait  for  the 
maker  to  try  again. 


Across  and   Back. 

The  Preferred  Accident  is  invading 
Great  Britain.  This  company  started 
hfteen  years  ago  as  an  assessment  soci- 
ety, on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  U.  S. 
Mutual  Accident  Association,  which  came 
to  such  a  miserable  undoing  at  the  hands 
of  men  who  escaped  unpunished.  The 
Preferred's  founder,  Kimball  C.  Atwood, 
was  a  clerk  in  that  association,  if  mem- 
ory does  not  mis-serve  us;  having  been 
successful  with  his  original  plans,  he  had 
the  shrewdness  to  convert  his  society  into 
a  regular  stock  corporation  in  1893,  and 
since  then  he  has  gone  from  success  to 
success.  The  capital  stock  is  $200,000, 
and  the  line  of  insurance  outstanding 
nearly  $400,000,000.  It  is  only  just  to 
give  Mr.  Atwood  credit  for  enterprise, 
energy  and  originality,  and  he  shows 
these  qualities  anew  by  making  his  com- 
pany the  first  to  cross  the  Atlantic  for 
accident  business.  English  ways  are  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  but  that  he  will  suc- 
pe^fullj  adapt  his  jto  tjieirs,  or  mold 


theirs  to  his,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  purchase  of  a  railway  accident 
ticket  in  England  long  ago  was  the  "  ac- 
cident "  which  led  to  the  starting  of  Acci- 
dent insurance  in  America ;  so  it  is  only 
a  fair  acknowledgment  that  a  New  York 
company  now  enters  London. 

David  A.  Heald,  President  of  the 
Home  Fire,  died  suddenly  at  his  home 
in  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  Friday  afternoon, 
December  28,  at  the  age  of  82.  He  was 
a  Vermonter,  born  in  the  little  town  of 
Chester  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  State, 
in  view  of  the  Green  Mountain  range 
and  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  of 
Revolutionary  stock,  his  father  and  his 
grandfather  having  participated  in  that 
ancient  conflict,  and  he  treasured  his 
grandfather's  sword  as  a  relic.  He  was 
a  farmer's  boy,  but  graduated  from  Yale 
in  1 84 1 ;  took  up  the  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Vermont  bar  in  1843,  DUt 
soon  became  cashier  of  a  country  bank 
and  served  in  both  branches  of  the  State 
Legislature.  Next  he  moved  to  Galena, 
111.,  practicing  law  there,  but  became 
attracted  to  insurance ;  he  took  an  agency 
for  the  Home,  which  brought  him  here 
in  1856,  and  in  1868  he  became  second 
vice-president  of  the  company;  in  1883 
he  became  first  vice-president,  and  in 
1888  succeeded  Chas.  J.  Martin  as  presi- 
dent. Since  his  first  connection  with  the 
company  it  has  grown  from  a  size  which 
was  even  then  comparatively  noticeable 
yet  now  seems  small  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  country  in  point  of  capital  and  assets. 

Mr.  Heald  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Underwriters 
and  long  a  prominent  figure  in  under- 
writing circles ;  of  late,  however,  he  has 
somewhat  relaxed  his  active  labor.  He 
retained  the  strong  love  for  mountains 
and  "  real  country  "  which  few  lose  who 
had  them  early,  and  was  a  devoted  fisher- 
man in  the  open  season.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  founders  of  the  choice  home 
preserve  known  as  Llewellyn  Park,  more 
than  40  years  ago,  and  his  death  closes  the 
founders'  list ;  he  was  also  one  of  the  nine 
original  members  of  the  New  England 
Society  of  Orange.  Three  adult  chil- 
dren survive  him,  one  the  wife  of  Sec- 
retary Burtis,  of  the  Home.  His  son 
John  Q,  Heald  i§  a  New  York  lawyer, 


FINANCIAL. 


The   London  Failures. 

The  failure,  in  London  last  week,  of 
the  London  and  ( rlobe  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, a  speculative  company  engaged  in 
promoting  the  shares  of  mining'  enter- 
prises in  West  Australia  and  British  Co- 
lumbia, dragged  down  thirteen  smaller 
brokerage  houses,  and  was  followed  by 
great  declines  in  the  market  values  of 
certain  mining'  securities.  It  had  but  lit- 
tle effect,  however,  upon  the  general  mar- 
ket, and  was  not  regarded  in  New  York 
as  an  indication  of  general  weakness  in 
London.  While  the  chief  cause  of  the 
failure  was  to  be  found  in  the  promoting 
company's  operations  in  mining  shares,  it 
may  be  that  losses  in  speculation  in 
American  securities  precipitated  the  col- 
lapse ;  for  a  majority  of  the  London  trad- 
ers and  speculators  have  been  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  American  market  since 
the  re-election  of  President  McKinley, 
and  some  of  them  have  lost  heavily  on 
this  account. 

The  chairman  of  the  London  and 
Globe  Finance  Corporation  is  Lord  Duf- 
ferin,  formerly  Governor-General  of  Can- 
ada, and  afterward  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor at  Paris.  He  was  regarded  as  a  man 
of  high  character  and  a  diplomatist  of 
great  ability.  This  failure  comes  upon 
him  with  the  news  that  his  son  Frederick, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  has  been  danger- 
ously wounded  in  South  Africa,  where, 
at  Ladysmith,  he  lost  his  oldest  son,  the 
Earl  of  Ava,  scarcely  a  year  ago.  Lord 
Dufferin  sails  for  South  Africa  this  week. 
The  chief  object  of  the  indignation  of 
shareholders  and  others  who  have  suf- 
fered loss  by  the  failure  of  the  company 
is  not  the  chairman,  but  Mr.  Whitaker- 
Wright,  who  has  been  the  real  head  of 
the  concern,  and  is  probably  responsible 
for  the  speculative  ventures  that  have 
wrecked  it. 

Final  Crop  Report. 

The  final  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  concerning  the  crops  in  1900 
shows  that  the  alarming  stories  about  a 
great  and  disastrous  shortage  in  the  yield 
of  wheat  were  unwarranted ;  that  the 
corn  crop  was  enormous,  almost  equalling 


the  greatesl  on  record,  and  that  the  Cfop 
of  oats  was  far  above  the  average,  hav- 
ing been  exceeded  only  once.  The  offi- 
cial figures  (bushels,  except  in  the  case 
of  hay)  for  the  last  two  years  arc  as  fol- 
lows : 

1899.  1900. 

Wheat     547,303,840  522,229,505 

Corn 2,078,143,933  2,105.102.516 

Oats 796,177  713  809.125,989 

Barley 73,381,563  58.925, 833 

Kye 23.961,  Ml  23,995,9^7 

Potatoes  ...   228  783,232  *10,926,897 

Hay,  tons 56,653.756  50,110,906 

The  crop  of  wheat  was  but  a  little  below 
the  average  for  the  five  years  preceding 
(about  529,500,000  bushels),  and  the 
crop  of  oats  largely  exceeded  the  average 
(746,000,000)  for  those  years.  It  is 
shown  that  owing  to  unfavorable  weather 
5,316,000  acres  of  seeded  wheat  were 
abandoned  and  plowed  up,  two-thirds  of 
this  area  being  in  the  winter  wheat  dis- 
trict. Wheat  in  the  area  harvested  in  the 
spring  wheat  district  was  severely  af- 
fected by  the  weather,  the  crop  of  spring 
wheat  being  only  172,204,000  bushels, 
against  250,000,000  in  1899,  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  295,000,000  in  1898. 

The  area  now  seeded  to  winter  wheat 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  area  seeded  one  year 
ago,  3,500,000  acres  of  which  were  after- 
ward abandoned  and  plowed  up.  As  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  exceptionally  un- 
propitious  weather  of  .last  year  will  be  re- 
peated this  year  the  prospect  for  a  large 
crop  is  now  good.  If  the  weather  should 
be  favorable  throughout  the  wheat  dis- 
trict the  coming  crop  may  be  equal  to  the 
great  one  of  1898. 

The  Cotton  Seed   Industry. 

A  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
cotton  seed  was  regarded  as  a  commer- 
cially valueless  product  of  the  Southern 
plantations.  The  utilization  of  this  seed 
has  since  created  a  great  industry,  the  im- 
portance of  which  is  indicated  by  the 
large  and  growing  exports  of  oil,  oilcake 
and  oilcake  meal.  In  1872,  when  the  ex- 
ports of  cotton  seed  oil  were  first  exhib- 
ited in  a  separate  statement,  the  value  of 
them  was  only  $293,000,  for  547,000  gal- 
lons.    In  1880  the  quantity  had  risen  to 
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nearly  7,000,000  gallons,  arid  the  value  to 
$3,225,000.  In  the  year  ending  with  last 
June  there  were  shipped  to  foreign  lands 
nearly  47,000,000  gallons,  valued  at  $14,- 
127,000,  the  quantity  exported  being 
about  two-thirds  of  the  output.  At  the 
same  time  the  shipments  of  oilcake  and 
oilcake  meal  have  been  increasing,  until 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  the  value  of  these 
was  $1 1,229,000.  If  the  small  exports  of 
seed  in  its  natural  state  be  added,  we  have 
a  total  of  more  than  $25,500,000  realized 
last  year  from  sales  abroad  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  this  new  industry,  while  the  value 
of  the  quantity  consumed  here  at  home 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,000,000. 

& 

Financial  Items. 

The  record  was  broken  at  the  New 
York  Clearing  House  on  December  27th, 
when  the  exchanges  amounted  to  $364,- 
013,290.  The  highest  record  had  been 
that  of  November  20th  last,  $353,505,- 
626. 

.  . .  .There  were  32,559,407  more  pen- 
nies coined  in  the  year  ending  on  June 
30th  than  in  the  preceding  year,  19,210,- 
260  more  nickels,  3,730,735  more  dimes, 
3,634,860  more  quarters,  and  4,256,408 
more  half-dollars. 

....  It  is  estimated  that  the  January 
disbursements  in  interest  and  dividends 
will  amount  to  about  $175,000,000,  of 
which  more  than  three-fourths  will  be 
paid  out  or  payable  in  this  city  through 
the  agency  of  banking  institutions. 

....The  output  of  the  Calumet  and 
Hecla  mine  is  exceeded  by  that  oif 
only  one  other  copper  mine,  the  Ana- 
conda. In  1899  it  was  nearly  100,000,- 
000  pounds,  or  more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  entire  copper  output  of  the  United 
States. 

....  A  statement  published  in  Ger- 
many shows  that  in  the  last  decade  the 
United  States  produced  more  than  half 
of  the  world's  output  of  copper,  as 
against  one-third  of  the  entire  output  in 
the  preceding  decade,  and  only  one-sixth 
in  the  decade  187 1- 1880. 

.  . .  .Costa  Rica  has  given  up  the  silver 
standard.  Beginning  on  July  15th  the 
Government  undertook  to  maintain  the 
gold  standard  on  a  valuation  of  about 


46^  cents  in  United  States  gold  for  each* 
silver  colon.  Silver  is  no  longer  a  legal 
tender  for  more  than  $10  in  one  payment. 

.  .  .  .Bids  for  $3,555,000  of  New  York 
City  y/2  per  cent,  bonds  were  opened  last 
week,  and  the  bonds  were  awarded  to 
Vermilye  &  Co.  and  Harvey  Fisk  &  Co. 
(who  had  made  a  joint  bid  for  the  en- 
tire issue),  at  112  n-77,  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  bonds  of  the  municipality 
at  such  a  sale. 

....  Exporting  a  laundry  plant  to 
China  seems  like  shipping  coals  to  New- 
castle; but  the  machinery  for  a  laundry 
was  recently  forwarded  from  this  coun- 
try to  Shanghai.  Machinery  for  an- 
other has  been  shipped  to  Bangkok, 
where  it  will  be  used  in  the  palace  of  the 
Emperor  of  Siam. 

.  .  .  .The  preliminary  estimates  of  the 
Railroad  Gazette  show  that  4,804  miles 
of  new  railroad  were  constructed  in  1900, 
against  4,570  in  1899.  Texas  leads  the 
list  of  States,  with  313  miles,  Iowa  fol- 
lowing with  279,  and  Minnesota  third, 
with  255.  The  railroad  companies  lead- 
ing in  construction  were  as  follows  :  Bur- 
lington and  Quincy,  213  miles;  St.  Paul, 
173;  Rock  Island,  169;  Northern  Pacific, 

....  One  of  the  American  locomotive 
manufacturing  companies  made  1,217  1°~ 
comotives  in  1900,  and  363  of  them  were 
for  the  export  trade.  In  1899  the  num- 
ber built  by  the  same  company  was  901, 
of  which  338  were  exported.  Outside  of 
the  railroad  companies'  shops  there  were 
built  in  the  United  States  last  year  3,153 
locomotives,  or  27^  per  cent,  more  than 
in  1899;  and  505  of  these  were  for  ex- 
port. 

.  . .  .Dividends  and  coupons  announced  : 
Riverside  Bank  (quarterly),  2  per  cent. 
Bank  for  Savings,  4  per  cent. 
Southern  Pacific  Co.,  various  coupons. 
Harlem  Savings  Bank,  4  per  cent. 
Leather    Manufacturers'    National    Bank,    5 
per   cent. 

....  Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany stocks  during  the  past  week  were : 

BANKS . 

City  515V6 

Commerce  SSo% 

Ganssvoort    66 

Peoples 262 

TRUST  COMPANIES. 

Central..... 2,009 

Farmers1  Loan  and  Trust 1.451% 

Holland 50 
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Congress  Again 
at  Work 


The    Government    ear- 
nestly desires  that  final 
action  upon  the  Army 
bill  shall  not  be  delayed,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  time  to  replace  the  volun- 
teers in  the  Philippines  with  the  troops  to 
be  enlisted ;  but  in  the  Senate  the  debate 
has  been  prolonged  by  those  who  oppose 
the  Government's  policy  for  those  islands. 
Democratic  Senators  as  a  rule  prefer  an- 
other temporary  army  to  a  permanent  en- 
largement of  the  regular  force ;  and  Mr. 
Bacon  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
special  army  for  the  Philippines.     Mr. 
Teller  opposed  the  pending  project  with 
much  bitterness,  and  also  asserted  that 
the  Taft  Commission  was  the  worst  form 
of  imperialism.       Mr.  Hoar  was  willing 
that  there  should  be  a  standing  army  of 
76,000  men,  but  he  offered  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  an  armistice.       He 
would  have  the  Filipino  leaders  invited  to 
visit   Washington   and   state   their   case 
there,  and  he  suggested  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  of  eminent  citizens  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  whole  matter.     Support- 
ers of  the  bill  undertook  to  show  how 
great  was  the  need  for  preserving  the 
strength  of  the  present  army  unimpaired. 
Mr.  Sewell  remarked  that  a  large  army 
would  be  required  in  the  Philippines  for 
several  years  to  come.     General  Hawley 
added  that  we  might  at  any  time  come  to 
war  with  some  European  Power;  he  un- 
derstood that  European  nations  looked 
with  very  great  jealousy  upon  the  proj- 
ect for  acquiring  the  Danish  West  India 
Islands.     General  McArthur  reports  that 
comparatively  few  of  the  volunteers  will 
re-enlist  unless  special  inducements  are 
offered ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  suggests  a 
bounty.      The  Ship  Subsidy  bill,  which 


was  the  pending  "  unfinished  business," 
was  displaced  on  the  3d  inst.  by  the  Army 
bill,  and  sent  to  the  calendar,  from  which 
it  can  be  taken  by  a  majority  vote.    There 
are  some  who  think  the  pressure  of  other 
business  will  prevent  action  upon  it  at 
this  session.     Opposition  to  this  bill  has 
been  growing  steadily.       In  the  House 
last  week  Mr.  Olmstead,  of  Pennsylvania, 
unexpectedly  offered  a  resolution  recit- 
ing the  effect  of  the  disfranchisement  of 
negroes  in  several  Southern  States  and 
requiring  the  Census  Committee  to  re- 
port in  what  States  and  to  what  extent 
the   right   to   vote   has  been   denied   or 
abridged.       The    Democrats    sought   by 
filibustering  to  prevent  even  the  reading 
of  it,  and  finally  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  was  defeated,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  many  Republicans  not  paired. 
On  the  following  day,  however,  it  was; 
sent  to  the  committee  after  a  debate  ini 
which  Southern  Democrats  frankly  de- 
fended their   suppression   of  the  negro- 
vote,  while  some  in  each  party  pointed 
out  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  ini 
an  inquiry  in  all  the  States  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  prevented  from  voting  by  re- 
quirements concerning  taxes,  education,, 
registration  and  residence.      The  Reap- 
portionment bill  was  then  taken  up,  and. 
on  Saturday  there  was  a  sharp  debate  on 
the  two  propositions — the  majority  bill 
for  a  House  of  357  members  (the  present 
number),  and  the  minority  report  which 
gives  386  members,  and  does  not  reduce 
the  representation  in  any  State.    Mr.  Lit- 
tlefield,  of  Maine,  led  the  attack  upon  the 
majority  bill,  his  State  losing  one  mem- 
ber by  its  provisions.     I©  the  Senate  fav- 
orable   reports    have   been    madte    upon 
treaties  of  reciprocity,  wtifo  Nij:$ragua, 
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Ecuador  and  British  Guiana ;  and  a  reso- 
lution has  been  adopted  declaring  that  the 
time  has  come  for  prohibiting  by  treaties 
and  laws  the  sale  of  opium,  firearms,  or 
intoxicating  liquors  to  all  uncivilized 
peoples. 

...    .       Mr.  Bryan  has  been  shooting 
T     .  ducks    in    Texas,    but    before 

seeking  this  recreation  he 
grasped  the  opportunity  offered  by  a 
banquet  in  Nebraska  to  say  that  he  had 
no  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  principles  of  the  Kansas  City  plat- 
form. Whether  he  should  ever  again  be 
a  candidate  for  office  was  a  question,  he 
remarked,  to  be  determined  by  events ;  he 
would  be  content  if  it  should  be  his  lot  to 
aid  in  the  triumph  of  principles  while  oth- 
ers enjoyed  the  honor  of  office.  The 
Middle-of-the-Road  Populists,  for  whose 
ticket  50,192  votes  were  cast,  have  de- 
cided that  they  will  not  unite  with  the 
Social  Democratic  party.  Ex-Governor 
Boutwell,  leader  of  the  Anti-Imperialists, 
in  answer  to  a  suggestion  that  a  new 
party  should  be  organized  on  a  platform 
opposing  imperialism  and  trusts,  and  sup- 
porting the  gold  standard,  tariff  revi- 
sion and  civil  service  reform,  says  that  in 
his  judgment  the  Anti-Imperialist  cause 
could  not  carry  the  burden  of  these  issues, 
which  are  unimportant  in  comparison 
with  it.  Ex-President  Harrison  says  in 
a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler : 

"  My  soul  has  been  in  revolt  against  the  doc- 
trine of  Congressional  absolutism.  I  want  to 
save  my  veneration  for  the  men  who  made  us 
a  nation  and  organized  the  Union  under  the 
Constitution.  This  will  be  impossible  if  I  am 
to  believe  that  they  organized  a  government 
to  exercise  over  other  peoples  the  absolutism 
which  they  rejected  for  themselves." 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  the  sup- 
porters of  Quay  have  some  prospect  of 
success.  They  control  the  organization 
of  both  Houses  by  a  narrow  margin,  but 
the  party  caucus  has  shown  only  123 
votes  for  Quay,  and  he  needs  127.  It  is 
thought  by  some  that  the  four  additional 
votes  will  be  given  by  Democrats  or  Re- 
publicans who  have  heretofore  opposed 
Quay.  The  first  message  of  the  new 
Governor  of  New  York,  Mr.  Odell,  is 
mainly  a  plea  for  economy.  The  consoli- 
dation of  commissions,  the  reduction  of 
fees  and  other  changes  recommended 
jvould   decrease   expenses  by  $750,000. 


It  is  reported  from  Copenhagen  that  the 
American  Minister  there  has  informed 
the  Danish  Government  that  the  United 
States  will  not  pay  more  than  12,000,000 
kroner  (about  $3,240,000)  for  the  Dan- 
ish West  India  Islands.  No  official  state- 
ment concerning  the  negotiations  has 
been  given  out  at  Washington,  but  it  is 
expected  in  some  quarters  that  an  agree- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  the  islands  will 
be  submitted  to  Congress  this  year.  The 
assent  of  the  House  would  be  required, 
in  addition  to  a  ratification  of  the  treaty 
in  the  Senate,  because  an  appropriation 
would  be  involved. 

s   .,  The  recent  strike  of  the 

^  street   railway    employees 

Controversies        .       0  ■■-»*•« 

in    bcranton,    Pa.,    which 

continued  for  eight  days,  ended  in  a  vic- 
tory for  the  men  because  they  had  the 
sympathy  of  the  people.  Disclosures 
concerning  the  bribery  of  members  of  the 
City  Council  in  the  interest  of  corpora- 
tions enjoying  or  desiring  to  obtain  pub- 
lic franchises  deprived  the  railway  com- 
pany of  all  popular  support.  An  associ- 
ation of  citizens  had  been  engaged  for 
several  months  in  driving  corrupt  men 
out  of  the  Council.  Several  who  were 
arrested  were  permitted  to  resign  after 
making  some  restitution.  The  names  of 
some  of  these  are  said  to  have  been  on 
the  railway  company's  pay-roll.  The 
strikers  asked  for  20  cents  an  hour  and  a 
ten-hour  day.  Many  non-union  men  were 
brought  to  the  city  by  the  company,  but 
nearly  all  of  them  joined  the  strikers ; 
out  of  one  party  of  fifty-two  the  company 
saved  only  three.  The  local  merchants 
would  not  sell  food  or  lodging  to  the 
new  men.  Service  on  thirty  miles  of 
road  was  stopped.  At  the  end  of  eight 
days  nearly  all  that  the  strikers  demand- 
ed was  granted,  the  new  conditions  re- 
quiring sixty  additional  employees.  The 
long  and  costly  controversy  in  Chicago 
between  the  building  contractors  and  the 
building  trades  workmen  now  appears  to 
be  closed.  It  began  fifteen  months  ago, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
more  than  50,000  men  were  idle.  There 
has  been  a  loss  of  more  than  $50,000,000 
in  wages  and  $75,000,000  in  contractors' 
profits,  and  the  erection  of  large  build- 
ings was  suspended.  The  men  received 
good  wages,  the  average  frejng  not  less 
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than  $3,  and  they  had  an  eight-hour  day. 
Higher  wages  were  offered  by  employ- 
ers, altho  a  demand  for  an  increase  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  strike.  All  the  unions 
were  united  in  a  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil, which  appears  to  have  been  governed 
with  much  lack  of  wisdom  and  too  much 
politics.  The  main  questions  at  issue 
were  the  right  of  the  Council  to  order  a 
sympathetic  strike  at  any  time,  and  the 
rights  of  walking  delegates.  There  was 
much  disorder  and  five  men  were  killed. 
To  seek  work  elsewhere,  18,000  men  with 
their  families  left  the  city.  The  contro- 
versy was  ended  only  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Council,  the  unions  withdraw- 
ing and  making  terms  with  the  builders. 
Last  to  withdraw,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
was  the  Hod  Carriers'  Union  of  4,000 
men.  A  majority  of  the  new  agreements 
provide  for  arbitration.  The  strike  of 
the  Hebrew  journeymen  bakers  in  New 
York,  who  have  been  working  from  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  hours  a  day  in  noisome 
and  unventilated  cellars  for  low  wages, 
shows  that  the  law  requiring  a  ten-hour 
day  and  the  use  of  premises  in  good  san- 
itary condition  has  not  been  enforced  by 
the  inspectors  employed  for  the  purpose. 


Protestant 
Parochial  Schools 


Recently  published 
statistics  show  to  what 
an  extent  the  Lu- 
therans of  this  country  are  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  of  keeping  the  younger 
generation  within  the  folds  of  the  Church 
and  the  denomination  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Christian  schools  under  control 
of  the  congregations.  The  American  Lu- 
theran Church  has  now  more  than  four 
thousand  such  schools  with  an  attendance 
of  nearly  200,000  pupils.  These  schools 
are,  however,  very  unevenly  distributed, 
the  great  bulk  of  them  being  found  in 
the  Western  German  and  Scandinavian 
synods.  The  English  synods  have  none 
whatever,  the  purely  English  General 
Synod  reporting  only  2  and  the  English 
United  Synod  South  none  at  all.  In 
the  General  Council  there  are  531  of  these 
schools,  but  440  of  these  are  in  the  Swed- 
ish Augustana  Synod  alone.  Even  the 
pld  Pennsylvania  Ministerium,  the 
"  Mother  Synod,"  reports  only  18 
schools,  and  the  New  York  Synod,  in 
which  the  German  is  still  a  stronger  ele- 
ment, only  28,    The  leader  in  this  cause 


is  the  strictly  confessional  Synodical 
Conference,  with  over  2,000  schools,  of 
which  the  Missouri  Synod  alone  has 
1,700.  The  Independent  Synods  also 
are  strong  friends  of  this  cause,  the 
Ohio  Synod  reporting  235,  the  German 
Iowa  Synod  400,  the  Independent  Nor- 
wegian Synod  300,  and  the  Norwegian 
Free  Church  the  same  number.  The  fact 
that  the  English  sections  of  the  Church 
have  done  so  little  or  nothing  in  this  work 
does  not  signify  that  these  schools  are 
a  foreign  product  or  inimical  to  the  Eng- 
lish or  the  public  school.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  nearly  all  of  them  the  Eng- 
lish is  placed  on  an  equality  with  the 
native  tongues  and  these  schools  are  re- 
garded as  necessary  in  addition  to  the 
public  schools,  because  these  latter  can- 
not and  do  not  supply  what  in  the  con- 
viction of  the  Lutherans  must  be  the 
main  element  and  factor  in  the  training 
of  a  child — namely,  the  religious  educa- 
tion. Bible  history,  catechism,  etc.,  ac- 
cordingly occupy  a  prominent  part  in  the 
curriculum  and  are  the  objects  of  daily 
study  in  addition  to  the  drill  in  the  secu- 
lar branches.  It  is  the  ambition  of  these 
schools  to  render  in  these  branches  ex- 
actly what  is  accomplished  in  the  public 
schools,  but  to  have  all  the  learning,  even 
in  these  departments,  done  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  and  thus  make  the  whole 
school  work  distinctively  Christian.  As 
many  of  the  congregations  are  too  poor 
to  pay  teacher  and  pastor,  the  latter  often 
must  teach  his  school  also.  In  the  Mis- 
souri Synod  alone  there  are  over  500 
pastors  who  teach  school  during  the  week 
regularly.  In  these  circles  it  is  regarded  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  every  congregation 
must  have  a  church  school  of  its  own. 
The  advocates  of  the  system  generally 
have  little  faith  in  the  Sunday  school 
system  of  America  as  rendering  insuffi- 
cient and  superficial  service,  and  if  possi- 
ble substitute  "  Christenlehre  " — 4.  c, 
systematic  instruction  of  the  children  by 
the  pastor  on  Sunday  for  the  Sunday 
school.  In  many  cases  these  church, 
schools  render  efficient  service  for- 
the  mission  cause.  On  the  frontier  a 
missionary  usually  begins  his  work  by 
establishing  a  Christian  church  school, 
and  the  founding  of  a  congregation 
rapidly  follows.  In  addition  to  the  Lu- 
theran Church  the  Evangelical  Church, 

representing  in  this  country  &e  United 
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Lutheran  and  Reformed  Church  of  Prus- 
sia, has  also  been  a  warm  friend  of  the 
congregational  schools  and  has  estab- 
lished several  hundred. 


& 


_  .  There    are    signs    of    some 

Cuba  and         ,  -     » °«.  .        .« 

Porto  Rico  chanSe  of  feeling  in  the 
Cuban  Constitutional  Con- 
vention as  to  the  proposed  agreement 
concerning  relations  with  the  United 
States.  A  suggestion  that  this  country 
should  hold  three  of  the  island's  ports 
and  supervise  the  republic's  foreign  re- 
lations has  been  considered  in  the  secret 
sessions.  At  last  accounts  two  proposi- 
tions were  under  discussion.  The  first, 
supported  by  those  favoring  a  modified 
protectorate,  calls  for  a  declaration  that 
Cuba  will  in  all  cases  proceed  in  com- 
plete accord  with  the  United  States,  will 
give  to  this  country  ample  sites  for  na- 
val stations  on  the  shores  of  three  bays 
and  will  put  itself  on  a  war  footing  to 
assist  the  United  States  whenever  aid  is 
needed.  The  second  declares  that  the 
convention  has  no  power  to  decide  as  to 
the  relations  in  question,  but  is  willing 
to  discuss  the  subject  if  our  Government 
desires  it  to  do  so.  This  plan  of  solving 
the  problem  includes  an  expression  of 
gratitude  to  the  United  States  and  some 
vague  remarks  about  liberty.  Aside 
from  this  matter,  the  disturbing  issues  in 
the  convention  appear  to  be  the  suffrage 
qualifications  and  the  question  whether 
men  not  born  in  Cuba  shall  be  eligible  for 
the  Presidency.  Gualberto  Gomez,  an 
eloquent  delegate  in  whom  there  is  little 
white  blood,  and  now  said  to  be  the  dom- 
inating spirit  in  the  convention,  calls  for 
universal  suffrage  ;  and  the  delegates  from 
the  eastern  end  of  the  island  agree  with 
him.  He  has  settled  his  differences  with 
Maximo  Gomez,  who  does  not  now  ex- 
pect to  be  excluded  from  the  Presidency 
by  a  clause  requiring  candidates  to  be 
natives  of  the  island.  It  is  said  that  with 
the  universal  suffrage  a  majority  of  the 
voters  would  be  negroes.  The  attitude 
of  some  delegates  toward  the  question  of 
relations  with  the  United  States  may 
have  been  affected  by  the  recent  decision 
of  our  Government,  in  response  to  inqui- 
ries from  Germany  and  other  foreign 
Powers  concerning  the  claims  of  their 
subjects  for  damages  suffered  during  the 


insurrection  and  the  war,  that  it  cannot 
be  responsible  for  such  obligations.  The 
complainants  must  look  to  Spain  or  to 
the  coming  permanent  government  of  the 
island.  A  published  summary  of  the 
leading  points  in  the  constitution  to  be 
reported  by  the  convention's  committee 
contains  no  reference  to  relations  with 
the  United  States.  This  scheme  calls  not 
only  for  a  national  Senate  and  House,  but 
also  for  a  legislative  assembly  in  each 
one  of  six  provinces,  which  are  to  have 
Governors  elected  by  the  people.  The 
President,  it  says,  must  be  a  Cuban  who 
served  in  the  revolution  for  at  least  ten 
years ;  and  the  Government  is  not  to  rec- 
ognize public  debts  except  those  contract- 
ed since  February,  1895,  f°r  the  support 
of  the  revolution.  Suffrage  qualifications 
are  reserved  for  later  action.  The  priests 
who  opposed  Bishop  Sbarretti  so  sharply 
have  now  decided  to  support  him.  Mr. 
Frye,  the  very  successful  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  was  married  last  week  to 
Senorita  Maria  Teresa  Arruebarrena,  of 
Cardenas,  a  young  Cuban  teacher.  In 
Porto  Rico  the  Legislative  Assembly  has 
not  made  a  good  record.  It  has  rejected 
the  Council's  bill  for  trials  by  jury  and 
consumed  its  time  in  increasing  salaries 
and  discussing  trivial  propositions.  An- 
other shipload  of  natives  bound  for  the 
plantations  in  Hawaii  has  arrived  at  New 
Orleans.  More  than  half  of  the  first 
party  deserted  in  San  Francisco.  The 
agreement,  it  is  said,  calls  for  the  ship- 
ment of  10,000  in  all.  James  S.  Harlan, 
of  Chicago,  son  of  Justice  Harlan,  has 
been  appointed  Attorney-General  of  the 
island. 


Venezuela 


J« 


Public  attention  has  been  di- 


rected to  Venezuela  this  week 
by  a  decree  of  President  Castro  in  re- 
gard to  the  asphalt  lake  concession  which 
involves  very  large  American  interests. 
It  seems  that  twelve  years  ago  some 
American  capitalists  formed  a  company 
in  this  city  called  the  New  York  and 
Bermudez  Company,  which  obtained  a 
concession  to  work  the  great  asphalt  lakes 
in  the  province  of  Sucre.  The  lakes  yield 
the  best  asphalt  on  the  market,  and  the 
company  construed  the  terms  of  its  char- 
ter as  giving  it  a  monopoly  of  the 
lakes  of  the  whole  province.  Then  came 
along  another  New  York  Company  which 
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gained  the  ear  of  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment. The  latter  looked  np  the  charter 
and  interpreted  it  in  such  a  way  that  the 
New  York  and  Bermudez  Company  has 
no  monopoly  over  the  lakes.  The  old 
company  is  said  to  have  armed  its  em- 
ployers to  prevent  any  plant  of  the  rival 
company  being  started,  and  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government  threatens  to  send 
troops  to  aid  the  new  company  if  not  to 
destroy  some  of  the  old  company's  plants 
on  what  is  now  decreed  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  new  company.  Thus  the  case 
stands.  The  State  Department  has  or- 
dered three  war  ships  to  proceed  to  the 
harbor  of  Caracas  to  protect  American 
interests,  and  has  also  instructed  the 
Venezuelan  Government  through  our 
Minister  to  "  go  slow."  The  whole  ques- 
tion, however,  would  seem  to  be  prima- 
rily one  for  the  courts  to  decide,  and 
should  Venezuela  attempt  to  use  force  in- 
stead of  resorting  to  law  there  may  pos- 
sibly be  trouble.  A  race  riot  has  broken 
out  on  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  and  the 
colored  soldiers  have  mutined  and  at- 
tacked the  civilians,  who  have  armed 
themselves  for  protection.  Unless  the 
disturbance  can  be  speedily  put  down 
there  is  danger  of  another  terrible  "  ma- 
roon "  reign  of  terror.  Little  news  has 
come  from  the  seat  of  the  insurrection  in 
Colombia,  except  one  meager  dispatch 
telling  of  a  great  battle  on  the  Magdalena 
River  which  lasted  two  days,  and  in 
which  the  Government  gained  a  decisive 
victory.  Six  hundred  were  killed  on  the 
battle  field,  and  many  hundreds  wounded. 
"  Other  victories  by  the  Government 
forces  of  the  utmost  importance  "  have 
been  announced. 


Greater  Britain 


& 


The    Australian    Com- 


monwealth was  for- 
mally inaugurated  on  January  1st  by  the 
installation  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun  as  the 
first  Governor-General  of  the  federated 
Australian  colonies.  Most  elaborate  prep- 
arations had  been  made  for  the  celebra- 
tion, and  it  was  carried  through  with 
great  success.  The  Earl,  in  full  uniform, 
escorted  by  troops,  reviewed  the  proces- 
sion, passing  through  a  number  of 
triumphal  arches  representing  the  differ- 
ent colonies  and  the  various  trades  and 
industries  as  well  as  nationalities. 
Among  them  a  distinct  feature  was  an 


American  arch  surrounded  by  a  colossal 
eagle  and  bearing  the  mottoes,  '  The 
United  States  Greets  United  Austral- 
asia," and  "  Hail  to  the  New  Born  Com- 
monwealth." The  chief-justices  and  cabi- 
net officers  awaited  him,  and  then  the 
Earl  took  the  oath  of  office,  signing  it  at 
a  table  which  had  been  presented  by  the 
Queen,  following  this  with  the  reading  of 
a  message  from  the  Queen  through  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  ex- 
pressing her  heartfelt  interest  in  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
another  from  the  Government  welcoming 
the  Commonwealth  to  her  place  among 
the  nations  united  under  Her  Majesty's 
sovereignty,  and  marking  a  further  step 
in  the  direction  of  permanent  unity  of  the 
British  Empire.  As  the  months  have 
gone  by  since  the  definite  acceptance  of 
the  Commonwealth  bill  it  has  been  evi- 
dent that  the  sentiment  for  union  was 
growing  stronger  and  that  the  colonies  in 
their  new  alliance  recognized  most  cor- 
dially their  relations  to  the  great  empire. 
Parallel  to  this  is  the  reception  given  to 
Lord  Roberts  on  his  return  to  London. 
There,  too,  there  had  been  most  elaborate 
preparations  made,  but  the  result  ex- 
ceeded even  the  anticipations.  The 
weather  was  about  as  bad  as  it  well  could 
have  been,  yet  the  crowds  that  filled  the 
streets  and  the  manifestly  spontaneous 
and  cordial  welcome  of  the  people  was 
testimony  to  the  man  who  has  done  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  single  man  in 
India  and  in  South  Africa  to  cement  the 
unity  of  the  British  Empire.  Earl  Rob- 
erts, as  he  is  now  to  be  called,  immediate- 
ly took  his  position  at  the  War  Office 
with  characteristic  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness, and  at  once  set  about  looking 
into  the  interests  of  the  field  which  he  had 
just  left  to  make  sure  that  his  successor 
there,  in  whom  he  expressed  the  highest 
confidence,  should  have  all  the  assistance 
and  support  that  he  needed.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Brodrick,  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, is  evidently  working  in  cordial  co- 
operation with  Earl  Roberts,  and  there 
appears  to  be  substantial  prospect  of  the 
reform  in  the  army  management  which 
has  been  so  earnestly  desired.  Notwith- 
standing the  pessimistic  forebodings  of 
some,  it  seems  evident  that  Greater  Brit- 
ain, despite  the  heavy  strain  upon  it  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  is  stronger  than  it  ever 
has  been. 
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A  The  Ions:  struggle  over  the 

Amnesty  in      -^        .     °        N  &;=> 

F  Dreyfus   matter  appears   to 

have  been  completed  by  the 
passing  of  the  Amnesty  bill,  which  wipes 
out  all  charges  and  punishments  and 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  end  criminations 
and  recriminations  of  every  kind.  It  is  a  lit- 
tle difficult  for  Americans  to  understand 
the  bitter  feeling  that  has  been  manifest  in 
the  discussion.  It  would  seem  as  tho  the 
quicker  the  whole  matter  was  finished  up 
the  better  for  everybody.  A  variety  of 
influences,  however,  have  combined  in  the 
discussion  to  such  a  degree  as  almost  to 
overshadow  the  original  object  of  the  bill. 
It  became  in  fact  another  fight  between 
the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Cabinet  and  the 
Nationalists,  who  were  reinforced  by  Rad- 
icals and  Socialists  who  wanted  to  vent 
their  spleen  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  by  moderate  Republicans,  who 
distrusted  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the 
Cabinet,  especially  in  the  bill  against  re- 
ligious associations,  and  by  a  number  of 
individuals.  Thus  Colonel  Picquart  felt 
aggrieved  at  being  included  in  the  bill 
without  having  been  shown  to  be  in  need 
of  its  provisions,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
permitted  the  escape  of  General  Mercier, 
whom  he  held  responsible  for  the  whole 
affair.  When  it  came  to  the  test,  how- 
ever, the  Radicals  were  reminded  that 
they  had  had  their  hostility  to  the  Church 
acknowledged  in  the  Religious  Associa- 
tions bill.  The  Socialists  were  told  that 
M.  Millerand  was  doing  the  best  for  them 
that  he  could,  and  that  any  change  would 
scarcely  be  for  the  better  and  might  be  for 
the  worse.  While  over  all  there  was  mani- 
fest the  intense  belief  in  the  army,  as  about 
the'only  French  institution  which  still  com- 
manded general  respect,  notwithstanding 
that  individual  members  of  the  army 
might  have  done  things  that  were  cer- 
tainly not  of  the  highest  grade  of  moral- 
ity. By  shrewd  management  the  Cabinet 
succeeded  in  securing  the  general  support 
of  the  army,  and  in  presenting  its  bill  of 
amnesty  it  appeared  before  the  country 
with  the  substantial  indorsement  of  the 
national  idol.  The  test  came  when  an 
amendment  was  presented  by  a  Socialist 
Dreyfusard,  aimed  directly  at  General 
Mercier,  excluding  forgery  from  the 
benefits  of  the  bill,  and  there  seemed  for 
a  time  prospect  of  difficulty  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. When,  however,  it  came  to  the 
test  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  a 


vote  of  341  to  90,  and  the  threat  implied 
if  not  definitely  stated  by  the  Premier, 
that  failure  to  carry  through  its  own  bill 
would  involve  a  Cabinet  crisis,  showed 
that  after  all  France  is  not  yet  willing  to 
put  the  Government  into  the  hands  of  the 
opposition ;  while  it  also  indicates  that  the 
opposition  were  very  willing  to  get  rid  of 
the  Dreyfus  question  before  assuming 
any  responsibility.  The  next  contest  will 
be  over  the  bill  in  regard  to  the  property 
of  the  religious  associations,  and  the  fu- 
ture of  that  will  be  watched  with  much 
interest. 


Th    B  lk  ^e  Petty  uneasiness  of  the 

.  little  States  of  the  Balkan 

Peninsula  continues  to  at- 
tract notice  without,  however,  necessarily 
arousing  much  alarm.  The  chronic  state 
of  ministerial  crisis  in  Bulgaria  con- 
tinues. After  the  resignation  of  the 
StoilofT  Ministry,  nearly  a  year  ago,  his 
successor,  M.  Grekoff,  associated  with 
himself  in  his  cabinet  one  of  the  most 
aggressive  leaders  in  Bulgarian  politics, 
M.  Radoslavoff,  and  in  the  elections 
which  took  place  not  long  after,  and  as 
usual  returned  a  handsome  majority  to 
the  Government,  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior appeared  as  a  very  close  rival  to 
his  leader.  His  support  increased  at 
supplementary  elections  and  he  felt  him- 
self so  strong  that  M.  Grekoff  resigned. 
Contrary  to  what  was  expected,  Prince 
Ferdinand  did  not  call  Radoslavoff  to  the 
Premiership,  but  gave  the  position  to 
some  one  else.  This  was  not  at  all  satis- 
factory to  him,  and  ever  since  then  there 
have  been  intrigues  and  counter  intrigues 
until  it  is  very  near  open  warfare,  with  the 
Uoual  charges  of  embezzlement  of  public 
funds  bandied  out  among  the  different 
leaders.  Meanwhile  the  general  relations 
of  Bulgaria  botn  with  Rumania  and  Ser- 
via  are  increasingly  uncomfortable.  The 
Macedonian  murderers  have  been  con- 
demned and  the  Macedonian  Revolu- 
tionary Committee  has  had  a  pretty  sharp 
lesson,  which,  however,  it  is  not  gener- 
ally supposed  it  takes  very  seriously  to 
heart.  So  also  in  Servia  the  domestic 
situation  is  scarcely  better  and  a  fresh 
crisis  is  threatened  at  any  time,  while  the 
pretenders  to  the  Servian  throne,  Prince 
Karageorgevitch,  and  Prince  Nicholas 
of  Montenegro,  do  not  abate  their  ne- 
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gotiations  with  their  supporters.     That  been   one   which,    if   true,    will    go    far 

anything   serious   will   come  out   of   all  toward  facilitating  peace — namely,  that 

these  things  no  one  seems  to  anticipate,  the     famous     Yu-Hsian,     Governor     of 

The  Czar  has  evidently  given  the  authori-  Shansi,  and  who  is  responsible  for  the 

ties   at    Sofia   to   understand   that   they  severest    massacres    of    foreigners,    has 

absolutely    must    preserve    peace    with  been    beheaded  by  order  of  the  court, 

other  nations,  however  much  they  may  Another    less    encouraging    report,    and 

choose  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  possibly  indicative  of  renewed  trouble,  is 

Austria  holds  a  similar  hand  over  Servia.  that  the  famous  General  Tung-fu-Hsiang 

King  Milan  is  again  out  of  any  imme-  has  revolted  with  his  Moslem  troops  and 

diate  share  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  but  set  up  a  Moslem  Government  in  the  pre- 

if  he  succeeds,  as  the  rumor  is,  in  wed-  dominantly  Moslem  province  of  Kan-su. 

ding  a  rich  American,  it  may  be  that  he  How  much  of  credit  to  give  to  these  two 

will  suddenly  reappear  as  a  prominent  reports   it  is  impossible  as  yet  to   say. 

element  in  Balkan  politics.     Those  who  Should  the  latter  prove  to  be  correct  it 

are  best  posted  seem  to  think  that  the  might  greatly  facilitate  the  arrangements 

larger  part  of  this  disturbance  is  due  to  for  peace,  altho  it  might  entail  long  con- 

a  not  unnatural  desire  of  the  leaders  to  tinued  contest  between  the  Chinese  Gov- 

divert  public  attention  from  their  own  ernment  and  the  Moslem  sections  to  the 

mismanagement  by  stirring  foreign  com-  west  with  almost  unlimited  possibilities 

plications.  f°r  Russian  interference,  in  view  of  the 

&  influences  from  Bokhara  through  Kuldja, 

strengthened  by  the  definite  occupation 
.  The  new  year  opened  with  of  Manchuria  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
N  .  .  the  unexpected  announce-  ment.  A  minor  report  to  the  effect  that 
ment  that  the  Chinese  the  British  troops  have  aroused  a  very 
plenipotentiaries  at  Peking  had  been  or-  bitter  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  by 
dered  to  sign  the  preliminary  joint  note,  an  entertainment  desecrating  one  of  the 
and  had  given  notice  to  the  foreign  en-  most  sacred  apartments  of  the  Palace,  ob- 
voys  to  that  effect.  The  great  prompt-  tained  great  currency,  but  has  since  been 
ness  of  this  announcement  took  every-  denied  in  so  far  as  any  ill  effects  are  con- 
body  by  surprise,  for  even  the  plenipo-  cerned.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  entertain- 
tentiaries  themselves  did  not  expect  a  re-  ment  in  question  was  utterly  inoffensive, 
ply  under  ten  days.  However,  it  was  ac-  created  no  hard  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
cepted  on  every  hand  with  rejoicing,  and  Chinese,  and  was  held  in  an  apartment  in 
announcements  were  made  of  an  armis-  no  way  considered  by  the  Chinese  as  spe- 
tice  especially  directed  toward  the  sus-  daily  sacred.  A  possibly  very  serious  fact 
pension  of  the  punitive  expeditions  from  m  the  situation  is  the  illness  of  Li  Hung 
Peking.  Scarcely,  however,  had  these  Chang,  whose  advanced  age  makes  it 
announcements  been  made  when  counter  difficult  for  him  to  rally  from  attacks, 
influences  appeared  to  be  at  work.  There  He  is  reported  as  worse  rather  than  bet- 
were  intimations  of  doubt  as  to  the  sin-  ter,  and  as  unlikely  to  be  able  to  conduct 
cerity  of  the  Government ;  as  to  whether  the  negotiations.  Just  what  effect  his 
these  orders,  which  it  appeared  came  disappearance  from  the  scene  would  have 
from  the  Emperor,  would  be  accepted  by  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  affirm, 
the  Empress  Dowager,  and  whether  in-  ^ 
deed  it  was  true  that  the  latter  had  vir- 
tually abdicated  in  favor  of  the  man  si-ngan-fu  ^ne  Present  capital  of  the 
whom  she  had  tried  to  dethrone.  There  Chinese  Empire,  or  at  least 
was  also  a  meeting  of  foreigners,  espe-  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
cially  of  the  missionaries,  to  consider  the  press  Dowager,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
terms,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  esting  cities  in  the  empire.  There  has 
some  dissatisfaction,  especially  with  the  been  some  confusion  in  regard  to  it  on 
failure  to  make  reference  to  the  treatment  account  of  the  variety  of  ways  in  which 
of  the  native  Christians.  Until  more  com-  the  name  is  spelled,  the  most  common, 
plete  reports  arrive  it  is  impossible  to  be  aside  from  that  given  above,  being  Hsian- 
certain  as  to  the  position  taken.  Among  fu.  Altho  it  has  figured  very  promi- 
other  reports  of  varying  importance  has  nently  in  early  Chinese  history  and  was 
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the  capital  ttfcder  three  of  the  strongest  do  not  appear  to  be  greatly  disturbed, 
dynasties,  the  immediate  reason  for  its  and  General  Kitchener  contents  himself 
occupation  by  the  Court  appears  to  be  with  renewed  efforts  to  capture  De  Wet, 
that  it  is  practically  almost  inac-  merely  sending  down  to  Cape  Colony  for 
cessible.  It  is  surrounded  by  moun-  local  enrollment  of  volunteers  to  head 
tains  and  protected  on  one  side  by  the  off  what  he  claims  to  be  comparatively 
remains  at  least  of  the  most  famous  small  bands  of  Boer  raiders.  At  the  same 
fortresses  in  China  ;  on  another  side  a  time  there  are  reports  that  the  Boers  who 
marshy  region  renders  approach  very  crossed  the  Orange  River  to  the  south 
difficult,  and  on  the  south  again  lies  a  have  recrossed  it.  Altogether,  the  air 
formidable  range  separating  .  it  from  holds  more  rumor  than  solid  fact.  That 
Hankau.  It  is  one  of  the  least  visited  General  Kitchener  is  by  no  means  dis- 
among  the  important  cities  of  China  and  turbed  is  evident,  moreover,  from  his  con- 
has  held  itself  exceptionally  free  from  ference  with  the  burghers  at  Pretoria, 
foreign  influence  of  every  kind,  which  is  A  large  number  of  them  held  a  meeting 
the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  during  the  past  week  for  consideration 
fact  that  it  commands  all  the  important  of  the  best  way  of  securing  peace,  and 
routes  to  Western  China,  those  northwest  one  point  on  which  all  agreed  was  that 
into  Central  Asia,  southwest  into  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  surrender 
Szechuen,  and  south  toward  the  lower  of  those  now  in  the  field  if  they  could  be 
Yang-tse  valley.  It  is  also  one  of  the  sure  of  being  returned  to  their  own 
chief  centers  for  the  silk  trade,  and  in  homes.  At  the  same  time  they  set  forth 
later  history  it  attracted  notice  in  the  clearly  the  absolute  hopelessness  of  re- 
time of  the  Mohammedan  rebellion  and  sistance.  After  their  conference  another 
it  still  has  a  large  Mohammedan  element  meeting  was  called  by  General  Kitchener, 
in  its  population.  In  its  earlier  history,  in  which  he  expressed  his  interest  in  the 
aside  from  its  being  the  capital  of  sev-  suggestions  and  his  pleasure  at  assisting 
eral  famous  dynasties,  Christendom  is  in  every  way  to  secure  peace.  He  also 
interested  in  it  as  holding  the  famous  dwelt  upon  the  uselessness  of  continuing 
Nestorian  tablet  dated  638  A.  D. ;  while  the  struggle,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
historians  are  especially  attracted  to  the  that  Great  Britain  was  determined  to 
Pei  Lin,  or  forest  of  tablets,  being  a  col-  make  disturbances  of  the  peace  in  South 
lection  of  historical  records  on  stone  of  Africa  impossible  in  the  future ;  also  that 
the  highest  value,  relating  not  only  to  the  the  European  Powers  had  refused  all  ap- 
dynasties  which  made  the  city  their  capi-  peals  for  intervention.  It  was  his  desire 
tal,  but  also  to  the  Mongol  rule  and  the  to  give  the  Boers  in  the  field  every  chance 
Ming  dynasty  which  preceded  the  pres-  to  surrender  voluntarily  and  finish  the 
ent.  The  population  is  given  as  from  war  by  the  most  humane  means  possible, 
half  a  million  to  a  million  and  the  general  If,  however,  conciliatory  methods  failed, 
type  of  life  is  prosperous.  The  walls  there  were  others  which  he  would  be 
are  as  high  and  solid  as  those  of  Peking,  obliged  to  exercise.  As  to  the  return  of 
while  the  gateways  are  far  handsomer,  burghers  to  their  own  homes,   he   said 

^  that  he  had  issued  instructions  that  those 

burghers  who  surrendered  would,  to- 
Boer  Advance  in  Just  what  the  situation  gether  with  their  families  and  stocks,  be 
South  Africa  in  South  Africa  is  it  is  protected  in  their  own  districts.  Those 
not  easy  to  learn.  On  the  who  had  broken  the  oath  of  neutrality 
face  of  the  telegrams  that  come  it  would  under  compulsion  would  receive  the  same 
appear  that  the  Boer  raiders  have  so  ex-  treatment,  and  deserted  women  and  chil- 
tended  over  Cape  Colony  and  gained  dren  would  be  kept  in  camps,  where  their 
such  power  there  as  to  make  it  a  very  friends  could  freely  join  them.  As  for 
serious  question  whether  they  will  not  the  protection  of  stock,  he  said  that  he 
secure  a  general  uprising  of  the  Afri-  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  it  unless 
kander  element  and  set  back  the  whole  it  was  brought  in  and  kept  within  pro- 
question  of  British  victory  many  months,  tected  limits.  General  Kitchener's  ad- 
if  not  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dress  has  been  printed  and  is  to  be'  dis- 
British  authorities — General  Kitchener,  tributed  broadcast  through  the  country, 
Lord  Roberts  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner —  and  it  is  hoped  will  have  good  influence. 


The    Renaissance  of  New    England. 

By  the  Hon.   Frank  W.   Rollins, 

Governor  of  New  Hampshire. 

IT  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  the  cause?     To  explain  this  I  must  go 
sun    of    New    England's    greatness  back  a  little.    For  at  least  fifty  years  the 
was     setting     in     the     west,     even  country  towns  have  been  retrograding  in 
perhaps     partially     slipped     below     the  population  and  wealth  on  account  of  the 
western      horizon      already.        It      has  Western  movement  already  referred  to 
been    thought    that     the     immense     im-  and  by  the  trend  of  people  toward  the 
petus    given    to    manufacturing    would  cities   and   manufacturing   towns.      The 
seriously    injure    that    industry,    as    the  profits  of  farming  were  so  small  that  the 
arable   land   of  the  West  cut'  into   our  young  men  and  maidens  flocked  to  the 
farmers ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  manufacturing  centers,  where  there  were 
been  severely  felt ;  and  that  more  manu-  better   wages,    better   opportunities   and 
facturing  is  to  be  done  in  all  the  Western  more  life.     In  my  own  State  our  largest 
and  Southern  States  in  the  future  is  a  city   of   Manchester   has   been  built   up 
foregone   couclusion.     Time   was   when  from  nothing  in  fifty  years  to  a  city  of 
New   England   was   the   manufacturing  sixty  thousand  people ;  Nashua,  Roches- 
center  of  the  country,  and  it  probably  still  ter,  Franklin,  Berlin  and  other  cities  and 
is ;  but  we  must  face  hot  competition.  towns  can  tell  a  similar  story.     Massa- 
I  do  not  look  to  see,  however,  our  seep-  chusetts  is  full  of  New  Hampshire  peo- 
ter  taken  entirely  from  us.     I  rely  upon  pie,  the  West  is  punctuated  with  them, 
the    cheap    water   power,    the    inventive  foreign  countries  are  familiar  with  their 
genius  of  our  people,  their  ability  to  meet  faces.    Was  it  any  wonder  that  there  was 
and  overcome  new  conditions,  and  upon  decay  in  the  country  districts?    But  lat- 
our  skilled  labor.     To  be  sure,  we  are  terly  the  tide  has  turned.    The  people  of 
competing  with  ourselves  all  the  time  by  the  country  have  discovered  that  we  have 
supplying  the  West  and  South  with  some  something  better  to  give  them  than  corn 
of  our  brightest  and  keenest  young  men,  or  wheat  or  even  shoes  and  cotton,  and 
who  become  managers  of  their  factories,  that  is  health.    They  have  discovered  that 
the  captains  of  their  industry;  but  we  after  a  winter  of  hot  pursuit  of  wealth 
shall  hold  our  own  and  show  them  there  and  pleasure  in  New  York  there  is  heal- 
is  vitality  enough  left  in  old  New  Eng-  ing  in  the  pine  woods  of  Maine.     They 
land  yet.    Any  one  who  takes  hold  of  the  have  learned  that  after  an  exciting  sea- 
wire  thinking  the  dynamo  is  shut  off  will  son  in  Washington  there  is  new  life  for 
get  a  20,000-volt  shock  which  will  give  the  overtense  nerves  in  the  solemn  cliffs 
him  a  healthy  respect   for  Yankee   dy-  of  New  Hampshire's  White  Mountains, 
namics.  They  have  found  that  after  the  torrid 
For  years  we  thought  our  farms  were  nights  and  steamy  days  of  the  great  Mid- 
irretrievably  ruined,  and  prices  of  farm  die  West  there  is  balm   in  the  breezes 
lands    went    steadily    downward.      Our  which  blow  from  Champlain's  lovely  wa- 
famers  could  not  raise  corn  to  compete  ters  over  the  picturesque  hills  of  Ver- 
with  the  marvelous  crops  on  your  allu-  mont.    They  have  discovered  that  after  a 
vial  prairies ;  the  West's  great  grain  ele-  year  or  two  spent  in  the  high  mountain 
vators  sent  chills  down  our  backs;  we  altitudes   of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  a 
could  not  raise  and  feed  cattle  and  make  season  on  the  low-lying  coast  of  Massa- 
a  profit  in  competition  with  those  which  chusetts  brings  peace  and  re-establishes 
ranged   free  on  the  plains  of  Colorado  the  nervous  equilibrium.     It  follows  that 
and  Wvoming.    What  was  there  left  for  every  summer  sees  a  constantly  increas- 
us?    The  outlook  was  pretty  dark.  ingly  throng  of  eager,  expectant  faces 
But  this  is  rapidly  changing,  and  farm  turning  toward  our  high  hills,  our  smil- 
values  are  rising  slowly  again.    What  is  ing  lakes,  our  peaceful  valleys. 
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Another  discovery  has  been  made  by 
our  rich  men,  and  that  is,  that  instead  of 
living  in  the  city  and  going  to  the  coun- 
try a  few  weeks  in  the  summer,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  reverse  the  rule,  and  live  in  the 
country  and  go  to  the  city  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  winter.  The  country  is  the 
best  and  normal  place  to  live  and  to  rear 
families  in.  There  can  be  no  argument 
on  that  point,  and  every  year  a  constant- 
ly increasing  host  of  rich  men  are  taking 
up  their  permanent  residences  in  our  hill 
towns. 

I  can  best  illustrate  this  movement  by 
taking  my  own  State  of  New  Hampshire 
as  an  example.  A  few  years  ago,  our 
Board  of  Agriculture,  alarmed  at  the 
falling  off  in  farm  values  and  the  num- 
ber of  abandoned  farms  which  dotted  our 
hillsides,  prepared  a  book  describing 
these  farms  in  detail  and  offering  them 
for  sale  at  absurdly  low  figures,  in  hopes 
to  induce  settlers  to  come  in.  By  means 
of  the  change  already  mentioned  these 
farms  have  been  absorbed,  as  well  as 
many  others.  The  old  homes  have  been 
rebuilt  or  refitted,  the  walls  and  fences 
straightened  up,  the  lands  enriched,  and 
once  more  they  are  inhabited  and  pros- 
perous. We  have  taken  in  our  sign  of 
abandoned  farms  for  sale  and  gone  out 
of  that  business.  There  are  still  farms 
for  sale  and  opportunities  for  settlement, 
but  they  are  not  abandoned  farms. 

I  do  not  wish  to  overdraw  the  pic- 
ture, or  state  that  all  is  couleur  de  rose 
there  yet.  Far  from  it.  We  have  grave 
and  serious  problems  to  face,  and  dan- 
gerous questions  to  deal  with  outside  of 
the  mere  question  of  bread  and  butter. 
It  were  folly  to  say  that  the  terrible 
shrinkage  of  our  country  towns, our  pure- 
ly agricultural  towns,  had  not  been  a  seri- 
ous injury,  was  not  a  menace  to  the  whole 
State.  A  loss  of  50  per  cent,  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth  in  fifty  years,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  some  places,  can  but  be  serious, 
and  when  it  is  attended  by  a  loss  of  its 
brightest  and  best  and  most  energetic 
youth  it  amounts  to  a  disaster.  The  town 
loses  its  ability  to  keep  up  its  schools  on 
account  of  lack  of  means  and  lack  of 
scholars,  it  loses  its  ability  to  keep  up  its 
religious  interest,  its  roads,  its  bridges, 
it§  civic  anr)  moral  tone,  it  loses  its  energy 


and  push,  it  loses  hope.  Those  who  are 
left  are  the  aged,  the  decrepit,  the  feeble 
and  the  non-ambitious.  This  is  a  dark 
picture,  and  only  appears  here  and  there, 
fortunately.  But  it  does  exist.  I  have 
seen  it  stated  in  Western  papers  that  the 
French-Canadians  were  coming  in  and 
taking  up  our  farms,  but  this  is  only  so  to 
a  very  limited  extent  in  our  extreme 
northern  section.  The  French  go  into 
our  mills,  and  our  mill  towns  are  full  of 
them.  Our  farms  are  being  taken  up  and 
repeopled,  but  not  by  the  French. 

As  President  Tucker,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  well  says : 

"  Our  State  is  in  a  state  of  flux.  There  is  a 
constant  movement  not  only  out  of  the  State, 
but  into  the  State.  A  movement  is  going  on 
within  the  State,  not  simply  by  change  from 
one  town  to  another,  but  by  steady  migration 
within  as  well  as  without." 

In  Pres.  Tucker's  town  of  Hanover,  out 
of  600  voters,  only  130  are  natives  of  the 
town,  and  Hanover  is  not  an  exceptional 
town.  The  natives,  you  will  see,  are  in 
the  minority. 

This  new  stock  coming  in  is  making 
itself  felt.  It  is  elbowing  and  pushing  its 
way  to  the  front.  It  is  crowding  the  na- 
tive born.  But  it  is  good  stock,  it  has 
caught  the  right  spirit.  It  has  perhaps 
more  of  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers  than 
the  natives.  I  am  sorry  .to  say  it,  but  I 
fear  it  is  so.  They  are  willing  to  make 
more  sacrifices,  work  longer  hours,  live 
less  expensively,  and  have  more  ambition, 
and  they  will  succeed.  The  native  has 
not  yet  awakened  to  the  fact,  and  I  fear 
when  he  does  the  shock  will  be  somewhat 
severe.  But  the  new  life  coming  in  will 
rebuild  and  revivify  the  old  blood,  the  old 
stock,  somewhat  depleted,  perhaps.  The 
new  stock  understands  the  principles  of 
the  fathers,  the  principle  of  sacrifice. 

There  is  reflex  action  going  on  from 
the  city  to  the  country.  I  have  faith  to 
believe  our  New  Hampshire  hills  will  not 
always  be  as  sparsely  settled  as  now.  I 
foresee  large  inroads  of  new  people,  but 
there  must  be  a  spirit  of  readiness  to  meet 
the  new  demands  to  be  made  upon  us. 
The  old  fires  of  reverence  and  respect  and 
energy  and  self-sacrifice  must  be  kindled 
anew. 

Concord,  N.  fj. 


Pivotal    Points    in    the    Life   of   Disraeli 


By  Elbert  Hubbard, 

Author  of  "  Little  Journeys,"  Etc. 


I. 


DISRAELI  was  born  a  Jew,  and  was 
received  into  the  Jewish  Church 
with  Jewish  rites.  But  Judaism, 
standing  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  and 
his  parents'  ambition  for  him,  the  religion 
of  his  fathers  was  renounced  and  he  be- 
came, in  name,  a  Christian.  Yet  to  the 
last  his  heart  was  with  his  people,  and  the 
glory  of  his  race  was  his  secret  pride. 

The  fine  irony  of  affiliating  with  a  peo- 
ple who  worship  a  Jew  as  their  Savior, 
but  who  have  legislated  against  and  de- 
spise the  Jew — this  attracted  Disraeli. 
With  them  he  bowed  the  knee  in  an  ad- 
oration they  did  not  feel,  and  while  his 
lips  said  the  Litany,  his  heart  repeated 
Ben  Ezra's  prayer.  In  temperament  he 
belonged  with  the  double-dealing  East. 
He  intuitively  knew  the  law  of  jiujutsu, 
best  exemplified  by  the  Japanese,  and  of- 
ten won  by  yielding.  He  was  bold,  but 
not  too  bold. 

Israel  Zangwill,  shrewdest,  keenest  and 
kindliest  of  Jews,  with  the  tragedy  of 
his  race  pictured  on  his  furrowed  face — a 
face  like  an  ancient  weatherworn  statue 
on  whose  countenance  grief  has  petrified 
— has  summed  up  the  character  of  Dis- 
raeli as  no  other  man  ever  has  or  can.  I 
will  not  rob  the  reader  by  quoting  from 
"  The  Primrose  Sphinx  " — that  gem  in 
letters  must  ever  stand  together  without 
subtraction  of  a  word.  It  belongs  to  the 
realm  of  the  lapidary,  and  its  facets  can- 
not be  transferred.  Yet  when  Mr.  Zang- 
will refers  to  the  Mephistophelian  curl  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  lip  the  word  is  used 
advisedly.  No  character  in  history  so 
stands  for  the  legendary  Mephisto  as 
does  this  man.  The  Satan  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  jaunty,  daring,  joking  with  his 
Maker,  is  the  Mephisto  of  Goethe  and  all 
the  other  play-writers  who  have  used  the 
character.  Mephisto  is  so  much  above 
the  ordinary  man  in  sense  of  humor — 
which  is  merely  the  right  estimate  of  val- 
ues— so  daring,  so  sweeping  in  intellect 
that  Milton  pictures  him  as  a  dispos- 
sessed god — the  rival  of  Deity. 


Disraeli,  not  satisfied  with  playing  the 
part  of  Mephisto  and  tempting  men  to 
their  ruin,  but  thirsting  for  a  wide  experi- 
ence, turns  Faustus  himself.  He  knows 
that  everything  in  life  is  sold — nothing 
is  given  gratis ;  we  pay  for  knowledge 


BENJAMIN    DISRAELI, 
From  the  painting  by  J.  E.  Millais. 

with  pain ;  for  love  with  tears ;  for  life 
with  death.  He  haggles  and  barters  with 
Fate,  and  pays  the  penalty  because  he 
must. 

He  alternately  affronts  and  cajoles  his 
enemies;  takes  all  that  the  world  has  to 
give ;  knows  every  pleasure ;  wins  every 
prize;  makes  love  to  the  daughters  of 
men  (without  loving  them)  ;  and  win- 
ning the  one  he  selects,  secretly  thanks 
Jehovah,  God  of  his  fathers,  that  he 
leaves  no  offspring — because  the  woman 
fit  for  his  mate  and  equal  to  mothering 
his  children  does  not  exist. 

The   sublimity  of  his  egotism   stands 
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unrivaled ;  it  is  so  great  that  it  is  admi-  man's    frivolity    was    pretense,    and    his 

rable;  to  it  we  lift  our  hats.     Napoleon  foppery  affectation.     A  girl  of  his  own 

gained  the  field  without  prejudice;  but  age,   whose   heart-depths  had   not  been 

this  man  enters  the  lists  with  hate  and  sounded  by  experience,  would  have  fallen 

prejudice  arrayed  against  him.  He  plays  in  love  with  the  foppery  (or  else  despised 

the  pawns  of  chance  with  literature,  re-  it — which  often  is  the  same  thing)  ;  but 

ligion  and  politics,  and  moves  the  queen  Mrs.   Austen,  mature  in  years,   with  a 

so  as  to  checkmate  all  adversaries.     He  decade    of    London    "  seasons  "    behind 

flouts  love ;  but  to  show  the  world  that  he  her,  having  met  every  possible  kind  of 

yet  knows  the  Ideal  he  occasionally  pic-  man  Europe  had  to  offer,  discovered  that 

tures  truth  and  trusting  affection  in  his  the  world  did  not  know  Ben  Disraeli  at 

books.  all.     She  saw  that  the  youth  did  not  re- 

This  entire  game  of  life  is  to  him  only  veal  his  true  self,  and  that  instead  of 

a  diversion.     They  may  jeer  him  down  courting  society  for  its  own  sake  he  had 

in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  his  pa-  a  supreme  contempt  for  it.     She  intui- 

tience  is  unruffled.  He  says,  "  Very  well,  tively  knew  that  he  was  seething  in  dis- 

I  will  wait."     Now  and  again  he  smiles  content,   and   with   prophetic   vision   she 

that  wondrous,  contagious  smile,  show-  had  faith  that  his  restless  power  and  his 

ing  his  white  teeth  and  the  depth  of  his  ambition  would  yet  make  him  a  marked 

dark  burning  eyes.  He  knows  his  power,  figure  in  the  world  of  letters  or  politics, 

He  revels  in  the  wit  he  never  expresses,  or  both. 

he  glories  in  this  bright  blade  of  the  in-  For  love  as  a  passion,  or  supreme  sen- 

tellect  that  is  never  fully  unsheathed.  timent,  ruling  one's  life,  Disraeli  had  no 

They  think  he  is  interested  in  Eng-  sympathy.     He  shunned  love  for  fear  it 

lish   politics — pish !     Only   world   prob-  might  bind  him  hand  and  foot.     Love 

lems  really  interest  him,  and  those  that  not  only  is  blind,  but  love  blinds  its  vo- 

lie  behind  mean  as  much  to  him  as  those  tary,  and  Disraeli,  knowing  this,  fled  for 

that  are  to  come.     He  is  one  with  Eter-  freedom  when  the  trail  grew  warm.     A 

nity,  and  the  vanquished  glory  of  Rome,  man    madly    in    love    is    led,    subdued, 

the  marble  beauty  of  Athens,  the  As-  Imagine    Mephisto    captured,    crying    it 

Syrian  Sphinx,  the  flight  from  Egypt  un-  out   on    his   knees    with    his   head    in    a 

der  the  leadership  of  one  who  had  killed  woman's  lap ! 

his  man  and  yet  had  talked  with  God  But  Mrs.  Austen  was  happily  married, 
face  to  face — these  and  the  dim  uncer-  the  mother  of  a  family,  and  occupied  a 
tainty  of  the  Unseen  are  the  things  that  position  high  in  London  society.  Mar- 
interest  him.  He  is  a  Dreamer  of  the  riage  with  her  was  out  of  the  question, 
Ghetto.  and  scandal  and  indiscretion  equally  so — 
IE  Ben  Disraeli  felt  safe  with  Mrs.  Austen. 

With  her  he  put  off  his  domino  and  grew 

Literature  is  the  child  of  parents.  That  simple  and  confidential, 

is  to  say,  it  takes  two  to  produce  a  book.  And  so  the  lady,  doubtless  a  bit  flat- 

Of  course,  there  are  imitation  books,  sort  tered — for  she  was  a  woman — set  her- 

o'  wax  figures  that  look  like  books,  made  self  to  push  on  the  hazard  of  new  for- 

through  habit  by  those  who  have  been  tunes.     She  encouraged  him  to  write  his 

many  years  upon  the  turf,  and  who  work  novel  of  "  Vivian  Grey,"  discussed  every 

automatically ;  but  every  real  live,  throb-  phase    of    the    plot,    read    chapter    af- 

bing,  pulsing  book  was  written  by  a  man  ter  chapter  as  they  were  produced,  and 

with  a  woman  at  his  elbow,  or  vice  versa,  by  her  gentle  encouragement  and  warm 

When  twenty-one  years  of  age  Ben-  sympathy  fired  the  mind  of  the  young 

jamin  Disraeli  produced  "  Vivian  Grey."  man  to  the  point  of  production. 

The  woman  in  the  case  was  Mrs.  Austen,  The  book  is  absurd  in  plot,  and,  like 

wife  of  a  prosperous  London  solicitor,  more  first  books,  flashy  and  overdrawn. 

This    lady    was    handsome,    a    brilliant  And  yet  there  is  a  deal  of  power  in  it, 

talker,  a  fine  musician  and  an  amateur  and    the   thinly   veiled    characters    were 

artist  of  no  mean  ability.     She  was  much  speedily  pointed  nut  as  living  personages, 

older  than  Disraeli ;  she  must  have  been  Literary  London  went  agog,  and   Mrs. 

in  order  to  comprehend  that  the  young  Austen  fanned  the  flame  by  inviting  "  the 
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set  "  to  her  drawing  room  to  hear  the 
great  author  read  from  his  amusing 
work.  The  best  feature  of  the  book, 
and  probably  the  saving  feature,  is  that 
the  central  figure  in  the  plot  is  Disraeli, 
himself,  and  upon  his  own  head  the  au- 
thor plays  his  shafts  of  wit  and  ridicule. 
The  impertinence  and  impudence  which 
he  himself  manifested  were  parodied, 
caricatured  and  played  upon,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  uninitiated  rabble,  who 
gave  themselves  much  credit  for  having 
made  a  discovery. 

The  man  who  scorns,  scoffs,  gibes  and 
jeers  other  men,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
willing  to  drop  his  guard  and  laugh  at 
himself,  is  not  a  bad  man.  Very,  very 
seldom  is  found  a  man  under  thirty  who 
does  not  take  himself  and  all  of  his  wit 
seriously.  But  Disraeli,  the  lawyer's 
clerk,  at  twenty  was  wise  and  subtle  be- 
yond all  men  in  London-town.  Mrs. 
Austen  must  have  been  wise,  too,  for  had 
she  been  like  most  other  good  women  she 
would  have  wanted  her  protege  admired, 
and  have  rebelled  in  tears  at  the  thought 
of  placing  him  in  a  position  where  so- 
ciety would  serve  him  up  for  tittle-tattle. 
Small  men  can  be  laughed  down,  but 
great  ones,  never. 

A  little  American  testimony  as  to  the 
appearance  of  Disraeli  in  his  manhood 
may  not  here  be  amiss.  Says  N.  P.  Wil- 
lis: 

"  He  was  sitting  in  a  window  looking  on 
Hyde  Park,  the  last  rays  of  sunlight  reflected 
from  the  gorgeous  gold  flowers  of  a  splendidly 
embroidered  waistcoat.  Patent  leather  pumps, 
a  white  stick  with  a  black  cord  and  tassel,  and 
a  quantity  of  chains  about  his  neck  and  pock- 
ets, served  to  make  him  a  conspicuous  object. 
He  has  one  of  the  most  remarkable  faces  I 
ever  saw ;  it  is  lividly  pale,  and  but  for  the 
energy  of  his  action  and  strength  of  his  lungs 
would  seem  to  be  victim  of  consumption.  His 
eye  is  black  as  Erebus,  and  has  the  most  mock- 
ing, lying-in-wait  sort  of  expression  conceiv- 
able. His  mouth  is  alive  with  a  kind  of  work- 
ing and  impatient  nervousness,  and  when  he 
has  burst  forth,  as  he  does  constantly,  with  a 
particularly  successful  cataract  of  expression, 
it  assumes  a  curl  of  triumphant  scorn  that 
would  be  worthy  of  Mephistopheles.  His  hair 
is  as  extraordinary  as  his  taste  in  waistcoats. 
A  thick,  heavy  mass  of  jet  black  ringlets  falls 
on  his  left  cheek  almost  to  his  collarless  stock, 
which  on  the  right  temple  is  parted  and  put 
away  with  the  smooth  carefulness  of  a  girl. 
The  conversation  turned  on  Beckford.  I  might 
as  well  attempt  to  gather  up  the  foam  of  the 
sea  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary 
language  in  which  he  clothed  his  description. 
He  talked  like  a  race-horse  approaching  the 
winning  post,  every  muscle  in  action." 


III. 

To  tell  the  story  of  Disraeli's  thirty 
years  in  Parliament  would  be  to  write 
the  political  history  of  the  time.  He 
was  in  the  front  of  every  fight ;  he  ex- 
pressed himself  on  every  subject;  he 
crossed  swords  with  all  the  strongest 
men  of  his  age.  That  he  had  no  great 
and  overpowering  convictions  on  any 
subject  is  fullv  admitted  now,  even  by  his 
most  ardent  admirers — it  was  always  a 
question  of  policy ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was 
a  politician.  He  gave  a  point  here  and 
there  when  he  had  to,  and  when  he  did; 
always  managed  to  do  it  gracefully. 
When  he  ambled  over  from  one  party  to 
another  he  affected  a  fine  wrath  and  gave 
excellent  reasons. 

Three  times  he  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  twice  was  he  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  for  a  time  actual  Dictator.  But 
he  took  good  care  not  to  exercise  his 
power  too  severely.  When  his  word  was 
supreme  the  safety  of  the  nation  lay,  as 
it  always  does,  in  a  strong  opposition. 

In  one  notable  instance  was  Disraeli 
wrong  in  his  prophecies — he  declared 
again  and  again  that  Free  Trade  meant 
commercial  bankruptcy.  Yet  Free  Trade 
came  about,  and  the  fires  were  started  in 
ten  thousand  factories,  and  such  prosper- 
ity came  to  England  as  she  had  never 
known  before. 

Political  economy  as  a  science  was  a 
constant  butt  for  his  wit,  and  in  physical 
science  he  was  dense  to  a  point  where  his 
ignorance  calls  for  pity.  He  believed  in 
the  absolute,  literal,  Mosaic  account  of 
creation,  and  said  in  his  paradoxical  way, 
on  one  occasion,  that  in  belief  he  was  not 
only  a  Christian  but  a  Jew.  And  this  in 
spite  of  his  most  famous  mot:  "  All  sen- 
sible men  are  of  one  religion." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"  Sensible   men   never  tell." 

Had  Disraeli  been  truly  sensible  he 
would  not  have  attempted  to  hold  Charles 
Darwin  up  to  ridicule  by  declaring  in  a 
speech  at  Oxford  that  "  it  is  a  choice  be- 
tween apes  and  angels."  He  had  neither 
the  ability,  patience  nor  inclination  to 
read  the  "  Origin  of  Species,"  and  yet 
was  so  absurd  as  to  answer  it. 

In  his  novels  of  "  Coningsby,"  "Sybil  " 
and  "  Tancred,"  he  argues  with  great 
skill  and  adroit  sophistry  that  a  landed 
aristocracy  is  necessary  to  a  progressive 
civilization. 
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"  The  common  people  need  an  example  of 
refinement  in  way  of  manners,  art  and  intel- 
lect. Some  one  must  take  the  lead,  and  reveal 
the  possible  beauty  of  life  in  leisurely  and  lux- 
urious living." 

And  this  example  of  beauty,  gentleness 
and  excellence  was  to  come  from  the 
landed  gentry  of  England.  Ye  gods! 
Was  it  possible  that  this  man  believed  in 
the  necessity  of  the  gentry  as  a  virtuous 
example?  Or  did  he  merely  view  the 
fact  that  the  aristocracy  were  there  in  ac- 
tual possession,  and  as  they  could  not  be 
evicted,  why  then  the  next  best  thing  was 
to  cajole,  flatter  and  discreetly  advise 
them  ?  Who  shall  say  what  this  man  be- 
lieved ! 

Sensible  men  never  tell. 

But  this  we  know,  this  man  had  no 
vice  but  ambition.  He  conformed  pretty 
closely  to  England's  ideals,  and  his  thirst 
for  power  never  caused  him  to  take  the 
chances  of  a  Waterloo.  His  novels  show 
a  close  acquaintanceship  into  the  ways 
of  society,  and  he  knew  the  human  heart 
as  few  men  ever  do.  The  degradation 
of  the  average  toiler  in  Great  Britain,  the 
infamy  of  the  policy  extended  toward 
Ireland,  and  the  cruelty  of  Imperialism 
— all  these  he  knew,  for  his  books  reveal 
it ;  but  he  was  powerless  as  a  leader  to 
stem  the  current  of  tendency.  He  ac- 
quiesced where  he  deemed  revolt  futile. 

"  Lothair  "  is  his  best  novel,  for  in  it 
he  gets  furthest  away  from  himself.  It 
reveals  a  cleverness  that  is  admirable,  and 
this  same  brilliancy  and  shifty  play  of 
intellect  are  found  in  "  Endymion,"  writ- 
ten in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  Whether 
these  novels  can  ever  take  their  place 
among  the  books  that  endure  is  a  ques- 
tion that  is  growing  more  easy  to  an- 
swer each  succeeding  year.  They  owed 
their  popularity  more  to  their  flippant 
cleverness  than  to  their  insight,  and  their 
vogue  was  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the 
veiled  personalities  that  interline  their 
pager. 

That  Disraeli  did  not  carry  out  all  the 
plans  and  reforms  he  attempted  need  not 
be  set  down  to  his  discredit.  It  is  for- 
tunate he  did  not  succeed  better  than  he 
did.  He,  however,  safely  piloted  the 
great  ship  in  the  direction  the  passengers 
desired  it  to  go;  and  his  own  personal 
ambition  was  reached  when  he,  a  Jew  at 
heart — member  of  a  despised  race — had 
made  himself  master  of  the  fleets,  ar- 


mies and  treasury  of  the  proudest  Chris- 
tian nation  the  world  has  ever  known. 

IV. 

A  peculiar  incident  in  the  life  of  Disraeli 
is  the  romantic   friendship  that  existed 
between  him  and  Mrs.  Willyums,  of  Tor- 
quay,  Cornwall.     About   the   year    1849 
Disraeli  began  to  receive  letters  from  an 
unknown  admirer,  who  expressed  a  great 
desire  for  an  interview  on  "  most  impor- 
tant business."     All  public  men,  especial- 
ly if  they  have  the  brilliant  mental  quali- 
ties of  Disraeli,  receive  such  letters.  The 
sensitive,  neurotic  female  who  is  ill-ap- 
preciated in  her  own  home,  and  whose 
soul  yearns   for  a  "  higher  companion- 
ship," is  numerous.     Disraeli's  secretary 
used  to  take  care  of  such  letters  with  a 
gentle  explanation  that  the  Chief  was  out 
of  town,  but  upon  his  return,  etc.,  and 
that  was  the  last  of  it.     But  this  Tor- 
quay correspondent  was  insistent,  and, 
finally,  a  letter  came  from  her  saying  she 
had  come  to  London  on  purpose  to  meet 
her  lord  and  master,  and  she  would  await 
him  at  a  seat  just  east,  of  the  fountain  at 
Crystal  Palace  at  a  certain  hour.     Dis- 
raeli read  the  missive  with  impatience — 
the   idea   of   his   meeting   an   unknown 
woman  in  this  fish-monger  manner  at  a 
hurdy-gurdy  show !     He  tossed  the  let- 
ter into  the  fire  place. 

The  next  day  another  letter  came  ex- 
pressing much  regret  that  he  had  not 
kept  the  appointment,  but  saying  she 
would  await  him  at  the  same  place  the 
following  day,  and  begging  him,  as  the 
matter  was  urgent,  not  to  fail  her. 

Disraeli  smiled  and  showed  the  letter 
to  his  wife.  She  advised  him  to  go. 
When  his  wife  said  he  had  better  do  a 
thing  he  usually  did  it ;  and  so  he  ordered 
his  carriage  and  went  to  the  hurdy-gurdy 
show  to  meet  the  impressionable  female 
of  unknown  age  and  condition  at  the  seat 
just  east  of  the  fountain.  It  was  a  silly 
thing  for  the  leading  member  of  Parlia- 
ment to  do — to  make  an  assignation  in  a 
public  place  with  a  fool-woman — all  Lon- 
don might  be  laughing  at  him  to-mor- 
row !  He  was  on  the  point  of  turning 
back. 

But  he  reached  the  fountain  and  there 
was  his  Destiny  awaiting  him — a  little 
woman  in  widow's  black.  She  lifted  her 
veil  and  showed  a  face  wrinkled  and  old, 
but  kindly.     She  was  agitated — she  real- 
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ly  did  not  expect  him — and  the  great  man  der  their  lee,  a  bit,  as  well  as  young  folks, 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  saw  that  1  do  not  know.  Then,  really,  is  love  sim- 
no  flashily  dressed  creature  had  en-  ply  a  physical  manifestation?  and  do 
trapped  him.  Even  if  people  stared  at  spirits  grow  old  ?  If  so,  where  is  our  be- 
him  sitting  there  it  made  no  difference,  lief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ? 
In  pity  he  shook  hands  with  the  little  old  .  Mrs.  Willyums  was  childless,  had  long 
woman,  sat  down  beside  her,  calmed  her  been  a  widow,  was  rich,  and  her  heart 
agitation,  spoke  about  Cornwall  and  the  had  been  in  the  grave  until  she  began 
weather,  and  inquired  what  he  could  do  to  trace  the  record  of  Disraeli.  She  was 
for  her.  A  rambling  talk  about  nothing  a  recluse ;  read,  studied,  fed  on  Disraeli 
followed,  and  Disraeli  was  sure  it  was  — loved  him.  After  several  years'  dream- 
just  a  mild  case  of  lunacy.  ing  and  planning  she  had  actually  bagged 

He  arose  to  go,  and  the  woman  gave  the  game.  She  was  a  woman  of  educa- 
him  an  envelope,  saying  she  had  written  tion  and  ideas.  Her  letters  were  inter- 
out  her  case  and  begged  him  to  read  the  esting — and  Disraeli's  letters  to  her,  now 
letter  when  he  had  time.  The  man  was  published,  reveal  the  history  of  his  daily 
preoccupied,  his  mind  on  great  affairs  of  life  as  he  never  told  it  to  another.  At 
State — he  simply  crushed  the  letter  into  her  death  the  bulk  of  Mrs.  Willyums's 
the  side-pocket  of  his  overcoat,  bidding  fortune  went  by  will  to  Disraeli. 
the  woman  a  dignified  good-day,  and  Mrs.  Disraeli  was  not  jealous  of  this 
turned  away.  affection.     Why    should    a    woman    of 

It  was  a  month  before  he  found  the  let-  sixty  be  jealous  of  another  woman  the 
ter  all  crumpled  and  soiled  there  where  same  age,  even  tho  the  man  in  the  case 
he  had  placed  it.  He  really  had  forgot-  be  fifteen  years  their  junior?  They 
ten  where  it  came  from.  The  envelope  pooled  their  love  and  grew  rich  together 
was  opened,  and  out  dropped  a  Bank  of  in  recounting  it.  Presents  were  going 
England  note  for  one  thousand  pounds,  backward  and  forward  all  the  time  be- 
This  note  was  to  pay  for  certain  legal  ad-  tween  Disraeli's  country  home  and  Tor- 
vice.  The  advice  wanted  was  of  a  trivial  quay.  Mrs.  Willyums  finally  came  to 
nature,  and  Disraeli,  always  conscien-  Hughenden.  There  she  died,  and  there 
tious  in  money  matters,  hastened  to  re-  she  sleeps,  side  by  side,  as  was  her  wish, 
turn  the  money,  in  person,  and  gave  the  with  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
advice  gratis.  Earl  Beaconsfield  of  Beaconsfield,  Vis- 

But  the  lady  had  had  the  interview —  count  Hughenden  of  Hughenden.  And 
two  of  them — and  this  was  all  she  the  reason  the  ex-Premier  was  not  buried 
wanted.  Letters  followed,  and  this  de-  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  because  he  had 
veloped  into  a  daily  correspondence,  promised  these  two  old  women  that  even 
wherein  the  old  lady  revealed  the  story  death  should  not  separate  them  from  him. 
of  her  passion — a  passion  as  delicate,  So  there  under  the  spreading  elms,  in  this 
earnest  and  all-devouring  as  ever  a  girl  out-of-the-way  country  place,  they  rest — 
of  twenty  knew.  Insane,  you  say?  these  three,  side  by  side,  and  the  sighing 
Well,  ah — yes,  doubtless.  But  then  love  breeze  tells  and  tells  again  to  the  twit- 
is  illusion ;  life  is  illusion,  often  a  very  tering  birds  in  the  branches  of  this  triple 
beautiful  rainbow,  and  why  old  folks  love,  strange  as  fate,  strong  as  destiny, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  chase  it,  or  al-  warm  as  life,  pure  as  snow,  and  unselfish 
low  sweet  emotion  to  gurgle  gleefully  un-  as  the  kiss  of  the  summer  sun. 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
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N  angel  up  in  heaven  dreamed.  He  looked  among  the  pure  and  good, 

That   round   the   throne   of   God    was  To  make  a  choice  of  high  emprise, 

space  Then  gently,  as  an  angel  would, 

That  not  quite  full  of  glory  seemed,  He  touched  her  brow  and  sealed  hereye§. 

And  came  to  earth  to  fill  the  place.  New  York  City. 
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By  Captain  J.  W.   Miller. 


[Captain  Miller  commands  the  naval  militia  force  of  New  Yoik  State.  —  Editor.] 


THE  navy  was,  without  doubt,  the 
foremost  factor  in  determining  the 
quick,  victorious  result  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Since  that  war, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  its  future  foe 
may  not  again  be  a  second-rate  power,  it 
is  studying  the  means  of  increasing  its 
personnel,  from  the  seafaring  popula- 
tion, in  case  of  sudden  hostilities.  Its 
officers  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
country  will  not  maintain  a  large  fighting 
force,  either  on  sea  or  land,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  the  volunteer,  which  was  shown 
in  1898,  must  be  utilized,  through  grad- 
ual, systematic  education,  with  the  end  in 
view  of  forming  an  addition  to  the  estab- 
lished complement. 

The  Government  cannot  make  a  Naval 
Reserve  out  of  the  whole  cloth,  but,  fol- 
lowing the  lines  of  least  resistance  and 
current  methods  of  development,  must 
work  from  the  circumference  toward  the 
center.  It  must  appeal  to  local  feeling 
and  pride  before  it  obtains  general  in- 
terest. It  must  recognize  that  one  of  the 
strongest  factors  among  us  is  the  spirit 
of  States'  rights,  with  its  conception  that 
no  energy  can  become  national  until  it 
has  fought  its  way  through  successive 
battles  in  the  hamlet,  the  city  and  the 
county.  It  must  face  the  fact  that  the 
prejudice  against  a  paternal  govern- 
ment still  exists ;  and,  remembering  all 
these  points,  keep  ever  in  mind  that  a 
Reserve  will  be  composed  of  volunteers 
imbued  with  the  habits  and  mode  of 
thought  of  the  civilian ;  from  whom,  in 
the  first  instance,  little  military  knowl- 
edge or  technical  perfection  can  be  ex- 
pected, altho  much  may  be  exacted  after 
esprit  de  corps  has  firmly  established  the 
fact  that  system,  study  and  discipline  are 
requisite  essentials  to  success. 

The  prejudice  against  so-called  "  cen- 
tralization "  has  had  its  withering  effects 
upon  the  navy.  From  its  beginnings  in 
the  old  Colonial  days — when  militia  fish- 
ermen sailed  north  in  1745  and  captured 
"  Louisburg  " — the  infant  merchant  ma- 
rine, of  thirty  years  later,  was  trans- 
formed into  the  fighting  State  force  of  the 
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Revolution,  but  even  the  experience  of 
that  war,  while  creating  a  genuine  fleet 
in  181 2,  scarcely  formed  a  popular  de- 
mand for  a  permanent  service.  Even  as 
late  as  186 1  the  regular  establishment 
was  supplemented  by  a  large  quota  of 
volunteers,  while  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  the  reduction  was  so  great 
that  the  stedfast  devotion  of  the  Naval 
Academy  graduate  was  scarcely  able  to 
keep  a  minimum  and  dilapidated  fleet 
afloat,  or  to  win  sufficient  votes  for  better 
ships. 

The  dawn  of  a  new  era  was  reached  on 
the  formation  of  the  "  White  Squadron  " 
in  1890,  when  the  object  lesson  of  a  mod- 
ern fleet  united  all  classes  in  the  attempt 
to  increase  our  sea  power.  The  inter- 
vening years  of  stagnation  were  forgot- 
ten. New  types  and  appliances  took  the 
place  of  decrepit  vessels,  and  there  fol- 
lowed, in  quick  succession,  the  cruiser 
and  battle  ship,  which,  under  distin- 
guished officers  and  with  excellent  crews, 
gained  the  signal  victories  in  Cuba  and 
in  the  Philippines. 

During  all  this  time  the  patience  of  the 
naval  officer  may  have  been  severely 
taxed,  but  the  final  result  to  the  country 
at  large  has  not  been  evil.  It  was  essen- 
tial to  create  a  nation,  internally  and 
financially,  before  seeking  ocean  suprem- 
acy. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  topic  before 
us  it  is  well  to  note  also  two  types  of 
character  which  have  developed  during 
the  past  decade ;  one  created  by  misdi- 
rected and  overeducated  ambition,  and 
taught  in  a  school  which  fits  young  men 
for  place  far  beyond  their  probable  at- 
tainment in  life ;  the  other,  that  virile 
type  which  is  the  result  of  modern  out-of- 
door  sports  and  university  athletics. 
The  former  has  bred  a  spirit  of  discon- 
tent and  hypercriticism  concerning  every- 
thing American,  which  permeates  certain 
portions  of  the  press,  and  has  undoubted- 
ly a  pernicious  influence  over  the  peo- 
ple. Its  evil  tendencies  may  not  be  dis- 
cussed here ;  but  it  is  within  the  province 
of  the  navy  officer  to  fight  heresies  ad- 
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vanced  by  unbalanced  theorists,  when 
they  are  detrimental  to  the  service.  It  is 
certainly  his  duty,  as  well  as  to  his  inter- 
est, to  foster  that  other  class,  which,  en- 
grossed in.  the  immediate  daily  duties 
which  lie  directly  in  its  path,  finds  little 
time  for  carping  criticism ;  but  is  ever 
ready,  with  true  manliness,  to  see  the 
good,  and  try  to  live  up  to  examples  no- 
bly set. 

Among  this  latter  class  may  be  rated 
about  five  thousand  men  with  whom  the 
writer  has  had  some  connection  during 
the  past  ten  years.  From  its  earliest  for- 
mation in  1891  it  has  recognized  the  fact 
that  it  was  only  entitled  to  be  called  a 
"  Naval  Militia,"  and  that  its  province 
was  to  work,  through  existing  conditions 
and  difficulties,  until  such  time  as  the 
country  should  be  prepared  for  the  ques- 
tion of  a  Government  force.  It  to-day  is 
a  body  in  esse;  any  attempt  to  establish 
a  better  one  de  novo  would  result  in  fail- 
ure or  long  delay,  and  throws  away  ac- 
cumulative energy  expended  during 
many  years.  The  successes  of  the  Na- 
val Militia  prove  the  wisdom  of  slow  de- 
velopment, its  shortcomings  the  difficulty 
surrounding  the  creation  of  any  adequate 
reserve.  A  review  of  its  progress  is  most 
essential,  but  it  is  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  a  magazine  article.  Briefly,  the 
Naval  Militia  faced  conditions  as  they 
were,  and,  when  the  war  came,  more  than 
fulfilled  the  expectations  of  its  founders. 
In  general,  it  has  been  a  nucleus  of  infor- 
mation and  influence  from  which  a  Na- 
tional Reserve  is  now  ready  to  spring 
into  life.  Upon  this  nucleus  should 
rest  the  duty  of  getting  into  the  reserve 
other  desirable  elements.  It  is  prepared 
to  do  that  duty ;  but  the  status  of  the 
State  forces  has,  during  the  past  two 
years,  been  undefined,  and  their  relation 
to  the  navy  unsatisfactory.  If  we  wish  to 
conserve  the  effort  heretofore  expended 
it  is  imperative  to  act  at  once. 

The  cardinal  principles  for  success  are  : 
To  build  up  from  the  material  already  on 
hand ;  using  the  methods  of  the  past  to 
perfect  the  organization  in  the  future; 
to  widen  the  scope  of  the  former  move- 
ment by  developing  in  the  seafaring  pop- 
ulation a  desire  to  enter  the  National  Re- 
serve. Certain  rewards  for  time  ex- 
pended or  services  rendered  must  be  of- 
fered in  order  to  accomplish  this ;  but  it 
will  be  best  to  trust  to  the  patriotism  of 


the  volunteer  rather  than  to  the  greed  of 
the  hireling. 

•  The  bills  already  introduced  into  Con- 
gress are  in  the  main  good ;  but  the  pro- 
posed law  should  be  extremely  elastic ; 
minor  points  being  covered,  as  they  ar- 
rive, by  subsequent  regulations. 

Upon  these  regulations  and  the  en- 
ergy and  alacrity  displayed  by  competent 
officers  in  formulating  them  will  depend 
success  or  failure.  A  plan  of  organiza- 
tion was  presented  to  the  War  College 
last  summer,  which  was  the  result  of  the 
writer's  twenty-seven  years'  experience 
in  the  navy  and  in  the  Naval  Militia.  The 
plan  has  received  the  approval  of  ex- 
perts on  the  Naval  Reserve  question,  and 
utilized  all  the  seafaring  elements.  It 
presented  a  definite  program  at  mini- 
mum cost ;  it  utilized  ships  now  idle,  and 
made  them  busy  centers  toward  which 
merchant  marine  sailors  and  others  could 
be  drawn  and  exercised  for  war  pur- 
poses. It  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
naval  militias  have  fulfilled  their  promise 
of  evolution,  but  not  their  work.  That 
they  should  be  continued  as  separate  or- 
ganizations, and  as  schools  to  educate 
new  material ;  but  that  they  should  not  at- 
tempt too  wide  a  sphere  of  activity,  but 
confine  it  within  State  limits  ;  and  thus 
form  a  militant  body,  available  to  the 
States  during  peace,  and  most  beneficial 
to  the  country  at  large  during  war. 

Where  the  evolution  of  a  Naval  Mi- 
litia ends  the  genesis  of  a  Naval  Reserve 
begins.  The  object  of  the  latter  should 
be  the  instruction  of  individuals  for  the 
forecastle,  the  gun  and  the  engine  room, 
the  only  organization  necessary  being  a 
permanent  one,  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  navy,  on  board  certain  "  district 
ships."  Independent  commands  in  the 
different  districts  or  within  the  Reserve 
itself  would  but  repeat  the  difficulties 
met  at  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war. 

The  simpler  the  statute  to  accomplish 
our  end  the  better.  Success  does  not  de- 
pend upon  enacted  laws,  but  upon  the 
spirit  and  energy  with  which  an  enter- 
prise is  begun.  Intelligent  and  close  at- 
tention to  details  will  achieve  larger  re- 
sults than  Congressional  action.  In  the 
present  instance,  a  slow  but  persistent  ef- 
fort toward  the  requirements  of  the  navy 
must  be  coupled  with  an  original  appeal 
to  the  volunteer  instinct. 

New  York  City. 


Sunday    Rest    in    France. 

By  the  Rev.   Elie  Deluz. 

[Mr.  Elie  Deluz,  born  in  1841,  is  a  native  of  Switzerland.  In  1871  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  at  Geneva  and 
became  secretary  of  International  Society  for  the  Observance  of  Sunday,  founded  that  same  year  at  Geneva,  and 
since  then  has  made  the  cause  of  Sunday  rest  in  Europe  the  principal  business  of  his  life. — Editor  ] 


A  CONGRESS  of  Sunday  rest! 
These  are  words  which,  not  long 
ago,  sounded  strange  in  French 
ears,  and  the  number  is  still  legion  to 
whom  they  mean  very  little.  For  ten 
years  the  profoundest  calm  imaginable 
has  prevailed  everywhere  upon  this  sub- 
ject. No  law  protected  the  working 
classes  in  their  Sunday  rest ;  no  one  in 
the  social  or  political  world  concerned 
himself  with  that  which  law  had  crushed 
under  its  feet ;  a  few  small  Protestant 
Evangelical  societies  alone  were  uneasy 
about  it  and  mourned  their  helplessness. 
Nevertheless  an  international  congress  of 
Sunday  rest  was  held  last  October  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  Uni- 
versal Exposition. 

In  1889  the  previous  Universal  Exposi- 
tion was  being  prepared  in  Paris ;  a  long 
series  of  official  congresses  were  to  meet 
in  the  Social  Economy  Building.  It 
came  into  the  mind  of  the  writer,  that, 
among  so  many  subjects  for  discussion, 
must  not  be  forgotten  an  indispensable 
and  necessary  reform,  religious  it  is  true 
from  one  point  of  view,  but  also  highly 
humanitarian  and  important  to  society; 
unknown  in  this  great  country  of  France, 
altho  representing  interests  of  the  first 
magnitude,  it  must  be  introduced  there. 
It  was  no  sooner  suggested  than  work 
was  begun. 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  was  ap- 
proached through  the  intermediary  of 
one  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  of  the 
bridges  and  highways  of  France,  the  In- 
spector General,  Mr.  Chaysson.  What 
kind  of  an  answer  did  he  get  ?  "  Have  in 
France,  and  in  Paris  itself,  the  city  of  in- 
telligence and  free  thought,  a  kind  of 
synod  or  church  council  ?  What  a  ridic- 
ulous idea !  "  Nevertheless  another  at- 
tack was  made  with  explanations  to  back 
it.  The  thing  must  be  done.  The  Gov- 
ernment finally  accepted  the  congress, 
but  on  the  express  condition  that  the 
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word  Sundav  be  set  aside  on  account  of 
its  ecclesiastical  and  clerical  appearance, 
and  that  of  weekly  substituted.  It  was 
agreed  the  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  for  the  Observance  of 
Sunday  at  Geneva,  whose  secretary,  Mr. 
Deluz,  had  conceived  the  first  idea  of  the 
congress,  had,  like  him,  the  feeling  that  it 
was  better  to  yield  in  a  question  of  form 
to  preserve  the  fundamental  idea  to  be 
propagated,  that  of  a  Sunday  rest. 

That  was  what  took  place.  Any  one 
may  procure  an  octavo  volume  of  400 
pages  containing  a  stenographic  account 
of  this  "  Congress  Concerning  Weekly 
Rest,"  presided  over  by  the  distinguished 
economist,  Leon  Say,  and  it  can  be 
proved  that  there  was  not  a  single  word 
said  in  favor  of  observing  any  particular 
day  of  the  week,  but  Sunday  rest  had  all 
the  honors  of  the  deliberations,  which 
lasted  four  days.  The  simply  Christian 
idea  triumphed  over  free  thought  without 
even  being  obliged  to  struggle  for  it. 

This  congress,  famous  in  the  annals  of 
the  Sunday  movement  in  Europe,  began 
by  a  session  in  which  two  letters  were 
read,  these  appearing  immediately  after- 
ward in  all  the  French  papers.  The  first 
was  from  ex-President  Harrison,  of  the 
United  States.  The  author  said  in  it 
among  other  things : 

Whether  man  is  to  be  considered  as  an  ani- 
mal or  as  an  immortal  being,  it  is  necessary  to 
assure  him  the  rest  that  both  body  and  mind 
equally  need,  and  those  who  cannot  see  the  di- 
vine commandment  in  the  Bible  cannot  fail 
to  find  it  in  the  man  himself. 

This  letter  became  historic,  was  read 
amid  the  applause  of  the  assembly,  and 
procured  for  its  author  the  title  of  hon- 
orary president  of  the  congress. 

The  other  letter  was  from  the  great 
champion  of  liberal  ideas  in  England,  Mr. 
Gladstone.     He  affirmed  in  it  that 

he  attributed  to  this  cause  his  advanced  age 
and  the  preservation  of  all  his  faculties,  and 
that,  in  what  concerned  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
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pie,    it   is   pre-eminently   the   most   important    tions    from      associations     of     workmen, 
question.  philanthropic,  commercial,  religious,  and 

Under  such  auspices  the  congress  others, 
could  not  fail  to  succeed.  It  was  widely  The  Emperor  of  Germany  sent  a  mes- 
reported,  and  at  the  request  of  the  secre-  sage  of  sympathetic  interest  in  the  work 
tary  of  the  congress,  Mr.  Deluz,  of  Ge-  of  the  Congress.  This  was  also  the  case 
neva,  hundreds  of  French  papers  re-  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council.  More 
ceived  directly  from  the  French  Min-  than  400  persons  were  regular  members, 
ister  of  Commerce  a  folded  sheet  sealed,  The  official  meetings  of  the  Congress 
and  franked  like  a  letter,  inclosing  the  lasted  four  consecutive  days.  Seven  ar- 
letters  of  Harrison  and  Gladstone,  and  tides,  printed  beforehand,  were  dis- 
all  the  resolutions  voted  by  the  con-  cussed.  They  concerned  the  remarkable 
gress.  These  resolutions,  to  the  number  progress  made  by  Sunday  rest  in  France 
of  48,  classified  under  eight  different  and  in  different  civilized  countries ;  on 
heads,  referred  to  both  moral  and  prac-  Sunday  rest  in  commerce  and  industrial 
tical  questions.  pursuits;  the  public  service  of  transpor- 

A  committee  composed  of  eminent  tation  (railway,  post  and  telegraph),  sea- 
men, Catholic  and  Protestant,  even  in-  ports,  public  works,  notary  business, 
eluding  a  Jewish  doctor  of  medicine  journalism,  agriculture  and  legislation, 
brought  over  to  the  support  of  Sunday  Several  articles  were  written  on  the 
rest,  was  appointed  immediately  after  possibility  of  suppressing  Sunday  freight 
the  Paris  congress  and  the  "  People's  trains,  a  reform  already  realized  on  a 
Union  for  Sunday  Rest "  in  France  was  large  scale  for  ten  years  in  Switzerland ; 
founded,  with  Senator  Jules  Simon  as  an  example  afterward  followed  in  Prus- 
Honorary  President,  and  Deputy  Leon  sia,  Bavaria,  Alsace  and  Belgium,  and  be- 
Say,  who  had  presided  over  the  congress,  fore  which  the  French  Government  has 
as  acting  president.  In  a  few  years  thir-  been  for  a  long  time  hesitating.  Service 
ty  other  committees  or  associations  arose  on  the  French  railways  is  made  much 
in  the  provinces  and  are  now  at  work.  harder  by  its  deplorable  condition  from 

Since  1889  Sunday  rest  has  advanced  this  point  of  view.  Meanwhile  it  has  ac- 
astonishingly  in  France.  In  1900  the  tually  been  established  in  this  country 
Government,  fully  reassured  as  to  the  that  the  inferior  employees  on  the  rail- 
humanitarian  intentions  of  the  promoters  roads  may  have  twelve  days  of  rest  a 
of  the  movement,  consented  that  an  offi-  year;  this  was  not  the  case  in  1889.  Still, 
cial  Congress,  held  last  October  in  the  they  think,  with  reason,  that  it  is  a  small 
Congress  Building  of  the  Universal  Ex-  thing  in  view  of  the  considerable  work 
position,  be  entitled  frankly  a  Congress  required  of  them,  and  compared  to  the 
of  Sunday  Rest.  We  may  congratulate  52  days,  of  which  17  are  Sundays,  ac- 
the  French  Government  on  the  breadth  corded  by  Switzerland  to  the  same  class, 
of  view  it  gave  proof  of  on  that  occasion.        The  report  on  post  offices  mentioned 

The  Congress  was  presided  over  by  that,  since  the  Congress  of  1889,  nearly 
Senator  Berenger,  member  of  the  Insti-  80  towns  have  closed  the  delivery  win- 
tute  of  France,  a  decided  republican  and  dows  of  their  post  offices  on  Sunday  af- 
the  principal  promoter,  in  France,  of  the  ternoon ;  thanks  to  the  consent  of  their 
campaign  against  impure  publications  municipal  council.  In  the  following  ses- 
which  has  procured  for  him,  from  his  ad-  sion,  the  directors  of  the  French  Post 
versaries,  the  honorable  surname  of  informed  the  Congress  that  this  reform 
"  Father  Modesty."  M.  Millerand,  Min-  had  lately  so  much  increased  that  the 
ister  of  Commerce  in  France,  was  repre-  number  of  post  offices  which  were  shut 
sented  by  one  of  the  highest  function-  Sunday  afternoons  had  actually  risen  to 
aries  of  that  office,  M.  de  Palligny.    The    454. 

Governments  of  Austria,  Hungary,  It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  that  since 
Mexico,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Belgium  the  1st  of  November  this  same  measure 
and  the  United  States  had  official  dele-  has  been,  by  official  order,  extended  to  all 
gates  in  the  Congress.  Scotland,  Eng-  France.  It  is  certainly  an  encouraging 
land,  Denmark,  Wurtemberg,  the  Grand  tangible  result  of  the  Congress  held  at 
Duchy  of  Baden  and  Roumania,  like  the  Paris  in  1889. 
countries  already  mentioned,  sent  delega-        In  the  course  of  the  discussion  about 
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commerce  an  important  communication 
was  made  by  M.  Honore,  manager  of  the 
great  shops  of  the  Louvre.  He  related 
how,  without  thinking  of  his  rivals,  he 
succeeded  in  giving  Sunday  liberty  to  the 
army  of  people  under  his  orders  without 
allowing  any  of  the  interests  confided  to 
him  to  suffer,  the  increase  of  receipts 
on  Saturday  and  Monday,  having  always 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  those  on  Sun- 
day. "  I  am  ashamed,"  he  said,  "  not  to 
have  begun  this  sooner." 

The  two  last  meetings  were  reserved 
for  the  discussion  of  Sunday  rest  and 
legislation.     Three  parties  were  formed. 

ist.  Those  who  desired  the  interven- 
tion of  Government  in  favor  of  all  those 
enslaved  by  Sunday  work.  This  group 
comprised  almost  all  strangers  to  France, 
and  was  supported  by  the  ardent  Abbe 
Gamier,  the  sympathetic  Abbe  Lemire, 
deputy  from  the  department  of  the 
north,  Mgr.  Petit  de  Lyon,  etc. 


2d.  Those  who  advocated  legislative  in- 
tervention later,  to  be  tried  only  after 
public  opinion  shall  have  been  sufficient- 
ly prepared. 

3d.  The  opponents  of  all  legislative  in- 
tervention. This  group  was,  to  be  sure, 
very  small. 

Finally  ten  different  resolutions  were 
proposed.  The  Congress  finally  adopted 
the  following : 

"'  The  Congress,  while  realizing  that  there 
may  be  a  usefulness  and  sometimes  even  a 
veritable  necessity  in  legislating  upon  Sunday 
rest,  especially  when  it  is  demanded  by  those 
interested,  thinks,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  in- 
competent to  lay  out  in  this  matter  of  an  es- 
sentially home  nature  any  line  of  conduct  for 
the  different  countries." 

The  Congress  closed  in  the  hope  of 
having  accomplished  in  these  four  days 
a  useful  work  for  France  and  for  other 
countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Geneva,  Switzerland. 


The  Flood   in   Rome. 

P>y  Salvatore  Cortesi. 


THE  Romans  have  been  going  about 
visibly  hugging  themselves  be- 
cause of  their  new  embankment. 
"  Look,"  they  said,  "  in  this  one  flood  it 
has  practically  paid  itself.  Prevention 
is  better  than  cure !  "  and,  in  fact,  that 
same  embankment,  which  cost  $25,000,- 
000  and  is  so  ugly  and  modern,  and  half 
empty  in  normal  times,  has  been  the 
guardian  and  keeper  of  a  mighty  im- 
petuous monster,  which,  had  it  not  been 
so  held,  would  have  broken  all  bounds 
and  spread  itself  from  St.  Peter's  to  the 
Pincio  on  one  hand  and  from  Ponte 
Molle  to  the  Colosseum   on  the  other. 

The  embankment  was  a  project  of  Gar- 
ibaldi, presented  to  Parliament  in  1876, 
which  at  first  seemed  an  enormous  ex- 
pense for  the  country,  poor  and  ambi- 
tious, but  a  small  inundation  coming, 
fear  was  added  to  expediency  and  the 
enterprise  was  launched.  Already  $25,- 
000,000  have  been  spent,  and  the  embank- 
ment practically  finished  as  far  as  the 
city  is  concerned,  but  it  had  to  be  con- 


tinued further  out,  for  which  $6,000,000 
had  been  provided  by  Parliament. 

Suddenly  the  dream  was  broken,  and 
what  was  their  pride  and  joy  has 
crumbled  under  their  eyes,  after  sup- 
porting magnificently  the  tremendous 
impetus  of  the  water  for  five  days  and 
when  the  worst  was  over.  One  piece  of 
wall  hundreds  of  feet  long  is  already 
down,  while  others  threaten,  and  the 
work  of  years  and  the  money  taken  from 
a  heavily  taxed  people  lost.  The  ex- 
planation seems  to  be  that  the  embank- 
ment was  not  built  on  the  system  of  com- 
pressed air,  and  that  the  foundations 
were  too  shallow ;  so  the  water  from  the 
intense  pressure  penetrated  under,  loos- 
ened the  stones  and  the  catastrophe  took 
place. 

To  send  the  description  of  a  flood  to 
the  United  States  is  like  taking  coals  to 
Newcastle,  but  Rome  is  always  the  Eter- 
nal City,  and  what  threatens  her  threat- 
ens the  universe,  for  does  not  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  verse  say : 
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"  While    stands    the    Colosseum,    Rome    shall 

stand ; 
When  falls  the  Colosseum,  Rome  shall  fall ; 
And  when  Rome  falls,  the  world?  " 

And  not  only  that,  but  under  all  as- 
pects, flood,  earthquake,  fire,  rain  and 
sun,  she  springs  eternally  picturesque 
and  enchanting,  more  fascinating  than 
ever  to  her  lovers ;  in  one  word,  Mistress 
of  the  World. 

In  her  latest  phase — the  inundation — 
when  another  town  would  have  been  sor- 
did and  ugly,  or  depressed  and  wilted, 
she  is  artistic  to  the  last  degree,  bright, 


taken,  she  gradually  filled  like  a  well,  un- 
til she  became  one  great  sea,  a  new  Ven- 
ice. 

King  Victor  Emanuel  had  not  then  vis- 
ited his  new  capital,  and  did  not  wish  to 
do  so  until  the  Law  of  Guarantees  (to 
the  Vatican)  had  been  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment. However,  the  news  of  the  dread- 
ful condition  of  Rome  reached  him,  and 
he  at  once  set  aside  his  own  desires  and 
hurried  there  to  become  the  soul  and  cen- 
ter of  the  relief  work. 

The  scene  from  the  hights  was  mag- 
nificent.    Piazza  del  Popolo  was  a  shin- 


Island  in  Tiber  Showing  Hight  of  Water. 


and  determined  to  make  the  best  of  what 
is  a  somewhat  discouraging  situation. 

Altho  that  dangerous  deity,  Father  Ti- 
ber, was  chained  within  stone  walls,  his 
capacity  for  evil  was  not  quite  nil,  in  fact, 
he  filled  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  city, 
more  or  less,  while  he  had  only  to  add  a 
few  more  feet  to  the  48  which  he  had  al- 
ready risen  above  the  normal,  and  he 
would  have  jumped  the  parapet  which 
held  him  in,  and  the  Romans  would  have 
had  a  repetition  of  the  freshets  of  1870. 
At  that  time  the  embankment  had  not 
even  been  dreamed  of,  the  city  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  elements,  so  that  when  se- 
rious and  continued  rains  occurred  in 
December  of  the  year  in  which  Rome  was 


ing  lake  with  what  might  have  been  taken 
for  pleasure  boats,  while  standing  on  the 
brow  of  the  Pincio,  St.  Peter's  seemed 
set  in  a  gleaming  sea  studded  with 
domes. 

In  the  present  flood,  fortunately,  one 
had  to  go  to  the  water  instead  of  waiting 
for  it  to  come  to  him. 

In  the  center  of  the  city  stands  the  Pan- 
theon, so  stately  that  its  moat  of  water 
might  have  been  set  there  to  protect  it, 
but,  alas !  the  inside  told  a  different  tale. 
The  water  stood  five  or  six  feet  deep ; 
creeping  stealthily  up  as  tho  to  quench 
the  lights  on  the  altars,  up  ever  up,  until 
the  tomb  of  Raphael  disappeared,  on, 
on,  over  the  tomb  of  the  martyred  King 
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Humbert,  until  even  that  of  the  "  Father 
of  His  People,"  Victor  Emanuel,  was 
covered.  The  opening  in  the  dome  re- 
vealed nothing  but  an  unruffled  pond, 
which  reflected  the  blue  vault  of  heaven, 
in  a  silence  so  intense  as  to  be  visible.  On 
the  disappearance  of  these  calm  waters, 
apparently  so  pure  and  which  came  and 
went  so  noiselessly,  the  desolation  and 
desecration  made  by  them  is  bitterly  ap- 
parent. 

In  a  like  plight  are  innumerable  other 
churches,  the  most  dangerous  having 
been  that  on  the  island  in  the  Tiber. 
Usually  this  little  islet  basks  in  a  tranquil 
sunshine,  asking  nothing  of  life  but  to  be 
let  alone,  hung  between  its  two  high 
bridges  like  a  bucket  on  a  crane;  now  it 
is  agitated  and  in  some  danger  of  disap- 
pearing altogether,  the  arches  of  the 
bridges  only  just  having  sufficed  to  let 
the  river  pass,  while  the  parapet  of  the 
church  was  merely  a  line  of  stone,  on  one 
side  the  tranquil  water  of  the  inundation 
and  on  the  other  the  swift  flowing  Tiber 
sending  an  occasional  derisive  flick  of 
spray  over  on  to  its  more  slow-going 
brother. 

Facing  here  a  great  landslip  took  place, 
which  came  near  depriving  the  Italians 


of  their  King.  He  had  spent  the  after- 
noon in  inspecting  the  quarters  under 
water,  and  had  just  driven  over  a  por- 
tion of  the  road,  when  the  people  as- 
sembled there  felt  the  ground  tremble  be- 
neath their  feet.  Thereupon  ensued  a 
tremendous  panic,  people  flying  here  and 
there  in  their  desperate  efforts  to  reach 
solid  ground,  rolling  over  each  other  in 
confusion,  while  the  soldiers  quickly 
summoned  from  the  island  made  a  cordon 
to  prevent  traffic.  After  this  species  of 
warning  the  road  suddenly  collapsed 
over  an  area  of  several  hundred  feet,  to* 
be  followed  later  by  the  collapse  of  the 
embankment. 

Not  far  from  here  is  the  little  Temple 
of  Vesta,  the  fountain  before  it  and  the 
church  called  the  "  Bocca  della  Verita  " 
(the  mouth  of  Truth),  all  stood  tranquil 
up  to  their  middles  in  water.  The  ef- 
fect was  sufficiently  ludicrous,  as  the  cut- 
ting off  of  half  their  hight  gave  them  a 
topheavy,  dwarfish  effect  anything  but 
harmonious. 

To  go  from  the  Bocca  della  Verita  to 
the  Roman  Forum  is  usually  the  work 
of  a  moment,  but  as  matters,  or  rather 
waters  stood,  during  the  inundation,  it 
was  a  pilgrimage.     Arrived  there,  how- 


The  Forum  under  Water. 
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Temple  of  Vesta  under  Water. 


ever,  the  prospect  was  worth  the  trouble. 
That  vast  storehouse  of  history  was  one 
clear  lake,  with  a  few  depressed  columns 
surmounting  the  waste,  and  the  Palace  of 
the  Caesars  mocking  it  in  the  sunshine 
from  above.  There  were  six  feet  of  wa- 
ter there,  and  one  does  not  wonder  that 
Commendator  Boni,  Director  of  the  ex- 
cavations, mentally  tore  his  hair  and  re- 
fused to  go  near  the  place.  When  the 
time  comes  to  remove  the  deposit  of  mud 
and  debris  his  will  be  the  duty,  in  which, 
alas !  there  will  be  no  reward  of  archeo- 
logical  treasures.  Further  on  stands  the 
Arch  of  Titus,  guarding  on  one  side  the 
desolate  Forum,  and  on  the  other  the  Co- 
losseum, which  is  in  much  the  same 
plight.  Could  one  repeople  in  imagina- 
tion those  empty  benches,  he  might  have 
dreamed  that  the  arena,  a  body  of  liquid 
silver,  was  covered  by  boats  for  an  aquat- 
ic battle  or  for  the  drowning  of  the 
Christians.  Fortunately  this  venerable 
pile  has  withstood  too  many  shocks  in 
the  course  of  centuries  from  flood,  earth- 
quake and  fire  to  suffer  materially  now ; 
the  Colosseum  will  not  fall,  neither  Rome 
nor  the  world. 

Turning  from  the  picturesque  side  of 
this  inundation  to  the  practical,  there  is 
reason  for  depression  and  discourage- 
ment.    Many  of  the  families  who  were 


prisoners  in  their  houses,  going  to  bed 
with  only  a  few  inches  of  water  at  their 
doors  and  waking  to  find  it  in  their  lower 
stories,  and  fast  approaching  the  upper, 
have  ruin  staring  them  in  the  face,  while 
hundreds  are  homeless  because  of  the 
falling  of  the  embankment  and  the  con- 
sequent unsafeness  of  the  houses  facing 
the  river. 

The  situation  in  the  Tiber  Valley  is 
even  more  heart-rending.  The  cattle, 
sheep  and  mules,  haystacks  and  huts 
floating  on  the  bosom  of  the  river  bear 
mute  witness  to  the  mischief  done.  Un- 
til within  a  short  distance  of  the  Eternal 
City  the  river  has  no  fetters,  and  so  has 
spread  indiscriminately  over  the  country, 
imprisoning  hundreds  of  people  who  did 
not  actually  starve  but  who  certainly 
know  what  the  pangs  of  hunger  are.  It 
was  a  question  of  human  lives,  so  the 
live  stock  of  these  poor  peasants  was  per- 
force allowed  to  perish.  The  peasants 
will  be  kept  from  starvation,  but  who  will 
restore  the  pig  of  one,  the  cow  of  an- 
other, and  the  haystacks  of  all  ? 

As  one  stood  on  the  bridges  watching 
the  impetuous  passage  of  the  waters,  one 
no  longer  wondered  that  the  ancients 
worshipped  the  river,  the  strongest  and 
most  implacable  thing  they  knew.  Fire 
could  be  dominated  and  extinguished,  but 
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what  force  Could  stay  or  diminish  the 
river?  It  is  a  grand  sight  to  watch  it 
come  almost  smoothly  up  until  impeded 
by  a  bridge,  against  which  it  dashes  in 
such  rage  that  one  instinctively  steps 
back,  and  then,  finding  an  opening  in  the 
arches,  it  goes  charging  through  as  tho 
bent  upon  the  destruction  of  some  ob- 
ject not  yet  found. 

Rome  has  eleven  bridges,  four  of  which 
have   been   built   since    1870.     The  best 


Four  Heads),  but  technically  the  Ponte 
Fabricio,  which  connects  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber  with  the  island.  It  was  built 
B.C.  62  by  Fabricius,  as  one  can  see  by 
the  inscription  on  one  side.  Both  resist- 
ed the  rush  of  water  like  old  campaign- 
ers, but  the  old-modern  Ripetta,  so  soon 
to  be  discarded  for  a  new  one  now  grow- 
ing beside  it,  is  closed  to  the  public.  The 
catastrophe  seemed  so  imminent  that 
thousands  of  people  gathered  there  at  all 


St,  Angelo  Bridge. 


known  to  foreigners  is,  perhaps,  the 
Ponte  St.  Angelo,  originally  erected  by 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  as  a  passage  to  his 
gorgeous  tomb,  now  more  celebrated  for 
its  statues  by  Bernini,  called  by  the  pro- 
fane the  "  breezy  maniacs." 

At  the  worst  of  the  flood  it  was  quite 
closed  by  the  water,  but  the  pressure  had 
no  disastrous  effects.  The  oldest  of  the 
bridges  is  that  known  vulgarly  as  the 
Ponte  de  Quattro  Capi   (Bridge  of   the 


hours  to  see  the  bridge  go  down  and 
"  speed  the  parting  guest." 

One  is  really  led  to  wonder  if  the  mod- 
ern Italian  has  lost  the  art  of  building  in 
stone.  There  are  monuments  in  the 
Eternal  City  2,000  years  old  which  still 
resist  time,  while  the  embankment  in  its 
infancy  goes  down. 

But,  then,  the  ancients  did  not  have  to 
use  economy. 

Rome,  Italy, 


The    German    Student. 

By  Ernest  Irving  Antrim,  Ph.D. 


THE  German  student,  with  his  little 
cap,  his  carefully  kept  mustache, 
his  smiling  face  checkered  with 
scars,  mementoes  of  many  a  bravely 
fought  duel,  and  his  huge  cane,  a  faithful 
companion  not  only  on  the  weekly  jaunts 
across  the  hills,  but  also  in  the  halls  of  the 
university,  is  to  the  American  a  very  in- 
teresting character,  all  the  more  interest- 
ing because  he  possesses  so  pronounced 
an  individuality  and  represents  so  per- 
fectly the  ideals  of  his  native  land.  Be- 
fore discussing  the  German  student  let 
us  say  a  word  regarding  the  gymnasium 
where  he  is  fitted  to  enter  the  university, 
and  the  university  itself,  that  we  may 
have  a  general  idea  of  the  two  great  in- 
stitutions of  the  German  educational  sys- 
tem. The  German  boy  enters  the  gym- 
nasium when  six  years  of  age  and  passes 
his  final  examinations,  which  are  partly 
written  and  partly  oral,  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  twenty.  His  work  con- 
sists of  the  common  branches,  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  mathematics,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  English,  religious  instruction, 
vocal  culture,  drawing,  gymnastics  and 
athletics.  The  gymnasium  year  being  al- 
most ten  months,  we  see  that  the  gymna- 
siast  who  is  ready  to  enter  the  university 
has  accomplished  fully  as  much  as  the 
American  junior.  The  principal  differ- 
ence between  them  is  perhaps  this :  The 
American  junior  knows  multa;  the  gym- 
nasiast  knows  multum.  A  delightful  ac- 
count of  gymnasium  life  is  given  in  Roe- 
mer's  Biography  of  Fritz  Reuter,  Ger- 
many's greatest  Platt-Deutsch  poet. 

The  gymnasium  course  finished,  the 
young  man  enters  the  university  and  be- 
comes a  student.  Student  and  studiren 
apply  only  to  the  university ;  the  corre- 
sponding terms  of  the  gymnasium  are 
schiiler  and  arbeiten.  To  give  a  defini- 
tion of  the  German  university  would  be  a 
very  difficult  task.  However,  some  idea 
of  the  institution  may  be  gained  from 
this  generalization :  The  German  uni- 
versity,   representing   the   most   learned 


I. 

body  of  workers  in  the  world,  is  a  place 
of  scientific  research  where  great  special- 
ists communicate  by  lecture  and  instruc- 
tion the  results  of  their  investigations, 
and  further,  where  no  one  regards  time 
as  money,  and  where  every  one  is  a  law 
unto  himself.  The  university  consists  of 
four  faculties — law,  theology,  medicine 
and  philosophy,  the  last  embracing  all 
not  included  under  the  other  three.  The 
philosophical  faculty  does,  perhaps,  half 
the  work  of  the  whole  university.  Here 
young  men  are  prepared  to  become  uni- 
versity instructors  and  teachers  of  the 
gymnasia.  The  faculty  has  a  twofold 
aim :  first,  to  encourage  and  direct  sci- 
entific research;  and,  secondly,  to  teach 
the  student  to  think  logically  and  work 
independently.  This  may  be  also  said  of 
the  other  three  faculties ;  however,  not  to 
the  same  extent.  The  instructors  of  all 
faculties  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
they  are  dealing  with  the  learned  men  of 
the  future,  and  as  a  result  the  German 
university  has  a  tendency  to  produce  the- 
ologians, jurists,  medical  theorizers  and 
scholars  rather  than  ministers,  lawyers, 
physicians  and  teachers. 

The  statement — all  university  instruct- 
ors are  great  scholars — is  perhaps  made 
no  more  frequently  than  the  reverse  state- 
ment— all  great  scholars  are  university 
instructors.  There  have  been  no  great 
scholars  who  have  worked  independent- 
ly of  the  German  universities,  as  the  phi- 
lologist Sweet  and  the  philosopher  Spen- 
cer work  independently  of  the  English 
universities,  since  the  days  of  the  Hum- 
boldts.  Occasionally  gymnasium  in- 
structors distinguish  themselves ;  how- 
ever, with  their  twenty  or  twenty-five 
hours  a  week  during  ten  months  of  the 
year,  they  have  little  ambition  to  compete 
with  university  instructors,  who,  as  a 
rule,  have  no  more  than  six  or  eight  hours 
a  week  during  six  months  of  the  year. 
The  German  university  recognizes  little 
not  produced  by  itself,  so  that  the  efforts 
of  the  so-called  Philister  world  are  al- 
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most  fruitless.  When  the  name  of  a  works  himself.  His  success  may  be  con- 
great  scholar  is  mentioned  two  questions  sidered  the  result  of  a  thorough  founda- 
are  asked :  What  is  his  university  and  tion,  plenty  of  time,  logical  methods  and 
what  has  he  done?  an  almost  infinite  amount  of  patience  and 

The  German  universities  are  under  the  persistence.  The  work  of  the  different 
supervision  of  the  several  States,  each  instructors  consists  of  delivering  lectures 
►State  directing  the  affairs  of  its  own  uni-  and  directing  pro-seminary  and  seminary 
versities.  From  the  fact  that  the  German  exercises,  the  latter  corresponding  in  a 
Empire  compared  with  England,  France  measure  to  the  recitations  of  our  gradu- 
and  America  is  a  very  poor  land,  the  ate  schools.  The  lectures  are  public  and 
motto  of  her  universities  must  be  econ-  private.  The  former  treat  subjects  of 
omy.  Magnificent  laboratories,  lecture  general  interest  and  the  latter  consider 
halls  and  libraries  are  strikingly  conspic-  themes  of  a  special  nature.  The  two  chief 
nous  for  their  absence.  The  running  ex-  characteristics  of  a  German  university 
pense  of  even  the  largest  universities  are  lecture  are  constant  reference  to  sources 
surprisingly  low.  Berlin,  for  example,  and  authorities,  and  bitter  criticism  of 
with  her  9,000  students,  uses  less  money  contemporaries.  Lectures  are  dictated, 
than  Harvard.  As  a  sort  of  recompense,  dictated  and  explained,  or  delivered  rap- 
however,  the  university  is  given  more  idly,  the  method  depending  on  the  line 
freedom  than  any  other  national  institu-  of  work  and  the  subject.  Whatever  be 
tion.  The  affairs  of  the  several  faculties  the  character  of  a  professor's  lecture  he 
are  managed  by  deans,  and  the  matters  may  be  sure  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  the 
that  concern  the  university  as  a  whole  respect  and  attention  of  his  listeners, 
are  managed  by  the  rector,  the  former  Disorder  in  German  universities  is  un- 
being  under  the  direction  of  the  latter  known.  The  pro-seminary  prepares  the 
and  the  latter  receiving  instructions  from  student  to  enter  the  seminary,  where  the 
the  Minister  of  Education.  The  term  of  work  is  of  an  advanced  nature.  Each 
each  of  the  five  university  officers  is  one  seminary  has  its  special  library,  which 
year.  contains  all   necessary   reference  books. 

The  university  has  three  classes  of  in-  Other  works  are  secured  from  the  public 

structors :  the  docent,  the  assistant  pro-  library,  from  which  one  may  obtain  as 

fessor  and  the  professor.    The  doctor  of  many  books  as  one  needs, 

philosophy  several  years  after  receiving  The  university  has  two  classes  of  ex- 

his  degree  is  given  the  privilege  of  lee-  animations,  the  State  and  the  academic, 

turing  and  instructing  by  virtue  of  a  sci-  the  former  being  partly  written  and  part- 

entific  work,  and  besides  this  an  exam-  ly  oral,  and  required  of  all  who  wish  to 

ination  where  he  seeks  the  venia  legendi  enter  one  of  the  professions,  the  latter  be- 

et  docendi.     He  receives  no  salary,  his  ing    entirely    oral    and    given    on    the 

only  income  being  lecture  fees.     He  is'  strength  of  a  dissertation  which  must  be 

likely  to  remain  docent  till  he  has  pub-  a  new  contribution  to  science,  and  leading 

lished  another  scientific  work  of  recog-  to  the  degrees  of  doctor  of  laws, doctor  of 

nized  merit.     As  assistant  professor,  he  medicine  and  doctor  of  philosophy, 

is  generally  given  a  small  salary ;  how-  The  most  admirable  feature  of  the  Ger- 

ever,  there  are  a  great  many  assistant  pro-  man  university  is  the  union  of  the  four 

fessors  who,  like  the  docents,  must  be  faculties.      The    representatives    of    all 

contented  with  lecture  fees.     The  salary  lines  of  work  meet  and  discuss  matters  of 

he  receives,  if  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  re-  common  interest.    The  diffusion  of  ideas 

ceive  one,  is  very  seldom  over  $600,  often  resulting  from  this  intercourse  explains 

no  more  than  $200.     To  secure  a  pro-  the   close   relationship   existing  between 

fessorship  is  a  difficult  matter.     This  re-  many  sciences :  theology  and  philosophy ; 

quires  not  only  a  name  in  the  educational  law,  history  and  political  economy ;  medi- 

world,  but,  what  means  more,  influence,  cine,  chemistry  and  biology.     The  new 

The  professor  earns  as  much  as  the  aver-  science       of      physiological-psychology, 

age  American  professor,  the  income  of  which  has  become  so  popular  in  many 

some  of  the  more  celebrated  professors  American  institutions,  is  the  last  product 

being  between  three  and  five  thousand  of  this  unity  of  effort.    The  benefits  that 

dollars.    The  life  of  a  German  instructor  accrue  to  the  student  from  this  union  of 

is  one  of  toil.    However,  he  seldom  over-  the  faculties  are  equally  great.    Students 
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pursuing  all  lines  of  work  are  members 
of  the  same  societies,  and  associate  with 
one  another  during  their  whole  university 
course.  From  the  fact  that  we  learn  more 
from  men  than  from  books,  the  value  of 
this  intercourse  cannot  be  estimated. 

From  the  preceding  we  have  perhaps 
gained  an  idea  of  the  German  education- 
al system.  Let  us  next  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  German  student.  Hav- 
ing matriculated,  the  student  enters  upon 
the  happiest  period  of  his  life,  the  period 
of  freedom  between  the  periods  of  bond- 
age, the  gymnasium  representing  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  hard  study  and  the 
professional  work  of  active  life  requiring 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  being  attended 
with  much  care  and  anxiety.  The  stu- 
dent, however,  is  absolutely  free — free  to 
live  as  he  pleases,  to  select  such  work  as 
he  pleases,  and  to  attend  lectures  as  often 
or  as  seldom  as  he  pleases.  The  laws  of 
the  university  are  the  laws  of  the  State, 
so  that  the  student  never  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  university  judge  so 
long  as  he  remains  a  good  citizen. 

The  home  of  the  student  is  simplicity 
itself.  Let  the  reader  picture  a  medium- 
sized  room,  with  a  large  stove,  a  sofa,  a 
table,  a  desk,  a  secretary  which  serves 


the  double  purpose  of  secretary  and 
bureau,  perhaps  a  few  pictures  and  a 
cheap  rug  or  two,  and  a  small  bed-room 
containing  a  wardrobe,  an  ordinary  wash- 
stand  and  a  single  bed,  which  presents  a 
rather  corpulent  appearance  because  of 
its  huge  feather  tick ;  and  he  has  an  idea 
of  the  German  student's  home.  The  club 
student  generally  decorates  his  stube  with 
an  assortment  of  caps,  an  elaborate  dis- 
play of  pipes  and  a  number  of  beer-mugs 
of  different  shapes  and  sizes.  Quite  fre- 
quently, too,  group  pictures  adorn  the 
walls. 

We  shall  see  from  a  word  on  the  three 
meals  of  the  German  student  that  he  eats 
to  live.  His  breakfast,  which  is  served 
by  the  woman  of  the  house,  generally 
consists  of  a  few  rolls,  butter  and  coffee. 
He  dines  in  a  hotel  or  restaurant.  Four 
or  five  hours  often  intervening  between 
breakfast  and  dinner,  his  appetite  asserts 
itself  with  a  vengeance.  After  a  hearty 
dinner  he  is  unable  to  accomplish  much 
till  late  in  the  afternoon.  His  supper  he 
eats  at  no  particular  place  or  time.  He 
is  generally  satisfied  with  a  mug  of  beer 
and  a  huge  sandwich,  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  which  are  black-bread,  butter 
and  some  sort  of  meat  or  cheese. 

Germantown,  O. 
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THE  editor  bids  me  sketch  in  out- 
line the  processes  of  development 
in     childhood — to     indicate     the 
course  which  the  human  mind  pursues  in 
its  progress  from  birth  to  maturity ;  and 
1  must  begin  by  saying  what  may  perhaps 
be  already  known  to  every  one,  that  there 
is  in  our  day  great  activity  in  the  field  of 
child-study,  or  genetic  psychology.    This, 
as  we  so  often  hear  said,  is  the  psycho- 
logical age ;  the  inductive  method  of  in- 
vestigation, which  has  fully  demonstrated 
its  usefulness  in  physics  and  biology,  is 
now  extended  to  the  study  of  mind.    And 
the  subject  of  most  recent  interest   for 
psychic  science  is  the  developmental  or 
formative  aspect  of  the  mental  life.     In 
our  times  people  seem  to  care  less  about 
the  details  of  the  completed  edifice,  and 


more  about  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  built.  This  all  absorbing  interest 
has  sprung  out  of  the  view  of  the  world 
which  evolution  has  given  us,  a  view 
which  magnifies  the  method  rather  than 
the  products  of  creation.  As  a  conse- 
quence our  mode  of  investigating  mental 
activity  is  of  a  genetic  order;  instead  of 
analysis  and  description  of  the  mature 
mind,  we  are  concerned  rather  with  trac- 
ing the  steps  by  which  it  has  attained  ma- 
turity, and  in  ascertaining  how  we  may 
assist  it  most  happily  and  speedily  there- 
unto. 

When  Spencer  framed  for  the  evolu- 
tionists a  principle  setting  forth  the  way 
in  which  physical  life  has  evolved  on  the 
earth,  which  in  simple  terms  declares 
that  there  has  been  a  gradual  ascent  from 
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the  most  elementary  to  the  most  complex 
structures,  the  anoeba  standing  at  one 
end  of  the  animal  series  and  man  at  the 
other — he  might  not  inappropriately  have 
extended  this  to  include  the  development 
of  an  individual  life.  Embryologists 
have  shown  that  every  new  being  must 
make  a  start  at  the  initial  cell  stage  and 
grow  step  by  step  until  he  arrives  at  the 
special  niche  in  the  tree  of  life  which  he 
is  destined  to  occupy.  Thus  the  child 
of  man  is  compelled,  in  the  attainment  of 
his  corporeal  structure,  to  begin  in  the 
most  simple  way,  and  his  progress  for- 
ward is  marked  by  ever  increasing  com- 
plexity of  structure  until  he  comes  into 
possession  of  his  human  inheritance. 
The  embryological  period  is  occupied  in 
the  process  of  conveying  an  individual 
from  exceeding  simplicity  of  organiza- 
tion to  that  degree  of  complexity  that  is 
demanded  by  his  sphere  of  action. 

This  law  of  development  which  is  seen 
operating  so  conspicuously  in  the  somatic 
evolution  of  the  child  is  apparent  also  in 
his  psychical  unfoldment.  Observe  a 
babe  in  his  first  weeks,  and  note  how  im- 
perfectly, how  inadequately  his  will  is 
manifested.  He  is  endowed  with  a  mar- 
velously  complex  organism;  he  has  been 
given  fine  tools  for  delicate,  difficult 
tasks,  but  he  can  make  no  use  of  them. 
Two  eyes  he  has,  but  he  cannot  converge 
them  both  at  the  same  time  upon  an  ob- 
ject; fingers  he  has,  but  they  might  as 
well  all  have  been  thumbs,  so  far  as 
present  skill  is  concerned;  a  tongue  he 
has,  but  he  cannot  employ  it  in  speech ; 
and,  indeed,  barring  a  few  instinctive 
and  more  or  less  mechanical  activities, 
involved  principally  in  the  gaining  of 
nutrition,  he  may  be  said  to  have  no  will 
at  all.  He  not  only  cannot  execute,  but 
he  cannot  inhibit  or  control  his  activities. 
Arms  and  limbs  fly  about  in  the  most 
spasmodic  and  purposeless  manner. 
Should  the  infant  wish  to  get  his  hand  to 
his  mouth,  he  would  have  to  bide  his  time 
till  some  chance  movement  brought  it 
there ;  if  he  should  take  a  notion  to  turn 
his  head  in  a  given  direction,  he  would 
find  himself  without  the  means  to  realize 
his  intention.  As  some  one  has  said,  the 
young  child  is  really  a  spinal  cord  crea- 
ture. 

But  now  follow  him  in  his  ascent. 
Each  day  brings  new  evidence  that  there 
are  internal  forces  at  work  which  are  pre- 


paring the  way  for  the  conquest  of  the 
child's  lawless  bodily  members  by  an 
active  will.  After  a  few  weeks  the  eyes 
are  reduced  to  uniformity  in  action ; 
somewhat  later  the  head  can  be  managed 
so  as  to  bring  the  senses  to  bear  upon 
objects  of  interest.  Still  later,  the  hand 
will  obey  the  mandates  of  the  will  in  ob- 
taining things  which  the  child  desires. 
And  so  the  work  of  organization  moves 
on.  By  a  year  and  a  half  the  will  has 
achieved  wonderful  conquests,  the  body 
has  been  made  amenable  to  its  behests  in 
large  part;  but  yet  not  fully.  Recently 
I  experimented  with  a  child  eighteen 
months  old  in  threading  a  needle  with  a 
large  eye,  but  he  could  scarcely  make 
even  so  much  as  an  effort  to  accomplish 
it,  altho  he  can  walk  and  talk  and  run 
and  climb  and  do  many  another  thing 
of  the  sort.  His  fingers,  so  small  and 
delicate  to  look  upon,  are  ludicrously 
clumsy  in  managing  such  small  imple- 
ments. He  could  not  retain  his  needle 
well  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger, 
and  the  task  of  co-ordinating  eyes,  hands, 
body,  needle  and  thread  was  utterly  be- 
yond him.  I  tried  it  with  another  child 
three  years  of  age  with  more  encourag- 
ing results,  but  still  without  success.  A 
girl  of  four  was  just  able  to  accomplish 
the  feat  after  many  trials ;  while  one  of 
eight  succeeded  more  easily,  but  yet  not 
without  considerable  strain,  as  revealed 
in  the  tension  seen  in  the  face  and  in 
the  fingers.  But  a  girl  of  nineteen 
thinks  nothing  of  threading  a  much 
finer  needle  many  times  every  day. 
In  the  latter  instance  the  will  has  ac- 
quired dominion  over  the  finest  mech- 
anisms of  the  body,  while  in  the  younger 
children  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
insubordination  of  the  muscles.  And 
this  is  the  law  of  evolution  of  will  in  the 
individual.  At  the  start  it  exercises 
sovereignty  over  only  a  few  coarse,  fun- 
damental and  for  the  most  part  inco-or- 
dinated  movements.  But  childhood  and 
youth  have  been  devised  as  a  sort  of  ex- 
perimental and  practice  period  during 
which  volition  can  gain  ascendency  over 
the  finer,  more  delicate,  more  intricate 
activities  which  distinguish  a  well  estated 
man  from  all  the  rest  of  creation. 

It  does  not  require  long  acquaintance 
with  a  child  of  two  to  learn  that  he  has 
little  power  of  physical  restraint;  one 
soon  sees  that  he  cannot  inhibit  his  im- 
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pulses  to  action.  From  the  earliest  times  course  must  be  pursued  in  the  maturing 
people  have  regarded  children  as  incon-  of  the  will ;  no  other  route  is  possible, 
siderate,  heedless,  passionate;  and  this  For  initially  the  physical  instrument 
is  surely  true  in  fact,  altho  the  motif  im-  through  which  volition  manifests  itself  is 
plied  in  the  terms  is  as  surely  erroneous,  very  imperfectly  formed;  those  parts 
Experiments  are  made  in  psychological  only  which  regulate  the  largest  muscles 
laboratories  showing  how  impossible  it  is  of  the  body  are  prepared  for  service  at 
for  a  young  child  to  keep,  as  we  say,  per-  the  start,  and  there  is  a  certain  definite 
fectly  still.  When  he  essays  this  task  his  order  in  which  the  others  are  made  ready 
muscles  twitch,  his  body  sways,  tensions  for  the  uses  of  the  will.  The  very  last 
appear  about  the  lips  and  eyes  and  in  to  report  for  duty  are  those  which  are 
other  mobile  organs.  No  one  ever  saw  employed  in  the  management  of  delicate 
a  normal  child  sitting  still  in  the  strict  activities,  such  as  those  involving  fine  co- 
sense  of  the  term,  or  controlled  in  voice  ordinations  of  fingers  and  body  in  writ- 
or  manner,  judged  by  the  adult  standard,  ing  or  in  other  similar  tasks.  And  it  is 
Spontaneous  motor  activity  in  the  young  the  office  of  those  "  highest  "  neural 
may  be  restrained  only  when  the  atten-  mechanisms  to  exert  a  controlling,  a  re- 
tion  is  vitally  concentrated  upon  some  straining,  a  co-ordinating  power  over 
object  of  interest.  But  now  if  on  every  all  the  others,  binding  the  whole  into  a 
birthday  one  should  mark  the  progress  unity,  which  enalMes  consciousness  to 
of  a  child  in  acquiring  motor  control,  he  control  such  a  marvelously  complex  sys- 
would  find  that  in  a  normal  individual  a  tern  of  movements,  and  makes  them  all 
long  stretch  had  been  passed  over  each  expressive  of  a  single  personality.  It  is 
year.  At  five  there  is  much  less  pur-  apparent  then  why  the  child  cannot  be 
poseless,  uncontrolled  movement  than  at  left  to  rule  himself,  but  must  be  placed 
four ;  at  eight  the  child  can  remain  quite  under  the  direction  of  a  mature  will 
still  for  a  little  time,  and  one  may  notice  which  assumes  a  sort  of  in  loco  parentis 
the  dawn  of  what  is  destined  to  be  re-  function  for  the  time  being.  He  is  not 
flective  power,  which  is  not  at  all  appar-  self-controlled ;  he  is  excessive,  extreme, 
ent  at  four  or  five  or  six.  After  adoles-  prodigal  in  all  his  actions ;  he  cannot  ad- 
cence,  the  critical  epoch  when  nature  just  himself  to  his  adult  environment  in 
makes  her  final  great  effort  in  the  evolu-  harmonious  relations,  for  he  cannot  ob- 
tion  of  a  man,  forcing  him  rapidly  serve  the  proprieties,  the  conventionali- 
through  the  necessary  stages  to  bring  ties,  the  manners  which  depend  solely 
him  to  maturity — after  this  eventful  pe-  upon  inhibition  of  innate  tendency  by 
riod  there  is  at  last  the  promised  inhibi-  motives  derived  from  experience.  But 
tion  and  control.  The  will  has  finally  the  teleology  of  the  developmental  p  roc- 
learned  how  to  use  its  tools ;  the  child  is  ess  is  clearly  the  evolution  of  this  power 
master  of  himself,  and  does  with  ease  and  in  the  child.  If  he  had  a  will  that  could 
surety  what  the  intellect  and  emotions  manifest  itself  perfectly  in  the  beginning 
bid  him  to  do.  we  should  have  no  long  stretch  of  in- 

Again,  in  the  early  years  child-life  is  fancy  and  childhood  and  youth  occupy- 
almost  wholly  motor ;  the  raison  d'etre  ing  the  first  third  of  life's  span  during 
of  being  is  of  a  motor  character.  One  which  the  individual  is  unformed,  un- 
never  sees  a  child  of  five  devoting  him-  ripe. 

self  to  mental  things  except  they  lie  as  As  the  development  of  will  must  pro- 
means  to  motor  ends ;  his  mind  soon  ceed  from  the  simple  and  inco-ordinated 
grows  inert  unless  it  is  engaged  in  di-  to  the  complex  and  controlled,  so  a  like 
recting  his  hands.  Forbid  him  motor  order  must  be  followed  in  the  growth 
occupations  and  he  falls  asleep.  If  you  of  intellect.  The  child  must  ascend, 
follow  him  along,  tho,  day  by  day  you  rapidly  it  may  be,  but  yet  without  di- 
will  see  the  mental  gradually  gaining  as-  verging,  from  a  starting  point  where  in- 
cendency  over  the  motor  until,  the  adoles-  tellect  works  in  a  fragmentary,  per- 
cent milestone  passed,  youth  is  given  ceptual  fashion  wholly  to  a  stage  where 
rather  to  reflection,  to  thinking,  than  to  ideas  are  regarded  in  relation  to  one  an- 
coercive  physical  activity.  The  hands  other  and  are  grouped  into  systems ; 
now  await  the  pleasure  of  the  mind.  where  reason  prevails  and  where  continu- 

Neurologists    have    shown    that    this  ous  and  vital  attention  is  possible.    What 
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a  scatter  brain  a  three  year  old  is  anyway  ! 
His  mind  is  turned  hither  and  thither  by 
every  object  which  plays  upon  his  senses. 
1  lis  conduct  is  determined  by  the  imme- 
diate attractions  appealing  to  him;  only 
in  a  very  limited  sense  does  it  have  refer- 
ence to  past  experience,  and  it  does  not 
anticipate  the  future  at  all.     But  if  we 
will  make  out  an  inventory  on  each  suc- 
ceeding birthday  we  will  see  clearly  that 
there  is  constant  increase  of  stock.    There 
is  from  time  to  time  acquisition  of  new 
powers,  all  of  which  go  to  the  making  of 
a  mature  mind — one  in  which  things  are 
thought  of  in  their  connections ;  a  mind 
in  which  reverie  gives  way  to  thinking 
held  down  to  verities  of  existence.     The 
mentation  of  a  child  of  five  is  not  in  any 
important  sense  a  reflex,  a  mirror,  as  it 
were,  of  external  realities.     People,  have 
in  truth  always  realized  this ;  they  have 
known  that  a  child's  mind  is  fanciful : 
which  means  that  it  is  not  co-ordinated 
with  its  environment  but  constructs  an 
inner   world   without   much   regard   for 
that  which  is  outer.     But  mind  has  been 
given  man  to  correlate  him  in  harmonious 
relations  with  the  things  which  condition 
his   well-being;   and   in   order   that   this 
purpose  may  be  realized  most  effectively 
most    securely,    nature    spends    twenty 
years,  more  or  less,  in  perfecting  its  ap- 
pliances. 

Finally,  there  is  something  like  a  grad- 
ual ascent  from  things  simple  to  things 
complex  in  the  affection  side  of  the  mind. 
For  the  child  of  three  weeks  the  feeling 
scale  has  but  few  tones  in  it ;  sensations 
are  merely  pleasant  or  unpleasant.  His 
food  and  the  people  who  care  for  him  ex- 
cite somatic  pleasure  or  else  give  pain ; 
this  and  nothing  more.  At  two  years 
this  fundamental  self-feeling  has  become 
differentiated  into  pure  egoism,  fear, 
anger  and  the  like ;  while  curiosity,  joy 
and  possibly  sympathy  have  made  their 
appearance.  But  the  intensest  of  all 
feelings  even  at  this  age  are  those  that 
relate  immediately  to  self.  The  child  is 
concentric,  selfish ;  he  shows  little  or  no 
appreciation  of  or  regard  for  the  pleas- 
ures and  pains  of  others.  By  the  fourth 
year,  tho,  there  is  a  prophecy  of  genuine 
altruism,  of  other-regarding  tendencies 
as  Drummond  would  say.  And  there  is, 
too,  a  dawning  of  something  like  es- 
thetic emotion.  This  has  grown  stronger 
at  eight,  and  has  become  differentiated 


into  more  subtle  centripetal  emotions,  so 
to  speak.  And  the  transformations  at 
adolescence  finally  complete  the  labors  of 
development;  the  highest,  most  delicate, 
most  complex  emotions,  those  which  ally 
the  individual  to  truth  and  beauty  and 
right  for  their  own  worth,  have  become 
firmly  established  in  the  mind.  They 
serve  as  controlling  forces  over  the  lower 
and  more  selfish  impulses.  Last  of  all 
religion  is  born  into  the  soul,  the  most 
involved  of  all  emotional  states  and  the 
one  which  in  good  part  gives  tone  and 
direction  to  the  whole  life.  The  child 
has  come  ultimately  into  possession  of  his 
human — yea,  divine — inheritance. 

This  in  brief  is  the  general  course  of 
development;     the     principal     highways 
may  be  at  least  dimly  discerned.     The 
mind  must  journey  by  these  routes ;  it 
has  no  option  to  do  otherwise.     We  know 
well  to-day  that  the  child's  body  must  in 
its   formative  process   retrace  the   steps 
which  have  been  taken  in  the  creation  of 
the  human  body  throughout  racial  his- 
tory ;  and  we  are  coming  to  see  that  this 
is    the    method    by    which   the    Creator 
works   in  developing  not  only  the  cor- 
poreal   part    of    man's    nature    but    the 
mental  as  well.     It  is  necessary  to  say 
this  here,  since  a  rational  system  of  train- 
ing must  be  based  upon  such  a  concep- 
tion.    Education  cannot  divert  the  child 
mind    from   the   course   marked   out   bv 
nature  for  it  to  follow- ;  it  can  only  help 
it  along  more  rapidly,  aiding  it  to  over- 
come obstacles  by  the  way  and  preventing 
it  from  arrest  of  growth  somewhere  while 
en  route.     A  child  then  cannot  become 
an  adult  unless  he,  as  his  kind  have  ever 
done,   pass  through  the  childish  epoch. 
There  has  been  no  way  found  by  which 
you  can  make  a  frog  of  a  tadpole  except 
by  allowing  it  to  work  its  way  through 
and  out  of  the  fish  stage.     If  you  cut  off 
its  tail  in  order  to  hasten  the  growth  of 
its  legs,  you  will,  by  disturbing  the  plan 
of  nature,  prevent,  as  Dr.  Hall  says,  the 
child   of   the    frog   from   ever   attaining 
unto  the  adult  estate. 

In  conformity  with  these  principles 
education  must  in  the  early  years  be 
principally  motor,  employing  the  hands ; 
the  mind  will  grow  keen  and  vigorous  in 
the  measure  that  it  is  called  upon  to 
guide  the  child  in  attaining  ends  of  a 
motor  character.  Only  in  the  later 
stages    of    development    should    purely 
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mental  studies  be  introduced.  Again,  other,  that  education  should  proceed 
the  young  must  be  indulged  in  a  large  from  fundamental  to  accessory  in  both 
amount  of  spontaneity,  of  freedom,  of  motor  and  mental  activities.  Large, 
excess  in  fact,  for  this  is  essential  to  the  coarse  motor  adjustments  only  should  be 
expansion  of  the  personality  in  all  angles,  required  at  the  outset,  fine,  delicate  man- 
The  home  and  the  school  ought  to  en-  ipulations  of  all  sorts  being  left  until  the 
courage  a  wealth  of  action  in  the  early  educational  process  is  quite  well  along, 
years,  even  though  much  of  this  is  not  So,  too,  difficult  analytic  studies  should 
in  perfect  harmony  with  adult  stand-  not  be  forced  upon  the  child  before  adol- 
ards ;  nature  plainly  indicates  that  com-  escence ;  he  will  make  as  great  headway 
plete  adjustment  is  not  desirable  until  in  grammar  in  one  year  at  twelve  or  four- 
maturity  is  reached.  Early  adaptation  teen  as  in  three  years  if  it  be  begun  at 
usually  means  early  arrest,  in  individuals  seven  or  eight.  In  general,  the  educator, 
as  in  races ;  what  is  wanted  is  great  am-  whether  parent  or  teacher,  must  seek  to 
plitude  of  possibility  in  the  child,  and  present  to  the  child  materials  of  train- 
then  let  the  particular  environment  in  ing  in  an  order  determined  not  by  their 
which  he  is  placed  slowly  determine  logical  relationships  so  much  as  by  the 
through  natural  selection  what  character-  sequence  in  which  the  powers  and  inter- 
istics  are  fittest  to  survive.  Complemen-  ests  make  their  appearance  in  the  de- 
tary  to  this  principle  of  training  is  an-  velopmental  processes. 

Madison,  Wis 


A    Famous    Japanese    Statesman. 

By  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D., 

President  of  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

COUNT  OKUMA,  of  Japan,  is  one  about  with  surprising  agility  for  a.  man 

of  the  historic  figures  of  the  nine-  of  his  years. 

teenth  century.  If  he  cannot  rank  Being  invited  to  call  at  his  beautiful 
with  the  Gladstones  and  the  Bismarcks  villa  and  to  have  a  talk  with  the  old 
and  the  Abraham  Lincolns  of  the  day,  he  statesman  concerning  the  questions  of  the 
will  certainly  rank  with  the  statesmen  of  day,  I  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
the  secondary  order,  the  Caprivis,  the  one  day  last  February  was  wheeled  by 
Salisburys,  and  the  Sagastas.  He  has  a  nimble  jinriksha  man  into  the  spa- 
had  much  to  do  with  bringing  about  the  cious  driveway  which  affords  entrance  to 
new  Japan  which  so  suddenly  sloughed  the  Count's  residence  and  gardens.  The 
off  the  old  clothes  it  had  worn  for  two  Count  is  very  hospitable  to  strangers  and 
thousand  years  and  put  on  the  new  gar-  the  privilege  accorded  to  me  was  not  an 
ments  of  Western  civilization.  He  has  unusual  one,  tho  none  the  less  gracious, 
always  stood  for  progress  and  reform.  The  front  of  the  house  is  built  in  Euro- 
He  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  ranks  pean  style,  with  lofty  hallways  and  spa- 
of  the  new  regime.  cious  reception  rooms,  while  in  the  rear 
In  fact,  he  has  suffered  for  his  princi-  the  Japanese  portion  is  inclosed  with 
pies,  as  his  wooden  leg  eloquently  testi-  shoji,  or  movable  walls,  which  slide  back 
fies,  for,  when  he  was  Minister  of  State  a  and  forth,  and,  when  pushed  back,  leave 
few  years  ago,  a  wicked  stick  of  dynamite  the  whole  house  wall-less  and  open  to  the 
was  thrown  at  him,  because  he  was  elements.  In  the  Japanese  part  of  the 
thought  to  lean  too  strongly  to  the  side  of  mansion  the  floor  is  covered  with  the  soft- 
the  foreigners  in  the  revision  of  the  treat-  est  matting,  but  the  rooms  are  entirely 
ies,  which  was  then  being  agitated.  This  destitute  of  furniture.  There  are  neither 
stick  of  dynamite,  which  was  meant  to  tables,  nor  cabinets,  nor  bureaus,  nor 
take  his  life,  took  off  only  his  leg,  and  a  beds,  nor  pianos,  nor  stnmblingblocks  of 
wooden    substitute    enables    him    to   get  any  kind  in  the  way  of  bric-a-bric.     The 
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ornaments  are  very  few  also,  consisting 
only  of  one  or  two  priceless  scrolls  upon 
the  walls,  which  are  changed  to  suit  the 
change  in  seasons. 

The  European  side  of  the  house,  how- 
ever, is  furnished  as  any  nobleman's  pal- 
ace might  be.  A  great  statue  of  Japanese 
bronze  of  marvelous  beauty  greets  one  as 
he  enters  the  great  hall.  Soft  Axminster 
carpets  are  beneath  one's  feet.  Oil  paint- 
ings where  the  perspective  is  not  ignored 
hang  upon  the  walls.  An  ivory  Fuji  or- 
naments the  mantlepiece,and  cabinets  full 
of  vases  and  ivory  carvings  stand  in  the 
corners,  while  great  armchairs,  heavily 
upholstered,  hospitably  invite  one  to  an 
unhurried  conference. 

We  had  been  seated  but  a  few  moments 
when  the  clatter  of  a  crutch  and  of  a 
wooden  leg  in  the  hallway,  as  tho  Cap- 
tain Silver  himself  was  approaching,  in- 
formed us  that  the  Count  was  coming, 
and  in  a  moment  the  door  opened  and  a 
heavily  built  Japanese,  with  a  rugged, 
kindly  face,  came  limping  in,  halting  upon 
his  thigh. 

The  old  statesman  dropped  into  the 
heavy  leathern  chair  which  had  been  re- 
served for  him,  after  greeting  us  cordial- 
ly and  shaking  hands  with  all  the  party, 
which  means  of  salutation  is  in  itself  an 
innovation  upon  old-time  Japanese  ideas. 
After  the  commonplaces  concerning  the 
weather  and  the  journey  from  America 
and  our  impressions  of  Japan,  which 
commonplaces  are  very  much  the  same  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  I  have  found,  I 
ventured  to  ask  the  old  statesman  his 
views  concerning  the  burning  Eastern 
question  of  the  day — namely,  the  parti- 
tion of  China — assuring  him  that  I  should 
prize  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  had  him- 
self been  instrumental  more  than  almost 
any  other  man  in  creating  great  Eastern 
questions. 

The  old  Count  was  not  at  all  reticent 
on  the  subject,  but,  settling  back  in  his 
chair,  he  poured  forth  in  voluble  Japanese 
a  ten  minutes'  discourse  on  the  great 
problems  of  the  Orient.  Becoming  warm 
in  his  task  he  would  lean  forward  and 
gesticulate  and  point  his  remarks  with 
an  eloquent  forefinger,  and  sometimes 
bring  his  fist  down  upon  the  arm  of  his 
chair  with  emphasis  and  decision.  But 
whether  he  was  emphatic  in  approval  or 
disapproval  I  could  not  judge  except  by 
the  play  of  his  mobile  features,  for  what 


he  was  saying  was  all  Greek,  or  what  was 
still  worse,  all  Japanese  to  me. 

After  a  ten  minutes'  uninterrupted  dis- 
course our  host  paused  for  breath,  and  an 
accomplished  friend  who  was  with  me,  a 
pastor  of  one  of  the  Kobe  churches,  told 
me  in  brief  what  the  statesman  had  said. 

"  I  used  to  think,"  he  began,  "  that 
China  would  be  divided.  "  France,  Ger- 
many and  Russia  spread  out  the  map  be- 
fore them  and  decided  to  carve  it  up  to 
suit  their  own  convenience.  It  seemed 
at  first  thought  that  China  would  be  a 
very  easy  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  modern 
nations,  for  China  has  no  national  reli- 
gion, like  Turkey,  to  hold  her  people  to- 
gether. Confucianism,  which  is  her  na- 
tional faith — if  it  may  be  called  by  that 
name — is  not  really  a  religion,  but  is  sim- 
ply a  collection  of  moral  precepts,  which 
admit  of  change  and  addition. 

"  Moreover,  China  is  theoretically  a 
pure  democracy.  In  theory,  the  best  man 
wins,  and  the  ruling  class  is  an  aristoc- 
racy of  intellect.  In  theory  only,  how- 
ever." (And  I  remembered,  as  this  was 
translated  to  me,  a  twinkle  in  the  old 
man's  eye,  which  I  think  must  have  punc- 
tuated this  sentence.)  "  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  China  is  immovable;  the  dynasty  is 
firmly  established ;  old  traditions  hold  her 
more  securely  to  the  past  than  the  reli- 
gions of  the  Western  nations  hold  them 
together.  She  is  like  a  great  sand  fort : 
the  cannon  balls  of  the  most  modern  artil- 
lery make  no  impression  on  her.  Japan's 
victories  simply  showed  China's  weak- 
ness ;  it  did  not  create  it,  but  only  re- 
vealed it,  and  then  the  Western  nations 
began  to  discover  that,  after  all,  China 
was  not  such  an  easy  prey  as  they  sup- 
posed. Then  they  changed  their  tactics 
and  began  to  secure  commercial  advan- 
tages and  to  build  railroads  and  open  up 
highways  for  commerce  and  trade,  and 
thus  secure  by  diplomacy  and  commerce 
what  at  first  they  intended  to  obtain  by 
force  of  arms.  So  I  have  changed  my 
mind  in  regard  to  the  partition  of  China. 
The  mutual  jealousies,  I  think,  will  pre- 
vent the  nations  from  dividing  up  her  ter- 
ritory as  they  have  carved  up  Africa 
among  themselves." 

By  this  time  my  interpreter  had  finished 
his  story  of  the  Count's  first  discourse, 
and  I  managed  to  edge  in  a  question  as  to 
the  result  of  the  wonderful  victories  of 
Japan  over  China  and  the  effect  upon 
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Japan.  This  evidently  was  also  a  con- 
genial subject  to  the  veteran  statesman, 
and  again  he  settled  down  for  a  long  dis- 
course, which,  when  boiled  down  by  my 
interpreter,  proved  to  be  a  statement  that 
the  Triple  Alliance  had  robbed  Japan  of 
the  fruit  of  her  victories.  "  But,"  added 
the  Count,  "  Japan  never  fights  for  the 
sake  of  war.  She  would  suffer  loss  and 
injury  rather  than  involve  the  world  in 
bloodshed ;  so  she  gave  up  a  large  part  of 
the  spoils  of  war,  which  were  rightfully 
hers,  to  avoid  further  carnage." 

•  When  questioned  in  regard  to  the 
"  open  door  "  policy  in  which  our  own 
country  is  so  much  interested,  the  Count 
expressed  himself  as  enthusiastically  in 
its  favor,  and  he  regarded  Secretary 
Hay's  policy  in  obtaining  the  written 
guarantee  of  the  Powers  in  Europe  to  the 
continuance  of  this  policy  as  a  very  able 
piece  of  diplomacy. 

The  South  African  complications  just 
then  filled  a  large  section  of  the  world's 
horizon,  and  when  I  asked  my  host 
whether  the  people  of  Japan  sympathized 
with  the  Boer  or  Briton  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  him  say  that  they  did  not  know 
enough  about  the  matter  or  care  enough 
about  it  to  sympathize  very  strongly  one 
way  or  the  other.  He  went  on  to  say : 
"  Shortly  after  the  Jameson  raid,  I  re- 
ferred to  the  matter  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  half  of  the  Peers  did  not 
know  what  I  was  talking  about.  Many 
think  England  unjust  and  tyrannical 
in  her  course,  and  that  the  war 
was  largely  unprovoked  and  forced  upon 
South  Africa  by  the  greed  of  Chamber- 
lain ;  but  more  care  because  the  price  of 
bonds  and  stocks  is  affected  than  for  the 
inherent  justice  or  injustice  of  the  cause." 
On  the  whole,  the  Count  gave  me  the  im- 
pression that  personally  he  believed  in 
England's  liberal  colonizing  policy,  and 
would  not  be  sorry  if  victory  rested  upon 
the  Cross  of  St.  George. 

But  there  is  quite  as  much  of  interest 
outside  of  Count  Okuma's  house  as  with- 
in. In  fact  his  orchids,  his  dwarf  pines 
and  his  ancient  plum  trees  are  famous 
throughout  Japan.  As  we  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  them,  the  Count  summoned 
his  head  gardener  and  two  or  three  at- 
tendants to  escort  us  to  his  greenhouses, 
which  opened  out  of  the  library  in  which 
we  had  been  sitting.  With  evident  pride 
he  showed  us  his  orchids  from  all  coun- 


tries. Orchids  are  evidently  his  pet  weak- 
ness, as  with  another  statesman  whose 
name  just  now  is  very  often  in  the  papers. 
An  amiable  weakness  it  is,  and  well  would 
it  be  for  the  world  if  some  statesmen 
would  turn  their  attention  to  orchids 
rather  than  to  the  carving  out  of  empires 
and  making  war  upon  inoffensive  peoples. 
In  these  magnificent  houses  were  price- 
less plants  from  Madagascar  and  Brazil, 
from  Africa  and  Samoa,  and  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  every  country 
which  has  added  to  the  world's  wealth  in 
these  fragile  and  beautiful  children  of  the 
air. 

But  more  interesting  was  the  Japanese 
garden  beyond  the  orchid  house,  with  the 
miniature  walks  and  diminutive  rills  and 
minute  Fujiyama  to  climb,  crowned  on 
top  with  an  old  shrine,  which  I  under- 
stand the  Count  keeps  for  its  beauty  and 
as  a  relic  of  past  times,  rather  than  as  an 
object  of  worship. 

Following  the  gardener's  lead  we  came 
to  the  chrysanthemum  garden,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  finest  in  all  Japan ;  but  in 
February  of  course  it  was  without  a  blos- 
som. Near  by,  however,  was  a  still  more 
interesting  department  of  floriculture — 
or  arboriculture,  to  speak  more  exactly — 
in  the  house  devoted  to  dwarf  pines,  in 
which  the  Count  also  revels.  Here  was  a 
pine  tree  growing  in  an  ordinary  flower 
pot  which  we  were  assured  was  two  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  here  was  a  companion 
piece  that  had  seen  three  hundred  sum- 
mers and  winters.  It  took  some  faith,  not 
to  say  credulity,  to  believe  these  state- 
ments, but  they  were  backed  by  such  in- 
disputable authority,  and  are,  moreover, 
such  common  objects  in  Japan,  that  our 
unbelief  soon  gave  way  to  amazement 
that  a  tree  could  be  so  small  for  its 
years ;  for  there  were  some  that  had  fully 
attained  their  majority  and  were  quite 
twenty-one  years  old  in  little  vases  scarce- 
ly larger  than  thimbles. 

Next  to  his  dwarf  pine  house  was  the 
Count's  plumery.  as  it  might  be  called, 
an  open  shed  devoted  to  dwarf  plum 
trees,  trained  in  every  possible  fantastic 
shape  and  just  putting  forth  their  first 
sweet  and  fragrant  blossoms.  These,  too, 
were  among  the  ancients  and  honorables. 
Several  of  them,  tho  still  living  in  com- 
paratively small  pots,  were  contempo- 
raries of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  being  born 
in  Japan  about   the   time   that  William. 
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Brewster  and  Miles  Standish  were  born 
in  England. 

A  perfect  paradise  of  beauty  is  this 
lovely  garden  of  Count  Okuma's,  in 
which  the  visitor  might  linger  for  hours 
and  not  exhaust  its  diminutive  beauties. 
No  vast  and  towering  trees,  no  stately 
hedges  and  long  vistas  of  evergreen  beau- 
tv,  but  everything  minute,  even  micro- 
scopic, but  elegant  and  dainty  to  the  last 
degree.  Old  stone  lanterns,  placed  here 
and  there,  reminded  us  of  the  feudal  days 
of  Japan,  while  the  modern  mansion  en- 
cased in  this  ancient  Japanese  setting  so 
combined  the  ancient  and  modern  that  it 
seemed  not  incongruous  to  find  a  Euro- 
pean villa  set  down  in  a  garden  of  Jap- 
anese greenery. 

The  whole  place  was  characteristic  of 
its  noble  master.  He  combines  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  in  his  own 
person.       Retaining    the    best     of    old 


Japan,  he  has  united  it  with  the  new- 
est ideas  of  young  America.  Not  despis- 
ing the  beauties  of  the  past,  he  recognizes 
the  value  of  the  present,  and  the  brighter 
glories  of  modern  civilization  in  the  fu- 
ture. Wearing  Japanese  clothes,  they  did 
not  seem  out  of  place  in  a  European  draw- 
ing-room. 

Raised  to  the  peerage  and  to  the  high- 
est positions  in  the  Empire,  which  he  has 
repeatedly  occupied,  not  by  reason  of  no- 
ble birth,  but  because  of  noble  character, 
he  is  typical  of  the  progress  which  New 
Japan  is  making,  stretching  out  its  hands 
for  the  blessings  of  a  modern  civilization. 
It  retains  the  picturesqueness  of  the  past 
and  does  not  despise  the  ancestry  which 
has  made  its  present  strength  and  glory 
possible.  Long  may  the  spirit  of  Count 
Okuma  actuate  New  Japan  and  lead  her 
forward  still  further  into  the  front  ranks 
of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

AUBURNDALE,    MASS. 


How    the    Good    News    Reached    New   York 

in    1861. 

AN     EPISODE  OF    THE    CIVIL    WAR. 
By  Rev.   M.   Harvey,   LL  D. 


IT  was  about  ten  o'clock  on  a  Saturday 
evening,  early  in  June,  1861,  that  the 
"  Prince  Albert "  entered  the  harbor 
of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  She  had 
made  a  splendid  run  of  less  than  six  days 
from  Galway,  and  brought  with  her  news 
of  the  first  importance  for  which  both 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States  were 
waiting  eagerly.  The  first  act  in  the 
bloody  drama  of  the  Civil  War  was  be- 
ginning to  unfold  itself.  A  month  be- 
fore the  news  had  been  borne  across  the 
Atlantic  that  England  had  recognized  the 
Southern  Confederacy  as  a  belligerent 
power.  The  North  was  roused  to  hot  in- 
dignation at  rinding  "  rebels  "  elevated 
by  this  act  of  Great  Britain  to  the  posi- 
tion of  belligerents.  The  South  was  ex- 
ultant. Who  could  tell  what  further 
steps  England  might  take  when  she  found 
her  supplies  of  cotton  cut  off,  on  which 
millions  of  her  people  depended  for  their 
daily  bread?  The  next  steamer  might 
bring  the  news  that  she  refused  to  recog- 


nize the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports, 
which  would  be  construed  as  an  act  of 
direct  hostility  by  the  North,  and  lead 
to  serious  complications.  This  was  the 
intelligence  for  which  both  combatants 
were  listening — the  one  with  eager  hope, 
the  other  with  intense  anxiety. 

The  "  Prince  Albert  "  had  brought  the 
news,  which  was  in  effect  that  the  British 
Government  had  decided  to  recognize  the 
blockade  and  to  observe  the  strictest  neu- 
trality. 

A  huge  pile  of  press  and  private  des- 
patches was  landed  from  the  "  Prince 
Albert "  and  quickly  brought  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph 
Company.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances these  would  have  been  at  once 
flashed  over  the  wires  to  New  York  and 
other  great  news  centers.  But  unfor- 
tunately Newfoundland  was  at  this  time 
in  the  throes  of  an  election.  Two  po- 
litical parties  were  contending  furiously 
for  the  masterv.     One  of  their  favorite 
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devices  was  to  cut  the  telegraph  wires, 
so  as  to  isolate  certain  electoral  districts, 
prevent  any  intelligence  or  help  reaching 
them,  thus  securing  important  advantages 
for  one  party.  It  so  happened  that  the* 
very  night  before  the  arrival  of  the 
"  Prince  Albert  "  the  wires  were  cut  at 
a  certain  place  and  even  the  poles  car- 
ried off,  so  as  to  render  speedy  repairs 
impossible.  A  huge  gap  of  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  in  the  line  of  com- 
munication was  thus  created  and  the 
nearest  station  from  which  despatches 
could  be  sent  to  New  York  was  at  La 
Manche,  on  the  shores  of  Placentia  Bay. 
To  reach  it  a  distance  of  no  miles  had 
to  be  traversed — partly  by  exceedingly 
rough  roads  and  partly  by  difficult  paths 
through  the  woods — while  two  wide  arms 
of  bays  had  to  be  crossed  in  open  boats. 

The  great  point  was  to  transmit  the 
important  news  to  New  York  in  time  for 
the  morning  papers  of  Monday.  It 
seemed  at  first  sight  impossible,  so  for- 
midable were  the  difficulties,  and  so  nu- 
merous the  chances  of  failure.  But  the 
credit  of  the  Anglo-American  Company 
was  at  stake,  and  the  attempt  must  be 
made.  News  for  which  millions  were 
waiting  could  not  be  allowed  to  lie  in  the 
office  till  repairs  had  been  effected  on  the 
line.  A  messenger  must  start  to  La 
Manche. 

A  courier  selected  for  this  important 
service  was  Thomas  Scanlan.  He  was 
the  superintendent's  tried  and  trusty 
henchman  on  whom  he  relied  in  all  cases 
of  emergncy.  Tom  was  reckoned  the 
best  operator  on  the  line.  He  had  per- 
formed some  wonderful  feats  in  the 
wilds  of  Newfoundland  when  the  over- 
land line  was  under  construction,  dis- 
playing wonderful  powers  of  endurance 
and  fertility  of  resources  in  meeting 
emergencies. 

Just  as  the  chimes  from  the  towers  of 
the  Cathedral  proclaimed  the  hour  of 
midnight  a  light  wagon  drove  up  to  the 
door  of  the  telegraph  office.  The  driver 
was  Jim  Sullivan  with  his  famous  rat- 
tailed  mare  "  Kitty  " — an  ungainly  ani- 
mal to  look  at,  but  full  of  nerve  and 
pluck  and  reckoned  the  best  roadster  in 
St.  John's.  In  a  few  moments  the  door 
of  the  office  opened  and  the  courier  ap- 
peared with  a  great  leathern  bag  stuffed 
with  the  precious  dispatches.  He  leapt 
lightly    into   the   vehicle   and    with    the 


words,  "  Now,  then  Jim,"  Kitty  was  off 
like  a  flash,  butting  away  with  resolute 
shoulders  into  the  dark  midnight,  her 
great  strides  seeming  to  devour  the 
road. 

The  route  fixed  on  was  from  St.  John's 
to  Killigrews,  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Conception  Bay,  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles.  Then  the  bay  had  to  be  crossed 
to  Brijus,  on  the  northern  shore.  Thence 
a  land  journey,  first  to  Spaniard's  Bay 
and  then  to  New  Harbour,  on  the  south- 
ern shore  of  Trinity  Bay.  From  that 
point  by  boat  to  Rantem,  at  the  head  of 
that  bay ;  and  then  a  long  tramp  along  a 
rough  path  through  the  woods  across  the 
neck  of  land  that  separates  Trinity  from 
Placentia  Bay  to  La  Manche,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  journey. 

In  an  hour  and  a  quarter  after  leaving 
St.  John's  Kitty  rattled  into  Topsail,  hav- 
ing covered  twelve  miles  in  that  time  of 
rough,  hilly  road.  She  dashed  through 
the  village  without  a  pause,  having  yet 
eight  miles  before  her.  Jim  knew  that 
on  this  special  service  the  pay  would  be 
liberal,  and  tho  his  Kitty  was  covered 
with  foam  and  tossed  it  occasionally  in 
great  flakes  from  her  lips  he  cheered  her 
on  with  his  tenderest  words  of  encour- 
agement and  gave  her  i\o  time  to  draw 
breath.  The  spirited  animal  responded 
nobly  and  bucked  afresh  to  the  road. 

In  another  hour  Killigrews  was  reached 
and  Kitty,  with  heaving  flanks,  out- 
stretched neck  and  dripping  with  sweat 
and  foam,  stood  still.  Jim  leapt  down 
and  covered  her  with  caresses,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  sufficient  reward  for  all 
her  exertions.  The  courier  looked  at 
his  watch — "  quarter  past  two ;  well 
done,  Kitty ;  take  this,  Jim,  and  now  for 
a  boat.,, 

But  to  his  dismay  the  courier  found 
when  he  reached  the  beach  that  the  wind 
was  unfavorable  for  crossing  by  a  sail- 
ing boat.  After  considering  the  situa- 
tion for  a  moment  his  resolution  was 
taken.  A  few  miles  to  windward  there 
was  a  spot  called  Lance  Cove  from  which, 
if  he  could  reach  it,  he  could  cross  the 
bav  with  a  flowing  sheet,  as  he  knew  by 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  Kitty  was 
used  up.  He  must  foot  it.  With  the 
leathern  pouch  over  his  shoulders  he 
started  at  a  run,  making  four  miles  in 
less  than  an  hour. 

When   he  reached   Lance  Cove  there 
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was  a  faint  dawn  in  the  eastern  sky  on  boat.  Jeremiah  looked  aghast  at  the 
Sunday  morning,  as  he  thundered  at  the  proposal  to  collect  ballast  on  a  Sunday, 
door  of  Paddy  Kelly's  cottage  and  lie  pondered  for  a  while,  the  young 
shouted  for  a  boat.  Startled  from  his  fishermen  awaiting  his  decision.  "Well," 
slumbers  Paddy  concluded  that  the  de-  lie  said  at  length,  "  it's  a  case  very  like 
mand  for  a  boat  in  these  troubled  times  the  ox  and  the  ass  (no  ofTense,  Mr. 
meant  some  electioneering  movement,  Scanlan)  that  got  into  the  pit  on  the  Sab- 
possibly  of  a  lawless  description,  that  bath  Day.  You  have  got  into  a  hole,  Mr. 
might  involve  him  in  trouble,  and  he  was  Scanlan,  and  we  must  try  and  pull  you 
determined  to  keep  clear  of  politics.  "  Be  out.  Go  for  the  ballast,  boys  !  " 
off,"  he  cried ;  "  I  want  to  have  nothing  Speedily  the  boat  was  ballasted  and 
to  do  with  yer  elections ;  I'll  open  my  away.  But  after  an  hour's  fight  with  a 
door  to  no  man  at  this  hour  of  the  night.'*  fierce  Northeaster,  all  getting  drenched 
The  impatient  courier  meantime  kept  to  the  skin,  they  found  themselves  unable 
pounding  at  the  door  and  remonstrating  to  double  Tickle  Point.  The  courier's 
loudly,  "  Don't  you  know  me,  Paddy  ?  heart  began  to  sink.  The  afternoon  was 
I'm  no  electioneer."  Paddy's  face  now  now  far  advanced.  Was  he  going  to  fail 
appeared  at  a  window  pane,  and  after  a  when  success  seemed  within  his  grasp? 
brief  glance,  he  called  out,  "  Why,  it's  Not  without  one  more  effort.  He  or- 
niver  yerself  is  it,  Mr.  Scanlan?  "  "Yes,  dered  the  fishermen  to  run  the  boat  to 
yes ;  open  quick."  the  nearest  landing-place.  Leaping 
In  ten  minutes  Paddy's  skiff  was  ashore  with  a  guide  he  struck  into  the 
bounding  over  the  waters  of  Conception  forest  for  Tickle  Harbor.  It  seemed  al- 
Bay  with  a  fair  wind.  At  5  o'clock  the  most  a  desperate  undertaking,  but  it  was 
courier  stepped  ashore  at  Bridges.  Not  the  one  chance  of  success.  After  a  ter- 
a  soul  was  astir.  He  knew  that  to  look  rible  tramp  through  swamp  and  bog  and 
for  a  horse  and  wagon  at  such  an  hour  over  fallen  trees  he  at  last  reached  a 
would  cause  a  long  delay  and  perhaps  lagoon  inside  Tickle  Harbor  settlement 
prove  fruitless.  So,  tightening  his  belt,  on  which  a  ferry  was  established.  But 
he  started  on  foot  for  Spaniard's  Bay,  to  his  horror  he  found  that  the  ferryboat 
eight  miles  distant,  and  the  road  rough  was  at  the  opposite  side,  and,  being  Sun- 
and  hilly.  He  arrived  at  7.30  o'clock,  day,  the  ferryman  was  asleep,  and  they 
secured  a  guide  and  again  started,  by  a  shouted  themselves  hoarse  in  vain.  The 
rough  path,  for  New  Harbour,  on  the  courier  was  waxing  desperate ;  but  at 
south  shore  of  Trinity  Bay.  After  a  length  a  gun  was  procured  from  a  fisher- 
weary  march  of  four  hours  and  a  half  he  man's  hut  and  a  few  discharges  woke  up 
reached  New  Harbour,  mud  bespattered  the  ferryman.  A  dinner  of  hard-boiled 
and  nearly  exhausted.  He  at  once  ap-  eggs  was  swallowed,  and  the  courier,  now 
plied  to  Jeremiah  Newhook,  the  most  in-  buoyant  and  triumphant,  crossed  the 
fluential  "  planter  "  in  the  village  ;  rapid-  lagoon  and  leapt  ashore.  His  difficul- 
ly  explained  the  situation  and  asked  him  ties  were  now  at  an  end.  He  had  only 
to  get  a  boat  manned  for  Rantem.  The  to  walk  a  few  miles  down  the  telegraph 
planter  at  first  shook  his  head  ominously,  line  to  reach  the  station. 
"  The  thing  could  not  be  done ;  no  one  It  was  eleven  o'clock  on  Sunday  night 
would  go  on  a  Sunday ;  quite  useless  to  when  Tom  presented  himself  in  the  tele- 
ask  them."  When,  however,  a  hint  was  graph  office  at  La  Manche.  His  old 
given  that  "  money  was  no  object,"  Jere-  friend,  the  operator  there,  started  when 
miah  began  to  see  that  it  was  a  case  of  he  gazed  at  the  strange  figure,  and  at 
necessity.  Leaving  the  courier  to  par-  first  failed  to  recognize  him.  It  was  no 
take  of  some  refreshment  he  disappeared  wonder.  His  face  and  clothes  were  cov- 
and  speedily  returned  with  four  stalwart  ered  with  mud ;  only  fragments  of  his 
young  fishermen,  who  agreed  to  go,  but  nether  garments  hung  round  him,  the 
added  they  would  have  a  rough  time,  as  rest  having  been  left  on  the  stumps  and 
the  wind  was  from  the  northeast  and  bushes,  and  one  sleeve  of  his  coat  was 
blowing  strong,  and  it  would  be  hard  missing.  Several  blood-streaks  on  his 
work  to  beat  up  to  Tickle  Point  under  cheeks  told  the  tale  of  his  scramble 
reefed  canvas.  To  do  this  they  said  a  through  the  woods.  But  he  was  per- 
punt  load  of  ballast  was  needed  for  their  fectly  happy,  and  his  first  operation  was 
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to  execute  some  steps  of  an  Irish  jig  by  make  sure  work,  carried  off  by  the  lively, 
way  of  relieving  his  feelings.  Then  the  enterprising  political  agents.  It  was  a 
contents  of  the  leather  pouch  were  spread  desperate  case,  but  Tom  was  not  easily 
out,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  the  great  beaten.  He  knew  if  he  could  get  beyond 
newspaper  offices  in  New  York  were  the  gap  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the 
astir  to  receive  the  important  intelligence,  wire  he  might  find  the  St.  John's  end  of 
which  was  just  in  time  for  their  first  edi-  the  wire  and  communicate  with  the  office 
tions.  All  night  long  the  ticking  of  the  there.  Dashing  into  the  woods  after  an 
instrument  went  on.  The  wearied  cour-  hour's  search  he  found  the  end  of  the 
ier  had  to  keep  awake  to  aid  and  direct  wire,  and  to  his  great  joy,  on  trial  with 
operations,  as  there  was  but  one  hand  in  a  little  hand  instrument  which  fortunate- 
the  office.  But  the  victory  was  won.  All  ly  he  had  brought  with  him,  he  found 
over  the  Northern  States  the  Monday  there  was  "  life  "  in  it.  Speedily  he  fas- 
morning's  papers  announced  the  great  tened  his  key  to  a  stump ;  made  the  neces- 
nevvs  of  England's  neutrality  and  the  rec-  sary  connections  between  the  line  and  the 
ognition  of  the  blockade.  But  no  one  magnet,  and  proceeded  to  unload  his 
knew  how  much  they  were  indebted  for  leather  pouch.  It  was  filled  with  dis- 
it  to  the  brave,  stout  courier,  Thomas  patches  concerning  the  war,  the  move- 
Scanlan.  ments  of  the  troops,  the  march  of  the 
When  the  last  dispatch  had  been  sent  fiery  Southerners  to  invade  the  North, 
off  Tom  sunk  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  a  few  weeks  afterward  brought 
which  he  did  not  awake  for  twelve  hours,  on  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  the  strug- 
He  rested  all  day  on  Monday.  The  whole  gles  of  the  various  political  parties. 
Tuesday  was  spent  in  receiving  from  the  Matters  of  the  weightiest  importance  de- 
West  the  accumulated  dispatches  of  sev-  pended  on  the  speedy  transmission  of 
eral  days.  St.  John's  was  still  cut  off  by  such  news  in  time  to  catch  the  steamer 
the  injury  to  the  wires.  Laden  with  this  for  Europe.  Besides,  scores  of  private 
freight,  which  was  hardly  less  important  telegrams  swelled  the  list. 
than  that  which  he  had  brought  to  La  This  is  a  true  story  of  "  How  the  Good 
Manche,  the  courier  started  early  on  News  Reached  New  York  "  nearly  forty 
Wednesday  morning  for  Chapel  Arm,  years  ago :  and  it  is  given  substantially 
at  the  head  of  Trinity  Bay,  over  20  miles  as  I  received  it  from  his  own  lips,  tho,  of 
distant,  where  he  hoped  to  find  the  wires  course,  I  have  had  to  tell  it  in  my  own 
in  order,  so  that  he  could  send  on  his  way.  Alas !  poor  Tom  Scanlan !  He 
dispatches  in  time  for  the  Galway  steam-  had  gone  over  to  the  great  majority  more 
er  leaving  St.  John's  on  Thursday.  By  than  a  dozen  years  ago.  He  was  a  brave, 
strenuous  efforts  he  reached  Chapel  Arm  true-hearted,  honest  man  who  did  his 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  only  to  stroke  of  work  well.  May  the  turf  lie 
find  that  here  a  large  portion  of  tele  -  lightly  on  his  breast ! 

graph    wires   had   been    CUt    down    and,   tO  ST.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
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By  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon,  D  D. 

IT  has  been  suggested,  in  a  way  to  re-  like  this  which  confronts  us  in  the  Philip- 
assure  such  minds  as  are  uneasy  pines.  It  was  only  by  the  narrow  mar- 
about the  monastic  claims  to  huge  es-  gin  of  a  dozen  years  that  we  escaped  tak- 
tates  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  that  the  ing  California  and  New  Mexico  incum- 
past  experience  of  our  Government  with  bered  with  claims  to  domains  as  large  as 
like  questions  of  title  in  the  territories  ac-  New  England  counties,  held  by  the 
quired  from  Mexico  shows  that  the  mat-  "  dead  hand  "  of  monastic  fraternities 
ter  will  come  out  all  right.  This  alleged  having  their  headquarters  at  Rome, 
precedent  requires  to  be  scrutinized.  These  estates  included  the  richest  agricul- 
We  did,  undoubtedly,  come  very  near  tural  lands  of  California.  They  were 
having  on  our  hands,  at  the  close  of  the  thriftily  managed  by  Spanish  friars,  and 
war  with  Mexico,  a  formidable  difficulty  worked  by  tens  of  thousands  of  Indian 
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serfs,    whose   condition    was    practically  management,  has  brought  the  State  of 

that  of  slaves.     The  incomes  of  these  es-  New  York  to  the  verge  of  civil  war.  But 

tates  were  enormous.  it  is  wisely  considered  that  the  tendency 

Now  if  these  holdings  had  remained  of  such  private  domains  to  break  up  into 

undisturbed   down   to   the   time   of   the  smaller  holdings  is  a  safeguard  against 

American  conquest;  and  if  the  treaty  of  extreme    abuses.     The    estates    of    the 

Guadalupe-Hidalgo  had  contained  a  pro-  Stanford  University  are  understood  to  be 

vision  that  "  the  property  rights  of  ec-  perilously  large.     But  this  University  is 

clesiastical  bodies "  were  not  to  be  im-  the    creature    of   the    State,    which    can 

paired,  the  case  would  have  presented  a  amend  or  repeal  its  charter  at  will.     The 

close    parallel    to    the    situation    in    the  State   of    California   cannot   amend   the 

Philippines  to-day.     A  very  instructive  charter  of  the  Franciscan  order ;  and  the 

way  of  studying  the  Philippine  question  estates  of  such  an  Order  have  a  fatal  tend- 

is  to  ask  ourselves  what  we  should  have  ency  to  widen,  and  no  tendency  at  all  to 

done  in  California,  if  that  territory  had  break   up.     And   does    anybody   believe 

come  under  our  jurisdiction  with  a  score  that  the  State  of  California  could  have 

of   mission   properties    ranging    from    a.  existed  to  this  day  without  civil  war   un- 

hundred  to  three  hundred  square  miles  der  the  intolerable  burden  of  such  mort- 

each,  held,  under  the  guaranty  of  an  in-  main  holdings  ? 

ternational  treaty,  by  the  Franciscan  Or-  Happily  for  us,  this  case  was  never 
der.  Within  their  extensive  boundaries  submitted  to  our  treatment.  A  dozen 
the  friars  would  be  entitled,  under  "  the  years  before  the  American  occupation  of 
supreme  law  of  the  land  " — a  law  higher  the  country  the  Republic  of  Mexico  dis- 
than  the  Constitution — to  "  the  rights  tributed  these  vast  estates  in  severalty, 
which  by  law  belong  to  the  peaceful  pos-  partly  to  the  Indian  serfs,  and  thus  made 
session  of  property."  These  rights  are  American  civilization  possible  there, 
such  rights  as  a  farmer  has  over  his  farm.  What  the  Republic  of  Mexico  did  with 
They  are  the  same  rights  for  a  farm  of  the  stroke  of  a  pen ;  what  Spain  might 
160  acres  and  for  an  estate  three  times  have  done,  and,  in  fact,  had  promised  to 
the  size  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  do,  in  the  Philippines,  the  Great  Repub- 
containing  farms,  factories  and  villages,  lie,  in  all  its  pride  of  strength,  is  impo- 
The  dimensions  of  the  farm  do  not  abate  tent  to  execute.  1.  There  is  neither  con- 
the  rights  of  property  in  it.  The  owner  stitutional  nor  legal  provision  by  which 
will  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  whom  he  we  can  molest  these  ancient  titles,  but  a 
will  have  for  tenants,  and  whom  he  will  distinct  prohibition  of  such  interference 
warn  off  from  his  grounds  as  trespassers,  except  by  making  full  compensation. 
He  may  write  up  "  No  Irish  need  ap-  Archbishop  Chapelle  is  understood  to 
ply;  "  or,  if  he  has  a  color  prejudice,  he  have  named  $20,000,000  as  a  price  at 
may  decline  to  allow  white  people  on  his  which  the  several  Orders  might  be  will- 
premises.  If  he  is  a  man  of  strong  re-  ing  to  commute  their  claims.  2.  Suppos- 
ligious  convictions,  he  may  close  his  do-  ing  the  constitutional  and  legal  difficul- 
main  as  rigidly  as  the  Girard  College  ties  removed,  under  the  novel  doctrine 
campus  to  all  ministers,  or  may  make  an  that  we  have  the  right  to  rule  these  is- 
exception,  if  he  likes,  in  favor  of  Mor-  lands  as  an  absolute  despotism,  there  is 
mon  elders.  In  like  manner  he  may  de-  not  a  leading  politician  of  any  party  who 
cline  all  overtures  from  Republicans,  and  would  dare  lift  a  hand  either  to  infringe 
grant  no  leases  except  to  tenants  who  these  titles  or  to  indemnify  the  Roman 
promise  to  vote  the  Prohibition  ticket,  missionary  Orders  with  enormous  cash 
May  he  not  do  what  he  will  with  his  own  ?  endowments  out  of  the  national  treasury. 

In  the  case  supposed,  what  would  the  3.  Supposing  constitutional  and  legal  and 

State  of  California,  or  the  nation,  have  political  difficulties  all  obviated,  we  have 

done  with  these  enormous  mission  prop-  bound  ourselves  by  treaty  with  the  an- 

erties  ?     It  has  been  a  most  serious  ques-  cient  tyrant  of  the  islands  that  we  will 

tion  what  should  be  done  with  the  vast  perpetuate  the  worst  of  its  tyranny. 

"  latifundia  "  actually  held  in  that  State  Is  there  any  way  out  from  this  trou- 

by  private  hands.     Within  the  memory  ble,  either  for  ourselves  or  for  the  island- 

of  men  now  living,  the  existence  of  such  ers  ?     I  can  see  one  way,  and  only  one. 

domains,    under    the    most    considerate  Norwich,  conn. 
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Literary  America .*  "otJ ^  rePresent  the  real  worth  °f  thc 

J  book. 

To  write  a  satisfactory  history  of  The  artistic  value  of  the  work  is  low- 
American  Literature  is  an  exceedingly  ered  slightly  by  a  mistake  in  treatment, 
difficult  task;  partly  because  the  actual  The  book  is  remarkable  for  the  almost 
production  has  been  so  slight,  and  partly  total  absence  of  foot-notes.  After  the 
because,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  first  few  pages  there  are  practically  none 
American  literature  is  only  about  eighty  at  all.  While  this  adds  to  the  attractive- 
years  old.  It  is  impossible  to  get  a  proper  ness  of  the  letterpress,  it  blocks  the 
perspective  of  even  the  greatest  literature  stream  of  the  narrative  by  the  constant 
at  short  range,  and  when  the  literature  in  introduction  of  details  and  of  trivial  ref- 
sight  is  not  of  a  commanding  greatness  erences,  thus  destroying  the  unity  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  observer  are  in-  many  paragraphs.  Such  statements  as 
creased.  Mr.  Wendell  has  overcome  "  A  year  or  two  ago  Dr.  W.  B.  Cairns, 
these  obvious  obstacles  as  well  as  one  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  published 
could  reasonably  demand;  and  altho  his  an  admirable  pamphlet"  (p.  219),  and 
treatment  of  some  authors  seems  cold,  "  Whitcomb's  '  Chronological  Outlines  of 
and  of  others  almost  patronizing,  he  American  Literature '  record  [sic]  the 
shows  no  violent  prejudices,  and  there  titles  of  nineteen  of  them"  (p.  461),  to- 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  gush.  For  gether  with  many  other  passages  of  a 
this  relief  much  thanks.  In  these  pa-  similar  nature,  belong  properly  in  foot- 
triotic  times  it  is  pleasant  to  see  one  notes.  Where  they  occur  in  the  text 
American  critic  acknowledging  no  coun-  they  give  the  style  an  appearance  of 
try  but  the  Republic  of  Letters.  crudity   strangely   at   variance   with   the 

The  proportionate  space  given  to  the  va-  author's  usual  manner  of  writing, 
rious  periods  of  our  literary  history  is  ju-  For  whatever  defects  may  be  seen  in 
dicious.  The  seventeenth  century  is  cov-  this  work,  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is  ad- 
ered  in  43  pages ;  the  eighteenth  century  mirably  written.  In  general,  the  style 
has  78 ;  and  the  nineteenth  380,  of  which  reveals  at  once  the  trained  literary  expert 
Book  V,  "  The  Renaissance  of  New  and  the  accomplished  man  of  the  world. 
England,"  very  properly  gets  the  lion's  We  do  not  remember  previously  to  have 
share  of  214  pages.  The  work,  there-  read  a  book  on  literary  history  that  is  so 
fore,  is  well  balanced,  and  taken  as  a  steadily  interesting ;  one's  attention  never 
whole  produces  the  impression  of  being  flags.  Whether  Mr.  Wendell  is  discuss- 
fitly  framed  together.  The  only  evi-  ing  Walt '  Whitman  or  Cotton  Mather 
dence  of  anything  that  resembles  padding  makes  no  difference  in  this  respect.  The 
appears  in  the  chapters  on  English  his-  style  is  graceful,  flexible,  adequate.  It 
tory  and  literature.  These  seem  almost  often  rises  above  cleverness  and  becomes 
superfluous.  Perhaps  for  the  purpose  positively  brilliant,  while  possessing 
of  showing  America's  connection  with  throughout  that  air  of  distinction  which 
and  contribution  to  English  literature  its  author  so  greatly  admires  in  others, 
the  author  thought  them  necessary;  but  Without  striving  to  produce  striking 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  given  phrases,  there  are  many  passages  illu- 
this  information,  when  needed,  in  an  occa-  mined  by  a  sense  of  humor  all  the  more 
sional  sentence  here  and  there.  As  they  charming  because  it  wells  up  so  naturally 
stand,  these  chapters,  especially  the  from  the  writer's  mind.  Scores  of  pas- 
one  on  English  literature  of  the  eight-  sages  might  be  taken  to  illustrate  this 
eenth  century,  contribute  toward  a  gen-  point,  but  one  must  suffice.  We  do  not 
eral  impression  of  superficiality  that  does  think  any  one  will  fail  to  enjoy  this  sen- 

*A  Literary  History  o7K^i^Z~B^Bar'r^ttlven.  tence  about  Whitman  I  "  Among  prophets 
deU  Professor  of  English  at  Harvard  College.  (New  Qf  equality  Walt  Whitman  has  the  para- 
York:  Charles  Scribners  Sons.)    $3.00.  A    w     J                                                                  » 
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doxical  merit  of  eminence  "  (p.  469).  ccllencc,  but  his  more  or  less  assured  po- 
Indeed,  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  sition  in  Boston  society.  The  informa- 
that  in  writing  about  American  literature  t  ion  that  certain  authors  and  statesmen 
Mr.  Wendell  has  made  a  perceptible  were  crossed  off  the  dinner  lists  in  Bos- 
addition  to  it.  ton  is  mentioned  as  tho  it  were  of  serious 

We  wish  that  we  could  stop  here,  for  importance ;  while  such  matters  as  sin 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  point  out  faults  in  a  and  damnation  are  treated  with  pleasant 
work  that  has  given  us  so  much  delight,  irony.  Nor  does  this  seem  to  savor  of 
Unfortunately  the  whole  book  seems  to  affectation.  To  change  the  familiar  say- 
us  vitiated  by  a  method  which  constantly  ing  a  little,  it  would  certainly  appear  that 
forces  the  author  into  false  positions.  At  Mr.  Wendell  regards  the  man  who  is 
the  outset  he  takes  a  certain  formula  born  in  Boston  as  far  more  fortunate 
and  endeavors  to  buckle  all  facts  in  our  than  he  who  is  born  again, 
literature  and  history  within  its  grasp.  It  is  of  course  inevitable  that  the  indi- 
For  example,  he  says  that  the  three  vidual  views  of  authors  expressed  in  the 
characteristics  of  Elizabethan  literature  book  will  not  please  everybody.  And  in 
are  Spontaneity,  Enthusiasm,  and  Versa-  some  instances  the  reader  is  bound  to  be 
tility.  This,  at  best,  is  somewhat  super-  surprised.  We  naturally  find  Holmes 
ficial,  but  upon  reaching  his  second  treated  adequately,  for  Holmes  is  a  man 
formula,  "  national  inexperience,"  he  is  whom  Mr.  Wendell  thoroughly  under- 
obliged  to  show  that  America,  always  stands,  and  highly  appreciates.  But  one 
lagging  behind  England,  preserves  the  would  be  prepared  to  find  Whittier  re- 
traits  which  characterized  the  England  ceiving  scant  justice,  and  Poe's  merits  ex- 
of  a  hundred  years  before.  This  makes  alted.  Exactly  the  contrary  is  the  case, 
him  insist  upon  the  statement  that  our  The  treatment  of  Whittier  is  peculiarly 
New  England  colonial  ancestors  of  1700  sympathetic,  while  Poe  is  discussed  with 
were  chiefly  characterized  by  spontaneity,  singular  coldness.  Mr.  Wendell  hardly 
enthusiasm,  and  versatility,  a  statement  seems  to  understand  Poe,  as  his  mistaken 
almost  grotesquely  untrue.  In  conform-  analogy  of  Poe  and  Marlowe  shows, 
ity  with  another  of  his  formulas,  he  main-  Then  there  are  two  rather  glaring  omis- 
tains  that  the  principal  characteristic  of  sions.  Practically  nothing  is  said  of 
Fenimore  Cooper  is  "  refinement,"  and  Emerson  as  a  poet,  and  of  Lowell  as  a 
of  Bryant  "  tender  sentimentality."  prose  critic !  And  altho  we  find  later 
Could  anything  be  wider  of  the  truth  ?  that  Mr.  Wendell  ranks  Hawthorne  high 
Tender  sentimentality  is  about  as  charac-  as  an  artist,  is  not  the  omission  of  his 
teristic  of  Bryant  as  it  is  of  Isaiah.  We  name  in  this  sentence  extraordinary  ? 
could  name  other  illustrations  where  Mr.  "  ....  except  for  Cooper  and 
Wendell  is  so  under  the  spell  of  his  own  one  or  two  living  writers,  America  can 
phrases  that  he  calmly  makes  statements  hardly  show  full-grown  novels  so  good 
which  one  who  knows  American  authors  even  as  those  of  Anthony  Trollope,  not 
reads  with  open  amazement.  And  the  to  speak  of  the  masterpieces  of  Dickens, 
constant  repetition  of  these  phrases  has  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot  "  (p.  176). 
the  same  irritating  effect  upon  the  reader  He  is  led  into  this  trap  by  another  of  his 
that  Matthew  Arnold's  quotations  from  formulas.  Perhaps  the  best  chapters  are 
Matthew  Arnold  commonly  produce.  those  on  Longfellow  and  on  Whitman, 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  book  which   contain    the   soundest   and    most 

that  will  please  a  few,  amuse  some,  and  judicious  writing  in  the  whole  book, 

enrage  many.  This  is  the  immense  stress  The   following  slight   errors   may   be 

laid  on  the  social  position  of  individual  noted:  Burns  died  in  1796,  not  in  1797 

American    authors.     In    fact,    in    many  (p.    68).     "  Wolfe's    final    conquest    at 

places  the  book  does  not  sound  like  a  Quebec"  occurred  in  1759,  not  in  1757 

serious  estimate  of  American  literature  (p.  73).     Yale  College  was  founded  in 

written  by  an  American.     It  sounds  like  1701,  not  in  1700  (p.  79).    George  Eliot 

an  American  guest  at  a  London  dinner  died  in  1880,  not  in  1881  (p.  154)-  "  The 

party  talking  about  his  countrymen   over  familiar  concluding  lines  of  '  Thanatop- 

the  walnuts  and  the  wine.     One  would  sis'  "  were  not  written  when  Bryant  was 

suppose  at  times  that  the  most  significant  seventeen  (p.  197)  ;  they  did  not  appear 

fact  about  a  poet  was  not  his  literary  ex-  even  when  the  poem  was  first  printed  in 
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the  North  American  Review  in  1817, 
when  the  poet  was  almost  twenty-three. 
Mrs.  Stowe  was  born  in  181 1,  not  in  1812 
(P-  353) >  and  Mr.  Wendell  repeatedly 
calls  one  of  her  books  Old  Town  Folks, 
when,  of  course,  it  should  be  Oldtown 
Folks.  Holmes  died  in  1894,  not  in  1895 
(p.  426).  We  not  only  one  typograph- 
ical error,  at  the  bottom  of  page  386.  We 
regret  that  in  the  useful  bibliography 
we  find  no  mention  of  Professor  Beers's 
Initial  Studies  in  American  Letters,  tho 
the  Life  of  Willis,  by  the  same  author,  is 
mentioned  with  praise. 

The  individual  side  of  this  book  consti- 
tutes at  once  its  greatest  weakness  and 
its  greatest  charm.  "  A  History  of  Lit- 
erary America  "  is  not  really  so  apt  a 
title  as  "  A  Sketch  of  American  Litera- 
ture as  Seen  by  Barrett  Wendell."  The 
writer  is  honest,  because  he  so  evidently 
says  what  he  at  present  believes  to  be 
true.  His  cleverness  arouses  spon- 
taneous admiration  ;  his  style  is  brilliantly 
luminous ;  he  gives  us  many  valuable 
suggestions.  But  if  one  wishes  to  real- 
ize at  once  the  limitations  of  this  work, 
he  has  but  to  compare  it  with  such  a  book 
as  Leslie  Stephen's  profound  and  pene- 
trating "  History  of  English  Thought  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century." 

An  English  Woman's  Love 
Letters.* 

This  remarkable  volume  contains 
nearly  one  hundred  love  letters,  pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  by  an 
English  woman  during  her  twenty-first 
and  second  years,  to  a  very  ordinary 
young  Englishman  six  months  her  jun- 
ior, and,  from  various  references  made, 
evidently  within  the  last  five  years. 

Aside  from  its  literary  merit  and  its 
indiscretions,  this  book  will  have  a  facti- 
tious value  because  the  author's  name, 
apparently  a  person  of  some  social  im- 
portance, is  withheld,  and  because  the 
catastrophe  which  abruptly  separates  the 
lovers  ("  through  no  fault  of  their  own," 
the  editor  expressly  affirms  in  the  pref- 
ace) is  a  mystery  left  to  the  reader's  con- 
jectures. The  letters  begin  and  mount  up 
page  after  page  in  passionate  ecstacy. 
From  being  merely  absurd  in  their  aban- 

*An    English    W  man's    Love  Letters.     New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $150. 


don  they  become  wonderful,  like  the  last 
madly  sweet  notes  of  a  lark's  song  before 
he  drops  back,  a  little  feathered  clod,  to 
the  earth.  Then  suddenly,  before  the 
echo  of  her  joy  dies  away,  for  she  fills 
her  whole  heaven  with  the  sound  of  it,  the 
fatal  stroke  falls,  depriving  her  forever 
of  her  "  share  of  the  world  "  by  separat- 
ing her  from  her  lover.  Less  than  a  year 
later  she  dies,  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
cause  of  her  misfortune.  Her  letters  to 
him  continue  to  the  last,  but  she  conceals 
them  in  her  desk,  and  they  only  reach 
their  destination  after  her  death.  Faint, 
broken  cries  they  are  of  a  woman  who 
has  lost  her  identity  in  that  of  another 
person,  and  has  no  mind  to  return  to  her- 
self. 

The  letters  are  full  of  pagan  beauty, 
and,  the  earlier  ones,  of  bright-faced  phi- 
losophy, such  as  a  person  would  have 
who  feels  gay  with  the  fleeting  immortal- 
ity of  an  earthly  passion,  and  who  is  in- 
different to  mere  spiritual  vitality  either 
here  or  beyond  the  grave.  For  a  woman 
to  have  written  thus  to  a  man  is  a  matter 
of  taste  and  temperament,  tho  quite  out 
of  keeping  with  our  notions  concerning 
English  women  in  general,  who  are  rather 
distinguished  for  their  reserve  and  cold- 
ness ;  but  to  have  published  these  letters 
was  indecent,  and  no  motive  will  excuse 
the  exposure.  For,  if  they  were  not  writ- 
ten by  a  person  now  dead,  they  do  sug- 
gest to  the  curious  eyes  of  the  vulgar  and 
to  the  sensuality  of  the  base  that  some 
such  tablets  lie  concealed  in  the  hearts  of 
all  women,  unconfessed.  Doubtless  they 
do  have,  somewhere  beyond  the  confines 
of  their  consciousness,  dim,  candle  lit 
spaces,  closed  portals,  and  far  writhin,  a 
religious  silence,  which  is  the  mystery 
that  holds  forever  the  attention  of  man- 
kind. Their  sweetness  is  esoteric.  And 
it  is  this  shekinah  of  her  soul  that  the 
author  of  these  letters  discovers  by  a  sort 
of  spiritual  vivisection  and  reveals  to  her 
lover.  The  book,  entitled  An  English 
Woman's  Love  Letters,  simply  harks  her 
confidences  for  sale  in  the  market  places. 
Had  Rousseau  been  a  chaste  and  cleanly 
spirit  they  would  make  a  good  feminine 
counterpart  for  his  Confessions.  She 
makes  a  cyclorama  of  her  heart.  She 
casts  down  her  walls  and  abandons  her- 
self to  the  "  unspeakable  Turk,"  who 
happens  to  be  in  this  instance  a  diffident 
and  rather  modest  man,  as  men  go.    She 
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puts  the  whole  of  life  to  one  tune  and 

sings  it  well.  But  she  loses  her  ethical 
quality,  and  her  letters  are  a  curious  tes- 
timony to  the  pagan  nature  of  merely  hu- 
man love,  however  chaste.  Her  thoughts 
swing  before  us  like  perfumed  censers, 
and  they  take  on  hues  of  barbaric  beauty ; 
but  they  never  suggest  the  cold  flags  of 
the  cloister,  nor  the  white  brows  of  nuns. 
All  women  are  true  worshipers,  to  be 
sure,  whether  they  bow  before  the  true 
God  or  not ;  and  this  woman  with  the 
damask  soul  has  simply  misspent  her 
spiritual  forces.  If  her  diety  was  not  so 
emphatically  a  creature  in  good  stout 
English  boots,  we  are  at  times  tempted  to 
denominate  her  sentiments  as  highly  re- 
ligious. 

The  collection  of  notes  composed  about 
her  lover  before  she  was  assured  of  his 
affection,  which  appear  near  the  middle 
of  the  volume,  are  perhaps  the  most  pleas- 
ing feature.  Written  in  a  simpler  style, 
before  she  is  so  profoundly  aware  of  her 
own  hights  and  depths  and  uncomplexed 
with  the  sensuousness  of  her  later  ones, 
they  have  an  innocent  charm  from  which 
one  need  not  shrink  with  so  much  ques- 
tioning of  their  propriety.  Nor  do  they 
suggest  the  sad  and  broken  image  of  her 
contained  in  the  final  pages,  as  she  sinks 
sobbing  out  of  sight  into  the  dust  and 
darkness. 

The  book  will  doubtless  be  widely  read 
and  discussed  here,  as  it  has  been  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  as  a  work  of  art  it  cannot  be 
considered.  For  if  it  is  not  a  clever  thing 
written  to  pique  public  curiosity,  or  to 
satisfy  that  latest  vice  of  art — the  vivi- 
section of  souls,  as  modern  scientists  de- 
mand the  vivisection  of  animal  bodies — it 
is  the  artless  monotony  of  a  brilliant  and 
highly  sensitive  woman  whose  charming 
opera  has  ended  in  a  dreary  nocturne. 
Her  intellectual  impressions  cannot  be 
accepted ;  from  the  masters  of  Italian  art 
to  the  wagging  of  "Benjy's"  tail  she  in- 
terprets everything  through  the  keynote 
of  her  one  affection.  While  her  personal 
purity  cannot  be  questioned,  somehow 
virtue  has  gone  out  of  her,  and  she  has 
nothing  to  teach  morally.  Lying  like  a 
broken  lily  on  the  very  shores  of  eternity 
she  sums  up  thus  astutely  her  creed  in  a 
single  sentence : 

"  We  do  not  know  anything  really ;  we  only 
think  we  believe,  and  hope  we  know ;  and  how 
thin  that  sort  of  conviction  gets  when  in  our 


extremity  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  im- 
movable fact  of  our  death  waiting  for  us." 

Formerly  a  book  "  fit  for  a  young  girl 
to  read  "  was  a  current  expression ;  but 
it  is  obsolete  now.  Our  young  girls  read 
everything  with  masculine  impunity — 
otherwise  we  would  say  that  this  book 
is  particularly  unfit  for  young  girls  to 
read — not  that  its  contents  are  actually 
wicked,  but  because  it  deals  personally 
and  privately  with  the  annals  of  a  heart 
rather  than  the  outward  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual, and  reveals  that  which,  if  it  must 
be  known  at  all,  should  be  a  matter  of 
slow  experience  rather  than  of  revelation. 
Having  read  it  one  has  the  impression  of 
knowing  too  much  that  may  be  true ;  and 
reflecting  upon  it  is  like  recalling  an  emp- 
ty shrine  with  blood  upon  the  stones,  as 
if  some  poor  Madonna  had  died  there. 

The  Outbreak  in  China;  its 
Causes.  By  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Hawks  Pott, 
D.D.,  President  of  St.  John's  College, 
Shanghai.  (New  York:  James  Pott  & 
Company.  75  cents.)  In  what  may  be 
termed  a  well  written  brief  of  124  pages 
Dr.  Pott  has  given  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  present  trouble  in  the  Far  East. 
His  analysis  of  the  causes,  primary  and 
secondary,  is  able.  Among  the  former  he 
includes  poverty  of  the  masses,  official 
corruption  and  national  exclusiveness. 
Under  the  latter  the  seizure  and  claim 
for  land  by  the  foreign  powers,  the  inva- 
sion of  the  industrial  world  by  western 
forces,  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  Empress, 
the  uprising  of  the  Boxers  and  mission- 
ary enterprise.  Under  the  last  head  the 
author  admits  that  the  missionaries 
themselves  have  aggravated  the  trouble, 
more  especially  when  they  put  through 
the  treaty  of  March,  1899,  which  made 
missionary  ecclesiastics  the  equal  of 
the  different  grades  of  Chinese  officials, 
placing  the  bishops  on  a  par  even  with 
the  viceroys.  This  was  put  through 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  under  the 
principle  of  the  favored  nation  clause  it 
applied  to  every  sect,  altho  many  refused 
to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Elizabeth  Pease  Nichol.  By  Anna 
M.  Stoddart.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
$1.75.)  This  is  the  most  recent  addition 
to  the  "  Saintly  Lives  "  series,  edited  by 
R.  F.  Horton,  M.A.,  and  deserves  the 
place  it  holds  there.     Mrs.  Nichol  was 
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by  birth  a  member  of  an  English  Quaker 
family,  which  had  distinguished  itself  in 
the  movement  of  emancipation  in  the 
West  Indies  and  had  a  large  circle  of 
friends  in  this  country  among  the  Ameri- 
can abolitionists,  Mr.  Garirson  and  Wen- 
dell Phillips  being  among  them.  Her 
father,  Joseph  Pease,  was  known  as  the 
"  friend  of  India,"  and  was  possessed  of 
ample  means  not  only  to  support  his  fam- 
ily on  a  generous  scale,  but  to  make  him- 
self useful  in  many  and  important  direc- 
tions. The  daughter  marrying  out  of 
the  connection  lost  her  standing  in  it,  tho 
she  never  abandoned  her  Quaker  prin- 
ciples or  ideas.  Her  husband,  John 
Pingle  Nichol,  had  been  twenty  years 
Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  when  she  married  him. 
The  story  as  told  in  this  volume,  tho 
quiet  and  uneventful,  is  one  of  a  life  rich 
in  self-sacrificing  activities  and  in  the 
higher  adornments  and  graces  of  Chris- 
tian character.  The  saintliness  of  it  is 
that  of  common  every  day  life,  and  all 
the  more  beautiful  and  useful  for  being 
such. 

"  A  439,"  Being  the  Autobiog- 
raphy of  a  Piano.  By  Twenty-Five 
Musical  Scribes.  (New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  $1.50.)  On  the  title-page 
we  are  told  that  this  work  is  "  written 
with  a  hope  that  the  profits  on  the  sale  of 
this  book  may  yield  a  considerable  sum 
for  the  funds  of  the  Incorporated  So- 
ciety of  Musicians'  Orphanage."  The 
story  is  told  by  twenty-five  musicians 
who  collaborate,  and  the  result  is  a  cu- 
rious and  entertaining  series  of  chapters 
giving  musical  experiences  of  a  varied 
sort  in  which  the  piano  furnishes  the  facts 
and  plays  the  part  of  genius.  The  gen- 
eral reader  not  educated  in  music  will 
miss  some  of  the  entertainment. 

A  Breaker  of  Laws.  By  W.  Pett 
Ridge.  (The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.50.)  Mr.  Ridge  takes  for  his  hero  a 
burglar,  thief  and  all-around  crook.  In 
spite  of  our  prejudice  we  soon  become  in- 
terested. The  story  is  told  with  remark- 
able cleverness,  and  the  various  charac- 
ters, good,  bad  and  indifferent,  are 
strongly  vitalized.  They  come  not  mere- 
ly before  us  but  make  a  memorable  im- 
pression in  our  minds.  We  enter  into 
the  play  of  their  aspirations,  passions  and 
curious  experiences.     It  would  be  a  ca- 


lamity were  all  fiction  of  this  sort ;  but 
once  in  a  way  such  a  story  may  serve  to 
break  the  monotony  of  a  highly  strained 
art. 


Pebbles. 

"  How  did  you  get  your  hands  so  sun- 
burned?"   "Driving  tand'em." — Vale  Record. 

....Talk  of  the  full  dinner  pail  is  all  right, 
but  a  full  coal  bin  would  be  more  timely. — The 
Chicago  Evening  Post. 

....It  is  very  confusing  to  be  told  one  mo- 
ment that  McKinley  is  a  despot  and  the  next 
that  he  has  no  will  of  his  own. — The  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 

...."This,"  remarked  the  car.  as  some- 
thing was  said  in  her  presence  concerning  her 
nine  lives,  "  always  gives  me  that  die-hard 
feeling." — Chicago   Tribune. 

.  . .  .There  is  nothing  on  the  boards  that  has 
had  a  longer  continuous  run  than  General 
Otis's  prediction  that  the  Philippine  insurrec- 
tion is  about  to  end. — The  Detroit  Tribune. 

I  often  wonder  why  it  is, 

But  always  find  it  so, 
That  when  I  want  to  strike  a  match 

The  wind  is  sure  to  blow. 

■ — The  Philistine. 

....Hrs  Meaning:  "What  do  you  mean 
when  you  say  that  she  lampooned  her  hus- 
band?" asked  the  magistrate  of  the  witness. 
"  I  mean  that  she  threw  a  lighted  lamp  at 
him,"  the  witness  explained. — Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 

...."Do  you  know  what  I  would  do  if  I 
owned  this  place  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Gaswell,  turn- 
ing enthusiastically  to  the  guide  who  was 
showing  her  the  wonders  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. "  I'd  hold  the  biggest  rummage  sale 
that  was  ever  seen  on  this  green  earth  !  " — 
Chicago   Tribune. 

. . .  .After  Christmas  Vacation. — Eager 
Freshman:  "  I'm  sorry  I  cut,  Professor,  but 
I  really  couldn't  get  back  in  time.  I  was 
detained  by  important  business."  Professor: 
"  So  you  wanted  two  more  days  of  grace,  did 
you?"  Eager  Freshman  (off  his  guard): 
•'  No,  sir ;    of  Laura." — Yale  Record. 

And  Satan  said :  "  If  there  is  any  vice 

Around  here,  says  it's  news;  it's  one  on  me! 

But  if  there  is — I've  heard  so,  once  or  twice — 
And  if  there  is,  you've  got  to  stop  it,  see? 

"  And  here's  the  how :  I'm  going  to  appoint 
Beelzebub,  Mephisto,  Belial  there. 

Adramalech,   and   Asmodeus,   joint, 
And  sev'ral,  as  a  '  goo-goo  '  board  for  fair. 

"  And  they're  to  rubber  'round  and  nose  about, 

And  if  they  find  a  vice,  report  the  same — 
'Cause  why?     Well,  there's  a  story  just  come 
out 
That  we're  in  on  the  ground  floor  with  this 
game."  — Exchange. 
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The  Taxes  of  the  Rich. 

Students  of  social  phenomena  must 
have  been  impressed  by  the  earnestness 
of  recent  appeals  and  warnings  addressed 
in  public  to  the  rich,  especially  in  this 
great  city  of  New  York,  the  home  of  so 
many  multi-millionaires.  Those  who 
possess  great  wealth  have  been  told  that 
they  do  not  give  enough  to  the  poor,  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  give  freely,  and  that 
they  and  the  fabric  of  society  will  suffer 
by  and  by  if  they  do  not  now  strive  both 
to  enlighten  the  poor  men  who  live  in  the 
crowded  tenement  districts  of  the  great 
towns -and  to  improve  the  surroundings 
of  these  voters.  No  one  has  spoken  more 
forcibly  to  the  rich  on  this  subject  than 
the  venerable  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  once  the 
mayor  of  New  York,  who  has  himself 
accumulated  riches^  but  has  given  so 
generously  for  the  support  of  Cooper  In- 
stitute and  other  philanthropic  undertak- 
ings that  his  fortune  cannot  now  be 
classed  with  the  great  ones  of  these  days. 
Mr.  Hewitt  tells  the  rich  that  they  are 
blind  because  they  do  not  give  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  masses  of  poor  and  ig- 
norant voters  ;  that  they  have  not  even  be- 
gun to  do  what  they  ought  to  do;  and 
that  he  foresees  in  this  twentieth  century 
a  social  cataclysm  unparalleled  in  history 
if  the  philanthropic  and  altruistic  spirit 
shall  not  check  the  growth  of  selfish 
commercialism  and  greed.  Such  warn- 
ings and  appeals  as  are  found  in  the  ad- 
dresses of  Mr.  Hewitt,  Bishop  Lawrence 
and  others  are  suggested  by  the  enor- 
mous recent  growth  of  the  fortunes  of 
our  millionaires,  the  deplorable  condition 
of  toilers  who  live  in  the  crowded  and 
noisome  tenements  of  our  great  cities, 
and  the  hostile  mental  attitude  of  these 
poor  men  toward  the  great  capitalists. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  rich  to  give  for  the 
relief  of  the  misery  of  the  poor  and  the 
suffering;  and  self-interest  should  stim- 
ulate them  to  give  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  ignorant.  At  the  same  time  they 
should  not  forget  to  pay  their  just  taxes. 
The  millionaire  can  commend  himself  to 
the  toiling  and  ill-housed  masses  bv 
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showing  an  earnest  desire  to  pay  his 
share  of  the  cost  of  government,  as  well 
as  by  charitable  gifts.  The  hostility  and 
resentment  in  the  poor  toiler's  mind, 
which  are  regarded  with  anxiety  by 
some,  can  be  removed  or  softened  not 
less  effectively  by  a  conscientious  and 
willing  discharge  of  all  obligations  to  the 
government  by  the  rich  than  by  gifts 
from  them  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
those  in  whom  the  hostile  sentiment  ex- 
ists. 

It  is  a  common  belief  of  the  swarming 
population  in  New  York's  "  East  Side  " 
that  the  millionaires  avoid  the  payment  of 
their  just  taxes.  The  same  belief  is  held 
elsewhere.  For  example,  Dr.  Felix  Ad- 
ler,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Committee  of  Fifteen,  recently  ap- 
pointed to  wage  war  against  the  protec- 
tion of  vice  in  the  city,  said  in  a  public 
address  a  few  days  ago  : 

"  If  the  rich  would  cease  robbing  the  com- 
mon people  by  evading  the  payment  of  honest 
taxes  and  by  stealing  valuable  franchises,  they 
would  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  unsolicited 
vote  of  the  masses." 

When  these  are  the  views  of  a  member 
of  that  committee,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  same  opinions  held  in 
the  tenements.  Recent  disclosures  con- 
cerning the  estate  of  an  eminent  and  good 
millionaire  tend  to  confirm  the  belief  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  The  late  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt  was  a  good  man..  His 
life  was  well-ordered  and  exemplary.  He 
gave  largely  not  only  of  his  ample  for- 
tune, but  also  of  his  time,  in  the  interest  of 
charity  and  philanthropy.  For  years  be- 
fore his  death,  except  when  he  was  dis- 
abled by  illness,  he  devoted  several  hours 
every  day  to  the  many  philanthropic  and 
charitable  organizations  with  which  he 
was  connected  or  in  which  he  had  an  in- 
terest. But  it  is  said  that  he  did  not  pay 
his  taxes.  The  recent  official  valuation  of 
his  estate  for  the  transfer  tax  showed  that 
the  $52,500,000  of  personal  property  in- 
cluded about  $17,000,000  of  securities 
subject  to  assessment  and  taxation  by  the 
city.  For  a  few  years  before  his  death 
he  had  paid  a  tax  on  only  $400,000  of  per- 
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sonal  property,  and  before  that  tax  was 
levied  the  valuation  of  his  -personal  prop- 
erty had  been  $250,000.  Now  that  this 
taxable  property  has  come  to  light  the 
Tax  Commissioner  has  decided  to  tax 
$16,000,000  of  it,  so  that  the  city  will  re- 
ceive $358,000  a  year  instead  of  less  than 
$Q,ooo.  The  tax  lists  show  that  other 
very  rich  men  in  the  city,  are  taxed  upon 
valuations  of  personal  property  ranging 
from  $100,000  to  $500,000.  We  do  not 
say  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  consciously 
evaded  the  payment  of  his  just  taxes. 
The  valuation  of  $400,000  was  fixed  by 
the  Tax  Department,  and  he  accepted  it. 
He  was  a  conscientious  man ;  he  may 
have  thought  that  the  securities  in  ques- 
tion, like  others  which  he  held,  were  not 
subject  to  taxation;  or  he  may  have  de- 
cided that  they  were  paying  a  tax  else- 
where. This  question  of  the  taxation  of 
personal  property  is  a  very  complicated 
one,  and  tax  reformers  have  studied  it  for 
years,  proposing  various  methods  of  im- 
provement or  substitution.  We  shall  not 
consider  the  problem  here.  We  believe 
it  is  true,  however,  that  large  amounts  of 
the  personal  property  of  rich  men  do  es- 
cape the  taxes  which  the  law  requires 
to  be  imposed  and  collected,  and  that  the 
taxes  so  withheld  are  magnified  in  the 
minds  of  the  poor. 

If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  good  and  phil- 
anthropic millionaire  to  stimulate  the 
benevolence  of  others  by  giving  largely,  it 
is  no  less  his  duty  to  set  a  stimulating  ex- 
ample for  other  millionaires  by  a  con- 
scientious payment  of  all  his  just  taxes. 
The  evasion  of  such  payment  by  others 
does  not  relieve  him  of  the  obligation. 
If  he  and  other  millionaires  believe  that 
the  tax  on  personal  property  is  not  a  fair 
one,  they  should  make  known  their  rea- 
sons and  use  their  great  influence  to  pro- 
cure a  fair  system  of  taxation  in  the  place 
of  it.  Some  of  the  speakers  who  are  ap- 
pealing to  them  and  warning  them  should 
give  them  advice  about  taxes.  We  should 
like  to  see  the  poor  men  in  our  cities  and 
elsewhere  convinced  that  the  rich  men  are 
willing  to  pay  and  are  paying  all  the  taxes 
that  justice  and  the  laws  call  for.  Such  a 
conviction  would  displace  much  hostility 
and  bitterness  of  spirit,  which  cannot  be 
removed  by  the  philanthropic  generosity 
of  some  of  our  millionaires,  altho  their 
gifts  have  not  been  equaled  in  any  other 
land.     What  we  have  said  about  the  mil- 


lionaire's duty  with  respect  to  tax  obliga- 
tions is  applicable  also  to  thousands  of 
other  men  in  comfortable  circumstances 
from  whom  the  collector  receives  no  tax 
on  personal  property. 

Dr.  Donald's  Invitation. 

Without  any  disrespect  to  the  city 
of  Boston,  and  fortified  by  the  memory 
of  a  certain  famous  brewing  of  tea  there 
a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  we  may  say 
that  it  is  a  tempest  in  a  teapot  which  E. 
Winchester  Donald,  D.D.,  rector  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  has  stirred  up  in  Boston  and 
the  neighborhood,  and  perhaps  we  may 
say  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  whole 
country,  by  the  invitation  which  he  gave 
to  a  Unitarian  minister  to  conduct  the 
funeral  services  of  ex-Governor  Wolcott. 
We  understand  that  the  invitation  was 
given  not  with  any  purpose  of  condoning 
the  Unitarian  minister's  heresy,  but  be- 
cause for  purely  personal  reasons  it 
seemed  a  courteous  thing  to  do.  For  this 
-courteous  act  Dr.  Donald  has  been  ac- 
cused of  treason  to  the  faith  of  the 
Church  and  to  our  Lord,  and  denying  the 
doctrine  after  which  the  church  of  which 
he  is  rector  is  named.  We  think  it  very 
probable  that  he  will  be  called  to  account 
for  it  at  the  next  convention  of  the  dio- 
cese, and  we  may  be  sure  that  if  the  Fond 
du  Lac  "  Circus  "  is  complained  of  at 
the  General  Convention,  Dr.  Donald's 
offense  will  be  brought  forward  as  an 
even  worse  defection  on  the  other  side.  . 

Whether  Dr.  Donald  was  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  a  canon  of  his  Church  is  a 
matter  which  we  do  not  care  to  discuss. 
We  are  not  so  much  interested  in  know- 
ing what  the  rules  of  a  Church  are  as 
what  its  conduct  ought  to  be.  We  may 
presume  that  Dr.  Donald  knew  enough 
of  the  rules  of  his  Church  and  was  care- 
ful enough  about  obeying  them  not  to 
have  allowed  this  Unitarian  clergyman 
to  do  anything  more  than  any  layman 
might  have  done.  He  assuredly  did  not 
accredit  his  ordination  nor  his  ecclesias- 
tical standing  by  allowing  him  to  perform 
any  act  which  under  the  rules  of  the 
Church  are  allowed  solely  to  a  priest. 
His  offense,  ecclesiastically  considered, 
can  be  nothing  more  than  that  of  allow- 
ing a  layman — for  in  the  view  of  the 
Church  he  was  a  lavman,  but  one  who 
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was  also  notoriously  Unitarian — to  take 
part  laically  in  a  public  service. 

The  offense  of  Dr.  Donald,  then,  is 
that  he  gave  to  a  Unitarian  the  loan  of  his 
church.  The  offense  would  have  been 
regarded  as  much  less  if  it  had  been  a 
Congregationalist,  or  Methodist,  or  Bap- 
tist that  assisted.  It  is  the  seeming  rec- 
ognition of  Unitarianism  that  is  involved. 
The  implication  is  that  a  Unitarian  can- 
not be  a  Christian,  inasmuch  as  he  denies 
the  divinity  of  our  Lord ;  and  that  in 
Christianity  there  is  involved  not  only 
discipleship  to  our  Lord,  but  also  an 
acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  his  essen- 
tial deity  and  eternal  pre-existence  in 
the  trinal  councils  of  the  Father,  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

No  more  than  Dr.  Donald  can  we  deny 
that  a  Unitarian  may  be  a  Christian.  He 
also  may  not  be ;  for  there  are  Unitarians 
who  are  simply  deists.  But  he  may 
be ;  for  there  are  Unitarians  whose 
difference  from  Trinitarians  is  so  shad- 
owy that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  the 
distinction.  There  are  those  who  call 
themselves  Unitarians  whose  view  of  the 
divine  nature  is  quite  as  strict  after  the 
orthodox  standards  as  that  of  many  who 
call  themselves  Trinitarians.  Indeed, 
the  shadings  of  belief  on  this  subject  are 
so  many  and  so  fine  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  classify  men  under  the  old  desig- 
nations. We  are  inclined  now  to  think 
we  know  less  about  the  mysteries  of 
divine  nature  than  did  the  fathers  of 
Nice  ..or  Constantinople.  Beliefs  that 
passed  as  heresies  then  are  freely  allowed 
now.  We  have  no  doubt  there  are  many 
religious  teachers  in  what  are  called 
our  orthodox  churches  at  the  present 
time  who,  if  they  cared  to  analyze  their 
belief,  would  find  it  difficult  to  assert 
that  they  distinguish  between  the  natures 
in  the  Divine  Being,  or  that  they  see  in 
God  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  anything  more  than  methods  of 
operation  of  one  indivisible  being  and 
nature.  The  study  of  Christology  and 
the  breaking  down  of  commercial  the- 
ories of  the  atonement,  and  the  loss  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  Scriptures, 
and  especially  the  clearer  comprehension 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  fatherhood  of  God, 
have  had  a  natural  result  in  reducing 
the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  essential 
deity  of  our  Lord.  The  emphasis  put 
in  modern  thought  upon  the  permanence 


and  inviolability  of  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  great  weakening  in  the  value  of 
miracles  as  evidences  of  religious  truth 
have  worked  in  the  same  direction. 
There  are  in  our  orthodox  and  evangel- 
ical Churches  not  a  few  who  are  not 
helped,  but  rather  encumbered,  by  the 
accounts  in  the  prologs  of  two  Gospels 
of  the  miraculous  birth  of  our  Lord, 
who  are  sorry  to  suspect  that  legend  has 
its  part  in  them,  and  who,  questioning  his 
pre-existence,  find  it  easier  to  believe 
that  Jesus  was  filled  with  God  to  his  full 
human  measure  and  has  so  become  the 
teacher  and  leader  of  the  world. 

The  greater  stress  put  in  these  days 
upon  the  ethical  side  of  religion  naturally 
leads  to  a  smaller  emphasis  upon  the  doc- 
trinal side.  The  test  which  we  now  ap- 
ply to  a  man's  Christian  character  is 
coming  to  be  not  his  intellectual  beliefs 
but  his  relation  to  the  command  of  our 
Lord  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart  and 
one's  neighbor  as  one's  self.  If  one  gives 
evidence  of  doing  that  we  are  coming  to 
regard  him  as  a  good  enough  Christian 
for  us,  whatever  he  may  be  called  theo- 
logically. Indeed,  ethics,  which  includes 
duties  to  all  other  beings,  human  or  di- 
vine, thus  appears  to  be  a  larger  concept 
than  religion,  which  has  to  do  with  one's 
duty  to  God  only.  If,  as  our  Lord  de- 
clares, the  sum  of  duty  is  to  love  and 
serve  God  and  man,  then  one  who  does 
this  is  saved,  is  an  essential  Christian, 
is  a  child  of  the  loving  heavenly  Father. 
When  he  enters  into  that  relation  he  is  re- 
ceived and  forgiven  as  was  the  Prodigal 
Son.  This  thought  makes  theology 
much  simpler ;  it  throws  overboard  much 
of  its  lumber  and  makes  less  important 
even  much  of  its  truth. 

The  drift  of  all  this  active  and  yeasty 
thinking  in  the  Christian  Church  is  thus 
clear.  A  hundred  years  ago  it  would 
have  been  impossible  in  any  one  of  our 
evangelical  churches  to  have  given  rec- 
ognition to  one  who  proclaimed  himself 
a  Sabellian  or  an  Arian.  Now  there  are 
not  a  few  ministers  in  our  churches  who 
almost  unknowingly  are  Unitarians. 
They  are  beyond  question  good  and  use- 
ful Christians.  They  must  be  recognized 
as  such  wherever  they  are.  It  would  be 
an  offense  against  Christian  charity  not 
to  recognize  them.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
We  doubt  not  that  Dr.  Donald  was  mor- 
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ally  justified  in  associating  with  himself, 
in  such  parts  of  the  service  as  he  loyally 
could,  one  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  Unita- 
rian in  faith,  but  whom  he  believed  to  be 
nevertheless  a  true  Christian. 


The  West's  Home-Making. 

The  pleasing-  information  comes  from 
many  sources,  such  as  interviews  with 
those  in  financial  authority,  local  news- 
papers and  the  observation  of  real  estate 
agents  and  travelers,  that  there  has  been 
going  on  of  late  in  the  West's  newer 
States  a  decided  movement  toward  home- 
owning.  Instead  of  Eastern  investors 
possessing  much  of  the  realty,  as  in  the 
days  of  depression  following  the  boom, 
property  is  passing  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  been  tenants,  but  now 
have  a  distinct  personal  interest  in  their 
holdings.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  a  matter 
to  figure  directly  in  statistical  tables,  but 
is  evidenced  in  the  changing  aspect  of 
the  communities  themselves,  the  result  of 
progress  in  home-making. 

It  is  a  healthy  sign  and  one  that  means 
more  than  mere  material  benefit.  For 
three  decades,  while  that  vast  prairie 
region,  vaguely  defined  as  "  the  Middle 
West,"  has  been  populated,  there  has 
been  present,  alike  in  town  and  country, 
a  feeling  that  the  stay  of  the  people  was 
only  temporary,  that  some  day,  when  each 
family  had  made  its  fortune,  it  would  sell 
out  and  go  back  East  and  be  happy  ever 
after.  But  the  years  went  by,  and,  while 
some  made  their  fortune  and  returned  to 
the  old  home  and  others  returned  with- 
out the  fortune,  the  great  mass  of  the  set- 
tlers in  the  new  States  stayed  and  helped 
develop  their  growing  estates.  They  made 
new  friends  and  became  interested  in 
new  business  enterprises,  and  the  old 
home  back  East,  with  its  own  changes  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  became  shadowy. 
There  was  each  year  less  thought  of  re- 
turning there  to  live,  and  visits  made  in 
the  later  years  served  only  to  make  the 
new  home  seem  even  dearer. 

So  within  the  past  two  years  there  has 
been  manifest  a  movement  of  which  the 
East  knew  little  because  it  went  on  with- 
out being  heralded  abroad.  In  the  cities, 
towns  and  hamlets  transfers  of  property 
were  made,  vesting  titles  in  those  who 
had  been  tenants ;  and  at  once  began  a 


general  improvement,  including  paint, 
porches  and  additions,  now  become  so 
manifest  that  even  the  most  casual  notice 
of  the  traveler  is  attracted  by  it.  People 
are  preparing  to  make  their  homes  there 
and  are  building  for  the  future,  satisfied 
that  the  West  is  more  suitable  for  them 
than  any  former  home,  however  delight- 
ful may  be  the  memories. 

The  effect  of  this  is  seen  perhaps  more 
at  holiday  time  than  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year.  Of  old  the  holiday  travel  across- 
the  continent  was  largely  from  the  West 
to  the  East — children  were  coming  home 
to  spend  the  holidays  with  the  fathers  and 
mothers.  Now  the  Eastern  friends  are 
urged  to  come  West  and  visit  the  homes- 
there;  and  if  they  cannot  do  so  the  trains 
are  not  empty,  for  thousands  of  young 
people  who  have  been  attending  the  'col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  East  are  go- 
ing home,  carrying  into  the  prairie  region 
something  of  the  Eastern  sentiment  and 
atmosphere,  and,  what  is  better  than  all, 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  business 
and  social  conditions  concerning  which 
the  younger  generation  of  the  West  has 
had  so  much  radical  instruction. 

The  West  can  never  be  like  the  East,, 
nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  so. 
The  strenuous  condition  under  which  it 
was  settled,  the  character  of  the  people 
and  the  influence  of  material  surround- 
ings unite  to  develop  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley along  lines  that  make  for  individual- 
ity in  business,  political  and  social  belong- 
ings. While  this  is  for  the  best,  it  is- 
also  needful  that  there  be  no  antagonism 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  -  Each  is 
dependent  upon  the  other  and  each  can  do- 
much  to  assist  the  other  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nation's  greatness.  The  sur- 
est means  of  bringing  about  this  mutual 
helpfulness  and  understanding  is  not  by 
holding  a  close  rein  on  the  West  through 
old  home  ties  reaching  back  to  Eastern 
communities,  but  by  the  West  forming 
its  own  home  associations  and  creating" 
a  home  sentiment  that  binds  each  family 
closer  to  the  new  location.  The  indirect 
result  is  to  bring  about  clearer  vision,  and 
the  West  will  understand,  as  it  may  not 
have  understood  before,  some  of  the  es- 
sentials that  go  to  make  up  an  established 
community.  It  could  never  learn  it  while 
the  people  were  tenants,  nor  even  while 
the  mortgagee  was  the  largest  owner  in 
the  homestead.    But  now  that  good  crops 
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ihave  brought  prosperity,  and  the  people 
•  are  becoming  home-owners  and  not  so- 
journers, they  may  know  the  needs,  the 
joys  and  the  blessings  that  come  with 
.permanent  location  and  the  adornment  of 
a  home. 

New  States  are  apt  to  boast  of  their 
public  institutions,  their  railway  lines, 
their  crops  and  their  bank  deposits ;  but 
after  all  the  secret  of  their  advancement 
and  the  measure  of  their  growth  is  the 
home  life  and  its  surroundings.  The 
West  has  made  much  progress  in  this  di- 
rection in  the  past  years  and  is  doing 
more  now  than  ever  before  to  establish 
home  ties  that  shall  be  to  the  generations 
Western-born  what  are  the  old  homes  of 
the  East  to  their  children.  It  means  much 
for  the  future,  and  the  effect  will  reach 
further  than  the  mere  possession  of  com- 
forts and  the  adornment  of  country  roads 
and  city  streets ;  it  will  broaden  Western 
•character  and  lift  Western  social  and  po- 
litical life  to  higher  levels. 

Workingrnen  and  the  Church 

The  charge  that  Protestant  churches 
have  neglected  the  workingman  until  the 
wage  earning  masses  have  ceased  to  care 
for  the  Church  has  often  been  made  in 
recent  years.  Democratically  inclined 
critics  of  the  Church  have  pictured  it  as 
a  high-toned  social  club,  becoming  every 
year  more  exclusive.  Sensational  sto- 
ries have  gone  the  rounds  of  the  news- 
papers, describing  the  experiences  of 
humble-looking  strangers  who  have  pre- 
sumed to  intrude  upon  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing devotions  of  these  fine  ecclesiastical 
circles.  How  much  in  all  these  represen- 
tations is  truth,  how  much  is  fiction? 

The  other  day  a  workingman  printed  a 
long  communication  on  this  subject  in 
one  of  the  daily  newspapers.  He  gave 
the  view  which  he  said  prevailed  among 
his  shop-mates.  Their  idea  of  it  was  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  still  retains  a 
strong  hold  upon  workingrnen,  but  that 
the  Protestant  churches  are  no  longer 
revered,  or  to  any  great  extent  attended, 
\>y  the  propertyless  classes.  The  writer 
of  the  letter,  assuming  this  belief  to  be 
well-founded,  offered  two  explanations  of 
the  alleged  fact.  These  did  not  dovetail, 
and  their  awkward  juxtaposition  could 
hardly- fail  to  set  any  unprejudiced  ob- 
server thinking  seriously  about  the  possi- 


bility that  the  Church,  in  its  capacity  as  a 
social  agency,  may  after  all  not  be  quite 
as  black  as  it  is  painted  by  some  of  its 
critics. 

The  workingman  philosopher  first  ex- 
plained the  relative  strength  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  among  the  wage 
earners  as  due  to  the  claim  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  divine  authority.  This,  he 
seemed  to  think,  produced  an  impression 
upon  the  workingman's  mind  far  deeper 
than  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  private 
judgment.  But,  not  satisfied  with  this 
explanation,  he  went  on  to  attribute  the 
indifference  of  workingrnen  toward  the 
Protestant  churches  to  their  feeling  that 
these  churches  are  essentially  a  bulwark 
of  property  and  a  fortress  of  respectabil- 
ity for  men  who  make  fortunes  by  ques- 
tionable means.  The  drift  of  his  sugges- 
tions was  that  if  the  Protestant  churches 
were  in  sympathy  with  such  a  social  pro- 
gram as  that  recently  outlined  by  Air. 
Robert  Fulton  Cutting  the  workingrnen 
would  quickly  enough  find  themselves  in- 
terested in  the  churches. 

One  or  the  other  of  these  explanations 
is  certainly  absurd ;  possibly  both  of  them 
are  inapplicable.  If  workingrnen  really 
believe  that  any  Church  does  or  can  speak 
with  divine  authority  it  is  their  duty  to 
yield  obedience  to  it  and  to  participate  in 
its  worship.  They  have  no  business  to 
presume  out  of  their  "  private  judgment  " 
to  criticise  its  attitude  toward  social 
struggles.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  as- 
sert their  right  to  pass  private  judgment 
upon  the  relation  which  churches  sustain 
to  the  existing  social  order,  they  are  de- 
luding themselves  if  they  plead  in  excuse 
for  non-attendance  upon  religious  serv- 
ices that  the  Church  which  they  would 
prefer  to  be  connected  with  no  longer 
speaks  with  divine  authority. 

The  truth  is  that  this  whole  question 
of  the  relation  of  the  workingrnen  to  the 
Church  has  been  distorted  by  the  habit, 
which  we  have  all  fallen  into,  of  identifv- 
ing  certain  wealthy  congregations  in  the 
great  cities  with  the  "  Church  "  and  iden- 
tifying the  wage  earners  who  live  in  cities 
and  dwell  in  crowded  tenements  with 
"  the  workingrnen."  There  are  more 
church  congregations  assembled  for  wor- 
ship every  Sunday  outside  of  the"  great 
cities  than  in  them.  In  like  manner  there 
are  more  workingrnen  who  do  not  live  in 
city  slums  than  can  be  found  within  the 
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slums.  And  outside  of  the  great  cities 
the  Protestant  churches  would  hardly  he 
charged  by  the  most  captious  critic  with 
playing  the  role  of  exclusive  social  clubs, 
while  the  dullest  observer  would  hardly 
fail  to  discover  that  a  majority  of  country 
congregations  are  composed  of  hard- 
working men  and  women  of  no  social  pre- 
tensions whatsoever. 

To  just  what  extent  the  Protestant 
churches  of  the  great  c  ties  have  ceased 
to  care  for  and  to  welcome  the  working- 
men  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  and  in  our  judg- 
ment it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  know 
if  the  knowledge  could  be  obtained.  The 
important  fact  is  that  the  city  churches 
could  undoubtedly  be  less  exclusive  than 
they  are,  and  could  obtain  a  stronger  hold 
upon  the  workingmen  than  they  do.  Let- 
ting bygones  be  bygones,  and  raising 
no  question  of  the  extent  of  their  failure 
in  the  past,  their  duty  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  is  to  strive  to  in- 
crease their  influence  among  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  and  to  lift  all  human 
life,  whether  humble  or  pretentious,  to  a 
higher  moral  plane  by  proclaiming  to  all 
a  more  glorious  gospel  than  that  of  a 
sordid  commercialism. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  very  much 
doubt  if  a  painstaking  inquirer  would  dis- 
cover that  any  failure  to  which  the  Prot- 
estant churches  of  the  cities  might  plead 
guilty  should  be  attributed  to  their  indif- 
ference to  the  well-being  of  the  working- 
men.  Never  has  there  been  so  great  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  churches  to  reach 
the  workingmen  through  strictly  social 
and  economic  channels  as  at  the  present 
time.  All  the  great  churches  have  parish 
houses,  workingmen's  clubs  and  carefully 
organized  charities,  which  are  especially 
•efficient  in  ministrations  to  the  sick.  The 
social  settlement  idea  has  been  seized 
upon  by  large  numbers  of  progressive 
churches,  and  the  records  of  their  suc- 
cess show  plainly  enough  that  working- 
men  have  not  hesitated  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  thus  offered  by 
church  organizations.  The  indifference 
of  the  workingmen  to  Protestant 
churches,  so  far  as  it  exists,  we  believe 
consists  in  a  loss  of  appetite  for  theolog- 
ical and  moralizing  preaching  rather  than 
in  any  conviction  that  the  Church  is  non- 
regardful  of  the  poor,  or  in  any  pride  re- 
straining the  workingmen  from  accepting 
benefits  at  the  hands  of  the  Church. 


This  last  consideration  brings  us  to 
what  we  think  is  the  one  possible  method 
by  which  the  Church  can  regain  any  hold 
upon  workingmen  that  it  may  have  lost, 
and  strengthen  its  hold  upon  them  in  the 
future.  Workingmen  will  not  be  won  to 
the  Church  by  doles  of  charity  or  by  pro- 
fessions of  sympathy  with  trades  union- 
ists and  strikers,  or  by  an  acceptance  of  a 
socialistic  creed.  Workingmen,  and  some 
thousands  of  professional  men  who  are 
workingmen  with  their  heads  if  not  with 
their  hands,  and  who  nowadays  live  in 
habitual  neglect  of  Church  and  its  wor- 
ship, will  be  drawn  back  to  the  Church 
when  the  Church  offers  to  them  every 
Sunday  morning  something  which  they 
feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  miss  or  to 
live  without. 

That  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  the 
subject. 

& 

The  "  Conservatism  of  the 

Masses  " 

The  wild  fear  that  once  prompted  the 
political  conservatives  of  England  and 
America  to  oppose  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage— the  fear  that  the  working  classes 
would  prove  ultra-radical  in  their  de- 
mands upon  society — has  evaporated  un- 
der the  test,  and  the  propertied  classes 
are  rather  disposed  to  rejoice  in  the 
change.  "  In  no  time,"  declared  Sir  Wil- 
liam Vernon  Harcourt  a  year  ago,  "  has 
the  democracy  had  such  complete  sway, 
and  in  no  time  has  property  been  so 
secure ;  "  while  the  rhapsody  entitled 
"  Triumphant  Democracy,"  published  by 
Mr.  Carnegie  several  years  ago,  breathes 
a  still  stronger  spirit  of  security  and  con- 
tentment. 

The  point  and  direction  of  attack  have 
shifted.  The  masses  are  now  criticised 
by  the  radicals — and  on  the  score  of 
ultra-conservatism.  After  each  election 
the  leaders  of  the  minor  parties  are  heard 
lamenting  the  prevalence  of  popular 
stolidity  and  indifference  to  the  great 
questions ;  the  workers  are  reproached 
for  taking  sides,  serf-like,  with  their  mas- 
ters, and  the  great  middle  class  for  show- 
ing unconcern  over  the  alleged  fact  of  its 
inevitable  and  near  extinction.  The  dis- 
gruntled Populist  leaders  of  the  Bryan 
movement  lack  words  to  express^-  their 
feelings  for  the  workers  who  supported 
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McKinley  ;  and  the  British  social  reform- 
ers who  opposed  Chamberlain  have  about 
concluded  that  Democracy  is  a  failure. 

The  radical  pessimism  is  quite  as  mis- 
taken as  the  conservative  optimism.  It  is 
to  be  doubted  if  there  has  ever  been  a 
time  when  sober,  progressive  measures 
of  reform  so  engrossed  the  public  atten- 
tion as  now ;  and  specifically,  it  may  be 
equally  doubted  if  ever  the  rational  criti- 
cism of  private  wealth  has  become  so 
settled  a  habit  in  the  public  mind.  If 
one  takes  for  his  test  of  rational  reform 
the  dictum  of  Huxley — that  the  ethical 
progress  of  the  race  has  depended  upon 
the  successive  limits  which  society  has 
set  to  the  primitive  struggle  of  man 
against  man — the  truth  of  our  contention 
clearly  appears.  The  evidences  of  it  are 
seen  in  a  hundred  directions ;  in  the  wide 
diffusion  of  economic  literature ;  in  the 
advanced  socio-political  demands  made 
by  trade  unions  and  other  labor  bodies ; 
in  the  irresistible  tendency  toward  a  tem- 
perate collectivism  in  the  municipalities; 
in  the  support  given  at  the  polls  to  men 
like  Jones,  of  Toledo,  and  Phelan,  of 
San  Francisco.  Looking  abroad,  the 
evidences  are  quite  as  clear,  whether  one 
views  the  drift  of  the  English  and  French 
municipalities,  or  that  of  entire  States 
like  New  Zealand  and  the  Australias. 

It  is  the  mixture  of  delusion  with  truth 
in  the  doctrines  so  industriously  sown  by 
would-be  progressists  that  insures  repeat- 
ed victories  to  the  conservatives.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  in  certain  particu- 
lars the  recent  Democratic  platform  re- 
flected in  some  measure  the  conviction  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  that  grave  de- 
fects exist  in  the  present  economic  re- 
gime ;  while  in  England  the  Liberal  party 
was  still  supposed  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  progressive  demands  made  in 
the  Newcastle  program,  on  which  so  sig- 
nal a  victory  had  been  won  in  1892. 

If  the  social  progressists  would  win 
victories,  they  must  keep  their  reform 
issues  unmixed  and  clear.  The  masses 
of  to-day  are  blessed  with  a  keener  dis- 
crimination— an  ability  to  separate  reac- 
tion and  falsehood  from  truth  and  pro- 
gression— than  ever  before.  When  pro- 
gressive measures,  weighted  down  with 
false  issues,  or  plumed  and  clothed  in  the 
spoil  of  political  graveyards,  are  put  be- 
fore them,  the  act  invites  disaster.  The 
masses  in  the  Western  nations — and  in 


this  designation  the  Australias  and  New 
Zealand  are  to  be  included — may  be  said 
to  be  neither  conservative  nor  radical. 
They  are  discriminatingly  progressive. 

J* 
Russian  Manchuria. 

The  Russian  plan  for  East  Asian  ex- 
tension has  advanced  a  stage,  and  in  re- 
gard to  one  of  the  most  important  sec- 
tions of  Manchuria  needs  but  one  more 
step,  and  that  a  very  simple  one,  to  make 
the  Czar  rule  supreme  in  the  old  Manchu 
capital  and  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Russo-Chinese  convention 
recently  announced,  tho  probably  not 
recently  signed,  the  Province  of  Sheng- 
king,  including  the  cities  of  Mukden, 
Newchwang  and  Shan-hai-kwan,  and 
the  Liao-ting  Peninsula,  with  Port 
Arthur,  have  been  placed  under  Rus- 
sian military  rule,  altho  the  Chinese 
civil  administration  is  to  be  re-estab- 
lished. A  Russian  political  Resident  is 
to  be  stationed  at  Mukden,  with  func- 
tions similar  to  those  of  the  Russian  Resi- 
dent at  Bokhara  and  the  British  Resi- 
dents in  the  native  States  of  India.  The 
Chinese  soldiery  are  to  be  disarmed  and 
disbanded,  and  all  military  posts  not 
needed  by  the  Czar  are  to  be  dismantled 
in  the  presence  of  Russian  officials. 

Still  clearer  understanding  of  the  situ- 
ation is  furnished  by  the  statement  that 
the  Russian  Resident  is  to  hold  essen- 
tially the  same  position  as  the  British 
Residents  in  the  Native  States  in  India. 
In  those  States  the  native  rulers,  while 
exercising  full  civil  authority,  have  no' 
political  rights.  They  may  not  make  war 
or  peace,  may  not  send  ambassadors  to- 
each  other  or  any  external  State ;  and  are 
not  permitted  any  military  establishment 
beyond  a  certain  limit. 

In  all  probability  another  feature  will 
be  included,  that  by  which  no  foreigner 
is  allowed  to  reside  at  the  court  without 
special  sanction,  which  the  ordinary  Rus- 
sian can  extend  to  cover  residence  at  any 
point  within  the  country.  The  supreme 
Government  has  also  the  right  of  de- 
thronement in  case  of  misgovernment. 
With  such  a  hold  upon  every  city  of  Man- 
churia of  any  size  or  importance,  the 
province  becomes  as  completely  Russian 
as  it  well  can  be  and  leave  any  semblance 
of  Chinese  authority. 

The  announcement  was  not  unexpect- 
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ed  and  has  taken  no  one  by  surprise.  The  merce  extended.  Corruption  will  prob- 
Russian  Government  has  made  no  secret  ably  continue,  for  the  Chinese  civil  rule 
of  its  purpose  from  the  time  when  its  remains  and  Russian  officials  are  noto- 
plans  for  the  extension  of  the  Trans-Si-  rious,  but  there  will  be  general  protection 
berian  Railway  through  Manchuria  to  for  life  and  property,  and  some  contact 
Port  Arthur  were  made  known.  Eng-  with  the  world  of  new  ideas.  When  it 
land  recognized  it  in  the  convention  comes  to  future  development,  however, 
which  left  Russia  practically  a  free  hand  the  outlook  is  not  so  bright,  altho  it 
north  of  the  Great  Wall,  while  claiming  should  not  be  regarded  as  wholly  dark, 
for  herself  the  predominant  influence  in  Russia  has  as  yet  manifested  little  intel- 
the  Yangtse  Valley.  It  is  implied  in  the  lectual  or  spiritual  growth.  The  present 
Anglo-German  convention,  and  the  only  censorship  hinders  real  education  as 
agreement  which  it  seems  to  contradict  much  as  possible,  and  under  the  ec- 
is  that  with  our  Government,  in  which  clesiastical  dominance  of  the  Holy  Gov- 
Russia  affirms  her  adhesion  to  the  prin-  erning  Synod  there  can  be  little  liberty  or 
ciple  of  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Em-  growth.  Russia  herself  cannot  shut  out 
pire.  That  agreement  it  appears  to  dis-  entirely  the  atmosphere  of  Europe.  Si- 
regard  with  a  coolness  and  nonchalance  beria,  too,  has  felt  the  influence  of  exiled 
which  is  all  the  more  noticeable  from  the  dissenters.  The  provinces,  however,  are 
fact — supposably  correct — that  at  the  differently  situated.  Remote  from  other 
time  of  the  signing  of  the  note  to  our  countries  they  can  receive  only  what  fil- 
State  Department  this  very  convention  ters  through  Russia,  and  that  is  very 
had  been  signed  and  was  held  to  be  an  little, 
important  part  of  Russian  policy.  The  question  before  the  civilized  world 

It  will,  of  course,  be  easy  for  Russia  to  to-day  is,  whether  the  same  conditions 
claim  that  Manchuria  is  not  an  integral  shall  control  China  herself.  They  can- 
part  of  China,  and  that  she  still  recog-  not  do  so  immediately.  They  may  never 
nizes  China  Proper  as  an  independent  extend  to  take  in  the  entire  Middle  King- 
Empire.  The  claim,  however,  will  de-  dom.  The  probability,  however,  is  that 
ceive  no  one,  for  Shanhaikwan  is  the  ter-  they  will  do  so  unless  one  of  two  things 
minus  of  the  Tientsin  railway,  and  within  happens,  the  partition,  or  Christianization 
easy  march  of  Peking  itself.  The  fact  is  of  China.  The  United  States,  England 
that  Russia  has  her  hand  at  the  throat  of  and  Germany  have,  through  their  Gov- 
North  China  and,  so  far  as  China  is  con-  ernments,  put  themselves  on  record,  and 
cerned,  can  at  any  moment  that  suits  her  sincerely,  %as  against  the  former.  Will 
convenience  extend  her  hold  westward  they  as  clearly,  through  their  churches, 
and  southward.  The  only  possible  check  indorse  and  urge  the  latter  ?  A  Con- 
upon  her  advance  is  the  opposition  of  Eu-  fucian  China  will  be  comparatively  an 
ropean  Powers.  To  what  extent  that  will  easy  prey.  A  Christian  China,  with  all 
be  exerted  is  a  problem  no  immediate  so-  that  the  term  implies  of  love  for  truth,  for 
lution  for  which  is  in  sight.  It  is  true  freedom,  for  growth,  will  be  a  barrier  to 
that  England  holds  Wei-hai-wei,  and  that  the  Cossack  stronger  than  any  Great 
Germany  dominates  Shantung,  but  East  Wall,  or  any  international  compact.  Such 
Asian  politics  are  inseparably  connected  a  China  is  possible.  It  rests  with  the 
with  those  of  Western  Asia  and  of  Eu-  churches  to  make  it  actual, 
rope.  Russia  knows  well  how  to  use  <£ 
such  levers,  and  has  never  yet  failed  to  g  tt  Divorce  Laws. 
secure  her  end. 

So  far  as  the  immediate  material  inter-  The  late  disclosures  of  fraudulent  di- 
ests  of  Manchuria  itself  are  concerned,  vorces  secured  in  this  State  have  greatly 
they  will  undoubtedly  be  benefited  by  the  shocked  the  community.  Certain  law- 
change.  Russian  provincial  rule  has  im-  yers  have  made  a  profitable  business  by 
proved  as  the  years  have  gone  by,  and  the  advertising  that  they  will  secure  divorces 
Siberia  of  to-day  is  very  different  from  without  publicity,  and  then  supplying,  at 
the  provinces  that  came  under  Cossack  a  private  hearing  before  a  commissioner, 
rule  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  any  perjured  testimony  desired.  Doubt- 
Railroads  will  be  completed,  mines  will  less  the  sames  crimes  have  been  commit- 
be  worked,  agriculture  improved,  com-  ted  in  other  States. 
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So  long  as  the  control  of  the  family  re-  The  bill  requires  personal  service  of  the 

lation  does  not  belong  to  Congress  under  defendant,  or  search  for  six  months  after 

the  Constitution  the  States  have  the  au-  suit  is  brought  for  a  defendant  whose 

thority  to  make  as  diverse  and  as  poor  residence  is  unknown.     No  divorce  is  to 

laws  as  they  will  on  niarriage  and  di-  be  granted  solely  upon  default,  or  solely 

vorce.     Certain  States  have  been  notori-  upon  admissions  by  the  pleadings,  nor 

ous  for  such  laws.     But  public  opinion  except  upon  hearing  by  the  court  in  open 

can  control  this  matter,  if  wisely  direct-  session.     In  cases  where  the  defendant 

ed ;  and  two  intelligent  forces  are  at  work  was  not  found,  no  decree  becomes  oper- 

to  accomplish  this.     One  of  these  is  the  ative  for  six  months  after  hearing  and 

American  Bar  Association,  which  has  a  decision. 

Committee  on  Uniform  State  Laws  espe-  So  long  as  we  must  have  divorces — and 

daily  to  consider  divorce ;  and  the  other  we   must  until   human   nature   becomes 

is  the  Society  for  the  Defense  of  the  Fam-  sanctified — an  act  of  procedure  like  this 

ily,  of  which  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Dike,  LL.D.,  seems  to  be  precisely  what  is  needed.    It 

is  the  executive  and  center — we  might  al-  will  put  an  end  to  the  scandal  of  Dakota 

most  say  the  circumference  also.     Other  divorces,  or  of  secret  and  fraudulent  di- 

organizations,    with    their    schemes    for  vorce  mills.     But  the  full  value  of  it  to 

amendments  to  the  United  States  Consti-  the  country  depends  on  such  a  uniform 

tution  on  marriage,  divorce  and  polyga-  law  being  adopted  by  as  many  States  as 

my,  are  merely  playing  with  the  subject  possible.    We  urge  that  this  bill  be  pre- 

and  will  accomplish  nothing.     Uniform  sented  and  passed  by  every  Legislature, 

legislation  by  the  States  is  the  easy  solu-  It  ought  to  be  done  this  winter, 

tion.  Then  will  follow  reform  in  laws  cover- 

Thirty-five  States  and  Territories  have  ing  the  causes  for  divorce.    But  here  we 

appointed    Commissioners    on    Uniform  concern  ourselves  only  with  saying,  as 

Laws,  and  others  will  follow.  The  Amer-  Dr.  Dike  has  often  said,  that  for  a  di- 

ican  Bar  Association  has,  by  its  commit-  vorce  law  we  must  not  go  to  Leviticus  or 

tee,  drafted  a  bill  to  be  proposed  to  the  Matthew   or    Paul ;   but,    following   our 

Legislatures  of  all   the   States   on   pro-  Lord  in  his  escape  from  biblical  edict  to 

cedure  in  divorce.    It  does  not  yet  try  to  the  first  principles  of  family  sociology, 

formulate  a  bill  declaring  what  shall  be  we  must  understand  that  the  doctrine  of 

the  substantial  law  covering  the  causes  the  family  is  one  that  has  its  scientific  de- 

for  divorce,  but  only  the  method  of  pro-  velopment,  on  its  own  ethical  lines,  just 

cedure  in  case  a  divorce  is  sought.    This  as  geology  has  its  development  on  scien- 

is  wise,  not  only  because  it  is  best  to  do  tific  lines;  and  we  must  learn  from  the 

one  thing  at  a  time,  but  also  because  laws  best  development  of  the  underlying  eth- 

of  procedure  have  a  profound  influence  ical  principles,  rather  than  from  the  most 

on  substantive  law ;  and  in  this  case  the  excellent  ancient  edicts — which  can  give 

procedure  will  go  to  the  substance  of  the  only  the  application  of  principles  to  the 

whole  matter.     As  to  the  causes  of  di-  conditions  then  existing.     We  must  de- 

vorce,  there   is   so  much  divergence  of  cide    for   ourselves,    from   these   eternal 

opinion  that  it  is  well  not  to  endanger  one  principles,  what  the  laws  for  the  creation, 

reform  by  complicating  another  with  it.  the  maintenance  or  the  dissolution  of  the 

The  bill,  which  will  be  the  chief  sub-  family  tie  must  be. 

ject  of  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  & 
New   York   State   Bar  Association  this 

week,  and  which  will  be  introduced  in  Th    T                   Even  the  city  tenement 

many  Legislatures  this  winter,  is  admira-  G    ,                has  its  ameliorations ;  the 

bly  framed.    It  provides  that  no  man  can  latest    is    the    tenement 

go  from  one  State  to  another  to  take  ad-  garden.     This  consists  in  a  plot  of  land, 

vantage  of  its  laxer  laws;  also  that  the  either  adjacent  to  the  buildings   or  as 

applicant  for  a  decree  of  divorce  for  a  nearly  so  as  circumstances  will  allow.    In 

cause  arising  within  the  State  must  have  such  a  city  as  New  York,  of  course,  land 

resided  there  for  one  year,  with  the  in-  within  the  city  limits  is  an  impossibility, 

tention  of  being  a  bona  fide  resident ;  or,  But  with  rapid  transit,  and  eight  hours  a 

if  the  cause  arises  without  the  State,  he  day  labor,  it  is  possible  for  the  tenant  to 

must  have  been  a  resident  for  two  years,  spend  a  part  of  each  day  cultivating  the 
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soil,  at  quite  a  distance  from  his  tenement 
home.  The  landlord  provides  water  and 
a  watchman ;  the  tenant  is  expected  to  do 
the  rest.  The  garden  is  in  fact  a  part  of 
the  tenement  system ;  and  goes  under  the 
same  supervision.  In  some  cases  a  stor- 
age cellar  and  a  shelter  are  provided — the 
latter  for  use  in  case  of  showers  or  ex- 
cessive heat.  The  rental  is  on  the  same 
grade  as  the  tenement  building — that  is, 
very  low.  If  the  tenant  prefers  to  raise 
flowers  instead  of  food  it  is  his  privilege ; 
or  he  may  use  his  garden  purely  as  a  place 
of  recreation.  Few  do  this,  however. 
Most  are  willing  and  able  to  cultivate  the 
soil  so  effectively  as  to  secure  their  vege- 
tables, and  in  some  cases  small  fruits. 
The  Copenhagen  ideal  is  a  co-operative 
tenement  system,  in  which  the  lodgers 
own  both  tenement  and  garden — without 
landlords.  A  single  workingman's  club 
is  reported  as  holding  four  tracts  of 
ground,  and  working  with  a  capital  of 
about  five  thousand  dollars.  There  is  a 
balance  coming  in  beyond  expense  each 
year.  The  latest  report  gives  a  rental  to 
765  persons.  Of  these,  160  are  day  la- 
borers ;  247  are  journeyman  artisans  ;  103 
are  shop  keepers ;  14  are  small  manufac- 
turers ;  136  are  clerks,  and  32  are  unmar- 
ried women.  In  affording  a  safe  play- 
yard  for  children,  in  promoting  healthy 
outdoor  life,  in  knitting  family  ties,  pro- 
moting harmless  sociability  and  counter- 
acting the  attachments  of  the  saloon, 
the  Kolony-havn  is  a  boon  to  the  ten- 
ants, even  if  there  were  no  fair  chance  of 
a  pecuniary  return.  We  have  drawn  the 
picture  to  touch  conditions  in  larger  cit- 
ies ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  towns 
land  may  be  obtained  almost  or  quite  ad- 
jacent to  tenements.  We  have  in  mind  a 
garden  in  one  of  our  Western  cities  that 
is  worked  by  the  pastor  and  the  church 
members  jointly.  The  results  are  flow- 
ers and  fruits,  no  vegetables  being 
grown.  But  the  experiment  has  proved 
happy  in  the  development  of  the  church- 
family  spirit.  In  this  case  the  land  used 
has  been  found  within  the  city  limits  and 
obtained  quite  as  cheaply  as  suburban 
lots.  The  idea  seems  quite  capable  of 
being  applied  to  our  institutional  church 
movements.  Governor  Pingree  found  it 
quite  possible  to  secure  city  lots  for  potato 
patches  and  cabbage  gardens.  In  De- 
troit it  was  found  that,  lying  across  the 
most  popular  part  qf  the  city,  there  was 


an  old  estate  still  containing  over  one 
hundred  acres  of  unoccupied  land.  A 
great  portion  of  this  land  was  accepted 
by  Mayor  Pingree,  and  divided  up  among 
the  poor  of  the  city.  This  was  not  a  co- 
operative movement  at  all,  but  partook 
very  largely  of  the  nature  of  a  public 
benefaction.  The  tenement  garden  brings 
into  play  the  social  spirit.  It  is  an  ef- 
fort to  turn  the  herding  instinct  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.    Olmsted,   of 

Reduction  of  ^  .         .       , 

0     ...        „  Pennsylvania,  has 

Southern  Representatives  ,  J  .   ,  . 

been  successful  in 
stirring  up  the  Southern  Democratic 
Congressmen  over  his  proposition  to  re- 
duce the  representation  of  the  States  that 
have  attempted  to  suppress  the  negro 
vote.  His  idea  is  a  right  one,  but  to  carry 
it  out  seems  to  be  so  impracticable  that 
we  may  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  prod  the  lions  when  the  only  result  is 
to  make  them  roar.  It  appears  to  be  quite 
impossible  to  tell  how  many  are  disfran- 
chised under  the  laws  of  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  No  census 
figures  can  tell  it.  The  reduction  of  the 
vote  by  the  failure  to  pay  the  poll-tax  has 
no  bearing  on  the  subject,  for  that  is  at 
the  voter's  option.  The  shocking  sup- 
pression of  the  ballot  in  North  Carolina 
was  graphically  described  by  Representa- 
tive Linney,  a  Republican.  He  declared 
the  suppression  of  the  negro  vote  in  his 
State  to  be  a  menace  to  the  country.  In 
the  county  which  contains  the  city  of 
Wilmington,  and  which  has  usually  gone 
Republican  by  1,000  majority,  only  two 
Republican  votes  were  allowed  to  be  cast. 
There  was  fraud,  he  said,  in  every  county 
that  contains  fifty  per  cent,  of  colored 
people.  The  political  condition,  as  he  de- 
scribed it,  is  simply  shocking,  and  if  any 
way  can  be  found  to  discover  the  number 
of  citizens  defrauded  by  law  of  their  vote 
the  representation  of  these  States  should 
be  reduced. 


Church  Property  in     With     Sreat     lntfest 

the  Philippines  have    tWe     ^ait^.t0 

vv  see  what  the  Philip- 

pine Commission  would  do  about  the 
claim  of  one  of  the  religious  orders  to 
the  property  of  the  San  Jose  College  of 
Medicine  in  Manila.  There  have  been 
conflicting  claims  to  this  property  for 
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generations,  and  it  has  now  been  held  by 
the  friars  and  now  by  the  secular  medical 
college.  It  has  been  made  a  test  of  the 
strength  of  the  Church  as  against  the 
people,  and  not  only  Archbishop  Noza- 
leda,  but  also  the  Papal  Delegate,  Arch- 
bishop Chappelle,  have  appeared  before 
the  Commission  to  maintain  the  right  of 
the  religious  order  which  now  holds  it. 
The  Commission,  it  seems  to  us,  have 
done  wisely  in  referring  the  case  to  the 
Philippine  Supreme  Court,  with  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  proper  that  such  a 
question,  involved  in  political  and  reli- 
gious animosities,  and  involving  rights 
given  under  our  treaty  with  Spain,  should 
be  settled  not  by  a  political  board,  but  by 
the  most  impartial  judicial  court.  Such 
difficult  questions  must  arise  in  the 
change  from  a  government  in  which 
Church  and  State  are  one  to  a  govern- 
ment in  which  they  are  completely  sep- 
arated. It  seems  to  be  fated,  but  it  is 
most  unfortunate,  that  in  cases  like  this, 
where  there  is  a  dispute  between  ecclesi- 
astics and  the  people,  the  highest  Church 
authorities  should  go  against  the  people. 
It  sadly  prejudices  the  people  against  the 
Church;  and  in  the  Philippines  its  effect 
is  to  give  aid  to  the  Methodist  and  Pres- 
byterian missionaries,  who  are  gaining 
considerable  success. 


The  Missionaries  on 
Peace  Terms 


While  the  tele- 
graphed statements 
as  to  the  criticisms 
made  by  the  missionaries  in  China  as  the 
peace  terms  demanded  of  China  are  not 
wholly  to  be  relied  on,  one  who  knows 
their  views  can  easily  gather  what  is 
meant.  It  seems  that  all  the  Protestant 
missisonaries  in  Peking  have  held  a  meet- 
ing and  have  resolved  to  formulate  and 
present  to  the  Legations  their  criticisms 
as  to  the  demands  made  on  China  in  the 
draft  agreed  upon.  It  has  been  reported 
more  than  once  by  certain  correspondents 
that  the  missionaries  were  bloodthirsty, 
and  wanted  the  terms  made  severe.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  true.  The  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  missionaries  represents 
Mr.  Owens,  of  the  London  Society,  as 
saying  that  the  draft  of  the  terms  was 
faulty  because  "  it  did  not  mention  '  the 
most  important  thing  of  all,  the  Chris- 
tianization of  China/       Now  we  may  be 


sure  that  Mr.  Owens  is  not  such  a  fool  as 
to  ask  that  the  Christianization  of  China 
should  be  made  a  condition  of  peace.  He 
knows  that  Japan  must  be  a  party  to  the 
terms.  He  probably  did  say  that  the 
Christianization  of  China  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  but  that  is  no  more  than 
Sir  Robert  Hart,  head  of  the  Chinese 
Customs,  has  said,  that  only  the  conver- 
sion of  China  to  Christianity  could  save  a 
united  China  from  being  a  menace  to  the 
world.  The  criticisms  of  the  mission- 
aries in  their  meeeting  were  directed  to 
the  failure  of  the  demands  to  consider  the 
future  of  China.  They  do  not,  said  Mr. 
Owens,  provide  for  reforms  in  China,  but 
only  selfishly  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Powers.  Mrs.  Gilbert  Reid,  an  inde- 
pendent missionary,  regretted  that  they 
do  not  encourage  the  Emperor  Kwang-su 
to  make  reforms.  Mr.  Wherry,  Presby- 
terian, said  the  note  was  too  narrow ;  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  all. 
They  represent  the  welfare  of  China, 
while  the  Ministers  consider  their  own 
countries.  And  they  know  the  needs  of 
China  best,  as  they  are  everywhere,  while 
the  diplomats  and  merchants  are  only  in 
a  few  coast  cities.  They  warned  the  dip- 
lomats of  the  coming  outbreak,  but  they 
were  not  believed. 

What  will  Philip  D.  Armour,  who  died 
last  Sunday,  be  remembered  for  fifty 
years  hence?  Not  because  he  amassed 
perhaps  fifty  million  dollars ;  not  because 
his  organization  of  the  meat  packing  in- 
dustry was  of  great  convenience  to  the 
world ;  not  because  he  engineered  great 
squeezes  in  the  stock  market  and  gath- 
ered up  much  money  of  less  successful 
speculators,  but  because  he  gave  several 
million  dollars  to  the  magnificent  Armour 
Institute.  All  else  will  be  forgotten  ;  that 
will  live. 

People  are  now  so  used  to  hearing  of 
extraordinary  discoveries  in  science  that 
they  have  become  quite  too  credulous  in 
accepting  the  most  extravagant  claims 
made  either  by  enthusiastic  discoverers 
and  inventors,  or  by  sensational  space- 
writers  in  their  behalf.  It  is  not  a  new 
thing  that  salt  has  a  stimulative  effect  on 
the  heart ;  but  we  will  wait  awhile  before 
we  believe  that  brine  will  take  the  place 
of  blood  in  the  human  system. 


INSURANCE. 


Bond  Schemes    and    the    Mails 

We  have  heretofore  given  some  little 
attention — never  with  approval — to  the 
so-called  investment  bond  (or  bond-in- 
vestment) companies,  which  seek  money 
upon  the  express  or  implied  promise  of 
making  a  large  return  therefor.  One 
scheme  of  this  sort  which  we  recall,  some 
years  ago,  asked  a  definite  monthly  de- 
posit for  a  term  of  years  and  promised  a 
largely  increased  repayment  at  the  end ; 
so  we  offered  to  enter  into  the  scheme,  in 
any  amount,  on  the  single  condition  of 
closing  the  transaction  at  once  instead  of 
extending  it  over  a  term  of  years,  and 
since  it  would  be  foolish  to  remit  money 
only  to  be  immediately  returned  we  pro- 
posed a  transaction  net,  the  investment 
concern  to  remit  forthwith  the  stipulated 
sum  less  the  instalment  deposits,  also 
with  liberty  to  discount  liberally  to  cover 
the  interest  on  such  deposits.  Thus, 
suppose  $1,000  return  was  talked  of  for 
$700  total  instalments ;  remit  us  at  once 
$300  (less  discount  for  interest)  or  mul- 
tiply this  amount  up  to  any  size  desired. 
Evidently  this  boils  down  to  leave  to  send 
a  check  and  thus  seems  absurd ;  yet  it  is 
precisely  the  mathematical  equivalent  of 
the  proposition  as  made,  provided  you 
assume  and  believe  that  would  be  actually 
carried  out.  Perhaps  the  managers  of 
the  scheme  felt  hurt  at  our  implied  lack 
of  confidence ;  at  least  the  remittance 
never  came. 

A  feature  of  most  of  these  schemes 
is  that  "  lapses  "  are  declared  to  be  a  cer- 
tain source  of  large  profits,  and  the  life 
insurance  companies  are  cited  as  having 
proved  by  experience  that  such  will  be 
the  case.  It  happens  that  the  Post- 
master-General has  been  looking  into  the 
question  whether  these  concerns  can  law- 
fully be  excluded  from  the  mails,  and  he 
has  consulted  his  regular  adviser,  who 
asked  some  questions  of  the  well-known 
actuary,  Mr.  David  Parkes  Fackler.  Mr. 
Fackler  replied  that  the  percentage  of 
lapses  in  life  insurance  cannot  be  calcu- 
lated with  any  degree  of  certainty.  This 
varies  as  between  companies,  3$  between 


different  kinds  of  policy  mainly  used  by 
different  companies,  and  as  between  dif- 
ferent stages  of  a  company's  history. 
He  might  have  cited  the  unusual  ratio 
in  1873-77,  for  instance.  He  added 
that  ability  of  a  life  insurance  company  to 
meet  its  contracts  is  not  based  upon  and 
does  not  proceed  from  lapses  and  that 
legislation  has  also  intervened,  so  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  companies  would  pre- 
fer to  have  no  lapses  whatever. 

Counsel  thereupon  advised  the  Post- 
master-General that  he  is  not  obliged,  in 
order  to  lawfully  exclude  any  parties 
from  the  mails,  to  find  that  they  have  an 
intent  to  defraud;  it  is  sufficient  if  it  be 
satisfactorily  shown  that  the  result  will 
be  to  defraud  the  public;  he  considers 
these  schemes  to  be  of  the  lottery  charac- 
ter, and  advises  their  exclusion  unless 
they  desist  or  unless  they  eliminate  ob- 
jectionable features.  The  Postmaster- 
General  approves  this  advice,  so  that  op- 
portunity to  desist  or  reform  is  to  be 
offered. 

& 

Enemies  Within. 

There  has  recently  been  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  office  of  the  Provident  Sav- 
ings Life,  and  the  actuary  and  his  assist- 
ant have  been  arrested  upon  the  technical 
charge  of  larceny,  the  actual  charge  be- 
ing that  they  formed  an  agency  arrange- 
ment with  another  company  not  yet  pub- 
licly named,  and  copied  off  what  are 
known  as  "  fact  cards,"  which  give  data 
concerning  the  company's  policyholders, 
also  doing  this  clerical  work  at  the  com- 
pany's own  cost.  If  this  information 
was  taken  as  charged,  it  was  for  no 
conceivable  object  except  to  use  it  as  the 
necessary  basis  for  attempts  on  a  large 
scale  to  "  twist "  away  the  Provident's 
policyholders. 

Parallel  essentially  to  this  was  the 
Townsley  case.  Mr.  H.  P.  Townsley, 
several  years  ago,  made  a  contract  with 
the  Bankers'  Life  of  New  York  to  act  as 
agency  superintendent,  on  terms  which 
were  presumably  satisfactory  to  both 
sides,  but  are  of  no  consequence  just 
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now ;  the  contract  was  to  run  for  a  term 
of  years,  conditioned  upon  faithful  per- 
formance on  his  part.  Then  Mr.  Towns- 
ley  almost  immediately  set  on  foot  a 
scheme  for  ousting  the  company's  of- 
ficers, and  placing  himself  in  control,  part 
of  the  scheme  being  the  sending  out  of 
proxies  to  the  members,  who  were  made 
to  understand  (at  least  by  implication) 
that  this  was  done  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  officers  and  on  their  behalf.  They 
discovered  it ;  considered  it  not  in  the 
line  of  faithful  performance  of  duties, 
and  dismissed  Mr.  Townsley,  who 
brought  suit  for  a  large  amount  as  for 
salary  and  damages.  He  obtained  a  ver- 
dict for  $50,000,  but  the  Court  refused  to 
allow  judgment  to  be  entered,  on  the 
ground  that  the  company  was  responsi- 
ble and  it  was  not  just,  in  course  of  an 
unfinished  proceeding,  to  have  it  pub- 
licly proclaimed  a  judgment  debtor.  Now 
the  Appellate  Division  has  reversed  the 
verdict,  holding  that  Mr.  Townsley's  con- 
duct was  treacherous  and  justified  his 
dismissal. 

There  will  be  no  dissent  from  this 
among  honest  men.  When  a  man  is  un- 
der contract  of  service,  he  cannot  lawful- 
ly and  morally  use  his  position,  with  the 
knowledge  and  opportunity  it  involves, 
to  betray  and  deliver  his  employer  to  an- 
other; a  few  men,  in  course  of  the 
world's  history,  have  done  this  very 
thing,  and  they  have  earned  infamy  by 
doing  it. 

If  the  former  officers  of  the  Provident 
have  done  what  is  charged,  it  is  no  ex- 
cuse that  the  stolen  information  was  mar- 
ketable; they  must  bear  what  they  have 
earned.  Yet  such  an  arrangement  re- 
quires two  parties,  and  the  agents  who 
were  the  other  party  have  also  earned 
punishment.  There  is  scope  enough  in 
life  insurance  for  all  legitimate  energy 
and  competition ;  those  who  push  beyond 
the  line  of  right  are  enemies  of  life  in- 
surance interests. 

Insurance  Statements. 

HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
The  ninety-first  annual  statement  of  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  appears  on 
another  page  of  this  issue.  This  statement 
shows  total  assets  of  $10,920,374  and  a  net 
surplus  of  $3,548,i79-  The  capital  stock  is 
$1,250,000.  The  president  of  the  company  is 
George  L.  Chase;  the  secretary  is  P.  C.  Royce. 


This  company  has  agencies  in  all  the  promi- 
nent cities  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

UNITED    STATES     LIFE    INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

In  the  fifty-first  annual  statement  of  the 
United  States  Life  Insurance  Company  the 
surplus  is  shown  to  be  $579,823.54  and  the 
assets  $8,373,611.55.  Prior  to  1899  the  four 
per  cent,  basis  on  insurance  was  reckoned, 
but  since  1899  the  three  per  cent,  basis  on 
insurance  has  been  used.  During  the  past 
year  payments  to  policy  holders,  dividends, 
death  claims,  matured  endowments,  etc.,  were 
$873,824.02.  Below  is  given  an  extract  from 
the  report,  dated  December  20th,  1900,  of 
Isaac  Vanderpoel,  Chief  Examiner,  to  Francis 
Hendricks,  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  the 
State  of  New  York: 

"  I  beg  to  report  that  the  examination  of  the 
United  States  Life  Insurance  Company,  requested 
to  be  made  by  your  appointment  No.  1369,  has 
been  completed.  The  last  examination  of  this 
company  made  by  the  department  was  to  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1892,  and  the  present  examination  com- 
prised a  verification  of  the  company's  annual 
statements  filed  since  then.  These  were  found  to 
be  correct  in  all  essential  particulars  as  to  assets, 
liabilities,   receipts  and  disbursements. 

'•  The  findings  of  the  appraisers  on  their  valua- 
tion of  the  company's  real  estate  and  mortgage 
holdings  accompany  this  report,  and  will  be  seen 
upon  reference  to  same  to  involve  no  change  in 
the  figures  representing  these  items  as  given  in 
the  company's  annual  statement  rendered  Decem- 
ber 21st,  1899,  to  which  date  the  present  examina- 
tion was  made." 

NEW    YORK    LIFE    INSURANCE    COM- 
PANY. 

The  year  1900  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  as  an 
examination  of  its  fifty-sixth  annual  statement, 
just  published,  will  show.  The  cash  income  for 
the  year  from  all  sources  was  $58,914,519,  an 
increase  over  1899  of  $6,543,256.  There  was 
paid  to  policy  holders  for  death  claims,  en- 
dowments and  annuities,  dividends  and  sur- 
render values  $23,355,826.  The  new  business 
paid  for  in  1900  amounted  to  $232,388,255,  a 
gain  over  the  previous  year  of  $30,079,175.  The 
total  paid  up  insurance  in  force  January  1st, 
1901,  was  $1,202,156,655,  a  gain  during  the  year 
of  $140,284,680.  The  balance  sheet  for  Janu- 
ary 1st  shows  assets  valued  at  $262,196,512. 
This  is  also  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year's  showing  of  $25,746,164.  These  assets 
consist  largely  of  United  States,  State,  City, 
County  and  other  bonds.  A  list  of  the  bonds 
and  stocks  owned  by  the  company,  showing 
their  market  value  December  31st,  1900,  is 
published  in  connection  with  the  statement.  In 
this  list  are  found  bonds  of  the  Russian  Gov^ 
ernment  amounting  to  over  twelve  million  doU 
lars ;  of  the  German  Government,  over  six 
million  dollars ;  of  the  Austrian  Government, 
over  three  million  dollars;  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, nearly  a  million  and  a  half  dollars; 
of  the  Italian  Government,  over  one  million 
dollars.  Nineteen  foreign  governments  are 
thus  shown  in  this  list  to  be,  in  effect,  borrow- 
ers from  the  United  States.  President  John, 
A.  McCall  and  the  other  officers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  goqd  showing  made  for 
the  year  just  closed. 
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Large    Projects    and    a    Great 
Market  for  Stocks. 

The  opening  of  the  new  century  has 
been  marked  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change by  transactions  extraordinary  in 
volume  and  far  reaching  in  effect.  They 
accompany  what  appears  to  be  the  com- 
pletion of  great  projects  in  the  field  of 
transportation,  projects  devised  and  con- 
summated by  the  giants  of  American 
finance.  Sales  on  the  last  day  of  the  old 
year  were  1,316,000  shares,  the  market 
closing  in  good  condition,  the  situation 
here  being  most  encouraging,  while  in 
London  the  prospect  was  dark.  A  great 
accumulation  of  orders  after  the  holiday 
gave  brokers  more  than  they  could  do  on 
Wednesday,  the  26.  inst,  when  the  re- 
corded total  rose  to  1,620,820  shares,  and 
exchanges  at  the  New  York  Clearing 
House  exceeded  the  highest  previous  to- 
tal by  nearly  $64,000,000,  or  iyy2  per 
cent,,  being  twice  as  great  as  the  maxi- 
mum in  London.  On  Thursday  (sales 
1,563,775  shares)  there  came  a  reaction, 
the  immediate  cause  of  which  was  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Bank  of  England's  rate  from 
4  to  5  per  cent.,  the  bank's  reserve  having 
fallen  to  27*^2  per  cent,  of  its  liabilities,  a 
ratio  not  touched  before  for  many  years. 
This,  with  disagreeable  war  news  and  the 
general  gloomy  financial  situation  in 
London,  caused  some  demoralization 
ithere.  Heavy  selling  of  American  shares 
in  the  early  London  market  was  followed 
by  a  similar  movement  here,  the  bears 
grasping  the  opportunity  to  sell  for  a 
decline.  Net  losses  for  the  day  ranged 
from  2  to  5  points  in  active  securities, 
but  there  was  good  buying  at  the  close. 

A  remarkable  change  followed  on  Fri- 
day. Additional  sales  in  London  before 
the  opening  here  were  met  by  large  pur- 
chases for  New  York  account  in  behalf 
of  the  most  powerful  American  financial 
interests.  The  rise  continued  here,  with 
great  excitement,  and  the  record  was 
broken  by  reported  sales  of  1,827,430 
shares.  Altho  the  highest  prices  of  the 
day  were  not  sustained  at  the  close,  still 
there  were  large  net  gains,  St.  Paul  lead- 


ing with  12^4  points  on  sales  of  more 
than  250,000  shares,  while  New  Jersey 
Central  scored  an  advance  of  8*4,  with 
Northern  Pacific,  Erie,  Union  Pacific 
and  the  Reading  issues  noticeably  strong 
at  quotations  showing  increases  of  from 
2  to  6  points.  On  Saturday  there  was  no 
relaxation  of  the  pace,  advances  in  Lon- 
don being  followed  by  advances  here  at  a 
wild  opening,  and  the  Saturday  record 
was  broken  by  sales  of  1,177,050  shares 
in  the  two  hours  of  business.  Profits 
were  taken,  however,  and  the  net  result 
of  the  trading  was  one  of  ups  and  downs. 
St.  Paul  rose  to  162  and  closed  with  a  net 
loss.  The  Readings,  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  a  considerable  gain  after  losing- 
half  of  their  advance,  sales  of  the  three 
issues  amounting  to  275,000  shares ;  and 
Jersey  Central,  which  began  the  year  at 
146,  rose  to  160  and  retained  a  gain  of 
nearly  3  points. 

The  great  projects  upon  which  power- 
ful capitalists  have  been  engaged  behind 
the  scenes,  and  by  which  the  market  has 
been  affected  directly  and  indirectly,  re- 
late to  the  northern  transcontinental  rail- 
roads and  the  anthracite  coal  traffic.  On 
Saturday  afternoon  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
made  known  the  fact  that  he  had  bought 
the  Jersey  Central  road  and  sold  it  to  the 
Reading.  Control  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
was  bought  on  the  same  day.  These 
transactions,  following  the  recent  pur- 
chase of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company 
for  the  Erie,  and  considered  in  the  light 
of  comparatively  recent  alliances,  give 
control  of  the  anthracite  coal  industry 
and  the  coal  carrying  roads  to  a  small 
group  of  associated  ancl  harmonious  cap- 
italists. It  is  control  based  upon  pur- 
chase and  ownership,  and  not  upon  mere 
agreement.  It  is  understood  that  control 
of  the  St.  Paul  road  has  passed  to  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific. Thus  the  St.  Paul  and  those  two 
roads  will  form  one  system  between  Chi- 
cago and  the  Pacific  Coast,  while  affili- 
ated interests  will  control  the  Erie  and 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  between  Chicago 
and  New  York.  The  leading  figures  in 
the  great  consolidation  movement  appear 
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to  be  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  James  J.  Hill 
and  John  D.  Rockefeller.  At  one  end  of 
the  transcontinental  system  connection 
may  be  made  with  Mr.  Hill's  new  Pacific 
steamships ;  at  the  other  with  the  steam- 
ships of  the  American  Line,  in  which  Mr. 
Rockefeller  is  interested.  The  market 
has  been  affected  and  even  shaped  by 
rumor  concerning  these  projects  or  actual 
knowledge  of  them. 

& 

Financial  Items. 

The  dividends  paid  by  the  Fall  River 
cotton  mills  in  1900  averaged  jl/±  per 
cent,  on  the  total  capital ;  but  these  do 
not  include  the  stock  and  bond  dividends 
of  five  mills,  the  addition  of  which  would 
increase  the  average  to  16  per  cent. 

....In  the  last  year  of  the  century 
Colorado's  gold  output  was  $29,226,000, 
an  increase  of  11%.  per  cent,  over  that  of 
1899,  which  exceeded  that  of  1898  by 
10%  percent.  The  State's  silver  output 
last  year  was  only  $12,433,000. 

....The  Director  of  the  Mint  esti- 
mates the  gold  output  of  the  United 
States  in  1900  to  have  been  $79,322,281, 
an  increase  of  $8,000,000  over  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  product  of  the 
Nome  district  was  $5,100,000,  and  that  of 
the  Klondike  region,  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundary,  is  reported  to  have  been  $22,- 
287,000. 

....  At  the  end  of  last  week  the  gold  in 
the  Treasury  amounted  to  $480,700,005. 
No  other  Government  treasury  or  bank 
holds  so  great  a  fund  of  gold.  Of  this 
total,  nearly  $250,000,000  belongs  dis- 
tinctively to  the  Treasury,  the  reserve 
fund  of  $150,000,000  being  included. 
The  remainder  is  held  against  outstand- 
ing gold  certificates. 

...  .At  the  end  of  the  year  395  new  na- 
tional banks  had  been  organized  under 
the  Financial  act  of  March  14th  last,  and 
280  of  these  were  small  banks  having  a 
capital  of  less  than  $50,000,.  the  organi- 
zation of  which  was  for  the  first  time  au- 
thorized by  that  law.  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions the  capital  of  banks  in  this  class 
is  $25,000.  The  operation  of  the  new 
law  has  increased  the  bank  note  circula- 
tion by  $85,293,000. 

....  All  the  records  for  exchanges  at 
the   New   York   Clearing   House    were 


broken  on  the  2d  inst.,  when  the  clearings 
amounted  to  $427,903,000.  The  highest 
previous  record  was  $364,013,290,  on  De- 
cember 27th  last,  the  largest  clearings  be- 
fore that  date  having  been  $353,505,626, 
on  November  20th,  1900,  and  $352,882,- 
566,  on  April  nth,  1899.  The  enormous 
exchanges  of  the  2d  inst.  were  completed 
by  the  transfer  of  only  $16,344,000  in 
actual  cash  balances. 

.  ..."  It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  Great  Britain  is  being  outdistanced," 
says  the  London  Times,  commenting 
upon  the  enormous  growth  of  our  ex- 
ports, and  especially  of  the  remarkable  in- 
crease of  our  exports  of  iron  and  steel 
products.  '  The  competition  does  not 
come  from  the  glut  caused  by  miscalcu- 
lation as  to  the  home  demand.  Our  own 
steel  makers  know  better,  and  are 
alarmed.  The  threatened  competition  in 
markets  hitherto  our  own  comes  from 
efficiency  in  production  such  as  never  be- 
fore has  been  seen." 

....  The  annual  statement  of  the  Trust 
Company  of  America,  of  which  Ashbel 
P.  Fitch  is  president,  for  the  year  ended 
December  31st,  1900,  shows  deposits  of 
$12,584,286.35,  as  against  $6,842,854.94 
on  December  31st,  1899,  and  shows  un- 
divided profits,  after  the  payment  of  a 
dividend,  of  $245,894.13,  as  against  $85,- 
605.67  on  December  31st,  1899.  The 
total  resources  of  this  Trust  Company, 
which  began  business  July  1st,  1899,  now 
aggregate  nearly  $18,000,000,  and  the 
capital  stock,  surplus  and  undivided  prof- 
its together  are  $5,245,894.13. 

.  . .  .Dividends  announced : 

New  York  Security  &  Trust  Company  (quar- 
terly), 5  per  cent,  payable  February  1st. 

East  River  Savings  Bank,  4  per  cent,  pay- 
able January  10th. 

United  States  Rubber  Company  (preferred) 
(quarterly),  1  per  cent,  payable  January  31st. 

....  Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
stocks  during  the  past  week  were : 

BANKS. 


American  Exchange.  .215 
Bank  of  the  Re  public.  225 
Chemical  National. .  .3987 

Corn  Exchange 380 

Market  and  Fulton . . .  .240^ 


Mechanics1 215 

Nassau 186  V6 

National  City 545 

Shoe  and  Leather 110 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 


Brooklyn 415 

Farmers'    Loan    and 
Trust  Co 1455^ 


Holland 50 

Morton  525*4 
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New  Apportionment 
of  Representatives 


The  apportionment 
bill  reported  by  the 
majority  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Census,  which  did 
not  increase  the  number  of  members,  has 
been  rejected,  the  House  passing  in  the 
place  of  it,  by  the  decisive  vote  of  165  to 
102,  the  minority's  bill,  which  enlarges 
the  number  from  357  to  386.  The  re- 
jected bill  reduced  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives in  several  States ;  the  accepted 
substitute  provides  that  no  State  shall  lose 
a  member  and  that  additions  shall  be 
made  as  follows :  Illinois,  New  York  and 
Texas,  three  for  each ;  Minnesota,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  two  for  each; 
and  one  for  each  of  the  States  of  Arkan- 
sas, California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Washington,  West  Virginia 
and  Wisconsin.  To  prevent  gerryman- 
dering the  bill  requires  that  the  districts 
shall  be  composed  of  "  compact "  as  well 
as  of  contiguous  territory.  The  influence 
of  certain  Senators  from  large  and  fast- 
growing  Northern  States  was  exerted 
against  the  original  bill,  in  addition  to  the 
efforts  of  members  from  States  that 
would  have  suffered  by  it.  Mr.  Crum- 
packer's  motion  that  the  bill  be  recom- 
mitted, and  that  the  committee  should 
ascertain  to  what  extent  the  right  to  vote 
has  been  abridged  in  the  South  and  else- 
where, was  lost  by  a  majority  of  about 
three  to  two.  Neither  on  this  question 
nor  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  the 
House  divided  on  party  lines.  Mr.  White, 
of  North  Carolina,  the  only  colored  mem- 
ber, made  an  impassioned  speech  in  de- 
fense of  his  race.     The  Senate  has  passed 


the  bill  without  amendment  or  debate. 
Under  the  new  apportionment  the  num- 
ber of  votes  in  the  Electoral  College  is  in- 
creased from  447  to  476,  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  recent  election  the  Republicans 
hold  19  of  the  29  that  are  added. 

a         T3-ii       .  ^.v       Throughout      last 

Army  Bill  and  Other  110  %• 

T      .  ,  ...  week  the  Senate  dis- 

Legislation  .    ,,  -. 

cussed   the   pending 

Army  bill.  The  House  had  absolutely 
forbidden  the  sale  of  liquors  in  canteens 
or  post  exchanges ;  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee's amendment  permitting  the  sale  of 
beer  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  34  to  15. 
Upon  this  question  there  was  a  warm  de- 
bate, and  in  addition  to  the  familiar  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  canteen  the 
President  was  sharply  attacked  by  Mr. 
Teller  and  Mr.  Pettigrew  for  having  per- 
mitted the  maintenance  of  saloons  in  Ma- 
nila. These  saloons,  it  was  said,  follow- 
ing in  the  wake  of  the  army,  were  a  curse 
to  the  natives,  and  the  President  could  at 
any  time  close  them  by  a  cable  message. 
Mr.  Lodge  gave  notice  of  an  amendment 
forbidding  the  importation  into  the  Phil- 
ippines, or  the  sale  there,  of  distilled 
liquors  except  for  medical  purposes  or 
for  use  in  the  arts.  Defenders  of  the 
canteen  said  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
recruit  the  army  if  it  should  be  abolished. 
Owing  partly  to  the  earnest  written  pro- 
test of  Secretary  Root  against  the  pro- 
posed creation  of  a  veterinary  corps, 
characterized  by  him  as  "  another  ele- 
ment of  disintegration,  divided  responsi- 
bility and  consequent  inefficiency,"  the 
provision  for  such  a  corps  was  thrown 
out.  Mr.  Hoar's  plan  for  amnesty  and 
conciliation   in   the   Philippines   was   re- 
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jccted.     A  long  petition  from  2,ooo  Fili- 
pinos  for  peace  and   independence   was 
read  by  Mr.  Teller,  and  denounced  by 
Mr.  Hawley  as  a  treasonable  document. 
The  project  for  the  retirement  of  Shafter 
as  a  major  general  was  accepted  after 
Mr.  Pettigrew  had  strenuously  objected, 
calling  him  a  blunderer  and  saying  that 
the  battles  at  Santiago  were  won  in  spite 
of  his  inefficiency.    A  new  provision  per- 
mitting the   appointment  of  those  who 
have  served  as  volunteers  to  the  rank  of 
captain   in  the   regular  army   has   been 
sharply  criticised.     In  the  course  of  the 
debate  Mr.  Lodge  made  a  speech  that  has 
excited  much  comment  abroad,  painting 
in  bright  colors  a  picture  of  the  approach- 
ing commercial  and  economic  supremacy 
of   the    United    States    over    the    whole 
world,    and    urging    the    expediency    of 
maintaining    an    adequate    army    and    a 
powerful  navy  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  American  people.     In  re- 
sponse the  Vienna  press  has  called  for  an 
economic  federation  of  European  powers 
to  repel  the  invasion  of  American  prod- 
ucts.   There  are  indications  that  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  is  inclined  to  avoid  action 
upon  the  bill  to  reduce  the  war  taxes ;  and 
it  is  reported  that  the  labors  of  Commis- 
sioner Kasson  for  reciprocity  will  soon 
be  discontinued  because  the  Senate  will 
do  nothing  with  his  treaties.     A  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  House  have 
asked  that  a  day  be  assigned  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  relating  to 
the  proposed  Pacific  cable.    This  bill  re- 
quires the  Government  to  lay  the  cable 
and  operate  it.    The  debate  in  the  House 
on  the  large  bill  for  rivers  and  harbors, 
that  approriates  $23,000,000  directly  and 
$37,000,000  for  continuing  contracts,  has 
been  enlivened  by  attacks  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  nearly  $42,000,000  of  the  total 
is  given   for  projects   in  the   seventeen 
States  which  they  represent. 


J* 


p  ...  .  The  friends  of  ex-Senator  Hill, 
T  .  of  New  York,  are  already  mak- 
ing plans  to  secure  for  him  the 
Presidential  nomination  in  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  of  1904.  One  of  them 
has  recently  visited  influential  politicians 
of  the  party  in  the  West ;  and  Comptroller 
Coler,  of  New  York,  has  been  talking 


in   Mr.   Hill's   interest   with   Democratic 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Wash- 
ington.    Mr.  Bryan  remarked  at  a  ban- 
quet in  Chicago  last  week  that  he  was 
"  now   a  private  citizen,   with  excellent 
prospects  of  remaining  such."     He  as- 
serts that  the  Democratic  party  has  never 
been   in  better  fighting  condition.       In 
several  States  there  have  been  Senatorial 
elections,     or     nominations     which     are 
equivalent  to   elections.     The  long  and 
active  political  career  of  Senator  William 
E.  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire,  appears 
to  have  been    closed   by  the    election  of 
Henry  E.  Burnham  to  succeed  him  in  the 
Senate.     Mr.  Chandler  ascribes  his  de- 
feat to  the  influence  of  the  company  that 
controls  the  railroads  in  his  State,  but  it 
is  probable  that  his  advocacy  of  bimetal- 
lism was  not  without  effect  in  swelling; 
his  successor's  vote  to  198,  against  only 
47  for  himself.     In  South  Dakota,  Con- 
gressman R.  J.  Gamble  has  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republicans  to  succeed  Sen- 
ator Pettigrew ;  in  Tennessee,  Congress- 
man E.  W.  Carmack  will  take  the  place 
of  Senator  Turley;  the  Republicans  of 
Kansas  have  nominated  J.  Ralph  Burton 
to  succeed  Senator  Baker;  Senator  Nel- 
son,  of   Minnesota,   is  to  have  another 
term ;  and  in   Idaho  the  fusionists  will 
elect,  in  the  place  of  Senator  Shoup,  ex- 
Senator  Dubois,  a  Silverite  who  left  the 
Republican  party  in  1896  and  has  since 
been  a  supporter  of  Bryan.     The  Mis- 
souri Legislature  has  adopted  resolutions 
"  extending  sympathy  to  the  people  of  the 
Philippine    archipelago    in    their    heroic 
struggle  for  freedom,"   denouncing  the 
war,  and  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of 
our  army  from  the  islands.     In  the  Sen- 
ate   at  Washington  Mr.   Pettigrew  has 
sought  to  prevent  or  delay  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Justice  Har- 
lan's son  to  the  office  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral in  Porto  Rico,  upon  the  ground  that 
such  a  nomination  ought  not  to  be  made 
while  the  great  Constitutional  questions 
in  which  the  administration  is  so  deeply 
interested  are  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
Mr.  Pettigrew  also  criticises  the  recent 
honorable  but  summary  discharge  of  ex- 
President  Harrison's  son  from  the  army, 
in  which  he  was  serving  as  Inspector- 
General  in  Porto  Rico,  and  the  following 
promotion  and  appointment  of  a  son  of 
Justice  McKenna  to  perform  similar  du- 
ties on  that  island. 
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p  d  v*       -^  fresn  inipulse  has  been 

tvt       \r    ^      Riven    to    the    movement 

in  New  York      &  , 

against  protected  vice  in 
New  York  by  the  remarkable  admissions 
of  Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  chairman  of  the 
Tammany  Committee  of  Five,  appointed 
by  Boss  Croker  just  before  his  departure 
for  Europe.  The  committee  has  ascer- 
tained, Mr.  Nixon  says,  that 

"  there  is  an  association  of  men  known  as  the 
'  combine,'  organized  for  systematic  blackmail, 
and  that  they  cloak  their  workings  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  paying  Tammany  Hall  the  money 
they  collect  for  the  protection  they  are  sup- 
posed to  furnish  in  its  name." 

He  admits  that  they  really  have  furnished 
protection,  for  he  says  that  for  years 
"  immunity  from  arrest  has  been  sold  " 
by  them.  But  he  asserts  that  neither 
Croker  nor  the  Tammany  treasury  has 
received  "  a  cent  of  this  blood  money." 
The  rate  for  gambling  houses,  paid  week- 
ly and  monthly,  has  been  $2,500  a  year, 
aside  from  a  percentage  of  receipts,  which 
a  majority  of  the  gamblers  have  been  re- 
quired to  pay  in  addition ;  and  at  times 
heavy  extra  assessments  have  been  lev- 
ied. The  estimate  of  Judge  Olcott,  for- 
merly District  Attorney,  based  upon  in- 
formation like  that  which  Mr.  Nixon  has 
obtained,  is  that  the  sum  thus  paid  annu- 
ally by  gambling  houses,  poolrooms  and 
policy  shops  is  about  $2,800,000,  and  that 
as  much  more  has  been  collected  from 
disorderly  houses  and  for  the  protection 
of  vice  in  other  forms.  The  gamblers  and 
others  have  paid,  Mr.  Nixon  says,  be- 
cause they  have  seen  "short  shrift"  given 
to  those  who  failed  to  do  so ;  and  they  be- 
lieved the  money  really  "  went  higher 
up."  He  admits  that  some  of  the  black- 
mailers are  high  in  the  councils  of  Tam- 
many, but  predicts  that  the  organization 
will  get  rid  of  them.  The  police  are  re- 
sponsible for  all  this,  he  asserts,  and  Chief 
Devery,  who  has  deceived  him,  must  go. 
Those  who  criticise  his  defense  of  Tam- 
many point  out  that  the  police  and  the 
chief  are  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  Mayor,  and  that  the 
dominating  influence  of  Croker  over  all 
has  been  clearly  shown.  The  commit- 
tee's evidence  has  been  given  to  the  new 
District  Attorney;  one  State  Senator, 
several  "  district  leaders  "  of  Tammany 
and  prominent  officers  in  the  Police  De- 
partment are  said  to  be  members  of  the 
association  that  collects  and  apportions 


the  secret  tax.  The  way  for  all  this  was 
cleared  three  years  ago,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  current  term  of  Croker's  rule,  when 
Chief  McCullagh  was  ousted  for  enforc- 
ing the  laws.  At  the  trial  of  Police  Cap- 
tain Herlihy,  whom  Bishop  Potter  so 
sharply  accused,  revolting  and  almost  in- 
credible testimony  has  been  given  by  re- 
claimed victims  of  the  deplorable  condi- 
tions prevailing  under  police  protection 
in  Herlihy's  district.  The  State  Legis- 
lature will  probably  pass  a  bill  abolishing 
the  present  Police  Commission  and  sub- 
stituting for  it  a  single  Commissioner 
subject  to  removal  at  any  time  by  either 
the  Mayor  or  the  Governor.  Bishop  Pot- 
ter has  addressed  a  large  audience  in 
Philadelphia  in  response  to  an  invitation 
in  which  prominent  citizens  declared  that 
conditions  were  as  bad  there,  under  Re- 
publican rule,  as  in  New  York  under 
Croker. 


Cuban 
Affairs 


The  Constitutional  Convention 
in  Havana  has  reached  a  decision 
upon  one  important  and  disturb- 
ing question  by  voting  in  favor  of  uni- 
versal man  suffrage.  This  action  was 
taken  in  secret  session,  and  the  name  of 
only  one  delegate  was  recorded  in  the 
negative.  Several  delegates  who  pre- 
ferred restricted  suffrage  were  absent, 
but  the  majority  is  so  large  that  the  ques- 
tion appears  to  be  settled.  A  proposition 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  should 
be  made  the  religion  of  the  State  was  re- 
jected. Those  who  supported  it  argued 
that  such  a  constitutional  provision  would 
tend  to  prevent  the  Americanization  of 
the  island.  It  was  also  decided  that  there 
should  be  no  formal  recognition  of  God 
in  the  draft  under  consideration,  which 
guarantees  freedom  of  belief  and  worship 
to  people  of  all  faiths.  All  of  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  similar  organiza- 
tions have  united  in  forwarding  to  Presi- 
dent McKinley  a  petition  asking  that  our 
tariff  duty  on  sugar  from  Cuba  shall  not 
be  higher  than  the  duty  on  the  same  prod- 
uct when  imported  from  Porto  Rico ;  that 
our  duty  on  Cuban  tobacco  and  cigars  be 
largely  reduced ;  and  that  the  export  du- 
ties reimposed  by  our  Government  upon 
the  island's  tobacco  and  cigars  be  abol- 
ished. The  petitioners  say  that  unless 
these  changes  shall  be  made  the  industries 
of  the  island  will  suffer  greatly,  especially 
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because  the  Cuban  sugar  planter  must  come  an  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
compete  in  this  country,  his  natural  mar-  pression  it  would  be  repealed.  Those 
ket,  with  the  free  sugar  of  Hawaii  and  who  opposed  the  section  had  said  that 
the  lightly  taxed  sugar  of  Porto  Rico,  there  ought  to  be  no  such  law  to  start 
The  United  Fruit  Company,  which  con-  with,  and  that  the  people  had  had  enough 
trols  the  trade  in  certain  kinds  of  fruit  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools. 
between  this  country  and  the  West  In-  The  Filipinos  in  Manila  have  been  en  joy- 
dies  and  Central  America,  has  bought  ing  a  novel  experience  in  the  holding  of 
198,000  acres  of  fertile  land  on  the  shores  free,  open  political  meetings,  at  which 
of  the  Bay  of  Nipe  and  several  thousand  many  addresses  were  made  by  former  in- 
acres  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  all  of  which  it  will  surgent  officers,  all  of  whom  asserted  that 
place  under  cultivation.  Mr.  Frye,  the  the  best  way  of  securing  personal  liberty 
very  successful  superintendent  of  schools,  was  to  accept  American  sovereignty.  The 
who  is  now  in  this  country  on  his  wed-  report  from  the  field  is  that  the  rebels  are 
ding  tour,  has  resigned  his  office  and  will  gradually  being  cleared  out  of  one  prov- 
not  return  to  the  island.  Mayor  Grinon,  ince  after  another,  and  that  an  increasing 
of  Santiago,  has  been  suspended  from  number  are  recording  their  submission, 
office,  owing  to  the  results  of  an  official  The  deportation  of  a  number  of  promi- 
investigation  concerning  a  misappropria-  nent  insurgents  to  Guam  has  been  decided 
tion  of  public  funds  in  that  city.  upon.     They  include  nine  regimental  and 

&  four  subordinate  officers  and  eight  civil- 
T,  .  .  ians,  with  three  of  the  most  notorious  in- 
Progress  in  the  ihe  ^nillPPme  Commis"  surgent  leaders.  It  is  understood  that 
Philippines  S10!1  Jias  comPleted  the  their  detention  there  is  to  be  merely  tem- 
.  .  ,.  .  code  for  the  government  until  order  has  been  restored  in 
of  municipalities,  and  it  will  be  enacted  fhe  a/chipeiago. 
this  week,  superseding  the  military  order  & 
of  last  March,  but  will  not  apply  to  Ma- 
nila or  the  settlements  of  non-Christian  The  Tel-el-Amarna  finds 
tribes.  Lands  and  buildings  used  ex-  re^  *  lca  were  a  revelation  to  biblical 
clusively  for  religious,  charitable  or  edu-  gyp  archeologists  in  reference 
cational  work  are  exempted  from  taxa-  to  the  intimate  associations,  political  and 
tion,  the  exemption,  however,  including  otherwise,  between  Egypt  and  the  East, 
no  property  held  for  such  work  as  an  in-  from  Palestine  to  the  Euphrates  as  ear- 
vestment.  The  commission  is  also  hold-  ly  as  1400  B.  C.  Chiefly  through  the 
ing  public  discussions  with  regard  to  ed-  systematic  investigations  of  the  great 
ucation  in  the  public  schools  and  the  gen-  pre-historic  cemeteries  at  Ballas  and 
eral  question  of  Church  and  State.  The  Naguada,  to  be  ascribed  to  a  period 
Federal  party  among  the  Filipinos  is  urg-  about  5000  B.  C,  it  has  been  made  prac- 
ing  very  strongly  for  the  absolute  sever-  tically  certain  that  even  as  early  as  the 
ance  of  relations  between  Church  and  fifth  millennium  before  the  Christian 
State,  so  that  a  priest  shall  not  be  per-  era,  the  relations  of  Egypt  with  the  West, 
mitted  to  use  a  schoolhouse,  basing  its  ar-  and  even  the  extreme  South,  were  equally 
gument  not  so  much  on  experience  or  close,  at  any  rate  commercially.  In  these 
fear  of  misuse  as  on  the  general  principle  graves  a  large  number  of  clay  formations 
involved.  Further  arguments  were  based  have  been  found  that  are  foreign  to 
upon  the  claim  that  the  friars  would  at-  Egypt,  but  made  exactly  of  the  same  ma- 
tempt  to  take  advantage  of  the  section  terial  and  with  the  same  type  of  orna- 
which  was  proposed,  permitting  the  ments  as  the  similar  vessels  found 
priests  and  ministers  to  teach  religion  for  in  Ciempozuelos,  in  Spain,  in  Bos- 
half  an  hour  three  times  weekly  outside  nia  and  in  the  lowest  city  stratum 
of  school  hours,  provided  the  parents  ex-  of  Hissarlik,  and  elsewhere.  Then  ves- 
pressed  a  written  desire  for  such  instruc-  sels  have  been  found  in  Naguada  dec- 
tion,  and  prohibiting  teachers  from  con-  orated  with  the  figures  of  galleys.  As 
ducting  religious  exercises  or  teaching  re-  the  Egyptians  themselves  made  no  use 
hgion.  The  reply  to  this  was  that  the  of  such  vessels  they  must  have  at  a  very 
whole  matter  was  experimental,  and  if  it  early  period  been  brought  into  Egypt 
should  be  evident  that  the  law  had  be-  from  abroad,  and  with  them  these  strange 
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clay-vessels.  The  same  is  true  of  a  third 
kind  of  vessels  with  pictures  of  ostriches, 
which  are  indeed  found  in  North  Af- 
rica, but  not  in  the  Egypt  of  that  period. 
On  account  of  these  pictures  of  galleys 
the  conclusion  can  be  drawn  that  at  this 
time  a  widely  developed  business  was 
carried  on  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  at 
this  period.  A  fourth  kind  of  vessels 
from  Naguada  are  ornamented  with 
spiral  motifs  and  these  point  directly  to 
Cyprus,  where  they  can  be  duplicated. 
Another  indication  of  the  widely  spread 
commercial  relations  of  Egypt  at  this  pe- 
riod, especially  with  Europe,  is  found  in 
the  discovery  of  remarkable  human  fig- 
ures, the  lower  portions  of  which  are  of 
abnormal  shape,  either  exceptionally 
large  or  deformed.  Such  figures  are 
found  nowhere  else  except  among  the 
Koramnas,  on  the  Orange  River  in  South 
Africa,  and  these  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  female  figures  of  this  type 
from  Naguada.  Figures  quite  similar 
to  these,  however,  have  also  been  found 
in  Malta,  and  three  or  four  of  this  kind, 
made  out  of  ivory,  in  the  paleolithic 
caves  of  Brassempouy,  in  Southern 
France.  It  seems  then  that  these  figures 
found  their  way  step  by  step  southward, 
from  France  by  way  of  Malta  and 
Libya  to  the  Somali  land,  and  finally  to 
South  Africa.  From  these  data — the 
particulars  of  which  are  discussed  in  the 
Beilage  of  the  Munich  Allgemeine  Zeit- 
ung,  No.  58,  by  Dr.  J.  Naue — it  appears 
that  long  before  the  biblical  era  Egypt 
stood  in  close  commercial  relationship 
with  Europe.  These  facts  are  corrobor- 
ated by  the  diggings  made  by  Arthur  J. 
Evans,  in  Crete,  where,  among  other 
things,  he  found  seal  stones  that  are  ex- 
actly identical  with  those  used  by  the 
twelfth  Egyptian  dynasty  (about  2500 
B.  C.)  ;  and  several  years  ago  there  were 
found  in  the  ruins  of  a  destroyed  city  of 
the  twelfth  dynasty,  in  Kahun,  painted 
clay  vessels  of  a  kind  then  not  under- 
stood, but  now  seen  to  be  identical  with 
some  recently  found  in  Crete.  Evidently 
they  had  been  imported  from  this  island. 
Still  further  evidence  of  the  commercial 
dealings  between  Crete  and  Egypt  at  this 
period  is  found  in  certain  signs  and 
works  found  on  these  clay  vessels  of 
Kahun,  which  were  evidently  intended  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  letters,  and  which 
have  been  identified  by  Evans  as  identical 


in  kind  and  character  with  those  found 
on  seal  stones  and  clay  tablets  of  the 
Mycenae  age  in  Greece  and  Crete.  These 
same  close  relations  were  maintained  in 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties, 
as  is  seen  from  the  similarity  in  the  spiral 
form  of  decorations  found  in  Mycenae  on 
steles  over  graves  and  in  Egypt.  In 
view  of  these  data  and  particulars  the 
exchange  and  interchange  of  ideas  and 
thought  must  have  been  considerably 
greater  at  that  early  age  than  traditional 
history  has  been  wont  to  accept. 

H  It  is  fortunate  for  the  gen- 

,     F  eral  peace  of  Europe  that, 

while  Austria  appears  to  be 
weakening,  Hungary  is  stepping  forward 
to  fill  the  place  vacated  by  her  partner. 
A  Government  whose  Parliament  cannot 
assemble  without  rows  that  would  dis- 
grace Donnybrook  Fair  evidently  can 
have  little  hold  upon  international  poli- 
tics, and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  and  Count  Golu- 
chowski  turn  with  satisfaction  to  Buda- 
pest and  the  Hungarian  Premier,  M. 
Szell.  He  has  recently  made  two  speeches 
in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  which  have 
greatly  increased  his  reputation  as  a 
clear-headed  and  positive  factor  in  both 
national  and  international  politics.  He 
first  took  up  the  question  of  the  Aus- 
gleich,  which  is  in  danger  of  collapse 
from  the  incompetence  of  the  Austrian 
Reichsrath,  and  showed  that  Hungary, 
without  infringing  the  law,  would  find 
ways  and  means  of  regulating  those  af- 
fairs which  are  common  to  both  States, 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  her  own  in- 
terests and  give  greater  emphasis  to  her 
independence.  Just  what  he  meant  by 
these  phrases  is  causing  very  sharp  dis- 
cussion in  the  Austrian  press,  which  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, and  that  the  problem  involved 
is  the  most  difficult  one  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  dual  system,  which  on 
the  whole  has  worked  well  for  so  long  a 
period.  Fortunately  the  very  gravity  of 
the  situation  compels  soberness,  and  there 
is  constant  effort  to  avoid  aggravation  of 
the  differences  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Scarcely  less  significant  are  the 
same  Premier's  words  on  international 
matters.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the 
lack  of  references  to  the  famous  Drei- 
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l)ii nd  in  the  addresses  by  Count  von  Bil- 
low in  the  German  Reichstag,  indicating 
possibly  that  Germany  was  lukewarm  in 
her  alliance  with  her  next  door  neighbor, 
as  also  with  Italy.  The  Hungarian  Pre- 
mier comes  forward  and  reaffirms  the 
Alliance  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  and 
in  response  to  the  grumbling  of  occa- 
sional Hungarians,  whose  idea  of  inde- 
pendence seems  to  be  synonymous  with 
isolation,  he  declares  that  this  Alliance  is 
by  no  means  one-sided;  that,  while  it  is 
unquestionably  for  Germany's  advan- 
tage, Hungary,  as  well  as  Austria,  also 
gains  great  support.  To  those  who  de- 
plore the  commercial  relations  existing 
between  Germany  and  Hungary  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Germany  was 
accustomed  to  separate  her  commercial 
policy  from  her  general  policy,  and  that 
the  way  out  was  to  meet  the  situation 
fairly  and  see  what  arrangements  could 
be  made;  but  that,  whatever  their  com- 
mercial relations  might  be,  their  interna- 
tional political  relations  must  be  cordial. 
As  if  to  offset  in  a  measure  this  influ- 
ence toward  peace,  at  a  sitting  of  the 
Tyrolese  Diet  the  Italian  deputies,  who 
had  refused  for  a  whole  decade  to  take 
part  in  its  proceedings,  resumed  their 
seats  and  announced  that  they  would  sys- 
tematically oppose  everything  until  they 
should  secure  administrative  autonomy. 
Innsbruck  thus  becomes  a  counterpoise 
to  Prague,  and  the  Czechs  will  find  that 
they  have  no  monopoly  in  the  nationality 
question.  What  will  come  out  of  it  is  of 
course  uncertain,  but  the  appearance  is 
that  Hungary  will  increase  in  strength 
while  Austria  will  decrease. 

The  China  Note     T^u  preliminary    note 
si       .  of  the  Powers  has  been 

signed  by  the  two  peace 
commissioners,  Prince  Ching  and  Li 
Hung  Chang.  Through  the  week  there 
were  many  reports  that  it  would  not  be 
signed,  and  it  appeared  that  the  Empress 
Dowager  was  using  every  influence  for 
delay.  It  was  also  said  that  the  famous 
Viceroy  Chang  Chih  Tung  was  opposed 
to  the  signing.  He,  however,  withdrew 
his  opposition  under  pressure  from  the 
commissioners,  and  there  is  a  rumor  that 
he  will  be  appointed  an  additional  com- 
missioner for  China,  as  representing  bet- 
ter than  almost  anv  one  else  the  distinct- 


ively Chinese  position,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  is  not  at  all  reactionary,  as  was 
the  case  with  Prince  Tuan.  The  talk  of 
an  additional  commissioner  is  occasioned 
largely  by  the  continued  reports  of  the 
dangerous  illness  of  Li  Hung  Chang. 
Prince  Ching,  it  is  said,  is  opposed  to  the 
appointment  of  Viceroy  Chang  and 
wishes  the  appointment  of  Taotai  Sheng, 
who  has  recently  been  made  Assistant 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  men  in  the  Empire.  The 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
Government  to  the  note  seems  to  center 
around  the  clauses  relating  to  intercourse 
between  the  diplomatic  corps  and  the 
Emperor,  the  razing  of  forts  between 
Peking  and  Taku,  the  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  arms  and  munitions  of 
war,  the  maintaining  of  permanent  guards 
at  the  legations  and  at  points  between 
Peking  and  the  coast,  the  posting  of 
edicts  for  the  suppression  of  the  Boxers, 
new  treaties  of  trade  and  navigation,  and 
indemnity  for  Chinese  employed  by  for- 
eigners. It  is  understood  that  the  Em- 
press Dowager  also  was  unwilling  that 
there  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
at  all  the  enlarged  list  of  persons  to  be 
punished,  and  was  willing  to  accept  only 
those  mentioned  at  first.  With  regard  to 
all  of  these,  however,  the  commissioners 
urged  the  point  that  this  was  only  a  pre- 
liminary note,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  discussion  of  these  vari- 
ous matters  after  the  signing,  and  it  was 
in  view  of  this  that  the  imperial  edict  in- 
structing them  to  sign  was  sent.  There 
continues  to  be  talk  about  the  return  of 
Emperor  Kwang  Su  to  Peking.  Reports 
on  every  hand  represent  him  as  anxious 
to  return,  tho  just  what  the  relation  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Empress  Dowager 
is  at  present  no  one  seems  to  know.  With 
regard  to  treaties,  the  British  Minister  to 
China  has  proposed  the  draft  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  including  seven  points : 
Freedom  for  coasting  vessels  and  for  all 
vessels  on  inland  waters,  especially  the 
Yangtse  River ;  permission  to  import 
foreign  salt ;  regulations  encouraging 
Chinese  investments  in  foreign  concerns ; 
extension  of  Chinese  exports  and  im- 
ports ;  protection  of  trademarks  and 
of  treaty  ports.  This  is  merely  a  tenta- 
tive presentation,  and  has  not  as  yet  been 
accepted.  With  regard  to  the  place  for 
the  negotiations  the  proposition  of  this 
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Government  that  they  should  be  conduct- 
ed at  Washington  has  been  withdrawn, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  will  continue 
to  be  held  in  China,  possibly  at  Shanghai. 
The  presence  in  Peking  of  a  brother  of 
the  Emperor  is  apparently  facilitating 
the  general  discussion.  He  represents  the 
Emperor  as  earnestly  desirous  to  return 
to  Peking  and  secure  peace  as  promptly 
as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  he  sets 
forth  the  China  side  of  the  question  with 
great  fairness  and  force.  Altogether 
the  impression  made  by  him  is  reported 
as  extremely  favorable. 

One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  contri- 
butions to  the  con- 
troversy as  to  the  cause  of  the  Chinese 
onslaught  appears  in  a  well-known  semi- 
official organ  of  the  Vatican  in  Rome,  La 
Voce  della  Verita.  This  article,  which  no 
doubt  reflects  the  sentiments  current  at 
the  Papal  court,  is  very  significant  for 
the  frank  way  in  which  it  makes  Ger- 
many responsible  for  these  troubles.  It 
is  entitled  "  The  True  Cause  of  the  Chi- 
nese Tragedy,"  and  among  other  things 
says  this : 

"  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  hatred  by 
the  Chinese  of  the  Europeans  and  the  Chris- 
tians in  general  dates  from  the  time  when  the 
old  traditional  Catholic  protectorate  in  the 
Orient  was  changed  into  its  present  form  {i.e., 
from  the  papal  protectorate  through  France 
to  Germany],  and  this  hatred  has  been  steadily 
developed  into  a  regular  fury. 

"  Bishop  Anzer  has  for  some  time  past  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries,  from  the  Emperor  William 
II  down,  not  made  a  secret  of  the  fact  that 
taking  possession  of  the  southern  province  of 
Shantung  by  the  Germans  has  aroused  such 
opposition,  disturbance  and  excitement  among 
the  Chinese  that  the  near  future  promises  little 
good.  And,  looked  at  justly,  have  not  the 
Chinese  reason  for  thinking  so? 

"  Germany  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected and  feared  nations  of  the  world,  but 
because  it  is  the  object  of  fear  it  must  make 
the  same  impression  that  a  powerfully  armed 
giant  does.  And  this  is  all  the  more  the  case 
since  other  nations  must  now  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  Germany — namely,  not  only  protect  their 
missionaries  but  unite  with  this  the  policy  of 
conquest.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  after 
the  Germans  had  gained  a  foothold  in  China, 
the  idea  spread  that  China  was  a  pie  from 
which  every  one  who  was  hungry  could  cut  a 
slice,  and  it  was  no  more  than  natural  that  a 
reaction  arose  in  Peking.  It  is  true  that  Ger- 
many in  its  advance  wanted  to  protect  the  mis- 
sionaries, but  it  is  also  true  that  the  manner  of 
protectorate  as  practiced  by  France  formerly 


had  not  in  th  e  least  the  element  of  danger  that 
the  present  method  has  produced.  Is  it  really 
necessary  that  everywhere  a  missionary  is  mis- 
treated the  protesting  power  must  seize  a  new 
province?  Certainly  not.  And  yet  this  prin- 
ciple took  dvc])  roots  after  Germany  had 
made  a  beginning  with  this  practice.  And 
one  of  the  results  of  this  new  protectorate 
would  have  been  the  dismemberment  of  China 
had  the  Chinesb  not  rebelled.  Who  knows  but 
what  the  presence  of  the  Germans  in  Shantung 
caused  the  Boiler  insurrection,  and  this  then 
caused  all  the  untold  sufferings  that  fol- 
lowed?" 

These  utterances  of  the  Papal  organ 
have  aroused  k  bitter  feeling  in  Germany, 
where  it  has  Jjeen  officially  declared  by 
the  present  Chancellor,  von  Biilow,  that 
it  was  at  the  earnest  solicitation  especial- 
ly of  Bishop  (Anzer  that  the  Germans 
assumed  the  protectorate  of  the  Catholics 
in  China,  and  Lit  was  the  murder  of  her 
Catholic  priestslthat  induced  Germany  to 
seize  Chinese  territory.  This,  says  the 
well-known  Protestant  missionary  in 
China,  Carl  Malus,  is  the  way  in  which 
the  Catholic  Church  thanks  its  benefac- 
tors. 

Prqbably  in  no  one  depart- 
ment has  Japan  shown  her 
power  of  development 
more  markedly  tpan  in  railways.  The 
growth  from  a  silngle  short  line  to  over 
3,700  miles  in  actual  use,  and  not  far 
from  6,000  miles  in  construction  and  use, 
within  the  period  6f  the  present  political 
system,  is  a  record  of  which  she  may 
well  be  proud.  The  first  line  was  the 
Shimbashi- Yokohama,  completed  in  1872 
by  the  Government  in  the  face  of  violent 
clamor  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
roused  by  the  strong  anti-foreign  spirit 
then  prevailing.  For  a  time  after  that 
there  was  little  extension,  but  after  a  few 
years  the  absolute  necessity  of  better 
means  of  intercommunication  became 
more  widely  recognized  and  a  new  period 
of  extension  commenced  in  1879,  so  that 
within  two  years  there  were  100  miles  of 
railways.  Up  to  this  point  the  whole  en- 
terprise was  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  became  evident,  however,  that 
the  Government  itself  could  not  accom- 
plish all  that  was  needed  and  opportuni- 
ties were  furnished  to  private  corpora- 
tions. Railway  laws  of  one  sort  and  an- 
other were  established  by  which  the  Gov- 
ernment held  a  general  control  over  the 
development.  The  next  few  years  showed 
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great  prosperity  in  the  industrial  world 
of  Japan,  and  there  was  almost  a  mania 
for  railway  enterprise,  reaching  its  climax 
in  1 89 1.  The  100  miles  in  188 1  increased 
to  600  in  1887,  to  over  1,000  ijn  1889,  and 
three  years  later  had  doubled.  There 
were  serious  drawbacks  felt  sis  the  result 
of  the  tendency  to  speculation,  but  the 
war  with  China  enabled  the  jGovernment 
to  continue  such  works  und<pr  the  provi- 
sions of  the  program  following  the  treaty 
of  peace,  and  the  embarrassment  was  only 
temporary.  It  appears  that  there  are  now 
58  private  railroad  companies  organ- 
ized, their  aggregate  m'.leage  being 
3,766  miles,  with  a  capital  oi  about  $246,- 
000,000.  There  are  in  addition  Govern- 
ment railways  aggregating;  2,063  miles, 
with  a  capital  of  about  $184,000,000, 
making  thus  a  total  of  5 $30  miles,  with 
a  capital  of  about  $430,060,000.  Of  this 
total  about  3,638  miles  are  in  operation, 
2,191  miles  in  course  oi  construction. 
The  passenger  traffic  during  the  past  year 
reached  102,115,942,  aind  the  fares 
amount  to  about  $23,000,000;  the  gross 
tonnage  of  freight  was  18,820,034  tons, 
the  receipts  being  over  $1*2,500,000.  The 
year  showed  an  increasej  of  3.1  per  cent, 
in  passengers,  19.2  per  /cent,  in  freight, 
ith  an  increase  of  19.2  per  cent,  on  fares 
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and  24.4  per  cent,  on  freight  receipts. 
The  Government  railwa'ys  are  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Railway  Work- 
ers' Bureau  and  the  Hokkaido  Railway 
office.  Of  the  58  private  companies  43 
have  opened  traffic,  while  15  are  still  in 
formation.  Provisional  charters  have 
also  been  granted  to  45  more.  One  fea- 
ture of  the  development  has  been  the  dis- 
solving of  a  number  of  companies.  Thus 
during  1899  five  were  dissolved,  while 
nine  provisional  charters  were  declared 
invalid.  At  present  the  entire  railway 
system  is  in  a  state  of  consolidation  rather 
than  of  development,  the  increase  of  the 
past  years  having  carried  it  to  a  point 
where  it  was  necessary  to  call  a  halt  in 
extension,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  of 
permanent  service  for  what  had  already 
been  established. 

The  situation  in  South  Africa 
remains  almost  as  much  in  the 
fog  as  it  was  a  week  ago.  Re- 
ports continue  to  come  in  of  Boer  bands 
roaming  here  and  there  in  Cape  Colony, 
but  they  seem  to  keep  clear  of  any  cen- 
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ters  where  there  is  the  slightest  danger  of 
coming  in  contact  with  British  troops, 
and  as  to  their  numbers  there  are  no  re- 
ports at  all  reliable.  A  single  newspaper 
correspondent  says  there  are  5,000  of 
them,  but  there  are  no  official  statements, 
and  the  fact  that  General  Kitchener  is 
paying  no  attention  whatever  to  that  part 
of  the  contest  confining  his  care  solely  to 
the  north,  would  indicate  that  he  does  not 
believe  the  movement  to  be  a  very  serious 
one.  There  was  a  scare  in  Cape  Town, 
and  volunteers  have  been  called  for  to  act 
as  home  guards.  The  response  has  been 
excellent,  and  there  are  as  yet  no  indica- 
tions of  concerted  action  among  the  Cape 
Dutch.  It  is  intimated  that  General 
Kitchener  considers  it  good  discipline  for 
them  to  have  practical  experience  in  sup- 
plying the  raiders  with  horses,  clothing 
and  food  without  remuneration.  In  the 
north  there  was  a  determined  effort  to 
capture  a  post  near  Pretoria.  That,  how- 
ever, failed,  and  altho  the  Boer  force,  said 
to  be  about  1,400,  escaped  with  a  train, 
they  failed  in  securing  military  supplies, 
which  was  evidently  the  object  of  their 
raid.  Of  Generals  De  Wet,  Delarey  and 
Botha  there  is  no  special  news.  The  Eng- 
lish plan  appears  to  be  to  strengthen  all 
the  posts  so  as  to  enable  them  to  hold 
their  own  against  attack,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  concentrate  unarmed 
Boers  in  camps  where  they  can  be  ade- 
quately protected,  and  free  the  troops  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  larger  bodies.  General 
Kitchener  has  not  allowed  his  general 
plan  to  be  thrown  into  disorder,  and  takes 
things  so  coolly  that  it  does  much  to  re- 
vive the  courage  of  those  who  have  feared 
that  the  descent  into  Cape  Colony  meant 
an  indefinite  continuance  of  the  war.  The 
fact  that  notwithstanding  these  particular 
raids  and  occasional  successes  the  gen- 
eral lines  of  communication  have  not  been 
seriously  interrupted  indicates  that  there 
is  not  as  much  at  the  basis  of  this  Boer 
invasion  as  has  been  reported.  Just  at  the 
close  of  the  week  comes  a  report  of  rather 
unusual  harshness  by  General  De  Wet  in 
flogging  some  peace  agents,  one  of  them 
a  British  subject.  This  has  been  so  con- 
trary to  his  previous  record  that  altho  in- 
dorsed as  fact  by  General  Kitchener  it 
must  be  accepted  with  some  reserve  for 
fuller  explanation.  In  England  public 
opinion  looks  upon  the  situation  with  lit- 
tle of  anxiety  if  with  little  of  pleasure. 
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AMONG  the  many  qualities  which 
separate  man  from  his  lower  kin- 
dred we  must  give  a  place  among 
the  foremost  to  the  fear  of  death.  Fear 
of  an  intense  kind  is  evident  enough 
among  the  brutes ;  yet  it  is  not  like  our 
own,  but  a  mere  emotion  that  owes  noth- 
ing to  an  understanding  of  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  danger.  It  is  probably 
like  the  terror  that  comes  to  us  in  night- 
mares, which,  tho  overwhelming,  is  in 
most,  if  not  all,  cases  quite  irrational ;  a 
vague  dread  of  harm  that  has  no  definite 
shape.  It  is  most  likely  that  in  these  tor- 
menting dreams  our  minds,  deprived  of 
their  higher  and  more  human  qualities, 
act  much  as  they  did  in  the  ancient  lower 
beings  from  which  we  came.  Sleep,  in- 
deed, appears  to  send  us  downward  along 
our  ancestral  line,  so  that  in  the  remnant 
of  thought  which  it  leaves  we  doubtless 
come  nearer  to  a  basis  of  sympathy  with 
the  kindred  brutes  than  we  ever  do  in  our 
active,  conscious  life. 

The  ancient  profitable  fear  which  led 
our  ancestors  of  innumerable  species  to 
shun  danger  and  thereby  to  survive  was 
accumulated  in  the  succession  and  trans- 
mitted to  man.  When  he  entered  on  his 
estate  this  impulse  became  qualified  by 
his  understanding.  In  place  of  the  rela- 
tively simple  impulse  which  led  him 
blindly  to  flee  from  danger,  we  begin  to 
find  the  human  reckoning  with  menaces 
and  some  kind  of  classification  of  them. 
In  this  assessment  of  perils  we  find  that 
of  death  given  the  foremost  place.  Tho 
in  the  lower  animals  we  generally  find 
that  there  is  a  fear  of  bodily  harm,  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  in  no  case  do  they  have 
any  notion  of  extinction.  While  certain 
beasts  are  evidently  much  disturbed  by 
the  smell  of  blood  and  are  affected  by  the 
cries  of  their  wounded  kindred,  they  pay 
no  attention  to  the  dead  of  their  kind ; 
death,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  first 
discovered  by  man. 

With  the  discovery  of  death  there  nec- 
essarily came  about  an  important  change 


in  the  distribution  of  fear.  In  life  below 
the  human  plane  this  emotion,  unguided 
to  any  considerable  extent  by  reason, 
with  rare  exceptions  is  exhibited  in  spon- 
taneous actions,  like  the  closing  of  the 
eyelids  when  the  eye  is  threatened.  When 
reason  comes  to  direct  the  tide  of  inherit- 
ed fear  this  ancient  reflex  action  rapidly 
diminishes.  Men,  like  the  brutes,  are  star- 
tled by  unexpected  happenings,  but,  ex- 
cept where  they  are  affected  by  the  con- 
tagion of  panic,  as  in  mobs,  their  reason 
leads  them  to  deal  with  the  appearances 
in  the  human  manner.  For  a  moment 
their  apprehension  is  brutal  in  its  inten- 
sity and  simplicity,  but  it  normally  passes 
from  that  primal  shape  to  the  larger 
state,  where  it  is  greatly  influenced  by  the 
intelligence.  The  steps  by  which  this 
passage  is  made  have  been  and  are  still 
among  the  most  important  in  their  effect 
on  the  development  of  our  societies.  They 
are  not  easy  to  trace,  except  in  mere  out- 
line, but  what  we  can  see  is  interesting. 

With  the  recognition  of  death  as  the 
supreme  ill  a  large  part  of  the  inherited 
impulse  to  fear  was  directed  to  that  inci- 
dent. Stimulated  by  the  imagination,  the 
ancient  motive  of  terror  has  among  many 
peoples  been  so  concentrated  on  the  end 
of  life  that  the  natural  joy  of  living  is  al- 
most effaced.  The  delight  of  their  days  is 
as  nothing,  set  as  it  is  in  fancy  against 
the  imagined  darkness.  Because  the 
realm  that  lies  beyond  death  cannot  be 
explored  by  the  reason,  the  fear  that  is 
given  to  it  retains  in  large  measure  the 
massive,  irrational  quality  which  the  emo- 
tion has  in  the  lower  animals.  It  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  most  brutal  of  our  mo- 
tives— around  it  men  have  gathered  a 
host  of  fancies,  which  serve  to  make  an 
event  as  noble  and  natural  as  birth  the 
nightmare  of  their  lives.  Among  primi- 
tive men,  before  the  ideas  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility became  well  developed,  or  the 
idea  of  vengeful  gods  is  shaped,  the  fear 
of  death,  tho  evidently  keen,  does  not  ap- 
proach the  climax  it  attains  in  the  follow- 
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ers  of  certain  religions,  where  it  is  incited  shape  and  in  vastly  its  greater  parts,  its 

by  great  literatures  and  supported  by  all  effects  are  altogether  evil.    When  we  con- 

the  influences  of  authority.    In  those  con-  sider  that  wonderful  anomaly  of  civilized 

ditions  fear  may  become  an  impulse  ap-  societies,  war,  and  seek  to  find  a  reason 

parently  as  blind  and  unreasoning  as  it  is  for  its  strange  endurance  amid  the  reli- 

in  our  lower  kindred.  gious  and  economic  forces  that  contend 

A   secondary   effect   of    fear   may   be  against  it,  we  have  to  find  the  explanation 

found  in  the  curious  worship  which  men  in  the  ancient  and  firmly  planted  worship 

give  to  valor ;  of  all  the  idols  they  have  of  courage  which  has  been  bred  in  our 

bowed  to    valor  has  been  the  object  of  kind  by  the  fear  of  death.    If  we  cast  an 

most  constant  adoration.    Patience,  forti-  account  with  the  profit  and  loss  which  the 

tude,  generosity  and  other  more  enviable  worship  of  war  heroes  has  brought  and  is 

virtues  may  be  commended  by  the  better  to  bring  to  man,  the  judgment  must  be 

sort,  but  the  courage  that  faces  death  un-  that  the  evil  of  it  far  outweighs  the  good, 

moved  awakes  the  hearts  of  all  kinds,  if  If  in  time  it  is  found  possible  to  bear 

not  all  conditions,  of  men.    To  appeal  to  down  the  war  motive  so  that  the  ideal  of 

them  most  affectingly  a  career,  however  valiant  death  facing  shall  not  relate  to 

noble,  must  terminate  in  some  brave  fac-  battles,  then,  and  then  only,  will  the  hero 

ing  of  the  end.    The  reason  for  this  is  so  be  truly  helpful. 

obvious  that  it  may  be  shortly  told.   From        The  fear  of  death  and  the  ideal  of  per- 

the  hero  facing  death  we  gather  courage  sonal  valor  which  it  breeds  are  both  the 

where  we  know  it  is  to  be  most  needed,  products  of  antiquity.    There  is  some  rea- 

where  we  most  doubt  our  power  to  meet  son  to  believe  that  they  are  alike  under- 

terror  as  men  should.    As  he  goes  brave-  going  a  certain  change  which  may  in  time 

ly  into  the  darkness  each  feels  that  there,  make  them  less  evil  than  they  now  are. 

by  the  grace  of  God,  goes  himself  in  his  Within  a  hundred  years  the  hard  reli- 

time.  gious  beliefs  which  have  done  the  most  to 

That   the   adoration    of   valor    results  make  death  terrible  have  been  most  soft- 

from  the  intense  fear  of  death  which  is  ened  or  have  become  disregarded.     The 

characteristic  of  our  race  and  time  ap-  trend   of  our  modern   literature,   tho  it 

pears  to  be  proved  by  the  relative  absence  still  inclines  to  favor  the  military  hero,  is 

of  it  among  the  people  who  have  com-  to  display  the  heroism  of  simple,  brave 

paratively    little    of    such    fear.      Thus  living  whenever  it  is  found,  and  to  show 

among  the  Chinese,  who  appear  to  meet  men  that  there  are  even  nobler  sacrifices 

death  with  far  less  apprehension  than  we  than  war  affords.    As  a  result  of  these  in- 

do,  there  is  an  evident  lack  of  worshipful  fluences  we  find  that  the  attention  which 

relation   to  valor.       The   experience   of  of  old  man  gave  to  his  own  death  is  more 

European  soldiers  who  have  trained  them  and  more  being  turned  to  the  remoter  but 

and  led  them  in  battle  shows  that  they  are  no   less    grievous    care     concerning   the 

naturally  as  brave  as  our  own  folk.  Their  death  of  others.     Anxiety  and  grief  be- 

behavior  when  led  by  their  own   com-  cause  of  others  appear  to  be  taking  the 

manders  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  place  of  the  more  primitive  and  personal 

supposition  that  because  they  fear  but  lit-  fear  of  the  end.    Altho  this  change  prom- 

tle  they  have  scantily,  if  at  all,  developed  ises  no  lightening  of  the  burden  death 

the  ideal  of  courage  which  impels  all  well  lays  on  men,  it  greatly  alters  its  charac- 

conditioned  men  of  our  race  to  face  grave  ter.    In  place  of  an  entirely  selfish  fear  it 

dangers  in  a  valiant  manner.  gives  an  emotion  which,  tho  still  in  large 

Few  will  doubt  that  the  heroic  motive  measure  hedonistic,  is  much  affected  by 

which  has  developed  from  our  unreason-  sympathy. 

ing  fear  of  death  has  in  some  measure  re-  The  gain  we  have  made  concerning  the 
lieved  the  vast  ill.  That  they  might  face  fear  of  death  is  best  shown  by  the  wide 
it  men  have  summoned  up  courage  which  extension  in  modern  times  of  various  so- 
has  served  to  ennoble  myriad  lives  that  cial  institutions  which  guard  dependent 
never  had  a  chance  to  display  their  heroic  survivors  from  the  ills  that  the  loss  of 
quality.  At  its  best  this  courage  which  support  which  the  taking  away  of  a  bread- 
calmly  faces  the  cross  or  the  storms  of  winner  may  entail.  When  we  come  to 
sea  or  battle  is  among  the  noblest  things  reckon  up  the  gains  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
of   human    nature ;   but   in   its   ordinary  tury  it  is  probable  that  the  profit  in  this 
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field  will  be  found  to  outweigh  that  which 
has  been  won  in  any  other.  Our  system 
of  insurance  has  its  value  not  in  the  pro- 
tection it  affords,  but  in  larger  measure  in 
the  change  of  attitude  toward  death  which 
it  has  fostered.  In  all  ages  men  have  en- 
deavored to  lay  by  some  store  for  those 
whom  they  supported,  but  such  action  is 
qualified  by  the  ordinary  selfish  motive  of 
gain.  The  miser,  while  indulging  his  de- 
sire for  hoarding,  could  find  his  excuse  in 
the  idea  that  it  would  in  time  benefit  oth- 
ers. The  moral  advantage  of  the  life  in- 
surance system  is  that  through  it  men  are 
brought  to  face  death  in  an  unselfish  man- 
ner ;  to  face  it  as  men  who  consider  their 
lives  not  as  their  own,  but  as  a  part  of  the 
larger  life  of  their  kind. 

All  those  advances  in  the  organization 
of  society  which  tend  to  make  men  feel 
themselves  to  be  parts  of  an  enduring 
whole  serve  to  diminish  the  consideration 
of  death.  In  large  measure  the  moral 
strength  of  armies,  the  simplest  of  the 
social  frameworks,  is  due  to  the  sense  of 
association  they  afford  their  members. 
They  know  that  the  company,  regiment 
or  other  unit  in  which  they  fall  will  sur- 
vive, so  that  they  in  a  way  will  live  on 
and  share  its  glory.  In  even  higher  meas- 
ure the  institutions  of  peace,  if  they  at- 
tain the  quality  of  permanence  and  dig- 
nity that  may  make  them  dear  to  man, 
serve  to  lessen  the  burden  of  mortality. 
In  effect  our  institutions  become  with 
their  advance  more  and  more  serviceable 
instruments  for  turning  men  away  from 
the  ancient  self-regarding  fear.  In  the 
spiritual  way  they  act  much  as  does  the 
bodily  association  of  polyps  in  a  com- 
munity where  the  contact,  tho  lessening 
the  separate  value  of  the  individual,  re- 
pays its  loss  by  giving  it  a  new  and  larger 
life  as  a  shareholder  in  a  social  order. 

Those  who  have  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  fear  of  death  in  guiding 
the  conduct  of  men  may  well  ask  what  is 
to  be  the  future  of  this  motive,  in  what 
ways  is  it  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
progress  of  knowledge  or  the  develop- 
ment of  sympathy.  So  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cern, the  ancient,  intense  fear  of  the  pass- 
ing, so  common  among  people  of  our  race 
and  religion,  is  fading  away.  Natural  sci- 
ence has  done  much  to  reconcile  men  to 
this  realm  by  showing  that  all  we  find 
there  is  order  and  harmony  ;  that  it  has  no 
room  for  demons.     Religion  is  abandon- 


ing— has  indeed  effectively  abandoned — 
the  teachings  which  most  served  terror  to 
the  passage.  We  may  be  reasonably  sure 
that  the  dark  age  is  by,  and  that  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us  will  be  spared 
the  torment  their  ancestors  knew.  We 
may,  moreover,  be  sure  that  the  measure 
of  sympathetic  association  in  the  manifold 
ways  in  which  the  spirits  of  men  come  to- 
gether is  stedfastly  and  rapidly  to  in- 
crease, until  their  lives  become  so  far 
merged  in  their  interests  that  their  indi- 
vidual fate  will  not  grievously  concern 
them.  There  will,  of  course,  long,  per- 
haps always,  remain  a  large  remnant  of 
what  we  may  term  organic  fear,  that 
which  is  rooted  in  our  animal  experience 
and  remains  in  our  minds,  as  do  certain 
useless  remnants  of  our  earlier  life  in  our 
bodies.  Yet  if  we  deal  wisely  with  the 
matter  we  may  hope  to  force  this  remain- 
ing part  of  the  ancient  evil  into  the  limbo 
of  half-consciousness,  where  it  will  trouble 
us  no  more  than  does  the  instinctive  fear 
of  treading  on  the  edges  of  precipices  or 
of  lonely  going  in  the  dark. 

At  present  the  most  important  question 
concerning  the  fear  of  death  is  to  what 
extent  we  can  help  the  natural  and  in- 
stinctive process  of  its  elimination  by  any 
kind  of  education.  While  accepting  the 
fact  that  some  advances  in  human  con- 
duct, such  as  those  that  relate  to  decent 
behavior,  may  best  be  left  to  develop 
through  imitation,  without  or  with  the 
least  possible  direct  teaching,  it  may  still 
be  held  that  we  have  an  evil  which  may 
be  lessened  by  instruction.  Just  so  far  as 
men  can  be  brought  to  see  that  their  indi- 
vidual lives  exist  and  have  value  because 
of  the  life  that  has  gone  before,  is  with 
them  and  is  to  come  after  them,  will  the 
sense  of  isolation  which  death  enforces 
be  diminished.  Some  progress  toward 
this  end  has  been  attained  by  the  modern 
studies  concerning  the  successions  of  life 
upon  this  earth.  The  truth,  now  so  gen- 
erally accepted,  that  man  is  but  the  last 
step  in  a  series  of  beings  which  through 
the  geologic  ages  has,  by  the  way  of  un- 
ending death,  gone  forward  to  his  vast 
accomplishment,  has  done  much  to  pro- 
vide a  nobler  understanding  of  that  event. 
When  this,  the  greatest  contribution  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  comes  to  be  a 
background  to  our  concepts  of  mortal- 
ity the  hideous  aspects  of  death  must  dis- 
appear.   The  sorrows  of  the  parting,  the 
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innate  shrinking  from  llic  end,  will  doubt- 
less stay-  il  is  indeed  not  to  be  desired 
that  they  should  pass;  but  sel  in  that  no 

ble  procession  death  can  never  again  be 
what  of  old  it  was  to  men. 

So  far  as  teaching,  other  than  that  of 
religion,  can  affect  the  state  of  mind 
toward  death,  it  must  accomplish  that  end 
bv  showing  the  actual  relation  of  the  in- 


dividual to  his  associates.  Our  knowledge 
of  ibis  matter  is  now  sufficiently  clear  and 
affirmed  to  warrant  its  use  in  education, 
it  should,  indeed,  be  the  very  foundation 
on  which  we  should  seek  to  build  a  sound 
understanding  of  the  place  of  men  in  na- 
ture. We  can  anticipate  much  good  from 
such  teaching,  but  the  best  of  it  will  be 
the  help  it  will  give  men  in  facing  death. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


The    Merchant    Marine    and   the    Subsidy   Bill. 

By  Charles  H.   Cramp. 

[Mr  Cramp,  as  head  of  the  Cramp  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company,  constructors  of  a  number  of  the  cruisers 
and  battle  ships  of  the  new  navy  and  builders  of  many  ships  in  the  ocean  carrying  trade,  has  been  a  prominent  advo- 
cate of  the  subsidy  bill  now  before  Congress. —  Editor.] 


I    TAKE   it   there   are   few    intelligent 
Americans  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill 
now  pending  in  Congress. 

Its  object  is  primarily  to  secure  for  our 
country  its  legitimate  share  of  the  ocean 
carrying  trade. 

That  share  is  now  held  by  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany,  and  was  obtained  by 
those  countries  through  Government  aid, 
somewhat  similar  in  scope  to  that  called 
for  in  the  Subsidy  bill.  This  aid  was 
given  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
as  a  matter  of  broad  public  policy.  Great 
Britain  has  followed  the  system  since  the 
beginning  of  ocean  steam  navigation,  or 
about  sixty  years.  In  that  time  she  has 
spent  $240,000,000,  or  an  average  of 
$4,000,000  a  year.  Germany  also  has 
fostered  the  ocean  carrying  trade  for  the 
past  ten  or  twelve  years  with  generous 
subsidies  and  by  other  methods.  The  re- 
sult is  that  she  is  pressing  Great  Britain 
hard  for  first  place.  Both  these  coun- 
tries have  profited  immensely,  by  the  op- 
eration, not  only  in  having  men  and 
ships  always  ready  in  the  event  of  war, 
but  also  in  the  enormous  revenues  of  the 
ocean  carriers  and  the  shipbuilding 
trades. 

These  profits  have  been  paid  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  producers  and  consumers 
of  the  United  States,  our  present  yearly 
bill  to  Great  Britain  alone  being  $280,- 
000,000.  The  same  is  true  in  lesser  de- 
gree with  regard  to  Germany. 


Unless  we  have  a  merchant  marine  of 
our  own  we  must  continue  to  pay  this  an- 
nual tribute  indefinitely. 

The  Civil  War  was  a  great  misfortune 
to  American  shipbuilders.  It  was  a  for- 
tune to  the  English. 

The  supremacy  of  metal  ships  began 
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about  i860,  and  since  that  time  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  total  steam  tonnage 
of  the  world,  metal  built,  has  been  the 
product  of  British  ship  yards. 
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From  i860  to  1875  Great  Britain  had  fact  that  the  output  for  the  year  1900  waa 
her  naval  vessels  built  in  private  ship  valued  at  nearly  $15,000,000.  As  a  cor- 
yards;  and  for  them  she  paid  a  liberal  ollary  to  this  I  would  say  that  the  an- 
price.  The  Government  aimed  to  edu-  nual  average  value  of  the  product  of 
cate  shipbuilders  and  mechanics,  and  ul-  British  ship  yards  is  $700,000,000.  No 
timately  to  create  large  plants,  fully  schoolmaster's  theories  can  wipe  out  the 
equipped  for  the  construction  of  the  cold  logic  of  these  facts  and  figures, 
greatest  war  ships.  The  far  sighted  pur-  In  the  bill  now  before  Congress  lies 
pose  was,  of  course,  to  be  in  posture  for  the  key  to  the  future.  We  have  a  tariff 
war  and  preparation,  if  need  came,  at  the  that  protects  every  industry  in  this  broad 
shortest  possible  notice.  But  the  plan  land  except  shipbuilding  and  ship  own- 
had  better  and  more  far  reaching  results,  ing.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the 
These  vessels  sailed  into  every  port  in  the  drain  of  American  gold  which  annually 
world,  and  advertised  the  excellence  of  flows  outward  to  Great  Britain  as  a  trib- 
British  handiwork.  For  30  years  from  ute  to  her  monopoly  of  the  ocean  carry- 
1860  to  1890  British  ship  yards  were  busy  ing  trade  is  enormous, 
supplying  the  navies  of  all  countries  in  No  one  who  is  conversant  with  the 
the  world,  except  France  and  the  United  facts  in  the  case  will  contend  that  the  bill 
States,  with  vessels  of  war.  The  gen-  is  perfect.  All  that  its  best  friends  claim 
eral  result  was  to  build  up  metal  ship-  for  it  is  that  it  is  the  entering  wedge 
building,  so  that  for  forty  years  it  has  which  will  ultimately  revive  American 
been  the  greatest  and  most  profitable  of  commerce. 
all  British  industries.  The  bill  has  been  attacked  from  every 

I  have  said  that  the  Civil  War  was  a  conceivable  point  of  view.  It  has  been 
misfortune  to  American  shipbuilders,  most  fiercely  assailed  by  those  who  know 
That  war  annihilated  our  commercial  the  least  about  the  subject's  merits.  One 
fleet,  both  in  sail  and  steam.  Some  of  of  the  commonest  charges  is  that  it  in- 
these  ships  were  bought  by  our  own  Gov-  volves  a  concession  to  those  who  wish  to 
ernment ;  others  were  destroyed  by  those  admit  foreign  built  ships.  Now  this  pro- 
in  arms  against  it.  The  remainder  were  vision  was  inserted  in  the  bill  as  a  con- 
transferred  to  foreign  flags.  At  the  end  ciliatory  measure,  on  the  principle  that 
of  the  war  the  business  of  owning  and  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  Free 
operating  ships  in  this  country  had  ship  doctrinaires  have  constantly  as- 
passed  away  and  no  effort  was  made  to  serted  that  American  shipbuilders  were 
revive  it.  Our  ocean  carrying  trade  had  willing  to  leave  the  country  without  a 
gone  into  other  hands,  and  there  was  no  merchant  marine,  rather  than  have  any 
demand  for  new  ships,  for  the  reason  of  it  built  abroad.  This  proviso  is  the 
that  no  one  cared  to  undertake  the  risk  of  answer  to  that  assertion. 
the  shipping  business  under  the  condi-  American  shipbuilders  are  willing  to 
tions  then  obtaining.  To  make  a  bad  make  any  sacrifice  that  does  not  involve 
matter  worse,  our  Government  adopted  annihilation  in  order  to  have  something 
the  policy  of  doing  its  own  naval  work,  done  for  American  ship  owners.  They 
In  addition  to  this,  all  legislation  for  the  know  better  than  any  one  can  tell  them 
first  ten  years  after  the  war  was  adverse  just  how  much  sacrifice  is  involved  in  this 
to  American  shipping  interests,  and  proviso  and  are  prepared  to  meet  it. 
therefore  favorable  to  the  interests  of  for-  Another  contention  by  the  opponents 
eign  ship  owners.  of  the  bill  is  that  it  costs  more  to  build  a 

We  have  then  to  face  the  anomalous  ship  on  this  side  than  it  does  on  the  Clyde 

condition  of  British  shipbuilding,  aided  or  the  Mersey.  This  is  true,  but  it  would 

and   encouraged   by  lavish   Government  not  be  true  if  American  shipbuilding  had 

patronage,   and   American   shipbuilding,  received   a  tithe  of  the   encouragement 

depressed   and   discouraged   by   adverse  given  English  and  German  shipbuilders, 
legislation.  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  the  first  cost 

There  has  lately  appeared  in  the  news-  of  ships  is  not  of  paramount  importance 

papers  an  account  of  the  wonderful  in-  as  a  factor  in  securing  our  share  of  the 

crease  of  shipbuilding  on  the  Delaware,  ocean  carrying  trade.     The  expense  of 

The  writers  pointed  with  pride  to  the  running  a  vessel  after  it  is  built  is,  how 
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ever,  a  factor,  and  it  is  just  here  that  the 
Subsidy  bill  comes  to  the  assistance  of  the 
shipbuilder  and  owner. 

Altho  the  shipbuilding  and  ship  own- 
ing- business  in  this  country  has  b^en 
languishing  for  more  than  forty  years, 
men  connected  with  these  industries  have 
never  ceased  to  hope  that  the  day  would 
come  when  they  would  be  given  a  fight- 
ing chance  for  their  share  in  the  ocean 
carrying  trade.  There  never  was  a  bet- 
ter chance  for  them  than  at  the  present 
moment.  England's  war  in  South  Af- 
rica has  demoralized  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  world.  Germany  has  already  ta- 
ken advantage  of  the  altered  conditions, 
and  is  rapidly  making  inroads  on  British 
carrying  trade  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
The  British  Government  took  for  trans- 
ports and  colliers  nearly  every  ship  in  the 
transatlantic  trade.  The  withdrawal  of 
these  craft  from  active  commerce  has 
made  an  enormous  demand  for  vessels; 
for  it  is  a  well  understood  fact  among 
shipbuilders  that  all  ships  are  rendered 
useless  by  such  service,  and  can  never 
again  enter  the  commercial  line. 

Another  reason  for  the  great  demand 
for  ships  is  that  the  modern  call  for  ves- 
sels is  for  craft  much  larger  in  dimen- 
sions than  formerly.  There  are  vessels 
now  building  which  are  700  feet  in  length 
and  75  feet  in  width.  Five  years  ago  such 
a  thing  would  not  have  been  thought  of. 

Let  me  add  that  the  ocean  carrying- 
trade  has  only  just  begun  to  replace  the 
vessels  taken  from  it  by  our  Government 
for  use  during  the  Spanish  War. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
the  demand  for  ships  exists.  It  is  so 
great  at  the  present  time  that  it  cannot  be 
supplied,  and  wages  have  gone  up  in 
every  ship  yard  in  this  country  and  Great 
Britain  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  skilled  la- 
bor. 

It  being  admitted  that  the  demand  ex- 
ists, let  us  see  how  we  are  prepared  to 
meet  it  here.  To  begin  with,  it  is  an  un- 
disputed fact  that  both  England  and  Ger- 
many will,  in  a  very  few  years,  have  to 
come  to  the  United  States  for  the  raw 
material  to  build  their  ships — and,  what 


is  of  equal  importance,  they  will  have  to 
come  here  for  the  coal  with  which  to  run 
them. 

For  the  past  few  years  we  have  been 
turning  out  more  coal  and  iron  than  Eng- 
land, and  her  products  of  coal  and  iron 
have  made  England  the  great  commer- 
cial country  she  is.  But  her  coal  fields 
and  her  iron  fields  are  becoming  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
both  products  can  be  brought  from  this 
country  and  laid  at  her  door  more  cheap- 
ly than  they  can  be  mined  at  home. 

We  have  the  demand  for  ships  and  the 
raw  material  with  which  to  supply  that 
demand.  We  have  also  ship  yards 
equipped  with  tools,  implements  and 
skilled  workmen  equal  to  any  in  the 
world. 

Why,  then,  having  all  the  advantages 
which  go  to  make  up  a  ship,  do  we  af- 
ford such  a  pitiful  showing  in  the  ocean 
carrying  trade  ? 

The  answer  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
word — labor.  American  workmen  will 
do  more  and  better  work  than  the  work- 
men of  any  other  nationality  on  earth. 
But  they  must  be  better  fed,  better 
clothed,  and,  as  a  consequence,  better 
paid. 

But  as  I  have  already  stated,  this  ap- 
plies in  greater  degree  in  the  operation  of 
ships  after  they  are  built  than  to  the  first 
cost.  A  ship  that  burns  5,000  tons  of 
coal  in  a  voyage  takes  an  army  of  men 
to  handle  it.  There  is  another  army  of 
stewards  and  engineers  aboard  such  a 
vessel,  and  the  difference  in  wages  paid 
over  that  paid  in  British  vessels  is  great. 

In  conclusion  I  would  state  that  it  is 
my  firm  opinion  that  the  Subsidy  bill 
would  overcome  this  difficulty  and  give 
the  United  States  a  chance  for  its  honest 
share  of  the  ocean  carrying  trade. 

That  trade  would  redound  to  the  bene- 
fit of  all  classes — farmers,  manufacturers 
and  artisans.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  only  the  great  lines  now  in  existence 
would  benefit  by  the  bill.  The  people  who 
would  be  most  benefited  would  be  the 
owners  of  freight  ships,  and  through 
them  the  country  at  large. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


Old    Home    Week. 


By  the  Hon.  Frank  W.   Rollins, 

Governor  ok  New  Hampshire. 


FOR  many  years  I  traveled  extensive- 
ly over  New  England  but  particu- 
larly over  New  Hampshire.  The 
loss  and  decay  in  some  of  the  agricultural 
sections  was  brought  closely  home  to  me, 
and  it  was  while  studying  on  this  prob- 
lem and  its  remedy  that  the  idea  of  Old 
Home  Week  occurred  to  me  as  a  possible 
help  in  restoring  lost  people  and  condi- 
tions. 

I  prepared  my  plan  in  its  details  and 
called  a  convention  at  Concord  of  all  in- 
terested. It  was  largely  attended,  and 
the  parent  or  State  association  was 
formed  then  and  there.  This  was  in  the 
spring  of  1899.  From  this  parent  asso- 
ciation sprang  the  local  ones,  the  idea  be- 
ing to  have  a  local  association  in  every 
town  if  possible.  More  than  fifty  local 
societies  were  organized  and  reported  to 
the  central  organization  at  once.  I  was 
very  actively  assisted  in  this  work  by  the 
State  Grange,  which  from  first  to  last  has 
been  my  mainstay.  As  soon  as  local  or- 
ganizations were  formed  a  canvass  was 
made  of  each  town  to  get  up  lists  of  for- 
mer inhabitants  of  the  town  or  their  de- 
scendants, it  being  the  aim  to  prepare  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  complete  list  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  New  Hampshire 
living  elsewhere.  Copies  of  these  lists 
were  sent  to  the  State  Association. 

Early  in  the  summer  I  issued  an  invita- 
tion to  all  whose  names  we  had  secured, 
and  generally  through  the  associated 
press  to  visit  us  for  a  certain  week  in 
August.  The  invitation  was  in  the  name 
of  the  State  and  in  the  form  of  a  procla- 
mation. Perhaps  the  best  way  to  illus- 
trate it  is  to  read  my  invitation  for  1900. 
State  of  New  Hampshire, 

Executive  Department, 
Frank  W.  Rollins,  Governor, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  June  15,  1900. 
"  Old  Home  Week  in  New  Hampshire  will 
be  celebrated  August  nth  to  August  18th,  1900, 
and  it  gives  me  unqualified  pleasure  to  invite 
the  absent  sons  and  daughters  of  the  State  and 
all  who  have  some  time  lived  within  its  bor- 
ders, to  return  during  that  week  and  assist  us 
in  kindling  the  fires  of  State  patriotism.     The 


busy  cities,  the  thriving  villages,  the  little 
towns  and  hamlets  among  our  smiling  hills  will 
receive  our  visitors  with  genuine  New  Hamp- 
shire hospitality. 

'  The  custom  of  observing  Old  Home  Week 
was  inaugurated  last  year  with  complete  suc- 
cess. Many  thousands  of  New  Hampshire's 
absent  children  returned,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  number  will  be  greatly  increased  this 
year. 

"  That  Old  Home  Week  appealed  to  the 
highest  sentiments  and  aroused  feelings  long 
dormant  was  shown  by  hundreds  of  poems, 
sonnets,  songs,  and  marches  dedicated  to  our 
State,  by  historical  addresses  and  articles  of 
interest  and  value,  and  by  orations  of  great 
ability. 

"  The  endowment  of  libraries,  the  erection 
of  public  buildings,  the  awakened  interest  in 
village  improvements  and  better  highways,  the 
repurchasing  of  old  homesteads  and  farms,  af- 
ford proof  that  the  festival  also  appealed  to  the 
practical  side  of  men's  natures. 

"  Absent  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Granite 
State,  no  matter  what  success  has  crowned 
your  efforts  in  your  adopted  home,  remember 
that  the  '  precious  dust  of  your  kindred  is 
here.'  No  matter  how  dark  the  clouds  about 
you,  remember  that  '  the  staid  Doric  meeting- 
house prays  for  you  yet.' 

"  '  Which  one  of  her  own  can  a  mother  forget? 
My  heart  is  not  granite :  I  long  for  you  yet. 
From  my  watch-tower  of  hills  I  have  viewed 

you  afar, 
Wherever  the  toils  of  humanity  are ; 
My  heart  is  not  granite :  I  long  you  to  see ; 
O  children,  my  children,  come  home  once  to 
me.' 

"  Given  at  the  Council  Chamber  in  Concord 
this  fifteenth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fourth. 

"  Frank  W.  Rollins,  Governor." 

We  adopted  all  sorts  of  devices  for 
bringing  the  festival  to  notice.  We  had 
buttons  and  badges,  stationery  with  cuts 
of  familiar  home  scenes,  stamps  for  en- 
velopes and  packages,  and  we  were  given 
the  willing  assistance  of  the  press  of  the 
country,  which  is  always  ready  to  help 
anything  new.  New  Hampshire  received 
advertising  which  she  could  not  have 
bought  with  $200,000  cash. 

In  1899  over  fifty  towns  celebrated, 
and  in  1900  over  one  hundred.  No  doubt 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
will  in  1901.     Thus  the  idea  is  to  make  it 
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a  permanent  festival  so  that  every  one  The  State  of  Maine,  seeing  the  benefit 
can  come  home  on  that  date,  and  be  sure  derived  by  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
of  finding  the  friends  and  comrades  of  has  adopted  the  idea,  and  had  its  first 
his  youth.  The  idea  is  constantly  formal  celebration  this  year.  The  pa- 
spreading  throughout  our  State,  and  its  pers  have  thoroughly  described  the 
beneficent  results  are  appreciated.  splendid  success  which  attended  it  from 

We  have  had  in  addition  to  this  an  one  end  of   Maine  to  the  other,  many 

enormous  correspondence  with  natives  of  thousands  of  her  children  returned,  and 

New  Hampshire  resident  in  other  States  from  Kittery  to  Eastport  there  was  one 

who  are  interested  in  the  scheme,  and  grand  celebration,  one  outpouring  of  hos- 

who,  while  not  able  to  return,  wish  to  as-  pitality  and  kindly  feeling.     There  can 

sist  in  one  way  or  another.  be  no  doubt  of  its  permanency  in  Maine 

Old  Home  Week  has  appealed  to  the  nor  of  its  beneficial  results.     I  hope  that 

best  and  highest  sentiments  of  our  peo-  in  Maine  a  larger  percentage  of  the  small 

pie.     A  perfect  flood  of  poems  and  songs  towns  will  adopt  the  plan  next  year,  and 

has  been  brought  out  by  these  celebra-  not  leave  it  so  much  to  the  larger  towns 

tions,  many  historical  records  of  great  and    cities.     The    best    results    and    the 

value  to  the  State  have  been  written,  and  most  lasting  results  of  Old  Home  Week 

addresses  which  will  be  preserved  as  of  are  to  be  obtained,  not  in  the  large  cit- 

great  local  interest  have  been  delivered,  ies,  but  in  the  small  towns,  villages  and 

We  shall  issue  a  book  containing  some  of  hamlets.  The  Old  Home  Week  idea  does 

the  best  of  these  addresses  immediately.  not  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  manufac- 

The    practical    results    entirely    aside  turing  town  or  city  where  the  popula- 

from  those  of  a  sentimental  nature  have  tion  is  migratory  and  shifting,  and  I  have 

been  the  improvement  of  our  roads,  the  found  it  almost  impossible  to  do  anything 

formation  of  village  improvement  socie-  with  the  plan  in  our  manufacturing  cen- 

ties,  an  enlarged  interest  in  forestry,  the  ters. 

erection  of  library  building  and  the  im-  I  am  informed  that  Vermont  is  plan- 

provement  of  those  already  in  existence,  ning  to  celebrate  in  1901 ;  and  it  is  also 

the   purchase   of   many   old   homesteads  under     consideration     in     Connecticut, 

and  abandoned  farms  and  quite  an  ex-  There  were  one  or  two  local  Old  Home 

tensive  returning  of  former  residents  of  Week  celebrations  in  Massachusetts ;  and 

the  State  to  their  old  homes  permanent-  I  have  some  confidence  that  the  idea  will 

ly.  be  adopted   eventually  by  all  the  New 

During  Old  Home  Week  this  year  I  England  States, 
visited  eight  places,  and  took  part  in  the  One  of  the  New  York  papers  suggested 
local  celebrations,  and  they  were  without  that  it  be  recognized  by  the  thirteen  orig- 
exception  the  scenes  of  unalloyed  pleas-  inal  States.  This  scheme  appeals  to  me 
ure  and  happiness.  I  personally  met  very  strongly,  and  I  wish  it  might  be  car- 
many  of  the  returning  sons  and  daugh-  ried  out. 

ters,   and   found   them   enthusiastic  and  If  one  has  any  doubt  as  to  the  value 

overjoyed  at  meeting  their  former  friends  oi  the  plan  a  visit  to  one  of  the  Old  Home 

and  associates.     I  am  confident  that  they  Week  celebrations  will  dispel  it,  and  I 

all  stand  ready  to  aid  and  assist  their  na-  believe  fill  him  with  enthusiasm  and  hope- 

tive  towns,  and  their  munificence  will  not  fulness. 

only  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  places  of  Each  year  we  issue  a  book  giving  a 

their  nativity  but  will  be  a  pleasure  to  brief  account   of  every  celebration  and 

them.     The  giver  is  as  much  improved  the  principal  speeches — and  we  are  get- 

and  benefited  in  such  cases  as  the  recip-  ting  some  great  speeches.     I  shall  be  glad 

ient.  to  send  copies  of  this  book  to  any  who 

The  tendency  of  this  celebration  is  to  will  apply.     Edna  Dean  Proctor  has  also 

knit   the   people    of    our    country    more  issued  an  Old  Home  Week  edition  of  her 

closely  together,  to  bring  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  poems. 

the  different  sections  into  contact,  to  re-  President  Tucker  said : 

new    former    associations    and    relation-  "  Every   State  holds   sovereignty  over  not 

ships   and  to  build   up   a  better  under-  simply  its  own  soil  but  its  own  kindred  wher- 

standitiP-  and    a    nermanent   afTerrmn    Kp  ever  they  may  go'  and  under  such  sovereignty 

standing  ana  a  permanent  affection  be-  has  the  right  to  summon  every  one  who  was 

tween  widely  scattered  people.  born  of  its  loins  to  come  back  to  the  old  home." 
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I  acted  upon  this  dictum  of  President  made  to  pay  as  it  is  in  Switzerland,  and 

Tucker's    in    issuing    my    proclamation,  we  believe  that  by  proper  laws  our  State 

and  if  you  knew  what  its  results  had  been  can  be  reforested  and  still  furnish  large 

to  my  State,  what  a  joy  and  gladness  it  amounts  of  lumber  annually.     We  have 

had  been  to  my  people,  what  a  pleasure  to-day  some  of  the  best  educational  in- 

it  has  been  to  our  returning  sons,  you  stitutions    in    the    country — Dartmouth 

would  rejoice  with  me.  College,  the  New  Hampshire  College  of 

This  plan  may  seem  a  little  visionary,  Agriculture    and    the    Mechanic    Arts, 

the  plan   of   an'  idealist,   but    Professor  Philips  Academy,  Exeter  and  St.  Paul's 

Charles  Bradley  says  that  all  true  Ameri-  School,  Concord,  and  others,  and  it  is  our 

cans  are  idealists  through  and  through,  intention  to  bring  our  district  schools  up 

And  he  says  it  is  because  we  are  ideal-  to  the  best  standard  by  means  of  State 

ists  that  we  have  high  faith  in  the  con-  aid.     We  have  already  begun  a  system  of 

tinuance  and  abiding  greatness  of  the  Re-  State  roads  or  boulevards,  and  the  visi- 

public.  tor  of  ten  years  hence  will  bowl  along 

It  is  our  intention  to  make  our  State  over  as  good  roads  as  there  are  in  Massa- 

so  attractive  that  people  will  all  be  glad  chusetts.     It  will  be  seen  that  we  shall 

to  return  to  it  permanently  instead  of  as  then  have  to  offer  not  only  the  beauties 

summer  guests.     We  have  the  best  foun-  of  our  climate,  not  only  the  fishing  and 

elation  in  the  world  to  work  on — a  splen-  hunting,  but  a  region  in  a  high  state  of 

did  and  invigorating  climate  and  seen-  cultivation,  with  extensive  forests,  good 

ery  whose  grandeur  and  loveliness  are  roads,  fine   schools,  and,  best  of  all,   a 

unexcelled.     We  believe  that  by  proper  contented  and  prosperous  people, 

farming  every  acre  of  arable  land  can  be  Concord,  n.  h. 


Thomas  Lincoln. 

HIS  TOMB— THE  OLD  CABIN  IN  WHICH  HE  DIED— HIS  RELIGION— SOME  STORIES 

OF  HIS  LIFE. 

By  H.    B  Glassco, 

Editor  of  the  Charleston  Plaindealer. 

IN  the  old  Gordon  cemetery,  about  a  himself,  with  his  kindred  of  several  gen- 
mile  and  a  half  southwest  of  Farm-  erations,  and  his  neighbors,  the  Gordons, 
ington — a  village  near  the  southern  Rodgers,  and  Phipps,  sleeps  in  the  same 
boundary  line  of  Coles  County,  Illinois —  cemetery,  conceived  a  plan  of  giving  a 
there  stands  a  plain  shaft  of  Italian  mar-  benefit  entertainment  for  the  purpose  of 
ble,  about  ten  feet  high.  It  marks  the  raising  funds  to  erect  a  fitting  memorial 
grave  of  the  father  of  the  first  martyred  stone. 

President.  This  entertainment  was  given  in  Mat- 
Thomas  Lincoln  died  exactly  a  half  cen-  toon  in  the  fall  of  1879,  an<^  as  a  part  of 
tury  ago — January  15,  1851.  Ten  years  the  program  Mr.  Balch  read  one  of  his 
after  his  death,  when  President  Lincoln  own  sweet  poems,  full  of  tenderness,  pa- 
was  on  his  way  to  Washington,  after  his  thos  and  love  for  his  dead  hero, 
first  election,  he  visited  his  lowly  grave,  Only  $35  was  the  net  result  of  this  ef- 
which  was  yet  unmarked,  and  it  is  said,  fort,  which  of  course  was  inadequate  for 
left  orders  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  the  purpose  sought  by  these  friends  of  the 
monument.  old  pioneer.  Finally  the  matter  came  to 
But  the  cares  of  office,  and  the  busy  the  knowledge  of  Hon.  Robt.  T.  Lincoln, 
trying  scenes  of  the  war  which  followed  his  distinguished  grandson,  and  he  gen- 
the  great  Emancipator's  inauguration,  erously  offered  to  pay  whatever  else  was 
seem  to  have  driven  the  subject  from  his  needed  to  carry  out  the  arrangements  for 
mind.  At  least,  nothing  was  done  until  a  creditable  memorial  stone, 
nearly  twenty  years  later,  when  that  pa-  So  the  order  was  given  to  Thomas 
triot  and  poet,  George    B.    Balch,    who  Donnell,  a  local  marble  dealer,  who  did 
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the  work  at  a  cost    of    $150.     It    was  man  (and  still  living  in  Charleston),  tells 

erected  in  May,  1880.     It  stands  straight  an  amusing  story  which  illustrates  the  re- 

as  an  arrow,  and  as  beautiful  as  anything  ligious  side  of  Thomas  Lincoln's  life,  and 

can  be  that  is  cut  perfectly  plain  from  the  strictness  with  which  he  applied  it. 

pure  white  marble.  When  a  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen  she 

Thomas  Lincoln,  by  reason  of  his  en-  used  almost  to  live  with  Grandma  and 

vironments,  was  a  mere  peasant  and  led  Grandpa  Lincoln.    At  any  rate,  she  would 

the  life  of  a  frontiersman;  but  by  nature  go  to  visit  them    and  enjoy  staying  so 

he  was  a  nobleman.     The  source  of  his  well    and  prolong  her  visits  to  such  an 

greatness  was  his  affections.     He  loved  extent  that  invariably  her  parents  would 

deeply — loved  his  God,  his  family,  and  have  to  send  for  her  to  come  home.    One 

his  neighbor  as  himself.     Tho  rough  in  day,  when  at  the  old  Lincoln  farm,  she 

exterior  and  uncouth  in  manner,  a  great  was  out  in  the  barn  lot   watching  her 

warm  heart  beat  in  his  bosom.  grandfather  do  his  milking  and  feeding. 

He  was  deeply  religious,  without  being  A  small  flock  of  sheep  were  among  the 

an  enthusiast,  a  bigot,  or  a  fanatic.     He  belongings  of  the  barnyard,  which  was 

did  not  learn  to  read  until  after  his  sec-  common  ground  for  all  the  live  stock,  in- 

ond  marriage,  yet  during  the  last  years  of  eluding  geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  chickens 

his  life  never  a  day  passed  in  which  he  and  guinea  fowl  of  the  farm.    Among  the 

did    not    read    his    precious    Bible,    and  sheep  was  a  rather  vicious  old  wether, 

never  a  meal  was  eaten  in  his  humble  and  taking  offense  doubtless  at  some  gay 

home  upon  which  the  divine  blessing  was  color  on  her  dress,  he  made  a  dash  at  her 

not  first  invoked.    The  "  grace  "  which  he  and  she  went  down  in  the  dust  and  litter 

said  was  of  the  briefest,  simplest  sort.     It  of  the  dirty  barnyard.  Scrambling  to  her 

was  always  in  these  words  :  "  Fit  and  pre-  feet  she  ran  and  climbed  upon  the  fence, 

pare  us  for  Life's  humblest  service,  for  and,  not  thinking  in  her  fright  what  she 

Christ's  sake,  Amen."  was  saying,  shouted :  "  O,  Holy  Ghost." 

Both    Grandfather   and    Grandmother  Her  grandfather    immediately   procured 

Lincoln  were  "  Church-members."  Orig-  a  switch  from  a  tree  near  at  hand,  and 

inally  they  were  Baptists  of  the  "  Hard-  going  to  this  young  miss  from  the  city, 

shell  "  variety.  Stanley  Walker,  who  also  told  her  in  a  solemn  and  positive  manner 

came  from  Kentucky,  was  their  pastor,  that  if  she  ever  used  such  language  again 

He  traveled  from   place  to  place  through  he  would  "  whip  her  good." 

the  thinly  settled  country.    Every  two  or  No  picture   or   photograph    was    ever 

three  weeks  he  would  come  to  the  Lincoln  taken  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  so  we  know 

home  and  hold  services  in  this  two-room  him  only  from  memory.     In  general  ap- 

cabin,  which  was  scarcely  big  enough  to  pearance  he  resembled  his  illustrious  son, 

hold  its  own  occupants,  as  John  D.  John-  tho    not    so    tall.     In    good    health    he 

son,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  six  weighed  about   190  pounds.        He  was 

children  occupied  one  of  the  two  rooms,  square     shouldered     and     uncommonly 

The  Hanks  family  lived  in  Charleston,  strong  in  his  younger  days,  tho  inclined 

and  the  Lincolns  were  frequent  visitors  to  "  stoop  "  in  old  age. 

with  them.     One  time,  during  a  big  re-  He  felled  the  trees  and  hewed  the  logs 

vival  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  was  from  which  the  old  cabin  in  which  he 

being  carried  on  in  the  old  Coles  County  spent  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  was 

Court  House,  they  all  joined,  and  from  built.     The  shingles  of  the  first  roof  that 

that  time  till  his  death  Thomas  Lincoln  covered  it  were  shaped  with  a  drawing 

was  a  Campbellite.    Tho  living  ten  miles  knife  in  the  hands  of  this  sturdy  pioneer, 

from  Charleston  he  would  often  walk  this  He  was  nearly  a  year  in  building    the 

distance  on  Saturday,  attend  church  on  cabin.    He  was  considered  a  good  carpen- 

Sunday,  and  then  be  at  home  Monday  ter,  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to 

morning  in  time  to  do  a  full  day's  work,  build  houses  and  barns  for  his  neighbors. 

It  is  said  that  he  never  spoke  or  exhorted,  He  kept  two  yoke  of  oxen,  with  which 

or  led  in  prayer  at  any  church  service ;  he  did  all  his  hauling  and  plowing.    The 

but  was  always  an  attentive  listener  and  logs  from  which  his  house  was  built  were 

a  devout  worshiper.  hauled  from  the  "  white  oak  timber,"  a 

One  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  granddaughters,  mile  and  a  half  east.    John  Hall,  then  a 

Harriet   Hanks,   afterward   Mrs.   Chap-  lad  about  six  years  old  (now  nearly  sev- 
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enty,  and  still  living  on  the  old  Lincoln 
farm),  tells  how  he  used  to  go  with  his 
grandfather  when  he  was  hauling  the 
logs,  and  how  the  old  wagon  would 
"  creak  "  when  it  got  dry,  until  it  could 
be  heard  for  a  long  distance. 

The  original  Lincoln  farm  contained 
1 20  acres,  all  of  it  fenced  with  rails 
(many  of  them  yet  extant)  cut  and  split 
by  the  keen  axe  of  this  sturdy  woodman. 
At  the  time  of  Thomas  Lincoln's  death, 
about  fifteen  acres  only  were  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  this  he  had  "  grubbed  "  acre  by 
acre.  It  was  his  habit  to  get  up  and 
build  the  kitchen  fire  of  mornings  and 
then  go  out  and  grub  until  called  to 
breakfast. 

He  always  raised  a  "  patch  "  of  wheat, 
usually  five  acres ;  never  more  than  ten. 
This  was  cut  with  a  reap-hook,  and 
threshed  by  means  of  a  horse  treading 
upon  it,  and  the  chaff  fanned  from  it  with 
blankets.  Flax  was  also  sown,  and  when 
it  ripened  was  "  broken,"  and  Grandma 
Lincoln  would  spin  it  and  weave  "  tow 
linen  "  for  their  clothing. 

Another  source  of  revenue  was  the  to- 
bacco patch.  Thomas  Lincoln  did  not 
smoke,  but  he  chewed  the  "  long  green  " 
of  his  own  raising.  He  also  grew  the 
"  weed  "  for  traffic,  and  on  the  gate-posts 
down  by  the  roadside,  there  was  a  sign 
nailed  up  :  "  Tobacco  for  sale  or  exchange 
for  any  kind  of  produce.  Ten  cents  a 
pound."  It  is  said  that  this  thrifty  pio- 
neer enjoyed  quite  a  trade  with  his  neigh- 
bors in  this  line,  furnishing  many  of  them 
with  their  entire  supply  of  tobacco,  and 
getting  in  return  provisions  of  all  sorts 
for  himself. 

He  took  things  easily,  and  the  many  re- 
verses of  fortune  that  came  in  his  life 
were  looked  upon  with  the  eye  of  a  phi- 
losopher and  endured  with  stoicism.  For 
instance,  once  when  he  had  traded  his 
best  horse  for  a  fine  yoke  of  oxen  and 
brought  them  home  and  tied  them  to  a 
tree  for  safe  keeping  during  the  night,  he 
arose  next  morning  and  found  one  of 
them  dead.  He  had  wound  himself 
around  the  tree  until  his  neck  had  been 
broken.  Mr.  Lincoln,  intent  on  making 
the  best  of  the  matter,  was  busily  skin- 
ning the  dead  animal  that  he  might  sell 
the  hide,  when  Peter  Furry,  then  a  young 
man,  but  still  living,  rode  by  and  said: 
"  Going  to  have  some  beef,  Uncle  Tom  ?  " 


"  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  beef  to 
my  sorrow." 

Grandfather  Lincoln  was  a  great  story- 
teller, and  used  to  delight  the  Johnston 
and  Hanks  children  and  others  of  the 
neighborhood  with  tales  of  the  "  airly 
days."  One  thrilling  event  that  he  never 
tired  of  telling  was  a  blood-curdling  "  In- 
jun "  story.  He  said  that  when  his  par- 
ents lived  in  old  Kentucky,  and  he  was 
about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  the  In- 
dians were  numerous  and  hostile.  For 
self-protection  the  white  people  lived  to- 
gether in  forts  and  stockades,  and  when 
they  went  forth  to  hoe  their  corn  crop 
they  took  their  guns  with  them  as  well  as 
their  hoes. 

One  day  he  said  he  was  sitting  on  the 
fence  that  inclosed  the  field,  watching  his 
father  and  older  brothers  work.  Without 
a  moment's  warning  a  small  band  of  In- 
dians came  rushing  by  on  horseback. 
One  of  them  seized  him  with  a  swipe  of 
his  long  arm  and  placed  him  on  the  horse 
with  him  and  was  galloping  off.  Mr. 
Lincoln  says  he  looked  up  into  the  red 
warrior's  face  and  said,  "  Don't  kill  me ; 
take  me  a  prisoner."  The  Indian  only 
smiled.  Just  then  a  rifle  cracked  and 
they  both  tumbled  off,  the  Indian  dead 
with  a  bullet  in  his  brain  from  the  trusty 
weapon  of  one  of  his  brothers,  who  had 
witnessed  the  attempted  kidnapping  of 
little  Tommy  Lincoln,  and  who  with  an 
unerring  aim  had  sent  a  leaden  messen- 
ger after  the  cowardly  thief. 

This  brother,  Mordecai,  Mr.  Lincoln 
said,  ever  after  was  the  sworn  foe  of  the 
redskins,  and  never  let  an  opportunity  go 
by  to  shoot  one.  Often  he  would  come 
in,  half  tipsy,  maybe,  and  hang  his  rifle  up 
over  the  huge  fireplace,  saying  to  it  af- 
fectionately :  "  The  folks  don't  know  how 
many  pesky  Indians  vou  have  killed  to- 
day." 

Thomas  Lincoln  never  held  an  office 
of  any  kind,  but  his  advice  was  often 
sought  by  others,  and  he  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  settle  neighborhood  dis- 
putes. He  was  a  type  of  the  "  early  set- 
tler," having  tried  his  fortune  in  a  dozen 
different  localities.  His  birthplace  was 
in  Kentucky,  in  the  county  now  known 
as  Hardin,  then  Larue.  There  he  mar- 
ried Nancy  Hanks,  in  the  year  1806.  Two 
children  were  born  to  them — Sarah  in 
1807,  and  Abraham  in  1809.     In  1817  he 
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moved  with  his  family  to  Spencer  Coun-  grooved  by  the  hand  of  this  rude  but  skill- 

ty,  Indiana.     Then  his  wife  died  and  he  ful  builder.     The  overhead  joists  which 

married  again.     His  second  wife  was  a  held  the  beams  which  formed  the  floor  of 

widow,  Mrs.  Sarah  Johnston.  the  "  loft  "    (always  a  necessary  annex 

About  1830  he  came  "  overland  "  to  II-  to  these  early  homes,  being  the  place  in 

linois,   all  their  household   goods  being  which   "company"   was   stowed   away) 

contained  in  one  wagon  drawn  by  a  yoke  were  sagged  and  sprung  out  of  shape ; 

of  oxen,  and  driven  by  a  future  President  but  they  still  showed  the  strength  of  their 

of  the  United   States,  while  the   father  "  timber."     It  is  stated  that  Abe  helped 

trudged  on  foot  most  of  the  way.       The  his  father  with  the  building  of  one  of 

first  settlement  of  the  Lincolns  was    in  these  cabins,  but  that  he  never  lived  in 

Macon  County,  along  the  bottom  lands  of  them  in  this  county,  having  begun  about 

the  Sangamon.     Here  a  cabin  was  built  that  time  to  make  his  home  in  Spring- 

and  an  attempt  to  settle  down  was  made,  field. 

But  soon  after,  in  1833,  the  older  Lincoln  This  is  the  story  of  Thomas  Lincoln's 
and  his  wife  came  to  this  county,  and  af-  life  and  death  as  it  is  known  to  the  peo- 
ter  staying  a  short  time  in  two  or  three  pie  of  this  community.  It  would  be  in- 
different places,  finally  "  settled  for  life  "  complete  without  a  kindly  word  for  dear, 
in  the  edge  of  Goose-nest  prairie.  sweet-faced     Grandma     Lincoln,     who 

The  old  cabin  in  which  they  lived,  and  sleeps  by  his  side.  She  died  in  1869,  and 
in  which  Thomas  Lincoln  died,  was  re-  her  funeral  was  the  most  largely  at- 
moved  to  Chicago  in  August,  1891.  It  tended  of  any  ever  held  in  the  rural  dis- 
stood  on  a  little  rise  of  ground  about  50  tricts  of  this  county,  which  showed  how 
yards  from  the  roadside,  and  faced  the  she  was  loved  while  living.  And  she  re- 
south.  The  winds  and  the  rains  of  full  turned  this  love.  "  Grandmother  " 
50  years  had  beaten  upon  it,  and  the  roofs  Lincoln  was  not  only  like  an  own  mother 
that  covered  it  had  been  replaced  several  to  young  Abe,  but  was  a  mother  to  every 
times.  fatherless,  motherless,  or  wayward  boy  in 

A  tree,  a  honey  locust,   which  grew  the  whole  neighborhood.     She  was,  in- 

from  a  "  sprout,"  which  Thomas  Lincoln  deed  a  "  mother  in  Israel." 

carried  home  one  time  from  Charleston,  She  was  a  careful  housewife,  and  was 

still  marks  the  site.     Back  of  the  cabin  busy  from  morn  till  night  in  ministering 

stands  an  apple  tree  which  he  planted  in  to  the  family  needs.     The  old-fashioned 

1836,    and    which    still    bears    abundant  loom  with  which  she  wove  the  material  to 

fruit.  clothe  them  all  was  seldom  long  idle.  One 

The  cabin  consisted  of  two  parts,  and  summer,  when  the  framework  of  this  an- 
was,  in  fact,  composed  of  two  cabins,  cient  implement  of  the  weaver's  art  had 
built  separately  and  at  different  dates,  and  been  taken  down  and  set  aside  for  a  sea- 
afterward  joined  together.  The  one  on  son,  leaving  empty  the  holes  in  the  log 
the  right  hand  was  built  first,  in  1835,  and  of  the  cabin  which  held  the  beams, 
stood  in  a  field  about  one  quarter  of  a  Grandfather  Lincoln  placed  a  twenty-dol- 
mile  distant,  but  was  moved  and  joined  lar  bill  in  one  of  the  holes  for  safe  keep- 
to  the  other  one  a  number  of  years  after-  ing  and  then  forgot  where  he  put  it.  The 
ward.  cabin  was  turned  inside  out  in  the  search 

A  view  of  the  interior  disclosed  a  huge  that  was  made,  but  the  precious  bill  could 

fireplace  made  of  brick,  and  dinted  and  not  be  found.     Later  in  the  season  when 

scarred    with    long    and    rough    usage,  grandma  went  to  replace  her  loom  to  put 

Many  a  big  green  hickory  "  back-log  "  in  warp,  she  saw  a  piece  of  paper  in  one 

had    Thomas    Lincoln    piled    upon    that  of  the  augur  holes.     It  was  the  $20 ;  and 

blazing  fire,  and  then  sat  in  its  ruddy  its   discovery    was   hailed   with   delight, 

glow  through  the  long  winter  evenings.  The  loss  of  such  a  sum  of  money  as  this, 

The  cabin  floors  were  made  of  hack-  small  as  it  seems  to  us,  would  have  been 

berry,     whipsawed     and     tongued     and  seriously  felt  by  the  Lincolns. 

Charleston,  III. 


Commercialism    and    Corruption. 

By  Gustavus  Myers 

Author  of  "The  History  of  Tammany  Hall  "  and  "A  History  of  Public  Franchises  in  New  York  City." 


ONE  of  the  most  promising  signs  of 
the  times — an  indication  that 
means  more  to  the  cause  of  equi- 
table government  than  volumes  of  the- 
ories— is  the  gradual  and  intense  awaken- 
ing that  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  evils 
inherited  or  foisted  upon  cities,  States 
and  the  nation  lies  that  sinister,  powerful, 
all-pervading  force  in  politics  known  un- 
der  the  generic  term  of  commercialism. 
Side  by  side  with  the  acknowledgment  of 
this  several  fundamental  and  important 
errors  are  commonly  made,  errors  that 
entirely  obscure  the  real  causes,  thus  in 
turn  entailing  much  confusion  of  ideas 
touching  the  problem  and  remedies. 

In  various  essays  and  works  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  degradation  of  politics  and  the 
widespread  corruption  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment is  the  enormous  size  of  our  elec- 
torate. Even  such  eminent  authorities  as 
Prof.  Bryce  and  Mr.  Lecky  hold  that  the 
prime  reason  for  the  failure  of  good  gov- 
ernment lies  in  the  fact  that  the  control  of 
politics,  and  hence  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  has  passed,  through  the  indiffer- 
ence and  indolence  of  the  best  citizens, 
into  the  hands  of  political  machines  and 
"  bosses  "  to  whom  the  public  welfare  is 
a  matter  of  the  remotest  consideration. 
Another  view  generally  held  is  that  the 
astounding  prevalent  official  corruption, 
which  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge, 
blossomed  out  in  the  speculation,  recon- 
struction and  wide  commercial  develop- 
ment following  the  Civil  War. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  con- 
trol of  public  affairs  was  administered  for 
the  communal  good,  that  time,  at  least  in 
New  York  State — and  New  York  early 
gave  tone  to  the  entire  Union — can  be 
compressed  within  a  very  few  years.  Be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  raids  upon  the  Legislature  for 
charters  and  privileges  of  all  kinds  com- 
menced. The  Manhattan  Company,  char- 
tered by  Aaron  Burr,  was  sneaked 
through  the  Legislature  in  1799  as  a 
measure  ostensibly  devised  for  the  benev- 


olent purpose  of  supplying  pure  water  to 
the  inhabitants  of  New  York  City.  In 
reality  it  contained  an  ingeniously  worded 
clause  vesting  full  banking  powers  in  the 
company.  The  legislators  claimed  it 
was  a  political  trick  on  the  part  of  Burr, 
and  that  they  had  passed  it  unaware  of 
its  true  purpose.  But  the  Legislature  of 
1805  could  not  make  the  same  excuse 
touching  the  Merchants'  Bank  charter, 
the  charges  concerning  which  consti- 
tuted the  gravest  scandal  of  the  day. 
Peter  Betts,  a  member  of  the  Assembly, 
testified  that  for  his  vote  he  was  offered 
by  Luke  Metcalfe,  another  member,  fif- 
teen shares  of  the  bank's  stock,  each 
share  being  worth  $50.  But  the  Assem- 
bly, by  a  vote  of  37  to  16,  according  to 
Senate  and  Assembly  Journal,  1805,  p. 
351,  virtuously  decided  that  Metcalfe 
had  done  nothing  justifying  his  expul- 
sion and  the  charter  was  passed. 

The  Bank  of  America  scandal  of  18 12 
was  somewhat  similar.  By  its  charter 
this  institution  was  to  have  six  millions 
capital — a  colossal  sum  to  the  people  of 
that  day — of  which  it  is  probable  hardly 
a  fraction  was  paid  in.  Silas  Holmes, 
a  member  of  the  Legislature,  testified — 
the  testimony  is  set  forth  in  the  Senate 
and  Assembly  Journal,  18 12 — that  he 
was  offered  $500  in  stock  to  favor  the 
bank  charter.  As  in  the  previous  in- 
stance the  Legislature  decided  that  it 
was  a  moral  and  honorable  body.  But 
such  was  the  public  feeling  over  the 
granting  of  charters  of  all  kinds,  and 
such  the  public  suspicion  of  foul  means 
being  used  that  the  same  Legislature  it- 
self stated  in  an  address  to  Governor 
Tompkins : 

"...  We  are  well  aware  that  the  num- 
ber of  charters  for  banking  institutions  already 
granted  has  awakened  general  solicitude  and 
anxiety." 

And  we  may  further  judge  what  com- 
mercialism was  doing  at  that  period  from 
a  motion  passed  in  the  Assembly  in  1812 
by  a  vote  of  56  to  42,  making  it  obli- 
gatory upon  each  member  to  take  an  oath 
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that  lie  had  not  received  and  would  not 
receive  any  profit  or  reward  "  direct  or 
indirect  "  for  any  vote  upon  any  measure. 

These  details,  tho  ancient,  are  of  the 
greatest  importance.  For  until  the  con- 
stitutional amendments  of  1821  and  1826 
there  were  no  (so-called)  "masses"  in 
politics  in  New  York  State.  That  was 
essentially  the  time  when  the  propertied 
classes  only  were  allowed  to  vote  and  the 
electorate  was  correspondingly  small.  By 
the  Constitution  of  1777,  the  provisions 
of  which  practically  remained  in  force 
until  1822,  only  actual  residents  having 
freeholds  to  the  value  of  £100,  free  of  all 
debts,  were  allowed  to  vote  for  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  State  Senators, 
while  a  vote  for  the  office  of  assembly- 
man required  the  possession  of  a  free- 
hold valued  at  £20  in  the  county  or  the 
paying  of  forty  shillings  rent  yearly. 
Property  was  considered  the  test  of  the 
elective  franchise.  Manhood  suffrage 
did  not  become  a  fact  until  after  1826. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  profound, 
subtle,  insidious  and  most  dangerous  of 
all  forms  of  corruption — the  obtaining 
of  special  privileges  by  bribery — 
had  its  origin  in  the  topmost  stratum 
of  society.  Such  deviations  as  have 
taken  place  in  methods  since  that 
time  have  been  simply  deviations 
in  form,  the  real  instigators  and 
connivers  being  men  of  the  same  calibei 
as  those  of  1805  and  18 12,  the  mode  of 
procedure  merely  having  been  modified 
by  the  growth  of  the  "  boss  "  system. 

Simultaneously  with  the  debauching  of 
the  Legislature  was  the  evasion  of  taxes 
by  the  corporations  newly  created  with 
great  powers.  E.  C.  Genet,  in  a  memor- 
ial to  the  Grand  Jury  in  1818,  complained 
that  altho  it  was  known  that  the  aggre- 
gate capital  of  the  incorporated  banks,  in- 
surance and  commission  companies  in 
New  York  City,  exclusive  of  one  branch 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  amounted,  in 
1817,  to  about  twenty-two  million  dol- 
lars, in  addition  to  the  shares  in  those 
companies,  yet  the  city  and  State  taxes 
"  on  all  that  vast  personal  estate  in  New 
York  City  are  only  a  paltry  $97,000." 
Many  of  the  city  officials  were  directors 
of  or  interested  in  the  companies  com- 
plained of,  but  the  fact  remains  that  tho 
Tammany  had  a  good  organization  in 
New  York  City  at  this  time,  yet  the 
powerful   landed   families  generally  ran 


the  politics  of  the  State  and  the  foremost 
social  and  business  men  of  the  day  were 
behind  nearly  every  application  for  spe 
cial  privileges. 

In  1824-26  there  was  another  series  of 
charter  scandals.  The  banks  of  that  pe- 
riod were  allowed  to  issue  their  own  cur- 
rency, based  for  the  most  part  on  security 
of  depreciated  and  always  fluctuating 
value.  A  bank  with  a  capital  of  $100,000 
was  allowed  by  law  to  loan  $250,000, 
thus  receiving  an  interest  on  more  than 
twice  the  amount  actually  invested.  A 
manufacturing  company  would  secure  a 
charter  for  a  banking  annex.  Issuing  its 
own  bills  it  would  pay  off  its  employees 
with  them  partly  as  a  means  of  providing 
a  channel  for  circulation  and  partly  be- 
cause as  that  brand  of  money  came  cheap 
it  meant  an  additional  profit  on  the  em- 
ployees. The  latter  frequently  had  to  dis- 
count it  at  a  heavy  margin  in  order  to  get 
gold  or  silver.  These  bank  notes  were 
known  in  the  language  of  the  day  as 
"  rag-paper  "  money.  It  was  a  virtual 
swindle,  and  worked  grievous  injury  to 
the  laboring  classes,  who  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  legalized  injustice. 

In  1824  the  New  York  Chemical  Man- 
ufacturing Company  obtained  a  charter 
for  a  banking  annex,  to  be  known  as  the 
Chemical  Bank.  In  the  ensuing  scandal 
over  the  means  used  and  the  testimony 
brought  out  before  the  Legislature  (see 
Journal  of  the  Senate  1824,  pp.  498- 
532)  it  was  asserted  that  $50,000  of  re- 
served stock  at  par  value  was  set  apart 
for  members  of  the  Legislature.  As 
bank  stock  invariably  advanced  in  price 
ten  per  cent,  and  upward  the  bribed  mem- 
bers made  the  difference  between  the  par 
values  and  the  advances.  The  amounts 
given  to  members  varied  from  $250  cash 
to  $5,000  worth  of  stock.  Many  wit- 
nesses corroborated  the  evidence  of  one 
another,  and  original  letters  were  pro- 
duced, the  writer  of  one  of  which,  Wil- 
liam J.  Caldwell,  a  lobbyist,  wrote  that  if 
he  didn't  receive  $2,000  in  cash      .     .     . 

he  would  blow  the  bill  to  h 1"  and  it 

was  asserted  in  the  testimony  that  John 
C.  Morrison,  the  projector  of  the  bank, 
signed  a  paper  guaranteeing  him  that 
sum. 

Like  methods  were  employed  to  rush 
through  the  charter  of  the  Chatham  Fire 
Insurance  Company  and  the  charters  of 
other  companies.    The  testimony  brought 
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out  in  1826  (Journal  of  the  Senate,  1826, 
appendix  B)  disclosed  that  at  least  $20,- 
000  in  stock  at  par  value  was  devoted  to 
paying  for  the  services  of  lobby  agents 
in  the  passage  of  the  bill  four  years  be- 
fore, and  a  similar  amount  for  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Aetna  Fire  Insurance  Company 
bill  in  1824. 

These  instances  show  that  commercial- 
ism was  persisting  in  its  annually  grow- 
ing corruption  of  public  bodies  long  be- 
fore the  debauching  of  voters  was  be- 
gun. Before  1828  the  use  of  money  in 
buying  votes  at  elections  was  almost  un- 
known ;  and  when  it  was  initiated  on  an 
unblushing  and  systematic  scale,  it  was 
mainly  the  incorporated  institutions  that 
furnished  the  funds.  In  the  struggle 
against  the  United  States  Bank  it  was 
chiefly  a  question  of  that  institution's 
money,  with  its  following  of  influential 
public  men  and  merchants  who  were  in 
its  pay  or  debt  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
money  of  the  State  banks,  who  labored 
for  their  great  rival's  suppression,  on  the 
other. 

While  the  banks  were  robbing  the  mer- 
chants and  laboring  classes  through  their 
"  rag-paper  "  money,  they  and  the  men 
who  controlled  them  at  the  same  time 
were  almost  immune  from  taxation. 
Document  No.  24,  Documents  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  vol.  xxix,  1846, 
tells  that  "  thirty  millions  of  assessable 
property  can  be  pointed  out  which  es- 
capes the  grasp  of  the  tax  roll,"  and  fur- 
ther relates  that  "  numbers  of  wealthy 
residents  leave  the  city  to  escape  taxa- 
tion." 

In  the  revelations  of  February,  1853, 
when  the  Grand  Jury's  presentment  and 
testimony  showed  that  public  franchises 
of  all  kinds  had  been  disposed  of  by  the 
Common  Council  in  1851-52  to  the  high- 
est bribe  bidder  for  amounts  ranging 
from  $50,000  down,  it  was  again  dis- 
closed that  the  bribers  were  men  com- 
monly known  as  respected  and  respect- 
able, the  leaders  of  public  opinion  and 
some  of  them  of  the  exclusive  society  of 
the  day. 

The  same  element,  tho  not  the  same 
men,  hurried  to  the  rescue  of  Mayor 
Wood  in  1856 — Mayor  Wood,  the  cor- 
ruption of  whose  administration  exceeded 
anything  known  before.  At  this  time 
the  city  was  being  plundered  directly  and 


indirectly  to  the  extent  of  nearly  five  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  Yet  such  firms  and 
men  as  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  William 
B.  Astor,  Moses  Taylor,  Courtlandt 
Palmer,  Daniel  Drew,  Schuyler  Livings- 
ton, twenty-eight  in  all,  attached  their 
signatures  to  a  document  fulsomely  prais- 
ing Wood  and  his  administration.  Of 
course  the  adroit  Mayor  made  good  use 
of  such  a  convenient  testimonial. 

A  somewhat  similar  paper,  known  as 
the  Roberts-Taylor-Astor  testimonial, 
was  used  by  Tweed  to  its  fullest  effect  to 
disarm  public  criticism.  These  men  had 
made  a  perfunctory  examination  of  Comp- 
troller Connolly's  books  and  handed  in 
a  report  certifying  to  the  honest  manner 
in  which  the  city's  finances  were  con- 
ducted. Mr.  John  Foley,  whose  public 
spirited  fight  against  the  Tweed  "  Ring  " 
is  remembered,  has  informed  the  writer 
that  some  of  them  were  forced  to  do  this 
by  a  threat  to  increase  assessments  on 
their  property.  And  when  Tweed,  for 
appearance  sake,  sought  to  have  a  show 
of  public  sentiment  behind  him  in  his  pas- 
sage of  the  act,  known  as  the  "  Tweed 
charter,"  which  only  more  seriously 
fastened  his  hold  upon  the  city,  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  signatures 
of  any  number  of  leading  citizens  to  a 
memorial,  stating  that  the  charter  in 
question  would  give  the  city  "  honest  and 
symmetrical  local  government." 

This,  however,  was  not  surprising. 
Nearly  all  the  so-called  representative 
citizens  of  the  day  were  deep  in  politico- 
financial  schemes.  The  Viaduct  Railway 
Company  project  can  be  instanced.  By 
the  various  provisions  of  this  act,  which 
became  a  law,  the  city  was  compelled  to 
furnish  the  first  five  million  dollars  with 
which  to  start  the  road  and  otherwise 
would  have  been  mulcted  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  fifty  millions,  all  without  any 
returns  whatever.  Moreover,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  company  was  exempt  from 
taxes  and  assessments  for  a  long  period. 
Associated  as  directors  with  Tweed, 
Sweeny,  Connolly,  Hugh  Smith,  A. 
Oakey  Hall  and  John  J.  Bradley — the 
chiefs  of  the  "Tweed  Ring" — were  such 
men  as  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  James  F. 
D.  Lanier,  John  Jacob  Astor  and  others. 
It  was  only  a  few  days  before  the  first 
specific  exposure  of  the  "  Ring "  that 
Connolly,  as  Comptroller,  was  about  to 
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pay  over  the  first  five  millions  of  city 
money  to  the  company.  The  fall  of  the 
"  Ring  "  killed  the  project. 

The  "  Black  Horse  Cavalry,"  a  corrupt 
combination  of  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Legislature,  was 
sufficiently  strong  even  in  Tweed's  time 
to  turn  the  vote  on  any  bill.  The  term 
was  used  as  late  as  1891,  but  the  very 
next  year,  when  Tammany  controlled  the 
Legislature,  the  lobby  disappeared  and  all 
corporations  and  applicants  for  favors 
were  advised  "  to  see  headquarters  on 
Fourteenth  Street."  Since  that  time  it 
has  been  found  easier  to  deal  directly 
with  the  powerful  "  boss,"  who,  in  turn, 
delivers  the  votes  of  his  henchmen.  One 
well-known  Tammany  man  stationed  at 
Albany  for  the  past  three  years  told  the 
writer  that  on  every  bill  he  would  call 
up  the  Tammany  "  boss  "  (when  the  lat- 
ter was  not  in  England)  by  long  distance 
telephone  and  receive  instructions. 

But  in  all  the  years  the  lobby  ran  legis- 
lation at  Albany  the  tribute  in  bribes  was 
immense — the  corporations  paid  or  were 
forced  to  disgorge  in  bribes  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  Assembly  of  1885.  Of  the 
128  members  it  was  said  to  be  established 
as  a  fact  that  94  were  open  to  "  influ- 
ence "  of  one  kind  or  another  and  that  75 
per  cent,  of  these  stood  ready  to  sell  their 
votes  for  money  on  any  bill  in  which  they 
were  not  otherwise  interested. 

What  is  the  source  of  this  corruption? 
Purely  that  of  commercialism.  At  every 
session  of  the  Legislature,  from  the  year 
1799  to  the  present,  as  we  have  shown  by 
instances  and  references,  the  saturnalia 
has  been  going  on  unceasingly.  Hun- 
dreds of  more  instances  could  be  named 
off  hand  tending  to  prove  beyond  doubt 


that  the  most  dangerous  of  all  social  and 
political  evils — bribery  of  representative 
bodies — must  be  accredited  to  that  spirit 
which  has  secured  special  privileges  or 
immunities  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity. 

But  since  about  the  year  1892  still  an- 
other method  of  insidious  bribery,  won- 
derfully simple  and  effective,  saving  of 
time  and  trouble,  has  been  introduced — 
namely,  that  of  corporations  "  taking  in  " 
the  "  boss  "  as  a  sort  of  silent  partner. 
Mr.  Croker  was  asked  before  the  "Mazet 
Committee  "  in  1899  whether  he  did  not 
own  shares  in  the  "  Huckleberry  road," 
the  Auto-Truck  Company  and  other  cor- 
porations, but  he  declined  to  answer ; 
such  matters  were  his  "  private  affairs." 
And  it  is  common  knowledge  that  corpor- 
ations of  all  kinds  contribute  lavishly  to 
the  campaign  chests  of  both  parties  with 
the  tacit  understanding  that  such  a  token 
will  find  for  them  grace  in  the  eyes  of 
the  "  boss."  As  one  railroad  president 
is  said  to  have  remarked  recently  upon 
making  a  political  contribution  of  $100,- 
000 :  "  I  like  the  '  boss  '  system.  It  saves 
one  so  much  time  and  trouble  when  you 
want  to  arrange  matters." 

The  double  conscience — one  standard 
of  morals  for  private  life  and  a  radically 
different  one  for  public  life — well  nigh 
pervades  the  entire  Union.  Its  devotees, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  believe  that  the  same  test 
of  character  should  be  applied  in  public 
as  in  private  affairs.  The  suppression  of 
vice  and  blackmail,  the  purification  of  the 
electorate,  the  struggle  for  good  civic 
government  are  very  easy  tasks  compared 
with  the  obstacles  which  the  breaking  of 
the  power  of  commercialism  in  politics 
presents. 

New  York  City 


Broadway. 

By  William  Hamilton  Hayne. 

FROM  dawn  to  midnight,  the  imperial  mart 
Throbs  with  the  thunder  of  the  city's  heart, — 
All  sounds  are  echoed  through  the  mighty  street, 
From  din  of  transit  to  the  tramp  of  feet, — 
And  surging  Life,  replete  with  loss  or  gain, 
Seems  like  the  waves  of  some  tumultuous  main. 

Grovktown,  Columbia  Co.,  Ga, 


The    German    Student. 

By  Ernest  Irving  Antrim,  Ph.D. 
II. 

DURING  the  five  or  six  years  of  the  The  corps,  which  are  as  old  as  the  uni- 
student's  university  course  he  en-  versities  themselves,  have  historical  con- 
joys  no  family  life  and  little  socie-  nection  with  the  several  States,  hence 
ty  life.  Occasional  dinners  and  recep-  their  name.  Bismarck,  for  example,  was 
tions,  to  the  latter  of  which  as  a  rule  only  a  member  of  the  Hanoverians  of  Gottin- 
corps  and  fraternity  students  are  invited,  gen.  Each  corps  is  an  independent  so- 
constitute  the  society  life  of  the  German  ciety ;  however,  the  corps  of  all  Germany 
university.  The  strict  rules  of  German  form  a  general  organization  of  which  the 
etiquet  do  not  allow  a  young  man  to  as-  separate  corps  may  be  regarded  as  chap- 
sociate  with  young  women.  ters.     The  corps  students,  most  of  whom 

It  very  seldom  occurs  that  a  student  study  law,  are  from  the  wealthiest  and 

spends  his  whole  time  at  one  university,  most  cultured   families  and  among  the 

Most   students   attend   two   universities,  young  men  who  will  fill  the  highest  gov- 

and  many  attend  three  or  four,  before  ernmental   offices   of  the   future.     They 

passing  their  examinations.    The  average  regard  good  form,  aristocratic  demeanor, 

length  of  time  spent  by  students  in  Bonn  exclusiveness  and  skillful  duelling  as  the 

and  Heidelberg,  the  popular  summer  uni-  essentials  of  university  life.       All  other 

versities,  is  only  one  year.     Instructors  students  are  called  by  them  zvilde.     The 

also  seldom  spend  their  lives  as  docent,  fraternities  came  into  existence  the  be- 

assistant-professor,  and  professor  in  one  ginning  of  this    century,    their    original 

university.     Dr.  Brandl,    the    celebrated  purpose  being  to  antagonize  the  corps, 

professor  of  English  literature  and  philol-  which  were  then  somewhat  sectional,  and 

ogy,  taught  successively  in  Prague,  Got-  to  arouse  among  students  a  spirit  of  pa- 

tingen  and  Strassburg  before  being  called  triotism.       Time     has     wrought     many 

to  Berlin.     Each  of  Germany's  twenty  changes  in  both  these  organizations,  so 

universities  may  be  said  to  have  some-  that  the  only  real  difference  between  them 

thing  of  the  other  nineteen,  as  students  is  that  the  former  is  wealthier  and  some- 

or  as  professors  or  as  both,  so  that  Ger-  what    more    exclusive    than    the    latter, 

many  has  in  reality  not  twenty  universi-  Many  of  the  corps  have  houses,  some  of 

ties,  but  one  great  national  university.  which  are  models  of  architectural  skill 

The  amusements  of  the  German  stu-  and   beauty.      Both    organizations    have 

dent    are    Kneiping,    playing    billiards  their  duelling  grounds  and  make  a  regu- 

and  skat,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  Ger-  lar  practice  of  duelling.     Both,  too,  have 

man   national   game   of  cards,   bowling,  their  annual  convention,  which  are  at- 

duelling,  and  making  tours.     The  great  tended   by   representatives   from   all  the 

English  and  American  sports  are  ignored,  universities.      The    fraternities    meet    in 

Bicycle  riding  seems  to  be  popular  only  the  large  hall  of  the  celebrated  Wartburg, 

among  the  merchants,  while  the  tennis  the  most  beautiful  and  historic  castle  of 

courts   are   monopolized   by   the   young  Germany.     Fritz  Reuter  was  a  member 

women.    There  is  little  newspaper  read-  of     the     well-known     Jena     fraternity, 

ing,  seldom  political  discussions,  and  de-  which,  on  account  of  political  tendencies, 

bating  societies  are  unknown.  was  officially  disorganized,  many  of  the 

Almost  half  the  students  are  members  members  being  thrown  into  prison,  Reu- 

of   some   university   organization.     The  ter  among  the  rest.    The  Christian  socie- 

university  organizations  may  be  divided  ties  differ  from  the  corps  and  fraternities 

into  two  classes,  the  color-bearing  and  in  not  recognizing  the  duel.     The  social 

the  non-color-bearing.    The  former  con-  clubs  are  quite  similar  to  the  local  frater- 

sist  of  the    corps,    the    fraternities,    the  nities  in  some  of  our  American  schools. 

Christian  societies,  and  the  social  clubs.  In  recent  years  the  vereins,  the  non-color- 
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bearing  societies,  have  come  into  exist-  sword  practice  would  soon  be  a  thing  of 

cm  ice.     All  branches  of  study  are  repre-  the    past    and    an    important    discipline 

sented  by  vereins,  the  object  of  which  would  be  lost.     Duelling  is  a  severe  test 

is  to  combine  work  with  pleasure.    This  of  courage,  strength  and  self-control.    It 

they  do  very  successfully,  altho  the  pleas-  requires  more  nerve  and  presence  of  mind 

tire  element  often  gains  the  ascendancy,  than  football,  and  is  attended  with  less 

The  younger  members  of  all  the  societies  danger.    The  unskilled  duellist  is  sure  to 

are  called  filchse,  and  the  older  members  leave  the  university  with  his  face  full  of 

burschen.    Each  fuchs  selects  a  burse  hen  scars,  regarded  by  him  as  marks  of  honor, 

as  his  adviser  and  thus  becomes  quickly  but  he  gains  a  discipline   which  serves 

acquainted  with  university  manners  and  him  through  life. 

customs.  The  relationship  existing  be-  The  greatest  criticism  urged  against  the 
tween  these  two  students  often  develops  German  university  is  the  freedom  she  al- 
into  a  friendship  which  continues  through  lows  her  students.  While  the  German 
life.  Meetings  are  held  twice  a  week,  the  methods  never  would  succeed  in  America, 
object  of  each  meeting  being  a  pleasant  they  are  the  only  possible  ones  in  Ger- 
evening.  First  business  is  transacted,  many.  The  German  university  does  not 
which  generally  takes  quite  a  while,  be-  take  the  young  student  by  the  hand  and 
cause  German  students  are  men  of  many  show  him  all  the  paths  of  error  and  start 
words,  then  in  the  case  of  the  vereins  a  him  on  the  right  way.  In  that  case  there 
paper  or  lecture,  and  lastly  the  social  part  would  be  no  development.  She  lets  him 
of  the  evening.  Beer-drinking,  singing  find  his  own  way.  He  makes  many  blun- 
and  animated  conversation  constitute  the  ders,  some  of  which  are  costly ;  but  his 
third  number  of  the  program.  To  hear  time  is  not  lost.  He  learns  by  experience 
a  German  society  sing  is  an  inspiration,  that  intellectual  dissipation  means  ulti- 
The  voluminous  Commers-buch,  which  mate  failure  and  that  only  a  concentra- 
rontains  a  beautiful  German  song  by  our  tion  of  one's  energies  will  bring  success. 
Bayard  Taylor,  is  the  greatest  song  book  A  great  German  once  said :  "  To  gain 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  A  part  of  the  men  we  must  risk  our  boys."  Germany 
morning  following  each  meeting  is  de-  risks  every  year  thirty  thousand  of  her 
voted  to  a  friihschoppen,  which  always  best  boys  and  loses  some,  but  she  gains 
has  the  effect  of  putting  every  one  into  men  who  become  the  intellectual  leaders 
good  humor.  A  very  important  element  of  the  world.  Among  the  thousands  of 
of  the  German  language  is  its  beer  ter-  Americans  living  in  Germany  somewhat 
minology.  The  hundreds  of  words  which  over  five  hundred  are  students  of  the  Ger- 
have  to  do  with  imbibing  are  as  utterly  man  universities.  Nine-tenths  of  this 
untranslatable  into  English  as  our  sport  number  study  in  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Bonn, 
terms  are  untranslatable  into  German.  Gottingen  and  Heidelberg,  Berlin  alone 
All  of  these  societies  have  their  bad  fea-  having  more  than  two  hundred.  The 
tures,  such  as  excessive  beer-drinking  larger  universities  and  the  more  popular 
and  waste  of  time ;  however,  the  good  of  the  smaller  ones  have  American  or- 
qualities  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly,  ganizations,  the  most  successfully  man- 
There  are  no  laws  in  the  world  better  ob-  aged  of  which  is  the  American  colony  of 
served  than  the  laws  of  a  German  society.  Gottingen.  The  present  membership  of 
The  mistakes  of  the  younger  member  are  the  colony  is  eighty,  representing  half  the 
always  followed  by  severe  criticism,  so  States  of  the  Union  and  nearly  all  the 
that  he  soon  learns  what  is  expected  of  large  universities.  The  student  who  has 
him.  Thus  he  acquires  habits  which  be-  been  member  of  the  colony  longest  is 
fore  the  close  of  his  student  days  have  be-  president  or  patriarch,  as  he  is  called.  The 
come  a  part  of  his  nature.  The  practice  chief  characteristic  of  the  Gottingen  col- 
of  duelling,  which  has  its  barbarous  ele-  ony  is  patriotism.  The  national  holidays 
ments,  meets  even  among  students  with  are  celebrated  with  perhaps  a  greater 
bitter  opposition.  The  university  regards  manifestation  of  enthusiasm  than  any- 
it  as  a  necessary  evil.  So  long  as  the  where  in  America.  Last  year  the  Fourth 
young  manhood  of  Germany  is  supplied  of  July  speech  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
with  a  superabundance  of  vital  energy  Dr.  Barrows  of  Oberlin.  Some  students 
and  animal  spirits  we  may  expect  duel-  remain  long  enough  to  take  the  degree 
ling    to    continue.      Without     duelling  Ph.D.    The  worth  of  this  degree  depends 
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on  two  things :  First,  the  university  from 
which  it  is  received;  and,  secondly,  the 
lines  of  work  which  it  represents.  The 
general  statement  may  be  made  that  the 
southern  universities  require  somewhat 
less  than  the  northern,  and  the  smaller 
universities,  with  several  exceptions, 
somewhat  less  than  the  larger.  Since  1885 
more  than  two  hundred  Americans  have 
received  Ph.D.  from  German  universities. 
Over  a  hundred  of  these  represent  work 
in  the  sciences,  whereas  fewer  than  thirty 
represent  work  in  Oriental,  classical  and 


modern  philology  (English  excepted) 
and  mathematics.  Within  a  few  years 
young  women  have  been  permitted  to 
frequent  lectures  in  some  of  the  universi- 
ties, and  judging  from  the  great  increase 
of  American  young  women  it  is  becoming 
quite  fashionable  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  German  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. The  popular  courses  of  Berlin,  Leip- 
sic  and  Gottingen  are  already  well  attend- 
ed by  the  more  ambitious  daughters  of 
Uncle  Sam. 

Germantown,  Ohio. 


The   Japan    of   1900. 

By  J.  H.   DeForest,   D.D., 

Missionary  ok  the  American  Board. 


EVERYTHING  looked  quiet  as  the 
new  year  opened.  There  was  no 
conflict  between  the  Cabinet  and 
Diet,  and  no  disturbance  of  foreign  re- 
lations. To  be  sure  there  were  ripples 
and  even  waves  of  dissatisfaction  among 
the  five  thousand  foreigners  here,  who 
by  the  abolition  of  exterritoriality  had 
recently  come  under  the  laws  of  Japan 
and  were  having  their  first  experiences 
with  the  police  and  taxes  and  law  courts. 
But  even  this  somewhat  dreaded  change 
of  being  put  under  an  Oriental  govern- 
ment made  so  little  difference  with  most 
of  us  that  it  would  hardly  have  been  no- 
ticed save  for  the  necessity  of  paying- 
various  kinds  of  taxes. 

And  here  I  may  say  the  taxes  are  not 
excessive,  tho,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
certain  taxes  are  unjust.  Thirty  dollars 
will  cover  all  calls  on  an  income  of  one 
thousand.  There  is  no  opposition  to  pay- 
ing ordinary  taxes,  unless  we  except  a 
few  missionaries,  who  contend  that,  since 
missionaries'  incomes  are  derived  from 
abroad,  in  equity  they  should  not  (be 
taxed ;  or  who  take  the  ground  that  since 
Buddhist  priests  pay  no  income  tax, 
Christian  missionaries  also  should  be  ex- 
empt. In  fact,  all  missionaries  may  es- 
cape the  income  tax  if  they  take  the  same 
ground  the  Catholics  do,  that  the  income 
comes  to  their  Church,  not  to  them  as  in- 
dividuals. This  is  the  law  with  regard 
to  Buddhist  temples  and  priests.  The 
latter  have  no  income  as  such,  but  derive 
their  living  from  the  revenue  of  the  tem- 
ple, which  is  not  taxed.  This  law  applied 
to  foreign  missions  has  so  far  resulted  in 


Protestant  missionaries  paying  the  in- 
come tax,  while  Catholics  do  not. 

The  business  communities  of  the  open 
ports,  however,  are  very  much  affected 
by  the  Japanese  system  of  taxes.  The 
passage  from  local  self-government  and 
virtual  property  in  land  to  Japanese  mu- 
nicipal government  has  raised  many  vex- 
atious questions  as  to  the  legality  of  cer- 
tain taxes  on  houses  and  lands,  and  there 
is  no  little  complaint  and  even  refusal  to 
heed  the  tax  collector.  The  French  sol- 
idly and  some  Germans  decline  to  pay 
certain  taxes,  on  the  ground  that  the  de- 
mand is  in  violation  of  treaties.  Default- 
ers are  not  yet  proceeded  against  by  the 
authorities,  but  until  these  questions  are 
finally  settled  there  will  be  more  or  less 
of  friction  and  restlessness  under  Japa- 
nese rule. 

Herein  is  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
origin  of  such  anti-Japanese  writings  as 
have  unfortunately  appeared  in  some 
American  journals,  to  the  effect  that  for- 
eigners are  winding  up  their  business 
and  leaving  Japan  as  fast  as  possible ; 
that  taxation  is  excessive  and  unjust ; 
that  the  courts  indiscriminately  defend 
every  native  guilty  of  unprovoked  assault 
on  a  foreigner;  that  the  police  are  med- 
dlesome and  overbearing;  and  that  the 
situation  is  getting  so  unendurable  that 
it  will  result  sooner  or  later  in  interna- 
tional complications.  The  grain  of  truth 
there  is  in  these  exaggerations  would  be 
worthy  of  no  more  than  a  passing  notice 
in  a  well  proportioned  perspective,  vet 
they  are  so  prominent  in  some  minds  and 
are  so  unjust  to  Japan  that  they  must  be 
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mentioned  with  the  statement  that  there 
is  another  side. 

For  example,  Sendai  has  a  foreign 
community  of  about  forty  members — the 
largest  that  exists  in  any  interior  town  in 
Japan.  Our  relations  with  the  Japanese 
are  very  much  better  than  under  the  ex- 
territorial system.  Since  then  leading- 
people  of  the  city  have  repeatedly  invited 
us  to  make  joint  committees  with  them 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  wider  ac- 
quaintance. One  result  of  this  was  a 
garden  party  recently  of  three  hundred 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  native  and  foreign. 
We  are  cordially  welcomed  to  gatherings 
in  honor  of  the  incoming  and  outgoing 
governors.  A  foreigner  is  frequently  in- 
vited to  stand  with  Japanese  scholars  in 
addressing  educational  meetings,  and  two 
of  us  are  honorary  members  of  the  city 
Educational  Society.  And  our  guests, 
like  Professor  G.  Frederick  Wright,  Dr. 
F.  E.  Clark  and  President  Jordan,  re- 
ceive most  cordial  attentions  from  the 
officials  and  prominent  people  of  the 
city.  While  it  would  not  be  just  to  affirm 
that  this  is  the  normal  condition  all 
through  the  Empire,  it  would  be  more 
truthful  than  the  other  picture. 

The  normal  feeling  of  good  will  to- 
ward the  United  States  crops  out  on  ev- 
ery occasion.  Admiral  Beardslee  is 
everywhere  greeted  with  enthusiasm,  and 
at  his  suggestion  a  committee  is  formed 
to  erect  a  monument  on  the  spot  where 
Commodore  Perry  landed  forty-seven 
years  ago.  If  our  "  Oregon  "  needs  re- 
pairs, the  Government  docks  are  put  at 
our  disposal.  United  States  soldiers  go- 
ing home  from  Manila  have  been  shown 
the  sights  of  Tokyo  by  university  and 
college  students,  who  volunteered  to  be 
their  guides.  And  that  the  feeling  is  re- 
ciprocal is  in  a  measure  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  the  first  great  business  ven- 
tures from  abroad  are  by  Americans,  in 
the  tobacco  and  petroleum  industries. 

Dr.  Griffis  recently  wrote  me  thus : 

"  When  I  left  Japan  in  1874  I  resolved  to  be 
an  interpreter  so  far  as  I  could  of  Japan  to 
America,  and  this  idea  I  have  steadily  pursued. 
I  have  deliberately  elected  to  strive  to  make 
the  Orientals  and  Americans  better  acquainted 
with  each  other  and  to  remove  causes  of  fric- 
tion and  misunderstandings." 

This  is  the  right  spirit  to  show.  Japan 
certainly  intends  to  have  an  honorable 
record  in  the  execution  of  the  great  trust 
committed  to  her  by  the  revision  of  the 


treaties.  Let  the  splendid  rescue  of  Pe- 
king, made  possible  by  Japan's  prompt 
and  hearty,  aid,  put  a  stop  to  this  petty 
fault-finding,  that  sees  beams  where  there 
are  only  motes. 

The  central  event  of  the  year  that  over- 
tops, all  others  is  the  action  of  Japan  in 
China.  The  whole  world  knows  the  story 
of  this  brilliant  and  most  successful 
movement,  in  which  an  Oriental  army 
co-operated  without  friction  or  any 
trouble  whatever  with  the  soldiers  of 
the  West.  Their  almost  perfect  organi- 
zation, their  endurance,  their  eagerness 
to  be  in  first  at  the  captures  of  Tientsin 
and  Peking,  their  self-restraint  and  prac- 
tice of  humanitarian  principles  in  the 
hour  of  victory,  and  their  modest  bearing 
since  then  reveal  to  the  world  a  nation  of 
large  moral  resources  as  well  as  of  fight- 
ing ability. 

It  is  within  the  limits  of  reasonable 
statement  to  say  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
Japan's  timely  aid,  the  representatives  of 
all  the  nations  would  have  been  barbar- 
ously massacred  before  Western  troops 
could  have  given  relief.  Looked  at  in 
that  light,  Japan  stands  as  the  savior  of 
the  Ministers  and  missionaries  from  a 
horrible  fate,  and  the  whole  West  owes 
her  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  will  surely 
tend  to  put  an  end  to  the  old  thought  of 
Japan  as  a  heathen  nation.  Indeed  this 
Chinese  disaster  has  already  brought  Ja- 
pan and  the  West  together  in  the  begin- 
nings of  a  friendship  that  treaties  alone 
are  powerless  to  create. 

Next  comes  the  resignation  otf  the 
Yamagata  Cabinet.  Nearly  two  years 
ago  Marquis  Yamagata  reluctantly  took 
the  Premiership,  openly  saying  that  his 
action  was  only  temporary.  It  was  a 
stormy  time  for  Japanese  statesmen,  for 
the  Diet  insisted  upon  government  by 
party,  and  of  all  men  Yamagata  was  most 
resolute  in  opposing  this  innovation.  But 
as  he  had  to  get  party  support  for  his 
measures,  he  came  to  some  kind  of  an 
understanding  with  the  Liberals,  tho  he 
would  never  listen  to  their  demands  for 
a  share  of  the  Cabinet  offices.  So  the 
Liberals  would  have  broken  with  him  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  Government  was 
confronted  with  Treaty  Revision  in  the 
first  place,  which  was  followed  by  the 
Chinese  upheaval,  both  of  which  forbade 
anv  severe  quarrels  in  the  Diet.  But  soon 
after  the  relief  of  Peking  Marquis  Yam- 
agata resigned  and  his  Cabinet  fell. 
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Yet  it  was  a  very  small  fall.  For,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public,  there  was 
only  one  man  who  could  succeed,  and 
that  was  the  one  who  had  already  been 
three  times  Premier — Marquis  Ito.  He 
has  always  been  friendly  with  the  Liber- 
als, and  they  have  long  wanted  him  to 
take  the  leadership  of  their  party  and 
commit  the  nation  once  for  all  to  party 
government,  including  party  ,  Cabinets. 
He  has  virtually  taken  this  step.  The  old 
Liberal .  party  dissolved  and  went  over, 
152  strong,  to  the  Marquis,  who  formed 
them  into  a  party,  new  in  name,  Rikken 
Seiyu  Kai,  but  which  to  the  popular  mind 
means  simply  the  old  Liberals. 

The  coming  of  Marquis  Ito  the  fourth 
time  into  the  Premiership — and  this  time 
as  the  open  leader  of  the  Liberals — is  the 
beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in  Japanese 
politics.  New  men  and  young  men,  who 
have  won  their  honors  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home,  are  now  in  the  Cabinet,  such  as 
Hoshi  Toru,  formerly  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  and  Kaneko  Kentaro, 
whom  Harvard  delighted  to  honor.  With 
this  combination  of  old  and  new  we  may 
expect  some  solid  successes,  in  spite  of 
the  watchful  opposition  of  Count  Oku- 
ma's  120  Progressives. 

Nevertheless,  Japan,  being  Japan,  no 
one  can  foretell  what  disasters  may  be- 
fall this  Cabinet.  Before  the  Ministers 
are  really  seated  in  their  various  chairs  a 
grave  charge  is  raised  against  Mr.  Hoshi 
by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  upright  of 
Japan's  young  statesmen,  Shimada  Sa- 
buro.  And  we  recall  how  even  Marquis 
Ito  was  bowled  out  in  six  months  the  last 
time  he  was  Premier ;  so  that  nothing  is 
impossible  in  Japan.  We  simply  hope  for 
a  Cabinet  of  average  duration,  one  year 
and  a  half. 

The  marriage  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
which  promises  the  continuation  of  the 
oldest  existing  dynasty  in  the  world,  was 
an  event  of  great  political  and  social  sig- 
nificance. February  nth, the  anniversary 
of  the  accession  of  Jimmu  Tenno  to  the 
throne,  was  the  day  chosen  for  the  offi- 
cial announcement  of  the  engagement  of 
the  Prince  Imperial  with  Princess  Sada- 
ko,  their  ages  being  twenty-one  and  sev- 
enteen. The  wedding  was  on  May  19th. 
All  sorts  of  things  were  done  to  commem- 
orate the  event.  Tokyo  will  build  a  Fine 
Arts  Museum,  estimated  to  cost  600,000 
yen.      Imperial-wedding    pink    postage 


stamps,  for  use  in  Japan  only,  were  is- 
sued. The  foreign  community  of  Yoko- 
hama ordered  from  New  York  a  four- 
thousand-dollar  casket  for  their  congrat- 
ulatory present.  Grounds  for  public 
parks  here  and  there  have  been  set  apart 
as  a  perpetual  commemoration.  The  uni- 
versal rejoicing  is  tempered  with  the 
thought  that  the  Prince  has  been  in  deli- 
cate health  for  many  years.  He  has  the 
prayers  of  foreigners  as  well  as  of  his 
own  loyal  people  that  he  may  have  long 
life,  and  when  the  time  comes  continue 
the  noble  work  of  the  present  Emperor, 
of  whom  our  much  beloved  Minister 
Buck  says :  "  He  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  living  rulers." 

Whether  Japan  is  keeping  pace  mor- 
ally with  her  great  progress  in  other  lines 
is  one  of  the  points  around  which  there 
is  much  earnest  discussion.     Any  review 
of  the  year  that  did  not  notice  this  would 
be  exceedingly  defective.     There  is  pro- 
portionately as  much  writing  on  morals 
and  religion  in  Japan  now  as  there  is  in 
the  West.     No  year  here  has  been  richer 
in   ethical   discussions   and  publications. 
Men  wrho  have  openly  said,  "  There  is  no 
need   of   religion,   morality   is   enough," 
have  frankly  changed  front,  and  in  view 
of  the  wide  immorality,  which  seems  to 
be  growing  worse  and  worse,  are  saying 
that  religion  after,  all  is  essential.  Bribery 
evidently  is  getting  an  ugly  hold  on  poli- 
tics, and  there  are  even  more  ugly  forms 
of  immorality  that  are  striking  hard  at 
the  very  life  of  the  people.    Yet  this  year 
has  witnessed  a  large  advance  in  ethical 
thought,  and  it  may  be  that  the  growing 
alarm  over  immorality  is  the  result  of 
higher  ideals.     Certain  it  is  that  there 
has  been  a  great  awakening  upon  the  so- 
called   social   question,   and   a   form   of 
slavery  that  was  driving  scores  of  wom- 
en  to   suicide   has   been   unearthed   and 
abolished  by  the  Minister  of  the  Home 
Department   as   well   as   by   the   courts. 
Japan  is  worse  in  some  respects  than  ever 
before,  but 'in  others  it  is  far  better.    And 
with  so  many  earnest  and  noble  men  and 
women  there  is  sure  to  be  a  moral  ad- 
vance, if  not  commensurate  with  the  ma- 
terial, yet  a  great  gain  on  the  old  national 
morality.     Moral  standards  of  universal 
applicability  are  being  widely  advocated, 
while  we  hear  less  and  less  of  the  old  cry 
that  Japanese  morality  is  all  that  Japanese 
need. 

Sendai,  Japan, 


The    Expedition    to    Paotingfu. 

By  T.  J.   N.  Gatrell,   M.D. 

[Inasmuch  as  many  inaccurate  statements  have  been  published  in  regard  to  the  allied  expedition  to  Paotingfu, 
and  undue  blame  cast  upon  the  Germans,  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  give  to  the  public  the  following  statements  of  a 
member  of  the  British  contingent  in  that  expedition.  This  is  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Gatrell  to  his  father-in-law,  Rev.  J. 
L.  Whiting,  Oberlin,  O. — Editor.  | 

WE  left  Peking  for  Paotingfu  Oc-  hundred  of  the    leading    business    men 

tober  1 2th.     I  was  engaged  as  came  and  begged  an  audience  with  the 

interpreter  for  General  Gaselee,  General.     He  said  they  must  prove  their 

but  a  British  Consul  being  on  the  staff,  avowed  good  intentions  toward  foreign- 

I  was  asked  to  attend  to  the  leading  of  ers  by  supplying  all  our  needs.  This  they 

the   column   instead.      However,    I    was  promised    to    do.     Finally     the    General 

called  to  interpret  for  the  General  a  num-  said  he  would  march  through  the  city  the 

ber  of  times.     We  went  in  a  large  col-  next  day.     The  Fan  t'ai  said  he  would 

umn,  composed  of  Italian,  French,  Ger-  personally  escort  us,  and  provide  a  sedan 

man  and   British,  the  various  countries  chair  for  the  General.     He  replied,  "  I 

taking  turns  in  being  the  advance  party ;  am  a  soldier  and  ride  on  horseback  not  in 

but  as  I  was  leading  the  column,  I  was  a  chair."     The  Fan  t'ai  replied,  "  Good, 

always  ahead.     We  went  by  very  easy  good,"  and  held  up  his  fhumb  by  way  of 

stages,  most  of  the  marches  being  about  approval. 

nine  miles,  tho  some  were  longer.     We  The  next  day  at  10  A.  M.  the  proces- 

halted  for  one  whole  day   to  get  in  touch  sion   started,   generals  in  front  and  the 

with  the  combined  column  which  started  other  officers  behind.     It  had  at  first  been 

from  Tientsin.  said  that  only  four  officers  of  each  of  the 

At  the  larger  towns  and  cities  we  were  other  forces  would  go ;  but  dozens  went, 
met  by  the  local  officials,  and  presented  It  was  a  ridiculous  sight.  Rain  poured 
with  eggs,  fruit,  etc.  As  we  neared  down  all  the  time.  The  Chinese  who 
Paotingfu  several  officials  called  on  us,  lined  the  streets  and  shop  fronts  had  the 
and  I  interpreted  for  General  Gaselee.  most  impudent  and  derisive  air.  We  en- 
Their  object  was  to  induce  the  General  tered  the  north  gate,  went  through  the 
not  to  enter  the  city.  They  also  en-  city  and  out  at  the  south  gate,  around 
deavored  to  make  excuses  for  what  had  the  wall  to  the  west  gate,  in  this  gate 
been  done.  They  brought  lists  of  pres-  to  the  east  gate,  where  we  were  dis- 
ents  of  food  and  grain  which  they  had  missed.  General  Gaselee  and  a  few  of- 
prepared  for  us  outside  the  city.  I  was  fficers  of  the  other  forces,  however,  re- 
told to  say  "  that  we  had  money  to  buy  mained  in  a  temple  outside  the  east  gate, 
what  we  needed,  and  that  until  we  had  and  had  another  consultation^  with  the 
made  investigation  no  promises  of  leni-  result  that  the  next  day  the  headquarters 
ency  could  be  given."  Also  "  that  we  staff  and  a  few  troops  went  into  the  city, 
were  not  paying  friendly  calls."  The  headquarters  were  established  in  the 

The  next  day  as  we  approached  the  Guild  of  the  Liang  Kiang.  The  city  was 
city  the  Fan  t'ai*  and  several  other  offi-  divided  into  four  parts,  a  part  Joeing  al- 
cials  met  us.  At  the  interview  Consul  lotted  to  each  of  the  nations  represented. 
Jameson  interpreted.  The .  result  was  Police  stations  were  opened,  and  none  but 
that  we  went  on  and  encamped  outside  officers  and  men  on  business  were  allowed 
the  north  gate,  and  another  interview  in  the  city,  so  far  as  our  quarter  was  con- 
was  called  for  in  a  temple  close  to  us  at  cerned.  The  troops  of  the  other  nations 
ten  o'clock.  At  this  hour  all  the  higher  were  quartered  in  their  respective  areas, 
officers  of  all  the  forces  met  and  talked  but  were  allowed  to  do  pretty  much  as 
with  the  Fan  t'ai.  I  was  present.  The  they  pleased,  tho  all  had  police  on  guard, 
one  thing  talked  from  the  Chinese  side  Before  reaching  Paotingfu  we  had 
was  for  us  not  to  enter  the  city.       One  heard  there  were  some  missionaries  there, 

♦Provincial  treasurer,  who  was  also  acting  governor.  and   also   SOme    in    Chengtingfll.       Oil   the 
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morning  of  our  arrival  inquiries  elicited    done.     I  was  busy  on  investigation  all  the 
the  fact  that  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green  and    time.     One  day  General    Gaselee    asked 
child  and  Miss  Gregg,  of  the  China  In-     me  to  go  for  a  ride  around  the  sites  of 
land  Mission,  at  Huai  Lu  had  been  ta-    the  ruined  missions.     We  were  able  to 
ken  out  of  the  city  three  days  before  by    find  the  grave  of  Mr.  Pitkin,  with  whom 
the  French  after  being  there  a  long  time,     were  buried  some  ten  native  Christians. 
Mr.  Green  was  very  sick  and  one  of  their    It  was.  just  outside  the  east  wall  of  their 
children  had  died  in  their  imprisonment,    big  compound.    The  several  compounds, 
The  French  had  been  outside  Paotingfu    American     Board,      Presbyterian,     and 
five  days  before  they  knew  of  the  mission-    China  Inland  Mission,  were  total  wrecks, 
aries  being  there,   a  thing  which  went    The  reports  of  the  attacks  were  often  con- 
against  the  Fan  t'ai  later.     On  hearing    tradictory  in  parts,  but  all  agreed  in  say- 
of  them  and  their  whereabouts,  General    ing  that  the  people  of  the  villages  imme- 
Gaselee  decided  to  see  them  at  once.     So    diately   around   the   compounds   took   a 
immediately  after  the  interview  with  the    large  share  in  the  work  of  destruction. 
Fan  t'ai  above  mentioned,  he  asked  me  to    The  Presbyterian  Mission  was  destroyed 
take  him  to  the  French  camp.     I  did  so,    on  the  fourth  of  the  sixth  moon,  which 
and  we  saw  the  poor  rescued  ones.     Mr.    was  Saturday.    The  other  places  the  next 
Green  was  very  sick,  Mrs.  Green  awfully    day.      Most  of  the  witnesses  said  that  all 
thin  and  broken  down.  Thebaby  and  Miss    the  Presbyterian  friends  were  burned  in 
Gregg  looked  fairly  well.     General  Gase-    their  houses,  tho  one  said  Mr.   Simcox 
lee  was  most  kind  and  sympathetic.     He    had  made  an  effort  to  escape  on  a  horse, 
asked  me  to  inquire  into  their  experiences    but  was  caught  and  cut  down.    Dr.  Tay- 
and  see    what   could   be   done,  for    Mr.    lor  is  said  to  have  tried  to  exhort  them, 
Green.    I  did  so  and  reported  to  the  hos-    but  was  cut  at,  and  finally  retreated  into 
pital  department  and  soon  some  English    his  house  and  upstairs.     The  house  was 
doctors    took   him    in    hand.      They    all    subsequently  burnt  beneath  him.     Mrs. 
eventually  went  into  our  field  hospital,     Simcox  fired  her  revolver  from  her  upper 
where  they  remained  until  their  depar-     window  and  killed  two  Boxers,  one  of 
ture  for  Tientsin  a  few  days  later.    Food,    them  a  leader.     All  the  Chinese  on  the 
wine,  medicines  and  bedding  were  sup-    place  were  killed.    These  Boxers  and  vil- 
plied,  and  you  should  have  seen  the  grati-    lagers  went  into  the  city,  where  they  were 
tude  stand  out  in  their  eyes  and  faces    received  by  the  Fan  t'ai,  who  gave  them 
when  I  took  the   things   to   them.     The    money  and  rice  and  distributed  about  ten 
French  had  done  all  in  their  power  for    buttons   and    degrees    among   the   more 
them,  the  Colonel  even  giving  up  his  own    prominent  men.     Next  day,  Sunday,  the 
bed  for  Mr.  Green.     Two  days  later  Mr.    compounds  at  the  south    gate   were    at- 
and  Mrs.  Griffith  and  Mr.  Brown,  also     tacked  by  the  villagers  at  4  a.  m.     Final- 
of  the  C.  I.  M.  at  Shunteh  fu,  arrived    ly  they  went  for  Boxers  to  assist  them, 
from  Cheng  ting.   They  had  not  suffered     Mr.  Pitkin  tried  to  keep  them  out  by  use 
as  the  others  had.     I  have  a  copy  of  the    of  a  revolver.    He  was  shot  in  the  leg,  but 
written  statement  of  the  experiences  of    continued  firing  when  lying  down  until 
the  Green  party,  but  it  is  too  long  for  this    his  ammunition  gave  out.     He  was  then 
letter.     They  gave  most  damaging  evi-     caught  and  tied  to  a  tree  and  afterward 
dence  against  the  Fan  t'ai  and  other  offi-    beheaded.    His  head  is  said  to  have  been 
cials,  and   it   went   a   long   way   toward     carried  into  the  city  for  the  Fan  t'ai  to 
bringing    about    their    punishment.     As     see.     Miss  Morrill  and  Miss  Gould  and 
soon  as  we  got  established  in  the  city  I     the  Bagnall  family  were  taken  into  the 
began  inquiries  about  the  atrocities,  and    city  and  also  Mr.  Cooper,  carried  to  the 
very  soon  found  some  Christians  and  oth-    altar  or  headquarters  of  the  Boxers  in  the 
ers  who  were  willing  to  give  evidence.     Ch'i  Sheng  An  temple,  and  in  the  evening 
Every  one  I  saw  laid  the  blame  on  the    all  were  taken  outside  to  the  southeast 
Fan  t'ai.     A  court  of  inquiry   (interna-    corner  of  the  wall  and  beheaded.     The 
tional)  was  opened,  and  before  long  the    China  Inland  Mission  party  had  fled  to 
Fan  t'ai  and  several  others  were  arrested    the  camp  east  of  the  city,  carrying  a  few 
by  order  of  the  court.     Consul  Jameson    valuables.     The  officer  allowed  his  sol- 
was  the  interpreter  at  the  court,  so  I  got     diers  to  rob  them  and  then  deliberately 
only  second  hand  knowledge  of  what  was    handed  them  over  to  the  Boxers.     He 
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paid  dearly  for  his  part,  as  you  will  hear. 
These  facts  were  brought  up  against  the 
Fan  t'ai  and  others.  So  far  as  I  know 
the  following  punishments  have  been  in- 
flicted :  The  Fan  t'ai,  Ting  Yung,  the  offi- 
cer at  the  camp  to  which  the  Bagnalls 
went,  the  Tartar  general  and  another 
high  official  have  been  publicly  beheaded 
by    the    common    executioner,    the    Ch'i 


ShengAnand  Ch'eng  huang  temples  were 
blown  up,  100,000  taels  fine  was  exacted, 
and  another  official  was  sent  to  Tientsin 
for  punishment,  as  he  had  something 
against  him  there.  I  hear  that  all  the 
city  gate  towers  are  to  be  blown  up,  and 
also  the  southeast  angle  of  the  wall.  We 
left  before  the  executions  were  carried 
into  effect. 

Peking,  Nov.  13,  1900. 


Old   Jack. 

By  Alfred  Ely  Colton. 


OLD  JACK  enjoyed  a  liberal,  I  might 
say  a  classical,  education,  and 
therefore  the  credit  for  his  being 
an  unusually  knowing  horse  must  rest 
largely  upon  the  training  which  he  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  my  father  and  "  us 
boys."  "  Us  boys  " — yes,  we  had  a  hand 
in  bringing  him  up  in  the  way  he  should 

Jack's  owner,  on  his  frequent  rides  to 
his  widely  scattered  parishioners  and  to 
the  little  chapel  at  Koshkonong,  had  a 
way  of  reciting  poetry  out  loud  as  he  and 
Jack  ambled  along.  If  by  any  accident  to 
tongue  or  possible  lapse  of  memory 
(which  last  many  would  have  said  was 
impossible)  a  line  from  Homer,  Words- 
worth or  Longfellow  had  been  dropped, 
I  think  that  Old  Jack  could  have  given  it 
himself.  More  than  one  astonished  pe- 
destrian (of  course,  a  stranger  to  those 
parts)  has  turned  to  watch  Old  Jack 
shuffling  along,  and  that  scholarly  look- 
ing driver  in  the  old  buggy  reciting  aloud 
with  sundry  slaps  of  the  reins  and  spas- 
modic gestures  with  his  free  hand,  "  Over 
the  rainbow's  rim,  musical  cherub,  soar," 
or,  "  The  Path  of  Glory  leads  but  to  the 
grave."  More  than  any  other  quotation, 
Old  Jack  had  that  resounding  horse  gal- 
lop line  rendered  in  his  ears,  "  Quadrupe- 
dante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula  cam- 
pum." 

So  Old  Jack  had  a  poetical  education. 
He  quickened  his  pace  when  the  rime 
was  rollicking.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
the  lines  (the  leather  ones)  slapped  his 
back  more  vigorously.  I  am  prepared, 
however,  to  stand  by  the  proposition  that 
Old  Jack  was  from  force  of  training  a 


poetaster,  and  would  have  run  away  if 
anything  but  sentiments  from  Watts, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  or  others  similarly 
expert  in  high  class  rime,  had  been  de- 
livered in  his  hearing. 

There  were  two  occasions  when  Old 
Jack  scandalized  people.  One  was  when 
he  came  tearing  over  the  last  hill  before 
the  Koshkonong  Chapel  was  reached  on 
the  home  stretch.  He  showed  what  was 
in  him,  in  those  last  moments  of  making 
up  lost  time.  '  The  elder,"  when  in  the 
buggy,  was  sure  to  lose  himself  in  the 
grand  world  of  historical  and  literary 
heroes  and  in  the  legends  of  the  Church, 
so  that  he  would  come  down  to  Jack,  the 
chapel  and  the  sermon,  all  of  a  rush.  And 
then  Jack  had  to. go.  But  the  old  horse 
was  so  well  used  to  it  that  at  the  two- 
mile  cheese  factory  he  really  did  not  need 
the  punch  behind  from  the  umbrella, 
which  was  a  good  enough  whip  when  we 
boys  made  away  with  the  other  kind. 
With  a  rattle  and  a  whir  the  buggy 
rounded  up  to  the  horse  sheds,  and  the 
gospel  was  dispensed  to  the  hardy  farm- 
ers and  their  rosy-cheeked  wives  and 
daughters,  and  it  was  good  gospel,  too. 

The  other  occasion  when  Old  Jack  de- 
parted from  the  paths  of  rectitude  was 
on  the  way  from  all  funerals  to  the  cem- 
etery. Jack  being  "  the  elder's  horse  " 
headed  the  procession  from  the  house  to 
the  grave.  But  it  was  a  fact  that  the 
head  and  tail  of  the  procession  always 
needed  a  telephone  connection.  For  Jack 
was  generally  out  of  sight  of  the  mourn- 
ers and  hearse.  Walk!  Old  Jack's  fu- 
neral gait  was  his  own  undisputed  spe- 
cialty.    He  always  led  by  500  yards  or 
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so,  while  the  hearse  and  the  rest  kept  up    fishing  expedition,  we  could  catch  him 
the  pace  of  well  regulated  members  of  so-    without  great  inconvenience. 


ciety,  in  harmony  with  funeral  decorum. 
The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  let  Jack 
walk  ahead,  and  then  stop  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  till  the  rest  overtook  him. 
Old  Jack  in  the  middle  of  the  road  with 
a  sorrowful  cast  of  countenance — his 
professional  air  (like  that  of  the  under- 
taker)— was  a  problem  to  strangers.  Old 
timers,  however,  knew  that  the  balance 
of  the  funeral  procession  would  soon 
make  its  appearance.  I  used  to  think  that 
I  could  detect  a  grin  on  Jack's  face  dur- 
ing* these  waits.     I  was  never  in  doubt 


Of  course,  the  Wisconsin  boys  knew 
all  about  the  language  of  two  fingers 
held  up  in  school,  or  any  other  place 
where  boys  were  imprisoned.  All  boys 
from  Manchuria  to  the  Transvaal,  in- 
cluding the  prairies  west  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, know  that  two  fingers  stand  for 
"Can  you  go  swimming?"  We  boys 
had  another  sign  which  meant  "  Can 
Jack  go?  "  which  last  was  aimed  at  me. 
I  had  a  certain  contortion  and  grimace 
which  meant,  "  I-turned-him-into-the-or- 
chard-at-noon-and  -  no-one- will-be  -  able- 


of  his  pride  in  this  specialty — a  sort  of    to-get-him-till-we-get-home." 


cake  walk  "  pride.  Jack  not  only  be- 
lieved in  keeping  up  with  the  procession, 
but  ahead  of  it. 

"  Old  reliable  "  he  was,  in  the  barn, 
when  paying  respects  to  oats  and  hay 


Yet  there  was  some  uncertainty  about 
it,  for  there  was  a  sewing  machine  agent, 
a  real  estate  man  and  lover,  in  our  neigh- 
borhood who  petted  Jack's  owner  and 
had  their  own  designs  on  him  (Old 
At  first  it  seemed  hazardous  for  us  boys  Jack), 
to  crawl  under  him,  but  that  was  nothing  But  once  home  and  none  of  our  ene- 
to  mounting  him  and  sliding  off  his  tail  mies  around,  we  soon  captured  him  (Old 
over  and  over  again  to  the  amazement  Jack),  had  him  harnessed,  and  were  off 
and  admiration  of  strange  boys  visiting  in  the  old  one-seated  buggy,  Will  and 
us.  It  was  one  of  our  greatest  showing  Mannie,  Henry  and  Fred,  Bert  and  my- 
off  tricks.  Jack  was  never  known  to  self;  two  on  the  seat  of  honor  behind  (a 
budge  under  the  ordeal.  standup  on  the  hind  ex,  almost  the  only 

As  I  have  said,  he  could  be  very  de-  bone  of  contention  between  us),  and  four 
mure,  but  turn  him  out  in  the  orchard  of  us  on  the  seat  in  front.  All  aboard ! 
and  it  was  as  easy  to  catch  Aguinaldo  as  We  boys  knew  that  Old  Jack  could 
Old  Jack.  If  I  remember  aright  he  could  trot,  and  away  we  went !  I  must  confess 
be  caught  in  time  for  a  funeral,  but  if  it  that  it  was  generally  toward  the  "  Little 
was  only  a  wedding  to  which  he  must  Swimming  Hole  "  for  one  great  reason 
go,  it  was  sometimes  all  but  impossible  not  already  given  was  that  we  could  be- 
to  corner  him.  He  had  a  sort  of  if-they-  gin  to  undress  quicker  on  that  trip.  The 
are-so-giddy-as-to-get-married,  I-can-be-  uncrowned  king  of  us  boys  was  the  one 
giddy-too,  air.  He  would  devour  the  who  could  "duck"  first.  The- "Little 
pan  of  oats  or  nubbin  of  corn  held  out  to  Swimming  Hole,"  because  of  a  scarcity 
him,  but  frisked  off  with  a  rush  when  the  of  houses  on  the  route,  permitted  us  to 
halter  was  almost  in  place.  strip  before  we  reached  the  bars.       The 

I  can  well  remember  on  different  oc-  driver  was  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  con- 
casions  "  the  elder  "  in  desperation  say-  test,  but  as  Jack  knew  where  to  go,  he 
ing :  "  I  don't  see  how  I  can  get  to  that  was  left  largely  to  himself,  and  the  so- 
wedding  on  time."  It  was  at  such  a  last  called  "  driver  "  was  not  far  behind  the 
ditch  as  that  that  Jack  bowed  his  neck  to  skurrying,  nimble-footed,  sunburned- 
the  yoke,  I  mean  bridle,  and  assisted  at  backed  boys  who  had  a  great  love  for  the 
the  wedding — by  getting  the  parson  water,  except  in  small  quantities  at  home, 
there.  But  Old  Jack  had  other  duties.       In 

As  to  ability  to  surmount  obstacles,  Old  winter  time  there  were  deaf  and  dumb 
Jack  several  times  jumped  over  a  six-rail  signs  in  that  old  academic  department  of 
fence,  out  of  the  pasture  where  he  was  the  Normal  School,  some  of  which  meant 
kept  in  summer.  For  this  unpardon-  "  All  aboard  for  Hank  Clark's."  The 
able  behavior  Old  Jack  was  compelled  to  very  writing  of  that  name  brings  a  breath 
ignominiously  wear  a  poke.  flavored  with  dried  clover  blossoms,  corn 

But  the  secret  is  out,  that  when  we    stalks    and    cattle    aromas ;    for    Hank's 
boys  wanted  Old  Jack  for  a  swimming  or    father  owned  a  square  mile  of  land,  and 
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it  was  a  current  phrase  with  us  that  "  it  ever,  that  Jack  was  not  "  old."     I  never 

was    a    half-mile    around     his    barns  "  knew  when  we  began  to  call  him  "  old," 

I  sheep-cow-horse-hay-and  corn).  but  it  must  have  been  before  he  left  colt- 

What  possibilities  for  "  hide  and  seek,"  hood   behind.      That   was   his  name , by 

"  wolf  "  and  "  follow  the  leader."  rights,  because  he  was  so  sensible,  so  re- 

That  I  live  to-day  writing  this  sketch  served,  so  discreet,  and  so  venerable.  He 

proves  that  a  kind  Providence  watched  was  a  sort  of  good  uncle  in  the  family,  a 

over  certain  reckless  boys,  who  out  at  generous  and  a  good  adviser.     I   have 

Hank's  walked  along  lofty  beams,  bal-  hinted  that  Jack  could  trot  if  he  wanted 

anced  on  slanting  joists,  shinned  up  into  to,  and  none  knew  that  as  well  as  "  us 

cupolas,  slid  down  the  horse  fork  ropes  boys,"  save  those  who  on  occasions  saw 

and  jumped  into  uncertainties  from  straw  us  go  by.     He  simply  would  not  trot  for 

stacks.  my  father,  but  would  go  like  the  wind 

But   scarcely   less   enjoyable   was   the  for  us.     He  had  belonged  to  a  bankrupt 

trip  to  the  old-fashioned  kitchen  when  we  breeder  of  fine  horses,  who  sold  him  cheap 

were  cold,  which  was  always  a  part  of  the  to  my  father,  remarking  that  Jack  had 

program.     We  boys  knew  that  one  of  the  the  blood  in  him  and  could  go  with  the 

big  milk  pans  in  the  buttery  was  always  proper  inducements.     We  boys  were  the 

full  of  doughnuts,  at  least  when  we  went  inducements. 

in.     And  altho  I  have  endeavored  many  Bert  and  I  found  it  out  one  day  when 

times  to  inform  the  lady  who  presides  we  went  hickory  nutting  out  near  the 

over    my    cook    stove    just  •  how    those  Cold    Spring   cheese   factory.     We   had 

doughnuts  were  flavored  and  how  they  about  filled  our  bag  when  we  heard  the 

felt  when  going  down,  she  always  falls  a  old   farmer   coming,    saying   that   if   he 

little  short  of  the  perfection  of  Hank's  caught    those    town     boys,     he     would 

mother's  article.  "  warm  their  jackets."     Of  course,   we 

I  do  wish  I  had  the  receipt — but  come  didn't  know  that  he  cared  for  his  old 

to  think  of  it  I  wish  I  had  the  receipt  for  nuts,  but  all  the  same  we  jumped  from 

the  appetite  which  went  with  my  share  the  tree,  grabbed  the  bag,  and  "  legged 

of    that    panful.     Hank's    apples    were  it "  to  Old  Jack.     We  didn't  have  the 

also   famous,   and   altho   I   have  looked  buggy  that  time,  as  it  was  at  the  repair 

faithfully  for  Northern  Spies  and  Snow  shop,  for  one  of  the  boys  had  dared  the 

apples  ever  since,  I  must,  without  being  driver  "  that  he  couldn't  drive  within  an 

unduly  prejudiced,  give  the  blue  ribbon  inch  of  the  edge  of  the  bridge."     "  Never 

to  Hank's.     But  it  wouldn't  do  to  leave  to  take  a  dare  "  was  a  part  of  our  creed, 

that  old   farm   without  giving  Hank  a  so  there  was  a  spill  and  the  buggy  needed 

chance  to  go  down  cellar  with  that  beau-  a  new  wheel.     We  untied  Old  Jack  and 

tiful   three-quart   pitcher.     Hank   didn't  jumped   on   his   neck.     Jack   knew  that 

need  a  candle  to  find  the  cider  barrel.  We  some  kind  of  a  crisis  was  imminent,  and 

were  all   Sunday-school  boys,   and  had  manfully,  or  rather  horsefully,  he  came 

therefore  signed  the  pledge  against  "  all  up  to  his  responsibility.  We  then  learned 

intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage  "  (I  be-  that  he  could  go— with  a  big  G.     Bert 

lieve  those  were  the  words),  including  clung  to  me,  and  we  both  clung  to  the 

hard  cider.     But  Hank's  cider  never  got  bag.    It  would  not  do  to  drop  it,  as  it  had 

hard,  so  he  told  us,  and  then,  too,  his  "  the  elder's  "  name  on  it.     It  was  about 

father  was  one  of  our  church  trustees  in  that  time  we  had  heard  about  the  Paul 

the  days  when  church  officials  tried  to  Revere,   Mazeppa    and  Sheridan  horses 

please  the  minister.  and  we  added  Jack  to  the  list,  because  he 

But  the  warmth  and  good  cheer  al-  carried  us  out  of  the  reach  of  our  enemy, 

ways  came  to  an  end.  Old  Jack  made  many  The  last  ride  finally  came,  and  with 

a  trotting  record  on  those  trips  home.     It  that  told  this  story  of  "  Old  Jack  "  ends, 

is  a  misfortune  to  horsedom  that  I  did  I  think  that  it  was  the  last  swim  before 

not  "time  "  him.  I  will  say  that  nothing  I  went  of!  to  prepare  for  college.       We 

ever  passed  us,  and  Doubleday's  racing  six  boys  had  had  a  splendid  three-hour 

stables   were   on   that   two-mile   stretch,  siesta     at     "  Jink's     Little     Swimming 

too.  Hole,"  were  in  the  buggy  and  starting 

So  Old  Jack  served  his  day  and  gen-  for  home ;  when  alongside,  from  an  ad- 

eration,     I  must  not  forget  to  say,  how-  joining  town,  came  a  sulky,  with  a  high 
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stepping,  be-rubbered,  and  be-weighted  overtake  the  front  ones.  Reputation  for 
and  "  made  up  "  dainty  and  disdainful  himself,  humiliation  of  an  unworthy  ri- 
blooded  trotter.  There  were  also  those  val,  were  his  guiding  stars.  At  a  ter- 
straps  for  holding  the  hoofs  on  (or  up),  I  rific  pace  we  went  by  Chamberlain's 
never  learned  which.  The  driver,  in  brick  yard.  Neck  and  neck  we  passed 
fancy  jockey  cap,  striped  coat,  and  a  the  "  Bull-head  "  pond.  The  speed  was 
cock-sure  know-it-all  air,  seemed  to  increased  at  the  "  little  brick  school- 
be  in  a  hurry  to  reach  the  fair  over  in  house."  At  Starin's  "  Cow  Pound  "  we 
Rock  County,  and  of  course  would  pass  put  more  coal  in  the  boilers — that  is,  laid 
us  boys  and  Jack.  on  the  whip — and  Jack  got  up  more  steam. 

Now  we  boys  did  not  always  feel  in  From    the    clouds    of    dust    came    more 

the  racing  mood.     Not  to  go  fast,  but  to  swearing.    It  was  time  for  independence, 

get  there,  the  end,  not  the  means,  was  our  so  Jack  then  and  there  took  the  bits  in 

point.     So  racing  as  such  did  not  con-  his  teeth  and  introduced  the  residents  of 

cern  us,  unless  there  was  some  fun  in  it.  Janesville    Street    to    the    finest    bit    of 

We  boys  were  very  proud  of  Jack's  speed,  steaked  lightning  trotting  ever  seen  there, 

and  had  our  own  feelings  about  other  Beat?     Of  course  Jack  beat,  tho  the  boys 

people's  dust.     More  than  anything  else  behind,  hanging  on  for  dear  life,  begged 

we  despised  style  and  just-see-how-great-  us  to  "  let  up  and  give  the  road  to  the 

I-am-ism.  Of  course,  like  most  boys,  we  Jefferson  County  sulky."     But  it  was  too 

had  no  style  ourselves,  and  naturally  felt  late,  for  Jack  was  now  running  the  ship, 

it  our  duty  to  take  the   starch  out  of  We  were  a  dozen  lengths  ahead,  and  Jack 

others  who  had.  seemed  to  be  getting  just  down  to  busi- 

So  we  gave  an  extra  jerk  on  the  lines  ness.     People  saw  a  cloud  coming  and 

with  an  extra  forcible  "  G'long,  Jack."  got  out  of  the  way,  remarking  as  Old 

Will  had  brought  to  the  buggy  a  willow  Jack  at  immense  speed  passed,  "  Oh,  its 

switch  of  good  size,  which  he  had  used  a  only  Old  Jack  and  the  '  elder's  boys.'  "  I 

few     moments    before     in     testing    the  didn't  hear  them,  but  they  always  were 

strength    of    a    snapping    turtle's    jaws,  saying  that.     The  fancy  horse,  driver  and 

Thus  we  were  ready.     The  jockey  and  sulky    were    distanced    long    before    we 

his  fancy  horse  took  a  pace  that  ought  to  turned  into  the  lane.     We  of  course  were 

have  passed  our  old  rig  as  if  it  was  an-  proud  of  Old  Jack's  performance,  tho  we 

chored,  but  he  was  just  alongside.     "  Get  couldn't   appreciate   that   all   conquering 

up,"  said  the  jockey.     "  Show  him  your  stride  as  the  jockey  did.     He  passed  the 

heels,  Jack,"  said  Will ;  and  it  was  still  lane  when  Old  Jack  was  almost  unhar- 

an  even  thing,  for  Jack  was  getting  that  nessed,  his  horse  wet  with  sweat,  and  his 

long  reach  of  his  unlimbered.  The  jockey  old   "  she-bang,"   as  we  called   it,   sadly 

swore,   which   was  a   fatal   mistake ;   he  dilapidated.     As  he  passed,  we  called  af- 

should    have    quoted    hymns    to    reduce  ter  him,  "  When  you  come  to  Whitewa- 

Jack's    speed.     Jack   must   preserve   the  ter  again,  bring  a  horse  that  can  trot;  " 

morals  of  us  boys,  and  made  an  effort  to  and  Will  yelled,  "  Come  in  here  and  try 

leave  those  hard   words  behind.       The  some  of  Old  Jack's  oats,"  while  Fred,  the 

jockey  was  now  involved  in  the  clouds  of  Baptist  minister's   son,    added,    "  Don't 

his  own  choice  vocabulary  and  the  dust  swear  again  in  Old  Jack's  ears,  it  makes 

from  our  outfit.     He  saw  that  something  him  mad."     I  finished  the  advice  with  a 

extra  was  required,  and  touched  up  his  "  Hire  us  boys  to  do  your  trotting  for 

horse,  who  began  to  forge  ahead.  But  the  you." 

willow  switch !     Will  did  not  need  to  be         So  ended  the  great  trot — my  last  ride 

told  that  it  was  time  to  lay  it  on.       The  with  Old  Jack.     I  mean  that  it  was  the 

boys  on  the  "  ex  "  behind  took  a  fresh  last  pleasure  ride  from  the  old  swimming 

grip  on  the  seat,  while  I  braced  on  the  hole.     There  was  yet  a  long  journey  with 

dashboard,  twisting  the  reins  around  my  Jack,  for  the  following  week  "  the  elder  " 

hands,     which     long     since     had     been  and  I  and  Jack  took  a  fortv-mile  drive 

rounded  (the  reins)  from  pulling  on  Old  across  Rock  County  to  B ,  where  Ibe- 

Jack,  who  was  notoriously  "  hard  bitted."  gan  my  education.  Latin,  Greek  and  alge- 

Well,  if  that  horse  didn't  get  into  ac-  bra  took  the  place  of  Old  Jack,  Jinkses's 

tion !     How  that  stride  did  lengthen,  and  swimming  holes,  Hank  Clark's  barns  and 

how  he  did  bring  up  his  rear  heels  to  kitchen,  hickory  nutting,  etc.     Looking 
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back  to  it,  I  see  that  a  curtain  fell  over 

my    boyhood,    when    at    B I    said 

"good-bye"   to   Old   Jack. 

Among  many  letters  from  home  I  re- 
call one  which  read  like  this :  "  My  dear 
boy,  keep  up  your  devotions  and  strive  to 
excel  in  the  classroom.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  race  which  you  had  with  Old  Jack 
and  the  boys  the  week  before  you  went  to 

B ?"  (as  if  I  had  forgotten).     "It 

seems  that  the  horse  you  beat  was  one  of 
the  finest  trotters  of  Mr.  Blank's,  the  Wa- 
tertown  breeder.  He  has  been  here  look- 
ing up  Jack,  and  has  offered  me  $350  for 
him.  I  didn't  want  to  sell  him,  but  as  I 
have  received  a  call  to  a  church  in  Michi- 
gan, which  I  have  accepted,  I  have  de- 
cided to  sell  the  old  horse.  This  money 
comes  very  convenient,  for  without  it  I 


do  not  sec  how  you  conl'd  go  on  at  col- 
lege.  Jack  is  a  noble  fellow,  it  is  like 
losing  an  old  friend.  I  never  expected 
there  was  so  much  speed  in  him,  but  be- 
tween keeping  him  and  taking  you  out  of 
school  of  course  he  must  go.  Your  lov- 
ing father." 

And  I  picked  up  a  history  of  Rome, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  I  turned  a  page 
for  an  hour.  I  know  that  I  did  use  my 
handkerchief  freely,  and  when  my  room 
mate  came  in  and  asked  me  what  was  the 
matter  I  could  not  speak.  He  said. 
"  Cheer  up,  we  all  get  homesick  at  times." 
"  Homesick !  Yes,"  I  thought ;  "  but 
there's  only  one  '  Old  Jack.'  "  At  the  very 
last  he  was  faithful  to  the  interests  of  the 
one  who  loved  him  most. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Some   Arts   and    Crafts    Happenings    in 

New    York. 


By  Sophia  A.   Walker. 


THE  National  Arts  Club  for  ama- 
teurs, artists  and  craftsmen  more 
than  doubled  its  available  room  in 
this,  its  second  year,  by  adding  the  next 
house,  39  West  Thirty-fourth  Street.  It 
has  now  sleeping  rooms  for  women  mem- 
bers over  the  old  house  and  for  men  over 
the  new  one ;  and  the  enlarged  restaurant 
in  its  old  coloring  of  green  oak  and  low- 
beamed  ceiling  (alas!  no  longer  "  the 
Grill  Room  ")  is  open  all  the  day. 

The  first  club  exhibition  contained  two 
features  of  especial  promise  and  interest, 
"  the  Sebastus  rugs "  produced  by  a 
''cottage  industry"  fostered  by  Mr.  Volk, 
and  the  "  Brush  Guild  pottery." 

Mr.  Douglas  Volk,  whose  paintings, 
including  his  Pittsburg  prize  picture, 
were  recently  exhibited  at  the  Knoedler 
Gallery,  and  Mr.  George  de  Forest  Brush, 
tho  quite  unlike  as  painters,  are  in  close 
sympathy  in  all  socialistic  and  educa- 
tional questions.  They  not  only  believe 
with  Froude  in  "  hand  work  before  head 
work,"  but  they  hold  that  the  individual 
should  develop  as  the  race  has  done ;  i.e., 
that  he  cannot  begin  by  tiptoeing  up  to 
the  highest  type  of  Greek  art,  but  must 
begin  with  the  ruder  forms  of  aboriginal 


art.  Also  they  have  painted  Indians  and 
lived  among  them,  and  love  their  works. 

"  Sebatus  "  is  a  hill  beetling  over  Cen- 
ter Lovell,  Maine,  where  the  Volks  began 
to  spend  their  summers  some  three  years 
ago ;  a  hamlet  whence  one  looks  across 
the  lake  and  foothills  to  the  Presidential 
Range  of  the  White  Mountains.  Perhaps 
it  is  reached  still  by  the  four-horse  stage 
from  Fryeburg,  which  knew  no  weak, 
circuitous  way  of  getting  about  the  hills 
in  the  dozen  miles  which  lie  between,  but 
swept  grandly  up  over  the  crest  of  each 
intervening  one.  Once,  when  we  were 
very  desirous  to  pre-empt  the  promised 
box-seats  and  must  have  stood  rather  in 
the  way,  the  driver  said  imploringly  to 
our  escort,  Governor  Stearns,  a  native  of 
those  parts,  "  Dew,  Gov.,  git  yer  wimmen 
folks  out  of  the  way !" 

All  the  women  folks  made  burlap  rugs 
in  those  days,  often  dyeing  skillfully  the 
cut  rags,  drawing  them  in,  and  shearing 
the  pile  with  big  shears  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  those  rugs  were  unsubstantial 
compared  with  those  for  which  Mrs. 
Volk  is  responsible.  The  warp  and  woof 
are  of  strongest  hand-spun  wool,  some- 
times making  alone  a  Luni  rug  of  pleas- 
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ing  pattern,  sometimes  used  as  the  ground 
for  a  pile  nearly  an  inch  long.  The  dyes 
are  harmonious  and  permanent,  and  the 
great  hanks  of  yarn,  ready  to  be  drawn 
in  and  tied  over  the  basal  threads,  are 
beautiful  in  themselves.  Both  patterns 
and  tints  are  so  desirable  that  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply  at  present,  tho  the  cost 
of  producing  them  does  not  permit  low 
prices. 

The  Brush  Guild  consists  of  ex-pupils 
of  the  Art  Students'  League,  to  whom  a 
year  ago  Mr.  Brush  gave  the  use  of  his 
studio,  together  with  his  valuable  sug- 
gestions. The  girls  had  a  potter's  wheel 
at  first,  which  fortunately  soon  got  out  of 
order,  compelling  the  building  up  by 
hand,  resulting  in  unique  forms.  The 
Guild  are  now  working  individually.  The 
pottery  is  warm-hued,  not  too  smooth, 
unglazed,  with  brown  oxide  of  zinc  or 
some  simple  underglaze  color  rubbed  into 
the  pattern. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether 
it  is  not  rather  an  affectation  for  the 
''  heirs  of  all  the  ages,"  who  have  spent 
years  in  studying  from  the  casts  of  Greek 
masterpieces,  to  produce  with  such  una- 
nimity the  type  of  work  of  American  ab- 
origines, or  of  undeveloped  art  periods ; 
and  whether  it  is  not  another  proof  of  the 
hypnotism  of  a  strong  individuality,  this 
time,  happily,  a  rarely  artistic  one.  Cer- 
tainly that  small-necked  Mexican  water 
bottle,  such  as  is  swung  by  knotted 
thongs  in  a  veranda  to  cool  the  contents 
by  evaporation,  could  hardly  be  instinct- 
ive self-impression  in  art  in  a  community 
which  prefers  its  water  Pasteurized. 

The  exhibition  of  studies  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Lindon  Smith,  illustrating  the  application 
of  color  in  Egyptian,  Greek  and  Italian 
architecture  and  sculpture,  together  with 
his  talk  under  the  auspices  of  the  Educa- 
tional Committee  of  the  Society  of  Mural 
Painters,  ought  to  mark  an  epoch  in  art 
knowledge  of  those  who  have  not  fol- 
lowed recent  criticism.  He  is  the  only 
artist  who  has  been  permitted  to  paint 
from  the  "  Alexander "  sarcophagus, 
found  near  Sidon  in  1886  and  now  under 
bars  in  the  museum  at  Constantinople, 
and  probably  no  one  living  could  have 
reproduced  it  so  well  as  he  has  done  for 
the  Boston  Art  Museum. 

Forgetting  that  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  have  removed  almost  every 
trace  of  the  color  which  touched  pedi- 
mental  sculptures  and  architectural  mem- 


bers of  the  Parthenon,  we  have  accus- 
tomed our  eyes  to  bald  white  casts  as 
representing  Greek  art.  The  sarcopha- 
gus of  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  comes  to 
strengthen  the  growing  conviction  of  stu- 
dents, based  on  traces  of  color,  that  the 
Greeks  tinted  the  draped  and  undraped 
figure,  and  it  also  shows  how  it  was  done. 
A  passage  from  Pliny,  speaking  of  the 
works  of  Praxiteles,  esteems  those  the 
best  which  were  "  smeared  "  by  his  own 
hand.  Mr.  Smith  thinks  that  word  most 
expressive  of  what  was  evidently  the 
process  of  rubbing  in  the  earth  colors 
with  the  finger,  using  unmodified  local 
colors,  allowing  them  to  dye  deeply  the 
marble. 

The  Pre-Persian  Greek  sculptures 
were  apparently  painted  more  opaquely 
and  heavily,  unless,  as  is  possibly  the 
case,  they  may  have  been  repainted  again 
and  again  as  the  paint  wore  off.  In  the 
after  discussion  of  the  talk,  the  point  was 
made  that,  if  the  Greek  sculptors  of  the 
best  period  painted  more  thinly,  the  tend- 
ency may  have  been  toward  what  we  have 
come  to  believe  the  greater  refinement  of 
colorless  sculpture.  That  would  not, 
however,  be  the  inference  from  Mr. 
Smith's  own  experiments  on  casts  from 
the  antique,  where  he  found  the  model- 
ing brought  out  with  dangerous  distinct- 
ness by  the  color,  so  that  the  Venus  Gen- 
etrix,  which  appears  in  the  time-stained 
original  or  in  the  white,  a  masterpiece, 
shows  its  shortcomings  in  modeling  when 
stained  with  wax-color.  Coloring  would, 
then,  be  a  favored  method  when  sculpture 
was  at  its  highest  mark. 

There  are  passages  in  the  Parthenaic 
frieze  which  are  hardlv  explicable  if  they 
were  not  supplemented  by  color,  as  an  ox 
led  to  sacrifice,  with  no  trace  left  of  the 
connection  between  the  hand  of  the  youth 
and  the  creature's  nose ;  when  there  are 
many  horses'  feet  quite  intermingled 
there  would  be  no  confusion  if  they  were 
painted  bay,  roan,  etc. ;  and  there  is  a 
blank  space  on  the  •  sarcophagus  where 
more  fugitive  colors  may  have  supplied 
the  decoration.  The  general  coloring 
must  have  been  vivid  and  brilliant  against 
the  marble  background ;  the  reds  remain 
especially  deep  and  strong. 

Mr.  Smith  is  about  to  settle  in  New 
York,  where  he  will  do  original  work  in 
mural  painting,  portraits  and  landscape ; 
but  if  he  should  never  touch  a  brush 
again  he  has  produced  work  of  inestima- 
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blc  value  in  his  perfectly  marvelous,  ex- 
quisite paintings  of  the  historic  treasures 
of  ancient  and  medieval  art. 

Apparently  the  public  refuses  to  be- 
lieve that  the  linen  cartoons  now  on  exhi- 
bition at  the  American  Art  Galleries  are 
the  originals  from  Raphael's  own  hand, 
and  that  the  South  Kensington  cartoons 
are  later  and  inferior  productions.  It  is 
sad  that  they  should  have  been  brought 
all  the  way  from  Russia  purely  for  the 
benevolent  instruction  of  the  American 
public  (for  they  are  "  not  for  sale  "),  and 
that  they  should  receive  so  little  atten- 
tion !  Perhaps  we  have  been  reading  the 
passage  from  Mr.  Mumford's  book  on 
rugs  where  he  says :  "  Your  antique  may 
have  been  buried  in  the  ground,  then 
sandpapered  to  give  the  thinness  of  old 
age,  and,  for  sheer  decrepitude  of  an  al- 
most   sacred    and    venerable    antiquity, 


hammered  and  combed  at  the  sides  and 
ends  and  on  spots  over  its  surface." 

The  pamphlet  accompanying  the  exhi- 
bition is  wonderfully  ingenious,  and 
urges  that  the  size,  coloring  and  detail  of 
this  set  correspond  exactly  with  the  tap- 
estries of  the  Vatican,  whereas  the  differ- 
ing coloring  detail  and  measurements  of 
the  English  cartoons  correspond  exactly 
with  the  later  Vienna  tapestries. 

This  would  all  be  very  important  if  the 
drawing  were  like  other  work  of  Rapha- 
el's, but  the  general  contours  are  very 
mushy,  and  there  are  passages  which,  tho 
pupils' work,  he  would  never  have  allowed 
to  go  out  from  his  studio.  The  great 
hangings  are  very  decorative  simply 
through  the  interesting  Raphaelesque 
method,  the  great  masses  of  light  being 
warm  and  light,  while  the  local  color  is 
almost  confined  to  the  half-tones. 

New  York  City. 


The  Ancient    Pessimist 

(Lucretius,  " De  Rerum  Natura"  Bk.  II.  1148-1174.) 

By  Harry  de  Forest  Smith. 


SO  great  earth's  walls  shall  roundabout  be 
stormed 
And  fall  in  crumbling  ruin  and  decay. 
E'en  now  the  powers  of  life  are  broken  down, 
And    Earth    in    her    exhaustion    scarce    has 

strength 
To  bring  the  smallest  creature  into  life — 
This  Earth,  who  called  to  being  every  race, 
And    giant   forms    of    mighty    beasts   brought 

forth. 
No  golden  cord,  methinks,  from  Heaven  above 
Let  down  upon  the  land  the  race  of  men, 
Nor  did  the  sea  nor  did  the  waves  that  beat 
Upon  the  rocky  shore  give  them  their  birth. 
The  selfsame  Earth  that  bore  them  into  life 
From  her  own  substance  now  still  gives  them 

food. 
The  rich   corn  crops   and  vineyards  bringing 

cheer, 
She  made  for  mortals  of  her  own  sweet  will ; 
She   gave   to   them   sweet   fruits   and   pleasant 

fare, 


Which    now   our   labor   scarce   can   make    in- 
crease. 
We  waste  the  oxen  and  the  farmer's  strength. 
We  wear  away  the  plough,  and  yet  the  fields 
Scarce  fill   our   wants,   so   much   they  grudge 

their  fruits, 
Such  toil  they  ask    from  us    to    urge    their 

growth. 
And  now  the  ploughman  shakes  his  hoary  head 
And  often  sighs  for  labor  spent  in  vain. 
When  he  the  present  with  the  past  compares, 
It  makes  him  often  praise  his  father's  lot, 
And  prattle  of  the  men  of  long  ago, — 
How,  filled  with  reverence  and  gratitude, 
In  narrow  fields  they  could  with  ease  support 
Their  life,  tho  each  had  then  a  smaller  plot. 
Disconsolate,  the  planter  of  the  shrunken  vine, 
Against  the  march  of  Time  does  oft  inveigh, 
And  with  complaints  does  weary  Heaven's  ear, 
Yet  fails  to  see  that  all  things,  bit  by  bit 
Are  wasting,  on  the  pathway  to  the  grave, 
Worn  out  by  long,  long  lapse  of  aging  Time. 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 
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Life  of  Parker. * 

Theodore  Parker  died  forty  years  ago 
at  Florence,  the  city  of  flowers,  just  past 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  in  1861.  His 
Life  and  Correspondence, by  John  Weiss, 
in  2  volumes,  in  1864;  his  Life,  by  O.  B. 
Frothingham  two  years  later,  and  the 
ten  volumes  of  his  works,  published  in 
Boston  in  1870,  make  a  supply  of  original 
and  authoritative  material  as  to  the  man, 
his  life  and  work  which  no  other  writer 
might  venture  to  add  to  without  very 
good  reason  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  Chadwick's  main  reason  for  at- 
tempting a  new  biography  is  that  the 
others  are  bulky,  too  bulky  to  be  read  in 
this  rapid  age,  and  that  it  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  Theodore  Parker's  life 
should  be  known  and  read,  even  if  it  has 
to  be  written  down  to  the  limits  of  four 
hundred  duodecimo  pages. 

Mr.  Chadwick  was  just  entering  the 
Theological  School  at  Harvard  when  Mr. 
Parker  died.  He  began  his  work  as  a 
Unitarian  minister  three  years  later  in 
Brooklyn,  and  began  very  much  in  the 
line  and  at  the  point  where  Theodore 
Parker  broke  off.  That  he  has  moved 
forward  in  radical  thinking  beyond  the 
limits  reached  by  the  hero  of  his  story  is 
the  open  secret  of  his  volume.  His  book 
is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
man  who  started  some  forty  years  ago 
with  the  boldest  radical  of  the  day,  and, 
tho  he  has  now  outstripped  him  far,  turns 
back  to  him  as  the  hero  who  took  the 
great  and  costly  steps  of  the  beginning. 
His  book  is  written  also  with  the  alluring 
diction  and  other  fascinations  of  Mr. 
Chadwick's  well-known  style.  It  is  a 
style  which  submits  to  condensation  nat- 
urally, without  growing  dry  or  obscure, 
so  that  we  have  these  four  hundred  pages 
packed  to  the  utmost  and  not  one  dull 
page  among  them. 

The  story  is  told  with  extreme  skill. 
Mr.  Chadwick  knows  how  to  throw  the 
lights  on  the  right  points  and  to  be  frank 
without  raising  alarm.    He  puts  forward 

*  TheodoreI  Parker,  Preacher  and  Reformer.  By 
fohnm 'White  Chadwick.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  12010. 
pp.  422.^,  $2.00.) 


and  keeps  in  view  the  strung  points  of 
Mr.  Parker's  agreements  with  the  com- 
mon catholic  faith,  such  as  his  passionate 
faith  in  God,  delight  in  prayer,  belief  in 
the  life  to  come  and  the  reality  and  re- 
wards of  the  spiritual  as  set  over  against 
the  secular,  and,  above  all,  his  splendid 
devotion  to  the  freedom  of  the  slave. 
These  are  positive  merits,  on  which  Mr. 
Chadwick  has  the  right  to  insist.  They 
told  weightily  with  the  people  wherever 
Theodore  Parker  appeared,  and  in  more 
orthodox  communities  than  Boston.  The 
devout  seaman's  missionary,  revered  by 
Evangelical  Boston  in  his  day  as  a  saint, 
died  firmly  expecting  to  meet  him  among 
the  redeemed,  notwithstanding  all  his 
hard  speeches.  The  late  Noah  Porter, 
president  of  Yale,  reviewed  his  Discus- 
sion of  Religion  in  a  spirit  of  charity  and 
hopeful  appreciation,  which  led  Parker 
to  seek  his  acquaintance  and  friendship. 
To  the  writer  of  this  notice  he  remarked 
more  than  once  that  u  Parker  would 
come  out  right  in  the  end."  His  general 
view  was  that  Parker  was  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  his  attack  on  Calvinism  and  in 
the  smoke  of  his  passionate  intellectual 
animosities  to  let  us  see  the  common 
points  of  his  positive  faith. 

His  delight  in  German  mystic  hymns 
is  well  known.  He  translated  some  of 
them.  Several  of  his  best  hymns  are 
named  here,  and  show  the  deep  spiritual 
reaches  of  his  nature.  To  know  what 
he  was  in  this  noblest  relation  the  hymns 
named  by  Mr.  Chadwick  must  be  read : 

"  Father,  I  will  not  ask  for  wealth  or  fame;  " 

the  glorious  hymn  on  Jesus, 

"Jesus,  there  is  no  dearer  name  than  thine." 

Both  of  these  are  in  Mr.  Stedman's 
''American  Anthology,"  while  the  editors 
of  "  In  Excelsis "  have  included  the 
third  in  their  collection, 

"  O  Thou  great  friend  to  all  the  sons  of  men." 

Mr.  Chadwick  very  properly  brings 
out  these  positive  points  and  makes  them 
tell  for  what  they  are  worth  in  his  por- 
trait. Yet  he  frankly  avows  those 
which  to  us  are  the  blots  and  blemishes 
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of  his  creed,  and  so  frankly  as  sometimes 
to  hint  d  regret  that  they  are  not  greater, 
as  when  he  comments  on  Mr.  Parker's  as- 
sertion that  the  immortal  life  is  the  nec- 
essary complement  and  basis  of  all  reli- 
gious faith,  and  without  it  religion  would 
vanish  into  unreality  (p.  233)  and  again 
in  his  comments  on  what  we  should  call 
Parker's  very  sound  induction  argument 
for  the  existence  of  God. 

Theodore  Parker  presents  in  his  re- 
ligious biography  what  to  the  eye  of  a 
catholic  Christian  student  must  seem  the 
imperfections  and  contradictions  of  an 
incomplete  faith.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  spiritual  power.  He  believed  in 
God  with  passionate  devotion,  and  the 
life  to  come,  and  in  the  duties,  hopes  and 
inspirations  which  grow  out  of  our  re- 
lations to  God.  But  all  this  was  obscured 
in  his  ministry  by  the  violence  of  his  at- 
tack on  evangelical  religion,  and  the  ex- 
aggerated and  fantastic  charges  he 
brought  against  it.  To  a  degree  Mr. 
Chadwick  seems  to  admit  this,  but  he 
proceeds  to  extenuate  the  fault  by  fall- 
ing into  it  himself.  He  quotes  a  passage 
from  his  own  experience  in  which  he  was 
shocked  by  hearing  some  evangelical 
preacher  expand  on  the  lost  as  having 
their  portion  in  a  physical  flame  which 
gnawed  eternally  their  physical  bodies 
without  consuming  them.  We  shall  not 
dispute  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Chadwick's 
memory,  but  nothing  like  this  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  orthodox  churches 
around  Boston  in  Theodore  Parker's 
time.  We  will  not  say  for  how  many 
years  we  have  been  on  the  look  out  for 
an  example.    We  have  never  found  one. 

Evangelical  readers  should  be  well  sea- 
soned to  this  kind  of  exaggeration  by 
this  time.  There  is  certainly  a  good 
deal  of  it  in  Mr.  Chadwick's  book.  There 
is  hardly  less  in  his  statement  of  the 
growth  of  liberal  opinion  in  the  evangel- 
ical churches.  No  one  need  be  disturbed 
by  this  growth.  It  comes  from  a  root 
of  faith ;  is  in  the  interest  of  faith,  and 
controlled  by  faith.  This  is  a  radical 
difference  which  Mr.  Chadwick  seems 
unable  to  appreciate,  but  which  makes  a 
wTorld  of  difference  in  the  situation,  so 
great  a  difference  that  the  words  he 
quotes,  accurately  enough,  we  suppose, 
from  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  amount  to 
nothing  more  than  a  passionate  repudia- 
tion of  the  conception  of  God  attributed 
to  the  evangelical  churches. 


We  must  believe,  also,  that  Mr.  Chad- 
wick exaggerates  Mr.  Parker's  influence 
in  bringing  on  the  present  improved  atti- 
tude toward  discussion  and  liberal  opin- 
ion of  all  kinds.     In  his  own  denomina- 
tion we  doubt  if  his  influence  was  ever 
comparable  to  James  Freeman  Clarke's 
or    Dr.    Martineau's.       Mr.     Chadwick 
makes  no  account  of  the  very  great  num- 
ber who  were  driven  out  of  the  Unitarian 
connection   altogether,   mainly   into   the 
Episcopal  churches.     For  the  larger  re- 
lations of  the  subject  it  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult problem  in  infinitesimal  analysis  to 
trace  the  influence  of  Mr.  Parker  on  lib- 
eralism in  Andover,  New  Haven,  Union 
Theological    Seminary,    or    any    of    the 
creators  of  the  new  theology,  quite  as 
difficult  as  to  show  it  at  Princeton  or  Mc- 
Cormick  Theological  Seminary.    Profes- 
sor Briggs  and  Professor  McGiffert  bear 
no  mark  in  them  of    Theodore    Parker. 
They  come  of  a  wholly  different  school 
of  thinking.     The  book  is  a  good  one ; 
contains  vital  pictures  of  the  man  ;  has  a 
firm  grip  on  the  subject  and  its  relations. 
Its  fault  is  that  the  author  projects  his 
own  shadow  too  much  on  the  field  he  is 
writing  of. 


<£ 


A  Century  of  Tammany 


* 


It  is  somewhat  singular  that  hereto- 
fore no  one  has  attempted  to  write  an  au- 
thentic history  of  Tammany  Hall.  Pub- 
lic interest  in  this  tremendous  power 
would  seem  to  have  demanded  such  a 
work  long  ago,  and  the  few  published 
narratives  professing  to  supply  this  want 
are  wholly  inadequate,  being  for  the  most 
part  either  loosely  written  panegyrics,  or 
else  fierce  diatribes  against  Tammany's 
character. 

Mr.  Myers  has  at  last  furnished  the 
needed  work.  He  has  been  engaged  on 
his  task  for  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years.  He 
has  ransacked  countless  piles  of  official 
documents,  and  has  therefore  been  en- 
abled to  fortify,  by  records  not  to  be 
controverted,  the  greater  part  of  the 
statements  he  has  made  regarding  the 
actions  of  the  Tammany  leaders.  The 
work  must  be  admitted  to  be  particularly 
strong  in  citations  to  public  records. 

*The  History  of  Tammany  Hall  (1789-190').  By 
Gustavus  Myers.  Published  by  the  author,  52  William 
St  .  New  York.  "Pp.  about  350.  $1.50.  (Reviewed  from 
advance  sheets.), 
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Mr.  Myers  professes  to  give  an  impar-  life,  and  it  won  no  election.     Nevertfie- 

tial  narrative.      Jn    considerable    degree  less,   the  author  maintains,  it  exerted  a 

this  credit  must  be  accorded  him,  for  tho  vast  influence  on  the  time.    It  stood,  dur 

his  researches  have  caused    him    to    set  ing  its  first  two  and  a  half  years,  as  the 

forth  an  almost  incredible  aggregate  of  only  concerted,  militant  opposition  to  the 

Tammany  frauds  and  thefts,  a  similar  corrupt    practices    of    the    period — the 

record,  differing  only  in  degree,  is  shown  usurpation  of  power  by  the  Tammany 

for  the  Whigs  and  certain  other  oppo-  chiefs,  the  employment  of  bribery  and 

nents  of  Tammany  Hall.  violence  at  the  polls,  the  thefts  of  public 

The  work  traces  the  influences  which  funds,  the  well-nigh  universal  bribery  of 
culminated  in  the  founding  of  the  Tarn-  public  officials  by  business  men ;  and  dur- 
many  Society  in  1789,  and  relates  the  ing  its  last  year*it  effected  a  complete 
gradual  drift  of  the  society  to  the  support  (tho  temporary)  purification  of  Tam- 
of  Jefferson;  its  decline  in  1797;  its  re-  many  Hall,  securing  from  every  candi- 
vival  the  following  year  under  Matthew  date  a  signed  indorsement  of  its  princi- 
L.  Davis,  fhe  political  lieutenant  of  Aaron  pies.  It  could  not  last ;  the  times  were 
Burr ;  its  first  display  of  concerted,  practi-  unpropitious.  The  desire  for  money- 
cal  action  in  the  election  of  1800,  when  it  making  by  every  means  was  rapidly  de- 
gained  control  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  veloping  into  a  mania,  and  a  few  years 
a  power  it  held  until  1809.  During  this  after  the  party  had  been  swallowed  up 
period  (1805-1806)  the  society  was  in-  by  Tammany  Hall  the  Wigwam  had  be- 
corporated,  and  the  pretence  was  made  come  quite  as  noted  as  ever  for  the  mani- 
of  separating  the  political  organization  festation  of  its  historic  characteristics, 
from  the  former.  During  this  period  From  this  time  on  to  the  destruction  of 
also  (1806-09)  came  the  first  great  series  the  Tweed  "  Ring,"  in  1870-71,  the  his- 
of  disclosures  regarding  Tammany's  offi-  tory  of  Tammany  is  the  narrative  of  a 
cials.  The  public  agitation  was  such  that  constantly  developing  machinery  em- 
the  Tammany  Common  Council  was  com-  ployed  for  the  single  purpose  of  harvest- 
pelled  to  remove  from    public    office    a  ing  public  funds. 

number    of    its    leaders,    including    its         It  is  an  easy    matter    to    formulate    a 

founder,  William  Mooney.     Most  of  the  number  of  broad  generalizations  from  the 

charges  related  to  embezzlement  of  pmb-  data  Mr.  Myers  has  supplied.     The  rec- 

lic  funds;  tho  a  species  of  blackmail  is  ords    show    that    nearly    every    Grand 

proved  to  have  already  be^un,   for  the  Sachem    and    nearly    every     influential 

minutes  of  the  Common  Council  for  1807  sachem  of  the  society  have  been  involved 

show  that  in  one  or  more   grave   scandals.     They 

"  Jonas  Humbert,  Inspector  of  Bread  and  some  f™&er  show  that  Tammany  has  almost 

time  Sachem,  was  proved  to  have  extorted  a  invariably    stood    on    the    unprogressive 

third  of  the  fees  collected  by  Flour  Inspector  and   undemocratic   side   of   every   public 

Jones,  under  the  threat  of  having  Jones  put  question  until  public  pressure  has  forced 

out  of  office.  it  tQ  cnar|ge  jts  attitude.     Its  attitude  on 

The  long  continued   quarrel   of   Tarn-  the  matter  of  repealing  the  law  allowing 

many  with  De  Witt  Clinton,  beginning  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  on  the  repeal 

in  1802  and  ending  only  with  the  death  of   qualifications    on    manhood    suffrage 

of  the  latter  in  1828,  is  related  at  length,  are  striking  instances.    The  foreign-born 

The  struggles  of  the  Presidential  factions  part  of  the  public  will  learn  with  wonder 

(1821-1829),  during  which  partisans  of  that  Tammany's  earlier  position  on  the 

Jackson,    Adams,    Crawford,    and    even  question  of  admitting  foreigners  to  eiti- 

Calhoun  kept  up  an  almost  perpetual  tur-  zenship  and  electing  them  to  office  was 

moil  in  and  about  the  Wigwam,  are  also  one  of  bitter  opposition,  and  that  it  was 

treated  in  extenso,  the  account  forming  not  until  1823,  after  the  Irish  had  sev- 

a  striking  picture    of    political  methods  eral  times  invaded  the  hall  and  liberally 

and  conditions  in  the  first  third  of  the  fractured  the  heads  of  the  members  of 

century.  the  General  Committee,  that  the  Wigwam 

The  author  devotes  what  may  be  con-  changed  its  policy.     Tammany  opposed 

sidered     by    many    a     disproportionate  the  Erie  Canal ;  the  election  of  the  Mayor 

amount     of     space     to     the    career     of  bv  the  people  ;  the  passage  of  a  registra- 

the  Equal    Rights    movement    of    1834-  tion  law  (both  in  1840  and  in  1859),  and 

1838.     This  movement  had  only  a  brief  it  invariably  supported  slavery  until  the 
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end  of  the  Civil  War.  In  later  times  it 
lias  shown  its  historic  reactionism  by  op- 
posing* the  Australian  ballol  and  rapid 
transit  for  New  York  City. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  work 
is  all  that  it  pretends  to  be.  It  is  a  narra- 
tive, reasonably  impartial,  of  the  political 
activities  of  Tammany  Hall,  with  inci- 
dental descriptions  of  the  character  of  its 
leaders.  It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable 
addition,  in  a  field  not  heretofore  cov- 
ered, to  the  stock  of  the  literature  of  pol- 
itics. 


College 


& 


Administration.* 


This  is  the  sixth  volume  President 
Thwing  has  published  on  college  sub- 
jects. It  strikes  us  as  the  ripest  and 
most  valuable  of  the  six,  tho  it  does  not 
take  up  the  subject  of  inner  education  as 
related  to  the  problems  of  the  curricu- 
lum, the  comparative  effect  of  different 
studies,  or  their  psychological  value.  The 
subject  is  discussed  rather  exclusively  in 
the  light  of  its  American  development. 
The  organization  of  the  American  college 
is  sketched  broadly,  not  so  much  with  the 
view  of  tracing  to  steps  of  growth  as  to 
show  at  what  the  American  college  as 
such  has  arrived  and  what  is  its  present 
form  of  national  development,  if  indeed 
it  can  be  said  to  have  one.  This  occupies 
two  readable  and  strongly  practical  chap- 
ters. The  third  is  a  yet  more  pithy  and 
spicy  discussion  of  the  question  what  sort 
of  a  man  the  college  president  should  be. 
Dr.  Thwing  is  certainly  no  stickler  for 
the  reservation  of  that  function  to  the 
clergy.  He  is  even  inclined  to  throw 
doubt  on  the  educational  function  of  the 
presidential  office,  and  to  exalt  the  adT 
ministrative  side,  tho  in  conceding  that 
scholarship  is  not  essential  to  the  ideal 
president  he  asserts  that  he  must  be 
able  to  appreciate  scholarship  and  judge 
of  "  scholars,  tho  not  himself  a  scholar." 
He  insists  also  that  he  should  be  a  be- 
liever in  essential  Christianity,  tho  not 
a  minister,  and  that  he  should  know  how 
to  call  around  him  faculties  composed  of 
teachers  strong  in  the  "  subtle  influence 
of  character."  The  point  of  all  this  is 
that  the  administrative  is  the  first  and 
foremost    presidential     function.       This 

*  College  Administration.  fiv  Charles  F,  Thwing 
LLD..  President  of  Western  Reserve  University  and 
Adelbert  College.     (The  Century  Co.     8vo      $2.00.) 


comes  out  yet  more  clearly  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter  on  "  Special  Conditions  and 
Methods  of  Administration,"  where  the 

author  tends  very  distinctly  to  the  self- 
government  or  self  policing  view  of  col- 
lege administration,  and  expresses  his 
conviction  that  the  Greek  letter  societies 
and  other  student  fraternities  are  useful 
and  may  be  made  efficient  agents  in  col- 
lege administration  and  discipline.  This 
view  of  the  subject  gets  a  fuller  and  more 
detailed  development  in  the  chapter  on 
"  The  Government  of  Students."  The 
central  idea  which  pervades  this  chapter, 
as  it  does  the  whole  volume,  is  that  all 
government  should  spring  frt>m  the  stu- 
dent center,  and  represent  an  authority 
which  is  co-operative  and  democratic. 
President  Thwing  does  not  incline  to  the 
concentration  of  authority  in  the  presi- 
dent, and  quotes  a  letter  from  President 
Dwight,  intimating  that  the  presidents 
have  too  much  authority  already.  The 
choice  of  associates  in  the  faculties  he 
would  leave  primarily  to  the  faculties 
themselves. 

The  same  principle  of  freedom  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  centering  all  in  the  stu- 
dent himself  and  making  the  college  sys- 
tem revolve  around  him  applies  to  what 
President  Thwing  permits  himself  to  say 
on  the  courses  of  study,  the  duration  of 
the  college  life,  and  the  age  at  which 
professional  study  should  begin.  Noth- 
ing is  better  worth  attention  here  than 
his  brief  but  vigorous  remarks  on  the 
waste  of  time  in  the  preparatory  or  sec- 
ondary schools.  There  has  been  great 
progress  in  them,  but  there  is  room  for 
much  more.  The  introduction  of  profes- 
sional studies  into  the  college  courses  is 
discussed  in  a  broad,  considerate,  judi- 
cial way,  but  with  a  very  evident  prepon- 
derance of  conviction  that,  within  limits, 
the  more  time  that  can  be  given  to  gen- 
eral disciplinary  studies  before  begin- 
ning special  professional  work  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  young  men  and  for  the 
community  they  are  to  serve  as  lawyers, 
doctors,  ministers,  editors,  etc.  The  sub- 
ject of  "  Financial  Relations  "  occupies 
one  full  chapter.  The  whole  subject  is 
reviewed  and  summarized  in  a  more  or 
less  ideal  projection  of  the  "  College  of 
the  Twentieth  Century." 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  a  fine  combina- 
tion of  the  progressive  with  the  conserv- 
ative.    The    progressive    elements    may 
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strike  some  readers  as  being  more  pre- 
dominant than  they  are.  We  have  there- 
fore called  attention  to  some  of  the  strik- 
ing conservative  features  of  the  book, 
especially  in  insisting  on  the  disciplinary 
function  of  education  as  compared  with 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  on  the 
moral  character  of  the  teacher's  function. 
The  book  is  a  step  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  best  ideas,  tho  the  author  has 
preserved  a  disappointing  silence  on  the 
perplexing  question  of  intercollegiate 
athletics. 

M 

Eighteenth  Century  Color  Prints. 
An  Essay  on  Certain  Stipple  Engravers 
and  their  Work  in  Color.  Compiled,  ar- 
ranged and  written  by  Julia  Erankau. 
Illustrated  with  fifty  characteristic  pic- 
tures printed  in  colors  from  copper- 
plates. Watered  silk  binding,  decorated 
cover,  rough  edges,  folio,  132  pages  of 
text  and  50  plates.  Three  editions.  (1) 
Ordinary,  with  plates  printed  in  bistre, 
limited  to  400  copies;  price,  $55.00,  net. 
(2)  Colored  edition,  plates  printed  in 
color,  limited  to  200  copies ;  price, 
$125.00,  net.  (3)  Edition  de  Luxe,  plates 
in  bistre,  with  a  portfolio  containing  a 
duplicate  set  of  proof  impressions  of  the 
plates  printed  in  colors  on  India  paper, 
limited  to  50  copies;  price,  $175.00,  net. 
New  York  and  London :  The  Macmillan 
Company.  That  the  eighteenth  century 
color  print  has  an  existence  we  know 
from  lingering  examples  which  remain 
in  collectors'  hands,  but  the  how  of  its 
original  creation  is  enveloped  in  a  cloud 
of  mystery  and  misunderstanding.  Cer- 
tain of  the  colors,  notably  flesh  tints,  used 
by  the  old  printers  are  no  longer  known 
to  art.  They  have  had  their  little  day  and 
have  become  completely  lost  to  us  and  to 
our  best  printers,  and  all  efforts  to  re- 
claim the  secret  enveloping  them  seem 
futile.  To  overcome,  in  part  at  least,  the 
poverty  of  record  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  early  history  of  engraving  and  the 
application  of  color  printing  thereto  is 
the  keynote  of  the  present  magnificent 
volume  by  Mrs.  Frankau.  The  need  of  a 
book  dealing  with  color  prints  that  is 
authoritative  is  very  great,  and  is  appre- 
ciated by  all  those  who  have  gathered 
them.  The  enthusiasm  that  belongs  only 
to  the  collector,  the  connoiseur  and  the 
amateur  has  inspired  and  then  aided  the 


present  writer,  who  has  ventured  into  the 
gap  signified  by  the  volume  that  now 
comes  somewhat  diffidently  from  her 
hands  to  more  than  justify  the  patient 
and  careful  work  that  she  has  done. 
Color  printing,  once  introduced,  was 
practiced  in  connection  with  every  de- 
scription of  the  engraver's  art ;  line  work 
by  Hogarth  and  Strange,  mezzotints  by 
M'Ardell  and  Dawe,  mixed  methods  by 
Bartolozzi  and  Mather  Brown.  Into  con- 
tact with  the  fascinating  art  signified  by 
color  printing  we  are  pleasingly  led  with 
an  easy  grace  by  Mrs.  Frankau  in  her 
book,  and  for  our  journey  thus  we  are 
well  repaid.  Her  research  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly careful,  and  she  has  written 
with  ample  scholarship.  She  has  most 
certainly  added  much  to  the  general 
knowledge  of  a  subject  charged  with 
especial  difficulty,  but  no  less  peculiar 
charm.  The  present  volume  is  through- 
out a  royal  example  of  typographic 
achievement. 

Palestinian  Syriac  Texts.  From 
Palimpsest  Fragments  in  the  Taylor- 
Schechter  Collection.  Edited  by  Agnes 
Smith  Lewis  and  Margaret  Dunlop  Gib- 
son. Small  quarto,  pp.  xviii,  115.  (Lon- 
don: C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons.)  It  need  not 
surprise  us  to  see  this  fine  piece  of  work 
done  by  two  sisters,  for  they  have  gained 
fame  through  their  study  of  Syriac  man- 
uscripts discovered  by  them  at  Mount 
Sinai,  and  have  added  other  Oriental 
work.  The  manuscripts  here  given  are 
from  palimpsests  and  form  part  of  the 
great  collection  of  Hebrew  parchments 
so  long  stored  in  the  Genizah  of  the  syn- 
agog  in  Old  Cairo,  which  Dr.  Schechter 
received  from  the  Grand  Rabbi  of  Egypt 
in  1897.  It  was  from  this  collection  that 
a  portion  of  the  original  Hebrew  of  Ec- 
clesiasticus  was  obtained,  and  other  valu- 
able matter.  Thirty-four  documents  were 
intrusted  to  these  ladies  for  editing.  The 
texts  are  chiefly  religious,  and  include 
portions  of  an  early  creed  containing  the 
word  homoousios,  and  various  Scriptural 
passages  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 

Uncanonized.  A  Romance  of  Eng- 
lish Monorchism.  By  Margaret  Horton 
Potter.  (Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  We  have  here  a  thoroughly  ac- 
ceptable romance  of  English  history  in 
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the  early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  John  was  king-.  Miss  Potter  has 
evidently  studied  with  intelligent  insight 
the  period  that  she  attempts  to  depict, 
and  her  story  shows  her  carefulness  and 
sincerity.  A  pleasant  love  story,  which, 
however,  ends  tragically,  is  told  with  con- 
siderable charm  of  style.  King  John  is 
prominent  in  the  drama;  much  intrigue 
and  plenty  of  adventures  give  life  and 
movement,  bearing  along  the  rather 
heavy  load  of  history.  It  is  a  notewor- 
thy book  of  its  very  attractive  kind,  brim- 
full  of  freshness  if  not  of  genius. 

Philip  Winwood.  By  Robert  Neil- 
son  Stephens.  (Boston:  L.  C.  Page  & 
Company.  $1.50.)  This  is  a  well  con- 
ceived and  pleasantly  told  story  of  Rev- 
olutionary days,  a  story  sufficiently 
charged  with  historical  truth  and  yet  full 
of  genuine  romance.  Philip,  the  hero  of 
the  story,  as  boy  and  man,  is  an  admira- 
ble character  strongly  presented.  The 
heroine  is  not  admirable ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  mars  the  story  with  her  presence,  and 
most  readers  will  feel  in  the  outcome  a 
deep  regret  that  Philip  Winwood,  the 
brave,  patriotic  and  noble  man,  should 
have  been  content  to  wed  and  live  with 
a  woman  whose  character  was,  if  not 
positively  disreputable,  at  least  far  from 
good  and  sweet.  Still  the  story  is  stir- 
ring and  full  of  incident,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception noted  its  influence  is  excellent, 
and  its  charm  is  that  of  a  romance  which 
at  all  points  seems  real. 

The  Gateless  Barrter.  By  Lucas 
Malet.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Company.  $1.50.)  A  story  of  the  su- 
pernatural is  here  told  with  clever  femi- 
nine daintiness  and  sentimentality.  It 
is  not  much  of  a  story,  so  far  as  substan- 
tial matter  of  interest  goes ;  but  for  read- 
ers who  have  a  leaning  toward  the  border 
line  of  occult  experience  it  will  possess 
at  least  a  mild  attraction.  A  man  falls 
in  love  with  a  spirit,  a  ghost,  or  whatever 
we  may  call  it,  which  turns  out  to  be  not 
altogether  a  ghosts  and  around  this  unor- 
thodox attachment  is  woven  a  cocoon,  so 
to  call  it,  of  finely  spun  theory  about  love 
and  life  with  an  old  skeptical  man  as  the 
real  spinner.  There  is  a  fair  dash  of 
genuine  life  here  and  there  in  the  pages, 
and  the  best  word  for  the  book  is  "  read- 
able." 

A  Kent  Squire.  Being  a  Record  of 
Certain  Adventures  of  Ambrose  Gzvyn- 


ett,  Esquire,  of  Thornhaugh.  By  Fred 
erick  W.  Hayes.  (New  York:  The  F. 
M.  Lupton  Publishing  Company.  $1.50.  1 
In  cleverness  of  construction  and  facility 
of  narration  A  Kent  Squire  ranks  with 
the  best  of  recent  historical  romances. 
It  has  a  good  plot,  plenty  of  action  and 
incident,  and  the  historical  setting  is  suf- 
ficiently full  and  picturesque.  It  is  a 
story  laid  in  England  and  France,  the 
scenes  alternating  between  London  and 
Versailles  in  the  early  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Political  intrigue,  hard 
fighting,  country  inn  scenes  and  all  the 
stock  features  of  the  well  regulated  his- 
torical show  are  in  place  and  well  ex- 
hibited. The  author's  style  is  lively,  as 
his  tale  demands,  and  the  interest  is  kept 
up  without  a  break  from  first  chapter  to 
last.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  the  au- 
thor. 

New  Edition  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud.  Translated  by  Michael  L. 
Rodkinson.  Section  Jurisprudence 
(Damages)  Tract  Baba  Metsia.  Vol. 
Ill  (xi).  (Talmud  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York.)  Dr.  Rodkinson's 
great  work  of  translating  the  Talmud 
into  English  is  making  good  progress. 
This  eleventh  part  contains  some  225 
pages,  and  is  devoted  to  rights  of  prop- 
erty and  is  full  of  decisions  of  intricate 
questions  as  to  who  can  claim  possession 
of  property  found,  and  the  rights  to  prop- 
erty loaned  or  pawned.  One  is  struck 
by  the  desire  of  the  rabbis  to  temper  jus- 
tice with  mercy,  and  there  is  no  more  in- 
teresting statement  quoted  than  that  at- 
tributed to  Rabbi  Johanan,  who  said  that 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  because  they 
used  the  exact  law  only  and  never  moder- 
ated it. 

Thomas  Guthrie.  By  Oliphani 
Smeaton.  (New  York:  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  75  cents.) 
This  short  and  good  biography  of  the 
late  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie  is  the  thirty- 
fifth  volume  in  the  admirable  "  Famous 
Scots  Series."  It  is  the  record  of  a  noble 
life — a  life  of  great  self  sacrifice  and 
high  achievement  in  a  lowly  field.  Re- 
ligion and  education — in  a  word,  true 
civilization  drew  much  from  the  inde- 
fatigable labors  of  Thomas  Guthrie.  He 
was  a  philanthropist  whose  philanthropy 
counted  in  behalf  of  those  to  whom  phil- 
anthropy means  most.  This  little  bi- 
ography is  admirably  suited  to  the  pur- 
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pose  of  the  excellent  series  in  which  it 
appears. 

Tales  of  the  Heroic  Ages.  By  Zeu- 
a'ide  A.  Ragozin.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50.)  We  have  here 
an  excellent  English  rendering  of  the 
stories  of  Frithjof,  the  Viking  of  Norway 
and  Roland,  the  Paladin  of  France. 
Young  people,  and  especially  boys,  could 
find  no  more  captivating  and  stirring 
book ;  but  the  reading  is  good  for  older 
people  as  well.  The  author  is  a  woman 
of  distinguished  scholarly  attainments ; 
she  knows  the  sources  and  literary  en- 
vironments of  these  legends  of  long  ago, 
and  she  tells  the  tales  with  fine  effect. 
Many  illustrations  add  to  the  book's  at- 
tractiveness. 

The  Parson's  Daughter,  Her  Early 
Recollections  and  How  Mr.  Ranney 
Painted  Her.  A  Story.  By  Emma 
Marshall.  (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Company.  $1.50.)  Mrs.  Marshall  had 
this  story  well  nigh  completed  when  she 
died  ;  it  has  been  finished  by  her  daughter. 
As  a  piece  of  fiction  it  is  by  no  means 
great ;  but  the  atmosphere  is  pleasant,  and 
like  all  of  Mrs.  Marshall's  stories,  The 
Parson  s  Daughter  runs  along  smoothly 
with  something  on  every  page  to  hold  at- 
tention over  to  the  next.  The  time  is  of 
a  hundred  years  ago  in  England,  and  the 
characters  and  the  illustrations,  after  pic- 
tures by  Gainsborough  and  Romney,  are 
chosen  to  add  an  air  of  authenticity  to  the 
simple  drama. 

The  Judgment  of  Helen.  By  Thomas 
Cobb.  (New  York:  John  Lane.  $1.50.) 
A  light,  clean  and  readable  English  so- 
ciety novel,  suited  to  the  taste  of  a  large 
class  of  not  very  critical  people,  who  take 
their  fiction,  as  they  take  their  meals, 
somewhat  perfunctorily  and  as  regularly 
as  they  dress  or  sleep.  It  is  a  harmless 
story,  cleverly  written  and  well  rounded 
to  its  end.  There  are  many  such  almost 
as  much  alike  as  bullets  from  the  same 
mold. 

The  Book  of  Legends  Told  Over 
Again.  By  Horace  E.  Scudder.  (Bos- 
ton :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 
25  cents.)  Mr.  Scudder  tells  over  again 
with  clearness  and  brevity  in  this  little 
book  some  of  the  best  of  the  well-known 
old  legends.  It  is  No.  144  in  the  "  River- 
side Literature  Series." 
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There  is  one  good  thing  about  the  New 
Year:  We  have  heard  the  last  of  fin  de  siecle. 
— Atchison  Globe. 

...."Where  do  the  coolies  come  from?" 
"  From  China."  "  Oh,  I  thought  they  came 
from  Chili." — Yale  Record. 

.  . .  ."  My  boy,  don't  put  sugar  on  your  hash. 
It's  very  bad  form."  Willie:  "  But  it's  awfully 
good  taste." — Yale  Record. 

...."I  notice  in  an  article  on  that  threat- 
ened asphalt  war  in  Venezuela  that  neither 
side  was  to  blame  in  the  abstract"  "  How 
was  it  in  the  concrete?" — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

.  . . ."  Dear  me  !  This  is  really  exasperating," 
sighed  Aguinaldo,  after  reading  the  dispatch. 
"  What's  the  matter,  love?  "  inquired  his  wife, 
anxiously.  "  Why,  small  bands  of  Americans 
still  continue  to  annoy  our  troops,"  replied  the 
stepfather  of  his  country. — Puck. 

. ..."  A  man,"  said  we,  "  is  being  murdered 
yonder."  The  Chicago  policeman  turned  upon 
his  heel.  "  I'm  through  running  my  legs  off 
to  keep  people  from  being  murdered,  only  to 
have  them  omitted  from  the  census,  after  all !  " 
he  exclaimed  bitterly.  If  civic  aspiration  had 
become  mere  rankling  despair,  whose  fault 
was  it? — Detroit  Journal. 

....Hugh  Hawthorne,  of  1903  Farnam 
street,  hid  a  number  of  bank-notes  between  the 
leaves  of  his  Bible,  and  fancied  that  it  must  be 
a  hardened  criminal  indeed  who  would  look 
for  material  wealth  instead  of  spiritual  riches 
among  the  sacred  pages.  But  just  such  a  thief 
discovered  the  money.  However,  he  took  only 
$25  of  the  $55  there.  Before  leaving  Haw- 
thorne's room  the  thief  made  several  altera- 
tions in  the  Scriptural  text.  Under  one  of 
the  bank-notes  he  discovered  the  golden  rule 
and  with  his  lead  pencil  made  it  read :  "  Do 
others  or  they  will  do  you."  At  another  point 
he  added  a  few  words  to  the  commandment 
and  substantiated  his  particular  conduct  in 
this  manner :  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal  more  than 
enough  for  current  expenses." — New  York 
Sun. 

....Why  did  Anthony  Hope? — Because 
Mrs.  Campbell  Praed.  When  does  Albert 
Trott? — When  Gibson  Bowles.  Why  did  Julie 
Opp? — Because  she  heard  Hayden  Coffin. 
What  gave  Barry  Pain? — To  see  Flora  Steele. 
Why  was  Rider  Haggard? — Because  he  had 
to  Marie  Corelli.  Why  did  T.  W.  Russell?— 
Because  Sir  Charles  Cust.  Another  politician 
says,  because  he  saw  Maud  Gonne.  Why  was 
Andrew  Black? — Because  he  saw  Clara  Butt. 
Why  did  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant? — Because  she 
saw  Lydia  Flopp.  When  or  why  did  Oom 
Paul?  Why  did  Dhuleep  Singh? — To  make 
Ivan  Caryll.  When  does  Russia  leather? — 
When  Turkey  sponges.  Why  did  Hall  Caine? 
— To  make  Hawley  Smart.  Why  did  Huntley 
Wright? — Because  he  heard  Charles  Reade. 
Why  sang  Ada  Crossley? — To  make  Plunkett 
Greene.  Why  did  Mabel  Love? — Because  Mr. 
Henry  Wood".  Why  was  Hilda  Moody? — Be- 
cause she  heard  Hayden  Coffin. — Yorkshire 
Evening  Post. 


EDITORIALS. 


The  Sources   of  Corruption. 

We  hope  that  every  reader  of  The  In- 
dependent who  is  interested  in  the  effort 
to  redeem  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ments from  debauchery  will  carefully 
read  Mr.  Gustavus  Myers's  article  in  this 
issue  on  "  Commercialism  and  Corrup- 
tion." It  is  a  shameful  story  that  Mr. 
Myers  tells,  but  one  that  Americans 
everywhere  should  know. 

We  have  gone  on  too  long  listening 
with  unworthy  patience  to  those  revilers 
of  democracy  who  attribute  all  the  evils 
of  modern  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ments to  an  unrestricted  suffrage.  Glad- 
ly -  and  with  profit  we  have  listened  to 
men  like  Lecky,  and  Bryce,  and  Godkin, 
touching  matters  upon  which  they  have 
discoursed  with  wisdom.  Uncritically 
we  have  accepted  also  their  indictment  of 
democracy,  into  which  they  have  put 
more  of  prejudice  than  of  knowledge. 
Not  one  of  these  writers  has  ever  investi- 
gated the  actual  history  of  corruption  in. 
politics  sufficiently  to  understand  the  ap- 
palling truth,  that  the  wickedness  of 
bribery  and  of  wholesale  stealing  from 
taxpayers  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  lies 
almost  wholly  at  the  doors  of  men  who 
move  in  what  are  called  the  "  well-to- 
do  "  or  "  exclusive  "  circles.  It  lies  at 
their  doors  to-day,  and  it  has  lain  there 
from  the  beginning  of  human  govern- 
ment. In  all  the  annals  of  human  error 
no  charge  more  cruelly  unjust  has  ever 
been  made  than  that  which — repeated 
from  the  earliest  days  of  Greece  and  of 
Rome  down  to  the  present  time,  and  re- 
iterated still — imputes  to  the  poor  and 
the  ignorant  a  major  responsibility  for 
wickedness  and  blundering  in  govern- 
ment. 

Poverty  and  ignorance  are  but  the 
brutish  agents  of  political  scoundrels; 
they  are  not  the  sources  of  political  cor- 
ruption. Foul  waters  do  not  flow  upward 
from  lower  sources  any  more  than  do 
fountains  that  are  crystalline  and  pure. 
The  sources  of  infamy  in  civic  affairs  are 
rich  and  powerful  classes  who  could,  if 
they  would,  make  the  cities  in  which  they 

dwell  honorable  and  fair  to  behold.   Mod- 
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ern  democracy  in  England  has  never  yet 
been  so  depraved  as  was  the  government 
by  smug  property-owners  in  the  days  of 
Horace  Walpole.  Tammany  at  its  worst 
has  never  been  so  vile  as  was  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Empire  State  in  the  days 
when  Aaron  Burr  was  its  controlling 
genius. 

Not  only  is  Mr.  Myers  right  in  his 
contention  that  the  sources  of  corruption 
are  above,  and  not  below,  the  middle 
stratum  of  American  civil  society,  but  he 
is  furthermore  specific  and  accurate  in 
his  portrayal  of  the  spirit  from  which 
flows  the  depravity  of  the  classes  that  set 
examples  and  mold  legislation.  It  is  the 
spirit  which,  in  our  day,  we  have  learned 
to  call  commercialism,  a  word  that  is  rap- 
idly acquiring  a  meaning  as  sinister  as  it 
is  subtle  in  its  suggestiveness.  An  ear- 
lier observer  of  manners  and  morals  also 
was  right  when  he  said  that  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  evil ;  and  perhaps 
even  the  devotees  of  a  strenuous  life  are 
partially  right  when  they  say  that  mili- 
tarism, with  all  its  horrors,  is  less  igno- 
ble than  a  conscienceless  scramble  for 
money. 

The  remedy,  is  there  any,  and  where 
shall  it  be  sought  ?  A  true  remedy  there 
is,  and  it  is  so  simple,  so  near  to  us,  so 
easy  to  apply,  that  we  forget  or  despise 
it,  and  seldom  learn  by  experiment  its 
sovereign  efficacy.  To  set  duty  before 
ease,  truth  before  gain,  honor  before  dis- 
tinction— this  teaching,  as  old  as  hu- 
manity, tried  and  demonstrated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  all  generations,  accepted  by 
the  wisdom  of  every  age — whenever  it  is 
carried  over  from  the  realm  of  precept 
into  that  of  every-day  living,  never  fails 
to  redeem  the  individual,  the  city  or  the 
people  from  the  shameful  degradation 
of  self-seeking.  But,  somehow,  we  lack 
the  moral  stamina  to  convert  the  teach- 
ing into  life.  To  determine  why  we  do 
thus  fail  is  a  concrete  problem  which  the 
psychologists  of  society  may  well  find 
worthy  of  their  most  patient  investiga- 
tion. 

A  mere  hint  toward  its  possible  solu- 
tion is  all  that  can  here  find  place.  Is  it 
not  true  that  our  systems  of  education, 
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intent  upon  the  development  of  intellec- 
tual" abilities  or  capacities,  wofully  neg- 
lect the  training  of  the  satisfactions?  In 
what  things  does  the  American  child,  as 
he  grows  to  manhood,  learn  to  find  his 
real  pleasures  ?  Is  he  by  judicious  teach- 
ing made  to  feel  that  life  is  incomplete 
unless,  among  its  satisfactions,  are  the 
pleasures  of  self-respect ;  of  a  conscious 
transparency  of  motives  and  of  meth- 
ods; of  the  enjoyment  of  social  ameni- 
ties, of  civic  opportunities  and  of  the 
moral  grandeur  that  may  belong  to  a  peo- 
ple that  lives  righteously?  Some  incul- 
cation of  a  grandiloquent  patriotism  we 
do,  indeed,  include  in  our  educational  ef- 
forts. ,  But  this  is  not  enough,  and  mor- 
alizing is  not  enough.  Who  will  show 
us  how  to  make  children  learn  from  ac- 
tual experience  that  duty,  truth  and 
honor  yield  the  only  satisfactions  that 
stay  with  us?  His  will  be  an  educational 
philosophy  worth  talking  about.  When 
its  clear  dry  light  arises  in  the  moral  fir- 
mament the  paths  of  wisdom  will  be  eas- 
ier to  follow  than  they  are  at  present,  un- 
der the  dancing  will  o'  the  wisps  of  "  free 
election "  and  the  moonshine  of  "  ped- 
agogy," both  of  which  too  often  make 
worldly  success  look  like  the  only  thing 
worth  living  for. 

The  Suppression  of  Hazing. 

If  we  may  trust  the  testimony  of 
Colonel  Mills,  Superintendent  of  the 
West  Point  Military  Academy,  the  prev- 
alence of  hazing  there  is  a  matter  of  late 
growth.  He  graduated  from  the  Acad- 
emy in  1879.  During  his  course  he  can 
recall  but  three  fights,  and  all  between 
men  in  their  first  year  there.  There  was 
no  "  Scrapping  Committee,"  no  such  sys- 
tem of  hazing  which  depends  for  its  ef- 
ficiency on  fights.  In  those  days  very 
respectable  officers  were  graduated  into 
the  army.  They  have  not  proved  de- 
ficient in  military  courage  and  success. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
young  men  who  have  developed  the  pres- 
ent system  of  giving  to  their  juniors  a 
kind  of  training  not  in  the  official  dis- 
cipline will  through  themselves  or  their 
victims  supply  a  higher  class  of  officers 
than  were  those  who  graduated  twenty 
years  and  more  ago. 

The  key  to  this  system  is  the  fight. 
The  highest  class  feels  itself  responsible 


for  the  bearing,  the  soldierly  conduct,  the 
deferential  demeanor  of  the  plebe.  If 
rebuked  for  any  failure  in  discipline  the 
plebe  must  instantly  obey.  If  he  shows 
any  reluctance,  and  especially  if  he  gives 
a  rude  answer,  his  case  is  reported  to  the 
captain  of  the  highest  class,  who  calls  to- 
gether his  "  Scrapping  Committee,"  and 
selects  an  upper  classman  who  will  fight 
the  plebe.  This  fight  is  against  the  rules 
of  the  Academy,  which  all  have  promised 
to  obey.  But  the  sentiment  of  the  classes 
is  something  above  rules.  If  one  should 
refuse  to  fight — altho  such  a  case  has  not 
yet  come  to  light — he  would  be  branded 
as  a  coward,  and  no  one  would  associate 
with  him.  He  must  fight  with  bare  fists, 
and  fight  to  a  finish — that  is,  till  he  can 
stand  no  longer.  It  is  not  enough  that 
he  fights  till  he  is  "  groggy,"  till  he  stag- 
gers ;  he  must  fight  till  he  can  actually 
stand  no  more.  There  is  no  let  up.  If 
he  fails  to  do  this — and  the  Booz  case 
seems  to  have  been  such- -he  is  branded 
as  a  coward,  and  loses  standing  with  his 
fellows. 

Besides  this  fighting  there  are  other 
painful  and  exhausting  exercises  which 
an  upper  classman,  who  is  brutal  enough, 
will  impose  on  the  newcomer — "  brac- 
ing," "  eagles,"  etc.  It  is  now  abundant- 
ly proved  by  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee, who  are  doing  their  probing  with 
less  tenderness  than  did  the  Military 
Committee,  that  these  exercises  are 
pushed  to  the  point  when  men  faint  and 
go  into  convulsions,  and  have  to  be  re- 
suscitated by  stimulants  or  go  to  the  hos- 
pital. When  they  go  to  the  hospital  no 
one  asks  any  questions.  They  may  be 
pummeled  black  and  blue  in  a  fight,  or 
have  a  bone  broken — and  such  has  been 
the  case — but  there  is  no  investigation. 
The  instructor  sees  them  in  the  class,  but 
he  presumes  their  injuries  have  occurred 
in  the  gymnasium. 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  all  this 
abominable  system  could  have  grown  up 
in  these  few  years  and  the  officers  know 
so  little  about  it.  When  they  got  knowl- 
edge of  a  case  of  hazing  or  fighting  they 
disciplined  or  expelled  the  student.  But 
that  all  this  was  going  on  Colonel  Mills 
says  he  did  not  know.  He  had  never 
heard  of  the  "  Scrapping  Committee." 
The  officers  were  so  purblind  that  they 
had  no  idea  of  what  the  upper  class 
president  and  his  "  Scrapping  Commit- 
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tee  "  did.  Would  "  Didn't  know  it  "  be 
an  excuse  for  a  quasi-mutiny  in  a  camp 
or  on  a  ship?  Courts-martial  dispense 
solid  justice  and  much  more  effectively 
than  Congressional  committees.  If  the 
reprehensible  officers  have  a  good  de- 
fense in  the  existence  of  hampering  reg- 
ulations, as  they  are  now  trying  to  show, 
it  will  vindicate  them  and  point  out  where 
the  remedy  is  to  be  applied ;  if  not,  it  will 
impose  adequate  penalties  pour  encour- 
agcr  les  an  t res. 

Then  they  ought  to  have  known ;  they 
are  guilty  for  not  knowing.  If  such 
things  can  go  on  without  their  knowing 
of  it,  in  a  little  military  camp  like  West 
Point,  where  the  students  are  supposed  to 
be-  all  the  time  under  the  strictest  ob- 
servation, then  the  responsible  officers 
ought  to  be  court  martialed.  That  will 
stop  it.  It  is  incredible  that  they  have  not 
known — or  suspected — what  was  going 
on.  Such  things  are  whispered  about, 
and  an  officer  who  does  not  see  them 
shuts  his  eyes,  and  himself  deserves  pun- 
ishment for  neglect  of  duty.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  rules  of  military  punish- 
ment to  the  officer,  with  its  suspension  of 
pay  and  consequent  delay  in  promotion, 
would  surely  be  effective  in  opening  blind 
eyes. 

The  proper  punishment  of  the  guilty 
cadet  is  a  less  essential  thing  than  the 
awakening  of  a  sense  of  duty  in  the  of- 
ficers. At  present  expulsion  is  the  rule ; 
perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  to  have  it 
understood  that  those  guilty  of  any  sort 
of  hazing  should  be  reduced  to  the  ranks, 
for  a  while,  of  common  soldiers,  ex- 
cluded from  the  company  of  their  equals 
until  they  could  learn  to  obey.  There 
would  be  a  humiliation  about  this  penalty 
for  the  lighter  offenses  of  the  sort  that 
might  be  effective.  But  whatever  be  the 
means  to  be  employed,  the  country  and 
Congress  are  determined  that  the  evil 
must  come  to  an  end.  It  has  come  to  be 
vastly  worse  than  in  any  college,  more 
degrading,  more  brutal.  There  is  no 
need  to  abolish  the  military  school,  as 
some  hot-heads  talk ;  for,  as  has  been 
often  said,  it  does  not  follow,  because  you 
pare  your  nails,  that  you  must  cut  off 
your  arm.  The  military  school  is  a  ne- 
cessity. It  has  its  very  great  merits. 
But  we  have  learned  that  it  is  not  quite 
that  acme  of  all  perfection  which  it  has 
been  described  as  beimr.     A  West  Point 


student  or  graduate  is  not  necessarily  at 
gentleman.  He  sometimes  is  a  brute. 
We  do  not  always  trust  his  moral  in- 
stincts, for  they  may  be  perverted.  The 
cadet  who  is  a  bully  will  be  a  bully  as 
an  officer ;  and  such  boys  or  men  we  want 
weeded  out  of  our  military  service.  War, 
and  authority  in  time  of  peace,  cultivate 
too  much,  even  under  all  possible  re- 
straints, the  tyrannous  elements  of  any 
man's  character.  It  is  idle  to  assert,  as 
many  army  officers  are  doing,  that  such 
brutality  as  this  exercises  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  "  breaking  in  "  a  boy  to  the  rigors 
of  military  discipline.  The  discipline  of 
the  navy  is  even  more  strict  than  that 
of  the  army,  and  yet  these  practices  have 
never  obtained  at  the  Naval  Academy — 
nor  has  any  form  of  hazing  ever  been 
other  than  occasional  there,  and "  then 
promptly  stopped.  The  unwritten  law  of 
the  naval  cadets  to-day  is  that  no  matter 
how  much  a  plebe  by  aggravating  de- 
meanor may  provoke  the  attention  of  up- 
per classmen,  no  hand  shall  be  laid  upon 
him.  Why  should  it  be  urged  in  pallia- 
tion that  hazing  in  the  army  school  is 
"  traditional, "  when  it  is  not  so  in  the  sis- 
ter institution?  The  sentiment  of  the  navy 
is  absolutely  against  it,  and  this  is  the  real 
cause  of  its  practical  extinction  at  An- 
napolis. 

The  Coming   Railroad    Problem. 

We  begin  the  new  century  in  the 
United  States  with  an  extraordinary 
quickening  of  the  movement  for  the  con- 
solidation of  railways  by  community  of 
ownership.  The  old  method  of :-  secur- 
ing harmonious  action  by  mere  agree- 
ment has  been  laid  aside.  Harmony  thus 
attained  was  not  permanent.  The  inter- 
ests temporarily  at  peace  with  each  other 
were  still  distinct ;  strict  obedience  to  the 
terms  of  a  compact  could  not  be  en- 
forced, and  occasional  discord  could  not 
be  avoided.  Absolute  and  enduring-  con- 
trol of  competing  lines  and  subsidiary  sys- 
tems could  be  obtained  only  by  purchase ; 
for  the  application  of  this  method  the 
master  minds  in  railway  management 
and  finance  must  wait  until  great  supplies 
of  capital  should  be  available,  and  the 
market  for  securities  should  be  broad 
enough  and  buoyant  enough  to  support 
all  their  operations.  The  needed  capital 
is  now  at  hand,  and  with  it  a  market  tin- 
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precedented  in  breadth  and  activity.  Pri- 
vate fortunes  that  were  already  great 
have  been  rapidly  increased  during  the 
last  two  years,  and  the  added  millions 
have  sought  investment.  The  growth  of 
our  industries,  the  excess  of  our  exports 
over  imports — $2,000,000,000  in  four 
years — the  profits  of  the  railways,  and 
other  conditions  have  made  the  time  ripe 
for  that  consolidation  by  purchase  of  con- 
trolling interests  which  was  to  supplant 
the  old  agreements. 

See  how  the  new  method  displaces  the 
old  one  in  the  anthracite  coal  industry, 
where  within  the  last  few  weeks  the 
mines  from  which  47,000,000  tons  of  coal 
are  shipped  in  a  year,  and  all  the  rail- 
roads that  traverse  the  mining  district, 
have  •  been  brought  under  the  absolute 
control  of  half  a  dozen  men,  who  virtual- 
ly own  the  roads  by  means  of  their  own 
capital  and  that  of  their  friends.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  said  that  one  man,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  own  resources  and  his  alliances, 
has  both  the  anthracite  mines  and  the 
anthracite  carrying  railways  in  his  hands. 
With  the  operations  by  which  this  consol- 
idation was  accomplished  were  associated 
other  and  broader  projects  for  the  con- 
trol of  competing  lines  to  the  Pacific  and 
the  welding  of  links  to  form  a  new  chain 
of  roads  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  with 
steamships  to  extend  the  service  to  Eu- 
rope and  the  Orient. 

In  its  recent  report  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  referring  to  the 
movement  for  consolidation  in  the  rail- 
way service,  pointed  out  that  during  the 
sixteen  months  ending  with  October  last 
25,311  miles  of  road,  or  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  our  entire  mileage,  had  been 
absorbed  in  various  ways  by  the  great 
companies.  But  the  Commission  ad- 
mitted that  this  statement,  based  upon 
unofficial  information,  was  incomplete ; 
and  everybody  knows  that  much  progress 
in  the  work  of  consolidation  has  been 
made  since  the  end  of  October.  Even 
then,  after  speaking  of  what  had  recent- 
ly taken  place  in  the  Eastern  States  south 
of  Philadelphia,  and  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  country,  it  could  say  that  "  com- 
binations have  been  formed  and  are  cer- 
tain to  be  formed  among  railroads  which 
will  be  more  extensive,  more  permanent 
and  more  far-reaching  in  their  ultimate 
results-  than  those  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  industry,"  and  could  predict  that 


"  in  the  immediate  future  the  main  trans- 
portation lines  of  this  country  will  be 
thrown  into  great  groups,  controlling 
their  own  territory."  Some  think  they 
can  foresee  the  formation  of  these  groups, 
and  that  there  will  be  only  five  of  them. 

Our  people  are  soon  to  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  problem  of  railway  own- 
ership or  control.  The  attitude  of  a  ma- 
jority of  them  toward  it  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  action  of  a  few  capitalists 
owning  or  controlling  the  railway 
groups.  The  Populists  and  several  small 
political  parties  have  for  some  years  in 
their  platforms  called  for  Government 
ownership  of  all  the  lines.  This  consoli- 
dation movement  may  induce  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  take  the  same  position.  At 
all  events,  the  question  is  one  about  which 
there  will  be  much  argument  in  the  near 
future.  The  masters  of  the  American 
railway  industry  should  be  wise  enough 
to  be  content  with  the  profits  derived 
from  the  economies  of  consolidation ;  if 
they  shall  abuse  their  power  by  increas- 
ing rates  and  shall  discriminate  unjustly 
in  charges,  Government  ownership  will 
speedily  become  a  live  issue  in  politics. 

We  do  not  expect  that  they  will  thus 
invite  the  hostility  of  the  public.  The 
answer  to  the  question  whether  Govern- 
ment ownership  is  for  the  public  good  de- 
pends in  some  measure  upon  conditions 
to  be  established  as  a  result  of  the  move- 
ment now  in  progress.  There  are  some 
who  do  not  realize  how  great  are  the  ma- 
terial interests  involved  and  how  formi- 
dable the  task  of  taking  over  the  railroads 
from  the  owning  corporations  would  be. 
We  have  43  per  cent,  of  the  whole  world's 
mileage ;  the  roads  are  capitalized-  at 
more  than  $11,000,000,000;  their  oper- 
ating expenses  are  nearly  $1,000,000,000; 
the  number  of  their  employees  is  928,000. 
To  France  with  only  26,000  miles,  or 
Germany  with  30,000,  or  Australia  with 
14,000,  the  question  of  State  ownership 
and  operation  is  comparatively  a  much 
less  difficult  one.  We  should  never  con- 
sider seriously  the  assumption  of  owner- 
ship by  our  Government  until  measures 
have  been  taken  surely  and  absolutely  to 
exclude  a  Government  railway  system 
and  its  employees  from  national  politics. 
It  may  be  that  by  arrogance  and  exac- 
tions and  encroachment  upon  the  rights 
of  the  people  the  powerful  rulers  of  our 
raihvavs  will  hereafter  crer.-*^  an  irresist- 
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ible  popular  majority  for  transfer  of 
ownership  to  the  Government.  As  we 
have  said,  however,  we  do  not  expect 
such  folly  on  their  part.  If  their  course 
shall  be  a  reasonable  one,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  in  the  light  afforded  by  present 
conditions,  that  the  interests  of  the  nation 
and  the  people  will  be  more  effectively 
served  for  some  years  to  come  by  govern- 
mental regulation  and  restraint  than  by 
the  exclusion  of  private  enterprise  and 
ownership  from  this  great  industry. 

J* 

The  Country  Church. 

John  Smith,  describing  the  first 
church  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  says: 

"When  I  first  went  to  Virginia,  I  well  re- 
member we  hung  an  awning  (which  is  an  old 
sail)  to  three  or  four  trees  to  shelter  us  from 
the  sun;  our  walls  were  rails  of  wood,  our 
seats  unhewed  trees,  our  pulpit  a  bar  of  wood 
nailed  to  two  neighboring  trees.  In  fine 
weather  we  shifted  into  an  old  rotten  tent,  for 
we  had  few  better,  and  this  came  by  way  of 
adventure  for  new.  This  was  our  church  till 
we  built  a  homely  thing  like  a  barn,  set  up  on 
crotchets,  covered  with  rafts,  sedge  and  dirt — 
so  was  also  the  walls.  Yet  we  had  daily  com- 
mon prayer  morning  and  evening,  every  Sun- 
day two  sermons,  and  every  three  months  the 
holy  communion." 

The  earliest  churches  in  New  England 
are  described  as  made  of  logs  and  the 
roof  thatched  with  grass.  Before  these 
could  be  built,  and  not  seldom  afterward, 
worship  was  conducted  in  groves,  in 
barns  and  in  private  dwellings.  At 
Dedham  the  record  says :  "  We  wor- 
shiped for  years  in  an  unfinished  build- 
ing; but  afterward  this  was  daubed  and 
wThitened  over  —  workmanlike."  The 
pews,  or  "  pitts,"  were  made  five  feet  by 
four  and  a  half.  Seats  for  elders  and 
deacons  were  placed  in  front  of  the  pul- 
pit. Connecticut  settlements  had  a  fancy 
for  square  buildings,  with  the  roofs  com- 
ing to  a  point  in  the  belfry;  while  the 
sexton  rung  the  bell  from  the  center  of 
the  church.  Time  for  service  was  deter- 
mined by  home-made  sun  dials ;  and  in 
one  case  we  have  a  record  of  an  Indian 
pacing  so  many  times  across  a  lot  to  de- 
termine the  passage  of  an  hour.  Before 
bells  could  be  introduced  drums  were  in 
general  service. 

The  pioneers  of  New  England,  on  their 
way^westward  organized  State,  Church 
and  school  coincidently.     It  was  expect- 


ed that  each  town  would  have  a  single 
church  organization  and  one  church 
building.  As  in  New  England,  the  whole 
town  belonged  to  the  church,  and  the 
church  to  the  town.  The  buildings  were 
built  of  logs,  and  barns  were  occupied  as 
late  as  1800.  Log  churches  were  to  be 
found  in  Central  New  York  a  quarter  of 
a  century  later.  Stoves  were  not  intro- 
duced until  about  1835,  and  they  caused 
the  indignant  older  worshipers  to  use 
fans  vigorously  in  January.  The  first 
Congregationalist  town  pastor  ordained 
by  New  England  pioneers  was  over  the 
society  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1793.  This 
ordination  took  place  in  the  open  air,  and 
services  were  afterward  held  frequently 
upon  the  green  plot,  which  became  a  vil- 
lage park.  Mr.  Norton  says  in  his  diary : 
"  I  often  preached  in  schoolhouses  and 
barns  and  in  the  open  woods."  His  sal- 
ary was  one  hundred  pounds  of  lawful 
money,  or  about  $333,  a  year.  In  1813 
his  salary  was  raised  to  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  never  afterward  increased 
during  his  forty  years'  pastorate.  The 
church  not  only  belonged  to  the  town, 
but  the  pastor  was  literally  a  town  shep- 
herd ;  attending  to  all  sorts  of  affairs  be- 
sides preaching.  He  was  counselor  in 
secular  matters  as  well  as  spiritual.  He 
invariably  owned  a  good  piece  of  land, 
raising  nearly  all  his  own  food,  as  well 
as  the  flax  and  wool  from  which  the 
women  of  the  household  spun,  wove  and 
manufactured  their  clothing.  John  Cot- 
ton said  that  nothing  was  cheap  in  New 
England  "  but  milk  and  ministers ;"  and 
Increase  Mather,  explaining  the  small 
harvests  that  farmers  reaped  for  several 
years,  said  they  could  be  accounted  for 
"  by  the  meager  salaries  paid  clergy- 
men." 

This  picture  of  the  town  or  country 
church  fairly  describes  New  England  at 
home  and  on  her  passage  westward  to 
settle  the  continent.  But  about  1830  the 
whole  scene  began  to  be  revolutionized. 
Steam  power  drew  population  into  fac- 
tory villages,  and  the  town  problem  be- 
came much  more  complicated.  Manu- 
facturing, which  had  been  done  in  farm- 
houses, passed  over  to  mills  and  factory 
towns.  The  village  drew  the  best  talent 
and  paid  the  best  salaries.  By  i860  half 
of  the  outlying  churches  wrere  without 
pastors,  if  not  altogether  closed.  The 
buildings  still  stand,  in  many  cases  being 
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used  for  schools  or  other  purposes ;  but 
generally  in  a  state  of  sad  decrepitude. 
So  ended  the  power  of  the  country 
church.  It  had  been  the  center,  the  heart 
and  soul  of  every  settlement ;  it  was  now 
displaced  by  the  factory.  In  1635  tne 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  ordered 
that  no  one  should  build  his  house  "  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  a  meeting  house." 
In  1661  the  Court  ordered  the  sale  of  a 
farm  in  Ipswich,  so  that  "  the  owner 
might  be  compelled  to  live  nearer  the 
sanctuary."  A  new  social  order  was  now 
arising.  Town  meetings  had  been  held 
in  the  town  church;  and  here  had  been 
set  up  on  election  day  the  ballot  box. 
Rival  parties  in  heated  campaigns  had 
marched  up  different  aisles  of  the  church, 
to  deposit  their  ballots,  without  speak- 
ing to  each  other.  In  this  way  many  of 
the  votes  for  and  against  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son had  been  deposited  in  1796  and  again 
in  1800.  The  polls  now  passed  to  the 
village  store  or  to  the  tavern;  and  the 
affiliation  drew  far  nearer  to  the  saloon. 
Sects  found  it  easier  to  multiply.  Immi- 
gration, increasing  more  rapidly  at  this 
date,  still  further  secularized  the  State. 

Perhaps  in  no  way  was  the  change 
more  felt  than  in  the  effect  on  social  life. 
Heretofore  the  church  had  graded  and 
classified  society.  The  selectmen  as- 
signed households  to  particular  seats,  ac- 
cording to  their  presumed  rank.  The 
goodman  and  goodwife  had  the  lowest 
selected  seats.  From  these  classification 
went  up  to  elders  and  deacons.  Com- 
mercialism was  not  excluded,  for  the 
greatest  taxpayer  always  was  entitled  to 
the  chief  seat  after  the  church  officials. 
Yet  the  change  gave  vastly  greater  influ- 
ence to  wealth ;  while  the  dignity  of  a  re- 
ligious bearing  lost  its  relative  power. 
The  town  church  had  done  its  work  and 
had  its  day. 

With  the  revival  of  interest  in  country 
life  will  the  country  church  be  reorgan- 
ized and  regain  its  influence  ?  Will  it  be- 
come once  more  a  town  church,  belong- 
ing to  the  people  and  not  to  a  sect  ?  There 
is  no  gainsaying  that  there  is  a  drift  in 
that  direction.  Sectarianism  has  rela- 
tively lost  its  influence  in  favor  of  a  fel- 
lowship of  doing  with  and  for  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  How  far  this  growth  of 
generous  goodwill  may  lead  us  we  cannot 
foresee;  but  we  can  be  certain  that  in 


some  way  the  "  waste  places  will  be  re- 
built," and  the  country  church  become 
once  more  the  home  of  the  people. 

The  Prevention   of    Famines 
in   India. 

Not  yet  has  the  appeal  ceased,  ad- 
dressed to  the  civilized  world,  to  save 
stricken  India  from  the  horrors  of  fam- 
ine.   And  yet  famines  are  unnecessary. 

The  famines  in  India  do  not  come  from 
a  lack  of  rain,  but  from  the  failure  in  its 
distribution.  During  the  year  there  is 
always  rain  enough,  if  rightly  distrib- 
uted, to  supply  food  enough  to  preserve 
life.  There  is  rain  enough  ten  times  over, 
said  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  our  best  author- 
ity, but  it  needs  to  be  saved  and  used,  in- 
stead of  allowed  to  run  off  through  the 
rivers.  The  snow  of  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains is  sufficient  to  fill  the  rivers,  and  the 
rivers  will  supply  the  land,  if  only  re- 
tained for  irrigation. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  value  of 
irrigation  in  the  East  has  been  under- 
stood. The  old  rulers  of  the  Euphrates 
Valley  recorded  as  their  best  achieve- 
ments their  digging  of  canals  or  the 
cleaning  of  them  out.  Three  hundred 
years  before  Christ  Megasthenes  found 
all  the  country  visited  by  him  in  India 
under  irrigation  and  producing  double 
harvests.  The  renowned  Akbar  in  1568 
directed  his  son  to  see  that  the  canals  be 
renewed  and  developed,  "  so  that  this 
jungle,  in  which  subsistence  is  obtained 
with  thirst,  may  be  converted  into  a  place 
of  comfort,  free  from  all  evil ;"  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  canal  he  directed  trees 
to  be  planted,  so  as  to  make  it  "  like  the 
canal  under  the  Tree  of  Paradise." 

Railroads  are  good  for  distribution  in 
time  of  famine.  They  have  done  infinite 
good ;  and  the  British  Government  has 
built  them  for  commercial,  philanthropic 
and  military  reasons,  not  least  the  last. 
But  there  have  been  cases  of  late  in  which 
the  railroads  have  had  to  decline  carry- 
ing loads  of  wheat  because  there  was  no 
water  for  the  engines.  Railroads  do  not 
feed  people ;  water  does.  The  Godaveri 
district  was  in  a  chronic  state  of  famine 
and  distress  until  in  1845  Sir  Arthur  Cot- 
ton built  his  dam,  more  than  two  miles 
long.  It  is  a  gigantic  barrier  thrown 
across  the  river  from  island  to  island  to 
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spread  the  water  over  the  surface  of  the  every  hand  British  connections  were  cut, 
country.  Before  this  dam  was  built  the  small  British  garrisons  were  overpow- 
population  of  the  district  was  561,000;  in  ered,  and  Generals  Delarey  and  Botha 
1891  it  was  2,078,000,  and  the  arid  lands  made  it  evident  that  Dc  Wet  was  not 
were  fertilized  by  innumerable  streams  alone  in  his  skill  as  a  chieftain.  When 
and  channels.  Irrigation  pays  in  India  several  bands  crossed  the  Orange  River 
everywhere,  for  without  it  millions  could  and  came  within  hail  of  Cape  Town  there 
not  live  at  all,  and  millions  more  would  was  a  nervous  cry  of  alarm.  All  sorts  of 
be  killed  by  famine  every  year.  Sir  Ar-  rumors  of  the  rising  of  the  Cape  Dutch 
thur  Cotton  declares  that  storage  of  wa-  were  spread,  and  many  expected  to  see 
ter  is  possible  almost  everywhere  in  In-  the  whole  of  South  Africa  in  flames, 
dia,  and  that  with  it  there  would  always  As  the  weeks  pass  by  this  tension  de- 
be  enough  water  for  the  preservation  of  creases.  The  Cape  Dutch  have  not  yet 
enough  of  the  crops  to  maintain  the  peo-  risen,  and  so  far  as  can  be  learned  there 
pie  in  their  homes  and  villages.  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  their  doing 
The  British  Government  has  done  so.  The  Boer  "  armies "  seldom  number 
much  already  for  irrigation  in  India,  and  more  than  a  few  hundred  men,  one  only 
the  native  princes  have  done  much.  We  apparently  exceeding  1,000,  and  that  failed 
know  what  a  marvelous  success  has  at-  in  its  effort  to  secure  control  of  a  base  of 
tended  the  Barrage  of  the  Nile,  and  a  supplies  near  Pretoria.  Cape  Town  is 
greater  work  is  now  being  done  at  As-  safe  by  the  defense  of  its  own  citizens, 
suan.  But  with  all  its  service  the  British  General  Kitchener,  who  is  in  supreme 
Government  has  been  quite  too  deliber-  command,  is  quietly  going  on  with  his 
ate  in  the  matter  of  irrigation  in  India,  plans,  apparently  not  disturbed  in  the 
and  has  given  too  much  proportionate  slightest  by  the  raiders,  and  is  drawing 
attention  to  railroads.  They  should  fol-  his  lines  closer  and  closer  around  the 
low,  not  lead,  irrigation.  There  is  need-  leaders,  leaving  the  rest  to  fly  whither 
ed  a  continuous  policy  in  this  regard,  such  they  will. 

as  is  difficult  with  the  succession  of  Gov-  In  truth,  the   Boer  cause,  using  that 

ernors  sent  from  England.  Lord  Curzon,  term  to  mean  the  independence  of  the  two 

for  example,  has  had  his  time  and  thought  Republics,  is  as  hopeless  to-day  as  when 

taken  up  in  the  immediate  relief  of  fam-  Lord  Roberts  sailed.    War  to  be  success- 

ine,  and  could  do  little  for  canals,  as  all  ful  must  have  some  center  of  operations, 

the  credit  of  the  Government  must  go  some  organization  and  unity.     Scattered 

for  immediate  necessities.    Now,  for  rea-  bands,  however  energetic  and  well  led, 

sons  of  health,  he  must  return,  it  is  said,  never  can  hold  their  own  in  the  long  run 

to  England,  and  an  inexperienced  Gov-  against   a   disciplined   army  which   also 

ernor  will  succeed  him.    The  creation  of  holds  every  base  of  supplies,  every  place 

irrigation  work  should  be  the  continuous  which  can  be  used  as  a  rallying  center, 

policy   of   the   Government   of   India,   if  As  supplementary  to  regular  troops  they 

famines  are  ever  to  be  suppressed.  may   accomplish    much   in     support    of 

&  them,  but  alone  never  have  succeeded  in 

r^          'H      ttit  overcoming    an     organized    army    and 

guerrilla    war.  establishing  a  state,  and  they  will  not  m 

When  Lord  Roberts  sailed  for  Eng-  this  case.     Were  the  Cape  Dutch  to  rise 

land,  having  annexed  the  Orange  River  and  in  such  numbers  as  to  enable  them  to 

and  Transvaal  colonies  and  leaving  Brit-  make  some  city  of  Cape  Colony  their  cap- 

ish  garrisons  in  every  important  city  and  ital,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  raiders 

town  of  South  Africa,  it  seemed  that  the  secure  Kimberley,  Bloemfontein  or  some 

war  was  over.     Aside  from  a  compara-  other  place  as    a    center,  the  situation 

tively  small  army  under  General  De  Wet,  would  be  much  more  serious.    The  guer- 

there  were  no  Boer  forces  of  any  account  rillas  would  then  have  a  point  of  depar- 

in  the  field,  and  while  a  continuance  of  ture  and  acquire  a  power  which  now  they 

guerrilla  fighting  was  expected  there  was  entirely   lack.     That,   however,   has   not 

little  if  any  anticipation  of  serious  war.  yet  been  the  case,  and  the  prospect  for  it 

Scarcely,  however,  had  Lord  Roberts  left  appears  to  grow  less  rather  than  greater. 

Cape  Town  when  Boer  bands  seemed  to  The  reason  for  this  is  not  difficult  to 

spring  from  the  ground  as  by  magic.   On  see.     The  Cape  Dutch  know  that  British 
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rule  is  better  for  them  than  Boer  rule,  the  purpose  of  irrigation.     It  was  a  big 

and  while  they  would  be  glad  to  see  the  leap,  especially  as  it  is  not  yet  settled  that 

Boer  Republics  hold  their  own  as  a  coun-  the  lines  are  really  double,  some  excel- 

terpoise  to  England,  they  have  no  wish  lent  authorities  taking  that  to  be  an  op- 

to  put  themselves  under  the  reactionary  tical  illusion.     We  will  wait  a  while  be- 

and  shortsighted  rule  of  President  Kru-  fore  accepting  Tesla's  suggestion, 

ger.     They  understand  that  England  is  ^ 
committed  to  a  certain  course  and  will 

follow  it  out  at  any  cost,  and  that  to  place  Pensions  We  begin  the  century  with 
themselves  athwart  that  course  simply  nearly  a  million  names  on  the 
means  ruin  to  their  own  interests.  Un-  pension  list,  and  an  expenditure  for  pen- 
doubtedly  they  did  hope  for  international  sions  of  $144,000,000.  It  might  be  sup- 
interference,  but  that  hope  has  been  ef-  posed  that  now,  thirty-five  years  after  the 
fectively  destroyed,  and  the  only  future  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  expenditures 
before  them,  in  case  of  resistance,  is  a  would  naturally  decrease;  but  Commis- 
losing  fight  with  the  most  indefatigable  sioner  Evans  says  we  must  not  yet  ex- 
and  determined  general  of  modern  war.  pect  it.  The  death  of  almost  every  sol- 
The  Boer  war  as  now  carried  on  is  sim-  dier  and  sailor  simply  transfers  his  pen- 
ply  one  of  vengeance.  It  subserves  no  sion  to  his  widow  or  dependent  chil- 
purpose  of  peace  or  prosperity.  Its  sole  dren — and  old  soldiers  with  pensions  are 
object  is  to  visit  all  the  injury  it  can  on  very  apt  to  find  young  wives.  There  is 
the  enemy,  regardless  of  the  conse-  on  the  list  one  surviving  soldier  of  the 
quences  to  friends.  It  is  a  mistake  from  War  of  1812,  but  there  are  1,742  widows, 
every  point  of  view,  and  will  be  so  recog-  Six  hundred  new  claims  for  pensions 
nized  ere  many  months  have  passed,  come  in  to  the  office  every  working  day 
What  is  true  of  the  futility  of  a  guerrilla  in  the  year,  while  there  are  now  110,000 
fight  without  capital,  without  organiza-  original  claimants  asking  recognition,  and 
tion,  without  a  center,  in  South  Africa,  250,000  asking  an  increased  allowance, 
is  also  true  in  the  Philippines,  with  the  Our  Philippine  War  is  adding  its  quota 
added  fact  that  there  there  is  no  general,  of  pensioners.  This  does  not  look  like  a 
Nobody  knows  whether  Aguinaldo  is  speedy  reduction  of  the  annual  pension 
alive  or  dead.  expense.       We  need  a  considerable  re- 

<£  vision  of  the  pension  laws  in  order  to  do 

_,      ._..    .      _    ,         ,  justice  while  avoiding  fraud. 
Tesla  and              Nikola   Tesla  talks   too 
Mars         much.     That  he  is  a  brilliant 

experimenter  in  electricity  is  Reform  of  the  The  influence  of  women, 
not  questioned,  but  he  is  too  fond  of  pub-  e£™te°n  &  and  °^  womamsn  men>  is 
licity.  He  has  great  ideas,  and  promises  not  so  great  in  the  United 
great  things  in  electricity,  but  somehow  States  Congress  that  we  can  say  that  they 
they  do  not  much  materialize.  The  peo-  have  browbeaten  first  the  House  of  Rep- 
ple  have  come  to  think  of  him  as  a  news-  resentatives,  and  now  the  Senate,  into 
paper  sensation.  This  last  imagination  passing  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  his,  that  a  certain  irregularity  in  a  del-  the  amendment  utterly  forbidding  the 
icate  electrical  test  is  caused  by  some-  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  post  ex- 
thing  happening  in  the  planet  Mars,  is  changes.  An  immense  pressure  has  been 
not  worth  considering.  Mars  may  be  in-  brought  to  bear  to  defeat  the  amendment, 
habited  by  some  sort  of  human  life,  very  The  friends  of  the  post  exchange  have 
possibly,  but  we  know  nothing  about  it.  collected  and  have  had  published  a  mul- 
A  sharp-sighted  Italian  astronomer  titude  of  testimonials  in  its  favor.  It  has 
thought  he  discovered  a  river  system  on  been  strongly  argued  that  its  mainte- 
the  planet,  with  its  parallel  banks.  He  nance  was  in  the  interest  of  temperance, 
called  these  supposed  streams  canali,  We  have  been  told  that  if  the  soldier  can 
Italian  for  rivers;  and  straightway  the  go  to  the  canteen  and  there  get  all  the 
word  was  translated  into  English  as  ca-  light  drinks  he  wants  he  will  not  wander 
nals,  and  the  conclusion  jumped  at  by  about  to  the  resorts  outside  the  camp, 
the  popular  mind  that  they  were  artifi-  where  he  will  get  intoxicated  on  strong 
cial  and  made  by  human  inhabitants  for  drinks.    But  there  is  a  multitude  of  test!- 
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mony  on  the  other  side  which  the  mili- 
tary authorities  have  not  been  so  careful 
to  give,  and  have  preferred  to  leave  to 
the  despised  prohibitionists.  But  Sena- 
tor Teller's  argument  in  the  Senate  can- 
not well  be  answered.  The  military  au- 
thorities in  Manila  have  full  power  to 
shut  up  those  outside  dens  of  debauchery 
to  which,  as  it  is,  the  soldiers  have  easy 
access,  and  which  they  patronize  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  American  name.  The 
amazing  and  shameful  thing  is  that  be- 
sides the  canteen,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment provides  and  supervises  resorts 
of  even  more  ill  repute  for  its  soldiers 
there,  to  the  sad  detriment  of  morals. 
We  put  the  moral  sense  of  Congress  and 
of  the  people  on  these  subjects  above  that 
of  the  army ;  and  we  cannot  regret  that 
we  may  now  see  the  experiment  tried  of 
a  temperate  army,  such  as  General  Kitch- 
ener insisted  upon  for  his  Egyptian  cam- 
paign. But  to  have  the  experiment  fairly 
tried  the  military  law  should  be  invoked 
to  close  neighboring  saloons  where  this 
can  be  done,  as  everywhere  that  a  cam- 
paign is  being  carried  on. 

The  conviction  that  agri- 
culture would  be  the  ulti- 
mate salvation  of  the  Ghet- 
to, the  ultimate  escape  from  the  herded 
tenement  of  all  sorts,  has  been  growing 
upon  reformers.  Better  tenement  build- 
ings can  go  only  this  far :  They  give  more 
room,  more  air,  more  light.  Yet  it  has 
passed  into  a  proverb  that  the  Jew  is  a 
born  trader.  It  has  been  a  belief  that  he 
could  not  and  would  not  till  land.  Aryans 
were  to  be  the  farmers ;  and  Shem  was 
to  dwell  in  his  tents  and  live  by  traffick- 
ing. When,  about  1880,  a  colony  of  Rus- 
sian Jews  was  established  in  Southern 
New  Jersey,  it  was  done  only  as  a  last 
resort.  Every  instinct  of  these  colonists 
went  against  country  life.  But  there  they 
lay  in  New  York,  in  accumulated  num- 
bers, and  something  must  be  done.  In 
1897  there  were  only  seventy-six  fami- 
lies left  on  their  land,  while  all  the  rest 
had  drifted  back  to  the  Ghetto.  It  looked 
like  another  failure.  The  Hirsch  Fund 
people  looked  the  matter  over,  and  con- 
cluded that  there  had  been  a  mistake 
made.  They  succeeded  in  a  well-devised 
effort  to  combine  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing industry.  This  created  a  more 
complete  community ;  that  is,  there  was 


Hebrew 
Farmers 


at  hand  a  market  for  the  product  of  the 
land,  and  a  stepping  stone  from  city  life 
to  land  culture.     The  village  of  Wood- 
bine   was    thus    created   in    the    densest 
woods  of  New  Jersey.     Mr.  Riis,  who 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  conditions, 
tells  us  that  he  finds  not  only  the  fac- 
tories   thriving,    but    the    gardens    and 
farms.     Intensive  farming  suits  the  Jew 
character  better  than  extensive  farming; 
yet  a  few  of  these  people  are  becoming 
land-hungry.     Tenement  dwellers,   pay- 
ing fifteen  dollars  a  month  for  three  poor 
rooms  and   starving  to  escape   eviction, 
are   now   owners   of  cottages   and   lots. 
The  hopelessness  of  the  slum  gradually 
passes  into  hope,  order,  thrift,  cheer  and 
an  individual  uplook.    "  God  be  thanked, 
we  owe  nothing,  and  we  pay  no  rent,  and 
are  nevermore  hungry."    If  the  problem 
is  solved  for  the  Ghetto  it  is  solved  for 
all  sorts  of  tenement  life.     To  break  up 
the  undertow  of  the  city  is  what  must  tax 
us  for  the  coming  years.    This  next  cen- 
tury will  not  be  so  proud  of  big  cities.  It 
will  look  more  to  the  equalization  of  so- 
cial conditions.     This  is  not  the  work  for 
impatient  reformers.     It  means  the  re- 
versal of  the  life  drift — the  eradication  of 
the   instincts   which   are   the   cumulative 
results  of  preceding  centuries.    The  agri- 
cultural agent  of  the  Hirsch  Fund  sums 
up    the    argument    that    "  to    move    the 
crowds  out  is  to  kill  the  Ghetto  and  the 
sweat  shop,  and  to  restore  industry  to 
healthy  ways."    But  it  requires  judicious 
watchfulness  to  prevent,  all  this  while, 
slum  ways  from  going  out  with  the  slum 
crowd.      It   is   education   to  live   in  the 
country ;  yet  for  a  long  while  these  people 
must  be  persuaded  not  to  make  the  farm 
as   much  as   possible   like   the  tenement 
from  which  they  have  escaped.    Mr.  Riis 
thinks,  and  with  him  Mr.  Retchow,  that 
when  ten  per  cent,  of  the  slum  element 
and  the  Ghetto  material  is  removed  to 
the  country,  a  current  will  be  created  that 
will  carry  the  rest  there  by  its  own  voli- 
tion. 


Missionary 
Indemnities 


The  appeal  of  the  Buddhist 
Circular  to  the  ecclesiastics 


of  the  world  will  doubtless 
come  before  the  conference  of  the  officers 
of  our  American  missionary  societies 
which  meets  in  New  York  this  week,  and 
very  likely  a  reply  will  be  sent.  The 
practical  point  in  it,  apart  from  the  fine 
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courtesy  involved,  lies  in  the  proposition 
that  Christian  missionary  societies  should 
make  no  request  for  indemnity  for  dam- 
ages inflicted.  There  is  here  a  very  seri- 
ous question  involved,  one  of  interna- 
tional as  well  as  personal  Christian  eth- 
ics. Under  all  decent  international  rela- 
tions a  Government  is  responsible  for  its 
treatment  of  the  citizens  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  China  has  abundantly  recog- 
nized that  obligation.  And,  further,  no 
country  can  afford  to  allow  its  citizens  to 
go  unprotected  in  another  country  with- 
out losing  its  character  and  the  respect 
due  to  it.  Indeed,  it  cannot  safely  allow 
any  of  its  citizens  to  go  unprotected 
without  endangering  all  who  may  reside 
in  a  foreign  country.  If  an  American 
who  happens  to  be  a  missionary  is  mur- 
dered or  damaged  in  person  or  property 
and  no  reparation  is  sought,  that  endan- 
gers other  Americans.  If  an  American 
mission  house  is  burned  and  no  complaint 
made,  the  marauders  will  feel  at  liberty 
to  burn  the  American  trading  house  next 
to  it.  We  understand  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  asked  the  various  American 
mission  boards  to  send  estimates  to 
Washington  of  the  damages  suffered,  and 
that  this  has  been  done,  and  that  the  total 
amounts  to  a  million  dollars  or  more. 
These  figures  are  very  moderate,  and  in- 
clude no  claims,  in  the  case  of  one  society 
that  we  know  of,  for  the  loss  of  life  of 
women  or  children  or  unmarried  men,  or 
of  a  man  whose  wife's  family  are  abun- 
dantly able  to  support  her.  But  in  the 
case  of  three  missionaries  whose  wives 
and  children  are  left  entirely  destitute  a 
claim  has  been  returned  for  such  a  sum 
as  will  allow  nine  hundred  dollars  a  year 
for  a  family.  These  estimates  have  not 
been  volunteered.  They  have  been  sent 
by  request  of  the  State  Department  at 
Washington. 

Ch-     ,  The   announcement   that   Li 

n„,  •  ol.  Hung  Chang  and  Prince 
bubmission       /— i  •         i  •  11 

Cning  have  signed  the  pre- 
liminary note  of  the  Powers  and  affixed 
to  it  the  great  Imperial  seal  calls  for  no 
special  gratulation,  for  it  was  what  was 
expected.  A  failure  to  sign  would  have 
been  most  ominous,  as  was  speedily  dis- 
covered when  Viceroy  Chang  Chih  Tung 
attempted  to  persuade  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager to  withhold  her  consent.  That  would 
have  insured  the  overthrow  of  the  Em- 


pire and  its  division  among  the  Powers, 
which,  to  be  sure,  may  come  yet.  In  the 
effort  to  save  the  Empire  from  the  folly 
of  its  rulers  Li  Hung  Chang  is  a  most 
pathetic  figure.  In  every  time  of  trouble 
the  court  has  turned  to  him,  and  he  has 
had  to  step  into  the  breach.  At  the  end 
of  the  war  with  Japan  it  was  he  that  had 
to  take  the  brunt  of  the  painful  negotia- 
tions and  save  all  that  he  could.  He 
might  have  expected  that  the  Throne 
would  learn  something,  but  that  was  not 
to  be.  Now,  after  an  outbreak  with 
which  he  had  no  sympathy,  and  which  he 
utterly  condemns,  he  is  fated,  in  his  ex- 
treme old  age,  and  with  strength  sapped 
by  sickness,  again  to  assume  the  burden 
of  making  the  terms  imposed  by  the 
Powers  as  tolerable  as  possible.  One  can- 
not but  yield  sympathy  to  that  man,  whom 
thirty  years  ago  General  Grant  declared 
to  be  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  living 
statesmen. 

The  agitation  in  Cuba  just  now  in  fa- 
vor of  free  trade  in  sugar  and  tobacco  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Cuba  il- 
lustrates the  fact  that  it  is  economic  and 
commercial  conditions  that  will  settle  the 
future  relation  of  Cuba  to  this  country. 
That  Cuba  ought  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  United  States  is  too  plain  to  be 
questioned ;  while  it  is  equally  plain  that 
such  union  should  come  only  by  the  free 
desire  of  the  Cuban  people.  We  should 
try  to  control  that  desire  solely  by  secur- 
ing friendly  relations  of  intercourse  and 
trade.  Of  course,  if  Cuba  wants  abso- 
lute independence,  with  no  annexation 
or  protectorate — tho  a  mere  protectorate 
is  undesirable  for  us — then  she  can  ex- 
pect no  tariff  favors  beyond  other  coun- 
tries. 

So  long  as  the  Tammany  Committee 
of  Five,  headed  by  Mr.  Nixon,  seems  to 
be  doing  fair  work  in  probing  the  evils 
of  our  city  government,  we  see  no  sense 
in  abusing  them.  So  long  as  Tammany 
is  likely  to  rule  New  York  the  effort  to 
make  Tammany  itself  better  is  not  labor 
misspent. 

Do  our  readers  know  how  to  indicate 
the  number  of  the  present  year  after  the 
Roman  notation?  Is  it  MDCCCCI,  or 
is  there  a  preferably  shorter  form? 


INSURANCE. 


For  Church  Endowment. 

Among  the  applications  of  life  insur- 
ance is  that  of  using  it  to  make  an  en- 
dowment provision  for  institutions,  scien- 
tific, educational,  charitable,  or  religious. 
The  term  endowment  is  used  for  con- 
venience, but  not  necessarily  in  its  dis- 
tinctive insurance  sense.  The  idea  is 
nothing  more  complex  or  difficult  than 
that  whoever  desires  to  make  such  a  pro- 
vision shall  insure  his  own  life  for  the 
purpose,  choosing  his  own  altruistic  bene- 
ficiary. This  differs  from  a  bequest  on  the 
side  of  the  proposed  beneficiary,  in  that  if 
the  insurance  is  taken  out,  the  provision 
(as  fast  and  as  far  as  premiums  are  paid)  is 
secure  against  reverses  of  fortune  which 
may  overtake  the  devisor  or  against  his 
changing  his  mind,  or  procrastinating  in 
putting  his  intention  into  eflect.  On  the 
side  of  the  person,  there  is  the  advance  of 
installment  payments,  as  well  as  the 
chance  that  these  payments  will  be  mag- 
nified by  insurance.  The  object  is  en- 
tirely legitimate,  and  the  method  has  re- 
ceived less  attention  than  it  deserves  thus 
far.  One  use  of  it  may  obviously  be  to 
clear  off  a  church  debt,  and  in  order  to 
give  greater  effect  to  the  idea  by  bringing 
it  more  to  public  attention,  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  Church  Endowment  Soci- 
ety has  been  formed  within  the  Episcopal 
Church,  under  indorsement  and  patron- 
age of  the  bishops.  This  society  is  in  no 
sense  an  insurance  organization ;  it  aims 
to  be  advisory  only,  and  thus  to  "  afford 
every  one  an  opportunity  to  give  practi- 
cal expression  to  their  opinion  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  endowing  these  objects."  The 
general  secretary,  Rev.  E.  W.  Hunter, 
1252  Esplanade  Avenue,  New  Orleans, 
will  respond  to  any  inquiries. 


Henry  B.   Hyde. 

James  W.  Alexander,  President  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  in 
an  interesting  article  in  the  Evening  Post 
entitled  "  The  Phenomenon  of  American 
jLife  Assurance,"  says : 

"  I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that 
the  late  Henry  B.  Hyde,  the  "founder  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United 
States  and  afterward  its  president,  more  than 
any  other  one  man  injected  a  spirit  of  aggres- 
sive energy  into  the  business.     From  the  time 
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that  he  entered  the  field  what  had  theretofore 
been  an  easy-going  and  sluggish  conduct  of 
life  assurance  affairs  became  an  active,  vigor- 
ous, competitive  administration.  The  ingenu- 
ity of  mathematicians  and  business  men  began 
to  be  taxed  to  devise  methods  in  connection 
with  assurance,  which  would  make  it  more 
popular  and  divest  it  of  many  onerous  condi- 
tions which  had  grown  up  in  the  past;  and  the 
ambition  of  individual  propagandists  to  ex- 
tend the  blessings  of  life  assurance  began  to 
be  stimulated  in  a  way  then  altogether  un- 
precedented. The  method  of  accumulating 
dividends  of  profits  for  the  benefit  of  persist- 
ing policyholders  during  long  periods,  thus 
making  an  advantageous  offset  to  the  burden 
of  long  continued  payments  of  premium,  be- 
came one  of  the  features  of  American  life  as- 
surance, and  appealed  naturally  and  success- 
fully to  the  keen  American  mind." 

May  Corporations  Be  Rightfully 
Defrauded  ? 

Mr.  H.  D.  Cable  lived  in  Chicago, 
but  supposably  does  not  live  there  now, 
being  what  we  call  dead.  While  in  the 
flesh  a  policy  for  $50,000  on  him  was 
written  by  the  U.  S.  Life,  which  he  -de- 
clined to  accept.  Only  a  few  days  after 
pneumonia  was  passing  along  his  way 
and  took  hold  of  him.  When  it  became 
probable  that  this  taking  hold  would 
prove  fatal,  he  induced  a  friend — who 
held  a  U.  S.  policy  and  was  personally 
known  at  the  company's  Chicago  office — 
to  call  there  and  say  that  Mr.  Cable  was 
not  then  able  to  call  in  person  for  the 
policy,  but  would  appreciate  the  favor  if 
it  were  delivered  to  his  friend.  Whether 
it  was  actually  delivered  thus,  or  whether 
the  premium  was  paid  on  the  spot,  the 
rather  meager  published  details  which 
we  have  seen  do  not  state ;  but  we  may 
assume  the  affirmative  for  both  questions, 
for  Mr.  Cable  died  on  the  next  day,  the 
company  refused  to  pay,  the  executors 
sued  the  company,  and  (almost  strange 
to  say,  in  view  of  the  usual  result  when 
an  insurance  company  is  defendant)  the 
company  won,  altho  put  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  defending,  as  well  as  in- 
curring the  risk  of  being  prejudiced  as 
offering  one  more  proof  that  life  insur- 
ance companies  take  money  readily,  but 
grasp  at  every  quibble  to  resist  payment. 

Now,  how  does  a  case  like  this  strike 
you?  Mr.  Cable  exercised  his  admitted 
right  to  refuse  the  policy,  and  that  closed 
the  case.     He  had  equal  right  to  change 
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his  mind,  but  was  there  not  clearly  a 
fraudulent  concealment  of  material  fact? 
Does  anybody  suppose  the  company 
would  have  granted  a  request  for  recon- 
sideration had  the  circumstances  been 
known,  and  could  not  the  same  thing 
have  been  done  had  the  man  been  actu- 
ally dead  at  that  hour?  Companies  do 
not  write  insurance  on  sinking  ships,  or 
on  burning  buildings,  or  on  men  dead  or 
sick ;  insurance  is  written  before  the  con- 
tingency presents  itself  in  view,  not  after. 
But  if  such  a  case  would  be  pro- 
nounced fraudulent  as  between  two  indi- 
viduals, how  when  it  is  between  one  in- 
dividual and  a  mass  of  individuals  com- 
bined under  the  hated  name  of  a  cor- 
poration? And  is  there  any  principle  in 
morals  which  distinguishes  right  and 
wrong  as  to  insurance  companies  from 
right  and  wrong  otherwise? 

J* 

Happenings. 

A  Philadelphia  daily  gives  what  pur- 
ports to  be  a  list  of  the  accidents  of  a  sin- 
gle day,  all  occurring  in  one  section  of 
Pennsylvania.  A  very  little  girl,  playing 
with  matches,  was  seriously  burned ;  one 
a  little  older,  while  burning  paper,  was 
fatally  injured ;  and  a  grown  woman  also, 
who  fell  while  carrying  a  lighted  lamp, 
was  fatally  burned.  Burns  always  fig- 
ure in  accident  lists,  but  other  causes  of 
injury  are  more  peculiar.  Thus  a  man 
"  fell  on  the  pavement  "  and  cut  an  ar- 
tery ;  another  nearly  finished  his  course 
by  cutting  himself  while  carving  a  fowl ; 
a  big  piece  of  ice  fell  on  one  man  and 
killed  him;  a  colliery  boy  of  12  was  fa- 
tally crushed  in  the  coal  rollers ;  a  brake- 
man  was  knocked  off  his  car  by  a  bridge 
and  killed;  a  runaway  horse  killed  his 
owner ;  another  colliery  worker  was  fa- 
tally struck  on  the  head  by  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery ;  a  man  at  gunning  wounded  his 
comrade;  an  unmanageable  hiccough  at- 
tacked a  man,  who  was  reported  to  be 
dying ;  and  a  little  boy  nearly  lost  his  life 
by  swallowing  a  thermometer  bulb. 
These  are  not  the  oddest  of  accidents,  for 
some  are  so  queer  that  one  could  hardly 
invent  them ;  but  this  list — which  is  very 
likely  quite  as  authentic  as  news  general- 
ly is — is  notable  in  covering  only  one  day 
and  one  not  large  area.  It  is  always  the 
unexpected  which  happens  in  the  line  of 
accidents.     Did  you  ever  think  about  it 


in  any  personal  way?     Have  you  an  ac- 
cident policy? 


Insurance  Statements. 

THE  EQUITABLE  LIEE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  preliminary  statement  of  the  Equitable 
Assurance  Society  shows  outstanding 
assurance  of  $1,100,000,000;  income,  $58,- 
000,000 ;  new  assurance  issued,  $205,000,000 ; 
assets,  $300,000,000 ;  assurance  fund,  and 
all  other  liabilities,  $237,000,000,  and  surplus, 
$63,000,000.  These  figures  show  a  substantial 
increase  during  the  past  year  in  all  the  fore- 
going items. 

WILLIAMSBURGH  CITY  FIRE  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY  OF  BROOKLYN, 
NEW   YORK. 

The  forty-eighth  statement  of  the  Williams- 
burgh  City  Fire  Insurance  Company  has  just 
appeared.  This  shows  assets  January  1,  1901, 
of  $2,066,299  and  a  surplus  of  $1,123,190.  The 
cash  capital  is  $250,000.  The  company  has  also 
declared  its  eighty-ninth  semi-annual  dividend 
of  ten  per  cent,  and  an  extra  dividend  of  two 
per  cent.,  payable  on  demand.  The  president 
of  the  company  is  Marshall  S.  Driggs. 

HOME  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NEW   YORK. 

The  ninety-fifth  semi-annual  statement  of 
the  Home  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
has  just  appeared.  The  total  assets  are  $13,- 
637,&33,  which  shows  a  gain  for  the  last  six 
months  of  1900  of  $755,74/.  The  net  surplus 
has  been  increased  in  the  same  period  from 
$4,797,8i6  to  $5,297,498,  a  gain  of  $499,682.  The 
late  Daniel  A.  Heald  was  President  of  the 
Home  Insurance  Company  from  1888  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  last  December.  The 
Vice-Presidents  are  John  H.  Washburn  and 
Elbridge  G.  Snow ;  the  Secretaries  are  Areu- 
rah  M.  Burtis  and  W'illiam  H.  Cheney. 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
NEW   YORK. 

We  publish  elsewhere  the  forty-first  annual 
statement  of  the  Home  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  which  George  E.  Ide  is  President. 
The  results  of  the  year  1900  show  an  increase 
in  all  departments.  The  total  assets  of  the 
company  January  1st,  1901,  were  $12,342,246, 
as  against  $11,348,859  a  year  ago,  a  gain  of 
nearly  $1,000,000,  or  about  nine  per  cent.  The 
net  surplus  was  increased  during  the  year  $79,- 
310,  it  being  now  $1,282,588.  The  total  income 
for  1900  was  $2,588,303,  a  gain  for  the  year  of 
over  nine  per  cent.  The  number  of  policies  in 
force  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  29,203,  repre- 
senting $54,069,852.  This  was  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  policies  of  2,941  and  in  the 
amount  insured  of  $4,811,155.  Since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  company  in  i860  there  has 
been  received  from  policy-holders  $34,922,843, 
and  the  amount  returned  to  policy-holders  and 
now  held  for  their  benefit  is  $35,331,978.  The 
Vice-President  of  the  company  is  William  M. 
St.  John ;  the  Secretary  is  Ellis  W.  Gladwin. 


FINANCIAL. 


Mr.   Carnegie  s  New   Project 

The  admitted  purpose  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  to  create  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,000  the 
largest  pipe  and  tube  works  in  the  world 
is  regarded  with  deep  interest  not  only  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry,  but  also  in  the 
market  for  securities,  where  the  shares  of 
the  great  combinations  111  that  industry 
have  come  to  hold  so  large  a  place.     It 
appears  that  the  company  has  been  led  to 
enter  this  field  of  production,  now  con- 
trolled by  another  company   capitalized 
at  $80,000,000,  for  the  following  reasons, 
some  of  which  are  openly  stated,  while 
others  may  be  inferred :  the  new  com- 
binations have  shown  a  tendency  to  be- 
come independent  with  respect  to   sup- 
plies of  raw  material,  and  thus  the  Car- 
negie Company's  sales  of  such  material 
have  been  restricted.     If  it  cannot  sell 
primary  products  to  other  companies,  it 
must  work  them  up  into  finished  goods, 
such  as  tubes,  for  example.     The  profits 
of  some  combinations  which  have  ceased 
to  buy  of  the  company  have  been  very 
large,  and  the  company  would  like  a  share 
of  the  very  profitable  trade.     By  going 
to  the  lake  shore  at  Conneaut,  the  ter- 
minus of  the   company's   railroad   from 
Pittsburg,   the   company   will   avoid   the 
very   high   freight   charges   of   the   rail- 
roads, and  for  eight  months  in  the  year 
can  ship  by  water — even  to  Europe — at 
very  low  cost.     The  company's  facilities 
for  producing  tubes — and  perhaps  some 
other  things — at  Conneaut,  owing  to  its 
ore  supply,  ore  ships,  and  coal  railroad, 
will  be  extraordinary,  and  it  can  make 
large  profits  at  prices  below  those  of  the 
existing  combination.     Its  railroad  also 
will  have  freight  to  the  lake,  which  it  now 
lacks.    The  conditions  are  very  attract- 
ive, and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Car- 
negie takes  advantage  of  them. 

Some  think  that  the  company  has  made 
a  declaration  of  war  against  certain  great 
combinations.  There  is  no  proof  of  this. 
The  effect  of  its  action  will  be,  however, 
to  reduce  prices  by  promoting  competi- 
tion. Mr.  Carnegie  some  years  ago  broke 
the  steel  beam  combination,  and  prices 
fell  40  per  cent.  On  the  whole  the  in- 
fluence of  his  new  departure  promises  to 
be    beneficial.      New    combinations    that 


profess  to  have  reduced  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction by  the  economies  of  association 
ought  not  to  be  alarmed  by  the  operations 
of  an  independent  competitor. 

The  Mechanics'  National   Bank 

Granville  W.  Garth  was  last  week 
elected  president  of  the  Mechanics'  Na- 
tional Bank  of  this  city  in  place  of  Horace 
E.  Garth,  who  declined  re-election.     Mr. 
Garth,  born  in   Memphis,  Term.,   comes 
from   an   old   Virginia   family   and   was 
graduated  from  Columbia  University  in 
1886.     He  immediately  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Mechanics'  Bank  and  was  made 
assistant  cashier  in  1890.     In  1893,  when 
he  became  cashier,  he  was  the  youngest 
cashier  of  any  of  the  leading  banks  in  the 
city.     Alexander  E.  Orr,  ex-president  of 
the  Produce  Exchange  and  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  who  was  elected  a  di- 
rector in  1874  and  made  vice-president 
in  1883,  continues  as  vice-president.  The 
Mechanics'  Bank  was  founded  in   1810 
by  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and 
Tradesmen,  which  organization  for  many 
years  influenced  the  bank's  affairs.     The 
first  president  was  John  Slidell,  father  of 
John  Slidell,  of  Mason  and  Slidell  fame. 
The  first  cashier  was  Whitehead   Fish. 
Other  presidents  besides  Mr.  Garth  and 
his    father    have    been    Jacob    Lorillard, 
John  Fleming,  Shepherd  Knapp,  Benj.B. 
Sherman  and  William  H.  Cox.     The  re- 
sources of  the  Mechanics'  National  Bank 
on    January    7th    were    $21,237,530.18, 
which  include  deposits  of  $17,033,113.42, 
surplus  and  profits  of  $2,204,416.76,  and 
capital  stock  of  $2,000,000.     Besides  Mr. 
Orr,  Mr.  Garth  and  the  late  president, 
other  directors  include  such  well-known 
gentlemen  as  Henry  E.  Nesmith,  Lowell 
Lincoln,  Henry  Hentz,  Charles  M.  Pratt, 
Henry  Talmadge,  John  Sinclair  and  Wil- 
liam B.  Boulton. 

The  North  American  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  which  Oakleigh  Thorne  is  Presi- 
dent and  Stanley  L.  Conklin  is  Secretary, 
showed  assets  on  December  31st  amount- 
ing to  $16,477,895.07;  this  includes  de- 
posits of  $11,788,026.16,  capital  stock  of 
$2,000,000  and  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  of  $2,689,868.91. 
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The  Army  Bill 
Passed 


In  the  Senate  the  Army 
bill  was  passed  last 
week,  by  a  vote  of  43  to 
23,  four  Democrats  (Lindsay,  McLaurin, 
Morgan  and  Sullivan)  joining  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  affirmative,  while  Mr. 
Hoar  was  paired  in  the  negative.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  minority — to 
deprive  the  President  of  discretionary 
power  to  use  the  entire  number  of  troops, 
authorized ;  to  limit  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  to  a  term  of  two  years ;  calling  for  a 
proclamation  announcing  our  intention 
ultimately  to  give  the  Filipinos  inde- 
pendence ;  revoking  all  liquor  licenses  in 
the  Philippines ;  and  forbidding  the  im- 
portation of  liquors  into  the  islands  or 
the  sale  of  them  there — were  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one.  Mr.  Lodge 
said  that  500  saloons  had  been  estab- 
lished at  Manila  with  the  American  oc- 
cupation, and  that  they  were  doing  in- 
finite harm — more,  however,  to  the  army 
than  to  the  Filipinos,  who  were  tem- 
perate. He  did  not  know  why  this 
traffic  had  not  been  restrained.  The  vote, 
with  remarks  by  others,  showed  that  the 
majority  thought  the  matter  should  be 
left  with  the  President  and  the  local  au- 
thorities. A  cablegram  from  General 
McArthur  was  received,  saying  that 
there  was  less  drunkenness  in  the  Philip- 
pine army  than  in  garrisons  at  home,  al- 
tho  drunken  men  were  very  noticeable  in 
Manila;  that  disorderly  houses  were  not 
licensed,  protected  or  encouraged;  and 
that  the  army  was  splendidly  disciplined, 
in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and  doing 
very  hard  work  faithfully.  During  the 
debate  Mr.  Teller  denounced  General 
Eagan  and  attacked  the  President  for 
having  retired  him,  saying  this  was  a  re- 


ward rather  than  punishment.  Mr.  Hale 
explained  that  he  would  vote  for  the  bill 
only  to  prevent  "  the  almost  immeasur- 
able disaster  "  that  might  fall  upon  a  re- 
duced army  in  the  Philippines.  Mr. 
Spooner  remarked  that  the  time  to  legis- 
late for  the  islands  would  not  arrive  un- 
til after  the  reception  of  a  report  from  a 
joint  committee  of  investigation  sent  to 
Manila  by  Congress.  He  gave  notice  that 
he  would  introduce  a  resolution  for  the 
appointment  of  such  a  committee.  There 
was  added  to  the  bill  a  provision  for  the 
payment  of  a  bounty  of  $200  to  any  vol- 
unteer who  should  re-enlist  for  three 
years.  The  paragraphs  determining  the 
size  of  the  army — a  minimum  of  58,000 
and  a  maximum  of  about  98,000,  with 
provision  for  the  use  of  12,000  Filipinos 
— were  not  disturbed.  The  Government 
will  recruit  35,000  men  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  the  report  of  the  Conference 
Committee  upon  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  has  been  ac- 
cepted. It  is  not  expected  that  all  the  vol- 
unteers can  be  brought  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  time  to  be  mustered  out  there 
within  the  limit  fixed  by  law.  Concern- 
ing hazing  at  West  Point  much  indigna- 
tion was  expressed  before  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  one  Senator  even  saying  that  if 
hazing  could  not  be  stopped  the  school 
should  be  abolished.  The  Military  Acad- 
emy bill  requires  the  superintendent  to 
make  such  rules  as  will  prevent  hazing ; 
and  provides  that  any  cadet  found  guilty 
of  hazing  shall  be  expelled  and  shall  not 
thereafter  be  eligible  for  appointment 
as  a  commissioned  officer.  At  the  close 
of  the  Congressional  Committee's  in- 
quiry at  West  Point,  on  Saturday,  the 
cadets  of  all  the  classes  held  a  meeting 
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and  decided  unanimously  to  abolish  haz- 
ing- in  every  form. 

other  Work  of     The    House   has   passed 

„  the    River    and    Harbor 

Congress  ,  .„        .  ,      .  , 

bill   with   its   very  large 

appropriations.     A  new  paragraph  in  it 
provides  for  an  international  commission 
to  inquire  as  to  the  lake  levels  and  the  ef- 
fect upon  them  of  existing  canals.     As 
prepared   in   committee,   the   Naval    bill 
adds  5,000  men  to  the  enlisted  force  of 
the    navy,    carries    an    appropriation   of 
$77,000,000  ($11,000,000  more  than  last 
year's),  and  orders  the  construction  of 
two  new  battle  ships  and  two  cruisers. 
In  the  Post  Office  bill  the  committee  has 
increased  the  appropriation  for  rural  free 
delivery  from  $1,750,000  to  $3,500,000. 
It  is  expected  that  the  House's  bill  for  a 
reduction  of  the  war  taxes  will  be  greatly 
changed  by  the  Senate  Committee,  prob- 
ably by  scaling  down  certain  taxes  which 
the  House  repealed ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  tax  on  bank  checks  will  be  retained. 
The  Senate  will  be  asked  to  increase  by 
50  per  cent,  the  salaries  of  the  judges  of 
all  the  Federal  courts.     In  executive  ses- 
sions last  week  a  confirmation   of  the 
nomination  of  Justice  Harlan's  son  to  be 
Attorney-General  in  Porto  Rico  was  pre- 
vented by  the  objection  of  Mr.  Pettigrew. 
upon  the  ground  that  the  appointment 
ought  not  to  have  been  made  while  the 
insular  constitutional  cases  were  pending 
in  the  Supreme  Court.     He  bitterly  at- 
tacked the  President  on  account  of  this 
nomination  and  the  promotion  and  ap- 
pointment of  Justice  McKenna's  son,  as- 
serting  that    this   officer  had   been   ad- 
vanced over  the  heads  of  118  who  were 
above  him.     The  President's  action  was 
warmly  defended  by  Mr.   Foraker  and 
others,  who  expressed  verv  frankly  their 
opinions   about  Mr.   Pettigrew  and   his 
suspicions :  and  incidentally  Mr.  Foraker 
declared  his   confident  expectation   that 
the  court  would  sustain  the  Government 
in  the  insular  cases.     In  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  Mr.  Pettigrew's  objection  was 
temporarily  effective.    The  Ship  Subsidy 
bill  has  been  considered  at  several  con- 
ferences.     Amendments  have  been  pro- 
posed, to  meet  the  objections  of  promi- 
nent Republicans,  and  it  is  said  that  these 
will  be  accepted ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  a  vote  on  the  bill  will  be 
reached  before  the  end  of  the  session. 


T,     „,  , .    c     Signs  of  a  revolt  in  Texas 

The  Field  of  &.  ..  1     ^ 

P  iy  against    silver    and    Bryan 

are   interesting  because  of 
the  growth  of  the  State  in  population  and 
wealth,  and  the  weight  of  its  delegation 
in  national  conventions  and  the  Electoral 
College.     The    new    apportionment    in- 
creases the  number  of  the  State's  repre- 
sentatives   in    Congress   from   fifteen    to 
eighteen.     The  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture recently  by  unanimous  vote  invited 
ex-Senator  Hill,  of  New  York,  to  address 
them ;  but  a  similar  invitation  was  given 
to  Mr.  Bryan  only  by  a  narrow  majority 
and  after  a   sharp   debate.     Texas   was 
never  so  prosperous,  it  is  said,  and  the 
people  are  weary  of  Bryan.     There  has 
recently  been  in  the  West  a  noticeable 
movement  of  prominent  Populist  or  Sil- 
ver Republican  politicians  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.      Mr.   Patterson,   of  Colo- 
rado, who  succeeds  Mr.  Wolcott  in  the 
Senate,  says  he  is  a  Democrat  now,  al- 
tho  last  year  he  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Populist  Convention.     Mr.  Dubois,  who 
•  comes  back  to  the  Senate  from  Idaho, 
having  formerly  been  a   Silver  Repub- 
lican, is  now  a  straight  Democrat.     His 
colleague,  Mr.  Heitfeld,  elected  as  a  Pop- 
ulist, will  stand  hereafter  with  the  Dem- 
ocrats.    In  several  States  there  will  be 
no  further  need  of  fusion  alliances.  Mr. 
Quay   goes   back  to    the     Senate   from 
Pennsylvania.      The  Republican  caucus 
gave  him  only  123  votes,  and  he  needed 
127;  but  with  the  help  of  a  few  Demo- 
crats who  assisted  his  supporters  in  gain- 
ing control  of  the  organization  of  the 
House,  and  of  several  Republicans  who 
violated  their  signed  pledges,  he  received 
130.      The    Democrats    in    caucus    have 
bitterly  denounced  by  resolution  their  as- 
sociates who  assisted  Quay;  and  the  58 
faithful  anti-Quay  Republicans  have  pub- 
lished a  statement  branding  as  traitors 
the  seven  men  who  gave  Quay  his  vic- 
tory after  they  had  been  elected  upon  the 
understanding  that   they   would   oppose 
him,  and  had  signed  on  the  last  day  of  the 
old  year  a  pledge  that  they  would  be 
faithful  to  their  trust.     Quay  took  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  last  week,  surrounded 
by  a  great  array  of  floral  offerings  given 
by  his  admirers,  who  thronged  the  galler- 
ies.    Clark,   who  would  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the   Senate  on  account  of 
bribery  in  the  Montana  Legislature  if  he 
had  not  resigned,  has  been  elected  in  that 
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State;  and  he  publicly  rejoices  over  the  is  no  foundation  for  the  report  that  he 

defeat  of  Senator  Chandler,  chairman  of  was    told    by    Lord    Pauncefote    some 

the  committee  that  conducted  the  bribery  months  ago  that  Great  Britain  would  not 

investigation.     In  Delaware  eleven   Re-  object  to  fortifications  or  a  suspension  of 

publicans  are  still  holding  out  to  prevent  the  old  treaty.     There  has  recently  been 

the  election  of  Addicks.     Senator  Hoar  a  noticeable  change  of  tone  in  a  part  of 

has   been   re-elected   by   the   unanimous  the   London   press   with   respect   to   the 

support  of    the    Massachusetts    Repub-  amended  treaty;  and  this  suggests  that 

licans.     Five  Democrats  voted  for  him.  at  first  the  scope  of  the  amendments  was 

Other  Senators  who  are  to  have  another  not  correctly  measured  in  England.    The 

term  are  McMillan,  of  Michigan ;  Frye,  Spectator  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 

of  Maine ;  Warren,  of  Wyoming ;  Till-  the  British  Government  ought  cheerfully 

man,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Cullom,  of  to  consent  to  the  military  control  of  the 

Illinois.     In  Minnesota,  Moses  E.  Clapp  canal  at  all  times  by  the  United  States, 

has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  ^ 
of  the  late  Senator  Davis. 

„  ,        _.  ..  The    information    re- 

j&  Reform  Policy  in  ,     ,  ,         _ 

New  York  CeiVed     ^    the     Tam" 

The  Canal  Senator  Morgan  would  like  many  Committee  of 
0  .  to  have  the  pending  Nicara-  Five,  as  to  the  collection  of  a  protection 
gua  Canal  bill  passed  at  once,  tax  of  $2,800,000  a  year  from  gambling 
without  regard  to  the  amended  Hay-  houses  in  New  York,  appears  to  have  no 
Pauncefote  treaty,  which  has  been  re-  value  for  use  in  prosecuting  the  collectors 
ceived  by  the  British  Government ;  but  it  of  this  blackmail ;  but  the  Chamber  of 
was  decided  last  week  at  a  conference  of  Commerce  Committee  of  Fifteen  has 
Republican  Senators  that  considerations  quietly  gathered  evidence  on  the  same 
of  honor  and  decency  required  the  post-  subject,  which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for 
ponement  of  action  upon  the  bill  until  indictments.  All  the  forces  in  the  re- 
after  the  decision  of  Great  Britain  has  form  movement  have  not  yet  been  har- 
been  made  known.  At  this  conference  a  monized.  While  some,  with  Chairman 
few  objected  to  delay,  the  foremost  of  Baldwin  of  the  Fifteen,  would  avoid  pol- 
them  being  Mr.  Piatt  of  New  York,  who  itics  and  strive  at  present  only  to  prevent 
declared  that  he  would  vote  to  take  up  the  secret  licensing  of  vice  and  the  pro- 
and  pass  the  bill  if  any  one  should  make  tection  of  it  in  the  tenement  districts, 
a  motion  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Morgan  has  others  would  assail  the  municipal  govern- 
introduced  a  resolution,  declaring  that  ment  at  the  polls,  and  are  disposed  to 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  is  not  a  con-  blame  corporations  and  the  rich  for  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  legislation  in  ditions  which  the  Fifteen  seek  to  amel- 
which  he  is  so  deeply  interested,  and  that  iorate.  Thus,  with  reference  to  com- 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  gives  Great  plaints  that  to  Boss  Croker's  govern- 
Britain  no  right  to  demand  that  we  ab-  ment  these  conditions  are  due,  Frank 
stain  from  passing  a  bill  to  make  a  canal.  Moss  (formerly  associated  with  Dr. 
A  majority  of  the  Senators,  however,  Parkhurst  and  afterward  counsel  for  the 
perceive  that  the  Senate's  action  on  the  Mazet  Committee)  says  that  behind 
new  treaty  is  a  clear  admission  that  the  Croker  are  great  financial  interests  that 
old  one  is  in  force  and  binding.  There  have  kept  him  in  power  because  of  their 
were  conferences  last  week  in  London  holdings  in  public  franchises.  And  at  a 
between  Ambassador  Choate  and  Lord  recent  meeting,  after  addresses  had  been 
Lansdowne  concerning  the  amended  made  by  Bishop  Potter  and  the  chairman 
treaty;  and  the  question  was  discussed  of  the  Fifteen,  Henry  George  declared 
at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Cabinet,  that  the  holders  of  franchises  and  the 
While  no  authoritative  statement  has  owners  of  land  in  the  city  were  "  the  real 
been  made,  it  is  reported  that  Lord  Lans-  criminals."  Ernest  H.  Crosby,  inter- 
downe  was  authorized  to  engage  in  fur-  ested  in  organizing  a  Reform  Council  of 
ther  conferences  and  to  suggest  changes,  delegates  from  scores  of  labor  unions, 
Some  expect  that  the  treaty  will  be  re-  characterizes  the  work  of  the  Fifteen  as 
turned  to  Washington  with  British  "  Wall  Street  trying  to  purify  the  Bow- 
amendments.     Secretary  Hay  says  there  ery,"  and  asserts  that  the  real  cause  of 
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vice  in  the  tenements  is  that  overcrowd- 
ing which  is  cine  to  the  greed  of  capi- 
talists and  the  exactions  of  the  owners  of 
public  franchises.  There  should  be  "  a 
crusade  in  Wall  Street,"  he  says,  as  well 
as  in  the  tenement  district.  And  one  of 
the  Fifteen,  Professor  Adler,  declares 
that  one  great  source  of  the  boss's  income 
and  power  is  the  corporations  that  bend 
the  knee  to  him  and  have  been  getting 
franchises  for  which  they  have  not  paid 
enough.  Public  control  of  these  corpo- 
rations, he  says,  would  deprive  the  boss  of 
this  source  of  supply.  The  discussion 
covers  a  wide  field,  indicating  that  inter- 
esting questions  of  social  betterment  and 
municipal  policy  will  be  involved  not  only 
in  the  movement  against  protected  vice, 
but  also  in  the  next  municipal  campaign. 


Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico 


The  constitution  prepared  by 
the  committee  of  the  Cuban 


Constitutional  Convention 
will  be  discussed  this  week  in  open  ses- 
sions ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  delegates  in- 
tend to  complete  their  work  at  an  early 
day  in  order  that  Congress  may  be  able 
to  consider  it  before  March  4th.  No  de- 
cision appears  to  have  been  reached  con- 
cerning relations  with  the  United  States. 
The  question  of  procedure  in  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  forthcoming  consti- 
tution is  receiving  some  attention,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  to 
which  the  constitution  may  be  referred 
saying  it  will  not  be  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  ratify  or  approve  the  convention's 
work,  but  merely  to  adopt  a  declaratory 
resolution  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  it,  un- 
less a  specific  provision  for  close  relations 
between  the  two  countries  shall  call  for 
action.  Some  say  that  power  to  approve 
or  modify  the  constitution,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  Cuba's  domestic  affairs,  is  vested 
in  the  President  rather  than  in  Congress. 
Mr.  Frye  resigned  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  because  of  a  disagree- 
ment with  General  Wood,  whom  he  has 
recently  attacked  in  published  interviews. 
He  asserts  that  General  Wood  by  means 
of  a  new  school  law,  devised  by  a  nephew 
of  Senator  Hanna,  deprived  him  of  all 
authority,  making  him  merely  a  presiding 
officer  over  the  semi-annual  meetings  of  a 
board  of  six  provincial  superintendents, 
and  giving  him  no  power  to  direct  or  or- 
ganize school  work;  that  General  Wood 


promised  eight  months  ago  to  change 
this  law,  but  has  failed  to  do  so,  and  has 
prevented  a  further  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  schools,  while  creating  useless  of- 
fices that  are  now  held  by  idle  men.  The 
Supreme  Court  having  sustained  the  act 
for  the  extradition  of  Neely,  this  em- 
bezzler will  now  be  taken  to  Havana  for 
trial.  Owing  to  the  results  of  the  inves- 
tigation at  Havana  concerning  mos- 
quitoes as  agents  of  infection  in  cases  of 
yellow  fever,  the  sanitary  inspectors  have 
been  directed  to  throw  petroleum  twice 
a  month  upon  all  stagnant  pools  of  water 
that  are  breeding  places  for  these  insects. 
In  Porto  Rico  two  important  franchises 
have  been  granted,  one  to  the  Port 
America  Company,  which  is  empowered 
to  connect  the  chief  ports  of  the  island 
by  steam  or  electric  railways,  passenger 
charges  being  limited  to  5  cents  a  mile ; 
and  the  other  to  Ramon  Valdes,  who  is 
authorized  to  use  the  power  of  Comerio 
Falls  on  the  Plata  River  for  electric  serv- 
ice in  San  Juan  and  other  cities.  The  bill 
providing  for  jury  trials  has  been  signed. 
The  insular  government  will  take  over 
the  telegraph  system  from  the  Signal 
Corps  on  February  1st.  Heavy  crops  of 
tobacco  and  sugar  are  reported.  Gov- 
ernor Allen,  returning  from  a  tour  of  in- 
spection, predicts  that  the  island  will  be- 
come a  winter  resort,  rivaling  Florida 
and  Bermuda,  and  that  Americans  will 
erect  large  hotels  in  the  mountains,  where 
scenery  and  climate  are  most  attractive. 

„  .       The     situation     in     the 

Progress  in  the     „,.,.      .  , 

*.,.     .  Philippines  seems  to  be 

Philippines  .  irir.  .  ,,  ... 

improving,  and  the  mili- 
tary men  there  are  reported  as  much 
more  hopeful  for  a  speedy  cessation  of 
the  disturbances.  The  cause  for  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  numerous  surrenders,  and 
the  capture  or  destruction  of  insurgent 
camps,  together  with  a  clearer  compre- 
hension by  the  natives  of  the  American 
plan,  the  general  increasing  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  Federal  party,  ap- 
proved as  they  are  by  the  commission 
and  military  authorities,  together  with 
the  enforcement  of  General  MacArthur's 
proclamation  classing  all  who  do  things 
inimicable  to  the  interests  of  the  army  as 
rebels  and  traitors.  Minor  successes  of 
the  American  troops  have  had  the  effect 
of  cutting  off  the  communications  and 
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supplies  of  the  insurgent  bands,  which  majority  of  the  Filipinos  desire  religious 
consequently  are  very  much  disorganized,  teaching,  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
and  the  different  towns  are  more  and  for  public  education  will  be  partially  de- 
more  disinclined  to  contribute  secretly  feated  unless  the  children  of  Catholics  are 
to  a  cause  they  consider  hopeless.  It  also  permitted  to  attend  the  public  schools, 
seems  to  be  believed  that  if  a  general  which,  it  appears,  can  only  be  secured  by 
scheme  of  provincial  government  can  be  the  permission  at  least  of  some  religious 
inaugurated  in  some  of  the  provinces  instruction  out  of  school  hours  but  in 
others  will  rapidly  fall  into  line.  One  il-  connection  with  the  school  organization, 
lustration  of  the  demoralization  of  the  in-  ^ 
surgents  is  found  in  the  surrender  of  a 
prominent  leader  in  the  province  of  Iloilo.  ~            ...      •         There  is  no  one  feature 

r       tvt       -i      ^1  ■     •  •  •         Co-operation  in  ,       A  , . 

In  Manila  the  commission  continues  its  Ch  h  Work  of  the  conduct  ot 
discussions  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  church  work  by  differ- 
for  voters,  taxation  of  church  properties  ent  organizations  that  is  attracting  more 
and  general  municipal  organization.  The  public  interest  than  the  waste  of  effort 
bill  before  the  commission  requires  vot-  due  to  the  overlapping  and  reduplication 
ers  to  own  real  estate  to  the  value  of  500  of  work  by  organizations  nearly  akin  to 
pesos  or  pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of  30  each  other.  There  has  been  great  im- 
pesos  or  upward,  and  be  males  of  upward  provement  in  this  regard  within  the  past 
of  twenty-three  years  of  age  who  speak,  decade,  and  so  far  as  the  work  in  foreign 
read  and  write  English  or  Spanish.  The  fields  is  concerned  this  has  been  due  in  a 
effect  of  the  present  proposition  will  be  to  very  considerable  degree  to  an  annual 
lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  those  persons  conference  of  the  officers  and  members  of 
to  whom  the  friars  have  nominally  con-  the  different  foreign  mission  boards  of 
ferred  their  large  tracts  of  land  through-  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  latest 
out  the  country.  The  rumor  that  Aguin-  session  of  which  was  held  in  this  city  last 
aldo  was  dead  has  been  followed  by  one  week.  It  was  to  this  conference  that  was 
that  he  recently  visited  his  mother  in  Ca-  chiefly  due  the  organization  and  conduct 
vite  province  and  narrowly  escaped  cap-  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference  last  spring, 
ture.  In  view  of  the  many  charges  in  re-  and  both  at  the  sessions  of  that  great 
gard  to  the  condition  of  the  army  at  Ma-  gathering  and  at  other  similar  occasions 
nila  the  Adjutant-General  requested  a  the  public  interest  in  this  respect  was 
definite  answer  as  to  drunkenness,  etc.,  very  manifest.  Of  all  the  different  ad- 
and  other  vices.  To  this  General  MacAr-  dresses  at  that  conference  none  were 
thur  replied  as  follows :  more  heartily  applauded  than  those  ap- 
"  Drunkenness  in  this  Army  is  no  more  no-  Piling  for  a  wiser,  more  economical, 
ticeable  here  than  in  the  garrisons  in  the  more  effective  use  of  the  means  at  the  dis- 
united States.  Considering  the  whole  force  posal  of  the  boards  and  greater  con- 
as  a  unit,  it  is  probably  very  much  less  In  sideration  for  each  other  in  the  conduct 
Manila  drunken  men  are  very  noticeable.  The  £  .u  1  t-i  •  ,u  u*.  a 
effect  of  a  drunkard  in  a  public  place  is  to  of  the  work-  Thls  same  thought  dom- 
create  the  impression  among  citizens  of  ex-  inated  the  papers  and  discussions  the 
tensive  disorders  throughout  the  whole  force,  past  week.  Among  the  special  topics 
which  is  not  the  case.  The  Army  is  in  splen-  brought  up  were  the  question  of  mission- 
did  discipline  and  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  •  1  -,■  ,1  1  .>  r  .u  u 
doing  the  hardest  kind  of  service  in  the  most  aiT  indemnities,  the  relation  of  the  home 
faithful  and  inspiring  manner.  Houses  of  churches  to  work  in  the  new  possessions, 
prostitution  are  not  licensed,  protected  or  en-  the  relation  of  missions  and  missionaries 
couraged.  ^Q  ^Q  religions  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
In  regard  to  the  subject  of  religion  in  the  pie  among  whom  they  work.  In  every 
schools  a  petition  was  presented  provid-  case  some  practical  result  was  looked  for. 
ing  for  the  employment  exclusively  or  Theoretical  views  were  to  a  very  con- 
principally  of  native  and  Catholic  teach-  siderable  degree  discounted,  and  the  ac- 
ers  and  permitting  religious  teaching  in  tual  effect  of  various  methods  was  set 
the  schools.  To  this  Judge  Taft  an-  forth  as  the  basis  of  future  action.  This 
nounced  that  the  commission  could  not  was  notable  in  the  discussion  on  the  re- 
possibly  accept  these  propositions.  At  lation  of  missions  to  foreign  Govern- 
the  same  time  the  commissioners  seem  to  ments,  in  which  it  was  made  very  mani- 
be  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  a  great  fest  that  for  the  most  part  the  stress  is 
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laid  upon  the  securing  of  protection  in 
the  future  rather  than  upon  the  punish- 
ment'for  wrong  done  in  the  past.       One 
missionary  who  had  faced  the  situation  in 
Eastern  Asia  took  the  ground  that  it  was 
unwise  to  call  for  indemnity  beyond  the 
actual  expense  of  replacing  buildings  and 
such  like  property;  that  personal  losses 
should  be  covered  not  by  indemnity,  but 
by  the  boards  themselves.     A  most  in- 
teresting summary  of  the  progress  of  this 
general  discussion  was  furnished  show- 
ing how   almost   imperceptibly   a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of 
the  work,  in  the  deference  shown  by  the 
boards  and  missionaries  to  each  other,  and 
in  hearty  co-operation  in  the  great  work. 
It  became  evident  that  if  it  rested  alone 
with  the  missionaries  still  more  effect- 
ive plans  would  be  adopted  than  are  now 
in  vogue.     The  native  Christians  in  these 
regards  are  generally  ahead  of  the  mis- 
sionaries   and    the    missionaries    of    the 
churches  at  home;  and  the  churches  at 
home  not  infrequently  are  more  advanced 
than  the  representatives  of  the  societies, 
altho  this  latter  is  not  always  true. 

J* 

Religious  circles 
in  Germany  are 
deeply  interested 
in  the  question  of  evangelist  or  no  evan- 
gelist. Altho  everybody  is  really  and 
legally  born  into  some  church  in  the 
Fatherland,  yet  the  masses,  especially  in 
the  larger  cities,  have  become  estranged 
from  the  Church  to  such  a  degree,  to  a 
great  extent  through  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic agitation,  that  the  need  is  felt  on 
all  hands  that  something  extraordinary 
must  be  done  to  bring  the  people  back  to 
the  fold.  The  idea  of  doing  this  through 
evangelists  is  not  altogether  new  in  that 
country,  having  been  advocated  in  pre- 
vious years  by  such  leaders  as  Professor 
Christlieb,  of  Bonn,  who  established  his 
Johanneum  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
evangelists ;  but  the  movement  has  never 
found  general  favor  because  of  its  seem- 
ing or  real  conflict  with  the  regular  order 
of  the  established  ministry  and  its  rights 
and  duties.  Recently  a  number  of  re- 
ligious conventions,  both  conservative 
and  liberal,  have  passed  on  the  proposed 
innovation,  and  all  agree  that  such  an 
introduction  of  evangelistic  work  among 
the  many  not  reached  through  the  or- 
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dinary  channels  of  the  church  might  re- 
sult in  much  good,  but  that  the  evangelist 
must  not  be  independent,  but  must  work 
in  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Church  authorities 
and  the  regular  ministry.  No  substan- 
tial difference,  but  only  one  of  degree,  ex- 
ists between  the  representatives  of  the 
different  types  of  theological  and  reli- 
gious thought  on  this  fundamental  prop- 
osition. As  long  as  State  and  Church  are 
united,  as  they  are  at  present  in  the  land 
of  Luther,  it  is  clear  that  all  efforts  at  an 
independent  evangelization  scheme  and 
work  will  be  frowned  down  by  the  dig- 
nitaries of  both  State  and  Church. 

-r  ,       During-  the    past   week    the 

Venezuela        .    .,      °  .  r     .  f    ..       r 

daily  press  has  been  full  of 
reports  that  President  Castro,  of  Vene- 
zuela, has  defied  the  United  States,  and 
that  unless  he  should  come  down  from 
his  high  horse,  we  may  have  to  send  the 
Atlantic  Squadron  to  force  him  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  the  American  citizens 
in  Venezuela.     It  was  said  that  Presi- 
dent Castro  was  going  to  send  his  troops 
to  seize  the  fire  arms  belonging  to  the 
Bermudez    Asphalt    Company;    had    al- 
ready seized  two  British  vessels  to  add  to 
his  navy;  and  had  given  orders  to  have 
the  cablegrams  and  letters  of  Minister 
Loomis    tampered    writh.      The    United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  was  reported 
to  have  sent  several  ultimatums  to  the 
Venezuelan ;  to  have  ordered  the  "  Kear- 
sarge  "  to  hold  itself  in  readiness ;  and 
to  have  sent  the  "  Scorpion,"  which  was 
at  the  harbor  of  Caracas,  to  proceed  up 
the  river  to  land  troops  near  the  asphalt 
lakes  for  the  protection  of  the  American 
company.     The   latest   dispatches,   how- 
ever, say  that  there  is  no  need  of  excite- 
ment.    The  State  Department  has  done 
nothing  more  than  suggest  to  the  Vene- 
zuelan   Government    that    the    property 
rights  of  our  citizens  must  be  fully  pro- 
tected,   and    that   this    Government   can 
take  no  official  side  in  any  trouble  be- 
tween two  American  companies  fighting 
for    privileges    in    Venezuelan    asphalt. 
Most  of  the  furor,  therefore,  would  seem 
to  have  been  inspired  in  this  country.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  President  Castro,  in  sup- 
porting one  company's  claim,  has  over- 
ridden the  decree  of  his  own  supreme 
court,   and   thus   brought   up   questions 
which  may  still  lead  to  troublee. 
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n  v.  For  several  weeks  there  pression  everywhere  was  an  even  more 
Queen  ictona  ^ave  keen  disturbing  ru-  eloquent  witness  to  the  regard  in  which 
mors  regarding  the  health  of  Queen  Vic-  the  Queen  is  held  by  the  entire  nation 
toria,  but  no  public  announcement  was  than  the  greatest  applause  offered  at 
made  until  the  close  of  last  week,  when  her  public  functions.  A  similar  feeling 
it  was  stated  that  grave  symptoms  had  is  manifest  throughout  the  continent  of 
made  their  appearance  and  that  it  would  Europe,  where  the  heartiest  admiration 
l)e  impossible  for  her  to  continue  to  trans-  and  respect  for  the  Queen  is  expressed 
act  public  business.  These  symptoms  on  every  hand.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
were  chiefly  nervousness,  insomnia,  loss  that  on  the  19th  she  passed  the  age  of  her 
of  appetite  and  increased  feebleness,  but  grandfather,  King  George  III,  and  thus 
they  were  not  deemed  alarming  until  they  not  only  has  reigned  longer  but  has  lived 
were  intensified  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  longer  than  any  other  English  monarch, 
which  brought  her  to  death's  door.  ^ 
Through  January  20th  her  death  was  ex- 
pected every  hour,  but  her  vigorous  con-  Th  .  .  .  The  French  Chamber 
stitution  asserted  itself  and  she  rallied,  Bin  of  Deputies  met  on  the 
not  sufficiently,  however,  to  give  hope  of  8th  and  re-elected  as 
recovery.  For  some  time  she  had  felt  President  M.  Paul  Deschanel.  Then  corn- 
very  keenly  the  situation  in  the  Empire,  menced  the  debate  upon  the  great  ques- 
and  particularly  the  great  loss  of  life  and  tion  before  the  country  on  the  law  of 
the  anxieties  in  regard  to  South  Africa.  Associations.  In  this  bill  there  is  no 
immediately  on  Lord  Roberts's  arrival  she  mention  whatever  of  any  religious  orders, 
had  summoned  him  for  consultation,  and  altho  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  it  is 
in  many  respects  she  made  it  manifest  aimed  entirely  at  them.  The  Pope  has 
that  she  was  greatly  troubled  over  the  taken  great  interest  in  it,  and  written  a 
long-continued  contest.  In  view  of  her  letter  protesting  against  it  most  earnestly, 
weakness,  a  visit  to  the  Riviera  was  and  there  are  reports  that  the  Nuncio  in 
planned,  but  at  the  last  moment  that  was  Paris  has  been  instructed  to  ask  for  his 
given  up,  and  she  was  confined  to  the  passports  in  case  of  the  indorsement  of 
house  at  Osborne,  near  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  the  bill.  The  bill  defines  an  association 
of  Wight.  The  entire  family  were  sum-  as  "  a  convention  by  which  two  or  more 
moned,  and  gathered  as  rapidly  as  possi-  persons  place  their  knowledge  and  activ- 
ble.  As  Empress  Dowager  Frederick  ity  in  common  with  a  purpose  other  than 
was  herself  in  a  dangerous  condition  and  division  of  the  benefits  thus  obtained," 
unable  to  leave,  her  son,  Emperor  Wil-  thus  including  all  religious  orders.  It 
Ham,  left  the  festivities  connected  with  then  affirms  that  all  associations  estab- 
the  bi-centenary  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prus-  lished  on  an  illegal  basis,  or  point  of  in- 
sia  and  hastened  to  London,  where  he  terest,  or  contrary  to  rights,  which  have 
was  met  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  With  no  commercial  value,  are  void  and  of 
him  came  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  who  none  effect,  and  is  understood  to  be  spe- 
had  likewise  been  attending  the  festivi-  dally  designed  to  forbid  the  emission  of 
ties  at  Berlin.  In  view  of  the  situation  vows  renouncing  the  rights,  like  those  of 
arrangements  were  made  immediately  marriage,  possession,  etc.,  which  the 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  act  as  regent,  monks  make  in  joining  their  orders, 
but  he  himself  is  by  no  means  strong  and  Another  article  affirms  that  no  association 
there  is  considerable  anxiety  in  regard  to  unworthy  of  legal  recognition  can  in  any 
his  condition.  On  the  arrival  of  Emperor  case  have  the  right  to  constitute  a  legal 
William  he  had  expected  to  go  immedi-  civic  personality,  and  thus  inferentially 
ately  to  Osborne,  but  was  delayed  some-  is  forbidden  the  right  to  hold  property, 
what  by  weakness.  His  son,  the  Duke  of  Another  article  announces  that  no  asso- 
York,  was  summoned,  and  the  English  ciation  will  be  recognized  legally  exis- 
Cabinet  were  in  constant  attendance,  al-  tent  without  a  special  decree  from  the 
tho  Lord  Salisbury  had  not  gone  to  Os-  Council  of  State,  if  it  be,  first,  between 
borne  House.  The  sudden  attack  and  the  Frenchmen  and  foreigners,  and  second, 
apparent  hopelessness  as  to  any  possible  between  Frenchmen  alone,  when  the  seat 
recovery  cast  a  pall  upon  all  England,  and  and  management  of  the  same  is  stationed 
the  almost  intense  quiet  and  sense  of  op-  in  a  foreign  country  or  is  managed  by 
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foreigners.     This  evidently  is  aimed  di-  except   1,000  men,  detailed  to  guard  the 

rectly  at  all  associations  of  monastic  char-  legation  of  Russia  in  Peking  and  furnish 

acter,  generally  composed  of  people  of  guards  for  Tientsin  and  Shan  hai  Kwan, 

different   nationalities   and   obeying   au-  are   evacuating  the  province  of   Pechili 

thorities   resident   not   in   Paris,   but   in  and  withdrawing  to  Manchuria.     At  the 

Rome.     In  order  still  further  to  handicap  same  time  also  the  railway  is  being  turned 

these  orders,  many  of  which  have  sue-  over  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  who 

ceeded  in  obtaining  legal  recognition,  the  are  placing  it  under  military  supervision. 
Ministry  has  introduced  an  amendment 

to  the  education  laws  by  which  all  per-  ** 
sons  who  have  not  been  educated  in  the 

public   schools   of  the   State  are   to  be  Martial  Law  in     Martia Haw  has  been  es- 

deemed    unfit    to   occupy    any    military,  South  Africa       tablished  in  almost  every 

naval  or  civic  position  drawing  a  public  ,        ,                Part  of  ^aPe  Colony,  and 

salary.     The  effect  of  this  will  be  almost  Jj  has  be?n  proclaimed  unlawful  in  the 

a  fatal  blow  to  the  educational  institu-  ^  Peninsula,  except  for  officials  and 

tions  of  these  orders.     The  religious  or-  reSular  °r  "regular  troops    to  possess 

ders  are  making  a  most  determined  effort  arms  and  ammunition,  or  either.    Heavy 

to  resist  the  bill,  and  are  calling  in  all  the  guns  have  been  landed  at  Cape  Town,  and 

assistance  available.      The  defenders  of  ^f  pla  aS    J  defenseare  Progressing  rap- 

the  bill  state  that  it  affects  only  those  as-  ldl^    At  the  same  time  ^ere  Is  no  defi- 

sociations    where    community    corporate  nite  news  as  to  the  extension  of  the  Boer 

life  is  attempted,  and  that  co-operation  of  movement.     Where  Genera    De  Wet  is 

individuals  is  perfectly  free.  nobod/  !fmsuto  tknow'  alth?  ^er%^ 

reports   that    he    has    crossed    the    Vaal 

•*  River  and  is  endeavoring  to  consolidate 
P         w  rk  at     According  to  a  message  the  Boer  bands.    One  such  consolidation 
p  ,.                received    from    Minister  appears  to  have  been  effected,  for  Gen- 
Conger,    dated    January  eral  Kitchener  reports  in  the  Transvaal 
1 8th,   the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries  had  an  army  of  3,000  Boers.     So  far  as  the 
signed  and  delivered  the  peace  protocol.  Cape  Dutch  are  concerned,  there  is  no  in- 
The  delay  was  understood  to  be  due  to  dication  of  increasing  assistance  to  the 
the   difficulty   of   securing  the   Imperial  invaders,  and  the  invading  bands  con- 
seal,  which  was  in  the  Forbidden  City  and  tinue  to  elude  any  accurate  observation, 
in   the  private   apartments   of  the   Em-  The  policy  of  General  Kitchener  in  gath- 
peror.     There  has  been  little  of  general  ering  the   Boer   families   into   camps   is 
interest  in  the  situation  pending  the  com-  meeting  with  very  widespread  criticism, 
mencement  of  active  negotiations.  Mean-  They   are  thus   being  brought  together 
while,  however,  the  Emperor  is  said  to  and  fed,  those  who  surrender  voluntarily 
have  handed  to  the  envoys,  together  with  being  supplied  with   full   rations,  while 
the  protocols,  a  dispatch  from  him  ask-  those  whose  husbands  are  still  in  the  field 
ing  for  a  foreign  occupation  instead  of  are    provided    for   on    a    reduced    scale, 
the  destruction  of  the  Taku  forts.    Other  which  is  raised  to  the  full  allowance  on 
points  brought  forward  by  him  were  the  the  surrender  of  the  husbands.     Every 
fixing  of  a  definite  period  for  the  prohibi-  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  refugees  to 
tion  of  the  importation  of  arms,  and  a  work  for  pay  and  for  special  privileges, 
request  that  the  punitive  expeditions  be  and  prominent  burghers  are  allowed  to 
stopped.     In  addition  also  the  Emperor  visit  the  camps  that  they  may  see  the  ex- 
Ins  instructed  the  Chinese  commission-  act  situation.    There  have  been  no  offen- 
ers  to  secure  particulars  as  to  the  amount  sive  operations  by  the   English   troops, 
of  land  to  be  retained  for  the  legations,  which   leads  to  the  general   belief  that 
the  number  of  legation  guards,  the  prob-  General  Kitchener  is  laying  his  plans  for 
able  cost  of  military  operations,  and  the  a  campaign  similar  to  that  which  corn- 
date  when  the  foreigners  propose  to  re-  pelled  the  surrender  of  General  Cronje. 
store  the  public  offices  and  records  in  Pe-  There  are  all  sorts  of  reports  as  to  the 
king  to  the  Chinese.     There  are  reports  harsh  measures  adopted  by  the  British, 
that  Russia  is  carrying  forward  her  pol-  but  so  far  they  do  not  seem  to  be  sup- 
icy  of  withdrawing  troops,  and  that  all  ported  by  direct  evidence. 
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By  the  Hon.  John  De  Witt  Warner, 

Formerly  Member  of  Congress. 


THE  objections  to  the  pending  subsidy 
bill  (S.  727)  are  too  many  to  be 
fully  stated  here.  I  therefore  sum- 
marily note  below  a  few  of  them. 

The  measure  is,  indeed,  not  one  of  gen- 
eral subsidy  character  at  all,  but  rather  a 
bill,  by  description  signalling  out  its  au- 
thors (a  few  gentlemen  and  concerns)  to 
receive  enormous  Government  bounty, 
limited  to  $9,000,000  per  year  for  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years,  with  careful  pro- 
vision that  there  shall  be  required  of  them 
no  service  in  turn  either  burdensome  to 
themselves  or  of  use  to  the  Government 
or  others. 

It  is  true  that  numerous  others  would 
receive  petty  amounts.  But  the  character 
of  this  bill  cannot  be  better  exposed  than 
by  comparing  the  feast  provided  for  the 
elect,  with  the  crumbs  that  fall  to  others. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  a  calcu- 
lation (made  from  figures  furnished  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Navigation,  in  his  report  for 
1900)  of  yearly  subsidy  payments  based 
on  present  conditions.  There  are  four 
divisions  under  which  subsidy  is  appor- 
tioned :  I.  American-built  ships  now  run- 
ning; II.  Foreign-built  ships  now  run- 
ning; III.  Ships  now  building  in  Ameri- 
ca; IV.  Ships  now  building  abroad.  I 
and  III  involve  full  subsidy  and  the  high- 
est rates  paid ;  II  and  IV,  half  subsidy. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  estimates  are  inade- 
quate. But  as  to  the  proportion  in  which 
Government  largess  would  be  distributed 
they  are  probably  not  unfair,  except  that 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  should  prob- 
ably be  credited  with  three  or  four-fold 
the  proportion  noted.  Under  I  on  esti- 
mate noted,  there  would  be  distributed 
$2,044,376,  as  follows : 

Subsidy.     Per  ct. 
International  Nav.  Co.  (Standard  Oil 

&Pa.  R.R.  coterie) $1,117,667 

New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  S.S.  Co 440,474 

Pacifie  Mail  S.S.  Company  1 57,252 

American  Mail  S.S.  Co  102,267 

Allothers  (nine) 226,716 


Per  ct 
37.7 

85.9 

11.1 

7.6 


Under  II  on  estimate  noted  there 
would  be  distributed  $930,000,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Subsidy. 

International  Nav.  Co $350,000 

Atlantic  Transport  Co.  (Pa.  R.R.  Asso- 
ciate ) 334,000 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.R 103.000 

F  E.  Bliss  (Standard  Oil) 71,000 

All  others  (Hogan  &  Sons,  Grace  and 
United  Fruit  Co)  72,000  7.7 

Total $930,000  100 

that  is,  four  concerns  get  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole. 

Under  III  subsidy  would  be  paid  on 
ships  now  building  in  American  ship- 
vards  and  for  owners  as  follows : 


Ships. 

Cramp  &  Sons 2 

Newport  News 2 

Cramp  &  Sons .  3 

Cramp  &  Sons    3 

Cramp  &  Sons 2 

Neafie&  Le^y 1 

Eastern  Shipb'ld'g  Co.2 

15 


Subsidy. 

International  Nav.  Co.  $467,840 

Pacific  Mail  S.S.  Co. . .  433,412 

Oceanic  S.S.  Co 21 2,220 

N.  Y.&  Cuba  S.S.  Co..  184,855 

W.  P.  Clyde  &  Co  .   ..  61,560 

Bolton,  Bliss  &  Dallett  9,945 

Gt.  Northern  S.S.  Co. .  312,000 

$1,681,832 


54  5 
21.5 

7.5 
5 
11.5 


or  just  four  shipyards  and  seven  ship- 
owners interested.  Of  owners,  the  Great 
Northern  Steamship  Company,  by  its 
president  J.  J.  Hill,  repudiates  all  need 
for  subsidy,  denies  the  propriety  of  giv- 
ing subsidy  on  the  plan  proposed,  says 
that  it  builds  its  ships  in  America  because 
they  can  be  built  here  more  cheaply  than 
abroad,  and  that  if  iron  and  steel  trusts 
would  let  up  on  steel  plate  prices  it  would 
help  shipbuilding  more  than  subsidy 
could. 

This  leaves  our  four  friends — the  In- 
ternational, the  Pacific  Mail,  the  Oceanic 
and  the  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  to 
pocket  about  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all 
that  they  are  not  giving  the  Great  North- 
ern without  its  thanks  therefor. 

Under  IV  subsidy  would  be  paid  on 
ships  now  building  abroad  as  follows : 


Ships. 


Total $2,044,376 


100 


International  Nav.  Co 

Atlantic  Transport  Co... 
T.  Hogan  &  Sons 
Grace  &  Co  


4 

.4 

6 

2 

16 


Tonnage.  Subsidy. 

44,000  $396,600 

53,120  510,524 

26,100  85,590 

9,400  32,900 


The  four  concerns  first  named  thus  re-  16     132,620     $1,025.6  4 

ceiving  about  nine-tenths  of  the  whole.        that  is,  on  just  sixteen  ships  belonging  to 
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lour  shipowners  already  beneficiaries  un- 
der other  divisions. 

As  appears  from  Senator  Frye's  ex- 
planations, perusal  of  the  Mail  Subsidy 
Act  of  1 89 1,  and  the  "  International  " 
Registry  act  of  1892,  the  pending  subsidy 
scheme  is  but  the  latest  move  in  a  cam- 
paign to  bleed  the  treasury,  in  which 
nearly  all  the  interests  now  concerned 
have  been  engaged  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  in  connection  with  one  similar  to 
which  the  Pacific  Mail  has  been  notorious 
for  thirty  years. 

This  particular  measure  was  concocted 
by  a  "  committee  "  of  which  (together 
with  sundry  politicians  and  officials  of 
the  present  administration,  led  by  Mr. 
Hanna)  Mr.  Clement  A.  Griscom,  of  the 
International  Navigation  Company 
(Standard  Oil  and  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road connection)  ;  C.  P.  Huntington  (Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Company  and  New- 
port News  Steamship  Company),  Mr. 
Cramp  (Cramps'  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany), Mr.  Booth  (New  York  and  Cuba 
Mail  Steamship  Company),  Mr.  Clyde 
(Clyde  Steamship  Company),  Mr.  Grace 
(New  York  and  Chile,  etc.  trade),  were 
the  leaders  and  have  since  been  cham- 
pions. 

This  committee  was  the  successor  and 
largely  composed  of  the  same  interests 
that  in  1891  had  successfully  lobbied  for 
the  Mail  Subsidy  act  of  that  year,  and 
one  of  them — the  International — had 
procured  the  act  of  1892,  under  which 
its  foreign-built  steamers  have  since  been 
drawing  United  States  mail  subsidy. 

In  accord  with  settled  precedent  it 
was  natural  that  this  Subsidy  bill  should 
be  introduced  by  the  following  preamble  : 

"  Whereas,  The  profitable  employment  of  the 
surplus  productive  power  of  the  farms,  fac- 
tories, mines,  forests  and  fisheries  of  the  United 
States  imperatively  demands  the  increase  of 
its  foreign  commerce ;  and, 

"  Whereas,  The  merchant  vessels,  officers, 
engineers,  machinists,  electricians  and  seamen 
necessary  to  the  increase  of  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  are  also  essential  as  auxil- 
iary to  the  forces  of  the  United  States  in  time 
of  war  and  otherwise,  and  to  the  better  secur- 
ity of  the  nation  and  the  protection  of  its  ves- 
sels ;  and, 

*'  Whereas,  It  is  deemed  especially  expedi- 
ent to  make  immediate  provision  to  these 
ends " 

as  it  was  that  it  should  be  framed  exclu- 
sively for  those  who  proposed  to  hire 
themselves  at  their  own  price,  and  who 


had  carefully  excluded  from  their  com- 
mittee any  representative  either  of  the 
agricultural  classes,  wage  earners,  sea- 
men, or  of  our  Navy  or  War  Depart- 
ments. 

Sad  experience  has  also  taught  us  to 
expect  just  what  we  find — that  the  pro- 
fessed aims  of  the  bill  are  bald  shams, 
set  up  to  distract  attention  from  the  raid 
thus  planned. 

So  far  is  the  bill  from  helping  or  being 
intended  to  help  the  export  trade,  that 
late  amendment  to  it  provides  that  for 
"mileage"  subsidy  (1  cent  to  il/2  cents 
per  ton  of  ship's  gross  tonnage  per  hun- 
dred miles)  a  ship  need  carry  but  half 
her  cargo  load,  still  leaving  "  speed  "  sub- 
sidy (5-10  cent  to  2}i  cents  per  ton  per 
one  hundred  miles)  in  all  cases  to  be 
paid,  even  tho  not  a  pound  of  cargo  be 
carried. 

Again,  the  shipping  which  it  is  pro- 
posed thus  to  subsidize  carries  only  one- 
tenth  of  our  exports.  Freight  rates  thus 
depend  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  other 
nine-tenths  will  carry  cargoes.  The  sub- 
sidized one-tenth  would  thus  charge 
standard  rates,  while  pocketing  the  sub- 
sidy. 

Furthermore,  five  per  cent,  of  our  ship- 
ping outward,  and  thirty  per  cent,  of  that 
inward  bound  is  already  running  in  bal- 
last. Subsidy  not  on  cargo  must  increase 
the  extent  to  which  ship  owners  will 
thus  run  rather  :han  take  unfavorable 
charters.  The  subsidy  being  given  ac- 
cording to  the  test  speed,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  run,  a  fourteen  knot  ship 
drifting  about  at  a  ten  knot  rate  might 
actually  run  with  profit  as  compared  with 
waiting  for  cargo,  and  would  thus  be  paid 
by  our  Government  to  drift  idle  and  not 
carry  American  exports. 

Finally,  the  highest  subsidies  are  given 
to  ships  that  not  merely  do  not  but  cannot 
carry  any  considerable  export  cargo,  but 
do  "  export  "  tourists  and  "  import  "  im- 
migrants— a  fast  passenger  steamer  of 
the  International  Company,  for  example, 
receiving  eleven  times  as  much  subsidy  in 
proportion  to  cargo  as  would  a  standard 
freighter  of  the  best  class. 

The  pretense  that  the  auxiliary  cruis- 
ers and  transports  would  thus  be  pro- 
vided for  Government  use  is  even  more 
absurd.  The  vessels  now  building  by 
our  own  Government  and  others  now  av- 
erage above  twenty-three  knots,  while  of 
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all  ships  in  existence  affected  by  the  bill, 
or  likely  to  be  built  under  the  induce- 
ments offered  by  it,  there  are  only  four 
(of  twenty  knots)  of  above  seventeen 
knots  speed,  and  no  others  are  likely  to 
be  built.  This  is  the  testimony  of  the 
friends  and  promoters  of  this  bill.  It 
needs  no  argument  to  suggest  how  use- 
less would  be  transports  and  cruisers 
that  could  neither  fight  nor  run,  and  how 
fatal  to  the  efficiency  of  fast  war  vessels 
would  be  other  ships  to  accompany  or 
protect  which  the  former  must  delay  their 
course. 

Second,  by  our  law  most  ships  that  the 
friends  of  this  bill  claim  to  be  available 
for  Government  use  are  now  receiving 
mail  subsidies  by  contract  under  the  law 
of  1891,  by  which  they  are  already  ex- 
pressly reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  case  it  chooses  to  take  them ; 
and  in  addition  they  are  subject  to  re- 
quirements more  rigid  than  those  pro- 
posed by  the  subsidy  bill,  which  express- 
ly permits  them  to  cancel  their  pending 
contracts.  Instead,  therefore,  of  putting 
better  vessels  at  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  proposed  bill  actually  re- 
leases those  now  at  its  disposal  from  the 
requirements  of  fitness  therefor  to  which 
they  are  now  subject. 

More  ludicrous,  if  possible,  is  the  sug- 
gestion that  there  should  be  credited 
against  the  gross  $9,000,000  per  annum 
any  considerable  sum  as  offset  for  mail 
carriage,  thus  secured.  As  already  noted, 
this  bill  is  expected  to  induce  the  con- 
struction of  no  ships  of  over  seventeen 
knots,  and  its  inducements  as  to  speed 
stop  with  ability  to  make  twenty-one 
knots  on  a  test  run.  So  far  is  this  behind 
even  present  requirements  that,  altho  the 
International  Company  (which  would 
receive  the  lion's  share  of  so-called  speed 
subsidy)  received  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  paid  by 
our  Government  for  carriage  of  foreign 
mails  from  New  York,  the  Post  Office 
found  its  twenty-one  knot  steamers  so  in- 
adequate that  it  hired  British  and  Ger- 
man steamers  at  one-half  the  cost  to  carry 
three  or  four  times  as  much  mail  as  it 
committed  to  the  International ;  and  there 
is  no  prospect  that  after  1905 — to  which 
date  the  International  mail  contract  ex- 
tends— matters  in  this  respect  will  be  im- 
proved. Nothing  could  be  more  worth- 
less  than   the   right  of   the   Government 


during  the  next  twenty  years  to  have  its 
mails  carried  b)  ships  which  in  large 
measure  are  too  slow  to  be  trusted  with 
them  now. 

Most  contemptible  of  all  is  the  pretext 
that  this  bill  is  intended  to  help  the  Amer- 
ican seaman.  Its  provisions  in  that  re- 
spect consist  of  a  suggestion  that  subsi- 
dized ships  ( 1 )  have  one-quarter  of  their 
crew  either  citizens  or  those  intending  to 
become  such  ;  (2)  that  one  American  boy 
be  employed  at  seamanship  for  every 
thousand  tons  of  shipping;  and  (3)  that 
a  few  fishermen  serving  upon  ships 
(which  are  to  be  subsidized  for  the  year 
at  two  dollars  per  ton,  in  case  they  run 
three  months)  be  given  one  dollar  per 
month  during  the  time  they  are  actually 
employed. 

As  to  these  provisions,  (1)  is  nulli- 
fied by  the  express  proviso  that  if  the 
master  cannot  reasonably  secure  a  one- 
quarter  American  crew,  he  need  not  do 
so;  (2)  is  made  innocuous  by  the  ex- 
press provision  that  the  American  boy 
need  be  paid  only  what  his  services  are 
worth;  and  as  to  (3),  no  minimum  wage 
being  provided,  it  would  result  in  our 
Government  paying  per  month  one  dol- 
lar of  the  wages  fixed  by  ordinary  com- 
petition, for  which  the  American  fisher- 
man would  still  work. 

Finally,  since  the  ships  which  would 
get  the  most  of  this  subsidy  are  now  com- 
pelled under  their  mail  contracts  to  have 
one-half  of  their  crew  Americans,  and 
not  merely  to  employ  the  same  number  of 
American  boys,  but  to  treat  and  educate 
them  as  petty  officers,  the  net  result  of  the 
passage  of  the  pending  bill — which  ex- 
pressly releases  these  ships  from  their 
present  contracts — would  be  the  employ- 
ment of  fewer  American  sailors  and 
fewer  American  boys,  and  a  decrease  of 
the  inducements  offered  the  latter  to  g*o 
to  sea. 

Scarcely  less  preposterous  is  the  claim 
that  American  ship  owning,  or  American 
shipbuilding  in  general,  will  be  increased 
by  the  proposed  subsidy  plan.  It  is  true 
that  by  our  navigation  laws,  which  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  ships  and  obscene 
literature,  our  investment  in  shipping  is 
largely  kept  under  foreign  flags.  This 
bill  proposes,  however — in  the  case  of  the 
gentlemen  who  framed  it  and  have  been 
in  that  business  of  investing  American 
money  in  foreign  ships — that  their  ships 
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shall  be  admitted  to  American  registry ;  The  interest  of  the  "  Manufacturers'  As- 

but  that  anybody  who  has  done  the  same  sociation  " — largely  a  coterie  of  iron  and 

thing  since  January  rst,  1899,  when  the  steel  trusts— is  thus  explained. 

promoters  of  this  bill  were  ready  to  put  Worst  of  all,  the  provisions  of  the  bill 

it  in,  shall  be  debarred  from  that  priv-  to  secure  new  shipbuilding  for  America 

ilege.  are   so  largely   sham   as  to   discredit   it. 

As  to  the  building  of  the  classes  of  American-built  ships  now  running  are 
ships  which  are  now  most  called  for  and  permitted,  upon  giving  the  security  pre- 
economical  in  operation,  our  shipyards  scribed,  to  draw  subsidy  in  advance  of 
are  already  crowded  to  their  utmost  ca-  the  25  per  cent,  new  construction  re- 
pacity  by  orders  for  such  without  refer-  quired.  These  provisions  are  so  loosely 
ence  to  subsidy ;  and  as  for  the  largest  drawn  that,  as  the  simplest  calculation 
and  most  advanced  type  of  all — steam-  shows,  the  owner  of  an  American  ship 
ers  larger  than  any  heretofore  built — con-  now  running,  on  giving  a  bond  for  $10,- 
tracts  for  two  have  lately  been  given  to  000  might  draw  $570,000  in  subsidy  be- 
an American  shipyard  whose  bid  was  fore  the  bond  would  become  available, 
from  $400,000  to  $500,000  per  ship  lower  Again,  as  to  new  construction  required 
than  the  bid  of  British  shipyards  for  the  — to  offset  either  American  or  foreign- 
same  work.  built     vessels     now     running — Commis- 

American  shipbuilding  does  lead  the  sioner  Chamberlain  notes,  at  page  50  of 
world  to-day,  and  American  ship  owning  his  report  for  1900,  that  tonnage  now 
would  do  so  except  for  the  prohibition  of  constructing  in  the  United  States,  wheth- 
our  laws.  The  real  character  of  this  bill  er  for  coasting  or  foreign  trade,  could  \)e 
is  betrayed  by  the  last  committee  amend-  offered  as  that  required  to  offset  tonnage 
ment,  which  is  practically  as  follows :  in  operation.  The  result  is  obvious  when 
"  Whereas,  under  the  free  trade  in  sup-  one  compares  the  list  of  subsidy  expect- 
plies  and  materials  which  our  shipyards  ants  with  that  of  those  now  building  ships 
now  enjoy,  they  are  filled  with  work  and  in  the  United  States.  (See  above  as  to 
successfully  compete  with  the  old  world  building  for  foreign  trade  alone.)  The 
in  bidding  for  new  work,  they  shall  here-  chief  subsidy  beggars — already  owning 
after  be  compelled  to  use  American  mate-  both  foreign  and  American-built  steam- 
rials — mainly  iron,  steel  and  machinery."  ers,  and  having  already,  from  business 
This  would  not  provide  additional  mar-  reasons  without  subsidy,  ordered  new 
ket  for  American  materials,  since  these  ships  built  in  America — have  provided 
are  now  almost  exclusively  used ;  but  it  subsidy  for  their  present  ships,  condi- 
would  put  our  ships  at  the  mercy  of  our  tioned  that  they  build  here  new  shipping, 
trusts,  which  are  now  obliged  to  supply  that,  in  large  part,  they  had  already  or- 
them  at  comparatively  reasonable  prices,  dered. 

New  York  City. 


Revealment 

By  Clarence  Urmy 

LET  me  tell  how  rhythm  with  its  rime  should  flow 
As  the  laugh  of  leaves  when  soft  zephyrs  blow; 
As  the  waves  with  gracile  hand 
Write  their  names  upon  the  sand. 

Let  me  tell  how  music  with  its  verse  should  mate  : 
As  the  dark  with  dawn,  rapt,  inviolate; 
As  the  soil  and  sun  disclose 
Sweet  communion  in  a  rose. 

Let  me  tell  how  fancy  from  the  heart  should  leap: 
As  the  cloud  full-fraught  rises  from  the  deep ; 
As  the  Spring  at  God's  behest 
Wakes,  and,  lo,  the  world  is  blest ! 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


Partition  of  China  and   Rights  of   Missionaries 


By  the  Hon.   Charles  Denby, 

Formerly  United  States  Minister  to  China 


THE  news  from  China  of  this  date — 
January  12th — is  calculated  to 
arouse  apprehension  that  parti- 
tion will  ensue. 

Russia,  it  appears,  has  withdrawn  from 
the  concert  of  the  Powers,  and  is  treat- 
ing independently  with  China,  and  the 
triple  alliance,  Germany,  Austria  and 
Italy,  is  intending  to  force  the  United 
States  also  to  retire.  There  are  even  in- 
timations given  in  the  press  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  contemplating  washing  its 
hands  of  the  whole  business,  and  leaving 
China  to  its  fate ;  but  no  man  will  believe 
that  at  the  last  after  a  wise  treatment  of 
the  question  we  are  now  going  to  throw 
overboard  the  responsibility  we  have  as- 
sumed, and  ingloriously  retreat.  Such  a 
course  in  China  would  seem  to  herald  the 
coming  of  the  day  when  a  like  course 
would  be  pursued  in  the  Philippines. 

Great  international  questions  are  not 
to  be  solved  by  inaction.  The  path  of 
honor  and  duty  is  beset  with  difficulties 
in  public,  as  well  as  in  private  life,  but  it 
must  be  trod  by  the  men  or  the  nation 
who  expect  to  win  either  profit  or  glory. 

Partition  is  an  impracticable  issue.  It 
can  never  be  accomplished  without  a  most 
desperate  and  bloody  war  between  the 
Chinese  and  their  oppressors,  and,  prob- 
ably, not  without  one  or  more  wars  be- 
tween the  European  spoliators. 

The  disturbances  in  China  affected  the 
two  provinces  of  Shantung  and  Chihli, 
and  parts  of  Manchuria.  The  teeming 
masses  of  the  other  sixteen  provinces, 
whose  people  number  three  hundred  and 
twenty  millions,  were  in  no  wise  dis- 
turbed or  disordered.  Imagine  what  the 
danger  and  trouble  will  be  if  the  whole 
of  China  becomes  involved  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  drive  out  or  kill  25,000  for- 
eigners. The  condition  so  far  has  been 
as  if  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
were  devastated  by  rioters,  while  the 
other  States  and  Territories  were  as  quiet 
as  they  ever  were.  We  talk  about  China 
as  if  all  the  people  were  Boxers   and  all 


the  provinces  were  in  arms  against  the 
foreigners.  The  Boxers  constitute  but  a 
small  part  of  the  population  and  the  dis- 
turbed locality  is  way  up  north,  and  the 
rich  commercial  provinces  are  as  quiet 
as  a  May  morning.  We  talk  about  mis- 
sionaries not  going  back  to  China  as  if  in 
sixteen  provinces  missionary  work  did 
not  go  on  as  usual,  and  as  if  every  ship 
that  leaves  our  coast  did  not  carry  some 
of  them  back  to  their  work. 

In  all  the  discussion  of  these  matters 
we  leave  out  of  sight  any  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  without  a  declaration  of  war 
the  allies  bombarded  and  captured  the 
Taku  forts — the  chief  defenses  of  North- 
ern China.  The  Boxers  were  rioting. 
Whether  the  Chinese  Government  was 
earnestly  striving  to  put  them  down  is  not 
quite  determined.  The  allies  assumed  it 
was  not,  and  so  on  the  27th  of  June,  1900, 
they  made  war  on  China  without  any  par- 
leying whatever.  Of  course  no  other  na- 
tion would  have  been  treated  in  this  way. 
Europe  did  not  make  war  on  France  on 
account  of  the  Commune.  As  armed 
men  were  attacking  China  she  fought 
back  for  a  while,  but,  finding  that  she 
could  not  successfully  resist  the  foreign- 
ers, she  changed  her  plans  and  tried  to 
lay  the  blame  on  the  Boxers.  The  dip- 
lomatic corps  has  drawn  up  a  dozen  de- 
mands which  are  said  to  be  irrevocable, 
to  which  no  doubt  others  will  be  added,  as 
they  ought  to  be.  And  the  latest  news  is 
that  the  Chinese  Commissioners  have 
agreed  to  consider  them.  There  may  be 
objections  to  some  of  them,  but  the  chief 
objection  to  them  taken  altogether  is  that 
they  do  not  distinctly  involve  some  main 
and  serious  questions  which  dwarf  all  the 
others. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  question  of  the 
partition  of  China.  There  is  no  word  or 
intimation  in  the  ultimatum  as  to 
whether  anything  is  to  be  said  or  done  on 
that  subject.  Humanity  will  learn  after 
a  while  that  the  golden  rule  applies  to 
nations  as  well  as  to  individuals.       The 
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history  of  this  century  for  twelve  days 
only  accentuates  that  of  all  its  predeces- 
sors to  the  effect  that  nations  like  individ- 
uals suffer  for  wrong  doing.     A  strong 

nation  cannot  oppress  and  spoliate  a 
weak  one  without  begetting  a  sense  of  in- 
jury which  will  never  die.  The  monarchs 
of  the  world  talk  of  themselves  and  their 
dynasties  as  if  they  represented  the 
Deity,  hut  they  themselves  are  not  safe 
from  the  assassin's  knife  and  their  dy- 
nasties are  subject  to  the  moral  law 
which  controls  humanity.  The  time  has 
gone  by  when  any  nation  can,  without 
protest  from  the  press  and  the  people  of 
other  nations  set  at  naught  right  and 
justice  in  the  treatment  of  its  own  peo- 
ple, much  less  its  neighbors.  To-day 
"  public  opinion  "  rules  the  world.  It 
builds  chains  of  mountains — just  as  coral 
insects  build  continents — on  which  are 
erected  beacons  of  justice  and  right 
which  illuminate  the  universe. 

Disguise  the  Chinese  question,  the  Af- 
rican question,  all  other  questions  as  you 
may,  in  the  end  they  must  go  into  the  cru- 
cible  from  which  emanates  the   essence 
of  truth.     It  is  as  plain  as  day  that  the 
European    powers    have   underestimated 
the  intelligence  of  the  Chinese  people  and 
undervalued   their   rights.     There   is   no 
theory  of  reasoning  which  will  justify  the 
spoliation  of  Chinese  territory.    There  is 
no  excuse  in  international  law  for  par- 
celing China  into  spheres   of   influence, 
any  more  than  there  is  for  parceling  the 
United  States  in  the  same  way.  England 
has  no  more  right  to  claim  a  sphere  of  in- 
fluence in  the  Yangtze  Valley  than  she 
has  to  claim  one  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley.    If  these  statements  are  clearly  and 
indubitably  true,  why  do  not  the  nations 
say  so?  Why  not  commence  the  negotia- 
tions with  a  strong,  unanimous  declara- 
tion that  there  shall  be  no  more  partition 
of  China,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  leases 
now  in  existence  the  territory  covered  by 
them  will  be  given  back  to  her  ?     The  re- 
cent  disturbances   themselves,   probably, 
make  it  impracticable  to  give  back  that 
territory  now.     With  this  foundation  you 
may  build  up  a  permanent  peace — with- 
out   it    your    work    will   be    a    mockery. 
"  Unless  the  Lord  the  temple  builds,  in 
vain  the  builder  buildeth." 

The  next  question  is  the  tuture  of  the 
missionaries.     In  the  twelve  propositions 


not  one  word  is  said  about  the  missionary 
returning  to  the  localities  which  he  oc- 
cupied before  the  recent  disturbances.  It 
must  be  distinctly  said  that  he  may  re- 
turn or  he  may  not.      it  is  certain  that  the 
Catholic  will  go  back  to  his  ruined  home 
and   build    it   up   again.      Many    Protes- 
tants will  do  the  same,  and  Governments 
are  powerless  to  stop  them.     This  ques 
tion  does  not  hang  on  election  results,  but 
on  divine  commandments.     Nevertheless 
it  were  better  to  put  it  at  rest.       If  the 
Chinese  Government  can  be  brought  to 
consent  once  again  in  a  solemn  manner 
that  the  missionary  can  go  into  the  in- 
terior  why   not   accept   the   concession  ? 
The  missionary  does  nothing  but  good. 
He  clothes  the  naked,  feeds  the  hungry 
and   comforts   the   heavy  laden.       If   in 
addition    he    teaches    Christianity    why 
should   the   world   care?     Can   he   teach 
any  better  system  of  morality?     We  have 
now  an  outcry  against  missionaries,  but 
in  1858  in  the  Chinese  text  of  the  French 
Treaty,   in   1865   in  the   Berthemy  Con- 
vention, in   1894  in  the  Gerard  Amend- 
ment thereof,  in  1891  in  solemn  Edicts, 
China  consented  that  they  might  reside 
in  the  interior,  and  buy  and  own  land  to 
live  on. 

If  there  are  places  where  the  presence 
of  the  missionaries  may  disturb  public 
order  let  the  great  societies  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Chinese  find  it  out  and  let 
these  places  be  excepted  from  occupation. 
Let  there  be  reason  in  all  things — but  do 
not  by  neglect  to  secure  proper  terms  de- 
prive the  Chinese  of  the  right  to  have  the 
assistance  of  these  devoted  agents  of  the 
cross,  who  are  slowly  but  surely  spread- 
ing modern  civilization.  Let  us  punish 
the  Boxers.  This  is  Chinese  law^.  But 
let  the  looting  stop,  and  desecrate  no 
more  tombs,  and  spare  the  women  and 
the  children.  When  the  guilty  are  all  pun- 
ished, and  peace  prevails,  let  us  try  kind- 
ness and  honest  dealing.  It  will  test  all 
our  industry.  China  thought  she  was 
sufficient  for  herself,  and  abhorred  the 
foreigner.  Nevertheless  we  have  built 
up  a  great  trade  with  her  which  is  mu- 
tually beneficial.  It  has  its  drawbacks  in 
results  which  the  Chinese  complain  of, 
but  these  may  be  remedied.  For  thirty 
years  there  was  no  riot  in  Chihli,  with  fair 
treatment  there  will  never  be  another. 

Evansville,  Indiana. 


The    Comparative    Method    in    Theology. 

By  the   Rev.    Nathaniel  Schmidt, 

Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literature  at  Cornell  University. 

THEOLOGY   is  the  science  of  reli-  ceptions  of  different  systems  of  religion, 

gion.     Like  every  other  science  it  and  an  equally  unmistakable  relationship 

aims   to   secure   certain   and    sys-  between   the   most   rudimentary   notions 

tematized     knowledge.       The     facts     of  and  cultic  performances  and  the  creeds 

man's  religious  life,  his  experiences,  in-  and  ceremonies  of  the  most  highly  de- 

terpretations  and  expressions  of  depend-  veloped  religious  community, 
ence  upon  and  fellowship  with  divine  be-         But  the  comparative  method  does  not 

ings,    constitute    its    material.     Its    first  stop  here.     Having  led  to  the  recogni- 

duty  is  to  collect  these  facts.     Compre-  nition    of    an    organic    development    of 

hensiveness  of  research  is  of  utmost  im-  man's  religious  life,  it  inquires  what  are 

portance.        The   next   obligation    is    to  the  laws  of  this  development,  and  what 

verify   the   facts.       The   sifting  process  is   the   intrinsic   value   of   each   thought 

must  go  on  with  unabated  critical  energy,  and   custom  in  comparison  with  others 

Having  obtained,  so  far  as  possible,  all  and,  absolutely,  as  an  interpretation  of 

the  facts,  and  made  sure  that  they  are  life  and  an  expression  of  correct  conduct, 

facts,  the  science  of  religion  proceeds  to  Since  the  most  important  similarities  of 

classify  them.     The  principle  of  arrange-  belief  and  practice  cannot  be  explained 

tnent   may  be   succession   in   time,   geo-  by  historic  contact  and  borrowing,  they 

graphical   and   ethnological  distribution,  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  uniformity 

or  affinity  of  contents.     In  any  case  the  of  nature  and  the  constitution  of  the  hu- 

method  must  be  that  of  comparison.  man  mind  forcing  the  thoughts  of  man 

When  the  comparative  method  is  ap-  into<  the  same  channels.     The  importance 

plied  it  is  found  that  religious  concep-  of  a  religious  idea  is  not  to  be  gauged 

tions  and  practices  not  only  succeed  one  solely  by  its  adequacy,  from  our  point  of 

another  in  time,  but  also  exhibit  an  inner  view,  as  an  interpretation  of  reality,  but 

organic   connection,    reveal    the   growth  also  by  the  service  it  renders  in  its  own 

and  decline,  the  integration  and  disinte-  milieu. 

gration,   that  are   characteristic   of   life.         The  advance  made  by  the  application 

They  have  their  place  as  links  in  a  chain  of  this  truly  scientific  method  is  apparent 

of  development,  the  laws  of  whose  eaten-  on  every  hand.     But  it  has  perhaps  never 

ation  may  be  ascertained,  as  well  as  their  been  so  vividly  brought  to  the  attention 

position  in  a  system  of  chronology.     It  is  of  the  world  as  by  the  First  International 

further  observed  that  the  religious  cus-  Congress   of   the    History   of   Religion, 

toms  and  ideas  at  present  existing  upon  held    in    Paris     September    3-8.        This 

the  earth  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  show  Congress    was    attended    by    over    150 

a  striking  similarity  to  the  trend  of  de-  scholars,   representing  many   lands   and 

velopment  suggested  by  history.     Many  many   religions.     There   were   Catholics 

a    quaint    and    curious    custom    found  and   Protestants,  Jews   and   Muhamma- 

among   some    savage    people    of    to-day  dans,  Buddhists  and  Brahmins.       Over 

shoots  a  ray  of  light  upon  prehistoric  sixty  papers   were   read   and   discussed, 

conditions,  thus  connecting  the  line  that  dealing  with  the  most  different  epochs 

runs    horizontally    through    the    present  in  history  and  the  most  divergent  phases 

races  of  mankind  with  the  line  that  may  of  religious  life.     The  great  theologians 

be   drawn    perpendicularly   through    the  whose    fame    in    centuries    past     drew 

ages  of  time.     It  is  likewise   seen   that  crowds  of  students  from  many  lands  to 

while    absolute    identity    of   beliefs    and  the  Sorbonne  would  have  opened  their 

practices   is   nowhere   to   be   discovered,  eyes  wide  with  astonishment    conld  they 

absolute  disparity  of  origin  and  nature  is  have  looked  upon  the  assembly  that  gath- 

also  precluded  by  the  facts.     There  is  an  ered  in  the  old  temple  of  learning.     Yet 

evident  kinship  between  the  noblest  con-  nothing  would  have  seemed  so  strange 
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to  them  as  the  method  of  approach  to 
whatever  subject  was  discussed  quietly 
adopted  by  every  participant.  What 
kind  of  theologians  were  these  who  spent 
a  whole  week  together  without  produc- 
ing a  single  masterpiece  of  apologetics, 
without  even  attempting  a  defense  of 
their  holy  faith,  and  with  never  a  quar- 
rel over  creed  or  ritual?  As  naturally 
as  if  there  never  had  been  any  war  of 
religions  each  man,  whether  he  was  a 
Japanese  Buddhist,  a  Jewish  rabbi  or  a 
Christian  theologian,  presented  his  facts, 
calling  them  neither  good  nor  bad,  and 
brought  in  the  tenets  and  rites  of  one  re- 
ligion to  explain  those  of  another.  There 
was  no  seeking  after  a  common  ground. 
For  every  man  knew  that  such  a  ground 
already  existed  in  the  common  method  of 
research. 

This  method  engenders  sympathy, 
without  which  there  is  no  true  under- 
standing. Senart,  Sylvain  Levy  and  G. 
Oppert  spoke  as  reverently  of  Buddhism 
as  did  Fujishama  and  Chicadzumi,.  and 
the  natural  love  of  these  Japanese  schol- 
ars for  the  faith  of  their  fathers  did  not 
cause  them  to  introduce  any  apologetic 
strain  into  their  discussions.  Rabbi 
Klein,  in  discussing  the  influence  of  Es- 
senism  on  Christianity,  evinced  the 
warmest  interest  not  only  in  the  teach- 
ings of  fesus  but  also  in  the  world  of 
thought  and  sentiment  that  meets  us  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  Not  the  most  sen- 
sitive child  could  be  offended  by  the 
manner  in  v/hich  Marillier  treated  its 
nursery  rimes,  using  them  as  keys  to 
unlock  the  mysteries  of  primitive  reli- 
gion. Not  the  most  conservative  the- 
ologian could  take  exception  to  the  spirit 
in  which  Sabatier  described  the  services 
of  Biblical  criticism  to  the  science  of  re- 
ligion. 

It  is  not  indifference  or  lack  of  per- 
sonal conviction  that  leads  to  such  a 
kindliness  of  judgment.  Rather  is  this 
the  natural  result  of  the  habit  of  com- 
paring different  systems  of  thought  and 
worship.  The  mind  that  is  accustomed 
to  place  side  by  side  ideas  appearing  in 
different  times  and  places  learns  to 
recognize  shades  of  thought  and  to  dis- 
tinguish everywhere  between  what  is  of 
permanent  value  and  what  is  merely 
ephemeral.  The  sympathies  and  convic- 
tions of  a  truth  seeking  man  naturally  go 
with  the  noblest  sentiments  and  the  most 


adequate  ideas  he  encounters.  But  even 
the  lower  forms  of  religious  life  that 
can  no  longer  be  accepted  as  fit  expres- 
sions of  thought  and  feeling  secures  a 
sympathetic  treatment,  because  they  are 
regarded  as  holding  the  potency  of  better 
things  to  come,  whether  they  are  found 
in  ages  past  on  one  of  the  highways  of 
human  civilization  or  as  survivals  in  some 
place  where  an  early  type  has  long  been 
preserved  for  want  of  radical  tendencies 
within  and  fructifying  impulses  from 
without.  The  loftiest  ideas  and  the 
most  puerile  conceptions  often  jostle  each 
other.  An  Upanishad  containing  the 
profoundest  philosophy  of  life  has  for 
its  neighbor  a  Vedic  discourse  as  inco- 
herent and  senseless  as  a  child's  prattle. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  field  with  two 
kinds  of  seed ;  "  but  "  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  is  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  Holiness  Code.  The  golden 
grain  that  nourishes  man's  moral  nature, 
and  the  husk  that  has  long  since  been 
thrown  away !  "  In  Christ  Jesus  there  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  neither  man  nor 
woman,  neither  slave  nor  free."  Yet 
Israel  must  be  saved  as  a  nation ;  and 
woman  must  be  in  subjection  because 
created  last,  and  Onesimus  belongs  to 
his  master.  In  one  sura  Muhammad 
proclaims  liberty  of  conscience  with  the 
words,  "  If  ye  refuse  to  believe,  the 
prophet  can  do  nothing  but  deliver  his 
message,"  in  another  he  preaches  the 
holy  war.  Weeds  grow  together  with 
the  good  seed  in  every  field  and  should 
be  recognized  as  weeds. 

Where  a  correct  method  has  taught 
due  discrimination,  such  survivals  are 
perceived  without  the  sliglrtest  diminu- 
tion of  reverence  and  gratitude  for  the 
deep  intuitions  and  the  far  reaching  prin- 
ciples found  in  the  sacred  writings  and 
in  the  life  that  they  reflect.  The  Con- 
gress at  Paris  was  not  shocked  by  the 
discovery  announced  in  Conybeare's  pa- 
per on  "  Animal  Sacrifices  in  Early 
Christian  Churches."  nor  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  Albert  Reville  that  the  transfor- 
mation of  an  early  sacrificial  meal  leav- 
ing its  traces  in  the  churches  of  Armenia 
outside  the  pale  of  Graeco-Roman  civili- 
zation into  a  sacrament  was  in  part  due 
to  the  diminishing  interest  in  bloody  of- 
ferings among  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Would  it  not  have  been  more  remark- 
able had  so  old  and  universal  a  custom 
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Come  to  an  end  suddenly  and  completely 
in  the  new  cult  communities,  and  that 
without  the  aid  of  a  strong  tendency  of 
the  time?  Had  not  a  Coptic  papyrus 
from  the  Panopolitan  library  indicated 
that  certain  Christian  communities  in 
Egypt  at  the  end  of  the  second  century 
still  celebrated  the  eucharist  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  paschal  meal,  which  had 
a  sacrificial  character,  and  gravely  dis- 
cussed the  continuance,  not  of  the  Pass- 
over, but  of  the  additional  feature,  the 
drinking  of  the  memorial  cup?  On  the 
other  hand  there  had  been  sturdy  pro- 
tests against  the  sacrificial  cult,  not  only 
by  prophets  before  and  philosophers  after 
the  exile,  but  possibly  also,  as  Klein  sug- 
gested at  the  Congress,  by  whole  com- 
munities and  religious  societies. 

That  there  were  vigorous  survivals  in 
postexilic  times  of  even  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  the  cults  that  were  denounced  by 
the  earlier  prophets,  is  now  recognized. 
It  is  possible  that  these  objectionable 
customs  were  not  borrowed  from  the 
wicked  Canaanites,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, but  had  long  been  practised  by  the 
tribes  that  entered  Syria  from  Arabia, 
as  recently  discovered  Yemenite  inscrip- 
tions suggest.  This  was  intimated,  among 
other  things,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Evolu- 
tion of  Religious  Life  in  Arabia,"  before 
Muhammad  by  the  present  writer.  In 
Jewish  life,  as  elsewhere,  the  practices 
connected  with  ancestral  worship  were 
curiously  persistent.  That  necromancy 
rested  upon  conscious  fraud  is  only  less 
improbable  than  that  the  dead  actually 
communed  with  the  living.  A  more  dis- 
criminating attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
was  that  of  Garnault,  who,  in  his  paper 
on  "  The  Word  of  the  Dead  and  the 
Word  of  the  Living,"  called  attention  to 
the  close  relation  between  necromancy  and 
ventriloquism  and  pointed  out  how  easily 
the  oracle  giver  might  honestly  enough 
misinterpret  the  strange  power  that  per- 
mitted him  to  speak  for  the  ancestral 
spirit  or  the  divinity  so  as  to  have  the 
voice  come  from  a  skull  or  an  image  at 
some  distance  from  him.  This  power 
must  have  been  as  much  of  a  mystery  to 
primitive  man,  even  tho  he  happened  to 
possess  it  himself,  as  it  is  a  curiosity  to 
us.  Possibly  the  facts  that  tend  to  show  a 
double  personality  likewise  throw  a  light 
in  this  direction. 

Boldly  stated  the  proposition  of  De  la 


Grasserie  that  mysticism  is  only  a  modi- 
lied  form  of  sexuality  seems  to  stigmatize 
one  of  the  most  spiritual  expressions  of 
man's  nature  by  a  term  .suggestive  of  his 
animal  origin.  But  when  it  is  considered 
that  such  designations  of  a  divine  being 
as  "  father  "  or  "  elder  brother  "  do  not 
necessarily  imply  a  higher  conception 
than  the  terms  "mothei,"  "sister"  or 
"  husband,"  and  that  no  human  relation- 
ship suggests  a  tenderer  affection  and  a 
more  complete  union  than  that  between 
man  and  wife,  only  an  asceticism  that  it- 
self is  a  preservation  of  nature  would 
find  anything  repulsive  in  De  la  Grass- 
erie's  conclusion  that  possibly  may  be 
warranted  by  the  facts. 

As  a  geologist  would  study  the  be- 
havior of  glaciers,  volcanoes  and  geysers 
to-day  in  order  to  find  the  laws  that  must 
have  been  operative  ages  ago  in  the  for- 
mation and  transformation  of  the  earth's 
crust,  so  a  Marillier  examines  the  folk- 
lore of  modern  nations  and  the  customs 
of  savage  peoples  to  discover  the  broken 
fragments  of  ancient  mythologies,  and 
the  crystallizations  of  ancient  cults,  and 
the  processes  of  religious  integration  and 
disintegration  that  must  ever  have  been 
manifest  in  the  life  of  man.  And  as  the  stu- 
dent of  nature  recognizes  that  the  process 
of  evolution  provides  for  periods  of  ac- 
celerated action  and  cataclysmal  change 
as  well  as  of  slow  and  scarcely  percepti- 
ble growth,  without  the  slightest  infrac- 
tion of  the  laws  of  causation,  so  the  stu- 
dent of  religion  readily  admits  that  the 
epochs  of  intense  activity  and  rapid  trans- 
formation when  new  types  burst  into  ex- 
istence are  as  much  a  part  of  the  orderly 
unfolding  of  man's  religious  life  as  the 
ages  marked  by  the  quiet  completion  and 
the  equally  quiet  undermining  of  the  old 
structure.  Gratitude  for  the  rich  gifts 
brought  by  epoch  making  personalities 
does  not  prevent  the  recognition  of  their 
close  connection  with  the  life  that  imme- 
diately preceded  and  surrounded  them. 
What  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  ele- 
ments entering  into  the  new  credo  were 
all  in  readiness  prepared  for  the  mas- 
ter's touch  !  Their  selection  from  a  mass 
of  heterogeneous  material,  their  fusion 
in  the  white  heat  of  a  mighty  conviction, 
their  blending  in  the  graces  of  an  aspir- 
ing soul,  this  was  new.  In  a  learned  pa- 
per, Ignaz  Goldziher  showed  the  power- 
ful influence  of  the  Mazdavasnian  faith 
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on  Islam.  Yet  Islam  put  the  stamp  of  its 
own  genius  on  whatsoever  it  appropri- 
ated. Was  Piepenbring  right  in  con- 
sidering Jesus  as  a  conservative,  or  Re 
ville  in  regarding  him  rather  as  a  radical  ? 
Both  designations  would  be  true.  1  le 
sought  to  preserve  the  life  whose  pulse 
beats  he  felt  in  the  prophetic  word  by  de- 
liberately attacking  and  removing  the  ob- 
stacles to  a  healthy  growth.  He  leaned 
upon  the  past  with  his  face  turned  to  the 
future.  In  the  crucible  of  his  thought 
many  time  honored  notions  may  have 
melted  down  to  be  shaped  into  nobler 
tools  of  the  spirit.  "This  rising  of  the 
dead  "  may  have  conveyed  a  different 
idea  to  Jesus's  mind  from  that  which  a 
Martha  had,  as  Fries  suggested. 

The  facilities  for  comparative  study  of 
the  religions  of  mankind  are  constantly 
increasing.  In  a  carefully  prepared  pa- 
per that  may  soon  be  read  in  the  Revue 
de  VHistoire  des  Religions,  where  also 
the  other  contributions  will  first  appear 
before  their  final  publication  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress,  Jean  Reville 
described  the  opportunities  now  afforded 
by  the  universities  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. But  the  method  is  not  confined  to 
academic  life.  An  ever  growing  number 
of  men  are  employing  it,  with  the  most 
salutary  effect,  in  their  private  researches, 
in  pulpit  and  in  press. 

The  theologian  of  to-day,  whatever  his 
immediate  affiliation,  begins  to  realize 
that  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  facts 


<>!  man's  religious  life,  not  only  within 
a  limited  field,  but  in  all  ages  and  all 
lands.  I  le  must  be  able  to  cite  his  proof 
texts  with  something  of  the  accuracy 
that  characterized  a  past  generation  of  di- 
vines, yet  not  from  one  collection  of 
books  merely,  but  from  all  sacred  writ- 
ings and  other  documents  of  religion, 
and  not  as  dicta  probantia,  proving  what 
should  be  believed,  but  as  evidence  of 
what  men  have  believed.  He  must  be 
sufficiently  conservative  to  recognize  that 
he  cannot  do  without  the  assistance  of 
humanity,  whose  experiences,  observa- 
tions and  interpretations  should  be  pres- 
ent with  him  even  when  in  solitary  medi- 
tation he  faces  directly  the  realities  of  the 
universe,  and  sufficiently  progressive  not 
to  follow  slavishly  even  this  guide,  but 
to  question  statements  and  doubt  conclu- 
sions in  order  that  he  may  believe  what 
is  true.  And  he  must  have  something  of 
the  dogmatician's  capacity  for  co-ordinat- 
ing his  knowledge  for  bringing  into  a 
system  what  personal  reflection,  enriched 
and  guided  by  the  collective  thinking  of 
the  race,  leads  him  to  regard  as  truth. 

By  the  adoption  of  a  correct  method 
theology  may  rise  again,  by  virtue  of  the 
vital  importance  of  her  subject  matter,  to 
the  dignity  of  a  queen  among  the  sciences 
and  should  be  able  to  command  the  serv- 
ices of  the  best  equipped  minds  for  work 
that  requires  intellectual  and  moral 
power  of  a  very  high  order. 

Ithaca,  N.  V. 


A    Fable. 

By  George  Alexander  Kohut. 


A 


STATELY  pine  of  boastful  mien 
^  Upon  a  rugged  cliff  did  stand  ; 
The  sun  bathed  both  in  golden  sheen, 
The  selfsame  sky  above  them  spanned. 


"  Be  not  so  proud,"  the  ancient  rock 
Once  gently  chid  the  tapering  pine ; 

'  Tis  not  quite  seemly  that  you  mock 
The  ancient  stone  your  roots  entwine ; 


"  I'm  used  to  be  esteemed,  revered, 
In  every  place,  in  every  zone : 

The  Ten  Great  Words  to  men  endeared 
Were  writ  by  God  himself  on  stone!  " 

"  Yet  dare  I  glance  into  the  sky." 

Rejoined  the  graceful,  vaunting  pine; 

"  The  Savior  on  the  cross  did  die; 
I  carried  one  who  was  divine  !  " 


They  quarreled,  but  they  still  abide, 
The  ancient  rock,  the  boastful  tree, 

They  dwell  together,  side  by  side — 
And  cannot  part  by  God's  decree. 

New  York  City. 
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By  the  Hon.   William  H.    Moody, 

Representative  in  Congress  and  Member  of  the  Commission. 


VERY  few  people  in  the  country 
have  known  of  the  existence  of  the 
Congressional  Postal  Commission 
which  has  just  made  its  report.  Never- 
theless it  has  been  in  existence  for  two 
years  and  a  half  and  has  taken  a  large 
amount  of  testimony  upon  various  impor- 
tant postal  questions.  The  reports  which 
have  just  been  made  are  likely  to  attract 
some  attention,  for  there  is  no  department 
of  the  Government  which  touches  so  many 
of  the  people  in  their  daily  life  as  the 
Postoffice  Department,  and  it  is  not  un- 
natural that  any  question  relating  to>  its 
administration  should  arouse  interest  and 
provoke  discussion. 

The  four  questions  upon  which  there 
is  a  well  defined  public  opinion  are : 

ist.  The  rate  of  letter  postage. 

2d.  The  rate  of  postage  upon  second-class 
matter,  consisting  of  newspapers  and  periodical 
publications. 

3d.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  parcels 
post. 

4th.  The  rate  of  payment  to  the  railroads  for 
transportation  of  the  mails. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  last  question 
which  caused  the  creation  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  enormous  amount  of 
money  paid  to  the  railroads  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mail  which,  increasing  from 
year  to  year,  has  reached  nearly  thirty- 
eight  millions  of  dollars  in  the  last  fiscal 
year,  directed  public  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject and  suggested  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  rates  were  excessive.  The 
Postoffice  Appropriation  bill  enacted  June 
13th,  1898,  created  a  Commission  with 
very  broad  powers  of  investigation  into 
the  postal  service,  which  should  be  com- 
posed of  the  chairmen  of  the  committees 
on  Postoffices  and  Post  Roads  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  and 
three  members  of  the  Senate  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  three  members  of  the  House,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker. 

Before  speaking  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  Commission  upon  the  various  ques- 
tions considered  by  it  there  are  several 
fundamental  facts  in  regard  to  the  ad- 


ministration of  the  postal  service  which 
ought  to  be  stated.  The  Postoffice  De- 
partment for  many  years  has  not  been 
self-supporting.  There  has  been  a  con- 
stant deficit  which  has  had  to  be  provided 
for  by  appropriations  from  the  Treasury. 
According  to  the  bookkeeping  of  the 
Postoffice  Department  it  had  in  the  dec- 
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ade  beginning  in  1890  a  deficit  of  nearly 
seventy-nine  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Commission,  moreover,  was  clearly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  method  of  bookkeeping 
is  misleading,  because  it  fails  to  charge  to 
the  Postoffice  Department  many  items  of 
expenditure  which  are  properly  charge- 
able thereto.  As  an  example  of  this  may 
be  cited  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Department  at  Wash- 
ington. Adding  these  expenses  to  the 
deficit  it  appears  that  our  loss  in  the  ten 
years  referred  to  is  raised  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  one  hundred  and  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars.     This  does  not  include 
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the  rental  value  of  the  public  buildings  three-quarters  millions  for  railway  mail 
through  the  country  occupied  as  postof-  transportation,  incurs  a  loss  of  over  sev- 
fices  whose  construction,  care  and  main-  enteen  million  dollars  per  annum.  It  is  be- 
tcnance  is  a  charge  on  the  Treasury  De-  lieved  by  the  Commission  that,  charging 
partment.  On  the  other  hand,  as  an  off-  the  fair  proportion  of  other  postal  ex- 
set  to  this  item,  the  Department  carries  penses  to  this  class  of  matter,  the  loss 
without  charge  an  immense  amount  of  upon  it  annually  amounts  to  thirty-five 
what  is  known  as  Government  free  mat-  millions  of  dollars.  This  loss  is  borne  in 
ter.  part  by  contributions  from  the  general 
The  deficit  in  the  postal  administration  treasury,  and  in  part  by  the  comparative- 
is  unquestionably  due  to  the  great  losses  ly  unjust  rate  imposed  upon  first-class 
which  are  incurred  in  the  transmission  of  matter.  The  foregoing  considerations 
second  class  matter.  The  rates  of  postage  explain  the  reasons  which  have  led  the 
prescribed  by  law  are  as  follows  :  Commission  unanimously  to  agree  upon 

First  class  matter,  consisting  of  letters  three  conclusions, 

and  postal  cards  and  written  matter  not  First,  that  there  should  be  a  curtail- 

included  in  other  classes,  pays  two  cents  ment  of  the  amount  of  matter  mailable 

for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  as  second  class. 

Second  class  matter,  consisting  of  Second,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
newspapers  and  periodical  publications,  revenues  of  the  Department  and  until 
when  mailed  by  the  publisher,  pays  one  there  shall  be  some  rectification  in  the 
cent  a  pound,  and  there  is  in  addition  a  character  of  the  second  class  matter  it  is 
large  amount  of  matter  carried  absolutely  impracticable  to  establish  one  cent  letter 
free  in  the  county  of  publication.  postage,  altho  justice  to  that  class  of  mat- 
Third  class  matter,  consisting  of  books  ter  requires  such  a  change  in  the  law. 
and  transient  publications,  circulars  and  Third,  that  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
printed  matter,  proof  sheets  and  accom-  tern  of  parcels  post,  which  in  reality 
panying  manuscript,  pays  one  cent  for  means  the  extension  of  postal  matter  of 
each  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  the  fourth  class,  is  inexpedient  under 
Fourth  class  matter,  consisting  of  present  conditions.  Whether  under  any 
harmless  merchandise  in  packages  not  conditions  it  would  be  desirable  to  es- 
exceeding  four  pounds,  pays  at  the  rate  tablish  the  system  of  parcels  post  the 
of  one  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  Commission  does  not  inquire.  It  ought  to 
thereof.  be  observed  in  this  connection  that  the 
First,  third  and  fourth  class  matter  are  Government  monopoly  extends  only  over 
assessed  separately  upon  each  unit  trans-  first  class  matter.  The  application  of 
mitted,  resulting  in  a  considerable  pay-  this  principle  of  monopoly  permits  the 
ment  for  fractions  of  the  weight,  while  Government  to  transport  for  two  cents  a 
second  class  matter  pays  a  uniform  bulk  letter  to  Alaska  at  an  enormous  expense 
rate  of  a  cent  a  pound.  The  result  is  that  because  it  compels  the  citizen  to  transmit 
in  point  of  fact  first-class  matter  pays  in  the  mails  the  letter  which  goes  to  the 
when  it  takes  the  form  of  letters  85.6  person  across  the  street  from  the  postof- 
cents  a  pound,  and  when  it  takes  the  form  fice  in  which  the  letter  is  dropped.  In 
of  postal  cards  $1.88  a  pound.  Second  all  other  classes  of  matter  the  citizen  for 
class  matter,  including  county  free  publi-  short  distances  may  choose  the  cheaper 
cations,  pays  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  a  methods  of  freight  and  express  and  for 
pound.  Third  class  matter  pays  14.7  long  distances  the  mails.  The  obvious 
cents  a  pound,  and  fourth  class  matter  result  of  this  choice  is  that  the  Govern- 
pays  17  cents  a  pound.  Thus  first-class  ment  gets  the  long  and  losing  haul  while 
mail,  which  consists  of  contributions  the  express  and  railroad  companies  get 
from  all  the  people,  pays  as  letters  107  the  short  and  profitable  haul, 
times  as  much  a  pound  as  second  class,  The  question  of  railway  mail  transpor- 
and  as  postal  cards  235  times  as  much  per  tation  has  undoubtedly  proved  the  most 
pound  as  second  class.  On  the  single  difficult  one  among  all  into  which  the 
item  of  railway  transportation  alone  the  Commission  inquired  and  has  given  rise 
Government,  which  receives  three  and  a  to  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 
half  millions  of  dollars  revenue  from  sec-  There  had  been  a  widespread  public  opin- 
ond  class   matter  and   pays   twenty  and  ion  that  the  railroads  were  grossly  over- 
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paid  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails. 
This  opinion  had  been  fostered  by  inac- 
curate statistics  issued  by  the  Postoffice 
Department  itself,  which  were  founded 
upon  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  mail 
matter.  These  estimates  were  based  upon 
a  weighing  of  the  mails  made  in  1890  for 
a  period  of  seven  days  and  an  estimated 
increase  in  weight  from  year  to  year,  pro- 
portioned to  the  increase  of  revenue. 
Upon  the  faith  of  these  statistics  it  was 
assumed  that  the  average  rate  paid  to  the 
railroads  for  mail  matter  was  6.58  cents 
per  pound,  the  average  haul  328  miles, 
and  the  average  rate  paid  to  railroads  40 
cents  per  ton  per  mile.  As  the  result  of 
new  weighings  undertaken  at  the  wish  of 
the  Commission,  and  the  studv  of  them 
and  other  data  by  the  expert  of  the  Com- 
mission, it  appears  that  the  real  figures 
are  as  follows :  Average  rate  paid  to  rail- 
roads for  mail  matter,  2.75  cents  per 
pound ;  average  railway  haul,  438  miles ; 
average  rate  paid  to  railroads  12.567 
cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

These  changes  in  the  fundamental  facts 
fairly  dispose  of  the  charge  that  the  rail- 
way rates  are  grossly  excessive.  This 
conclusion  is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that 
since  1880,  the  first  year  when  all  the  sta- 
tistics are  available  for  comparison,  pas- 
senger rates  have  decreased  21  per  cent., 
freight  rates  44  per  cent.,  and  mail  rates 
39  per  cent. 

Even  the  most  meager  discussion  of  the 
important  question  of  pay  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mails  by  the  railroads  would 
exceed  the  limits  appropriate  to  an  arti- 
cle of  this  kind.  Some  very  general  state- 
ments, however,  may  be  perhaps  made 
with  advantage. 

The  present  rate  of  railway  mail  pay  is 
based  upon  ton  mileage — that  is,  upon 
weight  multiplied  by  the  distance  which 
the  weight  is  carried.  The  existing  law 
is  based  upon  the  fundamental  rule  which 
governs  transportation — namely,  that  the 
cost  of  transportation  decreases  with  the 
increase  of  volume.  Accordingly  upon 
any  given  mail  route  the  rate  of  pay  de- 
creases as  the  volume  of  the  traffic  in- 
creases. Thus  on  the  mail  route  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  which  car- 
ries on  an  average  over  the  entire  route 
per  day  309,294  pounds,  the  Government 
pays  7.24  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  while 
on  the  same  road  over  the  route  between 
Burlington  and  Lumberton,  which  carries 


on  an  average  173  pounds  per  day,  the 
Government  pays  $1.35  per  ton  per  mile. 
Under  the  operation  of  the  complicated 
law  prescribing  railway  mail  rates  the 
rate  per  ton  per  mile  decreases  very  rap- 
idly as  the  volume  of  traffic  increases  up 
to  the  point  where  30,000  pounds  per  day 
are  carried  upon  the  mail  route.  The  de- 
crease then  becomes  very  slight  as  the 
volume  increases.  The  question  most  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission  was  whether 
the  rate  of  pay  decreased  with  sufficient 
rapidity  as  the  volume  of  traffic  increased. 
It  would  be  readily  conceded  that  the 
rapid  decrease  in  rates  observed  up  to  the 
point  of  the  concentration  of  30,000 
pounds  per  day  upon  any  given  mail 
route  should  be  continued  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  the  weight  of  the  mail  further 
increases  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
railroads  are  denied  the  privilege  of  the 
economies  ordinarily  accompanying  in- 
crease of  traffic,  notably  the  economy  re- 
sulting from  increasing  the  load  of  pay- 
ing freight  in  proportion  to  the  dead 
weight  hauled.  The  Government  does 
not  permit  concentration  of  mails  in  mail 
cars  in  large  volume,  because  under  the 
present  system  the  mails  are  sorted  and 
distributed  en  route  and  require  for  this 
purpose  a  large  space  in  the  mail  car,  with 
the  result  (it  is  claimed)  that  the  average 
weight  of  mail  transported  in  postal  cars, 
which  weigh  from  40,000  to  100,000 
pounds  is  only  about  two  tons. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  disclose  the 
nature  and  the  difficulty  of  the  question 
before  the  Commission  for  solution.  The 
Commission  called  to  its  aid  as  an  expert 
Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  of  the  T  di- 
versity of  Michigan,  who  is  also  statisti- 
cian of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Those  who  desire  to  consider  the 
question  carefully  will  find  in  his  report 
to  the  Postal  Commission,  explained 
somewhat  under  the  examination  of  Mr. 
Loud,  an  invaluable  contribution.  With- 
out asserting  that  other  portions  of  the 
testimony  are  without  value  it  may  be 
said  that  this  report  and  that  of  Mr.  Vic- 
tor J.  Bradley,  Superintendent  of  the 
Railway  Mail  Service  tor  the  Middle 
States,  the  final  testimony  of  Mr.  Krut- 
schnitt  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  final 
testimony  of  Mr.  Finley  Acker,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  reply  of  Mr.  Kenna,  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road, to  Professor  Adams,  and  the  report 
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of  Mr.  Loud  upon  the  system  of  mail  in  any  changes  of  the  law  whatever  is  ex- 
transportation  in  foreign  countries  con-  ceedingly  uncertain.  Even  if  it  does  not 
tain  substantially  all  that  can  be  said  upon  so  result  the  investigation  has  not  been 
the  various  aspects  of  the  question.  An  without  public  utility.  It  has  resulted  in 
exceedingly  acute  and  interesting  discus-  development  of  very  much  more  accurate 
sion  of  the  question  is  contained  in  the  statistics  for  further  inquiry,  and  by  the 
little  book  entitled  "The  Postal  Deficit,"  co-operation  of  the  officials  of  the  Depart- 
hv  Mr.  H.  T.  Newcomb,  of  the  Census  ment,  in  several  changes  in  administra- 
( )ffice.  tion  which  have  been  or  will  prove  to  be 
Whether  this  investigation  will  result  very  beneficial  to  the  Treasury. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Recent  Changes  in  College  Courses. 

By  Prof.   Edwin  Grant  Conklin, 

Of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

THE  great  changes  which  have  been  tho  the  proportion  of  elective  to  pre- 
made  in  the  traditional  college  scribed  work  varies  considerably  in  dif- 
course  during  recent  years  are  the  ferent  institutions, 
outcome  of  two  fundamental  factors,  ( 1 )  The  dangers  of  a  too  early  or  of  a  too 
the  enlargement  of  human  knowledge  general  election  of  studies  are  illustrated, 
and  the  consequent  widening  of  the  cur-  alas,  in  many  living  examples.  An  elect- 
riculum  of  liberal  studies,  and  (2)  the  bet-  ive  system  of  studies  in  primary  or  sec- 
ter  organization  of  the  educational  sys-  ondary  schools  is  an  abuse  which  cannot 
tern  and  its  adaptation  to  present  needs,  long  be  tolerated.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
The  first  of  these  is  responsible  for  the  immeasurable  advantage  of  the  liberaliza- 
elective  or  group  system  of  studies,  which  tion  of  the  college  course  and  the  conse- 
is  now  well  nigh,  universal,  the  second  quent  introduction  of  the  elective  system 
has  brought  about  increased  entrance  re-  is  apparent,  not  only  in  its  direct  benefit 
quirements  and  a  more  advanced  grade  to  the  student  in  helping  him  to  "  find 
of  work  in  college  and  must  yet  lead  to  a  himself,"  but  even  more  in  its  reaction  on 
better  integration  of  the  various  parts  of  the  college  itself.  Such  liberalization  has 
the  educational  system  and  a  shortening  planted  in  the  college  the  spirit  of  mod- 
of  the  period  of  education  as  a  whole.  ern  science ;  it  has  brought  the  college 
The  elective  system  is  a  recognition  of  into  direct  touch  with  the  multitudinous 
the  fact  that  modern  life  is  complex  and  activities  of  the  world  and  is  breaking- 
its  needs  varied  and  that  real  culture  may  down  the  wall  of  partition  between  "town 
be  derived  from  more  than  one  group  of  and  gown ;  "  it  has  made  the  college  not 
studies.  Even  in  the  medieval  universi-  merely  a  training  school  for  the  "  learned 
ties  "  arts  "  included  all  departments  of  professions,"  but  for  business,  for  citi- 
knowledge  not  specifically  professional,  zenship,  for  service ;  and  it  is  finally  dis- 
and  the  modern  college  which  offers  in-  posing  of  the  notion  that  the  college  is  an 
struction  in  all  liberal  arts,  literatures  and  antiquated  school  of  visionary  ideals  and 
sciences  is  but  carrying  out  the  historic  that  "  academical  "  is  a  synonym  of  "  im- 
conception  of  a  liberal  education.  The  practical  "  and  "  unreal."  At  present  the 
limitations  of  time,  however,  do  not  now  college  occupies  a  larger  place  in  the 
permit  a  student  to  take  more  than  one-  thoughts  and  hearts  of  the  people  than 
tenth  of  the  subjects  offered  by  many  a  ever  before  and  no  small  part  of  this  is 
modern  college.  Nevertheless  certain  due  to  the  liberalization  of  the  college 
subjects  cannot  be  omitted  from  any  lib-  course. 

eral  course  of  training,  and  therefore  the  Turning  now  to  the  second  factor  men- 
work  of  the  college  cannot  be  wholly  pre-  tioned  above,  we  find  that  great  improve- 
scribed  nor  wholly  elective.  Upon  this  ments  in  secondary  education  have  made 
proposition  all  American  colleges  agree,  it  possible  to   increase  the  entrance  re- 
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quirements  Until  at  present  in  our  best 
colleges  they  are  on  the  whole  about  equal 
to  the  requirements  for  graduation  one 
hundred  years  ago.  This  has  made  pos- 
sible a  higher  type  of  work  in  college, 
the  mere  class  drill  of  former  years  being 
now  largely  relegated  to  the  preparatory 
schools.  This  higher  type  of  college 
work,  together  with  the  specialization 
made  possible  by  the  elective  system,  has 
led  to  the  overlapping  of  the  work  of  the 
college  and  that  of  the  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional schools. 

In  all  our  larger  institutions  it  not  in- 
frequently happens  that  undergraduates 
are  able  to  take  courses  intended  primari- 
ly for  graduates,  or  even  to  do  research 
work,  in  certain  lines,  of  no  mean  value. 
There  is  in  fact  no  sharp  line  of  demarca- 
tion, unless  indeed  an  artificially  created 
one,  between  graduate  and  undergraduate 
work.     Education  is  a  process  of  direct 
development  and   not  a  series  of  meta- 
morphoses, and  the  highest  type  of  inde- 
pendent research  is  but  the  outcome  of 
the  critical  and  independent  spirit  of  in- 
quiry which  it  is  the  purpose  of  all  good 
teaching  to  impart.     The  overlapping  of 
graduate  and  undergraduate  work  being 
unavoidable   under  present  conditions,  it 
is  inevitable  that  graduate  schools  in  their 
requirements     for    the    higher    degrees 
should  sooner  or  later  recognize  at  its 
true  value  graduate  work  done  by  a  stu- 
dent, whether  as  a  graduate  or  as  an  un- 
dergraduate.    The    practical    effect    of 
such  recognition  must  be  to  shorten,  in 
such    cases,    the    combined    college    and 
graduate  course.     The  relations  of  the 
college  to  the  schools  of  medicine  and 
law  are  wholly  similar.     These  profes- 
sions rest  upon    a    foundation    of    pure 
science,  which  is  properly  as  much  a  part 
of  college  work  as  of  professional  train- 
ing. Strictly  speaking,  pure  sciences  are 
not  a  part  of  professional  training  at  all, 
and  if  for  reasons  of  convenience  some  of 
them  are  usually  taught  in  the  profes- 
sional schools,  it  does  not  in  any  respect 
alter    their    academic    status,    provided 
only  that  they  are  taught  from  the  stand- 
point of  science  rather  than  from  that  of 
their  professional  application. 

There  is  thus  an  overlapping  of  the 
work  of  the  college  and  of  these  profes- 
sional schools  and  this  must  lead  either  to 
a  needless  and  wasteful  duplication  of 
work,  or  to  a  unification  of  work  and  a 


shortening  of  the  combined  college  and 
professional  course.  It  is  a  safe  and 
sane  principle  that  no  student  should  be 
required  to  do  again  work  which  he  has 
already  satisfactorily  completed.  Life  is 
too  short  and  precious  to  be  sacrificed  to 
red  tape,  even  tho  it  be  the  finest  quality 
of  academic  or  professional  tape.  Acting 
upon  this  principle  the  leading  universi- 
ties of  the  country  have  individually  and 
independently  devised  methods  by  which 
this  duplication  of  work  may  be  avoided 
and  the  integration  of  the  work  of  the 
college  and  the  professional  schools  ren- 
dered more  perfect.  These  methods  dif- 
fer somewhat  in  different  institutions. 
In  some  cases  the  professional  school  ac- 
cepts the  work  of  the  college  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  first  year  of  professional 
work.  In  other  cases  the  college  accepts 
in  lieu  of  its  senior  or  even  also  of  its 
junior  work  the  first  and  in  same  cases 
also  the  second  year  of  the  professional 
course.  In  still  other  cases  both  of  these 
methods  are  united,  the  professional 
school  giving  credit  for  work  done  in  the 
college  in  certain  subjects  and  the  college 
accepting  the  work  of  the  professional 
school  in  certain  pure  sciences  or  liberal 
studies. 

The  first  and  third  of  these  methods 
maintain  rather  more  rigidly  than  does  the 
second  the  ideals  and  integrity  of  the  tra- 
ditional college  course — viz. :  a  four-year 
course  in  departments  of  knowledge  not 
specifically  professional ;  the  second  meth- 
od, on  the  other  hand,  practically  reduces 
the  college  course  to  two  or  three  years, 
the  complement  of  four  years  being  made 
up  by  one  or  two  years  of  the  professional 
course  irrespective  of  whether  the  sub- 
jects of  this  course  be  general  or  applied 
in  character. 

It  may  be  objected  that  if  certain  col- 
leges are  willing  to  grant  the  bachelor's 
degree  after  three  years  of  work  in  col- 
lege and  one  year  in  some  professional 
school  they  ought  to  frankly  announce 
that  they  will  grant  the  degree  to  all  can- 
didates after  three  years  of  college  work 
irrespective  of  whether  they  take  a  pro- 
fessional course  or  not.  Such  an  objec- 
tion, however,  fails  to  take  account  of 
the  fact  that  much  general  culture  is  de- 
rived from  purely  professional  courses, 
and  it  altogether  fails  when  applied  to  the 
pure  sciences  which  form  a  part  of  these 
professional  courses. 
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Recently  our  oldest  and  largest  uni- 
versity has  announced  that  it  is  possible 
for  students  to  do  the  work  which  it  re- 
quires for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  three 
years.  President  Eliot  says  in  his  last 
Report   (pp.   ii  and  12)  : 

"  Within  a  time  comparatively  short  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  enter  the  freshman  class 
will  come  to  college  with  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  requirement  for  the  degree  in  three 
years.  A  large  number  of  the  present  fresh- 
man class  have  already  avowed  that  intention 
and  made  their  choice  of  studies  accordingly. 
The  movement  will  be  promoted  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Law  Faculty  to  the  admission  to 
that  school  of  college  seniors  who  have  not  ab- 
solutely completed  their  studies  for  the  A.B. 
degree.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  the  re- 
quirements for  the  A.B.  degree  should  have 
been  fully  met  before  a  student  enters  a  grad- 
uate department  of  the  university." 

Harvard  therefore  favors  a  three-year 
college  course  rather  than  an  attempt  to 
shorten  the  combined  college  and  pro- 
fessional course  as  practiced  by  other  uni- 
versities. 

In  favor  of  a  general  three-year  college 
course  it  may  be  said  that  (1)  as  pro- 
posed by  Harvard  it  does  not  signify  a 
shortening  of  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  and  that  a  student  who  is  able  to 
complete  these  requirements  in  three 
yars  should  not  be  held  for  a  fourth,  and 
(2)  emphasis  is  placed  where  it  properly 
belongs — viz. :  on  academic  work  com- 
pleted, not  on  length  of  residence. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  once  the  three- 
year  course  becomes  as  common  as  Presi- 
dent Eliot  indicates,  it  seems  very  prob- 
able that  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
will  sooner  or  later  be  fixed  at  the  point 
at  which  the  average  student  may  com- 
plete them  in  three  years,  which  would 
certainly  mean  a  decided  lowering  of  the 
present  standard.  Supposing,  however, 
that  the  requirements  should  remain 
where  they  now  are,  the  student  who  un- 
dertakes to  complete  the  course  in  three 
years  must  experience  serious  pressure 
of  work,  he  can  have  little  time  for  gen- 
eral reading  and  none  of  that  academic 
leisure  which  is  so  important  for  intel- 
lectual, social  and  moral  growth. 

In  all  respects  the  college  represents 
the  broadest  and  most  representative  part 
of  the  whole  educational  system,  as  will 
at  once  appear  if  one  considers  the  num- 
ber and  variey  of  subjects  offered  in  col- 
lege as  compared  with  those  in  any  grade 
of  pre-collegiate  training  or  in  any  pro- 


fessional school.*  In  the  leading  colleges 
about  one  tenth  only  of  the  total  number 
mi  courses  offered  are  required  for  the 
bachelor's  degree,  and  it  would  be  very 
unfortunate  to  see  this  requirement  still 
further  reduced.  Is  there  no  other  way 
of  meeting  the  very  general  and  reasona- 
ble demand  for  a  shortening  of  the  period 
of  education  without  sacrificing  a  year  of 
the  college  course? 

To  the  writer  it  seems  that  the  best 
method  of  accomplishing  this  result  is  to 
be  found  in  the  better  integration  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  educational  system 
rather  than  in  a  reduction  of  any  single 
part.  Such  integration  is  lacking  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  primary  and  second- 
ary grades,  between  the  secondary  schools 
and  the  colleges  and  between  the  latter 
and  the  professional  schools.  In  the  case 
of  the  relation  of  the  work  of  the  college 
to  that  of  the  professional  school  several 
universities  have  demonstrated  that  one 
year  can  be  saved  without  sacrificing  the 
work  of  either,  as  has  been  pointed  out. 
If  the  college  of  liberal  arts  is  to  main- 
tain the  large  place  which  it  has  held  in 
the  past  in  England  and  America,  and  is 
not  to  fall  between  the  preparatory 
schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the  profes- 
sional schools  on  the  other,  as  in  Ger- 
many, it  should  maintain  as  far  as  possi- 
ble its  traditional  character  of  a  four-year 
course  devoted  to  departments  of  knowl- 
edge not  specifically  professional. 

The  college  as  distinguished  from  the 
preparatory  and  the  professional  schools 
should  stand  for  broad  and  liberal  cul- 
ture, avoiding  too  early  and  too  exclusive 
specialization ;  for,  granting  the  force  of 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  intensive  work, 
it  still  remains  true  that  it  is  the  business 
of  the  college  to  train  men  rather  than 
specialists,  and  that  a  cultured  man  is  one 
who  has  many  points  of  contact  with  his 
fellows,  whose  sympathies  are  broad,  and 
whose  information  is  varied — in  sort, 
one  who  knows  himself  and  the  world  in 
which  he  lives. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  also  that  the 
college  is  a  social  as  well  as  an  intellectual 
school,  and  that  much  of  the  benefit  of  the 
college  course  comes  from  other  sources 
than  from  books  or  lectures.  A  Cam- 
bridge graduate  has  described  himself  as 

*  In  general  about  four  times  as  many  courses  are 
offered  in  any  one  of  the  larger  colleges  as  in  any  pro- 
fessional school. 
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"  one  who  had  spent  four  years  in  the  so- 
ciety of  gentlemen  and  had  not  been 
kicked  out,"  and  alumni  generally  are 
found  to  place  a  higher  estimate  upon  the 
social  training  of  the  college  than  upon 
its  curriculum  of  studies. 

When  one  considers  the  breadth  of  hu- 


man knowledge  represented  in  the  courses 
of  a  modern  college,  the  importance  of  the 
social  side  of  education,  the  banefulness 
of  hurry  and  cramming  and  the  necessity 
of  scholarly  leisure,  the  four  year  course 
does  not  seem  too  long. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  South  American   Revolution. 

By  J.    H.   Connelly. 


IN  the  early  part  of  188 — ,  being  at 
leisure,  free  to  rove  and  possessing 
a  smart,  seaworthy  and  comfortable 
cat-rigged  sloop — small,  but  big  enough 
for  a  good  sailor  to  go  around  the  world 
in — I  set  out  from  St.  Thomas  to  visit 
the  island  of  Cubagua  to  see  the  scenes 
of  former  buccaneering.  Having  grati- 
fied my  curiosity  there  I  proceeded  to  Los 
Roques,  where,  I  was  told,  there  were 
Spanish  ruins. 

Surely  nowhere  else  is  the  perfect 
idling  of  a  summer  day's  sail  so  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  as  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  The  blue  water,  heaving  slowly  in 
long  glassy  swells,  teems  with  objects  of 
interest.  Flying  fishes  dart  up  from  it 
and  skim  swiftly  far  away ;  voracious 
dolphins  cleave  the  waves  in  arrow-like 
pursuit;  strange  jelly  fishes  drift  slowly 
by;  the  dorsal  fins  of  lazily  moving 
sharks  are  apt  to  be  seen  in  any  direc- 
tion one  looks  ;  sometimes  the  huge  bulk 
of  a  whale  rises  slowly,  near  at  hand,  to 
spout  or  feed  on  the  long  bands  of  marine 
animalculae  that  lie  like  oily  streaks  on 
the  water's  surface ;  many  kinds  of  gulls, 
large  and  small,  soar,  wheel,  dive,  flutter, 
scream  and  chatter  ceaselessly ;  large 
pelicans,  attending  strictly  to  business, 
circle  high  in  air,  without  a  perceptible 
movement  of  their  broad  wings,  and, 
closing  their  pinions,  dive  deep  after  their 
finny  prey  ;  afar  off  a  long  line  of  flamin- 
goes flash  by  like  fleeting  flames  in  rapid 
flight.  The  firmament,  at  mid-day  an 
illimitable  dome  of  cloudless  blue,  is  at 
dawn  and  evening  filled  with  wondrous 
cloud-masses,  infinitely  fantastic  in  form 
and  of  indescribable  glory  of  color.  A 
balmy  breeze  blows  steadily,  often  for 
days  together,  from  within  a  few  points 
of  east  and  lulls  the  mariner  to  a  drowsy 


sense  of  surfeit  in  the  mere  joy  of  living, 
a  condition  in  which  he  is  but  too  apt  to 
forget  that  at  any  moment  a  little  demon 
of  a  squall  may  be  coming  for  him,  swift 
and  straight  as  a  bullet  from  a  gun — a 
squall  likely  to  last  only  a  few  minutes 
but  long  enough  to  bring  disaster  and 
death  to  those  it  is  able  to  surprise. 

My  sense  of  well  being  and  enjoyment 
beguiled  me  into  dreamy  reverie,  when 
suddenly  I  remembered,  with  a  shock, 
that  I  was  neglecting  to  look  out  for 
squalls,  and  started  up,  from  my  recum- 
bent position  at  the  tiller,  to  look  about 
me.  No  threatening  cloud  was  in  sight, 
but  something  else  much  more  surpris- 
ing. 

A  large  felucca  lay  close  to  my  port 
quarter,  gliding  noiselessly  as  a  shadow 
in  even  pace  with  my  little  sloop  and  she 
seemed  full  of  men  who,  motionless  and 
in  silence,  fixed  their  eyes  upon  me. 
They  were  an  unprepossessing  lot  and 
several  of  them  had  guns  in  their  hands. 
We  stared  at  each  other,  in  perfect  quiet, 
during  several  minutes.  At  first  it 
seemed  to  me  I  had  evoked  them  from  the 
dream  land  wherein  I  had  been  contem- 
plating buccaneers  when  they  came  upon 
me.  But  they  were  too  modern  and  un- 
pictnresque  for  that  illusion  to  last  long. 

"  Hello !  "  I  said  to  them — a  stupid 
salutation,  but  all  that  occurred  to  me  at 
the  moment — and  one  of  them  echoed 
"  Hello  !  "  Then  he  continued  :  "  What 
are  you  here  for?  " 

Blithely  I  replied,  "  For  health,  enjoy- 
ment and  the  gratification  of  my  curi- 
osity." 

The  response  did  not  seem  reassuring 
to  the  men,  when  the  one  who  had  spoken 
translated  it  into  Spanish  for  their  bene- 
fit.    A  buzz  of  excited  comment  broke 
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out  among  them.  Presently  my  inter- 
locutor demanded  further:  'Were  we 
the  objects  of  your  curiosity?  " 

"  Not  unless  you  arc  buccaneers,"  I 
answered  laughingly,  and  was  about  to 
explain,  when  his  comrades  burst  forth  in 
a  vocal  din  that  would  have  drowned  my 
voice.  They  all  understood  the  word 
"  buccaneers  "  and  seemed  to  resent  it. 

'  We  are  patriots,  not  buccaneers," 
shouted  my  questioner,  angrily,  and  as  the 
felucca  ran  close  alongside,  he  ordered 
me  to  drop  my  sail  and  come  aboard  her. 
I  hesitated,  for  I  did  not  like  their  looks 
and  yet  I  could  not  see  how  I  might  make 
good  a  refusal,  should  they  insist.  Their 
boat  was  swifter  than  mine  and  so  much 
larger  it  would  have  been  easy  for  them 
to  run  me  down.  And  while  I  was  un- 
armed, at  least  a  score  of  them  had  guns. 
Running  away  and  fighting  were  equally 
hopeless. 

So  I  obeyed,  but  as  I  stepped  up  on 
the  felucca's  rail  I  could  not  refrain  from 
remarking,  "If  you  are  not  buccaneers 
you  at  least  give  a  good  imitation  of  their 
style." 

'  We  may  do  so  more  thoroughly  than 
you  yet  expect,"  the  fellow  replied,  with 
a  sinister  grin. 

Several  of  the  rascals  spoke  to  me  in 
Spanish,  but  I  only  looked  blankly  at 
them,  as  if  unable  to  understand  their 
language  and,  taking  my  ignorance  for 
granted,  they  proceeded  to  confer  upon 
what  should  be  done  with  me,  speaking 
with  perfect  freedom. 

I  gathered  from  their  talk  that  they 
were  a  band  of  Falcon  revolutionists,  re- 
cruited at  Trinidad  and  on  their  way  to 
effect  a  coalition  with  other  insurgents 
at  or  near  Puerto  Cabello,  where  an  at- 
tack was  to  be  made  upon  the  small  local 
garrison  of  Blanco's  soldiers.  Opinions 
were  divided  as  to  whether  I  was  a  Gov- 
ernment spy — possibly  one  of  a  number 
— scouring  the  sea  to  look  for  them  and 
give  timely  warning  of  their  coming  or 
simply  a  casual  stranger,  who  might  do 
equally  as  much  harm  to  their  projects 
by  carrying  to  land  the  news  that  I  had 
seen  them.  In  either  case,  as  several 
of  them  argued,  it  would  be  most  prudent 
to  drown  me  and  scuttle  my  boat — on  the 
general  principle  involved  in  Hoyle's  ad- 
vice, "  When  in  doubt,  take  the  trick." 
The  most  earnest  advocate  of  that  radical 


course  was  a  yellow  fellow,  who  looked 
like  a  degenerate,  and  proved  it  by  his 
fondness  for  an  accordion,  out  of  which 
he  abstractedly  squeezed  little  yelps  and 
whines  while  urging  the  policy  of  kill- 
ing me. 

Their  apparent  leader — the  man  who 
had  been  talking  with  me — frankly  stated 
the  situation  in  English  and  courteously 
expressed  the  hope  that  I  would  under- 
stand there  was  no  personal  feeling  in 
anything  they  might  do  to  me,  but  simply 
a  necessity  of  warfare. 

"  But,"  1  said  to  him,  *'  I  do  not  see 
why  you  should  concern  yourselves  about 
what  I  might  possibly  say  or  do.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  interest  in  your  revolu- 
tion, one  way  or  another,  and  am  not 
going  any  nearer  to  Venezuela  than  I  am 
now,  being  on  my  way  to  Los  Roques. 
Besides,  your  felucca  can  outsail  my 
sloop  and  you  will  have  ample  time  to 
turn  Puerto  Cabello  upside  down  long 
before  I  could  possibly  arrive  there." 

"  Yes ;  but  you  might  run  down  to  La 
Guayra  and  telegraph  a  warning  to  the 
soldiers  at  Puerto  Cabello." 

"  Will  you  not  realize  that  I  have  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  mixing  myself 
up  in  your  revolution?  " 

"  That  may  be  true.  Also,  you  will 
pardon  me  if  I  speak  frankly — it  may  not 
be.  War  is  war  and  tho  I  regret  it  ex- 
ceedingly, I  really  fear  it  will  be  most 
prudent  to  drown  you." 

"  It  is  not  necessary.  If  you  let  me  go 
I  will  take  an  oath  to  go  straight  to  St. 
Thomas  and  never,  so  long  as  I  live,  tell 
anybody  I  have  seen  you." 

He  very  fairly  translated  that  proposi- 
tion to  his  band  and  even  recommended 
its  acceptance,  but  they  could  not  see  how 
an  oath  should  be  regarded  as  a  binding 
obligation  by  anybody.  The  accordion 
playing  degenerate  was  very  vehement. 
To  an  accompaniment  of  growls,  snarls 
and  miaulings  from  his  abominable  in- 
strument, which  he  constantly  fingered, 
he  loudly  declaimed  his  resentment  at 
my  thinking  to  dupe  them  by  such  a 
childish  device. 

"  I  am  sorry,  my  friend,"  reported  the 
leader  to  me,  "  but  the  majority  think  it 
best  to  drown  you  :  "  and  he  got  up.  as  if 
about  to  set  about  it  at  once. 

1  Hold  on  !  Stop  a  moment !  "  I  pro- 
tested.     '  I  have  another  proposition  to 
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make.  Take  ine  along  with  you.  Then 
you  can  be  sure  I  do  not  go  to  betray 
you." 

They  thought  better  of  that.  Finally 
they  agreed  to  it  and  the  leader  drew 
from  a  keg  some  fiery  new  aguardiente 
in  which  we  drank  "  to  better  acquaint- 
ance." They  would  not  trust  me  in  my 
boat,  however.  Two  men  were  detailed 
to  sail  her  and  I  was  kept  on  the  felucca. 
The  matter  being  thus  settled,  what  I 
readily  recognized  as  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  life  in  the  expedition  re-estab- 
lished themselves.  The  accordion  player 
abandoned  himself  with  villain  zeal  to  his 
nefarious  delight,  while  one  of  his  com- 
rades marked  time  by  blows  upon  a  steel 
rod  with  the  back  of  a  case  knife  and 
another  emphasized  the  measure  with 
vigorous  shakings  of  a  calabash  contain- 
ing dried  beans.  That  was  their  military 
band.  Some  slept ;  others  played  "  tute  " 
with  greasy  cards  for  centavo  stakes. 

Their  organization  seemed  surprising- 
ly democratic.  Captain  Rafael  Madriz 
was  nominally  the  commander,  but  that 
did  not  appear  to  invest  him  with  au- 
thority to  command  anybody.  Had  there 
been  any  clash  between  him  and  Captain 
Silvela,  the  master  of  the  felucca,  I  am 
sure  Madriz  would  have  got  the  worst 
of  it.  And  Pepe  had  more  real  influence 
among  the  men  than  either  of  them,  for 
Pepe  was  the  cook,  who  made  coffee  and 
warmed  sour  balls  of  cornmeal  dough  at 
a  little  fire  upon  a  bed  of  sand  in  a  broad 
open  box. 

Whenever  anybody  wanted  aguardi- 
ente he  went  to  the  keg  and  took  it. 
When  one  had  taken  too  much  he  would 
lie  down  and  sleep  off  its  effects.  Upon 
awakening  he  would  naturally  drop  into 
the  song  that  was  going  on  all  the  time, 
a  song  without  beginning  or  end,  or 
sequential  order  in  its  verses,  or  melody 
or  mitigating  circumstance  of  any  kind. 
Others  swam  in  and  out  of  its  monoto- 
nous and  dreary  current,  but  that  infernal 
accordion  player  never  emerged,  never 
seemed  to  take  a  rest,  and  I  found  my- 
self taking  comfort  in  the  hope  that  I 
might  see  him  come  to  some  bad  end. 

Captain  Madriz  wished,  when  passing 
La  Guayra,  to  run  well  in  toward  the 
land,  that  he  might  signal,  to  some 
watcher  ashore,  that  our  end  of  the  revo- 
lution was  being  run  according  to  pro- 
gram.    Captain   Silvela  much  preferred 


that  the  watcher  ashore  should  take  it 
for  granted.  He  argued  that  be- 
ing required  to  report  by  signal  made 
him  feel  like  a  peon,  who  had  to  be  over- 
looked at  his  work  ;  that  the  signal  would 
surely  be  seen  and  its  purpose  suspected 
by  some  one  who  should  know  nothing 
about  it ;  that  we  would  be  late  in  reach- 
ing Puerto  Cabello ;  that  the  wind  was 
unfavorable — which  is  the  sailor's  last 
argument  always  against  anything  he 
does  not  want  to  do.  And  the  wrangle 
between  the  two  captains  was  partici- 
pated in  by  the  men  with  such  general 
interest  and  heat  that  the  song  was 
stopped  and  for  a  blessed  half  hour  the 
accordion's  malefic  breath  was  only  al- 
lowed to  escape,  in  a  subdued  whine. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the 
master  of  the  felucca  had  a  deadly  fear 
of  Capo  Blanco,  tho  that  he  never  hinted 
in  all  his  talk.  And,  really,  Capo  Blanco 
is  a  thing  to  be  afraid  of. 

Looking  down  from  a  seaward  slope  of 
the  great  mountain  of  Caracas,  one  sees 
running  straight  out  into  the  ocean  a 
couple  of  miles  or  more,  a  stupendous 
pile  of  huge  rugged  rocks  that  gradually 
descend  to  and  finally  lose  themselves  in 
the  mighty  billows  that  ceaselessly  dash 
upon  them  with  thunderous  roars  and 
vast  upheavals  of  snow-white  crests  of 
foam.  And  that  line  of  rocks  extends 
miles  further  like  a  colossean  submarine 
wall,  the  top  of  which,  just  beneath  the 
surface,  one  can  trace  by  the  angry  break- 
ers beating  themselves  into  froth  upon  it. 
That  is  Capo  Blanco.  Vessels  unnum- 
bered have  been  shattered  upon  it ;  a 
myriad  of  men  it  has  fed  to  the  countless 
sharks  infesting  these  turbulent  waters. 
Mariners  plying  between  La  Guayra  and 
Puerto  Cabello  must  needs  pass  it,  but 
they  give  it  a  wide  berth,  especially  at 
night,  or  if  the  winds  are  light,  for  it  is 
said  there  are  currents  that  carry  vessels 
to  it,  as  if  the  reef  had  invisible  hands, 
reaching  out  for  victims. 

Captain  Madriz  had  his  way  about 
signaling,  but,  as  events  turned  out,  the 
skipper  was  right  in  one  of  his  conten- 
tions  at  least. 

The  sun  was  less  than  an  hour  high 
when  we  laid  to,  off  La  Guayra,  and  sent 
up  three  smoke  rockets,  at  two  minute  in- 
k-nils. Then  we  put  about  and  ran  away 
northwardly,  to  get  far  from  Capo  Blan- 
co before  darkness  fell. 
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In  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day  we  power  the  uptown  garrison  and  we  were 
reached  our  destination.  Outside  and  expected  to,  simultaneously,  master  the 
stretching  away  to  the  eastward  of  the  force  on  the  wharf.  His  news  was  ex- 
little  harbor  of  Puerto  Cabello,  is  a  very  citing,  exhilarating,  but  our  real  enthu- 
large  mangrove  swamp,  walled  on  its  siasm  was  evoked  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
ocean  front  by  an  enormous  coral  reef,  brought  the  keg  back  full.  After  dark 
Beyond  the  swamp  is  a  flat  stretch  of  a  couple  of  fishermen  towed  down  to  us 
sand,  over  which  the  waves  dash  when  through  the  swamp  a  couple  of  large 
northers  blow.  That  was  where  we  boats,  which,  with  the  one  belonging  to 
landed.  Fortunately  the  felucca's  crew  the  felucca,  gave  meagerly  sufficient 
were  expert  surfmen,  so,  altho  our  one  transportation  for  all  our  force  at  once, 
boat  was  overcrowded  on  each  trip,  all  Ammunition  was  dealt  out,  guns  loaded 
got  ashore  with  no  other  mishap  than  a  and  toasts  drank  in  triumphant  exulta- 
wetting.  Much  anxiety  was  expressed  tion  over  the  victory  we  were  going  to 
concerning  the  possibility  of  our  invasion  win. 

being  discovered,  but  I  could  see  little  I  found  myself  taking  a  lively  interest 

reason    for    fear.     Puerto    Cabello    was  in  the  proceedings.     "  This,"  I  reflected, 

completely  screened  from  our  sight  by  "  is  what  I  never  hoped  to  see — -real  buc- 

the  mangroves,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  caneering,  modified,  of  course,  but  with 

suppose  we  were  equally  hidden   from  something  of  the  old  flavor  nevertheless. 

Puerto   Cabello.     And   the   only   things  This     is     the     way — approximately — in 

we  saw  afloat  were  a  large  American  which  the  indomitable  Morgan  and  his 

steamship  arriving  from  Curacao  and  a  fierce   sea   rovers   would  have   swooped 

small  one  going  out,  probably  the  Eng-  upon    some    Spanish    town.     Doubtless 

lish  copper  company's   boat  bound   for  Morgan  would  have  promptly  shot  so 

Tucacas.     Neither  the  Americans  nor  the  cheekily  recalcitrant  a  skipper  as  Silvela, 

English  would  have  cared  a  button  what  and     manhandled — probably    keelhauled 

we  were  about.  — that  accordion  player,  for  he  was  not 

One  man,  who  knew  his  way  through  wont  to  stand  much  "  back  talk  "  or  an- 

the  mangrove  swamp,  was  sent  away  in  noyance. 

the  felucca's  boat  as  a  scout  to  carry  a  Perhaps  it  was  a  little  before,  possibly 

letter  to  some  insurgent  leader  in   the  somewhat  after,  daybreak  when  we  got 

town,  learn  what  he  could  of  the  enemy's  afloat.     The  fog  was  heavy,  there  was  no 

forces  and  get  our  aguardiente  keg    re-  watch  in  the  company  but  mine  and  it 

filled.     While  he  was  gone  Pepe  made  had  run  down,  so  we  had  to  guess  when 

coffee  and  warmed  someof  his  sourdough  to   start,   but  then   nobody   cares  much 

balls  over  a  drift  wood  fire ;  most  of  the  about  the  flight  of  time  in  Venezuela, 

men  slept  and  the  accordion  player,  seem-  We  were  enjoined  to  make  no  noise,  but 

ing  to  have  "  got  his  second  wind,"  per-  a  murmur  of  "Carambas"  floated  around 

sistently  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  gods  us,   for  the  boats   were  so   packed  that 

by  his  execrable  energy  of  performance.  I  nobody     could     turn     around     without 

wondered   that   some   of  the   men   who  whacking   a   neighbor's   head    with    his 

wanted  to  sleep  did  not  maim  him  or  gun.     The  accordion  was  at  last  silenced, 

smash  his  instrument,  but  they  actually  but  its  master  had  fatuously  persisted  in 

seemed  to  like  his  noises.     The  felucca,  bringing  it  under  his  arm.     Our  scout 

with  my  little  sloop  made  fast  to  her,  piloted  the  leading  boat  and  the  others, 

was    anchored    safely    a    little    way    off  it  was  ordered,  should  follow  closely  in 

shore.  his  wake. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  our  scout  re-  It  would  be  impossible  for  one  unac- 

turned,  successful  in  all  he  had  under-  quainted  with  the  labyrinthine  maze  of 

taken.    There  were  twenty-seven  soldiers  canals  in  that  swamp  to  go  far  in  any 

at    the    uptown    guard    house — counted  direction    through    them.     They    enter 

when  they  were  receiving  their  sugar-  into  and  branch  out   from   each  other, 

cane   rations — and   twenty  more   in   the  twist,   turn    back   upon   themselves   and 

guard  room  of  the  Commandante  of  the  diverge  in  all  directions.     Here  and  there 

Port  on  the  wharf.  Our  attack  was  or-  one  may  be  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  wide, 

dered   for  daybreak   the  next  morning,  but  it  is  apt  to  narrow  suddenly  to  one- 

when  the  local  insurgents  would  over-  third  that  width,  or  even  to  disappear  al- 
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together  in  an  impenetrable  tangle  of 
tough  roots  below  and  a  thicket  of  hushes 
above.  And  the  depth  is  liable  to  change 
in  a  boat's  length  from  eight  or  ten  feet 
to  nothing.  So  also  is  the  headway  mo- 
mentarily variable,  the  branches  of  the 
mangroves  at  times  hanging  so  low,  even 
in  the  practicable  waterways,  as  to  strike 
the  face  of  a  person  in  a  boat.  Withal 
the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  vast  quan- 
tities of  small  but  exceedingly  ferocious 
mosquitoes,  the  assaults  by  which  are  al- 
most maddening. 

Suddenly  from  somewhere  in  the  fog 
came  a  loud  challenge,  in  Spanish, 
"Halt!  Who  goes  there?"  With 
bated  breaths  we  sat  motionless  and  un- 
responding  a  minute  or  two,  and  in  that 
silence  heard  a  clicking  that  we  recog- 
nized as  the  cocking  of  guns.  But  the 
fog  prevented  our  seeing  who  accosted 
us  and  even  rendered  uncertain  the  direc- 
tion of  those  sounds.  Some  of  us 
pointed  to  the  right,  others  to  the  left. 
Again  the  challenger  shouted,  "  Answer 
for  yourselves  quickly  or  I  open  fire  upon 
you !  "  and  the  voices  that  time  seemed 
to  be  in  front. 

4  Wait  a  moment !  "  cried  our  captain, 
''  Let  us  come  to  you  and  explain. 
Where  are  you  ?" 

The  answer  was  a  volley  of  musketry. 

It  is  very  disquieting  to  be  shot  at  by 
somebody  you  cannot  see,  even  if  the 
shooting  is  in  a  random,  haphazard  sort 
of  way.  For  a  few  moments  there  was 
confusion  in  our  boats,  and  before  we 
could  get  our  guns  into  action  the  enemy 
had  fired  a  second  volley.  But  my  buc- 
caneers did  not  lack  courage.  Undis- 
ciplined mob  as  they  were  and  taken  by 
surprise,  they  blazed  away  at  the  uni- 
verse, each  man  firing  in  the  direction  his 
gun  happened  to  be  pointed.  Our  ene- 
mies' shots  did  not,  as  might  be  supposed, 
aid  us  in  locating  them,  but  were  bewil- 
dering, for  in  that  dense  mass  of  foliage 
enveloping  us  there  were  surprisingly 
illusive  reverberations.  No  matter  if  we 
threw  bullets  everywhere  some  of  them 
should  hit  somebody,  so  we  fired  fast  for 
general  results,  meanwhile  trying  to 
work  our  way  closer  to  our  adversaries. 
But  in  the  excitement  and  confusion  our 
boats  became  separated  and  got  off  into 
different  canals,  so  in  a  short  time  shots 
were  resounding  and  bullets  flying,  seem- 
ingly from  every  point  of  the  compass 


and  from  all  quarters  rose  a  chorus  of 
Spanish  oaths,  ejaculations,  threats  and 
execrations. 

Eventually,  by  Providential  guidance 
or  sheer  good  luck,  the  aimless  wander- 
ing of  our  three  boats  brought  them 
out  of  the  swamp  together,  just  where 
we  went  in,  and  in  common  surprise  the 
men  stopped  shooting.  Then  we  real- 
ized all  at  once  that  nobody  else  was 
firing!  How  long  we  had  been  making 
all  the  racket  ourselves  no  one  presumed 
to  imagine.  Very  probably  the  enemy, 
making  from  the  tumultuous  rattle  of  our 
guns  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  our 
numbers,  had  hastily  gone  back  to  Puerto 
Cabello  immediately  after  the  mutual 
alarm  in  the  fog.  But  about  that  my 
buccaneers  had  none  of  the  vulgar  vice 
of  curiosity.  They  wanted  to  get  away 
and  needed  no  council  of  war  to  arrive 
at  unanimity  in  that  desire.  Not  one  of 
them  had  been  wounded  and  such  luck 
was  more  than  could  be  hoped  for  in  a 
continued  buccaneering  career. 

As  if  to  climax  their  anxieties  some 
panic  stricken  fellow  yelled  "  We  are  be- 
trayed !  "  That  cry  has  a  magic  potency 
of  terror  to  men  of  the  Latin  races  and 
some  one  is  certain  to  raise  it  when  they 
are  being  fairly  whipped.  Shout  it  to  an 
American  or  English  fighter  and  he  only 
fights  more  savagely,  as  if  bent  upon 
making  his  visible  foe  suffer  vicariously 
for  the  one  concealed ;  but  fellows  of  the 
kind  of  my  modern  buccaneers  at  hearing 
it  "  go  up  in  the  air,"  as  horsemen  say 
of  a  thoroughly  demoralized  horse.  A 
score  of  voices  echoed  "  We  are  be- 
trayed !  "  and  in  a  frenzy  of  fear  all  ex- 
erted themselves  to  escape.  Quickly  they 
dragged  the  heavy  boats  across  the  belt 
of  sand,  rushed  them  into  the  surf,  fought 
for  places  in  them  and  pulled  madly  for 
the  felucca. 

It  was  no  time  for  saying  "  by  your 
leave,  Sefior,"  or  "  after  you,  Caballero." 
I  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  melee, 
fought  and  scrambled  with  the  rest.  As 
wTe  tumbled  aboard  the  felucca,  like  so 
many  rats  shaken  out  of  a  bag,  one  who 
sprawled  before  me  let  fall  that  accursed 
accordion  and  a  thrill  of  joy  ran  through 
me  at  the  crackling  of  it  under  my  foot. 
Nobody  paid  the  slightest  attention  to 
me.  While  they  were  struggling  to  get 
their  sails  hoisted,  fouling  the  ropes  and 
pulling  against  each  other  in  their  excite- 
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ment,  I  drew  my  little  sloop  alongside, 
sprang  into  her,  east  off  and  ran  up  the 
sail.  The  wind  was  in  my  favor  and  1 
was  the  length  of  a  pistol  shot  away  and 
going  like  a  bird  ere  any  one  observed 
me.  Then  some  one  shouted,  '  The 
spy  escapes  !  "  "  It  was  he  who  betrayed 
ns!"  cried  another.  "Kill  him!"  a 
dozen  yelled  in  chorus,  and  forthwith 
they  began  popping  at  me.  Fortunately 
they  tried  to  take  aim.  If  the  average 
Venezuelan  marksman  shuts  his  eyes 
he  may  hit  something,  but  a  flock  of  fly- 
ing barns  would  be  safe  at  close  range 
from  his  deliberate  aim.  My  distance  in- 
creased swiftly  and  they  did  not  dare  to 
pursue  me,  for  my  course  was  laid  toward 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  while  their  ob- 
jective point,  Trinidad,  was  far  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  So  they  soon  gave  up 
trying  to  shoot  me,  and  the  last  I  saw 
of  the  felluca  she  was  doing  her  best  with 
"  a  long  leg  off  and  a  short  leg  on,"  tack- 
ing against  the  eastern  wind,  while  the 
last  I  heard  of  my  buccaneers  they  were 
all  jabbering  at  once,  by  which  I  knew 
another  "  council  of  war "  was  being 
held. 

Rounding  the  point  upon  which  stands 
the  dilapidated  lighthouse,  I  ran  into 
Puerto  Cabello  harbor  and  made  fast  to 
the  wharf,  just  beyond  a  Harrison  Line 
steamship  and  near  the  guard  house  of 
the  Commandante  of  the  Port.  In  a  few 
moments  the  Commandante  himself  came 
to  demand  who  I  was  and  where  I  came 
from.  I  told  him,  omitting  mention  of 
my  buccaneers.  Experience  has  taught 
me  that  in  dealing  with  Spanish- Ameri- 
can officials  it  is  much  simpler  not  to 
know  things  than  it  is  to  explain  satis- 
factorily how  one  happens  to  know. 

Then  he  said,  "  since  you  have  come 
from  the  eastward  you  have  no  doubt 
seen  the  ship  of  the  brigands  ?  " 

"  I  saw  no  ship,"  I  replied.  "  Of  what 
brigands  do  you  speak?" 

"  Five  hundred  at  least,  who  sought 
to  make  an  attack  upon  us  by  surprise 
this  morning  and  were  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter.  Aha !  They  knew  not 
the  vigilance  and  valor  of  the  heroic  sol- 
diers of  His  Excellency,  Guzman  Blanco, 
Liberator,  Regenerator  and  Pacificator." 

That  psean  surprised  me  for  a  moment, 
until  I  remembered  he  had  simply  given 
the  President  the  benefit  of  his  full  offi- 
cial title,  and  then  I  was  rather  disap- 


pointed that  he  had  not  wound  up  with 
"  Dios  y  Federacion,"  the  formula  your 
loyal  Venezuelan  official  tacks  even  to  a 
telegram. 

"  I  saw  a  small  felucca  standing  off 
for  the  east,  just  beyond  that  swamp,"  I 
volunteered;  "  she  seemed  to  have  a  few 
men  aboard." 

"  Going  away?  You  are  sure  she  was 
going  away?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
about  that." 

"  But  they  would  not  be  the  brigands. 
There  were  hundreds  of  them.  They 
must  have  had  a  large  ship.  Without 
doubt  they  still  lurk  in  the  swamp,  wait- 
ing for  night  to  renew  their  attack. 
Come,  my  heroes  !  Man  the  boats.  We 
will  go  at  once  and  exterminate  them." 

And  he  rushed  away,  followed  by  a 
squad  of  barefooted  little  soldiers  armed 
with  guns  longer  than  themselves. 

I  had  noticed,  during  our  colloquy,  an 
Englishman  seated  on  a  packing  box  near 
us  smoking  a  short  pipe  and  wearing  a 
sardonic  grin  that,  to  my  mind,  suggested 
a  realization  of  the  situation  as  it  was 
rather  than  as  the  heroic  Commandante 
regarded  it.     To  him  I  said,  tentatively : 

"  I  fancy  they  will  be  too  late  to  find 
the  brigands." 

"If  not,  they  will  be  disappointed,"  he 
answered  drily.  '  You  know  more  about 
this  affair  than  you  told  him,  I  imagine?  " 

"  Strictly  in  confidence,  assuming  that 
you  are  disinterested  as  myself,  I  believe 
I  do."  And  I  told  him  what  my  experi- 
ences of  modern  buccaneering  had  been. 

"  Lord  !  Lord  !  "  he  chuckled,  "  what 
funny  caricatures  on  the  dare  devil  sea 
rovers  they  are !  "  And  leisurely  refill- 
ing his  pipe  from  a  pocketful  of  loose 
tobacco,  he  went  on.  '  You  have  seen 
the  culmination  and  collapse  of  a  typical 
Spanish- American  revolution.  I've  lived 
in  this  country  a  dozen  years,  in  all  parts, 
but  mainly  on  the  Maturian  River,  where 
I  have  a  place,  and  their  revolutions  are 
an  old  story  to  me.  For  a  while  they 
were  amusing,  but  their  sameness  has 
made  them  monotonous  and  tiresome. 
Falcon  had  no  more  to  do  with  getting 
up  this  rising  than  you  had.  It  was 
planned  in  Caracas  and  the  appropriation 
for  its  suppression  had  been  made  and 
practically  divided  before  the  expedition 
started  from  Trinidad.  The  honest  burro 
who  led  it  had  no  idea  that  the  real  pur- 
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that  his  coming  might  be  telegraphed 
ahead  in  time  for  preparations  to  receive 
him.  Well,  it  all  ends  happily.  No- 
body is  hurt ;  the  monotony  of  existence 
has  been  diversified  to  a  few  simple  sonls 
by  a  little  excitement ;  some  good  loyal 


richer  and  another  leaf  has  been  added 
to  the  imperishable  laurels  of  His  Lver 
Victorious  Excellency,  President  Guz- 
man Blanco,  Liberator,  Regenerator  and 
I  'acificator." 

New  York  City. 


A    Music    Makers    Treasures. 

By  Irenaeus  Prime-Stevenson. 


THE  wills  of  composers — when  there 
has  been  anything  special  to  give 
and   bequeath — have   furnished   a 
varied  sort  of  comment  on  what  it  means 
to  live  the  life  of  an  artist.     It  is  scarcely 
needful  to  point  out  the  peculiarly  mod- 
ern and  contemporary  fact  of  musicians 
being  practically  and  substantially   suc- 
cessful, to  a  degree  that  would  never  have 
been  believed  normal  or  even  possible  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  when  the  great 
composer  was  likely  to  be  regarded  quite 
as  a  great  vagabond,  along  with  "  actors 
and  authors  and  such  low  people."  More- 
over the  thrift  of   successful   musicians 
within  a  couple  of  generations — a  thrift 
gaily  in  ratio  to  the  enormously  bettered 
opportunities  of  the  harmonious  profes- 
sion— is  well  known  in  law  courts,  and 
really  is  in  danger  of  becoming  notorious 
among  struggling  jurists,   doctors,  par- 
sons,    shopkeepers — and     noblemen     of 
large   families   and  taxes.     To  be   sure, 
there  will  ever  remain  this — to  our  ideas, 
in  this  age  of  music — inexcusable  and  al- 
most incredible  story  of  Mozart's  pauper- 
funeral  and  of  the  wretched  inventory  of 
Schubert's  effects.     But  as  I  stood  the 
other  day  in  the  comfortable,  and  even 
pleasant  room  in  which  Beethoven  drew 
his  last  breath   it  was  a  welcome  thought 
to  remember  that  the  composer  of  the 
symphony  in  A  did  not  die  a  struggling 
debtor,     but     in     comfortable     circum- 
stances,  for  his  time  and   locale.     And 
the   large   and   valuable    foundations   of 
Rossini,   Meyerbeer,  Rubinstein,   Auber, 
Thomas,  Gounod,  Bizet  and  many  other 
composers  are  admirable  witnesses  to  the 
fact  that  composers  have  much  to  leave 
besides  scores  and  faded  laurel-crowns. 
Verdi,  to-day  the  greatest  living  com- 
poser, is  also  one  of  .the  richest  private 


personages  in  Italy,  and  has  built  and  en- 
dowed several  charitable  institutions  on 
generous  terms,  wholly  out  of  his  own 
pocket. 

The  newspapers,  musical  and  other, 
have  given  due  reports  of  the  bitter  con- 
test still  waging  as  to  the  estate  of 
Johannes  Brahms,  in  Vienna  and  else- 
where. Brahms  left  no  will,  save  a  mem- 
orandum in  letter-form  in  which  he 
made  such  disposition  of  his  estate  as  he 
thought  best.  He  was  unmarried.  His 
near  relatives  were  not  in  his  highest  af- 
fections. His  pecuniary  estate,  in  va- 
rious securities,  amounts  to  about  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  As  to  that, 
naturally,  the  strife  now  is  keenest.  The 
prosperous  "  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Music"  in  Vienna  inherits,  however,  the 
splendid  private  library  of  the  composer, 
that  is  to  say,  the  literary  works  on  mu- 
sic, numbering  nearly  five  hundred ;  and 
the  printed  music,  such  as  orchestral 
scores,  pianoforte,  organ,  or  alia  cappella 
music,  which  amount  to  over  fourteen 
hundred  titles,  including  much  extremely 
costly  and  scarce  music  for  reference 
and  study — and  also  a  good  deal  of  ac- 
cidental trash.  The  collection  of  the 
diplomas,  testimonials,  presents  and  me- 
mentos of  all  sorts  is  also  large  and  of 
considerable  intrinsic  value ;  tho  Brams 
never  sought  after  honors  and  cared  not 
a  pin  for  all  the  bediamonded  snuff- 
boxes in  Vienna ! 

But  in  the  lonely  dwelling  of  the  ven- 
erated composer,  in  the  rooms  shut  up 
in  dimness  and  dust  to-day  pending  the 
decision  of  the  Higher  Court,  are  also 
the  priceless  autographs,  in  words  or  in 
music,  that  were  Brahms's  chiefest  treas- 
ures. It  is  not  yet  decided  whether  they 
are  part  of  his  "  library  "  or  not — hence 
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their  seclusion  from  all  casual  if  pious 
meddlers.  It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  be 
permitted,  even  in  company  of  a  judicial 
officer,  responsible  for  your  responsibil- 
ity as  well  as  for  his  own,  to  approach 
these  relics.  But  it  is  a  privilege  to  stir 
the  heart  and  feed  the  envy  of  any  edu- 
cated musician !  The  catalog  is  a  mem- 
orable one.  Let  me  cite  only  a  few  rari- 
ties in  the  dead  musician's  collection ; 
laid  away  in  bureau  drawers,  closets  and 
portfolios,  pending  the  suits  for  them. 

There  is,  to  begin,  a  series  of  nearly 
two  hundred  pieces  of  manuscript  music, 
including  about  thirty-three  works  by 
Brahms  in  his  own  handwriting.  Bach 
seems  not  represented  here.  But  there 
is  an  overture  by  Gluck,  and  we  have 
pages  of  a  mass  by  Haydn.  There  are 
six  or  seven  complete  compositions  by 
Mozart,  along  with  a  letter  from  the  elder 
Mozart  to  which  Wolfgang  has  added  a 
postscript.  Of  Beethoven's  own  rough 
scoring  we  find  several  fragments,  with 
Beethoven's  corrections.  There  is,  too, 
that  peculiarly  personal  relic,  a  page  of 
one  of  Beethoven's  "  Conversation- 
Books  "  that  he  carried  for  constant  use 
with  his  friends  after  his  deafness  was 
complete.  There  are  songs  by  Weber, 
Schubert  and  Schumann  as  well  as  let- 
ters, and  fine  autographic  works  by — 
among  many  from  the  greatest  composers 
— Cherubini,  Spohr,  Chopin,  Berlioz, 
Donizetti,  Bellini,  Auber,  Gounod,  Liszt, 
Rossini  and  Wagner.  The  Wagner  au- 
tograph probably  was  not  preserved  ex- 
actly con  am  ore ^  if  not  at  all  con  odio; 
but  concidence  is  somewhat  amusing, 
that  the  pages  of  "  the  great  disturber  of 
contemporary  musical  art "  owned  by 
Brahms  are  sketches  of  episodes  in 
"  Tristan  and  Isolde  "  and  "  The  Rhein- 
gold."  One  meets  also  many  friendly 
letters  from  Wagner  to  Brahms — of 
rather  early  dates.  And,  in  the  large 
stock  of  autographic  correspondence  that 
Brahms  thought  proper  to  preserve  finds 
place  almost  every  really  notable  com- 
poser, leader,  oV  performer  of  the  day ; 
including  d'Albert,  Bruch,  von  Bulow, 
Dr.  Chrysander — the  great  Handelian 
authority — Anton  Dvorak,  Karl  Gold- 
mark,  Eduard  Grieg,  the  Joachims, 
Lachner,  Clara  Schumann,  Rubinstein, 
Johann  Strauss,  Josefly,  Paderefsky, 
Richter,  Mottl,  Wilhelmj,  and  so  on. 
Brahms  does  not  seem  to  have  had  cor- 


respondence  with  Verdi,  much  as  the  two 
great  men  admired  each  other's  best 
works,  nor  is  there  much  English  corre- 
spondence. In  England  yet  is  Brahms 
too  little  known  by  the  masses  of  concert- 
goers.  In  the  United  States  he  is 
known,  by  heart  and  soul,  to  almost  all, 
at  least  in  the  greater  centers  of  sym- 
phonic concert-work. 

Turning  from  the  strictly  musical  au- 
tographs named — only  a  few  have  been 
specified — the  musician's  enthusiasm  or 
a  literary  mind  kindles  at  the  Brahms 
collection  of  relics  from  the  hands  of  au- 
thors, painters  and  distinguished  folk, 
for  generations  past  and  to  come.  Here 
are  such  letters  as  that  by  Goethe  (in  No- 
vember, 1815)  ;  Schiller  to  Beutwitz,  in 
1788;  Grillparzer — a  poem;  Korner, 
Holderlin  (to  Hegel),  Riickert,  Kalbeck, 
Tieck,  Heyse  Halm,  Turgeniev  (a  li- 
bretto-sketch), Schopenhauer,  Ibsen, 
Prince  Auersperg  and  Scherer,  Amiel 
and  many  others  of  equally  high  name. 
The  sober  furniture  of  the  composer's 
apartments  and  their  decorations  also 
were  not  without  literary,  musical,  or 
plastic-arts  remembrances.  For  the  pic- 
tures include  specially  inscribed  engrav- 
ings or  etchings,  sent  to  Brahms  by  such 
artists  as  Bocklin,  Feuerbach,  Klinger 
and  Sonnleithner.  A  fine  original  of 
Diirer  is  among  the  framed  works  on  the 
now  silent  wall  of  the  music-room,  and 
busts  and  portraits  are  plentiful.  There 
is  a  noteworthy  and  significant  lack  of 
pictures  or  sculptures  in  two  subject- 
classes — the  female  sex  and  political  dig- 
nitaries !  Except  for  the  likeness  of 
Clara  Schumann,  and  the  composer's 
mother,  and  Diirer 's  "  Madonna  by  the 
Tree  "  print,  and  a  bronze  relief  of  Bis- 
marck, these  two  topics  are  scarcely  re- 
ferred to  in  the  dwelling  of  the  great 
composer  any  more  directly  than  they 
used  to  be  in  his  conversation.  Among 
my  own  remembrances  of  Brahms  is  his 
remark,  "  Women  and  states-people,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  understand ;  and  I  " — 
with  a  kindly  smile — "  I  don't  write 
operas  perhaps  because  I  don't  know  how 
a  modern  prima-donna  should  be  orches- 
trated."    Prudent  Brahms! 

As  has  been  said  above,  all  these  treas- 
ures of  the  composer's  long  and  honored 
life  and  career  now  await  their  distribu- 
tion by  word  of  Austrian  law.  The  dis- 
pute has  been  painful ;  but  it  is  the  hope 
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that  Vienna  will  not  lose  from  this  city  great  deal  besides  his  noble  symphonies 

of  Brahms's  work  and  success  any  great  and  exquisite  songs  may  long  abide  here, 

part  of  the  relics  of  his  personal  interest  an  object  of  special  interest  to  musicians 

in  his  art,  and  that  the  peculiar  testimo-  who  know  what  music,  pure  and  unde- 

nies  to  his  relationship  in   feeling  to  a  filed,  really  is. 


Vienna,  Austria. 


Quay. 


By  Rudolph  Blankenburg. 

[Mr.  Blankenburg  is  chairman  of  the  allied  organizations  for  Good  Government,  in  Philadelphia,  the  representa- 
tive body  embracing  the  Trades  League,  the  Municipal  League,  the  Law  and  Order  Society,  the  famous  Committee 
of  One  Hundred,  and  the  Business  Men's  Republican  League  of  Pennsylvania  —Editor.] 


THE  election  of  Mr.  Quay  is  not  al- 
together an  unmitigated  evil,  for 
as  in  the  case  of  an  epidemic  of 
small-pox  or  yellow  fever,,  the  people  are 
not  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  sanitary 
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conditions  until  the  evil  is  at  its  night 
and  affects  their  own  homes  and  families. 
So  in  politics.  We  are  in  the  habit  of 
quietly  submitting  and  suffering  until  the 
epidemic  of  corruption  and  political  de- 
bauchery becomes  so  great  that  even  the 
most  indifferent  will  awaken  from  their 


lethargy  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  a 
political  burglar  is  a  greater  menace  to 
State  and  society  than  the  house  breaker, 
sneak  thief  or  pickpocket. 

While  it  is  an  unpleasant  and  sorrow- 
ful task  to  publicly  discuss  and  expose  the 
cancerous  condition  of  political  affairs  in 
Pennsylvania,  it  must  impress  all  think- 
ing people  that  nothing  but  shedding  the 
fullest  light  upon  the  methods  adopted  by 
the  Quay  machine  to  turn  a  minority  into 
a  majority  will  provide  a  remedy.  If  the 
people,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
fail  to  rise  in  determined  revolt,  then  may 
we  surely  despair  of  the  future  of  the  Re- 
public. 

The  Quay  machine  has  its  net  spread 
in  every  part  of  the  State.  There  is  not 
a  hamlet  too  small  to  escape  its  attention. 
Everywhere  you  find  outposts  of  its  re- 
cruits and  retainers  who  watch  day  and 
night  the  doings  of  their  opponents, 
studying  their  characters  and  making 
mental  notes  of  possible  Benedict  Ar- 
nolds, who  may,  in  an  emergency,  be  re- 
lied upon  to  betray  their  brethren,  and 
violate  the  confidence  placed  in  them. 
Through  this  method  the  Quay  leaders 
decided  long  before  the  election  whom 
they  would  allow  to  be  returned  to  the 
Legislature,  by  dividing  into  two  groups 
the  candidates  nominated  because  of  their 
opposition  to  Mr.  Quay.  They  vigor- 
ously opposed  those  known  as  incorrup- 
tible and  were  quite  indifferent  regard- 
ing some  of  the  rest.  The  managers  of 
the  anti-Quay  forces  were  too  confident 
of  success.  They  underestimated  the 
wily  and  crafty  political  leader,  and 
made  the  grave  mistake  of  relying  upon 
a  quiet  canvass  rather  than  to  repeat  the 
vigorous  State  campaign  waged  in  1898, 

hich  resulted  in  Mr.  Quay's  first  great 
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political  defeat.  They  have  probably 
learned  by  this  time  that  a  revolt  must  be 
popularized  and  cannot  be  carried  to  a 
successful  conclusion  without  an  open 
and  aggressive  fight  on  the  hustings. 
From  twelve  to  fifteen  additional  anti- 
Quay  members  of  the  Legislature  might 
have  been  elected,  and  that  would  have 
made  Mr.  Quay's  return  to  the  United 
States  Senate  impossible.  There  is  a 
limit  to  a  man's  purse,  also  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  persons  so  debased  that 
enough  could  be  reached  and  corrupted 
by  even  an  inexhaustible  purse. 

The  election  over,  the  Quayites  knew 
at  once  that  they  had  not  enough  votes 
to  return  their  master  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  Then  their  perfect  or- 
ganization was  set  in  motion,  and  it  was 
not  long  until  machine  retainers  from 
every  part  of  the  State  reported  the  vul- 
nerable spots  in  the  opponent's  armor, 
and  the  siege  commenced.  The  drag 
net  was  spread  in  all  promising  direc- 
tions, and  enough  traitors  were  found  in 
both  parties  to  sell  their  manhood  to  the 
greatest  corrupter  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican politics.  The  result  is  a  matter  of 
history  to-day.  Quay  and  his  support- 
ers made  a  majority  out  of  a  minority.  At 
what  material  cost  is  known  only  to  the 
dispensers  and  the  recipients ;  at  what 
moral  cost  is  known  to  every  citizen  of 
the  State.  Even  the  briber  and  the 
bribed  must  hang  their  heads  in  shame. 

How  Mr.  Quay  will  be  received  in 
Washington  will  be  watched  with  much 
interest.  It  is  feared  that  the  welcome 
extended  to  him  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  may  show  an  utter  lack  of  appre- 
ciation on  their  part  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  return  him ;  unfortunately, 
good  fellowship  takes  precedence  of#hon- 
est  indignation  at  the  greatest  assault 
ever  made  upon  popular  government. 

One  explanation  of  this  deplorable  re- 
sult is  the  defect  in  our  election  laws,  and 
this  is  largely  true.  In  some  of  the 
Southern  States  the  dominant  party  is 
manly  enough  openly  to  deprive  a  large 
class  of  citizens  of  the  right  to  vote. 
With  us,  the  political  machine,  to  in- 
crease its  power  and  carry  elections,  re- 
sorts to  means  so  dark  and  dastardly  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  circumvent 
them.  A  statement  prepared  to-day  with 
the  last  United  States  Census  as  a  basis, 
shows  that  not  less  than  eighty  thousand 


fraudulent  votes  are  placed  on  the  as- 
sessor's lists  in  Philadelphia.  The  above 
result  is  arrived  at  by  taking  the  ratio  of 
voters  at  the  liberal  percentage  of  one  vo- 
ter to  each  five  persons  (the  generally  ac- 
cepted ratio  is  one  to  five  and  one-half.) 
In  one  ward — distinctly  Quay-ridden — 
as  many  as  ioo  voters  to  265  inhabitants  ; 
in  another  tainted  the  same  way,  as  many 
as  100  voters  to  266  inhabitants  were  as- 
sessed, showing  a  fraudulent  assessment 
of  nearly  50  per  cent.  In  a  single  pre- 
cinct in  the  Thirteenth  Ward,  of  which 
the  President  of  our  Select  Councils  is 
the  Quay  leader,  312  Republican  and  5 
Democratic  votes  were  counted  at  the 
municipal  election  in  February,  1899 ; 
such  flagrant  fraud  led  to  a  thorough 
canvass  of  this  precinct,  which  resulted  in 
76  Republican  and  22  Democratic  votes 
being  polled  at  the  Presidential  election 
in  1900.  In  other  words,  the  Repub- 
licans polled  or  counted  400  per  cent, 
more  votes  at  a  municipal  election  than 
they  did  at  an  important  Presidential 
election.  Is  it  a  wonder  Quay  returned 
himself  to  the  United  States  Senate  ? 

Thousands  of  so-called  "  good  citi- 
zens "  refrain  from  going  to  the  polls, 
and  make  it  all  the  easier  for  the  fraudu- 
lent voter  and  repeater  to  take  advantage 
of  the  padded  assessor's  lists,  and  swell 
the  majority  for  the  Quay  machine. 

Police  interference  to  an  unprece- 
dented extent  carried  the  day  for  Mr. 
Quay  in  Philadelphia.  This  is  best  de- 
scribed in  the  letter  addressed  to  Bishop 
Potter : 

"  Terrorism  not  surpassed  in  the  darkest 
days  of  political  outrages  in  the  South  pre- 
vailed in  many  districts  at  our  late  election. 
As  many  as  400  police  officers  and  40  detectives 
were  massed  in  a  single  ward  to  prevent  the 
free  expression  of  the  popular  will,  and  to 
carry  the  election  for  candidates  dictated  and 
favored  by  the  administration.  Legal  electors 
were  prevented  from  voting,  fraudulent  voters 
and  repeaters  were  encouraged,  and  assisted 
and  protected  from  arrest ;  in  short,  such  a 
carnival  of  election  crimes  has  probably  never 
been  equaled  in  onr  political  history." 

All  these  lamentable  facts  are  largely 
due  to  the  besetting  sins  of  the  average 
citizen,  "  cowardice,  selfishness  and  indif- 
ference." He  is  afraid  to  offend  the  par- 
ties in  power  because  they  may  retaliate 
by  interfering  with  his  business  in  the 
numerous  ways  petty  politicians  will  em- 
ploy to  annoy,  threaten  and  oppress  any 
one  who  has  the  temerity  to  think  that 
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the  public  official  is  the  servant  and  not  to  political  duties  as  found  to  a  distress- 

the  master  of  the  people.  mgly  large  extent  all  around  us.     Dis- 

It  happened  not  long  ago,  when  a  town  cuss  the  question  of  Quay's  election,  and 

meeting  was  called  to  denounce  one  of  the  methods  employed,  and  you  will  gen- 

the  most  flagrant  attempts  at  blackmail,  erally  meet  with  a  merry  laugh  as  if  the 

that  a  large  number  of  our  most  prom-  whole  thing  were  a  huge  joke.     Ask  your 

inent  citizens  declined  to  act  as  vice-presi-  neighbor  to  attend  the  primaries,  and  he 

dents  because  they  feared  the  vengeance  will  reply,  It  is  too  much  trouble.       In- 

of  the  authorities.  sist  upon  his  going  to  the  polls  on  elec- 

Such  a   state  of  affairs  could   hardly  tion  day,  and  as  likely  as  not  he  will  say  : 

exist  in  Russia,  and  it  seems  incredible  "What  is   the   use?"     Cowardice,   self- 

that     the     sovereign     American     citizen  ishness  and  indifference,  if  not  checked 

could  be  thus  cowed  into  quiet  submis-  in   the  political  life  of  the  nation,  may 

sion  to  the  autocratic  rule  of  his  supposed  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  popular  govern- 

servants.  ment,  and  give  us  instead  a  distinctly  ma- 

Selfishness  plays  a  not  unimportant  part  chine-made  oligarchy, 

in  the  degeneracy  of  public  life  to-day.  The   Societies  of  the   Mayflower  De- 

f  he  first   question    frequently  asked   by  scendants  and  of  Colonial  Wars,  the  Sons 

those  who  are  induced  to  take  an  interest  of     the     Revolution,     Colonial     Dames, 

in  public  affairs  is,  "What  is  there  in  it  Daughters  of  the   Revolution,   and   kin- 

for  me?  "  and  instead  of  giving  their  dis-  dred  organizations  should  be  induced  to 

interested  support  to  movements  for  bet-  take  the  lead  in  the  work  of  preserving 

ter  government,  they  begin  to  lay  lines  the  inheritance  so  dearly  bought  by  their 

for  political  preferment.     It  is  told  of  a  ancestors.     How  much  better  the  coun- 

new  but  ardent  advocate  of  reform  that  try  would  be,  if  instead  of  priding  our- 

after  a  few  months'  connection  with  the  selves   on  our   ancestors,   we   should   all 

movement  he  suggested  it  was  about  time  take  pride  in  following  their  illustrious 

his  name  was  mentioned  for  Mayor !  example,  and  give  our  descendants  every 

The   most   dangerous   obstacle   in   the  reason  to  be,  in  turn,  proud  of  us. 

path  of  good  government  is  indifference  Philadelphia,  pa. 
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"Newspaper    Notoriety. 

By  John  Swinton. 

ONLY  a  man  who,  like  the  present  differs  from  the  famous  one.  I  have  no- 
writer,  has  been  for  many  years  ticed,  however,  in  the  course  of  time  and 
"  behind  the  scenes  "  in  a  daily  experience,  that  newspaper  notoriety  is 
newspaper  office  can  have  any  idea  of  the  sometimes  the  beginning  of  fame,  or 
prevalence  of  the  "  itch  for  notoriety."  runs  into  it,  or  is  the  germ  of  it.  We  hear 
The  people  affected  by  it  are  numerous  frequently  of  such  '  famous  "  prize- 
beyond  counting,  and  many  of  them  fighters  as  Sullivan,  Fitzsimmons,  Shar- 
never  get  over  it.  The  growth  of  the  key  or  Corbett,  and  if  we  are  to  form  a 
distemper  in  our  time  has  been  stimu-  judgment  of  their  standing  from  the 
lated  by  the  extravagant  increase  in  the  measure  of  their  popularity,  the  admira- 
number  of  newspapers,  the  vast  enlarge-  tion  they  attract,  the  rewards  they  re- 
ment  of  the  hordes  of  their  readers,  and  ceive,  the  acclamations  that  follow  them 
the  extension  of  their  influence.  It  has  and  the  flattering  reports  of  their  heroics 
been  stimulated  also  by  the  immeasurable  in  the  press  of  New  York,  they  are  cer- 
development  of  egotism  in  this  age.  I  tainly  the  most  celebrated  men  in  the 
must  say,  too,  that  it  has  been  stimulated  United  States.  The  spectators  at  their 
by  the  unquestionable  fact  that  persons  performances  are  often  numbered  by  tens 
often  derive  benefit  or  profit  from  it.  of  thousands,  all  of  whom  have  to  pay 
I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  draw  any  "  gate-money,"  and  they  get  more  space 
line  between  notoriety  and  fame,  or  to  and  more  praise  from  the  New  York  dai- 
mark   wherein   the   notorious   individual  lies  most  in  vogue  than  all  the  artists, 
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philosophers  and  inventors  above  ground. 
I  guess,  nevertheless,  that  the  critics  who 
aver  that  the  parties  here  spoken  of  are 
merely  "  notorious  pugilists "  must  be 
left  to  argue  with  the  newspapers  which 
exalt  their  names. 

As  I  have  been  made  aware,  the  seek- 
ers of  newspaper  notoriety  resort  to  all 
kinds  of  devices  to  gain  their  end,  tho  I 
think  there  are  but  few  parties  among 
them  who  practice  direct  bribery.  Some 
of  them  get  their  names  in  the  papers  and 
thus  win  temporary  success  by  wild  or 
sensational  utterances,  or  by  startling 
.^eds,  by  personal  eccentricities,  by  fast- 
ing forty  days,  by  running  for  office,  by 
going  on  the  rampage,  by  "  shoving  the 
queer "  in  Wall  Street,  by  constantly 
shouting  "  reform,"  by  disappearing,  by 
.leading  a  funny  pug  through  the  street, 
iby  endowing  an  institution,  by  writing  a 
horrible  piece  of  poetry,  by  blarneying 
reporters,  or  even  (poor  Steve  Brodie !) 
iby  bridge- jumping,  or  by  other  ways  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Any  notoriety 
seeker  can  get  his  picture  into  two  or 
three  daily  flimsies  any  day  by  saying 
that  he  has  invented  a  new  religion,  or  is 
•a  dangerous  anarchist,  or  will  preach  a 
rag-time  sermon  with  a  banjo  accom- 
paniment. A  certain  proportion  of  no- 
toriety seekers  are  sheer  cranks  or  fakirs, 
•others  of  them  are  half  cranks,  and  more 
yet  have  a  streak  of  crankism  in  their 
.anatomy. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  fantastics  of 
.all  kinds,  there  are  plenty  of  ambitious 
iindividuals  to  whom  newspaper  notoriety 
signifies  success ;  and  this,  I  guess,  is  the 
•chief  cause  of  the  itch  for  it. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  young 
fellow  in  politics,  one  whom  the  Mug- 
wumps may  call  a  "  heeler."  When  he 
•gets  his  name  in  the  papers  for  the  first 
time  as  a  "  ward  leader  "  all  eyes  in  the 
ward  are  turned  upon  him.  His  friends 
;give  him  taffy,  while  his  foes  go  round 
abusing  him,  greatly  to  his  advantage. 
The  old  hands  call  him  an  "  upstart,"  and 
thus  help  him  along.  There  is  a  fuss  in 
the  ward  on  his  account,  and  his  name 
appears  prominently  in  the  report.  He 
is  getting  on  finely.  He  makes  a  speech, 
and  the  papers  tell  of  it.  He  secures  a 
nomination  as  alderman,  and  the  report- 
ers give  the  news,  some  of  them  favoring 
him  with  a  puff.    He  is  elected ;  he  is  the 


boss  of  the  ward  ;  he  is  on  the  highway  to 
success — all  the  result  of  that  newspaper 
notoriety  which  he  was  smart  enough  to 
make  use  of.  Every  newspaper  editor 
and  reporter  knows  how  the  small-fry 
politicians  strive  for  this  kind  of  notori- 
ety, and  how  it  helps  them.  I  may  add, 
too,  that  I  have  known  plenty  of  big  po- 
litical leaders  who  were  always  anxious 
to  get  it. 

To  play-actors,  newspaper  puffery  is 
better  than  the  applause  of  the  galleries. 
It  fills  the  house ;  it  affects  the  manager ; 
it  is  a  means  of  securing  engagements ; 
it  is  printed  on  the  play  bills ;  it  is  intox- 
icating. 

Among  prize-fighters,  there  is  a  mania 
for  newspaper  notoriety.  They  can  never 
get  enough  of  it.  They  know  that  there 
is  money  in  it. 

For  lawyers,  newspaper  notoriety  is  a 
help  in  securing  cases.  How  anxious 
many  of  them  are  to  appear  in  a  notable 
trial  which  will  be  fully  reported  every 
day  for  a  week  or  a  month,  and  in  which 
their  names  will  shine  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  a  thrilling  appeal  or  a  par- 
alyzing argument.  Why,  there  are  law- 
yers who  have  gained  scores  of  clients 
through  newspaper  notoriety.  The  New 
Yorker  who  can't  name  some  of  them 
doesn't  know  the  bar. 

If  there  be  anybody  who  thinks  that 
there  are  no  preachers  who  crave  news- 
paper notoriety  and  try  to  get  it,  let  him 
be  undeceived.  That  very  thing  may 
procure  for  a  preacher  a  better  pulpit 
than  he  has,  or  a  higher  salary.  But  The 
Independent  is  not  the  medium  through 
which  to  tell  all  I  have  learned  in  news- 
paper offices  regarding  this  particular 
matter. 

The  proverbial  modesty  of  authors  and 
of  artists  ought  to  save  them  from  the 
itch  for  newspaper  notoriety.  But  the 
fact  cannot  longer  be  concealed  that  all 
of  them  are  not  thus  saved.  And  why? 
Because  the  newspaper  may  often  be 
helpful  to  a  book,  a  picture  or  a  statue. 
Ask  the  author  of  any  one  of  a  score  of 
the  very  latest  novels.  Ask  that  log-rolling 
novelist,  Marie  Corelli.  It  would  be  no 
use  to  ask  that  distinguished  New  York 
artist  who  once  offered  to  exchange  his 
choicest  canvas  for  some  newspaper 
puffery. 

It  is  queer  that  there  are  even  hard- 
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headed  business  men  who  crave  newspa-  In  an  earlier  part  of  this  article  I  re- 

per  notoriety.  They  see  customers  in  it,  ferred  to  the  cranky,  the  vain  and  the 

and  also  profit.  silly  people  who  seek  for  it ;  but  these  are 

It  is  only  editors  of  large  experience  by  no  means  its  only  seekers.  It  is  sought 

who  know  how  many  of  our  towering  for  by  a  good  many  worldly  persons  in 

statesmen  and  swelling  orators  are  tout-  this  age  because   it  is  advantageous  to 

ers  for  newspaper  notoriety.     It  looks  to  them,  as  things  go. 

them  very  much  like  fame  or  renown.  Brooklyn,  n.  v. 


The    Story  of    a    Mob. 

By  J.    B.  Cranfill, 

Editor  of  "  The  Baptist  Standard." 

THE  spring  of  1874  is  to  me  a  most  God  and  came  South  to  spend  the  rem- 
memorable  one,  because  it  marked  nant  of  his  days  in  helping  an  ignorant 
an  era  in  which  for  the  first  time  and  needy  race.  He  sold  his  farm,  and 
I  became  the  owner  of  some  much  needed  casting  one  long,  last  loving  look  at  the 
books.  True,  there  were  many  books  in  old  New  England  hills,  he  came  to  this 
my  father's  library,  but  I  wanted  others,  new  and  as  yet  unknown  and  undevel- 
and  craved  that  these  others  should  be  oped  State  of  Texas  to  teach  a  negro 
my  very  own.  These  books  which  I  school.  To  him  his  mission  was  as  no- 
bought  were  a  "  United  States  Dispensa-  ble  as  was  the  mission  of  David  Living- 
tory,"  "  Combe's  Phrenology,"  "  Buck's  stone,  who  gave  his  long,  eventful  life  to 
Theological  Dictionary,"  a  Latin  Gram-  Africa  and  died  at  Ilala  on  his  knees, 
mar  and  a  compilation  of  prose  and  po-  When  old  man  Scoby  came  to  Texas 
etic  gems  called  "  Golden  Sheaves."  I  he  built  a  little  two-room  log  cabin  out  in 
bought  them  from  the  Scoby  boys  with  a  remote  corner  of  Bastrop  County.  I 
"  quirts,"  which  I  made  with  my  own  have  passed  his  humble  cottage  many  a 
hands.  Your  Eastern  readers  may  not  time  as  I  hunted  cattle  in  those  virgin 
know  what  a  "  quirt  "  is.  It  is  a  short,  woods.  Gathered  there  each  day,  for 
hand-made  riding  whip,  with  a  wooden  free  tuition,  were  a  score  or  more  of  lit— 
or  an  iron  handle  incased  in  rawhide,  and  tie  negro  boys  and  girls,  and  no  teacher 
is  itself  platted  from  strands  of  rawhide  ever  worked  more  earnestly  to  impart 
which  are  of  a  piece  with  that  which  cov-  knowledge  to  the  young  than  this  man 
ers  the  handle.  Its  name  is  from  the  did.  The  old  teacher  was  exclusive  and 
Spanish  cuerda — a  cord.  It  is  used  ex-  retired.  He  had  no  friends  except  the 
tensively  by  the  cowboys  and  rancheros,  negroes,  and  here  and  there  a  solitary 
who  were  its  inventors.  The  "  quirt  "  Christian  man  who  sympathized  with  his 
has  its  uses  and  abuses.  The  "  loaded  "  efforts  to  do  good,  but  who  scarcely  dared 
or  iron  handled  "  quirt  "  is  a  dangerous  to  claim  him  as  a  friend, 
weapon,  and  is  used  by  the  cowboy  to  fell  As  nearly  as  I  can  recall,  old  man 
an  unruly  caballo,  or  to  brain  a  foe.  In  Scoby  came  to  Texas  in  the  spring  of 
1874  I  was  a  cowboy,  and  on  rainy  days  1873.  In  May,  1874,  he  had  been  teach- 
would  turn  my  hand  to  making  "  quirts,"  ing  the  little  negro  school  about  a  year, 
which  were  current  in  many  a  cowboy  That  was  an  election  year.  In  the  fol- 
trade.  lowing  November,  State  and  county  of- 
The  Scoby  boys  had  a  good  reason  for  fleers  were  to  be  chosen.  Bastrop  Coun- 
trading  off  their  books.  When  they  ty  in  that  day  had  many  negro  voters, 
were  almost  too  small  to  take  cognizance  How  the  story  started  I  do  not  know ; 
of  life  and  its  stern  realities,  and  while  nobody  knows ;  but  the  tidings  spread 
yet  they  lived  upon  a  Massachusetts  abroad  that  old  man  Scoby  was  doing  all 
farm,  their  mother  died,  and  left  them  he  could  to  carry  Bastrop  County  with 
and  their  heart-broken  sire  alone.  Their  the  negro  vote.  I  did  not  believe  the 
father  was  a  benignant  Christian  gentle-  story  then,  and  do  not  now.  He  was 
man,  and  when  his  sweet  wife  died  he  never  off  his  little  place,  and  there  was  no 
answered  what  to  him   was  the  call   of  opportunity  for  political,  intrigue.     Tha^ 
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did  not  stop  the  evil  tale.     It  took  wings 
— the  wings  of  demons — and  went  forth. 

So  great  was  the  prejudice  engen- 
dered that  the  tiger  was  unchained — that 
ferocious  tiger  that  has  crimsoned  our 
land  with  blood  and  caused  the  blush  of 
shame  to  mantle  every  good  man's  cheek. 
Victor  Hugo  says  there  is  an  untamed  ti- 
ger in  every  man. 

The  mob  was  formed.  It  started  for 
the  old  man's  cabin  home.  It  started  in 
the  appropriate  darkness  of  a  moonless 
night,  and  gathered  force  and  frenzy  as  it 
came.  Before  the  final  resolution  to  com- 
mit the  murder  had  been  formed  the 
company  became  wild  with  liquor  at  a 
wayside  saloon.  It  was  thus  the  two  twin 
devils  went  forth  together  in  their  march 
of  death.  And  let  it  be  known  every- 
where, that  the  Southern  mob  and  South- 
ern bar  room  are  as  much  akin  as  were 
the  twins  of  Siam.  I  have  never  known* 
of  a  sober  mob.  First  comes  the  hell- 
born  thirst  for  human  blood,  and  after 
that  the  insatiate  thirst  for  rum.  Spell 
the  word  "  murder  "  backward  and  you 
have  red-rum !  Spell  red-rum  in  any  way 
and  you  have  murder ! 

On  that  moonless  night  in  May  the 
mob  swept  on.  Past  waving  fields  and 
flowery  vales ;  past  home-like  cottages 
that  nestled  in  the  glen ;  past  purling 
streams,  where  gentle  murmurs  spoke  of 
God,  and  warned  the  murderers  against 
their  purposed  crime;  past  sleeping 
herds  which,  weary  with  long  browsing 
in  the  luscious  grass,  had  lain  them  down 
to  rest.  At  last  the  mob,  now  hushed  and 
silent,  but  still  intent  upon  their  deed  of 
blood,  drew  near  the  little  cottage  gate. 
All  was  still.  The  old  school  teacher 
slept  as  sweetly  as  he  did  when  as  a  lit- 
tle boy  he  lay  upon  the  trundle  bed.  In- 
nocence does  not  often  have  insomnia. 
The  mob  "  halloed,"  and  the  old  man, 
thinking  some  belated  cowboy  had  lost 
his  way,  sprang  to  the  door  and  out  into 
the  yard,  where,  with  a  Christian  wel- 
come in  his  heart  and  on  his  lips,  he  was 
shot  to  death. 

There  in  a  Christian  land,  hard  by  the 
country  church,  where  preachers  talked 
of  Heaven  and  of  God,  the  bloody  deed 
was  done. 

Old  man  Scoby  was  shot  because  he 
taught  a  negro  school. 

It  was  murder — bloody,  ghastly,  cruel 
murder. 


Some  there  are  who  palliate  such  deeds 
because  they  are  committed  in  our  native 
land.     Jt  makes  me  hate  them  more. 

Tt  matters  not  whether  an  Illinois  mob 
finds  sympathy  from  a  seditious  gov- 
ernor, or  a  North  Carolina  mob  has  as  its 
apologist  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  and 
editor,  their  deeds  are  all  alike  and  smell 
to  Heaven. 

Kind  neighbors  came  next  day  and 
buried  old  man  Scoby  out  in  his  little 
farm.  His  bones  rest  there  to-day,  un- 
less some  new  settler  has  plowed  them 
up  and  thus  scattered  them  afar.  Full 
many  a  day  when  as  a  cowboy  I  was 
rounding  up  the  herd  or  searching  for  the 
stray  cows  and  steers,  I  have  seen  his 
lonely  grave,  covered  with  long  spring 
grass,  with  here  and  there  a  flower.  His 
murderers  were  never  known,  and — I 
blush  to  tell  this  truth — no  effort  was 
ever  made  to  find  them  out.  The  two 
boys  sold  off  the  books  and  furniture,  al- 
most gave  away  the  little  farm,  and  went 
their  way,  I  know  not  where.  I  have 
never  seen  them  since,  but  an  old  time 
Latin  Grammar  fell  in  my  way  the  other 
day,  and  this  is  the  story  it  brought  back 
to  my  heart. 

And  now  let  me  say  some  further  ear- 
nest words.  There  was  no  reason  for 
this  mob.  There  has  never  been  a  rea- 
son for  a  mob.  Many  times  within  my 
own  knowledge  mobs  have  murdered 
pure,  good  men,  and  woke  up  afterward 
to  their  mistake.  Not  long  ago  when 
traveling  in  another  State  our  train 
stopped  at  a  little  inland  country  place. 
While  there  a  citizen  pointed  out  to  me 
a  charred  and  blackened  stake  to  which 
not  long  before  a  negro  had  been  tied  and 
burned.  He  was  charged  with  a  name- 
less crime,  and  soon  after  he  was  mur- 
dered it  was  found  that  he  was  not  the 
guilty  man. 

In  view  of  all  the  soul-harrowing  array 
of  the  bloody  deeds  of  mobs,  I  join  hands 
heartily  with  Indiana's  patriotic  gov- 
ernor, who  recommends  that  in  each  coun- 
ty where  these  crimes  are  done,  the  heirs 
of  the  murdered  ones  be  awarded  heavy 
damages  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public 
fund. 

Let  patriots  of  every  section,  class, 
creed  and  color  join  in  the  demand  that 
mob  murder  shall  not  longer  stain  our 
national  escutcheon  with  human  blood. 

Dallas,  Texas. 


LITERATURE. 


Life    and    Letters    ol    Phillips 
Brooks* 

The  biographers  of  a  life  like  that  of 
Phillips  Brooks,  so  great  in  actual 
achievement  and  so  much  greater  in  the 
potential  achievements  which  were  lost 
in  its  premature  extinction,  have  on  their 
hands  a  double  task,  the  story  of  a  life 
and  the  indication  of  a  hope.  This  will 
account  in  some  measure  for  the  expan- 
sive fulness  and  details  of  thefc  two  com- 
pact octavos.  They  are  the  monumental 
expression  of  a  great  life  cut  short  when 
promise  was  passing  into  fulfilment,  and 
on  whose  fragments  as  they  are  gathered 
up  they  must  rely  to  show  how  great  and 
noble  it  was. 

We  speak  of  the  biographers  of  Phil- 
lips Brooks,  for  more  than  one  hand  has 
been  at  work  on  those  substantial  vol- 
umes. Great  collections  for  them  had 
been  made  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Brooks, 
that  bright  image  of  his  older  brother, 
when  death  cut  short  the  loving  work  in 
which  he  was  speeding  forward.  The 
completion  of  these  imperfect  records 
and  their  development  into  a  consistent 
literary  form  is  the  achievement  we  owe 
to  Professor  Allen.  No  one  could  have 
carried  this  large  work  through  with  a 
more  gracious  ability,  with  more  pains- 
taking assiduity  or  with  a  more  ade- 
quate sense  of  the  responsibility  involved. 

As  has  been  intimated,  he  was  writing 
a  life  which  had  not  fulfilled  itself,  whose 
secrets  did  not  lie  out  in  the  open  revela- 
tion of  a  completed  history,  but  had  to 
be  studied  in  their  sources  and  inner 
springs.  To  a  degree  this  will  show 
the  author's  plan  in  the  work  and  the 
method  of  it,  why  there  is  so  much  of  the 
family  history  and  of  young  Phillips's 
early  life  in  school,  college  and  the  theo- 
logical school  at  Alexandria.  In  all  this 
the  child  was  father  of  the  man.  Pro- 
fessor Allen  has  constructed  a  splendid 
memorial  of  the  man  by  his  patient  toil  in 
artistically  and  most  naturally  fitting  to- 
gether these  glimpses  and  fragments  of 
his  earlier  life. 

*  Life  and  Letters  ok  Phillips  Brooks.  Bv  Alexan- 
der V.  G.  Allen,  Professor  in  the  Theological  School.  Cam- 
bridge. With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  (E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.     Two  Vols.     8vo.  pp.  650  and  956.     $7.50.; 


All  these  assiduous  pains  reveal  the 
inner  quality  of  the  man.  The  Puritan 
blood  of  New  England  ran  in  his  veins, 
and  illustrated  itself  generously  in  the 
marvelous  genealogy  on  which  the  mem- 
oir is  based.  We  thank  Professor  Allen 
for  that  piece  of  work.  It  is  a  splendid 
indication  of  Puritan  New  England.  It 
is  the  sufficient  reply  to  Dr.  Furness's 
claim  that  Brooks  was  the  product  of 
Unitarian  culture.  His  mother  never 
was  Unitarian.  From  a  child  her  pray- 
ers wrapped  him  round.  He  was  trained 
by  Dr.  Vinton,  of  St.  Paul's.  The  influ- 
ences which  lay  back  in  his  making  and 
fiber  may  be  appreciated  at  their  full 
value  in  this  splendid  genealogical  chap- 
ter, which  stands  at  the  opening  of  these 
volumes. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  full 
chapters  on  young  Brooks  in  his  Latin 
school  and  Harvard  College  days.  They 
are  lengthy  and  go  into  the  subject  with 
uncommon  fullness.  But  every  detail  as 
to  the  boy  is  a  touch  in  bringing  out  the 
features  of  the  man,  while  in  itself  the 
narrative  is  one  of  those  delightful  pic- 
tures of  school  and  college  life  which  will 
grow  richer  as  they  get  older  and,  like 
pictures  by  the  great  masters,  rise  in 
value  as  the  colors  deepen  with  time. 
When  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard  he 
was  six  months  short  of  his  twentieth 
birthday.  The  documents  which  exist 
from  those  days  are  not  many,  but  Pro- 
fessor Allen  draws  his  picture  from  them 
with  unfailing  skill.  He  was  a  quiet 
man  in  college,  but  a  brilliant  writer,  tak- 
ing prizes  for  English  essays  and  doing 
the  best  writing  whenever  he  wrote. 
Much  came  to  him  from  his  long  ances- 
try, as  if  they  "  for  many  generations  had 
been  preparing  him  for  his  work.  To 
his  father  and  mother  his  indebtedness 
was  more  direct,  in  that  composite  gift 
which  united  the  love  of  the  world  that 
now  is  with  a  deep  principle  of  spiritual 
aspiration." 

Some  of  the  numerous  examples  of 
correspondence  and  writing  in  his  own 
note  books  and  elsewhere  at  this  period 
are  simply  wonderful  for  a  young  stu- 
dent hardly  nineteen  years  old. 

After    college    Brooks    tried    himself 
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first  as  a  teacher  in  the  Boston  Latin 
School  and  failed — a  keen  mortification 
to  him  all  his  life,  but  a  failure  which 
may  have  some  encouragement  in  it  for 
other  men  who  have  met  the  same  fate. 

The  story  of  his  preparation  for  the 
ministry  is  told  with  the  same  vivid  full- 
ness. It  opens  singularly  in  the  first 
step.  His  religious  life  had  been  slowly 
developing,  and  Professor  Allen  in  de* 
scribing  'with  his  gracious  touch  the 
youthful  musings  which  give  the  first  in- 
dication of  religious  experience,  says  that 
like  Lacordaire,  "  on  the  day  of  his  con- 
version he  was  already  at  heart  a  priest." 
But  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
to  study  for  the  ministry  before  he  had 
been  confirmed  as  a  communicant  in  the 
Church.  Accordingly  when  he  called  on 
Dr.  Vinton  to  ask  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  enter  the  ministry  the  Doctor 
replied  that  it  was  customary  to  be  con- 
firmed before  becoming  a  candidate  for 
orders.  He  was  not  confirmed  until  he 
had  been  studying  in  the  seminary  at 
Alexandria  one  whole  year.  The  semi- 
nary at  Alexandria  was  to  the  young  can- 
didate a  trying  and  rather  barren  expe- 
rience, but  not  without  its  influence  in 
the  making  of  the  man,  and  not  without 
interest  for  the  reader  in  its  revelation 
of  what  he  was  to  be. 

The  great  steps  which  carried  Brooks 
into  public  view  were  the  revelation  of 
himself  in  his  two  rectorships  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  his  glorious  ministry  at 
Trinity  Church,  Boston.  It  is,  however, 
an  interesting  illustration  of  the  slow  rate 
at  which  a  minister's  fame  spreads  that 
after  he  had  set  all  Philadelphia  on  fire 
and  crowded  Holy  Trinity  there  with  ad- 
miring congregations,  he  was  so  little 
known  in  Boston  that  when  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson  saw  his  name  on  the  program  for 
the  Harvard  commemoration  of  her  spns 
who  fell  in  the  war,  he  wondered  why 
such  an  unknown  young  man  had  been 
chosen  for  so  great  a  part  as  the  com- 
memoration prayer.  But  it  was  that 
prayer,  from  those  burnine  lios  and  heart 
aflame,  which  revealed  Phillips  Brooks 
to  Boston. 

We  cannot  dwell  on  the  details  of  his 
ministry.  It  is  a  most  inspiring  history, 
great  in  its  Christian  elements  and  great 
in  the  oatriotic  enthusiasm  which  made 
itself  felt  all  throw  eh  tb*  Episcopal 
Church,  not  onlv  for  the  Union  in  its 
hour  of  trial,  but  for  a  bold  and  positive 


declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  behalf  of  freedom.  On  this 
point  Brooks  was  one  of  the  bold  men  of 
the  Church,  true  to  his  Puritan  blood. 

The  first  volume  ends  with  his  resigna- 
tion of  Holy  Trinity  in  Philadelphia  and 
his  removal  to  Trinity,  Boston.  The 
second  volume  is  occupied  with  the  story 
of  his  broadening  work  and  life  at  Bos- 
ton, and  of  the  great  and  promising  open- 
ing of  his  episcopate.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  noble  life  nobly  told,  rich  in  examples 
from  his  own  sermons,  letters  and  ad- 
dresses, and  with  rather  numerous  exam- 
ples of  his  verse,  of  which  he  left  enough 
to  make  a  volume  of  considerable  size. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  Economics.* 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  to  be  praised 
in  that  his  practice  approximates  his 
preaching.  He  urges  the  obligation  of 
large  giving  for  the  public  good,  and 
his  benefactions  follow  hard  upon  the 
promulgation  of  his  doctrines.  As  a 
philanthropist  his  place  is  secure. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  his 
place  as  an  economist  is  so  well  estab- 
lished. The  optimism  naturally  aris- 
ing from  the  possession  of  so  many  mil  - 
lions  of  dollars  may  entail  fatal  limita- 
tions on  one's  judgment  of  social  ques- 
tions. Yet  his  writings  are  widely  read  ; 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  is 
prone  to  give  readier  ear  to  the  eco- 
nomic disquisitions  of  a  successful  mer- 
chant or  manufacturer  than  to  those  of 
the  most  learned  student.  Business 
success  is  a  proof  of  the  knowledge  of 
things  at  first  hand  not  to  be  attained  by 
the  mere  investigator  and  thinker.  Even 
such  a  man  as  Mayor  Jones,  of  Toledo, 
when  reflecting  on  the  stir  which  his  so- 
cial teachings  have  unquestionably  pro- 
duced, may  thank  his  stars  for  the  sup- 
port given  to  him  as  a  social  propagand- 
ist by  the  fact  of  his  being  a  successful 
manufacturer.  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  has 
won  a  far  larger  share  of  the  profits  of 
industry,  earns  a  proportionately  larger 
share  of  attention  as  a  popular  economic 
authority. 

Only  a  part  of  the  essays  collected  in 
this  volume  deal  with  Mr.  Carnegie's 
doctrines  concerning  the  acquirement  and 

*The  Gospel  ok  Wealth  and  Other  Timely  Essays. 
By  Andrezv  Carnegie,  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.    $2,OQ 
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handling  of  wealth.  The  others  have  to 
do  with  a  variety  of  questions,  such  as 
imperialism,  home  rule  in  America,  de- 
mocracy in  England  and  the  feelings 
of  Americans  toward  the  mother  country. 
His  opinions  on  these  subjects  are,  of 
course,  of  less  public  concern  than  his 
opinions  on  business  and  social  questions ; 
it  is  to  the  latter  that  the  reader  will  in- 
stinctively turn. 

The  gospel  of  wealth  is  set  forth  in 
three  essays  and  is  to  some  extent 
touched  upon  in  three  other  essays.  The 
two  first  of  the  former  three,  appearing 
in  the  North  American  Review,  laid 
down  the  proposition  that  the  present 
system  of  capitalist  production  should 
continue,  since  it  had  ethically  justified 
itself ;  but  that  the  great  accumulations  of 
wealth  should  be  distributed  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  holder,  for  the  endow- 
ment of  institutions  calculated  to  benefit 
society.  Reprinted  in  England,  these 
two  essays  caused  a  considerable  discus- 
sion, whereupon  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  The  Contemporary  Review 
(1891),  further  elucidated  his  doctrine 
and  at  the  same  time  defended  himself 
from  a  number  of  criticisms.  Two  es- 
says, published  in  1886,  deal  with  the 
labor  question,  and  the  sixth  and  last  of 
his  economic  papers,  published  in  The 
Century  Magazine  in  1900,  deals  with 
the  trusts. 

The  matter  in  his  earlier  articles  has 
been  well  threshed  out  by  means  of  fre- 
quent controversies.  We  cannot  say  that 
the  author's  answer  to  a  pointed  criticism 
leveled  at  his  gospel  of  wealth  has  been 
particularly  convincing.  If  great  for- 
tunes are  great  blessings  to  a  community 
because  certain  good  can  be  done  with 
them,  said  in  effect  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette, they  are  no  less  great  curses,  be- 
cause certain  evil  is  actually  done  with 
them.  To  this  the  author  replied  that  it 
is  no  argument  against  a  gospel  that  it  is 
not  lived  up  to ;  and  that  Christianity  it- 
self carries  a  creed  somewhat  in  advance  of 
the  practices  of  Christians.  The  thought- 
ful will  hardly  accept  this  rejoinder  as  a 
sufficient  justification  for  the  vast  for- 
tunes that  have  been  made  in  recent  years 
— particularly  such  fortunes  as  have  been 
made  through  the  use  of  most  question- 
able means — and  on  turning  back  to  the 
earlier  articles,  quite  as  fragile  and  incon- 


clusive arguments  are  found.  The  dec- 
laration that  that  country  is  most  blessed 
that  has  the  most  millionaires  is  sup- 
ported by  the  very  dubious  statement 
that  there  are  no  millionaires  in  India, 
China  or  Japan ;  and  evidently  conceding 
that  the  point  is  not  yet  proved,  a  de- 
lightful syllogism  is  made  to  this  effect : 
since  in  America  labor  is  better  paid  than 
elsewhere  and  since  in  America  there  are 
more  millionaires  than  elsewhere,  ergo, 
high  wages  for  labor  are  directly  de- 
pendent upon  a  great  number  of  million- 
aires. This  is  a  conclusion  that  cannot 
be  rationally  supported.  There  are  few 
or  no  millionaires  in  either  Switzerland 
or  New  Zealand,  and  yet  in  either  coun- 
try labor  probably  receives  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  the  national  income  than  falls 
to  its  share  in  either  England  or  Amer- 
ica, the  breeding  grounds  of  millionaires. 
We  are  not  clear  as  to  the  basis  upon 
which  Mr.  Carnegie's  theory  of  obliga- 
tion to  distribute  wealth  is  founded ; 
whatever  it  be,  the  demurrer  may  per- 
tinently be  made,  that  since,  according  to 
the  author,  capitalistic  individualism  has 
produced  such  beneficent  effects  it  would 
be  far  better  to  retain  the  great  hoards 
in  productive  enterprises  than  to  trans- 
mute them  into  passive  capital — the  ma- 
terially unproductive  status  of  money  ex- 
pended in  libraries  and  concert  halls. 

The  author's  defense  of  the  effects  of 
unrestricted  capitalism  mounts  into  rhap- 
sody in  his  recent  paper  on  trusts,  while 
the  persons  unable  to  share  his  optimism 
are  charitably  set  down  as  "  superficial 
politicians."  Trusts,  he  declares,  can 
never  be  monopolies,  except  from  the 
possession  of  patents,  the  ownership  of 
practically  the  entire  supply  of  a  par- 
ticular raw  material,  or  the  control  of 
territory.  The  first,  he  maintains,  is 
beneficial,  and  the  second  two  have  been 
achieved  by  but  one  corporation,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  are  not  like- 
ly to  be  again  achieved  by  any  other  cor- 
poration. Trusts,  he  furthermore  declares, 
bring  reduced  prices  of  commodities  and 
"  tend  to  bring  to  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
in  greater  degree  than  ever,  more  and 
more  of  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  and  into 
their  lives  more  of  sweetness  and  light." 
He  looks  upon  the  growth  of  trusts  as 
a  mere  detail  in  the  "  free  play  of  compe- 
tition."    The  idea  that  the  formation  of 
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trusts  is  an  attempt  to  escape  the  bane- 
ful effects  of  unrestricted  competition — 
that  the  trusts  seek,  as  far  as  lies  in  their 
power,  the  elimination  of  individual  war- 
fare— is  evidently  an  idea  foreign  to  the 
economics  of  Mr.   Carnegie. 


Divining  Rods  and  Water 
Witches.* 

It  is  customary  in  many  places  in  the 
United  States  to  call  upon  a  "  water 
witch  "  to  select  a  site  for  a  well.  The 
seeker  after  water  takes  a  limber  forked 
twig,  preferably  of  "  witch  "  hazel,  but 
in  the  absence  of  this  magical  wood 
peach  or  willow  does  as  well,  and  hold- 
ing this  tightly  in  his  clenched  hands 
with  the  fork  upward  he  walks  back  and 
forth  until  it  turns  suddenly  downward 
with  a  force  supposed  to  be  influenced  by 
the  proximity  and  quantity  of  the  wa- 
ter underneath  the  ground.  If  the  hands 
are  not  relaxed  the  turning  of  the  stick 
may  be  so  violent  as  to  twist  off  the  bark. 
Popular  opinion  in  regard  to  the  practice, 
as  in  all  such  matters,  ranges  from  blind 
credulity  to  equally  blind  skepticism.  One 
person  will  tell  you  of  many  cases  where 
the  forked  switch  has  located  water 
where  only  dry  wells  had  been  previously 
sunk ;  another  will  boast  of  his  "  expo- 
sure "  of  a  diviner  by  leading  him  blind- 
folded over  unknown  water  pipes ;  a  third 
takes  refuge  in  that  most  convenient  of 
all  substitutes  for  clear  thought  and 
states  his  belief  that  "  there  is  something 
in  it ;  "  a  fourth  will  talk  of  the  attraction 
of  the  water  in  the  moist  twig  for  the  wa- 
ter below  ("  just  as  the  roots  seek  wet 
soil,  you  know"),  or  of  the  electricity 
generated  by  the  friction  of  the  running 
water. 

The  study  of  Professor  Barrett  under 
review  covers  some  five  hundred  pages, 
and  has  extended  over  many  years,  in- 
volving the  writing  of  thousands  of  let- 
ters, and  several  hundred  cases  of  wa- 
ter divination  have  been  more  or  less 
completely  investigated.  The  literature 
and  history  of  the  subject,  which  run  back 
to  about  1550,  have  been  abstracted  and 
discussed.     The  work  is  admirable  both 

*  On  the  So-Called    Divining  Rod.       By  Prof.  W.F. 

Barrett,  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  in  ths  Royal 

College  of  Science,    Ireland.      Boston       The   Proceedings 

of  the   Society   for  Psychical  Research.     July,    1897,  and 

October,  1900.     50  cents  each. 


for  its  thoroughness  and  impartial  tem- 
per, and  if  it  lie  not  conclusive  it  is  no 
fault  of  the  author. 

The  facts  proved  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized. Any  physical  reaction  or  con- 
nection between  the  divining  rod  and  the 
object  sought  is  out  of  the  question  for 
three  reasons :  First,  the  divining  rod 
may  be  of  almost  any  material,  wood  of 
any  kind,  wire  or  aluminum,  and  of  dif- 
ferent shapes,  forked,  straight,  or  curved  ; 
second,  the  motion  of  the  rod  may  be 
either  up,  down,  or  circular  as  agreed 
upon ;  third,  the  same  means  are  used  to 
find  water,  metals  and  minerals  of  all 
sorts,  buried  treasure,  gas  pipes,  coal,  fos- 
sils, murderers,  etc.  Professor  Barrett 
also  proves  very  clearly  that  the  motion 
of  the  rod  is  due  to  muscular  movement 
prompted  by  subconscious  suggestion. 
This  brings  it  into  the  familiar  class  of 
planchette,  suspended  rings,  tipping  ta- 
•  bles  and  muscle  reading,  and  for  all  such 
indicators  of  the  subliminal  Professor 
Barrett  proposes  the  useful  word  "  auto- 
scopes." 

In  regard  to  the  success  of  the  "  dows- 
ers," as  they  are  called  in  England  in 
finding  water,  the  evidence  will  not  ap- 
pear so  conclusive  to  every  one  as  it  does 
to  the  author.  After  eliminating  the 
cases  of  fraud  and  of  suggestion  there  re- 
mains the  residuum  of  well  established 
fact  that  certain  individuals  often  stran- 
gers to  the  locality  and  ignorant  of  its 
geology  and  sometimes  blindfolded,  have 
in  about  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  located 
points  where  water  was  found  near  the 
surface ;  that  in  a  few  cases  there  was  no 
geological  evidence  or  surface  indications 
to  aid,  and  that  in  some  instances  "  dows- 
ers "  have  succeeded  where  scientific  ex- 
perts have  failed.  The  question  is,  How 
much  does  this  prove  ?  Professor  Barrett 
thinks  it  proves  that  these  persons  possess 
a  supernormal  faculty  for  discerning  wa- 
ter or  other  hidden  objects ;  some  kind  of 
a  "  transcendental  perceptive  power." 

If  we  come  to  a  different  conclusion,  it 
is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  compliment 
to  Professor  Barrett  than  otherwise ;  for 
if  we  were  not  sure  that  he  tells  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth 
we  would  not  feel  free  to  accept  his  re- 
sults at  par  and  yet  reject  his  deduction. 
The  difficulty  with  all  such  indications  of 
supernormal  power  is  that  they  lurk  al- 
most exclusively  in  dark  corners,  and  it  is 
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impossible  to  discuss  them  in  a  scientific 
way.  The  mathematical  law  of  proba- 
bilities cannot  be  applied  with  accuracy 
to  cases  of  the  cure  of  disease,  of  coinci- 
dental apparitions  or  finding  under- 
ground water. 

To  take,  for  example,  one  of  Professor 
Barrett's  experiments,  a  "  dowser "  in- 
dicated two  points  in  a  field  where  water 
would  be  found,  and  one  where  it  would 
not  be,  and  on  boring  the  wells  on  these 
spots  the  prediction  proved  to  be  correct. 
Now  this  is  very  good  as  far  as  it  goes ; 
but  how  far  does  it  go  ?  No  one  can  tell, 
because  unless  we  know  what  part  of  the 
field  overlies  water-bearing  strata  we  do 
not  know  what  probability  there  is  of  hit- 
ting it  by  chance.  The  same  dowser  was 
placed  over  a  buried  water-pipe,  and  wa- 
ter run  through  it  at  intervals  by  a  secret 
signal.  The  number  of  times  the  dowser 
proved  to  be  right  under  these  conditions 
was  very  little  different  from  the  number 
given  by  pure  chance  coincidence.  This 
failure  of  the  experiment  where  the  con- 
ditions were  under  control  and  the 
chances  could  be  calculated  must  out- 
weigh any  number  of  experiments  like 
the  first,  where  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  evidential  value  of  the  results. 
The  cases  reported  where  different  men 
or  the  same  man  blindfolded  point  out 
repeatedly  the  same  spot  are  more  worthy 
of  study  than  the  question  whether  the 
spot  is  a  good  well  site. 

As  Professor  Barrett  has  included  few 
American  cases,  some  notes  on  our  cus- 
toms may  be  of  interest.  In  this  coun- 
try persons  supposed  to  possess  the  power 
of  finding  water  are  usually  called  "  wa- 
ter witches,"  and  the  word  "  dowser " 
and  its  derivatives  we  have  never  heard. 
Since  witch  is  here  applied  to  persons  of 
both  sexes,  as  it  used  to  be,  it  is  probable 
that  the  phrase  has  lingered  in  sub-liter- 
ary parlance  with  its  original  significa- 
tion. According  to  Dr.  Murray  the 
words  douse  (or  dowse),  to  dip  toward 
water,  and  douse,  to  dip  under  water, 
are  not  related,  altho  it  seems  strange  that 
two  words  of  the  same  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation, and  meaning  so  nearly  the 
same  thing,  should  have  no  etymological 
connection.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing 
that  the  word  douse  (trans.)  to  duck  un- 
der water,  which  is  marked  obsolete  in 
the  Oxford  Dictionary,  and  of  which  no 
quotation  is  given  later  than  the  seven- 


teenth century,  is  in  common  use  in  the 
United  States. 

In  this  business  we  have  apparently 
distanced  the  old  century  as  usual.  Our 
diviners  predict  water  at  depths  of  five 
hundred  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  with  the 
same  confidence  and  success  as  the  Eng- 
lish at  five  or  fifteen.  It  is  amusing  to 
see  that  Professor  Barrett  counts  it  a  dry 
spot  if  water  is  not  found  within  twenty 
feet.  We  guess  one  of  Professor  Bar- 
rett's fifteen-foot  clairvoyants  would 
have  to  put  on  spectacles  to  see  through  a 
thousand  feet  of  solid  rock  as  we  have  to 
in  the  arid  region.  In  a  soggy  little  tus- 
sock like  England  a  clairvoyant  would 
have  to  be  pretty  myopic  if  his  twig  did 
not  point  down  all  the  time. 

The  Diverting  History  of  John 
Gilpin,  by  William  Cowper,  illustrated 
by  Charles  E.  Brock;  and  The  Sensi- 
tive Plant,  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  il- 
lustrated by  Laurence  Housman,  are  two 
beautiful  volumes  in  "  The  Illustrated 
English  Poems "  series  edited  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Rhys.  The  John  Gilpin  is  charm- 
ingly pictured  by  Mr.  Brock.  As  for  the 
Sensitive  Plant,  we  do  not  particularly 
admire  its  illustrations,  albeit  they  are 
striking  to  a  degree.  Doubtless  the  artist 
has  exhibited  a  genius  for  fantastic  sym- 
bolical expression,  and  his  work  will 
please  those  who  care  at  all  for  exagger- 
ated distortion  of  life  in  art.  We  prefer 
to  read  our  Shelley  quite  free  of  such 
aids.  And  yet  these  wild  looking  pic- 
tures give  the  beautiful  book  a  sort  of 
attraction  not  to  be  easily  escaped.  To 
some  minds  they  may  have  a  strong  in- 
terpretative value.  ( New  York :  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.    $1.50  each.) 

Richelieu  and  the  Growth  of  the 
French  Power.  By  James  Brcck  Per- 
kins, LL.D.  (New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  $1.50.)  This  is  No.  XXIX  of  the 
"  Heroes  of  the  Nations  "  series,  compris- 
ing studies  of  the  lives  and  times  of  great 
men  who  have  particularly  influenced 
periods  of  national  history.  Richelieu  is 
sketched  by  Dr.  Perkins  with  interesting 
cleverness.  The  story  of  the  great  Car- 
dinal's career  and  of  France  in  his  time 
is  told  clearly  and  well.  Many  illustra- 
tions aid  the  text,  which  is  unincumbered 
with  notes.  There  are  some  maps,  and  a 
good  index  closes  the  volume. 
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Literary   Notes. 


Hall  Caine's  forthcoming  novel  is  entitled 
"  Rome." 

....Poultney  Bigelovv's  "Colonization  and 
Its  Problems  "  will  be  issued  in  the  spring  by 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

.  ..  .Charles  A.  Clapp,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  publishers  in  the  city,  died  last 
week.  He  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  with  which  he  has  been  con- 
nected for  over  thirty  years. 

....Sir  John  Tenniel  has  retired  from  the 
editorship  of  Punch,  after  having  been  con- 
nected with  that  most  humorous  English  pub- 
lication for  fifty  years.  Sir  John  is  now  past 
eighty  years  old  and  has  nobly  earned  his  rest. 

"The  Diary  of  Samuel   Pepys/'  edited 

by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.R.S.,  is  now  on  sale 
at  the  house  of  Croscup  &  Sterling  Co.,  New 
York  City.  This  is  an  entirely  unabridged 
edition  and  contains  the  notes  of  Lord  Bray- 
brooke. 

A.  Lovell  &  Co.,  New  York  have  re- 
sumed the  publication  of  the  "  American  His- 
tory Leaflets,"  under  the  editorship  of  Pro- 
fessors Hart  and  Channing,  of  Harvard.  The 
next  leaflet  will  be  entitled  "  Extracts  from 
John  Winthrop's  History  of  New  England." 

....  The  Magazine  of  American  History  is 
to  be  immediately  revived,  and  will  be  con- 
ducted conjointly  by  William  S.  Stone  and 
William  Abbott.  Its  form  and  size  remain  the 
same  as  heretofore.  Issued  monthly  at  281 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City ;   $4.00  a  year. 

....A  new  Christian  Socialist  monthly, 
Social  Ideals,  reaches  our  desk.  It  is  attract- 
ively gotten  out  and  it  appears  to  be  distinct- 
ly above  the  average  of  radical  periodicals  in 
force,  reasonableness  and  courtesy.  It  is  pub- 
lished at  Elgin,  111.,  and  the  subscription  is 
$1.00  per  year. 

....The  American  Publishers'  Association 
has  just  been  incorporated  in  this  State.  Col. 
Harvey,  of  Harper's,  one  of  the  directors, 
says  it  is  in  no  sense  a  trust,  but  merely  an 
association  to  enable  publishers  to  act  to- 
gether; to  assist  writers  in  their  art;  and  to 
"  enhance  American  literature." 

....The  publication  of  "Poems  and  Fan- 
cies," the  tenth  volume  of  the  works  of  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  finishes  the  new  uni- 
form edition  of  the  complete  works  of  the 
famous  author  of  "  The  Man  Without  a  Coun- 
try." We  trust  that  Dr.  Hale  will  live  to 
write  enough  so  that  several  "  complete  edi- 
tions "  of  his  works  will  yet  have  to  be  made. 

....The  authorship  of  the  already  famous 
"  An  Englishwoman's  Love  Letters "  still 
remains  an  enigma,,  although  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  author  is  still  living.  In 
England-  The  Academy  seems  to  think  that 
the  cause  of  the  separation  of  the  lovers  can 
be  explained  most  satisfactorily  in  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  hero  discovered  the  heroine 
was  his  sister. 


Pebbles. 

u  I  see  my  finish,"  gasped  the  canine,  and 
continued  in  pursuit  of  his  caudal  append- 
age.— Yale  Record. 

....Everybody  else  having  handed  down  a 
decision  in  the  Porto  Rican  case,  we  shall  now 
hear  what  the  court  has  to  say. — The  Chicago 
Record. 

....Teacher  (suspiciously)  :  "Who  wrote 
your  composition,  Johnny?"  Johnny:  "My 
father."  Teacher:  "What,  all  of  it?" 
Johnny:  "  No'm  ;    I  helped  him." — Tit-Bits. 

. . . ."  When  I  first  met  you,"  cried  the  wo- 
man who  had  been  married  for  her  money, 
"  you   occupied   a  low;    menial   position ;     but 

now,  thanks  to  me,  your  position "     "  Is  a 

hymeneal  one,"  her  husband  interrupted. — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

She:   "What  if  I  have  loved  another, 

dear?  Don't  you  know  it  has  only  prepared 
me  for  the  greater,  higher  love  I  have  for 
you?  "  "  That's  all  right,  but  how  do  I  know 
that  the  love  you  now  have  for  me  isn't  pre- 
paring you  for  a  greater,  higher  love  for  some 
one  else?  " — Life. 

....Bolus:  "You  have  a  perfectly  sound 
constitution,  sir.  You  are  overworked  a  little 
and  run  down.  That  is  why  your  physical 
energies  have  begun  to  flag."  Oop:  "  Then  in 
my  case  the  constitution  does  not  follow  the 
flag.  Thanks,  doctor.  That  settles  one  vexed 
question. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Citizen:    "My    house    at   No.    4,916,718 

Uneasy  Street  was  robbed  last  night !  "  New 
York  Police  Captain  (to  clerk)  :  "  Mr.  Smith, 
please  look  in  your  books  and  see  if  a  permit 
was  issued  to  anybody  to  rob  the  premises  at 
No.  4,916,718  Uneasy  Street  last  night. — 
Puck. 

....Everybody  has  heard  of  the  twins  that 
were  named  Kate  and  Duplicate.  Represent- 
ative Brosius,  of  Pennsylvania,  adds  to  the 
collection  of  similar  names  by  telling  the  story 
of  the  twins  who  were  named  Peter  and  Re- 
peater. But  even  these  do  not  exhaust  the 
list,  for  Mr.  Brosius  also  seriously  asks  the 
world  to  believe  that  there  were  a  pair  of  boys 
who  were  called  Max  and  Climax. — Washing- 
ton Post. 

This  year  had  gloomily  begun 

For  Willie  Weeks,,  a  poor  man's        SUN. 

He  was  beset  with  bill  and  dun, 

And  he  had  very  little  MON. 

"  This  cash,"  said  he,  "  won't  pay  my  dues. 
I've  nothing  here  but  ones  and  TUES." 

A  bright  thought  struck  him,  and  he  said, 
"  The  rich  Miss  Goldrocks  I  will        WED." 

But,  when  he  paid  his  court  to  her, 

She  lisped,  but  firmly  said,  "  No,        THUR." 

"  Alas,"  said  he,  "  then  I  must  die ! 
Although  hereafter  I  may  FRI." 

They  found  his  gloves  and  coat  and  hat, 
The  coroner  upon  them  SAT. 

— Carolyn  Wells. 


EDITORIALS. 


The  End  of  the  Victorian  Age. 

We  can  say  no  more  of  her  whose  last 
hours  are  ebbing  in  the  sunny  Osborne 
House,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  than  all  the 
world  will  say.  We  would  not  deal  in 
unearned  superlatives,  but  it  is  nothing 
less  than  the  truth  to  say  that  she  has 
been  a  most  womanly  woman,  a  most 
queenly  queen.  In  every  sphere  of  that 
long  life,  on  which  the  rays  of  public  ob- 
servation and  criticism  were  constantly 
focused,  she  has  been  found  stainless  and 
admirable.  Justly  have  Britons  every- 
where felt  a  pride  in  their  sovereign. 

'One  is  a  woman  before  she  is  a  Queen. 
As  a  young  woman  Victoria  took  upon 
herself  a  true  woman's  burdens  and  joys. 
As  a  wife  she  was  a  model  to  every  home 
of  faithfulness,  devotion  and  love.  She 
was  the  affectionate  mother  of  many  chil- 
dren, whom  she  ruled  as  a  mother  should, 
teaching  them  that  character  was  the 
highest  nobility.  Hers  was  a  far  nobler 
example  than  that  of  the  other  great 
Queen  of  England,  who  disdained  the 
chains  of  wedlock.  As  a  widow  she  never 
ceased  to  honor  the  memory  of  her  be- 
loved husband.  A  finer  pattern  of  do- 
mestic life  could  not  have  been  set  to  the 
world,  in  which  now  for  many  years  she 
has  been  premier  monarch. 

Queen  Victoria's  personal  influence  has 
always  been  exercised  for  what  was 
pure.  This  is  saying  a  great  deal.  It 
does  not  mean  simply  that  her  own 
life  was  pure,  that  no  stray  breath 
of  blemish  ever  attached  to  her 
name,  but  that  what  was  morally  foul 
was  not  allowed  room  in  her  pres- 
ence. Royal  courts  have  not  always  been 
Edens  of  simplicity ;  kings  and  queens 
have  not  been  examples  of  purity.  But 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  was  a  puritan 
in  her  demand  for  clean  living  among 
those  that  had  the  entrance  to  her  court. 
This  influence  has  been  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  morality  of  the  nation  and 
the  world.  It  has  put  a  ban  on  badness. 
It  has  compelled  evil  to  own  itself  bad 
manners  as  well  as  bad  character. 

*fThe  woman  became  the  Queen,  and  all 
the  royal  duties  she  most  worthily  per- 


formed. A  British  sovereign  has  no  right 
to  initiate,  to  direct  legislation;  the  duty 
is  simply  executive.  Victoria  did  all  that 
a  British  Queen  could  do.  She  well  up- 
held the  dignity  of  her  office,  the  honor 
of  the  throne.  She  carried  the  interests 
of  the  nation,  of  the  growing  Empire,  in 
her  heart.  She  restrained  the  passions 
or  the  ambitions  of  her  people  and  her 
Ministers,  making  herself  always  the  ad- 
vocate of  peace.  She  hated  war ;  she  be- 
lieved rather  in  the  victories  of  peace. 
As  hers  is  the  longest  reign  in  the  history 
of  the  nation,  and  hers  the  longest  life 
allotted  to  any  British  sovereign,  so  we 
may  be  sure  that  no  succeeding  ruler  will 
leave  behind  him  a  more  stainless  and 
honored  name,  as  none  more  honored  and 
stainless  has  come  before. 

We  speak  of  the  Elizabethan  Age.  For 
many  centuries  Englishmen  will  speak  of 
the  Victorian  Age.  More  than  any  other 
period  in  English  history  the  two  long 
reigns  of  the  two  Queens  have  given  dis- 
tinction to  English  history  and  literature. 
The  Elizabethan  Age  lasted  forty-five 
years.  It  humbled  Spain,  made  England 
the  prime  Power  of  Europe,  conquered 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  organized  the 
Church  of  England,  and  fixed  Protestant- 
ism as  the  religion  of  the  throne  and  the 
land,  established  commerce  with  India 
and  explored  America,  and  so  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  British  Empire.  It 
gave  form  and  substance  to  English  let- 
ters, so  that,  after  Chaucer,  English  lit- 
erature begins  with  Elizabethan  Spenser 
and  Sidney  and  Raleigh  and  Bacon  and 
Jonson  and  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare. 
The  Victorian  Age  has  lasted  sixty-three 
years.  During  that  time,  with  some 
wars,  there  has  been  general  peace.  The 
British  Empire  has  been  developed  and 
consolidated  by  the  immense  extension 
of  its  Indian  and  African  empire,  by  the 
populating  of  Canada  and  Australia,  and 
by  the  enormous  advance  of  manufac- 
tures and  all  the  arts  of  material  civiliza- 
tion in  Great  Britain  itself,  by  its  rule  of 
the  seas,  and  most  by  the  perfected  power 
of  its  free  people  and  free  Parliament. 
In  literature  and  in  science  it  has  created 
a  revolution.  The  dearth  of  great  writers 
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since  Shakespeare  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor, Milton,  has  been  broken  by  a  bril- 
liant succession  of  poets,  historians  and 
philosophers ;  while  the  scholars,  the  dis- 
coverers, the  inventors  of  these  six  dec- 
ades have  shed  eternal  glory  on  the  name 
of  their  Queen,  as  on  their  own  names. 
It  has  been  a  time,  once  more,  of  intel- 
lectual flood,  of  evolution  and  of  noble 
utterance  and  accomplishment  for  the 
language,  for  the  people,  for  the  Empire, 
for  the  world. 

In  the  greatness  of  the  Victorian  Age 
we  of  the  United  States  have  our  part; 
we  demand  a  share  in  the  honor  that  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Queen  and  Empress. 

& 

If  the  Churches  are  Not  Filled, 

Why? 

A  clerical  reader  of  The  Independ- 
ent who  liked  the  editorial  on  working- 
men  and  the  churches,  a  fortnight  ago, 
would  have  been  yet  better  satisfied,  he 
says,  if  on  one  important  point  we  had 
been  more  explicit.  Granting  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  judgment  that  working- 
men  will  be  drawn  back  to  the  Church 
"  when  the  Church  offers  to  them  every 
Sunday  morning  something  which  they 
feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  miss  or  to 
live  without,"  he  thinks  that  many  of  our 
readers  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
thought  'elaborated.  "  Is  your  indict- 
ment against  the  Protestant  pulpit  of  to- 
day," he  asks,  "  for  '  theological  and  mor- 
alizing preaching ; '  if  so,  what  kind  of 
preaching,  in  your  judgment,  would 
bring  changed  results  if  substituted  for 
that  now  in  vogue?" 

If  we  were  disposed  to  be  captious  we 
could  say  that  such  questions  are  put  to 
the  laity  by  the  clergy  rather  often  now- 
adays ;  and  that  the  asking  is  significant 
of  a  curiously  changed  relation  of  the 
clerical  profession  to  the  general  public, 
if  comparisons  are  made  with  American 
society  of  half  a  century  or  more  ago. 
The  clergy  did  not  then  ask  what  they 
should  do  to  be  saved.  They  told  other 
mortals,  of  commoner  clay,  what  they 
should  do  to  be  saved. 

But  we  have  no  desire  to  be  captious, 
and  so  we  will  only  suggest  that  the  first 
thing  which  the  clergy  will  probably  have 
to  do," if  they  sincerely  desire  to  offer  to 
their  congregations  every  Sunday  morn- 


ing something  which  nobody  in  the  com- 
munity can  afford  to  miss  or  to  live  with- 
out, will  be  to  assume  once  more  the  at- 
titude of  leadership.  There  was  a  grain 
of  truth  in  the  remark  of  the  workingman 
from  whose  letter  we  quoted,  that  work- 
ingmen  often  prefer  the  "  authority  "  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  "  pri- 
vate judgment  "  of  the  Protestant.  It  is 
human  nature  in  all  social  ranks  to  listen 
respectfully  to  men  who  evidently  are 
competent  to  teach  and  to  guide ;  to  fol- 
low more  or  less  obediently  leaders  who 
know  what  they  want  and  how  to  get  it. 
It  is  not  as  easy,  however,  for  clergy- 
men nowadays  to  take  the  lead  in  thought 
and  in  morals  as  it  used  to  be ;  and  there's 
the  rub.  A  man  cannot  very  well  play 
the  role  of  a  leader  of  thought  if,  in  in- 
tellectual matters,  he  is  everlastingly  try- 
ing to  catch  up  with  the  procession ;  and 
who  will  deny  that  this  is  exactly  what 
the  clerical  profession  has  been  trying  to 
do  ever  since  the  "  Origin  of  Species  " 
was  published  in  1859? 

If  it  be  said  that  it  is  unfair  to  demand 
that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  shall  be  in 
the  van  of  scientific  thought  where,  neces- 
sarily, he  is  not  an  original  worker,  the 
question  may  be  amended,  and  we  may 
ask,  How  many  American  clergymen 
would  be  willing  to  kiss  the  Holy  Book 
and  solemnly  to  swear  that  they  have 
made  a  reasonably  decent  effort  to  keep 
themselves  informed  of  the  progress  of 
biblical  criticism    and    of    archeological 

'  discovery  ?  Observe,  we  do  not  ask  how 
many  have  accepted  the  conclusions  of 
the  so-called  higher  critics,  or  of  the^ex- 
plorers.  That  would  be  another  matter. 
We  ask  only  how  many  have  made  an  ef- 
fort to  keep  themselves  decently  in- 
formed, as  educated  men,  of  what  has 
been  going  on.  If  they  have  not  dorse 
this,  how  can  they  expect  their  Sunday 
morning  discourses  to  compete  in  inter- 
est and  in  drawing  power  with  the  Sun- 
day newspaper  and  the  latest  magazine  ? 
There  the  pewholder  can  read  for  him- 
self fairly  accurate  accounts  of  investiga- 
tions, discoveries  and  scholarly  theories 
which  perhaps  the  parson  hasn't  found  it 
necessary,  as  a  matter  of  conscience  or  of 
professional  pride,  to  understand  a  little 
more  thoroughly,  and  with  a  little  nicer 
critical  discrimination,  than  the  parishon- 

'-  er,  who  has  a  right  to  look  to  him  for 
guidance. 
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All  this  may  be  met  by  the  objection  that 
the  clergyman  can  no  longer  hope,  and 
should  no  longer  attempt,  to  be  a  leader 
of  thought.  Knowledge  had  become  a 
big  and  serious  thing,  which  amateurs 
had  better  not  fool  with.  Let  the  minister 
stick  to  the  things  of  the  spirit,  and  leave 
carnal  scholarship  to  less  exalted  souls. 

Very  well,  then,  let  us  change  the  di- 
rection of  our  inquiry  once  again,  and 
put  yet  another  question.  How  many 
clergymen  are  prepared  to  say  on  their 
honor  as  gentlemen  (we  won't  ask  them 
to  swear  this  time)  that  they  are  fearless- 
ly and  honestly  taking  the  lead  in  most, 
or  even  in  many,  of  the  really  vital  moral 
movements  in  their  own  parishes,  and  are 
not  merely  talking  on  Sunday  mornings 
and  in  the  Weekly  prayer  meetings  about 
sin  in  the  abstract,  or  even  as  embodied 
in  David  or  Ahab,  at  the  safe  historical 
distance  of  two  or  three  millenniums  ?  If 
a  band  of  citizens  is  trying  to  improve 
the  moral  conditions  of  the  community, 
is  the  clergyman  fearlessly  and  discreetly 
working  with  them,  with  his  coat  off?  If 
a  few  philanthropic  men  and  women  have 
formed  a  charity  organization  society  to 
try  and  diminish  the  evils  of  professional 
pauperism,  is  the  clergyman  helping  them 
along,  or  is  he  obstructing  their  efforts 
for  fear  that  the  "  benevolent  work  "  of 
his  church  won't  look  so  big  or  so  fine  on 
paper,  in  the  annual  report?  When  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  local  politics  is  more  often  the 
fault  of  the  well-to-do  than  of  the  poor 
and  the-ignorant,  is  the  clergyman  brave 
enough  to  resist  the  temptation  to  preach 
a  sensational  sermon,  couched  in  safe 
terms,  on  the  wickedness  of  the  rich? 
Does  he  dare,  instead,  to  go  privately  to 
the  powerful  offender  in  his  own  congre- 
gation, and,  in  the  secrecy  of  an  inner 
office,  in  tactful  words  and  kindly  tones 
that  will  touch  the  conscience,  if  any  con- 
science is  left  to  be  touched,  say,  as  Na- 
than said  to  David,  "Thou  art  the  man?" 

Even  to  this  view  of  the  clergyman's 
duty  of  leadership  objection  may  possibly 
be  made,  and  it  may  be  said,  "  The  cler- 
gyman is  not  a  practical  reformer.  Leave 
that  work  to  men  who  better  understand 
it.  The  clergyman  is  a  man  of  faith.  His 
leadership  is  in  those  things  that  make  up 
the  inner  life  of  the  convictions  and  the 
heart." 

So  be  it.    Once  again,  and  finally,  we 


accept  the  correction,  and  ask  a  question. 
How  many  clergymen  are  prepared  to 
say  (this  time  we  will  not  so  much  as  put 
them  on  their  honor)  that  in  all  their 
speech,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the 
street,  whether  in  the  prayer  meeting  or 
in  the  social  circle,  they  stedfastly  ab- 
jure the  talk  of  the  cynic,  of  the  fault- 
finder, of  the  despondent,  of  the  pessi- 
mist? How  many  will  say  that  they  are 
careful  to  avoid  the  phrases  of  cant  and 
of  buncombe,  letting  their  speech  be  Yea, 
yea,  and  Nay,  nay,  even  as  was  that  of 
the  redoubtable,  but  sincere,  agnostic, 
Huxley?  And  which  among  them  all, 
holding  fast  to  faith — a  faith  of  some 
kind,  a  faith  in  something — will  avow 
that  always  he  has  spoken  words  of  en- 
couragement, of  hope,  of  assurance  that 
things  in  the  long  run  must  and  will  be 
right,  until  every  last  parishioner  has 
learned  to  know  him  verily  for  one  of 
those  who 

"...    hear  at  times  a  sentinel, 

Who  moves  about  from  place  to  place. 
And  whispers  to  the  worlds  of  space, 
In  the  deep  night,  that  all  is  well?" 

If  all  these  questions  can  truthfully  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  we  shall  at 
once  confess  that  we  do  not  know  why 
the  churches  are  not  filled. 


& 


The  Subsidy  Project. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  pending  Ship 
Subsidy  Bill  has  been  quietly  opposed  at 
Washington  by  prominent  Republicans. 
An  attempt  to  conciliate  them  is  now  to 
be  made  by  the  acceptance  of  certain 
amendments,  the  provisions  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  clearly  set  before  the 
public.  vSince  the  first  appearance  of  the 
bill,  some  changes  in  it  have  been  made  in 
response  to  public  criticism,  but  these 
changes  have  caused  scarcely  any  im- 
provement. As  it  stands  to-day  it  is  a 
bill  that  ought  to  be  withdrawn.  No 
party  can  afford  to  pass  such  a  measure. 
We  are  opposed  to  the  principle  on  which 
it  is  based. 

But  if  the  principle  were  sound  and 
in  accord  with  good  public  policy,  the  ap- 
plication of  it  in  this  bill  would  still  be 
defective.  We  do  not  think  that  money 
taken  from  all  the  people  by  taxation 
should  be  paid  to  a  few  men  engaged  in 
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a  certain  kind  of  business  to  make  that  substituted     for     present     requirements 

business  profitable,  even  if  it  be  asserted  which  are  much  more  exacting.     Ships 

that  their  success  will  be  shared  by  all  that    now    must    have    crews    one-half 

the  people  who  are  taxed  to  promote  it.  American  would  be  allowed  to  reduce  the 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  public  will  not  American  proportion  to  one-quarter,  and 

share   in   the   profits   of  the   subsidized  would  not  be  compelled  to  employ  any 

group,  that  the  proposed  legislation  has  Americans  whatever,  if  they  "  cannot  be 

been  carefully  planned  by  a  small  num-  reasonably  obtained."     There  is  no  evi- 

ber  of  the  prospective  beneficiaries  of  it  dence  that  the  Government  would  be  per- 

to  serve  their  special  interests,  and  that  ceptibly  assisted  in  respect  to  auxiliary 

the  effect  of  the  legislation  will  not  be  in  cruisers ;  for  the  chief  advocates  of  the 

accord  with  the  professed  purpose  of  it,  bill  have  testified  that  under  the  provi- 

the  objections  due  to  a  defective  applica-  sions  of  it  no  ships  having  a  speed  of 

tion  of  the  principle  are  sufficient,  with-  more  than  17  knots  would  be  built, 
out  the  underlying  objection  to  the  prin-        But  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  provi- 

ciple  itself.  sions  of  the  bill  have  been  carefully  fitted 

The  bill  professes  in  its  title  and  pre-  to  the  requirements  of  a  small  number  of 
amble  to  be  one  for  promoting  our  com-  men  and  companies,  whose  interests  are 
merce,  increasing  our  foreign  trade  and  concerned  with  the  exportation  of  pas- 
providing  auxiliary  ships  and  sailors  for  sengers  rather  than  the  carrying  of  agri- 
the  use  of  the  Government.     It  is  to  serve  '  cultural  products  or  manufactured  goods, 
especially,  we  are  told,  the  interests  of  It  was  the  exposure  of  this  careful  adap- 
exporting    agriculturists    and    manufac-  tation  of  its  provisions  to  the  needs  or 
turers.     We  shall  not  make  here  an  ex-  the    greed   of    this    group    that    excited 
haustive  analysis  of  the  details  and  prob-  throughout   the   country   the   opposition 
able  effect  of  the  measure ;  Mr.  John  De  with  which  the  industrious  friends  of  the 
Witt  Warner  does  this  in  an  article  pub-  measure  have  been  confronted.     It  was 
lished  in  another  part  of  this  issue.    But  not  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  popular 
we  may  direct  attention  to  a  few  points,  approval  in  a  party  for  the  revival  of  the 
The  exports  of  the  United  States  have  American  merchant  marine,  but  we  are 
been  growing  rapidly  under  the  present  confident  that  it  could  not  have  been  pro- 
conditions  of  ocean  traffic,  and  they  are  cured  for  this  bill   if  the  provisions  and 
now  the  wonder  of  the  world,  exceeding  effect  of  it  had  been  explained.      Some 
our  imports   in  the  last   four  years  by  opponents  of  it  have  called  it  class  legis- 
more  than  $2,000,000,000.     The  growth  lation.     It  is  something  much  worse  than 
of  them  has  been  promoted  by  low  freight  that ;  it  is  legislation  for  a  group,  for  the 
rates.  .  So  far  as  ocean  carriage  is  con-  pockets  of  a  few ;  and  it  involves  the  ap- 
cerned,  that  growth  can  be  increased  only  propriation  of  $180,000,000  of  tax  rev- 
by  a  reduction  of  those  rates.     The  bill  enue  for  the  benefit  of  this  group, 
makes  no  reduction  ;  its  provisions  do  not        We  have  hoped  that  the  promoters  of 
promise  any.    On  the  other  hand,  it  gives  this   bill   would    withdraw    it   after   the 
a  very  large  part  of  the  bounty  to  fast  scathing  public  exposure  of  its  real  char- 
passenger  steamships  which  carry  very  acter  and  purpose.     The  continued  de- 
little  freight  and  have  room  for  only  a  mand  by  prominent  Republicans  for  the 
small  quantity.      At  the  same  time  the  passage  of  it  has  been  a  serious  and  de- 
complaint  is  made  by  some  owners  of  plorable  political  blunder.     We  trust  that 
slow  freight  carriers  that  the  bill  would  even  now  those  who  have  been  led  to 
work  to  their  disadvantage  and  in  favor  press  for  the  enactment  of  it  can  be  in- 
of  a  little  group  of  men  who  framed  the  duced  to  remove  it  from  the  public  view 
bill,  and  would  be  the  chief  beneficiaries  and  consign  it  to  some  obscure  resting 
of  it.  place  from  which  it  can  never  be  brought 

The  bill  does  not  encourage  the  em-  to  light  again.  But  if  they  shall  persist 
ployment  of  American  seamen.  The  Sea-  in  their  folly,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  those 
men's  Union  declares  that  it  would  not  who  oppose  them  to  prevent  the  passage 
increase  the  number  of  American  sailors,  of  the  bill  by  all  honorable  means,  and  to 
Indeed,-  the  requirements  as  to  the  em-  make  the  majority  against  it  large 
ployment  of  Americans  on  the  steam-  enough  to  discourage  effectively  the  sup- 
ships  now  receiving  mail  pay  would  be  port  of  such  projects  hereafter.' 
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A    Reply   to   the    Buddhist 
Circular. 

We  published,  as  a  unique  document, 
the  Circular  addressed  by  the  Great 
Buddhist  Union  of  Japan  to  the  ecccle- 
siastics  of  the  world,  meaning  especially 
the  Christian  Churches,  in  reference  to 
the  work  of  their  missionaries  in  China. 
A  reply  has  been  adopted  by  the  Confer- 
erence  of  the  Foreign  Protestant  Mis- 
sionary Societies  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  which  met  in  this  city  last 
week,  and  it  deserves  attention. 

The  task  of  drafting  such  a  reply  had 
been  committed  to  one  of  the  ablest  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference,  one  who  has  made 
a  special  study  of  Oriental  religions,  but 
his  sickness  transferred  the  duty  at  the 
last  moment  to  other  hands ;  and  if,  in 
any  respect,  the  reply  does  not  seem  all 
that  it  might  be,  this  will  be  the  explana- 
tion. 

The  reply  is  based  on  the  apparent  the- 
ory that  the  purpose  of  the  Buddhist 
Circular  was  not  that  which  appeared  on 
its  face ;  that  it  was  not  written  primarily 
to  urge  Christian  missionaries  to  keep 
freer  from  foreign  political  complica- 
tions and  to  have  no  share  in  demands 
for  indemnity,  but,  in  an  indirect  way,  to 
present  Buddhism  to  the  people  of  Ja- 
pan as  a  religion  of  a  higher  moral  tone 
than  Christianity.  Accordingly  it  treats 
the  Circular  as  a  disguised  polemic  doc- 
ument, and  replies  to  it  in  the  style  of 
vigorous  apologetics.  We  are  not  satis- 
fied that  this  was  wise.  It  would  have 
been  better  strategy,  if  not  also  better 
Christianity,  we  think,  to  take  the  Cir- 
cular on  its  face  value,  to  answer  compli- 
ment with  compliment,  to  thank  the 
Buddhists  for  their  interest  in  missions, 
to  regret  that  they  have  themselves  done 
so  little,  to  congratulate  them  on  the 
spiritualizing  and  purifying  agencies 
that  have  vivified  Japanese  Buddhism 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  to  re- 
joice in  the  expressions  of  noble  philan- 
thropy uttered.  Then  it  would  have 
been  right  to  outdo  the  Buddhists  in  con- 
demnation of  the  policy  which  allows 
some  missionaries  to  claim  political  pow- 
er and  pose  with  all  the  state  of  yellow 
satin  mandarins  in  protecting  their  con- 
verts. Olf  a  different  view  as  to  indem- 
nities was  held,  this  might  have  been 
briefly    defended,    as    representing    the 


smallest  demands  consistent  with  main- 
taining the  principle  of  protection  by  our 
own  Government. 

The  answer  adopted  is  rather  more  in 
the  controversial  style  of  the  old  apol- 
ogetics. It  lacks  the  flavor  of  Oriental 
compliment.  It  accepts  the  compliments 
given  to  missionary  work  in  China,  and 
gives  none  in  response.  After  an  intro- 
duction, it  regrets  that  the  writers  of  the 
Circular  "  failed  to  note  the  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  methods  used  by  the 
American  Protestant  missionaries  "  and 
some  others,  meaning  the  Catholics,  and 
it  bluntly  adds : 

"  When  criticisms  are  made  of  the  nature 
of  some  of  those  contained  in  the  address,  it 
would  be  far  more  just  to  specify  the  sect  of 
the  missionaries  who  are  charged  with  these 
faults  or  indiscretions." 

The  writers  of  the  Buddhist  Circular 
made  no  distinction  between  sects  or  re- 
ligions, and  we  are  not  sure  that  they 
were  called  upon  to  do  so.  The  fault 
charged  was  a  real  one,  and  should  be 
acknowledged ;  and  it  is  our  part  to  dis- 
tribute the  blame. 

The  reply  admirably  clears  American 
missionaries  of  the  charge  of  secretly  or 
otherwise  meddling  with  the  administra- 
tion of  our  Government.  That  fault  be- 
longs to  France  and  Germany,  and  not  at 
all  to  us.  , 

The  reply  proceeds : 

"  American  missionaries  have  not,  as  you 
affirm,  '  arrogated  to  themselves  the  power  of 
protecting  the  followers  of  their  creed  in  utter 
disregard  of  their  criminality.'  " 

We  believe  this  is  fully  true ;  but  it  is  also 
the  fact  that  this  is  charged,  whether 
falsely  or  truly,  on  certain  other  mission- 
aries, and  the  Buddhist  Circular  presum- 
ably had  them  in  mind. 

There  follows  a  justification  of  the 
conduct  of  the  American  missionaries, 
perhaps  more  than  there  was  any  need  of. 
We  are  told,  with  some  heat,  of  their  self- 
sacrifice,  that  they  are  not  self-seekers. 
We  are  told  with  admirable  force  that  the 
uprising  in  China  was  not  due  to  them, 
but  that  it  attacked  them  because  they 
were  foreigners.  The  testimony  of  dip- 
lomats is  given  to  their  excellence.  It  is 
demanded  of  the  writers  of  the  Circular 
whether  in  Japan  the  missionaries  have 
been  "  instigators  of  riots  and  disturbers 
of  the  general  peace  of  the  Empire."  ^  We 
do  not  clearly  see  that  this  defense  of  the 
missionaries   was   really  needed,   for,   as 
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we  read  the  Circular,  it  is  not  an  arraign- 
ment of  all  missionaries,  but  only  of 
some. 

The  reply  then  proceeds  to  give  a 
strong  argument  for  the  collection  of 
moderate  indemnities  for  losses  suffered. 
The  argument  is  probably  sound,  but  yet 
we  wish  that  we  could  believe  it  right 
and  wise  to  suffer,  asking  nothing  again. 

In  conclusion  the  reply  condemns  just- 
ly the  atrocities  committed  by  soldiers  of 
the  allied  armies.  It  sticks  in  a  needless 
pin  by  suggesting  that  "  the  Boxer  So- 
ciety is  said  to  have  been  originally  a 
Buddhist  organization."  The  authors  of 
the  Circular  are  asked  to  study  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  hundred  years  in  China, 
when  they  "  will  discover  how  unchari- 
table is  your  '  belief '  that  '  the  errors  of 
judgment  into  which  the  Chinese  have 
fallen  are  in  many  respects  attributable 
to  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries.' " 
With  a  few  words  as  to  the  superiority  of 
the  Christian  religion  over  all  others  the 
reply  ends. 

It  is  the  blunt  western  style  of  the  reply 
that  we  criticise,  rather  than  its  truth.  We 
think  it  might  have  been  somewhat  more 
charitable  in  its  interpretation  and  cer- 
tainly more  deferential  in  its  tone.  We 
fear  that  it  will  not  answer  its  purpose  in 
its  effect  on  the  Japanese  who  may  read 
it — nevertheless  its  defense  is  just  and  its 
assertions  of  policy  and  purpose  true. 

The    Prophecies  of    Stephen 
Phillips. 

Of  the  younger  generation  of  poets 
none  deserves  closer  attention  than  Ste- 
phen Phillips,  author  of  "  Christ  in 
Hades,"  "  Marpessa  "  and  "  Paolo  and 
Francesca."  He  is  no  "  singer  of  an  idle 
day,"  but  is  possessed  of  a  serious  muse. 
We  may  call  his  poem  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century,  "  Midnight — 31st  of  December, 
1900,"  the  weightiest  of  all  the  poetical 
ventures  that  have  speeded  the  parting 
and  welcomed  the  coming  century. 

We  are  not  called  on  here  to  criticise 

this  poem  as  poetry,  but  to  consider  it 

rather  as  a  prophecy  ;  for  such  it  boldly  is. 

As  courageously  as  Isaiah,  the  bard  puts 

his   vaticinium   into   the    mouth   of   the 

Lord : 

"  Lo !    now  on  the  midnight  the  soul  of  the 
century  passing, 
And  on  midnight  the  voice  of  the  Lord ;  " 


and  with  this  introduction  the  Lord 
speaks. 

It  is  a  worthy  utterance,  worthy,  as 
man  may  speak  for  God.  With  no 
strained  nicety  of  verbal  trick,  with  not 
even  the  aid  of  rime,  with  only  the  sim- 
ple alternation  of  loosely  metered  long 
and  short  lines,  Mr.  Phillips  utters  in 
strong  words  God's  will  for  the  new  cen- 
tury. It  is  the  voice  not  of  the  poet  only, 
but  of  the  sober  student  of  physical 
science,  hoping  for  what  is  not  yet  at- 
tained ;  but  more  the  voice  of  the  long- 
ing soul,  longing  for  the  deliverance  of 
man  from  the  bonds  of  sordid  drudgery 
to  the  liberty  of  the  spirit's  peace  and  life. 

First,  in  the  midnight  which  parts 
the  centuries,  God  tells  of  the  physical 
relief  he  has  brought  to  pain  during  the 
century  past,  its  opiates  and  anesthetics, 
and  promises  better  things,  of  higher 
worth  for  that  which  comes : 

" '  In  the  years  that  have  been  I  have  made 
an  oblivion  for  anguish, 
And  stillness  in  place  of  a  cry; 
I  have  lain  round  the  knife  as  a  numbness, 
on  nerves  as  an  ether; 
I  am  he  that  hath   healed,'   saith   the 
Lord." 

Not  merely  as  "  a  smoother  of  pillows  " 
will  the  Lord  appear  in  the  new  century ; 
he  will  reform  the  conditions  of  cities, 
abolish  the  grind  of  factories,  destroy  the 
poison  of  unhealthy  vapors : 

"  '  In  the  years  that  shall  be  I  will  come  as  a 
healer  to  cities, 
And  as  dew  to  a  parched  land; 
In  that   day  shall   the   Northern   City,   the 
country  of  iron, 
Lapse  into  living  green, 
And  the  city  of  furnaces  fade,  the  city  of 
wheels, 
The  city  of  the  white  faces, 
The  girding  city,  the  city  of  gongs  and  of 
hammers, 
Whose  floor  is  of  embers  and  ashes." 

Instead  of  these  Manchesters,  and  all  the 
"  wailing  whistle  of  engines,"  and  the 
factories  "  with  windows  as  eyes  that 
stare," 

"  '  I  will  make  me  a  city  of  gliding  and  wide- 
wayed  silence, 
With  a  highwav  of  glass  and  of  gold ; 
With  life  of  a  colored  peace  and  a  lucid 
leisure 
Of  smooth,  electrical  ease ; 
Of  sweet  excursion  of  voiceless  and  bril- 
liant travel, 
With    room    in    your    streets    for    the 
soul.'  " 

But  the  new  centurv  shall  not  be  all  made 
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of  Ruskin  green.  It  has  a  higher  pur- 
pose. The  past  century  has  seen  "  man 
bound  closer  to  man  ;  "  the  new  shall  bind 
nation  to  nation;  new  inventions  shall 
make  war  impossible. 

"  '  Then  nation  shall  cleave  unto  nation,   and 
Babel  shall  fall : 
They      shall      speak      in      a      common 
tongue    .... 
And  soul  shall  speak  with  soul — I  weary  of 
tongues, 
I  weary  of  babble  and  strife.'  " 

Other  forecasts  there  are,  the  riding 
through  the  air,  the  extension  of  the  tel- 
ephone : 

"  '  In  that  day  shall  a  man  out  of  uttermost 
India  whisper, 
And     in     England     his     friend     shall 
hear;"' 

possibly,  if  what  Professor  Pupin  prom- 
ises comes  true. 

'  And   a   maiden   in    English    sunshine   have 
sight  of  her  lover, 
And  he  behold  her  from  Cathay.'  " 

Well,  that  is  not  wholly  impossible.  But 
when  the  poet — or  the  prophet — con- 
cludes with  the  promise  that  the  living 
shall  freely  converse  with  the  dead,  we 
have  sound  psychical  doubts,  much  as  we 
wish  the  prophet  luck  of  his  prophecy. 
But  gladly  we  join  the  shout  of  triumph 
of  the  concluding  lines : 

'  Lo !    I  come,  I  hasten,  I  set  my  procession 
in  order, 
In  order  of  triumph  I  come; 
At  the   wheels  of  my  chariot  pacing,   like 
alien  captives, 
Anguish  and  Time  and  Death, 
Through  a  multitude  out  of  the  uttermost 
spheres  assembled, 
With  a  shout  of  delivered  stars.' ' 


The  Small-Pox  Situation 

The  official  reports  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  Service  at  the 
close  of  1900  showed  an  alarming  in- 
crease of  small-pox  during  the  preceding 
six  months.  Altogether  7,798  cases  of 
the  disease  were  reported,  as  compared 
with  2,487  cases  during  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1899.  The  increase  of  the 
disease  affected  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  as  is  evident  from  the  following 
table  of  cases  of  the  disease  in  various 
States  during  the  corresponding  six 
months. 


June  to         June  to 
Dec,  1900.     Dec,  1899. 

Colorado 873  18 

Indiana 200  83 

Kansas 101  57 

Louisiana 197  100 

Michigan 257  1 6 

Minnesota 875  71 

North  Carolina 548  105 

Ohio 1,666  255 

Tennessee 1,393  15 

Texas 642  189 

Wisconsin 412  0 

New  Hampshire 73  0 

Only  three  States  show  a  decided  fall- 
ing off  in  the  number  of  small-pox  cases 
reported,  namely,  Kentucky,  Missouri 
and  Pennsylvania. 

The  official  reports  for  January,  1901, 
so  far  as  they  are  at  hand,  are  increasing- 
ly alarming.  During  the  last  week  of 
December  and  the  first  two  weeks  of  Jan- 
uary 1,709  cases  of  the  disease  were  re- 
ported, as  compared  with  393  for  a  cor- 
responding period  a  year  ago.  The  most 
notable  increase  of  the  disease  for  the  end 
of  December  and  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary has  taken  place  in  the  following 
States : 

This  Last 

winter.  winter 

Colorado  45  3 

Nebraska 457  2 

North  Carolina 250  105 

Ohio 109  4 

Texas     49  2 

Utah 83  1 

Virginia 202  14 

New  York  has  had  more  small-pox  this 
fall  and  winter  than  for  several  years. 
The  amount  of  the  disease,  as  compared 
with  the  total  population,  has  seemed  very 
small.  Since  November  ist,  1900,  there 
have  been  to  date  in  Greater  New  York 
about  140  cases.  This  is  not  many  among 
three  and  one-half  millions  of  people. 
The  main  source  of  anxiety  here  in  New 
York  is  that  the  cases  of  small-pox  re- 
ported have  occurred  not  in  one  neigh- 
borhood, but  all  over  the  city.  Cases 
have  been  detected  and  sent  to  North 
Brother  Island  from  every  part  of  Man- 
hattan, and  some  from  Brooklyn  and  the 
Bronx.  Opportunity  has  been  given  for 
infection  over  a  large  area,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  this  may  not 
prove  the  cause  of  a  serious  widespread 
epidemic  as  soon  as  severe  cold  weather 
causes  houses  to  be  more  shut  up  than 
they  have  been  during  our  mild  winter. 

The  cause  of  the  present  prevalence  of 
small-pox  throughout  the  United  States, 
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as  pointed  out  by  experienced  sanitari- 
ans, is  the  neglect  of  vaccination,  which 
a  false  sense  of  security  has  engendered. 
We  have  had  no  widespread  epidemic  of 
small-pox  for  some  fifteen  years,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  forgetfulness  of  the 
precaution  that  has  made  the  medical  his- 
tory of  the  nineteenth  century  so  differ- 
ent from  that  of  preceding  centuries.  The 
very  rarity  of  the  disease  has  robbed  it  of 
its  terrors  in  recent  years.  It  seems  too 
great  a  sacrifice  to  bear  even  the  slight 
inconveniences  of  vaccination  as  a  pre- 
caution against  what  looks  like  an  imag- 
inary evil.  Especially  has  revaccination 
been  neglected.  Children  have  been  vac- 
cinated regularly  enough,  but  adults 
practically  never,  except  when  a  local 
epidemic  of  small-pox  aroused  them  to  a 
sense  of  danger. 

The  result  of  this  has  been  the  exist- 
ence in  our  population  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  individuals  susceptible  to  small- 
pox. The  protection  afforded  by  vac- 
cination practically  runs  out  in  from  7  to 
10  years.  Some  protective  influence  of 
the  vaccinia  remains,  but  not  sufficient 
for  absolute  immunity.  Those  whose 
vaccinations  are  from  10  to  20  years 
past  are  apt  to  have  milder  forms  of 
small-pox.  Many  of  these  cases  run  an 
anomalous  course.  This  is  especially  evi- 
dent in  the  present  epidemic.  From  all 
over  the  country  comes  the  report  that 
the  cases  are  mild.  The  death-rate  is 
very  low.  -Here  in  New  York  it  has  been 
scarcely  more  than  5  per  cent.  This 
anomalous  mildness  of  the  disease,  due 
to  the  previous  vaccination,  has  proved, 
however,  a  secondary  cause  for  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  Physicians  have 
been  slow  to  recognize  it,  and  all  the 
more  infection  spread. 

This  failure  of  our  adult  population  to 
be  re- vaccinated  at  intervals  is  just  now 
a  serious  matter.  Small-pox  is  a  cold 
weather  disease.  We  do  not  as  yet  know 
the  germ  that  causes  it,  so  that  we  can- 
not tell  why  it  flourishes  with  special 
luxuriance  in  the  winter  months.  It  is 
only  during  the  last  year  that  we  have 
learned  why  malaria  is  a  warm  weather 
disease. 

The  statistics  of  the  first  two  and  one- 
half  months  of  cool  weather  this  fall  and 
winter  show  the  occurrence  of  more  than 
three  times  as  many  cases  as  last  winter ; 
this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  weather 


has  been  unusually  mild.  During  the 
last  three  weeks  when  the  weather  has 
been  more  normally  wintry  we  have  had 
nearly  four  and  one-half  times  as  many 
cases  of  small-pox  as  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year.  Our  cold 
weather  for  this  year  is  practically  all 
ahead  of  us.  If  this  present  state  of  af- 
fairs can  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
experience  last  year  as  an  index  of  what 
we  may  expect  we  shall  have  during  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  some  50,000 
cases  of  small-pox.  It  is  not  probable 
that  we  shall  be  submitted  to  this  afflic- 
tion. Already  the  necessity  for  vaccina- 
tion and  especially  for  re-vaccination  has 
been  so  insistently  pointed  out  that  this 
wise  precaution  will  be  taken  by  a  suffi- 
ciently large  number  of  our  people  to 
falsify  the  prophetic  logic  of  statistics. 
At  the  present  moment  no  more  serious 
harm  can  be  done  than  by  the  expression 
of  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  vaccination. 


S 


Th    K  In  Kansas,  free  Kansas,  the 

„        *        State    redeemed    by  Aboli- 

Honor  .  .  .  J  , 

tionist  immigration,  the 
State  of  Osawatomie  John  Brown,  in  the 
city  of  Leavenworth,  there  occurred  last 
week  one  of  the  most  atrocious  lynch- 
ings  known  in  the  history  of  the  country 
— a  negro  accused  of  attempted  assault 
and  suspected  of  murder  was  taken  from 
the  sheriff  and  the  jail,  carried  out  of  the 
city,  fastened  to  a  stake  and  burned  alive 
in  the  presence  of  five  thousand  men  who 
made  no  attempt  to  rescue  him,  the  poor 
man  protesting  his  innocence  to  the  last. 
Meanwhile  the  Governor  was  ready  to 
send  troops  to  protect  the  prisoner  and 
defend  the  law,  but  the  sheriff  did  not 
ask  for  them.  This  act  will  long  remain 
the  blackest  blot  on  the  history  of  Kan- 
sas. We  are  ashamed  for  the  State  and 
for  the  nation.  This  case  shows  how  the 
example  of  crime  begets  crime.  The 
taste  for  lynching  is  being  learnt  north- 
ward, and  we  tremble  for  the  result. 
When  will  that  same  thing  be  done  in 
New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Boston? 
We  cannot  tell.  It  is  the  impunity  of 
these  crimes  that  breeds  them.  Shall 
we  see  the  Governor  of  Kansas,  this  time, 
accomplish  anything  to  punish  those  who 
are  guilty  of  a  crime  which  would  dis- 
grace painted  savages? 
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Stanford    University 
Again 


For  the  removal  of 
Dr.  George  E.  How- 
ard from  the  profes- 
sorship of  history  in  Stanford  University 
President  Jordan  declares  that  he,  and  he 
only,  is  responsible ;  that  Mrs.  Stanford 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  This  must  be 
accepted.  Mrs.  Stanford  did  believe  that 
Professor  Ross  had  attacked  her  husband 
and  that  it  was  not  decent  for  one  who 
was  a  professor  in  Stanford  University, 
and  whose  salary  came  from  Mr.  Stan- 
ford's gift,  to  rail  at  Mr.  Stanford,  and 
President  Jordan  agreed  with  her.  That 
in  Professor  Ross's  case  there  was  any 
real  interference  with  proper  scholastic 
independence  we  are  not  clear.  Professor 
Howard's  offense  has  been  a  heated  and 
declamatory  defense  of  his  colleague ; 
and  we  wait  before  we  condemn  the  ac- 
tion of  the  president,  whose  liberality 
and  whose  executive  ability  we  have  had 
occasion  to  recognize.  Presidents  are 
not  all  wise,  and  of  late  there  have  been 
outbreaks  enough  of  erratic  professors  to 
prove  that  they  are  fallible  men,  and  we 
all  know  that  the  removal  of  professors, 
when  necessary  for  harmony  of  adminis- 
tration, is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
thankless  tasks  that  come  to  the  president 
of  a  college. 


country,  has  a  nobler  record  for  its  stout 
support  of  philanthropic  reforms.  Such 
a  line  of  pastors  as  President  Finney, 
Joseph  P.  Thompson,  William  M.  Tay- 
lor, Henry  A.  Stimson  and  Charles  E. 
Jefferson  it  would  be  difficult  to  match 
anywhere.  The  anniversary  exercises 
have  covered  a  week,  and  have  been  full 
of  historical  and  social  interest. 


The  Duke  of 
Norfolk 


«.     o      .  The    celebration    of    the 

The  Broadway  ...  .  .. 

Tabernacle  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
the  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle Church  in  this  city  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  The  Independent,  because  Dr. 
Joseph  P.  Thompson,  so  long  pastor  of 
the  church  in  its  early  days,  was  for  half 
a  generation  the  most  active  member  of 
the  first  board  of  editors  of  this  journal. 
The  name  of  the  church  came  from  a 
great  theater-like  tabernacle  on  Broad- 
way, in  which  its  congregation  first  wor- 
shiped, built  to  hold  the  congregation 
that  crowded  to  hear  its  first  pastor,  Mr. 
Finney,  afterward  the  founder  of  Ober- 
lin  College,  as  also  to  provide  a  meeting 
place  for  the  many  meetings  of  the  be- 
nevolent societies.  The  church  grew  out 
of  a  certain  protest  against  stiff  Presby- 
terian government  which  appeared  in  the 
trial  of  Lewis  Tappan  for  his  propaganda 
against  slavery ;  and  the  Broadway  Tab- 
ernacle had  to  fight  mobs  in  New  York 
as  well  as  slavery  in  the  South.  No 
church  in  the  city,  perhaps  none  in  the 


We  fail  to  see  what  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  has  done 
so  deserving  of  pitiless 
reprobation.  He  is  a  good  Catholic,  and 
he  accepts  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  He 
heads  a  band  of  English  pilgrims  who 
visit  Rome  this  Holy  Year.  He  makes 
an  address  to  the  Holy  Father,  in  which 
he  expresses  his  own  desire  and  that  of 
those  who  accompany  him  that  a  due 
measure  of  temporal  authority  may  be  re- 
stored to  the  Pope.  He  thinks  the  Pope 
is  suffering  humiliation  and  wrong,  and 
he  has  the  right  to  say  so.  He  is  in  sad 
error,  for  never  in  modern  times  has  the 
Pope  had  more  honor  or  influence.  It 
has  been  abundantly  proved  that  temporal 
power  is  not  needful  for  spiritual  head- 
ship ;  but  the  Pope  thinks  he  needs  it,  and 
feels  degraded  and  imprisoned  because 
he  does  not  have  it ;  and  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  those  who  attend  him  have  the 
full  intellectual  right  to  make  the  same 
blunder,  and  should,  as  Englishmen,  have 
the  full  right  of  free  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject in  England  or  Italy.  The  Duke 
does  not  speak  for  the  English  Govern- 
ment ;  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  English 
Ambassador  do  that.  He  speaks  as  an 
individual.  He  speaks  to  please  himself 
and  the  Pope ;  and  his  address  was  sub- 
mitted, before  it  was  read,  and  approved 
and  perhaps  amended.  The  English  pa- 
pers and  the  Italian  papers  are  making 
quite  too  much  fuss  about  this  rather 
meaningless  and  foolish  address,  which 
complained  not  only  because  the  Pope's 
temporal  rule  was  destroyed,  but  even  be- 
cause Protestant  worship  was  allowed  in 
Rome.  An  odd  Englishman  he  is,  to  be 
sure,  but  Englishmen  may  be  odd. 

Prussia's  Most     people     probably 

Bi-Centenary        have  almt0St    °r  <lU!te  for- 
gotten   that  there  is  such 

a  thing  as  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  or  if 

they  think  of  it  at  all  place  it  on  essen- 


tially  the  same  footing  as  a  large  and  im- 
portant State  in  our  own  country.  That 
in  this  they  are  largely  correct  is  evi- 
denced by  the  manner  in  which  the  bi- 
centenary of  the  Kingdom  was  celebrated 
last  week.  There  were  elaborate  cere- 
monies in  Berlin,  as  was  fitting,  and 
many  references  to  the  history  which  pre- 
ceded the  consolidation  of  the  German 
Empire  and  made  it  possible.  Yet  after 
all  the  emphasis  was  on  Germany  not 
Prussia,  and  the  tricolor  was  far  more 
in  evidence  than  the  Prussian  white  and 
black.  Some  of  the  papers,  jealous  of 
the  integrity  of  Prussian  renown,  la- 
mented this,  but  for  the  most  part  Prus- 
sians seem  to  have  been  well  content  to 
sink  the  sectional  in  the  imperial,  and  to 
emphasize  their  unity  with  others  rather 
than  their  distinction  from  Saxon  or 
Bavarian.  This  was  as  it  should  be,  and 
it  gives  one  of  the  most  significant  proofs 
of  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  Bis- 
marck and  Emperor  William,  as  well  as 
of  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  was 
done.  Two  other  significant  facts  come 
to  note:  The  emphasis  laid  by  the  Em- 
peror in  his  address  on  the  necessity  for 
further  naval  development,  and  his  sud- 
den breaking  away  from  the  attendant 
festivities  to  attest  at  London  his  honor 
for  the  Queen.  No  better  illustration 
could  be  given  of  the  change  that  has 
come  over  the  relations  of  courts  than 
this;  and  the  indication  that  it  gives  of 
the  power  of  the  influences  that  bind  Ger- 
many and  England  together  in  the  inter- 
ests of  peace  will  go  far  to  modify  any 
dread  that  may  be  aroused  by  the  demand 
for  naval  enlargement.  The  nations  are 
coming  together,  not  going  apart. 


st 


The  death  of  Dr.  Elias  Riggs,  senior 
missionary  of  the  American  Board,  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  his  ninety  first  year,  marks 
the  close  of  a  life  of  exceptional  note. 
Dr.  Riggs  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
in  1829,  and  sailed  for  the  East  in  1832. 
He  was  at  first  located  in  Athens,  then  in 
Argos,  Salonica  and  Smyrna,  removing 
to  Constantinople  in  1853,  where  he  has 
been  for  forty-eight  years.  Dr.  Riggs 
was  a  most  accomplished  scholar  and  lin- 
guist, recognized  as  such  in  all  the  socie- 
ties of  scholars  in  Great  Britain  and  Eu- 


rope, and  devoted  his  life  to  literary 
work.  The  versions  of  the  Bible  in  Mod- 
ern Armenian  and  in  Bulgarian  are  al- 
most entirely  his  work,  while  he  assisted 
in  those  in  Modern  Greek  and  Turkish. 
He  spoke  a  large  number  of  languages 
with  fluency  and  accuracy,  and  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
Oriental  languages. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Philippines  will  give  us  something  in  art 
as  well  as  in  music.  We  may  also  judge 
from  the  exhibition  of  the  "  Porvenir  " 
in  Manila,  just  reported,  that  peaceable 
conditions  are  developing,  if  such  work 
can  be  done  as  was  there  exhibited.  The 
exhibition  is  mostly  of  statuary,  and  all 
in  wood,  ebony  and  other  fine  hard 
woods — marble  not  being  obtainable.  We 
recall  that  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  old 
Egyptian  statues  is  in  wood.  There  are 
ambitious  subjects,  Spanish  executions, 
military  groups,  one  the  rescue  of  an  in- 
surgent general  by  an  American  colonel, 
and  various  works  which  show  fine  ar- 
tistic taste  applied  to  scenes  of  current 
life. 

There  must  be  a  real  and  large  value 
in  the  discovery  by  Professor  Pupin,  of 
Columbia  University,  of  a  system,  by 
the  application  of  what  he  calls  "  choke 
coils,"  to  an  ocean  cable,  by  which  long 
distance  ocean  telephony  shall  be  made 
possible.  At  any  rate  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  has  paid  the  Professor  what 
will  amount  to  about  half  a  million  dol- 
lars for  the  control  of  the  invention.  The 
beauty  of  the  invention  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  developed  by  pure  mathemat- 
ical processes,  as  the  planet  Neptune  was 
discovered. 

We  congratulate  the  West  Point  cadets 
on  their  decision  to  put  an  end  to  hazing. 
They  have  been  frank  in  their  testimony, 
even  when  it  condemned  themselves. 
They  now  see  the  evil  and  will  put  a  stop 
to  it.  The  voice  of  the  country,  and  the 
language  of  the  investigating  committees, 
tho  not  always  judicial,  has  been  heard  to 
good  purpose, 


FINANCIAL. 


To    Complete    the    Gold    Stand- 
ard Act. 

Three  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  House  to  complete  the  defenses  of  the 
gold  standard  by  providing  for  the  re- 
demption of  silver  dollars  in  gold.     The 
Gold  Standard  act  of  March  14th,  1900,  is 
defective  or  incomplete,  because,  while  it 
says  that  "  all  the  forms  of  money  issued 
or  coined  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
maintained  at  a  parity  of  value  "  with 
the  gold  dollar,  it  does  not  prescribe  any 
method  of  maintaining  that  parity  in  the 
case  of  the  silver  dollar,  or  provide  means 
for    the    performance    of    the    duty    of 
maintaining  it  which  is  imposed  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    The  bills  of 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Overstreet^  and  Mr.  Levy 
repair  this  defect.     Thus,  Mr.  Hill's  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  exchange  gold  for 
legal-tender    silver    dollars    when   these 
are  presented  to  the  Treasury  in  the  sum 
of  five  dollars  or  any  multiple  thereof, 
and  provides  that  all  laws  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  reserve  fund  with  respect 
to  United  States  notes  shall  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  exchange  of  silver  dollars. 
Mr.  Overstreet's  simply  declares  that  the 
silver  dollar  and  the  gold  dollar  shall  be 
exchangeable  for  each  other  at  par  at  the 
Treasury,  at  the  demand  of  the  holder, 
and  also  empowers  the  Secretary  to  em- 
ploy any  part  of  the  reserve  fund  of  gold 
coin    and    bullion    in    such     exchanges. 
Some  testimony  in  support  of  the  pro- 
visions of  these  bills  was  given  recently 
by   Secretary  Gage  and  other  financial 
authorities   before    a   committee   of   the 
House;  and  Mr.  Levy,  a  Gold  Democrat 
from  this   city,   awakened  memories  of 
last  year's  campaign  by  saying  that  Mr. 
Bryan  had  told  him  in  Washington,  some 
weeks    before    the    election,    that    if   he 
should    be    successful    at    the    polls    he 
M  would  find  a  way  to  pay  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government  in  silver." 

One  of  these  bills  ought  to  be  passed 
at  the  present  session,  and  the  passage  of 
it  should  consume  very  little  time.  But 
it  is  not  expected  that  action  upon  any 
one  of  them  will  be  taken  before  adjourn- 
ment. The  House  would  do  the  work 
quickly,  but  in  the  absence  of  rules  lim- 


iting debate  in  the  Senate  the  silver  mi- 
nority in  that  body  would  cause  so  much 
delay  that  no  attempt,  it  is  said,  will  be 
made  there  to  perfect  the  present  law  at 
this  session.  The  Senate  majority,  more- 
over, to  whose  action  the  defect  is  due,  is 
not  inclined  now  to  admit  that  its  work 
was  not  well  done.  If  the  bills  must  go 
over,  they  should  be  taken  up  promptly 
in  the  first  session  of  the  new  Congress 
for  the  enactment  of  the  essential  provi- 
sions of  them  as  an  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent law. 

The  Bank  of  New  York. 

Herbert    L.    Griggs    was    last   week 
elected  President  of  the  Bank  of  New 
York    (National   Banking  Association). 
Mr.  Griggs  was  connected  with  Kidder, 
Peabody&  Co.,  of  Boston,  iand  thence  came 
to  New  York  to  enter  the  firm  of  Baring, 
Magoun  &  Co.,  so  that  he  has  had  a  fine 
banking  experience.  He  retired  last  May. 
The  other  officers  of  the  bank  are  John  L. 
Riker,  Vice-President,  and  Charles  Olney, 
Cashier.     The  bank  of  New  York  was  es- 
tablished in  1784,  and  is  the  oldest  bank- 
ing institution  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Alexander  Hamilton  drew  up  the  consti- 
tution of  the  bank,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  directors.     The  first  President  was 
General     Alexander     McDougall,     well 
known  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  and 
the  second  President  was  Colonel  Jeremiah 
Wadsworth,  member  of  Congress  from 
Connecticut  at  the  time  of  Washington's 
inauguration.     Colonel   Matthew   Clark- 
son,  another  Revolutionary  soldier,  was 
President  from   1804  to   1825.     Among 
others  who  have  served  as  officers  or  di- 
rectors are  James  Duane,  Mayor  of  New 
York  in  1789;  Philip  Livingston,  signer 
of     the     Declaration    of    Independence ; 
Rufus  King,  the  first  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  State  ;  Richard  Var- 
ick,    Recorder    in    1789,    and   afterward 
Mayor,  and  other  names  identified  with 
the   Revolutionary   period.     During  the 
past  century  many  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  in  the  city  have  been  directors 
of   the    bank,    including   James    Lenox, 
Peter  P.  Goelet,  Gardiner  G.  Howland, 
Robert  Maitland,    Arthur  Tappan    and 
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William  Astor.  The  present  directors 
include  Charles  D.  Leverich,  Geo.  H. 
Byrd,  Gustav  Amsinck,  Anson  W.  Hard, 
H.  B.  Laidlaw,  D.  O.  Mills,  John  L. 
Riker,  J.  Kennedy  Tod,  John  Crosby 
Brown,  H.  C.  Swords,  J.  G.  McCul- 
lough  and  William  A.  Read.  The  cap- 
ital is  $2,000,000,  the  surplus  and  un- 
divided profits  are  $2,074,300.52,  and 
the  total  resources,  as  shown  by  the  last 
quarterly  report,  are  $30,266,584.08. 

J* 

Financial  Items. 

William  A.  Read,  of  Vermilye  & 
Co.,  and  James  Speyer,  of  Speyer  &  Co., 
have  been  elected  trustees  of  the  Central 
Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  of  which 
F.  P.  Olcott  is  President. 

....  Exports  of  provisions,  breadstuff  s, 
cattle,  hogs,  cotton  and  mineral  oils  last 
year  exceeded  in  value  those  of  1899  by 
$119,000,000,  or  nearly  17  per  cent.  Cot- 
ton exports  rose  to  the  extraordinary  to- 
tal of  $314,000,000. 

....  The  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company,  of  which  Edwin  S.  Marston  is 
President,  now  has  a  surplus  of  $6,185,- 
149.64,  an  increase  during  the  past  year 
of  $660,149.64.  Its  capital  is  $1,000,- 
000,  and  its  total  resources,  as  shown  De- 
cember 31st,  1900,  are  $53,277,567.96. 

....  Railroad  gross  earnings  for  the 
year  1900  on  113  roads  from  which  re- 
ports have  been  received  by  the  Financial 
Chronicle  show  an  increase  of  almost 
$100,000,000,  or  nearly  9  per  cent. ;  and 
it  is  estimated  that  full  reports  will  show 
an  increase  of  $125,000,000.  Gross  earn- 
ings for  1900  exceed  those  of  1894  by  55 
per  cent. 

....  A  contract  has  been  closed  for  the 
shipment  of  more  than  100,000  tons  of 
soft  coal  from  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia to  Halifax  and  the  ports  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Newfoundland.  A  large 
quantity  of  this  coal  will  be  delivered  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  soft  coal  mines 
of  Nova  Scotia,  the  existence  of  which 
has  been  the  chief  excuse  for  our  pro- 
tective tariff  duty  on  coal  of  this  charac- 
ter. 

...  .A  very  complete  and  useful  "  Di- 
rectory of  Directors  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago "  has  been  published  by  The  Audit 


Company  of  New  York,  whose  similar 
directory  for  this  city  was  so  well  re- 
ceived two  years  ago.  It  contains  not 
only  an  alphabetical  list  (with  addresses) 
of  directors  and  trustees,  but  also  a  sep- 
arate list  of  corporations,  accompanied 
b)  the  names  of  their  directors  and  prin- 
cipal officers. 

.  . .  .The  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  of  which  Willis  S.  Paine  is  Presi- 
dent, has  total  resources,  as  shown  by 
the  statement  just  issued,  amounting  to 
$6,297,078.39.  The  capital  stock  is  $1,- 
000,000,  and  the  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  are  $1,046,116.31,  invested  in 
United  States,  New  York  City  and  Brit- 
ish Exchequer  bonds.  Warner  Van 
Norden  is  Vice-President  and  Edmund 
C.  Lockwood  is  Secretary. 

.  . .  .The  Treasury's  statement  of  the 
country's  exports  and  imports  for  the 
calendar  year  1900,  published  last  week, 
shows  that  the  exports  ($1,478,058,854) 
were  by  far  the  largest  on  record,  ex- 
ceeding those  of  1899  by  $202,000,000; 
that  the  imports  ($829,052,116)  have 
been  exceeded  only  once,  in  1892;  and 
that  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
rose  to  the  unprecedented  total  of  $648,- 
998,738.  The  excess  for  the  last  four 
calendar  years  has  been  a  little  more  than 
$2,100,000,000. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

United  States  Fire  Insurance  Company 
(semi-annual),  4  per  cent. 

Pacific  Fire  Insurance  Company,  5  per  cent. 

Citizens'  Insurance  Company,  4  per  cent. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  2Y2  per 
cent.,  payable  February  nth. 

Colorado  &  Southern  Railway  Company 
(1st  Preferred),  2  per  cent.,  payable  February 
14th. 

National  Salt  Company  (Preferred),  quar- 
terly, 1%  per  cent.,  payable  February  1st. 

National  Salt  Company  (Common),  quarter- 
ly, \Vi  per  cent.,, payable  February  1st. 

....  Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany stocks  during  the  past  week  were : 


BANKS. 


Broadway 
Citizens'  . 
Commerce . 
Hanover 


248 
151 
330 
521 


mporters  &  Traders'  535^ 


Lincoln 8 15 

Merchants'  Exchange  132*4 
NewYorktN.B.  A...  340 
Shoe  and  Leather  ...  Ill 


TRUST   COMPANIES. 

Atlantic 22214  I  Morton 610 

Farmers'  Loan   and  i  Peoples' 350 

\  [Trust , 1500<4  I  Union 1404 


INSURANCE. 

WVxi    P    v  7  ers — ^Ut  ^e  ^act  remams  Unaltered.     To 

y  '  propose,  or  consent  to,  further  efforts  to 

Some  months  ago  a  prominent  agent    force  and  oppress  underwriting,  and  at 
of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  of  Wis-    the  same  time  complain  of  the  cost  of  in- 
consin   issued   to  the   more  than   25,000    surance — how  foolish  this  is ! 
of  the  company's  policy  holders  in  Wis-  j* 

consin  a  stirring  appeal  to  exert  their  in-    Th     Concem    of    Underwriters. 
nuence  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  Orton 

law,  under  which  the  company  was  not  A  proposition  being  before  the  city 
only  unreasonably  taxed  at  home,  but  council  of  Indianapolis  to  authorize  an 
was  compelled  by  so-called  "  reciprocal  "  issue  of  city  bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which 
laws  elsewhere,  set  in  motion  by  the  were  to  be  used  for  improving  the  fire- 
action  of  the  Orton  law  upon  outside  fighting  facilities  of  the  city,  objection 
•companies  operating  in  Wisconsin,  to  pay  was  raised  to  so  doing  unless  the  corn- 
further  taxes  in  other  States.  A  hearing  panies  would  give  some  distinct  pledge  or 
of  the  subject  was  given  by  a  legislative  some  plain  intimation  that  in  such  case 
committee,  and  the  outcome  of  the  agi-  rates  would  not  be  increased.  The  pro-" 
tation  for  repeal  of  the  law  is  not  yet  posed  issue  might  be  open  to  discussion, 
certainly  determined.  But  the  agitation,  yet  the  presumption  is  that  improvement 
and  especially  the  manner  of  it,  deserve  in  the  means  for  fighting  fire  is  consid- 
a  special  mention.  For  the  company  it-  ered  desirable  if  not  quite  necessary,  and, 
self  addressed  the  policy  holders,  remind-  at  least,  the  manner  of  treating  the  sub- 
ing  them  that  the  policy  holders  are  the  ject  challenges  comment.  That  manner 
company  and  burdens  placed  on  the  com-  implies  a  belief  that  the  question  of  using 
pany  must  be  borne  by  the  policy  hold-  the  city's  credit  in  the  way  proposed  real- 
ers,  just  as  benefits  and  gains  to  the  com-  ly  begins  and  ends  as  a  process  of  bargain- 
pany  accrue  to  the  policy  holders.  ing  between  the  city  and  the  underwrit- 

The  Northwestern  is  one  of  the  very  ers,  and  that  if  the  latter  care  to  have  the 
small  number  of  life  insurance  companies  improvement  made  they  should  show  an 
which  have  no  capital  stock,  yet  the  ele-  interest  in  it  practically  and  be  ready  to 
mentary  truth  that  all  insurance  whatever  reciprocate.  Accordingly,  as  reported,  a 
is  essentially  mutual  applies  everywhere,  committee  went  to  Chicago  for  the  pur- 
It  is  always  a  case  of  putting  up  pre-  pose  of  trying  at  a  bargain,  and  mean- 
miums  against  losses.  The  policy  hold-  while  the  bond  issue  was  refused.  The 
ers  or  mutually-unknown  members  own  Mayor,  on  his  part,  is  quoted  as  making 
all,  risk  all,  gain  all,  lose  all — i.  e.,  a  remark  which  is  notable  as  expressing 
all  which  is  lost  or  gained ;  the  stock-  the  common  introverted  view  about  in- 
holders  are  mere  indorsers,  who  some-  surance — namely,  that  "  a  fire  depart- 
times  get  payment  for  furnishing  in-  ment  is  improved  to  protect  homes  and 
dorsement  and  sometimes  are  themselves  business  houses,  and  not  to  protect  insur- 
made  to  pay   for  it.     In  one  scale  are    ance  companies." 

placed  premiums  plus  interest ;  in  the  This  is  a  catchy  statement  which  may 
other  are  outgoes  of  every  sort — losses,  be  readily  accr  s*d  by  the  unthinking, 
miscellaneous  expenses,  and  taxes.  The  yet  in  cannot  endure  the  lightest  touch  of 
wisdom  and  equity  of  the  taxes  are  ac-  analysis.  The  first  part  is  clearly  enough 
cording  to  the  particular  case,  but  all  true,  but  glaring  error  enters  with  the  at- 
put  into  the  scale-pan  of  weight  pulls  tempted  distinction  between  the  public 
against  premiums  and  interest.  What-  interest  and  that  of  underwriters.  The 
ever  insurance  costs — and  however  the  function,  and  the  sole  practicable  func- 
cost  is  made  up  or  increased — the  policy  tion  of  underwriters  (as  cannot  too  of- 
holders  must  pay.  They  may  not  know  ten  be  pointed  out)  is  to  act  as  assessors 
the  fact,  or  they  may  forget  it,  or  they  and  redistributes  of  the  burdens  of  in- 
may  be  deluded  by  that  super-silly  notion  surance  loss,  taking  conditions  just  as 
in  legislative  chambers  that  insurance  as-  they  are  found.  With  fire  departments 
sets  can  be  seized  for  taxation  without  inefficient  and  losses  heavy,  the  under- 
anybody's  knowing  it,  to  the  great  (po-  writers  make  heavy  demands;  as  the  one 
litical  buncombe)  "  relief  "  of  the  taxpay-    varies  so  should  the  other — this  is  the 
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principle  of  it,  and  what  the  underwriter 
does  or  tries  to  do  in  betterment  of  con- 
ditions he  is  concerned  to  do  as  a  citizen, 
not  in  his  underwriting  capacity. 

We  will  perhaps  buy  more  engines  if 
you  will  promise  not  to  raise  rates.  Then 
presumably  rates  are  already  too  low.  Is 
not  the  corollary  plain  that  if  the  im- 
provement is  not  made  the  rates  will  go 
up?  And  it  has  not  occurred  to  His 
Honor  the  Mayor  (because  it  never  does 
occur  to  anybody  anywhere)  that  a  most 
effective  way  "  to  protect  homes  and  busi- 
ness houses  "  would  be  to  put  rates  up 
high — so  high  that  people  would  be 
forced  to  improve  the  conditions. 

Insurance  Statements. 

^TNA  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  HART- 
FORD, CONN. 

The  iEtna  Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  issues  its  annual  statement  showing 
that  on  the  31st  of  December,  1900,  it  had  a 
net  surplus  of  $5,309,951.  This  is  a  gain  over 
the  previous  year  of  $152,336.  With  a  cash 
capital  of  $4,000,000  this  gives  a  surplus  as  to 
policy-holders  of  $9,309,951.  During  the 
eighty-two  years  of  its  existence  the  JEtna. 
has  paid  losses  amounting  to  $88,243,132.  The 
President  of  the  company  is  William  B.  Clark. 

CONTINENTAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Continental  Fire  Insurance  Company 
of  this  city  has  issued  its  ninety-seventh  semi- 
annual statement,  which  shows  a  gratifying 
increase  in  the  business  of  the  past  year.  The 
total  assets  are  $10,638,271,  a  gain  of  $828,610. 
The  reserve  for  insurance  in  force  has  been 
increased  $303,780,  the  present  reserve  being 
$4,272,117.  The  net  surplus  at  the  close  of 
last  year's  business  was  $4,510,539,  an  increase 
of  $475,544.  F.  C.  Moore  is  President  and 
Henry  Evans  is  Vice-President. 

PROVIDENCE  WASHINGTON  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY,  PROVIDENCE, 
R.   I. 

It  is  more  than  one  hundred  and  two  years 
since  this  company  issue  i.s  first  policy,  and 
its  annual  statement  made,  January  1,  1901, 
shows  a  most  satisfactory  condition.  The 
total  assets  are  $2,169,547,  a  gain  during  the 
past  year  of  $107  287.  The  unearned  premium 
reserve  has  increased  in  the  same  period  from 
$869,432  to  $944,951,  and  the  net  surplus  from 
$436,794. to  $471,239,  a  gain  of  $34,445-  The 
cash  capital  of  the  company  is  $500,000.  J.  H. 
DeWolf  is  President  and  E.  L.  Watson  is 
Secretary. 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  statement  of  business  done  by  the  Man- 
hattan Life  Insurance  Company  during  1900 
shows  gains  in  income,  assets,  surplus,  insur- 
ance written  and  insurance  in  force.  The  in- 
come for  the  year  from  all  sources  was  $2,- 


794,601,  as  against  $2,707,438  for  the  previous 
year.  The  total  assets  January  1,  1901,  were 
$16,367,635,  an  increase  of  $563,673.  The  net 
surplus  is  $1,706,854,  which  shows  a  gain  of 
$80,113.  Since  the  organization  of  the  com- 
pany payments  have  been  made  to  policy- 
holders amounting  to  over  $46,860,000.  Henry 
B.  Stokes  is  President. 

SPRINGFIELD  FIRE  AND  MARINE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY,   OF  SPRING- 
FIELD,  MASS. 
The  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  which  was  incorporated  in  1849,  has 
just  issued  its  annual  statement,  which  shows 
total  assets  January  1,  1901,  of  $5,159,623,  an 
increase  during  the  year  1900  of  $252,684.    The 
increase   of   surplus   is  $134,051,   the   net  sur- 
plus   being   $1,819,143.      The    reserve    for    re- 
insurance is  $1,569,772,   which   is   also   an   in- 
crease of  $93,188.    The  capital  stock  is  $1,500,- 
000.     Since  organization  the  company  has  paid 
losses  amounting  to  $27,459,196.     The   Presi- 
dent is   A.    W.   Damon   and  the   Secretary   is 
W.  J.  Mackay.     Agencies  may  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 
STATE     MUTUAL     LIFE     ASSURANCE 
COMPANY,  OF  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  financial  statement  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Mutual 
Life  Assurance  Company  shows  a  gratifying 
degree  of  growth  and  progress.  During  the 
year  1900  5,082  new  policies  were  issued,  rep- 
resenting $12,161,378.  The  amount  of  insur- 
ance in  force  January  1,  1 901,  was  $80,889,097. 
This  amount  was  represented  by  29,889  poli- 
cies and  is  a  gain  over  the  previous  year's 
showing  of  $5,955,368.  The  receipts  for  pre- 
miums were  $3,111,724,  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  $271,009.  Disbursements  to 
policy-holders  amounted  to  $1,692,635.  The 
total  assets  are  $16,447,627,  a  gain  for  1900  of 
$1,436,379.  The  net  surplus  according  to  the 
Massachusetts  standard  is  $1,840,850.  This  is 
also  a  gain  for  the  year  of  $250,452.  The 
President  of  the  company  is  Col.  A.  George 
Bullock,  and  the  Secretary  is  Henry  M.  Witter. 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY,  SPRING- 
FIELD,  MASS. 

The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  enters  upon  the  closing  year  of  its 
first  half  century  of  business  with  bright  pros- 
pects. The  forty-ninth  annual  report  of  the 
directors,  just  published,  shows  another  pros- 
perous year.  The  total  income  for  the  year 
1900  was  $5,897,164,  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year  of  $510,021.  There  was  paid  to 
policy-holders  for  death  claims,  matured  en- 
dowments, dividends  and  cash  surrender 
values  the  sum  of  $2,552,218.  New  insurance 
was  issued  amounting  to  $22,353,050,  the  en- 
tire risk  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year 
being  $136,238,923,  a  gain  in  new  business  of 
$2,800,500,  and  in  insurance  in  force  of  $12,- 
258,485.  The  total  assets  December  31,  1900, 
were  $26,245,622,  an  increase  of  $2,425,685,  and 
the  net  surplus  on  the  same  date  was  $2,324,- 
635,  a  gain  of  $339,813.  During  its  business 
life  the  company  has  paid  to  policy-holders 
more  than  $40,000,000.  John  A.  Hall  is  Presi- 
dent, and  Henry  M.  Phillips  is  Secretary. 
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_,  The  President  sent  to 

Urgent  Report  from  -.  «  , 

JL    t^u-i-  Congress  last  week  a 

the  Philippines       ,        &  r  ,, 

long   report   from   the 

Taft  Commission,  accompanied  by  a  re- 
port from  Secretary  Root  and  his  own 
earnest  request  for  legislation  providing 
a  civil  government  for  the  Philippines. 
The  substance  of  the  reports  is  that  the 
time  is  near  at  hand  when  military  rule 
should  give  way  to  civil  authority,  the 
army  acting  as  an  auxiliary  force,  and 
that  the  Spooner  bill  should  be  passed 
without  delay.  Much  evidence  of  im- 
provement in  the  general  situation  is  set 
forth  in  the  Commissioners'  report  and 
several  letters  which  follow  it.  A  re- 
vival of  insurgent  activity  between 
August  and  November  was  due  in  part 
to  missionary  work  by  certain  Tagalogs 
and  an  impetus  derived  from  our  politi- 
cal campaign.  Since  the  result  of  the 
election  here  was  announced,  however, 
there  has  been  a  great  decrease  of  such 
activity ;  and  the  intense  disappointment 
of  the  insurgents  "  will  certainly  effect 
the  collapse  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
near  future."  A  great  majority  of  the 
people  long  for  peace,  the  Commission 
says,  and  are  entirely  willing  to  accept 
a  government  under  the  supremacy  of 
the  United  States,  but  are  restrained  and 
terrorized  by  the  guerrillas,  who  mark 
for  assassination  those  who  are  suspected 
of  assisting  the  government.  The 
masses  are  ignorant,  credulous,  and 
childlike;  and  for  a  long  time  a  majority 
of  them  will  not  be  capable  of  using  in- 
telligently the  electoral  franchise.  Much 
testimony  has  been  taken  as  to  the  friars, 
and  the  "  burning  question "  whether 
they  should  be  permitted  to  return. 
There  is  proof  in  each  province  of  in- 
stances of  immorality  on  the  part  of  the 


friars,  but  such  immorality  was  not  the 
chief  cause  of  the  deep-seated  hostility 
of  the  people.  As  we  are  bound  to  pro- 
tect the  friars'  property  interests,  the 
Commission  suggests  that  their  holdings, 
403,000  acres,  be  bought  with  money 
from  the  revenues  of  the  islands,  and 
remarks  that  the  American  cause  would 
be  assisted  by  the  substitution  of  Ameri- 
can priests  for  those  who  were  expelled. 
It  asks  for  power  to  grant  franchises 
for  railroads  and  in  a  subsequent  letter 
appeals  for  the  passage  of  the  Spooner 
bill  at  the  present  session.  A  strong 
peace  party,  rapidly  growing,  expects 
civil  government  and  relief  from  military 
control,  which  is  provisional  and  tem- 
porary. Out  of  a  total  area  of  73,000,000 
acres  only  5,000,000  are  held  in  private 
ownership.  Authority  and  a  settled  pol- 
icy are  needed  for  the  sale  of  public 
lands  and  mining  claims.  Hundreds  of 
miners  are  waiting  for  civil  government. 
The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
more  progress  can  be  made  with  such 
a  government  and  a  native  police  (the 
army  assisting)  than  under  complete 
military  rule ;  and  the  desired  legislation 
should  authorize  the  President  to  decide 
when  the  time  for  the  change  has  arrived. 
Late  reports  show  that  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance has  been  taken  by  50,000  in 
Panay.  Secretary  Root,  in  his  accom- 
panying report,  says  that  the  pacifica- 
tion and  development  of  the  islands  now 
require  a  grant  from  Congress  of  that 
power  of  civil  government  which  is  not 
\ested  in  the  Executive.  He  points  to 
the  proof  of  the  subsidence  of  guerrilla 
warfare  and  to  the  appeals  of  the  Com- 
mission, which  show  the  great  need  of  a 
civil  government  under  which  lands  can 
be  surveyed*  land  and  mining  titles  es- 
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tablished,  and  the  investment  of  capital  office  than  four  years,  but  the  friars  were 
in  railroads  and  other  public  works  en-  permanent.  Once  settled  in  a  parish  a 
couraged.  The  liquor  traffic  in  Manila,  priest  usually  continued  there  until  super- 
he  says,  has  been  rigidly  and  effectively  annuation.  Furthermore,  any  action  by 
regulated,  the  enforcement  of  a  high  li-  a  civil  or  military  official  contrary  to  the 
cense  law  having  reduced  the  number  interest  of  the  orders  was  almost  sure 
of  native  wine  shops  from  4,000  to  400,  to  be  followed  by  his  recall  to  Spain, 
while  the  number  of  American  saloons  The  result  was  the  "  autocratic  power 
has  fallen  from  224  to  88,  in  only  48  of  which  each  friar  curate  exercised  over 
which  distilled  liquors  are  sold.  At  the  the  people  and  the  civil  officials  of  his 
beginning  of  the  present  session  of  Con-  parish  gave  them  a  most  plausible  ground 
gress  the  Spooner  bill  was  displaced  in  for  belief  that  nothing  of  injustice,  of 
the  Senate  by  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill,  and  cruelty,  of  oppression,  or  narrowing  re- 
the  opinion  prevails  in  Washington  that  straint  of  liberty  was  imposed  upon  them 
it  cannot  be  taken  up  now  and  passed  for  which  the  friar  was  not  entirely  re- 
before  adjournment.  The  Senate  and  sponsible."  Every  revolution  against 
the  House  received  on  Monday  a  long  Spanish  sovereignty  began  as  a  move- 
cablegram  from  the  Filipino  leaders  of  ment  against  the  friars,  and  the  assertion 
the  Federal  party  in  Manila,  urging  both  of  high  ecclesiastics  that  only  a  few  lead- 
houses  at  this  session  to  authorize  the  ing  men  of  each  town  and  the  native 
President  to  establish  civil  government  clergy  are  hostile  is  disproved  by  re- 
whenever  he  thinks  the  time  for  it  has  ar-  peated  investigation  throughout  the  en- 
rived,  tire  archipelago,  which  shows  that  the 

&  feeling  of  hatred  for  them  is  well  nigh 
An  imoortant  oart  of  urnversal  anc*  permeates  all  classes.  This 
Problem  of  the                  Philippine   Com-  hostilitv  is  due.  also  t0  the  fact  that  the 
Fnars                 mission's  report  is  a  *"ars  have  P^d  no  taxes  whatever  on 
long  statement  about  the  friars,  written  *«[  enormous  holdings  of  real  estate, 
by  Judge  Taft  and  indorsed  by  his  as-  fwhl!e  rev,en  ,the  dav    abor/rcs  w«*  made 
sociates      With    the    exception    of    the  to  feel  the  heavy  yoke  of  Spanish  taxa- 
Moslem  Moros,  and  the  pagan  tribes,  the  tlon-,   £  wl11  heT  ""possible  to  make  the 
entire  population,  numbering  6,559,998,  People  beheve,  Judge  Taft  says,  that  the 
according  to  the  church  registry  in  1898,  Un!ted  ?**?.  Government  is  not  sup- 
belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  P°rtmg  th.e  friars   with  all  their  record 
there  being  746  regular  parishes  and  221  of  oppression,  if  it  compels  the  people  to 
missions.     Of   the   regular   parishes   all  V***?    themK1  ^VV.    Wlth  iefereT 
but  150  were  administered  by  Spanish  °   the    possible    solution    of   the   prob- 
monks  of  the   Dominican,   Augustinian  len?  bv  purchasing  the  property  of  the 
or  Franciscan  orders,  to  Which  natives  order*'  *  »  suggested  that  bonds  par- 
were  not  admitted ;  and  it  is  against  these  *»teed  by  the  United  States  might  be  is- 
orders,  together  with  the  Recolletos,  a  su,ed'  to. be  met  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
branch  of  the  Augustinians,  that  the  hos-  f  £  of  *e, ¥"**  P"**1^  *S,  ^l}^', 
tilitv  of  the  people  is  shown.     For  the  holders  (which  would  have  the  additional 
Chu'rch   itself  they   have  a   cordial   af-  S°?d  effect,  of  increasing  the  prosperity 
fection  and  for  the  Jesuits,  Capuchins,  of  the  people  themselves)   or  that  the  es- 
Benedictines,  and  Paulists,  they  do  not  tates  so  acquired  might  be  held  for  the  ,n- 
feel  special  hostility.     Against  the  orders  terests  of  Seneral  education, 
first  mentioned,  however,  the  feeling  is  «** 
so  bitter  that  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  look  The  Wofk        The  Senate  has  consented 
for  a  situation  of  peace  and  prosperity  if  ®                   to  pay  $100,000    for    the 
the  impression  goes  through  the  islands  on&ress        twQ  isjands  of  the  p^p. 
that  these  friars  are  to  be  reinstated  by  pine  Archipelago,  Cagayan  and  Cibitu, 
the  power  of  the  United  States.     The  that  were  inadvertently  excluded  by  the 
causes  of  this  hostility  are  found  chiefly  boundary  line ;  and  the  treaty  to  that  ef- 
in  the  political  power  exercised  by  the  feet   has   been   ratified.     After   another 
orders.     The  Spanish  civil  and  military  stormy  debate  in  executive  session  the 
officers   had   never   a   longer   tenure   of  nomination  of  the  son  of  Justice  Harlan 
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to  be  Attorney-General  of  Porto  Rico  has 
been  confirmed.  Mr.  Pettigrew  read  a 
statement  published  in  1877  by  Senator 
Chandler,  then  Secretary  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  asserting  that 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion which  visited  Louisiana  before  the 
settlement  of  the  Hayes-Tilden  contro- 
versy, Mr.  Harlan  was  appointed  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  office 
of  Commissioner-General  to  the  Paris 
Exposition  was  offered  to  General  Haw- 
ley.  This  caused  a  bitter  altercation  be- 
tween Senator  Hawley  and  Senator 
Chandler,  in  which  very  harsh  and  un- 
parliamentary language  was  used  by 
both.  The  storm  having  passed  over, 
Mr.  Teller  deplored  the  use  of  money  in 
the  election  of  Senators;  and  when  Mr. 
Hanna  asked  him  not  to  overlook  Mon- 
tana, he  retorted  with  some  reflections 
upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Hanna  in  Ohio. 
Then  the  nomination  was  confirmed  by  a 
vote  of  43  to  21.  The  Conference  Com- 
mittee upon  the  Army  bill,  whose  report 
has  been  accepted  in  the  House,  has  made 
few  changes  in  the  work  of  the  Senate, 
the  most  important  of  them  being  the  re- 
jection of  the  regimental  plan  for  the  ar- 
tillery, in  which  the  battery  is  to  be  the 
unit.  There  has  been  some  gossip  about 
the  possible  displacement  of  General 
Miles,  as  some  one  must  be  nominated 
for  the  office  of  Lieutenant-General ;  but 
it  is  understood  that  he  will  retain  that 
rank.  During  the  debate  in  the  House 
on  the  Naval  bill,  Mr.  Cannon,  the  vet- 
eran chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  surprised  many  by  saying  he 
thought  the  enlargement  of  the  navy  had 
now  gone  far  enough.  We  did  not  need 
the  biggest  navy  in  the  world,  he  con- 
tinued, and  the  appropriations  for  mod- 
ern ships  since  the  beginning  of  the  work 
under  Secretary  Chandler  had  been 
$227,000,000,  exclusive  of  $83,000,000 
still  to  be  paid  on  contracts.  The  Sen- 
ate's bill  for  reducing  the  war  taxes  cuts 
off  about  $40,000,000,  but  differs  greatly 
in  detail  from  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House.  Mr.  Hill's  bill,  supplementing 
the  Gold  Standard  Act  by  providing  for 
the  redemption  of  silver  dollars  in  gold, 
has  been  reported  in  the  House  by  one 
committee,  and  Mr.  Overstreet's  similar 
bill  by  another.  An  effort  to  pass  one  of 
them  will  be  made.     The  Ship  Subsidy 


bill  has  been  taken  up  again,  but  only  for 
speeches,  Mr.  Vest  attacking  it  in  a  long 
address,  and  Mr.  Depew  speaking  in  sup- 
port of  it.  Senator  Gallinger  protested 
against  the  proposed  opening  of  the  Con- 
gressional Library  on  Sunday  afternoons 
and  evenings,  but  the  Senate  voted 
against  him.  Some  members  of  Con- 
gress are  beginning  to  think  that  the 
I. 'resident  may  call  an  extra  session  to 
provide  a  civil  government  for  the  Philip- 
pines, consider  the  Cuban  constitution, 
and,  possibly,  to  act  upon  the  Ship  Sub- 
sidy bill. 


For  Reform  in 
St.  Louis 


One  of  the  results  of  the 
movement  for  reform  in 
St.  Louis  has  been  an 
investigation  by  a  grand  jury,  followed 
by  a  presentment  or  report  showing  in- 
efficiency and  corruption  in  the  Police 
Department  and  extraordinary  frauds  at 
the  polls.  The  police  of  that  city,  where 
the  Republicans  have  usually  had  a  ma- 
jority, are  controlled  by  the  Democratic 
State  Government,  which  appoints  the 
Commissioners ;  and  elections  there  have 
been  placed  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Nesbit  Law  under  the  supervision  of 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  same 
authority.  The  Republican  majority 
was  overcome  at  the  last  election,  prob- 
ably by  frauds  committed  with  the  aid 
of  this  election  law  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  police.  The  grand  jury 
found  that  at  the  last  election  bands  of 
fifty  or  sixty  men  went  from  one  polling 
place  to  another,  terrorizing  honest  citi- 
zens and  apparently  voting  as  many  times 
as  they  pleased.  One  of  these  bands  was 
accompanied  by  a  party  of  policemen. 
It  is  also  shown  that  the  registration  lists 
were  padded ;  that  fraudulent  voters  were 
systematically  colonized;  and  that  there 
was  open  fraud  in  the  canvassing  of  votes 
and  the  reception  of  unlawful  ballots. 
The  methods  pursued  resembled  closely 
those  which  have  made  Philadelphia 
elections  a  wicked  farce.  It  is  now  said 
that  in  one  of  the  Congressional  districts 
more  than  14,000  registered  voters  had 
no  residence  at  the  places  named;  and 
there  are  indications  that  these  voters 
existed  by  name  only.  The  police  force 
appears  to  be  thoroughly  demoralized 
and  corrupt;  its  condition  is  indicated 
by  the  appointment  of  a  known  burglar 
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to  be  a  member  of  it.  Good  citizens  hope 
to  reclaim  the  city  at  the  coming  spring 
election,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  government 
that  will  make  due  preparation  for  the 
celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase,  in  1903 ;  but  thus  far 
their  efforts  and  the  extraordinary  re- 
port of  the  grand  jury  have  made  no  im- 
pression upon  the  State  Legislature. 
This  report  has  been  laid  before  the 
Legislature,  the  controlling  majority  of 
which  greeted  it  with  attacks  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  jury  and  with  praises  of 
the  two  laws  under  the  operation  of 
which  the  city  has  suffered  so  much  from 
corruption  and  fraud. 


Cuba's  ^e    constitution    reported 

Constitution  J?st  week  b?  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Conven- 
tion at  Havana,  and  now  under  discus- 
sion in  public  sessions,  is  modeled  upon 
our  own  and  closely  resembles  it.  There 
are  to  be  a  President  and  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent, with  a  Congress  consisting  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House.  The  President,  to 
be  elected  by  direct  vote  for  a  term  of 
four  years  (and  not  for  three  terms  in 
succession),  has  the  powers  with  which 
we  are  familiar — to  execute  laws,  call 
special  sessions  of  Congress,  make  rec- 
ommendations in  messages,  direct  diplo- 
matic negotiations,  make  treaties  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Senate,  appoint  judges  and 
diplomatic  officers,  and  pardon  convicts. 
He  commands  the  army  and  the  navy, 
and  exercises  the  veto  power.  The  Vice- 
President  presides  over  the  Senate.  This 
body  is  composed  of  36  members  (6  from 
each  Province  or  Department)  elected 
for  six  years  by  electors  named  by  the 
municipal  councils.  It  has  power  to  try 
the  President  and  the  Governors  of  De- 
partments in  impeachment  proceedings 
instituted  by  the  House,  and  to  confirm 
or  reject  appointments.  Members  of  the 
House  are  to  be  elected  by  direct  vote, 
one  for  every  25,000  inhabitants,  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  Congress  is  to  as- 
semble on  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
and  its  legislative  powers  are  substan- 
tially those  of  the  Congress  at  Washing- 
ton— including  the  organization  and  sup- 
port of  an  army  and  a  navy— except  that 
specific  provision  is  made  for  the  regula- 
tion of  telegraph  and  railroad  service. 
Each   Department   or   Province  is   com- 


posed of  municipalities  and  has  a  Gov- 
ernor, elected  by  direct  vote  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  with  a  small  legislative  As- 
sembly. The  Governor  executes  the  gen- 
eral and  Departmental  laws,  his  veto 
power  being  like  that  of  the  President,  ef- 
fective unless  overcome  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  The  Assemblies  legislate  concern- 
ing education,  charities  and  the  various 
affairs  of  the  Departments.  Each  mu- 
nicipality has  a  Council  and  a  Mayor, 
whose  powers,  restricted  to  the  munic- 
ipality, are  upon  the  plan  adopted  for  the 
government  of  the  Departments  and  the 
nation.  The  Judiciary  consists  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  and  inferior  courts,  the 
powers  of  the  highest  tribunal  being  sub- 
stantially like  those  of  our  own,  while 
the  tenure  of  the  justices  is  well  guarded. 
The  constitution  is  designed,  its  pream- 
ble says,  to  establish  a  solid  and  perma- 
nent republican  form  of  government  for 
Cuba  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  na- 
tion ;  and  "  the  protection  of  the  Al- 
mighty "  is  invoked.  There  was  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  remove  this  refer- 
ence to  God.  Much  space  is  filled  with 
requirements  for  citizenship,  which  are 
liberal.  Equal  rights  are  given  to  all  Cu- 
bans. The  rights  guaranteed  include 
freedom  of  speech  and  press,  freedom  of 
worship  and  religious  belief,  privacy  of 
correspondence,  the  right  of  peaceable 
assembly,  the  protection  of  civil  con- 
tracts, and  the  ownership  of  patents. 
There  are  to  be  no  retroactive  laws,  rights 
of  property  are  protected,  Church  and 
State  are  separated,  and  there  are  many 
provisions  designed  to  prevent  arbitrary 
arrests  or  unjust  treatment  of  arrested 
persons.  Certain  important  rights  may 
be  suspended  when  the  safety  of  the  State 
requires  this,  but  when  suspended  by  the 
President  he  must  speedily  obtain  the 
support  of  Congress.  Acts  of  Depart- 
ment Assemblies  may  be  suspended,  but 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
cerning them  must  then  be  obtained.  No 
old  debts  are  recognized  except  those 
contracted  in  support  of  the  revolution, 
which  Congress  may  approve.  The  con- 
stitution may  be  amended  by  a  constitu- 
tional convention  summoned  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  Congress.  The  proposed 
officers  are  to  be  elected  ninety  days  af- 
ter the  promulgation  of  the  electoral  law 
by  the  present  convention.  No  reference 
whatever  is  made  to  relations  with  the 
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United  States,  the  whole  project  provid- 
ing for  an  absolutely  independent  nation. 

J* 

j  .  .  _  A   unique   assem- 

International   Congress      ,  ,        -  ^ 

r  o  .u  v    o  u  1  bly  of  savants  was 

of  Catholic  Scholars  J        .        .     ,  , 

recently    held    in 

Munich — namely,  an  international  con- 
vention of  Catholic  scholars,  with  repre- 
sentatives from  the  whole  world.  It 
was  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  kind  that  had 
been  held,  but  the  first  on  German  soil. 
The  expectations  that  had  been  expressed 
that  a  convention  held  in  "  the  land  of 
thinkers  and  authors,"  and  in  the  city  of 
Dollinger,  would  result  in  a  more  or  less 
open  declaration  of  the  independence  of 
scholarship  from  the  doctrines  and  dog- 
mas of  the  Church  proved  abortive.  The 
Munich  congress  again  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  scholars  of  the  Catholic 
Church  are  faithful  to  her  teachings  and 
tenets.  The  keynote  of  the  convention 
was  sounded  in  the  opening  address  by 
Professor  Granert,  who  stated  : 

"  We  do  not  venture  to  touch  the  sacred 
dogmas  of  the  Church.  We  confine  ourselves 
to  the  sphere  of  natural  knowledge,  in  which 
man  and  mind  are  permitted  to  achieve  cer- 
tain triumphs.  But  we  do  not  believe  merely 
in  the  certain  results  of  scientific  researches, 
but  also  hold  that  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the 
individual,  as  of  society  and  the  State,  that 
there  should  exist  a  fixed  and  firm  authorita- 
tive Christian  philosophy  of  evidence." 

This  fidelity  to  the  Church,  however, 
did  not  prevent  an  open  discussion  of  the 
weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of  Catho- 
lic scholarship,  especially  over  against 
that  of  the  Protestant  Church.  The  in- 
feriority of  the  former  over  against  the 
latter  was  openly  acknowledged  and  la- 
mented, and  really  formed  the  substance 
of  the  thoughtful  address  by  Professor 
Dr.  Lossen,  of  Konigsberg,  who  demon- 
strated from  official  statistics  that  the 
Catholic  scholars  are  by  no  means  the 
prominent  factors  in  the  educated  world 
that  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Church 
demands.  His  deductions  were  based  on 
the  1857  docents  employed  in  the  Prus- 
sian universities.  While  the  full  theo- 
logical professors  are  about  the  same  in 
number  for  both  churches,  there  are  only 
9  Catholic  privat  docents,  but  60  Prot- 
estant candidates  for  professorships.  The 
Catholics  constitute  34^  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  Prussia,  but  in  the  three 
non-theological  faculties  in  the  universi- 


ties they  are  represented  only  by  i6^4 
per  cent,  among  the  full  professors,  11J/2 
per  cent,  among  the  assistant  professor- 
ships, and  8^4  per  cent,  of  the  privat 
docents,  or  a  general  average  of  1 1^4 
per  cent,  among  the  1,653  secular  uni- 
versity teachers.  The  Catholics  have  ac- 
cordingly the  best  representation  in  those 
positions  that  depend  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Government,  but  the  poorest 
there  where  only  merit  and  achievements 
count.  A  careful  comparison  of  univer- 
sity statistics  since  1870  shows  that  this 
poverty  of  Catholic  scholars  has  steadily 
become  worse  in  recent  years.  The 
speaker  acknowledged  that  both  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  the  faculties  are 
rather  partial  to  Catholic  applicants  for 
university  positions,  but  that  the  available 
material  is  not  up  to  the  demand.  These 
conclusions  of  a  leading  Catholic  uni- 
versity professor  of  Germany  as  to  the 
relative  inferiority  of  the  scholarship  of 
his  Church  only  re-echoes  the  declama- 
tions of  the  great  national  Catholic  con- 
vention recently  held  in  Bonn,  where  the 
Parliament  leader,  Dr.  Lieber,  declared 
that  the  enrollment  of  Catholic  students 
in  the  universities  was  only  18.85  Per 
cent.,  altho  one-third  of  Germany  is  of 
this  communion.  The  Leipzig  Kirchen- 
zeitung,  in  discussing  this  matter,  states 
that  the  reasons  for  this  phenomenon  are 
the  small  measure  of  intellectual  ambi- 
tion found  among  the  Catholics,  as  also 
the  comparative  poverty  of  the  Catholic 
contingent  of  the  country. 

r>    ft,    f  tVl       Queen  Victoria  died  at  Os- 

LJ  Catll      OI     tllC  ..  XT  T1  f 

Q  borne      House,      Isle      of 

Wight,  on  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 22nd,  at  6.30  P.  M.  During  the  day 
there  had  been  a  slight  rally  of  strength, 
and  there  was  some  thought  that  she 
might  continue  for  a  few  days  longer,  but 
the  end  came  very  quietly  and  without 
pain  in  the  afternoon.  As  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  end  was  near  the  family 
gathered  in  the  room,  and  she  was  able  tc 
recognize  them  all,  manifesting  especial 
pleasure  at  the  presence  of  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, and  regret  that  his  mother  could  not 
be  there.  One  by  one  the  children  and 
grandchildren  passed  out,  leaving  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  he  was  the  last  to 
withdraw.  The  news  was  immediately 
telegraphed  all  over  the  world.     The  bell 
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of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  gift  of  Wil- 
lim  III,  used  only  on  occasions  of  the 
death  of  royal  personages,  was  tolled, 
and  on  every  hand  the  signs  of  mourn- 
ing were  manifest.  From  every  part  of 
the  world  came  messages  of  sympathy 
for  the  loss  and  of  admiration  for  the 
Queen.  The  only  recorded  exceptions  to 
expressions  of  honor  were  in  Dublin, 
where  there  was  slight  opposition  to  a 
message  of  condolence,  and  in  this  city, 
where  Mayor  Van  Wyck  refused  to  place 
the  City  Hall  flag  at  half  mast,  notwith- 
standing that  the  President  had  ordered 
a  similar  token  of  regard  over  the  na- 
tional buildings.  Emperor  William  de- 
creed mourning  in  the  German  army,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  loss  on  all  military 
and  public  buildings.  From  every  Eu- 
ropean country  there  came  the  most  cor- 
dial expressions,  and  even  those  in 
France  who  have  been  most  bitter  in 
their  opposition  to  Great  Britain  were 
warm  in  their  praises  of  the  Queen.  The 
arrangements  for  the  funeral,  to  be  on 
February  2nd,  are  being  completed,  and 
the  ceremony  will  be  most  imposing.  It 
was  decided  that  there  should  be  no  lying 
in  state,  and  the  coffin  was  sealed  on  Jan- 
uary 25th,  only  the  family  and  the  im- 
mediate attendants  passing  in  view  of  the 
body.  Throughout  the  entire  week  there 
has  been  a  significant  absence  of  all  dra- 
matic elements,  the  one  characteristic  be- 
ing the  simple  natural  expression  of  af- 
fection from  those  whose  personal  rela- 
tions were  those  of  the  closest.  This,  it 
is  understood,  is  largely  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Queen  Alexandria,  who,  however, 
refused  to  allow  herself  to  be  called 
Queen,  and  who  was  everywhere  super- 
vising with  great  care  the  details  of  the 
service.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note 
that  the  new  Queen  was  in  all  this  but 
carrying  out  the  detailed  plans  already 
made  by  Queen  Victoria.  Another  illus- 
tration of  the  care  with  which  the  late 
Queen  planned  for  things  of  public  inter- 
est, and  the  cordial  loyalty  with  which 
her  plans  were  carried  out  is  seen  in  the 
celebration  of  Emperor  William's  birth- 
day, when  he  was  decorated  with  the  Or- 
der of  the  Garter. 


King  Edward  VII 


In  accordance  with 
tradition  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  with  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  his  son,  the  Duke  of  York, 


the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain and  Arthur  Balfour,  representing 
the  Cabinet,  left  Osborne  House,  at  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning  for  London,  and 
in  the  afternoon,  in  the  Council  Room  of 
St.  James's  Palace,  the  Privy  Council 
was  in  session.  Over  150  members  were 
present,  and  the  scene  was  most  brilliant. 
The  royal  oath  was  administered  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  while  the  Clerk  of 
Council  administered  another  relating  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  one  concerning  the 
English  Church.  Following  upon  this 
came  the  King's  address  as  follows : 

"  Your  Royal  Highnesses,  my  Lords  and 
Gentlemen :  This  is  the  most  painful  occasion 
on  which  I  shall  ever  be  called  upon  to  address 
you.  My  first  and  melancholy  duty  is  to  an- 
nounce to  you  the  death  of  my  beloved  mother, 
the  Queen,  and  I  know  how  deeply  you  and 
the  whole  nation,  and,  I  think  I  may  say,  the 
whole  world,  sympathize  with  me  in  the  ir- 
reparable loss  we  have  all  sustained. 

"  I  need  hardly  say  that  my  constant  en- 
deavor will  be  always  to  walk  in  her  footsteps. 

"  In  undertaking  the  heavy  load  which  now 
devolves  upon  me  I  am  fully  determined  to  be 
a  constitutional  sovereign  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,  and,  so  long  as  there  is  breath 
in  my  body,  to  work  for  the  good  and  amel- 
ioration of  my  people. 

"  I  have  resolved  to  be  known  by  the  name 
of  Edward,  which  has  been  borne  by  six  of 
my  ancestors.  In  doing  so  I  do  not  under- 
value the  name  of  Albert,  which  I  inherit  from 
my  ever  to  be  lamented  great  and  wise  father, 
who  by  universal  consent  is,  I  think  deserved- 
ly, known  by  the  name  of  Albert  the  Good, 
and  I  desire  that  his  name  should  stand  alone. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  trust  to  Parliament  and 
the  nation  to  support  me  in  the  arduous  duties 
which  now  devolve  upon  me  by  inheritance, 
and  to  which  I  am  determined  to  devote  my 
whole  strength  during  the  remainder  of  my 
life." 

The  address  was  without  notes,  and  the 
scene  is  described  as  most  impressive. 
After  the  ceremony  the  royal  dukes,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  members  of 
the  Cabinet  and  other  members  of  the 
Privy  Council,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  paid  their  homage  to  the  King.  Im- 
mediately upon  this  there  was  a  proc- 
lamation by  the  Privy  Council  announc- 
ing Prince  Albert  Edward  as  "  Edward 
VII  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Emperor 
of  India,"  while  the  new  King  issued  a 
proclamation  regarding  the  retention  of 
offices  by  persons  in  the  employment  of 
the  Crown.  At  3.30  P.  M.  the  King  re- 
turned to   Marlborough   House,   and  at 
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4  o'clock  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as-  this  Premier  Waldeck-Rousseau  replied 
sembled  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  In  that  the  Church  was  in  no  way  threat- 
the  House  of  Lords  the  Lord  Chancellor  ened.  The  orders  had  repeatedly  in 
led,  followed  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Earl  France  and  other  countries  shown  them- 
Roberts,  the  royal  members  and  others,  selves  hostile  to  the  best  interests,  not 
In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Speaker  merely  of  the  community  but  of  the 
led,  others  following  in  course.  On  the  Church  itself  as  represented  by  the  parish 
next  day  was  the  public  proclamation,  priests,  whom  the  people  loved  and  re- 
which  had  been  looked  forward  to  with  vered.  So  far  as  their  being  essential 
considerable  anticipation,  but,  perhaps  to  the  Church  was  concerned,  why,  he 
with  a  view  to  avoiding  unmanageable  asked,  were  they  not  referred  to  in  the 
crowds,  it  passed  off  quietly,  the  time  be-  Concordat  which  defined  very  carefully 
ing  not  generally  known.  The  public  of-  the  relations  between  the  State  and  the 
ficials  were  on  hand  at  the  quadrangle  of  Church,  and  which  made  mention  only 
Marlborough  House,  all  in  full  uniform,  of  the  secular  clergy.  As  to  the  taking 
The  Deputy  Garter  read  the  proclama-  of  teaching  out  of  their  hands  he  de- 
tion,  and  then  the  officials  of  the  College  fended  it  as  absolutely  essential  to  the 
of  Heralds,  with  attendants,  passed  down  preservation  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as 
the  Strand  to  demand  entrance  to  the  they  had  been  using  their  power  in  this 
city,  accorded  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  respect  to  create  everywhere  a  counter 
sheriffs,  who  were  in  waiting,  and  then  revolution.  He  affirmed  that  they  had 
again  the  proclamation  was  read.  The  never  been  more  dangerous  than  now, 
third  reading  was  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  when  they  are  trying  to  gain  control  of 
At  each  time  there  was  cheering,  but  the  universal  suffrage,  and  to  that  end  are 
crowd  was  quiet,  and  the  signs  of  mourn-  creating  a  new  electoral  congregation, 
ing  on  every  hand  dulled  the  vigor  of  the  The  country,  he  said,  is  tired  of  this 
cheer.  Twice  only,  once  when  Earl  Rob-  slavery  and  demands  emancipation,  and 
erts  appeared,  and  again  when  the  King  if  it  must  choose  between  the  orders  and 
started  from  Marlborough  House  to  Os-  fidelity  to  the  Revolution,  there  will  be  no 
borne  House,  did  the  crowd  burst  forth  hesitancy.  An  important  factor  in  the 
into  hearty  acclaim.  On  every  hand  the  conflict  is  a  letter  from  the  Pope  on  the 
King's  bearing  is  spoken  of  as  simple  and  subject.  He  claims  that  the  orders  are 
impressive,  and  the  tact  and  considera-  an  integral  part  of  the  Church  and  that 
tion  shown  by  him  in  most  trying  circum-  to  antagonize  them  is  to  antagonize  the 
stances  have  gained  for  him  cordial  Church.  If  they  were  not  directly  men- 
praise,  tioned  in  the  Concordat  it  was  simply  be- 

«£  cause  they  had  no  relation  to  the  specific 

nu      .        .  C4          The  debate  on  the  Law  privileges  accorded  to  the  secular  clergy 

unurcn  and  otate          r      a           ••  j  »i_                  ,  i                                      i«    i    ■, 

in  Fran  Associations  con-  and  it  was  not  by  any  means  implied  that 
tinues  in  the  Chamber  they  might  be  excluded  from  the  country, 
of  Deputies  in  Paris,  and  promises  to  be  He  then  dwells  very  fully  upon  the  great 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  time,  service  rendered  by  the  Church  through 
The  monastic  orders — Jesuits,  Domini-  these  orders  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
cans  and  others — are  making  every  effort  France,  and  charges  that  to-day  France 
to  prevent  its  passage,  and  there  has  is  an  important  factor  in  North  China 
been  some  exceptionally  fine  speaking  simply  because  it  is  recognized  as  the 
on  both  sides.  Count  de  Mun  made  a  representative  of  Roman  Catholic  inter- 
most  vehement  attack  on  the  Ministry,  ests,  and  what  is  true  of  China  is  true 
charging  them  with  raising  a  false  issue,  of  other  sections  of  the  world.  Many 
by  endeavoring  to  revive  the  ancient  nations  have  envied  France  the  prestige 
dread  of  monastic  wealth  and  serfdom,  of  her  connection  with  the  Vatican  and 
and  with  grossly  exaggerating  the  amount  one  Power  in  particular  had  made  many 
of  property  held  by  the  orders.  He  af-  advances  with  a  view  to  displacing  her. 
firmed  also  that  the  Government  was  The  Pope  earnestly  deprecates  any  such 
seeking  to  take  all  teaching  out  of  the  action,  but  more  than  implies  that  it  may 
hands  of  the  orders  which  had  done  so  become  necessary  if  the  present  policy  is 
much  for  the  nation  and  that  it  was  really  continued.  So  far  the  letter  does  not 
an  attack  upon  the  Church  itself.       To  seem  to  have  had  great  weight. 


A    Iesv    Christo 


INEVNTIS    SAECVLI    AVSPICIA, 


S^ULTRIX  bonarum  nobilis  artium 
^      Dec  edit  aetas:  publico,  commoda, 
Viresque   naturae   retectas, 
Quisquis  avet,  memoret  canendo. 


Heu  quam  probroso  gurgite  zrolvitur 
Vis  impotentis  caeca  supevbiae. 
Servate,  mortales,  in  orwne 
Iussa  Dei  metuenda  temp  us. 


Saecli  occidentis  me  vehemcntius 
Admissa  tangunt;  haec  doleo  et  fremo. 
Pro!  quot,  retrorsum  conspicatus, 
Dedecorum  monumenta  cerno. 


Qui  vita  solus,  certaque  Veritas, 
Qui  recta  et  una  est  ad  Superos  via.. 
Is  reddere  ad  votum  Huentes 
Terrigenis  valet  unus  annos. 


Querame  caedes,  sceptraque  diruta, 
An  pervagantis  monstra  licentiaef 
An  dirum  in  arcem  V aticanam 
Mille  dolis  initum  duellumf 


Nuper  sacratos  ad  cineres  Petri 
Turbas  piorum  sancta  petentium 
Is  ipse  duxit;  non  inane 
Auspicium  pietas  renascens. 


Quo  cessit  Urbis,  principis  urbium, 
Nullo  impeditum  servitio  decusf 
Quam  saecla,  quam  gentes  avitae 
Pontiiicum  coluere  sedemf 


Iesv,  futuri  temporis  arbiter, 
Surgentis  aevi  cur  sib  us  annue: 
Virtute  divina  rebelles 

Coge  sequi  meliora  gentes. 


Vae  segregatis  Numine  le gibus ! 
Quae  lex  honesti,  quae  super  est  fides  f 
Nutant,  semel  submota  ab  aris, 
Atque  ruunt  lab ef acta  iura. 


Tu  pads  almae  semina  provehe; 
Irae,  tumultus,  bellaque  tristia 
Tandem  residant:  improborum 
In  tenebrosa  age  regno  fraudes. 


Auditis?  effert  impia  conscius 
Insanientis  grex  sapientiae ; 
Brutaeque  naturae  supremum 
Nititur  asseruisse  numen. 


Mens  una  reges,  te  duce,  temperet, 
Tuis  ut  instent  legibus  obsequi: 
Sit  que  unum  Ovile  et  Pastor  unus, 
Una  Fides  moderetur  orbem. 


Nostrae  supernam  gentis  originem 
Fastidit  excors:  dissociabilem, 
Umbras  inanes  mente  cap  tans, 
Stirpem  hominum  pecudumque  mis- 
cet. 


Cur  sum  peregi,  lustraque  bis  novem,. 
Te  dante.     Tu  cumulum  adiice; 
Fac,  quaeso,  ne  incassum  precantis: 
Vota  tui  recidant  Leonis. 

LEO  XIII 

An.  Christ.  MDCCCC.  Pridie  Kalendas  Ianvarias. 
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A  Prayer  to  Jesus  Christ  for  the  Coming 

Century. 

By  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII. 


N 


OW  ends  this  age,  kind  nurse  of  noble  arts : 

Its  useful  gifts,  and  nature's  powers  unveiled, 
Let  those  who  will  acclaim  with  grateful  hearts. 


The  failures  of  this  failing  century 

Concern  me  more ;  these  I  bemoan.    Alas  ! 
What  wrongs  my  backward  gaze  recalls  to  me ! 

Of  slaughters,  broken  scepters,  vice  widespread, 

Shall  I  complain?    Or  of  the  Vatican 
Beset  with  thousand  wiles  of  battle  dread? 

Queen  City,  that  hast  never  owned  defeat, 

Why  fades  thy  fame  ?    Long  centuries  honored  thee ; 
Ancestral  tribes  bent  at  thy  pontiffs'  seat. 

Wo  when  man's  law  the  law  of  God  defies ! 

What  faith  can  stay,  once  from  God's  altar  rent? 
Then  justice  faints  and  falls,  and  honor  dies. 

Hear  ye  the  impious  rant  the  rabble  speak, 

Vain  of  their  crazy  lore  ?    Their  only  God 
In  nature  blind  and  dumb  and  dead  they  seek. 

They  scorn  to  see,  wrought  in  the  human  frame, 

Image  of  God;  but  chasing  empty  dreams, 
They  make  the  seed  of  man  and  beasts  the  same. 

Alas !  how  wallows  in  a  gulf  of  shame 

Man's  shameful  pride !     Mortals  attend  and  bend, 
In  service  bend  before  God's  holy  name ! 

He  is  the  Life,  the  Truth,  the  only  Way 

To  Heaven  above.     He  only  can  restore 
The  vanished  years  to  mortals  gone  astray. 

'Tis  he  that  lately  led  the  pious  throngs 

Of  pilgrims  seeking  Peter's  holy  dust — 
No  empty  omen  for  our  prayers  and  songs. 

Jesus,  thou  ruler  of  all  times  that  be, 

Bless   thou   the   century's   successive  years, 
Bid  thou  the  recreant  nations  turn  to  thee ! 

Nourish,   I  pray,  the  seeds  of  kindly  peace. 

To  realms  of  darkness  drive  the  crimes  of  men, 
That  passions,  tumults,  cruel  wars  may  cease. 

Let  kings  with  eager  hearts  thy  laws  obey ; 

One  sheepfold  and  one  shepherd  let  there  be, 
And  let  one  faith  rule  all  the  earth  for  aye. 

My  course  is  run.     Now  four-score  years  and  ten 

Thou  givest  me  of  life :  give  me  its  crown. 
Let  not  thy  Leo's  prayer  be  prayed  in  vain. 

[Translated  by  William  Hayes  Ward.] 
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Victoria. 


By  John  B.   Tabb. 

OW  from  the  throne  of  England  one  is  borne, 

Whom  all  men  mourn, 
Nor  more  as  Queen,  than  for  the  life  that  stood 
The  type  of  Motherhood ! 

St.  Charles's  College,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 
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The  Passing  of  Victoria." 

By   the    Right  Rev.    Henry   C.    Potter,    DD.,  LL.D., 


Bishop  of  New  York. 


BY  the  passing  of  Queen  Victoria  the 
British  Empire  has  lost  its  greatest 
upbuilding  force  and  the  strongest 
bond  that  held  it  together;  our  country 
has  lost  one  of  its  truest,  most  intelligent 
and  most  powerful  friends ;  and  the  world 
at  large  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest  and 
best  women. 

Our  debt  to  the  Queen  is  perhaps  best 
illustrated  by  her  conduct  in  the  "  Trent  " 
affair.  When  Mason  and  Slidell  were 
removed  by  our  armed  force  from  the 
British  ship  "  Trent "  all  Britain  arose 
in  arms,  demanding  a  declaration  of  war 
against  us,  France  was  eager  to  aid  the 
South,  the  English  Prime  Minister  was 
about  to  bow  to  the  storm  and  our  fate 
trembled  in  the  balance. 

And  at  that  point  Victoria  interfered. 
I  have  been  assured  by  those  who  were 
close  to  her,  and  who  have  actual  knowl- 
edge that  it  was  not  by  reason  of  any 
diplomatic  far-sightedness,  nor  by  the 
initiative  of  any  of  the  Queen's  servants 
that  Great  Britain  avoided  the  conse- 
quences which  war  with  us  at  that  time 
would  have  entailed  on  us,  on  herself  and 
all  the  civilized  world.  It  was  the  good 
sense,  and,  better  still,  it  was  the  good 
heart  of  Victoria  that  averted  the  catas- 
trophe. 

She  believed  that  we  were  in  earnest, 
that  we  were  right,  that  our  cause  was 
just,  that  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  was 
a  righteous  thing,  and  she  would  not  al- 
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low  her  people  to  make  war  upon  us.  It 
was  her  hand  that  stayed  the  tempest ;  it 
was  her  power  that  laid  the  storm. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth  than  the  belief  that  Victoria  was  a 
mere  figure  head — the  puppet  of  Min- 
isters. She  was  a  woman  of  fine  natural 
understanding  to  begin  with,  immensely 
industrious,  much  given  to  studying 
things  out  for  herself,  a  deep  student  of 
politics  at  home  and  abroad,  and  ready 
to  take  the  initiative  for  whatever  she 
thought  right. 

The  influence  which  her  personality 
has  had  in  the  building  and  consolidat- 
ing of  the  British  Empire  and  the  fur- 
therance of  civilization  throughout  the 
globe  has  not,  I  feel  assured,  been  esti- 
mated at  its  full  value. 

Nothing  so  impressed  me  in  India, 
Ceylon,  Burmah,  and  the  British  Colonies 
in  China,  as  the  love  of  the  people  for  the 
Queen.  I  do  not  mean  among  the  Brit- 
ish resident  in  those  countries,  I  mean 
among  the  natives.  Those  Oriental  peo- 
ples are  much  more  intelligent  than  we 
of  the  Occident  generally  credit  them 
with  being.  They  read,  study,  think  and 
draw  their  own  conclusions.  Their  deep 
affection  for  the  Queen  could  not  fail  to 
strike  any  one  who  entered  their  houses, 
saw  her  pictures  in  the  honored  places 
there,  and  heard  them  speak  of  her.  One 
of  the  mightiest  sources  of  Great  Brit- 
ain's power  among  these  peoples  lay  in 
this  absolute  faith  that  on  the  throne  of 
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the  Empire  was  one  who  possessed  all 
the  virtues  of  a  good  woman — wise,  lov- 
ing, kind,  compassionate,  merciful — who 
would  protect  the  weak,  who  would 
right  the  wrong,  who  would  prevent  in- 
justice. They  had  a  great  sense  of  pride 
in  her. 

The  good  heart  of  the  Queen  was  es- 
pecially shown  in  her  compassion  and 
benevolent  activity  at  any  time  of  dis- 
tress through  fire,  famine,  shipwreck,  or 
the  sword.  Her  interest  and  her  aid, 
which  extended  all  over  the  world  and  to 
the  most  obscure,  were  purely  personal 
and  not  at  all  due  to  her  surroundings. 

At  the  time  when  Garfield  was  stricken 
by  an  assassin  this  sympathetic  quality 
in  her  was  especially  shown  in  the  many 
telegrams  and  messages  she  sent.  She 
shared  with  us  the  shock  and  grief,  and 
stood  in  spirit  at  the  bedside  of  our  dy- 
ing President. 

Her  career  teaches  the  world  the  les- 
son that  the  power  of  a  ruler  does  not 
proceed    entirely    from    or    depend    en- 


tirety upon  intellectual  force,  but  that  the 
humane  qualities  have  a  wonderful 
strength  of  their  own. 

As  to  King  Edward  VII  it  is  too  early 
to  prognosticate.  He  has  not  yet  been 
submitted  to  the  test  which  would  enable 
us  to  judge  whether  or  no  he  possesses 
those  qualities  which  are  required  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  his  mother.  So  far  as 
we  can  judge  at  this  time  he  is  well  fitted 
to  succeed  her. 

His  popularity  is  very  great.  He  has 
remarkable  tact,  a  wonderful  memory, 
great  charm  of  manner,  a  singular  felicity 
of  expression,  and  a  happy  gracefulness 
in  indicating  whatever  is  in  his  mind. 
His  age  and  experience  should  stand  him 
in  good  stead.  He  has  gained  much  in 
the  last  twenty  years  since  his  illness.  He 
possesses  a  strong  fund  of  common  sense, 
and  there  are  few  now  not  convinced  of 
his  solidity  of  character. 

No  English  king  ever  began  his  reign 
under  better  auspices. 

New  York  City. 


Queen    Victoria. 

By  Cunliffe  Owen. 


TO  those  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  approaching  at  other  times 
than  solemn  state  functions  the 
great  and  good  Queen  who  after  a  reign 
of  unparalleled  length  and  splendor  has 
now  gone  to  her  eternal  rest,  it  will  al- 
ways be  a  source  of  poignant  regret  that 
there  does  not  exist  a  portrait  which  rep- 
resents her  in  the  act  of  smiling.  For 
there  was  something  indescribably  win- 
ning and  lovable  in  that  smile  which,  once 
seen,  could  never  be  forgotten.  Indeed 
of  all  the  recollections  of  this  august 
monarch,  to  whom  I  was  first  presented 
as  a  boy  of  fourteen,  the  one  which  re- 
mains most  indelibly  engraved  upon  my 
mind  is  the  memory  of  that  sunny  and 
kindly  smile  which,  seldom  seen  in 
public,  served  to  light  up  a  face  that  be- 
fore extreme  old  age  had  softened  its 
lines  conveyed  the  impression  of  an  aus- 
tere and  melancholy  severity.  In  many 
of  her  portraits  this  idea  was  intensi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  were  slightly  drawn  down,  which 


added  a  touch  of  imperiousness  and  dis- 
content to  her  mien.  It  is  thus,  alas, 
that  Queen  Victoria  will  be  commem- 
orated in  portraiture,  and  it  is  in  this  way, 
too,  that  her  features  will  be  recalled  by 
those  who  have  either  only  seen  her  on 
some  great  state  occasions,  or  who  have 
known  her  solely  by  her  pictures.  But 
it  is  under  an  entirely  different  aspect 
that  she  will  be  remembered  by  those 
upon  whom  has  beamed  that  wonderful 
smile — that  smile  so  kindly,  so  mother- 
ly and  so  gracious  that  it  illuminated  the 
entire  face,  drawing  toward  her  in  an  ir- 
resistible fashion  hearts  already  filled 
with  loyal  admiration,  inspired  by  her  sa- 
gacity as  a  sovereign,  by  the  blameless- 
ness  of  her  private  life  and  by  her  many 
virtues. 

If  I  lay  so  much  stress  upon  this 
smile  of  the  Queen  it  is  not  alone  by  rea- 
son of  the  impression  which  it  has  left 
upon  my  mind,  but  because  I  wish  to  cor- 
rect the  popular  belief  that  the  royal  lady 
was  of  a  melancholy  and  even  at  times 
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morose  disposition.  She  possessed  a 
sense  of  humor  as  keen  as  that  of  her 
genial  eldest  son  and  heir,  the  new 
King.  She  was  easily  moved  to  laughter, 
and  her  laugh  was,  at  any  rate  until  a 
year  or  two  ago,  as  frequent  as  it  was  sil- 
very in  its  tone.  I  can  recall  a  very  dis- 
tinguished old  gentleman  who  died  as  a 
peer  a  few  years  ago,  who  some  time  be- 
fore the  demise  of  the  Prince  Consort 
was  appointed  by  him  to  a  post  in  the 
royal  household.  My  old  friend  was  only 
called  upon  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice at  one  single  court  function.     For  it 


VICTORIA,    APRIL,    I9OO. 

is  on  record  that  the  Queen  informed  her 
husband  immediately  afterward  that  the 
appearance  which  the  little  man  pre- 
sented with  his  homely,  bespectacled 
face,  his  diminutive  stature,  and  his  ab- 
breviated and  slightly  deflected  extremi- 
ties, arrayed  in  white  knee  breeches  and 
silk  stockings,  was  altogether  too  much 
for  her  gravity,  and,  accordingly,  be- 
cause his  aspect  was  such  as  to  move  Her 
Majesty  to  uncontrollable  laughter,  he 
was  transferred  to  another  and  more  lu- 
crative office.  There  was  another  occa- 
sion, and  that,  too,  not  so  many  years 
ago,  when  the  Queen  plainly  manifested 
to  all  present  the  extreme  difficulty  which 


she  experienced  in  preventing  herself 
from  giving  way  to  mirth  at  a  ridiculous 
contretemps  which  occurred  while  she 
was  holding  a  drawing  room  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  A  rather  stout  lady,  in 
courtesying  very  low  to  kiss  the  royal 
hand,  in  some  way  got  the  heel  of  her 
slipper  entangled  in  the  lace  skirts  of  her 
dress,  and  found  herself,  to  her  horror, 
unable  to  rise,  or  indeed  to  move  without 
the  risk  of  tumbling  over  in  a  bundle.  On 
noticing  her  predicament  some  of  the 
gentlemen  in  waiting  hastened  to  her  as- 
sistance. But  she  was  unable  to  disen- 
tangle her  foot,  and  on  showing  signs  of 
being  about  to  faint  with  shame  and  mor- 
tification was  finally  carried  out  of  the 
royal  presence  in  much  the  same  atti- 
tude as  a  trussed  fowl.  Nor  must  I 
omit  the  episode  with  the  photographer 
at  Windsor,  which  almost  had  a  tragic 
ending,  owing  to  an  excess  of  merriment. 
The  photographer  in  question  was  a  new 
hand  at  portraying  royalty.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  he  had  ever  found  himself 
in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  and  he 
was  very,  very  nervous.  The  Queen  had 
just  arranged  herself  in  a  suitable  pose 
on  the  sofa,  with  her  youngest  son,  the 
late  Duke  of  Albany,  standing  behind 
her,  ready  to  have  her  picture  taken, 
when  the  photographer,  who  was  endeav- 
oring to  obtain  the  correct  focus,  sud- 
denly overturned  the  entire  camera  in  his 
trepidation.  The  spectacle  presented  by 
the  prostrate  camera  with  its  three  legs 
sticking  up  in  the  air,  while  the  trembling- 
photographer  stood  there  helpless  and 
horror-stricken,  with  the  black  cloth  en- 
tirely covering  his  head  and  concealing 
his  features,  was  so  ludicrous  that  the 
Queen  lay  back  on  the  sofa  and  fairly 
shook  with  laughter,  while  the  Duke 
burst  into  such  peals  of  merriment  that 
he  broke  a  blood  vessel  and  was  danger- 
ously ill  for  some  time  afterward.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  most  eloquent  testi- 
mony as  to  the  Queen's  readiness  to 
laugh  could  be  furnished  by  her  grand- 
children and  great-grandchildren,  whose 
pranks  and  fun  found  no  more  apprecia- 
tive and  sympathetic  witness  than  her  to 
whom  the  present  Kaiser  and  his  brother 
and  sisters  used  to  refer  as  "  Grand- 
mamma England,''  in  order  to  distin- 
guish her  from  their  other  grandmother, 
the  German  Empress  Augusta. 

Queen  Victoria  was  very  small  in  stat- 
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ure,  several  inches  short  of  five  feet,  and 
her  absence  of  hight  was  accentuated 
during  the  last  forty  years  of  her  life  by 
her  tendency  to  embonpoint,  and  by  her 
peculiar  style  of  dress,  which  even  to  the 
last  varied  but  little  from  the  fashions  in 
vogue  at  the  time  when  she  became  a 
widow.  But  neither  her  diminutive  stat- 
ure not  yet  her  stoutness  can  be  said  to 
have  ever  impaired  the  majesty  of  her 
mien,  nor  the  stateliness  of  her  deport- 
ment, and  those  who  were  present  on  the 
occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  In- 
dian and  Colonial  Exhibition  of  1886 
will  doubtless  recall  the  marvelous  grace 
and  elegance  with  which  this  quaintly 
garbed  and  stout  little  old  lady  courtesey- 
ed  again  and  again  almost  to  the  very 
ground  in  acknowledgment  of  the  mag- 
nificent tribute  of  loyalty  and  affection 
which  she  received  from  the  ten  thou- 
sand or  more  people  assembled  to  greet 
her  in  the  vast  Albert  Hall,  at  South  Ken- 
sington. Then,  too,  there  was  undoubt- 
edly something  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  Her  Majesty  was  the  ruler  of 
over  one-fourth  of  the  entire  human  race 
to  every  one  of  whom  her  word  was  law. 
and  that  she  has  wielded  this  mightly 
sovereign  sway  beyond  the  span  of  an  or- 
dinary life,  which  served  to  impart  such 
a  grandeur  to  the  Queen  that  it  quickly 


effaced  from  one's  mind  the  idea  that  she 
was  either  abnormally  short  or  stout. 

Nor  must  I  omit  mention  of  the 
Queen's  voice,  which  from  her  youth 
down  to  the  very  last  was  exquisitely 
modulated  and  exceptionally  sweet  and 
clear  in  its  tone.  And  altho  I  have  never 
heard  her  deliver  any  speech,  yet  I  am 
informed  by  those  who  can  recall  the 
times  when  she  opened  Parliament  in 
days  gone  by  that  she  possessed  the  rare 
gift  of  being  able  to  pitch  her  voice  in 
such  a  key  that  without  any  apparent  ef- 
fort, or  raising  it  unduly,  every  word  that 
she  uttered  was  heard  distinctly,  even  in 
the  most  remote  corners  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  accoustic  properties  of 
which  are  deplorable.  There  was  a  clear 
enunciation  of  each  word.  Nothing  was 
slurred  over,  and  it  has  not  been  without 
reason  that  Britons  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  talk  of  "  Queen's  English  "  as 
constituting  what  is  best  in  their  lan- 
guage. 

I  cannot  boast  of  knowing  much  about 
the  Queen's  home  life,  that  is  to  say  of 
that  phase  of  her  existence  which  may  be 
said  to  have  belonged  to  her  immediate 
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family.  Few,  indeed,  can  claim  to  have 
been  admitted  within  the  barriers  of  its 
privacy,  and  those  non-royal  personages 
who  by  reason  of  their  close  association 
with  the  royal  household  enjoyed  that 
privilege  have  their  lips  sealed.  But  I 
have  had  numerous  opportunities  of  hear- 
ing  the  Queen's  children  and  more  par- 
ticularlyher  grandchildren  talk  about  her, 
and  the  absence  of  all  awe  and  the  ten- 
der affection  with  which  they  always  re- 
ferred to  her  as  the  one  more  sympa- 
thetically interested  in  their  doings  than 
any  other  member  of  their  family,  fur- 
nished a  better  illustration  than  anything 
else  of  what  may  be  called  the  domestic 
side  of  her  character.  German  was  her 
favorite  language — what  might  be  de- 
scribed as  the  nursery  language  of  her 
children — and  when  one  listened  to  Prin- 
cess Christian  talking  of  her  august 
mother  as  "  Mamachen,"  and  the  Ger- 
man grandchildren  constantly  designat- 
ing her  by  the  name  of  "  Grossmutter- 
chen  " — both  of  them  endearing  diminu- 
tives, it  was  easy  to  understand  that  there 
was  just  as  much  homely  affection  and 
unaffected  simplicity  and  intimacy  in 
the  relations  between  Her  Majesty  and 
the  members  of  her  large  and  numerous 
family  as  is  to  be  found  in  less  exalted 
spheres  of  life. 

In  matters  of  religion  Queen  Victoria, 
while  at  no  time  unmindful  of  her  obliga- 
tions and  prerogatives  as  supreme  head 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England, 
manifested  a  degree  of  breadth,  of  ab- 
sence of  bigotry  and  of  charity  that  can 
only  be  described  as  catholic  in  the  truest 
and  best  sense  of  the  word.  A  devout 
and  fervent  Christian,  whose  very  first 
words  to  the  Primate  and  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  when  they  announced  to 
her  the  death  of  her  uncle,  King  William 
IV,  and  her  own  accession  to  the  throne, 
were  "  I  ask  your  prayers  in  my  behalf," 
she  took  the  ground  that  providing  a  re- 
ligion had  for  its  object  the  moral  welfare 
of  its  followers,  the  latter,  if  they  en- 
deavored to  live  up  to  its  precepts,  were 
just  as  likely  to  find  grace  hereafter  in 
the  life  to  come  as  those  who  belonged 
to  her  own  faith.  While  she  never  gave 
any  token  of  disapproval  of  missionary 
enterprises  she  at  no  time  throughout 
her  reign  furnished  any  indication  of  her 
good  will  in  the  matter  by  any  subscrip- 
tion to  missionary  funds,  or  expressions 


of  favor  to  the  leaders  or  participants  in 
the  movement.  She  seemed  to  take  for 
her  guiding  .principle  that  old  saying  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  "  Ein  jeder  soil  nach 
seiner  weise  selig  werden."  (Let  every 
one  find  his  salvation  in  the  way  that  lie 
considers  best,  and  that  is  in  accordance 
with  his  conscience.)  Among  the  im- 
mense sums  that  she  devoted  to  religious 
and  charitable  undertakings  each  year 
there  were  contributions  to  the  repairs  of 
Mohammedan  mosques,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Indian  temples,  for  the  building 
of  Jewish  synagogs,  for  the  endow- 
ment of  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  hos- 
pitals, and  for  the  erection  of  Noncon- 


VICTORIA,    1856 
From  a  sketch  by  F.  Winterhalter. 

formist  places  of  worship  and  of  English 
State  Church  edifices.  When  at  Balmo- 
ral she  attended  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  divine  worship  and  partook  of  the 
sacrament  according  to  Presbyterian 
rites,  while  south  of  the  Tweed  the  serv- 
ices in  the  chapels  of  her  palaces  at  Wind- 
sor and  at  Osborne  were  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  As  stated  by  one  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  who  had  excep- 
tional opportunities  of  knowing  the 
Queen's  views  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
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"  She  was  too  intrinsically  religious  by 
nature  to  be  ever  affected  by  the  mere 
outward  forms  of  worship."  The  only 
point,  however,  on  which  she  remained 
inflexible  to  the  end  was  that  no  matter  of 
what  opinion  or  rank  in  the  Church  the 
preacher  of  the  day  happened  to  be,  he 
must  wear  a  black  college  gown  when  de- 
livering  his  sermon  before  her.  I  may 
add  that  she  was  by  no  means  Puritanical 
in  her  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  certain 
Sabbath  Day  observance  societies  she 
continued  to  allow  her  grandchildren  to 
play  lawn  tennis  and  other  innocent 
games  of  the  same  kind  on  Sunday  after- 
noon at  Osborne. 

If  I  have  refrained  here  from  attempt- 
ing to  give  any  cut  and  dried  biography 
of  Queen  Victoria  it  is  because  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  her  reign  have  not  only 
been  printed  and  reprinted  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  two  jubilees,  and  during  the 
last  ten  days  since  it  became  known  that 
she  was  dying,  but  likewise  because  these 
incidents  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  British  Empire  during  the 
last  sixty-four  years.  I  have,  therefore, 
endeavored  to  give,  within  the  limits  of 
this  brief  article,  some  information  as  to 
her  appearance  and  characteristics  such 
as  will  enable  the  readers  of  The  Inde- 
pendent to  form  a  more  correct  idea  of 
her  individuality  than  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  many  of  them  to  do  until  now. 

There  is  but  one  point  which  I  should 
like  to  add,  and  to  which  it  appears  to  me 
the  biographers  of  the  Queen  have  not 
devoted  a  sufficient  degree  of  attention. 
It  is  the  part  which  she  has  played  in 
bringing  about  the  development  of  the 
friendship  betwreen  Great  Britain  and 
this  country.  Good  will  toward  the 
United  States  and  the  promotion  of  sen- 
timents of  Anglo-American  amity  may 
be  said  to  have  constituted  the  keynote 
of  the  policy  of  her  reign.  A  grand- 
daughter of  George  III,  who  showed 
himself  so  relentless  a  foe  of  the  United 
States,  and  reared  among  influences  that 
were  most  hostile  to  this  glorious  Re- 
public, Victoria  nevertheless  set  to  work 
from  the  very  moment  of  her  accession 
to  the  crown  to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  the  apostrophe  of  "  Great  and  Good 
Friend  "  with  which  she  was  wont  to  ad- 
dress the  President  of  the  United  States 


in  all  her  official  communications  was  no 
mere  figure  of  speech.  During  the  first 
four  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  prejudice  in  England,  and  indeed 
throughout  Europe,  was  strong  against 
the  United  States.  In  Great  Britain 
Americans  were  still  regarded  as  rebels, 
while  on  the  Continent  this  country  was 
considered  as  the  home  of  anarchy  and 
as  the  hotbed  of  all  revolutionary  and 
radical  doctrines.  When  Victoria  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  the  so-called  Holy 
Alliance  had  been  but  recently  organized 
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by  the  monarchical  powers  of  the  Conti- 
nent for  the  avowed  purpose  of  combat- 
ing American  ideas,  and  indeed  all  the 
European  writings  of  the  period,  even  the 
earlier  works  of  both  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray, afford  striking  illustrations  of  the 
general  antipathy  toward  this  country. 
Victoria,  therefore,  deserves  no  little 
credit  for  the  sagacity  and  sound  sense 
which  she  displayed  in  showing  herself 
a  warm  and  consistently  loyal  friend  of 
the  American  people  at  a  time  when  she 
was  well-nigh  alone  in  her  views.  In- 
numerable were  the  missions  which  she 
dispatched  to  Washington  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  improving  the  relations  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  As  soon 
as  her  eldest  son  grew  np  to  manhood 
she  exacted  that  the  first  country  which 
he  should  visit  in  making  the  customary 
round  to  call  upon  the  great  Powers, 
should  be  the  North  American  Republic, 
for  the  purpose,  to  use  Her  Majesty's  own 
words,  "  of  showing  the  high  sense  which 
I  entertain  of  the  importance  of  strength- 
ening by  every  means  the  relations  and 
friendship  and  regard  which  bind  my 
country  to  the  United  States,"  and  after- 
ward, in  writing  to  President  Buchan- 
an, to  thank  him  "  as  a  mother  for  the 
kindness  shown  to  my  son  in  America," 
she  added :  "  I  fully  reciprocate  toward 
your  nation  the  feelings  thus  made  ap- 
parent, and  look  upon  them  as  forming  an 
important  link  connecting  two  nations 
of  kindred  origin  and  character,  whose 
mutual  esteem  and  friendship  must  al- 
ways have  so  material  an  influence  upon 
their  respective  development  and  pros- 
perity. The  interesting  and  touching 
scene  at  the  grave  of  Washington  (Presi- 
dent Buchanan  had  described  in  a  letter 
to  Her  Majesty  the  tribute  of  honor  and 
respect  paid  by  the  Prince  at  the  tomb 
of  the  Father  of  the  Republic)  may  be 
fitly  taken  as  the  type  of  our  present  feel- 
ing and  of  our  future  relations."  Uncle 
Sam's  diplomatic  representatives  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James  were  always  treated 
with  exceptional  graciousness  and  con- 
sideration by  Queen  Victoria,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  jubilee,  in  1897,  Mr.  White- 
law  Reid,  the  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary delegated  to  convey  the  congratu- 
lations and  good  wishes  of  the  American 
people  to  the  Queen,  was  received  with 
far  greater  distinction  than  any  of  his 
foreign  colleagues,  and  was  honored  with 
no  less  than  four  invitations  to  dinner  at 
Windsor  Castle  during-  his  brief  stay  in 
England,  while  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  was 
the  only  foreign  ambassadress,  or  lady 
not  of  royal  rank,  to  receive  the  Gold 
Jubilee  medal  from  Her  Majesty. 

Finally,  it  was  Queen  Victoria,  who 
at  the  time  of  the  "  Trent  "  controversy 
alone  averted   war  between  the  United 


States  and  Great  Britain,  which  would 
certainly  have  ensued  had  the  English 
Cabinet  of  the  day  been  permitted  to  fol- 
low out  its  own  views  in  the  matter.  The 
Prince  Consort  was  dying  at  the  time. 
Yet,  overwhelmed  with  grief  as  she  was, 
and  with  that  devotion  to  duty  which 
was  one  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of 
her  character,  Victoria  left  her  husband's 
bedside  the  day  before  his  demise  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  dispatch  of  the  ulti- 
matum that  had  been  decided  upon  by 
the  Cabinet.  In  compliance  with  her 
orders  the  ultimatum  was  transformed 
into  a  message  less  peremptory  in  tone. 
Even  then  she  was  not  satisfied ;  she  de- 
clared that  the  "  terms  employed  were 
calculated  to  give  needless  offense  to  the 
self-respect  and  dignity  of  a  great  Eng- 
lish speaking  people."  With  her  own 
hand  she  altered  the  entire  draft  of  the 
dispatch,  and  by  means  of  a  phrase 
changed  here  and  an  expression  modi- 
fied there,  she  altered  the  whole  docu- 
ment from  such  a  message  as  the  Ameri- 
can nation  would  not  have  permitted  its 
government  to  accept  into  a  most  cour- 
teous, friendly  and  at  the  same  time  dig- 
nified appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the 
United  States.  The  wisdom  of  the 
Queen's  action  was  made  apparent  by 
the  ready  compliance  of  the  Washing- 
ton Government,  and  inasmuch  as  Great 
Britain  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
compelled  by  popular  opinion  to  go  to 
war  had  satisfaction  been  withheld,  the 
avoidance  of  a  sanguinary  struggle  be- 
tween two  great  English  speaking  na- 
tions was  entirely  attributable  to  Her 
Majesty.  As  Secretary  of  State  Seward 
told  Lord  Lyons  at  the  time,  at  Wash- 
ington, peace  or  war  depended  upon  the 
wording  of  the  dispatch,  and  to  my  mind 
there  is  no  more  eloquent  memorial  of 
the  Queen's  loyal  friendship  for  the 
United  States,  than  the  facsimile  of  the 
draft  of  this  dispatch,  showing  all  the 
changes  made  in  the  Queen's  own  hand- 
writing— changes  it  must  be  remembered 
that  were  made  at  a  moment  when  her 
passionately  loved  husband  was  already 
in  the  throes  of  death. 

New  York  City 


Cooper    Memorials    and    Memories. 

By  Gen.   James  Grant  Wilson. 


THE  accompanying  letter,  which  has 
been  buried  for  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  among  the  papers 
of  De  Witt  Clinton,  was  written  before 
Cooper  was  given  permission  by  the  New 
York  Legislature  to  add  Fenimore  to  his 
name.  The  author's  application  was  only 
partially  granted.  He  wished  to  be  known 
as  Cooper  Fenimore,  he  was  permitted  to 
call  himself  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  hence- 
forth his  mother's  desire  was  gratified  by 
seeing  her  name  added  to  her  son's : 

New  York,  March  9th,  1826. 
Sir  :  I  trust  entirely  to  your  indulgence  to 
excuse  the  liberty  I  am  about  to  take  by  tres- 
passing on  your  time  at  a  moment  of  so  much 
business.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  go 
abroad  with  my  family,  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  am  induced  both  by  prudence  and  feeling, 
to  wish  to  do  so,  in  some  situation  connected 
with  the  Government.  My  views  are  far  from 
being  very  exalted,  however,  on  this  subject.  I 
should  prefer  being  on  the  waters  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, or  near  them,  and  would  be  exceed- 
ingly happy  to  find  myself  invested  with  any 
consulate  that  would  yield  me  a  moderate  sum. 
I  confess  I  know  of  no  particular  situation,  and 
after  waiting  several  years  with  the  same  de- 
sire, I  do  not  find  myself  more  likely  to  ob- 
tain the  requisite  information  in  time  to  ap- 
ply. It  is  under  these  embarrassments  that  I 
presume  now  to  address  you.  I  cannot  judge 
of  the  propriety  or  impropriety,  sir,  of  request- 
ing you  to  lend  me  your  name,  with  any  of  the 
officers  of  the  general  Government,  but  I  hope 
I  may  not  be  misconceived,  when  I  say  that  if 
you  should  deem  proper  to  do  so,  the  favor  will 
be  gratefully  received,  or,  if  otherwise,  that  I 
shall  not  ascribe  your  refusal  to  any  disin- 
clination to  serve  me.  With  this  undisguised 
request  and  frank  avowal  of  my  feelings,  per- 
mit me,  sir,  to  subscribe  myself. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Cooper. 
His  Excellency  De  Witt  Clinton. 

When  Cooper  wrote  this  letter  he  re- 
sided in  Greenwich  street,  and  meeting 
William  Cullen  Bryant  on  Broadway 
soon  after  the  poet  arrived  in  New  York, 
he  said,  "  Come  and  drive  with  me  to- 
morrow at  No.  345  Greenwich  street." 

"  Please  put  that  down  for  me,"  said 
Bryant,  "  or  I  shall  forget  the  place." 

"  Can't  you  remember  three-four- 
five?"  bluntly  replied  Cooper.  Bryant 
did  "  remember  three-four-five,"  not  only 
for  the  day  but  ever  afterward.  He  dined 
with  the  novelist  according  to  appoint- 


ment, meeting  at  his  table  besides  Mrs. 
Cooper,  the  poet,  Fitz-Green  Halleck. 
The  warm  friendship  of  these  three  gifted 
men  was  severed  only  by  death. 

Visiting  Washington,  by  Governor 
Clinton's  advice,  during  the  spring, 
Cooper  was  appointed  Minister  to  Swe- 
den and  Norway  by  Henry  Clay,  then 
Secretary  of  State  under  John  Quincy 
Adams,  but  declined  the  position,  pre- 
ferring to  accept  the  consulship  at  Lyons, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  give  him 
greater  freedom,  also  serving  as  a  protec- 
tion to  his  family  in  case  of  European 
complications.  Before  he  sailed  on  the 
"  Hudson "  June  1st,  the  Bread  and 
Cheese  Club,  but  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Cooper  Club,  entertained  its  chief 
founder  at  a  dinner  given  at  the  City  Ho- 
tel, on  Broadway,  near  Trinity  Church. 
Bryant,  who  believed  himself  to  be  the 
last  survivor  of  that  banquet,  described 
it  to  the  writer  as  a  delightful  occasion. 
Cooper  announced  that  he  purposed  pre- 
paring a  complete  history  of  the  United 
States  navy,  and  Chancellor  Kent  pro- 
posed a  toast  to  "  the  genius  which  has 
rendered  our  native  soil  classic  ground, 
and  given  to  our  early  history  the  en- 
chantment of  fiction." 

Resigning  the  consulship  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  France,  Cooper  remained  in 
Europe  for  more  than  seven  years,  spend- 
ing much  time  in  Continental  travel  with 
his  family  and  accomplishing  a  large 
amount  of  literary  work.  He  saw  some- 
thing of  the  best  society  of  London,  and 
in  Paris  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
Lafayette.  At  a  large  dinner  given  by 
Americans  in  the  French  capital  to  the 
Marquis,  Cooper  presided  with  great  dig- 
nity, said  his  artist  friend  Morse  to  the 
writer,  "  adding  greatly  to  the  charm  of 
the  occasion  by  an  able  and  most  eloquent 
address."  Soon  after  Cooper's  return  to 
his  native  land  he  received  the  following 
invitation,  extended  by  about  one  hundred 
prominent  gentlemen,  the  majority  of 
whom  had  been  present  at  the  farewell 
dinner  seven  years  previous  : 

New  York,  November  12,  1833. 
Dear   Sir  :    A   number  of  your   friends   and 
admirers,  pleaded  with  your  return  among  them, 
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are  desirous  of  testifying  to  you  the  continu- 
ance of  their  friendship.  Your  distinguished 
talents  and  manly  defense  of  the  institutions  of 
our  country  while  abroad,  have  won  our  es- 
teem and  affection,  and  we  therefore  beg  your 
acceptance  of  a  dinner  at  such  time  as  shall  be 
most  agreeable  and  convenient  to  you.  Very 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servants,  Gideon 
Lee,  Peter  A.  Jay,  William  T.  McCoun,  Jacob 
Morton,  Henry  Ogden,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck, 
and  many  others. 

Carroll  Place,  Thursday  21st. 

Gentlemen  :  A  short  but  severe  indisposi- 
tion prevented  me  from  giving  an  earlier  an- 
swer to  your  obliging  communication.  Altho 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  in  the  way  you  have 
done  me  the  honor  to  propose,  I  shall  retain  a 
grateful  recollection  of  the  kind  feelings  which 
have  prompted  the  invitation,  and  of  the  flat- 
tering manner  in  which  it  has  been  made.  I 
have  particular  satisfaction  in  learning  that  so 
respectable  a  portion  of  my  fellow  citizens  ap- 
prove of  my  course,  in  reference  to  our  com- 
mon character  and  national  institutions ;  for 
some  pains  have  been  taken  to  persuade  for- 
eigners that,  in  this  respect,  I  am  opposed  by 
the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  community 
to  which  I  belong.  It  has  appeared  to  me,  that 
no  place  could  be  more  proper  for  the  main- 
tenance of  American  character  and  of  dis- 
tinctive American  opinions,  than  an  American 
book,  and  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  have 
certainly  endeavored  to  repel  attacks  and  to 
assail  prejudices,  whenever  I  have  thought 
either  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  liable  to  be  weakened  by  any  feeble  ef- 
forts it  was  in  my  power  to  oppose.  This 
course  has  been  loudly  censured  by  some 
among  yourselves  (I  am  willing  to  believe  from 
an  ignorance  of  the  facts),  but  I  have  the  high- 
est gratification  in  now  learning  that  so  many 
gentlemen,  whom  I  have  long  known  and  re- 
spected, have  viewed  the  matter  differently. 

I  infer,  from  a  note  on  the  envelope  of  your 
iletter,  that  there  are  some  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  this  invitation  whose  names  do  not 
appear,  and  while  I  beg  to  thank  you  very  sin- 
cerely for  the  high  compliment  you  have  con- 
ferred, I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  include  all 
who  have  taken  a  friendly  interest  in  it  in  my 
.acknowledgments.  I  am,  gentlemen,  very  sin- 
cerely and  faithfully  yours, 

J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 
To  Gideon  Lee,  Peter  A.  Jay,  etc.,  Esquires. 

A  few  years  later  "  Homeward  Bound  " 
and  its  sequel,  "  Home  as  Found,"  ap- 
peared. The  publication  of  the  latter 
was  regretted  by  Cooper's  most  faithful 
friends,  containing  as  it  did  severe  criti- 
cisms of  New  York  society  and  its 
newspapers.  From  one  of  these,  Horatio 
Greenough,  it  drew  the  remark,  "  I  think 
you  lose  hold  on  the  American  public  by 
rubbing  down  their  shins  with  brickbats 
as  you  do."  When  advised  by  another 
friend  to  change  "  Home  as  Found,"  he 
declined,     altho     informed     that     Webb, 


Weed  and  others  promised  to  "  put  hinl 
down,"  if  he  did  not,  Cooper  fearlessly 
replied,  "  Well,  let  them  try  it."  They  did 
try  it  to  their  own  discomfiture,  for  the 
fighting  author  smote  them  hip  and  thigh, 
prosecuting  them  for  libel  in  the  courts, 
where  they  lost  their  cases  and  the  costs, 
together  with  damages  for  libelous  criti- 
cisms. The  following  brief  note  to  Mr. 
John  Fagan,  written  from  the  Globe  Ho- 
tel, New  York,  doubtless  refers  to  one  of 
Cooper's  many  cases,  which  he  always 
prosecuted  himself,  aided  only  by  his 
nephew  Richard,  a  young  lawyer,  and  be- 
ing opposed  by  some  of  the  ablest  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Bar : 

Globe,  March  31,  1848. 
Dear  Fagan  :  A  couple  of  pretty  dunder- 
heads !  Dunderhead  you,  and  Dunderhead  1  ! 
Well,  here  they  are  signed.  With  a  line  to 
say  that  they  are  safe,  and  send  it  to  Coopers- 
town,  or  you  can  say  it  when  you  remit  by  the 
way.  Thank'  you  for  the  letter.  It  relates  to 
the  motion  in  court,  and  notifies  me  of  an  im- 
portant movement  in  good  season. 
Yours    truly, 

J.   Fenimore  Cooper. 

The  writer  who,  as  a  youth,  was  ac- 
quainted with  Cooper,  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  present  when  in  1852  Bryant  de- 
livered the  beautiful  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory, and  when  Webster  with  his  almost 
superhuman  majesty  of  manner,  his  gran- 
deur  of  voice,  and  those  blazing  black 
eyes  which  electrified  all  on  whom  they 
rested,  well  said :  "  The  enduring  monu- 
ments of  Fenimore  Cooper  are  his  works, 
and  while  the  love  of  country  continues  to 
prevail  his  memory  will  exist  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people."  No  one  who  saw  that 
vast  assemblage  of  all  that  was  best  of 
New  York  society,  with  Webster  and  Irv- 
ing and  Bryant  seated  side  by  side  on  the 
platform  of  Tripler  Hall,  will  be  likely  to 
forget  the  famous  occasion. 

Leather-Stocking,  who  is  more  elabo- 
rately described  than  any  other  character 
in  fiction,  being  the  hero  of  no  less  than 
five  novels,  is  among  the  greatest  pro- 
duced during  the  past  century.  The  elder 
Dumas  deemed  him  the  most  delightful 
character  in  all  fiction,  and  Carlyle  said  he 
was  "  the  one  melodious  synopsis  of  man 
and  nature."  Balzac  asserted  that  if 
Cooper  had  only  drawn  character  as  well 
as  he  painted  "  the  phenomenon  of  nature, 
he  would  have  uttered  the  last  word  of 
our  art."  Victor  Hugo  and  Disraeli  and 
Gladstone   each  expressed  to  the  writer 
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their  preference  for  Cooper  over  all  other 
American  authors,  and  Bryant,  in  his  no- 
ble address,  said  of  him,  "  He  wrote  for 
mankind  at  large ;  hence  it  is  that  he  has 
earned  a  name  wider  than  that  of  any 
author  of  modern  times.  The  creations 
of  his  fancy  shall  survive  through  centu- 
ries to  come,  and  only  perish  with  our 
language."  All  are  familiar  with  Thack- 
eray's hearty  admiration  of  Leather- 
stocking  and  Tom  Coffin,  as  a  couple  of 
the  great  prize  men  of  nineteenth  century 
fiction.  Conversing  with  his  biographer 
on  a  summer  day  at  Guilford,  Halleck, 
certainly  one  of  the  most  competent  of 
critics,  said  of  Cooper,  "  He  is  colonel  of 
the  American  literary  regiment,  Irving 
lieutenant-colonel,  Bryant  the  major, 
while  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Whittier,  Paulding,  Hawthorne,  Poe, 
Holmes,  Dana,  and  myself  may  be  con- 
sidered the  ten  captains.  Two  or  three 
of  Cooper's  characters  I  consider  the  fin- 
est in  American  fiction."  In  not  a  single 
one  of  the  great  libraries  of  Europe  did 
the  writer  when  he  visited  them  in  1883 
fail  to  find  some  of  Cooper's  novels,  and 
no  work  translated  from  our  language  is 
so  well  known  in  Mexico  and  South 
America.  They  may  be  seen  in  more 
than  a  score  of  languages,  including 
Arabic,  Chinese  and  Persian !  And  yet  a 
majority  of  the  respectable  gentlemen 
chosen  to  select  the  proper  representa- 
tives of  American  literature  in  the  new 


Temple  of  Fame  found  no  place  for  the 
greatest  of  them  all,  James  Fenimore 
Cooper ! 

Miss  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper,  who  but 
for  her  father's  prohibition  would  natu- 
rally have  written  her  father's  life,  for 
which,  like  Thackeray's  daughter,  who 
was  also  debarred  by  a  similar  prohibi- 
tion, she  was  more  competent  than  any 
one  else  could  possibly  be,  having  for  so 
many  years  been  his  amanuensis  and  sec- 
retary, in  alluding  in  a  letter  to  the  writer 
to  the  best  of  Cooper's  biographies  that 
has  yet  appeared,  says: 

"  Mr.  Lounsbury's  book  has  been  a  disap- 
pointment. While  he  has  done  justice  to  the 
high  moral  tone  of  the  novelist,  the  sketch  of 
his  social  character  is  absurdly  distorted.  He 
represents  Cooper  as  a  cold,  gloomy  cynic ;  in 
fact,  he  was  generally  considered  a  very  agree- 
able companion,  full  of  animated  conversation. 
His  social  feelings  were  very  strong.  He  was 
remarkably  fond  of  children,  and  very  indul- 
gent to  young  people,  entering  with  zest  into 
their  pleasures.  Had  Mr.  Lounsbury  known 
Cooper  personally  he  would  have  written  a 
very  different  book.  Some  of  his  comments 
are  absurdly  erroneous,  as,  for  instance,  where 
he  says  Cooper  was  a  '  Puritan  of  the  Puri- 
tans ;  '  for  never  was  there  a  nature  more  op- 
posed to  the  narrow  prejudices  of  Puritanism. 
And  what  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  say 
that  he  had  a  lingering  weakness  for  poor 
George  the  Third!  .  .  .  Cooper  intended 
writing  another  Leather-Stocking  tale  of  the 
date  of  the  Revolution,  the  scene  to  be  laid  at 
Niagara.  I  have  always  regretted  that  he  did 
not  carry  out  this  plan ;  for  he  greatly  admired 
Niagara,  and  would  doubtless  have  left  us 
some  fine  descriptions  of  that  grand  cataract." 

N  ew  York  City. 


Scandinavian   Politics. 

By  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson. 


MY  part  in  Norwegian  politics  has 
been  very  inexactly  represented. 
I  have  never  held  office  as  dep- 
uty or  functionary,  and  only  had  charge 
of  a  political  journal  for  a  short  time 
in  my  youth.  Thus  my  share  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  our  religious  and  social  prob- 
lems has  been  free  and  independent. 

But  I  believe  that  this  course  has  been 
useful  to  me  as  a  man  and  a  writer.  The 
writer,  more  than  any  one  else,  is  the 
instinct  leader  of  the  popular  soul. 
That  instinct  he  must  endeavor  to  keep 
in  a  state  of  health,  and  only  that  remains 
healthy  which  is  steeped  in  life  itself. 


Norway  was  re-united  to  Sweden  un- 
der the  same  king.  They  have  nothing 
more  in  common,  under  the  constitution 
of  the  act  of  union,  than  the  dynasty, 
and  their  community  in  peace  and  war. 
But  Norway,  for  a  long  time,  felt  too 
weak  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
Sweden.  In  many  ways  she  has  gained 
respect  for,  and  confidence  in  herself,  and 
claims  her  rank  to-day  among  the  na- 
tions. What  Sweden  has  usurped  is 
the  direction  of  affairs  outside  of  Nor- 
way. Norway  wishes  to  direct  them  her- 
self. But  it  is  erroneous  to  believe  that 
the  Norwegians  wish  to  break  the  union, 
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even  if  the  peoples  should  be  kept  sepa- 
rate. All  the  Norwegians  would  desire 
a  slight  union  with  Sweden.  The  same 
dangers  threaten  both  people,  and  no  ani- 
mosity exists  between  them. 

The  present  difficulty  concerns  a  dis- 
tinct body  of  consuls.  The  interest  of 
Norway  demands  that  she  watch  over, 


BJORNSTJERNE    BJORNSON. 

herself,  her  commerce  and  navigation. 
This  last  is  much  more  important  than 
that  of  Sweden,  almost  as  much  as  that 
of  Germany.  Their  commerce  brings 
the  two  people  into  daily  rivalry  and 
rivals  like  little  to  have  the  same  consul. 
At  this  very  moment  a  separation  of 


the  Norwegian  consular  body  is  being 
considered,  lie  who  is  doing  this  work 
is  Dr.  Sigurd  Ibsen,  a  son  of  our  great 
dramatist.  Since  the  struggle  with 
Sweden  began  the  only  man  to  obtain 
any  results  has  been  Dr.  Sigurd  Ibsen. 
On  his  proposition,  after  his  plans,  and 
under  his  direction,  all  the  foreign  af- 
fairs of  Norway,  which  till  then  were 
scattered  among  several  ministers,  have 
been  re-united.  If  a  mountain  cannot 
be  crossed,  a  tunnel  is  dug  underneath. 
Sweden  could  not  prevent  that.  Sweden 
herself,  when  she  now  wishes  to  address 
Norway,  is  obliged  to  go  to  her  section 
of  foreign  affairs.  The  owners  of  ves- 
sels and  merchants  of  Norway  and  the 
other  Norwegians,  who  do  business  •in 
foreign  countries,  feel  sustained  as  they 
have  never  been  before.  In  fact,  they 
are  enchanted  with  this  progress. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  Mr.  Lager- 
heim,  the  present  Swedish  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  is  eagerly  desirous  of 
preserving  good  relations  between  the 
two  people.  Dr.  Sigurd  Ibsen,  in  sev- 
eral interviews  with  him,  has  obtained 
concessions  such  as  no  one  has  obtained 
before,  and  which  foreshadow  the  de- 
tachment of  the  Norwegian  consular 
service. 

The  proper  logic  of  facts  indicates 
that  when  the  preparatory  work  is  fin- 
ished Dr.  Sigurd  Ibsen  will  carry  it  to 
Sweden,  in  the  capacity  of  Minister  of 
State  for  Norway,  to  direct  further 
measures. 

Paris,  France. 


In    Pace. 


By  J.   Nilan. 
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HERE   poisonous   pools   and   noisome 
fens 
Were  fetid  with  sulphuieous  fumes 
And  fogs  that  mixed  with  mists  in  glens 

Of  Clifton — there  new  life  assumes 
A  brighter  vision  from  thy  light, 

Departed  friend,  and  from  thy  faith, 
Which  lived  in  works  of  pure  delight 
For  jove  of  Qod  in  love  of  right. 


To-day  we  grieve  and  say  farewell. 

With  trembling  lips  and  silent  tears, 
And  view  that  shrine  we  knew  so  well, 

The  spirit's  home  for  eighty  years. 
May  peace  and  rest  be  thine  above, 

For  here  thy  steps  they  gently  led, 
To  raise  thy  brother  with  thy  love, 

As  faith  without  good  works  is  dead. 

Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Bjornstjerne    Bjornson. 

By  Baron  De  Stampenbourg. 

I  Baron  De  Stampenbourg  is  a  close  personal  friend  of  Bjornson  and  has  closely  studied  the  current  of  political 
and  literary  changes  in  Northern  Europe.  He  is  known  in  this  country  especially  for  his  criticisms  of  the  politics  and 
literature  of  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark  —Editor.] 

SINCE  1814,  when  Norway  was  cvxk\\  his  lofty  plane,  cross  the  bridge,  and  stir 

to  Sweden  by  the   Danish  Crown,  the  camp  on  the  other  side  into  enthu- 

the  flag  of  the   United  Kingdoms  siasm  for  an  ideal  which  is  adaptable  to 

lias  been  the  blue  cross  on  the  crimson  the  issues  at  stake.     It  depends  upon  the 

square   of    Norway,    dominated    by    the  man  whether  or  no  he  is  to  be  sullied  or 

Swedish  Union  Jack  in  the  upper  left-  perverted  in  his  agitation  by  contact  with 

hand   corner.     Since    1814,   all    Norway  such  a  camp,  in  which  there  are  plenty  of 

has  called  the   Swedish   Union   Jack   so  detractors  only  too  eager  to  make  him 

much    sildesalat,    which    means    herring  their  prey.     During  the  last  thirty  years 

salad.     This  is  a  contumelious  reflection  Bjornson  has  crossed  the  bridge  so  in- 

upon  the  Swedish  Union  Jack,  the  Swe-  cessantly,  so  persistently,  so  victoriously, 

dish  domination  and  the  Swedish  fond-  that  the  hostile  element  on  the  other  side 

ness  for  herring  salad.     On  January  1st,  soon  found  they  were  dealing  with  a  man 

1901,  the  odious  sildesalat  passed  wholly  invulnerable  to  their  favorite  weapon — 

from  the  ancient  crimson  field;  and  Nor-  slander.     Had  Bjornson  been  a  man  who 

way's  flag  reappeared  before  the  nations  merely  preached  what  he  believed,  yet  un- 

in  its  old  simplicity.  able  to  live  out  the  morale  of  his  ideals, 

A  small  thing  this,  seemingly.     But  in  he   would   never   have   gotten    half-way 

the  heraldic  change  is  embodied  the  cli-  across  the  bridge.     It  takes  strong  wings 

max  of  Norway's  struggle  for  a  separate  of  eloquence,  a  great  message  and  an  un- 

national  entity,  and  the  life  work  of  one  tarnishable  character  to   essay  the  task 

great     man  —  Bjornstjerne      Bjornson.  with  any  prospect  of  an  enduring  suc- 

'  The  Bear  Star,  Son  of  the  Bear,"  is  the  cess.     These     conditions     demonstrated, 

signification  of  this  strange  appellation,  the  camp,  the  people  of  all  political  fac- 

truly   a   name   of   destiny,   for   the   bear  tions,  are  ready  to  listen.      Such  is  the 

typified  Norway  long  years  before  Rus-  narrow  access  to  Norse  politics  for  the 

sia  took  the  ursine  dignity.     To  the  peo-  literary  man  who  fights  for  higher  ideals 

pie  of  the  Western  World    Bjornson  has  than  the  camp  leaders  are  used  to.  A  great 

been  ever  the  poet,  little  more.     In  Nor-  influence  for  good  may  thus  be  brought  to 

way  he  is  first  the  seer,  and  afterward  the  bear  directly  upon  the  affairs  of  govern- 

poet.     His  life  has  been  most  strangely  ment,  and  it  is  scant  tribute  to  say  that 

bound  up  with  visions  and  with  practical  Bjornson  has  made  his  hand  felt  for  the 

politics.  To  this  one  man,  above  all  other  better  ever  since  he  heralded  his  crusade 

men,  belongs  the  glory  of  the  restoration  for  better  Norse  politics — a  hand  clean 

of      Norway's     national      individuality,  and  strong. 

which  becomes  a  palpable  thing  with  the  In  Bjornson,  Norway  has  embodied  it- 
new  century's  first  day.  He  is  the  liv-  self.  It  seems  trite  to  quote  Dr.  Brandes's 
ing  example  of  the  truth  that  the  great  epigram,  "  To  speak  the  name  of  Bjorn- 
thinker  is  ever  the  forerunner  of  the  great  son  is  like  hoisting  the  colors  of  Nor- 
deed.  To  appreciate  Bjornson's  political  way,"  but  it  has  not  been  out-said  at  this 
career,  we  must  try  to  understand  the  writing.  In  Bjornson  modern  Norway 
close  relation  between  politics  and  litera-  dawned,  for  the  first  time  in  more  than 
ture  in  Scandinavia.  The  connection  is  four  hundred  years,  to  a  consciousness  of 
not  in  the  nature  of  a  bond ;  it  is  more  its  "  inmost  self."  Probably  no  poet  has 
like  a  bridge  between  the  political  camp  ever  succeeded  in  setting  forth  with  such 
of  those  actively  engaged  and  the  liter-  immortal  grasp  of  imagination,  such 
ary  promontory  of  those  actively  think-  matchless  power  of  depiction,  the  "  self 
ing.     In  Norway  a  great  man  may  leave  core  "  of  his  people,  the  soul  of  the  na- 
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tional  fiber,  as  did  Bjornson  in  the  little 
poem  of  his,  "  Ja  vi  elsker,"  which  at 
once  became  the  national  song  of  Nor- 
way. 

If  ever  a  country  had  a  "  grand  old 
man  "  of  its  own,  Norway  has  one  in  the 
person  of  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson.  He 
represents  the  highest  mental  achieve- 
ment of  Norwegian  literature,  he  stands 
for  all  that  is  sound  in  the  Norseman's 
aspiration  for  political  independence,  he 
embodies  and  exerts  a  dominant  moral 
force  in  his  capacity  as  the  greatest  ora- 
tor of  the  Scandinavian  peoples. 

If  Kriiger  best  typifies  our  conception 
of  Boer  nationality,  and  if  Gladstone 
stood  for  British  sentiment,  Bjornson  is 
the  living  Norse  ideal  of  a  "  grand  old 
man."  Unlike  the  Boer  and  the  Britisher 
he  attained  his  position  as  a  leader  with- 
out accepting  office  of  any  kind,  relying 
entirely  for  power  and  support  on  his  nat- 
ural gifts  as  a  poet,  a  politician  and  an 
orator  in  person,  not  of  party. 

For  more  than  a  generation  he  has 
been  actively  directing  the  modern  Nor- 
wegian movement  for  independence. 
Apart  from  this  social-political  agitation, 
he  inaugurated,  when  barely  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  the  national  literary  era  of 
his  country. 

In   a   letter   dated    June    17th,    1899, 

Aulestad,  Norway,  which  Bjornson  wrote 

to  me,  he  reveals  the  moving  principle  of 

his  success  as  poet  and  as  politician — a 

politician  because  he  is  a  poet.     He  says : 

The  secret  with  me  is  that  in  success  as  in 
failure,  in  the  consciousness  of  my  doing  as  in 
my  habits,  I  am  myself.  There  are  a  great  many 
who  dare  not,  or  lack  the  ability,  to  be  them- 
selves. 

This  is  practically  the  burden  of  his 

teaching.     And  he  supplements  it  with  a 

most  charming  confession,  which  throws 

light  on  his  love  for  his  fellow  man : 

When  I  am  able  to  help  a  friend  along,  it 
seems  to  me  that  everything  else  I  may  have 
accomplished  does  not  come  up  to  it.  I  am 
sure  this  feeling  is  traceable  to  the  brotherly 
instinct  slumbering  within  us  all,  the  social 
animal  in  our  nature  that  finds  a  pasture  and 
guides  the  herd  to  it. 

Bjornson's  political  platform  may  be 
divided  into  three  planks,  as  follows : 

1.  Norway  is  to  regain  her  ancient  flag 
(untarnished  by  any  Swedish  emblem) 
that  was  hers  for  four  hundred  years  un- 
til 1814,  when  the  country  was  ceded  to 
Sweden  by  the  Danish  Crown.     2.  Nor- 


way, by  reason  of  the  fact  that  her  mari- 
time fleet  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  is  to  have  her  own  separate  con- 
suls abroad,  instead  of  dragging  along,  as 
at  present,  with  Swedish  consuls  who  do 
not  half  way  attend  to  Norwegian  inter- 
ests. 3.  Norway  is  to  have  her  own 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  not 
merely  the  lesser  half  of  a  Swedish  Min- 
ister. 

Any  one  who  has  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  the  condition  of  Norway's  for- 
eign trade  would  know  that  this  plat- 
form virtually  represents  the  first  es- 
sential step  toward  the  improvement  of 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  most  dis- 
couraging and  detrimental  to  Norway. 

And  Bjornson  is  winning  against  the 
power  of  the  Swedish  Crown.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  he  was  in  the 
fight  for  clean  colors,  and  now  the  re- 
quest has  been  granted.  In  1898  a  law 
was  passed  entitling  Norway  to  her  old 
flag — a  blue  cross  brimmed  with  white  in 
a  red  square — so  as  to  enable  the  jubilant 
Norsemen  to  enter  the  twentieth  century 
with  clean  colors. 

A  new  obstacle  to  his  plans  has  lately 
risen  in  the  person  of  the  Swedish 
Crown  Prince,  Gustav  Adolf,  who  is  soon 
to  mount  the  throne  in  place  of  old  King 
Oscar  II,  now  rapidly  losing  his  facul- 
ties. •  The  Crown  Prince  is  hostile  to 
Bjornson's  ideal  of  independence,  and  he 
is  as  hated  in  Norway  as  Bjornson  is 
loved.  Recently  in  a  great  speech  at 
Sroutheim,  the  naval  base  of  the  ancient 
sea  kings,  Bjornson  gave  emphasis  to  his 
agitation  for  Norway's  rights  amid  bursts 
of  roaring  applause,  saying  as  follows : 

"  Norsemen !  if  you  are  in  doubt  whether 
your  purpose  is  sound,  ask  history  and  your 
time.  The  struggle  which  Norway  is  now  pur- 
suing for  independence  is  sound.  The  history 
of  nations  shows  that  independence  is  the 
greatest  of  all  sources  of  progress,  and  our 
own  time  tells  us  that  we  have  the  same  right 
to  freedom  as  our  brothers.  I  dare  say,  if  our 
national  sentiment  of  honor  were  a  complete 
thing,  as  it  should  be,  we  would  all  unite  to 
carry  out  this,  Norway's  greatest  purpose. 
But  our  sentiment  of  honor  is  crippled.  It  is 
the  life-long  burden  of  all  my  speeches  :  Norse- 
men, you  are  lacking  national  honor! 

"  Another  case  came  before  me  while  visit- 
ing^  the  United  States.  An  American  was 
praising  the  Norwegian  people  so  warmly  that 
I  involuntarily  asked  if  Norsemen  were  really 
better  to  deal  with  than  any  other  people  in 
the  West.  '  No,'  he  answered ;  '  the  Germans 
are  ahead  of  them,  for  the  Germans  meet  their 
bills   promptly,    but   the   Norwegians   do   not.' 
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This  American  was  a  merchant,  and  in  judg- 
ing our  standard  of  honor  he  used  a  business 
measure.  Still  he  was  right.  We  are  to  de- 
velop our  national  honor  so  that  we  may 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  together  for  Norse 
independence.  We  are  not  inferior  to  the 
Swedes.  We  mean  to  fight  for  our  rights.  You 
must  try  to  understand  the  fact  that  Sweden  is 
being  daily  conquered  in  Norway.  Not  until  we 
become  a  people  in  union  of  sentiment  will  the 
Swedes  give  us  their  confidence,  their  faith, 
and  perhaps  their  love.  The  great  thing  for 
me  in  our  fight  for  independence  is  that  it  is 
the  only  issue  which  promises  to  draw  us  to- 
gether as  a  united  people.  The  idea  of  mak- 
ing Norway  trust  her  foreign  affairs  to  a 
Swedish  Minister  is  ridiculous.  There  should 
be  a  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  both  coun- 


tries. At  present  it  looks  as  if  Sweden  and 
Norway  have  been  trying  to  get  into  the  same 
pair  of  trousers,  with  the  result  that  Norway 
has  one  leg,  Sweden  the  other,  and  that  is  our 
official  attitude  before  the  world ! 

"  A  common,  king  is  a  failure.  No  king  can 
ever  hope  to  handle  the  reins  of  Sweden,  and 
at  the  same  time  steer  Norway  right.  The 
man  is  not  born  who  can  wear  the  ermine  of 
Norway-Sweden  as  befits  a  veritable  king.  A 
double  crown  will  never  fit  a  single  head ! 

These  are  the  words  of  the  strong  man, 
the  practical  man,  who  has  the  mind  of 
the  poet  with  the  fist  of  the  fighter.  The 
first  fruit  of  his  life's  real  labor  becomes 
apparent  with  the  new  century's  day. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The    King   in    the    Golden  ■  Mask. 

By  Marcel  Schwob. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Jessy  T.  McClellan. 


THE  king  in  the  golden  mask  arose 
from  the  black  throne  where  he 
had  been  sitting  for  several  hours, 
and  asked  the  cause  of  the  tumult.  For 
the  guards  at  the  doors  had  crossed  their 
spears,  and  one  heard  the  steel  ring. 
Around  the  bronze  brazier  arose  also  the 
fifty  priests  at  the  right  and  the  fifty 
jesters  at  the  left,  and  the  women  in  a 
semicircle  around  the  king  shook  their 
hands.  The  pink  and  purple  flames 
which  streamed  through  the  holes  of  the 
brazier  made  the  marks  on  their  faces 
shine.  In  imitation  of  the  thin  king,  the 
women,  the  jesters  and  the  priests  had 
unmoving"  faces  of  silver,  of  iron,  of  cop- 
per, of  wood  and  of  cloth.  And  the 
masks  of  the  jesters  were  opened  in  a 
smile,  while  the  masks  of  the  priests  were 
dark  with  care.  Fifty  hilarious  faces 
shone  brightly  on  the  left,  and  on  the 
right  fifty  gloomy  faces  scowled.  Mean- 
while the  thin  stuffs  stretched  over  the 
heads  of  the  women  mimicked  faces 
eternally  gracious  animated  by  an  ar- 
tificial smile.  But  the  golden  mask  of 
the  king  was  majestic,  noble  and  truly 
royal. 

Now  the  king  kept  silence,  and  re- 
sembled in  this  silence  the  race  of  kings 
of  which  he  was  the  last.  The  city  had 
been  governed  formerly  by  princes  who 
had  uncovered   faces;  but  a  long  time 


ago  had  arisen  a  succession  of  masked 
kings.  No  man  had  seen  the  face  of 
these  kings,  and  even  the  priests  did  not 
know  the  reason.  Nevertheless,  the  or- 
der had  been  given  since  the  most  ancient 
times  to  cover  the  faces  of  those  who  ap- 
proached the  royal  presence,  and  this 
family  of  kings  knew  only  masked  men. 

And  while  the  steel  weapons  of  the 
guards  at  the  door  rattled,  and  their  so- 
norous arms  resounded,  the  king  asked 
in  a  grave  voice: 

'  Who  dares  to  disturb  me,  in  the 
hours  when  I  sit  among  my  priests,  my 
jesters  and  my  women?" 

And  the  guards  replied,  trembling: 
"  Most  imperial  king,  masked  in  gold,  it 
is  a  miserable  man,  dressed  in  a  long 
robe ;  he  appears  to  be  one  of  those  pious 
beggars  who  wander  about  the  country 
and  his  face  is  uncovered." 

"  Let  the  beggar  enter,"  said  the  king. 

Then  he  of  the  priests  who  had  the 
gravest  mask  turned  toward  the  throne, 
and  bowed : 

"Oh,  king!"  said  he,  "the  oracles 
have  foretold  that  it  is  not  well  for  your 
race  to  see  the  face  of  man." 

And  he  of  the  jesters  whose  mask  was 
creased  in  the  broadest  smile  turned  his 
back  to  the  throne,  and  bowed : 

"Oh,  beggar!"  said  he,  "  tho  I  have 
never  seen  thee,  without  doubt  thou  art  a 
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greater  king  than  the  king  in  the  golden  priests,  and  those  thou  hast  named  priests 

mask,  since  he  is   forbidden   to  look  at  are   my   jesters.     And    now    canst   thou 

you."  judge,  thou  whose  face  wrinkles  at  every 

And  she  of  the  women    whose  false  word,   of   the   unmoving  beauty  of  my 

face  had  the  softest  covering  clasped  her  women?  " 

hands,  unclasped  them,  and  bent  them  as         "  Neither  of  that,  nor  of  thine,"  said 

if  to  seize  the  sacrificial  vases.    Now  the  the  beggar  in  a  low  voice,  "  for  I  can 

king,  bending  his  eyes  toward  her,  feared  know  nothing  at  all  about  it,  being  blind, 

the  revelation  of  an  unknown  face.  and  thou  thyself  knowest  nothing  either 

Then  an  evil  desire  crept  into  his  heart,  of  others  or  of  thine  own  person.     But  I 

"  Let  the  beggar  enter,"  said  the  king  in  am  superior  to  thee  in  this :  I  know  that 

the  golden  mask.  I  know  nothing.  And  I  can  guess.  Now, 

And  from  among  the  quivering  forest  perhaps,  those  who  seem  to  thee  jesters 

of   spears,    amid   which    rose   blades   of  are  weeping  under  their  masks ;  and  it  is 

knives  like    glittering    leaves    of    steel,  possible   that   those   who   seem   to   thee 

spotted  with  green  gold  and  red  gold,  an  priests   have  their  real   faces   contorted 

old   man   advanced  to   the   foot  of  the  with    pleasure    at    deceiving   thee;    and 

throne,   and   raised   toward   the  king  a  thou  knowest  not  whether  the  cheeks  of 

bare     face     in     which     uncertain     eyes  thy  women  are  not  ash  color  under  the 

wavered.  silk,  and  thyself,  king  in  the  golden  mask, 

"  Speak,"  said  the  king.  who  knows  if  thou  art  not  horrible  in 

The  beggar  replied  in  a  firm  voice :  spite  of  thy  royal  apparel?  " 

"  If  he  who  addresses  the  command  Then  he  of  the  jesters  whose  mouth 
to  me  is  the  man  in  the  golden  mask,  I  was  most  distended  with  gayety  uttered  a 
will  answer  willingly ;  and  I  think  that  it  chuckle  like  a  sob ;  and  he  of  the  priests 
is  he.  Who  would  dare  before  him  to  who  had  the  gloomiest  forehead  repeated 
raise  his  voice  ?  But  I  cannot  assure  my-  a  prayer  like  a  nervous  laugh,  and  all  the 
self  by  sight — for  I  am  blind.  Never-  marks  of  the  women  trembled, 
theless  I  know  that  there  are  women  in  And  the  king  in  the  golden  mask  made 
this  hall,  by  the  soft  rubbing  of  their  a  sign.  And  the  guards  seized  by  the 
hands  on  their  shoulders;  there  are  jest-  shoulders  the  old  man  with  the  uncov- 
ers, I  hear  laughter ;  and  there  are  priests,  ered  face,  and  thrust  him  out  through  the 
*ince  the  latter  whisper  in  a  grave  fash-  great  door  of  the  hall, 
ion.  Now  men  of  this  country  have  told  ***** 
me  that  you  are  masked ;  and  thou,  king  Night  passed  and  the  king  was  rest- 
in  the  golden  mask,  last  of  thy  race,  thou  less  in  his  sleep.  In  the  morning  he 
hast  never  looked  upon  faces  of  flesh,  roamed  uneasily  through  his  palace,  be- 
Listen;  thou  art  king,  and  thou  knowest  cause  an  evil  desire  had  crept  into  his 
not  the  people.  These  on  my  left  are  heart.  But  neither  in  the  sleeping 
jesters,  I  hear  them  laugh;  these  on  my  rooms,  nor  in  the  lofty  marble  paved 
right  are  priests ;  I  hear  them  weep ;  and  dining  hall,  nor  in  the  gilded  and  painted 
I  perceive  that  the  muscles  of  the  faces  of  festal  rooms  did  he  find  what  he  sought, 
these  women  are  grimacing."  In  the  whole  extent  of  the  royal  resi- 

Now  the  king  turned  toward  those  the  dence  there  was  not  a  single  mirror.     So 

beggar  called  jesters,  and  his  look  fell  the  command  of  the  oracle  had  decreed 

upon  the  masks  of  the  priests,  black  with  and  the  rule  of  the  priests  through  long 

care ;  and  he  turned  toward  those  the  beg-  years. 

gar  called  priests,  and  his  look  met  the        The  king  on  his  black  throne  did  not 

smiling  masks  of  the  jesters;  and  he  low-  amuse  himself  with  his  jesters  and  did 

ered  his  eyes  toward  the  crescent  of  his  not  listen  to  the  priests,  and  did  not  look 

seated   women,  and   their  faces   seemed  at  his  women ;  for  he  was  thinking  about 

beautiful  to  him.  his   face. 

"  Thou  liest,  strange  man,"  said  the        When  the  setting  sun  threw  toward  the 

king ;  "  and  thou  art  thyself  the  one  who  windows  of  the  palace  the  light  of  its 

laughs,  weeps  and  grimaces ;  for  thy  hor-  glowing  metals,  the  king  left  the  hall  of 

rible  face,  incapable  of  fixity,  has  been  the  brazier,  avoided  the  guards,  crossed 

made  mobile  in  order  to  deceive.     Those  rapidly  the  seven  concentric  courts,  in- 

whom  thou  hast  called  jesters  are  my  closed    with    seven    shining    walls,    and 
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went  out  secretly  into  the  country  by  a 
low  pasture  gate. 

He  was  trembling  and  nervous.  He 
knew  that  he  was  going  to  meet  other 
faces,  and  perhaps  his  own.  In  the 
depths  of  his  soul  he  wanted  to  be  sure 
of  his  own  beauty.  Why  had  this  mis- 
erable beggar  slipped  doubt  into  his 
breast  ? 

The  king  in  the  golden  mask  arrived 
among  the  woods  which  encircled  the 
bank  of  a  river.  The  trees  were  clothed 
in  polished  bark  shining  like  gold.  There 
were  old  tree  trunks  glittering  with 
whiteness.  The  king  broke  several 
branches,  which  bled  at  the  fractures.  A 
little  foamy  sap  and  the  interior  remained 
mottled  with  brown  spots ;  others  revealed 
hidden  moldiness  and  black  cracks.  The 
earth  was  dark  and  damp  under  the 
many  colored  carpet  of  grasses  and  lit- 
tle flowers.  The  king  turned  over  with 
his  foot  a  great  blue  veined  stone,  whose 
spangles  glittered  in  the  last  rays  of  the 
sun ;  and  a  toad  in  a  soft  pouch  of  earth 
escaped  from  his  hiding  place  with  a 
frightened  leap. 

At  the  edge  of  the  wood,  on  the  top  of 
the  bank,  the  king  emerging  from  the 
trees,  stopped,  charmed.  A  young  girl 
was  seated  on  the  grass ;  the  king  saw  her 
hair  twisted  up  high,  the  nape  of  her 
neck  graciously  bent,  her  slender  thighs 
which  made  her  body  undulate  to  her 
shoulders ;  for  she  was  turning  between 
two  fingers  of  her  left  hand  a  very  full 
spindle,  and  the  point  of  her  distaff  rose 
up  near  her  cheek. 

She  rose,  suspending  her  work,  showed 
her  face,  and  in  her  confusion  seized  be- 
tween her  lips  the  bits  of  thread  which 
she  was  spinning.  So  her  cheeks  seemed 
crossed  by  a  pale  hued  cut. 

When  the  king  saw  these  black  dis- 
turbed eyes,  and  these  delicate  palpitating 
nostrils,  and  the  trembling  of  the  lips, 
and  this  roundness  of  chin  descending 
toward  the  throat  caressed  with  pink 
light,  he  leapt  forward,  transported,  to- 
ward the  young  girl  and  seized  her  hands 
violently. 

"  I  would  like,"  said  he,  "  for  the  first 
time  to  adore  an  uncovered  face ;  I  would 
like  to  take  off  this  golden  mask,  since 
it  separates  me  from  the  air  which  kisses 
thy  skin ;  and  we  will  go  both  marveling 
to  admire  ourselves  in  the  river." 

The  young  girl,  in  surprise,  touched 


with  the  ends  of  her  fingers  the  metallic 
plates  of  the  royal  mask.  Meanwhile  the 
king  undid  impatiently  the  golden  fasten- 
ings ;  the  mask  rolled  on  the  grass  and  the 
young  girl,  putting  her  hands  over  her 
eyes,  uttered  a  cry  of  horror. 

An  instant  after  she  fled  into  the  shade 
of  the  wood,  pressing  against  her  breast 
her  spindle  swathed  in  hemp. 

The  cry  of  the  young  girl  resounded 
sadly  in  the  ears  of  the  king.  He  ran  to 
the  bank,  bent  down  over  the  water  of 
the  river,  and  from  his  own  lips  burst  a 
harsh  groan.  At  the  moment  when  the 
sun  disappeared  behind  the  brown  and 
blue  hills  of  the  horizon  he  had  just  per- 
ceived a  white  face,  swollen,  covered  with 
scales,  with  the  skin  puffed  up  by  hideous 
sores,  and  he  knew  at  once  from  what  he 
remembered  from  books  that  he  was  a 
leper. 

*j*  5jC  -jC  *jc  -^c 

The  moon  like  a  yellow  aerial  mask 
mounted  above  the  trees.  One  heard 
sometimes  a  beating  of  damp  wings  in 
the  midst  of  the  reeds.  A  drift  of  fog 
floated  over  the  thread  of  the  river.  The 
shimmer  of  the  water  prolonged  itself  for 
a  great  distance  ,  and  lost  itself  in  the  blu- 
ish depth.  Birds  with  scarlet  heads 
stirred  the  current  into  circles  which 
slowly  dissipated. 

And  the  king,  standing,  kept  his  arms 
far  out  from  his  body  as  if  he  hated  to 
touch  himself. 

He  raised  the  mask  and  replaced  it 
over  his  face.  As  if  walking  in  a  dream 
he  directed  his  steps  toward  his  palace. 

He  struck  the  gong  at  the  gate  of  the 
first  wall,  and  the  guards  hurried  out 
with  their  torches.  They  lighted  up  his 
golden  face ;  and  the  king's  heart  was 
heavy  with  anguish,  thinking  that  the 
guards  saw  white  scales  on  the  metal. 
And  he  crossed  the  court  bathed  in 
moonlight,  and  seven  times  his  heart  was 
oppressed  with  the  same  fear  at  the  seven 
gates  when  the  guards  lifted  their  red 
torches  to  his  golden  mask. 

Meanwhile  sorrow  increased  within 
him,  with  rage,  like  a  black  plant  en- 
wrapped by  a  tawny  colored  plant.  And 
the  dark  and  troubled  fruits  of  sorrow 
and  rage  came  on  his  lips,  and  he  tasted 
the  bitter  juice  of  them. 

He  entered  the  palace,  and  the  guard 
on  the  left  revolved  on  the  point  of  a 
foot,    having   the   other   foot   extended, 
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crowning"  himself  with  a  luminous  cir- 
cle with  his  sword ;  and  the  guard  at  his 
right  turned  on  the  point  of  the  other 
foot,  having  outstretched  his  opposite 
foot,  making  a  dazzling  pyramid  above 
his  head  with  rapid  twirls  of  his  diamond 
mace. 

And  the  king  did  not  even  remember 
that  these  were  nightly  ceremonies ;  but 
he  passed,  shivering,  having  imagined 
that  the  men  at  arms  wished  to  beat  down 
or  break  open  his  hideous  swollen  head. 

The  halls  of  the  palace  were  deserted. 
Some  solitary  torches  burned  low  in  their 
sockets.  Others  had  gone  out  and  wept 
cold  tears  of  pitch. 

The  king  crossed  the  festal  halls  where 
the  cushions  embroidered  with  red  tulips 
and  yellow  chrysanthemums  were  yet 
scattered,  with  chairs  of  ivory  and  dull 
ebony  benches  adorned  with  golden 
stars.  Veils  gummed  and  painted  with 
birds  of  many  colored  claws,  and  silver 
beaks,  hung  from  the  ceilings  where  were 
set  heads  of  beasts  in  colored  wood. 

There  were  torches  of  greenish  bronze, 
made  in  one  piece,  and  pierced  with  enor- 
mous holes  lacquered  in  red,  whence 
passed  wicks  of  raw  silk  to  the  center  of 
shields  heaped  up  with  oily  black. 

There  were  long  easy  chairs,  low  and 
curved,  where  one  could  not  stretch  him- 
self out  without  being  lifted  as  if  car- 
ried by  hands.  There  were  vases  cast 
from  almost  transparent  metals,  and 
which  resounded  under  the  finger  in  a 
sharp  manner,  as  if  they  were  wounded. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  hall  the  king 
seized  a  torch  of  copper,  which  darted  its 
red  rays  into  the  shadows.  The  glisten- 
ing drops  of  resin  fell  down  trembling 
on  his  silken  sleeve.  But  the  king  did 
not  notice  them.  He  directed  his  steps 
toward  a  high  obscure  gallery.  There  in 
panels  cut  in  diagonal  openings  one  saw 
shining  and  mysterious  portraits ;  for  the 
paintings  were  masked  and  surmounted 
with  tiaras.  Only  the  oldest  portrait, 
separated  from  the  others,  represented  a 
pale  young  man,  with  eyes  dilated  with 
horror,  the  lower  part  of  his  face  con- 
cealed by  the  royal  ornaments.  The 
king  stopped  before  this  portrait,  and 
lighted  it  up,  lifting  high  his  torch.  Then 
he  groaned,  and  said :  "  Oh,  first  of  my 
race,  my  brother,  how  pitiable  we  are ! " 
And  he  kissed  the  portrait  on  the  eyes. 
And  before  the  second  painted  face, 


which  was  masked,  the  king  stopped  and 
tore  away  the  canvas  of  the  mask,  say- 
ing: "  This  is  what  must  be  done,  my 
father,  second  of  my  race."  And  so  he 
tore  away  the  masks  of  all  the  other  kings 
of  his  race  down  to  himself.  Beneath  the 
tattered  canvas  appeared  the  bare  blank- 
ness  of  the  wall. 

Then  he  reached  the  dining  hall  where 
the  shining  tables  were  still  set.  He 
raised  the  torch  above  his  head,  and  the 
purple  rays  sped  into  the  corners.  In 
the  center  of  the  tables  was  a  throne  with 
lion's  feet  over  which  hung  a  spotted 
fur;  glasses  were  heaped  up  in  the  cor- 
ners, with  pieces  of  polished  silver  and 
dishes  lined  with  dull  gold.  Some 
flagons  reflected  violet  lights ;  others 
were  inlaid  with  thin  translucent  plates 
of  metal.  Like  a  terrible  indication  of 
blood,  a  gleam  from  the  torch  made  shine 
an  oblong  cup,  cut  from  a  garnet  and 
from  which  the  cup-bearers  were  accus- 
tomed to  pour  the  wine  of  the  kings.  And 
the  light  caressed  also  with  crimson  a 
woven  silver  basket  wherein  were  laid 
healthy  crusted,  round  loaves  of  bread. 

And  the  king  crossed  the  dining  hall 
without  turning  his  head.  "  They  were 
not  ashamed,"  said  he,  "  to  bite  into  the 
living  bread  under  their  masks,  and  to 
touch  the  bleeding  wine  with  their  white 
lips.  Where  is  he  who,  knowing  his  evil, 
forbid  mirrors  in  this  house?  He  is 
among  those  whose  false  faces  I  have 
torn  off ;  and  I  have  eaten  bread  from  his 
basket  and  I  have  drunk  wine  from  his 
cup." 

One  reached  the  sleeping  rooms  by  a 
narrow,  mosaic  paved  gallery,  and  the 
king  glided  in  there,  carrying  before  him 
his  bloody  torch.  A  guard  advanced  anx- 
iously, and  his  belt  of  large  rings  shone 
over  his  white  tunic ;  then  he  recognized 
the  king  and  prostrated  himself. 

From  a  brazen  lamp  hung  from  the 
center  of  the  room  a  pale  light  illumi- 
nated a  double  file  of  showy  beds ;  the 
silken  coverings  were  woven  with  threads 
of  dull  colors.  An  onyx  pipe  let  fall 
monotonous  drops  into  a  basin  of  polished 
stone. 

First  the  king  looked  at  the  apartment 
of  the  priests,  and  the  grave  faces  of  the 
sleeping  men  were  alike  in  sleep  and  in 
quiet.  And  in  the  room  of  the  jesters,  the 
smiles  on  their  sleeping  lips  were  of  ex- 
actly the  same  size.     And  the  immovable 
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beauty   of  the   women's   faces   was   not  full  of  weariness  of  ugliness  and  glazed 

changed  in  sleep;  they  had  their  arms  with  stupidity. 

crossed  on  their  throat,  or  a  hand  under  '"  So,"  said  the  king,  "  you  have  been 
their  head,  and  they  did  not  appear  to  deceiving  me  for  these  many  years  about 
suspect  that  their  smile  was  as  gracious  yourselves  and  about  all  the  world, 
when  they  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it.  Those  whom  I  believed  serious  and  who 
At  the  back  of  the  last  hall  extended  gave  me  advice  upon  things  divine  and 
a  bronze  bed  with  high  reliefs  of  bending  human  are  like  leather  bottles  puffed  out 
women  and  gigantic  flowers.  The  yel-  with  wind  or  wine ;  and  those  whose  con- 
low  cushions  still  kept  the  print  of  a  rest-  tinual  gayety  amused  me  were  sad  to  the 
less  form.  There  should  have  rested  at  depths  of  their  hearts ;  and  your  sphinx- 
this  hour  of  the  night  the  king  in  the  like  smile,  oh,  women,  meant  nothing  at 
golden  mask ;  there  his  ancestors  had  all !  Miserable  you  are ;  I  am  yet  the 
slept  for  many  years.  And  the  king  most  miserable  among  you.  I  am  king, 
turned  his  head  away  from  his  bed.  and  my  face  appears  royal.  Now,  in 
'  They  have  been  able  to  sleep,"  said  he,  reality,  see ;  the  most  unhappy  being  in 
"  with  this  secret  on  their  faces,  and  sleep  my  kingdom  has  nothing  to  envy  me." 
has  come  to  kiss  their  foreheads  as  it  has  And  the  king  took  off  his  golden  mask, 
mine.  And  they  have  not  shaken  their  And  a  cry  arose  from  the  throats  of  those 
mask  in  the  black  face  of  sleep  to  frighten  who  saw  him  ;  for  the  pink  flame  of  the 
him  away  forever.  And  I  have,  rubbed  brazier  lighted  his  white  leprous  scales, 
against  this  brass,  I  have  touched  these  "  They  who  have  deceived  me  were  my 
cushions  where  rested  formerly  the  limbs  ancestors,"  cried  the  king,  "  who  were 

of  these  shameful "  lepers  like  me,  and  have  transmitted  to 

And  the  king  passed  into  the  room  of  me  their  disease  with  my  royal  heritage, 

the  brazier  where  the  pink  and  purple  They  have  abused  me  and  constrained 

flame  still  danced,  and  ran  his  arm  swift-  you  to  a  lie." 

ly  over  the  wall.  And  he  struck  on  the  Through  the  great  bay  window  of  the 
great  copper  gong  so  resonant  a  blow  hall,  open  toward  the  sky,  the  moon  set- 
that  there  was  a  vibration  of  all  the  metal  ting  showed  her  yellow  mask, 
things  around.  The  frightened  guards  "  So,"  said  the  king,  "  this  moon 
hurried  up  half  dressed,  with  their  axes  which  turns  always  toward  us  the  same 
and  their  glistening  steel  pointed  balls,  golden  face  has  perhaps  another  face 
and  the  priests  appeared  sleepy,  letting  dark  and  cruel.  So  my  royalty  has  been 
their  robes  drag,  and  the  jesters  forgot  spread  over  my  leprosy.  But  I  will  no 
all  the  usual  capers  of  entry,  and  the  longer  look  on  the  appearance  of  this 
women  showed  their  smiling  faces  at  the  world,  and  I  will  direct  my  sight  toward 
corners  of  the  doors.  hidden  things.  Here  before  you  I  pun- 
Now  the  king  mounted  his  black  thone  ish  myself  for  my  leprosy  and  for  my  lie 
and  commanded  :  and  my  race  with  me." 

''  I  have  struck  on  the  gong  in  order  The  king  raised  his  golden  mask ;  and, 

to  call   you   together   for   an   important  standing  on  the  black  throne,  amid  the 

thing.     The  beggar  has  told  the  truth,  agitation  and  supplication,  he  buried  in 

You  are  all  deceiving  me  here.     Take  off  his  eyes  the  side  hooks  of  the  mask,  with 

your  masks."  a  cry  of  anguish ;  for  the  last  time  a  red 

One  heard  limbs,  garments  and  arms  light  spread  out  before  him,  and  a  wave 

tremble.     Then,  slowly,  those  who  were  of  blood  ran  down  over  his  face,  on  his 

there  decided  and  uncovered  their  faces.  hands,  on  the  dark  steps  of  the  throne. 

Then   the   king   in  the   golden    mask  He  tore  his  clothes,  descended  the  steps 

turned  toward  the  priests,  and  consid-  tottering,    and    avoiding    gropingly    the 

ered  fifty,   fat  smiling  faces  with  little  guards  mute  with  horror,  he  went  out 

eyes  gummed  with  sleep ;  and,  turning  to-  alone  into  the  night, 

ward  the  jesters,  he  examined  fifty  hoi-  ***** 

low  faces  wrinkled  by  grief,  with  eyes  Now  the  king  leprous  and  blind  was 

bleeding  from  lack  of  sleep ;  and,  stoop-  walking  in  the  night.     He  ran  against 

ing  toward  the  circle  of  his  seated  women,  the  seven  concentric  walls  of  the  seven 

he  laughed  harshly,  for  their  faces  were  courts,  and  against  the  old  trees  about 
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the  royal  residence,  and  he  made  wounds 
on  his  hands,  touching  the  thorns  of  the 
hedges.  When  he  heard  his  footsteps  re- 
sound he  knew  he  was  on  the  high  road. 
For  hours  and  hours  he  walked  without 
even  feeling  the  need  of  taking  nourish- 
ment. He  knew  that  the  sun  shone  by 
the  heat  which  fell  upon  his  face,  and  he 
recognized  the  night  by  the  cold  of  dark- 
ness. The  blood  which  had  flowed  from 
his  torn  out  eyes  covered  his  skin  with  a 
dry,  blackish  crust.  And  when  he  had 
walked  a  long  time  the  blind  king  felt 
weary,  and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
road.  He  lived  now  in  an  obscure  world, 
and  his  eyes  were  directed  inward  upon 
himself. 

As  he  wandered  in  the  dark  plain  of 
thought  he  heard  a  noise  of  bells.  Im- 
mediately he  represented  to  himself  the 
return  of  a  block  of  sheep  with  thick 
wool,  led  by  rams,  whose  fat  tails  hung 
down  to  the  ground ;  and  he  stretched  out 
his  hands  to  touch  the  white  wool,  hav- 
ing no  shame  before  animals.  But  his 
hands  met  other  tender  hands,  and  a 
sweet  voice  said  to  him : 

"  Poor  blind  man,  what  dost  thou 
want  ?  "  And  the  king  recognized  the 
charming  voice  of  a  woman. 

"  Do  not  touch  me,"  cried  the  king. 
"  But  where  are  thy  sheep  ?  " 

Now  the  young  girl  standing  before 
him  was  a  leper,  and  on  account  of  that 
wore  little  bells  hung  from  her  clothing. 
But  she  dared  not  admit  it,  and  replied, 
lying: 

"  They  are  a  little  behind  me." 

1  Where  art  thou  going  thus  ?  "  said 
the  blind  king. 

"  I  am  going  back,"  she  replied,  "  to 
the  city  of  the  wretched."  Then  the  king 
remembered  that  he  had  in  an  out  of  the 
way  corner  of  his  kingdom  an  asylum 
where  took  refuge  those  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  life  for  their  maladies  or 
their  crimes.  They  lived  in  huts  built  by 
themselves,  or  shut  up  in  caves  dug  out 
of  the  earth.  And  their  solitude  was  ex- 
treme. 

"  Lead  me  thither,"  said  he. 

The  young  girl  took  him  by  the  hem  of 
his  sleeve.  "  Let  me  wash  thy  face,"  said 
she,  "  for  the  blood  has  gushed  down  thy 
cheeks  for  a  week  perhaps." 

And  the  king  trembled,  thinking  that 
she  would  be  horrified  at  his  leprosy  and 


abandon  him.  But  she  poured  out  some 
water  from  her  gourd,  and  washed  the 
king's  face.     Then  she  said : 

"  Poor  man,  how  thou  must  have  suf- 
fered from  the  tearing  out  of  thy  eyes." 

"  How  I  suffered  before  without  know- 
ing it,"  said  the  king.  "  But  come.  Shall 
we  reach  the  city  of  the  wretched  this 
evening?  " 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  the  young  girl. 

And  she  led  him  on,  speaking  tenderly. 
Nevertheless  the  king  heard  the  little 
bells;  and,  turning,  wished  to  stroke  the 
sheep.  And  the  young  girl  feared  lest 
he  would  guess  her  malady. 

Now  the  king  was  worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue and  hunger.  She  took  out  a  bit  of 
bread  from  her  wallet  and  offered  him 
her  gourd.  But  he  refused,  fearing  to 
sully  the  bread  and  water.  Then  he 
asked : 

"  Hast  thou  seen  the  city  of  the 
wretched  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,"  said  the  young  girl. 

And  they  walked  further.  She  gath- 
ered blue  lotos  for  him,  and  he  chewed  it 
to  cool  his  mouth.  The  sun  inclined 
toward  the  great  rice  fields  which  waved 
on  the  horizon. 

"  There  is  an  odor  of  rest  which 
mounts  toward  me,"  said  the  blind  king. 
"  Are  we  not  approaching  the  city  of  the 
wretched  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,"  said  the  young  girl. 

And,  as  the  bloody  disk  of  the  sun 
crossed  once  more  the  violet  sky,  the 
king  fainted  from  weariness  and  exhaus- 
tion. At  the  extremity  of  the  road 
trembled  a  thin  column  of  smoke  amid 
thatched  roofs.  The  marsh  fog  floated 
around. 

"  Here  is  the  city,"  said  the  young 
girl.     "  I  see  it." 

"  I  shall  enter  alone  into  another  city," 
said  the  blind  king,  "  I  had  no  longer  but 
one  desire.  I  should  have  liked  to  rest 
my  lips  on  thine  in  order  to  refresh  my- 
self from  thy  face,  which  must  be  so 
beautiful.  But  I  should  have  sullied 
thee,  since  I  am  a  leper." 

And  the  king  fainted  in  death. 

And  the  young  girl  burst  into  sobs,  see- 
ing that  the  face  of  the  blind  king  was 
pure  and  clean  and  knowing  well  that  she 
herself  had  been  afraid  of  sullying  him. 

Now  from  the  city  of  the  wretched  ad- 
vanced an  old  beggar  with  a  bristling 
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beard,    whose    uncertain    eyes    wavered. 

'  Why  weepest  thou?  "  said  he. 

And  the  young  girl  told  him  that  the 
blind  king  was  dead,  after  having  had 
his  eyes  torn  out,  believing  himself  a 
leper. 

"  And  he  did  not  even  wish  to  give  me 
the  kiss  of  peace,"  said  she,  "  in  order  not 


to  defile  me ;  and  it  is  I  who  am  really  a 
leper  in  the  sight  of  heaven." 

And  the  old  beggar  replied: 

"  Doubtless  the  blood  from  his  heart 
which  gushed  out  through  his  eyes  had 
cured  his  disease.  But  now  he  has  laid 
aside  all  masks,  of  gold,  of  leprosy  and  of 
flesh." 


Two  Decades  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 

Movement. 

By  Francis  E.   Clark.   D.  D., 

Founder  and  President  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 


THE  second  day  of  February  will 
mark  the  completion  of  twenty 
years  since  the  first  Young  Peo- 
ple's Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  was 
formed.  The  anniversary  will  be  sig- 
nalized by  special  meetings  of  the  young 
people  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
particularly  by  a  gathering  in  Portland, 
Maine,  the  birthplace  of  the  movement. 
Here  a  bronze  tablet  will  be  erected  and 
unveiled  on  the  tower  of  Williston 
Church  to  commemorate  the  fact  that 
in  that  church,  twenty  years  ago,  the  lit- 
tle seed  was  sown  which  has  since  borne 
.  fruit  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world. 

I  trust  that  it  is  not.  immodest  of  me 
to  recount  at  this  anniversary  time  some 
of  the  Providential  results  of  this  move- 
ment. Certainly  if  my  readers  under- 
stand as  fully  as  I  do  how  little  I  have 
had  to  do  with  the  growth  of  the  society, 
and  how  entirely  Providential  has  been 
the  movement  from  the  first  day  to  the 
present  moment,  they  would  see  what 
small  reason  any  one  has  for  personal 
elation.  If  ever  a  seed  was  sown  by  God 
and  nourished  and  watered  by  divine  care 
it  is  the  seed  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
plant. 

Twenty  years  ago  when  the  first  so- 
ciety was  being  formed  and  its  constitu- 
tion formulated  there  was  no  thought 
that  there  would  ever  be  another  society, 
much  less  that  it  would  become  a  world- 
wide movement. 

There  hangs  upon  the  wall  of  the 
room  in  which  I  write  the  faded  and  al- 


most illegible  copy  of  the  first  constitu- 
tion of  the  first  society.  It  was  printed 
for  local  distribution  in  purple  ink  upon 
a  hectograph  pad,  because  it  was  not 
thought  worth  while  to  waste  money  on 
printers'  ink,  so  ephemeral  was  the  doc- 
ument regarded.  It  was,  however,  soon 
afterward  printed  for  the  use  of  neigh- 
boring pastors,  and  since  then  it  is  sup- 
posed by  those  who  have  looked  into  the 
matter  that  not  less  than  twenty  millions 
of  copies  of  this  constitution  have  been 
printed,  and  a  hundred  million  copies  of 
the  pledge,  in  at  least  sixty  different  lan- 
guages. 

Into  every  language  of  Europe  it  has 
been  translated,  into  the  chief  languages 
of  India,  Burma  and  China,  into  the  lan- 
guages of  the  South  Seas  and  of  many 
tribes  of  the  North  American  Indians  it 
has  gone  in  its  substantial  and  essential 
features  as  written  on  that  hectograph 
pad  twenty  years  ago.  There  have  been 
probably  fully  ten  millions  of  young  peo- 
ple connected  with  the  movement  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  many  of  whom  have 
of  course  graduated  into  other  forms 
of  church  activity,  while  nearly  four  mil- 
lions are  at  present  connected  with  the 
societies  the  world  around.  This  num- 
ber has  constantly  increased  from  year  to 
year,  and  now  there  is  a  steady  net  gain 
over  all  losses,  caused  chiefly  by  the  op- 
position of  denominationalists,  of  more 
than  2,000  societies  and  a  hundred  thou- 
sand members  every  year. 

It  is  not  unfitting  at  this  time  to  call 
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attention  to  some  of  the  larger  results  of 
this  young  people's  movement  which  are 
apparent  after  these  twenty  years  of  un- 
interrupted growth. 

In  the  first  place  a  distinct  democratic 
tendency  can  be  noted  as  a  resnlt  of  the 
movement  which  is  very  gratifying  to 
those  who  believe  that  in  the  Church  of 
God  there  is  no  room  for  the  hateful  spir- 
it of  caste  and  class  distinction.  In  their 
prayer  meetings  the  young  people  of 
these  societies  come  together  upon  the 
one  platform  of  love  for  Christ  and  desire 
to  serve  him.     The  rich  and  the  poor, 
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those  in  high  social  position  and  those 
that  are  not  in  "  society  "  at  all  accord- 
ing to  the  prevailing  abuse  of  this  term, 
the  college  graduate  and  the  unlettered 
apprentice  have  a  common  place  of  meet- 
ing. 

In  these  services  there  are  exercises 
which  are  just  as  appropriate  to  the  most 
humble  as  to  the  most  exalted  among  the 
young  disciples.  Some  part  is  expected 
from  all,  but  only  that  which  is  within 
their  ability  and  power.  On  the  same 
committees  they  serve  the  same  Lord. 
In  the  great  conventions  which  every 
year  number  from  twenty  to  fifty  thou- 


sand they  sit  side  by  side  and  draw  lite- 
giving  draughts  from  the  same  wells  of 
salvation.  To  be  sure  there  is,  here  and 
there,  a  snobbish  or  purse-proud  young 
person  or  a  conceited  sophomore,  using 
the  word  in  its  etymological  sense  and 
not  in  its  modern  college  significance,  to 
whom  this  democracy  of  religious  life  is 
no  recommendation.  I  am  glad  to  be- 
lieve that  this  class  of  young  people 
is  small,  and  that  many  of  those  who 
have  had  the  largest  advantages  of 
education  and  position  find  here  a 
much  prized  opportunity  to  help  their 
brethren  and  sisters  of  more  meager  ad- 
vantages. Surely  for  the  church  of  the 
future,  if  it  is  to  hold  its  own  and  do  its 
work  in  democratic  America,  such  oppor- 
tunities for  all  to  meet  together  upon  a 
common  platform,  without  condescension 
and  patronage  on  the  one  hand  or  servil- 
ity on  the  other,  are  beyond  all  price. 

Another  result  of  these  twenty  years  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  society,  some- 
what allied  to  the  former,  is  the  promo- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and  feder- 
ation among  the  churches.  This  is  often 
dwelt  upon,  but  it  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. Every  evangelical  denomination 
in  English  speaking  lands  is  represented 
in  this  movement.  One  of  the  chief  joys 
of  the  great  conventions  is  that  in  one  vast 
auditorium  or  under  the  spreading  white 
canvass  of  a  single  tent  are  often  seated 
ten  thousand  people  who  are  drawn  to- 
gether not  by  denominational  affinities, 
and  not  by  subscription  to  a  common  creed 
or  devotion  to  a  common  ritual,  but  by 
the  one  supreme  purpose  of  devotion  to 
Christ  and  desire  to  know  and  do  his 
will.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  de- 
nominational young  people's  societies  are 
crowding  out  and  supplanting  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  society.  This  is  true  only 
in  one  demonination.  In  some  divisions 
of  the  church  the  young  people's  socie- 
ties belong  to  a  denominational  organi- 
zation, and  at  the  same  time  to  the  world- 
wide, interdenominational  Christian  En- 
deavor movement.  There  is  no  incon- 
gruity between  the  two.  As  an  eloquent 
clergyman  of  Philadelphia  said  in  a  ser- 
mon inspired  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
convention  last  November,  which  brought 
together  more  than  17,000  young  people: 

"  Let  this  noble  Christian  Endeavor  Conven- 
tion answer  this  question  of  the  possibility  of 
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Christian  unity.  Twenty-four  denominations 
no  longer  many  but  one  in  this  '  city  of  broth- 
erly love,'  absolutely  creedless  yet  intensely  re- 
ligious, bound  by  one  short  pledge  of  consecra- 
tion and  service,  beautiful  harbinger  of  a  bet- 
ter spring.  May  the  glorious  summer  be  not 
far  away  !  " 

Another  important  contribution  in  my 
estimation  of  this  young  people's  move- 
ment to  the  religious  life  of  the  past  twen- 
ty years  may  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase, 
"  The  prayer  meeting  idea."    It  has  kept 


minister  voice  the  petitions  and  the  aspi- 
rations of  all.  Scarcely  a  greater  calam- 
ity could  come  to  the  churches  of  America 
than  this,  if  this  tendency  to  give  up  the 
prayer  meeting  should  widely  prevail. 

The  young  people's  movement  has  in 
part  at  least  counteracted  this  tendency.  It 
has  found  a  place  for  every  one  in  the 
social  meeting  of  the  church.  It  has  ex- 
alted even  the  heartfelt  repetition  of  a 
verse  of  Scripture  or  the  appropriate  quo- 
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alive  in  many  churches,  and  fostered  in 
all  churches  that  have  such  societies,  the 
social  element  of  united  conference  and 
prayer  on  Christian  themes  which  has 
been  such  an  invaluable  factor  in  the 
Protestantism  of  the  century.  The  tend- 
ency has  been  in  many  quarters  to  sub- 
stitute the  lecture  for  the  prayer  meeting, 
the  formal  service  for  the  spontaneous 
expressions  of  religious  life;  to  let  the 


tation  from  a  religious  author  into  a  per- 
sonal act  of  consecration.  It  has  substi- 
tuted for  the  long  ten-minute  prayer  of 
the  deacon,  who  alone,  aside  from  the 
minister,  was  once  thought  in  many 
churches  to  be  able  to  voice  the  supplica- 
tions of  the  people,  a  score  of  sentence 
prayers  from  as  many  young  hearts.  It 
has  made  and  kept  the  young  people's 
prayer  meeting  in  forty  thousand  churches 
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a  vital  and  invaluable  factor  of  church  My  space  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell 
life  and  a  source  of  inspiration  and  uplift  upon  the  numberless  activities  of  the 
for  millions  of  young  men  and  women,  young  people.  The  prayer  meeting  is 
It  has  in  a  large  degree,  I  believe,  kept  only  one  form  of  this  activity.  Every  con- 
alive  the  revival  spirit  in  an  age  singular-  ceivable  form  of  church  work  has  been 
ly  devoid  of  sweeping  revivals,  so  that,  as  taken  up  and  carried  on  by  their  various 
the  recent  figures  of  Dr.  Dorchester  abun-  committees,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  name 
dantly  prove,  the  growth  of  the  evangel-  a  benevolent  enterprise,  a  philanthropic 
ical  churches  of  the  United  States  during  scheme,  or  a  form  of  service  for  the 
the  past  two  decades  has  been  nearly  church  and  community  in  which  during 
twice  as  great  as  in  any  preceding  the  past  twenty  years  some  societies  have 
twenty  years  in  the  history  of  these  not  had  conspicuous  part.  Prayer  and 
churches.  This  result  he  ascribes  largely  service  go  hand  in  hand  in  every  true 
to  the  influence  of  the  young  people's  so-  Christian  Endeavor  society, 
cieties  in  the  churches.  Nor  can  I  dwell  upon  the  missionary 
There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  aspect  of  the  movement.  Millions  of  dol- 
in  these  days  to  belittle  the  prayer  meet-  lars  have  been  raised  for  the  denomina- 
ing,  to  sneer  at  the  idea  that  the  rank  and  tional  boards,  largely  an  "  extra  asset  "  of 
file  can  have  appropriate  part  therein,  to  the  churches. 

repress  all  emotion  and  expression  of  re-  The  society  has  found  its  way  into  the 
ligious  experience.  But  surely  what  this  mission  fields  of  every  corner  of  the 
cold  and  worldly  age  needs  is  not  the  re-  globe.  In  India  alone  there  are  five  hun- 
pression  but  the  encouragement  of  such  dred  societies  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
unabashed,  outspoken  zeal,  not  the  dis-  Many  floating  societies  have  been  found 
couragement  of  open  and  frequent  con-  upon  the  ships  of  war  and  the  vessels  in 
fession  of  Christ,  but  its  encouragement  the  merchant  marine.  A  remarkable  work 
and  incitement  in  every  wise  way.  The  has  been  done  in  prisons  and  jails.  There 
danger  of  too  much  excitement  in  reli-  are  now  it  is  believed  in  the  State  prisons 
gious  matters  in  most  churches  in  these  of  the  country  nearly  two  thousand  ac- 
days  is  infinitesimal  and  may  be  utterly  tive  Christian  Endeavorers,  soundly  con- 
disregarded.  The  danger  from  a  cold  verted  men,  as  the  wardens  and  the  chap- 
and  emotionless  formality  which  deadens  lains  believe,  by  the  efforts  of  the  young 
all  the  sources  of  religious  enthusiasm  is  people  from  the  outside.  I  cannot  dwell 
beyond  all  calculation.  Any  movement  upon  the  work  in  life-saving  stations,  in 
which  encourages  not  only  the  religious  factories  and  at  street  corners  in  connec- 
life,  but  the  expression  of  that  life  in  ap-  tion  with  the  conventions,  or  upon  the 
propriate  and  simple  way  should  receive  multifarious  ways  in  which  the  ingenuity 
the  encouragement  of  every  earnest  of  consecrated  young  men  and  women 
Christian.  has  expended  itself  in  laboring  for  others. 
It  is  not  enough  to  be  honest  and  re-  Many  volumes  could  not  contain  the 
spectable;  it  is  not  enough  to  have  a  just  history  of  the  practical  results,  philan- 
yard-stick  and  to  live  at  peace  with  one's  thropic  and  distinctively  religious,  of 
neighbors  if  one  would  fulfil  the  law  of  these  twenty  years  of  the  society's  life. 
Christ.  There  is  a  confession  of  His  As  we  review  the  past  and  see  the  small 
name  and  a  service  which  he  demands,  part  which  any  man  has  played  in  bring- 
and  which  all  the  history  of  the  Church  ing  about  these  results  we  can  only  rev- 
declares  is  vastly  important  to  its  life  and  erently  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  This  is 
prosperity.  the   Lord's  doing." 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Are    Womanly    Women    Doomed? 

By  Henry  T.    Finck, 

Author  of  "Primitivb  Lovb  and  Love  Stories,11  Etc. 

TWENTY-ONE  years  ago  Herbert  the  work  theretofore  considered  mascu- 

Spencer  thus  commented  on  what  line,   the   idea   naturally   gained  ground 

will  doubtless  seem  to  historians  that  they  should  receive  the  same  educa- 

of  the  future  one  of  the  most  puzzling  tion  as  the  men  in  order  to  be  fitted  to 

and  topsy-turvy  phenomena  of  the  nine-  compete  with  them  on  their  own  ground, 

teenth  century :  At  tne  beginning  of  the  century   there 

,  -         ,     ,  were  no  colleges  open  to  women.       The 

"  When  we  remember  that  up  from  the  low-  »      .  f  ,  .     r»    „.    „  • 

est  savaged  eivilization  has,  among  other  re-  high  school  for  girls  opened  in  Boston  in 

suits,  brought  about  an  increasing  exemption  1826  had  to  be  closed  two  years  later  be- 

of  women  from  bread-winning  labor,  and  that  cause  Gf  "  the  clamor  of  opposition."    In 

in  the  highest  societies  they  have  become  most  cour  of  time  however,  not  only  were 
restricted  to  domestic  duties  and  the  rearing  '  '  J 

of  children,  we  may  be  struck  by  the  anomaly  high  schools  and  colleges  for  women  suc- 

that  at  the  present  time  restriction  to  indoor  cessfully  established,  but  a  number  of  col- 

occupations   has   come   to   be   regarded   as   a  leges  admitted  girls  as  well  as  boys ;  and 

grievance,  and  a  claim  is  made  to  free  com-  ,      the         f  jg  6  out  of     _  coiWeS 

netition  with  men  in  all  outdoor  occupations.  J  s        .  .  *  . '  *{,     TT    .,     ,  £, 

pcuuun  wiui  mc  f  an(j  liniversities  in  the  United  States  wer- 

This  anomalous  attitude  is  peculiar  to  coeducational.  In  these  schools  masculine 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  1809  only  standards  of  study,  taste  and  sport  have 
thirty-five  women  and  children  are  said  preVailed,  often  to  the  detriment  of  the 
to  have  been  employed  in  factories  in  the  womaniy  qualities  of  girl  students.  As 
United  States.  In  1840  Harriet  Mar-  profeSsor  D.  S.  Martin,  of  Rutgers  Fe- 
tineau  found  no  more  than  sevengainful  male  College,  has  remarked  regarding 
occupations  open  to  women  in  this  coun-  coeducational  institutions : 
try,  and  of  these  only  four — bookbind- 
ing, teaching,   typesetting  and  labor  in  t  "  The   young    women    lose    their   love    for 

°'        £     .      •  .      1     xtf  _    „„T„„   tr.^m  beauty    and    that    development    for    personal 

cotton  factories^  took  them  away  from  laste  Vhich  is  part  of  womanhood's  charm. 

home.  Ten  years  later  women  were  They  practice  boyish  manners  and  boyish  mis- 
found  in  twenty  callings ;  and  in  1890  chief.  They  imitate  the  college  yell  and  wear 
360  out  of  369  occupations  had  been  in-  the  college  gown." 

vaded   by   nearly    four   million   women ;  1  hat  many  young  women  do  not  see  the 

while  at  present  there  are  probably  five  impropriety  of  these  mannish  things  is  in 

millions  or  more  of  such  women  in  about  itself  proof  of  the  loss  of  their  feminine 

four  hundred  employments ;  among  them  instincts.     They  would  be  quick  to  scoff 

being  brickmakers,  blacksmiths,  butchers,  at  young  men  who  effeminately  imitated 

carpenters,  machinists,  tanners,  marble-  the  ways  of  women ;  but  to  their  own 

cutters,  printers,  steam    boiler    makers,  treason  to  their  sex  they  are  blind, 
etc.  The  women  of  Europe  are  still  more        It  is  in  the  sphere  of  politics,  however. 

"  advanced  "   from  this  point   of  view  ;  that  the  attempt  to  metamorphose  women 

for  whereas,  in  1890,  the  percentage  of  into    men    has   apparently   assumed   the 

women  in    gainful    pursuits    was    only  most  threatening  aspect.     The  first  peti- 

twelve  in  America,  in  Germany  it  was  tion  for  women  suffrage  in  England  was 

25  and  in  England  27,  while  in  France  as  signed,  in   1867,  by  only   1,499  women, 

many  as  forty  per  cent,  of  the  workers  in  The  second,  in  1873,  was  signed  by  II,- 

industrial  establishments  were  females;  000;  the  third,  in  1898,  by  257,000.  In 
and  outside  of  these  factories  there  were     1869  women  were  granted  full  suffrage 

many  thousands  more.  in  Wyoming,  and  to-day  they  enjoy  the 
In  the  professions  and  the  arts  there  same  privilege  in  three  other  States — 
has  been  a  corresponding  encroachment  Colorado,  Idaho  and  Utah  (as  well  as  in 
of  women  in  some  countries.  And  as  the  New  Zealand  and  West  Australia),  while 
women  thus  took  up  more  and  more  of    the  equal  suffragists  look  forward  confi- 
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dcntly  to  the  time  when  all  the  other 
Slates  and  Republics  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  West.  They  declare  that 
woman  without  the  ballot  is  in  a  condi- 
tion of  "  actual  and  practical  slavery  " 
(in  America,  the  paradise  of  women!)  ; 
they  want  not  only  the  right  to  vote,  but 
to  take  any  and  every  office,  including  the 
Presidency;  the  right  to  serve  on  juries 
and  as  judges;  while  some  extremists 
even  wear  trousers,  and  others  want  to 
go  to  war,  not  as  nurses,  but  as  soldiers. 
All  these  things  they  ask  for  not  as  fa- 
vors, but  as  "  rights ;  "  and  they  sneer  at 
the  vaunted  gallantry  of  the  men  who  re- 
fuse to  grant  them. 

Tf  the  tendencies  thus  briefly  summed 
up  are  to  continue  in  the  same  ratio  for 
another  hundred  years,  it  is  obvious  that 
womanly  women  are  doomed,  and  that  at 
best  human  society  will  resemble  an  ant's 
nest  or  a  beehive,  which,  as  Sir  John 
Lubbock  writes,  contains  three  kinds  of 
individuals :  "  Workers,  or  imperfect  fe- 
males (which  constitute  the  great  ma- 
jority), males  and  perfect  females." 
For  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  that 
if  women  are  to  have  the  same  educa- 
tion and  ideals,  the  same  employments, 
the  same  sports,  the  same  political  life,  as 
the  men,  their  thoughts  and  feelings, 
their  tastes  and  manners,  and  even  their 
features  and  figures,  will  gradually  ap- 
proximate those  of  the  men.  Masculin- 
ity will  then  once  more  assert  itself  tri- 
umphantly, as  it  is  did  in  the  days  of  sav- 
agery, and  our  women  will  ultimately  be 
"  advanced  "  to  the  position  of  the  squaws 
concerning  whom  we  read  in  Schoolcraft 
that  on  account  of  the  hard  work  they 
had  to  perform,  they  were  "  universally 
masculine  in  appearance,  without  one  soft 
blandishment  to  render  them  desirable  or 
lovely." 

Fortunately  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
that  this  hideous  nightmare  will  ever 
come  true.  The  invasion  of  man's  do- 
main by  women  is  not  a  matter  of  social 
evolution  and  progress,  but  a  temporary 
anomaly  against  which  a  strong  reaction 
has  already  set  in.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  regard  to  the  suffrage  ques- 
tion. After  half  a  century  of  clamorous 
agitation  the  equal  suffragists  have  cap- 
tured only  four  States,  and  those  in  the 
wild  and  woolly  West,  where  social  ex- 
periments are  made  in  the  same  daring 
and  reckless  spirit  that  rules  life  in  gen- 


eral, and  where  the  agitators  were  doubt- 
less aided  by  the  ideals  of  grotesque  chiv- 
alry which  prevail  in  mining  camps 
and  are  mirrored  in  the  pages  of  Bret 
Harte.  That  the  experiment  has  been  a 
success,  even  under  the  exceptional  con- 
ditions prevalent  in  those  Western  States, 
is  emphatically  denied  by  excellent  au- 
thorities. The  Hon.  Ralph  Talbot,  of 
Denver,  wrote  last  February  in  relation 
to  that  city : 

"  Theoretically  I  still  believe  in  equal  suf- 
frage; but  practically  I  fear  its  results  are  ex- 
tremely disastrous." 

Pastor  W.  O.  Ryan,  of  the  same  city, 

wrote  last  November  that  he  was  "  one 

of  the  theorizers  who  voted  for  woman 

suffrage ;  "  but  after  studying  its  effects 

he  concluded : 

"  The  exercise  of  suffrage  by  women  in  Colo- 
rado is  no  longer  tolerable ;  it  is  an  unmixed 
evil,  a  horrible  travesty  on  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  many  of  us ;  a  Frankenstein  mon- 
ster we  have  raised  which  we  must  slay  or  it 
slays  us.  It  is  injuring  our  homes;  it  is  ruin- 
ous to  all  that  is  becoming  and  admirable  in 
many  of  our  women." 

He  is  convinced  that  if  the  question  were 
again  submitted  to  the  electors,  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  men  and  three-fourths  of 
the  women  would  now  reject  "  the  fool- 
ish and  regrettable  experiment." 

Testimony  to  the  contrary  has  been 
given  by  equally  prominent  authorities ; 
but  whatever  the  truth  may  be  regarding 
Colorado,  it  is  undeniable  that  in  the 
East  the  vast  majority  of  both  women  and 
men  are  as  strongly  opposed  to  equal  suf- 
frage as  ever.  This  is  confirmed  by  Ida 
Husted  Harper's  weekly  wail  in  the  Sun- 
day Sun,  where  this  stanch  and  vigor- 
ous champion  of  a  lost  cause  was  obliged 
to  admit,  a  few  months  ago,  that,  as  far 
as  actual  concrete  gains  are  concerned, 
"  progress  is  discouragingly  slow."  She 
added  that  "  through  some  perversity  of 
moral  vision  the  vast  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  been  utter- 
ly unable  to  see  that  women  "  should  be 
allowed  to  vote ;  which  recalls  the  remark 
of  the  twelfth  juror  that  an  agreement 
might  have  been  reached  at  once  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  confounded  stubborn- 
ness of  the  other  eleven  jurors. 

Looking  back  from  our  present  point 
of  view  we  can  see  that  the  champions  of 
female  suffrage  would  have  never  made 
even  such  little  progress  as  they  have,  had 
it   not   been   for   their   question-begging 
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war-cry  of  "  Woman's  Rights,"  which  the  Presidency  down.  Then,  truly, 
misled  some  well-intentioned  men  into  might  the  poet  sing,  "  all  the  world's  a 
joining  their  ranks.  It  seemed  outra-  stage  " — and  the  play  a  topsy-turvy  Gil- 
geous  to  these  gallant  and  generous  men  bert  and  Sullivan  operetta.  Legislators 
that  women  should  be  obliged  to  beg  for  are  not  likely  to  go  into  this  burlesque 
their  "  rights  "  and  not  get  them.  But  business  in  a  hurry, 
it  is  now  obvious  to  impartial  observers  Not  only  would  woman's  participation 
that  these  "  rights  "  are  in  reality  de-'  in  political  life  take  away  man's  suprem- 
manded  by  only  a  very  small  group  of  acy  in  a  field  in  which  he  has  always,  as 
women — mostly  mannish  women,  too,  be-  a  matter  of  course,  played  the  leading 
longing  to  what  has  been  aptly  called  part  (except  among  a  few  barbarous 
"  the  third  sex ;  "  and  that  to  grant  them  tribes  whose  women  were  as  masculine 
the  "  rights  "  demanded  would  in  reality  as  the  men),  but  it  would  involve  the  do- 
be  to  inflict  a  grievous  wrong  on  the  vast  mestic  calamity  of  a  deserted  home  and 
majority  of  women — the  womanly  the  loss  of  the  womanly  qualities  for 
women — as  well  as  on  children,  on  men,  which  refined  men  adore  women  and 
and  on  society  in  general.  Here  lies  the  marry  them.  '  Motherhood,"  in  the 
gist  of  the  whole  matter.  words  of  Bishop  Doane,  would  be  "  re- 

A  favorite  question  of  the  few  women  placed  by  mannishness,"  and  "  neglected 

who  want  the  suffrage  is,  "  Why  not  let  homes  "  would  "  furnish  candidates  for 

those  of  us  vote  who  want  to?"     This  mismanaged    offices."     To   children    the 

very  question  shows  their  unfitness  for  political  activity  demanded  as  a  "  right  " 

the  franchise.     It  puts  them  on  a  level  would  be  a  still  greater  wrong  in  often 

with  naughty  children  who  want  to  do  depriving  them  of  a  mother's  care  when 

certain  things  regardless  of  consequences  most  needed.     Doctors  tell  us,  too,  that 

to  themselves  and  others.     All  students  thousands  of  children  would  be  harmed 

of  our  political  life  know  that  its  great-  or  killed  before  birth  by  the  injurious  ef- 

est  danger  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  getting  feet  of  untimely  political  excitement  on 

the  better  class  of  men  to  vote  and  attend  their  mothers. 

to  their  civic  duties,  whereas  the  rabble,  All  these  crimes,  calamities  and  ab- 
headed  by  demagogs  and  rascals,  always  surdities  legislators  are  asked  to  coun- 
votes.  With  refined  women  the  diffi-  tenance  simply  to  please  a  handful  of 
culty  of  getting  them  to  vote  would  be  discontented  women  who  clamor  for 
greater  still.  The  rabble,  which  in  both  "  rights  "  which  they  have  never  been 
sexes  has  a  majority,  would  therefore  be  able  to  prove  that  they  need  in  the  least, 
doubled,  while  the  educated — including  Women  were  once  the  absolute  slaves  of 
the  woman  suffragists  themselves —  men.  Without  any  right  to  vote  they 
would  be  left  in  a  helpless  minority;  have  been  gradually  emancipated,  until 
wherefore  it  is  the  duty  of  legislators  to  now,  as  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  has  re- 
protect  these  women  against  their  own  marked,  "  the  attitude  of  men  in  the 
folly  by  refusing  them  the  ballot.  United  States  toward  women  is  rather 

If  the  danger  of  doubling  the  power  of  that  of  subjection  than  that  of  domina- 

the   ignorant  and  the  vicious  were  not  tion ;  "  and  in  some  States  the  pendulum 

alone   sufficient   to   condemn   equal   suf-  has   really  swung  too   far.     These  con- 

frage,    there    is    another    consideration  cessions  were  made  from  a  sense  of  gal- 

which  would  give  it  the  coup  de  grace,  lantry  and  justice.  Were  women  allowed 

With    all    their   "  blatant   assumptions "  to  vote    sex  antagonism  would  be  sub- 

and  "  wild  vagaries  "  none  of  the  female  stituted  for  gallantry.     "  The    arrogant 

suffragists  have  ever  gone  quite  so  far  as  assertion  of  demanded  rights  "  would,  to 

to  demand  that  men  should  play  second  cite  once  more  the  happy  phraseology  of 

fiddle  in  politics.     Yet  this  is  what  would  Bishop  Doane,  destroy  "  the  instinctive 

inevitably  happen  if  women  were  allowed  chivalry  of  conceded  courtesies."  Of  all 

to  vote  and  took  advantage  of  their  priv-  the  mistakes  made  by  the  equal  suffra- 

ilege.     For   in   most   civilized   countries  gists,  none  is  more  ridiculous  than  their 

there  are  more  women  than  men,  where-  naive  assumption  that  when  women  shall 

fore  the  men  would  be  outvoted  and  the  have  become  angry  opponents  in  place  of 

wornen  might  assume  aJJ  the  offices,  from  gentle  companions  and  helpers,  men  will 
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retain  their  chivalrous  deference  to  them 
and  refrain  from  using  their  brute  force 
in  an  emergency. 

If  the  suffragists  alone  were  to  be  the 
sufferers  one  might  teach  them  a  lesson 
by  giving  them  a  trial  of  what  they  want ; 
but  it  would  be  a  great  wrong  to  the 
womanly  women  to  expose  them  to  a  loss 
of  men's  gallantry  and  at  the  same  time 
to  all  the  nastiness  and  villainy  of  polit- 
ical strife.  It  is  indeed  assumed  that 
women  would  refine  political  life  by  im- 
parting to  it  their  gentleness,  tenderness 
and  delicacy ;  but  as  Goldwin  Smith  per- 
tinently asks : 

"Is  it  not  because  they  have  been  kept  out 
of  politics  and  generally  out  of  the  contentious 
arena  that  they  have  remained  gentle,  tender, 
and  delicate?  " 

Politics  in  Colorado  is,  as  Pastor  Ryan 
testifies,  "  the  same  old  dirty  game  "  it 
was  before  women  took  part  in  it ;  and  no 
wordly  wise  person  endowed  with  an 
imagination  can  doubt  that  it  would  hab- 
itually degrade  women  instead  of  ele- 
vating men.  It  is  infinitely  easier  to  break 
a  fine  vase  than  to  make  one. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  we  must  con- 
cede that  Cardinal  Gibbons  did  not  ex- 
aggerate when  he  said  that  the  equal  suf- 
fragists, instead  of  being  the  champions 
of  women,  are  in  reality  "  the  worst  ene- 
mies of  the  female  sex."  They  are  the 
mutual  offspring  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  lead  a  move- 
ment in  behalf  of  women,  as  there  never 
was  a  man  who  knew  less  of  the  distinc- 
tive charms,  requirements  and  virtues  of 
true  womanhood.  Says  Professor  Gold- 
win  Smith : 

"  In  his  work  on  the  '  Subjection  of  Women/ 
not  only  does  he  leave  maternity  almost 
out  of  sight,  but  sex  and  its  influences  seem 
hardly  to  be  present  to  his  mind.  Of  the  dis- 
tinctive excellence  and  beauty  of  the  female 
character  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  formed 
any  idea." 

Mill  succeeded  at  first  in  misleading, 
among  others,  two  of  the  most  eminent 
political  thinkers  of  his  time,  John  Bright 
and  Goldwin  Smith,  but  both  changed 
their  minds  emphatically  after  reflection 
and  experience  had  shown  them  his  er- 
ror ;  Bright  declaring  that  "  to  introduce 
women  into  the  strife  of  political  life 
would  be  a  great  evil  to  them ;  "  while 
Goldwin  Smith  wrote  an  eloquent  essay 
(reprinted  in  his  "  Essays  on  Questions 
of  the  Day"),  in  which  he  proves  that  to 


give  the  ballot  to  women  would  be  to 
sacrifice  the  position  and  influence  of 
women  in  general  to  the  ambition  of  a 
few.  Another  great  thinker,  whose  tes- 
timony is  of  the  more  worth  because  he, 
too,  at  first  championed  "  Women's 
Rights,"  is  Herbert  Spencer,  whose  riper 
judgment  made  him  write  that  "  If 
women  comprehended  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  domestic  sphere  they  would 
ask  no  other." 

A  bright  woman,  Miss  Emily  P.  Bis- 
sell,  once  wrote  that  "  It  is  not  the  tyr- 
anny but  the  chivalry  of  men  that  we 
American  women  have  to  fear."  But  the 
men  now  understand  that  to  allow  women 
to  share  in  their  political  strife  and  mud- 
throwing  would  not  be  an  act  of  chivalry 
but  a  crime  against  them  as  well  as  an 
injustice  to  the  world ;  and  this  is  why, 
as  Ida  Husted  Harper  is  obliged  to  ad- 
mit, to-day  "  the  men  of  the  United 
States  stand  in  a  solid  wall  of  opposition 
to  the  granting  of  a  vote  to  American 
women."  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that, 
so  far  as  political  life  is  concerned,  it  is 
the  "  Woman's  Rights  "  movement — ab- 
surdly so-called — that  is  doomed,  and  not 
its  intended  victims,  the  womanly  women. 

But  will  not  the  growing  participa- 
tion of  women  in  masculine  employments 
unsex  them,  changing  them  into  '*  work- 
ers or  imperfect  females  ?  "  It  will,  if  the 
stampede  of  the  last  two  decades — the  in- 
discriminate rushing  out  of  women  into 
the  world — continues.  But  it  will  not 
continue.  Signs  are  multiplying  that  a 
strong  reaction  has  already  set  in.  There 
are  articles  in  the  newspapers  every  week 
which  show  that  the  stampede  has  been 
arrested  and  that  women  are  being  forced 
to  consider  the  question  of  sex  in  occupa- 
tion and  education.  We  read  of  large 
Western  railway  companies  discharging 
their  female  employees  and  replacing 
them  with  men ;  of  the  number  of  female 
Government  employees  reduced  from  13 
to  6  per  cent,  in  one  year ;  of  8,000  women 
in  business  positions  in  New  York,  Bos- 
ton and  Chicago  replaced  in  three 
months  by  men ;  and  so  on,  the  manager 
of  one  of  the  largest  New  York  employ- 
ment bureaus,  e.  g.,  having  remarked,  a 
few  weeks  ago :  "  Three  years  ago  I  got 
three  calls  for  women  stenographers 
where  I  now  get  only  one ; "  tho  the  de- 
mand for  stenographers  is  greater  than 
ever. 
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This  reaction,  of  course,  will  not,  and  them    refers    with    satisfaction    to    the 

must  not,  go  too  far.     Flora  McDonald  growth,   in    England,    during   a   certain 

Thompson's  prediction :  period,  in  the  number  of  women  who  la- 

,._.  .   .  ...     .  „     .  „  bor  in  the  fields.     From  that  point  of 

"The  twentieth  century  will  witness  a  splen-  .  ,  ...  Af,.  • 
did  spectacle  of  prodigal  wives  returning  to  view  England— and  still  more  America— 
the  domestic  sphere  .  .  .  under  the  stern  would  be  far  behind  Italy,  where,  among 
tyranny  of  the  truth  they  have  learned  about  eleven  million  women  over  nine  years  of 
themselves,"  age  more  than  three  millions  are  em- 
will  doubtless  come  true ;  but  it  cannot  ployed  in  the  fields ;  while  the  true  para- 
be  denied  that,  under  present  conditions  dise  of  women  would  be  among  the  self- 
at  any  rate,  there  is  not  room  enough  ish  savages  who  reserve  for  themselves 
"  at  home  "  for  all  the  women  who  are  the  noble  arts  of  war,  hunting  and  loaf- 
obliged  to  work  for  a  living.  Much  of  ing,  and  make  the  women  do  all  the  hard 
the  work  which  was  once  done  by  women  work. 

at  home  is  now  done  in  factories  by  men  The  womanly  woman  is  the  antipode 
and  machinery,  and  there  is  some  ground  of  the  hard  working,  masculine-looking, 
for  the  sarcastic  remark  that  "  now  when  early-aging  savage  woman.  She  is  the 
a  woman  takes  a  piece  of  her  work  back  highest  and  latest  product  of  civilization, 
again,  she  is  said  to  be  encroaching  on  and  manly  man  will  never  allow  her  to 
the  sphere  of  man."  There  is  work  retrograde  into  mannishness  if  he  can 
enough  in  the  world  for  both  women  and  help  it.  How  to  preserve  her  woman- 
men.  The  great  task  for  the  next  dec-  liness  and  yet  enable  her,  whenever  nec- 
ades  is  to  find  out  just  which  kinds  of  essary,  to  make  her  own  living,  is  one  of 
work  should  be  done  by  the  men  and  the  most  important  and  interesting  prob- 
which  by  the  women,  in  order  that  both  lems  now  before  the  public.  There  are, 
may  be  able  to  preserve  the  distinctive  I  think,  a  few  simple  tests  for  deciding 
qualities  and  charms  of  their  sex.  Most  what  employments  are  suitable  for 
of  the  female  "  champions "  seem  to  women  who  wish  to  remain  womanly ; 
fancy  that  for  women  to  enter  into  any  but  the  discussion  of  these  I  must  reserve 
new    field    indicates    progess.       One    of  for  another  article. 

New  York  City. 


A    First    Night    at  a    London    Theater. 

By  William  Lyon  Phelps,   Ph.D.. 

Assistant  Professor  ok  English  Literature  at  Yale  University. 

A  FIRST  performance  at  a  reputable  On    Saturday,    September    1st,    1900, 

London  theater  is  always  an  inter-  I   had   the   good    fortune   to   witness   a 

esting  occasion,  and  to  the  visitor  double  beginning.     The  St.  James's  The- 

"  hung  aloft  the  night  "  in  the  gallery  ater  opened  its  doors  for  the  first  time 

the  advance  guard  of  the  audience  is  al-  after  the  summer  vacation  and  began  the 

most  as  attractive  as  the  stage.     Behind  season  with  a  brand-new  play.     It  was 

the  curtain  are  grouped  the  nervous  ac-  therefore  a  first  night  in  every  sense  of 

tors  and  actresses,  whose  names  will  form  the  word.       The  play  was  "A  Debt  of 

the  chief  topic  of  discussion  in  theatrical  Honor,"  the  author  Mr.  Sydney  Grun- 

circles  for  days  to  come ;  and  while  we  dy    and    the    manager    and    star     Mr. 

wait  expectantly  for  the  first   sight  of  George    Alexander.       The    house    was 

these  worthies,  personages  of  equal  dis-  packed  to  suffocation,  and  conspicuous  in 

tinction   are   rapidly   filling   up   the   or-  the  stalls  sat  the  dramatic  critics  and  in- 

chestra  stalls.     And  the  comments  of  the  fluential    first-nighters,    whose   approba- 

gallery  gods  on  these  puissant  knights  of  tion  is  so  eagerly  sought  by  all  who  have 

the  quill  make  one  almost  forget  the  pre-  a  literary  or  financial  interest  in  the  play, 

liminary  discords  of  the  meager  band  of  Mr.  William  Archer  and  Mr.   Clement 

musicians.  Scott,  clothed  in  the  pomp  of  power,  were 
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the  cynosure  of  many  anxious  eyes.  Mr. 
(irundy  himself  was  not  far  away;  Mrs. 
Alexander  looked  out  from  a  box  with 
manifest  agitation,  while  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Clifford,  whose  play  on  a  similar  subject 
had  just  been  refused  by  Mr.  Alexander, 
watched  the  development  of  this  partic- 
ular "  Debt  of  Honor  "  with  mingled  rage 
and  amazement,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
she  made  all  London  ring  with  her  fan- 
cied wrongs.  She  felt  that  the  play,  with 
a  different  title  and  a  different  signature, 
was  in  reality  her  play,  and  for  a  fort- 
night after  the  familiar  cry  of  plagiarism 
resounded  through  the  metropolis.  It  is 
only  fair  to  remark  that  Mr.  Grundy's 
reply  was  so  effective  that  in  a  short  time 
Mrs.  Clifford  had  nothing  more  to  say. 

The  enthusiasm  of  a  London  audience 
is  a  joy  to  actors.  Mr.  Alexander's  first 
appearance  was  greeted  with  a  tempest  of 
cheers  that  must  have  warmed  the  cockles 
of  his  heart.  Altho  he  made  a  commend- 
able struggle  to  speak  his  opening  lines, 
it  was  some  minutes  before  his  voice 
could  make  the  slightest  impression  on 
the  din.  The  crowd  behaved  exactly  like 
an  American  political  convention  at  the 
appearance  of  its  ephemeral  idol.  The 
subordinate  actors,  among  whom  was 
Mr.  Esmond,  Miss  Fay  Davis  and  a  New 
York  favorite,  Miss  Julie  Opp,  were  re- 
ceived with  an  outburst  of  applause  simi- 
lar in  intensity,  tho  not  so  long  in  dura- 
tion. As  to  the  play  or  plot,  little  need 
be  said,  as  we  shall  soon  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  its  merits  on  this  side 
of  the  water.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
performance,  actors  and  playwright  were 
called  before  the  curtain.  Even  amid  the 
frantic  huzzas,  individual  howls  of 
"  Boo  "  could  plainly  be  distinguished. 

Some  of  the  dramatic  critics  treated 
Mr.  Grundy's  play  rather  severely,  and 
he  rashly  replied  to  them  in  print.  He- 
attempted  to  maintain  that  most  dramatic 
criticism  was  worthless,  a  statement  not 
true  in  itself,  and  not  prudent  to  make 
even  if  it  were.  He  was  injudicious 
enough  to  bring  forward  as  evidence  the 
confession  that  he  had  once  tried  to  be  a 
dramatic  critic  and  had  signally  failed. 
His  intended  victims  lost  no  time  in  spit- 
ting him  with  this  weapon  which  he  had 
so  opportunely  placed  in  their  hands. 
One  of  his  chief  objections  to  ordinary 


newspaper  dramatic  criticism,  however, 
seems  to  contain  some  truth.  He  main- 
tained that  these  critics  really  have  in- 
sufficient time  for  mature  judgment,  a 
point  discussed  also  by  Mr.  Franklin 
Fyles  in  his  recent  useful  and  entertain- 
ing little  book  on  the  stage.  The  critic 
leaves  the  theater  after  eleven,  and  his 
complete  copy  must  be  in  the  office  by 
one  o'clock.  Possibly  this  suggests  one 
reason  why  the  first  night  of  "  A  Debt  " 
fell  on  a  Saturday,  Mr.  Grundy  and  Mr. 
Alexander  being  determined  that  if  the 
critics  condemned  it  they  should  at  any 
rate  have  a  whole  Sunday  for  deliberate 
judgment.  Indeed,  it  does  seem  hard 
that  a  play  which  has  cost  the  dramatist  a 
year  of  labor,  the  players  many  weeks  of 
arduous  rehearsal  and  the  manager  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  should  have  its  fate 
largely  determined  by  the  opinions  of 
men  who  have  only  a  hurried  hundred 
minutes  not  merely  to  express,  but  even 
to  form  their  judgment.  Mr.  Grundy 
and  Mr.  Fyles,  while  realizing  the  diffi- 
culty, suggest  no  possible  remedy.  The 
latter  is  correct  in  saying  that  criticisms 
written  under  such  conditions  are  never- 
theless pretty  good ;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  made  better. 
Why  is  such  breathless  haste  really  nec- 
essary? Why  might  not  professional 
published  criticisms  of  a  play  be  delayed 
three  or  four  days?  Would  such  writ- 
ing be  read  any  the  less  eagerly,  or  with 
any  less  respect,  when  it  was  apparently 
the  outcome  of  serious  reflection  rather 
than  a  mere  first  impression?  Possibly 
the  newspapers,  or  the  critics,  would  have 
to  form  a  trust  in  order  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful combination  on  this  point.  But 
I  see  no  reason,  except  long-established 
usage,  that  requires  an  authoritative  criti- 
cism of  a  newT  play  to  be  completed  within 
two  hours  after  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 
Surely  no  one  would  wish  to  see  a  cus- 
tom instituted  which  would  make  it  nec- 
essary for  periodicals  to  print  reviews  of 
new  books  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  volumes  are  published ;  and  yet  the 
book-reviewer  would  have  an  advantage 
unenjoyed  by  the  dramatic  critic;  he 
would  have  the  object  of  his  criticism  be- 
fore his  eyes  in  the  permanent  form  of 
cold  type. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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A   Rare  Correspondent  * 

It  is  seldom  that  letters  of  such  rich 
interest  proceed  from  a  writer  otherwise 
so  little  known  as  Thomas  Edward 
Brown,  and  the  first  question  likely  to  be 
asked  will  be,  Who  is  the  man  ?  and  what 
has  he  done?  Brown  was  born  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  in  the  year  1830.  His  father 
was  a  clergyman  and  a  writer  of  fastid- 
ious style.  It  is  said  that  he  was  so  care- 
ful in  composition  that  he  would  make 
his  son  read  aloud  from  some  English 
classic  before  answering  an  invitation. 
And  his  son  declared  that  to  his  father 
"  style  was  like  the  instinct  of  personal 
cleanliness."  From  the  influence  of  such 
a  home  Brown  went  to  King  William's 
College,  and  afterward  to  Oxford,  where 
he  obtained  a  double  first  class.  He  was 
ordained,  and  after  some  vicissitudes  be- 
came one  of  the  masters  of  Clifton  Col- 
lege in  Bristol.  There  he  did  most  of  his 
literary  work,  including  Fo'c's'le  Yarns 
and  other  volumes  of  verse  in  the  Manx 
dialect.  In  1892  he  withdrew  from  ac- 
tive life,  and  settled  down  in  his  beloved 
Isle  of  Man.     He  died  in  1897. 

A  break  in  the  succession  of  Brown's 
letters  from  the  age  of  twenty-four  to  the 
age  of  forty-three  confirms  by  the  con- 
trast of  the  two  groups  an  opinion  we 
have  always  held,  that  a  man's  maturity 
in  letter  writing  never  comes  until  his 
fortieth  year.  The  peculiar  charm  of  let- 
ters is  a  certain  mellow  ripeness  of  per- 
sonality, which  in  the  younger  years  is  al- 
ways marred  by  a  tone  of  self-conscious- 
ness and  an  effort  to  be  brilliant. 

Unaffected  brilliancy — a  note  of  dash- 
ing buoyancy,  mingled  with  laughter  and 
tears — is  perhaps  the  most  striking  qual- 
ity of  Brown's  letters.  They  carry  the 
reader  along  on  an  irresistible  current. 
But  their  interest  goes  deeper  than  mere 
buoyancy.  In  general  the  subject  mat- 
ter which  lends  objective  value  to  a  man's 
correspondence  may  be  divided  under 
three  heads — nature,  men  and  books — 
and  in  two  of  these  at  least  the  present 
letters  are  full  of  entertainment. 

*  Letters   of    Thomas    Edward    Brown.     New    York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $4.00. 


Rarely  do  we  enjoy  with  a  writer  a 
finer  sense  of  the  beauty  and  life  of  na- 
ture. Somewhere  he  speaks  of  the 
"  power  of  sucking  out  from  the  country 
its  inmost  soul,  and  making  it  stand  be- 
fore me  and  smile  and  speak."  This 
power  of  putting  personality  into  dead 
nature,  the  old  mythopoetic  gift  of  a 
younger  civilization  which  seldom  ap- 
pears to-day  even  in  our  best  lovers  of  na- 
ture, is  the  key  to  that  mystery  which  so 
impressed  his  friends.  To  them  he 
seemed  in  possession  of  some  great  se- 
cret of  nature  which  he  was  not  free  to 
impart.  This  life-giving  sympathy  will 
be  found  inspiring,  the  description  of  a 
sunset  seen  over  the  Jungfrau  with  the 
emotions  of  life  and  death  and  resurrec- 
tion :  "  Well,  so  she  died,  and  you  felt  as 
if  a  great  soul  had  ebbed  away  into  the 
Heaven  of  Heavens ;  "  it  will  be  found  in 
the  vivid  pictures  of  the  mountains ;  in 
little  homely  touches  such  as  his  love  for 
the  bog  bean;  in  such  quaint  fancies  as 
when  he  says :  "  There  is  something  be- 
yond measure  pathetic  in  the  euthanasia 
of  that  little  stream.  Only  a  few  yards, 
and  it  is  born  to  die,  and  die  so  gloriously, 
yet  so  quietly."  Occasionally  there  are 
little  descriptions  in  a  more  commonplace 
vein  which  are  yet  instinct  with  a  name- 
less grace.  What  could  be  more  delicate 
than  these  lines  to  illuminate  a  picture  of 
"  interior  Manx  :  " 

The  girding  cliff  to  view  your  picture  brings, 
Mine  is  an  inland  sketch  of  fount  and  lea. 

And  modest  hills,  and  all  the  pleasant  things 
That  shun  the  bluster  of  the  roaring  sea. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  power  of 
giving  life  to  nature  because  it  seems,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  distinctive  charm  of 
Brown's  correspondence.  His  own  life 
was  far  from  the  hurly  burly  of  ambi- 
tion ;  and  altho  this  in  one  sense  adds  to 
the  grace  of  his  letters,  it  nevertheless 
cuts  them  off  from  one  wide  source  of 
adventitious  interest.  The  persons  to 
whom  he  writes  and  about  whom  he 
writes  are  almost  entirely  unknown  to  us  ; 
and  we  do  not  feel  continually  in  the 
company  of  great  men,  such  as  Carlyle 
and  Tennyson  and  Thackeray,  who  lend 
so  much  of  themselves  to  Fitzgerald's  let- 

27.? 
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ters.  But  if  there  is  little  about  distin- 
guished men,  there  is  no  lack  of  associa- 
tion with  good  books.  From  Homer  to 
"  Trilby  "  and  Miss  Wilkins's  "  Pem- 
broke," his  mind  was  ready  to  welcome 
and  assimilate  all  that  approached  him. 
His  remarks  are  often  acute,  as  when  he 
speaks  of  the  laughter  and  burlesque  in 
the  Odyssey ;  and  often  tinged  with  the 
charm  of  personal  habits  and  surround- 
ings, as  when  he  speaks  of  always  quot- 
ing Berkeley  with  an  accent  "  semi- 
Manx,  semi-Irish."  Only  in  one  case 
does  he  criticise  a  book  with  unmitigated 
harshness,  and  that  is  when  he  calls  "  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda "  "  ridiculous  rub- 
bish." On  the  contrary,  his  enthusiasms 
are  a  little  apt  to  run  into  the  falsetto,  as 
when  he  does  homage  to  Victor  Hugo 
with  an  abandon  that  reminds  us  some- 
what too  much  of  the  hysterics  of  Swin- 
burne. Delightful  as  his  sympathies  gen- 
erally are,  one  cannot  but  feel  that,  in  his 
own  words,  these  "  quick  enthusiasms 
must  needs  be  superficial."  We  should 
prefer  at  times  the  self-restraint,  the  pow- 
er of  deliberately  choosing  and  putting 
away,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Fitz- 
gerald's taste. 

For  many  reasons,  both  of  similarity 
and  contrast,  we  are  often  reminded  of 
Fitzgerald's  letters  while  reading  these 
volumes.  And  no  passage  in  Brown's 
correspondence  is  more  interesting  than 
that  in  which  he  refers  to  the  English 
Omar :  "  There  is  an  ¥te  in  Fitzgerald's 
letters,"  he  says,  "  which  is  so  exquisitely 
idyllic  as  to  be  almost  heavenly.  He  takes 
you  with  him,  exactly  accommodating  his 
pace  to  yours,  walks  through  meadows 
so  tranquil,  and  yet  abounding  in  the 
most  delicate  surprises." 

And  as  we  compare  the  present  letters 
with  Fitzgerald's,  we  ask  ourselves 
whether  they  possess,  as  Fitzgerald's  cer- 
taily  do,  sufficient  interest  to  rank  them 
among  the  few  great  collections  in  the 
language.  Our  opinion  is  that  they  just 
fail  of  that  proud  eminence.  First  of  all 
we  miss  the  background  given  by  the 
achievement  of  any  great  literary  work — 
that  feeling  of  weight  which  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  task  accomplished  lends  to  the 
delectation  of  lighter  moments.  Per- 
haps such  a  background  is  not  indispens- 
able— as  indeed  the  case  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne  would  sufficiently  prove ;  but  the 
present  letters  are  besides  this  lacking  to 


a  certain  degree  in  a  quality  that  is  un- 
doubtedly essential.  We  mean  that  sense 
of  pervasive  personality  which  lends  to 
written  communication  the  charm  of  a 
distinguished  presence.  Brown  was  not 
entirely  lacking  in  personality — far  from 
that — but  he  does  not  quite  show  that  all- 
informing  spirit  of  the  master  letter-writ- 
ers. If  we  tried  to  define  this  indefinable 
quality  we  should  say  it  was  a  peculiar 
consistency  of  the  will  making  selection 
among  the  inconstant  moods  and  desires 
and  tastes  of  the  mind,  and  shaping  them 
into  a  distinct  and  impressive  unity.  We 
feel  this  strong  selective  force  in  Byron, 
tho  the  ideal  he  sets  before  himself  was 
in  many  respects  a  low  one ;  we  feel  it  in 
the  quiet  reserves  of  Fitzgerald ;  we  do 
not  always  feel  it  in  the  promiscuous  im- 
pulses and  tastes  of  Brown.  But  if  the 
letters  before  us  cannot  be  placed  among 
the  few  collections  that  will  live  they  are 
at  least  of  great  and  genuine  interest  for 
the  present.  To  an  unvitiated  taste  they 
would  seem  capable  of  bringing  more  en- 
tertainment than  any  biography  or  novel 
of  the  past  year. 

S 

Lord   Rosebery's  Napoleon.* 

Among  the  many  brilliant  services 
rendered  by  Lord  Rosebery  we  doubt  if 
he  has  set  his  hand  to  one  for  which  he 
was  better  furnished  in  the  way  of  nat- 
ural endowment  or  previous  occupation 
than  the  one  undertaken  in  this  volume, 
and  which  he  intimates  had  its  motive 
in  the  desire  to  fill  up  some  vacant  time 
with  a  task  that  had  been  long  haunting 
him. 

The  point  of  the  book  is  to  study  the 
St.  Helena  period  of  the  Emperor's  life, 
from  his  surrender  to  Maitland  on  the 
"  Bellerophon  "  to  his  death,  not  merely 
for  its  own  sake  but  as  a  point  of  view 
which  offers  certain  obvious  advantages 
for  the  appreciation  of  the  man,  his  true 
aims  and  value  in  the  final  judgment  that 
is  to  be  passed  on  him. 

This  would  have  been  an  impossible 
task  when  he  died  in  182 1.  It  has  now 
lost  so  many  of  its  difficulties  that  it 
might  safely  be  committed  to  any  one  of 
a  score  of  writers  on  the  subject,  tho  it 
is  doubtful  if  all  of  them  together  would 
have  been  as  well  equipped  for  it  as  Lord 

*  Napoleon.      The    Last    Phase.     Bv  Lord  Rosebery,. 
(Harper  &  brothers.     8vo,  pp.  283.     $3. 00.) 
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Rosebery,  or  achieved  it  anywhere  near  certain  class  of  writers  has  been  willing 

as  well.     He  plunges  at  once  into  a  crit-  to  keep  them  alive  as  they  only  show 

ical  examination  of  all  the    St.    Helena  solid  ground  for  their  case  against  Eng- 

documents  and  records.    This  is  a  piece  land. 

of  work  that  required  all  Lord  Rosebery 's  The  great  achievement  of  the  book  is 

dash.    He  has  done  it  as  it  never  has  been  Napoleon  himself  brought  down  to  the 

done   before,   and   with    such   close   ap-  plain  reality  of  life  and  relieved  of  the 

proach  to  ideal  justice  that  it  will  not  need  temptation  to  act  a  part.     There  can  be 

to  be  done  again.     Hereafter  no  one  can  no  doubt  that  Lord  Rosebery  is  right  in 

complain  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  his  assumption  that  in  those  St.  Helena 

read  Las  Cases,  O'Meara,  Lady  Malcom,  years  we  come  nearer  to  the  true  Napo- 

Forsyth,  Montholon,  Gourgaud  and  the  leon  and  see  better  what  was  really  ac- 

others.     The  key  is  here.     Lord  Rose-  tuating  him. 

bery  has  apprized  them   at  their  value  It  is  not  an  inspiring  revelation :  The 

and  taught  us  just  what  they  are  good  strongest  passion  that  survived  in  Na- 

for.     His  art  is   not  of  the  easy  kind  poleon  was  the  passion  to  save  the  throne 

which  sweeps  them  all  aside,  but  a  high-  of  France  for  his  son  and  to  perpetuate 

er  and   more   discriminating   search   for  his  dynasty.     This  passion  even  put  him 

wheat  among  the  chaff.     Of  these  St.  under  bonds,  and  had  a  restraining  in- 

Helena  writers  he  prefers  Gourgaud,  with  fluence  on  what  he  said  and  did.     We 

all   his   jealous,    cantankerous   and   sul-  cannot,  however,  expand  on  the  impres- 

len  impossibility.     "  The  one  capital  su-  sion  made  of  Napoleon  in  these  studies, 

preme  record  of  life  at  St.  Helena  is  the  Our   readers   must   take   it    from    Lord 

private  journal  of  Gourgaud,  written,  in  Rosebery  himself  in  his  impressive  chap- 

the  main  at  least,  for  his  own  eye  and  ters  on  "  The  Emperor  at  Home,"    and 

conscience  alone,  without  flattery  or  even  "  The  Conversations  of  Napoleon." 

prejudice,  almost  brutal  in  its  raw  real-  After  all  it  is  not  Lord  Rosebery  who 

ism."  is  drawing  the  picture.     It  is  Napoleon 

The  Napoleonic  story  contained  in  this  himself.  It  is  under  his  own  touch  that 
volume  begins  properly  with  the  chapter  this  specter  of  demonic  selfishness  shapes 
on  the  "  Deportation,"  at  the  moment  the  itself  before  our  mind.  Lord  Rosebery 
Emperor  had  surrendered  himself,  and  tells  his  story  with  great  moderation,  and 
covers  the  whole  St.  Helena  history  to  with  a  touch  so  light  as  to  relieve  the 
the  end.  It  is  told  with  the  utmost  frank-  moral  strain  of  its  more  brutal  fetaures. 
ness.  "  If,"  writes  Lord  Rosebery,  "  St.  He  even  lays  on  the  brighter  features  of 
Helena  recalls  painful  memories  to  the  the  story  all  the  emphasis  they  will  bear. 
French,  much  more  poignant  are  those  No  reader  should  omit  the  chapter  on 
that  it  excites  among  ourselves."  He  "  The  Supreme  Regrets  "  which  haunted 
does  not  fail  to  charge  home  the  blunders  the  dethroned  Emperor  through  these  re- 
of  Lord  Bathurst  and  the  English  Gov-  flective  years.  All  in  all,  it  is  one  of  the 
ernment.  Neither  does  he  conceal  his  con-  saddest  revelations  ever  made  of  a  mind 
viction  that  there  was  good  ground  for  that  cannot  be  at  rest.  One  idle  regret 
the  English  case  to  rest  on,  the  only  pity  chases  another  over  its  troubled  surface 
being  that  it  was  not  chosen  well.  None  — regrets  that  he  did  not  die  at  Borodino, 
of  the  topics  discussed  in  this  part  of  the  at  Waterloo,  or  perhaps  at  Dresden, 
book  can  be  pleasant  subjects  for  Eng-  Sometimes  at  Tilsit  would  h^ve  been  bet- 
lishmen.  It  cannot  please  them  to  be  held  ter,  or  if  a  cannon  ball  had  struck  him 
responsible  for  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the  at  Moscow.  Then,  again,  his  regrets 
Emperor's  custodian  at  St.  Helena,  for  the  carry  him  to  Egypt  and  he  goes  on 
childish  pettiness  of  refusing  Napoleon  mourning  over  what  he  would  have  done 
his  title,  or  for  the  needless  irritations  with  Arabia  behind  him  and  driving  the 
of  economizing  on  the  money  question.  English  out  of  India.  Then  he  dreams 
Undoubtedly  Lord  Bathurst  was  at  the  of  Alexander  and  how  he  might  have  as- 
bottom  of  all  this  bungling.  But  it  is  not  sumed  the  turban  and  played  the  part  of 
a  chapter  which  shows  England  in  the  Alexander.  Again  he  reverts  to  Water- 
best  light.  loo,  and  dwells  on  the  vain  regrets  of  the 

These  are  questions  that  come  up  and  beaten  warrior  as  to  how  he  might  have 

cannot  be  avoided.     But  more  has  been  saved  the  fight — now  it  is  Grouchy,  now 

made  of  them  than  thev  deserve,  and  a  Nev,  now  Soult,    that    lost    the  "battle. 
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More  than  once  he  explains  that  it  was 
lost  by  fault  of  the  officer  who  gave 
Guyot  the  order  to  charge  with  his  Gren- 
adiers, tho  Mentholon  says  plainly  that 
Napoleon  gave  the  order  himself.  Most 
pitiful  of  all  are  his  wanderings  through 
the  troubled  days  of  his  return  to  Paris. 
He  should  have  raised  the  Jacobin  flag, 
or  come  out  for  the  Revolution ;  he  should 
have  proclaimed  a  constitution;  he 
should  have  played  the  part  of  Cromwell, 
beheaded  Lafayette  and  pitched  a  hun- 
dred others  into  the  Seine.  Whatever 
else  he  did,  he  should  have  hanged 
Fouche.  After  all,  the  great  regret  to 
which  he  always  returns  is  that  he  did 
not  boldly  take  up  the  part  of  Alexander, 
assume  the  turban,  become  a  Mahomme- 
dan  and  drive  the  English  out  of  India. 
The  most  pathetic  points  of  all  are  when 
his  mind  recovers  the  tone  of  reality  and 
comes  out  with  its  natural  force  and 
sense.  One  such  example  occurs  at  the 
end  of  a  long  series  of  imaginings  as  to 
what  he  should  have  done  for  himself 
after  Waterloo,  when  suddenly  the  real 
situation  breaks  on  him  and  he  exclaims : 
"After  all,  what  could  I  do?  I  was  a 
beaten  man." 

This  passage  is  very  characteristic.  It 
is  an  example  among  many  others  of  the 
contradictions  we  have  to  take  account 
of  in  reading  Napoleonic  memoirs.  It 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  what  he  has 
left  in  writing  on  the  Due  D'Enghien 
tragedy.  Lord  Rosebery's  examination 
of  this  evidence  should  not  be  slighted 
by  any  reader  of  his  book.  The  same 
contradictory  character  marks  what  he 
has  left  on  record  as  to  Talleyrand.  Na- 
poleon said  very  few  things  on  any  of  the 
knotty  points  of  his  career  which  he  did 
not  contradict.  Truth  has  to  be  drawn 
out  of  him  by  some  other  process  than 
straightforward  testimony. 

In  many  respects  the  best  chapter  in 
Lord  Rosebery's  book  is  the  XVth,  "  No- 
poleon  and  the  Democracy." 

Through  all  this  century  the  myste- 
rious paradox  of  French  politics  has  been 
the  tremendous  power  of  the  Napoleonic 
legend  over  the  French  populace.  They 
have  not  only  idealized  him.  They  hold 
him  in  a  sort  of  divine  veneration,  speak- 
ing of  him  with  bated  breath  as  a  sort  of 
incarnation.  The  Man,  L'Homme,  in 
terms  which  if  they  were  not  associated 
with  so  much  of  their  deepest  conviction 
would  be  a  species  of  blasphemy. 


To  handle  such  a  matter  as  this  and 
"  pluck  the  mystery  "  out  of  it  requires  a 
man  of  the  highest  power,  and  of  phe- 
nomenal acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
To  have  clone  this  is  Lord  Rosebery's 
crowning  achievement  in  this  book.  This 
XVth  chapter  is  the  one  to  which,  in  a 
sense,  all  the  others  lead  up.  They  can- 
not be  omitted,  but  their  interpretation 
and  consummation  is  here. 


Scientific    Data    from   the 


Philippines. 


* 


The  Philippine  Commission  sent  over 
by  the  United  States  Government  to 
study  and  report  on  the  situation  in  the 
islands  realized  how  little  reliable  infor- 
mation was  available  with  regard  to  the 
Philippines.  To  attempt  to  collect  all 
the  scattered  data  would  be  a  long  task. 
The  Commissioners  found  the  Jesuits  in 
charge  of  the  astronomical  observatory 
at  Manila  equipped  with  special  knowl- 
edge on  scientific  questions  relating  to 
the  islands  that  it  would  take  years  for 
others  to  accumulate.  Besides,  the 
fathers  were  closely  in  touch  with  orig- 
inal Philippine  sources  of  information, 
and  could  obtain  material  that  would  not 
be  available  to  unsympathetic  foreigners. 
Accordingly  certain  of  the  Jesuits  were 
invited  to  write  an  account  of  things 
scientific  in  the  Philippines — this  account 
to  be  published  by  the  United  States 
Government  as  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the 
report  of  the  Philippine  Commission. 
The  present  work  is  the  result.  It  is  in 
Spanish,  and  the  English  edition,  which 
is  to  contain  only  excerpts  from  the  orig- 
inal, is  not  to  appear  for  some  months. 
The  Spanish  edition  consists  of  two  vol- 
umes in  large  octavo — the  first  of  700 
pages  and  169  plates,  the  second  of  500 
pages  and  120  plates.  There  is  in  addi- 
tion an  atlas  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
containing  30  maps  in  colors. 

Of  the  atlas  a  word  may  be  said  first. 
It  is  issued  by  the  United  States  Coast 

*  El  Archipielago  Filipino.  Colleccion  de  Datos  Ge- 
ographicos,  Estadisticos,  Cronologicos  y  Cientificos  Rela- 
tions al  Mismo  Entrescados  de  Anteriores  Obras  u 
Obtenidos  con  la  Propia  Observation  y  Estudio  por  Al- 
gunos  Padres  de  la  Mision  de  la  Compania  de  Jesus  en 
estas  Islas.  Washington  :  Imprenta  del  Gobierno,  1900. 
The  Philippine  Archipelago.  A  collection  of  geograph- 
ical, statistical,  chronological  and  scientific  data  relating 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  collected  from  previous  works 
or  obtained  from  personal  observation  and  study  by  some 
Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  Philippine  Mission. 
Washington  :  The  Government  Press,  iqoo. 
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and  Geodetic  Survey.  The  reasons  for 
its  publication  by  the  Government  are 
stated  by  Mr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  super- 
intendent of  the  Coast  Survey  office : 

"  Shortly  after  the  Philippine  Com- 
missioners reached  Manila  it  was  learned 
that  a  series  of  maps  covering  the  more 
important  islands  of  the  archipelago  was 
being  prepared  at  the  Jesuit  observatory 
under  the  supervision  of  the  director, 
Rev.  Jose  Algue,  S.J.  An  inspection  of 
such  of  the  maps  as  already  had  been 
completed  satisfied  the  Commission  that 
they  were  superior  to  anything  hitherto 
published.  It  was  learned  that  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  planned  to  make  the  se- 
ries quite  complete.  The  Commission 
conceived  the  idea  of  securing  their  co- 
operation in  the  preparation  of  a  compre- 
hensive atlas  of  the  archipelago.  After 
some  discussion  the  series  here  published 
was  decided  upon.  The  Jesuits  spared 
no  pains  in  securing  all  available  data, 
and  verified  them  by  consultation  with 
members  of  other  religious  orders,  as 
well  as  with  old  residents,  travelers  and 
explorers.  To  the  admirable  work  of 
their  own  Order  is  due  practically  all  of 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  interior  of 
Mindanao.  It  is  believed  that  this  atlas 
fairly  represents  the  present  state  of  geo- 
graphic knowledge  of  the  Philippine 
Archipelago,  and  that  it  embodies  a  large 
amount  of  new  information." 

This  authoritative  expert  opinion 
seems  to  make  further  critical  comment 
on  the  atlas  unnecessary.  To  the  ordi- 
nary looker-on  in  geography  the  maps 
appeal  by  the  beauty  of  their  execution. 
It  is  a  distinct  surprise  to  find  that  all 
the  technical  work  was  executed  wholly 
by  native  Philippine  draughtsmen  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  Father 
Algue.  In  the  chapters  on  ethnology 
the  native  Filipinos  are  credited  with 
great  manipulative  skill.  They  learn  to 
run  intricate  machinery  in  much  less  time 
than  it  takes  the  ordinary  workman  of 
civilized  countries  to  do  the  same  thing. 

The  Jesuit  Fathers  have  fulfilled  very 
well  the  intentions  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission. Their  work  is  a  mine  of  pre- 
cious and  authentic  information.  The 
scientific  specialist  will  find  in  it  perhaps 
a  certain  lack  of  judicious  selection  of  the 
material  to  be  used.  The  authors  have 
evidently  realized  that  in  the  present  un- 


settled state  of  our  knowledge  of  things 
Philippine  it  was  better  to  present  the 
material  in  its  entirety  and  leave  to  time 
and  better  opportunity  the  task  of  sifting 
the  certain  from  the  uncertain.  The 
chapters  on  ethnology,  mineralogy,  seis- 
mology and  climatology  are  especially  to 
be  praised. 

& 

Pebbles. 

The  girls,  in  the  box  coats  they  are  wear- 
ing this  winter,  look  about  as  graceful  as  cin- 
namon bears. — Atchison  Globe. 

....Alma:  "So  the  professor's  wife  has  a 
little  baby."  Mater:  "  Yes,  delightful,  isn't  it?  " 
Alma:   "Boy  or  co-ed?" — Punch  Bowl. 

. . . ."  Why  do  they  say  the  Divinity  School 
students  have  an  easier  time  than  the  Law 
School  students?"  "It  is  easier  to  preach 
than  to  practice." — Yale  Record. 

...  .As  editor  of  The  Commoner,  Mr.  Bryan 
w:ll  be  right  in  line  for  the  Lincoln  post  office 
in  case  a  Democratic  President  is  elected  in 
:C)04. — The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

....  She  was  trembling  like  a  startled  fawn. 
"  Papa,"  she  faltered,  "  is  furious  because  you 
kissed  me  at  parting,  last  night !  "  "  How 
comes  he  to  know  of  it  ?  "  demanded  the  youth, 
paling.  "  Oh,  as  luck  would  have  it,  he  read 
the  society  news  in  the  World  and  Journal  this 
morning !  "  exclaimed  the  distraught  girl,  her 
■voice  sinking  to  a  terrified  whisper. — Puck. 

....  In  the  Closed  Car  with  the  Hot 
Stove. — The  last  passenger  to  enter  the  closed 
car  sniffed  loudly.  Then  he  beckoned  to  the 
conductor.  "  I  suppose  you  ring  up  every 
cent?  "  he  said.  "  Of  course  I  do,"  replied  the 
conductor.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  such  in- 
sinuations as  that?"  "To  my  certain  knowl- 
edge," replied  the  unruffled  passenger,  "  there 
are  thirty-two  separate  and  distinct  scents  in 
this  car,  and  not  one  of  them  has  been  properly 
registered." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

....Cambridge  Dialogue. — Scene:  A  recep- 
tion. Time:  Anywhere  "  from  four  till  seven." 
Audience:  The  girl  you  want  to  make  a  good 
impression  on.  "How  do,  Mrs.  Oldtime?" 
"  Excuse  me;  what  did  you  say?  "  "  How  do 
you  do?"  "Oh,  how  d'  yer  do?  Why,  you 
must  be  little  Willie!  How  you  have  grown? 
And  where  do  you  go  to  school  now  ?  "  "  Why, 
I'm  in  college.';  "  Who  did  you  say?  "  "  I— 
said — 1 — was — in — college  !  "  "  You  don't  mean 
to  say  you're  a  freshman !     Dear  me,  dear  me, 

and  the  last  time  I  saw  vou  you  were  onlv " 

"Yes,  I  know;  but  "I'm  1902."  "Not  till 
then?  Why,  I  thought  you  said  you  were  in 
already."  "  I  mean  my  class  is  '02."  "  Is  to 
what  ?  "  "  Why,  we  graduate — graduate  in 
1902."  "  And  my  husband  graduated  at  nine- 
teen also.  Now,  really,  you  must  be  bright;  he 
was  well  up."  "  No,  no;  my  class  leaves  then." 
"  Oh,  have  you  got  to?  I'm  so  sorry.  Good- 
1  -.y.  Do  come  around  and  see  my  new  pug  some 
time.  Good-by,  good-by.  He's  a  dear,  you 
know.     Good-by." — Harvard  Lampoon. 
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Cuba's  Constitution  and  Policy. 

The  constitution  reported  by  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Cuban  Convention 
is,  in  its  plan  of  government  and  many  of 
its  fundamental  provisions,  a  faithful 
copy  of  our  own.  We  shall  point  out 
only  those  differences  which  are  clearly 
of  some  importance,  noting  at  the  outset 
that  in  the  Cuban  scheme  the  reservoir 
of  power  is  the  whole  people.  The 
Cuban  Republic  is  not  to  be  a  federation 
of  states,  for  obvious  reasons ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  central  government 
should  be  reserved  to  the  six  provinces 
or  departments.  The  requirements  for 
citizenship  are  liberal,  altho  somewhat 
complicated  in  expression.  The  rights 
guaranteed  to  the  people  are  substan- 
tially those  which  are  guaranteed  by  our 
constitution.  There  is  no  provision  for 
trial  by  jury,  and  for  this  reason  and 
others  the  paragraphs  designed  to  pre- 
vent arbitrary  arrest  and  unjust  impris- 
onment and  a  violation  of  certain  rights 
seem  burdened  with  unnecessary  details. 
But  "  due  process  of  law  "  has  not  the 
meaning  in  Cuba  that  it  has  here,  and 
safeguards  there  must  be  defined.  The 
restrictions  upon  a  suspension  of  guar- 
anteed rights  by  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent were  probably  suggested  by  the 
familiar  revolutionary  tendencies  and 
experience  of  many  republics  south  of 
us.     They  appear  to  be  sufficient. 

President,  Vice-president,  Senate,  and 
House,  are  taken  from  our  own  scheme 
of  government.  Their  powers  and 
duties  are  substantially  those  which  are 
prescribed  in  our  constitution.  The 
President,  however,  is  to  be  elected  by 
direct  popular  vote ;  the  term  of  a  Repre- 
sentative is  to  be  four  years  (like  that  of 
the  President)  ;  the  Senators  are  to  be 
chosen  by  electors  appointed  by  the 
municipal  councils  in  the  provinces ; 
power  to  regulate  telegraphic  and  railroad 
service  is  given  to  Congress ;  the  Senate 
may  try  Governors  of  provinces,  as  well 
as  the  President,  in  impeachment  cases; 
the  President  may  suspend — for  the  ulti- 
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mate  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court — 
the  acts  of  provincial  assemblies  and 
municipal  councils ;  and  an  effective 
use  of  what  we  call  "  the  pocket 
veto,"  at  the  end  of  a  session  of  Congress, 
is  prevented.  These  are  all  the  provi- 
sions of  importance,  in  the  field  of  legis- 
lative and  executive  power,  which  differ 
from  those  of  our  constitution.  The 
Supreme  Court  is  a  copy  of  our  own, 
with  some  sensible  requirements  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  judges. 

When  the  provinces  are  reached,  the 
scheme — with  its  Governor  and  Assem- 
bly for  each  province  or  department,  and 
its  Mayor  and  Council  for  each  of  the 
municipalities  or  townships  that  compose 
a  province — seems  too  elaborate  for  an 
island  republic  of  1,500,000  people.  The 
plan  is  symmetrical,  however,  and  if  it 
was  designed  to  supply  an  abundance  of 
offices,  it  also  gives  a  large  measure  of 
local  home  rule  and  requires  that  local 
loans  shall  be  approved  by  popular  vote. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  good  consti- 
tution. 

It  says  not  a  word  directly  about  those 
relations  with  the  United  States  which 
the  convention  was  required  to  define. 
The  constitution  has  not  yet  been 
adopted,  but  the  convention  has  accepted 
a  large  part  of  it,  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  whole  report  will  be  ap- 
proved with  very  little  modification.  It 
is  clearly  the  purpose  of  the  delegates 
to  make  an  absolutely  independent  re- 
public— one  that  shall  have  an  army  and 
a  navy,  and  make  international  treaties, 
and  maintain  diplomatic  and  consular 
agents.  There  is  no  suggestion  that 
naval  stations  or  ports  be  given  to  the 
United  States,  or  that -our  Government  be 
authorized  to  supervise  the  republic's 
foreign  relations.  But  while  there  has 
been  no  direct  response  to  the  order  re- 
quiring provision  to  be  made  for  rela- 
tions to  this  country,  there  is  an  indirect 
one  in  the  plan  for  absolute  independence. 
That  is  to  say,  the  makers  of  this  con- 
stitution virtually  declare  that  Cuba's 
relations  with  us  are  to  be  like  her  rela- 
tions with  other  nations,  except  as  they 
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may  be  modified  by  treaties  hereafter 
negotiated. 

What  right  have  we  to  complain? 
While  the  makers  of  the  constitution 
might  with  much  decency  show  by  some 
expression  of  gratitude  and  respect  that 
they  have  not  forgotten  the  work  of  the 
liberating  Power,  yet  in  choosing  abso- 
lute independence  they  have  simply  taken 
us  at  our  word.  We  promised  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  become  independ- 
ent, our  interest  being  restricted  to  assur- 
ance of  the  erection  of  a  stable  and  good 
government  by  themselves.  This  con- 
stitution, almost  a  copy  of  our  own, 
points  to  the  establishment  of  such  a 
government,  so  far  as  any  constitution 
can  do  this.  Neither  the  President  nor 
Congress  can  reasonably  object  to  it. 
The  Cuban  people  were  to  be  free  to  de- 
cide for  themselves;  they  might  choose 
independence,  or  they  might  ask  for  an- 
nexation or  a  protectorate.  Altho  the 
work  of  the  convention  is  not  finished, 
it  may  be  said  that  by  delegates  elected 
under  suffrage  restrictions  imposed  by 
ourselves  they  have  chosen  to  stand 
alone. 

They  must  continue  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  United  States,  their  chief  mar- 
ket, for  the  development  of  their  ma- 
terial resources  and  the  prosperity  of 
their  industries.  We  are  morally  re- 
sponsible in  some  measure  to  the  world 
for  their  behavior  toward  other  Powers. 
Our  tariff  laws  may  spell  either  failure 
or  success  for  their  plantations.  A  large 
majority  of  the  owners  of  property  on 
the  island  prefer  annexation  or  a  pro- 
tectorate to  independence,  altho  now, 
the  revolutionary  element  being  in 
control,  they  are  unwilling  to  ex- 
press their  opinions.  We  think  the 
interests  of  the  island  and  its  people 
would  be  promoted  by  the  accepted  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States,  or  even  a 
closer  relation.  But  the  Cubans  must 
be  permitted  to  decide  freely  for  them- 
selves. If  the  constitution  as  reported 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  convention,  it 
should  then  be  submitted  to  the  people 
for  a  vote.  If  they  accept  it,  we  may 
help  them  to  set  up  their  government. 
But  then  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  stand  aside,  wishing  that  the 
little  republic  may  enjoy  and  wisely  use 
the  freedom  to  which  its  people  through 
much  tribulation  at  last  have  come. 


Our  Candid  Critic. 

Minister  Wu  is  a  canny  China- 
man, but  most  of  all  is  he  our  candid 
friend  and  critic.  There  is  about  him  a 
beautiful  knowing  simplicity,  a  con- 
sciously unconscious  humor,  a  mischiev- 
ously innocent  frankness ;  and  his  lauda- 
tory criticisms  of  our  ways  and  customs, 
his  mistimed  eulogies  of  things  Chinese, 
his  readiness  of  speech  just  escaping 
loquacity,  all  these  make  him  a  most  de- 
licious phenomenon  bursting  upon  our 
American  life.  Just  at  this  time,  when 
every  other  Chinese  envoy  to  a  court 
thinks  it  his  duty  and  his  safety  to  keep 
his  mouth  shut,  and  guards  are  doubled 
to  protect  their  lives,  this  Minister  Wu 
is  invited  everywhere,  just  to  hear  him 
speak,  and  he  does  it  in  most  admirable 
English,  with  real  wit,  and  he  does  not 
hesitate,  just  after  China  has  been  guilty 
of  the  most  atrocious  international  crime 
known  to  history,  to  contract  our  man- 
ners with  those  of  his  own  country,  not 
to  our  praise,  and  to  stick  sharp  pins  into 
the  bladder  of  our  vanity ;  and  we  like  it. 
We  cheer  him  to  the  echo.  Really,  we 
are  much  less  sensitive  than  in  the  days 
when  Dickens  and  Mrs.  Trollope  sati- 
rized and  trolloped  us. 

He  was  unusually  daring  and  candid 
in  his  talk  the  other  day  about  lynching. 
A  reporter,  of  more  than  usual  presump- 
tion— if  there  be  grades  in  that  profes- 
sion— asked  him  his  opinion  of  lynch- 
ing, suggested  by  the  burning  of  the  ne- 
gro in  Leavenworth.  "  Strictly  an 
American  institution,"  replied  the  Minis- 
ter : 

"  China  has  been  accused  of  many  barbar- 
ities, but  lynching  is  not  one  of  them.  Burn- 
ing that  poor  fellow  at  the  stake — ugh !  the 
very  idea  makes  me  shudder.  And  he  died 
protesting  his  innocence !  Guilty  men  don't 
do  that.  But  I  don't  understand  it  at  all.  You 
brought  the  black  man  here  against  his  will. 
You  made  him  free,  or  the  great  Lincoln  did. 
Then  you  declared  him  equal  to  the  white  man, 
but  you  denied  him  equality.  He  cannot  hold 
office;  that  is,  you  seldom  elect  him  to  one. 
He  can't  serve  on  a  jury,  though  he  has  a 
right,  and  he  is  still  a  slave  socially.'* 

So  they  have  no  lynching,  never  burn 
people  at  the  stake,  in  China.  We  should 
like  to  know  what  to  call  the  action  of  the 
crowd  of  Boxers  that  at  Paoting-fu, 
Taiyuen-fu,  Taiku  and  a  dozem  other 
places,  burned  men  and  women  alive  in 
their  houses  and  speared  the  little  chil- 
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dren  that  ran  from  the  flames ;  or  what 
to  call  the  mock  court  that  tried  other 
white  men  and  women  on  the  charge  of 
making  medicine  out  of  babies'  eyes,  and 
then  tortured  and  decapitated  tl.jm. 
They  lynch  white  men ;  we  lynch  black 
men ;  and  we  see  no  difference.  Either 
makes  us  "  shudder."  The  shame  of  it 
on  either  side  is  unspeakable,  and  it  will 
do  us  good  to  have  the  excellent  repre- 
sentative of  an  equally  guilty  nation  tell 
us  how  our  crime  seems  to  him. 

Minister  Wu  has  a  sweetly  candid  way 
of  telling  us  our  faults  in  not  protecting 
our  prisoners  against  a  mob : 

"  But  the  American  officers,  these  Sheriffs, 
you  call  them,  seem  to  help  these  mobs  instead 
of  protecting  their  prisoners.  The  law  per- 
mits them  to  kill  the  mob,  but  they  let  the 
mob  kill  their  prisoner,  whom  they  have  sworn 
to  protect.  In  China  an  officer  who  did  that 
would  forfeit  his  life.  He  would  kill  himself 
rather  than  suffer  such  disgrace.  .  .  .  Na- 
tions that  permit  lynching  cannot  call  them- 
selves Christian  nations.  This  habit,,  and  it  is 
a  habit  here,  is  a  blot  upon  the  nation's  good 
name." 

So  it  is,  and  it  is  well  to  have  such  a  man 
tell  us  so.  But  we  seem  to  remember 
that  in  China  there  were  officers  who 
helped  the  Boxer  mobs;  that  the  prison- 
ers taken  by  the  mobs  were  carried  to  the 
Governor's  yamen,  and  there  the  Gov- 
ernor amused  himself  by  cutting  off  their 
heads  himself.  If  we  remember,  about 
Peking  the  Boxers  annexed  the  Empress 
and  all  her  army.  There  the  officers 
helped  the  mob,  instead  of  protecting  the 
prisoners.  Nevertheless  we  accept  the 
stinging  rebuke. 

Now  let  us  hear  our  moralist  further : 

"  The  difficulty  seems  to  me  to  be  that  you 
regard  him  as  a  savage  and  treat  him  as  such. 
He  feels  himself  an  outlaw  and  acts  accord- 
ingly. Now,  why  not  assimilate  him  benevo- 
lently; that  is,  really  and  truly  benevolently? 
There  is  only  one  way  to  do  this  and  that  is  to 
make  him  a  white,  not  only  in  color,  but  in 
nature. 

"  I  have  not  given  the  subject  extensive 
study,  but  I  would  say,  encourage  the  negro 
men  to  marry  white  woni-n}  and  urge  negro 
women  to  marry  white  men.  You  now  forbid 
this  by  law,  in  many  States,  yet  if  it  were 
done,  in  a  few  generations  the  negro,  as  such, 
would  be  extinct.  Instead  you  would  have 
white  men,  white  in  skin  and  with  white  men's 
natures." 

That  suggestion  is  radical,  startling, 
we  might  say  audacious.  But  Minister 
Wu's  indictment  against  laws  that  for- 
bid  intermarriage   is   just.       There   are 


many  States  which  allow  a  white  man  to 
raise  a  family  of  colored  children,  but  im- 
prison him  if  he  marries  their  mother. 
We  urge  no  "  social  equality  ;  "  we  ask  no 
miscegenation — these  are  matters  for  in- 
dividual election — but  we  do  believe  in 
liberty. 

Just  how  much  of  a  wink  there  was  in 
the  Minister's  eye  when  he  said  these 
things  we  do  not  know.  We  suspect  it 
when  he  added : 

"  The  only  way  to  keep  up  with  you  Ameri- 
cans is  to  get  ahead  of  you." 

But  this  we  know,  that  it  will  do  us  good 
to  consider  the  criticisms  on  our  manners 
made  by  this  delightfully  candid  repre- 
sentative of  a  country  justly  famed  for  its 
courtesies  and  its  cruelties. 

The  Creeks  and  Their  "  Boxers." 

The  "  Curtis  Act/'  passed  June  28th, 
1898,  provided  for  the  breaking  up  of 
the  communal  system  of  the  Five  Civ- 
ilized Tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory.  It 
practically  abolished  their  courts,  sub- 
jected the  action  of  their  legislatures  to 
the  approval  of  the  President,  transferred 
to  the  Government  the  collection  and 
disbursement  of  most  of  their  revenues 
and  provided  for  the  division  per  capita 
of  their  lands  and  moneys  when  rolls  of 
tribal  citizenship  should  have  been  made 
and  lands  appraised.  The  only  option 
which  the  tribes  had  was  to  take  this 
medicine  "  straight,"  or  to  sugar  coat  it 
with  agreements.  These  agreements, 
made  by  representatives  of  the  tribes 
with  the  Dawes  Commission,  while  cov- 
ering the  main  points  of  the  Curtis  Act, 
gave  opportunity  for  some  individuality 
of  tribal  treatment  and  for  a  feeling  of 
co-operation  instead  of  coercion. 

The  Seminoles  anticipated  the  act  with 
an  agreement  of  decided  advantage  to 
their  amour  propre;  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws  amended  and  confirmed  their 
agreement;  the  Cherokees  refused  to 
agree  to  anything;  and  the  Creeks,  at  a 
called  election,  rejected  the  agreement 
made  by  their  representatives.  Many 
were  led  to  vote  against  it  in  the  belief 
that  its  rejection  would  turn  the  tide  back 
and  restore  the  old  order,  and  when  they 
realized  their  mistake  it  was  too  late  to 
call  another  election  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  five  months  of  grace  allowed 
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for  the  confirmation  of  agreements.  The 
Curtis  Act,  therefore,  went  into  effect 
nolens  volens. 

Within  a  year  the  Creeks  (and  the 
Cherokees  also)  began  to  see  that  the 
three  tribes  who  had  made  terms  had 
thereby  secured  advantages  which  the 
other  two  had  missed,  and  wisely,  tho 
tardily,  they  made  overtures  for  new  ne- 
gotiations. This  resulted  in  agreements 
concluded  last  April  which  provide  in  de- 
tail for  allotments,  enrolling  of  citizens 
in  the  tribes,  capitalization  of  funds,  es- 
tablishing and  plotting  of  towns,  conduct 
of  schools,  etc.  They  were  approved  by 
the  House,  and  are  now  pending  in  the 
Senate. 

Since  1897  the  Dawes  Commission  has 
met  strong  opposition  from  an  element 
chiefly  of  the  full  blood  Creeks  who  are 
strenuously  opposed  to  allotment  or  any- 
thing which  tends  to  undermine  the  tribal 
structure  built  upon  the  old  "  Hopoth- 
leyahola  "  treaty.  They  refused  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Commission  for  enroll- 
ment, and  deterred  others  from  doing  so. 
They  held  a  convention  last  spring  and 
sent  delegates  to  Washington  to  protest 
against  any  change  in  land  tenures  and 
misled  their  followers  into  the  belief  that 
they  had  succeeded  in  defeating  the  pend- 
ing agreement. 

Notwithstanding  such  hindrances 
three-fourths  of  the  Creeks  have  been 
enrolled,  and  a  large  majority  have  se- 
lected their  allotments  and  are  anxious 
to  have  Congress  ratify  the  agreement, 
which  will  give  them  titles  in  fee  simple. 
Only  this  faction  holds  out. 

As  a  last  resort,  the  leaders,  one  of 
whom  bears  the  picturesque  name  of 
Crazy  Snake,  have  taken  to  making  a 
disturbance.  Their  "  light  horsemen,"  a 
sort  of  improvised  militia,  have  posted  no- 
tices warning  Creeks  who  employ  white 
labor  that  they  will  be  whipped  and  fined, 
and  have  demanded  and  destroyed  the 
"  filing  certificates  "  of  those  who  have 
selected  allotments,  and  made  themselves 
obnoxious  generally.  Their  grievance 
is  against  their  own  people,  who  from 
their  standpoint  have  "  sold  out  "  to  the 
white  man. 

t  Naturally  they  will  have  some  sym- 
pathizers in  the  other  tribes,  and  can 
make  considerable  trouble  unless  prompt- 
ly suppressed.  But  their  numbers  are 
comparatively  small ;   warrants    are    al- 


ready out  for  the  arrest  of  the  leaders; 
United  States  troops  have  been  sent  to 
Henrietta  to  support  the  United  States 
marshals  and  Indian  police  in  making- 
arrests,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  look  for 
a  "  war,"  or  to  call  it  so,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  making  sensational  newspaper 
head  lines.  Patience  and  quiet  firmness 
should  be  exercised  in  dealing  with  an 
ignorant,  misguided,  conservative  peo- 
ple. Unfortunately  any  local  disturbance 
among  Indians  is  usually  exaggerated ; 
through  panic  or  purpose  soldiers  are 
called  for;  the  white  people  make  profit 
out  of  the  protection,  and  the  Indians 
are  punished  indiscriminately.  We 
have  had  our  last  "  Indian  war ;  "  let  us 
have  no  white  "  Crazy  Snakes." 

J* 

The    Rules    of    the    Grammati- 

casters. 

The  pseudo-grammarians,  who  would 
crucify  the  English  language  on  a  hun- 
dred of  their  wooden  rules,  get  a  good 
drubbing  from  Brander  Matthews  in 
Harper's.  The  subject,  perhaps,  has  less 
interest  for  the  younger  generation 
that  studies  "  language  "  in  the  present- 
day  school  than  it  had  for  the  earlier  one 
that  really  studied  grammar;  but,  per- 
haps through  the  survival  of  so  many 
who  "  parsed  "  after  the  elder  manner, 
questions  of  grammatical  propriety  still 
interest  a  multitude  of  people, -both  of 
those  who  imagine  that  rules  must  gov- 
ern language,  and  of  those  who  know 
that  rules  are  the  elastic  expression  of  the 
custom  of  language.  In  the  year  185 1 
was  printed,  by  order  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  Goold  Brown's 
"  Grammar  of  English  Grammars,"  a 
copy  of  which,  one  of  those  distributed  to 
the  members  of  the  Legislature,  rests,  ex- 
cept for  occasional  reference,  in  our 
book-case.  It  is  a  big  octavo  of  1,147 
pages ;  and,  but  for  its  reprehensible  lack 
of  an  index,  we  are  inclined  to  approve 
the  appropriation,  for  it  is  a  fine  compila- 
tion of  strict  rules  and  multitudinous  ex- 
ceptions and  violations.  This  ponderous 
volume  and  Brander  Matthews's  little 
essay  illustrate  the  real  fluidity  of  the 
English  language,  a  fluidity  not  like  that 
of  a  river,  but  rather  like  that  of  a  gla- 
cier, the  movement  of  which  is  noted  by 
years  or  generations  rather  than  by  days. 
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Our  grammar  is  very  far  from  being  that 
of  the  English  Bible. 

Mr.  Matthews  recalls  the  hubbub  of 
newspaper  grammarians  over  Kipling's 
line: 

"  The  shouting  and  the  tumult  dies," 

where  a  singular  verb  is  used  with  two 
nominatives.  But  Kipling  was  right, 
however  the  rule  may  be  formulated,  for 
the  "  shouting  "  and  the  "  tumult  "  were 
all  one  noise.  And  even  if  it  were  not, 
the  languages  that  are  more  given  to  in- 
flection than  the  English — Greek,  Latin, 
German,  French — allow  considerable 
freedom  in  such  a  case.  But  the  tend- 
ency in  English  is  to  reduce  inflection, 
with  no  sacrifice  of  intelligibility,  and  a 
good  tendency  it  is,  even  tho  we  may  re- 
gret the  rapid  loss  of  our  subjunctive 
mood,  which  we  now  seldom  use  except 
with  the  verb  be.  A  careful  writer  will 
still  say : 

"  If  I  be  I,  which  I  think  I  be, 

I  have  a  dog  at  home,  and  he'll  know  me," 

but  the  common  man  will  say,  "  If  I  am 
I." 

We  still  try,  in  editorial  writing,  to 
avoid  the  "  split  infinitive,"  altho  we  can- 
not shut  it  out  from  the  pages  given  to 
contributions.  But  the  violation  of  the 
rule  against  it  often  helps  perspicuity, 
and  is  sometimes  almost  necessary,  as  in 
the  clause  quoted  by  Mr.  Matthews  from 
Professor  Lounsbury,  "  to  more  than 
counterbalance." 

We  take  considerable  editorial  pains  to 
say  two  first,  three  last,  in  defiance  of 
the  dictum  of  grammaticasters  that  there 
can  be  but  one  first  and  one  last.  We 
not  only  remember  that  Goold  Brown 
tells  us  it  is  proper  for  a  painter  to  com- 
pare his  "first  pictures"  (pi.)  with  his 
last  pictures,  and  that  it  is  awkward  to 
speak  of  a  first  three  when  there  may  be 
no  second  three,  but  that  in  every  inflect- 
ing language  the  words  for  first  and  last 
can  be  pluralized,  and  that  we  are  told  in 
Scripture  that  "  there  are  first  that  shall 
be  last,  and  last  that  shall  be  first,"  the 
words  all  plural  in  Greek.  Those  who 
say  first  three  are  less  correct  logically, 
but  the  tendency  of  language  is  their 
way,  and  so  it  may  become  right,  when 
the  ignorance  of  the  multitude  suppresses 
the  wisdom  of  the  few. 

The  purist  bids  us  say,  "  Come  to  see 
me,"  while  the  people  properly  enough 


say,  "  Come  and  see  me."  King  James's 
Version  says,  "  Her  eldest  son,  Esau," 
and  sticklers  for  exactness  would  require 
us  to  say  elder.  We  all  say  "  more  uni- 
versal," "  more  perfect,"  "  more  com- 
plete," altho  we  are  told  that  these  adjec- 
tives do  not  allow  of  degrees  of  compari- 
son. Well,  what  of  it?  Even  so  binding 
a  rule  as  that  which  places  only  next  to 
the  word  modified  may  admit  of  excep- 
tion for  mere  rhythm's  sake,  as  in  this 
sentence  from  Daniel  Webster's  Second 
Bunker  Hill  Oration : 

"  It  did  not,  indeed,  put  an  end  to  the  war ; 
but,  in  the  then  existing  hostile  state  of  feeling, 
ihe  difficulties  could  only  be  referred  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  sword." 

These  laxities  of  speech  we  not  only 
condone,  we  approve  them.  They  may 
be  warily  allowed,  because  English  is 
not  a  dead  language ;  it  grows  from  roots 
in  the  lower  soil.  And  so  we  are  not  of 
those  who  are  the  obedient  slaves  of  re- 
lentless grammatical  rules,  but  of  those 
whose  usage,  barring  slips,  makes  or 
mends  them. 

& 

Verdi. 

By  the  death  of  Giuseppe  Verdi  Italy 
has  lost  the  last  of  her  great  composers. 
He  lingered  long — eighty-eight  years — 
as  if  in  the  hope  of  witnessing  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  worthy  successor.  If  that 
was  the  case  he  died  disappointed,  for 
none  of  the  younger  men  has  shown  him- 
self worthy  of  wearing  his  mantle.  Mas- 
cagni  is  said  to  have  made  efforts  on  sev- 
eral occasions  to  win  the  aged  master's 
friendship ;  but  Verdi  held  aloof,  not 
from  pride,  and  still  less  from  jealousy  or 
the  fear  of  being  superseded,  but  from 
honest  disapproval  of  the  coarse  tenden- 
cies of  the  new  school  that  has  been  in 
vogue  in  Italy  since  the  first  perform- 
ance, in  1890,  of  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana." 

Verdi  himself,  it  must  be  admitted,  was 
by  no  means  a  model  composer  in  his 
youthful  days.  He  was  only  twenty-six 
when  his  first  opera,  "Oberto,"  appeared, 
in  1839;  and  in  1850  his  operas  already 
numbered  sixteen,  only  one  of  which, 
"  Ernani,"  had  enough  merit  to  keep  the 
stage.  These  early  works  had v all  the 
faults  of  the  typical  Rossini  and  Donizetti 
operas.  The  orchestra  was  nothing  but 
a  big  guitar,  and  everything  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  singer  and  his  showy  arias. 
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The  libretto  which  supplied  the  plot  and 
the  dialogue  was  looked  on  not  as  a 
source  of  inspiration,  but  almost  as  a  nec- 
essary evil,  and  there  was  little  or  no 
emotional  connection  between  it  and  the 
music.  Italian  composers  have  been  in 
the  habit,  ever  since  the  year  1600,  of 
shaking  operas  of  this  type  from  their 
sleeves — short  and  short-lived  produc- 
tions, which  seldom  are  heard  outside  of 
their  country. 

In  the  years  1851  to  1853  Verdi's  ge- 
nius suddenly  unfolded  like  a  rosebud 
and  blossomed  into  three  operas,  the  me- 
lodic fragrance  and  freshness  of  which 
intoxicated  the  senses  of  all  Europe. 
"  Rigoletto,"- "  II  Trovatore"  and  "La 
Traviata"  became  in  a  short  time  the  most 
popular  of  all  operas  and  remained  so  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  they  de- 
served this  popularity  in  a  large  degree, 
for,  altho  not  comparable,  as  works  of  art, 
to  the  best  operas  of  Mozart,  Weber, 
Wagner,  Gounod  and  Bizet,  they  are  so 
brimful  of  spontaneous,  fascinating  mel- 
ody that  no  music-lover  could  remain  in- 
sensible to  their  charms.  Incessant  rep- 
etition and  the  murderous  work  of  the 
peripatetic  organ-grinder  finally  brought 
them  into  disrepute,  and  they  are  now 
underrated.  Two  of  them,  however,  will 
doubtless  be  rehabilitated  in  the  new  cen- 
tury— "II  Trovatore "  because  of  its 
wealth  of  original  melody,  much  of  it  im- 
bued with  genuine  passion,  and  "  Rigo- 
letto  "  because  of  the  storm-music  in  the 
last  act,  which  in  its  way  is  as  fine  and 
as  realistic  as  that  of  Wagner's  "  Flying 
Dutchman."  "  La  Traviata  "  may  be  al- 
lowed to  die,  were  it  only  on  account  of 
its  ridiculous  and  morbid  subject,  the 
glorified  tuberculous  scarlet  woman. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  who  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  write  another  opera,  Ver- 
di once  replied :  "  Because  for  the  time 
being  I  consider  the  dolce  far  niente  the 
most  suitable  thing  for  both  body  and 
mind." 

The  wealth  which  came  to  him  through 
the  success  of  the  three  operas  just  re- 
ferred to  enabled  him  to  indulge  in  this 
prosperity  to  his  heart's  content,  and  thus 
it  happened  that  during  the  next  eigh- 
teen years  only  seven  operas  appeared 
from  his  pen,  at  ever  lengthening  inter- 
vals. Two  of  these — "  Un  Ballo  in 
Maschera,"  and  "  La  Forza  del  Destino  " 


— enjoyed  considerable  vogue.  But  in- 
finitely more  important  than  these  was 
"  Aida,"  which  was  written  in  187 1  to 
an  Egyptian  subject  on  the  invitation  of 
Ismail  Pacha,  who  offered  Verdi  $20,000 
for  the  new  opera,  and  $10,000  more  if 
he  would  consent  to  supervise  its  pro- 
duction personally.  The  plot  of  the 
opera  was  originated  by  Marietta  Bey, 
the  eminent  French  Egyptologist.  For 
the  first  time  Verdi  had  a  thoroughly 
good  libretto,  and  this,  combined  with 
the  maturing  of  his  genius,  brought  about 
a  complete  change  in  his  methods. 

In  "  Aida  "  the  orchestra  is  as  inter- 
esting as  the  vocal  parts,  the  harmony  as 
fascinating  as  the  melody,  which  has  the 
added  charm  of  local  color.  It  is  the 
most  inspired  of  all  his  operas,  and  one 
which  will  live  longest  and  which  has 
brought  him  in  the  most  profit — $800,- 
000  altogether,  it  is  reported.  *  After 
completing  "  Aida  "  Verdi  once  more  in- 
dulged in  the  dolce  far  niente  for  sixteen 
years,  and  when  he  came  forward  in  1887 
with  "  Otello  "  his  style  had  once  more 
undergone  a  change.  Whereas  his  early 
operas  had  been  mere  strings  of  arias 
he  now  followed  the  example  of  Wagner 
in  abolishing  the  aria  altogether,  as  well 
as  set  numbers,  and  making  the  music 
follow  the  words  step  by  step.  In  his 
last  work,  "  FalstafT  "  (1893),  this  tend- 
ency to  subordinate  the  music  to  the 
poem  is  still  more  emphasized.  "  Fal- 
stafT "  is  also  remarkable  as  being  the 
first  comic  opera  of  a  composer  who  had 
spent  53  years  writing  only  tragic  operas. 
The  superiority  of  these  last  two  operas 
in  the  matter  of  style  is  unfortunately 
counterbalanced  by  a  lack  of  melodic  in- 
spiration. 

Verdi  showed  his  countrymen  the 
course  which  operatic  music  should  fol- 
low. By  the  side  of  Richard  Wagner, 
who  was  born  in  the  same  year,  he  is 
the  grandest  operatic  figure  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  was  richly  rewarded 
for  his  genius,  his  earnings  being  esti- 
mated at  $3,000,000.  That  he  did  not 
keep  all  of  this  for  himself  is  well-known. 
The  home  for  aged  and  indigent  musi- 
cians, which  he  built  at  Milan  at  a  cost 
of  $200,000,  will  remain  his  best  monu- 
ment, apart  from  "  Aida."  In  the  chapei 
of  this  building  he  set  aside  a  place  in. 
which  he  desired  to  be  buried. 
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Farm    Institutes. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  established  the  first 
distinctive  educational  movement  in  agri- 
culture under  the  name  of  Farm  Insti- 
tute. A  superintendent  was  appointed  to 
plan  and  to  manage  these  for  the  whole 
State.  The  idea  was  so  good  and  the 
need  so  evident  that  one  State  after  an- 
other caught  on,  until  now  there  are  In- 
stitutes in  all  but  two  or  three.  In  New 
York  State  over  three  hundred  Institutes 
are  held  each  year;  in  Massachusetts 
there  are  over  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  Institutes  with  an  attendance  of  over 
eleven  thousand  farmers.  The  number 
in  operation  during  the  present  season  in 
twelve^  of  the  larger  States  is  not  less 
than  two  thousand.  To  these  must  be 
added  nearly  two  thousand  more  for 
those  States  where  agricultural  interest 
has  been  less  awakened.  The  object  is 
the  same  everywhere,  to  disseminate  the 
latest  information  on  land  culture,  and 
on  all  topics  associated  with  agriculture 
and  horticulture. 

It  is  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  since 
the  want  began  to  be  felt,  and  the  need 
began  to  press  itself  upon  educators  for 
a  new  sort  of  rural  education,  which 
should  embody  the  latest  researches  in 
those  sciences  which  are  requisite  to  the 
most  successful  land  culture.  Our  col- 
leges first  began  to  fill  the  hiatus  with  a 
sort  of  university  annex,  called  Agricul- 
tural Colleges.  These  did  fine  work ;  but 
in  the  nature  of  things  were  not  strictly 
agricultural.  The  universities  soon 
learned  to  widen  their  work  farmward. 
Some  of  them  established  Orchard 
Schools ;  and  all  the  States,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, soon  had  Experiment  Stations. 
These  proved  to  be  a  good  exponent  of 
the  age-want.  The  creative  spirit  in  ag:- 
riculture,  which  began  in  the  early  third 
of  the  century,  multiplying  new  fruits 
and  introducing  new  breeds  of  cattle, 
called  for  schools  of  comparative  study. 
These  schools  in  turn  incited  farmers  to 
a  new  kind  of  comparative  culture.  The 
trouble  still  remained  how  to  impart  the 
latest  results  of  investigations  to  the 
working  folk,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  all  of  them.  It  was  just  here  that  the 
happy  idea  of  an  Institute  occurred — a 
peripatetic  -  school  of  science — going 
about  to  the  towns  and  hamlets,  to  the 


remotest  groups  of  homes,  to  call  the 
people  together  and  to  expound  to  them 
the  lessons  learned  in  the  Experiment 
Stations  and  the  universities.  It  has 
never  gone  under  the  name  of  university 
extension ;  yet  such  it  was  from  the  out- 
set, or  aimed  to  be.  It  was  a  sort  of 
movable  Chautauqua.  It  went  to  those 
people  who  could  not  come  to  the  univer- 
sity. Somewhat  crude  at  the  first  in  its 
expression,  there  was  in  the  idea  capacity 
for  great  improvement.  There  has,  in 
fact,  been  steady  gain  from  the  outset,  in 
the  work  accomplished  and  in  the  way  of 
doing  it. 

During  about  three  months  these  insti- 
tutes are  in  session  over  a  large  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  people  take  to 
them.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  sci- 
enific  data  would  be  too  abstract  for  the 
farmer;  but  it  is  just  that  which  he  de- 
mands— not  rhetoric  but  investigation. 
Give  him  figures  and  facts ;  demonstra- 
tions and  experiments.  No  one  more 
than  the  farmer  comprehends  the  fact 
that  guesswork  on  the  farm  is  no  longer 
tolerable.  Modern  agriculture  insists 
that  whatever  is  done  shall  start  with 
definite  data,  and  reach  definite  results. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  industry  which  can 
more  readily  call  into  play  all  of  the  mod- 
ern sciences  than  agriculture. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  Institute  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years  is  the  in- 
creased attendance  of  young  men.  It  is  a 
fact  that  at  last  the  boys  are  finding 
something  interesting  in  farming.  The 
tide  will  set  landward  more  rapidly  the 
more  its  advantages  are  increased  by  the 
wedding  of  science  and  labor.  Yet  the 
Institute  is  by  no  means  a  completely 
worked  out  idea.  It  lacks  precision  of 
aim  and  certainty  of  results.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  sessions  are  frequently  left 
in  the  hands  of  temporary  committees, 
appointed  by  Granges,  or  clubs,  or  self- 
appointed.  As  a  result  the  same  town 
may  hold  an  utterly  worthless  Institute 
or  one  nicely  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the 
population.  Some  way  must  be  devised 
whereby  the  whole  business  shall  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  central  authority,  as  it  is 
in  Wisconsin  and  in  New  Jersey,  where 
it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Teachers  or  leaders  should 
in  no  cases  be  other  than  educatedvex- 
perts.  We  are  still  in  need  of  normal  ag- 
ricultural training    to  furnish  us  with  a 
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qualified  body  of  teachers,  which  might 
be  called  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute.  In 
agricultural  education  we  are  about 
where  Massachusetts  was  when  Horace 
Mann  created  the  first  normal  school. 
Teachers  are  employed  too  much  at  ran- 
dom. Experts  in  dairying  hold  forth 
learnedly,  but  in  vain,  in  sections  where 
the  whole  agricultural  energy  is  applied 
to  intensive  horticulture.  A  thorough 
study  of  the  needs  of  each  county  should 
be  made,  and  the  work  carefully  adjusted 
to  that  investigation. 

Nor  can  the  Institute  be  held  to  be  a 
finality.  It  holds  a  naturally  temporary 
place  in  a  scheme  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion not  yet  fully  worked  out.  We  shall 
have  no  real  landing  place  until  agricul- 
ture is  taught  in  all  our  rural  common 
schools.  It  is  reported  that  25,000 
teachers  in  New  York  State  alone  are  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  nature-study  by 
leaflets  sent  out  from  Cornell  University. 
But,  whatever  progress  we  have  made,  it 
is  unpleasant  to  remember  that  Conti- 
nental Europe,  which  is  so  far  behind  us 
in  general  education,  has  gone  far  ahead 
of  us  in  agricultural  education.  In 
France  28,000  elementary  schools  teach 
gardening,  and  practically  apply  the  sub- 
ject in  gardens  that  are  attached  to  the 
schools.  Even  in  Russia  there  is  rapid 
advance  in  the  instruction  of  children  in 
the  culture  of  trees,  vines,  grain,  fruit, 
as  well  as  the  raising  of  the  silk  worm 
and  the  care  of  bees.  Some  of  the  Ger- 
man schools  cover  the  whole  field  of  es- 
tablishing farm  homes,  both  indoors  and 
out.  In  some  of  the  Berlin  schools  in 
winter,  science  and  indoor  gardening  are 
practiced,  with  skating  and  sleighing  out 
of  doors.  While  doing  all  that  we  can 
with  the  Farm  Institute,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  it  points  the  way  to  a  system 
more  complete,  in  which  it  may  itself  find 
no  room. 


The  Friars  and  the  Philippines. 

The  report  of  the  Taft  Commission 
in  the  Philippines  makes  fairly  plain  what 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  should  be 
as  to  the  chief  or  central  cause  of  the 
successive  Philippine  insurrections.  The 
Commission  finds  it  to  be  the  friars ;  so 
what  to  do  with  them  is  the  most  serious 
question  which  the  Commission  has  to 
meet. 


From  this  report  we  get  our  first 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  landed 
possessions  of  these  friars,  but  no  report 
of  their  value.  The  three  orders  of 
Dominicans,  Franciscans  and  Augustiiv- 
ians  (the  latter  including  the  Recolleto 
branch)  own  in  the  island  of  Luzon, 
the  wealthiest  and  most  civilized  of  the 
islands,  514  square  miles  of  agricultural 
land,  about  329,000  acres,  besides  city 
property,  and  75,000  acres  in  the  islands 
Mindoro  and  Cebu.  It  is  the  enormous 
possessions  held  in  Luzon  that  has  made 
that  island  the  hotbed  of  revolution ;  for 
there  the  power  of  the  friars,  as  large 
money-lenders  and  land  holders  and  po- 
litical agents,  has  been  most  oppressive. 

The  Taft  Commission  are  convinced 
that  it  is  not  best  that  the  friars  should 
go  back  to  the  towns  from  which  they 
have  been  expelled.  They  make  what  is 
a  real  plea  to  the  Catholic  authorities 
to  replace  the  friars  by  other  parish 
priests.  They  see  that  the  return  of  the 
friars  will  do  more  than  anything  else 
to  prevent  peace.  But  they  are  power- 
less to  forbid  such  return,  just  as  they  are 
under  present  obligation  to  protect  the 
rights  of  property  of  the  friars. 

They  make  one  explicit  and  one  veiled 
suggestion.  The  former  is,  what  it  was 
anticipated  it  would  be,  that  the  great 
landed  estates  of  the  friars  should  be 
purchased  by  the  Philippine  Government, 
a  loan  being  raised  for  the  purpose,  and 
that  the  land  be  sold  in  small  holdings 
to  those  who  now  occupy  it.  Probably 
this  is  the  most  decent  and  the  easiest 
way  to  cut  the  knot.  Some  will  object 
to  it  because,  they  say,  it  will  be  putting 
a  vast  sum  of  money  into  the  treasury  of 
these  orders.  But  the  value  will  not  be 
more  than  what  they  now  hold.  They 
have  already  gone  through  the  farce  of 
selling  their  lands  to  dummies,  sales  that 
will  hardly  hold.  To  buy  them  out  and 
get  rid  of  them,  at  the  price  of  their 
lands,  would  be  a  cheap  way  of  curing 
the  troubles. 

The  veiled  suggestion  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  that  if  the  monastic  orders  re- 
fused to  sell,  condemnation  proceedings 
might  be  had ;  but  that  should  be  a  last 
resort.  That  would  not  mean  confisca- 
tion, but  payment  at  an  assessed  valua- 
tion ;  but  the  proposition  is  worth  hold- 
ing in  mind.  If  the  case  were  one  of  any 
Catholic  country  in  the  world  much  more 
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drastic  measures  would  be  taken,  as  such 
have  been  taken  many  times. 

The  Philippine  Commission  seems  to 
be  doing  excellent  work.  Congress 
should  without  delay  pass  the  Spooner 
resolution,  slightly  amended,  and  give 
the  President  full  power  to  establish  a 
civil  government  and  withdraw  the  army 
as  fast  as  it  is  safe.  Everything  now 
looks  hopeful  for  a  speedy  restoration  of 
peaceful  conditions,  if  Congress  will  do 
this,  and  the  President  will  allow  the 
Commission  free  scope. 

M  r  s  .  Nation  has 
achieved  a  national  repu- 
tation. She,  with  a 
band  of  Women  Christian  Temperance 
followers,  has  been  wrecking  saloons  in 
Wichita,  Kansas,  and  destroying  the  bot- 
tled contents  and  smashing  the  plate 
glass.  She  was  arrested  and  released. 
The  disturbance  and  the  method  threaten 
to  grow.  Let  us  see  about  it.  The  laws  of 
the  State  of  Kansas  are  violated  by  these 
saloon-keepers.  The  Prohibition  Law  is 
not  enforced  in  Wichita  by  the  officers 
whom  the  men  and  women  of  Wichita 
have  elected  to  enforce  the  laws.  So 
Mrs.  Nation  decides  to  elect  herself  an 
administrator  of  justice  and  shut  up  the 
saloons  herself.  To  do  this  she  uses 
violence,  hammer  and  hatchet.  How 
does  this  differ,  in  essence,  from  the 
act  of  a  mob  that  believes  a  negro  has 
been  guilty  of  a  certain  crime  and  that  he 
is  not  likely  to  be  punished  properly  by 
the  law,  and  therefore  takes  him  by 
violence  and  shoots  or  burns  him  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  sense  of  justice?  We 
do  not  see.  Both  think  they  are  doing 
right.  Both  are  doing  wrong.  Use  the 
law. 

D    c  ^.  ,  Dr.  George  P.  Fisher, 

Professor  Fisher  on         ,  °  _      ' 

T    ...        a  r-      ,        whose  place  as  Pro- 
Latin  and  Greek         r  ^  r         _,.         t 

lessor  of  Church 
History  in  Yale  University  will  not  eas- 
ily be  filled,  makes  the  statement,  in  The 
Churchman,  which  deserves  considera- 
tion, that  "  the  precedence,  as  instru- 
ments of  mental  drill,  of  Greek  and  Lat- 
in is  due  to  their  structure,  and  not 
merely  to  the  more  thorough  way  in 
which  they  are  taught."  We  are  not 
quite  sure  that  this  is  markedly  true. 
Many  a  man  remembers  the  drill  he  gof 


in  old-fashioned  English  grammar,  of  the 
Goold  Brown  sort,  with  its  parsing  of 
Milton  and  Pollok,  as  affording  as  good 
discipline  as  his  Latin  grammar  supplied. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  study  of  mod- 
ern languages  is  usually  comparatively 
sloppy,  and  often  ought  to  be.  We  usual- 
ly learn  French  or  German  simply  that 
we  may  read  or  talk  it,  very  much  as  a 
child  learns  his  mother  tongue.  Latin 
and  Greek  are  usually  the  only  languages 
studied  analytically.  Who  knows  the 
rules  for  an  English  subjunctive,  or 
whether  he  should  say  "  somebody  s 
else  or  somebody  else's  ? '  There  are 
niceties  enough  in  English  syntax  and 
prosody  to  give  all  necessary  training; 
if  one  doubts  it  let  him  study  Goold 
Brown's  "  Grammar  of  English  Gram- 
mars," or  Dr.  Guest's  analysis  of  Shake- 
speare's meters.  The  great  merit  of 
classical  study  comes  from  the  introduc- 
tion it  gives  us  to  the  classical,  pre- 
Christian  literature  and  thought,  and  to 
the  prime  sources  of  our  civilization.  We 
must  go  to  Greece  to  get  our  bearings. 
One  that  understands  only  the  notions  of 
his  century  flounders  about  like  a  Ptole- 
maic astronomer  before  Copernicus  had 
discovered  that  the  sun  and  not  the  earth 
is  the  center  of  our  system. 

J* 

0      ,    .        .    ,       The  ablest  English  pa- 
South  America  s  ,  ,.  .      ,  v5     0    r  . 
F                     per  published  in  boutn 

America,  the  Buenos 
Ayres  Herald,  has  a  leading  editorial  in 
its  last  issue  on  the  destiny  of  America. 
It  says  that  whether  the  United  States 
and  Canada  unite  in  one  political  con- 
federation or  not  the  prosperity  of  each  is 
assured  in  this  century.  Central  America 
will  either  be  absorbed  by  Mexico,  or, 
possibly,  the  United  States,  if  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  makes  such  a  contingency 
necessary ;  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Bolivia 
and  Peru  are  too  feeble  to  protect  them- 
selves in  the  strife  of  nations ;  Venezuela 
will  probably  fall  to  Brazil  and  the  other 
three  to  Chile,  which  is  a  republic  in 
name  only,  in  reality  being  a  warlike, 
quarrelsome  oligarchy.  Because  of  her 
energy  and  ruggedness  common  to  peo- 
ples of  mountainous  countries  Chile  will 
dominate  the  Pacific  Coast.  Brazil  is  an 
enormous  country,  and  will,  probably, 
absorb  Paraguay  and  Venezuela,  unless 
she  falls  asunder  through  the  strain  of 
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her  own  heterogeneous  population,  in 
which  case  the  southern  provinces  will 
come  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  and 
the  other  part  will  form  a  separate  re- 
public. Argentina  is  the  strongest  of  the 
South  American  republics,  and  will  prob- 
ably sooner  or  later  absorb  Uruguay, 
which  is  weak  and  has  no  elements  of 
progress  within  herself.  This  is  not  an 
utterly  idle  prophecy.  The  twentieth 
century  will  doubtless  see  the  smaller 
States  absorbed  or  confederated  with  the 
larger  ones  the  world  over. 


An  American  Nun 
in  China 


We  have  said  that 
there  is  not  a  single 
American  Catholic 
missionary  in  China.  We  were  mistaken. 
There  is  one  American  Sister  of  Charity, 
Sister  Joannes,  a  sister  of  Mgr.  O'Con- 
nell,  formerly  rector  of  the  American  Col- 
lege in  Rome.  Letters  are  published  ad- 
dressed to  her  mother  and  sister  after 
she  had  endured  the  siege  of  Tientsin. 
We  quote  a  few  sentences : 

"  Our  suffering  bears  no  comparison  with 
that  of  Peking,  where  the  blood  of  thousands 
flowed  in  streams.  Tell  Marian  over  seventy- 
Chinese  boys,  younger  than  she,  said  to  the 
Boxers,  '  You  may  whip  us,  you  may  kill  us, 
but  we  will  not  sacrifice  to  the  statue.'  They 
were  in  the  pagoda,  and  the  cruel  Boxers  took 
them  by  their  little  legs  and  tore  their  bodies 
in  two.  Glorious  little  martyrs.  .  .  .  Our 
Sisters  in  Peking  ate  dogs  and  cats,  and  the 
Bishop  said  the  priests  and  Sisters  should  first 
supply  the  poor  before  taking  anything  them- 
selves, so  you  may  imagine  how  large  was  the 
piece  they  received.  The  Boxers  brought  the 
Sisters  to  the  pagoda  to  sacrifice  them,  and  a 
Protestant  gentleman  headed  a  band  who  res- 
cued them.  A  lady,  with  pistol  in  hand,  went 
with  the  band  to  save  the  Sisters.  She  is  an 
American  and  a  Protestant." 

The  poem  by  Pope  Leo  which  we  print 
this  week  we  secured  through  an  early 
copy  of  the  Osservatore  Romano.  We 
accompany  it  by  our  own  translation, 
which  gives  faithfully  the  thought  of  the 
successive  verses,  altho  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  translate  Leo's  Horatian 
Alcaics  into  any  corresponding  English 
meter.  The  reader  will  observe  that  the 
Pope  is  no  Darwinian,  and  that  the  loss 
of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Rome 
cuts  him  to  the  quick.  The  closing- 
prayer,  addressed  to  Jesus  only,  is  a  noble, 
and  touching  one,  and  will  appeal  to  all 


Christians;  while  scholars  will  not  know 
where  to  look  for  the  parallel  of  such  a 
literary  work,  done  at  such  an  age,  by 
one  holding  so  exalted  a  position.  A 
distinguished  Catholic  priest  is  author  of 
another  poem  which  we  print  this  week ; 
and  it  is  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry 
Foster,  founder  of  the  sanitarium  at 
Clifton  Springs,  which  he  consecrated 
to  the  cause  of  Christian  missions. 

Observe  that  Prince  Ching  and  Li 
Hung  Chang  declare  that  they  have  no 
objection  to  the  missionaries  going  to  the 
cities  where  their  property  has  been  de- 
stroyed and  asking  these  cities  to  pay  the 
damage.  That  is  the  regular  Eastern 
way  of  assessing'  damages.  Besides,  it 
reduces  the  demands  to  be  made  later  for 
indemnity.  And  Prince  Ching  declares 
that  the  Chinese  Government  itself  has  in 
the  past  had  no  objection  to  the  work  of 
the  missionaries.  That  is  substantially 
true. 

The  huge  meteorite  that  fell  not  long 
ago  in  Porte  Allegre,  Brazil,  could  not  be 
got  into  any  ordinary  museum  room,  but 
would  require  a  museum  built  around  it. 
It  is  as  big  as  a  church,  being  85  feet  long 
by  56  wide,  thus  being  by  far  the  largest 
known.  It  is  a  matter  for  mathemati- 
cians to  calculate  how  much  its  bombard- 
ment has  affected  the  length  of  the  earth's 
day  and  vear. 

The  refusal  of  Mayor  Van  Wyck  to 
allow  the  flag  on  our  City  Hall  to  be 
placed  at  half  mast  in  honor  of  Queen 
Victoria  is  a  disgusting  piece  of  rude- 
ness, meant  to  please  an  Irish  constit- 
uency. And  yet  the  Irish  people  have 
been  supposed  to  possess  a  fine  native 
courtesy. 

Progress  is  making,  quite  as  rapidly 
as  could  be  expected,  in  establishing  a 
school  system  in  Porto  Rico.  During  the 
last  year  the  number  of  public  schools  has 
increased  from  525  to  over  800,  and  the 
pupils  in  daily  attendance  from  21,873  to 
over  40,000.  But  these  ought  to  be  five 
times  as  many. 


FINANCIAL. 


Income  Tax   on    British  Bonds. 

It  was  with  some  surprise  that  the 
American  holders  of  the  new  British 
bonds  learned  a  few  days  ago  that  their 
interest  was  subject  to  the  British  income 
tax  of  5  per  cent.  Payment  of  this  tax 
cannot  be  avoided,  because  upon  presen- 
tation of  the  coupons  the  Government  de- 
ducts and  withholds  the  tax  from  the 
sums  which  they  call  for.  Upon  proof 
of  foreign  residence,  however,  the 
amount  of  the  tax  can  be  recovered  by  a 
holder,  if  he  can  show  that  his  annual 
income  from  British  sources  does  not  ex- 
ceed $800 ;  but  the  number  of  holders 
who  can  take  advantage  of  this  provision 
is  small,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  no 
one  will  take  the  trouble  to  obtain  the  re- 
bate. Of  the  Exchequer  bonds  issued 
in  August  last  $28,000,000  were  taken 
here.  These  bonds,  at  3  per  cent.,  to  run 
three  years,  were  sold  at  98;  and  there- 
fore they  yield  for  the  full  term  nearly 
3  $4  Per  cent.  After  one-twentieth  of  the 
interest  has  been  withheld,  they  should 
still  be  very  attractive  securities,  for  the 
return  will  exceed  3^  per  cent.,  and  for 
absolute  safety  there  is  nothing  better. 
Some  have  said  that  the  tax  may  be  in- 
creased ;  the  chances,  however,  are  more 
in  favor  of  a  reduction. 

The  exaction  of  this  tax,  which  was  not 
generally  foreseen,  is  not  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  British  Government,  which 
would  do  well  to  avoid  it  in  some  way 
when  borrowing  in  this  country.  Rus- 
sia has  exempted  from  taxation  the  bonds 
placed  here  last  year,  and  assurances  have 
been  received  from  Berlin  that  no  tax  will 
be  required  upon  last  September's  Ger- 
man loan  of  $20,000,000.  New  York  is 
to  be  hereafter  one  of  the  world's  great 
loan  markets,  and  it  will  be  expedient  for 
European  borrowers  to  refrain  from 
taxing  the  bonds  which  they  may  offer 
here. 

& 

Financial  Items. 

The  average  monthly  clearings  in 
New  York  for  the  last  fiscal  year  ex- 
ceeded the  average  in  London  by  26  per 
cent. 
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....  In  the  long  list  of  stocks  and  bonds 
that  are  bought  and  sold  by  brokers  out- 
side of  the  New  York  Exchange,  but  in 
the  neighborhood  of  it,  Standard  Oil 
Company  shares  show  the  most  remark- 
able advance  in  1900,  the  market  value 
having  risen  from  $460  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  to  $805  at  the  close.  The 
year's  dividends  amounted  to  about  $48,- 
000,000. 

....The  output  of  pig  iron  in  this 
country  in  1900  was  13,789,242  tons,  the 
totals  in  preceding  years  having  been  13,- 
620,703  in  1899,  11,773,934  in  1898,  and 
9,652,680  in  1897.  The  output  for  the 
year  composed  of  the  last  six  months  of 
1899  and  the  first  six  months  of  1900  was 
nearly  15,000,000  tons  (14,974,105), 
marking  a  period  of  extraordinary  activ- 
ity. The  price  now  is  just  half  of  the 
price  one  year  ago. 

....  There  are  to  be  two  new  lines  of 
steamships  from  Portland,  Ore.,  to  Hong 
Kong  and  other  Eastern  ports.  The 
Oregon  and  Oriental  Company  has  under 
charter  five  steamers,  with  a  total  freight 
capacity  of  22,800  tons ;  and  the  Oregon 
Railroad  and  Navigation  Company  will 
use  four  large  boats,  having  already  se- 
cured the  "  Indrapura  "  and  the  "  Indra- 
velli,"  each  of  which  has  a  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  nearly  10,000  tons. 

....  Spencer  Trask  &  Co.,  bankers,  of 
27  and  29  Pine  Street,  have  published 
their  "  Statistical  Tables  "  for  1901.  This 
is  the  twentieth  annual  number  of  a  very 
useful  little  book,  containing  a  concise 
statement  of  the  earnings,  fixed  charges, 
capital,  mileage,  etc.,  of  the  principal  rail- 
roads, with  much  information  concern- 
ing various  industrial  corporations.  The 
statistics,  which  cover  much  ground  with 
respect  to  the  securities  enumerated,  have 
been  carefully  compiled  and  very  con- 
veniently arranged.  Spencer  Trask  & 
Co.  offer  a  selection  from  their  list  of 
bonds  in  our  advertising  columns. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Westinghouse    Electric    &    Mfg.     Company 
(quarterly    iMj   per   cent.),    payable    February 

15th. 

Southern  Pacific  Company,  coupons  due 
February  1st. 


INSURANCE. 

A    Distinction   Overlooked.  surance    and    unintentionally    favor    the 

_  .  L  ,  .         ,  .,         .,       disposition — already  much  too  ready  in 

To  praise  not  him  who  putteth  on  the    legislators_to  driv£  at  accumuiation  and 

armor  as  him  who  taketh  it  off  is  a  sound  der  to  the  notion  that  underwriting 

rule;  so  it  is  well  not  to  pass  judgment    can  be  conducted  without  assets 

on  a  public  official  until  he  reaches  the 

end  of  his  term,  for  there  is  no  certainty  «** 

what  applause  or  censure  he  may  earn       The  Tarrant   Insurance   Case, 
meanwhile.     Ihe  new  Cjovernor  at  Al- 
bany has  not  been  unanimously  expected        A   few   companies   have   paid   claims 
to   do  well ;   some   thought   him  handi-    arising  out  of  the  Tarrant  affair  of  Oc- 
capped  by  a  proprietorship  and  likely  to    tober  29th  last,  but  the  great  majority 
be  another  man's  man.     He  has,  there-    have  decided  to  follow  the  special  corn- 
fore,  agreeably  disappointed  by  setting    mittee's   recommendation   and  refer  the 
out  as  quite  his  own  and  indicating  a  dis-    question  of  liability  to  the  courts.     The 
tinct  promise  to  furnish  a  business  ad-    committee  has  adopted  as  its  own  the 
ministration,    albeit    he    seems    to    have    opinion  of  expert  counsel.     This  opinion, 
borne  down  at  first  just  a  little  too  hard    already  stated  herein,  is  that  Tarrant  & 
in  the  character  of  new  broom,  making    Co.  have  no  claim  as  to  either  building 
a  rush  upon  the  old  corners.    For  exam-    or  contents ;  that  owners  of  goods  stored 
pie,  he  quite  overlooks  the  distinction  be-    there  have  valid  claim  except  where  the 
tween  surplus  in  savings  banks  and  in-    insured  had  violated  the  law  as  to  stor- 
surance    and    surplus    accumulated    by    age  of  explosives;  that  as  to  the  other 
strictly  stock  corporations ;  indeed  he  de-    buildings  reached  by  the  explosion  the 
clares  that  no  such  distinction  exists,  for    explosion  damage  is  not  covered  at  all 
he  says  that  the  former  surplus  "  is  in  ef-    but  damage  by  ensuing  fire  is  covered, 
feet  the  capital  of  such  banks  and  com-    The  specific  recommendation  of  the  com- 
panies and  should  be  so  treated."       No    mittee  is  that  explosion  liability  be  abso- 
sophistry  can  make  this  so,  albeit  it  may    lutely  denied ;  that  all  other  claims  be  ad- 
be  made  to  superficially  appear  so.       It    justed  under  supervision  of  the  commit- 
would  be  equally  impossible  to  point  out    tee,  and  that  the  committee  itself  be  con- 
any  real  line  of  distinction  between  "  the    tinued  with  power. 

deposit  of  the  poor  man  whether  in  sav-        It  has  been  reported  in  the  newspapers 
ings  banks  or  in  the  form  of  life  insur-    that  the  fire  marshal  has  found  that  dan- 
ance,"  which  Governor  Odell   does  not    gerous  materials  were  stored  in  the  build- 
believe  in  attaching,  and  the  "  surplus  "    ing  in  excess  of  the  legal  limit ;  the  con- 
which  he  considers  should  bear  its  share    trary  has  also  been  printed,  but  we  have 
of  tax.     Surplus  in  a  savings  bank  is  sim-    slight  doubt  that  there  was  such  excess, 
ply  a  fund  beyond  principal  of  deposits    These  articles  came  and  went,  like  other 
and    declared   interest     thereon,    and    is    stored  merchandise,  and  unless  a  strict 
jointly  owned  by  depositors ;  in  life  insur-    watch  was  kept  and  the  net  remainder 
ance    it    is    a    technical    excess,    whose    noted,  the  variations  above  or  below  the 
amount  is  not  even   determinable  by  a    line  would  depend  upon  market  condi- 
strictly  hard  and  fast  line  as  yet,  and  is  a    tions ;  there  would  also  be  a  strong  temp- 
part  of  the  common  fund.  tation  to  go  beyond  the  line.     The  com- 
The  question  of  taxing  life  insurance    pany  has  been  charged  by  the  coroner's 
and  savings  bank  accumulations  we  may    jury  with  violation  of  the  law,  and  hence 
admit  without  accepting  its  propriety   is    "  criminally  responsible  "  for  the  seven 
one    which    allows    argument    on    both    deaths.     Certainly   the  explosion  offered 
sides ;  the  attempt  to  hold  one  portion    its  own  comment   and  proved  that  if  the 
sacred  and  another  taxable  is  a  hair  split-    quantity  of  dangerous  material  was  not 
ting  one  and  demands  a  painfully  keen    beyond  the  law,  the  law  itself  was  incom- 
tool.     We  regret,  moreover,  to  see  the    petent.     The  investigation   ought  to  be 
Governor  of  so  important  a   State   fall    most  thorough,  and  the  fixing  of  respon- 
short  as  to  soundness  of  view  about  in-    sibility  most  firm. 
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Insurance  Statements. 

SUN     INSURANCE    OFFICE     OF    LON- 
DON. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  United  States 
branch  of  the  Sun  Insurance  Office  of  London 
is  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  showing 
total  assets  of  $2,595,074  and  a  surplus  over  all 
liabilities  of  $980,520.  The  Resident  Manager 
is  J.  J.  Guile. 

BROOKLYN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Brooklyn  Life  Insurance  Company  has 
issued  its  thirty-seventh  annual  statement, 
which  shows  an  increase  in  assets  and  surplus 
during  the  year  1900.  The  total  assets  January 
1st,  1901,  were  $1,819,610,  a  gain  for  the  year 
of  $69,060.  The  surplus  is  $210,522,  a  gain  of 
$42,126.  The  President  of  the  company  is  Wil- 
liam M.  Cole. 

AMERICAN  FIRE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  American  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia  shows 
total  assets  January  1,  1901,  of  $2,477,069,  the 
cash  capital  is  $500,000,  the  reserve  for  re- 
insurance and  other  claims  $1,729,708  and  the 
surplus  over  all  liabilities  $247,362.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  company  is  Thomas  H.  Montgom- 
ery. 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,   NEWARK,   N.  J. 

The  fifty-sixth  annual  statement  of  the  Mu- 
tual Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company  shows 
total  assets  of  $72,958,022,  an  increase  in  1900 
of  $3*538,305.  The  surplus  was  also  increased 
$499,671,  being  now  $6,125,364.  The  receipts 
for  premiums  in  1900  were  $10,411,362,  and  the 
number  of  policies  issued  and  revived  16,386, 
lepresenting  $35,803,521.  The  President  of  the 
company  is  Amzi  Dodd. 

ATLANTIC  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, NEW  YORK. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company  have  submitted  their  statement 
of  its  affairs  on  the  31st  of  December,  1900, 
showing  premiums  marked  off  from  January 
1st  to  December  31st  amounting  to  $3,407,886. 
Losses  paid  during  the  year  amounted  to  $1,- 
367,640.  The  total  assets  of  the  company  are 
$10,514,740.  The  usual  interest  and  dividends 
have  been  declared.  A.  A.  Raven  is  President ; 
J.  H.  Chapman  is  Secretary. 

THE  GRANITE  STATE  FIRE  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY,  OF  PORTS- 
MOUTH, N.  H. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Granite  State 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
published  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  shows  that 
the  company  has  made  a  gain  in  assets  during 
the  past  year  of  $7,600,  the  total  assets  January 
1,  1901,  being  $555,375-  A  gain  of  $8,700  has 
also  been  made  in  the  net  surplus,  which  is 
$95,877,  the  capital  stock  being  $200,000:  $10,- 
000  has  also  been  added  to  the  reserve  for  re- 


insurance, which  now  amounts  to  $220,050. 
The  President  of  the  company  is  Hon.  Frank 
Jones  and  the  Secretary  is  Alfred  F.  Howard. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY OF  AMERICA,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  has  com- 
pleted a  quarter  century  of  unparalleled  suc- 
cess. The  twenty-fifth  annual  statement,  issued 
January  1,  1901,  shows  total  assets  of  $40,599," 
991,  a  gain  during  the  year  1900  of  $6,651,- 
231.  The  net  surplus  is  $6,410,131,  which  is  an 
increase  of  $395,709.  During  the  year  1900  the 
Prudential  wrote  insurance  amounting  to  over 
$249,000,000.  The  total  amount  of  insurance  in 
force  at  the  end  of  the  year  aggregated  over 
$604,000,000,  representing  more  than  4,000,000 
policies.  The  Prudential  is  the  only  American 
life  insurance  company  to  receive  a  gold  medal 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  The  President 
of  the  company  is  John  F.  Dryden. 

PROVIDENT    SAVINGS    LIFE    ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  statement  of  the 
Provident  Savings  Life  Assurance  Society 
chows  a  premium  income  for  1900  of  $3,429,- 
537,  which  is  an  increase  over  the  previous  year 
of  $315,596.  During  the  same  period  the  as- 
sets have  increased  $724,692,  being  now  $4,025,- 
335.  The  excess  of  receipts  over  disburse- 
ments was  $690,961,  being  a  gain  of  $308,000 
over  the  previous  year,  and  a  gain  of  $572,975 
over  the  year  1895.  The  disbursements  for 
taxes,  rents  and  all  other  expenses  are  nearly 
$50,000  less  than  they  were  last  year,  notwith- 
standing the  very  large  increase  in  premium 
receipts.  There  has  been  added  to  the  reserve 
for  policyholders  $755,099,  making  the  total  re- 
serve $3,236,560,  as  against  $978,235  in  1895,  a 
gain  of  more  than  $2,250,000  in  five  years.  The 
net  surplus  is  $607,598.  The  president  of  the 
company  is  Edward  W.  Scott.  At  the  recent 
election  ex-Senator  George  B.  Sloane  and 
George  Clinton  Batcheller  were  chosen  di- 
rectors. 

PROVIDENT   LIFE   AND   TRUST   COM- 
PANY OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

During  the  year  1900  the  Provident  Life  and 
Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia  issued  5,359 
policies,  insuring  $12,981,697.  The  receipts  for 
premiums  and  annuities  during  the  year  were 
$5,219,905.  The  total  assets  are  $43,009,633, 
being  a  gain  of  $2,971,644.  The  liabilities  are 
$36,718,548,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $5,291,084, 
which,  with  the  capital  of  $1,000,000,  provides 
$1.17  to  pay  every  dollar  now  owing  by  the 
company.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  growth 
of  the  company's  business  since  1865,  in  which 
year  its  first  policy  was  issued.  In  1875  it  had 
outstanding  6,456  policies,  insuring  $19,479,- 
.;io;  in  1885  it  had  14,582  policies,  insuring 
$45,678,669,  while  at  the  present  time  it  has 
45,840  policies,  with  an  insurance  of  $134,201,- 
324.  The  surviving  founders,  as  well  as  the 
present  managers  of  the  company,  may  well 
feel  gratified  at  this  showing.  The  president 
of  the  company  is  Samuel  R.  Shipley  and  the 
manager  of  the  insurance  department  is  Joseph 
Ar.hbrook. 
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The  Cuban  and 
Filipino  Problems 


Since  the  appeal  of  the 
Taft  Commission  for 
legislation  permitting 
the  establishment  of  a  civil  government 
in  the  Philippines,  and  the  disclosure  of 
the  Cuban  constitution-makers'  purpose 
to  ignore  the  United  States,  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress  has  been  regarded  in 
Washington  as  something  more  than  a 
possibility.  At  the  end  of  last  week  no 
final  decision  had  been  reached,  altho 
the  President  was  inclined  to  think  that 
such  a  session  would  be  required.  The 
most  difficult  and  perplexing  problem  for 
the  Government  is  the  one  arising  out  of 
the  Cuban  situation.  As  to  the  Philip- 
pines, the  President  earnestly  desires  leg- 
islation on  the  lines  of  the  Spooner  bill, 
believing  that  the  establishment  of  civil 
government  on  the  islands  will  be  needed 
in  the  near  future  to  complete  the  work  of 
pacification  and  develop  the  resources  of 
the  archipelago.  The  Republicans  will 
attempt  to  pass  this  bill  in  a  modified 
form  by  attaching  it  to  one  of  the  large 
general  appropriation  bills.  They  have 
some  hope  of  success.  If  Democratic 
opposition  in  the  Senate  causes  this  plan 
to  be  given  up  the  needs  of  the  islands 
may  call  for  an  extra  session  before  De- 
cember next.  Concerning  the  Cuban 
question  there  is  much  difference  of  opin- 
ion at  Washington.  Some  say  that  we 
are  bound  by  the  resolution  of  1898  to 
permit  the  Cubans  to  set  up  an  absolutely 
independent  government,  and  that  we 
have  no  right  to  review  their  constitution 
or  to  demand  certain  concessions  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  acceptance,  of 
a  protectorate.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Insular  Affairs.     On  the 


other  hand  there  are  prominent  members 
who  think  that  the  United  States  should 
control  the  foreign  relations  of  Cuba,  re- 
strict its  power  to  incur  debt,  have  naval 
stations  on  the  island  coast,  and  maintain 
a  garrison  on  the  island  until  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  govern  themselves  satis- 
factorily shall  have  been  demonstrated. 
Others  are  in  great  perplexity  and  can 
see  no  solution  of  the  problem.  Senators 
and  others  who  have  talked  with  the 
President  say  he  is  convinced  that  the 
concessions  mentioned  above  should  be 
given  and  the  restrictions  imposed,  both 
for  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
and  for  the  welfare  of  the  Cuban  people. 
The  constitution  may  be  received  in 
Washington  before  the  end  of  February. 
Congress  will  have  no  time  to  give  it  due 
consideration.  The  President  is  unwill- 
ing to  defer  action  until  December,  bear- 
ing in  the  long  interval  the  burden  of  Cu- 
ban complaint.  As  the  resolution  of 
1898,  which,  as  many  think,  prevents  us 
from  imposing  any  restriction,  originated 
in  Congress,  he  is  inclined  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  the  problem  that  is  now 
presented.  Therefore  an  extra  session 
may  be  called  on  account  of  this  Cuban 
question.  Mr.  Teller,  the  author  of  the 
resolution,  who  holds  that  we  have  no 
right  to  deal  with  the  constitution  of 
Cuba  (a  foreign  country,  according  to 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court),  suggests  that  the  desired  conces- 
sions or  agreement  may  be  obtained  by 
treaty,  after  the  Cuban  government  has 
been  established.  Thus  far  there  has 
been  very  little  talk  in  Cuba  about  this 
question  of  relations  with  the  United 
States;  but  one  of  the  papers,  General 
Collazo's  Nation,  suggests  that  for  two 
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years  the  Washington  government  should 
control  the  island's  foreign  relations  and 
garrison  its  forts  under  both  flags. 

_,,.,.     .  The  situation   in  the  Philip- 

Phihppine  .  .  .  „  *. 

M  r.  pines  is  rapidly  increasing  in 

interest.  The  Commission  is 
advancing  in  its  work,  has  passed  the  act 
organizing  municipal  governments  and 
prepared  a  Provincial  Government  bill 
which  is  already  open  for  public  consid- 
eration. After  this  is  passed  the  Com- 
sioners  will  visit  the  Luzon  province  and 
witness  the  organization  of  the  pro- 
vincial governments  and  the  elections,  and 
later  visit  the  southern  islands.  At  the 
same  time  there  comes  an  appeal  from 
the  Federal  Party  to  Congress  urging 
that  the  hour  of  peace  is  at  hand,  and 
that  it  may  be  secured  if  only  the  United 
States  will  give  the  President  authority 
to  establish  a  purely  civil  government, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  military  gov- 
ernment, whose  long  continuance  has 
made  many  people  distrust  the  purposes 
of  the  United  States  and  delay  their  sub- 
mission. In  support  of  this  come  con- 
tinued reports  of  the  yielding  of  the  in- 
surgents, especially  in  Southern  Luzon. 
More  immediately  important,  however, 
probably  than  any  of  these  is  the  move- 
ment that  has  come  into  great  promi- 
nence during  the  past  week  for  antago- 
nizing the  friars  and  making  it  impossible 
for  them  to  regain  their  authority  in  the 
country  by  turning  to  Protestantism.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  treaties  bind 
the  LTnited  States  Government  to  general 
protection  of  the  friars  and  their  prop- 
erty, it  has  occurred  to  some  of  the  lead- 
ers who  are  strongest  in  their  opposition 
that  if  they  could  simply  turn  over  the 
whole  country  to  Protestantism  it  would 
practically  accomplish  what  they  have  in 
view.  While  most  of  the  Filipino  lead- 
ers are  loyal  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  few  are  not,  and  they,  under 
the  lead  of  Senor  Buencamino,  have  in- 
augurated an  "  evangelical  movement." 
Meetings  have  been  held,  one  on  Febru- 
ary 3d,  in  the  Rizal  Theater,  in  which 
the  Senor  explained  that  religious  effort 
was  wholly  outside  the  Federal  Party, 
but  implied  very  forcibly  that  there  was  a 
very  important  connection  between  the 
religious  interests  of  the  people  and  their 
political  prosperity.     He  argued  in  favor 


of  supplanting  the  present  priests  with 
Filipinos  who  had  the  privilege  of  mar- 
rying, and  gradually  led  up  to  Protestant 
ideas,  asking  whether  the  people  were 
any  longer  willing  to  submit  to  the  au- 
thority of  a  Pope  or  an  archbishop.  To 
this  there  was  a  positive  but  no  means 
unanimous  negative.  He  was  followed 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rodgers,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  who  preached  a  short  sermon 
on  the  evangelical  idea,  refraining,  how- 
ever, very  carefully  from  any  criticism 
,of  Roman  Catholics.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral distribution  of  the  four  Gospels  in 
Tagalog,  and  anti-friar  tracts  were  sold. 
It  is  as  yet,  of  course,  impossible  to  say 
to  what  extent  this  movement  will  de- 
velop. The  Church  authorities  are  very 
reticent,  and  while  intimating  unofficially 
that  they  have  no  intention  of  returning 
the  friars  to  the  localities  where  the  peo- 
ple object  to  them,  they  do  not  make  any 
such  statement  publicly.  The  Protestant 
movement  is  extending  rapidly.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Prautch,  of  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sion, has  been  successful  in  securing  nu- 
merous indorsements  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  a  large  number  of  Filipinos 
have  been  baptized.  Letters  are  con- 
stantly coming  in  to  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries from  all  parts  of  the  Philippines 
asking  for  full  information  in  regard  to 
the  Protestant  faith.  The  missionaries 
are  apparently  making  every  effort  to 
hold  themselves  aloof  from  political 
movements,  and  from  any  such  open 
criticism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  would  antagonize  the  common  people, 
whose  loyalty  to  it  is  very  strong,  while 
they  emphasize  the  spiritual  truths  they 
preach. 


I    C  b        d     "^ew    cnanges    have    been 

n    .    „.  made  by  the  constitutional 

Porto  Rico  A         .        1 

convention  in  those  parts 
of  the  constitution  (as  reported  by  the 
committee)  upon  which  action  has  been 
taken ;  and  no  serious  difficulty  was  en- 
countered until  the  qualifications  re- 
quired for  a  President  were  reached. 
There  was  a  warm  debate  upon  the  clause 
declaring  a  separation  of  Church  from 
State,  some  delegates  saying  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  alienate  the  Church, 
the  assistance  of  which  might  be  needed 
by  the  republic ;  while  others  argued  that 
if  Church   and   State   were   united,   the 
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Church  would  perpetuate  the  ignorance  with  plenty  of  work  at  good  wages ;  that 
of  the  people.     The  separation  clause  was  there  is  no  destitution  ;  and  that  the  island 
retained.     A  provision  granting  universal  is  rich  and  has  been  self-sustaining  since 
man  suffrage  was  added,  the  supporters  the  present  government  was  established, 
of  it  saying  that  restricted  suffrage  would  There  is  great  opposition  to  the  Revenue 
expose   Cuba   to   the   domination  of  the  act,  known  as  the  Hollander  bill,  passed 
alien   vote,   meaning  the   Spaniards  and  at  the  close  of  the  recent  session  of  the 
Americans.  Senor  Tamayo  spoke  against  Assembly.     Large   meetings  of  protest- 
the   clauses   permitting  a   suspension   of  ing   planters   and   merchants   have   been 
guaranteed  rights,  holding  that  they  gave  held  in  the  cities,  and  a  committee  will  be 
the  Government  too  much  latitude ;  but  sent  to  Washington  to  ask  for  the  annul- 
no  change  was  made.     An  added  clause  ment  of  the  act. 
providing  for  the   expulsion   of  pernic-  <£ 
ious  foreigners  has  been  attacked  by  some 
of  the  Cuban  newspapers,  who  see  in  it  Th                       The  Army  Reorganization 

a   menace   to    Spanish   residents.       The  „                    bill  is  now  a  law.     Several 

.  .  .  v^on&rrcss 
principle  of  minority  representation  has  additional  speeches  in  op- 
been  recognized  ;  and  the  convention  position  were  made  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  and 
voted  that  education  should  be  free,  the  others  when  the  conference  report  was 
State  to  pay  for  it  where  municipalities  submitted  in  the  Senate.  Before  the 
are  unable  to  do  so.  Two-thirds  of  the  close  of  his  brief  term,  Mr.  Towne,  of 
Senators  are  to  be  elected  by  taxpayers  Minnesota  (appointed  temporarily  in 
and  the  holders  of  professional  degrees,  the  place  of  the  late  Senator  Davis),  ex- 
During  the  greater  part  of  last  week  the  hibited  his  oratorical  power  in  a  long  ad- 
convention  was  dead-locked  over  the  dress  opposing  the  retention  of  the 
qualifications  for  a  President,  the  admir-  Philippines.  "  The  seeds  of  empire,"  he 
ers  of  General  Maximo  Gomez  standing  said,  "  lurk  in  this  policy."  The  Senate's 
for  the  reported  clause,  which  makes  a  final  vote  on  the  bill  was  33  to  25,  seven 
person  born  outside  of  the  island  eligible  Republicans — Hoar,  Hale,  Chandler, 
if  he  fought  for  ten  years  in  the  revolu-  Penrose,  Gallinger,  McComas,  and  Mo- 
tion, while  his  opponents  insisted  that  Cumber — joining  the  Democrats  in  the 
only  native  Cubans  should  be  eligible,  negative.  Active  measures  for  obtain- 
The  vote  was  a  tie,  14  to  14;  and  of  the  ing  recruits  for  the  army  have  been  taken, 
three  absent  delegates  one  was  for  Go-  The  President  will  appoint  more  than  a 
mez,  another  against  him,  and  the  third  thousand  officers,  and  is  subject  to  much 
asked  to  be  excused  from  voting  because  pressure  in  behalf  of  applicants.  During 
he  was  born  in  Porto  Rico.  Those  who  the  debate  in  the  House  on  the  Agricul- 
would  exclude  Gomez  say  that  he  has  al-  tural  bill  there  was  a  lively  discussion 
ways  been  a  revolutionist,  defying  au-  concerning  the  Mormons,  Mr.  Landis 
thority,  and  might  not  be  bound  by  a  having  moved  that  the  Agricultural  Col- 
constitution.  Mr.  Dady  has  accepted  lege  in  Utah  should  receive  no  part  of  the 
$250,000  in  settlement  of  his  claims  in  appropriation  if  polygamists  were  con- 
connection  with  the  Havana  sewerage  nected  with  it.  He  had  been  informed, 
contract.  The  export  duty  on  tobacco  he  said,  that  one  Professor  had  three 
has  been  reduced  one-half  by  Secretary  wives,  and  that  a  Trustee  had  seven  wives 
Root.  Capitalists  in  this  country  have  and  39  children.  Mr.  King,  of  Utah, 
bought  a  deep  water  port  between  Man-  vehemently  denied  that  there  were  any 
zanillo  and  Santiago,  and  with  it  225,-  polygamists  among  the  Professors  or 
000  acres  of  good  land,  upon  which  they  officers.  The  amendment  was  at  first  ac- 
intend  to  spend  $2,000,000.  In  Porto  cepted  and  afterward  voted  down.  At 
Rico  the  Assembly  has  adjourned,  after  the  end  of  last  week  some  of  the  active 
passing  thirty-six  bills,  nearly  all  of  them  supporters  of  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill  ad- 
relating  to  the  Executive  Council's  ap-  mitted  to  their  friends  that  in  all  prob- 
propriations.  Governor  Allen  says  in  a  ability  the  bill  could  not  be  passed  at  this 
letter  to  Secretary  Long  that  anti-Amer-  session.  Early  in  the  week,  Mr.  Frye, 
ican  sentiment  on  the  island  has  entirely  who  has  charge  of  the  bill,  gave  notice 
disappeared ;  that  the  people  were  never  that  he  would  not  yield  for  any  other 
more  contented,  having  very  large  crops,  bill  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  vote 
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of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Califor- 
nia, said  to  him  that  he  would  never  vote 
for  a  subsidy  for  foreign-built  ships ; 
whereupon  Mr.  Frye  replied  that  the 
exclusion  of  a  subsidy  for  them  would 
kill  the  bill.  A  great  many  amendments 
have  been  offered  by  Republicans,  and  a 
majority  of  these  have  been  accepted. 
Democrats  have  been  making  long 
speeches  against  the  measure.  To  avoid 
delay,  the  friends  of  the  bill  decided  to 
hold  night  sessions ;  but  when  the  Demo- 
crats offered  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill 
and  the  Anti-Trust  bill  as  amendments, 
it  was  seen  that  a  long  discussion  could 
not  be  prevented,  and  late  reports  say 
that  the  attempts  to  reach  a  vote  will  be 
abandoned.  The  most  formidable  ob- 
stacle appears  to  be  the  silent  or  disguised 
opposition  of  about  ten  Republican  Sena- 
tors from  the  West,  who  regard  the  open 
opposition  of  the  Democrats  with  much 
satisfaction.  A  petition  for  the  exclusion 
of  Wilcox,  the  Delegate  from  Hawaii, 
has  been  presented  to  the  House,  accom- 
panied by  letters  written  by  him  to  lead- 
ers of  the  Filipino  insurrection,  in  which 
he  offered  to  go  out  and  fight  with  them 
against  the  United  States,  for  which  he 
expressed  hatred  and  contempt.  It  is 
charged  that  he  is  guilty  of  treason,  not 
only  on  account  of  these  letters,  but  also 
by  reason  of  his  utterances  during  the 
campaign  in  Hawaii.  At  last  accounts 
Congress  had  received  no  official  com- 
munication relating  to  the  Danish  West 
Indies,  altho  cable  dispatches  say  that 
the  Danish  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
fifteen,  to  which  the  offer  of  our  Govern- 
ment was  referred,  has  (with  only  one 
dissenting  voice)  advised  that  it  be  ac- 
cepted, subject  to  certain  conditions,  the 
chief  of  which  is  that  the  transfer  shall 
be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  islands. 

Labor  Topics  Jt  /s  reported  that  the 
anthracite  coal  miners  in- 
tend to  ask  for  an  increase  of  10  per  cent, 
in  wages  after  April  ist.  The  agree- 
ment made  at  the  end  of  the  great  strike 
last  fall  provided  that  the  increase  of  10 
per  cent,  then  granted  should  be  paid 
until  that  date,  and  thereafter  until  fur- 
ther notice.  A  convention  of  miners  is 
to  be  held  next  month  in  Hazleton.  The 
operators  will  be  invited,  it  is  said,   to 


attend  this  meeting,  and  to  discuss  with 
the  unions  the  movement  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  per  cent,  and  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  powder.  Under  the 
agreement  of  last  year  with  an  associa- 
tion of  their  employers,  60,000  machin- 
ists will  have  a  nine-hour  day  after  May 
ist.  The  90,000  machinists  whose  em- 
ployers are  not  members  of  the  associa- 
tion will  now  begin  a  campaign  to  secure 
for  themselves  a  nine-hour  day,  and  some 
think  that  half  of  them  will  strike  before 
they  get  it.  The  recent  strike  of  the 
street  railway  men  in  Reading,  Pa.,  con- 
tinued only  three  or  four  days,  and  was 
settled  by  arbitration.  Nearly  all  of  the 
strikers'  demands  were  granted,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  all  disputes  during  the 
present  year  should  be  submitted  to  ar- 
bitrators. The  use  of  negro  labor  in  the 
Vesta  cotton  mill  at  Charleston  was  dis- 
continued, and  the  machinery  is  to  be 
moved  to  a  town  in  Georgia,  not  because 
the  labor  of  all  the  negro  employees  was 
of  poor  quality.  The  manager  says  that 
nearly  half  of  the  500  employees  were 
good  hands,  but  the  presence  of  a  con- 
siderable number  could  not  be  counted 
upon,  and  he  could  never  be  sure  of  hav- 
ing a  full  force  at  work  on  any  day  in 
the  week.  He  thinks  mills  situated  in 
the  rural  districts,  far  from  large  towns, 
can  use  negro  labor  successfully. 


Venezuela 


J* 

The  situation  in  Venezuela 
still  remains  very  critical. 
Ex-President  Andrade  is  reported  to  be 
somewhere  in  Cuba  waiting  the  first 
chance  to  lead  a  filibustering  expedition 
to  wrest  the  dictatorship  from  Castro, 
while  the  latter  has  an  apprehensive  eye 
on  the  Eastern  provinces,  where  now 
there  seems  to  be  danger  of  a  small  revo- 
lution. In  addition  to  this  the  two  Amer- 
ican asphalt  companies  who  are  fighting 
each  other — one  for  a  monopoly  of,  and 
the  other  for  a  foothold  in,  the  greatest 
asphalt  country  in  the  world,  add  another 
worriment  to  Castro  by  trying  their  best 
to  make  their  dispute  one  of  international 
importance.  Castro  apparently  realizes 
his  throne  is  a  volcano  on  the  point  of 
eruption,  for  he  has  ordered  the  national 
navy  (George  Gould's  made-over  "  Ata- 
lanta  ")  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  in  case 
it  should  be  necssary  for  him  to  flee  the 
country.     The  two  asphalt  companies  are 
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still  very  belligerent,  tho  spokesmen  of 
each  say  this  controversy  will  not  be  set- 
tled  through  any  bloodshed  at  the  lakes. 
J  u  the  meantime  the  Quinlan  Company 
charges  the  Bermudez  Company  with 
having  the  ear  of  the  Washington  au- 
thorities, including  Minister  Loomis  at 
Caracas,  while  the  latter  charges  the  for- 
mer with  naving  equal  privileges  from 
President  Castro  and  the  Venezuelan 
courts.  The  Quinlan  Company  an- 
nounces it  will  shortly  begin  the  mining 
of  asphalt  in  its  concession,  and  then  we 
may  expect  the  real  crisis.  The  United 
States  has  three  war  ships  on  hand,  but 
their  effect  will  be  mostly  "  moral."  for 
the  mines  are  300  miles  in  the  interior. 


Burial  of  the 
Queen 


The  funeral  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria was  conducted  with  a 
dignity  and  solemnity  well 
befitting  her  long  and  honored  reign. 
From  Osborne  House  to  the  mausoleum 
at  Frogmore,  the  procession  furnished  a 
series  of  pictures  most  impressive  both 
for  their  majesty  and  the  unassuming 
simplicity  of  grief.  There  was  first  on 
Friday,  February  1st,  the  bearing  of  the 
coffin  from  Osborne  House  to  the  pier, 
when  the  King  and  Queen,  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  other  members  of  the 
royal  family  and  several  princes  from 
Europe,  followed  on  foot  with  every 
token  of  personal  grief.  Then  came  the 
naval  pageant  as  the  procession  of  yachts 
preceded  by  a  fleet  of  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyers passed  the  long  line  of  war  ships 
that  lined  the  Solent  from  Cowes  to 
Portsmouth,  each  firing  minute  guns, 
while  the  bands  played  the  funeral 
marches  by  Chopin  and  Beethoven.  At 
Portsmouth  the  war  ships  of  other  na- 
tions shared  in  the  reception,  while  Gov- 
ernment officials,  members  of  Parliament 
and  a  great  concourse  kept  watch 
through  the  night.  The  next  day  came 
the  journey  to  London,  and  the  long  pro- 
cession of  about  three  miles  from  Vic- 
toria Station  to  Paddington,  where  tne 
train  was  taken  to  Windsor.  The  pro- 
cession in  London  was  designed  to  be  a 
representative  guard  of  honor,  and  every 
branch  of  the  military  service  was  rep- 
resented in  it.  Volunteer  organizations, 
yeomanry,  colonial  contingents  and  mi- 
litia were  followed  by  the  corps  less  often 
honored.     Then    representatives    of   the 


Indian  army  led  the  regular  services; 
battalions  of  infantry,  Scotch,  Irish  and 
English ;  the  Royal  Engineers,  artillery, 
cavalry,  marines  and  sailors.  The  entire 
British  army  was  represented,  as  the 
navy  had  been,  carrying  out  to  the  full 
the  Queen's  wish  for  a  military  rather 
than  a  State  pageant.  It  was  not  bril- 
liant or  picturesque,  for  everywhere  there 
were  the  signs  of  mourning,  but  it  was  a 
significant  object  lesson  of  English 
power.  Following  the  military  came  the 
body  guard  of  the  late  Queen,  with  the 
military  attaches  to  foreign  embassies, 
and  the  headquarters  staff,  led  by  Earl 
Roberts.  Then  came  the  royal  cavalcade 
and  the  coffin  placed  on  a  Khaki  gun  car- 
riage. The  King  followed  on  horseback,, 
accompanied  by  Emperor  William  and 
Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  leading  a 
procession  of  forty  sovereigns,  heirs  to 
thrones  and  princes,  all  mounted  and  in 
military  uniform.  Then  came  royal  car- 
riages w;th  the  Queen  and  her  family 
and  attendants,  accompanied  by  files  of 
non-commissioned  officers,  a  deputation 
from  the  German  army,  and  a  cavalry 
escort.  The  whole  cortege  was  distinct- 
ly royal  and  military,  neither  the  Govern- 
ment nor  Parliament  being  represented  in 
it.  The  concourse  of  people  was  vast, 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  manage  the 
crowds,  but  everywhere  there  was  per- 
fect order.  At  times  there  was  an  im- 
pulse to  cheer,  as  when  Earl  Roberts  rode 
by,  and  the  German  Emperor  aroused 
much  enthusiasm,  but  it  was  checked  and 
the  moistened  eyes  bore  witness  of  the 
genuine  grief  of  the  people.  At  Windsor 
the  coffin  was  placed  in  St.  George's 
Chapel  and  the  burial  service  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  read  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  and  the  Dean  of 
Windsor.  The  King  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  coffin,  others  being  assigned  their 
places,  while  the  Ambassadors  from  all 
over  the  world  filled  the  galleries.  At 
the  same  time  there  were  commemorative 
services  in  St.  Paul's,  Westminster 
Abbey  and  almost  every  cathedral  in 
England  as  well  as  in  numerous  churches 
and  chapels.  From  St.  George's  Chapel 
the  coffin  was  removed  to  Albert  Chapel, 
where  it  was  guarded  through  Sunday. 
It  had  been  intended  that  the  interment 
at  Frogmore  should  be  private,  but  at  the 
last  moment,  in  deference  to  a  great  de- 
sire, the  King  ordered  that  it  should  be 
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public,  and  besides  the  attending  guests 
a  large  number  of  people  gathered  to  see 
the  coffin  carried  to  its  resting  place  be- 
side the  tomb  of  the  late  Prince  Consort. 


A   „.      ,  One   of  the   most   inter- 

A  Simultaneous 

.    .  estmg     experiments     in 

general   church   work   is 
being    inaugurated    during    the    current 
weeks  in  England.     Some  four  years  ago 
the  Rev.   Thomas  Law,  the  organizing 
secretary  of  the  Free  Church  Federation 
Movement,  by  which  the  different  dis- 
senting   churches    have    combined    in    a 
somewhat  loose  but  after  all  rather  ef- 
fective organization,  conceived  the  idea 
of  developing  the  local  united  missions, 
whose  success  had  already  exceeded  ex- 
pectations, into  a  national  movement,  and 
that  this  was  not  only  possible  but  must 
inevitably  succeed,  if  the  experience  al- 
ready gained  was  skillfully  utilized.  Ever 
since  that  time  plans  have  been  developed, 
preparatory  literature  has  been 'issued  by 
the  National  Council  on  the  supreme  ne- 
cessity of  preparing  the  way  in  each  lo- 
cality by  the  selection  of  a  capable  and  en- 
terprising committee,  by  judicious  adver- 
tising and  bill  posting  in  advance,  and, 
above  all,  by  careful  personal  work  in 
house  to  house  visitation  and  invitation. 
The  result  is  that  the  movement  has  re- 
ceived  the    cordial    and    unanimous    in- 
dorsement of  every  denomination  by  vote 
at  its  annual  conference  or  session ;  arous- 
ing not  a  note  of  dissent,  while  every- 
where, men  of  all  denominations  and  all 
schools  of  theological  thought,  from  the 
strictest    Calvinistic    orthodoxy    to    the 
most  advanced  progressivism,  are  work- 
ing and  praying  together.     The  plan  is  to 
cover  the  entire  United  Kingdom  in  three 
movements.     The  first  embraces  London, 
and  from  January  26th  to  February  6th, 
there   are   religious   services   in   all   the 
Free  churches,  public  halls  and  in  the  dif- 
ferent   streets,    the    different    denomina- 
tions    interchanging     pulpits,     while     a 
startling   novelty   is   the    service   in   the 
Guildhall  by    Dr.    Joseph    Parker,    the 
Scotch    evangelist,    John    McNeill,    oc- 
cupying  the    City   Temple.     Cambridge 
professors,      London     pastors,     earnest 
evangelists,  are  uniting  on  every  hand  in 
the  effort  to  make  it  a  success.     Com- 
mencing with  February  16th,  for  ten  days 
the  mission  will  be  extended  to  the  pro- 


vincial towns  and  the  larger  cities,  while 
from  March  2nd  to  6th  the  villages  will 
be  reached.  It  is  the  purpose  thus  to 
bring  the  entire  population  by  some 
means  within  the  reach  of  Gospel  preach- 
ing. Incidentally  to  this  it  is  hoped  by 
the  leaders  to  accomplish  various  other 
things.  Among  them  is  a  permanent 
raising  of  the  standard  of  open  air 
preaching,  much  of  which  has  been  crude 
and  not  a  little  of  it  really  injurious.  By 
enlisting  the  efforts  of  the  ablest  preach- 
ers and  the  clearest  and  strongest  think- 
ers, it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  a 
standard  set  which  will  affect  the  entire 
preaching  in  the  future.  Again  it  is 
hoped  that  this  movement  will  emphasize 
more  clearly  than  has  been  possible  for 
some  time,  owing  to  the  shifting  of  the- 
ological belief,  the  general  evangelical 
character  of  preaching,  while  underlying 
the  whole  movement  will  be  manifest  a 
more  substantial  unity  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Church. 


The  Ubiquitous 
De  Wet 


General  De  Wet  con- 
tinues to  bear  a  charmed 
life  and  is  constantly  ap- 
pearing where  he  is  least  expected  and 
escaping  when  it  is  thought  he  was  se- 
cured. During  the  middle  of  the  week 
General  Kitchener  reported  that  the  Boer 
leader  had  turned  again  on  his  tracks 
and  was  making  for  Cape  Colony,  but 
had  been  checked  by  General  Knox.  The 
next  day  it  appeared  that  he  had  escaped 
General  Knox  and  had  crossed  the 
Bloemfontein-Ladybrand  line,  avoiding 
General  Hamilton  and  also  General 
French.  Once  clear  he  seems  to  have 
pressed  forward  toward  Cape  Colony, 
still  about  100  miles  away.  There  have 
been  reports  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  line  with  a  force  of  at  least 
1,500  men,  while  at  the  same  time  his 
lieutenants  are  keeping  General  Kitchener 
very  busy  defending  his  isolated  posts 
and  compelling  him  to  admit  that  the  task 
committed  to  him  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
one.  His  repeated  successes  have  en- 
veloped him  in  a  halo  of  glory  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Boers,  and  there  are  per- 
sistent reports  that  if  he  can  show  him- 
self in  the  disaffected  sections  of  Cape 
Colony  there  will  be  a  rising  there  which 
will  be  more  serious  than  any  opposition 
the  British  troops  have  encountered  so 
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far  during  the  entire  war.  How  much  Austria,  where  they  were  supposed  to  be 
of  this  is  based  upon  fact  and  how  much  overwhelmingly  strong,  their  candidates 
upon  mere  rumor  it  is  as  yet  impossible  have  been  refused  election,  and  their  con- 
to  say.  No  definite  news  of  widespread  nection  with  the  anti-Semites  in  Vienna 
uprising  in  Cape  Colony  has  been  re-  and  the  surrounding  districts  has  been 
ceived  and  there  are  at  present  no  indi-  so  thoroughly  discountenanced  that  Dr. 
cations  that  one  would  be  successful.  At-  Lueger  is  already  paving  the  way  for  a 
tention  is  called  to  the  wording  of  the  complete  severance  between  them  and  the 
proclamation  of  King  Edward  atPretoria,  anti-Semitic  faction,  which  is  his  par- 
in  which  he  is  described  as  "  Supreme  ticular  party.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lord  of  and  over  the  Transvaal,"  and  it  is  Nationalist  movements  are  strengthened 
affirmed  that  this  particular  phraseology,  all  around.  In  Bohemia  the  Czechs  are 
while  establishing  the  supremacy  of  the  stronger  than  ever,  even  the  Socialists 
British  sovereign,  recognizes  also  the  having  failed  of  holding  their  own,  it  be- 
moral  entity  of  the  Transvaal,  keeps  it  ing  apparently  manifest  that  the  rank  and 
separate  from  the  constitutional  empire  file  of  the  people  deem  their  national  po- 
and  places  its  ancient  laws,  customs,  sition  of  more  immediate  importance  than 
traditions,  religion  and  private  property  the  social  questions  in  which  they  have 
under  the  supreme  separate  rule  and  pro-  been  so  long  interested.  On  the  other 
tection  of  the  King.  It  is  affirmed  by  hand,  the  German  element  is  also  strong- 
many  that  King  Edward  is  earnestly,  anx-  er.  The  Pan-Germanic  group,  which 
ious  of  doing  everything  he  can  to  con-  numbered  only  5  after  the  last  general 
ciliate  the  Afrikanders  in  South  Africa,  election,  is  represented  now  by  21,  and 
while  he  feels  bound  to  carry  out  to  the  they  are  already  making  advances  to  the 
full  the  imperial  policy,  and  the  hope  is  "  German  People's  Party,"  numbering 
expressed  by  many  that  this  will  be  re-  twice  as  many,  who  are  in  their  turn  rap- 
ceived  by  the  Boers  in  the  spirit  in  which  idly  developing  the  same  general  plans 
it  is  given.  Another  indication  of  a  de-  as  the  Pan-Germans.  The  stupendous 
sire  to  conciliate  is  seen  in  the  appoint-  character  of  their  ambition  is  manifest 
ment  of  R.  Solomon,  the  Attorney-Gen-  when  it  is  recognized  that  to  attach  the 
eral  of  the  late  Schreiner  Ministry,  as  le-  German-speaking  provinces  of  Austria 
gal  adviser  to  the  Transvaal  Colony  ad-  to  the  German  Empire  would  involve  the 
ministration.  inclusion  of  the  entire  Czech  population, 

J*  already  bitterly  anti-German,  and  also  the 

addition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  element 

Austrian      ^e    elections    for    the    new  in  Germany  of  several  millions  of  ardent 

Elections     Reichsrath    have    been    com-  Catholics,  thus  bringing  about  the  very 

pleted,  and  the  outlook  is  by  no  preponderance   which   Bismarck   sought 

means  hopeful.     Unless  present  indica-  to  avoid.       These   difficulties,   however, 

tions  prove  mistaken  the  reassembling  of  appear  to  have  not  the  slightest  influence, 

Parliament  during  the  present  week  will  and  they  seem  to  imagine  that  it  will  be 

be  the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  the  bitter  easy  to  crush  out  Czechism,  and  even  pos- 

strifes  of  the  past  few  years,  and  then  sibly  to  emphasize  so  strongly  the  reac- 

there  will  come  the  situation  hinted  at  by  tion  against  clericalism  as  to  bring  even 

the  Emperor,  when  he  stated  that  these  the  Austrian  Catholics  into  the  Protestant 

elections  would  be  the  last  constitutional  faith.     In  the  south  again,  as  has  already 

means  that  would  be  employed  by  his  been  intimated,  the  National  element  is 

Government,  implying  very  clearly  that  gaining  preponderance.     Not  merely  the 

should  they  fall  he  would  by  virtue  of  his  Slavonian  factions,  but  the  Italian  party 

authority  as  sovereign  set  aside  the  con-  are  increasing  their  hold,  and  all  are  look- 

stitution   and   provide   new   methods   of  ing  forward  to  the  new  Parliament  with 

election  and  new  rules  of  parliamentary  a  determination  each  to  press  their  own 

procedure.     The  most  significant  facts  in  demands  regardless  of  any  one  else.     The 

the  elections  are  the  practical  downfall  prospects  thus  for  quiet  are  even  more 

of  ^  the  clerical  influence  and  the  intensi-  remote  than  ever,  and  the  future  would  be 

fying     of     the     Nationalist     ambitions,  dark  indeed  were  it  not  for  the  domi- 

Everywhere  the  Clericals  have  been  de-  nance  of  the  Emperor  and  the  fact  that 

feated.     Even  in  the  Tyrol  and  in  Lower  Hungary  appears  to  be  coming  to  a  clear- 
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er  realization  that  she  cannot  afford  to 
permit  any  breaking  up  of  the  Empire. 

n     ...  Duelling     in     Germany     is 

.     ~  dying"  out,   altho   every   lit- 

in  Germany       J      &.  .,       '  .  J  „ 

tie  while  it  makes  an  effort 
to  reassert  itself.  Apparently  to  counter- 
act the  evident  prejudice  of  army  offi- 
cers in  favor  of  the  practice,  Emperor 
William  not  long  since  issued  an  order 
forbidding  any  inquiry  as  to  the  opinions 
on  duelling  held  by  candidates  for  elec- 
tion as  officers  to  serve  in  the  Reserve. 
Recently  in  an  election  at  Cologne  the 
forbidden  questions  were  put,  and  four 
announced  their  disbelief  in  the  practice. 
They  were  promptly  rejected.  The  con- 
sequence was  an  interpellation  in  the 
Reichstag,  and  the  decision  that  the  ques- 
tions being  illegal  could  have  no  force 
and  must  be  expunged  from  the  records. 
This  was  done,  and  the  election  again 
passed  upon,  but  still  only  one  of  the 
four  was  accepted.  It  is  noted  that  the 
three  rejected  the  second  time  belonged 
to  a  students'  association  which  forbade 
duelling,  while  the  accepted  one  belonged 
to  an  association  in  which  the  prohibition 
while  implied  was  not  definitely  stated. 
The  three  who  have  been  rejected  have 
still  the  right  of  appeal.  The  incident, 
not  of  great  importance  in  itself,  is  of 
value  as  signifying  the  change  that  is 
coming  over  public  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject in  Germany.  According  to  a  state- 
ment by  the  Minister  of  War,  there  have 
been  only  four  duels  during  the  past  year, 
three  of  which  passed  off  without  any 
bloodshed.  This  record  is  a  marked  im- 
provement, but  still  more  important  is  the 
fact,  brought  out  in  the  discussion,  that 
there  are  students'  associations  which  for- 
bid duelling.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
few  years  ago  it  required  a  great  moral 
courage  to  hint  disapproval  of  the  cus- 
tom, this  shows  a  great  advance  in  the 
popular  estimation  of  it. 

Out  of  the  delay  at  Pe- 
king certain  facts  are  be- 
coming clearer,  and  a  def- 
inite alignment  of  the  foreign  Powers 
in  regard  to  Chinese  matters  is  taking 
place.  The  United  States,  England, 
Russia  and  Japan  appear  together  in  fa- 
vor of  milder  measures,  while  Germany 


Negotiations 
in  China 


and  France  are  strenuous  for  stronger 
action.  Thus  the  first  named  ( lovern- 
ments  seem  to  feel  that  a  gradual  with- 
drawal of  troops  may  commence  as  soon 
as  the  river  opens,  while  the  others  claim 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  remain  at  Pe- 
king for  several  months,  the  French  es- 
pecially objecting  to  what  they  call  "  the 
cowardly  behavior  of  other  nations  in  not 
protecting  the  Chinese  Christians."  In 
regard  to  this  the  Protestant  missionaries 
also  express  themselves  strongly,  and  re- 
gret that  there  are  no  definite  statements 
in  the  note  of  the  Powers  reaffirming  the 
edicts  of  the  past  in  favor  of  mission- 
aries residing  in  the  Empire.  The 
attitude  of  the  Chinese  Government 
is  becoming  better  defined.  It  wishes 
the  question  of  indemnity  adjudged 
before  an  international  committee,  while 
some  of  the  Ministers  seem  to  think 
that  their  Governments  may  make  sep- 
arate arrangements  with  China.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  plan  pursued  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ament,  of  the  American  Board,  in  secur- 
ing from  the  different  villages  full  in- 
demnity for  losses,  especially  to  native 
Christians,  meets  with  the  cordial  ap- 
proval of  the  Chinese  authorities,  as  en- 
tirely in  accord  with  the  national  cus- 
toms. If  this  is  done  on  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended scale  it  is  supposed  that  it  will  ma- 
terially reduce  the  amount  of  indemnity 
asked  for  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  Chinese  Plenipotentiaries  are 
also  pressing  for  the  immediate  return 
of  the  public  buildings,  and  the  total  ces- 
sation of  military  expeditions  as  essen- 
tial prerequisites  to  the  return  of  the  Em- 
peror to  Peking  and  the  re-establishment 
of  regular  government.  Thus  Prince 
Ching  expresses  regret  at  the  refusal  of 
the  Ministers  to  give  the  Chinese  the 
Forbidden  City,  in  order  that  they  might 
prepare  for  the  Emperor,  making  the 
very  pertinent  observation  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  Emperor  to  return  until 
there  is  a  place  provided  for  his  residence. 
In  the  same  connection  he  announced  that 
the  Chinese  Government  had  no  objection 
to  the  missionaries  remaining  in  the 
country  and  continuing  their  work,  which 
was  often  very  beneficial.  Many  of  them 
he  characterized  as  good  men,  and  his 
view  is  indorsed  by  the  Governor  of 
Shantung,  who  has  suggested  that  the 
missionaries  return  to  their  stations. 


King    Edward    VII. 

A   PEN   SKETCH    BY   ONE  WHO   KNOWS    HIM. 

By  F.  Cunliffe-Owen. 


FEW  men,  and  assuredly  no  monarch 
in  modern  times,  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  misrepresentation 
as  King  Edward  VII  of  Great  Britain. 
The  demand  for  details  concerning  the 
doings  and  sayings  of  "  the  Prince,"  and 
about  his  mode  of  life  and  surroundings, 
has  been  so  great  that  many  lights  of 
journalism  and  literature  have  been  un- 
able to  resist  the  temptation  of  making 
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THE    KING   AND    QUEEN, 
As  They  Look  To-day. 

him  the  theme  of  extravagant  stories,  de- 
void of  foundation,  and  at  the  best  based 
on  mere  hearsay.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  scandals  that  have 
been  laid  at  his  door — scandals  developed 
from  malevolent  gossip,  or  else  manufac- 
tured from  whole  cloth  by  scurrilous 
penny-a-liners.  These  calumnies  were 
the  more  cowardly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
by  virtue  of  his  position  he  was  unable 
to   reply   thereto,   or   to   resort   to   those 


means  of  defense  from  slander  that  are 
open  to  citizens  of  less  exalted  rank.      I  [e 
may  be  said  to  have  suffered  almost  as 
much  from  those  biographers  who,  with 
a  fulsome  flattery  that  he  has  been  the 
first  to  condemn  and  resent,  have  exalted 
him  as  the  paragon  of  all  virtues,  and  as 
a  Prince  so  entirely  blameless  and  so  ab- 
solutely  irreproachable  as  to   merit   im- 
mediate canonization  as  a  saint.     No  one, 
indeed,  has  as  yet  attempted  to  portray 
King  Edward  as  he  really  is — as  a  level- 
headed man,  possessed  of  a  warm  heart, 
of  strong  affections,  especially  where  his 
family  is  concerned,  absolutely  free  from 
affectation  and  pretense,  the  very  soul  of 
loyalty,  distinguished  by  a  sense  of  chiv- 
alrous honor  sufficiently  high  to  render 
his  designation  as  the  "First  Gentleman 
of  Europe  "  no  mere  figure  of  speech,  and 
yet  possessed  of  certain  faults,  which  are 
neither  very  grave  nor  very  numerous. 
They  are  of  the  class  so  pleasantly  de- 
scribed   by    the    French    as    "  les    petits 
vices/'  constituting  the  Rembrandt  shad- 
ing calculated  to  bring  the  very  attractive 
points  of  his  character  into  greater  prom- 
inence.    They  are  the  result  not  of  any 
evil  instincts,  but  of  the  singularly  gen- 
erous and  essentially  human  temperament 
of  King  Edward. 

The  best  criterion  of  a  man's  character 
is  furnished  by  his  home  life,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  all  the  broad  lands  of  old 
England  there  exists  a  more  unaffected, 
happy  and  altogether  charming  home 
than  that  of  King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandra  at  Sandringham.  There  are 
doubtless  many  country  houses  as  luxu- 
rious, and  some  more  magnificent,  but 
hardly  another  where  so  much  comfort  is 
united  with  such  exquisite  taste  and  re- 
finement. It  was  there  that  this  royal 
couple  have  always  been  seen  at  their  very 
best  and  truest,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
much  of  the  pomp  and  glamour  of  roy- 
alty by  which  they  were  surrounded  else- 
where. Children  and  young  people  in 
general  constitute  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive features  of  the  house  parties  at 
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Sandringham,  and  King  Edward  is  al- 
ways seen  to  great  advantage  when 
among  them.  I  remember  often  silently 
wishing  that  some  of  his  calumniators 

could  have  the  opportunity  of  watching 
him  surrounded  by  a  group  of  merry  and 
affectionate  youngsters.  The  latter  are 
proverbially  the  best  judges  of  character, 
and  in  order  to  form  an  estimation  of  the 
manner  in  which  King  Edward  is  re- 
garded by  them  it  is  only  necessary  to 
hear  with  what  degree  of  fondness  all 
his  numerous  nephews  and  nieces  of  the 
first  and  second  generation  talk  of 
'  Uncle  Bertie."  It  is  sufficient  to  ban- 
ish from  one's  thoughts  all  unkindly  feel- 
ing, as  well  as  every  vestige  of  belief  in 
the  stories  which  set  him  down  as  a  self- 
ish and  heartless  libertine. 

Another  phase  of  King  Edward  which 
affords  an  indication  of  his  character  is  his 
behavior  to  Queen  Alexandra.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  there  are  many  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  who  regard  Her  Majesty 
with  feelings  of  commiseration,  and  who 
look  upon  her  as  a  woman  deeply 
wronged  by  her  husband.  The  pity  of 
these  sympathizers  is,  however,  altogether 
wasted.  For  I  do  not  know  of  any  cou- 
ple who  throughout  near  forty  years  of 
married  life  have  maintained  such  inti- 
mate and  loving  relations  to  one  another 
— relations  which  constitute  the  best  ref- 
utation of  all  the  calumnies  circulated 
about  King  Edward.  For  it  is  manifest 
that  had  one  thousandth  part  of  the  story 
about  the  King's  delinquencies  been  true, 
Queen  Alexandra,  who  is  a  woman  of  far 
more  spirit  than  that  with  which  she  is 
credited,  would  never  have  consented  to 
share  his  existence  to  the  extent  that  she 
does  when  they  are  together  at  Sand- 
ringham. 

It  is  true  that  he  has  been  connected 
with  a  divorce  case,  to  which  I  only  refer 
here  because  it  is  so  frequently  cited  by 
his  critics  as  constituting  an  illustration 
of  his  moral  shortcomings.  But  those 
who  know  King  Edward  best,  and  are 
acquainted  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  Lon- 
don society,  are  aware  that  the  sole  basis 
of  the  charge  against  him  in  connection 
with  Lady  Mordaunt's  divorce  was  the 
fact  that  no  one  else  was  admitted  to  her 
apartments  when  on  three  occasions  he 
went  to  pay  her  afternoon  calls  at  the 
Alexandra  Hotel  in  London,  where  she 
was  openly  staying  at  the  time.     But  the 


majority  of  people  fail  to  remember  that 
the  laws  of  etiquet  governing  Euro- 
pean courts  and  society  provide  that  dur- 
ing a  royal  call  the  doors  of  the  person 
thus  honored  shall  be  kept  closed  to  all 
visitors  of  minor  rank.  When  falsely  ac- 
cused, he  could  have  availed  himself  of 
his  prerogatives  as  heir  to  the  throne  to 
decline  to  take  any  notice  of  the  affair. 
But  of  his  own  accord,  and  moved  by  a 
sense  of  chivalrous  sympathy  for  the  poor 
woman  whose  brain  had  given  way  Ik- 


prince   ALBERT, 
Father  of  King  Edward  VII,  at  the  Age  of  Four. 

fore  the  case  came  before  the  court,  he 
went  of  his  own  accord  into  the  witness 
box  in  order  to  swear  to  her  innocence. 

Few  monarchs  have  ascended  the 
throne  so  well  equipped  for  the  duties  of 
rulership  as  King  Edward.  For  in 
addition  to  an  unrivaled  knowledge  of 
men  and  affairs,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  also  abroad,  he  is  well  read 
to  a  degree  that  is  generally  ignored. 
If  I  lay  stress  on  this  fact  it  is  lie- 
cause  some  years  ago  a  paragraph  fre- 
quently quoted  since  appeared  in  the 
London  World  over  the  signature  of  the 
late  Edmund  Yates,  declaring  that  "  His 
Royal  Highness's  reading  is  very  lim- 
ited." Quite  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Not 
a  single  new  book  of  importance  appears 
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in  either  English,  German  or  French  that 
does  not  receive  King  Edward's  atten- 
tion, and  every  literary  "  primeur  "  is 
read  and  discussed  at  Marlborough 
Mouse  or  Sandringham  long  before  its 
review  appears  in  the  London  press.  A 
number  of  French  authors  make  a  point 
of  sending  one  of  the  very  first  copies  of 
each  of  their  works  to  King  Edward,  and 
the  late  Alphonse  Daudct  even  went  so 
far  as  to  furnish  the  then  Prince  of  Wales 
with  the  key  to  the  characters  in  several 


KING    EDWARD    VII, 
As  Prince  of  Wales,  Taken  About  1880. 

of  his  best  known  novels.  I  remember 
M.  Gambetta  expressing  to  me  on  one 
occasion  the  most  unbounded  surprise 
that  a  man  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  so  exclusively  addicted  to  pleasure 
as  Queen  Victoria's  eldest  son  should 
have  read  so  much.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  great  French  statesman's  first  meet- 
ing with  King  Edward  at  a  dejeuner  at 
the  Hotel  Bristol,  in  Paris,  literature  con- 
stituted almost  the  sole  and  only  theme 
discussed  at  table,  and  a  work  which  no 
one  present  but  Gambetta  and  his  royal 
host  happened  to  have  read — namely,  the 
memoirs  of  Nassau  Senior — became  the 
topic  of  most  interesting  conversation. 
To  show  how  very  catholic  are  the  tastes 
of  King  Edward  and  of  his  consort  in 


the  matter  of  literature,  I  may  mention 
that  aboul  the  time  of  the  assassination 
of  Czar  Alexander  II,  1  had  occasion  to 
dispatch  to  Sandringham,  at  their  per- 
sonal request,  a  large  package  of  Nihilis- 
tic literature,  which  I  had  collected,  in- 
cluding Tchernyshevsky's  "What  Is  to 
Be  Done?  "  and  other  equally  revolution- 
ary writings,  in  order  that  they  might 
make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  ideas,  the  doctrines  and  the  aims 
of  the  revolutionary  party  in  Russia, 
about  which  little  was  known  at  the  time. 

True,  King  Edward  has  never  posed 
for  being  a  man  of  superlative  intellect, 
or  as  a  savant.  Yet  he  possesses  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  smattering  of 
science,  and  I  have  often  heard  the  late 
Lord  Playfair  declare  that  his  former 
royal  pupil  knew  a '  great  deal  about 
chemistry.  Aside  from  any  question  of 
studies  which  he  may  have  pursued  in 
times  gone  by,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  for  forty  years  past  he  has  become 
personally  acquainted  with  all  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  day  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  When  presented  to 
him  their  main  object  has  almost  in- 
variably been  to  create  a  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  his  mind  in  connection  with 
that  particular  science  or  craft  in  which 
they  had  achieved  eminence,  and  they 
consequently  may  be  said  to  have  endeav- 
ored to  impart  to  him  during  the  course 
of  their  interview  the  very  pith  and 
cream  of  all  their  learning.  Thanks  to 
this  and  to  his  truly  royal  memory  King 
Edward  has  gathered  together  an 
amount  of  information  that  is  as  extraor- 
dinary in  its  variety  as  in  its  extent,  and 
which  could  never  have  been  derived  by 
mere  study  even  if  King  Edward  had 
passed  his  entire  life  among  books. 

King  Edward  never  forgets  a  friend, 
no  matter  how  humble  or  unfortunate. 
Indeed  loyalty  to  his  friends  is  one  of  his 
principal  characteristics,  and  I  dare  say 
it  will  be  news  to  many  to  learn  that  dur- 
ing the  closing  weeks  of  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  who  belonged  to  the  same 
galaxy  of  fashionable  beauty  as  Mrs. 
Corn wal lis  West,  Mrs.  Sloane  Stanley 
and  Mrs.  Langtrv  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  King  Edward  was  almost  a  daily 
visitor  at  her  modest  little  flat,  often  ac- 
companied by  his  consort,  endeavoring  to 
soothe  and  cheer  by  kindly  sympathy  the 
singularly  sad  twilight  of  the  existence 
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of  this  charming  woman,  who,  after  los- 
ing fortune  and  health,  had  been  aban- 
doned by  all  her  former  friends,  save 
King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra. 
Sometimes  this  loyalty  as  a  friend  is  lav- 
ished on  persons  less  worthy  thereof. 
But  that  surely,  after  all,  is  a  very  gen- 
erous and  therefore  pardonable  fault.  I 
may  add  that  Edward  VII  is  likewise  of 
a  very  forgiving  disposition,  in  which  he 
differs  from  most  of  his  predecessors  on 
the  throne,  especially  the  four  Georges, 
who  seldom  ever  forgot  or  pardoned  an 
injury.  Indeed  he  seems  to  be  incapable 
of  bearing  rancor  for  any  length  of  time. 
He  sometimes  gives  way  to  violent  fits 
of  anger  and  passion.  But  they  are  soon 
over,  and  then  the  genial  and  sunny  dis- 
position of  the  King  reasserts  itself,  and 
an  indulgence  is  shown  that  is  truly  royal 
to  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  injuring 
him  in  the  past. 

Of    all    qualities,    however,    the    one 
which  he  possesses   in  the  most  super- 
lative degree  is  tact,  which  since  his  mar- 
riage has  been  exercised  mainly  in  his 
government  of  English  society,  but  large- 
ly, too,  in  political  matters.     It  was  by 
the  exercise  of  tact  that  on  the  accession 
of   the   present   Czar   to   the   throne   he 
achieved   in   three   weeks   a  victory   for 
England  in  Russia  which  half  a  century 
of    the    most    elaborate    diplomacy    and 
statecraft  had  failed  to  accomplish.     It 
is  by  dint  of  tact  that  he  brought  about  a 
reconciliation    of    the    Kaiser    with    his 
widowed  mother,  and  dispelled  that  in- 
tense animosity  toward  England  which 
characterized   Emperor   William   at   the 
outset  of  his  reign.     To  the  same  agency 
Great  Britain  is  indebted  for  the  smooth- 
ing over  of  many  of  her  differences  with 
France,  while  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  tact  of  King  Edward  has  contributed 
in    no    small    measure    to    develop    the 
friendly    feeling   between   England   and 
the  United  States.    But,  of  course,  where 
his  tact   has  been   apparent  more  espe- 
cially  has   been   in   his   management   of 
English     society,    which    as    Prince     of 
Wales  he  has  ruled  until  now  with  a  rod 
of  steel  concealed  in  a  sheath  of  velvet. 
He  has  guided  it  as  he  saw  fit,  but  solely 
by  tact,  experience  and  savoir  faire.     No 
prejudice,  no  preconceived  ideas  or  the- 
ories have  ever  been  permitted  to  stand 
in  the  light  of  his  decrees.     It  is  thanks 
to  him,  and  to  him  alone,  that  all  the 


ill-feeling  toward  the  Jewish  race  has  dis- 
appeared in  England,  and  that  Hebrews, 

who,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Victorian 
era,  were  not  even  admitted  to  the  full 
rights  and  privileges  of  ordinary  citizen- 
ship, are  now  to  be  found  occupying  seats 
in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  very  front 
rank  of  the  most  smart,  aristocratic  and 
exclusive  circles  of  society.  It  is  thanks 
to  him,  too,  that  hard  drinking  and 
coarseness  of  language  have  gone  out  of 
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fashion.  When  he  was  a  boy  it  was  con- 
sidered bad  form  for  a  gentleman  to  re- 
tire to  rest  otherwise  than  "  drunk  as  a 
lord,"  while  almost  every  phrase  spoken 
was  embellished  by  appalling  blasphemy  ; 
and  if  a  higher  tone  of  morality  and  a 
greater  sense  of  propriety  now  prevail  in 
England  than  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  it  is  to  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  unobtrusive  but  very  excellent 
care  that  King  Edward  has  taken  to  keep 
out  of  society  those  who  have  forfeited 
their  right  to  remain  within  its  pale. 

Yet  another  illustration  of  his  extraor- 
dinary tact  is  the  profound  ignorance  in 
which  throughout  the  last  forty  years  he 
has  kept  his  countrymen,  and  even  his 
most  close  and  intimate  friends,  on  the 
subject  of  his  political  views.    Only  those 
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who  are  acquainted  with  the  violence  of  ing  races  throughout  the  world.  Yacht- 
passions  in  English  politics,  and  who  can  ing,  horse  racing  and  shooting  are  the 
recall  the  altogether  unconstitutional  phases  of  sport  for  which  he  has  manf- 
partisanship  of  the  various  sons  of  King  fested  the  greatest  predilection,  and  I 
George  II  and  of  King  George  III,  can  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  was  never  so 
realize  the  discretion  that  King  Edward  happy  in  his  life  as  on  the  first  occasion 
has  manifested  during  the  last  four  dec-  on  which  he  won  the  Derby.  The  de- 
ades  in  this  particular.  light    publicly    manifested    on    the    race 

Of  his  friendship  for  the  United  States  course  that  day  by  his  consort,  who,  ordi- 
— a  friendship  so  pronounced  that  it  led  narily  so  self-possessed,  was  almost  be- 
to  his  London  residence  being  nicknamed  side  herself  with  enthusiasm,  constituted 
the  "  White  House  " — I  could  discourse  an  eloquent  demonstration  of  the  close 
at  much  greater  length  than  the  space  intimacy  between  this  royal  couple  to 
accorded  to  me  in  these  columns  permits,  which  I  have  borne  tribute  above,  and  of 
and  could  furnish  many  striking  illustra-  the  extent  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
tions,  not  merely  of  his  admiration  of  the  to  share  one  another's  joys  and  sorrows. 
charm  and  brilliancy  of  the  American  It  is  this  devotion  to  sport  as  much  as 
woman,  but  likewise  of  his  appreciation  anything  else  which  brings  King  Edward 
of  the  well-bred  and  clever  American  so  thoroughly  in  touch  with  his  country- 
man.    Indeed  King  Edward  had  several  men. 

close  American  friends  of  the  male  per-  With  a  record   free  from  all  but  the 

suasion,   who   owe   their   intimacy   with  most  venial  sins,  but  indicating  in  a  thou- 

His    Majesty   not    to   any    social    status  sand  ways  that  he  is  an  honorable  and 

which  they  may  enjoy  in  this  country,  true-hearted  gentleman  with  an  ingrained 

but  solely  to  their  possession  of  tact,  wit  horror  of  everything  that  is  mean  and 

and  intellect,  coupled  with  gracious  pres-  vulgar,  and  possessed  of  sound  common 

ence  and  well-bred  manners.  sense  and   innate    honesty    of    purpose, 

I  should  not  like  to  conclude  this  little  King  Edward  comes  to  the  throne  en  joy- 
sketch  of  King  Edward,  at  whose  hands  ing  a  degree  of  popularity  to  which  no 
I  have  since  my  boyhood  received  many  other  sovereign  has  been  able  to  lay  claim 
and  many  a  kindness,  without  paying  a  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  Crown, 
glowing  tribute  to  his  fondness  of  sport  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  it 
in  the  best  and  broadest  sense  of  the  will  diminish  during  the  reign  of  this 
word,  a  characteristic  that  cannot  fail  to  good  and  tried  friend  of  the  United 
appeal  in  his  favor  to  the  English-speak-  States. 

New  York  City. 
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By  John  Ward  Stimson 

HEY     tell     me     that     John     Brown     is     Then  he  stood  in  my  window  so  white ! 
"  dead  !  "  With  his  granite  face  grim  in  the  light 


That  he  sleeps  "  in  his  grave  "—in  a  bed  And  the  Christ  Child  he  clasped  to  his  side 
Of  the  rocks  and  the  sands,  and  the  snow,  As  he  said:  "  For  this  Child  I  once  died!  " 
And  the  forests  of  long,  long  ago ! 

But  parting,  as  tho  they  must  go, 
But  I  tell  them  I  wave  what  they  say  They  looked  in  my  heart  and  said  low  : 

To  the  winds  and  the  snow  drifts  at  play !         "  There  are  so  many  millions  to  save, 
For  at  midnight,  at  Christmas,  he  came,  Can    one    '  sleep/    in    one's    '  peace/    in    one's 

Tn  the  moonlight,  the  mystery,  the  flame!  'grave'?" 

Saranac  Lake,  N,  Y. 


Alexandra,  Queen  Consort  of  Great    Britain. 

By  the  Baron  de  Stampenbourg. 

ENGLAND  has  lost  a  great  queen  in  dressed  lady,"  at  least  not  according  to 
Victoria,  and  gained  a  worthy  sue-  the  current  notion  of  how  such  a  creature 
cessor  to  her  in  Alexandra.  She  must  look.  I  am  not  sure  but  what  the 
is  an  embodiment  of  the  qualities  chief-  street  dress  adopted  by  her  for  such  tours 
ly  admired  in  Victoria  by  the  British  peo-  cf  incognito  could  be  duplicated  in  any 
pic — royalty  and  womanhood  blended  in  American  department  store  for  a  ten-dol- 
a  distinct  personality.  She  has  had  am-  lar  bill.  Beyond  a  simple  pin  in  the  col- 
ple  experience  in  matters  of  state  for  lar  I  don't  remember  ever  seeing  her 
more  than  a  generation,  during  which  display  any  jewelry  in  public,  when  thus 
the  ever  more  retiring  Victoria  was  wont  quietly  walking  about  in  the  capital  of 
to  disburden  on  her  many  functions,  and  her  home.  She  always  wore  plain  calf 
much  representative  work.  As  a  woman  skin  shoes,  apparently  of  the  trusty  Brit- 
she  has  the  advantage  of  having  been  ish  make,  which  sacrifices  style  for  corn- 
brought  up  by  that  most  painstaking  and  fort.  Not  even  as  much  as  a  patent 
exacting  of  educators,  her  mother,  the  leather  tip  would  she  tolerate.  A  plain 
late  Queen  Louise  of  Denmark.  sailor  hat  slightly  tilted  forward  on  her 
It  was  my  fortune  to  be  in  a  position  calm  brow,  a  neatly  tied  veil,  and  a  pair 
where  I  had  frequent  opportunity  to  see  of  Randers  gloves,  finished  the  attire  of 
the  present  British  Queen  in  person,  and  Her  Royal  Highness.  Obviously  this 
to  observe  the  characteristic  features  of  Puritanic  "  style  "  was  adopted  by  her  to 
her  nature  when  she  was  the  Princess  avoid  notice,  and  to  enable  her  by  actual 
of  Wales,  and  as  such  visited  her  home  contact  with  the  plain  people  to  get  some 
among  the  Danes.  On  such  occasions  she  insight  into  life  outside  her  sphere.  In 
was  generally  apt  to  unbend,  showing  the  spite  of  her  clever  disguise  not  a  few- 
people  more  of  her  own  womanly  self  people  would  recognize  her,  and  with 
and  less  of  the  ermine  lining  of  her  cloak,  profound  bows  salute  her  by  removing 
Her  scepter  became  a  parasol ;  her  crown  their  hats.  In  an  American  city  she 
a  jaunty  straw  hat;  her  jeweled  orb  a  would  have  had  a  crowd  at  her  heels.  In 
tennis  ball.  She  would  walk  about  the  Copenhagen  such  a  thing  would  have 
streets  of  Copenhagen  as  modestly  and  been  regarded  as  an  insult.  Never  in  a 
unpretentiously  as  any  well-bred  lady —  single  instance  have  I  seen,  or  heard  of, 
something  decorum  forbade  her  to  do  in  the  present  Queen  of  England  being  fol- 
London.  I  have  seen  her  when  she  was  lowed  about  by  the  curious  when  she 
entirely  unescorted,  and  she  seldom  would  thus  unbend  and  cheat  etiquette  of 
availed  herself  of  the  usual  and  almost  its  daily  claims  upon  her  person, 
obligatory  detective  protection  in  dis-  Of  a  certain  day  I  appointed  myself 
guise.  As  soon  as  she  put  foot  on  Dan-  her  private,  tho  unsolicited,  detective,  fol- 
ish  ground  the  fear  of  assassination,  al-  lowing  her  at  a  respectful  distance  to  see 
ways  present  in  the  minds  of  royal  per-  where  she  would  go,  and  how  she  would 
sons,  seemed  to  be  dispelled  from  her  ap-.  spend  her  time.  I  remember  that  she 
prehension,  and  she  would  walk  about  as  walked  from  the  Amalienborg  Palace, 
unconcernedly  as  if  anarchism  were  a  through  the  Gronningen  Park  to  Os- 
mere  dream  and  every  citizen  in  the  terbro  (the  East  End),  where  she  turned 
country  her  private  detective.  Un-  to  the  left  down  Oster  Sogade,  following 
doubtedly  this  was  in  a  sense  the  case  as  the  city  lakes  as  far  as  Gyldenlovesgade, 
far  as  her  own  country  was  concerned.  where  she  turned  straight  into  the  busiest 
On  such  private  excursions  of  hers  she  streets  of  Copenhagen.  She  bought  a 
was  invariably  dressed  with  a  simplicity  bouquet  of  violets  from  a  flower  girl,  pat- 
and  modesty  that  barely  complied  with  ting  her  cheeks  as  she  passed  on.  She 
the  demands  of  fashion.  She  did  not  by  looked  in  several  store  windows,  not  by 
any  means  look  the  part  of  a  "  stylishly  any  means  those  of  the  millinery  or  the 
304 
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tailoring  trade,  but  mostly  the  poor  shops, 
the  modest  display  of  the  "  speakhoker  " 
(the  secondary  butcher),  the  cobbler's, 
tjie  baker's,  the  pawnshop's  tawdry,  ple- 
beian show.  Evidently  she  was  bent  on 
studying  certain  aspects  of  the  life  of  the 
plain  people.  I  did  not  see  her  entering 
any  stores.  On  her  reaching  Halm- 
torvet  it  began  to  drizzle.  She  lined  up 
on  the  curb  with  some  other  people  to 
catch  the  "  bus."  On  entering  the  "  bus  " 
a  stout  old  man  with  two  elderly  ladies 
forced  his  way  in  front  of  her  with  the 
raw,  selfish  forwardness  peculiar  to  some 
people.      I  watched  her  face  as  she  gently 


OUEEN    ALEXANDRA, 
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fell  back,  allowing  Mr.  Tradesman  to  em- 
bark with  his  bejeweled  "  ladies  "  in  ad- 
vance of  her.  Not  a  sign  of  disapproval 
nn  her  features;  merely  a  sort  of  naive 
surprise ;  absolutely  no  comment.  In 
paying  her  fare  she  gave  the  exact 
change — 10  ore  (2^2  cents)  from  a 
pocket  book  that  was  neither  gorgeous 
nor  "  well-lined."  She  seemed  to  take  a 
certain  inward  pleasure  in  listening  to  the 
talk  of  a  couple  of  carpenter's  apprentices 
sitting  next  to  her  with  a  chest  of  tools 
between  them.  She  did  not,  however, 
turn  to  look  at  them,  but  at  times  the  fine 
lines  of  her  mouth  were  on  the  verge  of 


protracting  into  a  smile  at  the  drollery  of 
the  lads. 

My  clearest  recollection  of  the  present 
Queen  Alexandra  dates  back  some  ten 
years  ago,  when  she  unexpectedly  visited 
my  aunt's,  Lady  Wain's,  summer  cottage 
in  Spurveskjul.  It  is  not  likely  she 
would  ever  have  found  this  quaintly  hid- 
den cottage  on  her  own  hand,  were  it  not 
for  her  mother,  the  Queen  Louise,  who 
brought  her  there,  being  herself  a  not  in- 
frequent, tho  most  informal,  caller  on  my 
aunt.  I  was  in  the  cottage  at  the  time 
in  the  uniform  of  a  "  middie  "  of  the 
Royal  Navy ;  but  did  not  exactly  behave 
according  to  the  regulations.  While  I 
was  cruising  about  the  pantry,  bent  on 
capturing  a  supply  of  "  shore  grub  "  for  a 
fishing  trip  1  had  planned  with  a  friend, 
a  noise  in  the  adjoining  anteroom 
nailed  me  to  the  spot  with  apprehension. 
In  stormed  the  housekeeper,  as  breathless 
as  if  she  had  been  in  a  running  race, 
ejaculating:  "The  Queen!"  My  aunt, 
who  was  resting  upstairs,  was  roused.  I 
dropped  all  thought  of  assaulting  my 
aunt's  famous  preserves  and  slipped  into 
the  hothouse,  where,  hidden  among  the 
shrubbery,  I  could  spy  upon  the  royal 
personage  without  much  chance  of  being 
detected.  To  my  surprise  there  were 
"  two  queens,"  or  rather  the  present  Brit- 
ish Queen  with  her  mother,  the  late  Queen 
of  Denmark.  They  talked  amiably  and 
in  low,  conversational  voices  with  my 
aunt,  who  could  not  have  made  her  ap- 
pearance more  swiftly  if  the  house  had 
been  on  fire.  The  Princess  of  Wales 
went  over  some  family  albums,  stopping 
at  some  of  the  pictures  and  asking  for  in- 
formation. She  looked  so  sweet  and 
charming  in  her  fluffy,  white  summer 
dress  as  she  sat  in  a  rustic  chair,  the  sun 
falling  on  her  high-set,  chestnut-brown 
hair,  I  had  a  good  mind  to  go  right  up 
to  her  and  kiss  her,  but — I  didn't.  Altho 
she  was  about  forty-eight  years  of  age 
at  the  time,  she  did  not  look  more  than 
thirty,  and  when  she  smiled  and  chatted 
one  felt  tempted  to  deduct  a  few  more 
years.  My  aunt  opened  the  door  to  the 
hothouse.  Now  I  thought  I  was  going 
to  get  caught.  The  very  shrubs  around 
me  trembled,  apparently, — or  was  it  my- 
self? But  the  royalties  stayed  on  the 
threshhold  without  invading  my  floral 
ambuscade.  I  heard  the  Princess  of 
Wales     say     in     Danish,      '  Nej,     hvor 
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nydeligt  og  friskt  De  har  det  her !  "  (Oh, 
how  charming  and  delicious  this  is!). 
1  Ier  voice  was  distinct,  but  mellow  rather 
than  clear  cut — a  typically  Danish  voice. 
Her  walk  was  grace  personified,  prom- 
enading. No  capricious  air.  No  stud- 
ied or  poseful  manner.  A  free,  natural, 
yet  perfectly  schooled  carriage,  with  a 
stride  as  easy  and  firm  as  it  was  void  of 
the  artificially  evolved  "  elastic  gait "  of 
the  actress.  It  was  delicious  in  watching 
her  to  think  that  this  gentle-mannered 
woman  who  moved  about  in  the  cot  as  if 
she  had  never  had  a  loftier  ceiling  above 
her  head  was  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
Her  deep  interest  in  the  Danish  peo- 
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pie  was  peculiarly  demonstrated  during 
a  talk  which  my  grandfather,  Bishop 
Wisby,  had  with  her  at  the  Fredensborg 
Castle.  Grandfather  being  a  story-teller 
of  the  old-fashioned  spellbinder  order, 
gave  Her  Royal  Highness  and  her  sis- 
ter, Dagmar,  then  Empress  of  Russia, 
such  a  graphic  version  of  the  troubles  be- 
setting the  peasantry  that  both  ladies, 
highly  moved,  volunteered  to  give  their 
assistance  to  any  organized  move  for  their 
relief  which  he  might  suggest.  In  his 
characteristic  fashion  the  Bishop  then  pro- 


posed a  regular  weekly  supply  of  "  candy 
and  coffee."  The  peasants  in  his  parish 
were  quite  willing  to  go  barefoot  if  the\- 
could  have  those  things,  said  he.  The 
royal  sisters  preferred  to  take  that  as  a 
joke.  But  he  was  in  dead  earnest,  and 
carried  out  the  scheme  himself.  Till  his 
dying  day  he  supplied  his  rurals  with  as 
much  coffee  and  candy  as  they  cared  to 
relieve  him  of. 

Alexandra  early  endeared  herself  to 
her  countrymen  by  the  manner  in  which 
she  encouraged  charity  and  movements 
of  a  benevolent  nature.  Her  various  gifts 
and  bequests  seem  rather  insignificant 
compared  to  the  wholesale  education 
mania  of  many  multi-millionaires.  She 
has  always  preferred  to  lend  a  hand  in 
person  rather  than  to  dispatch  the  mat- 
ter with  a  check,  which  is  always  an  un- 
certain gauge  of  the  true  sympathy  of  the 
giver.  At  the  numerous  bazars  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  which  she  has  attended 
she  has  repeatedly  contributed  some  sort 
of  needle-work  of  her  own  make.  These 
"  goods "  of  the  Princess  would  bring 
fancy  prices,  and  served  to  increase  the 
attendance  enormously.  The  things  con- 
tributed by  her  for  such  purposes  were 
mostly  of  useful,  seldom  of  an  orna- 
mental, nature.  I  remember  a  glowing 
red,  knitted,  woolen  petticoat  of  her 
make,  patterned  after  the  goods  used  by 
the  peasants,  that  was  auctioneered  off 
for  500  kroner  ($135).  A  pair  of  em- 
broidered slippers  and  a  fancy  couch 
pillow  brought  similar  prices. 

A  current  anecdote  shows  her  appre- 
ciation of  humor,  and  altho  pretty  nearly 
the  same  thing  has  been  told  about  pretty 
nearly  every  royal  person  in  Europe,  I 
have  no  diffidence  in  vouching  for  the 
Danish  authenticity  of  the  story.  She 
was  passing  along  the  highway,  unpre- 
tentiously dressed  as  usual,  in  company 
with  the  late  Czar  Alexander  III  and 
her  brother,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, when  a  peasant  came  along  with  a 
hay  rigging.  The  Crown  Prince  asked 
the  man  for  a  ride.  The  peasant,  who 
did  not  know  his  self-invited  passengers, 
took  them  on.  On  nearing  the  castle 
gates,  the  Czar  commanded  the  man  to 
drive  them  up  into  the  court  yard.  This 
the  peasant  said  he  was  afraid  to  do,  as 
no  one  was  allowed  there.  '  That's  the 
palace  of  the  King,"  he  emphasized. 
"  Never  mind,"  thundered  the  Czar,  "  you 
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do  as  I  say.     Don't  you  see  I  am  the  Czar  ily,  and  she  seems  to  have  formed  an  af- 

of    Russia !  "      "  And  I    am    the   Crown  fection    for   the    Russian    people     which 

Prince  of  Denmark,"  remarked  the  hold-  abides  with  her  to-day.     She  used  to  go 

er  of  this  title,  "and  this  is  H.  R.  H.  The  fishing     with     Czar     Alexander,     who, 

Princess  of  Wales !  "  against  her  entreaties,  persisted  in  using 

The  peasant  looked  quizzically  at  them  live  bait.  The  tender-hearted  Alexandra 
all  for  a  while,  then  he  squinted  and  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  him  to  her  way 
drawled  out :  "  Wall,  if  you  people  are  of  using  artificial  bait.  On  the  Fred- 
all  that,  I'm  the  Imperor  of  China !  "  eriksborg  lake  they  could  sometimes  be 
The  Princess  had  a  hearty  laugh  out  of  seen  paddling  about  in  an  old,  leaky 
this  incident,  and  translated  the  peasant's  skiff,  loaned  them  by  a  fisherman  there- 
remark  for  the  Czar,  who  only  had  a  about.  The  Czar  would  row  way  out 
smattering  knowledge  of  Danish.  into  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  one  day 

Few  people  know  the  secret  aspiration  he  exclaimed,  standing  up  in  the  primitive 

of  the  Princess  of  Wales  as  a  young  lady,  float :  "  Thank  God,  here  I  am  safe.  The 

She    wanted    to    be    an    actress.      Her  Nihilists  can't  reach  me  here.     If  I  were 

beauty,   her  perfection   of  manner,   and  in  Russia  the  shores  would  have  to  be 

her  not  inconsiderable  voice  only  tended  lined  with  infantry  before  I  would  begin 

to  encourage  her  in  an  attainment  of  her  to  feel  myself." 

ideal.    She  secretly  studied  the  great  play-  Russia  has  a  strong  friend  in  the  new 

wrights  behind  blinded  windows  at  a  late  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  this  affection 

hour,  when  she  was  supposed  to  be  in  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  fu- 

bed.     She  and  her  two  sisters,  Dagmar,  ture  diplomacy  between  these  two  rival 

now    Czaress   Dowager  of   Russia,   and  world  powers. 

Thyra,  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  ar-  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  long  had 
ranged  for  amateur  theatricals  on  an  im-  a  bitter  foe  in  Alexandra — eversincei864, 
provised  scale.  Alexandra  always  in-  when,  through  the  dastardly  cunning  di- 
sisted  on  playing  the  heroine.  Being  the  plomacy  of  Bismarck,  rather  than  be- 
oldest,  her  sisters  surrendered  the  mo-  cause  of  the  success  of  Von  Moltke's 
nopoly  to  her  unconditionally.  She  is  army  against  the  Danish,  the  part  of  the 
said  to  have  evinced  considerable  talent,  country  in  which  she  was  born  was  lost 
especially  in  character  portrayal.  As  to  the  Prussian  Eagle.  Bismarck's 
soon  as  her  mother,  the  late  Queen  scooping  in  of  the  provinces  Schleswig- 
Louise,  found  that  Alexandra  was  steal-  Holstein-Lauenburg  was  never  forgiven 
ing  the  hours  of  her  sleep  studying  by  Alexandra.  However,  the  present 
Goethe  and  Oehlenschlaeger,  manifest-  Emperor  of  Germany  being  a  grandson 
\ng  a  more  than  amateurish  propensity  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  and  with  Bis- 
for  the  stage,  she  banished  theatricals  marck  in  the  grave,  the  old  hatred  may 
from  the  castle  forever.  She  forthwith  have  been  appeased.  But  should  Ger- 
impressed  upon  her  artistically  inclined  many  ever  try  her  powder  on  Denmark 
daughter  that  she  was  put  into  the  world  again  it  is  likely  the  Kaiser  would  have 
for  something  of  greater  importance  to  face  a  political  influence  radiating 
than  amusing  people,  and  that  she  would  from  the  Queen  of  England  and  her  sis- 
have  to  give  up  all  thought  of  ever  being  ter  the  Czaress  Dowager  such  as  would 
permitted  to  follow  any  sort  of  a  profes-  break  his  ambition. 

sional  career.  Very  few  girls,  even  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  Alex- 
among  royalty,  have  had  an  opportunity  andra's  succession  to  the  British  throne 
to  give  up  as  much  for  a  professional  as  Queen  Consort  will  have  a  marked 
choice  as  Alexandra  was  ready  to  lay  bearing  for  good  on  European  diplo- 
upon  the  shrine  of  scenic  art  at  that  time.  macy.  She  has  had  nearly  four  decades 
Later  on,  at  her  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  experience  in  matters  of  state  as  rep- 
of  Wales,  her  splendid  destiny  dawned  resenting  the  Queen,  and  she  possesses 
upon  her,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  an  influence  over  King  Edward  for  the 
"  stage-struck  "  Alexandra,  altho  she  re-  better.  She  belongs  to  that  not  over- 
mains  to-day  the  patron  of  the  art.  plentiful  class  of  female  potentates  who 

Her  sister  Dagmar's  marriage  to  Czar  insist  on  the  rights  of  womanhood  before 

Alexander  III  brought  her  into  close  in-  the  privileges  of  state, 

timacy  with  the  Russian  Imperial  fam-  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


How    Shall    We    Escape?' 


By  Count   Leo  Tolstoy 


1 


AHOY  is  born  in  the  country.  Labor- 
ing always  with  his  father,  his 
grandfather,  his  mother,  he  sees 
each  year  the  finest  crops  from  the  fields 
he  and  his  father  have  ploughed,  har- 
rowed and  sowed — the  fields  that  his 
mother     and     sister    have    mowed    and 


COUNT   LEO   TOLSTOY. 

reaped,  binding  the  corn  into  the  sheaves 
which  he  himself  has  helped  to  stack — he 
sees  always  that  his  father  carries  the 
best  of  these  crops,  not  to  his  own  house, 
but  to  the  squire's  barn  beyond  the  manor 
gardens. 

As  they  pass  the  manor  house  with  the 
creaking  cart  he  and  his  father  have  piled 
up,  the  boy  sees  on  the  veranda  a  richly 
dressed  lady  seated  at  a  table  spread  with 
a    silver    kettle,    fine    china,    cakes    and 
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sweets;  on  the  other  side  of  the  carriage 
drive  he  sees  the  squire's  two  sons  in 
shining  shoes  and  embroidered  shirts 
playing  ball  on  the  smooth  lawn. 

The  ball  is  knocked  over  the  cart. 
"  Pick  it  up,  boy,"  cries  one  of  the  young 
gentlemen. 

"  Pick  it  up,  Johnny !  "  shouts  the 
father  to  his  son,  taking  off  his  cap  and 
walking  by  the  side  of  the  cart  holding 
the  reins. 

"  What  does  it  mean?  "  thinks  the  boy. 
"  I  am  tired  with  work  while  they  are 
playing;  yet  I  must  fetch  the  balls  for 
them." 

But  he  fetches  the  ball,  and  the  young 
gentleman  takes  it  from  the  coarse  sun- 
burnt peasant-boy's  hand  with  fine  white 
fingers,  and  returns  to  the  game  without 
noticing  him. 

The  boy's  father  has  gone  on  with  the 
cart.  The  boy  runs  along  the  road  to 
catch  up,  kicking  up  the  dust  with  his 
clumsy,  worn-out  boots,  and  together 
they  reach  the  barn  crowded  with  carts 
and  sheaves.  The  bustling  overseer,  his 
canvas  jacket  wet  with  sweat  at  the  back, 
and  a  stick  in  his  hand,  greets  the  boy's 
father  with  an  oath  for  driving  up  to  the 
wrong  place.  The  father  apologizes, 
turns  back  wearily,  lugging  at  the  reins 
of  the  exhausted  horse,  and  stops  at  the 
further  side. 

The  boy  approaches  his  father,  and 
asks  :  "  Father,  why  do  we  bring  our  corn 
to  him  ?     Haven't  we  grown  it  ?  " 

"  Because  the  land  is  theirs,"  answers 
his  father,  angrily. 

"  Who  gave  them  the  land,  then?  " 

"  Go  and  ask  the  overseer  there.  He'll 
explain  it  to  you.     Do  you  see  his  stick  ?  " 

"  But  what  will  they  do  with  this 
corn?" 

"  Thrash  it  and  grind  it,  and  then  sell 
it." 

"  And  what  will  they  do  with  the 
money  ?  " 

"  They'll  buy  those  cakes  with  it  that 
you  saw  on  the  table  when  we  passed." 

The  boy  becomes  quiet  and  thoughtful. 
But  he  has  little  time  for  thought.     The 
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men  shout  to  his  father  to  bring  his  cart 
nearer.  He  pulls  the  horse  up  to  the 
stacks,  climbs  to  the  top  of  his  load,  un- 
ties the  rope,  and  wearily  hands  the 
sheaves  up  one  by  one,  straining  his 
hernia*  with  each  effort ;  while  the  boy 
holds  the  old  mare,  whom  he  has  driven 
for  the  last  two  years,  brushing  away  the 
Hies  as  his  father  tells  him,  and  wonder- 
ing, for  he  cannot  understand,  why  the 
land  does  not  belong  to  those  who  work 
it,  but  to  those  young  gentlemen  who 
play  about  in  fancy  shirts  and  drink  tea 
and  eat  cakes. 

The  boy  thinks  about  this  continually ; 
when  waking,  when  going  to  sleep,  when 
attending  the  horses,  but  finds  no  answer. 
Every  one  says  it  is  as  it  should  be — and 
lives  accordingly. 

So  he  grows  up.  He  marries.  Chil- 
dren are  born  to  him,  and  they  ask  the 
same  question,  and  also  wonder ;  and  he 
answers  them  as  his  father  answered  him. 

And  they,  too,  living  in  poverty  and 
subjection,  labor  for  idle  strangers. 

So  he  lives,  and  so  live  all  around  him. 

Wherever  he  goes  it  is  the  same ;  and, 
according  to  the  stones  of  the  passing 
pilgrims,  it  is  the  same  everywhere. 
Everywhere  laborers  overwork  them- 
selves for  idle,  rich  landlords.  Suffer 
from  rupture,  asthma,  consumption; 
drink  in  despair ;  and  die  before  their 
time.  Women  overstrain  themselves, 
cooking,  washing,  mending,  tending  the 
cattle ;  wither  and  grow  prematurely  old 
from  overpowering  and  incessant  labor. 

And  everywhere  those  for  whom  they 
work  indulge  in  horses  and  carriages  and 
pet  dogs,  conservatories  and  games,  from 
one  year  to  another ;  each  day  from  morn- 
ing till  evening,  dressing  as  if  for  a  holi- 
day, playing,  eating  and  drinking,  as  not 
one  of  those  who  work  for  them  could 
do,  even  on  a  holiday. 

II. 

Why  is  this? 

The  first  answer  that  presents  itself  to 
the  rural  laborer  is  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  land  having  been  taken  from  him 
and  given  to  those  who  do  not  work  it. 
So  that  the  working  peasant  either  has  no 
land,  or  so  little  that  he  cannot  support 
himself  and  his  family  on  it,  and  must 
therefore  either  starve    or  rent  the  land 

*  Owing  to  often  having  overstrained  themselves,  a 
great  number  of  Russian  peasants  suffer  from  chronic 
hernia.— Trans. 


adjoining  his  own,  but  possessed  by  those 
who  do  not  work  it;  to  rent  it  consenting 
of  necessity  to  whatever  terms  are  de- 
manded. 

So  it  appears  at  first  sight,  but,  on  sec- 
ond thoughts,  there  are  peasants  who 
have  land  sufficient  to  support  them,  and 
yet  they  too,  all,  or  part  of  them,  yield 
themselves  to  the  same  slavery. 

Again,  why  is  this? 

It  is  because  the  peasant  needs  money 
to  buy  ploughs,  scythes,  horseshoes  and 
building  materials,  oil,  tea,  sugar,  wine, 
rope,  salt,  matches,  tobacco  and  clothes  ; 
whereas  the  money  he  earns  by  selling  his 
produce  is  continually  being  extorted 
from  him  in  the  shape  of  taxes  direct  and 
indirect,  and  by  increasing  the  prices  of 
the  things  he  purchases,  so  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  peasants  cannot  procure  the 
money  they  need  otherwise  than  by  sell- 
ing themselves  as  wage  slaves  to  those 
who  have  money. 

And  this  is  what  the  peasants,  their 
wives  and  children,  do.  Some  sell  them- 
selves in  their  own  neighborhood,  others 
sell  themselves  far  away  in  the  towns  as 
servants,  coachmen,  wet  nurses,  maids, 
attendants,  waiters,  and  especially  as  fac- 
tory-workers, whole  families  thus  remov- 
ing to  the  towns.  Having  sold  them- 
selves in  the  towns  in  these  capacities 
country  folk  lose  the  habits  of  agricul- 
tural work  and  simplicity  of  life ;  they 
grow  accustomed  to  town  food,  clothing 
and  drink,  and  by  these  new  habits  yet 
further  confirm  their  bondage. 

Thus  it  is  not  merely  want  of  land 
which  causes  the  laborer  to  become  en- 
slaved to  the  rich  ;  the  causes  are  to  be 
found  also  in  the  taxes  and  the  high 
prices  charged  for  the  necessaries  of  life 
and  the  luxurious  town  habits  to  which 
country  laborers  become  accustomed 
when  they  abandon  their  villages.  The 
present  slavery  originated  in  the  land 
being  taken  away  from  the  laborers,  but 
it  is  maintained  and  increased  by  taxes, 
and  is  confirmed  and  strengthened  by 
the  circumstance  that  men  lose  the  habit 
of  agricultural  labor,  and  become  accus- 
tomed to  town  luxury,  which  can  be  satis- 
fied only  by  selling  themselves  as  slaves 
to  those  who  have  money.  And  this  slav- 
ery is  continually  spreading,  and  affirm- 
ing and  establishing  itself  more  and 
more. 

In  villages  men  live  half  famished,  in 
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increasing  toil  and  privations — slaves  of 
the  landowners. 

In  towns  and  factories  workingmen 
live  generation  after  generation,  physic- 
ally and  morally  depraved  by  dull,  mo- 
notonous, unhealthy  and  unnatural  labor 
— slaves  of  the  capitalists. 

Every  year  the  condition  of  both 
classes  becomes  steadily  worse.  In  the 
villages  peasants  are  growing  more  and 
more  destitute  as  greater  numbers  leave 
the  country  for  the  factories.  In  the 
towns,  altho  the  workmen  do  not  get 
poorer,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  be- 
come better  off,  yet  they  are  growing 
more  and  more  intemperate,  more  and 
more  incapable  of  any  other  kind  of  labor 
than  the  one  they  are  accustomed  to,  and 
are  therefore  falling  more  and  more  into 
the  power  of  the  factory  owners. 

Thus  the  power  of  the  landowners  and 
factory  owners  and  of  the  wealthy  classes 
generally  is  becoming  stronger  and 
stronger,  while  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ingmen is  beconrng  worse  and  worse. 
How  can  we  escape  from  these  condi- 
tions, and  is  any  escape  possible? 

III. 

It  would  seem  that  deliverance  from 
land  slavery  could  be  easily  effected. 
The  only  thing  required  would  be  the 
recognition  of  a  self-evident  truth  which 
men  would  never  have  doubted  if  they 
were  not  deceived — namely,  that  every 
man  that  is  born  has  the  same  right  to 
support  himself  from  the  land  as  he  has 
to  the  air  or  the  sun-light ;  and  that  there- 
fore no  man  has  the  right  to  regard  any 
land  he  does  not  cultivate  as  his  own,  or 
to  prevent  others  from  cultivating  it. 

But  no  Government  will  ever  sanction 
this  freedom,  for  most  of  the  individuals 
who  form  Governments  are  landowners ; 
and  on  the  possession  of  this  property  is 
based  their  existence.  They  know  this, 
and  hold  tight  to  their  privilege  and  de- 
fend it. 

About  thirty  years  ago  Henry  George 
suggested  not  only  a  reasonable,  but  a 
perfectly  practicable  scheme  of  emanci- 
pating the  land  from  private  ownership. 
But  neither  in  America  nor  in  England 
(in  France  it  is  not  even  spoken  of)  has 
this  scheme  been  accepted.  Various  ref- 
utations of  it  have  been  attempted,  but 
as  they  failed  the  idea  was  simply  boy- 
cotted. 


If  this  scheme  was  not  accepted  either 
in  England  or  in  America,  there  is  even 
less  hope  of  its  being  accepted  in  auto- 
cratic States  such  as  Germany,  Austria 
and  Russia. 

In  Russia  we  have  vast  expanses  of 
land  usurped  by  private  individuals,  by 
the  Czar  and  the  Imperial  family,  and 
there  is  no  hope  of  these  people — who 
without  their  right  to  landed  property 
would  feel  as  helpless  as  fledglings  fallen 
from  their  nest — relinquishing  or  permit- 
ting any  infringement  on  their  right 
without  struggling  to  their  utmost  to 
maintain  it. 

Therefore,  as  long  as  power  remains 
in  the  hands  of  Governments  composed 
of  landowners,  there  will  be  no  emanci- 
pation of  the  land. 

Deliverance  from  taxation  is  as  impos- 
sible, and  even  more  so.  The  whole  Gov- 
ernment, from  its  head,  the  sovereign, 
down  to  the  last  official,  lives  by  taxation. 
Therefore  the  suppression  of  taxes  by 
Governments  themselves  is  as  impossible 
as  the  destruction  of  a  man's  only  means 
of  existence  by  the  man  himself. 

It  is  true  that  some  Governments  are 
apparently  attempting  to  relieve  the  peo- 
ple from  the  burden  of  general  taxation 
by  means  of  income  taxes  drawn  from 
the  wealthy  classes,  increasing  such  taxes 
as  the  income  grows.  But  this  trans- 
ference from  one  class  of  taxation  to  an- 
other cannot  alleviate  the  condition  of  the 
people,  because  the  moneyed  classes — i.  e., 
merchants,  landowners  and  capitalists, 
proportionately  with  the  increase  of  taxa- 
tion will  augment  the  prices  of  rents, 
land  and  all  necessities  of  life,  and  will 
lower  wages,  so  that  the  whole  weight  of 
taxation  will  still  be  borne  by  the  work- 
ing classes. 

Numbers  of  measures  have  been  sug- 
gested by  contemporary  scientists  for 
liberating  the  working  classes  from  the 
slavery  caused  by  the  capitalistic  appro- 
priation of  the  instruments  of  production  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  measures  it  is 
believed  that  the  workmen's  wages  must 
continually  increase,  their  working  hours 
continually  decrease,  and  ultimately  all 
instruments  of  production  must  pass 
from  the  hands  of  the  masters  to  those  of 
the  workers.  The  workers,  thus  becom- 
ing possessed  of  all  factories  and  work- 
shops, will  no  longer  be  obliged  to  sur- 
render a  part  of  their  labor  to  the  capital- 
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ist,  but  will  receive  full  exchange  for 
their  toil  and  all  articles  of  consumption 
necessary  to  their  life.  This  plan  has 
been  promulgated  in  England,  America 
and  Germany  for  the  last  30  years,  but 
until  now  its  realization  has  not  been  at- 
tained, nor  is  there  the  slightest  approach 
to  its  fulfilment.  Trades  unions  and 
strikes  have  been  organized,  by  means  of 
which  the  working  classes  sometimes  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  higher  wages  and  a  re- 
duction of  working  hours ;  but  as  the 
Governments,  bound  by  the  capitalists,  do 
not,  and  never  will,  permit  the  instruments 
of  production  to  be  taken  from  their  pres- 
ent owners,  the  position  remains  prac- 
tically unchanged.  And  as  the  men  who 
receive  higher  pay  for  less  hours  increase 
their  requirements  they  thus  remain  in 
the  same  slavery. 

So  it  is  evident  that  the  slavery  of  the 
working  classes  will  never  be  abolished 
while  Governments  continue :  First,  to 
maintain  landed  property  in  the  hands  of 
non-laboring  landowners ;  second,  to 
collect  direct  and  indirect  taxes ;  and 
third,  to  defend  and  uphold  capitalistic 
propertv. 

IV. 

'  The  slavery  of  the  workingmen  is 
caused  by  the  existence  of  Governments ! 
If  this  bondage  is  the  result  of  the  Gov- 
ernments, then,  for  the  necessary  emanci- 
pation, it  is  indispensable  that  the  exist- 
ing Governments  should  be  overthrown, 
and  such  new  ones  established  as  would 
grant  free  use  of  land,  the  suppression  of 
taxes  and  the  transference  of  capital  and 
factories  into  the  hands  and  management 
of  the  workers/' 

There  are  some  who  proclaim  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  solution,  and  prepare 
for  it.  But,  fortunately  (for  such  ac- 
tion, always  connected  with  violence  and 
murder,  is  immoral  and  detrimental  to 
the  end  in  view,  as  repeatedly  demon- 
strated in  history),  such  an  undertaking 
is  impossible  at  the  present  time. 

The  days  are  long  past  when  Govern- 
ments naively  believed  they  were  or- 
dained for  the  welfare  of  the  people  and 
took  no  measure  to  insure  themselves 
against  revolutions  (moreover,  they  had 
none  of  the  modern  means  of  communica- 
tion, telegraphs,  telephones,  railways), 
and  consequently  were  easily  over- 
thrown, as  in  England  in  1640,  in  France 


during  the  Great  Revolution  and  after, 
and  in  Germany  in  '48.  Since  then  there 
has  been  only  one  revolution,  in  1871,  and 
that  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

At  the  present  day  revolutions  and  the 
upsetting  of  Governments  are  simply  im- 
possible. Impossible  because  Govern- 
ments, being  now  aware  of  their  useless- 
ness  and  perniciousness,  and  of  the  fact 
that  no  one  any  longer  believes  in  their 
sanctity,  are  guided  only  by  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  and,  using  all  the 
means  they  possess,  are  continually  on 
their  guard  against  anything  which  might 
not  only  overthrow,  but  even  shake  their 
authority. 

Every  Government  at  the  present  time 
has  an  army  of  officials  united  by  rail- 
ways, telegraphs  and  telephones ;  it  has 
fortresses  and  prisons,  with  all  the  newest 
improvements  of  photography  and  an- 
thropometrical  measurements ;  explosive 
mines,  artillery  and  rifles,  and  all  the 
most  perfected  instruments  of  coercion  in 
existence.  And  as  soon  as  any  new  ap- 
pliance appears  it  is  immediately  adopted 
by  Governments  for  their  purpose  of  self- 
preservation. 

They  maintain  organizations  of  spies, 
of  bribed  clergy,  bribed  scientists  and  ar- 
tists and  a  corrupted  press.  And,  above 
all,  every  Government  has  at  its  disposal 
a  mass  of  officers  perverted  by  patriotism, 
money  and  hypnotism,  and  millions  of 
physically  strong  and  morally  undevel- 
oped twenty-one-year-old  children  called 
soldiers ;  or  a  conglomeration  of  hirelings 
stupefied  by  discipline  and  ready  for  any 
crime  their  commanders  may  direct  them 
to  commit. 

Therefore  it  is  impossible  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  abolish  by  force  a  Government 
which  possesses  such  resources  and  is 
continually  on  its  guard.  No  Govern- 
ment will  ever  permit  it.  And  as  long  as 
Governments  exist  they  will  maintain 
taxation  and  private  ownership  of  land 
and  capital,  because  great  landowners 
and  capitalists  and  officials  paid  from  the 
taxes  form  the  Governments. 

Every  attempt  of  the  workingman  to 
take  possession  of  the  land  belonging  to 
private  owners  will  certainly  end  as  it  has 
always  ended,  by  soldiers  coming  and 
punishing  and  dispersing  those  who  are 
endeavoring  to  get  the  land.  Every  at- 
tempt to  avoid  paying  taxes  will  also  end 
in  the  same  way — soldiers  will  come,  will 
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seize  what  is  required  to  meet  the  taxes 
and  severely  chastise  those  who  refuse 
what  is  demanded.  This  will  also  hap- 
pen to  those  who  will  attempt — I  do  not 
say  to  seize  the  instruments  of  production 
and  the  factories — but  even  to  merely  sus- 
tain a  strike  or  prevent  other  workmen 
from  lowering  the  price  of  labor  ;  soldiers 
will  come  and  disperse  the  offenders,  as 
is  always  occurring  in  Europe  and  Rus- 
sia. 

While  soldiers  are  in  the  hands  of  Gov- 
ernments which  exist  by  taxation,  and  are 
bound  by  the  owners  of  land  and  capital, 
no  revolution  is  possible.  Therefore  so 
long  as  Governments  have  the  armies  at 
their  command  the  system  of  society  will 
always  be  m  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  those  who  have  that  command. 

V. 

The  question  therefore  naturally  pre- 
sents itself — who  are  these  soldiers? 

They  are  the  very  men  who  have  been 
robbed  of  their  land,  and  from  whom 
taxes  are  extorted,  and  who  are  wage 
slaves  to  the  capitalists. 

Why  then  do  these  soldiers  go  against 
themselves?  They  cannot  do  otherwise, 
because  by  a  long  course  of  training,  so- 
called  "  religious  "  education  and  hypno- 
tism, they  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  in 
which  they  can  no  longer  reason,  but  only 
obey. 

The  Governments,  having  in  their 
hands  the  money  extorted  from  the  peo- 
ple, bribe  with  this  money  various  kinds 
of  officials  to  enlist  soldiers,  and  then  hire 
military  commanders  to  train  them — i.  e., 
to  deprive  these  men  of  their  human  con- 
sciousness— but  above  all,  they  bribe  with 
this  money  schoolmasters  and  clergy,  who 
in  various  ways  instil  into  children  and 
adults  the  idea  that  soldiering — i.  e., 
preparation  for  murder — is  not  only  an 
occupation  useful  to  mankind,  but  a 
righteous  and  godly  one. 

And  year  after  year,  altho  these  men 
see  that  they  and  their  like  contribute  to 
the  enslaving  of  the  people  by  the  wealthy 
and  governing  classes,  they  submissively 
continue  to  become  soldiers  and,  having 
done  so,  unmurmuringly  fulfil  all  that  is 
demanded  of  them,  be  it  not  only  the  evi- 
dent ill-treatment  of  their  fellows,  but 
even  the  murder  of  their  parents. 

Bribed  officials,  military  teachers  and 
the  clergy  prepare  soldiers  by  stupefying 


them.  Soldiers,  at  the  command  of  their 
superiors,  and  with  threats  of  imprison- 
ment and  death,  despoil  the  land  of  its 
wealth  by  means  of  taxes  and  appropriate 
the  profits  of  factories  and  commerce  in 
the  interests  of  the  ruling  classes.  In 
their  turn  these  ruling  classes  spend  part 
of  this  money  in  bribing  the  officials,  mili- 
tary teachers  and  clergy — and  so  the  cir- 
cle is  complete,  and  no  escape  is  possible. 

VI. 

The  solution  proposed  by  revolution- 
ists, to  meet  force  by  force,  is  manifestly 
impossible.  Governments  who  already 
possess  a  disciplined  force  will  never  per- 
mit the  formation  of  a  similarly  disci- 
plined opposing  force.  All  such  attempts 
during  the  last  century  show  how  futile 
they  are. 

Nor  can  the  solution  be  found  in  the 
suggestion  of  certain  Socialists :  to  or- 
ganize a  great  economical  power  which 
would  be  able  to  overcome  the  united 
forces  of  capitalism.  The  trades  unions 
will  never,  with  their  few  millions  of 
money,  be  able  to  compete  with  the  eco- 
nomic power  of  multi-millionaires,  al- 
ways upheld  by  military  force. 

Equally  impracticable  is  the  proposal 
of  other  Socialists :  that  of  gaining  the 
majority  in  Parliaments.  No  majority 
in  Parliament  will  be  able  to  carry  any- 
thing inimical  to  the  Government  so  long 
as  the  Government  has  the  troops  at  its 
command.  If  at  any  moment  the  deci- 
sions of  a  Parliament  were  to  threaten  the 
interests  of  the  ruling  classes  the  Gov- 
ernment would  dissolve  and  disperse  such 
a  Parliament,  as  always  has  been  and 
ever  will  be  the  case  while  the  army  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government. 

The  dissemination  of  socialistic  ideas 
among  the  troops  will  not  effect  anything. 
The  hypnotism  of  the  army  is  so  cleverly 
devised  that  the  most  freethinking  and 
intelligent  man,  while  he  remains  in  the 
army,  will  always  fulfil  what  is  demanded 
of  him. 

Escape,  therefore,  is  to  be  found 
neither  in  revolutions  nor  through  Social- 
ism. 

If  there  be  a  way  of  escape  it  is  one 
hitherto  unrecognized,  which  neverthe- 
less can  alone  undoubtedly  abolish  the 
whole  complex,  ingenious  and  ancient 
governmental  machinery  for  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  people. 
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It  consists  in  refusing  to  enter  the  mili-  listment  into  military  service  is  the  re- 

tary  service  while  one  has  not  yet  be-  nunciation  of  all  religion  whichsoever  a 

come  subjected  to  the  stupefying  and  de-  man  may  have  professed    (all  religions 

praving  influence  of  discipline.    This  so-  forbid  murder),  it  is  the  renunciation  of 

lution  is  the  only  one,  and  at  the  same  human  dignity  and  the  voluntary  submis- 

time  it   is   the  undeniable  obligation   of  sion  to  a  slavery  for  the  one  purpose  of 

every  individual.     It  is  the  only  possible  murder.     In  this  lies  the  only  possible, 

way  out,  because  the  existing  violence  is  absolutely   necessary   and    inevitable   es- 

based  on  these  three  actions  of  Govern-  cape  from  the  slavery  in  which  the  ruling 

ments :  on  the  spoliation  of  the  people,  on  classes  hold  the  working  people. 

the  distribution  of  the  stolen  money  to  The  way  of  escape  is  neither  in  de- 

those  who  organize  the  robbery  and  on  stroying  force  by  force,  nor  in  taking  pos- 

the  recruiting  of  the  people  into  the  army,  session  of  the  instruments  of  production, 

No  private  individual  can  hinder  the  nor  in  Parliamentary  opposition  to  Gov- 

I  iovernment  from  robbing  the  people  by  ernments,  but  in  every  man  himself,  per- 

mcans  of  recruited  troops ;  nor  can  he  sonally,  becoming  conscious  of  the  truth, 

hinder   it   from   distributing  the   money  professing  it  and  acting  in   accordance 

collected   from  the  people  among  those  with  it.     As  to  the  truth  that  man  must 

whose  help  is  required  for  recruiting  sol-'  not  kill  his  fellow  man,  this  is  so  well 

diers  and  stupefying  them ;  but  he  can  recognized  that  every  one  is  aware  of  it. 

prevent  people   from   becoming  soldiers  If  only  men  would  apply  their  energies, 

by  refusing  to  be  one  himself,  and  by  not  to  external  results,  but  to  that  which 

making  clear  to  others  the  substance  of  causes   these   results,   to  their  own  life, 

the  fraud  by  which  they  are  persuaded  to  then  the  power  of  violence  and  evil  which 

enter  military  service.  at   present   holds   and   afflicts   humanity 

Not  only  can  every  separate  individual  would  melt  like  wax  before  a  fire. 

do  this,  he  is  bound  to  do  it,  because  en-  Yasnaia  paliana,  Russia. 
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By  Charles  F.   Lummis. 

[Mr.  Lummis.  author,  explorer,  and  now  editor  of  The  Land  of  Sunshine,  is  a  member  of  the  California  State 
Educational  Commission  and  has  for  many  years  kept  in  close  touch  with  educational  affairs  along  the  Pacific 
Coast. — Editor.] 

WHATEVER  sensation  it  may  reversed  its  record  and  struck  academic 
have  given  pretext  for  in  cer-  freedom  to  the  heart.  But  we  need  not 
tain  local  newspapers,  of  believe  so.  The  facts  are  in  the  way. 
course  sincere  in  their  fervid  if  inter-  So  far  from  being  a  blow  at  free  thought, 
mittent  concern  for  the  integrity  of  uni-  as  the  sensational  gossip  (not  unmixed 
versities — and  through  those  papers  to  with  downright  mendacity)  would  have 
distant  publicity — the  recent  presidential  it,  the  whole  episode  has  been  an  object- 
weeding  of  the  factulty  at  Stanford  lesson  in  academic  common  sense,  good 
University,  Cal.,  has  neither  surprised  taste  and  independence.  Its  most  signifi- 
nor  grieved  those  who  can  pretend  to  any  cant  feature,  perhaps,  has  to  do  with  the 
serious  intimacy  with  the  civilizing  ethics  of  professional  tenure.  It  will 
forces  of  the  Pacific  Coast ;  among  which  hardly  be  denied  by  thoughtful  people 
this  institution,  the  most  vital  educa-  that  traditions  have  grown  up  in  our  col- 
tional  center  in  all  the  far  West,  must  be  leges  under  which,  when  the  question  be- 
counted  in  the  forefront.  It  would  in-  gins  to  arise  as  between  the  "  right  "  of 
deed  by  lamentable  to  have  to  believe  that  the  professor  to  stay  and  the  right  of  the 
Stanford,  for  several  entirely  patent  and  student  to  the  best  instruction,  we  give 
practical  reasons  the  most  independent  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  full  long  to  the 
of  American  universities,  has  suddenly  professor.     It  is  the  line  of  least  resist- 
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ance.  Our  really  humane  feeling,  as  as  a  home  for  decayed  mariners  in  Swit- 
well  as  the  reluctance  to  face  the  in-  zerland,"  and  predicted  "  empty  benches 
cvitable  storm,  are  on  his  side.  It  is  al-  in  marble  halls."  But  he  was  mistaken, 
most  the  organic  peculiarity  of  Stanford  When  Stanford  opened  the  University  of 
that  its  president  is  free  to  do  whatever  California  had  less  than  800  students. 
he  deems  best  to  secure  the  solidarity,  Now  it  has  a  total  enrollment  of  3,226, 
sanity  and  effectiveness  of  the  institution,  which  only  Harvard  in  all  the  United 
There  are  no  politicians  to  wheedle,  no  States  exceeds,  and  Stanford  has  over 
ex  officio  regents  to  "manage,"  no  po-  1,500.  That  is,  the  two  universities  have 
tential  donors  to  "  cultivate."  about  six  times  as  many  students  as  the 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  was    one  had  ten  years  ago,  tho  the  popula- 
founded  in  1891  by  United  States  Sen-    tion  of  the  State  has  grown  but  22.9  per 
ator    Leland    Stanford    and    wife.       In    cent,  in  the  same  decade.     In  this  gen- 
memory  of  a  dead  boy,  their  only  child,    erous  rivalry  standards  have  not  been  let 
they  established  in  one  of  the  most  beau-    down,  but  steadily  raised.     Long  prac- 
tiful  locations  in  the  world,  and  in  a  no-    tically  acephalous,  the   State  University 
bier   architectural   scheme   than   is   any-    has  taken  unto  its  head  Benj.  Ide  Whee- 
where  else  devoted  to  learning,  a  great    ler,  has  taken  from  the  political  regency 
university  which  offers  to  any  boy  or  girl    and  given  into  his  hands  such  powers  as 
whatever  a  free  university  course.       It    no  president  of  that  university  ever  be- 
was  given  millions  at  the  outset.     Since    fore  wielded  (but  as  had  been  made  in- 
Stanford's  death  his  widow  has  devoted    evitable  by  the  proved  success  of  presi- 
to  it  all  her  vast  personal  fortune.     She    dential  responsibility  at  Stanford).     Nor 
is  now  a  lonely  old  woman  of  71,  with-    was  it  much  less  clearly  a  matter  of  the 
out  family  and  without  social  ambitions,    force  of  example  that  Mrs.  Hearst,  the 
She  lives  for  the  university  which  stands,    widow    of    another    millionaire    United 
to  her,  for  husband  and  son.    In  its  crisis,    States    Senator,    came    to    devote    her 
before  her  stocks  could  be  converted  into    money  and  her  interest  to  the  State  Uni- 
the  money  which  she  has  since  given  to    versity.     In  general,  it  is  not  too  much 
the  university,  she  pawned  her  jewels,  a    to  say  that  the  lion's  share  of  this  tre- 
second  Isabella,  to  relieve  it  from  em-    mendous  educational  awakening  on  the 
barrassment.       The     running    expenses    Pacific  Coast  has  been  due  to  the  quiet, 
(including  the   salaries  of  the  faculty)     massive,     fearless,     balanced,     scholarly 
are  paid  out  of  what  was  her  personal    and  untrammeled  personality  of  Presi- 
fortune.     She  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  the    dent  Jordan.     He  has  not  only  built  up 
mother  of   the   university.      Thanks   as    his  own  young  giant  of  a  university  and 
much  to  this  hard-headed,  tender-hearted    stimulated  education  in  general ;  to  the 
old  woman  as  to  the  "  War  Governor,"    rival    university    he    has    been    a    more 
her  husband,  the  university  with  its  $26,-    quickening  force  than  has  been  given  to 
000,000  is  now  the  best  endowed  institu-    any  of  its  former  presidents  to  be,  since 
tion  of  learning  in  the  world.     Nor  need    the  beginning.     With  President  Wheeler 
it  fear  strict  comparison  with  any  in  the    now  in  the  saddle  at  Berkeley,  and  freer 
quality  of  its  achievement.    It  is  also  per-    from  political  pressures  than  his  prede- 
fectly  safe  to  say  that  no  college  has  been    cessors  have  ever  been,  it  is  reasonable  to 
less  "meddled  with,"  or  less  subject  to    expect  of  the  next  decade  a  still  more 
pressure  outside  its  literal  administration,    striking  advance  of  the  two  great  Cali- 
David   Starr  Jordan  was  at  the  outset    fornia  universities. 

chosen  for  president,  and  he  was  given        The  faculty  at  Stanford  was  created 
plenary  authority.  personally   by   President   Jordan;   over- 

When  Stanford  opened  its  doors  dire-  whelmingly  of  young  men  and,  of  course, 
ful  prophets  were  not  lacking  to  predict  in  considerable  part  experimentally.  It 
disaster  by  "  overproduction."  One  emi-  is  a  tribute  to  his  judgment  of  men  that 
nent  Eastern  authoritv  declared  that  an-  in  ten  years  only  half  a  dozen  out  of  a 
other  university  in  a  State  which  already  faculty  of  120  have  failed  to  fulfil  his  ex- 
had,  for  its  population  of  a  million  and  a  pectations  of  them.  With  absolute 
quarter,  one  of  the  foremost  State  uni-  power  of  selection  and  dismissal  he  has 
versities  in  the  Union,  was  "  as  necessary    known  what  he  wished,  and  has  general- 
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ly  secured  it.  I  pass  no  judgment  on  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  men  who  have  not 
harmonized.  Dr.  Jordan's  concepts  of 
what  the  university  needs  may  probably 
stand  alone,  and  in  any  event  it  is  not  my 
place  to  find  crutches  for  them.  The  per- 
tinent thing  is  that  he  has  and  uses  the 
power  to  do  precisely  what  he  deems  best 
for  the  institution,  undipped  by  "  poli- 
cies "  or  traditions. 

In  November  last  a  sensation  was 
made  by  certain  newspapers  over  the  res- 
ignation of  Prof.  E.  A.  Ross,  a  very 
young  and  very  "  bright  "  member  of  the 
faculty,  at  Mrs.  Stanford's  direct  in- 
stance. It  was  alleged  (by  a  not  disin- 
terested newspaper)  that  Professor  Ross 
was  a  martyr  for  academic  free  speech, 
that  he  was  beheaded  at  the  demand  of 
the  Money  Power  because  he  dared  to 
criticise  it.  This  is  totally  untrue.  Pro- 
fessor Ross's  speeches  on  municipal  own- 
ership, Oriental  immigration  and  other 
alleged  causes  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  his  enforced  resignation.  The 
facts  which  I  believe  no  one  will  attempt 
to  dispute,  and  no  one  can  dispute  suc- 
cessfully, are  these :  In  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  four  years  ago  Professor 
Ross  was  a  rather  fierce  partisan  of  Mr. 
Bryan.  He  not  only  took  the  stump,  but 
published  a  campaign  book  of  the  general 
caliber  and  taste  of  "  Coin "  Harvey's 
notorious  publication.  That  partisanship 
had  no  place  in  the  feeling  of  his  supe- 
riors in  this  matter  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  well  known  fact  that  in  the  last 
campaign  President  Jordan  himself  was 
openly  arrayed  against  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Administration,  and  spoke  out 
more  clearly  than  any  other  university 
president  whatever.  There  has  never 
been  shown  by  founder  or  management 
the  remotest  inclination  to  curb  civic 
freedom  at  Stanford ;  but  it  was  felt,  out- 
side the  university  as  well  as  in  it,  that 
there  are  ways  and  ways  of  exercising 
a  citizen's  prerogative.  To  use  a  univer- 
sity position  as  make-weight  for  partisan 
politics  on  any  side  was  deemed  hardly 
dignified.  It  led  to  a  serious  discussion 
as  to  Professor  Ross's  adequacy  for  his 
place. 

Later,  after  a  sabbatical  half-year  in 
Europe,  on  Mrs.  Stanford's  bounty, 
Professor  Ross's  sociological  ideas  took 
a  notable  recrudescence.  Last  spring  he 
addressed  to  his  classes  what  was  com- 


monly understood  by  his  students  and  the 
newspapers  as  a  direct  attack  on  the  life 
and  methods  of  Senator  Stanford. 
Parallel  utterances  were  to  "  labor  "  au- 
diences in  San  Francisco — which  in- 
cluded many  of  the  notorious  "  sand- 
lotters,"  whose  very  name  is  sore  to  all 
self-respecting  Californians.  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford understood  his  words  in  this  sense, 
as  did  the  public,  and  she  now  demanded 
the  resignation  which  she  had  before  dis- 
cussed as  probably  not  long  evitable. 
Since  she  paid  his  salary  out  of  her 
pocket  it  is  perhaps  not  impertinent  to 
quote  her  terse  reasons  for  dismissal : 
"  He  is  too  erratic  and  too  partisan  for  a 
professor,  and  he  has  called  my  husband 
a  thief." 

I  do  not  care  to  go  into  details  of  the 
newspaper  apologia  of  the  case.  But  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  by  no 
means  reserved  "  defense "  Professor 
Ross  has  nowhere  pretended  in  print  or 
audible  speech  that  his  dismissal  had  the 
remotest  connection  with  academic  free- 
dom of  speech,  with  plutocracy,  Money 
Power,  or  any  other  martyrdom.  All 
that  has  been  supplied  by  the  press  (that 
is,  deriving  from  one  man  on  one  paper) 
and  by  the  imagination  of  the  public,  it 
is  in  all  a  curious  case  of  suggestio  falsi. 
He  has  nowhere  authorized,  over  his  own 
name,  a  single  item  of  the  sensational 
gossip  which  would  undoubtedly  hurt  the 
university  if  a  university  were  so  easily 
injured  as  by  gossip.  He  is  now  a  pro- 
fessor in  Nebraska  University,  where  a 
place  was  created  for  him  by  President 
Andrews,  who  may  be  expected  to  have 
the  kindness  of  a  certain  fellow  feeling. 

The  day  after  the  Ross  episode  became 
public,  Prof.  Geo.  E.  Howard,  of  the  his- 
tory department  at  Stanford,  gave  his 
class  an  indignant  address  whose  scope 
may  be  inferred  from  these  words  :  "  I  do 
not  worship  Saint  Market  Street ;  I  do 
not  reverence  Holy  Standard  Oil ;  nor  do 
I  dofT  my  hat  to  the  Celestial  Six  Com- 
panies." The  only  point  of  such  a  dec- 
laration would  be  that  the  administration 
of  the  university  did  these  things.  Pro- 
fessor Ross  had  not  made  any  such  in- 
sinuation, nor  has  he  yet ;  but  a  rather 
vulgar  newspaper  innuendo  had  charged 
that  Mrs.  Stanford  was  so  interested,  by 
ties  of  friendship  or  finance,  in  the  street 
railroad  and  the  great  Chinese  sextopus 
which  absolutely  controls  all  Mongolians 
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on  1  he  Coast,  that  she  had  dismissed 
Professor  Ross  for  daring  to  say  things 
un Haltering  to  them.  Professor  Howard 
did  not,  however,  proffer  his  resignation 
from  among  the  faculty  he  charged — if 
his  words  had  any  meaning  at  all — with 
these  unmanly  subserviences.  He  has 
maintained  his  chair  until  now  that  it  is 
required  of  him.  January  ioth  Presi- 
dent Jordan  wrote  him  this  letter,  which 
states  the  case  beyond  need  of  comment : 

"  Prof.  Geo.  E.  Howard, 
"  Dear  Sir  : 

"  After  the  dismissal  of  Professor  Ross  by 
the  authorities  of  this  university,  you  took 
occasion  to  make  certain  remarks  before  your 
class,  criticising  the  motives  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  university.  These  remarks,  as  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers  and  credited  in  uni- 
versity circles  were,  in  the  nature  of  the 
accusations,  unjust,  and  in  the  methods  of  their 
presentation  discourteous  to  the  university 
management. 

"  I  have  waited  a  reasonable  time  in  the 
hope  that  reflection  would  enable  you  to  see 
some  explanations  and  apology  necessary. 
Failing  to  hear  from  you,  I  now  deem  it  my 
duty  to  request  you  to  make  satisfactory 
apology  for  this  breach  of  courtesy,  and  to  give 
such  assurance  of  your  attitude  toward  the 
management  of  the  university  as  will  guaran- 
tee a  proper  harmonious  relation  in  the  future. 
Failing  in  this,  it  is  my  request  that  you  at 
once  tender  your  resignation,  to  take  effect  at 
the  end  of  the  current  year,  or  sooner,  should 
your  feelings  in  the  matter  prevent  harmonious 
co-operation  until  that  time.  Very  truly  yours, 
[Signed]       "  David  Starr  Jordan, 

"  President." 

"  January  ioth,  1901." 

To  this  Professor  Howard  replied  that 
he  could  not  see  any  discourtesy  to 
founder  or  administration  in  what  he  had 
said,  and  that  he  had  no  apology  to  make. 
His  resignation  was  thereupon  offered 
and  accepted,  to  take  effect  at  once.  Fol- 
lowing his  retirement,  and  in  some  sense 
related  to  it  (but  by  no  means  without 
other  and  wholly  independent  previ- 
sion), Professors  Hudson  (English), 
Little  (Mathematics)  and  Spencer  (as- 
sistant in  history)  have  handed  in  their 
resignations,  which  have  been  accepted 
without  quibble.  Professor  Howard 
was  justly  valued  as  teacher  and  as  man ; 
and  there  are  many,  outside  as  well  as  in 
the  university,  who  will  regret  that  his 
emotions  put  him  outside  that  "  harmo- 


nious co-operation  "   without   which   no 
university  can  do  adequate  work. 

Jt  would  be  quite  gratuitous  to  fear 
that  the  episode  threatens  either  academ- 
ic freedom  or  the  scholarly  or  material 
progress  of  Stanford.  As  a  very  serious 
truth  no  other  university  of  its  rank — if 
of  any  rank — is  so  unhoppled.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  institution,  in 
faculty  and  student  body,  is  a  sheer  reve- 
lation to  the  Eastern  university  man.  It 
is  brave,  free  and  in  deadly  earnest.  It 
has  no  butterflies  and  no  student  pro 
forma.  If  they  get  in  it  is  very  soon 
seen  to  that  they  shall  get  out.  Its  1,500 
young  men  and  women  are  there  strictly 
to  learn.  Even  the  dreadful  "  problem  " 
of  co-education  is  no  terror  to  them. 
With  a  reasonable  experience  in  educa- 
tional matters  in  this  country  and  several 
others  I  have  never  seen  anything  more 
truly  impressive  than  the  attention  and 
intention  which  mark  this  institution. 
All  reports  of  possible  "  stampedes  "  of 
faculty  or  students  are  wanton  fabrica- 
tions. There  is  no  uneasiness  among  the 
professors,  who  are  recognized  as  giving 
strength  to  the  university  rather  than  de- 
riving strength  from  it.  The  proved 
men,  like  Branner,  Kellogg  and  their 
class  support  President  Jordan  unquali- 
fiedly, and  no  one  will  accuse  them  of 
base  surrender.  The  student  body  is 
practically  a  unit  and  a  very  enthusiastic 
one  in  support  of  the  president's  policy. 
All  the  departed  professors  had  warm 
friends,  and  that  friendship  is  vital ;  but 
the  students  indorse  the  higher  consider- 
ations involved. 

There  need  be  no  apprehension  that 
Stanford  will  "  suffer."  Its  attendance 
has  steadily  taxed  its  accommodations, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  It  has  never 
needed  to  "  drum  up  "  recruits ;  its  prob- 
lem has  been  to  do  justice  to  those  who 
will  not  be  denied  admission.  So  long 
as  it  can  command  the  class  of  teachers 
and  pupils  it  now  has — and  that  will  be 
as  long  as  it  shall  maintain  its  present 
administrative  spirit — it  will  continue  to 
be  a  power  for  manhood  and  womanhood 
full-armed. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal, 
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By  Antonio  Regidor,  LL.D. 

tDr.  Regidor  is  the  highest  legal  authority  in  England  on  Spanish  law,  and  one  of  the  official  heads  of  the  Filipino 
junta  in  Europe.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Philippines  insurrection  of  1872,  and  as  Dr.  Rizal's  chief  lieutenant  was 
imprisoned  and  condemned  to  eight  years'  penal  servitude  at  Guam.  In  1874  he  managed  to  escape  and  since  then 
has  resided  in  iurcpe  — Editor.] 

THF  retention  of  the  Friars  in  the  ever  watchful  for  gain,  gain,  gain,  they 
Philippine  Islands  is  purely  a  so-  have  introduced  the  worst  features  of 
cial  question  and  has  nothing  landlordism  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
whatever  to  do  with  politics  or  religion.  Filipinos  have  been  driven,  by  the  first 
There  are  millions  of  Filipinos  to-day  law  of  nature,  to  rise  against  them, 
not  opposed  to  American  sovereignty  There  are  two  kinds  of  property  to 
over  the  archipelago  who  refuse  their  which  the  Friars  lay  claim :  the  parochial 
support  because  they  do  not  know  what  land  and  buildings  in  every  town  on  the 
the  future  attitude  of  the  United  States  islands,  and  the  large  tracts  of  cultivated 
is  to  be  toward  the  Friars.  Not  one  Fili-  fields  scattered  throughout  the  archipel- 
pino  will  tolerate  the  continuance  of  the  ago.  Control  over  the  first  came  sudden- 
Religious  Orders  in  the  islands.  The  ly,  and  over  the  second  was  the  result  of 
question   is   of   much   more   importance  slow  growth. 

than  political  independence,  for  in  its  The  claim  to  parochial  property  is 
final  analysis  it  is  a  struggle  against  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Orders 
practical  slavery.  At  the  present  time  and  not  the  natives  paid  for  the  construe- 
no  friar  dare  venture  into  the  interior  of  tion  of  the  churches  and  the  parish 
the  islands  for  fear  of  losing  his  life,  and  houses.  This  they  assert  carries  with  it 
the  only  way  he  can  resume  his  former  title  to  the  land  on  which  the  buildings 
occupation  is  by  relying  on  the  armed  rest.  There  are  roughly  four  thousand 
support  of  the  United  States  Army.  towns    in    the    archipelago     containing 

This  hatred  of  the  Friars  is  not  due  to  church  property,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
opposition  to  the  Roman  Church,  for  the  public  record  that  local  taxation  paid  for 
Filipinos  are  devout  Catholics.  It  is  a  all  the  parochial  buildings.  These  rec- 
struggle  against  an  attempt  to  convert  the  ords  are  not  only  in  possession  of  the  lo- 
Philippine  Islands  into  private  property  cal  authorities,  but  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
administered  solely  to  enrich  the  Re-  ernment  as  well.  So  clear  is  the  matter 
ligious  Orders.  The  Filipinos  have  their  that  it  is  only  since  the  surrender  of 
own  secular  clergy,  loyal  adherents  to  Spanish  sovereignty  that  the  Friars  have 
Catholicism,  who  strive  to  serve  only  the  claimed  title  to  the  ecclesiastical  proper- 
best  interests  of  the  natives,  and  these  ty.  They  realized  that  if  their  case  ever 
they  demand  shall  be  substituted  for  the  came  before  the  courts  at  Madrid  the  evi- 
self-seeking  Friars.  dence   in   possession   of   the   authorities 

The  causes  accountable  for  this  utter  would  show  beyond  any  doubt  whatever 

abhorrence  of  the  Orders  extend  almost  that  local  taxes  were  levied  to  pay  for  the 

from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Phil-  buildings,  and  as  the  nation  paid  the  bills 

ippines  in  the  latter  part,  of  the  sixteenth  the  property  belongs  to  the  nation.    With 

century.    No  sooner  had  the  Friars  come  the  American  occupation,  however,  the 

to  the   islands,   ostensibly   to   teach   the  Friars  believe  they  see  a  way  to  enrich 

natives  of  the  life  of  Christ,  than  they  themselves.     They  argue  that  with  the 

made  it  their  prime  object  to  enrich  them-  Spanish    records    out    of    reach    of    the 

selves  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants.  American  Government  it  will  be  their  as- 

Gradually  their  power  increased  until  they  sertions    against    native    records,    which 

at  last  asserted  possession  to  practically  all  might  easily  have  been  forged,  and  they 

the  land  of  any  value  in  Luzon,  Mindoro  trust  to  American  unfamiliarity  with  the 

and  Cebu.    They  have  robbed  the  people  facts  to  win  their  case.    The  Friars  claim 

of  what  rightly  belongs  to  the  nation,  and  the  property  not  on  behalf  of  the  Church 

*  From  an  interview  for  T^e  Independent.  of  Rome,   not   as   belonging   to   the    Pope, 
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but  as  part  of  the  wealth  of  their  own 
Orders.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  par- 
ishes have  long  been  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  local  secular  clergy,  but  the 
Friars  assert  ownership  under  those  con- 
ditions just  as  they  do  to  buildings  erect- 
ed before  they  came  to  the  islands.  Many 
of  the  parochial  dwellings  are  gigantic 
in  their  proportions,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating four  hundred  and  five  hundred 
residents,  and  they  have  cost  the  natives 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  claim  of  the  Friars  to  the  landed 
estates  is  more  involved  than  to  the  paro- 
chial property.  When  they  first  came  to 
the  Philippines  they  found  the  islands  al- 
most ideal  for  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
natives,  however,  were  poor,  and  without 
help  could  not  afford  extensive  cultiva- 
tion. The  Friars  thereupon  became  bank- 
ers and  advanced  money  for  the  purchase 
of  farming  utensils,  and  seeds,  and  the 
hiring  of  buffaloes  (the  ordinary  beast 
of  burden  of  the  archipelago),  and  for 
similar  purposes.  They  formed  with  the 
natives  a  partnership,  and  their  reward 
was  one-half  of  the  harvest  yielding.  In 
good  years  this  brought  them  a  very  high 
rate  of  interest;  in  poor  years  they  suf- 
fered with  the  natives.  For  two  hundred 
years  this  arrangement  continued.  The 
Friars  became  very  powerful  and 
wealthy,  but  their  greed  for  gain  was 
never  satiated.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  they  enforced  with  the 
help  of  the  authorities  a  new  arrange- 
ment upon  the  natives,  whereby  there 
was  to  be  no  more  sharing  alike,  but  in- 
stead a  fixed  sum  was  demanded  in  re- 
turn for  loans  which  must  be  paid 
whether  the  harvests  were  good  or  bad. 
The  natives  were  compelled  to  accept  the 
terms,  for  there  was  no  alternative. 

In  the  best  of  seasons  the  Filipinos 
could  save  nothing  and  the  gathering  of 
their  crops  depended  absolutely  on  their 
loans  from  the  Friars.  Within  a  short 
time  they  ran  into  debt.  They  were 
forced  to  make  good  the  following  year 
what  they  could  not  pay  at  present,  and 
their  indebtedness  soon  became  so  great 
that  the  Friars  compelled  them  virtually 
to  mortgage  their  property.  This  was  all 
done  despite  the  fact  that  under  Philip  II 
of  Spain,  two  hundred  years  previously, 
a  law,  foreseeing  such  a  contingency,  was 
enacted  forbidding  the  mortgaging  of 
lands  which  belonged  to  the  Filipinos  and 


also  prohibiting  the  loaning  of  more  than 
$25  to  natives.  This  law,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Friars,  was  rescinded  about 
twenty  years  ago,  when  they  were  already 
calling  themselves  owners.  Further  than 
this,  another  statute  said  that  all  lands 
within  one  thousand  meters  of  the  princi- 
pal market  place  of  every  town  should 
forever  remain  under  the  communistic 
control  of  the  natives.  Much  of  the 
choicest  land  to  which  the  Friars  lay 
claim  is  within  this  limit.  Judgments 
have  been  made  against  the  Friars  on 
these  points  in  the  courts  at  Madrid,  and 
the  Filipinos  are  willing  to  rest  their  case 
before  the  proper  tribunals  in  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Regidor  defended  in  the  Ma- 
nila courts  in  1871  two  cases  against  the 
claims  of  the  Carmelite  Friars  to  estates 
in  Tanduay,  and  won  each  suit. 

After  obtaining  title  to  the  property 
of  the  natives,  the  Friars  changed  their 
policy,  and  instead  of  calling  themselves 
partners  of  the  Filipinos,  asserted  they 
were  landlords,  and  designated  the  na- 
tives as  tenants.  They  then  began  to 
foreclose  mortgages  and  the  natives, 
forced  to  abandon  their  holdings,  became 
day  laborers  in  the  employment  of  the 
Orders,  little  more  than  slaves.  Many 
sought  for  new  land  in  the  wilds  of  the 
interior,  but  to  their  astonishment  found 
that  practically  all  the  land  of  any  agri- 
cultural value  was  mortgaged  to  the 
Friars  as  their  own  had  been.  Naturally 
but  one  thing  presented  itself — brigand- 
age. That  was  what  the  Friars  called  it, 
tho  to  the  people  it  was  a  struggle  for 
freedom. 

The  first  armed  resistance  began  in 
1832  and  was  led  by  Luis  Parang.  He 
gathered  together  three  thousand  dispos- 
sessed natives  and  made  raids  on  neigh- 
boring towns.  The  Spanish  Government 
tacitly  sympathized  with  this  movement, 
for  immediately  after  its  organization  the 
interior  police .  were  forbidden  to  carry 
arms.  Finally  Parang  marched  to  the 
very  walls  of  Manila.  He  was  about  to 
exact  terms  from  the  Governor-General 
when  the  Friars  interposed  and  offered 
to  act  as  mediaries.  They  promised  the 
natives  to  reduce  interest,  to  cancel  all  ar- 
rears of  indebtedness,  and  pledged  them- 
selves never  to  force  a  tenant  to  vacate. 
Parang  was  pensioned  and  given  a  resi- 
dence in  Manila.  Shortly  after  he  was 
surreptitiously    imprisoned    and    put    to 
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death,  and  then  gradually  the  old  regime 
reasserted  itself.  Interest  rose  and  hun- 
dreds of  natives  soon  found  themselves 
homeless,  when  another  leader  came  for- 
ward, Eduardo  Camerino.  The  same 
program  ensued.  When  Camerino's 
force  grew  strong  enough  to  treat  for 
terms  the  Friars  promised  reforms,  and 
when  quiet  resulted  Camerino  was  secret- 
ly seized  and  put  to  death.  This  was  in 
1872,  and  once  more  the  Friars'  grasp 
was  felt,  stronger  than  ever. 

Then  international  Freemasonry  came 
to  the  islands,  introduced  by  Gose  Ramez, 
who  had  long  lived  in  London.  Ramez 
was  in  love  with  an  English  girl,  and  they 
were  engaged  to  be  married.  He  wished 
to  return  with  her  to  his  home  in  the 
Philippines,  but  on  talking  the  matter 
over  with  Dr.  Regidor,  they  agreed  that 
he  would  lose  his  life  if  he  did  so,  for  the 
girl  was  pretty  and  would  be  a  sore  temp- 
tation to  the  Spanish  officials  in  the  is- 
lands, where  European  women  seldom 
came.  Regidor  advised  Ramez  to  become 
a  Freemason  as  a  possible  way  of  secur- 
ing protection.  Ramez  joined  a  London 
lodge  and  took  his  wife  to  Manila.  He 
was  greatly  impressed  with  Freemasonry 
and  on  landing  formed  the  first  lodge  in 
the  Philippines.  The  Society  spread  rap- 
idly and  soon  there  were  branches  every- 
where. Many  of  the  Masons  were  anti- 
Friar,  but  they  could  do  nothing  as  a 
body  because  there  was  a  strong  minor- 
ity of  Europeans  in  the  lodges  who  ob- 
jected to  a  crusade  against  the  Orders. 
Borrowing  symbols  from  Freemasonry, 
Rizal  formed  his  Filipino  Union,  hardly 
more  than  a  present  day  trade  organiza- 
tion, and  a  little  later  the  Katipunan 
sprang  into  being.  This  also  borrowed 
from  Freemasonry,  and  developed  into 
an  agrarian  and  purely  anti-Friar  organ- 
ization. It  did  its  work  secretly  and 
stopped  at  no  means  to  rid  the  country  of 
its  enemies.  The  battle,  however,  was 
not  one-sided.  The  Katipunans,  instead 
of  recognizing  one  another  by  secret 
signs,  had  a  small  mark  on  their  arm  like 
a  vaccination  scar.  The  Friars  learned 
of  this  and  terrible  retribution  followed. 
The  members  of  the  society  were  put  to 
death  without  any  trial,  the  discovery 
of  the  mark  being  sufficient  evidence  of 
guilt.  This  of  course  served  only  to  in- 
crease the  bitterness  of  the  natives 
against    the    Orders.       Aguinaldo    was 


among  those  suspected  of  being  a  Kati- 
punan, and  two  soldiers  were  sent  to  ex- 
amine him  for  the  tell-tale  mark. 
Aguinaldo  was  then  mayor  of  the  town 
of  Ymus,  and  the  soldiers  demanded  to 
see  him  on  official  business.  Warned  of 
their  intentions,  he  invited  them  to  din- 
ner. They  accepted  and  rested  their  guns 
in  a  corner,  whence  they  were  removed 
by  a  servant,  ostensibly  setting  the  table. 
Aguinaldo  drew  a  pistol  from  a  drawer 
and  accused  the  soldiers  of  intending  to 
murder  him.  They  rushed  at  him  with 
their  swords  and  he  fired  twice,  killing 
them  both. 

This  was  in  August,  1896.  Aguinaldo 
was  then  well  known  as  a  fearless  and  in- 
telligent young  man,  and  he  immediately 
organized  a  third  revolt  similar  to  the 
ones  of  Parang  and  Camerino.  This 
finished  the  work  the  Katipunan  had  be- 
gun, and  all  the  Friars  were  driven  from 
the  interior,  tho  not  before  several  of  the 
most  notorious  had  been  executed. 
Among  the  number  was  Father  Pierna- 
vieja,  who  as  a  parish  priest  in  the  rice 
growing  district  of  Bulacan  seized  great 
tracts  of  fields  and  enriched  his  Order  by 
raising  by  one  hundred  per  cent,  the  price 
of  rice,  the  staple  food  of  the  islands. 
Since  then  the  Friars  have  kept  near  the 
garrison  towns,  where  they  can  rely  on 
military  protection,  and  none  have  ven- 
tured to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  people  by 
returning  to  their  charges. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Friars 
are  entirely  exotic.  Since  1832  no  na- 
tive priests  have  been  allowed  to  join  the 
Orders,  for  it  was  seen  in  their  cases  that 
love  of  country  was  too  strong  to  sanc- 
tion support  of  projects  to  rob  the  people 
of  their  wealth.  The  last  native  friar, 
the  rector  of  St.  Philip's,  died  in  1870. 
Since  then,  Spaniards,  Italians  and  Aus- 
trians  have  controlled  the  local  Orders. 
They  are  devoid  of  any  patriotic  feeling, 
and  have  no  pride  in  the  social  advance- 
ment of  the  natives,  nor  in  their  material 
welfare  either,  except  in  so  far  as  it  en- 
riches their  own  pockets. 

One  result  of  the  domination  of  the 
Friars  has  been  to  populate  the  country 
with  half  castes.  They  must  be  given 
negative  credit  for  this,  for  the  half 
castes  are  very  intelligent  and  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  population.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  abuses  of  the  Friars, 
however,  it  might  have  been  better  had 
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they   faithfully  kept  their  vows  of  eel-  Friars  must  gfd.    The  natives  are  resolved 

ibacy.     Homes  destroyed  were  too  com-  to    keep    the    property    for    which    they 

mon  to  excite  any  notice,  tho  scandals  have    paid    so    much    money,    and    they 

occasionally    came    to    light    too   serious  are   determined    to    have    their   own    na- 

to  he  passed  over  in  silence.     The  most  tive  secular  clergy,   responsible  to  local 

notorious  was  that  of  Father  Maranon,  hishops    and    not    to    foreign    heads    of 

a    Franciscan    friar,    who    it    was   abso-  ( )rders  interested  only  in  the  increased 

lutely  proven  had  160  wives,  and  was  the  power  and  wealth  of  their  own  bodies, 

father  of  more  than  500  children.     This  They  trace  all   their   ills  to   the   Friars, 

caused  such  an  outcry  that  the  head  of  They  are  convinced  their  country  would 

the  order  was   compelled   to  move  him  now  be  peaceful  and  prosperous  were  it 

from  his  parochial  charge,  and  he  was  not  for  the  Orders,  and  they  realize  that 

transferred  to  the  presidency  of  the  Con-  to  allow  the  Friars  to  return  to  their  old 

vent  of  St.  Clara,  in  Manila.  charges  means  the  repression  of  their  so- 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  Fili-  cial    independence.      The    eight    million 

pinos   are   so   bitter  against  the   Friars.  Filipinos  are  united  on  this  one  question 

To  the  natives  there  are  no  two  sides  to  as  they  are  on  no  other,  and  they  will 

the  question,  and  they  will  not  hear  of  stay  united  to  the  end. 

any  defense  nor  of  any  compromise.    The  London,  England. 


The    Burial. 

By  Hetta  Lord  Hayes  Ward. 

SHR.OUDED  in  clouds  arose  the  somber  sun, 
The  bright  blue  sea  grew  gray  through  rain  of  tears, 
The  stately  ships  in  solemn  line  moved  on, 
Sea  folk  and  sailors  swarmed  the  crowded  piers. 

'Mid  awful,  measured  tread  of  armed  men, 
And  tramp  of  bitted  war-steeds  side  by  side, 

Lord-mayors,  leaders,  lords  and  barons,  then 
Great  Kings,  the  Emperor,  and  princes  ride. 

E'en  thieves  and  beggars,  children  lacking  bread, 
The  wise,  the  good,  the  rich,  the  proud,  the  great, 

A  huge  black  crowd  with  bowed,  uncovered  head 
For  her,  good  Mother  of  great  kings,  they  wait. 

The  solemn  organ  and  the  tolling  bell, 

The  catafalque,  the  crape,  the  long,  black  pall, 

And  bursting  sobs,  and  tears  can  only  tell 
Victoria  dead,  the  Queen,  beloved  of  all. 

But  lo !  on  high  another  host  in  white, 

Great  lords  and  ladies,  who  lived  loving  lives ; 

Here  hastes  her  Albert,  down  the  dazzling  light 
'Mid  patriots,  heroes,  poets,  mothers,  wives; 

Good  friends  and  lovers  of  the  gracious  Queen, 
Pale,  patient  students,  who  have  served  her  land ; 

And  ranks  on  ranks  of  faithful  men  here  seen, 
Who  fought  and  died;  now  joyful  waiting  stand, 

With  her  to  fling  their  earthly  glory  down, 
Before  the  Lord  of  Lords,  and  King  of  Kings, 

In  adoration  cast  aside  the  crown 
To  join  the  holy  song  that  Heaven  sings : 

"  Now  unto  Him  be  wisdom,  power  and  might, 

Be  blessing,  glory,  honor.     Worthy  He, 
The  Lamb,  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  in  light, 

Dominion  His  through  all  eternity."  _n 

Newark,  N.  J. 


" Stand!     Who  Goes  There?" 

By  Carmen  Sylva, 

Her   Majesty   Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Roumania. 

IT  was  on  the  cold,  dark,  rainy  night  with  his  soldiers.  Many  nights  it  had 
that  followed  the  bloody  battle  of  snowed  so  hard  upon  his  camp  bedstead 
Grivitza.  King  Carol  and  his  little  and  the  wind  had  blown  with  such  vio 
army  had  together  performed  prodigies  lence  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  place 
of  valor.  Three  times  the  gallant  rifle-  a  little  iron  campstool  across  his  feet,  to 
corps  Chasseurs  and  Dorobantzi,  had  prevent  his  cloak  from  being  blown  off. 
been  repulsed  by  the  deadly  fire  that  To-night  before  his  tent  a  young  sol- 
poured  down  from  the  walls  of  Plevna,  dier  stood  sentry,  very  ill-pleased  at  hav- 
Unmoved  under  the  heavy  rain  of  bul-  ing  to  remain  there  while  his  comrades 
lets,  the  King  kept  his  stand  calmly  in  were  engaged  in  action.  Here  was  a  fine 
the  center  of  the  battle,  and  his  eagle  eye  opportunity  gone  in  which  he  might  have 
never  wavered,  and  his  features  were  as  displayed  his  courage,  and  have  won  for 
impassive  as  if  carved  in  marble.  But  himself  St.  George's  cross,  or  the  Vir- 
when  for  the  third  time  he  saw  his  troops  tutea  Militara.  He  did  not  consider  that 
repulsed,  leaving  half  their  number  on  he  might  have  been  among  those  who 
the  field — two  thousand  of  them  already  strewed  the  battle-field,  the  moaning  of 
lay  there — then  the  tears  streamed  down  some  of  whom  was  more  terrible  than  the 
his  cheeks.  But  his  voice  rang  out  loud  silence  of  the  rest,  as  they  lay  there  with 
and  clear  as  he  stopped  the  retreating  col-  their  white  faces  calling  Heaven  to  wit- 
umn,  exclaiming :  "  Where  are  you  go-  ness  how  bravely  they  had  fought.  They 
ing?     There  lies  the  enemy!  "  had  fought  like  lions  indeed,  but  as  they 

"  Alas !  so  many  have  fallen !     There  said  themselves,  their  shots  had  all  been 

arc  none  left  for  a  fresh  attack !  "  _  directed  against  stone  walls,  while  from 

'How?     None  left?     And   you   who  behind  these  walls  the  Turks  had  living 

speak?  and  he  who  comes  hither?     There  targets,  human  flesh  and  blood,  to  aim 

are  two  of  you !  and  here  is  a  third !  And  at.     But  of  all  that  Stan  did  not  think — 

yonder  come  others,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  he  only  thought  how  pleased  his  pretty 

eight,   nine,  ten !     Return,   I   say !     The  sweetheart  would  have  been    to  see  him 

Redoubt   must    be    taken,     I    tell    you !  return  home  wearing  the  cross  upon  his 

Forward !     March !  "  breast.     He  could  not  know  either  that 

Thus  did  he  collect  his  scattered  forces,  the  taking  of  Grivitza  by  no  means  meant 
and  formed  their  ranks,  and  himself  led  the  taking  of  Plevna,  he  little  thought 
them  back  into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  how  many  long  and  weary  nights  he 
And  the  Redoubt  was  taken,  and,  what  is  would  still  spend  in  the  trenches  stand- 
more,  the  Roumanians  held  it  during  the  ing  on  sentry  duty  with  his  feet  half 
night,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  frozen  before  the  fall  of  the  town  itself — 
Turks  to  drive  them  from  it.  From  his  he  was  all  eagerness,  all  attention  to  the 
tent  the  King  listened  to  the  shots  that  sounds  that  came  over  continuously  from 
told  a  new  attack  was  being  made,  and  tne  fort,  the  almost  incessant  cannonade 
anxiously  he  asked  himself  how  his  and  the  sharp  volleys  of  musketry  that 
young  untried  army  would  hold  out  af-  seemed  nevertheless  always  to  keep  the 
ter  the  hard  fighting  of  the  day  that  had  same  distance,  neither  approaching  nor 
thinned  their  ranks  so  cruelly.  He  had  going;  further  off.  Stan  knew  as  well  as 
seen  also  that  the  Redoubt  of  Grivitza  the  King  himself  that  should  the  Turks 
was  not  Plevna  itself,  that  a  valley  still  succeed  in  forcing  the  lines  they  would 
lay  between  the  fort  and  the  beleaguered,  be  close  upon  the  tent,  and  there  would  be 
stronghold.  His  heart  was  heavy  and  small  chance  of  protecting  it.  In  that 
full  of  care,  and  sleep  would  not  come  to  case,  however,  it  mattered  little  to  the 
him.  Not  a  morsel  had  passed  his  lips  King  what  became  of  his  own  person, 
that  day,  for  he  shared  every  privation  for  he  could  not  afford  to  return  home 
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defeated ;  for  him  there  was  only  the 
choice  between  victory  and  death,  since  if 
vanquished  Roumania  would  have  ceased 
to  exist. 

Suddenly  the  sentinel  heard  a  step  ap- 
proaching, the  tread  of  a  tall,  powerful 
man,  who  the  next  moment  stood  before 
him.  Except  in  very  old  pictures  Stan 
had  never  seen  the  uniform  the  stranger 
wore.  It  was  not  Russian,  neither  was  it 
Cossack  nor  Turkish.  He  was  covered 
with  a  long  blue  coat,  with  gold  cord,  red 
breeches  and  high  yellow  boots.  A 
strange  looking  sword,  neither  rapier  nor 
broadsword,  hung  at  his  side.  The  sol- 
dier knew  not  what  to  think  of  the  re- 
markable-looking man  who  stood  before 
him,  but  after  a  momentary,  involuntary 
hesitation  he  lowered  his  bayonet  with 
the  challenge :  "  Stand !  Who  goes 
there?" 

"  A  Roumanian !  "  came  the  answer  in 
a  hollow  voice. 

"  Do  you  know  the  pass  word  ?  " 

"  I  know  it." 

"  Roumania !  "  gave  the  soldier. 

"  Stephen  the  Great ! "  answered  the 
mysterious  stranger  without  a  trace  of 
hesitation. 

At  that  the  sentinel  stepped  back,  me- 
chanically presenting  arms,  and  the 
stranger  raised  his  hand  graciously  in 
acknowledgment,  with  an  imperious 
gesture,  as  of  one  accustomed  always  to 
be  saluted  thus. 

"  Is  the  Prince  awake  ?  "  he  asked,  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  tent. 

"  He  is,  Your  Highness." 

"  Why  do  you  call  me  Highness  ?  Do 
you  know  me  then  ?  " 

"  I  could  swear,"  the  soldier  stam- 
mered out,  "  I  know  you  as  I  know  my 
prayer  book — as  I  know  the  holy  pic- 
tures on  the  wall,  the  cross  in  church.  I 
could  swear  as  surely  as  I  stand  here  that 
you  are  Stephen  the  Great  himself." 

The  stranger  laid  his  hand  on  the 
young  man's  shoulder :  "  I  knew  that  you 
would  recognize  me." 

A  thrill  of  pride  and  joy  ran  like  fire 
through  the  soldier's  veins,  and  he  felt  as 
if  he  could  himself  accomplish  the  most 
heroic  exploits,  for  the  hero's  touch 
seemed  to  rest  on  him  like  a  benediction, 
lifting  him  above  himself.  He  could  nof 
speak,  his  heart  was  so  full. 

The  other  continued  :  "  I  am  here  to 
lead  you  Roumanians  to  victory,  as   I 


have  done  so  often  before.  Whenever 
you  see  me  stand  beside  your  King  upon 
the  battle-field,  then  be  sure  that  no  harm 
will  come  to  him,  and  that  you  will  be  vic- 
torious." 

And  with  these  words  Stephen  passed 
into  the  tent. 

The  sentinel  stood  gazing  after  him. 
Before  his  simple  soul  pictures  out  of 
his  country's  past  seemed  to  rise  around 
the  figure  of  the  great  national  hero.  He 
called  to  mind  the  great  battles  Stephen 
had  fought,  in  nearly  all  of  which  he  had 
been  wounded,  but  out  of  which  he  had 
nearly  always  come  victorious,  and  had 
built  forty  churches  to  commemorate  his 
victories — for  every  victory  a  church ! 
Small  wonder  that  his  grateful  people 
honored  him  as  a  saint,  their  noble  Ste- 
phen, with  his  strong  arm  and  his  mighty 
heart,  and  his  unfailing  trust  in  God. 
Stan  remembered  the  story  of  the  terri- 
ble night,  in  which  the  Turks  had  driven 
Stephen  back  under  the  walls  of  his  for- 
tress of  Neamtzu,  and  when  the  fugitive 
Prince,  spent  with  fatigue  and  bleeding 
from  all  his  wounds,  beat  at  the  gates  for 
admission,  no  hand  opened  them  to  him, 
but  he  heard  his  mother's  voice  asking: 
"  Who  is  the  stranger  who  knocks  so 
loud  at  my  son's  gate?" 

"  'Tis  I,  mother,  open  quickly!  My 
army  is  defeated,  and  I  am  wounded 
sorely.  Make  haste  to  open,  for  the 
Turks  are  at  my  heels !  " 

"  Who  art  thou,  stranger,  that  thou 
dost  dare  to  speak  in  my  son's  name,  and 
with  his  voice?  Never  did  my  son  come 
home  defeated.  He  is  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, putting  his  enemies  to  flight!  And 
shouldst  thou  do  me  the  shame  of  being 
indeed  my  son,  know  this  at  least — de- 
feated thou  shalt  never  enter  here." 

Then  Stephen  sounded  a  blast  upon 
his  horn  to  collect  his  scattered  troops, 
and  when  he  had  rallied  them  and  revived 
their  sinking  courage,  he  routed  the 
Turks,  driving  them  back  over  the 
Danube.  After  that  he  returned  to 
Neamtzu,  and  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  the  city,  welcomed  this  time  by  his 
mother  with  tears  of  joy.  Ah!  she  was 
of  the  stuff  a  hero's  mother  should  be 
made  of,  that  high-souled  woman!  An- 
other time,  when,  hard  pressed  by  the 
enemy,  he  had  fTed  to  the  mountains, 
fearing  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  Ste- 
phen found  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  beau- 
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tiful  and  stately  woman.  Worn  out  with 
all  his  fatigues  he  fell  asleep,  but  was 
awakened  at  dawn  by  his  hostess,  leading 
in  her  nine  sous  whom  she  had  sent  out 
during  the  night  to  eolleet  troops  for  him, 
and  who  now  returned — each  with  a 
goodly  following.  With  the  army  thus 
brought  together  Stephen  was  able  to  at- 
tack the  Turks  anew,  and  he  was  so  suc- 
cessful, gaining  victory  on  victory,  that  in 
the  end  he  drove  them  completely  out  of 
the  country.  His  brave  deeds  compelled 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  the  Pope  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Roumanian  Prince  to  whom  he 
gave  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  Christen- 
dom." Stephen  and  his  little  nation  were 
indeed  the  bulwark,  holding  back  the  tide 
of  invasion. 

All  that  passed  through  Stan's  mind 
as  he  stood  there,  and  he  was  quite  sad 
when  guard  was  relieved  and  he  had  to 
go  away  without  seeing  the  noble  visitor 
again.  The  other  soldiers  asked  him 
what  had  happened,  and  he  answered  in 
awe-struck  tones :  "  Stephen  the  Great  is 
there!"  They  looked  at  him,  thinking 
the  horrors  and  hardships  of  these  last 
days  together  with  the  lonely  night 
watch  had  been  too  much  for  him  and 
had  unsettled  his  brain.  But  when  Stan 
went  on  seriously  telling  them  how  they 
might  expect  to  see  Stephen  beside  the 
King  in  battle,  since  he  had  promised  to 
be  there,  to  protect  the  country  and  its 
ruler,  then  they  listened  with  more  atten- 
tion, and  crossed  themselves  saying  that, 
after  all,  it  might  be  true,  for  signs  and 
wonders  have  been  sent  ere  now,  as  Holy 
Scripture  tells  us,  especially  when  a  little 
nation  is  fighting  for  its  liberty  against  a 
powerful  foe.  When  at  cockcrow  an  of- 
ficer came  to  report  to  the  King  that  the 
night  attack  on  the  Redoubt  had  been  re- 
pulsed, he  was  found  fast  asleep,  leaning 
his  head  on  his  hand.  Directly  he  awoke 
he  looked  around  as  if  his  eyes  sought 
some  one,  and  he  asked  at  once  whether 
nobody  had  entered  the  tent  during  the 
night.  "  Nobody,"  replied  the  attend- 
ants, "  until  the  officer  arrived  bearing 
his  dispatches." 

"  But  I  most  certainly  saw  " — the  King 
began,  and  then  he  paused,  telling  him- 
self it  must  have  been  a  dream.  He  must 
have  dreamt  that  Stephen  the  Great  had 
come  into  his  tent  that  night,  and  had 
talked  for  a  long  time  with  him,  foretell- 


ing the  victory  and  giving  him  counsel 
how  he  might  best  dispose  his  little  army. 
It  had  all  seemed  so  real,  the  King  could 
hardly  believe  that  it  had  been  only  a 
dream,  but  if  it  were  then  it  must  have 
been  a  dream  sent  to  bring  him  hope  and 
comfort  in  the  hour  of  peril. 

To  Stan  it  was  hardly  a  surprise  next 
morning  to  see  the  strange  guest  of  the 
night  before  riding  the  whole  time  close 
at  the  King's  elbow,  seeming  with  his 
far-reaching  eyes  to  scan  the  battle-field 
in  all  directions,  and  ever  and  anon  lift- 
ing his  hand  as  if  to  ward  off  the  shot 
that  menaced  the  Prince  whom  he  had 
come  to  lead  to  victory.  It  was  often  said 
that  King  Carol  exposed  himself  far  more 
than  a  leader  should  on  whose  life  - 
much  depended,  but  Stan  knew  that 
there  was  no  danger.  Stan  saw  how  the 
great  Stephen's  hand  was  always  held 
protectingly  above  Carol's  head  to  k,' ep 
off  all  peril. 

One  terrible  night  in  the  trenches  in 
the  blinding  snow  and  sleet,  when  many 
of  the  soldiers  had  their  feet  frostbitten 
from  standing  in  the  icy  water,  Stephen 
appeared  again  and  spoke  to  Stan,  tell- 
ing him  of  the  unsuccessful  attack  that 
would  take  place  on  the  morrow,  but  that 
the  Roumanians  must  not  lose  courage, 
for  in  the  end  the  victory  must  be  theirs. 
Stan  thought  of  this  during  the  changeful 
fortune  of  the  next  day's  fighting  and 
remained  calm  and  hopeful  throughout 
the  worst  moments.  Once  a  bullet  struck 
him,  but  his  wound  was  only  slight,  tho 
his  cap  was  riddled  in  three  places  by 
other  bullets. 

On  the  night  preceding  December  ioth 
Stephen  the  Great  appeared  to  Osman 
Pasha  and  told  him  of  the  hopelessness 
of  further  resistance.  'Tis  all  in  vain 
you  seek  to  prolong  the  struggle,"  spoke 
the  vision  to  the  brave  Turkish  com- 
mander. "  Your  sortie  of  the  morrow 
will  be  unavailing.  Plevna  must  fall ;  it 
is  written  that  my  people  shall  enter  with- 
in its  walls.  Not  all  your  valor  can  now 
retard  the  fatal  moment.  But  you  have 
held  out  like  a  hero,  you  will  be  honored 
as  a  hero  in  surrender.  And  old  scores 
will  be  cleared  off  this  day  between  thy 
people  and  mine.  The  task  which  I  had 
to  leave  unfinished  when  death  called  me 
away  Carol  now  accomplishes  after  all 
these  years." 

And  on  the  morrow  Plevna  fell,  and 
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King  Carol  rode  forward  to  meet  the 
wounded  Osman,  complimenting"  him  on 
his  magnificent  defense,  which  had  lasted 
far  beyond  the  period  any  man  could 
have  expected.  Had  the  siege  lasted  but 
a  few  days  longer,  had  Stephen  not  been 
there  to  protect  his  brave  Roumanians, 
they  must  all  have  perished.  For  a  snow- 
storm arose  such  as  is  only  seen  in  our 
plains,  a  storm  that  neither  men  nor 
horses  could  live  through,  with  twenty 
degrees  below  zero,  and  such  huge  blocks 
of  floating  ice  upon  the  Danube  that  not 
a  scrap  of  food  could  be  brought  across 
the  river. 

The  King  left  Plevna  with  his  troops 
and  set  out  upon  the  most  awful  ride  of 
his  whole  life.  The  whole  way  from 
Plevna  to  Nicopolis  was  strewn  with 
corpses  alike  of  friends  and  foes,  and  the 
greatest  numbers  were  the  Turks  who 
had  come  away  from  Plevna  starving. 
Dead  bodies  were  sitting,  lying,  standing 
everywhere — all  frozen  so  hard  that  they 
did  not  even  fall  over.  Other  poor 
wretches  were  to  be  seen  stretching  out 
their  arms  in  mute  appeal  to  Heaven  and 
then  falling  down  dead.  The  horses  in 
the  gun-carriages  were  frozen  in  the 
shafts — the  drivers  frozen  at  their  posts. 
In  one  place  a  little  group  had  collected 
round  a  wheel,  to  which  they  had  set  fire, 
to  have  a  little  warmth,  but  all  were  dead. 
At  every  step  King  Carol's  horses  started 
and  shied,  trying  to  avoid  treading  on  the 
corpses  which  lay  everywhere  beneath  the 
snow.  And  overhead  wheeled  the  ravens, 
disturbed  in  their  hideous  feast,  to  which 
they  settled  again  as  the  advancing  army 
passed  on.  It  was  a  ghastly  sight.  But 
all  the  way  Stephen  the  Great  rode  by 
King  Carol's  side. 

At  last  Nicopolis  was  reached.  There 
in  the  trenches  round  the  fortress  the 
Turkish  prisoners  were  crowded  together 
clamoring  for  bread.  But  bread  was  not 
to  be  obtained  because  the  passage  of  the 
Danube  was  still  so  blocked  with  ice  that 
no  boat  could  make  its  way  across.  Many 
almost  perished  that  night  from  cold  and 
hunger.  But  Stan,  who  had  ridden  in 
the  King's  escort  and  had  never  lost  sight 
of  his  leader,  saw  that  Stephen  was  al- 
ways there ;  it  was  he  who  rode  by  the 
King's  side  and  kept  his  horse  from 
stumbling  on  the  steep  incline  that  re- 
sembled a  sheet  of  ice  that  led  to  the  cit- 
adel.    It  was  he  who  mounted  guard  at 


night  before  the  King's  door,  and  then 
went  round  among  the  ranks,  speaking 
words  of  comfort  and  encouragement  to 
all  the  weary,  dispirited  soldiers.  Thanks 
to  him,  nearly  all  of  the  ten  thousands 
who  reached  there  survived  the  horrors 
of  that  cruel  night.  Next  day  the  King 
contrived  to  cross  the  river  in  a  small 
launch.  The  boat  was  constantly  caught 
between  blocks  of  ice  that  one  minute  al- 
most tossed  it  in  the  air,  and  the  next 
threatened  to  sink  it  utterly,  but  Stan, 
who  was  watching  from  the  shore,  saw  a 
lofty  form  step  out  in  front  of  it  across 
the  ice,  and  the  boat  seemed  to  follow 
where  he  beckoned  and  to  steer  its  way 
safely  through  that  perilous  passage. 
Then  Stephen  guided  the  little  craft  un- 
til it  touched  the  shore,  and  the  King 
could  set  his  foot  once  more  in  safety  on 
Roumanian  soil.  It  was  he,  too,  Stan 
thought,  who  helped  the  other  little  boats 
to  cross  from  the  Roumanian  side,  laden 
with  provisions  for  those  who  were  hun- 
gering. After  that  Stan  saw  him  no 
more,  and  for  a  time  he  knew  not  what 
happened.  For  finally  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  go  into  hospital.  His  feet  had 
been  frostbitten,  and  were  already  turn- 
ing black,  and  it  was  feared  he  might  lose 
them,  like  so  many  a  poor  fellow  in  that 
campaign.  But  they  were  saved,  thanks 
to  good  care  and  nursing ;  while  the 
thought  of  him  whom  he  had  seen 
cheered  and  sustained  him  through  those 
trying  hours.  He  knew  the  cause  they 
were  fighting  for  must  triumph,  he  knew 
that  the  King  was  destined  to  lead  their 
nation  to  glory  and  prosperity,  since  the 
greatest  it  had  ever  brought  forth  stood 
by  his  side  and  blessed  his  undertaking. 
King  Carol  showed  himself  in  all  things 
the  worthy  continuator  of  his  great  pred- 
ecessor's work ;  he,  too,  built  beautiful 
churches  throughout  the  whole  land  in 
thankfulness  to  God  for  the  favor  he  had 
shown  him. 

The  day  the  troops  made  their  trium- 
phal entry  into  Bucharest  he  saw  Stephen 
the  Great  once  more — a  mere  shadowy 
form,  riding  beside  the  King.  Another 
shadow,  that  of  Michael  the  Brave,  came 
toward  them,  saluting  his  valiant  broth- 
er-in-arms  from  afar.  Stan  bore  the 
colors,  and  on  his  breast  shone  both  the 
cross  of  St.  George  and  the  medal  of  the 
Virtutea  Militara.  His  hand  shook  with 
excitement  as  he  recognized  the  heroes, 
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and  he  wanted  to  point  them  out  to 
others,  but  they  saw  nothing  and  only 
thought  Stan  still  a  little  weak  in  the 
head  from  his  wound. 

But  to  that  he  replied  that  it  was  only 
three  toes  he  had  lost,  and  that  could  only^ 
affect  one  in  the  feet  not  in  the  head. 

As  long  as  he  lives  Stan  will  remember 
his  "Stand!  who  goes  there?"  of  that 
night  in  Grivitza,  and  he  tells  it  to  his 


children  and  to  his  friends  when  they  sit 
under  the  trees  and  smoke  on  holiday  af- 
ternoons. And  the  older  ones  all  laugh, 
and  say :  "  What  a  good  story  he  tells !  '' 
but  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  But  the 
children  believe  it  and  are  delighted,  and 
feel  sure  that  their  country  will  become 
great  and  strong,  since  it  is  protected  by 
the  great  men  of  old  days,  who  have  been 
seen  giving  aid  to  their  King. 

Castle  Pelesch  Sinaia.  Roumania. 


Lord    Kitcheners    Methods. 


By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 


AN  English  naturalist,  who  kept  close 
company  with  the  birds  and  rep- 
tiles for  many  years,  used  to  say : 

"  There's  no  limit  to  the  queerness  of 
beasts !  The  longer  you  live  with  them 
the  less  you  know  about  them !  " 

As  we  grow  old,  if  we  think  at  all,  we 
have  the  same  feeling  about  men  and 
women.  The  countless  millions  of  them 
that  people  the  earth,  renewed  every  thir- 
ty years,  with  all  of  their  varieties,  have 
not  exhausted  the  "  queerness  "  of  the 
human  stuff  out  of  which  they  are  made. 
You  spend  your  life  with  a  friend  or  a 
family  or  a  race  and  think  you  know 
them  to  the  marrow.  And,  presto !  they 
turn  on  you  faces  alien  and  incompre- 
hensible.    As  even  Behemoth  did  to  Job. 

Your  cousin  Tom,  for  instance,  with  no 
blood  in  his  body  but  that  of  a  long  line 
of  dull,  godly  Presbyterian  ministers — 
how  did  he  get  that  unerring  lightning 
flash  of  financial  insight  which  has  made 
him  the  head  of  a  great  trust  and  a  hun- 
dred times  a  millionaire  ? 

And  Jose,  the  affectionate  Italian  boy, 
who  used  to  sell  us  bananas,  laughing  at 
our  jokes — where  did  he  hide  so  long  the 
black  drops  that  drove  him  to  murder  a 
child  in  its  sleep? 

Nations,  however,  develop  abnormal 
traits  more  rapidly  than  individuals. 

What  was  there  in  the  character  of  the 
French  people  to  prepare  the  world  for 
the  Dreyfus  case? 

What  American,  ten  years  ago,  could 


have  conceived  of  his  country  as  at  war 
with  the  Filipinos,  or  as  again  a  slave 
owner? 

Who  that  knows  and  loves  the  German 
as  he  is  at  home,  kindly,  music  loving,  the 
good  husband,  the  fond  father,  the  loyal 
friend,  was  prepared  for  the  devilish 
gusto  with  which  the  other  day  he  butch- 
ered the  helpless  Chinese  women  and 
children?  Not  one  or  two  in  a  sudden 
frenzy  of  rage,  but  masses  of  them,  set- 
tling down  to  the  work,  as  to  his  yearly 
pig  killing,  with  keen  relish. 

It  is  our  English  cousin,  however,  who 
has  startled  us  most  of  late,  with  his  ex- 
traordinary development  of  new  traits. 
Here  is  a  fact  or  t\vo  taken  from  the  Eng- 
lish papers  of  last  month.  To  the  ordi- 
nary observer  they  are  inexplicable. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Hudson  stated  in  the  Satur- 
day Review  that  it  long  has  been  the  cus- 
tom for  English  sportsmen  when  voyag- 
ing on  the  Pacific  to  fish  with  rod  and 
line  for  the  albatrosses  that  follow  the 
ship.  When  one  of  these  great  birds — 
supposed  to  be  the  most  innocent  and 
gentle  of  flying  creatures — was  thus 
taken,  it  is  dragged  up  on  deck,  its  head 
cut  off  as  a  souvenir,  its  wing  bones 
scraped  for  pipe  stems  and  the  white 
beautiful  body  pitched  into  the  water  to 
rot. 

So  universal  was  the  disgust  at  this 
wanton  cruelty  that  prohibitory  laws  for 
the  protection  of  the  bird  have  been  passed 
in  England  and  in  all  of  her  colonies. 
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Hut  it  appears  from  Mr.  Hudson's  state- 
ment that  some  albatrosses  were  caught 
last  October  by  the  officers  of  the  steam- 
ship "  Star,"  of  New  Zealand,  and  were 
placed  alive  in  the  ice  box  in  order  that 
the  captain  might  satisfy  his  curiosity  as 
to  how  long  the  bird  could  sustain  life  un- 
der the  freezing  process. 

"  One  bird,"  he  reports,  "  at  the  end  of  ten 
days,  on  being  taken  out  with  the  lower  half 
of  its  body  frozen  hard,  emitted  groaning 
sounds,  and  raised  its  head  and  gaped,  staring 
around  with  wide  open,  living  eyes.  It  was 
kept  out  in  the  warm  air  for  two  hours  and 
then  put  back  in  the  ice  box." 

The  captain  ended  this  account  with 
declaring  that  he 

"  would  proceed  with  these  scientific  investiga- 
tions on  his  return  voyage  with  other  birds." 

But  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  do  so. 
The  scientific  captain  has  suddenly  found 
himself  the  best  abused  man  in  England. 
His  account  was  published  by  the  leading 
newspapers  and  raised  a  storm  of  indig- 
nant horror  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Now  this  loud  impulsive  outburst  of 
sympathy  for  a  single  tortured  bird 
among  our  English  kinsfolk  must  im- 
press any  rational  observer  as  some- 
thing wholesome  and  fine.  The  people 
whose  instincts  are  so  true  must,  we  feel, 
rank  very  high  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 
Christianity  has  softened  and  refined  in 
them  the  original  tiger  blood  which  is  in 
every  man.  It  surely  has  evaporated 
quite  out  of  them.  They  shiver  with  hor- 
ror at  the  story  of  a  freezing  bird ;  ergo, 
they  must  be  just  and  humane  toward 
other  human  beings ;  beyond  all,  other 
men. 

But  in  the  very  week  which  followed 
this  incident  the  reports  reached  England 
of  the  methods  resorted  to  by  the  English 
leaders  in  South  Africa  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war. 

Let  me  premise  just  here  that  parti- 
san feeling  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
account.  It  was  a  bald  official  statement 
of  facts. 

England  has  spent  over  £100,000,000 
in  the  war.  The  loss  in  men  disabled, 
wounded  and  dead  is  estimated  at  70,000. 
This  is  the  price  already  paid  in  the  effort 
to  subdue  thirty  thousand  Boers.  They 
are  still  unconquered.  During  the  last 
month  Cape  Town  has  been  so  closely 
threatened  that  for  the  first  time  since 


hostilities  began  the  guns  li;i\  e  been  taken 
from  the  ships  of  war  in  the  harbor  to 
add  to  the  defenses  of  the  town. 

These  facts  prove  that  for  some  reason, 
which  we  need  not  enter  into  now,  Brit- 
ish troops  cannot  cope  with  the  burghers 
in  actual  fighting  on  the  veldt. 

There  is,  however,  another  kind  of 
warfare  to  which  they  can  resort,  and 
which  promises  success :  to  starve  out  the 
Boer  soldiers  and  force  them  to  subjec- 
tion by  burning  their  farm  houses  and 
growing  crops ;  by  driving  their  women 
and  children  and  aged  folk  out  homeless 
to  "  live  like  baboons  among  the  kopjes." 
This  kind  of  warfare  proved  effectual  in 
Ireland  under  Raleigh  and  Lord  Gray ;  in 
Burma  during  the  war  with  the  dacoits, 
and  it  is  being  tried  in  China  now,  where 
the  Russians  and  Germans  are  dealing 
with  the  heathen. 

The  English  people,  however,  were  not 
aware  that  it  had  been  resorted  to  in 
South  Africa  until  last  month,  when  a 
full  account  of  the  new  policy  was  given 
to  them.  The  eleven  reasons  were  pub- 
lished by  which  the  English  commanders 
officially  justified  the  burning  of  farms, 
crops  and  houses : 

"  1.  Because  it  would  cow  the  enemy. — 
(Colonel  Pilcher's  devastation  of  thirty  square 
miles  of  the  Free  State,  January,  1899.) 

"  2.  Because  a  railway  was  attacked. —  (Lord 
Roberts's  order,  No.  602,  to  burn  thirty-eight 
farms.) 

"  3.  Because  a  whole  district  had  to  be  de- 
vastated.—  (See  proceedings  of  General  Camp- 
bell in  Ficksburg,  September  14th,  General 
Rundle  in  Free  State,  General  Paget  in  the 
Transvaal,  Lord  Methuen  in  Zeerust.) 

"  4.  Because  rifles  were  found  on  the  prem- 
ises.—  (See  among  others  the  doings  of  Gen- 
erals French,  Rundle  and  Pole-Carew  in  Free 
State  in  April  last.) 

"  5.  Because  Boer  scouts  were  sheltered. — 
(Roberts's  order,  August  14th.) 

"  6.  Because  no  man  was  on  the  premises. 
'  Absent  on  commando.' — (See  letter  of  Boer 
officers  at  Green  Point,  November  1st.) 

"  7.  Because  the  owner  had  broken  his  oath 
of  neutrality. 

"  8.  Because  shots  had  been  fired  from  the 
farm  while  the  white  flag  was  flying  over  the 
house. 

"  9.  Because  a  fight  had  taken  place  in  the 
neighborhood. 

"  10.  Because  the  occupants  were  alleged  to 
be  in  communication  with  the  enemy. —  (Miss 
Cronje's  letter,  October  15th.) 

"11.  Because  they  refused  twice  to  go  scout- 
ing against  snipers. —  (Roberts's  order,  October 
24th.)" 

The   Westminster   Gazette  also  made 
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public   the   secret    instructions  issued  by 
Lord  Kitchener  to  the  army: 

"  I.  To  seize  all  forage,  horses,  cattle,  and 
other  live  stock  belonging  to  any  Boer  who  had 
broken  his  oath  of  neutrality,  or  whose  son  had 
gone  on  commando. 

"  2.  To  denude  the  country  of  forage  and 
supplies  so  as  to  leave  no  means  of  subsistence 
for  any  commando. 

"  3.  To  seize  all  stock  without  payment  or  re- 
ceipt of  all  disloyal  farmers,  or  of  those  whose 
fathers  or  sons  are  in  the  field. 

."  4.  To  seize  all  stock  on  farm  any  member 
of  whose  household,  after  laying  down  arms, 
again  goes  on  commando. 

"  5.  To  seize  or  destroy  all  crops  on  farms 
belonging  to  men  on  commando. 

"  6.  To  seize  and  remove  all  farming  gear, 
leaving  none  whatever  for  farming  and  other 
purposes." 

The  announcement  in  England  that 
these  orders  were  now  being  carried  out 
was  received  almost  in  silence.  A  feeble 
inquiry  was  raised  as  to  the  number  of 
homes  burned,  which  was  answered  by  a 
letter  in  the  Times  from  a  "  South  Afri- 
can Volunteeer  "  who  avowedly  "  justi- 
fied the  burnings  "  because  the  houses  de- 
stroyed belonged  as  a  rule  to  the  poorer 
class  of  farmers.  He  himself,  he  declared 
cheerfully,  had  helped  to  burn  down  fifty 
or  more  farm  houses,  but  none  of  them 
belonged  to  rich  Boers. 

Private  letters  crept  into  print  de- 
scribing the  wholesale  destruction  of 
food,  the  blazing  homesteads,  the  women 
and  children  flying  from  the  soldiery. 
One  English  lady,  the  wife  of  a  Uitland- 
er,  had  enough  womanly  truth  in  her  to 
write  home  of  the  outraged  women,  wives 
of  respectable  burghers,  whom  she  had 
taken  into  her  house  to  die  after  Tommy 
Atkins  had  wreaked  his  will  upon  them. 

What  was  the  effect  of  these  reports 
upon  the  English  people  ? 

They  had  no  effect.  They  have  fallen 
upon  the  public,  greedy  for  every  word, 
like  drops  of  a  summer  shower  upon  the 
deeps  of  a  black,  motionless  sea.  The  very 
papers  that  had  been  moved  to  passionate 
eloquence  by  the  sufferings  of  a  bird 
calmly  hinted  that  this  method  of  warfare 
had  proved  successful  in  the  Sudan. 
Lord  Kitchener  left  no  prisoners  there  to 


breed  mischief.  England  must  have  no 
trouble  hereafter  in  the  Boer  republic. 
The  Boer  that  would  cause  least  trouble 
doubtless  was  the  dead  Boer.  Hence, 
crush  the  bird  in  the  egg. 

It  is  true  that  Labouchere,  Frederic 
Harrison,  and  one  or  two  other  sane  men 
showed  the  horror  which  any  normal 
sane  human  being  feels  at  the  sight  of  a 
debauched  soldiery  starving  children  and 
outraged  women. 

But  the  English  nation,  the  honor- 
able kindly  men,  the  mothers,  the  Chris- 
tian teachers,  have  kept  silence. 

A  few  calm  folk  may  remember  that 
Great  Britain  hopes  to  make  the  citizens 
of  these  conquered  republics  loyal  sub- 
jects to  the  King  and  may  have  a  pass- 
ing doubt  whether  the  policy  of  fire  and 
starvation  is  the  one  best  calculated  to  ac- 
complish that  end.  A  nation  is  slow  to 
forget  warfare  made  on  its  women  and 
children.  The  Fenian  in  Munster  to-day 
hates  his  Protestant  neighbor  because  his 
grandfather  helped  to  hang  and  burn  the 
Kernes,  his  ancestors,  by  the  thousands 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  Hindoo 
loathes  the  Englishman  because  of  the  do- 
ings of  Lord  Clyde,  and  even  in  our  own 
country  it  is  not  political  opinions  which 
now  hold  the  North  and  South  apart,  but 
the  burned  homes  and  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  household  sacred  things  long 
ago.  If  any  optimistic  Northerner  thinks 
we  are  again  one  loving  band  of  brothers 
let  him  go  to  the  South  to  live  awhile  and 
trace  the  effect  of  Sherman's  march  to  the 
sea.  It  was  doubtless  a  brilliant  strategic 
movement,  but  it  will  hold  the  two  sec- 
tions apart  for  many  generations. 

However,  we  need  not  discuss  the  fu- 
ture effects  of  Lord  Kitchener's  warfare 
on  homes  and  women  and  children.  It  is 
the  silence  of  the  English  people  as  they 
watch  the  fight  that  concerns  us  now. 

These  are  the  people  who  beyond  all 
others  declare  themselves  lovers  of  fair 
play.  The  defenders  of  the  weak.  The 
followers  of  Jesus.  Yet  when  Lord 
Kitchener  is  let  loose  on  Boer  mothers 
and  children  they  are  silent, 
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Among  the  political  expedients  which 
are  constantly  laid  before  the  American 
public  none  is  at  present  more  prom- 
inent, or  intrinsically  more  important, 
than  that  of  law  making  by  direct  popu- 
lar vote.  Our  Government,  it  is  argued, 
is  a  government  by  the  people.  The 
people  is  sovereign,  its  will  is  law,  its 
voice  is  the  voice  of  God.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  legislature  is  a  creature  of  the 
people,  possessing  only  delegated  pow- 
ers, and  capable  of  right  action  only  in  so 
far  as  it  expresses  the  popular  will. 
Nothing,  however,  is  more  notorious  than 
the  failure  of  our  legislatures  to  pass  ac- 
ceptable laws,  and  their  positive  enact- 
ments are  frequently  condemned  by  pub- 
lic opinion.  Such  an  institution,  it  is 
claimed,  is  not  a  legitimate  feature  of 
popular  government.  It  is  a  develop- 
ment in  the  wrong  direction,  and  if  it  can- 
not be  suppressed  it  ought  to  be  re- 
strained. Let  the  legislature  confine  it- 
self to  the  preparation  and  presentation 
of  laws,  is  the  proposal,  and  let  the  peo- 
ple decided,  if  they  care  to  take  the  trou- 
ble, whether  they  will  accept  these  laws, 
or  enact  laws  of  their  own  motion.  Switz- 
erland has  adopted  this  system,  the  ref- 
erendum and  the  initiative,  and  our  coun- 
try should  follow  her  example. 

Students  of  political  history  do  not 
need  to  be  told  that  the  novelty  of  these 
proposals  consists  merely  in  their  pres- 
entation at  the  present  day.  The  argu- 
ment by  which  they  are  supported  was 
eloquently  set  forth  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  by  J.  J.  Rousseau.  Never 
before,  however,  has  this  argument  been 
so  thoroughly  examined  in  the  light  of 
political  experience  as  by  the  author  of 
the  present  work.  An  essay  of  similar 
title  appeard  some  years  ago  under  his 
name,  but  the  treatise  now  before  us  is  es- 
sentially a  new  work.  In  its  preparation 
Mr.  Oberholzer  has  made  use  of  mate- 
rials collected  for  another  purpose,  a  con- 
stitutional history  of  Pennsylvania ;  but 
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they  have  a  direct  bearing  Otl  the  present 
subject.  In  that  commonwealth  alone, 
when  the  United  States  became  independ- 
ent, was  the  experiment  of  a  single  leg- 
islative chamber  tried,  under  the  inllu 
ence  of  French  political  theories,  and 
with  the  approval  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Everywhere  else  it  was  rejected,  John 
Adams  being  in  the  front  of  the  opposi- 
tion. The  history  of  the  Pennsylvania 
experiment,  as  here  told,  is  a  remarkable 
exposure  of  the  mischiefs  which  are  in- 
separable from  the  system. 

Yet,  in  the  form  of  the  constitutional 
convention,  the  single  chamber  may  be 
said  to*  have  reappeared,  and  Mr.  Ober- 
holzer, following  the  admirable  work  of 
Judge  Jameson,  considers  in  great  detail 
the  nature  and  functions  of  this  body. 
Theoretically  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion is  obnoxious  to  all  the  criticisms  of 
the  single  chamber ;  practically  this  body 
has  done  admirable  work.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  superior 
personnel  of  its  members,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  politicians  by  occupa- 
tion. The  convention  has  to  deal  with 
general  principles  and  fundamental  laws, 
not  with  special  acts ;  its  field  of  activity 
does  not  tempt  the  ordinary  partisan,  or 
suggest  to  him  the  hope  of  pecuniary 
profit.  On  this  subject  we  fear  that 
Judge  Jameson's  dictum  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  true,  when  he  declares : 

"  If  a  man  shows  himself  by  culture  and 
the  breadth  of  his  views  to  he  fitted  for  the 
highest  trusts,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  he  will 
not  be  found  in  the  legislature,  but  be  left  in 
obscurity  at  home.  But  when  a  convention  is 
called  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  secure  the 
return  of  such  men.  It  is  not  necessarily  be- 
cause such  a  body  is  recognized  to  be,  as  it  is, 
the  most  important  ever  assembled  in  a  State, 
but  because  the  measures  it  is  expected  to 
mature  bear  less  directly  on  the  interests  of 
parties  or  of  individuals.  Party  management, 
therefore,  is  not  usually  so  much  directed  to 
the  seeking  of  control  of  a  convention  as  of  a 
legislature." 

Strictly  speaking,  the  constitutional 
convention  is  not  a  legislative  body,  but  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  people  to 
propose  laws  for  their  acceptance.  It  is, 
in  short,  an  application  of  the  principle  of 
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the  referendum,  and  we  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  referen- 
dum works  by  observing  the  working  of 
the  convention  system.  We  may  go  fur- 
ther and  say  that,  with  a  large  electorate, 
the  referendum  can  be  employed  in  no 
other  way.  The  people  are  too  many  to 
frame  laws.  Such  work  must  be  done  by 
a  committee,  self-constituted  or  elected ; 
and  even  when  the  "  initiative  "  is  em- 
ployed this  remains  true. 

No  group  of  men  can  call  itself  "  the 
people,"  and  maintain  that  its  proposals 
are  popular  demands.  It  must  in  some 
formal  way  obtain  authority ;  and  in  the 
act  of  doing  so  it  becomes  a  legislature 
or  a  constitutional  convention.  But  val- 
uable as  the  work  of  these  conventions 
has  on  the  whole  been,  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  indifference  of  the 
people  to  it.  As  a  rule,  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  people  of  a  State  are  found  to 
vote  on  constitutional  amendments,  and 
when  a  change  has  to  be  approved  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  electors  and  not  mere- 
ly of  those  voting,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  secure  its  approval.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  most  ridiculous  re- 
sults attend  these  attempts  at  legislation 
by  the  people.  As  Mr.  Oberholzer  shows 
by  a  multitude  of  instances,  the  mass  of 
the  people  have  no  will  to  declare  on  sub- 
jects which  they  are  incompetent  to  un- 
derstand, while  those  who  cast  their  votes 
do  so  in  a  manner  which  indicates  in  most 
cases  either  indifference  or  ignorance.  It 
would  be  hardly  possible  to  name  an  im- 
portant constitutional  change  which  can 
be  fairly  said  to  manifest  the  deliberate 
will  of  an  enlightened  popular  majority. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Oberholzer  sums  up 
the  result  of  his  laborious  and  exhaustive 
analysis  as  follows : 

"  So  far  as  our  experience  has  already  gone 
in  the  United  States,  a  number  of  glaring  de- 
fects have  been  exhibited  by  the  people  in  their 
role  as  law-makers.  The  most  impressive  of 
these  is  their  strange  apathy,  even  in  the  face 
of  great  issues.  They,  as  a  mass,  have  so  little 
interest  in  legislative  subjects  that  only  a  small 
percentage  will  attend  the  polls  for  special 
elections,  and  at  general  elections,  when  indi- 
vidual candidates  are  to  be  chosen,  tho  the 
propositions  be  printed  on  the  same  ballots 
with  the  names  of  the  candidates,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  voters  will  not  put  themselves 
to  the  slight  trouble  of  placing  a  pencil  mark 
under  the  word  '  yes  '  or  '  no.'  " 

The  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  the 
people  considered  as  a  body  do  not  know 


anything,  nor  do  they  care  anything, 
about  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  partic- 
ular law.  They  may  know  little  in  the 
opinion  of  most  of  us  about  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  candidates  for  representa- 
tive offices.  For  one  reason  or  another, 
however,  the  people  still  have  enough  in- 
terest in  this  subject  to  record  their  pref- 
erences. It  is  true  that  the  largest  possi- 
ble vote  is  never  polled  for  candidates, 
but,  speaking  roughly,  twice  as  many 
electors  vote  for  individuals  as  vote  for 
measures.  Furthermore,  very  strange 
popular  idiosyncrasies  are  developed  at 
elections  on  propositions.  When  several 
are  submitted  at  the  same  time  all  are 
likely  to  be  defeated,  or  else  all  adopted. 
There  seems  to  be  little  capacity  for  dis- 
crimination. 

Following  this  line  of  thought,  we  are 
inclined  to  suggest  that  no  one  should  de- 
cide for  or  against  the  referendum  before 
reading  what  Mr.  Oberholzer  has  to  say 
about  it.  The  subject  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  justify  some  exertion  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  concerning  it,  and  this 
book  is  an  admirably  complete  record  of 
facts,  stated  with  legal  precision,  and  ar- 
ranged with  scientific  skill.  It  is  a  fine 
example  of  constitutional  scholarship, 
and  deserves  the  recognition  not  only  of 
students  of  politics,  but  also  of  all  citi- 
zens who  really  wish  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  Government  under  which 
they  live. 

An  Irish   Anthology.* 

We  have  always  regarded  the  attempts 
to  restore  the  Gaelic  to  its  former  liter- 
ary position  as  futile  and  even  absurd. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  Celtic 
renaissance  carried  on  with  such  enthu- 
siasm by  a  few  Irish  poets  in  English  has 
much  to  claim  our  attention ;  and  if  any 
doubts  of  its  justification  lingered  with 
us,  they  have  been  dispelled  by  reading 
this  Treasury  of  Irish  Poetry.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  anthology  of  the  kind. 

So  full  and  discriminating  are  the  gen- 
eral introduction  by  Mr.  Brooke  and 
many  of  the  individual  introductions  that 
a  reviewer  who  wished  to  characterize 
Irish  poetry  would  have  little  to  do  but 
patch  together  a  cento  from  the  volume 

*A  Treasury  of  Irish  Poetry.  Edited  by  Stopford  A. 
Brooke  and  T.  H*'.  Rolleston.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Co.    $1.75. 
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before  him.  Now  and  then  we  catch  an 
echo  of  the  inevitable  hullabaloo,  an  over- 
emphasis due  to  a  noisy  patriotism,  but 
for  the  most  part  this  fault  is  not  predom- 
inant. Several  of  the  prefaces  by  Mr. 
Yeats  are  models  of  that  kind  of  poetic 
criticism  which  builds  up  a  prose  idyl  on 
the  idealized  character  of  the  poet  under 
consideration. 

In  general  excellent  judgment  has  been 
shown  in  the  selection  of  poems ;  but  it 
seems  a  pity  that  so  much  space  was 
given  to  the  poets  of  patriotism.  The 
writers  who  gathered  about  The  Nation, 
from  1842  to  1855,  are  more  interesting. 
to  Ireland  than  to  the  world  at  large. 
And,  moreover,  as  the  editors  themselves 
admit,  they  followed  the  English  rather 
than  the  Gaelic  tradition,  altho  their 
chosen  theme  is  hatred  of  England. 
There  is  in  them  very  little  of  that  blend- 
ing of  airy  lightness  and  keening  pathos 
and  wind-blinded  mysticism  which  make 
the  charm  of  the  more  Celtic  poets.  Mere 
patriotism  is  not  an  enduring  theme  for" 
verse,  altho  at  times  the  devotion  to  Ire- 
land as  a  fair  and  forlorn  maiden  reaches 
almost  the  passion  of  personal  love. 

We  could  wish  that  some  of  the  space 
devoted  to  these  patriotic  writers  had 
been  given  to  Mangan  and  Ferguson, 
who  are  the  true  originators  of  the  Gaelic 
revival.  Mangan,  especially,  has  long 
been  a  cherished  poet  with  us,  and  in  his 
verses  we  hear  more  clearly  the  thrilling 
Celtic  vibration  than  in  any  other  writer 
of  English.  To  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  hidden  forfeited  life  of  the  man  and 
with  his  lyric  pathos  and  humor  we  can- 
not recommend  too  strongly  the  Poems 
and  Study  published  not  long  since  by 
Miss  Guiney.  All  the  fascination  of  the 
Celtic  muse  is  there — the  lightness,  the 
tenderness,  the  wonderful  beating  of  the 
wings  in  swift  air ;  the  mingling  of  pathos 
blinded  with  tears  and  humor  broken  with 
laughter.  There  is  present  also  the 
weakness  of  the  Gael — that  touch  of  in- 
efficiency, the  inability  to  hold  fast  the 
verities  of  life,  which  has  made  Ireland 
the  vassal  of  an  alien  race  and  which  pre- 
vents her  literature  from  ever  attaining 
quite  the  highest  point. 

"  Alone  among  his  kind  he  stands  alone, 

Torn  by  the  passions  of  his  own  sad  heart, 
Stoned  by  continual  wreckage  of  his  dreams, 
He  in  the  crowd  forever  is  apart." 

Yet,    despite   this    inefficiency,    Mangan 


succeeded  in  writing  two  poems  which 
are,  we  think,  the  most  perfect  of  their 
kind  in  the  English  tongue.  There  are  no 
verses  in  the  language  more  instinct  with 
the  "  lyric  cry  " — the  phrase  has  meaning 
here — than  Dark  Rosaleen,  in  which  pa- 
triotism is  wrought  into  a  fervor  of  pas- 
sion and  longing  that  surpasses  the  love 
of  woman.  And  there  is  no  more  pathet- 
ic and  piercing  song  of  failure  and  de- 
spair than  The  Nameless  One.  Byron's 
verses  on  completing  his  thirty-sixth  year 
are  as  water  to  fire  in  comparison  with  it. 

After  Mangan  and  Ferguson  by  far 
the  most  interesting  section  of  the  book 
is  that  which  includes  the  group  of  young- 
poets — W.  B.  Yeats,  Lionel  Johnson  and 
others — who  have  infused  the  culture  of 
England  with  their  Gaelic  sympathies. 
At  times  there  may  seem  to  be  something 
a  little  thin  and  artificial  in  this  deliberate 
attempt  to  revive  the  traditions  of  a  dy- 
ing civilization ;  but  more  often  the  sing- 
ing lightness,  the  brooding  suggestive- 
ness,  and  the  delicate  symbolism  of  these 
writers  are  wrought  into  songs  of  won- 
der and  beauty  that  are  not  without  an 
element  of  relief  after  the  outreaching 
Anglo-Saxonism  upon  which  most  of  us 
feed  our  souls.  Herein,  if  anywhere,  lies 
the  justification  of  the  movement.  The 
mysticism  of  these  young  poets  is  not  ex- 
actly the  religion  of  old  Ireland,  too  much 
of  modern  experience  has  passed  into  it 
for  that ;  but  the  spiritualism  and  the 
touch  of  homesickness  peculiar  to  it  are 
fittingly  grafted  on  the  old  Gaelic  tradi- 
tion of  hope  and  yearning. 

In  one  of  the  introductions  Mr.  Yeats 
tells  us  how  he  was  haunted  persistently 
and  unaccountably  by  a  few  lines  of  the 
modern  Celtic  muse.  We  may  quote  them 
as  expressing  the  effect  made  upon  us  by 
the  best  of  the  present  volume. 

"  All  the  way  to  Tir  na  n'og  are  many  roads 

that  run, 
But  the  darkest  road  is  trodden  by  the  King 

of  Ireland's  son. 
The  world  wears  on  to  sundown,  and  love  is 

lost  and  won, 
But  he  recks  not  of  loss  or  gain,  the  King 

of  Ireland's  son. 
He  follows  on  forever,  when  all  your  chase 

is  done, 
He    follows    after    shadows — the    King    of 

Ireland's  son." 
***** 

The  usefulness  of  the  volume  for  the 
general  reader  is  marred  by  the  lack  of  a 
pronouncing  glossary.     A  short  chapter 
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on  ( iaelic  traditions  and  myths  might  well 
have  been  added.  We  have  not  the 
means  by  us  to  verify  the  dates  and  bib- 
liographies. We  notice,  however,  that 
no  mention  is  made  of  Lionel  Johnson's 
second  volume  of  verse  published  in  1897. 

J* 

The  "  Constitution."* 

This  volume  has  grown  out  of  a  short 
article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  to  com- 
memorate the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  launching  of  the  "  Old  Ironsides." 
That  brief  sketch  has  expanded  into  a 
valuable  and  readable  volume.  In  1785 
the  old  Continental  navy  was  wholly  sold 
out.  Not  a  shred  of  it  remained.  A  few 
States  maintained  armed  craft  for  de- 
fense and  revenue  service.  Virginia  was 
authorized  by  Congress  to  arm  two  ves- 
sels at  her  own  expense.  As  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  the  navy  was 
abolished.  What  survived  of  it  did  so 
as  belonging  to  the  Department  of  War. 
The  story  told  in  Mr.  Hollis's  second 
chapter  is  a  humiliating  one,  and  would 
be  more  so  if  the  author  carried  his  nar- 
rative back  to  Paul  Jones  and  the  bril- 
liant beginnings  to  which  we  are  fond  of 
looking  back  as  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments from  which  the  United  States 
Navy  traces  its  descent  unbroken. 

The  history  as  Mr.  Hollis  gives  it  is 
an  effective  object-lesson  on  the  collapse 
of  the  Continental  Government  and  Con- 
gress, the  deplorable  political  situation 
which  left  us  the  sport  and  derision  of 
the  world,  especially  of  the  French  and 
English  navies.  The  tell-tale  feature  of 
the  whole  situation  is  that  Washington 
should  have  taken  the  Barbary  pirates 
and  their  attacks  on  our  merchant  marine 
as  quietly  as  he  did,  and  suggested  to 
Congress  nothing  bolder  or  more  spirited 
than  a  ransom  of  $40,000  to  buy  off  their 
captives,  a  bribe  of  $25,000  for  the  treaty, 
and  an  annual  tribute  of  $25,000  more 
for  indemnity.  Mr.  Hollis's  story  will 
be  read  with  wonder  now,  especially 
when  the  Bey  of  Algiers  warns  the 
American  Minister,  Colonel  Humphreys : 
"  Let  the  American  Ambassador  take 
care  how  he  comes  here  under  the  pro- 
tection of  any  flag  whatever,"  and  de- 
clares his  policy  in  terms  which  sound 

*The    Frigate    "Constitution."     By  Ira  N.   Hollis. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.50. 


very  much  as  if  he  had  perpetuated  his 
court  in  Tammany  Hall :  "  If  I  were  to 
make  peace  with  everybody,  what  should 
I  do  with  my  corsairs?  What  should  i 
do  with  my  soldiers?  They  would  take 
off  my  head  for  the  want  of  other  prizes, 
not  being  able  to  live  on  their  miserable 
allowances."  It  was,  however,  the  dep- 
redations of  these  Barbary  corsairs  and 
the  still  greater  losses  our  merchantmen 
suffered  from  neutrals  at  war  with  each 
other  which  at  last  roused  Congress  to 
build  a  navy.  France  and  England  both 
were  aggressors  in  this  matter,  but 
France  was  by  far  the  worse  of  the  two 
until  we  drifted  into  the  anomalous  con- 
dition of  virtual,  tho  undeclared,  war. 

In  these  conditions  the  old  "  Consti- 
tution "  was  built  and  five  other  frigates 
with  her.  The  "  Constitution  "  was  built 
at  Boston,  and  was  by  far  the  best  of 
them  all.  The  story  of  her  construction 
and  outfit,  under  the  intelligent  and  vigi- 
lant superintendence  of  our  pioneer  ship- 
builder, Joshua  Humphreys,  has  more  in 
it  that  is  novel  and  readable  than  even 
the  recital  of  the  great  achievements  in 
which  she  led  off  at  sea,  such  as  the  sink- 
ing of  the  "  Guerriere,"  the  splendid 
heroism  of  Decatur,  Somers  and  all  the 
rest  in  breaking  down  the  power  of  the 
Barbary  pirates  at  Tripoli.  The  later 
chapters  are  the  rich  and  glorious  story 
of  the  old  ages  in  which  the  good  ship 
gets  back  to  the  cradle  at  Boston,  where 
she  was  made  and  where  she  is  likely  to 
be  kept  afloat  and  in  good  repair  on  the 
old  lines  as  long  as  the  people  have  a  shot 
left  in  the  locker  to  do  it  with,  or  as  long 
as  they  have  hearts  that  swell  as  they 
stand  on  the  deck  once  trod  by  heroes  and 
think  of  those  who  made  this  as  glorious 
a  mass  of  pine,  oak  and  iron  as  was  ever 
put  together  on  this  earth. 

Lessons  in  Love.  By  Katrina  Trask. 
(New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.25.) 
In  this  little  volume  of  stories  Mrs. 
Trask  has  given  us  a  sort  of  Lover's 
Primer.  All  her  seed  have  fallen  in  good 
ground,  and  the  impression  of  morality 
is  overwhelming.  There  are  no  heavy 
villains,  no  Becky  Sharps.  Everybody 
is  eminently  respectable.  The  little  bom- 
bazine heroines  are  all  stretching  their 
pretty  necks  after  lofty  ideals,  while  the 
heroes  are  already  perfect  and  only  pass 
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through  the  scenes  in  a  patronizing  way.  in  which  social  intrigue  shares  the  read- 
The  author's  impressions  of  love  are  er's  attention,  and  the  scene  shifts  be- 
charmingly  youthful,  and  she  displays  tween  England  and  Africa.  To  many 
feminine  ingenuity  in  combining  all  the  readers  it  will  be  an  absorbingly  inter- 
old  effects  to  be  had  out  of  lover's  quar-  esting  story. 

rels  and  jealousies      Her  intentions  are  SuNNING  Well<     b     f    Warre  Cor_ 

good;  her  morals  stand  out  as  conspicu-  ^     (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

ously  as  those  at  the  ends  of  JEsap  s  fa-  $         }v  We  do  not  recall  a  more  inter_ 

bles;  but  she  shows  no  literary  tact    She  estm   ;book  than  this  taki       int0  consid. 

fails   to  take   into  account  the   readers  erad*n  the  smaU  dass  toswhich  it  be_ 

point  of  view,  the  ordinary  man  s  sense  of  ,             It  {s  a  careful  sketch  of  Christian 

proportion.      Her    characters    act    their  Hfe&on  the  middle  Hne  between  the  hard 

parts   too   seriously      Everybody   smiles  old  dogmatic  route  and  the  most  modern 

and  blushes  easily  but  there  is  not  an  in-  «  Hberal  „  road      The  st  le  is  engaging, 

tentional  spark  of  humor  from  beginning  the      irit  sweet  and  st           the  character 

to  end.     Thus  the  whole  becomes  gro-  sketching  large  and  fine.     There  is  not 

tesque,  except  from  the  standpoint  of  a  much  st          as  stories          but  the  1Me 

young  girl  just  entering  upon  the  first  drama  of  human  Hfe  as  it  is  affected  by 

stage  of  sentimental  impressions.  the  Christian  religion  and  its  apparent 

The  Life  of  Christ.     A  Poem.     By  conflicts  of  duty  moves  gently  yet  force- 

the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley,  Vicar  of  Ep-  fully.     The  chief  character  is  presented 

worth.  Revised  by  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  with  notable  effect,  and  one  lays  aside 

of  the  University  of  Oxford.     Edited  by  the  book  with  a  sense  of  having  parted 

Edward    T.   Roe,   LL.B.     To   which  is  with  a  worthy  and  sweet  friend. 

Added  a  Sketch  of  the  Author  by  the  Sylvia  in  Flower  Land.     By  Linda 

Rev.    Frank    Crane.     (Chicago:    Union  Gardiner.     (New  York:   E.   P.   Dutton 

Book  Company.)     This  is  a  large  and  &  Co.    $1.50.)   The  growing  taste  among 

sightly  edition  of  an  old  and  venerated  young  and  old  for  books  about  birds,  ani- 

work.     We  do  not  share  the  critical  en-  mals,  plants  and  outdoor  life  is,  we  think, 

thusiasm  of  Dr.  Roe,  who  in  his  introduc-  a  healthy  one  and  deserving  of  encour- 

tion  says :  "  It    may  be  truly  said  that  agement.     Sylvia    in    Flower  Land  has 

Samuel  Wesley  in  The  Life  of  Christ  has  all  the  elements  for  a  charm  likely  to  be 

laid  bare  the  inmost  workings  of  the  di-  effective  with  young  readers.     The  style 

vine  mind,  and  more  than  any  other  writ-  is   simple,   chatty,   attractive,   and   from 

er,  either  of  prose  or  poetry,  has  justified  page  to  page  a  lively  story  of  natural  his- 

the  ways  of  God  to  man."     But  we  do  ac-  tory  runs  apace  with  the  experiences  and 

cept  with  reverent  acknowledgment  of  its  observations  of  Sylvia,  who  holds  bright 

true  worth  this  long  and  stately  story  in  converse  with  the  plants  and  flowers.    A 

which  a  good  and  not  greatly  gifted  poet  large  amount  of  rudimentary  botany  is 

rimed  the  life  and  work  of  our  Savior.  imparted  and  the  illustrations  are  well 

r~       -^                     jy     ,,     ,       D  7     .  suited  to  the  text. 
The  Fugitives.     By  Money  Roberts. 

(New  York:   McClure,   Phillips  &  Co.  With  Sword  and  Crucifix.     By  Ed- 

$1.00.)     Something   not    unlike    a    raw  ward  5.  Van  Zile.     (New  York:  Har~ 

wind  blowing  through  the  pages  of  Mr.  per    &    Brothers.      $1.50.)    A    romance 

Morley  Roberts's  stories  has  always  been  told  in  florid  style,  with  most  sensational, 

a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  complete  en-  not  to  say  impossible  characters,  situa- 

joyment   of   them.     His   style    is    clear,  tions,  conditions  and  adventures,  yet  in  a 

strong  and  often  poetical ;  but  his  vision  way  readable  and    entertaining,    is    this 

of  life  admits  of  no  perspective.     What  latest  story  by  Mr.  Van  Zile.    It  purports 

he  tells  is  told  with  a  plenty  of  energy,  to  be  an  historical  tale ;  but  there  is  very 

and  often  enough  is  draped  with  decora-  llttle  history,  scarcely  enough  to  color  it. 

tive  effect ;  but  the  result  is  raw,  new,  all  mi*e<?  in  with   the  unbridled   romance, 

foreground  and  realistic  detail.     In  the  l\™  harmless  reading  and  may  serve  to 

present  story  he  takes  us  to  South  Africa  while  away  a  tedious  hour  or  two. 

and    gives   us   adventures    strongly   im-  Robert  Tournay.    A  Romance  of  the 

bued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Boer  War.  It  French  Revolution.     By   William   Sage. 

is  a  tale  of  love,  as  well  as  of  adventure,  (Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company, 
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$1.50.)  Here  is  another  thrilling  ro- 
mance of  the  good  old  fashioned  sort,  a 
romance  of  love,  adventure,  war  and,  at 
last,  marriage  and  happiness.  Mr.  Sage 
is  a  new  writer,  but  he  takes  his  place  at 
once  among  our  best  story  tellers.  The 
French  Revolution  is  not  fresh  ground 
for  the  novelist's  plow.  Master  laborers 
have  often  turned  the  bloody  soil.  We 
see  no  reason,  however,  to  deny  Mr.  Sage 
a  certain  originality  in  the  invention  of 
his  plot  and  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
scenes  and  incidents.  Moreover,  his 
style  is  clear,  strong,  engaging,  and  his 
characters  stand  forth  distinctly  human 
and  interesting.  Robert  Tournay,  we 
venture  to  predict,  will  be  decidedly  pop- 
ular, as  it  deserves  to  be. 

Pietro  Vannuccl,  Called  Perugino. 
By  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.  (New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.75.) 
This  is  the  ninth  volume  of  the  "  Great 
Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture " 
series,  and,  like  its  predecessors,  it  is  well 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  giving  a  short, 
concise  and  sufficient  biography  of  a  great 
painter,  accompanied  with  reproductions 
of  his  most  important  works  as  illustra- 
tions. Mr.  Williamson  has  done  his  work 
carefully  and  adequately  with  just  such 
running  criticism  as  gives  the  best  light 
for  the  reader's  guidance.  This  series  of 
studies  in  biography  is  valuable  and  the 
library  is  fortunate  that  secures  the  excel- 
lent volumes  as  they  appear.  Eight  more 
are  in  preparation,  with  still  others  to  fol- 
low. 

An  Ethical  Sunday  School.  By 
Walter  L.  Sheldon.  (Macmillan  Co. 
$1.25.)  This  scheme  for  the  moral  in- 
struction of  the  young  takes  its  place  in 
the  "  Ethical  Library,"  and  is  intended 
to  be  a  manual  of  instruction  for  ethical 
Sunday  schools  as  opposed  to  schools  of 
the  conventional  religious  type.  The  au- 
thor frankly  confesses  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  the  Bible  in  ethical  teaching,  and 
no  other  ideal  standard  than  Jesus 
Christ.  The  point  of  the  method  laid 
down  by  him  consists  in  developing  the 
art  of  using  the  Bible  for  ethical  instruc- 
tion without  recognizing  its  historical 
validity,  and  holding  up  Jesus  without 
recognizing  his  divine  authority.  The 
trouble  with  both  of  these  points  is  that 
they  nullify  themselves  by  concealing  an 
assumption  of  imposture  in  both  of  their 


standards  and  present  neither  Bible  nor 
Jesus  in  their  natural  character. 

Elect  Infants;  or,  Infant  Salva- 
tion in  the  Westminster  Symbols. 
By  J.  V.  Stephens,  D.D.  (Nashville, 
Tenn. :  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Pub- 
lishing House.)  The  fullest  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  this  book  is,  perhaps, 
found  in  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth's  "  Infant  Sal- 
vation in  the  Calvinistic  System,"  1874. 
This  little  volume  is  based  considerably 
upon  that  book,  and  also  upon  SchafFs 
"  Creeds  of  Christendom,"  Dr.  Warfield's 
"  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  Infant 
Salvation,"  and  Dr.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke's 
"  Variations  of  Calvinism."  It  is  a  use- 
ful and  compact  volume,  written  by  a 
professor  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyte- 
rian Theological  Seminary,  at  Lebanon, 
Tenn.,  and  thus  from  the  standpoint  of 
one  who  entirely  denies  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  election  and  rejoices  in  the 
change  of  view  on  the  subject  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Memory  Street.  By  Martha  Baker 
Dunn.  (Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Com- 
pany. $1.25.)  A  story  for  girls.  It  be- 
gins with  the  early  childhood  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters  and  follows  them,  with 
lively  entertainment  for  the  young  reader, 
on  to  maturity,  love,  marriage  and  happi- 
ness. The  life  is  of  New  England,  the 
incidents  are  natural  and  well  set.  Al- 
together good,  simple  and  pure,  the  story 
is  one  to  be  handed  to  young  girls  with- 
out fear  of  injury  to  taste  or  character. 

Donatello.  By  Hope  Rea.  (Lon- 
don: George  Bell  &  Sons.  $1.75.)  We 
have  here  the  VHIth  volume  of  "  The 
Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture "  series.  It  is  a  fine  appreciation  of 
the  works  of  Donatello,  accompanied  with 
many  full  page  illustrations.  A  cata- 
logue of  Donatello's  works  and  a  full  in- 
dex complete  a  book  of  great  value  and 
attractiveness. 

The  Story  of  Philadelphia.  By 
Lillian  lone  Rhodes.  (New  York:  The 
American  Book  Company.  85  cents.) 
As  a  book  for  supplemental  reading  in 
public  schools  this  collection  of  stories, 
historical  and  biographical,  connected 
with  the  growth  of  Philadelphia  is  to 
be  recommended.  The  subjects  are  well 
chosen  and  treated  in  a  style  suited  to  the 
taste  and  understanding  of  school  chil- 
dren. 
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Georgie.  By  S.  E.  Kiser.  (Boston: 
Small,  Mynard  &  Co.  $1.00.)  The,  lit- 
tle boy  who  is  supposed  to  write  these  ex- 
cruciatingly funny  and  silly  sketches  is 
a  refined  follower  of  "  Peck's  Bad  Boy  " 
in  the  path  of  filial  treachery.  He  be- 
trays all  of  his  "  paw's  "  and  "  maw's  " 
confidences  and  reports  all  of  their  mis- 
takes. There  is  nothing  in  the  least  ob- 
jectionable in  the  little  book,  and  the  hu^- 
morous  satire  is  of  a  sort  to  amuse  both 
old  and  young. 

The  Helpers.  By  Francis  Lynde. 
(Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  The  plot,  the  setting  and  the 
moral  of  this  Western  tale  are  fresh  and 
good.  Mr.  Lynde's  style  shows  crudi- 
ties, and  traces  of  hasty  work  appear  all 
through  the  story;  but  something  of 
youthful  enthusiasm  makes  every  page 
attractive.  The  reforming  of  a  young 
gambler  is  admirably  managed.  We  call 
attention  to  Mr.  Lynde  as  a  promising 
writer. 

We  Win.  Bm  Herbert  E.  Hamblen. 
(New  York:  Doubleday  &  McClure 
Company.  $1.50.)  The  sub-title  of  this 
story,  "  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a 
Young  Railroader,"  gives  an  excellent 
impression  of  its  scope  and  purpose.  It 
is  well  told,  full  of  genuine  life,  stuffed 
with  stirring  experiences  and  fairly 
aquiver  with  the  crash  and  whirl  of  rail- 
road adventures.  Boys  will  be  delighted 
with  it. 

Miss  Vanity.  By  Amy  E.  Blanchard. 
(Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany.) A  charming  light  and  engaging 
story  for  girls — and  for  boys,  too,  for 
that  matter — prettily  told,  as  all  of  Miss 
Blanchard's  stories  are,  and  full  of  a 
sweet,  cheerful,  sunshiny  spirit.  Its  in- 
fluence may  not  be  very  strong,  but  it 
will  leave  an  agreeable  sense  of  youth- 
ful freshness  in  the  mind. 

Little  Beasts  of  Field  and  Wood. 
By  William  Everett  Crane.  (Boston: 
Small,  Maynard  &  Company.  $1.25.) 
A  well  written  and  instructive  sketch  of 
some  of  our  interesting  small  wild  ani- 
mals, with  many  illustrations. 

Among  the  Farmyard  People.  By 
Clara  Dillingham  Pier  son.  (  New  York : 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.  $1.25.) 
Stories  of  domestic  animals  told  for  the 
entertainment  of  children  and  well  illus- 
trated,    An  attractive  book. 


Literary    Notes. 


Count  Tolstoy  is  seriously  ill. 

...  .In  the  March  Century  Irving  Balchellor 
begins  a  serial  story  entitled  "  D'ri  and  I."  It 
is  a  border  tale  of  1812. 

...."Quincy  Adams  Sawyer,"  published  by 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  is  said  to  be  a  second 
"  David  Harum." 

....Messrs.  Charles  Scribner  announce  the 
publication  of  an  art  work  by  Worthington 
C.  Ford  on  "  George  Washington,  the  Man." 

.  . .  .Frederick  Keppel  &  Co.  have  just  issued 
an  attractive  little  illustrated  leaflet,  entitled 
"  Jean  Frangois  Millet,"  reprinted  from  The 
Independent,  by  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rens- 
selaer. 

.  . .  .B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown,  of  London,  an- 
nounce the  publication  of  a  facsimile  of  "  The 
Unpublished  British  Headquarters'  Colored 
Manuscript  Map  of  New  York  and  Environs 
(1782)." 

....In  a  letter  to  The  Independent  Mr. 
William  Dean  Howells  says  that  Dr.  Rizal's 
Filipino  novel  is  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  artistic,  one  of  the  most  Christian,  stories 
I  have  ever  read." 

.  . .  .Minister  Wu's  remarkable  discourse^  on 
Confucianism  and  Christianity,  which  excited 
so  much  controversy  and  was  imperfectly  re- 
ported in  the  daily  papers,  appears  in  full  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Ethical  Record. 

D.    Appleton   &   Co.    have   on    sale    the 

"  Private  Life  of  Queen  Victoria,"  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Household.  They  also  an- 
nounce shortly  the  publication  of  a  book  of 
personal  characteristics  of  King  Edward  VII. 

"  Modern  Criticism    and  the  Preaching 

of  the  Old  Testament,"  by  Prof.  George  Adam 
Smith.  D.D.,  is  one  of  A.  C.  Armstrong  & 
Son's  newest  books.  The  firm,  by  the  way, 
announce  their  removal  to  3  and  5  West  Eigh- 
teenth street. 

....Of  the  Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae,  the 
great  Latin  dictionary  that  has  been  in  prep- 
aration by  the  scholars  of  the  leading  nations 
for  several  years  past  and  is  to  be  the  most 
complete  work  of  its  kind,  the  first  volume  has 
been  announced  to  appear  in  a  few  months. 

....  The  Page  is  the  newest  magazine  in  the 
market,  edited  by  E.  G.  Craig,  at  the  Sign  of 
the  Rose,  Hackbridge,  England.  It  is  a  maga- 
zine, so  the  publisher  says,  in  which  one  finds 
"  original  prose,  poetry,  music,  wood-cuts, 
posters,  portraits,  book-plates  and  other  curi- 
ous things."     $4.00  a  year. 

....The  Rev.  H.  H.  Haweis,  the  incumbent 
of  St.  James'  Marylebone  Church,  London, 
and  author  and  lecturer  of  international  fame, 
died  last  week.  He  was  the  Anglican  delegate 
to  the  Parliament  of  Religions  in  Chicago,  and 
among  his  better  known  writings  are  "  Music 
and  Morals."  "Thoughts  of  the  Times," 
"  Travel  and  Talk." 
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....A  novelty  in  bibliographical  literature 
will  be  the  "  Bibliographic  der  Deutscher  Re- 
cenzionen,"  which  the  Leipzig  house  of  Felix 
Dietrich  proposes  to  publish  with  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year.  This  journal  is  to  be  an 
annual  and  to  report  in  full  the  book  reviews 
published  during  the  year  1900  in  the  thousand 
and  more  scientific  periodicals  of  Germany. 
The  editor  is  L.  Jelinek. 

....The  great  success  of  Maurice  Thomp- 
son's "  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes  "  has  made  Mr. 
Thompson  very  much  sought  after  by  the  pub- 
lishers. G.  W.  Dillingham  &  Co.  announce  his 
next  novel,  entitled  "  The  King  of  Honey  Is- 
land," and  "  Sweetheart  Manette  "  will  also 
be  published  shortly  by  the  Lippincotts.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  slowly  convalescing  from  his  ill- 
ness, and  as  soon  as  he  can  be  removed  will 
go  to  the  mountains  to  recuperate. 

....It  is  a  significant  and  cheering  sign  of 
the  times,  that  of  Harnack's  "  Wesen  des 
Christentums "  the  fifteenth  thousand  has 
made  its  appearance.  This  is  all  the  more  not- 
able as  the  book  sells  exceptionally  high,  fully 
twice  the  sum  other  works  of  the  same  size 
cost.  Harnack  aims  to  present  the  claims  of 
Christianity  to  the  educated,  and  the  fact  that 
within  a  few  months  so  many  editions  have 
been  exhausted  shows  that  in  these  circles  the 
interest  for  Christianity  is  anything  but  lost. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  as  significant 
that  of  Haeckel's  "  Weltratsel "  fully  eight 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold.  In  this  book 
the  German  Darwin  makes  a  bold  attack  upon 
Christianity  in  the  name  of  science,  and  his 
book  has  created  a  stir  such  as  no  other  book 
has  produced  since  the  davs  of  Strauss'  Leben 
Jesu.  Haeckel's  "  Ratsel  "  has  called  forth  a 
score  of  replies  from  excellent  sources,  the 
best  of  which  is  doubtless  that  of  Loofz,  the 
Church  historian  in  Halle. 

. . .  .No  scientific  work  for  a  decade  has  pro- 
duced the  agitation  in  the  learned  circles  of 
Germany  that  has  been  caused  by  the  Welt- 
r'dthsel  of  the  great  Darwinist,  the  zoological 
Hackel,  of  Jena,  who  declares  that  this  work 
is  the  result  of  his  life's  study.  Among  other 
things  Hackel  ventures  in  the  domain  of  the- 
ology and  reproduces  the  grossest  of  slanders 
concerning  Christ  and  the  beginnings  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  was  at  once  attacked  by  the  his- 
torian Loofs,  of  Halle,  in  the  Christliche  Welt, 
of  Leipzig,  and  in  a  special  pamphlet  he  bold- 
ly maintained  that  Hackel  had  no  "  conscience 
in  scientific  matters."  Loofs  declared  that  he 
intentionally  made  his  attack  so  sharp  in  or- 
der to  force  Hackel  to  go  to  the  courts  for  re- 
dress in  order  to  save  his  honor.  The  Jena 
zoologist  has  tried  to  reply  in  the  papers,  and 
has  not  yet  appealed  to  the  law.  In  the  mean- 
while Hackel  is  being  sharply  attacked  by  non- 
theologians  also.  His  latest  critic  is  Professor 
Paulssen,  the  Berlin  philosopher  in  the  Preus- 
sische  Jahrbiicher  (July),  who  declares  the 
book  under  consideration  to  be  a  "  disgrace  and 
a  burning  shame  "  to  German  learing.  The 
whole  controversy  has  plainly  shown  that  in 
Germany  no  man,  no  matter  what  his  stand- 
ing may  be.  can  with  impunity  attack  Christian- 
ity or  its  Founder. 


Pebbles. 

What  Mrs.  Carrie  Nation  needs  is  a  hazing. 
— Atchison    (Kansas)    Globe. 

....General  De  Wet's  operations  are  proof 
that  military  genius  is  not  entirely  dependent 
on  an  early  application  of  Tabasco  sauce. — The 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

....There  is  one  serious  objection  to  estab- 
lishing communication  with  Mars.  It  will  in- 
evitably bring  on  more  dialect  stories. — The 
Memphis  Commercial- Appeal. 

....Every  woman  knows  how  a  burglar 
could  climb  up  a  certain  tree,  pull  open  a  cer- 
tain window  by  getting  hold  of  the  frame  a 
certain  way,  enter  her  house,  and  rob  and  kill 
every  one  in  it. — Atchison  Globe. 

...."Euphorbia,"  said  the  youth,  hoarsely, 
"  you  love  another  man  !  Don't  deny  it !  I 
have  seen  the  evidence  in  black  and  white !  " 
"  Alfred,"  she  exclaimed,  turning  frightfully 
pale,  "  can  it  be  that  you  suspect  me  of  writing 
that  '  English  Woman's  Love  Letters  '  ?  "" — 
Chicago   Tribune. 

.  . .  .Down  in  the  bottom  of  every  one's  heart 
there  is  a  secret  yearning  for  a  procession,  or 
for  something  to  be  going  on.  For  this  reason, 
had  Queen  Victoria  recovered,  there  would 
have  been  great  disappointment ;  concealed, 
perhaps,  but  a  disappointment  just  the  same. 
— Atchison  Globe. 

. . . ."  Please  recommend  some  good  history 
to  me."  "  What  sort  of  history?  "  "  Oh,  any 
old  history  will  do.  You  see,  I've  got  a  good 
plot  for  a  novel  and  I  want  to  work  just 
enough  historical  facts  into  it  to  make  it  go 
well  with  the  '  Ben  Hur  '  class  of  buyers." — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

To  please  a  girl,  address  her  as  a  chick, 
A  witch,  a  kitten,  anything  like  that, 

Yet,  call  not  woman  grown  a  hen,  a  witch, 
Or  even  hint  that  she  might  be  a  cat. 

Such  difference  do  the  passing  seasons  make 

In  liberties  a  man  may  safely  take. 

—  What  to  Eat. 

She    Remembered     Him. — "  Well,     my 

dear,  I  see  that  Verdi  is  dead  "  "  Yes,  I  no- 
ticed the  city  flag  was  at  half-staff  yesterday.  He 
was  a  councilman,  or  something,  wasn't  he?" 
"  Not  exactly,  my  dear.  He  was  a  famous 
composer."  "  What  did  he  compose?  "  "Mu- 
sic. Music  for  operas."  "  Oh,  like  De  Koven." 
"  Well,  not  exactly  like  De  Koven."  "  No, 
there's  nobody  like  De  Koven."  "  And  he 
wrote  beautiful  songs."  *'  Coon  or  rag-time?  " 
"  Neither,  my  dear.  He  was  a  little  old-fash- 
ioned, perhaps.  He  delighted  in  more  serious 
compositions.  For  instance,  he  wrote  a  mag- 
nificent requiem."  "  I  wonder  if  I  didn't  hear 
that  the  afternoon  I  went  to  the  vaudeville 
show  with  Mame  Frizzletop?  "  "  Why,  you  cer- 
tainly must  remember  some  of  his  music,  my 
dear.  There's  the  '  Tower  scene  '  from  '  II 
Trovatore.'  It's  so  familiar.  Listen :  '  Ah, 
che  la  mort ' — and  all  the  rest  of  it  Don't  you 
recall  that?  "  "  Yes,  yes,  I  remember  him 
now  !  He's  the  one  that  writes  the  music  for 
the  organ  grinders !  " — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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The  Catholic  Church  in  the 

Philippines. 

We  give  this  week  the  case  against 
the  Friars  as  told  by  Dr.  Regidor.  His 
statement  is  substantially  true.  It  is 
supported  by  the  report  of  the  Taft  Com- 
mission just  presented  to  Congress.  It 
is  of  no  use  any  longer  to  contradict  it. 
But  whether  true  or  not  makes  very  little 
political  difference;  for  the  Philippine 
people  believe  it  true,  and  they  will  not 
endure  the  return  of  the  Friars  to  the 
churches,  except  under  the  duress  of 
physical  force.  There  can  be  no  peace 
except  by  the  substitution  of  other  priests 
for  the  Friars. 

The  persistent  stupidity  of  the  policy 
of  the   ecclesiastical   authorities   in   this 
matter  is  most  amazing,  or  would  be  if 
"  Non  possumus "  had  not  so  often  be- 
fore   been    their    policy.     Many    people 
have   the   idea   that  there   is   something- 
supernatural  about  the  astuteness  of  the 
policy  of  the  Catholic  Church.     On  the 
contrary,   while   it  has  been   shrewd   in 
small  things  it  has  been  obstinately  fool- 
ish in  large  things.     It  is  only  the  folly 
of  the  Church  that  has  set  the  people 
against  it  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  Spain, 
in  all  Latin  America,  in  Cuba,  in  Porto 
Rico,  and  in  the  Philippines.     There  is 
something  intrinsically  weak  and  disin- 
tegrating  in   Catholicism.     That   is   the 
reason   why   it   is   losing   relatively   the 
world   over.     The   territory   covered  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States  in  the  Union 
was  first  settled  by  Catholics ;  now  there 
is  not  one  Catholic  State.     The  bottom 
reason  is,  we  suppose,  that  Catholicism 
is    essentially   conservative,    even    retro- 
gressive,  semper  idem,  and   that   it   re- 
fuses room  for  fresh  initiative,  for  the 
right  of  private  judgment. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Philippines,  where 
this  folly  is  now  so  ridiculous  and  ruin- 
ous. Archbishop  Nozaleda  was  in 
charge  there.  Before  Dewey  took  Ma- 
nila the  Archbishop  was  guilty  of  pub- 
lishing the  most  atrocious  slanders  against 
this  country  and  against  our  soldiers. 
This   has   been    denied   since,   but   it   is 


true.      Then    Archbishop    Uiapelle,    of 
New  Orleans,  was  sent  there  by  the  Pope 
as  his  Delegate  in  control  of  ecclesias- 
tical matters.     He  is  a  good  American, 
after  a  somewhat  foreign  sort.     He  is  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  was  for  some  years 
rector  of  St.  Matthew's  Church  in  Wash- 
ington, the  church  where  the  diplomats 
attend.     Then  he  was  archbishop  in  the 
Spanish  diocese  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mex- 
ico, then  was  transferred  to  the  French 
archdiocese  of  New  Orleans,  then  was 
sent  as  Papal  Delegate  to  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  and  then  to  the  Philippines  in  the 
same  capacity.     In  these  later  duties  his 
main  task  seems  to  have  been  to  main- 
tain, ever  maintain,  the  financial  rights 
of  the  Church  and  the  Friars  against  the 
people.     The    Philippine    people    reject 
him,  closely  as  they  stand  by  the  Church. 
But  their  fealty  to  the  Church  can  be 
shaken.     It  has  not  been  broken  hitherto, 
because  they  knew  of  no  other  Christian 
Church.     Now  the  Protestants  have  their 
missionaries  in  the  Philippines,  as  they 
have  a  right  to,  ought  to ;  and  the  people 
are   in   considerable   numbers   accepting 
their  teaching,  and  the  movement  may 
become  a  very  large  one.     That  it  has 
any    show    at    all    is    the    fault    of    the 
shockingly  foolish  policy  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

What  ought  that  Church  to  have  done  ? 
Its  leaders  in  this  country  ought  to  have 
had  foresight  enough  to  see  that  we 
would  keep  the  Philippines,  and  they 
should  have  prevented  their  followers 
here  from  supporting  Aguinaldo,  the  bit- 
terest foe  they  have.  Instead  of  that,  al- 
most to  a  man  they  have  done  all  they 
could  to  help  the  Katipunans,  and  to  sup- 
port the  resistance  of  the  men  who  were 
torturing  or  massacring  all  the  friars 
they  could  catch.  It  was  their  proper 
policy  to  support  the  American  Govern- 
ment that  was  rescuing  their  priests  and 
protecting  their  property.  But  they 
could  be  depended  on  to  do  the  silliest 
thing  possible. 

Then  they  ought,  Papal  Delegate  or 
Pope,  to  have  recalled  the  Friars  and  to 
have  sent  to  the  Philippines  a  hundred 
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American  or  Mexican  priests  that  could 
talk  Spanish.  Instead  of  that  they  sent 
none ;  none  went  except  Archbishop 
Chapelle  and  his  chaplain,  and  those 
whom  the  United  States  sent  as  chap- 
lains to  our  army.  Where  was  their 
sense,  their  enterprise?  Meanwhile  the 
Protestants  were  not  asleep.  They  have, 
we  suppose,  a  dozen  missionaries  there, 
and  they  will  send  them  by  the  score, 
and  the  people  will  welcome  them.  It  is 
the  people  that  the  Catholic  Church  au- 
thorities ought  to  have  been  anxious 
about,  not  the  property  of  the  Friars. 
We  hold  to  the  Protestant  type  of  Chris- 
tianity, not  the  Roman ;  but  we  expect  the 
Roman  Church  long  to  live,  and  that  it 
will  long  hold  sway  in  the  Philippines. 
Therefore  we  want  it  there  at  its  best, 
not  its  worst.  It  is  better,  more  pros- 
perous and  successful  here  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  and  its  ad- 
herents are  loyal,  as  they  are  not  in  any 
of  the  Latin  countries.  It  is  this  kind 
of  Catholicism  that  they  ought  to  want 
to  develop  in  our  new  American  posses- 
sions. We  need  their  help,  not  their 
hindrance.  Will  they  leave  the  Filipino 
people  to  drive  out  their  clergy,  and  send 
none  to  take  their  place?  If  they  do  so 
it  will  be  a  disgrace  to  them,  and  they 
have  no  dog-in-the-manger's  right  to 
bark  at  those  who  have  a  different  sense 
of  their  duty. 

We  say  that  a  notable  thing  about  the 
Catholic  Church  is  its  sad  lack  of  states- 
manship. Proofs  are  everywhere.  Just 
think  of  the  breach  between  the  Catholic 
Church  and  Italy.  Every  American 
Catholic  knows  that  an  entire  separation 
between  Church  and  State  is  best  for  the 
Church,  and  they  cannot  have  any  intel- 
ligent enthusiasm  for  the  Papal  demand 
for  the  possession  of  Rome.  Yet  they  go 
to  Rome,  bishops  and  archbishops,  and 
they  return  to  repeat  the  worn-out  de- 
mand for  "  temporal  sovereignty,"  even 
at  the  expense  of  the  adhesion  of  the 
Italian  people.  It  is  an  amazing  fatuity. 
No  wonder  Protestantism  spreads.  No 
wonder  the  Pope  has  to  bewail  the  estab- 
lishment of  Protestant  churches  and 
schools  right  under  his  eyes.  Mean- 
while Protesants  smile,  and  if  our  faith 
is  a  bit  malicious — and  too  often  it  is — 
we  rejoice  at  the  blunders  that  make  our 
opportunity.  If  we  are  saints,  which  we 
too  seldom  are,  we  regret  the  follies  of 


our  belated  brethren,  and  pray  that  they 
may  learn  the  lessons  of  the  centurie- 


Invite  the    Cuban   Delegates    to 
Washington. 

The  failure  of  the  Cuban  constitution- 
makers  even  to  acknowledge  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  American  people  has 
caused  much  disappointment  at  Wash- 
ington. Their  apparent  determination 
to  ignore  the  suggestion  of  our  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  new  republic's  relations 
with  the  United  States  is  not  approved 
by  many  who  would  not  think  for  a  mo- 
ment of  breaking  the  promise  in  the  res- 
olution of  1898.  We  do  not  believe  that 
any  one  in  authority  at  Washington  is 
willing  to  act  in  violation  of  the  declara- 
tion made  in  that  resolution  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  island  of 
Cuba  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent. 

"  That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims 
any  disposition  or  intention  to  exercise  sover- 
eignty, jurisdiction  or  control  over  said  island, 
except  for  the  pacification  thereof,  and  asserts 
its  determination,  when  that  is  accomplished, 
to  leave  the  government  and  control  of  the  is- 
land to  its  people." 

We  are  morally  bound  by  this  to  permit 
the  Cubans  to  set  up  a  government  of 
their  own  and  rule  themselves.  We  are 
also  in  a  certain  sense  responsible  to  the 
world  for  their  good  behavior.  It  is  de- 
sirable that,  for  some  years  at  least,  the 
international  relations  of  the  Cuban  Re- 
public should  be  more  intimate  with  the 
United  States  than  with  other  countries. 
Many  think  that  its  power  to  make  war, 
to  negotiate  commercial  and  other  trea- 
ties with  foreign  nations,  and  to  incur 
debt  should  be  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  our  government.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  opinion  of  the  President.  But  if  the 
Cubans  decline  to  make  these  conces- 
sions, how  are  we  to  overcome  their  de- 
cision without  violating  the  promise  in 
the  resolution  of  1898? 

We  said  last  week  that  the  interests  of 
the  island  and  its  people  would  be  pro- 
moted by  the  accepted  protection  of  the 
United  States,  or  even  a  closer  relation. 
Our  own  interests  also  would  be  served. 
But  if  we  are  to  have  this  power  to  ad- 
vise and  restrain  and  protect,  it  must 
come  to  us  honorably.  We  must  break 
no  pledges.     The  problem  is  a  perplexing 
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one.     It  is  suggested  by  some  at  Wash-  ion  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do.  We  do 

ington  that  the   President  should  defer  not  want  to  rule  over  thein.     We  do  not 

action  concerning  the  new  constitution,  desire  to  annex  their  island  against  their 

and  keep  the  troops  on  the  island,  until  will.     It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a 

the   Cubans   grant  the  desired   revisory  majority  of  our  people  would  consent  to 

power  and  a  naval  station.     We  do  not  annexation,  even  if  the  Cubans  should 

like  that.     Others  say  we  should  with-  ask  for  it.     We  desire  that  they  shall  gov- 

draw  the  troops  and  let  the  Cubans  go  ern   themselves  peacefully,   with   justice 

on  in  their  own  way,  making  forcible  ob-  and  wisdom.     While  they  are  learning  to 

jection  hereafter  if    they    take    a    bad  do  this    we  ought  to  protect  ourselves 

course.     Probably  a  plan  better  than  this  against  the  possibility  of  annoyance  and 

can  be  devised.     Others  propose  that  we  foreign  complications  due  to  errors  which 

should  wait  for  the  establishment  of  their  they    may    make ;    and    such    protection 

government,  and  then  try  to  obtain  the  would  be  of  great  advantage   to  them, 

desired  concessions  by  treaty.     The  re-  But  it  would  be  neither  honorable  nor  ex- 

sult  of  such  an  attempt  would  be  uncer-  pedient  for  us  to  compel  them  to  accept 

tain ;  we  might  get  very  little  or  nothing,  restraint  and  give  us  naval  stations.  The 

Prominent  Senators  and  Representatives  great  nation  and  the  little  one   should 

at  Washington  believe  that  Congress  has  have  a  clear  mutual  understanding  of  the 

no  right  to  review,  approve  or  reject  the  whole  matter,  and  in  the  light  of  that  un- 

constitution    which    the    President    has  derstanding  come  to  an  agreement.     But 

promised  to  lay  before  Congress.     And  such    a    settlement    cannot    be    reached 

yet  it  may  be  that  an  extra  session  will  be  while  the  Cubans,  for  lack  of  acquaint- 

called  chiefly  on  account  of  this  question,  ance  with  our  motives  and  purpose,  re- 

because  he  is  unwilling  to  bear  the  whole  gard  us  with  suspicion  and  distrust,  and 

responsibility  of  the  treatment  of  it  un-  we,   making  no   allowance   for   environ- 

til  the  regular  session  in  December.  ment  and  other  conditions,  complain  of 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  frank  and  their  ingratitude  and  folly, 

friendly    conference    between   our    Gov-  We  suggest  that  the  thirty-one  dele- 

ernment  and  the   representatives  of  the  gates  of  the  Cuban  convention  be  invited 

Cuban  people?  It  is  clearly  for  the  ben-  to  visit  Washington  for  a  friendly  con- 

efit  of  both  Cuba  and  the  United  States  ference  with  the  President,  the  Cabinet 

that  for  some  time  to  come  the  island's  and  the  members  of  the  two  Congres- 

foreign  relations  and  power  to  create  a  sional  committees  which  consider  ques- 

public    debt    should    be    subject    to    our  tions  relating  to  their  island.  Let  them 

friendly  supervision.     But  we  should  not  be  brought  up  in  one  of  our  naval  ves- 

attempt  to  obtain  these  concessions  by  co-  sels,  and  be  entertained  with  due  respect 

ercion.       They   should   be   granted   vol-  as  the  guests  of  the  nation  during  a  frank 

untarily.     Who  will  say  that  the  Cubans  interchange  of  views  and  argument  upon 

cannot  be    persuaded    to    grant    them?  this  important  and  perplexing  question, 

Have  we   ever  asked   for   such   conces-  the  treatment  of  which,  without  an  un- 

sions?     When  were  the  Cubans  or  their  derstanding  obtained  by  such  a  confer- 

delegates  in  convention  informed  that  we  ence,  may  embitter  relations  that  should 

wanted  them  and  believed  we  ought  to  be  mutually  beneficial  and  of  the  most 

have   them?     Have   the    reasons    which  friendly  character, 

seem  good  and  sufficient  to  some  of  us  ^ 
ever   been    brought    to   their    attention? 

No;   our  Government  has   simply,   in   a  \xt^^„„    ~„a    r^~       *.        tt 

cold  official  order,  directed  the  conven-  Women  and   Country   Life. 

tion  to  "  provide  for  relations  with  the  We  are  informed  by  the  agricultural 

United  States."  editor  on  a  metropolitan  daily  that  he  has, 

Cuba  lies  very  near  our  coast,  but  her  at  least  once  a  month,  a  letter  from  some 

people   are   widely   separated    from   our  woman,  generally  a  teacher  in  some  city 

own  in  ways  of  thinking,  education,  cus-  school,  asking  if,  in  his  judgment,   she 

toms,  impulses  and  traditions.     We  are  could  win  a  living  on  a  few  acres  of  land  ; 

not  making  due  allowance  for  this  dif-  by  growing  fruits,  or  vegetables,  or  by 

ference,  their  point  of  view,  and  their  some  other  horticultural  enterprise.  Here 

lack  of  information  concerning  our  opin-  is  a  sample.     The  writer  savs : 
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I  have  laid  by  some  $1,600.  I  am  fagged 
out  with  treadmill  work.  Can  I  buy  a  few 
acres,  and  manage  to  earn  my  bread  by  culti- 
vating the  soil  ?  I  am  not  broken  in  health, 
but  I  am  tired  with  this  routine  work.  I  have 
a  liking  for  gardening,  and  I  was  born  on  a 
farm. 

The  reply  to  such  a  letter  is  always  dif- 
ficult. In  general  we  may  say  that  a 
woman  with  health  and  grit  makes  a 
good  farmer — often  better  than  a  man. 
Women  are  good  dairy  managers,  they 
keep  cleaner  stables,  healthier  cows,  and 
the  product  of  their  dairies  is  sure  to  be 
of  the  best  quality.  They  soon  get  the 
run  of  small  fruit  growing ;  and  they  are 
not  ashamed  to  market  their  own  prod- 
ucts. It  is  surprising  to  see  how  many 
women  are  to  be  met  driving  their  own 
wagons,  into  any  of  our  cities,  with  loads 
of  berries  in  June  and  July.  Some,  for 
instance,  get  a  good  living  with  a  big 
garden  of  vegetables  and  an  orchard  of 
cherries,  while  others  do  just  as  well  with 
bees  and  berries. 

If  we  consider  the  work  difficult,  and 
possibly  unwomanly,  remember  what  our 
grandmothers  did  seventy-five  years  ago. 
They  helped  with  the  cows  and  sheep ; 
and  it  was  rare  that  you  would  find  a 
woman  who  could  not  harness  and  drive 
a  horse,  or  an  ox,  as  well  as  men.  On  a 
pinch  they  could  go  to  the  wood  lot,  and 
bring  in  a  load  of  wood ;  and  they  could 
saw  and  split  it.  They  had  charge  of  a 
herb  garden,  and  a  flower  garden,  if  they 
did  not  also  have  a  garden  of  vegetables 
to  plant  and  weed.  Indoors  they  carded 
the  wool,  they  spun  it,  dyed  it,  wove  it; 
and  they  sewed  it  into  garments.  They 
made  the  soap,  and  the  candles,  and  they 
knitted  all  the  socks,  and  made  all  the 
bedding.  They  raised  the  geese  and 
plucked  them  for  their  famous  beds  and 
pillows.  They  did  the  cooking  and  the 
washing  and  mending  in  the  bargain.  To 
run  a  farm  nowadays  leaves  out  three- 
fourths  of  what  was  included  as  hard 
work  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  work 
that  is  left  is  mostly  within  the  compass 
of  woman.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
a  woman  should  not  be  a  farmer,  a  hor- 
ticulturist, an  orchardist,  a  bee  culturist, 
or  be  engaged  in  any  other  occupation 
under  the  general  head  of  agriculture.  A 
recent  writer  on  social  economy  makes 
the  somewhat  startling  statement  that 
woman  is  naturally  more  executive  than 
man.     He  says :  "  She  does  not  question 


so  much  as  to  the  causes  or  consequences  ; 
but  what  is  to  be  done  she  does  with 
straightforwardness."  We  believe  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  woman  is  also  very 
fond  of  investigation.  This  has  been 
said  to  have  run  into  gossip,  where  the 
woman  had  not  enough  of  the  executive 
to  occupy  her  attention.  Modern  science 
has  so  modified  education  that  farming 
is  closely  associated  with  botany,  ento- 
mology, geology,  and  those  fundamental 
sciences  which  have  always  proved  espe- 
cially agreeable  to  women  students.  In 
fact,  farming  cannot  nowadays  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  without  attention  to 
these  investigations. 

The  question  of  health  is  also  a  broad 
one.  The  city  may  do  for  the  man  who' 
is  occupied  in  active  business  employ- 
ment ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  affords  to< 
woman  only  those  occupations  which 
keep  her  closely  within  doors.  If  she 
has  no  special  business  occupation,  the 
ennui  of  life  is  relieved  necessarily  by  the 
wear  and  tear  of  night  entertainments. 
In  other  words,  city  life  brings  a  serious 
strain  upon  the  nerves.  It  is  a  recognized 
fact  that  woman  in  the  city  breaks  down 
more  surely  and  rapidly  than  man.  The 
tax  of  farm  life  may  be  severe ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  as  wearing  to  the  nerves.  It 
requires  physical  exercise  in  pure  air. 
The  physical  development  precedes  the 
intellectual ;  and  forms  a  basis  for  what- 
ever work  of  the  latter  sort  can  be  carried 
on. 

Now  that  economic  evolution  is  ex- 
tending town  privileges  to  the  remotest 
outlying  districts,  and  abolishing  isola- 
tion, it  is  possible  to  make  country  life  so- 
cially satisfying  to  woman.  The  farm  of 
the  future  can  be  rendered  a  center  of 
thought,  of  social  life,  and  of  good  cheer. 
Conversation  can  be  carried  on  more  free- 
ly, and  good  neighborhood  established 
more  easily  than  in  town  life.  A  woman 
who  was  born  and  bred  in  a  city,  and  had 
passed  all  of  her  life  with  little  knowl- 
edge of  meadows  and  running  streams, 
writes  from  her  country  house : 

At  last  we  know  something  about  real  hap- 
piness. It  is  this  freedom,  and  breadth,  and 
sweetness  of  air ;  it  is  the  chance  to  be  some- 
thing, and  do  something,  without  running 
against  some  one  else,  that  delights  me.  And 
it  grows  on  us  so !  We  are  finding  out  so 
much — so  many  new  things.  Nature  is  un- 
conventional. She  tells  us  what  geese  we 
were — and  are  yet  for  that  matter ;  but  we  are 
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learning  something.  When  people  write  to 
know  when  we  shall  be  back  in  the  city,  I 
answer  I  will  stay  in  the  country  all  my  life, 
if  possible.  I  cannot  explain  it  to  you — you 
simply  don't  know  what  we  get,  and  you  don't 
know  what  the  real  world  is.  Yours  is  a  world 
of  folks  and  stores ;  ours  is  a  world  of  God 
and  nature. 

This  sentiment  of  country  love  is  in- 
creasing- very  steadily.  The  fact  is  that 
life  in  the  country  need  no  longer  be  the 
terror  of  woman.  If  the  telephone  makes 
it  possible  for  the  merchant  to  conduct 
his  city  business,  while  enjoying  his 
farm,  it  makes  it  possible  for  woman  to 
develop  her  best  qualities  of  freedom 
without  the  depression  of  isolation.  A 
new  day  is  dawning  for  the  country 
women  of  America. 

The  Saloon  and  Its  Competitors. 

A  university  settlement  worker,  Mr. 
R.  L.  Melendy,  has  recently  made  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Chicago  saloons.  He 
obtained  his  information  at  first  hand ; 
in  homes,  on  the  street  corners,  in  the 
churches,  saloons  and  at  places  of  amuse- 
ment, at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
and  in  all  manner  of  clothes.  He  inter- 
rogated professors,  ministers,  business 
men,  settlement  workers,  police,  sports, 
saloon  keepers  and  bums.  The  results, 
published  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  The 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  we  com- 
mend to  all  unprejudiced  people  as  the 
ablest  and  best  statement  of  the  subject 
that  we  have  yet  seen. 

The  saloon  is  beyond  doubt  the  worst 
single  agency  in  existence  for  the  de- 
moralization of  human  beings,  yet  it  is 
not  entirely  a  place  where  "  sotted  beasts 
gather  nightly  at  the  bar."  On  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  Melendy  is  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
saloon  forms  a  vital  and  essential  part  in 
the  neighborhoods  where  it  rules,  and  fills 
certain  social  functions  better  than  any 
other  agency  at  present  in  competition 
with  it.  With  a  far  keener  insight  into 
human  nature  it  has  anticipated  all  other 
rivals,  and  thus  claims  its  right  to  an 
economic  existence. 

We  cannot  follow  closely  the  marvel- 
ously  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Mel- 
endy's  observations,  but  the  following 
thoughts  force  themselves  upon  us  from 
a  direct  and  indirect  contemplation  of 
what  he  says. 


In  the  first  place  think  how  easy  it  is 
for  a  young  man  to  go  to  a  saloon.  Af- 
ter supper  he  takes  his  hat  and  leaves 
his  home.  Emerging  on  the  street  he  is 
surrounded  by  miles  of  brick  and  pave- 
ment; not  a  blade  of  grass  not  a  leaf  of 
green  to  be  seen.  Soon  he  is  joined  by 
an  informal  "  gang  "  of  companions.  The 
police  see  them,  and  they  are  dispersed. 
Driven  about  the  streets  like  dogs  by  the 
civil  authorities,  and  provided  with  no 
place  for  the  healthy  exercise  of  their 
physical  natures,  their  only  recourse  is  to 
dodge  the  police  or  hide  in  sheds  or  un- 
derground caves.  The  wicked  saloons, 
however,  furnish  gymnasiums  for  them 
free ;  also  billiard  rooms  and  card  tables, 
vaudeville  shows,  where  they  are  made 
welcome. 

Take  the  married  man.  He  comes 
home  after  a  hard  day's  work.  The  chil- 
dren are  howling,  and  his  unkempt  wife 
is  scolding  them  and  often  himself.  How 
much  pleasanter  to  go  to  a  clean,  bright- 
ly lighted  saloon,  where  he  is  not  re- 
minded of  his  domestic  worries  and  his 
poverty,  and  where  he  can  meet  business 
or  social  friends  and  buy  something  to  eat 
better  cooked  and  better  served  than  his 
wife  can  or  does  provide  at  home. 

Then  take  the  "bums,"  30,000  of 
whom  are  said  to  subsist  in  the  cheaper 
lodging  houses  of  Chicago,  and  40,000 
in  New  York.  If  any  of  our  readers 
have  ever  gone  through  a  cheap  lodging 
house,  to  say  nothing  of  having  passed  a 
night  there,  they  would  know  that  a  sa- 
loon is  a  perfect  paradise  in  comparison. 
Consider  even  the  girls.  Can  they  be 
blamed  for  receiving  their  beaux  in  the 
saloons  rather  than  in  a  home  where 
father  and  mother  and  half  a  dozen 
brothers  and  sisters  all  occupy  one  room  ? 
And  the  fathers  and  mothers,  too,  why 
should  they  not  go  and  sit  around  a  ta- 
ble and  see  the  vaudeville  in  the  evenings, 
save  heat  and  light  at  home,  and  get  a 
free  dinner  with  their  drink? 

The  saloons  also  encourage  society  as 
well  as  the  individual  by  providing  trades 
unions,  lodges,  and  other  clubs  with  free 
rooms  for  their  meetings  at  stated  inter- 
vals. What  church  or  philanthropic  so- 
ciety does  as  much? 

Inside  the  saloon  the  atmosphere  is  de- 
cidedly democratic.  Care  and  grim  de- 
spair have  no  home  there.  The  instinct 
of  conviviality  and  sociability,  the  latter 
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t lie   happiest    with    which    men    are   en-  Church  more  than  any  other  body,  either 

dowed,   is   encouraged.     Views   are   ex-  directly   as   an   institution,   or  indirectly 

changed ;    people    help   each    other,    un-  through  spurring  on  its  members  to  ac- 

bosom  themselves,  talk  politics  and  even  tivity  in  other  associations  to  find  some 

learn  the  lesson  of  patriotism  and  broth-  substitute  for  the  saloon.     And  this  sub- 

erhood.  stitute  must  not  be  a  charity  which  de- 

Altho  the  saloon  then  has  at  the  pres-  grades,  but  something  practical  that  will 

ent  time  a  useful   social   function,   Mr.  appeal  to  the  masses  of  the  people  because 

Melendy  calculates  that  50  per  cent,  of  its  it  is  broader,  cheaper  and  more  attractive 

habitues   go   there   purposely   to    satisfy  than  anything  else  in  the  field.     Mr.  Mel- 

their  craving  for  drink.       This  50  per  endy  deserves  great  praise  for  his  able 

cent,  probably  cannot  be  reformed  easily ;  analysis  of  the  situation, 

but  the  other  50  per  cent,   can,   if  the  ^ 
right  kind  of  substitutes  are  offered.  Mr. 

Melendy,    while   wary   of   any   absolute  T  e^ersu;n   :n    fue    pulDit 

panaceas,  suggests  that  improvements  in  i^eaaersnip   in   tne    ruipit. 

methods  of  lodging  people,  such  as  bet-  We  have  said  that,  in  these  days,  if 

ter  tenement  houses,   parks    and    play-  ministers  of  religion  want  the  people  to 

grounds,  etc.,  cheaper  facilities  for  ob-  come  to  hear  their  preaching,  they  must 

taining  wholesome  food,  and  a  ministra-  give  them  something  which  the  people 

tion  by  State  or  city  for  such  necessities  cannot,  or  think  they  cannot,  do  with- 

as  public  toilet  conveniences,  labor  bu-  out;  something  they  need,  or,  at  least, 

reaus,  public  parks,  etc. ;  and  a  more  gen-  want. 

eral  recognition  by  the  churches  of  their  But  some  one  will  say,  Is  not  that  a 
social  mission,  and  a  spread  of  the  move-  requirement  that  the  pulpit  must  preach 
ment  by  the  rich  to  furnish  places  of  rec-  so  as  to  please  the  pews  ?  Well,  yes ; 
reation  and  amusement  for  the  masses,  with  a  distinction.  It  is  no  more  than 
that  these  furnish  the  solution  of  the  sa-  One  did  of  whom  it  is  said  that  "  the 
loon  problem,  and  not  prohibitive  or  leg-  common  people  heard  him  gladly."  The 
islative  enactments.  The  Young  Men's  people  are  very  composite ;  and  each  one 
Christian  Association,  the  Salvation  of.  them  has  a  composite  nature.  Multi- 
Army,  the  coffee  houses  and  the  univer-  tudes  of  them  want  to  hear  the  truth,  if 
sity  settlements  and  a  few  of  the  they  can  find  it;  and  multitudes  are 
churches  are  doing  a  commendable  work,  willing  to  hear  error ;  and  it  is  a  rarely 
but  in  no  sense  at  all  are  they  yet  sub-  wise  man  that  will  refuse  to  hear  what  he 
stitutes  for  the  saloon.  believes  to  be  error,  if  it  be  attractively 
It  is  worth  while  in  this  connection  to  presented.  Those  who  flocked  to  hear 
speak  of  the  duties  of  the  churches  in  Bryan  were  not  all  believers  in  free  sil- 
the  matter.  Mr.  Melendy  wrote  to  ver.  A  speaker  who  wants  the  multi- 
every  one  of  the  751  pastors  in  Chicago  tude  to  hear  him  has  his  free  choice 
requesting  information  as  to  what  prac-  whether  to  tell  the  multitude  truth  or  to 
tical  substitutes  for  the  saloon  the  church  tickle  them  indifferent  to  truth, 
was  offering  the  people,  but  over  500  of  All  men  like  to  be  tickled ,  to  be  pleas- 
them  made  no  reply,  all  of  which  shows  antly  excited ;  but  men  have  also,  deep 
certainly  an  apathy  on  the  part  of  or-  down,  a  desire  to  know  the  truth,  and 
ganized  Christianity.  We  do  not  yet  more  truth.  The  old  truth,  the  truth 
know  whether  the  churches,  while  keep-  they  are  perfectly  familiar  with,  they  will 
ing  the  present  forms  of  worship,  will  be  glad  to  hear  if  it  be  told  in  a  fresh, 
evolve  into  great  denominational  univer-  lively,  interesting  way,  with  illustrations 
sity  settlements  or  whether  they  will  nar-  that  are  taking,  in  an  earnest,  confident, 
row  down  to  the  single  function  of  wor-  masterful  manner,  with  an  agreeable,  at- 
ship,  and  expect  their  members  to  en-  tractive  elocution,  and  out  of  a  clearly 
gage  in  the  various  religious,  sociological  loving  heart,  backed  by  a  noble  character, 
and  economic  reforms  in  lay  organiza-  Those  are  the  "  things  old  "  that  Scrip- 
tions  or  associations.  Professor  A.  W.  ture  tells  us  that  the  preacher  should 
Small,  a  brilliant  article  from  whom  we  bring  out  of  his  storehouse.  A  man  who 
shall  print  shortly,  takes  the  latter  view,  is  no  great  thinker,  no  fresh  scholar,  may 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  be  able  to  do  this.     Even  the  most  intel- 
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ligent  will  be  glad  to  hear  such  preach-  them  God,  for  pointing  them  to  Christ, 

ing,  even  if  it  does  not  instruct.  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it ;  if  he  fights 

But  if  the  preacher  has  only  the  what  everybody  knows  to  be  wrong  in 
"  things  old  "  to  tell,  and  can  put  no  society,  in  business,  in  the  character  of 
fresh  life  into  them,  if  he  talks  common-  his  individual  hearers,  and  holds-  up  to 
places  in  a  commonplace  manner,  if  he  them  the  model  of  our  Lord's  life  and 
cannot  paint  and  gild  and  embroider  his  the  sacrifice  of  his  death  as  if  he  meant 
old  stuff  to  make  it  look  new,  why  then  it  and  was  in  earnest  about  it,  then  the 
he  cannot  draw  the  people.  They  will  common  people  will  hear  him  gladly,  and 
not  want  to  hear  him.  Why  should  they?  the  rarer  people  who  do  their  own  think- 
Some  of  us  will  still  go,  out  of  a  sense  ing  will  also  be  glad  to  hear  him — if  they 
of  duty,  and  will  doze  while  the  preacher  can  hear  nobody  else, 
drones.  There  will  be  the  old  sleepers  But  this  generation  needs  not  merely 
built  permanently  into  the  old  church,  example  and  exhortation;  it  needs  in- 
Such  a  minister  has  no  right  to  com-  struction.  It  wants  leaders  who  can  lead 
plain  if  flocks  of  birds  are  not  caught  its  thinking  along  religious  lines.  Peo- 
with  such  chaff.  Very  possibly  they  can  pie  will  find  religion  the  most  interesting 
do  better ;  at  any  rate,  they  will  not  come,  of  all  subjects  if  it  is  properly  presented. 

But  in  our  previous  editorials  on  this  We  need  a  great  deal  more  of  doctrinal 
subject  we  have  spoken  of  the  multitude  preaching.  The  people  are  hungry  for 
of  people,  young  people  especially,  who  it ;  not  the  doctrinal  preaching  of  a  hun- 
want  "  things  new."  That  does  not  mean,  dred  years  ago,  but  of  this  year  of  our 
necessarily,  things  new  to  the  world  of  Lord  MCMI.  It  is  pitiful,  it  is  delight- 
scholars,  but  things  new  to  them.  They  ful  to  see  how  the  half-instructed  young 
have  no  great  time  to  study,  most  of  people  hang  on  it.  It  is  a  happy  gift  to 
them,  but  they  have  been  caught  up  by  be  able  to  be  a  leader  of  thought ;  but  if 
the  tide  of  the  century.  They  know  a  preacher  is  conscious  that  he  cannot 
something  of  what  the  new  learning  is  be  this,  he  can  at  least  be  a  leader  of  life, 
in  science  and  perhaps  philosophy.  That  and  that  is  a  more  blepsed  thing.  If  he 
is,  they  read  the  papers ;  and  the  papers,  cannot  be  a  leader  in  either  thought  or 
and  especially  the  Sunday  papers,  teach  life,  then  he  has  no  business  in  the  pulpit, 
them  the  new  things  in  invention  and  That  is  the  place  for  leaders.  If  the 
discovery.  There  they  read  of  the  last  pulpit  has  in  any  measure  lost  its  power, 
discussion  of  the  Hertzian  waves,  the  last  or  shall  ever  lose  it,  it  will  be  because 
digging  in  Palestine.  The  graduates  of  it  ceases  to  lead  in  thought  or  life, 
the  high  school  are  hungry  for  instruc- 
tion as  to  how  all  modern  learning  bears  ^ 
on  either  Bible  or  religion;  and  the  Th  p  f  ,1  TJniversitv 
graduates  of  the  common  school  will  lis-  l  ne  ^ase  ot  tne  umversity. 
ten  with  open  mouths  to  any  one  who  By  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Ross  of  the 
will  teach  them.  This  does  not  mean  that  faculty  of  Stanford  University,  involv- 
they  want  scientific  lectures  and  stereopti-  ing  numerous  other  faculty  resignations, 
con  pictures,  altho  these,  to  illustrate  re-  President  Jordan  and  Mrs.  Stanford  have 
ligious  truth,  are  better  than  pious  in-  formulated  an  issue  for  some  years  nebu- 
anities.  lously  present  to  the  public  mind,  giving 

After  all  it  is  earnestness  that  tells,  it  a  conspicuousness  that  has  challenged 
for  earnestness  means  a  certain  degree  international  discussion.  That  issue  is  a 
of  leadership.  The  earnestness  may  be  university's  obligation  to  its  principal 
devoted  to  old  things,  old  truths,  those  patron  or  patrons.  Granting,  in  the  ab- 
that  remain  fundamental  to  all  character,  sence  of  any  authoritative  statement,  that 
truths  that  are  true  for  learning  or  for  they  were  justified  in  deprecating  the 
ignorance;  and  it  will  be  successful,  be-  views  of  Dr.  Ross  on  monopolies,  if  such 
cause  it  has  in  it  the  element  of  leader-  were  the  reason,  the  question  still  re- 
ship.  Most  men  follow;  few  lead.  If  mains :  Was  Mrs.  Stanford  a  proper  per- 
the  preacher  has  a  leader's  gift  for  the  son  to  demand  his  dismissal  ?  If  so,  then 
common,  acknowledged  good  things  of  it  might  seem  that  university  professors 
God  and  man,  for  making  people  good,  and  instructors  must  be  chosen  not  for 
for  correcting  their  vices,  for  showing  their  attainments,  but  for  their  willing- 
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ness  to  teach  that  which  meets  the  ap- 
proval of  the  patron  or  patrons. 

This  is  an  issue  that  affects  not  simply 
the  newly  established  institution,  domi- 
nated by  the  possessor  of  the  huge  modern 
fortune  which  has  endowed  it,  but  as  well 
every  university  and  college  in  the  land. 
Not  one  is  free  from  the  pressure  of  a 
competition  that  demands  the  best  mod- 
ern equipment  and  the  best  modern  teach- 
ing force.  The  first  means  expensive 
buildings,  laboratories  and  apparatus,  the 
second,  funds  sufficient  to  pay  "  living 
salaries "  by  the  average  standard  of 
comfort.  The  difficulty  in  keeping  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  despite  more  at- 
tractive calls  is  not  one  to  be  thrust  upon 
the  public  attention,  but  it  is  real.  Only 
recently  a  university  standing  as  high 
as  Brown  has  thus  lost  three  leading 
members  of  its  faculty.  For  to  the  man 
whom  a  university  wants  to  keep  some 
other  place  is  sure  to  be  solicitously  open, 
usually  a  place  that  "  pays  better." 

To  whom  then  but  to  the  millionaire 
patron  shall  the  college  or  university 
turn  for  the  great  endowments  it  needs 
simply  to  "hold  its  own?"  To  the 
State?  The  university  that  seeks  State 
support  or  assistance  obviously  runs  a 
constant  risk  of  "  getting  into  politics," 
and  this  despite  the  notable  success  of 
many  State  institutions.  Curiously 
enough,  Mrs.  Stanford  herself  barely 
missed  being  an  issue  at  the  polls.  The 
dismissal  of  Dr.  Ross  followed  by  a  few 
days  the  election  at  which  the  people  of 
California  voted  favorably  on  two  con- 
stitutional amendments  directly  concern- 
ing the  stability  of  Stanford  University, 
the  one  exempting  it  from  taxation,  and 
the  other  empowering  it  to  inherit  prop- 
erty outside  of  the  State.  Would  that 
popular  vote  have  been  favorable  had 
the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Ross  preceded  the 
election?  Indeed  Dr.  Ross  himself  fur- 
nishes further  illustration.  He  has  been 
elected  to  a  chair  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska  by  vote  of  "  the  Populist  ma- 
jority "  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
university  of  which  Dr.  E.  Benjamin 
Andrews  of  Brown  and  Chicago  is  now 
the  President.  This  is  a  coincidence  that 
is  singular  if  not  significant.  The  sug- 
gested possibility  of  a  political  division 
of  universities  on  lines  of  radical  cleavage 
carries  its  own  comment  on  the  impolicy 
of  a  vState  aid  appeal  as  a  way  out. 


But  in  the  case  of  the  long  established 
university  or  college  there  remains  the 
appeal  to  the  "  loyal  alumni  "  as  a  hope- 
ful resource.  Unfortunately  gifts  from 
alumni  are  sporadic,  conditioned  and 
limited.  They  are  usually  made  in  wills, 
and  frequently  are  not  available  until 
after  the  death  of  some  person  or  persons. 
Often  the  bequests  are  for  a  specific  ob- 
ject, to  endow  a  particular  chair  or  fel- 
lowship, and  cannot  be  applied  where  the 
money  is  most  needed.  The  popular 
alumni  subscription,  when  some  great 
fund  is  called  for,  falls  far  short  of  the 
demand.  This  is  a  discovery  now  being 
brought  home  to  Yale  in  its  effort  to 
raise  a  bicentennial  fund  of  $2,000,000, 
of  which,  by  the  last  reports,  about  $800,- 
000  is  "  in  sight."  Yale's  peculiar  dis- 
tinction, that  its  constituency  is  as  broad 
as  the  nation,  is  here  a  source  of  weak- 
ness. The  competition  of  pressing  home 
claims,  and  the  feeling  that  small  sub- 
scriptions go  such  a  little  way  toward 
raising  so  large  a  sum,  count  as  a  double 
drawback.  The  movement  thus  lacks 
that  stimulus  of  general  enthusiasm 
which  makes  successful  appeal  to  the 
very  rich  for  adequate  supplementary 
gifts.  On  the  other  hand  the  fear  lest 
these  should  be  alienated  by  President 
Hadley's  cutspoken  views  on  the  social 
responsibility  of  the  trust  managers  has 
not  been  realized.  Some  of  the  largest 
subscriptions  to  the  Yale  fund,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  state,  have  come  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  trust. 

Honorable  as  this  fact  is,  it  but  em- 
phasizes the  existing  condition,  that  the 
modern  university  must  look  to  men  of 
large  wealth  for  adequate  endowment. 
If  that  appeal  is  to  be  qualified  by  im- 
plied restrictions  on  proper  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression  then  one  must 
agree  with  the  London  Spectator  that  it 
were  better  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
to  remain  as  now  "  poor  than  shackled, 
free  than  rich." 

Fortunately  the  American  university 
is  not  as  yet  shut  up  to  the  Spectator's 
alternative  of  shackled  riches  or  freedom 
in  poverty.  The  rapid  financial  growth 
of  Harvard,  which  received  no  less  than 
$531,519  in  gifts  during  1900  without 
making  a  special  effort,  is  as  truly  sig- 
nificant as  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Ross,  for 
not  one  dollar  was  debased  by  the  alloy 
of  conditioned  patronage,  express  or  im- 
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plicit.     Harvard,  of  course,  owes  her  ex-  language.     It  is  to  our  interest  to  encour- 

ceptional    fortune   in   no   small   part   to  age  as  far  as  possible  the  use  of  our  own 

the  advantage  of  pride  and  locality,  since  tongue  in  all  our  new  territory, 

her  wealthy  alumni  and  friends  live  at  The  fellowship  of  the  world  will  be 

her  very  gates.     But  with  all   possible  greatly  advanced  by  the  growth  and  prev- 

allowance  for  this  advantage  it  still  re-  alence   of    great    world-languages.      Of 

mains  that  the  attitude  toward  Harvard  these  English  has  the  most  hopeful  fu- 

which  has  become  part  of  the  Boston  and  ture.     It  means  much  that  in  Russia  and 

Massachusetts  "  way  of  thinking  "is  the  Germany  by  imperial  decree  the  study  of 

representative  American  attitude  toward  English  has  lately  been  made  obligatory 

the  cherished  traditions  of  free  thought  in  higher  education.     In  Germany,  under 

and    investigation.     An    issue,    such    as  an  imperial  edict  promulgated  last  month, 

seemed  to  be  raised  by  Mrs.  Stanford,  English  is  made  an  alternative  subject  to 

may  for  a  time  obscure  or  menace  this  Greek  in  all  classes  in  the  Gymnasium, 

tradition ;  but  in  the  end  it  must  work  except  the  three  highest,  and  in  these  it 

toward  recognition  by  the  conscience  of  replaces  French  as  a  compulsory  subject, 

wealth  itself  of  university  independence  The  war  in  South  Africa  has  not  only 

as  the  necessarily  absolute  basis  of  sound  imperiled   the  authority  of   the   British 

university  character  and  science.  Empire,  but,  what  is  quite  as  important, 

^  the  dominion  of  the  English  language  in 

a  great  continent.       The  victory  of  the 

Greeks  and    Barbarians.  Boers  would  have  meant  the  supremacy 

of    the    Dutch    language    in    all    South 

The  old  Greeks  knew  but  two  divi-  Africa,  which  would  have  been  a  real  loss 

sions  of  mankind,  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  to  the  civilizing  and  fraternizing  forces 

Those  who  talked  the  Greek  language  0f  tne  world. 

were  more  or  less  brothers ;  all  others  We  have  said  before— and  it  should  be 

were  babbling  barbarians.     They  might  kept  in  mind— that  the  spread  of  the  Eng- 

have  the  learning  and  culture  of  Egyp-  lish  ianguage  is  worth  the  careful  consid- 

tians,  Phenicians,  Assyrians  or  Persians ;  erati0n  of  statesmen,  because  on  it  so 

it  made  no  difference— they  were  bar-  much  depends  the  fellowship  of  nations, 

barians.  The  nations  that  speak  English  are  not 

A  difference  in  language  is  the  chief  likeiy  ever  again  to  go  to  war  with  each 

force  that  keeps  peoples  apart.    The  unity  other      They  will  feel  the  fellowship  of 

of  the  American  people  is  mainly  depend-  one  civilization.       They  will  easily  com- 

ent  on  the  fact  that  we  speak  one  tongue.  muniCate  in  business,  and  will  be  brothers 

Our  French  and  Dutch  and  German  set-  -m    their   literature.     Hence    every    hin- 

tlers  have  adopted  the  national  language,  France  to  the  learning  of  the  English  lan- 

and  no  one  knows,  or  cares,  except  at  guage  should  be  removed  so  far  as  pos- 

some  St.   Nicholas  dinnner,  from  what  sibje      The  spelling  reformers  are  large 

country  his  lineal  ancestors  came.     It  is  patriots.     They  are  working  not  simply 

different  in  Canada.     There  the  persist-  to  save  children  a  year  or  two  of  useless 

ence  of  two  languages  maintains  a  mu-  toil^  but  aiso  to  bring  the  people  of  the 

tual  jealousy  and  fear.       Difference  of  worjd  into  friendly  sympathv.     Our  own 

language  prevents  intermarriage.     If  the  orthographic  barbarians  help  make  other 

Austrian  Empire  spoke  one  language  its  pe0ples  barbarians  to  us. 

politics  would  not  divide  the  people  into  ^ 
hostile  camps. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  rulers  .             With    such    magnificence 

of  Russia  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  as  the  world  has  never  be- 

Finns  should  learn  to  talk  Russian,  be-  e  ^ueen        fore  seen,  followed  by  a 

cause  then  it  will  be  far  easier  to  assimi-  train  of  mourners  more  august  than  ever 

late  them.    France  has  a  clear  end  in  view  before  followed  a  bier  or  graced  a  coro- 

when  she  requires  French  to  be  learned  in  nation,  Queen  Victoria  has  been  laid  to 

the  schools  of  the  Gabun  and  Madagas-  rest.     Emperors  and  Kings  and  Princes 

car.     We  should  have  no  such  hard  task  and  paupers  have  gazed  and  wept,  all  in 

in  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines  if  Eng-  honor  of  good  womanhood  and  wise  roy- 

lish,  instead  of  Spanish,  were  the  spoken  alty.     The  Victorian  era  ends  with  the 
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nineteenth  century,  and  people  are -ac- 
tually asking  if  this  great  pageant  is  also 
to  bury  the  political  pre-eminence  of  the 
British  nation.  We  believe  not.  To  be 
sure,  from  now  the  Emperor  William 
becomes  the  chief  personage  of  Europe, 
the  most  influential  factor  in  the  state- 
craft of  the  nations;  but  we  see  no  evi- 
dence that  Great  Britain  is  effete.  We  ex- 
pect it  to  hold  its  own  and  slowly  to  ad- 
vance. No  other  power  is  so  rapidly 
adding  to  its  population  and  its  produc- 
ing and  consuming  capacity;  for  no 
other  has  such  loyal  dependencies 
as  Australia  and  Canada,  to  which 
we  can  soon  add  an  empire  in 
Africa,  not  to  speak  of  India.  Great 
Britain's  future  is  assured  under  King 
Edward  as  under  Queen  Victoria,  and 
to  Edward  go  our  best  wishes,  because 
he  represents  Great  Britain,  the  best,  the 
noblest,  the  freest  nation  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere. 


A   Traitor  in 
Congress 


Mrs.  Nation's 
Way 


More  than  one  corre- 
spondent has  written  to 
us  defending  against  our 
criticisms  the  acts  of  Mrs.  Nation  in  en- 
tering saloons  by  force  and  smashing  the 
property  therein.  We  fullv  appreciate 
the  right  purpose  of  Mrs.  Nation  and  the 
sentiment  of  those  who  would  use  force 
to  destroy  an  illegal  institution  which 
they  believed  was  ruining  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  its  patrons.  But  the  essence  of 
the  matteris  this:  We  live  in  a  com- 
munity which  is  supposed  to  be  governed 
by  laws.  Evils  exist,  but  those  evils 
must  be  corrected  in  legal  ways.  Where 
there  are  violations  of  law  there  are  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  law  to  correct  or 
punish  those  evils.  This  is  not  permitted 
to  every  person,  but  only  to  those  per- 
sons—policemen, sheriffs,  constables— 
to  whom  the  duty  is  assigned.  A  man 
may  know  or  believe  that  there  is  a  coun- 
terfeiting plant  in  a  private  house.  He 
has  no  right  to  enter  that  house  and 
smash  that  property.  His  duty  is  to  go 
to  the  officers  of  law  and  have  them  do  it. 
They  have  the  right.  If,  under  the  laws 
of  Kansas,  the  property  in  a  saloon  is 
outlawed,  and  the  law  distinctly  gives 
the  right  to  any  citizen  to  destroy  the 
property,  then  Mrs.  Nation  is  justified. 
But  if  under  the  law  certain  persons  are 
made  responsible  for  the  suppression  of 


the  saloon,  the  duty  is  theirs  and  it  is 
forbidden  to  other  people  and  it  becomes 
trespass  if  they  do  it.  Our  sympathy 
,^oes  heartily  with  those  that  would  have 
laws  enforced,  but  they  should  be  en- 
forced lawfully  and  not  unlawfully. 

Jft 

While  the  return  of  Mr. 
Clark,  of  Montana,  is  the 
greatest  of  all  Congres- 
sional scandals,  and  presents  the  must 
painful  of  all  problems  before  the  United 
States  Senate,  one  only  somewhat  less 
is  presented  by  the  election  of  Robert  W. 
Wilcox  as  Delegate  from  Hawaii.  It  is 
evident  that  he  is  not  a  fit  man  to  be  ad- 
mitted. His  record  is  utterly  bad.  His 
marital  relations  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
reputable ;  at  any  rate  charges  of  bigamy 
are  pressed  against  him.  He  was  con- 
victed of  treason  against  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii  in  1895,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged,  but  was  pardoned.  This,  to  be 
sure,  was  a  political  offense.  More 
serious  is  the  charge  that  he  has  been 
guilty  of  treasonable  acts  against  the 
United  States  in  offering  to  go  to  the 
Philippines  and  fight  under  Aguinaldo, 
and  that  he  promised,  in  his  canvass  for 
the  office  of  Delegate,  to  restore  the 
Queen  if  elected.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
he  is  the  most  disreputable  politician  in 
all  Hawaii,  and  that  he  was  elected  by 
the  vote  of  the  natives  whom  he  flatters 
and  deceives,  and  so  many  of  whom  are 
Mormons,  under  the  rule  of  universal 
suffrage  on  which  Congress  insisted  when 
Hawaii  was  admitted.  And  yet  we  still 
believe  in  universal  suffrage. 

J* 

A  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Tennessee 
Legislature  making  it 
unlawful  for  any  school,  college  or  acad- 
emy, no  matter  whether  supported  by 
public  or  private  funds,  to  employ  any 
teacher  unless  of  the  same  race  as  the  pu- 
pils. This  is  laughable.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous. It  is  vicious.  How  can  it  be  told 
what  is  the  race  of  the  pupils?  Let  us 
take,  for  example,  Fisk  University,  in 
which  probably  a  majority  of  the  pupils 
belong  both  to  the  negro  and  the  Caucas- 
ian race;  a  multitude  of  them  cannot  be 
said  to  belong  to  either  race  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other.     How  would  such  a  law 
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apply  to  Fisk  University?  Things  are  aw- 
fully mixed  in  this  country  when  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  race.  And,  granting  that 
the  State  has  a  right  to  decide  questions 
of  race  as  regards  teachers  and  pupils  in 
the  schools  it  supports,  what  right  has  it 
to  say  whether  a  private  person  or  cor- 
poration shall  be  restricted  by  race  in 
choosing  a  teacher  or  a  governess  or  a 
nurse  or  a  servant?  A  law  of  this  sort 
was  pushed  through  the  Florida  Legisla- 
ture some  years  ago  by  School  Superin- 
tendent Sheats,  but  the  courts  of  the  State 
pronounced  it  unconstitutional.  And 
now  we  hear  of  a  proposition  to  limit  the 
negro  vote  in  Maryland,  for  the  purpose 
of  redeeming  the  State  from  Republican 
rule.  So  restriction  of  the  ballot,  like 
lynching,  tends  to  move  northward. 

When  the  United  States 
sent  a  man  of  war  to 
Smyrna  not  long  ago,  it 
was  clear  that  it  was  done  to  emphasize 
our  request  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment should  pay  a  bill  of  damages  which 
it  had  recognized  as  just,  but  was  un- 
willing to  settle.  It  is  reported  that  not 
long  ago  the  Russian  Government  sent, 
or  would  send,  four  ships  to  Chemulpho 
as  a  demonstration  in  support  of  a  request 
in  regard  to  the  planting  and  cutting  of 
trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Yalu  river,  and 
that  the  Korean  Government  hesitated  to 
yield.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  it  would  be 
bad  manners  for  a  man  to  go  out  with  a 
pistol  and  present  it  to  a  neighbor  with 
a  request,  and  that  this  is  a  parallel  case. 
But  is  it  a  parallel  case  ?  When  we  make 
a  request  to  England  or  France  or  Ger- 
many or  Mexico  we  do  not  go  with  pistol 
or  gunboat.  But  we  do  take  a  pistol 
when  we  go  into  a  den  of  robbers.  If  a 
country  is  uncivilized,  or  unable  to  un- 
derstand international  obligations,  force 
must  be  used.  There  is  no  avoiding  it. 
It  is  what  has  lately  been  called  "  unc- 
tuous integrity  "  to  condemn  it,  and  there 
is  not  a  little  of  this  sort  of  pseudo-right- 
eousness in  the  world.  This  does  not 
excuse  a  strong  nation  for  wantonly  at- 
tacking a  weak  one,  but  a  strong  one 
must  insist  on  the  protection  of  its  citi- 
zens in  Turkey  and  China. 

Of  all    the    Abolitionists    before    the 
Civil  War,  none  deserve  such  honor  as 


those  who  fought  their  fight  in  the  South 
itself — such  men  as  Cassius  M.  Clay, 
James  G.  Birney  and  John  G.  Fee,  men 
whose  names  will  give  great  distinction 
to  the  history  of  Kentucky.  They  were 
utterly  radical  in  their  hatred  of  slavery ; 
but  no  one  of  them  deserves  higher  honor 
than  Mr.  Fee,  whose  death  has  just  been 
announced.  He  must  be  credited  with 
establishing  an  institution  whose  purpose 
it  was  to  demonstrate  the  fraternity  of  the 
races.  He  founded  Berea  College,  the 
one  exponent  in  the  South  of  the  co-edu- 
cation of  white  youth  and  black,  and  such 
it  still  is,  altho  Mr.  Fee  had  to  face  half  a 
dozen  mobs  before  its  right  to  exist  was 
settled. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  metrical  transla- 
tion of  the  Pope's  poem  has  been  re- 
ceived by  cable.  We  observe  a  strange 
mistranslation  in  the  second  verse,  which 
makes  nonsense  out  of  it : 

"  The  glories  of  the  fading  years, 

I  rather  backward  glancing  mourn, 
The  deeds  ill  done,  the  wrongs,  the  tears, 
Of  the  age  outworn." 

We  should  hope  that  the  word  "  glories  " 
is  a  cable  error.  The  Latin  is  "  admissa," 
which  does  not  mean  "  glories''  but 
faults,  failures,  crimes. 

We  are  constrained  to  believe,  and 
happy  to  believe,  that  Governor  Allen's 
testimony  as  to  the  recovered  prosperity 
of  Porto  Rico  is  true.  He  says  the  peo- 
ple were  never  more  contented  than  now, 
and  never  more  prosperous,  and  that 
wages  were  never  better  or  labor  more 
in  demand.  Civil  government  has  been 
well  started,  and  the  people  are  learning 
what  it  means  and  discussing  systems  of 
taxation  as  if  it  were  a  subject  on  which 
they  have  something  to  say. 

Many  years  ago  the  present  King  Ed- 
ward, when  a  grown  boy,  visited  the 
United  States,  and  was  received  with 
much  enthusiasm.  Now  his  eldest  son  is 
planning  a  visit  to  India  and  Australia. 
We  presume  he  will  take  a  circuit  of  all 
the  British  world,  not  omitting  Canada. 
We  hope  he  will  at  the  same  time  take 
a  run  through  the  United  States,  when 
we  would  give  him  a  royal  welcome,  for 
the  sake  of  what  we  still  affectionately 
call  our  mother  country. 


FINANCIAL. 

Railroads  and   Iron  ^or  n*s  cruc^e  products.     His  announced 

purpose  to  work  up  these  products  into 

The  purchase  of  a  controlling  interest  finished  goods,  such  as  tubes,  sheets,  etc., 
in  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Com-  has  brought  the  combinations  to  terms, 
pany  by  capitalists  who  control  the  Union  anci  some  of  them  have  undertaken  to 
Pacific  and  several  other  railroad  systems  buy  from  him.     This  restores  peace  for 
is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  great  trans-  a  time,  but  does  not  necessarily  prevent 
actions  that  have  contributed  to  the  re-  the  perfection  of  plans  for  further  con- 
cent unprecedented  activity  on  the  Stock  solidation    that    will    insure    continuous 
Exchange,  while  in  some  measure  they  harmony, 
have  been  facilitated  by  the  same  activ-  j* 
ity.     Since  the  acquisition  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company  in  the  interest  of  Financial    Items, 
the  group  of  anthracite  railroads,  there  California   shipped   22,000   carloads 
has  been  a  succession  of  events  to  stimu-  of  oranges  and  lemons  last  year,  and  pro- 
late speculation  and  investment.     Com-  duced  75)000)000  pounds  of  raisins> 
pletion  of  the  St.  Paul  project  appears 

to  have  been  deferred,  but  the  harmoniz-         The  total   circulation  of  the  na- 

ing  of  railway  interests  in  the  Northwest,  tional  banks  on  January  1st  was  $340,- 

if  not  already  accomplished  by  commu-  061,410,  the  increase  in  twelve  months 

nity  of  ownership,  is  undoubtedly  part  of  having  been  $93,865,887. 

a   great   program   that    will   be   carried         Bids    for   $3,125,000   New    York 

out.     The  effect  of  the  virtual  consoli-  City  3  per  cent,  bonds  were  opened  last 

dations  already  made  and  of  those  which  week  and  the  bonds  were  awarded  to  E. 

probably  are  to  be  made,   should  as  a  D.  Shepard  &  Co.,  whose  offer  was  par 

rule  be  favorable  upon  the  securities  in-  and  a  premium  of  $45,877. 

volved,  although  in  the  excitement  and  A                  .  .     01    ,                     , 

active  speculation  caused  by  actual  trans-  .     •  •  v  An  a^nt  of  the  Shah  was  recently 

actions  and  exaggerated    rumor,    some  ^   this   country  examining   trolley   and 

stocks  may  have  been  raised  to  unwar-  other  electric  traction  systems,  and  it  is 

ranted  prices.  said1  that  f lectnc  P?wf  Wlllr  be  us*d,  on  a 

This  massing  of  railroad  systems  has  road  nearly  I0°  miles  long,  from  Teheran 

been  accompanied  by  a  movement  in  in-  to  a  Port  on  the  <-asPian  ^ea- 

dustrials  that  is  only  a  little  less  inter-  ....  Our  coal  exports  have  grown  rap- 

esting ;  a  movement  important  in  a  finan-  idly  in  the  last  three  years,  but  they  fall 

cial  way  because  industrial  shares  now  far  below  those  of  England,  having  been 

fill  so  large  a  place  in  the  public  market  about  8,000,000  tons  in  1900,  while  Eng- 

for     securities.       Recent     controversies  land's  were  46,108,000,  the  largest  quan- 

among  the  great  iron  and  steel  companies,  tity  ever  shipped  from  that  country  in  a 

which  now  appear  to  have  been  settled  year. 

for  a  time  by  agreements,  may  point  to  an  The    record      f    ^    New    York 

approaching  community  of  ownership  in  StQck  Exch          was  broken  in  Januar 

the  iron  industry  resembling:  that  which  ,«      .   ,  *          ?         £    ,               /   .     y 

.    ,    .          .  , «.  r  j  •    ^1     A ■  u     r  i.  the  total  number  of  shares  sold  in  the 

is  being  established  in  the  field  of  trans- ,*    «      .        ,  „^  „,T  „,_           .     . 

,   ,.&         -r,               i.t.      •          •   j  month  having  been   30,341,3 50,  against 

portation.      Because    the    iron    industry  ,      o6oR/i?6    '      T                 tooo         d 

supplies  great  quantities  of  freight    the  ™ j^*  •&     ™   £ m^     9    ^  ™ 

relation  between  it  and  the  railroads  is  ^        il    ^         \  *.  *.  i  r                 *.u 

.....                 j  v  •    1             ,1  been  the  largest  total  for  a  month  up  to 

quite  intimate ;  and  it  is  known  that  cer-  . ,                    &                                          r 

tain    powerful    railway    capitalists    are  ^            ^ 

deeply  interested  in  the  steel  combina German  investors  do  not  regard 

tions.      Owing    to    the    growing    inde-  with  pleasure  their  experience  with  re- 

pendence  of  these  in  respect  to  their  sup-  spect  to  industrial  companies.     Out  of 

plies  of  raw  material,  Mr.  Carnegie  was  thirty-five  leading  companies  of  this  kind 

in  danger  of  losing  a  part  of  the  market  put  on  the  Berlin  market  since  1897,  the 
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shares  of  only  three  are  selling  higher  Company.  The  Nassau  Company's  lines 

than  at  the  time  of  issue,  while  the  shares  have  been  a  part  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 

of  the  remaining  thirty-two  range  from  Transit  system  since  April,  1899. 
4  to  78  per  cent,  lower.  ^  <  ^  >  While  seyeral  of  the  yienna  news_ 

. ..  .Edward  S.  Schenck,  president  of  papers,  in  their  comments  upon  Senator 
the  Hamilton  Bank  in  West  125th  street,  Lodge's  speech  about  the  approaching 
and  a  brother  of  Frederick  B.  Schenck,  commercial  and  economic  supremacy  of 
president  of  the  Mercantile  National  the  United  States,  advise  the  creation  of 
Bank,  was  elected  last  week  a  director —  a  European  customs  union  for  defense 
and  afterward  vice-president — of  the  against  this  country,  one  of  the  journals 
National  Citizens'  Bank.  A  rumor  that  in  that  city  remarks  that  the  only  effective 
the  Citizens'  and  the  Mercantile  National  means  of  defense  is  not  a  chain  of  pro- 
were  to  be  consolidated  has  been  authori-  tectionist  tariffs,  but  the  abolition  of  mili- 
tatively  denied.  tarism  in  Europe,  because  it  is  mainly  on 

...  .Ten  locomotives  for  a  railroad  in  account  of  the  burden  of  taxation  im- 

France,  and  eight  for  a  road  in  Spain,  posed  by  Europe's  great  standing  armies 

were    shipped    from    Philadelphia    last  that  America  is  gradually  becoming  the 

week.     A  company  in  this  country  has  creditor  of  the  Old  World, 
recently  taken  an  order  from  Spain  for         _  .American      manufacturers     have 

520  cars,  has  sold  100  cars  in  Wales^  and  WQn  a  notable  vkt        in  competition  with 

expects  to  supply  2,000  cars  to  the  Paris,  those  of  E         e  for  rolH       stock  to  be 

Lyons  and  Mediterranean  road,  in  addi-  used    Qn    the    South    African    railways. 

ion  to  600  already  forwarded  for  use  on  The  order  ig  for  $S)000>000  worth  of  cars, 

that  railway.  engines,  etc.,  and  the  American  bidders 

....Texas  is  enjoying  unprecedented  are  said  not  only  to  have  made  a  price 

prosperity,   with  .  a  good  prospect  of  a  much  lower  than  that  of  any  European 

continuance  of  favorable  conditions.  The  manufacturer,  but  also  to  have  beaten  the 

cotton  crop  has  been  very  large,  and  the  best  of  their  foreign  competitors  in  time 

sale  of  it  will  bring  about  $200,000,000  by   eight   months.      The    New   Zealand 

into  the  State.     Farmers  have  been  pay-  Government  has  ordered  sixty  passenger 

ing  off  their  debts,   country  merchants  cars  in  this  country,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000. 

cannot  supply  the  demand    for    goods,  Shipbuilders   on   the   Clyde   are   buying 

country  banks  are  full  of  money,   real  large  quantities  of  ship  plates  here  at 

estate  prices  have  advanced,  and  much  prices  much  lower  than  those  demanded 

capital  is  to  be  invested  in  improvements,  by  Scottish  steel  manufacturers. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features         Bids    for    the    contract   to    equip 

of  our  foreign  commerce  during  the  last  with  electrical  power  appliances  the  lines 
four  years  has  been  the  heavy  increase  of  0f  the  Metropolitan  District  Under- 
the  exports  of  corn,  the  annual  average  ground  Railway  in  London  were  sub- 
for  those  years  having  been  192,270,000  mitted  by  three  American,  three  English, 
bushels.  The  increase  began  five  years  Qne  Hungarian  and  two  German  corn- 
ago,  the  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  having  panies.  Sir  William  Preece,  the  railway 
been  almost  exactly  100,000,000  bushels ;  company's  chief  consulting  engineer,  has 
but  in  the  five  years  immediately  preced-  called  the  contest  "  an  international  bat- 
ing 1896  the  annual  average  was  less  than  tie  of  brains,"  because  there  are  no  spec- 
50,000,000.  ifications,  the  company  simply  asking  for 

....  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons  and  The  a  scheme  for  the  best  system  of  electric 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  offer  for  sale,  traction  suited  to  the  fixed  conditions  in 
at  97^  and  interest,  $9,500,000  of  the  the  case.  It  has  now  been  made  known 
consolidated  mortgage  4  per  cent,  gold  that  only  one  bid — that  of  Ganz  &  Co., 
bonds  of  the  Nassau  Electric  Railroad  of  Budapest — was  lower  than  those  of  the 
Company.  The  principal  (payable  Jan-  Americans.  This  bid  proposed  a  system 
uary  1st,  195 1)  and  interest  are  guaran-  so  novel  that  the  awarding  of  the  con- 
teed  by  the  Brooklyn  Heights  Railroad  tract  has  been  deferred  in  order  that  an 
Company,  which  is  the  operating  com-  investigation  in  Budapest  may  be  made 
pany   for   the    Brooklyn    Rapid    Transit  by  the  company's  experts. 


INSURANCE. 


Life  Insurance  Too  Late 

Some  time  in  December  Mr.  James  C. 
I  \  arson,  of  Boston,  applied  for  $240,- 
000  of  life  insurance  in  the  Mutual  Life 
of  New  York,  and  the  policy  was  writ- 
ten. During  the  necessary  interval  be- 
tween preparation  and  delivery,  Mr. 
Pearson  suddenly  became  ill  and  was  de- 
cided to  be  in  peril  from  appendicitis ;  he 
was  operated  upon  in  a  hospital  on  Jan- 
uary 8th,  and  died  on  the  10th.  Thus 
far  the  facts  are  undisputed.  The  pre- 
mium was  received  by  the  company  on 
January  8th,  having  been  brought  by  spe- 
cial messenger  from  Boston.  As  this  is 
a  matter  of  record,  and  easily  provable, 
we  assume  that  it  also  is  undisputed,  but 
thereafter  a  difference  arises. 

The  heirs,  naturally,  are  entirely  will- 
ing to  exchange  $15,000  for  $240,000. 
Such  an  exchange  is  expensive  for  the 
company,  but  it  is  among  the  chances 
taken  and  so  there  should  be  no  grum- 
bling, providing  the  case  falls  within  the 
lines  of  genuine  insurance.  Does  it  ?  After 
reports  that  the  company  was  disposed  to 
pay — evidently  on  the  rule  of  expediency 
— the  latest  announcement  is  that  the 
company  refuses. 

The  contention  is  easily  made,  on  one 
side,  that  Mr.  Pearson  would  not  have 
paid  the  premium  (for  men  do  some- 
times withdraw  in  such  cases)  had  he 
continued  in  good  health;  on  the  other 
side,  this  is  just  as  easily  denied,  and  the 
assertion  is  made  that  he  meant  all  the 
time  to  take  his  policy.  Such  a  statement 
strengthens  the  claim,  yet  may  be  made 
quite  sincerely ;  it  may  not,  however,  be 
susceptible  of  proof,  and  the  fact  that  he 
did  fall  ill  before  tender  of  the  premium 
is  much  against  it.  However,  the  refusal 
to  allow  the  claim  does  not  necessarily 
rest  upon  this  point,  for  a  clause  in  the 
policy  provides  that  "  this  contract  shall 
not  take  effect  until  the  first  premium 
shall  have  been  paid,  during  my  contin- 
uance in  good  health."  The  last  six 
words  are  not  verbiage ;  they  have  a 
meaning  and  a  binding  force,  and  the  pre- 
mium was,  in  fact,  tendered  and  received 
while  Mr.  Pearson  had  ceased  to  be  in 
good  health  and  had  the  operating  table 
before  him. 

Now  as  to  the  equity  in  this  matter,  it 
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is  undeniable  that   insurance   is   written 
only  before  the  covered  contingency  ap- 
pears in  view  ;  insurance  is  not  contracted 
for  "  after  the  fact."     So  buildings    on 
fire  or  in  visible  peril,  ships  lost  or  over- 
due, and  persons  in  apparent  jeopardy, 
are   not    insurable,    except   on    specially 
hazardous  conditions  which  are  foreign 
to  this  case.     If  the  examiner  had  dis- 
covered   in    Mr.    Pearson    signs   of   ap- 
proaching peril    his    application    would 
have  been  rejected.     If  the  present  facts 
of  his  condition  had  been  brought  with 
the    premium,    or    had    been    otherwise 
known,   the   tender   of   premium   would 
have  been  refused.     Suppose  he  had  been 
injured  by  some  accident,  and  the  pre- 
mium had  been  immediately  rushed  to 
the  company ;  or  suppose  he  had  been  in- 
stantly killed — would    the    policy    have 
been  an  equitable  claim?     Negotiations 
for  this  insurance  are  said  to  have  begun 
in  September,  so  the  moral  is  that  Mr. 
Pearson   should   have   been   earlier   and 
then  he  would  have  had  the  start  of  dis- 
ease.    The  whole  summing  up  is  that  in- 
surance covers  only  ordinary  contingen- 
cies, and  is  not  an  available  recourse  as  a 
complete  or  partial  afterthought  against 
peril  which  has  become  manifest. 


The  Right  of  Escape. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
State  of  Connecticut  is  both  unjust  and 
unwise  in  its  treatment  of  the  Travelers 
in  respect  to  taxation.  The  threatened 
removal  of  the  company  to  this  city,  un- 
der a  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  to  facilitate  such- 
escapes  by  removal  to  this  State,  is  still 
undecided,  being  held  in  abeyance  unti1 
it  is  seen  whether  the  present  session  of 
the  Connecticut  Legislature  is  in  a  wiser 
mood.  Removal  of  the  Travelers  would 
be  less  a  gain  to  New  York  than  a  loss 
to  Hartford,  which  would  thereby  re- 
ceive a  blow,  probably  more  felt  after- 
ward than  appreciated  beforehand,  in  the 
sensitive  spot  of  its  prestige  as  an  insur- 
ance center ;  here,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
coming  of  the  Travelers  could  add  only  a 
small  fraction,  and  the  removal  would 
really  be  more  formal  and  visible  than 
real. 
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It  is  a  sensible  rule,  honored  more  by  cause  to  tradesmen.     This  was  entirely 
breach  than  by  observance,  not  to  bear  legitimate  and  practicable,  and  we  men- 
down  with  taxes  too  hard  upon  what  can  tion  the  subject  merely  to  point  out  the 
either  hide  or  run.     In  that  ancient  and  difference    between    insurance    upon    a 
barren   attempt   to    "  tax   personal,"    we  contingency  and   insurance  upon  a  cer- 
aim  at  what  can  hide,  and  what  is  hit  is  tainty.     To  underwrite  the  life  of  a  per- 
what  has  the  best  claim  to  gentle  treat-  son  even  of  69  for  a  few  months  is  a  light 
ment ;  in  trying  to  relieve  the  public  by  hazard,  somewhat  resembling  an  accident 
squeezing  capital  gathered  up  in  under-  risk;  to  underwrite  a  "whole-life"  pol- 
writing,  we  try  to  pound  what  can  run.  icy  is  another  matter,  especially  at  such 
It  can  run,  but  has  seemed  to  have  for-  an  age  as  80.     The  essential  difference 
gotten  this  recourse ;  and  it  is  rather  en-  between  "  whole-life  "  and  "  term  "  life, 
couraging  to  see  one  company  remember  as  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  con- 
its  power  of  motion  and  be  gathering  it-  trasting  genuine  with  assessment  life  in- 
self  for  a  start.     Decidedly,  the  duty  of  surance,  is  once  more  illustrated, 
the  day  for  underwriting  is  akin  to  that  & 
of  125  years  ago — resistance.     By  what  H      ifi_    y 
right  does  anybody  demand  that  it  stand  Health    Insurance, 
and  be  slaughtered?  Disease   is   one  of   the   haps   against 

Perhaps  you  count  this  as  advocacy,  which  insurance  may  be  desirable,  and  it 

and  so  it  is  if  to  acknowledge  natural  also  has  the  certain-uncertain  character 

rights  is  such.  If  there  are  those  who  ask  — certain  as  to  the  fact,  uncertain  as  to 

that  underwriting  shall  be  favored  and  the  person — which  brings  it  within  the 

coddled,     The     Independent     is     not,  practicable  line  of  true  insurance.  Acci- 

knowingly,   among  them;   but   we  have  dent  insurance  formerly  undertook  only 

never  seen  any  reasons  why  it  should  not  specific  indemnity  for  loss  of  time,  al- 

have  justice.     If  underwriting  is  against  tho,  later,  payment  for  loss  of  members 

public  policy,  suppress  it ;  if  it  is  useful,  and  loss  of  life  was  added.     But  accident 

allow  it  reasonable  freedom.  insurance   expressly   refuses   liability  on 

&  account  of  disease,  and  where  it  leaves 

Life     Insurance     Real     vs  off  health  insurance  begins. 

J_ne     insurance     i^eai    vs  Specifically,    the    latter    promises    a 

1  emporary  weekly  indemnity  for  inability  to  work 

A  rather  questionable  report  comes  at  the  regular  occupation  in  consequence 
from  London  of  a  heavy  fall  in  some  in-  of  contracting  any  of  a  number  of  men- 
surance  shares  because  of  the  heavy  pay-  tioned  diseases  which  shall  incapacitate 
ments  to  be  made  to  theater  managers  but  not  kill.  One  policy,  for  a  $10  pre- 
and  some  others  who  had  procured  pol-  mium,  covenants  for  an  indemnity  of  $25 
icies  on  the  Queen's  life.  It  is  evident  weekly  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
that  her  death  must  cause  a  considerable  than  twenty-six  weeks  of  total  disability ; 
loss  of  revenue,  with  slight  or  no  diminu-  others  do  not  specify  these  amounts  but 
tion  of  expenses,  to  amusement  caterers  limit  the  principal  sum  to  $7,500  and  the 
during  the  term  of  mourning,  especial-  weekly  indemnity  to  $75.  In  all  cases, 
ly  during  that  between  the  death  and  the  the  application  is  to  define  the  occupation 
funeral  obsequies.  For  such  loss,  inci-  and  its  duties,  and  to  warrant  that  the 
dent  to  the  business,  there  is  no  remedy  weekly  income  exceeds  the  gross  week- 
except  insurance ;  the  insurable  interest  ly  indemnity  under  all  health  policies  car- 
is  real,  and  the  insurance  is  mathemat-  ried.  Such  other  policies  and  the  com- 
ically possible,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  panies  must  be  stated,  and  a  covenant 
case  it  would  be  of  comparatively  recent  made  to  report  any  insurance  thereafter 
date.  Therefore  the  safe  rate  on  so  aged  taken  out,  and  if  the  total  contingent  dis- 
a  life  would  be  so*  high  that  the  transac-  ability  allowances  exceed  the  weekly  in- 
tion  was  extra  speculative  or  else  the  come  the  contract  provides  for  a  pro  rata 
story  is  not  true.  reduction.     Disease  contracted  within  15 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  in-  days  following  issue  of  the  policy  is  not 

surance   was   written   on   the   Queen   in  covered,  nor  shall  indemnity  on  account 

1887  to  cover  the  loss  of  profits  which  her  of  disease  be  claimed  for  the  same  time 

death   prior  to  the  Jubilee   date   would  during  which  the  insured  is  entitled  to  it 
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on  account  of  an  accidental  injury. 
Males  over  60  or  under  18  are  not  in- 
sured ;  nor  are  women  of  any  age. 

The  chance  of  claim  on  account  of 
sickness  or  ill-health  generally  is  ex- 
cluded ;  the  diseases  covered  are  specif- 
ically named.  Who  shall  decide,  when 
doctors  disagree  or  when  they  do  not,  is 
not  in  terms  stated ;  but  as  the  company's 
medical  adviser  has  liberty  to  exam- 
ine the  body  as  often  as  he  pleases  (of 
course  only  with  reference  to  any  alleged 
sickness),  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
company  expects  to  make  the  decision 
lie  with  its  own  representative.  One 
policy  specifies  that  the  sickness  and  dis- 
ablement must  be  sustained  within 
United  States  Territory  as  existing  be- 
fore 1898,  in  Canada  within  definite  lim- 
its mentioned,  or  in  Europe;  other  pol- 
icies mention  these  countries  without  the 
limitations. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  foregoing 
aims  only  at  giving  an  idea  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  health  insurance,  since  it  is  im- 
practicable to  state  all  the  details.  Per- 
sons interested  further  may  apply  to  the 
Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company,  or  the 
Preferred  Mutual  of  this  city,  or  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  of  London ;  the  latter  is 
represented  by  Appleton  &  Dana,  71 
Kilby  Street,  Boston,  or  Edmund  Dwight, 
Jr.,  2.7  William  Street,  New  York. 


Insurance  Statements. 

PHCENIX  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
LONDON. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  United  States 
branch  of  the  Phcenix  Assurance  Company,  of 
London,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1900, 
shows  total  assets  of  $2,932,623,  a  reserve  for 
re-insurance  of  $1,594,080,  and  a  net  surplus 
of  $792,615.  The  United  States  branch  is 
located  at  37  and  39  Liberty  Street,  New 
York. 

THE  GREENWICH  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

The  sixty-sixth  annual  statement  of  the 
Greenwich  Insurance  Company  shows  assets 
of  $1,890,327,  being  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious statement  of  $182,327.  The  total  li- 
abilities are  $1,489,809,  which,  with  the  cash 
capital  of  $200,000,  leaves  a  surplus  as  regards 
policy  holders  of  $400,517.  The  President  of 
the  company  is  Mason  A.  Stone. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
The  annual  statement  of  the  National  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  just  issued,  shows  an  in- 
crease in  assets  of  $300,506  since  a  year  ago, 
the  total  assets,  January  1,  1901,  being  $4,851,- 


789.  The  reserve  for  re-insurance  has  in- 
creased in  the  same  period  from  $1,784,168 
to  $2,045,419,  a  gain  of  $261,251.  The  net 
surplus  is  $1,533,879,  a  gain  of  $60,925.  The 
President  of  the  company  is  James  Nichols. 

PHCENIX    INSURANCE    COMPANY    OF 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  ninety-third  semi-annual  financial 
statement  of  the  Phcenix  Insurance  Company 
shows  assets  available  for  fire  losses  of  $5,- 
583,494  and  reserve  for  re-insurance  of  $2,- 
087,882.  The  cash  capital  is  $2,000,000,  which 
with  the  net  surplus  of  $1,242,549,  provides  a 
surplus  to  policy  holders  of  $3,242,549.  The 
total  losses  paid  since  the  organization  of  the 
company  amount  to  $46,636,289.  D.  W.  C. 
Skilton  is  President. 

NEW    ENGLAND    MUTUAL    LIFE    IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 

The  directors  of  the  New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  have  just  published 
their  fifty-seventh  annual  report,  which  shows 
the  company  to  be  in  strong  financial  condi- 
tion. During  the  past  year  there  were  issued 
5326  policies,  insuring  $12,917,602.  The  re- 
ceipts for  premiums  and  interest  during  the 
year  were  $5,373, 168,  a  gain  over  the  previous 
year  of  $354,541.  The  amount  of  insurance 
outstanding  is  $14,330,352.  The  total  assets 
January  1,  1901,  were  $30,924,972,  an  increase 
during  the  year  of  $1,380,544.  There  was  also 
a  gain  in  the  surplus  of  $337,727,  the  net  sur- 
plus being  $3,043,498.  The  care  with  which 
investments  have  been  made  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  on  January  1,  1901,  out  of  $15,969,- 
013  invested  in  city,  state,  municipal  and  cor- 
porate bonds,  and  loans  on  collateral,  there 
was  not  one  dollar  of  overdue  interest.  The 
President  of  the  company  is  Benjamin  F. 
Stevens. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY OF  NEW  YORK. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  appears  the  state- 
ment of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1900.  Payments  on  death  claims  show  de- 
crease as  compared  with  1899,  which  is,  of 
course,  favorable.  All  other  items  show  in- 
crease. Premiums  increase,  $2,685,652 ;  in- 
come, $1,692,725 ;  assets,  $23,908,615.  The  in- 
crease in  the  latter  is  mainly  on  bond  invest- 
ments (about  ten  millions)  ;  mortgage  loans 
(about  2V2  millions)  ;  policy  loans  (about  4^4 
millions)  ;  in  real  estate,  cash  in  banks,  and 
in  the  item  of  accrued  interest  and  deferred 
premiums  there  is  a  small  increase.  Reserve 
increases  nearly  17V2  millions,  now  being  $269.- 
191,130.  Surplus  increases  over  six  mil- 
lions, being  now  $54,122,022;  the  sum  held 
for  authorized  dividends  also  increases  by 
about  a  quarter-million.  This  strictly  financial 
statement  shows  the  steady,  irresistible  growth 
of  this  life  insurance  colossus,  which,  under 
the  management  of  President  Richard  A.  Mc- 
Curdy,  has  attained  a  size  and  a  world-wide 
power  that  never  came  within  the  most  daring 
thoughts  of  his  predecessor.  The  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Mutual  Life  is  Robert  A.  Granniss 
and  the  General  Manager  is  "Walter  R.  Gil- 
lette, 
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~t_    «r    ,         The     attitude    of    several 
The  week  m   p  r  Q  m  ;  n  e  nt  Republicans 
congress       toward   the   Ship   Subsidy 
bill  was  shown  last  week  in  the  vote  on  a 
motion  for  adjournment  at  one  of  the 
night  sessions  designed  to  promote  the 
passage  of  the  bill.     Ten  Republicans — 
Allison  and  Dolliver,  of  Iowa ;  Fairbanks 
and  Beveridge,  of  Indiana;  Perkins  and 
Bard,  of  California;  Foraker,  of  Ohio; 
Spooner,   of   Wisconsin;    McMillan,    of 
Michigan,   and   Deboe,  of    Kentucky — 
voted  with  the   Democrats  to  adjourn. 
A  majority  of  the  influential  Republican 
newspapers    in    Iowa,    Indiana,    Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  oppose  this  subsidy  proj- 
ect.    No  progress  was  made  at  the  night 
sessions,    and    they   were    discontinued. 
Speaker  Henderson  says  that  there  must 
be  full  and  free  debate  upon  the  bill  in 
the  House.     Thus  evidence  accumulates 
that  the  bill  will  not  be  passed  at  this  ses- 
sion.    The    Military    Academy   bill,    as 
passed  in  the  Senate,  forbids  hazing  at 
West  Point,   providing  that  any  cadet 
found    guilty    of    even    encouraging   or 
countenancing  hazing  shall  be  summarily 
expelled  and  be  thereafter  ineligible  for 
appointment  as   a  commissioned  officer 
in  the  army  or  navy.     The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  about  hazing  has  pre- 
pared a  bill  to  the  same  effect,  and  has 
denounced    the    practice    in    its    report, 
which  says  that  the  death  of  Cadets  Booz 
and  Breth  may  have  been  hastened,  altho 
they  were  not  caused  directly,  by  the  haz- 
ing to  which  they  were  subjected.     In 
the  Senate  there  has  been  a  brief  discus- 
sion as  to  the  great  and  growing  annual 
expenditures,  Senators  Allison  and  Hale 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  saying 


that  the  appropriations  made  at  this  ses- 
sion for  the  coming  year  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $780,000,000,  and  that 
"  the  tidal  flow  was  rising  rapidly."    Mr. 
Hale  remarked  that  soon  we  should  have 
"  a  billion  session  "  (one  year),  altho  not 
long  ago  the  country  was  shocked  by  "  a 
billion  Congress  "  (two  sessions,  and  ap- 
propriations   for    two    years),    and    he 
added   that   the  military   appropriations 
of  nearly  $400,000,000  for  army,  navy 
and  pensions   were  about  twice  as  large 
as  those  of  any  European  Power.     The 
Revenue  Reduction  bill  has  been  passed 
in  the  Senate,  and  the  marked  differences 
between  it  and  the  House  bill  will  be  ad- 
justed in  conference.     The  annual  Pen- 
sion bill,  passed  last  week,  carries  an  ap- 
propriation  of  $145,245,000.     By  pass- 
ing 193  private  pension  bills  in  53  min- 
utes, the  House  has  broken  its  record  for 
speedy    disposition    of    such    measures. 
Last  year's  attack  upon  Secretary  Gage, 
concerning  the  Treasury's  dealings  with 
the  National  City  Bank,  of  New  York, 
will  be  repeated  in  the  debate  on  the  Sun- 
dry Civil  bill.     The  prohibition  of  can- 
teens in  the  army  will  prevent  the  sale  of 
liquors    in   officers'    clubs   at   the   army 
posts,  and  also  in  the  hotels  on  Govern- 
ment land  at  West  Point  and  Fort  Mon- 
roe.    In  the  Senate  there  has  been  re- 
ported favorably  a  bill  forbidding  con- 
tributions to  political  campaign  funds  by 
national  banks  and  all  corporations  en- 
gaged in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
It  is  now  expected  that  Great  Britain 
will   return   the   amended   Canal   treaty 
with  counter-proposals  for  changes  in  it. 
Delegate  Wilcox,  of  Hawaii,  admits  that 
he  wrote  the  published  letters  in  which 
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he  offered  to  join  Aguinaldo  in  fighting 
against  the  United  States,  but  says  that 
his  views  were  changed  afterward  by  the 
passage  of  the  law  for  the  government  of 
Hawaii. 


_.      .        ,    KT  The      President      has 

The  Army's  New  .     , 

n     .  nominated  the  general 

officers  required  by  the 
terms  of  the  Army  Reorganization  act, 
giving  command  and  the  highest  place, 
that  of  Lieutenant-General,   to  General 
Miles.      The    new    Major-Generals    are 
Brigadier-General      (present     rank     in 
regular    army)    Young,    Colonel   Chaf- 
fee, and    Brigadier-General    McArthur, 
the    last    two    now    being    major-gen- 
erals   of    volunteers.      In    the    follow- 
ing   list    of    the    new    Brigadier-Gen- 
erals  the   titles   preceding   their   names 
show  their  present  rank   in   the   regular 
army:  Colonel  John  C.    Bates,    Colonel 
Lloyd  Wheaton,  Colonel  George  W.  Da- 
vis, Colonel  Theodore  Schwan,  Colonel 
Samuel    S.    Sumner,    Captain    Leonard 
Wood,  Colonel  Robert  H.  Hall,  Colonel 
Robert  P.  Hughes,  Colonel  George  M. 
Randall,  Major  William  A.  Kobbe,  Fred- 
erick D.  Grant,  Captain  J.  Franklin  Bell. 
Bates,  Wheaton  and  Wood  are  now  ma- 
jor-generals of  volunteers;  Sumner  is  a 
colonel,  and  the  remaining  officers  in  this 
list  are  brigadier-generals  in  the  volun- 
teer service.     Grant  has  had  no  rank  in 
the  regular  army.     Every  one  of  the  men 
nominated  is  now  at  a  distant  post.    The 
selection  of  General  Miles  for  the  highest 
place  disappointed  some  of  the  friends  of 
Major-Generals  Brooke  and  Otis.    There 
is  still  one  Major-General  to  be  chosen, 
and  the  place  will  probably  be  given  to 
Brigadier-General  Wade.     General  Mc- 
Arthur will  remain  in  command  in  the 
Philippines,    and    General    Young,    who 
will  outrank  him  by  seniority,  is  coming 
back  to  the  United  States.  Colonel  Chaf- 
fee, who  has  risen  from  the  ranks,  is  ad- 
vanced over  the  heads  of  several  briga- 
diers because  of  his  grand  record  in  Cuba 
and  China.     Captain  Bell,  who  rises  over 
the  heads  of  1,036  officers  who  would  pre- 
cede him  by  the  rule  of  seniority  to  be  a 
brigadier-general,  having  been  No.  585 
in  the  list  of  804  captains,  has  an  excep- 
tionally brilliant  record  of  service  in  the 
Philippines.     Lieutenant     Gilmore     and 
his  companions  were  rescued  by  him.    At 


the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain  he 
was  only  a  first  lieutenant.  Altho  a 
graduate  of  West  Point,  General  Grant 
was  appointed  to  office  in  the  volunteers 
from  civil  life ;  he  now  is  nominated  to  be 
a  brigadier  of  regulars.  The  most  re- 
markable case  is  that  of  General  Wood 
(now  major-general  of  volunteers  and 
Governor-General  of  Cuba),  whose  rank 
in  the  regular  army  is  that  of  captain  (as- 
sistant surgeon)  in  the  Medical  Corps. 
At  the  age  of  forty  he  is  nominated  to  be 
brigadier  of  regulars  over  the  heads  of  a 
large  number  of  captains,  majors  and 
colonels  who  have  seen  long  service,  ow- 
ing to  his  admirable  administrative  work 
in  Cuba.  The  conditions  of  his  nomina- 
tion are  such  that  it  will  be  possible  for 
him,  if  he  lives,  to  be  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  army  for  fourteen  years  before  his 
retirement.  The  Senate  committee  has 
ordered  favorable  reports  on  all  these 
nominations  except  those  of  Wood, 
Grant  and  Bell,  action  upon  which  was 
deferred. 


_.     ...     TT  The    attacks    of    Mrs. 

The  War  Upon        ~       .     AT     .  ,, 

01  Carrie  Nation  upon  the 

Kansas  Saloons  .  .         r      r  t1 

saloons  in  Kansas,  all 
of  which  exist  unlawfully  in  that  State, 
may  be  only  the  beginning  of  a  move- 
ment that  will  compel  the  enforcement 
there  of  the  laws  which  the  saloon-keep- 
ers are  violating.  At  a  mass  meeting  in 
Topeka  on  Sunday  last,  attended  by  3,000 
men,  among  whom  were  many  of  the 
leading  merchants  and  other  prominent 
citizens,  it  was  decided  that  the  saloons 
in  that  city  must  go  out  of  business. 
An  ultimatum  addressed  to  the  saloon- 
keepers was  prepared.  In  it  they  are 
told  that  they  must  not  only  stop  selling 
liquors,  but  also  must  remove  from  the 
city  their  stock  of  goods  and  the  furni- 
ture of  their  saloons,  before  noon  on  the 
15th  inst.  The  leading  speaker  of  the 
meeting  was  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  church.  Twelve  hundred  men 
signed  an  agreement  binding  them  to 
be  ready  for  the  enforcement  of  the  ulti- 
matum on  the  date  fixed  in  it.  Mrs. 
Nation  smashed  mirrors  and  glassware 
in  several  saloons  last  week,  addressed 
both  houses  of  the  Kansas  Legislature, 
was  arrested  for  malicious  destruction 
of  property,  and  was  discharged  by  the 
police   magistrate.     She   also   issued   to 
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the  school  children  of  Topeka  a  brief 
proclamation  asking  for  their  help  in  the 
following  words : 

"  I  want  every  one  of  you  little  ones  to  grab 
up  a  rock  and  smash  up  the  glass  doors  and 
windows  of  these  hell-holes.  You  will  do  your 
duty  and  enroll  your  names  on  the  pages  of 
undying  fame  and  place  yourselves  on  the  side 
of  God  and  humanity." 

She  is  to  be  tried  in  March  at  Wichita 
for  destruction  of  property  in  three  sa- 
loons there ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  prose- 
cuting officers  will  strive  to  procure  her 
conviction.  On  Sunday  last  she  was  in 
Des  Moines,  intending  to  return  to  Kan- 
sas after  a  trip  to  Chicago.  Her  purpose 
is  to  start  out  after  her  return  and 
travel  through  the  State  with  a  band  of 
"  home  defenders,"  smashing  every  sa- 
loon in  it.  "  We  are  going, . "  she  says, 
"  to  carry  this  crusade  all  over  the  United 
States;  we  will  never  stop  as  long  as  a 
saloon  is  running." 


0k    ,  D  •,  The    question    of    munic- 

Steet  Railway  -     ^  -  .  r 

~  ipal   ownership   of   street 

Questions  r..  ,  /~  «. 

railways,  while  not  di- 
rectly presented,  is  more  or  less  involved 
in  the  campaigns  now  at  hand  in  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland  and  Columbus.  In  the 
last-named  city,  where  the  franchises  of 
the  railways  are  soon  to  expire,  an  ordi- 
nance extending  them  for  twenty-five 
years  was  recently  passed,  after  consid- 
erable delay.  While  it  was  pending,  Mr. 
Tom  L.  Johnson  went  to  Columbus  and 
offered  to  take  the  franchise  under  the 
terms  proposed  in  it,  with  the  important 
difference  that  he  would  substitute  three- 
cent  fares  for  the  five-cent  fares  which 
the  existing  company  was  to  exact.  He 
also  proposed  to  use  all  surplus  earnings 
above  six  per  cent,  on  the  investment  in 
retiring  capital,  permitting  the  city  to 
buy  out  the  company  at  any  time  for  the 
actual  cost,  less  the  amount  retired,  and 
predicting  that  in  twelve  years  the  city 
would  thus  have  the  right  to  take  the 
property  without  the  payment  of  a  dol- 
lar. In  spite  of  this  the  Council  passed 
the  ordinance  in  favor  of  the  existing 
company,  with  some  concessions  in  the 
price  of  tickets  when  bought  by  the 
bunch.     But  Mr.  Johnson  and  a  citizens' 


committee  have  undertaken  to  prevent  a 
consummation  of  the  agreement  by  an 
appeal  to  the  courts ;  and  the  question  is 
prominent  in  the  campaign  that  is  to  end 
with  the  April  election.  He  returned  to 
his  home  in  Cleveland,  where  the  rail- 
way franchises  must  soon  be  renewed ; 
and  his  vigorous  advocacy  there  of  three- 
cent  fares  and  of  the  plan  proposed  by 
him  at  Columbus  promises  to  make  him 
a  candidate  for  Mayor  at  the  coming 
election,  nearly  15,000  voters  having,  by 
signed  petition,  asked  him  to  stand  for 
the  office.  In  Chicago  the  compensation 
to  be  paid  by  the  street  railways,  rather 
than  municipal  ownership,  is  the  issue. 
Nearly  all  the  important  franchises  ex- 
pire within  the  coming  three  years.  It 
is  said  that  the  companies  will  strenuous- 
ly oppose  a  demand  for  more  than  three 
per  cent,  of  their  gross  earnings.  Mayor 
Harrison  and  his  supporters  are  inclined 
to  ask  for  ten  per  cent,  and  to  provide 
for  eventual  ownership  by  the  city. 


J8 


Problem  of  Relations 
with  Cuba 


The  Cuban  prob- 
lem is  still  regarded 
at  Washington  as 
the  most  important  of  all  pending 
qnestions.  It  is  expected  that  the 
demands  of  the  situation  in  the  Philip- 
pines will  be  met  by  the  passage  of 
the  Spooner  bill,  with  some  changes  per- 
mitting the  President  to  establish  a  civil 
government  whenever  he  shall  decide  that 
this  ought  to  be  done.  The  bill  in  this 
form  has  been  proposed  in  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Spooner  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Army  Appropriation  bill ;  and  some  think 
that  dread  of  an  extra  session  will 
prevent  the  Democrats  from  opposing  it 
beyond  the  limits  of  reasonable  debate. 
As  to  the  Cuban  question,  however,  a 
policy  has  not  been  defined  in  Congress, 
and  it  may  cause  the  calling  of  an  extra 
session.  Mr.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Relations  with 
Cuba,  has  been  drafting  a  resolution  de- 
claring that  our  troops  should  not  be 
withdrawn  from  the  island  until  Cuba 
has  given  us  naval  stations  and  provided 
for  the  supervision  by  the  United  States 
of  her  foreign  relations  and  her  power  to 
incur  debt.  Mr.  Foraker  thinks  that  we 
have  no  right  to  insist  upon  such  con- 
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cessions  in  the  new  constitution,  but  that 
the  new  government,  when  established, 
should  be  asked  to  grant  them  by  treaty. 
It  is  understood  that  the  President  is  sure 
of  his  right  and  duty  to  review  the  work 
of  the  constitution  makers,  and  to  require 
them,  either  in  the  constitution  or  out 
of  it,  to  grant  naval  stations  and  give  the 
United  States  supervisory  control  of  the 
island's  loans  and  treaties.  He  will  not 
withdraw  the  troops,  it  is  said,  until  the 
desired  concessions  have  been  made,  un- 
less Congress  shall  otherwise  direct ;  and 
he  is  inclined  to  ask  Congress  to  share 
with  him  the  responsibility  for  all  action 
that  may  be  taken.  It  is  now  reported 
that  a  proposition  for  a  conference — re- 
sembling the  one  suggested  by  the  Inde- 
pendent last  week — has  been  received 
from  Cuba,  and  has  not  been  regarded 
with  favor  by  the  administration.  Gen. 
Wood  has  been  instructed  to  remind  the 
convention  that  it  is  a  part  of  its  duty  to 
provide  for  relations  with  this  country, 
but  the  convention's  course  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  affected  by  this  mes- 
sage. At  the  close  of  last  week  the  con- 
vention in  Havana  had  reached  the  end 
of  the  constitution,  but  final  action  upon 
the  qualifications  of  a  President  had  been 
deferred,  the  dead-lock  between  the 
friends  and  the  opponents  of  Gen.  Gomez 
still  continuing.  Senor  Giberga,  a  lonely 
Conservative,  had  made  a  forcible 
speech,  warning  his  associates  against 
errors  which  might  compel  the  United 
States  to  intervene.  He  argued  that  too 
large  a  measure  of  autonomy  was  given 
in  the  constitution  to  the  provinces  and 
municipalities ;  these  had  never  been  self- 
supporting,  and  the  Governors  should  not 
have  full  power  to  negotiate  loans.  The 
central  government  would  be  paralyzed, 
he  asserted,  unless  more  power  were 
given  to  it.  The  convention  declined, 
however,  to  provide  that  the  Governors 
should  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  contractor  who  has  undertaken  to 
remove  the  wreck  of  the  "  Maine  "  with- 
out pay,  and  to  give  the  Government  3 
per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  his  venture, 
finds  that  the  wreck  has  settled  forty  feet 
in  the  mud.  The  divers  and  surveyors 
have  discovered  300  tons  of  powder  in- 
tact in  two  magazines;  and  all  of  them 
agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  vessel  must 
have  been  blown  up  by  a  mine  connected 
with  a  land  battery, 


_.     XT       ^  The  new  reign  in  Eng- 

The  New  Reign       ,        -  ■    „        :?u 

&        land    is    opening    with 

the  best  of  hopes  for  the  future.  King 
Edward  has  taken  occasion  of  the  many 
messages  that  have  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire  to  give  expression,  in  a 
general  message  to  the  colonies,  to  his 
purpose  to  follow  the  great  example 
of  his  mother  especially  in  his  relation  to 
his  subjects  throughout  Greater  Britain. 
He  sent  a  special  message  to  the  people 
of  India  and  a  greeting  to  the  ruling 
chiefs  of  the  Native  States,  recalling  her 
interest  in  them,  as  well  as  his  own,  based 
upon  his  visit  to  their  country.  But  per- 
haps the  one  thing  that  has  made  the 
most  impression  is  the  announcement  that 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  the  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall and  York,  to  be  proclaimed  ere  long 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  will  with  his  wife 
leave  England  by  the  end  of  March  to 
go  to  Australia  and  there  open  the  new 
Parliament.  On  every  hand  there  is  the 
greatest  of  gratification  at  this  decision 
and  it  is  looked  upon  as  paving  the  way 
for  Imperial  Federation  as  almost  noth- 
ing else  could.  The  Duke  will  stop  at 
Cape  Colony  and  it  is  said  will  return  by 
way  of  Canada  and  possibly  the  United 
States.  Great  interest  also  was  mani- 
fest in  the  return  to  Germany  of  the 
Emperor.  There  was  a  reception  at- 
tended by  a  number  of  distinguished  peo- 
ple, at  which  the  King  and  Emperor 
spoke  most  cordially  and  made  manifest 
the  strong  bonds  of  personal  friendship 
that  united  them.  In  response  to  the 
statement  by  the  Lord  Mayor  that  the 
citizens  of  London  warmly  appreciated 
his  visit  the  Emperor  remarked  that  his 
attachment  to  the  late  Queen  was  very 
close,  and  he  could  not  do  less  than  come 
at  this  time.  He  was  deeply  moved  by 
the  spectacle  at  the  funeral  and  grati- 
fied at  the  honor  conferred  on  his  own 
son  in  his  decoration  with  the  Order  of 
the  Garter.  The  next  step  is  to  be  the 
opening  of  Parliament  during  the  present 
week  with  such  state  ceremonial  as  has 
not  taken  place  since  1861.  Elaborate 
preparations  are  being  made  and  every- 
thing will  be  done  in  the  most  impressive 
manner.  It  is  especially  noticeable  that 
the  King  apparently  shares  not  at  all  the 
feeling  of  apprehension  entertained  by 
pther  sovereigns,  of  the  risk  incurred  in 
public  appearances,  and  moves  about  as 
freely  as  ever  with  none  of  the  manifest 
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detective  protection  that  has  attended  English  Ambassador.  Mr.  Leyds,  as 
Emperor  William.  There  is  considera-  diplomatic  representative  of  the  Trans- 
ble  detail  connected  with  the  transference  vaal,  was  present,  and  the  almost  ex- 
of  duties,  and  meetings  of  the  Privy  travagant  ovation  given  to  the  Boer 
Council  have  been  held  for  clearing  off  President,  at  his  hotel,  no  less  than  re- 
arrears  of  State  business,  the  King  al-  peated  marks  of  the  Queen's  favor, 
ways  assuming  his  full  share  of  duty  showed  conclusively  the  sympathies  of 
and  entering  most  heartily  into  the  con-  the  entire  nation.  The  civil  ceremony 
sideration  of  the  questions  that  come  took  place  privately  a  little  before  noon 
before  him.  on  February  7th  in  the  white  hall  of  the 

•**  palace,  and  then  followed  the  procession 

XK    „     .         t     Following  closely  upon  *?  Sta^  carriages  to  the  church    where 
The  Mamage  at     ^  ^^  cer/monies  the   religious  ceremony   was  performed 
The  Hague         fa    London    came    ^  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
wedding  festivities  at  The  Hague.     The  formed  Church, 
betrothal  of  Queen  Wilhelmina  to  Duke  & 
Heinrich  of  Mecklenburg:  Schwerin  has  „       u   .   «.  „  ..   ,.       Heretofore  the  dif- 

,  ,  .        .    °x   „        ,  .  French  Anti-Catholic        .  1 

not  been  very  popular  in  Holland,  owing  Movement  ierence  between 
partly  to  a  certain  brusqueness  in  his  per-  the  Austrian  and 
sonal  bearing,  which  has  rather  offended  the  French  "  Away  from  Rome  "  move- 
the  burghers,  and  partly  to  the  Dutch  ments  has  been  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
dread  of  Germany  for  political  reasons,  former  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  laity 
As  it  became  evident,  however,  that  it  and  the  latter  to  the  priesthood.  Recent 
was  a  genuine  love-match,  there  came  a  happenings,  however,  show  that  the 
change  in  popular  sentiment,  and  the  French  agitation  is  beginning  to  strike 
wedding  passed  off  very  pleasantly.  The  deep  roots  in  the  congregations  also.  A 
Government  indeed  would  do  nothing  full  discussion  of  the  origin  and  charac- 
for  the  Prince  Consort  beyond  confer-  ter  of  this  propaganda,  as  published  by 
ring  various  distinctions  and  privileges  the  Siecle,  shows  that  not  only  have  more 
which  cost  the  nation  nothing.  No  than  one  thousand  priests  severed  their 
annuity  or  allowance  is  given  to  him,  and  connection  with  the  Church  of  their 
he  is  dependent  upon  the  Queen  for  birth,  but  that  the  people  are  beginning 
financial  supplies.  In  case  of  her  death,  to  follow  their  example.  Especially  have 
however,  it  is  stated  that  he  will  receive  the  provinces  of  Auvergne,  Limousin 
an  allowance  apart  from  any  bequest  she  and  Picarde  become  centers  of  the  move- 
may  make  to  him.  Apart  from  this  ment.  In  the  department  Puy-de-Dome, 
official  coolness  the  popular  feeling  was  two  years  ago,  two  entire  congregations 
manifestly  cordial,  and  the  festivities  for  became  Protestant.  Other  provinces  are 
the  three  days  were  most  jubilant.  The  beginning  to  be  aroused.  Madranges,  in 
wedding  guests  commenced  to  arrive  the  department  of  Correze,  has  become 
early  in  the  week,  tho  several  were  pre-  Protestant  entirely,  and  other  villages 
vented  by  their  mourning  for  Queen  Vic-  are  ready  to  follow.  The  bishop  of  Tulle 
toria.  The  streets  and  public  buildings  sent  his  priests  to  preach  against  the  im- 
were  gaily  decorated,  and  there  were  pro-  pending  change  of  faith,  but  they  failed 
cessions  and  entertainments  of  various  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  people.  In  a  num- 
kinds.  One  procession,  the  most  inter-  ber  of  cases  these  emissaries  were  re- 
esting,  if  riot  as  picturesque  as  some,  rep-  quested  to  deliver  addresses,  and  in  some 
resented  about  fifty  societies  of  working  cases  these  ended  with  the  establishment 
people  and  trade  guilds.  About  4,000  of  a  Protestant  congregation.  This  was 
people  were  in  line.;  the  fishing  industry  the  case  in  Traignoe,  the  capital  of  the 
being  especially  prominent,  with  cars,  department,  in  Pradines,  in  Gourdon,  in 
banners  and  bands.  The  diplomats  pre-  Chamberet  and  Saint-Clement  and  else- 
sented  their  congratulations  in  due  order,  where.  In  the  department  of  Correze 
but  there  was  one  significant  absence  alone  within  a  few  months  no  less  than 
from  the  number.  President  Kruger  sixteen  Catholic  congregations  went  over 
was  at  Utrecht,  the  Government  not  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  among  these 
being  willing  to  force  his  presence  on  the  are  villages  with  several  thousand  inhab- 
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itants.  In  most  cases  this  change  is  fol-  of  intercommunication  between  the  dif- 
lowed  by  a  revival  of  the  material  inter-  ferent  sections.  No  Indian  dreamed  of 
ests  of  the  communities  also.  Lectures  going  to  Europe,  and  only  the  most  dar- 
on  agricultural,  economic,  social  and  po-  ing  of  foreigners  or  natives  ventured 
litical  questions  are  held,  and  a  new  in-  beyond  the  sea  ports.  To-day  it  is  a 
terest  in  life  and  in  life's  work  is  evinced,  holiday  trip  either  way,  and  travel  over 
In  the  congregation  of  Madranges,  the  entire  Empire  is  as  safe  as  in  our  own 
which  has  now  been  Protestant  for  two  land.  In  1800  the  East  India  Company 
years,  the  results  of  the  change  is  this  was  little  more  than  a  company  of  mer- 
line  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  harvests  chants  exercising  authority  only  unsys- 
and  crops  are  double  what  they  formerly  tematically  and  fitfully.  There  was  no 
were,  and  this  fact  has,  according  to  the  civil  service  or  administrative  policy  even 
Siecle,  had  a  wonderful  influence  on  the  in  Bengal.  To-day  there  is  a  positive 
surrounding  communities.  One  of  the  rule  in  every  part  of  the  Empire,  even 
interesting  particulars  which  is  only  now  those  provinces  still  under  the  native 
coming  to  be  understood  is  the  fact  that  princes  being  compelled  to  accord  to  the 
this  Protestant  movement  among  the  general  practice  of  the  Empire,  their  au- 
Catholic  clergy  of  France  was  directly  thorities  holding  office  only  during  good 
caused  by  the  superlative  zeal  and  faith  behavior  as  judged  by  the  English  Gov- 
of  the  Catholic  authorities  on  the  occa-  ernor  and  Council.  When  the  century 
sion  of  the  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  opened  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
Leo  Taxil  swindle,  when  that  clever  equable  or  equitable  taxation.  The  Mo- 
trickster,  under  the  name  of  a  mysterious  hammedan  system  was  the  best,  and  was 
Miss  Diana  Vaughan,  published  re-  given  a  fair  trial,  but  failed,  and  a  Euro- 
ports  of  his  pretended  conferences  with  pean  system  superseded  it.  The  local 
the  devil,  and  for  many  months  deceived  magistrates  gave  place  to  Civil  Courts, 
the  very  elect,  the  duped  including  prac-  and  Codes  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Pro- 
tically  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  clergy  cedure  have  replaced  the  whims  of  the 
of  France,  up  to  the  Cardinal  General  so-called  judges.  Parallel  with  these 
Vicar.  Then  it  was  that  especially  the  changes  has  been  the  introduction  of  the 
Abbe  Carbonnel  protested  loud  and  long  English  language  in  all  parts  of  the  land, 
against  this  superstition  and  nonsense,  giving  a  unity  such  as  was  never  dreamed 
and  on  account  of  his  frank  criticisms  of  of.  One  result  is  seen  in  the  National 
the  Church's  methods  and  manners  was  Congress  when  Indians  of  every  race, 
driven  out  of  the  fold  of  the  Church,  language  and  religion  met  on  a  common 
Then  followed  others  by  the  score,  in-  basis  to  discuss  the  condition  of  their  sev- 
cluding  a  number  of  abbes.  And  now  eral  communities,  and  with  a  freedom  of 
the  one-thousand  line  has  been  passed,  speech  previously  unheard  of  in  Asia,  and 
while  the  end  is  not  yet.  Revived  Galli-  scarcely  known  in  Europe.  With  this 
canism  is  still  a  power  among  the  general  unity  of  political  institutions  and 
younger  Catholic  clergy  of  France.  as  a  basis  for  the  freedom  of  speech  has 

^  come   a  widespread  education,  by  means 

not  only  of  universities,  but  common 
India  in  the  ^"n  ^ew  countries  nas  there  schools,  so  that  the  young  men  of  to-day 
New  Centur  been  so  marked  a  change  are  far  more  competent  than  their  fathers 
between  1800  and  1900  as  to  meet  the  questions  of  the  Empire.  So- 
in  India.  In  1800  India  was  little  more  cially,  too,  the  change  has  been  great, 
than  a  geographical  name.  There  was  The  suttee  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
no  Indian  nation,  but  only  the  country  with  it  have  gone  many,  even  most,  of 
and  the  races,  hostile  to  each  other  and  the  degrading  habits  of  the  people, 
with  no  bond  of  union  whether  in  State,  Women  have  made  great  advances  in  se- 
religion  or  language.  To-day  it  is  an  curing  a  position  somewhat  comparable 
Empire,  and  the  Sikhs  of  the  Punjab,  to  that  of  those  in  other  lands.  Per- 
the  Mahrattas  of  Bombay,  the  Bengalis  haps  in  no  one  respect,  however,  is  the 
of  the  East  and  the  Karens  of  Burma  change  more  manifest  than  in  the  treat- 
are  united  under  one  government.  Then  ment  of  such  disasters  as  the  recent  fam- 
intercourse  with  other  lands  was  un-  ine.  A  century  ago  men  met  their  fate 
known,  and  there  was  almost  equal  lack  with  stolid  indifference,  and  the  govern- 
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ing  classes  lifted  not  a  finger  to  help  be  beheaded  and  Prince  Tuan  to  receive 
them.  To-day  each  section  of  the  Em-  an  order  to  commit  suicide.  Others  are 
pire  responds  to  the  call,  and  millions  are  to  be  degraded.  This  does  not  meet  with 
fed  from  day  to  day,  while  plans  are  de-  the  entire  approval  of  the  foreigners,  the 
veloped  that  will  make  another  similar  French  especially  being  quite  bitter 
disaster  most  improbable.  There  is  much  against  a  large  number.  There  has  arisen 
still  to  be  done.  India  has  not  as  yet  by  also  apparently  a  clashing  between  the 
any  means  reached  an  ideal  condition,  French  and  the  Germans.  General  von 
but  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  Waldersee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  puni- 
when  reviewed  are  marvelous,  and  for  tive  expeditions  should  cease.  The 
them  great  thanks  are  due  to  the  Brit-  French  general  insists  that  they  should 
ish  people  and  Government.  Had  continue,  inasmuch  as  there  are  repeated 
Great  Britain  done  nothing  else  in  the  manifestations  of  hostility  to  foreigners, 
world  during  this  past  century  than  An  investigation  of  the  French  state- 
raise  India  from  her  lethargy  and  start  ments  by  General  von  Waldersee  does 
her  on  her  way  toward  civilization  she  not  indorse  them.  There  has  also  been 
would  have  accomplished  much.  considerable  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 

^  collection  of  indemnities  by  some  of  the 

missionaries.  One,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ament, 
The  Empress  The  most  interestinS  item  missionary  of  the  American  Board,  it 
Yielding  tnat  nas  come  ^rom  China  seems,  was  arrested  by  the  French  and 
during  the  week  is  the  German  officials  but  was  afterward  re- 
statement that  the  Empress  Dowager  leased  by  General  von  Waldersee.  It 
has  had  a  new  attack  of  reform,  that  has  been  charged  that  he  collected  undue 
she  has  become  suddenly  reconciled  with  indemnities,  but  this  has  been  denied,  and 
the  Emperor,  and  that  she  is  preparing  it  appears  that  he  was  acting  with  the 
an  edict  ordering  reforms  in  the  Govern-  full  indorsement  of  the  foreign  ministers 
ment  even  surpassing  that  issued  by  the  and  at  work  on  his  own  individual  motion 
Emperor.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  without  any  military  support, 
to  know  whether  this  is  correct  or  not,  ^ 
altho  Sir  Robert  Hart  states  that  it  comes 

from  a  source  hitherto  never  misin-  j  an  and  It  is  most  noticeable  in  all  the 
formed.  There  are  also  many  indica-  China  discussions  over  the  Chinese 
tions  that  the  Court  has  come  to  the  question  that  Japan  has  been 
conclusion  that  persistent  opposition  to  remarkably  quiet.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
the  Powers  will  not  be  for  their  own  ernment  has  not  taken  a  prominent  part 
interest.  The  chief  question  in  the  nego-  in  the  negotiations,  and  we  hear  very  Ini- 
tiations so  far  has  been  the  punishment  tie  of  Japanese  opinion.  There  are,  how- 
of  accused  officials.  Twelve  names  were  ever,  some  indications  that  a  popular 
submitted  to  the  Chinese  plenipotentia-  movement  is  going  on  which  may  have 
ries,  who  replied  that  it  was  China's  important  results.  It  is  stated  that  some 
earnest  hope  to  carry  out  fully  the  de-  paintings,  the  first  attempt  of  a  young 
mands  of  the  Powers.  Two  of  these  and  promising  artist  to  paint  in  the  Euro- 
twelve  it  was  affirmed  were  already  dead,  pean  style,  are  attracting  a  great  deal  of 
As  to  the  others  the  greatest  difficulty  public  notice.  One  of  them,  called 
arises  in  regard  to  Gen.  Tung  Fu  Hsiang,  '  Tears,"  represents  Japanese  troops  in 
the  commander-in-chief.  An  imperial  occupation  of  a  Chinese  village  dispen- 
edict  urges  clemency  in  regard  to  him  sing  food  to  the  women  and  children,  at- 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  turbulent  tending  the  sick  and  generally  engaged 
population  of  the  provinces  of  Shensi  in  works  of  mercy  toward  their  helpless 
and  Kansu  are  devoted  to  him  and  might  foes.  The  other  is  entitled  "  Humanity  " 
easily  be  aroused  by  him  to  acts  of  vio-  and  represents  the  occupation  of  a  Chi- 
lence  against  missionaries  and  Christians,  nese  town  by  Russian  troops,  the  whole 
With  regard  to  two  others,  Prince  Tuan  scene  being  an  orgy  of  lust,  rapine  and 
and  Duke  Lan,  it  is  urged  that  the  pun-  bloodshed.  Chinese  houses  are  plun- 
ishment  of  death  be  commuted  to  ban-  dered,  panic  stricken  women  are  hunted, 
ishment  to  Turkestan.  Of  the  remain-  while  in  the  foreground  a  cavalryman 
der,  the  former  viceroy  of  Pechili  is  to  runs  his  sword  through  a  child.  The  sig- 
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nificance  of  these  pictures  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  popular  interest  in  them  is  in 
the  fact  that  evidently  the  emotional  side 
of  the  Japanese  character  has  been  been 
deeply  stirred  against  Western  ideas. 
For  a  long  time  the  Japanese  were  in- 
clined to  recognize  not  only  the  material 
superiority  of  Western  civilization,  but 
also  the  loftiness  of  its  moral  standards. 
The  latter  received  a  severe  blow  in  the 
transparent  selfishness  of  the  policy  pur- 
sued some  little  time  since  in  the  cynical 
installation  of  Russia  herself  in  the  very 
positions  from  which  she  insisted  that 
Japan  should  withdraw.  The  present  sit- 
uation derives  still  more  force  from  the 
bitter  attack  upon  the  Japanese  for  some 
atrocities  at  the  capture  of  Port 
Arthur.  Those  were  condemned  by 
the  Japanese  themselves,  but  these, 
which  are  far  worse,  have  aroused 
practically  no  comment  in  Europe 
and  very  little  anywhere  else,  until 
there  arises  the  question  whether  the 
Western  nations  consider  that  there  is 
one  law  for  themselves  and  another  for 
their  dealings  with  Asiatics.  Still  more 
pertinent  is  the  fact  that  the  most  prom- 
inent Christian  building  in  Tokio  is  the 
Russian  Church,  both  by  its  size  and  its 
commanding  site,  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  bitterness  manifesting  itself  among 
the  people  toward  a  creed  which  permits 
such  violations  of  ordinary  humanity. 
That  this  will  seriously  affect  the  general 
development  of  Japanese  life  is  not  con- 
sidered probable,  but  it  will  unquestiona- 
bly affect  very  seriously  the  views  of 
thinking  Japanese  in  regard  to  the  essen- 
tials of  the  Christianity  which  has  been 
so  lauded  before  them.  Undoubtedly 
some  will  recognize  the  fact  that  these 
Russian  troops  do  not  represent  the  best 
ideas  even  of  Russia,  but  that  can  hard- 
ly be  expected  of  the  great  majority,  and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  feeling 
that  a  serious  wrong  has  been  done,  not 
merely  to  China  in  the  attacks  that  have 
been  so  bitter,  but  to  the  influence  of 
Western  ideas  among  the  Japanese. 

A  Plea  for  ^  1S  significant  that  the  most 
Peace  earnest  plea  for  peace  that 
has  come  in  South}  Africa  is 
from  Piet  De  Wet,  chairman  of  the 
Peace  Commission,  and  brother  of  Gen- 
eral De  Wet.     In  a  letter  published  in 


Bloemfontein  he  makes  a  most  earnest 
plea  to  his  brother  to  put  aside  passion- 
ate feeling,  use  common  sense  and  realize 
that  the  best  thing  for  the  people  is  to 
give  in,  be  loyal  to  the  new  government, 
try  to  get  responsible  government,  and 
as  soon  as  the  finances  will  allow,  govern 
the  country  virtually  themselves,  secur- 
ing proper  education  for  their  children 
and  saving  the  people  as  a  nation.  He 
claims  that  if  the  war  continues,  much 
longer  the  nation  will  become  so  poor 
that  it  will  be  virtually  a  working  class 
and  disappear  as  a  nation.  He  denies 
indignantly  the  charge  that  he  is  being 
paid  by  the  English  Government,  and 
also  that  there  are  any  signs  of  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  British.  He  asks 
whether  the  burghers  are  blind  and  can- 
not see  that  they  are  being  deceived  by 
the  Transvaal  Generals.  The  Bond  lead- 
ers in  Cape  Town  are  also  strongly  urg- 
ing the  Boers  to  surrender,  provided  the 
British  are  willing  to  allow  that  those  in 
the  field,  after  giving  up  their  arms,  shall 
be  allowed  to  return  to  their  farms  and 
that  the  rebels  shall  not  be  punished.  At 
the  same  time  the  audacity  and  bitterness 
of  the  troops  are  more  than  ever  mani- 
fest. A  fierce  attack  by  Botha  on  the 
British  camp  was  repelled  only  after 
severe  fighting.  General  De  Wet  is  do- 
ing his  best  to  break  up  the  connections 
of  the  British  posts,  but  apparently  has 
not  greatly  succeeded.  So  far  as  can  be 
learned  he  has  not  yet  crossed  into  Cape 
Colony,  altho  he  has  issued  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  that  he  proposes  to  enter 
that  district  and  give  the  farmers  there, 
who  have  refused  to  rise  in  his  support, 
a  taste  of  what  their  fellows  to  the  North 
have  already  suffered.  There  are  re- 
peated charges  of  bitter  cruelty  by  the 
Boer  Generals,  especially  toward  those 
who  they  believe  are  working  for  peace ; 
and  it  is  reported  that  General  De  Wet 
is  so  exasperated  with  his  brother  as  to 
have  threatened  his  life.  In  England  ap- 
parently every  effort  is  being  made  to 
provide  whatever  troops,  especially 
mounted  troops,  are  needed  to  enable 
General  Kitchener  to  carry  through  his 
plans.  At  the  same  time  the  question  of 
providing  for  the  Boer  refugees  is  an  in- 
creasingly difficult  one.  Those  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pretoria  now  number  approxi- 
mately 60,000,  and  it  will  require  large 
sums  of  money  to  meet  the  needs. 


Vatican    and    Quirinal. 

By  F.   Marion  Crawford. 

SAVE  in  the  city  of  Rome  itself  one  matic  agents  at  the  Vatican  as  well  as  at 

hears  very  little  in  Italy  about  the  the  Quirinal.     They  have  so  many  Cath- 

dispute  between   the  Vatican   and  olic  subjects  and  such  a  vast  variety  of 

the   Quirinal.     Italy  has  other  troubles  business  at  the  Vatican  that  this  is  neces- 

and  difficulties  that  are  more  acute,  and  sary.     Austria,  Spain  and  France  have 

which,  successfully  acting  as  a  counter  full  embassies,  and  even  Great  Britain  is 

irritant,  efface  from  the  public  mind  the  understood  to  be  represented  by  a  prelate 

grievance  of  the   Pope.     The  country's  resident  in  Rome. 

financial  difficulties,  for  instance,  appear  The  Pope  desires  to  have  this  temporal 

to   the  patriotic   Italian   so   much   more  power  guaranteed  by  the  great  nations 

menacing  to  United  Italy  than  the  ques-  of  Europe,  holding  that  the  guarantee  of 

tion  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power   that  Italy  would  not  be  sufficient  in  the  fu- 

the  latter  is  laid  aside  for  consideration  ture,  as  it  was  not  sufficient  for  his  pro- 

at  some  indefinite  future  time.  tection  in  the  past. 

The   question   of    restoring   the   tern-  Previous  to  1870  the  temporal  power 

poral  power  is  such  a  difficult  one  to  deal  of  the  Pope  was  guaranteed  by  Italy  in 

with  that  good  Catholics  and  good  pa-  a  treaty  with  France ;  but  no  sooner  was 

triots  may  alike  be  pardoned  for  thinking,  France  defeated  by  Prussia  than  Victor 

as  so  many  in  Italy  do  to-day,  that  the  Emmanuel  advanced  on  Rome  and  took 

present    amiable     misunderstanding    of  it  after  a  brief  struggle. 

Vatican  and  Quirinal  may  long  prevail.  The  act  was  really  that  of  the  people, 

A  settlement  in  one  way  or  the  other  not  of  the  king.     There  was  a  widespread 

might  be  much  more  dangerous  than  the  feeling  among  Italian  patriots  that  Rome 

existing  truce.  was    the    natural,    necessary    capital    of 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  United  Italy,  and  that  it  must  be  taken 

Pope  desires  a  return  to  temporal  power,  at  all  costs.  There  were  also  strong  anti- 

but  he  has  given  no  final  and  concise  ex-  clerical  forces  in  the  country,  still  surviv- 

pression  on  this  subject — so  far  as  I  am  ing  from  the  stormy  times  of  1848. 

aware — defining  just  what  would  be  suit-  Such  were  the  elements  of  the  tide  to 

able.  There  are  many  propositions,  all  of  the  force  of  which  the  King  yielded.     If 

them  unsatisfactory.     One  of  those  once  he  had  not  done  so  it  is  quite  probable 

favored  was  to  give  the  Pope  rulership  that  the  House  of  Savoy  might  have  been 

over  that  part  of  Rome  which  is  known  swept  aside  and  Rome  taken  in  a  general 

as  the  Leonine  City,  with  a  small  strip  of  anarchic  revolution.    The  union  of  Italy 

land   extending  to  the   sea.     The   most  was  not  then  by  any  means  firm,  there  be- 

sanguine  among  those  who  desire  a  re-  ing  great  differences  between  the  north 

turn  to  temporal  power  do  not  hope  to  and  the  south, 

gain  the  whole  city  of  Rome  for  the  Pope.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  King  had  a 

Temporal  power  is  ardently  desired  by  choice  of  evils,  for  he  had  to  risk  the 

the  Papal  party  for  the  reason  that,  in  breaking  up  of  Italy  or  face  the  wrath  of 

the  eyes  of  Catholics,  the  Head  of  the  the  Pope,  and  he  chose  the  latter  as  the 

Catholic  Church  cannot  be  the  subject  of  lesser  ill.     Many  who  love  and  honor  the 

any  temporal  government,  for,  as  such,  Pope  blame  Victor  Emmanuel's  action, 

he  would  necessarily  be  hampered  in  the  but  do  not  seem  to  regret  it. 

free  exercise  of  his  functions.  Of  course  all   friends  of  Vatican   or 

His  position  is  anomalous  because  in  Quirinal  would  welcome  a  logical  solu- 

respect  to  some  matters  all  Europe  treats  tion  of  the  difficulties  that  should  satisfy 

him  as  a  sovereign.     The  great  powers  all  parties;  but  such  a  solution  has  cer- 

maintain  embassies,  legations,  or  diplo-  tainly  not  yet  appeared  above  the  horizon, 
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and  I  do  not  know  from  what  direction  it  upon  such  another  outbreak  as  that  of 

could  come.  1848  against  the  Church  as  being  impos- 

The  King  cannot  yield  for  fear  of  pro-  sible  now. 
voking  an  outbreak  of  those  patriots  who        It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  Italian 

believe  that  restitution  of  territory  to  the  Government  has  interposed  no  hindrance 

Pope  might  upset  the  country  and  bring  to  this  modern  progress  of  the  Church 

about  the  most  disastrous  results.  and  growth  of  its  power.     It  has  looked 

So  far  as  I  may  judge  His  Holiness  on  good  naturedly.     At  the  present  time 

does   not  suffer  personally  by  the  loss  the  number  of  Italian  soldiers  quartered 

of  the  temporal  power.     His  movements  in  Rome  is  exactly  equal  to  the  number 

are  restricted,  but  in  the  present  state  of  of   ecclesiastics   and   clerical    students — 

affairs  in  Italy  I  judge  that  this  would  be  there  are  ten  thousand  of  each, 
the  case  under  any  circumstances,  as  the        Thus  the  Church  is  constantly  gaining 

country  seems  to  breed  numerous  anar-  and  at  the  same  time  the  bitter  feeling 

chists.      There  is  little  doubt  that  if  he  between  those  who  are  for  or  against  the 

went  about  freely  the  Pope  would  be  as-  return  of  the  temporal  power  is  disap- 

sassinated.     He  has  now  everything  he  pearing.     This  is  an  excellent  thing  for 

desires,   including    free    communication  the  nation  and  for  the  Church,  as  many 

with  the  outside  world.  patriots  are  ardent  Catholics  and  there- 

Physically,  therefore,  the  Pope  is  little  fore  are  drawn  both  ways  in  the  strife, 
the  worse  as  a  "  prisoner  of  the  Vatican."        In  the  south  of  Italy  so  little  of  the 

The    anti-clerical     forces    have    waned  spirit  of  strife  is  left  that  on  festival  days 

throughout   the   country.     No   anti-reli-  the  national  flag  is  hoisted  on  the  church 

gious  movement  can  ever  have  perma-  spires  of  many  towns, 
nent  force,  because  religion  is  an  absolute        There  is  little  danger,  therefore,  that 

necessity  to  civilized  man.     The  leaders  the  dispute  between  Vatican  and  Quirinal 

of     the     anti-clerical     movement     were  will  lead  to  bloodshed.     I  am  not  aware 

atheists,  or  people  without  faith,  but  most  that  any  of  the  great  powers  has  evinced 

of  those  who  followed  them  were  simply  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  Pope's  wishes 

malcontents.     The  Italian  is  naturally  re-  in  the  matter  of  temporal  power,  and  I 

ligious,  none  the  less  so  because  often  feel  certain  that  the  Pope  himself  would 

primitive  in  the  manner  of  his  expres-  be  the  very  first  to  deprecate  the  use  of 

sion.     It  would  be  impossible  now,  I  be-  violent  means  to  restore  him  to  his  an- 

lieve,  to  organize  any  powerful  anti-cler-  cient  possessions  or  to  any  part  of  them, 

ical  movement,  as  there  has  been  a  reac-  He  is  far  too  wise  a  diplomatist  to  want 

tion  from  that  state  of  feeling,  and  anti-  anything  done  without  the  most  careful 

clerical  leaders  cannot  at  the  present  time  consideration  of  consequences, 
find  existing  such  causes  of  complaint  as        The   change   of   monarch    which   has 

they  believed  they  had  in  1848.  taken  place  by  reason  of  the  assassination 

The    Church    has    grown    immensely  of  King  Humbert    has    as  yet  produced 

stronger  in  Italy.     The  reoccupation,  if  no    change    of    relations    between    the 

I  may  so  call  it,  of  Rome  itself  by  clerical  Church  and  State,  but  the  difference  of 

organizations  is  one  of  the  things  most  character  between  the  old  King  and  the 

apparent    in    the    Eternal    City    to-day.  new  may  give  rise  to  many  new  events. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fine  new  build-        King  Humbert  was  easy  going,  kind, 

ings  recently  erected  in  various  parts  of  gentle,  fond  of  the  country  and  of  hunt- 

the  city,  and  which  are  the  property  of  ing,  rather  inclined  to  let  his  Ministers 

the  Church.  act  for  him.     The  present  King,  Victor 

The  organization  of  the  Church  is  in-  Emmanuel  III,  is  young,  full  of  energy, 

finitely  stronger.     There  has  been  much  has  been  educated  in  the  most  modern 

weeding  out,  great  care  has  been  taken  in  way,  is  highly  cultured  and  intelligent 

the  choosing  of  new  bishops  and  the  ed-  and  determined  to  improve  the  condition 

ucation  of  new  priests.     I  therefore  look  of  the  country  in  every  way. 


Reduction  of  War    Revenue. 


By  the  Hon.   Charles  A.   Russell, 

Member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


WITH  a  full  treasury  and  a  surplus 
revenue  Congress  ought  not  to 
experience  serious  difficulty  in 
lessening  taxes  collected  under  the  War 
Revenue  Law  of  1898.  This  act  of  June 
13th,  1898,  provided  for  the  extraordi- 
nary current  expenses  of  a  war  emer- 
gency and  the  inevitable  expenditures 
which  do  not  stop  immediately  with  a 
cessation  of  hostilities.       It  was  calcu- 
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lated  to  raise  an  additional  annual  rev- 
enue of  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  from  internal  revenue  taxes,  lev- 
ied on  objects  commonly  recognized  as 
subject  for  war  revenue.  This  act  has 
met  its  calculation  by  producing  in  ex- 
cess of  one  hundred  and  two  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30th,  1899,  and  in  excess  of  one  hundred 
and  five  million  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30th,  1900.  The  receipts 
for  the  seven  months  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  indicate  that  the  revenue  from  the 


war  act  of  1898  is  substantially  continu- 
ing the  same  as  in  the  past  two  fiscal 
years. 

The  Government  exchequer  on  the  first 
day  of  the  present  month  was  in  a  very 
satisfactory,  not  to  say  flush,  condition. 
The  cash  in  the  treasury,  including  the 
gold  reserve,  was  maintaining  itself  well 
and  at  an  amount  around  two  hundred 
and  ninety  millions  of  dollars,  where  it 
has  been  held  for  many  months.  The  re- 
ceipts from  all  sources  for  the  expired 
period  of  the  present  fiscal  year  showed 
a  handsome  excess  over  the  expenditures 
and  assured  the  full  estimate  of  the  sur- 
plus revenue  for  the  year.  That  esti- 
mated surplus,  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  was  eighty  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  receipts  from  customs  duties 
were  several  millions  of  dollars  in  ex- 
cess of  the  receipts  from  the  same  source 
for  the  same  period  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 
These  receipts  further  demonstrated  that 
the  Tariff  act  of  July  24th,  1897  (the 
Dingley  tariff),  with  the  internal  revenue 
taxes  collected  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
War  Revenue  Act  of  1898  was  adequate 
to  furnish  the  necessary  revenue  to  carry 
on  the  Government  in  times  of  peace  and 
in  times  when  the  country  had  fully  re- 
covered from  the  train  of  circumstances 
following  a  war.  The  war  is  over,  but 
the  train  of  its  expensive  circumstances, 
in  a  measure,  remains. 

Under  the  foregoing  condition  of  our 
treasury  affairs  and  with  the  stoppage  of 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  hostilities 
in  actual  warfare,  but  with  the  remaining 
necessity  of  the  present  continuance  of 
unusual  expenditures  for  circumstances 
arising  in  the  train  of  the  war — such  as 
policing  in  the  Philippines  and  preserv- 
ing peace,  good  order  and  instituting  free 
government  and  progressive  life  in  our 
island  possessions — it  became  apparent  to 
the  administration,  to  Congress  and  to 
our  people  that  some  reduction  in  the  rev- 
enue was  safe  and  proper.  There  was 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of 
reduction  which  could  be  made.       There 
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was  no  division  as  to  where  the  reduction  Means  Committee  in  framing  the  bill,  and 
should  be  sought.  All  agreed  it  should  the  House  in  passing  the  bill,  to  repeal 
come  from  the  taxes  specially  levied  for  than  reduce  the  taxes  on  the  objects  con- 
war  revenue  in  the  act  of  June,  1898.  The  sidered,  and  it  followed  this  policy  so  far 
proposed  amount  of  reduction  has  varied  as  practical  within  the  bounds  of  the  ag- 
from  $30,000,000  to  $70,000,000,  but  the  gregate  reduction  proposed.  The  House 
lessening  of  our  revenues  at  this  time  to  bill  by  repeal  or  reduction  affected  near- 
the  extent  of  $40,000,000,  or  a  little  more,  ly  every  object  which  had  been  the  sub- 
has  now  been  agreed  upon  by  the  dom-  ject  of  new  or  increased  taxation  in  the 
inant  party  in  power  in  the  government  War  Revenue  Act.  The  principal  ex- 
as  the  limit  beyond  which  we  cannot  wise-  ceptions,  however,  were  manufactured  to- 
ly  or  safely  go.  bacco,  stock  transactions,  bankers'  tax 
Following  its  constitutional  preroga-  and  wines.  The  increased  tax  on  manu- 
tive,  the  House  cf  Representatives,  early  factured  tobacco  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  present  session  of  Congress,  passed  in  the  House  bill  principally  because  when 
a  bill  for  the  reduction  of  war  revenues,  that  tax  was  increased  in  the  War  Rev- 
as  reported  by  its  Committee  on  Ways  enue  Act  of  1898  the  manufacturers  were 
and  Means.  This  bill,  on  a  careful  esti-  allowed  to  put  up  tobacco  in  packages  of 
mate,  made  a  reduction  in  taxes  of  $40,-  smaller  size  than  before,  thus  compensat- 
000,348.70.  It  was  framed  so  as  to  re-  ing  in  some  measure  the  manufacturers 
peal  those  taxes  which  had  seemed  the  for  the  increased  tax. 
most  vexatious  to  our  people,  who,  how-  The  reduction  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
ever,  had  with  commendable  patriotism  House,  went  to  the  Senate  before  the 
cheerfully  submitted  to  the  vexations.  It  Christmas  recess  of  Congress,  and  ever 
further  repealed  those  taxes  which  since  there  have  been  steadily  and  notably 
seemed  to  have  been  the  most  universal-  developing  the  difficulties  of  war  revenue 
ly  applied,  and  which  seemed  to  have  reduction  and  the  lessening  of  the  war 
been  paid,  in  greater  or  less  amount,  by  taxes.  These  difficulties  have  now 
the  largest  number  of  the  people.  These  reached  a  stage  which  possibly  forebodes 
were  the  stamp  taxes  on  checks,  certifi-  no  action  in  this  Congress.  If  enactment 
cates,  notes,  deeds,  bills  of  exchange,  in-  of  a  war  revenue  reduction  measure  fails 
surance  policies,  leases,  mortgages,  ex-  in  this  Congress  it  will  be  owing  to  the 
press  receipts,  telegraph  messages,  tele-  aggressive  and  unusual  position  to  which 
phone  messages,  all  proprietary  articles,  the  Senate  adheres  in  support  of  the  bill 
etc.  These  stamp  taxes  were  entirely  re-  reported  by  its  Finance  Committee  as  a 
pealed,  and  made  the  aggregate  reduc-  substitute  for  the  House  bill.  Under  the 
tion  of  $26,190,283.19.  The  repeal  of  Constitution  the  House  originates  rev- 
these  stamp  taxes  made  more  than  sixty-  enue  measures  and  the  Senate's  rights 
five  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  are  restricted  to  amendment  of  the  meas- 
reduction  proposed.  The  House  bill  fur-  ure  which  comes  to  it  from  the  House.  In 
ther  repealed  certain  special  taxes  levied  this  particular  case  the  Senate  Finance 
on  exhibitions,  commercial  and  custom  Committee  has  ruthlessly  brushed  aside, 
house  brokers,  theaters,  and  also  repealed  completely  blue-penciled,  the  revenue 
the  tax  on  all  legacies  for  charitable  and  measure  which  the  House  sent  to  it  for 
educational  purposes.  The  reduction  consideration,  and  has  substituted  there- 
thus  effected  amounted  to  about  one  mil-  for  an  original  bill  of  its  own.  The 
lion  of  dollars.  The  balance  of  the  re-  measure  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance 
duction  proposed,  something  less  than  Committee  has  little  semblance  of  an 
one-third  of  the  whole  amount,  was  made  amendment  to  the  House  bill.  Its  near- 
on  cigars  and  beer.  The  actual  reduc-  est  resemblance  is  in  the  aggregate 
tion  on  the  beer  tax  in  the  House  bill  was  amount  of  revenue  reduction  proposed, 
over  nine  millions  of  dollars,  or  twenty-  *  which  is  perhaps  two  millions  in  excess 
four  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  aggre-  of  the  aggregate  reduction  of  the  House 
gate  reduction  proposed,  and  the  beer  tax  bill.  It  is  framed  on  quite  different  lines 
was  left  at  $1.60  per  barrel,  or  sixty  cents  from  the  House  bill,  proposing  reductions 
per  barrel  more  than  it  was  before  the  rather  than  repci.ls  generally  in  the  ob- 
passage  of  the  War  Revenue  Act  of  1898.  jects  considered.  Waiving  the  merits  of 
It  was  rather  the  policy  of  the  Ways  and  the  respective  bills  on  the  different  lines 
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on  which  they  are  formed  and  on  the  con-  is  secured  by  continuing  in  whole  or  in 

sideration  which  they  so  differently  give  part  the  taxes  on  insurance  policies  (life 

to  the  objects  effected  in  the  repeal  or  re-  and  fire),  on  proprietary  articles  (includ- 

duction,  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  in-  ing  medicines),  on  deeds  and  on  bank 

volves  a  principle  of  the  Constitutional  checks.     The  House  bill  was  liberal  in  its 

rights  of  the   House  and  the  Constitu-  reduction  of  the  beer  tax,  liberal  within 

tional  rights  of  the  Senate.     The  position  the  possibilities  of  the  aggregate  revenue 

which  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  to  be  given  up — but  its  liberality  was  not 

taken  emphasizes  and  broadly  illustrates  at  the  added  cost  of  life  and  fire  insur- 

the  growing  assumption  of  all  dictation  ance.       The   House  bill   recognized  the 

in  legislation  which  has  developed  in  the  claim  of  beer  and  tobacco  for  considera- 

Senate.     The  House,  in  the  case  in  hand,  tion  in  the  reduction  of  war  taxes,  to 

seems  to  have  reached  a  point  of  vigorous  which  they  contributed  as  objects  of  vol- 

and  determined  protest  to  this  dictation.  untary  consumption  so  large  a  sum — but 

In  its  merits,  the  war  revenue  reduc-  its  recognition  was  not  at  the  added  cost 

tion  bill  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit-  of  the  deeds  for  a  home  and  not  at  the 

tee  contrasts  principally  with  the  House  added  cost  of  relief  for  the  sick, 

bill  in  the  reduction  made  in  the  taxes  on  The  public  has  reason  to  expect  a  les- 

beer  and  tobacco.     It  further  contrasts  sening  of  war  taxes.     The  expectation 

in  its  merits  with  the  House  bill  in  the  should  be  met  by  Congress  now,  before  its 

way  it  treats  other  objects  of  reduction  in  adjournment  on  March  4th.       A  reduc- 

order  to  effect  its  favor  to  beer  and  to-  tion  of  forty  millions  of  dollars  in  these 

bacco.     The  bill  of  the  Senate  Finance  war   taxes   can   be   made.       This   relief 

Committee    reduces    the   taxes    on    beer  ought  not  to  be  held  up  in  a  controversy 

and  tobacco,  as  estimated,  $24,177,512.73,  between  the  Senate  and  the  House.     As 

or  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  of  its  proposed  the  situation  now  is,  which  branch  of  the 

aggregate   reduction.       The   bill   of   the  national  legislature  is  in  the  right  of  the 

Senate   Finance   Committee  reduces  the  controversy?     With  the  continuance  of 

taxes  on  beer  and  tobacco  $11,155,036.34  the  country's  prosperity,  with  economical 

more  than  the  House  bill  reduces  those  administration,  to  which  a  large  surplus 

taxes.     This  is  twenty-seven  and  one-half  is  always  a  menace,  with  complete  paci- 

per  cent,  more  favor  to  beer  and  tobacco  fication  and  full  establishment  of  self-sus- 

than  the  House  bill  allowed.  This  large  tenance  in  our  island  possessions  there 

increase  of  reduction  in  the  tax  on  beer  will  be  possible  further  reductions  in  our 

and  tobacco  over  the  House  proposition  internal  revenue  taxes. 

Washington,  D    C. 
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By  Robert  Underwood  Johnson. 

O  FLOWER-LIKE    years    of  O  flower-like  years  of  youth, 
youth,  Delay,  delay! 

Delay,  delay!  Let  others  seek  for  Truth, 

Old  Time  shall  soon,  forsooth,  Yours  is  the  time  for  play 
December  make  of  May;  And  dance  of  fay. 

Bid  him  away ! 

O  flower-like  years  of  youth, 
O  flower-like  years  of  youth,  Oh,  stay,  oh,  stay ! 

Oh,  stay,  oh,  stay !  Time  with  remorseless  tooth 

Nor  covet  Age  uncouth,  Shall  gnaw  your  bloom   away 
When  all  is  warm  and  gay  Then  say  him  nay. 

For  you  to-day. 

O  flower-like  years  of  youth, 

Delay,    delay ! 
Age  knows  for  you  no  ruth ; 
Then,  till  your  latest  day 
Hold  him  at  bay. 
New  York  City. 


An  Angel  of  New  Rochelle 

Bv  Robert  Burns  Wilson, 

Author  of  "  The  Chant  of  the  Woodland  Spirit,"  '•  Until  the  Day  Breaks,"  etc. 

The  bright-robed  days  sit  now  at  feast  and  sup 

From  golden  service,  heaped  with  fruits  divine  ; 
The  waning  year  drains  from  October's  cup 
The  melancholy  cheer  of  Autumn's  wine. 

A  ruddier  tide  fills  now  the  tingling  veins 

And  life  takes  on  a  sturdier-hearted  tone  ; 
Care's  hungering  grasp  the  mounting  soul  disdains, 

And  scorns  to  count  the  sorrows  she  hath  known. 

j  of  man  is  made  for  just  these  things, 

and  if  there  be  anything  in  the  universe 

EVEN  amid  the  heart-breaking  aisles  that  can  equal  the  heart  for  strength  and 

of  the  great  city,  the  interminable  courage,  it  has  not  yet  been  found,  be 

vistas    of    iron    and    bricks    and  it  heart  of  man  or  of  woman, 

stones,  there  was  now  something  of  ce-  He  was  a  very  goodly  young  man,  well 

lestial  spice  from  the  cool  and  untainted  made  and  sound  in  mind  and  body,  and 

heavens ;  something,  also,  of  the  happy  he  had  in  his  bearing  the  dignity  of  one 

earth,    of   the    dreaming   autumn    fields  who  has  set  a  guard  upon  his  life, 

which  remembered  the  summer  passed ;  Divinity  hedges    not  kings  alone !     It 

and  of  the  precient  woodlands  far  away,  wraps  as  a  mantle  those  who  strive,  stead- 

whose  stirring  branches  were  whisper-  ily  and  determinedly,  to  be  true  to  the 

ing  of  coming  storms  and  drifting  win-  best  that  is  in  them, 

try  snows.  And  the  inspiration  to  do  this?    Well, 

Yes,  there  was  the  taste  of  frost  in  it  is  usually  the  worship  of  one  woman, 

the  air,  making  its  call  upon  the  answer-  Yes,  that  is  usually  the  secret  of  what- 

ing  blood,    and    there    were    aromatic  ever   a   man    may   be    or   do   that   may 

idyls,    visions    of    shorn    meadows    and  be  said  to  be  entirely  worthy  of  him  in 

musky   ways   along   sere   banks   among  this  world. 

the  dying  weeds,  which  made  their  calls  It  was  perhaps  for  an  hour  that  the 

to  the  soul ; — but  these  were  for  the  soul  Worshiper   maintained   his    swift   pace  ; 

which  knows.  then,    turning    in,    past    the    frowning 

It    was    October — nineteen    hundred,  sculptured  granite  of  a  wide  portal,  he  be- 

The  garlanded  arch  of  the  new  century  gan  to  climb  the  stair,  toward  the  topmost 

was  but  a  little  way  ahead  upon  the  great  floor,  of  a  very  tall  building, 

pathway.     But  this  was  for  the  world  of  Up  there  the  Interpreter  sat,  looking 

men  alone;  the  world  of  Nature  wots  in  reverie    out  over  the  changing  russet 

not  of  these  things.  and  green  and  dusky  gold  of  a  ruffling. 

The  Worshiper  was  not  unmindful  of  leafy  sea ;  the  surging  sea  of  treetops,  be- 
all  this  as  he  forged  his  way  along  the  neath  which  lies  that  pleasingly  exas- 
great  avenue  at  a  swinging  pace.  perating  bit  of  nature  in  chains  which 

He  drew  in  a  big  breath  and  at  the  New  York  calls  Central  Park, 

same  time  gave  a  rather  impatient  tug  at  Just  how  high  up  in  the  air  the  park 

his  "  top-coat,"  and  noticed  how  tightly  reaches  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say,  but 

it  buttoned  across  his  breast.  the  treetops  seem  to  have  cast  their  fet- 

Yes,     he     had    health !     Health    and  ters    altogether    and    are    free    brothers 

strength    were    with    him    still,    thank  of  the  winds  and  the  rains  and  the  snowy, 

God !    He  drew  in  another  big  breath  and  drifting  clouds.     A    kind    of     anchored 

quickened  his  pace.  elysium. 

He  did  not  look,  this  Worshiper,  The  Worshiper  mounted  the  long  stair- 
much  like  a  man  upon  whom  had  fallen  way  without  a  halt.  For  the  past  year 
a  crushing  disappointment,  but  the  heart  he  had  known  what  it  is  to  walk  in  the 
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light  of  a  divine  hope;  now  he  knew 
what  it  is  to  feel  the  darkness  of  a  blind- 
ing disappointment. 

At  this  very  time  he  had  confidently 
expected  to  be  in  a  position  to  speak  his 
wish,  and  now  it  would  seem  that  he 
must  wrap  his  hope  in  the  gray  veil  of 
silence. 

He  was  unhappy — there  was  no  doubt 
of  that — but  his  unhappiness  did  not  suf- 
fice to  take  the  spring  out  of  his  step  nor 
the  color  from  his  cheek.  A  very  fine 
color  it  was,  too,  and  the  heart  which 
fed  it  rebelled,  very  naturally,  against  the 
proffered  gray  veil. 

Hope !  That  phantom,  which  keeps 
with  us  ever,  from  the  cradle  till  we  sleep 
again — the  rustling  of  whose  soft  attire 
makes  such  sweet  and  alluring  music  for 
us,  always — how  often,  when  we  reach 
out  to  grasp  her  do  we  find  in  our  hands 
nothing  but  sere  and  colorless  rags,  and 
the  phantom  herself  at  a  safe  distance,  re- 
arranging her  bewildering  adornment  for 
another  deceitful  promenade.  She  is  a 
wary  wench,  and  we  know  her  ways  well 
enough,  but  for  all  of  that  we  could 
scarcely  live  an  hour  without  her  be- 
guiling. Hope!  Only  at  the  gate  of 
hell — or  of  heaven — can  the  soul  be  con- 
strained to  bid  Hope  farewell ! 

The  Worshiper  was  thinking  something 
like  this,  but  he  would  see  the  Inter- 
preter and — once  more,  any  way — he 
would  see  The  Angel  of  New  Rochelle! 

II. 

"  Perhaps  the  world  is  well  away ; 
And   well    forgot — we   cannot  know." 

The  door  of  the  Interpreter's  "  sanctu- 
ary "  was  one  that  spake  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  world. 

There  were  no  tablets  chained  there 
inviting  one  to  leave  a  message.  No  re- 
versible card  to  say  whether  the  dweller 
might  be  "out"  or  "in"  There  was 
only  the  silver  head  of  a  young  lioness 
with  a  heavy  ring  in  the  teeth,  and  a 
heavy  plate  upon  which  the  ring  could  be 
made  to  strike. 

The  Worshiper  stood  looking  at  this 
head  while  he  was  pulling  at  his  gloves. 
He  put  his  hand  upon  the  ring  and  lifted 
it  to  strike,  but  not  until,  as  always,  he 
had  read  again  the  benediction  inscribed 
upon  the  plate.  And  now,  as  always, 
more  to-day  than  ever  before,  the  stroke 


seemed  like  a  confirmation  of  the  Amen 
which  was  spoken  within  his  heart.  The 
inscription  read :  "  May  the  blessing  of 
the  soul's  peace  and  rest  be  upon  whoso 
enters  here." 

His  knock  was  answered  by  a  kind  of 
growl  which  he  knew  well  enough.  He 
knew  the  Interpreter's  way  of  saying 
"  come  in  "  and  he  knew  that  he  never 
made  any  other  answer  to  a  knock  at 
his  door.  The  next  instant  the  Wor- 
shiper stood  within  the  sanctuary. 

The  welcoming  incense  from  the 
smoldering  logs  in  the  fireplace  greeted 
him  with  its  delicious  fragrance.  There 
was  instantly  wrought  for  him  the  same 
miracle — the  indescribable  impression  of 
being  removed  absolutely  from  all  the 
world — which  had  caused  him  to  give  to 
the  studio  of  his  friend  the  name  it  mer- 
ited. 

There  it  was — all  of  it !  At  each  visit 
the  Worshiper  expected  it  to  have  van- 
ished. The  great  room  was  divided  in 
the  midst  by  a  heavy  curtain  of  a  deep 
crimson  color,  which  was  parted  and  held 
aside  so  that  one  might  see  the  glimmer 
of  the  great  fireplace  at  the  farther  end, 
and  in  that  shadowed  air  stood  the  silent 
people  in  seeming  great  content,  as  tho 
they  were  indeed  at  home. 

The  Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace, 
two  or  three  of  the  Venuses  and  the 
Hermes  with  the  infant  Bacchus  on  his 
arm.  The  tables,  the  books,  the  lamps, 
the  towering  easel — ail — and,  in  a 
"  Hamlet  "  chair,  by  the  long,  low  win- 
dow, the  Interpreter  himself. 

'  Well,  worldling !  "  said  the  growling 
voice.     "  I  have  looked  for  you !  " 

"  You  have  worked  out  your  own  sal- 
vation— but  not  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, I  hope.  There  is  no  such  clog  for 
the  soul  as  is  fear  and  a  steady  hand  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  always.     Well !  " 

"  Well !  "  and  the  Worshiper  sat  down 
quickly  and  heavily.  "  Well — the  world 
is  lost !  " 

"  The  world  is  lost,"  repeated  the  In- 
terpreter, "  so — lost  is  it?  Well,  so  much 
the  better ;  with  the  world  well  lost  there 
may  be  now  some  hope  for  heaven,  if 
only  the  other  place  has  opened  its  stupid 
jaws  and  has  let  you  out.  You  were  '  let 
in '  on  the  ground  floor,  I  believe." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Worshiper,  gloomily, 
"  I  was — let  in  on  the  ground  floor — by 
the  kindness  of  my  father's  friends.       I 
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cannot  say  that  they  have  seemed  much 
like  friends    to  me." 

'  Like  friends,"  the  Interpreter  quoted. 
"  Like  friends.  '  That  every  like  is  not 
the  same,  O  Caesar.' — You  can  finish  it — 
but,  here,  here!  For  heaven's  sake,  man, 
the  coat — the  coat!  Great  Jupiter!  "  and 
the  Interpreter  hastily  and  energetically 
assisted  his  friend  to  arise  from  the  atti- 
tude of  deep  dejection  in  which  he  sat, 
with  his  hands  thrust  deeply  into  either 
pocket  and  the  heavenly  coat  hopelessly 
jammed  against  the  carven  back  of  the 
chair. 

"  Shade  of  Brummell,  man !  Look  at 
it !  A  little  more  of  such  wanton  obliv- 
iousness and  your  apparel  will  bespeak 
you  a  child  of  the  wilderness  in  the  un- 
familiar garb  of  a  British  swell ! 

"  There,  let  me  take  a  look ! 

'  Well,  the  thing  looks  something  like 
a  snow  plow  that  had  come  to  grief  in  a 
landslide.     That  sacred  coat ! 

"Well,  off  with  it,  and  let  it  be 
straight  for  awhile  at  least.  It  gives 
you  much  the  appearance  of  a  faded  katy- 
did—but— if  it's  English!  It's  the 
4  buff  ' — no  '  tan  covert/  I  suppose.  No  ? 
'  Oxford  gray ' — raglan  type,  pattern, 
'  build,'  I  should  say — is  it?  Well,  think 
what  it  must  be  to  me  to  have  for  near 
friend  a  man  who  can  wear  a  coat  like 
that.  It  is  nothing  short  of  a  boon  from 
heaven.  Now  have  a  chair  and  let  us  try 
a  short  pipe,  and  we  will  see  if  we  can 
find  out  just  '  where  we  are  at.' 

'  You  are  in  dark  blue,  I  see,  inside 
and  out ;  and  yesterday  I  suppose,  there 
was  a  '  called  meeting  '  in  the  president's 
office — ebony  fittings — and  the  x-ray  in- 
tellects got  together — were  focused  upon 
your  case,  and  a  decision  rendered. 

"  The  '  advance '  was  not  made,  the 
salary  not  'raised ' — put  forward,  I 
should  say — in  accord  with  a  '  commen- 
surate estimate '  of  services  rendered. 
Blue  Monday !  I  suppose  you  were  in 
that  suit  yesterday  when  you  were  so 
much  in  the  hands  of  your  father's 
friends? 

"  Dammerung  and  Dammerung,  High- 
class  brokers.  Private  wires  to  all  points 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth — long-dis- 
tance telephonic  service  in  all  instances — 
wireless  telegraphy,  connecting  Jupiter, 
LTranus  and  all  other,  lesser,  intermediate 
but  interesting  planets  with  the  most  in- 
tricate, perfect  and  scientific  commercial 


agency  known  to  human  experience. 
Well !  they  '  done  you  up  '  and,  as  you 
say,  the  '  world  is  lost,'  and,  the  next  day, 
there  was  a  light  fall  of  snow,  and — wait 
there — man !  Don't  spoil  the  flavor  of 
your  pipe  with  that  beastly  wax !  Let 
me  get  you  a  coal."  And  the  Interpreter 
lifted  a  slender  pair  of  silver  tongs  from 
the  chimney  rack.  "  No,  no — keep  the 
coal  on  the  pipe !  When  will  you  return 
from  this  '  up  to  date  '  barbarism?  Just 
look  at  that  bed — there  are  but  few 
things  more  beautiful  than  live  wood  em- 
bers. Look,  how  they  seem  to  breathe  as 
the  changing  glow  comes  through  the 
thin  white  veil  of  ashes ! 

"  A  wood  fire  is  divine,  any  way.  It 
has  but  one  drawback.  It  always  seems 
like  burning  the  bodies  of  one's  brothers. 
The  souls  of  the  lichens  and  mosses  on 
the  bark  of  the  logs  always  seem  to  cry 
out  through  the  crackling  flames,  but  no 
man  can  find  truly  the  quality  of  his 
soul  until  he  sits  before  a  big  wood  fire 
with  his  sorrows,  his  dreams,  his  pipe — 
and  his  Shakespeare. 

"  Well,  to  return  to  our  lost  world. 
It  may  be  as  you  say,  that  it  is  lost,  but 
heaven  remains — to  you — and  to  the  An- 
gel of  New  Rochelle.  You  may  worship 
still." 

"  Yes  "  said  the  Worshiper,  "  I  may 
worship  still — and — that  is  all.  You  see 
I  have  just  waited — in  hope."  The  Wor- 
shiper ceased  speaking,  busying  himself 
with  his  pipe. 

"And  that  is  all !  I  do  not  see  it  in 
that  light,"  said  the  Interpreter.  "  I  have 
seen  some  angels,  myself.  They  are  often 
blessed  with  a  kind  of  heavenly,  blue  and 
silver  stupidity,  a  sort  of  celestial  blind- 
ness, respecting  certain  purely  earthly 
things,  but  they  have,  all  of  them,  their 
time  of  awakening,  and  when  they  awake 
they  see  very  clearly  indeed. 

Let  me  say  here  a  serious  little  word. 
You  must  not  forget  that  angels  on  the 
earth  deserve  more  than  worship.  Give 
your  Angel  at  New  Rochelle  the  right  to 
bless  you.  Remember  she  has  accepted 
your  worship  for  a  whole  year.  It  is  not 
likely  that  she  is  entirely  blind.  Be  good* 
but  do  not  be  too  good  in  your  good- 
ness. Do  not  keep  it  all  for  yourseli 
There  is  nothing  on  the  earth  more  hope- 
lessly exasperating  than  self  abnegation 
carried  to  the  point  of  stupidity. 

"JDp  not  .imagine  that  you  can  cheat 
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the  soul  of  its  right  and  then  find  it  ready  everything'.  It  is  just  now  that  you  can 
to  be  consoled  by  a  self-lauding  con-  be  certain  as  to  the  prospects — and  don't 
science.  It  is  a  very  grave  and  a  very  you  trouble  about  the  demands  of  the 
common  mistake;  and  remember  if,  in  world.  The  world  would  be  always  de- 
dicating your  own  soul  you  rob  of  its  including.  As  to  the  father,  you  may  be 
right,  also,  the  soul  which  loves  you,  do  right,  but  don't  be  accusing  that  brother 
not  imagine  that  a  knowledge  of  the  of  having  ideas.  It  is  altogether  a  false 
perfect  correctness  of  your  attitude  can  accusation, 
ever  satisfy  either  that  soul  or  your  own.  "  I  think  I  can  give  you  something  like 

"  It  may  be  very  true,  as  you  have  often  a  practical  view.     Do  not  go  on  wasting 

told  me,  that  I  have  learned  to  see  life  life  by  toiling  upon  a  path  of  sand  if  you 

as  in  a  vision.     If  so,  let  me  speak  to  you  can  help  it.    There  is  no  end  to  commer- 

from  that  vision,  as  wisely  as  I  may.  cial    duplicity.     If    you    accept    excuses 

"  You  will  not  have  forgotten  that  it  is  now  you  will  be  expected  to  accept  them 

the  life  of  the  soul  which  is  of  moment  two,  or  five,  or  ten  years  hence ;  and  you 

rather  than  the  life  of  the  world.  may  well  believe  that  they  will  be  ready 

"  There  is  always  the  moment  of  doubt,  to  hand, 

there  is  always  the  time  when  the  path-  "  The  facts  of    life    are    signal    flags 

way  becomes  blurred  and  uncertain.     It  which    the    soul    might    well    heed.     If 

is  then  that  we  must  take  firmer  hold  we  can  be  absolute  enough  we  can  very 

upon  what  we  know  to  be  true.  well  judge  of  the  future  by  the  facts  of 

"  There  is  one  thought  that  a  man  should  the  past  and  of  the  present.     This  is  not 

always  keep  warmly  bedded  in  his  heart,  what  we  usually  do.    We  disregard  these 

for  it  will  have  much  to  do  with  his  life,  silent   sentinels   and   are   rather  inclined 

and  I  shall  only  be  repeating  again  what  to  Hope's  flattering  blandishments. 

I  know  your  heart  has  already  told  you  "  Hope !  She  is  ever  so  dear  to  the  soul 

when  I  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  of  man,  tho  she  more  than  any  other  has 

life — nor  beyond  it — so  worthy  of  wor-  misled  and  cheated  us !        But  we  look 

ship  and  unfailing  devotion  as  is  the  soul  upon  her  unfading  beauty,  we  listen  to 

of  a  good,  true-hearted  woman ;  such  a  her    soft   whisperings,    and    straightway 

soul  is  part  of  God's  own  divinity.     The  we  forget. 

love  of  such  a  soul  is  a  gift  so  precious  "  The  friends  of  your  father  will  be 

that  whatsoever  else  the  world  may  have  setting  you  a  very  fine  example.     They 

to  bestow  must  be  in  comparison  but  as  will  have  learned  to  bear  your  disappoint- 

the  dust ;  and  that  a  man  should  make  his  ments  with  beautiful  resignation.     It  is 

life  worthy  of  such  a  gift,  and   should  simply  the  desert — the  endless  stretch  of 

keep   it   so,   that   is   indeed   to   have  at-  sand.     The  deceitful  mirage  will  be  al- 

tained."  ways  two,  five  or  ten  years  ahead,  and — 

"  So  well  I  know  this — that  it  is  true,  the  end  is  madness.     A  false  hope  is  more 

It  is  because  I  do  so  well  know  that — "  fatal  to  the  soul  than  is  the  reality  of 

The  Worshiper  ceased ;  for  the  moment  many  disappointments.  Break  away  from 

he  could  not  put  into  words  what  he  was  all  of  it !  " 

thinking.  For  a  time  after  this  there  was  a  si- 

"  Well,  I  think  there  is  just  this,"  said  lence,  while  the  two  men  refilled  their 

the  Interpreter,  "  you  must  see  her  and  pipes  and  smoked  quietly,  in  a  kind  of 

tell   her — give   her  the   right   to   be   her  fumigatory  companionship  of  soul  such 

true  self,  to  help  you  decide.     That  is  as  can  only  be  completely  understood  and 

all."  appreciated  by  the  meditative  male  hu- 

"  Can  I — can  I  go  to  her — with  my  dis-  man  in  whom  the  pipe  has  bred,  in  a 
appointment — now — when  I  have  waited  measure,  the  traits  and  the  manner  of  the 
so  long  in  the  hope  that  I  might  be  cer-  American  Indian.  At  length  the  Inter- 
tain  in  my  prospects?  I  fear  you  fail  to  preter  broke  the  spell  by  asking  sud- 
look  at  it  all  in  the  practical  way  which  denly :  '  What  do  you  know  of  the 
the  world  demands.  Remember  there  is  Angel  of  New  Rochelle  ?  " 
the  father,  with  his  ideas,  and  the  broth-  The  Worshiper  started  violently  at  the 

er  with  his  ideas,  and  even "  abrupt    question.     "Know?"     he    said. 

1  Yes,  yes !  "  the  Interpreter  said,  in-  "  How    do     you     mean  ?     What    do     I 

terrupting.     "  I    have   thought   of   all —  know  ? " 
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"  Yes,  what  do  you  know?     Forgive  brother  may  be  found  together,  I  believe, 

me,  this  is  the  '  practical '  view.     What  upon  almost  any  fine  day,  going  hand  in 

do  you  know  ?     I  have  myself  perhaps  hand  in  the  same  general  direction, 

known  something  of  angels.     They  are  "  The  speckled  golf  stockings  of  that 

sometimes  more  creatures  of  the  fancy  youth,  if  tied  together,  would  girdle  the 

than  real  and  living  beings.     I  have  al-  globe.    The  most  serious  business  of  that 

most  unbounded  faith  in  your  taste  and  strenuous  life  is  in  riding  to  hounds  in 

judgment.    I  am  presuming  that  this  an-  the  vociferous  wake  of  an  anise-seed  bag 

gel  is  what  you  believe  of  her.    One  to  be  and  in  cultivating  a  certain  lofty  incoher- 

worshiped — worthy  in  all  ways.    Beauti-  ency  of  speech.      Of  his  pathetic  strug- 

ful  of   soul — pure  of  heart — serious   in  gles  with  his  eyeglass — well,  sometimes  a 

mind — lovely   in   life    and   fair  to   look  small  thing  seems  to  brighten  the  dark- 

upon."  ness  of  existence  and  can  make  of  life  one 

"  Well,  she  is  all  of  these,"  the  Wor-  glad  sweet  anthem.     His  heart  might  be 

shiper  said  quickly.  a  compression  of  sawdust,  and  as  for  his 

"  Such  she  should  be/'  the  Interpreter  head,  a  magenta  rubber  balloon  would 

said,  continuing,  "  to  command  your  wor-  serve  him  quite  so  well ;  but  he  has  a 

ship  now ;  such  she  must  be  to  hold  your  complexion  and  his  soul  is  very  likely  im- 

worship  always.     This  is,  indeed,  very,  mortal.     Just  what  he  intends  doing  in 

very  complimentary  to  you.    She  is  an  endless  hereafter,  exactly — but  that  is 

"  A  lovely  lady,  of  the  fashion  old—  not  practical.                                        <           _ 

The  good  old  fashion— which  may  God  pre-  "  And  now  we  come  to  your  attitude  in 

serve—  the  matter.     That  sounds  almost  profes- 

Of  gentleness,  and  truth,  and  sweet  reserve."  sjonai  j     You  have  not  spoken  to  her  of 

"  She  is  not  a  '  good-fellow/  affecting  love,  nor  to  the  father  of  your  income, 

mannish  apparel  and  mannish  manners,  which   you   do   not   have   to    speak    for 

Not  an  Amazon  of  the  links,  striding  the  you— that  velvet  herald  with   a  golden 

green  earth  in  a  short  skirt  of  board-  trumpet! 

like  material,  flourishing  a  '  brassy  '  or  a  "  You  have  not  spoken,  but  you  have 

'  loiter '  with  obtrusive  muscularity— no  worshiped— for  a  whole  year.     I  do  not 

— not !  "  question  the  quality  of  your  affection. 

"  Well,  I  know  that  she  has  known  sor-  "  Your  Angel  being  what  she  seems, 

row.     Her  mother  she  has  lost,  and  her  your  first  thought  must  be  of  what  you 

brother  is  still  with  her."  owe  to  her.     You  must  yourself  decide. 

"I  have  seen  something  of  this  brother.  No  other  way  could  ever  satisfy  your 

I  have  seen  him  at  the  clubs.    He  comes  own  mind. 

dangerously  near  being  a  '  chappie/      I  .  "  Jt  win  be  the  turning  point  in  your 

was  much  impressed  hearing  one  of  his  n^e- 

ilk  speak  of  him   as   a  '  lu-lu-bird  '—I  «  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

think  that  was  the  title — that  means,   I  Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune, 

suppose,  that  he  is  '  Up  to  date,'  '  in  the  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  women, 

push '  and  '  goes  the  paces.'     These  are  Which^ree-  ^  ^  fl°°d'  leadS  G°d  kn°WS 
the  elegancies  of  phrase  which  one  en- 
counters in  our  conversational  best  form.  "  Until  Thursday  stay  at  your  desk  as 
The  prismatic  flowers  of  our  crystallized  usual.     But  I  suppose  it  cannot    be    as 
speech.  usual.  If  you  make  all  your  figures  up- 

"  Well,  it  is  something  to  be  brother  to  side    down    so    much    the    better.     You 

an  angel,  perhaps,  but  for  the  angel  there  might  put  in  the  time  writing  a  story  or 

must  be  a  certain  sadness  in  it — sadness  a  poem,  which  would  give  the  critics  a 

unspeakable!  series  of  spasms  that  would  do  them  a 

"  A  little  sad  and — well — not  just  rich  great  deal  of  good  and  not  hurt  your 

— this  Angel !  She  has  what  is  allowed  to  prospects  in  the  least, 

her — no  more.     I  happen    to    know    of  "  See  your  Angel  of  a  Thursday,  and 

these  things.     You  will  forgive.     They  may  the  stout  god  of  that  day  be  with 

are  pertinent  to  this  practical  view.    The  you — hammer,  kettle  and  all ! 

father  has  quite  a  property  which  yields  a  "  Trust  your  Angel,  she  will  not  fail 

certain  income.     The    income    and    the  you ! 
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" '  Higher   her   place   is   than   the   thrones   of 

kings,' 
Wider  than  all  the  kingdoms  is  her  sway ; 
Wiser  her  heart  is  than  the  prescient  stars,  ^ 
Better  than  all  the  books  her  lips  can  teach." 

The  Worshiper  and  the  Interpreter 
arose  and  held  hands  for  a  moment  in  a 
wringing  grasp. 

"  You  will  be  going?  Well,  be  careful 
of  that  coat — practical,  you  see.  But  for 
all  our  practical  view  it  is  plain  to  me 
that  the  vision  is  potent  still." 

The  Interpreter  poured  some  wine  and, 
lifting  his  cup,  said  :  "  The  Angel  of  New 
Rochelle!"  The  Worshiper  joined  him 
and  lifting  his  cup  rather  high  for  the 
state  of  his  hope,  responded :  "  The  An- 
gel of  New  Rochelle !  In  her  name,  and 
for  her  sake,  I  honor  and  worship  all 
truehearted  women  that  have  lived  or 
shall  live  on  the  earth. 

"  The  incarnation  of  God's  later  thought^ 
The  crown  of  Nature — the  red  rose  of  life ; 
Not  lower  than  the  angels  are,  is  she." 

At  the  door  the  Interpreter  said :  "  You 
will  call  on  Saturday — but  not  alone.  I 
want  to  know  how  it  might  seem  to  hear 
an  angel  knocking  at  my  door/' 

When  the  Worshiper  was  gone  the 
Interpreter  laid  his  hand  for  a  moment 
on  the  head  of  the  lioness.  "  We  know, 
Leonessa"  he  said,  "we  know!"  He 
closed  the  heavy  door  and  filling  a  pipe 
he  sat  down  before  the  great  smoldering 
fire  to  think. 

III. 

"  The  light  of  all  our  days  is  in  her  eyes, 
And  in  her  heart  the  solace  of  our  woes ; 
About  her  head  the  halo  of  her  love 
Shines,  like  a  star,  upon  the  darkening  world. 
Soft-garmented — the  angel  of  our  sorrows ! 
Her  beauty  is  our  shrine  of  adoration ; 
She  is  the  source  and  soul  of  all  our  songs ; 
Her  voice  is  all  the  music  of  the  world." 

— Woman — the  Angel  of  the  World! 

"  You  have  always  the  right  to  be 
true  to  the  woman  you  love.  Let  her 
know.  Give  her  the  right  to  be  true  to 
her  own  soul.  Give  her,  in  some  way,  the 
right  to  speak  her  heart.  Let  her  counsel 
you,  and  be  ready  to  obey.  Love  is  wor- 
ship.    Love  is  also  obedience/' 

These  words  the  Worshiper  was  re- 
calling vividly  as  he  sat  in  his  room  that 
same  Tuesday  evening  perplexed,  un- 
satisfied. His  was  not  much  of  a  room. 
It  was  but  meanly  furnished,  but  there 
was  the  one  luxury — an  open  grate  fire. 
There  was  the  table  and  the  lamp  and  his 


books.  These  were  enough.  It  was,  in 
a  sense,  home.  Long  hours  he  sat  before 
his  little  fire.  The  Interpreter's  words 
seemed  true  enough,  but  they  did  not 
serve  to  comfort  now.  His  way  did  not 
seem  so  clear. 

The  next  night  all  was  much  the  same. 
He  had  been  at  his  desk  that  day.  All 
went  on  just  as  usual.  Work — routine — 
silence — as  usual.  The  whole  depressing 
round  can  be  well  guessed — there  was  no 
change.  The  Interpreter  was  right.  It 
was  simply  the  desert.  The  endless 
stretch  of  sand.  To-night  the  words 
again:  "The  right  to  be  true  to  the 
woman  you  love."  "  You  have  always 
the  right."  Yes.  But  what  was  being 
just  true?  True  to  the  woman  he  loved ! 
"  See  your  Angel  of  a  Thursday." 

Thursday  evening!  There  had  been 
many  Thursday  evenings,  but  they  had 
been  different.  He  had  been  looking  for- 
ward to  a  time  that  was  to  mean  a  great 
deal  to  him.  Now  the  time  was  come,  and 
it  meant  nothing — nothing !  No,  it  meant 
much — much,  that  was  weighing  upon 
his  heart  like  lead.  Between  his  soul  and 
his  hope,  between  the  Arigel  and  himself, 
a  veil  seemed  to  have  fallen.  He  felt  the 
sting  which  must  always  come  to  a  proud 
soul  in  its  sense  of  failure.  There  was  no 
lessening  of  the  torture  because  the  fault 
was  not  his  own.  It  was  just  what  it 
was  and  its  meaning  and  consequences  to 
him  the  same.  He  bent  his  vision  for- 
ward trying  to  guess  what  the  future 
might  hold  for  him.  He  could  go  on 
as  he  had  been  going  on,  perhaps,  but 
this  seemed  too  dreary.  It  was  indeed 
the  desert,  and  had  he  the  right  to  ask 
the  one  he  loved  to  share  that  dismal 
journey  with  him?  The  desert — and  to 
journey  alone !  Yet  was  it  not  best?  Was 
it  not  being  more  true  to  her  ?  He  would 
find  that  a  lonely  desert,  a  lonely  journey 
— yes. 

"But  the  sands  of  the  desert  can  drink  many 
tears/' 

About  these  words  from  the  "  Reds  of 
the  Midi  "  the  Worshiper's  thoughts  be- 
k~n  to  weave  themselves.  He  sat  with 
knitted  brow,  his  eyes  looking  into  the 
glow  of  the  fire,  his  mind  rapt  in  its  own 
vision. 

Some  things  are  beautiful  and  not  true 
— like  beautiful  visions — and  these  are 
sad  because  they  are  not  true.       Some 
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things  are  beautiful  because  they  are  true 
and  because  they  are  true  they  are  sad. 
Some  are  beautiful  because  they  are  sad 
and  they  are  sad  because  they  are  so  true. 
This  line,  "  But  the  sands  of  the  desert 
eon  drink  many  tears"  seemed  to  the 
Worshiper  most  beautiful,  but  whether 
because  of  its  sadness  or  for  its  truth  or 
both  he  could  not  tell.  Albeit  taking  it  as 
a  refrain,  he  began  to  build  his  thought 
about  it  in  the  old  ballad  form,  the 
strictest  and  most  difficult  of  all  the  arbi- 
trary forms  of  verse,  with  this  very  un- 
satisfying result : 

Where   von   amber   and    rose-purple   radiance 
falls, 
Love — across    the    wide   glimmering   desert, 
behold  ■ 
See'st  thou,  there,  the  faint  gleaming  of  tow- 
ers and  walls, 
Amid  palms,  that  cool  fragrance  and  shad- 
ows enfold? 
They  are  nameless.     Therein  is  life's  secret 
enrolled : — 
Peoples  come  and  depart  with  the  sorrowing 
years. 
And   no   soul    ever   enters   those  portals   of 
gold— 
"  But  the  sands  of  the  desert  can  drink  many 
tears." 

Though  they  hear  the  far  voice  of  the  trumpet 

that  calls, 

Never  traveler  halts  and  no  soul,  over  bold, 

Ever  dwells,  a  warm  guest,  in  those  wonderful 

halls : 

The  great  caravans  pass  and  no  names  are 

enscrolled ; 
Nor  are  they  by  the  spice  of  those  gardens 
consoled. 
There  the  fountains  make  music,  but  not  for 
their  ears. 
Grieving,  ever,  they  journey  across  the  great 
wold. 
"But  the  sands  of  the  desert  can  drink  many 
tears." 

Yet  yon  city's  fair  image  forever  enthralls 
Every  motion  and  thought  of  their  hearts, 
young  or  old; 
Tho  they  drift  through  the  dimming  decline, — 
where  night  palls 
The  deep,  wide,  sweeping  ocean, — out-worn 

and  sad  souled. 
By  a  destiny,  strange  and  unchanging,  con- 
trolled, 
By  their  hopes  still  led  onward,  or  driven  by 
fears, 
They  come,  weeping,  at  last  where  the  wind 
bloweth  cold : 
"  But  the  sands  of  the  desert  can  drink  many 
tears." 

Love!  that  city  is  what  it  hath  seemed,  and  the 
mould 
Of  that  beauty,  fantastic,  from  shadows  up- 
rears ; 


'Tis  a  dream —  a  mirage — the  soul's  longing — 
untold  : 
"  But  the  sands  of  the  desert  can  drink  many 
tears." 

The  Worshiper  signed  the  verses  and 
put  them  in  an  envelope  which  he  di- 
rected to  the  Angel  of  New  Rochelle  by 
another  name,  and  tho  the  hour  was 
rather  late,  he  went  out  to  put  the  mis- 
sive in  the  post. 

He  was  returning  to  his  room  when  he 
came  upon  a  great  crowd  coming  out  of 
one  of  the  larger  theatres.  The  play,  or 
opera,  or  whatever  it  had  been,  was  just 
ended.  He  stood  aside  a  moment  to  let 
some  of  the  people  go  by.  Three  figures 
were  coming  out  into  the  brilliant  light, 
and  on  these  the  Worshiper  looked  with 
astonished  eyes. 

He  knew  them  all.  One  of  them,  at 
least,  he  knew  very  well.  It  was  she! 
The  one!  The  Angel  of  New  Rochelle! 
Very  angelic  she  appeared  in  the  white 
light  and  very  gracious  as  she  stopped  to 
allow  her  escort  to  help  with  her  cloak. 

This  escort,  the  Worshiper  thought, 
had  quite  the  air  of  an  accepted  lover, 
of  a  very  hopeful  suitor,  at  the  least. 

The  other  one  of  the  three  was  "  The 
Brother/'  He  of  the  income  and  the 
globe's  girdle  of  speckled  wear. 

The  suitor,  accepted  or  not,  the  Wor- 
shiper had  seen  twice  or  thrice  before, 
and  had  heard  of  him  as  being  rich  and 
traveled — certainly  he  was  good  looking. 

There  was  the  usual  delay  about  the 
carriages.  The  Worshiper  pressed  for- 
ward and  the  usual  stereoptyped  greet- 
ings were  said  with  the  usual  politeness, 
bowing,  and  lifting  of  hats. 

The  Angel  put  her  hand  in  his  for  an 
instant,  and  the  Worshiper  felt  a  strange 
tightening  about  his  heart.  The  little 
hand  was  trembling. 

Their  eyes  met  with  a  look — well,  with 
the  look ;  the  one  which  can  never  be  de- 
scribed. 

The  brother  and  the  escort  went  to  look 
after  the  carriage.  There  was  some  hur- 
rying needful.  They  had  fears  about  be- 
ing in  time  at  the  Central  Station. 

"  I  am  to  be  going  away,  I  think,"  said 
the  Worshiper,  still  looking.  "  May  I 
come  to  say  good-by  and  to  ask  you  to — 
to  ask  some  counsel  of  you  ?  " 

The  Angel  grew  suddenly  pale  as 
death  and  she  repeated  in  a  very  low 
voice :  "  To  be  going  away  ?  " 
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"  Yes,"  said  the  Worshiper,  simply. 
"  Some  of  my  hopes  have  gone  glimmer- 
ing and  nearly  all  that  are  left  seem  about 
spreading  wing  to  follow.  It  is  about  all 
there  is — for  me — I  think — to  be  going. 
But  I  want  to  see  you.  May  I  come  to- 
morrow evening?" 

"  Come — yes,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  ex- 
pect you."     The  others  were  at  hand. 

They  all  wraited  a  moment,  while  one 
or  two  carriages  got  out  of  the  way. 
Then  the  Worshiper  helped  the  Angel 
into  her  own  carriage.  She  held  out  her 
hand  to  say  good-night.  It  was  trem- 
bling still.  The  Worshiper  bowed  and 
walked  away  with  a  strange  whirl  in  his 
brain  and  with  a  more  strange,  happy  un- 
happiness  in  his  heart. 

As  the  carriage  rolled  away  the  brother 
made  an  effort  to  make  some  inopportune 
remarks  to  which  the  Angel  replied  with 
a  very  level  voice,  and,  asking  some  ques- 
tions of  the  escort,  adroitly  changed  the 
theme.  She  had  a  way — this  Angel — of 
quietly  suppressing  her  brother,  altho 
he  was  years  older  than  she.  Besides,  she 
was  the  one  who  made  sacrifices  at  home, 
and  that  helped  very  much. 

At  New  Rocheile  on  the  morrow's 
afternoon  the  Angel  sat  alone  in  her  own 
quiet  room.  She  loved  to  be  here  with 
her  own  thoughts,  her  own  memories,  her 
own  hopes. 

With  one  sweet  and  sacred  memory 
and  with  her  heart's  hope,  the  Angel's 
thoughts  dwelt  now. 

The  Saturday  before  had  been  her 
twenty-first  birthday  and,  in  a  vase  on 
her  table  she  had  placed  the  one  and 
twenty  American  Beauty  roses  which  had 
come  with  that  morning,  a  gift  which 
came  near  to  leaving  the  Worshiper  a 
pauper.  Upon  this  day  also,  by  provi- 
sions of  her  mother's  will,  she  became 
mistress  of  a  fortune — an  estate  in  Eng- 
land. 

"  Listen,  dear,"  she  seemed  to  hear  the 
words  again  as  upon  that  day  when  she 
sat  alone  by  her  mother's  bedside.  "  Lis- 
ten, dear,  this  is  my  sister's  gift  to  you. 
Of  her  love  for  you  you  have  known,  but 
not  of  her  life.  It  seemed  best — and  she 
married  where  she  did  not  love.  Her 
marriage  gave  her  position,  which  she  did 
not  need,  and  great  wealth,  which  brought 
her  no  happiness.  She  was  thought  most 
fortunate,  but  for  all  of  that  she  died  of 
a  broken  heart. 


"  Her  words  to  me  I  speak  again  to 
you,  dearest — you  will  not  forget  them : 

"  '  Helen,  this  is  for  your  child,  who 
bears  my  name.  When  you  think  best  tell 
her  how  I  left  it  to  her,  to  be  given  by 
her  to  the  man  that  loves  her  and  that  she 
loves.  And  with  it  give  her  my  soul's 
blessing  and  tell  her  this,  which  I  know 
to  be  so  true,  that  the  heart  which  would 
live  must  love ;  it  is  not  enough  for  a 
woman  to  be  loved.  She  must,  herself, 
love.  Tell  her  that  these  are  the  words 
of  one  that  loves  her  dearly  and  from  a 
heart  that  knows.'  ' 

It  was  then  that  the  mother,  placing  her 
hands  upon  her  daughter's  bended  head, 
had  blessed  her  in  God's  name  and  in  the 
name  and  in  the  stead  of  one  dead,  long- 
since,  of  a  broken  heart,  and  the  daugh- 
ter had  not  forgotten. 

From  this  sacred  memory  her  thoughts 
turned  to  her  heart's  dearest  hopes. 
"  Her  fortune  !  The  estate !  It  was  in 
England,  and  therefore  it  would  be  safe. 
It  would  be  held  securely  and  it  would  be 
awaiting  its  rightful  owner."  She  knew 
very  little  about  the  law,  but  she  did  know 
something  about  English  honesty.  The 
crowning  righteousness  of  the  true  An- 
glo-Saxon. 

As  for  herself — this  Angel — she  had 
the  low  brow  and  the  short  upper  lip 
which  must  always  go  with  true  beauty. 
This  white  smooth  brow  was  not  only  like 
the  dawn  for  fairness,  but  it  was  the  beau- 
tiful index  to  a  mind  as  clear  and  fresh 
and  full  of  pure  light  as  is  the  morning 
itself. 

The  thrill  of  absolute  independence 
was  in  her  blood.  She  arose  and  walked 
about  the  room.  Did  her  feet  really  touch 
the  floor?  Sometimes  she  stood  by  the 
window  and  looked  out  to  where  the 
sparse  flutterings  of  the  remaining  leaves 
made  a  flame-like  fretting  among  the 
gray  branches.  Down  on  the  lawn  a  little 
whirlwind  lifted  a  twisting  column  of 
gold  and  crimson  into  the  air  and  then 
playfully  scattered  it  upon  the  short  em- 
erald grass.  The  Angel  smiled,  and  her 
eyes  flashed.  Her  spirit  was  in  sympa- 
thy. She  felt  like  scattering  things  her- 
self. 

After  a  while  she  sat,  and  for,  perhaps, 
the  twentieth  time  took  from  its  sacred 
hiding  place  the  most  fortunate  bit  of 
manuscript  that  ever  escaped  the  fire. 
She  held  it  in  both  her  hands  and  sighed 
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a  little.  She  pressed  it  to  her  cheek. 
She  unfolded  it  and  pressed  it  to  her 
lips,  and  then  she  read  it  again.  Just 
what  were  her  thoughts  would  not  be 
easy to  say,  but  they  were  not  sad  thoughts 
and  surely  they  were  very  wise.  "  Love, 
that  city  is  what  it  hath  seemed."  Her 
glance  rested  caressingly  on  the  initial 
word  of  that  verse.  At  last  she  kissed 
the  admired  word  and  restored  the  hap- 
py-unhappy ballad  to  its  heaven.  The 
Angel's  soul  was  far  from  being  sad. 
She  smiled,  as  who  should  say,  "  Good- 
by,  is  it,  indeed — well,  just  wait!  " 

She  felt  herself  rilled  with  a  very  fine 
courage,  she  pictured  much,  she  prom- 
ised herself  much  and  the  "  wait  "  seemed 
very  long,  but  the  time  came  at  last 
when,  glancing  over  the  railing  of  the 
stair,  she  saw  a  well-known  "  top-coat " 
which  had  just  then  been  placed  upon  the 
rack  down  in  the  hallway,  and  then  the 
fine  courage  seemed  to  take  wings.  She 
stepped  back  quickly  and  pressed  both 
hands  against  her  breast,  as  tho  to  keep 
her  heart  in  place. 

Amid  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  li- 
brary stood  the  Worshiper,  looking  very 
tall,  very  pale,  and  feeling  a  very  solemn 
stillness  in  his  mind.  The  fire  in  the  large 
grate  seemed  the  only  thing  in  the  room 
that  dared  be  quite  itself,  and  it  was  giv- 
ing out  a  succession  of  derisive,  splutter- 
ing and  puffing  sounds,  as  tho  it  mocked 
at  all  things  and  most  of  all  at  him ;  both 
for  himself  as  he  was  and  for  the  hopes 
of  which  he  had  dreamed. 

But  the  Worshiper  was  like  the  psalm- 
ist when  he  wrote,  "  My  heart  is  fixed, 
O  Lord,"  and  well  it  was  for  him  that  his 
heart  was  fixed,  for  it  was  beating  like  a 
hammer  on  an  anvil.  The  sound  of  it 
rang  in  his  ears,  even  above  the  floutings 
of  the  fire. 

"  May  the  stout  god  of  that  day  be 
with  you,  hammer,  kettle  and  all."  He 
recalled  these  words  of  the  Interpreter, 
and  there  were  other  words  also,  "  the 
facts  of  life  are  signal  flags  which  the 
soul  would  do  well  to  heed."  The  Wor- 
shiper thought  he  would  heed,  and  that 
he,  at  least,  would  be  absolute  enough. 
The  Interpreter  should  have  added  that 
one  ought  to  be  very  sure  of  his  facts. 

The  Worshiper  sat  down,  trying  to 
calm  his  thoughts  by  looking  over  some 
new  books  which  were  upon  the  table, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  he  felt  that  his 


heart  was  just  not  fixed  at  all.  It  was 
the  sound — could  it  be  called  a  sound? 
— the  indescribable  entrancing  "  hush — 
hush,"  by  which  the  swift  steps  of  the 
woman  a  man  loves  announce  her  com- 
ing to  meet  him. 

In  another  moment  she  stood  within 
the  room,  but  from  whence,  or  how  she 
had  come,  he  could  not  tell ;  a  mist  seemed 
to  dim  his  eyes,  and  as  she  stood  before 
him  the  Worshiper  thought  that  here,  at 
least,  was  one  who  was  indeed  deserv- 
ing of  her  title.  She  was  beyond  words 
angelic. 

He  felt  the  touch  of  her  hand  in  his 
own  for  an  instant,  some  sort  of  greeting 
was  spoken  between  them,  and  they  sat 
down  and  looked  at  each  other;  the  sa- 
cred silence  of  love  stilling  their  souls 
and  their  voices,  the  tragedy  of  love  in 
their  eyes. 

He  told  her  in  a  broken  kind  of  way — 
not  at  all  as  he.  had  planned  to  tell  her — 
of  his  hopes  that  had  been,  of  the  fail- 
ure that  was,  of  his  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, and  as  he  spoke  the  rose-tint  grew 
and  faded  in  the  angel  face  on  which  he 
looked,  and  now — was  it  true? — yes — a 
little  smile  seemed  to  play  like  a  waver- 
ing light  about  those  lips ! 

And  what — what,  would  they  speak 
to  him  ?  "  Since  the  first,"  the  Wor- 
shiper continued,  trying  to  steady  his 
voice,  "  Since  the  first,  it  has  been  the 
same  with  me.  I  have  loved  you  from 
the  first  time  I  saw  you.  Loved  you 
in  hope,  and  now  it  is  the  same,  only 
I  feel  that  in  my  despair  I  love  you 
more.  You  will  forgive  me — telling 
you?  It  seemed  more  true,  at  last — to 
you — to  myself.  I  have  gone  over  it  all, 
a  thousand  wretched  times.  /  am  poor 
— still — and  you!  I  loved  to  think  that 
you  were  poor  also,  like  myself;  it  was 
selfish ;  but  I  loved  to  think  it.  It  seemed 
to  bring  you  nearer,  and  I  had  great 
hope — for  myself." 

He  paused  for  a  moment.  The  Angel 
was  looking  down,  and  her  face  was  a  lit- 
tle turned  away.  Was  she  feeling 
sorry  that  he  had  spoken  so?  Well — it 
could  not  be  helped. 

"  I  have  resigned  my  place/'  he  said. 
"  I  have  enough  to  live  on — for  a  year.  I 
thought  to  take  that  year  for  something 
I  have  had  in  mind  a  long  time.  I  have 
arranged  to  sail  for  England  on  Satur- 
day." 
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u  England?  "  said  the  Angel,  her  face 
still  turned  away.  "  And  what  did  you 
think  to  be  doing  in  England  ?  " 

The  Worshiper  looked  at  her  and  hes- 
itated. He  began  to  feel  embarrassed — 
miserably  so. 

"  I  had  thought,"  he  said,  "  that  I 
would  try  to  write  a  book. 

"  A  book !  "  said  the  Angel.  "  Well,  I 
.believe  you  can.  I  think  you  could  if  you 
had — well,  if  you  had  the  right  kind  of 
help.  I  know."  The  Worshiper  was  si- 
lent. He  was  puzzled  by  her  manner.  A 
little  flame  of  color  crept  along  the 
Angel's  cheek  as  she  continued,  still  look- 
ing down  and  away  from  him.  '  What 
would  you  do  if  you  were  not  poor,  if 
you  had,  already,  a  fortune?  If  you 
might  be  doing  as  you  wish  ?  " 

"  As  I  wish ! "  the  Worshiper  re- 
peated. "  As  I  wish !  well,  I  would  be 
marrying  you  to-night,  if  you  would  be 
my  wife,  and  on  Saturday  we  would  sail 
for  England,  and  I  would  work  as  tho 
I  had  no  fortune,  in  the  hope  to  be  worthy 
of  your  love.  As  it  is  now,  well,  my 
life  can  only  be  yours.  I  will  work  that 
I  may  be  worthy  to  love  you."  The  Wor- 
shiper arose  quickly,  and,  going  to  the 
window,  put  aside  the  heavy  hangings 
and  looked  up  through  the  lacing 
branches. 

A  broken  rack  of  cloud  was  drifting 
across  the  sky,  and  the  moon,  half-lost, 
seemed  making  her  way  through  it  like 
some  shining  spirit  of  that  dream-world, 
somewhere,  far  off,  that  haven  of  the 
soul. 

The  dearer  Angel  of  the  nearer  heaven, 
which  his  eyes  did  not  see,  busied  herself 
a  moment  or  two  in  silence.  Then  he 
heard  her  soft  voice,  saying :  "  I  have 
here  something  which  I  wish  to  give  to 
you." 

The  Worshiper  turned  and  came  to  her. 
'  This,"  she  said,  handing  him  a  folded 
sheet  of  paper,  "  this  belongs  to  you !  " 

When  she  had  given  him  the  paper  the 
Angel  went  over  and  stood  by  the  fire- 
place, her  head  bended  forward.  Her 
back  was  turned  to  him. 

The  Worshiper  rested  his  left  hand, 
with  the  paper  crushed  within  it,  upon 
the  table.  He  stood  looking  at  the  di- 
vine figure.  No  shoulders  on  the  earth 
could  be  like  those !  An  ashen  paleness 
overspread  his  face.  The  blood  seemed 
clogging  his  heart.     Had  she  given  back 


to  him  those  foolish  verses?  He  waited 
in  silence.  The  voices  in  the  fire  seemed 
to  deride  him  now  more  than  before. 
At  last  she  spoke,  and  her  voice  sounded 
to  him  far  away. 

"  Have  you  ever  thought,"  she  said, 
slowly,  "  that  it  might  be  otherwise  with 
me  than  you  have  imagined — that  I 
might  not  be  just  as  I  have  seemed  to 
you?" 

A  number  of  thoughts  went  through 
the  Worshiper's  mind  with  the  swiftness 
of  lightning.  Not  as  he  had  thought ! 
Not  as  she  had  seemed !  Was  it  that 
she  was  not  free  ?  The  suitor ! — was  she 
to — was  she  engaged  to  him? 

"  Other  than  you  have  seemed !  "  he 
said,  and  stopped. 

"  Yes,"  she  said ;  "  would  you  like  it  if 
I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  am — rich?" 

"  I  would  like  it — for  your  own  sake — 
that  you  might  be  rich,  but  for  my  own 

I   would   like   better "     He   stopped 

speaking.  In  his  agitation  he  had  opened 
the  crumpled  paper,  intending  to  glance 
at  it  and  throw  it  in  the  fire.  Now  as  he 
looked,  spreading  it  out  under  his  fingers 
upon  the  table,  he  saw  words  not  in  his 
own  handwriting.  He  stooped  down 
and  read  them  quickly: 

"  By  my  mother's  will  I  became  pos- 
sesed  of  an  estate  in  England,  which  has 
been  wholly  mine  only  since  my  last 
birthday.  The  estate  was  left  to  me  by 
my  mother's  sister,  with  these  words, 
'  Tell  her  to  give  it  to  the  man  that  loves 
her  and  that  she  loves. '  In  giving  this 
estate  to  you,  which  I  now  do  by  this 
writing,  I  obey  one  who  loved  me,  and 
I  greatly  please  myself,  respecting  one 
I  love. 

"  And  here  I  have  written  my  name,  as 
it  is  to  be 

"The  Angel  of  New  Rochelle." 

'  You  would  like  better  that  I  should 
be  poor  " — the  Angel  turned  toward  him 
— "  well,  I  am  poor,  then,  for  your  sake. 
I  was  rich,  for  a  little  while,  but  I  have 
just  given  my  fortune  to  the  man  I  in- 
tend to  marry.  If  he  has  really  deter- 
mined on  sailing  for  England,  Satur- 
day, to  look  after  his  estate  and  to 
write  a  book,  I  would  like  to  go,  too.  I 
would  like  to  help  with  that  book." 

The  Worshiper  had  been  standing  per- 
fectly still,  looking  at  her.  How  he 
would  have  loved  to  answer  that  speech 
of  hers  as  he  ought  to  have  done !     But 
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there  was  a  fierce  pain  in  his  throat   and  Angel  of  New  Rochelle — well,  she  fairly 

the  great  cry  of  love  was  silent  in  his  tumbled  into  them. 

heart.     He  only  took  a  quick  step  for-        When  the  Worshiper,  wishing  to  see 

ward   and  with  breaking  voice  spoke  her  the  face  she  was  so  hiding,  at  last  lifted 

name ;  but  he  held  out  his  arms,  and  the  it  to  his  own  he  found  it  wet  with  tears. 


Queen    Wilhelmina. 

By  J.   G.  Robbers. 


NOTHING  can  give  such  an  inter- 
esting and  clear  view  of  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  a  character,  of 
individual  peculiarities,  as  anecdotes — 
those  semi-official  stories  which  are  treas- 
ured in  the  family  or  told  by  its  inti- 
mates. 

All  the  following  matter  has  been  gath- 
ered from  persons  who  are  or  who  have 
been  in  close  contact  with  Queen  Wil- 
helmina, and  since  apocryphal  stories 
will  be  numerous,  now  that  her  mar- 
riage is  almost  at  hand,  let  me  add 
that,  tho  some  of  them  are  trivial,  all  the 
episodes  narrated  below  are  at  least  au- 
thentic. 

The  little  Queen  of  Holland  has  al- 
ways been  very  clever  and  pleasant,  you 
can  see  that  in  any  good  photograph  of 
her.  She  was  a  quick,  daring  child,  even 
at  a  very  early  age.  One  day,  when  she 
was  quite  young,  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Italy  was  expected  at  The  Hague.  She 
was  rather  ill  at  that  time,  and,  of  course, 
the  physician  in  ordinary  came  every 
morning  to  see  her.  That  day  he  told 
her  very  secretly  that  he  had  heard  her 
mother  intended  if  "  Willy "  took  her 
medicine  like  a  good  girl,  to  allow  her  to 
look  out  of  the  window  to  see  the  Prince 
of  Italy.  But  "  Willy  "  said  she  believed 
the  doctor  had  invented  the  story  alto- 
gether, and  she  had  quite  another  inten- 
tion !  "  WThen  you  are  gone,  I  shall  jump 
out  of  my  bed,  and  then  I  shall  just  have 
a  nice  romp." 

She  was  a  very  lively  child.  Her 
mother  taught  her  several  kinds  of 
needle-work,  and  now  and  then  put  her 
a  task  for  an  hour.  But  then  she  got  so 
bored  that  she  asked  every  five  minutes 
how  much  longer  she  had  to  go  on ;  and 
at  the  first  stroke  of  the  clock  she  threw 
down  her  work  and  ran  through  the 
rooms,  making  a  noise  as  if  some  ten  or 


twenty  children  were  playing  instead  of 
one. 

She  was  very  fond  of  dolls,  of  which 
she  had  a  large  and  fine  collection.  A 
third  part  of  her  room  was  reserved  for 
her  pupils,  the  dolls'  apartment,  the  la- 
dies sitting  on  one  side,  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other,  each  with  a  favor  of  orange 
colored  ribbon.  She  was  always  busy 
educating  her  dolls,  and  her  mother, 
Queen  Emma,  taught  her  to  suppress  bad 
propensities,  especially  passion  and  ob- 
stinacy ;  for  little  "  Willy,"  too,  was 
sometimes  very  "  naughty  "  in  those  re- 
spects. Her  most  dreadful  punishment 
was  rather  comical !  What  she  seemed 
to  dislike  most  herself  was  going  to  the 
palace  in  Amsterdam,  to  the  "  Dam," 
and  being  put  at  the  window  or  on  the 
balcony  to  stand  on  show.  And  this  dis- 
like appeared  in  her  playing  with  her 
dolls,  for  when  one  of  them  was 
naughty,  she  said :  "  If  you  are  not  going 
to  be  a  good  girl  at  once  I  will  send  you 
to  the  Dam !  " 

One  morning — it  was  her  mother's 
birthday — a  lady  of  honor  found  Wil- 
helmina in  bed,  diligently  knitting  away, 
with  a  doll  in  her  arms.  And  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  reason?  The  naughty 
doll  would  not  do  her  task,  and  it  was  to 
be  a  present  for  grandmother.  "  Wil- 
lemyntje "  loved,  and  still  loves,  her 
mother  very  warmly,  indeed.  And  she  is 
right!  As  Queen  Emma  was  a  perfect 
wife  to  the  late  King  William  III,  so  she 
has  been  an  excellent  mother  to  her  little, 
daughter.  The  simplicity  of  this  ven- 
erable woman  is  quite  unstudied,  and  for 
a  court  really  exemplary.  Tho  often  she 
has  been  found  in  an  almost  comical  sit- 
uation, for  instance,  playing  with  little 
'  Willy,"  going  on  all  fours,  or  desper- 
ately trying  to  whistle  in  order  to  hush 
her  child's  crying.     Probably  it  is  known 
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that  one  day  the  mother  said  that  she  was 
"  not  at  home "  when  the  child  was 
knocking  at  her  door  asking  for  the  ad- 
mission of  "  the  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands." But  when  after  a  moment  the 
daughter  came  back  and  called  out  that 


QUEEN    WILHELMINA. 

1  Willy "  wanted  to  come  in,  the  door 
was  opened  immediately.  Another  exam- 
ple of  sensible  bringing-up  is  the  follow- 
ing story:  The  little  Queen  had  been  at 
the  seaside  at  Schevaringen,  and  told 
the  ladies  in  attendance  that  a  wave  had 
made  her  wet  through;  she  was  carried^ 
softly  to  the  carriage,  and  she  came  home 
so  cold,  so  cold.  But  when  a  second  time 
she  got  wet  through,  her  mother  ran 
with  her  to  the  carriage,  and  then,  she 
exclaimed,  she  was  as  hot  as  a  "  stoofie  " 
(stove;  quite  nice  and  warm). 

A  few  years  ago  the  Queen-Mother 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  sprain  her 
ankle.  The  accident  made  walking  im- 
possible for  some  time  and  Her  Majesty 
had  to  be  wheeled  about  in  a  bath-chair. 
One  day  the  young  Queen  was  talking  to 
a  gentleman  about  the  restoration  of  one 
of  the  grand  halls  in  the  palace,  when  her 
mother  was  wheeled  into  the  room  by  a 
lady.  The  young  Queen  suddenly 
stopped  short  in  her  conversation,  and, 
running  up  to  her  mother,  said :  "  This 


is  my  work.     I  shall  not  allow  anybody 
else  to  do  this !  " 

The  well-known  painter  Bisschop  once 
painted  her  portrait  as  a  birthday  present 
for  her  mother.  Of  course,  this  was  to 
be  a  great  secret.  Mr.  Bisschop  was  let 
into  the  palace  by  stealth,  only  Miss 
Paron-Winter,  the  English  governess, 
being  present  at  the  sittings,  and  the  door 
being  always  locked.  One  day,  hearing 
footsteps  in  the  hall  (it  was  only  a  foot- 
man passing),  she  thought  it  was  a  traitor 
and  she  wished  to  give  orders  to  catch 
the  rascal  immediately.  She  was  so 
anxious  to  keep  her  secret  that  when  at  a 
dinner-party  the  Prince  of  Wied  (being 
informed  of  the  fact  by  the  painter)  ex- 
pressly asked — meaning  to  confuse  her  a 
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bit  and  curious  what  she  would  answer — 
whether  she  knew  Mr.  Bisschop,  she  re- 
plied coolly,  "  No,  I  never  heard  the  name 
before !  "  When  the  portrait  was  fin- 
ished she  was  not  at  all  sorry  that  it 
was  done,  as  she  said  to  the  painter,  but 
she  regretted  much  that  she  should  not 
see  him  any  more  now.  To  which  Mr. 
Bisschop  replied    that,  very  likely,  her 
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mother  would  make  some  remarks,  and 
he  would  have  to  come  again.  Now  the 
portrait  had  been  shown  to  some  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  court,  who  all  had, 
their  self-conceited  observations  to  make, 
so  she  answered  the  painter  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  whole  party :  "  Well,  these  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  have  said  so  much 
already  that  I  don't  think  mother  could 
add  anything  to  it." 

Between  royal  power  in  former  times 
and  now  there  is  a  great  difference 
under  a  constitutional   form  of  govern- 


The   Coronation  Ceremony.      Queen    Wilhelmina   while 
the  Members  of  Parliament  were  taking  the  Oath. 


ment.  It  is  very  limited  indeed!  And 
therefore  it  is  an  important  thing  for  con- 
stitutional kings  and  queens  to  enjoy 
great  popularity.  Queen  Wilhelmina 
has  no  reason  whatever  to  complain  of 
not  being  popular.  That  much  we  all 
learned  in  1898  when  she  came  of  age 
and  was  crowned  in  Amsterdam.  All 
burning  questions  of  the  day  were  buried 
for  a  while ;  all  party  spirit  disappeared ; 
nobody  thought  of  politics.  We  all  re- 
joiced to  see  our  young,  pretty,  graceful 
sovereign  being  made  our  Queen.       We 


only  felt  ourselves  to  be  Dutchmen, 
knowing  our  history  and  loving  the  house 
of  Orange  with  great  thankfulness  and 
piety. 

Never  has  the  Queen  felt  the  restraint 
of  a  constitution  which  makes  kingship 
and  queenship  almost  a  sinecure  so 
painfully  as  when  the  deputation  from 
the  Transvaal  came  to  her  at  her  palace, 
"  Het  Loo."  Almost  moved  to  tears,  she 
said :  "  In  this  I  am  powerless !  If  I 
could  do  anything  for  your  brave  people, 
I  would  certainly  do  it !  "  Nevertheless 
the  offering  of  the  "  Gelderland "  to 
transport  Mr.  Kruger  to  Europe  was  not 
merely  a  political  act  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs ;  it  is  now  known  that  it 
was  Queen  Wilhelmina  herself  who  took 
the  initiative. 

Her  strong  will,  not  to  say  willfulness, 
showed  itself  lately  in  rather  a  funny 
way.  Her  Majesty  was  out  one  day  on 
horseback  in  the  neighborhood  of  Loest 
dyk,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Queen- 
Mother,  accompanied  by  a  small  party 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  court.  A 
motor-car  came  up  behind  the  cavalcade 
full  speed,  but  perceiving  the  Queen,  the 
conductor  slackened  his  pace,  and  re- 
spectfully kept  at  a  distance.  Coming, 
however,  to  a  side-alley,  he  darted  into 
it,  and  after  a  while  the  Queen  saw  the 
motor  on  the  high-road  before  her.  This 
was  too  much  for  her  dignity!  She 
spurred  her  horse,  and  on  it  went.  All 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  to  follow, 
and  among  them  some  old  ones,  who 
would  much  rather  have  sat  in  an  easy 
carriage.  But  the  Queen  gained  her 
end !  After  a  sort  of  race  going  on  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  at  last 
passed  the  motor-car  in  a  proud  gallop. 
The  conductor  had,  however,  slackened 
his  pace  when  he  understood  what  was 
up. 

It  is  known  that  Her  Majesty  is  very 
fond  of  animals,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  she  does  not  like  the  chase  at  all. 
But  the  Duke  Henri  of  Mecklenburg  has 
a  real  hunting-mania !  Lately,  he  was 
sending  a  whole  wagon  with  German 
deer  to  improve  the  Dutch  stock.  Of 
course  he  will  be  obliged  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  amusement,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
his  bride,  but,  moreover,  to  save  himself 
from  becoming  unpopular  with  the 
Dutch  people  by  it.  He  is  now  already 
nicknamed   Henri,   the   deer-killer.       If 
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he  wants  to  make  himself  beloved  he 
must  protect  art  in  all  its  branches,  as  it 
is  protected  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  and  formerly  by  the  late 
Duchess,  who  have  both  entered  warmly 
into  intellectual  activities.  Music  is  not 
a  favorite  pleasure  of  the  Queen,  but  she 
seems  to  take  some  pleasure  in  painting. 
So,  now  and  then,  she  visits  painters'  fes- 
tivals. Lately,  at  a  feast  of  '  Pulchri 
Studio,"  at  The  Hague,  a  well-known 
young  artist  was  introduced  to  Her  Maj- 
esty, who  showed  that  she  did  not  know 
him.  The  young  man  blushed  and  looked 
somewhat  offended.  On  perceiving  this, 
she  immediately  added  :  "  Oh !  but  that  is 
because  you  never  yet  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  paint  my  portrait!  I  am  so  fond  of 
chalk,  will  you  come  and  do  me  some 
time  ? "  Yes,  she  is  quick  and  clever. 
That  has  often  been  evident  at  official  re- 
ceptions. 

A  pleasant  evidence  of  our  Queen's 
being  very  much  bent  on  etiquet  I  can 
relate.  Last  year  she  attended  a  concert 
in  Amsterdam.       When  she  rose   from 


her  chair  to  depart  a  member  of  the  Re- 
ception Committee  rushed  up  to  her  with 
her  cloak.  But  in  vain  he  tried  to  assist 
her !  Twice  she  let  the  mantle  slip  from 
her  shoulders  to  show  that  his  service 
ought  to  be  done  by  a  lady  of  the  court 
in  attendance.  Tho  always  most  kind 
and  friendly  (especially  toward  her  do- 
mestics), Queen  Wilhelmina  thinks  very 
highly  of  her  royal  dignity,  and  she  can- 
not allow  any  publication  as  to  her  pri- 
vate life.  To  show  how  closely  the  con- 
vention is  maintained,  even  in  so  small 
a  court  as  that  of  Holland,  I  cite  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  letter  which  I  got  from 
Miss  Paron-Winter,  who  has  lived  in  the 
most  intimate  relationship  with  the 
Queen  for  more  than  eleven  years : 
"  .  .  .  It  is  an  understood  thing  that 
all  court  officials  are  absolutely  loyal  and 
true  to  the  sovereigns  they  serve,  and  a 
strict  code  of  honor  exists  among  them 
never  to  repeat  to  outsiders  the  details  of 
intimate  home  life  within  the  palace,  even 
if  those  details  be  attractive  to  the  general 
public!" 

Amsterdam,  Holland. 
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IN  the  memorable  Lincoln  number  of 
The  Independent  a  few  years  ago, 
Hon.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, referred  to  an  interview  he  had 
with  President  Lincoln  during  the  war 
in  my  behalf — an  interview  which  he  has 
often  described  as  the  most  characteris- 
tic he  ever  had  with  the  martyr-Presi- 
dent. Using  his  account  of  this  inter- 
view for  an  illustrative  purpose,  however, 
Mr.  Rice  was  compelled  necessarily  to 
omit  many  of  the  facts  which  he  so  ably 
and  so  successfully  laid  before  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and  as  the  case  was  so  peculiar  and 
involved  so  many  persons  prominent  in 
both  armies  during  the  war  an  added 
statement  may  not  be  found  uninterest- 
ing. 

November  1st,  1864,  as  brigade  officer 
of  the  day,  I  was  in  command  of  the 
picket  of  the  first  brigade,  second  divi- 
sion, Ninth  Corps,  on  the  left  of  our  line 
at  Petersburg.     Having  been  wounded  at 


the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  June  3d,  I 
had  only  recently  rejoined  my  regiment, 
the  Thirty-sixth  Massachusetts,  and 
General  Curtin  (a  nephew  of  the  War 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania),  who  com- 
manded the  brigade,  had  also  been  ab- 
sent, wounded,  about  the  same  length  of 
time.  When  I  went  to  General  Curtin 
for  my  instructions  that  morning,  among 
other  things  he  said,  "  You  will  not  al- 
low the  men  on  the  picket  line  to  ex- 
change papers,  as  we  have  had  some  de- 
sertions in  that  way ;  but  if  an  opportunity 
occurs  for  an  exchange  you  can  avail 
yourself  of  it  and  bring  the  papers  to 
me." 

In  making  my  rounds  with  the  division 
officer  of  the  day — the  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  Thirty-first  Maine — a  post  was  at 
length  reached  on  a  road  which,  cross- 
ing our  picket  line  in  a  thick  growth  of 
timber,  passed  also  through  the  enemy's 
line,  not,  however,  in  sight  on  account  of 
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an  angle  in  the  road.  Here  a  lieutenant, 
to  whom,  as  to  other  officers  on  the 
line,  I  had  sent  General  Curtin's  order 
forbidding  an  exchange  of  papers,  called 
my  attention  to  a  Confederate  officer,  as 
his  dress  indicated,  who  was  standing  at 
the  angle  of  the  road  with  a  paper  in  his 
hand  waiting  for  some  one  to  come  out 
from  our  line  and  exchange.  Such  an 
exchange  of  newspapers  had  been  almost 
the  daily  custom  at  this  point  for  several 
weeks,  as  there  was  no  firing  from  either 
side.  Leaving  the  division  officer  of  the 
day  at  the  picket  post,  I  walked  down 
the  road  and  met  the  Confederate.  He 
had  three  Richmond  papers,  and  he  said 
he  would  give  me  these  if,  in  addition  to 
the  paper  I  had,  I  would  bring  out  in 
the  afternoon  a  Washington  Sunday 
morning  Chronicle.  I  told  him  I  would, 
gave  him  my  paper,  took  his  three  pa- 
pers, and,  as  I  turned  to  go  back  to  my 
line,  I  asked  him  his  rank  and  regiment. 
He  said  he  was  the  major  of  the  Second 
Mississippi. 

Having  completed  my  rounds  I  went 
to  General  Curtin's  headquarters,  and  left 
the  three  Richmond  papers.  In  the  af- 
ternoon when  I  revisited  my  line,  I  took 
with  me  a  Sunday  morning  Chronicle. 
On  reaching  the  post  from  which  I  had 
made  the  exchange  in  the  morning,  how- 
ever, I  found  that  the  major  of  the  Sec- 
ond Mississippi  had  not  been  seen,  and, 
thinking  that  possibly  he  expected  I 
would  call  him  out,  I  at  length  unfolded 
my  paper,  and,  walking  down  the  road, 
passed  the  angle  and  found  myself  in 
front  of  the  rebel  picket  posts,  not  more 
than  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  yards 
away.  A  Confederate  soldier  left  his 
place  as  I  supposed  in  order  to  call  an  of- 
ficer. Presently  the  men  in  the  pits  rose, 
leveled  their  muskets,  and  an  officer  called 
out :  "  Come  in  or  we'll  fire !  " 

To  attempt  to  escape  was  useless.  I 
supposed  that  after  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation, however,  I  would  be  allowed 
to  return  to  my  line ;  and  I  said  to  the  of- 
ficer at  the  post  that  I  had  not  come  out 
on  my  own  account,  but  in  accordance 
with  a  promise  I  had  made  to  the  officer 
who  exchanged  papers  with  me  at  that 
point  in  the  forenoon.  He  declined  to 
accept  my  explanation,  however,  and  sent 
me  to  his  brigade  commander,  Colonel 
Cowan,  then  commanding  Lane's  brig- 
ade. 


After  listening  to  my  story,  Colonel 
Cowan  said  that  the  officer  at  the  picket 
post  ought  not  to  have  captured  me,  but 
that  I  had  seen  so  much  of  his  line  he  did 
not  feel  warranted  in  allowing  me  to  re- 
turn ;  and  so  he  sent  me  to  his  division 
commander,  General  Heth,  whose  head- 
quarters were  on  the  Roydton  Plank 
Road,  near  Fort  Gregg. 

When  I  reached  his  headquarters  Gen- 
eral Heth  was  inspecting  his  picket  line, 
and  it  was  an  hour  or  more  before  he  re- 
turned. He  was  not  in  a  very  pleasant 
mood,  and  had  evidently  heard  of  my 
capture,  for  he  saluted  me  in  a  somewhat 
pompous  tone  with  the  words :  "  Cap- 
tain, there  is  no  intercourse  between  your 
people  and  my  people.  You  will  be  held 
as  a  prisoner  of  war." 

A  guard  was  then  ordered  to  take  me 
to  General  A.  P.  Hill,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Confederate  forces  south  of 
the  Appomattox.  General  Hill's  head- 
quarters were  near  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Venable,  just  outside  of  Petersburg,  on 
what  was  known  as  the  River  Road. 
Colonel  Palmer,  General  Hill's  adjutant- 
general,  received  my  statement  concern- 
ing my  capture,  and  after  reporting  to 
the  general  informed  me  that  the  case 
would  be  investigated,  and  that  if  the 
facts  were  as  I  had  reported  them,  I 
would  be  returned  in  a  few  days  to  my 
own  lines.  He  then  dismissed  the  guard, 
on  my  giving  my  word  that  I  would  not 
attempt  to  escape,  and  assigned  me  quar- 
ters with  Dr.  Hamilton,  a  surgeon  on 
General  Hill's  staff. 

The  doctor,  who  was  a  former  resident 
of  Baltimore,  if  I  remember  rightly,  I 
found  to  be  a  courteous  gentleman,  and 
he  gave  me  a  soldier's  welcome.  I  re- 
mained at  General  Hill's  headquarters 
two  days,  was  allowed  the  largest  liberty 
and  treated  most  kindly.  The  members 
of  the  staff  and  other  officers  visiting 
headquarters  talked  with  me  freely,  and 
all  assured  me  that  it  was  the  general's 
purpose  to  send  me  back  to  my  own  lines 
after  a  few  days.  Letters  were  brought 
to  me  addressed  to  Confederate  prisoners 
at  the  North,  and  I  was  asked  to  forward 
them  through  the  mail  on  my  return. 
Mr.  Venable  daily  sent  me  food  from  his 
own  table,  and  I  was  greatly  enjoying 
my  stay  in  the  Confederacy,  when  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day,  while  I  was 
talking  with  a  group  of  staff  officers  with 
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whom  I  was  going  over  some  of  the  bat- 
tles of  the  war,  an  officer  entered  Dr. 
Hamilton's  tent  and  said  I  would  be  held 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  that  a  guard 
was  already  in  waiting  to  take  me  away. 
The  officers  present,  including  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton, expressed  their  surprise  at  this  an- 
nouncement, and  said  they  could  give  no 
explanation  of  the  change  that  had  oc- 
curred in  General  Hill's  mind.  I  thanked 
them  for  their  kind  attentions,  gave  back 
the  letters  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
me,  and,  not  a  little  perplexed  at  the  sud- 
den change  in  my  prospects,  accompanied 
the  guard  as  in  a  cold,  drizzling  rain  he 
conducted  me  to  the  jail  in  Petersburg, 
where  I  spent  the  night. 

The  next  day  I  was  sent  to  Richmond. 
The  distance  is  about  twenty  miles,  but  a 
large  part  of  the  day  was  consumed  in 
making  the  journey,  so  slowly  did  the 
train  make  its  way,  and  so  frequent  and 
long  were  the  stops.  It  was  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  November  4th,  that  I  entered 
the  Libby.  Dick  Turner,  and  an  assistant 
of  kindred  spirit,  made  the  customary 
search,  showing  themselves  adepts  in 
rifling  pockets,  shaking  boots,  etc.  My 
money  they  took,  but  I  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain my  watch. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival  at  the 
Libby  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sheet  of 
letter  paper,  and  prepared  a  statement  of 
the  facts  concerning  my  capture.  This, 
addressed  to  General  Lee,  I  handed  to 
Dick  Turner  at  roll-call.  I  had  very 
grave  doubts  whether  the  document 
would  reach  its  destination,  but  I  made 
the  venture,  not  expecting  it  would  secure 
my  release,  but  desiring,  if  possible,  to 
learn  what  was  the  reason  why  General 
Hill  had  given  orders  for  my  retention  as 
a  prisoner  of  war. 

Several  weeks  passed  and  I  had  almost 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  my  com- 
munication had  in  some  way  miscarried, 
when  on  the  28th  of  November  my  state- 
ment was  returned,  well  covered  with  in- 
dorsements. From  these  I  learned  that 
General  Lee  received  the  communication, 
and  sent  it  to  General  A.  P.  Hill,  with  a 
request  for  his  statement  of  the  case. 
General  Hill,  in  a  lengthy  indorsement, 
replied  that  my  statement  to  General  Lee 
was  the  same  which  I  made  when  I  was 
brought  to  his  headquarters  on  the  day 
of  my  capture.  But,  on  investigating 
the  case,  he  said,  he  found  that  the  major 


of  the  Second  Misssissippi,  with  whom  I 
claimed  to  have  exchanged  papers  that 
morning,  had  been  absent,  wounded  for 
months.  Furthermore,  there  was  firing 
on  that  part  of  the  line  that  afternoon,  he 
said,  and  General  Heth  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  I  was  out  under  the  guise  of  ex- 
changing papers,  looking  over  the  ground 
preparatory  to  an  attack  on  the  Confed- 
erate line,  in  retaliation  for  the  capture  of 
the  picket  line  of  the  Second  Corps  by 
Mahone  a  night  or  two  before.  From 
these  facts,  he  continued,  I  considered 
him  a  prisoner  of  war  fairly  captured,  and 
forwarded  him  as  such.  General  Lee,  in 
his  indorsement,  added  that  from  these 
facts  as  set  forth  by  General  Hill  he  failed 
to  see  why  I  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  fairly  captured. 

I  go  back  now  to  the  day  of  my  cap- 
ture. The  lieutenant  on  the  post  in 
front  of  which  the  capture  was  made, 
finding  that  I  did  not  return,  reported  the 
fact  to  General  Curtin,  who  at  once  sent 
a  staff  officer  to  the  picket  line  to  look 
over  the  ground  and  obtain  additional 
facts,  if  possible,  concerning  the  capture. 
In  due  time  an  announcement  of  the  cap- 
ture reached  General  Meade,  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Without  seeking  any  further  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  the  officer,  General 
Meade  issued  an  order  November  7th 
dismissing  me  from  the  service  for  hav- 
ing in  violation  of  repeated  orders  held 
communication  with  the  enemy  by  an  in- 
terchange of  newspapers. 

The  order  in  due  time  reached  brigade 
headquarters,  but  without  promulgating 
it  General  Curtin  in  a  letter  called  Gen- 
eral Meade's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
when  the  orders  against  the  exchange 
of  newspapers  to  which  he  referred  were 
issued  I  was  absent  from  the  army  on 
account  of  wounds  received  in  action,  as 
was  he  also  himself;  that  on  our  return 
to  duty  the  exchange  of  newspapers  was 
a  matter  of  almost  daily  occurrence, 
General  Meade's  staff  officers  often  par- 
ticipating in  such  exchanges ;  that  ac- 
cordingly he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
any  such  orders,  indeed  that  he  himself 
had  no  knowledge  of  such  orders  until  he 
received  the  order  dismissing  me  from 
the  service;  and  he  therefore  hoped  that 
for  these  reasons,  and  also  on  account  of 
my  previous  good  record  as  an  officer, 
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which  he  placed  before  the  commanding 
general,  General  Meade  would  recall  his 
order  and  not  insist  upon  its  promulga- 
tion. General  Meade,  however,  was  in- 
exorable, and  the  order  having  reached 
the  War  Department,  received  the  for- 
mal approval  of  the  President,  an  an- 
nouncement of  which  was  made  Novem- 
ber 1 2th,  in  special  orders  from  the  Ad- 
jutant-General's office  in  Washington. 

The  promulgation  of  General  Meade's 
order  awakened  not  a  little  indignation 
among  my  brother  officers  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Massachusetts,  who  were  as  jeal- 
ous of  a  comrade's  good  name  as  they 
were  of  their  own;  and  they  at  once  set 
on  foot  measures  for  the  vindication  of 
my  character  and  conduct.  Tho  Gen- 
eral Meade  had  refused  to  allow  any 
weight  to  the  facts  presented  by  Gen- 
eral Curtin,  it  was  believed  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  show  a  different  spirit.  The 
great  right  of  petition  was  theirs,  and 
they  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
In  a  communication  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  af- 
ter referring  to  General  Meade's  order 
dismissing  me  from  the  service,  they 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  General 
Meade's  orders  against  the  exchange  of 
papers  were  issued  in  my  absence  from 
the  regiment  on  account  of  wounds  re- 
ceived at  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  and 
that  attention  had  not  been  called  to  such 
orders  since  my  return.  On  this  account 
and  because  of  my  record  as  an  officer, 
they  respectfully  requested  the  President 
to  revoke  General  Meade's  order  dismiss- 
ing me  from  the  service,  or  so  to  amend 
it  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  personal  defense. 

This  petition,  signed  by  all  the  officers 
in  the  regiment,  was  approved  at  brig- 
ade, division  and  corps  headquarters,  and 
was  sent  to  General  Meade.  As  nothing 
was  heard  from  it,  it  was  for  some  time 
supposed  that  General  Meade  stopped  the 
petition  at  his  headquarters,  and  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  1865,  a  second  petition,  ap- 
proved at  brigade  and  division  head- 
quarters, was  indorsed  by  Major-Gen- 
eral  John  G.  Parke  at  corps  headquarters 
with  these  words :  "  A  paper  of  similar 
import  was  forwarded  through  the  regu- 
lar channel  December  1st,  1864,  but  hear- 
ing nothing  from  it  in  reply  I  now  take 
the  liberty  to  divert  this  from  the  proper 
channel." 

General    Meade,    however,    had    not 


stopped  the  petition,  but  in  forwarding  it 
he  expressed  his  disapproval  in  a  lengthy 
letter,  in  which  he  begged  the  President 
to  allow  the  order  to  stand.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  exchange  of  newspapers 
at  Petersburg  had  become  a  matter  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  that  his  own 
staff  officers  were  as  guilty  as  any;  but 
the  good  of  the  service,  he  claimed,  ren- 
dered the  order  necessary,  and  he  closed 
the  communication  with  the  suggestive 
words  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  bear  him 
witness  that  he  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  ask  for  favors. 

Meanwhile  my  friends  at  home,  after 
learning  from  officers  in  the  regiment  the 
facts  that  have  already  been  recounted, 
had  not  been  inactive.  The  aid  of  our 
representative  to  Congress,  Hon.  Alex- 
ander H.  Rice,  and  of  both  the  Senators 
from  Massachusetts,  Hon.  Charles  Sum- 
ner and  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  was  early 
invoked.  Colonel  William  F.  Draper,  of 
my  regiment  (afterward  General  Dra- 
per), also  wrote  to  Governor  Andrew  an 
urgent  letter.  To  this  appeal  and  others 
like  it,  the  large  hearted  war  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  responded,  and  three 
days  later,  November  22d,  1864,  he  ad- 
dressed a  ringing  letter  to  President  Lin- 
coln, asking  for  a  reconsideration  of  his 
approval  of  General  Meade's  order.  Re- 
ferring to  my  unhappy  position,  he  said : 
"  He  is  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels,  and  has  had  no  opportunity  what- 
soever to  be  heard  in  his  own  defense. 
Whatever  may  be  the  offense  with  which 
he  is  charged,  or  whatever  may  be  his 
degree  of  culpability,  I  do  not  inquire ; 
but  I  base  my  request  upon  the  alleged 
fact  that  he  has  been  summarily  dismissed 
from  the  service  while  a  prisoner  of  war 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  no 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  in  his  own  de- 
fense has  been  afforded  to  him,  nor  any 
chance  for  explanation.  If  he  has  been 
guilty  of  any  military  crime,  no  word  of 
mine  shall  interfere  between  him  and  pun- 
ishment ;  but  in  his  behalf,  under  circum- 
stances so  hard  and  peculiar,  as  the  Gov- 
ernor of  his  State  and  the  signer  of  the 
commission  of  which  the  order  for  his 
dismissal  deprives  him,  I  most  respectful- 
ly remonstrate  against  such  order  as  it 
stands,  and  pray  as  a  matter  of  justice 
the  reconsideration  of  it,  and  its  sus- 
pension until  he  may  be  exchanged  and 
placed  in  a  position  where  defense  or  ex- 
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planation  may  be  possible.  His  charac- 
ter as  a  citizen  and  a  gentleman  at  home 
is  such  as  to  render  the  belief  almost  im- 
possible that  his  supposed  error  admits 
no  proper  defense."  The  extended  war 
correspondence  of  Governor  Andrew  can 
hardly  furnish  a  better  illustration  of  the 
personal  interest  with  which  he  followed 
and  sustained  the  loyal  sons  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  field. 

Papers  of  like  import,  from  persons 
high  in  public  and  private  life,  were  also 
addressed  to  the  President.  Mr.  Lin-» 
coin  at  length  sent  these  papers  to  Gen- 
eral Meade,  evidently  in  the  hope  that 
the  latter  would  relieve  him  of  the  neces- 
sity of  acting  in  opposition  to  his  ex- 
pressed wishes.  But  General  Meade  was 
still  inexorable,  and  asked  as  before  that 
his  order  might  be  allowed  to  stand. 

At   length   Hon.    Alexander   H.    Rice 
called  the  attention  of  Secretary  Stanton 
to  the  case.     The  latter  suggested  such 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  exchange — which 
was  asked  in  order  that  I  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  defend  myself — that  Mr. 
Rice  concluded  to  go  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent.    From  an  account  written  out  for 
me  quite  a  number  of  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Rice,  I  take  the  following :  He  went  alone 
and  found  the  President  alone.     When 
Mr.  Rice  made  known  his  errand  Mr. 
Lincoln  said  in  kindness,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  some  signs  of  weariness,  that 
he    was    familiar    with    the    case,    and 
tho    it    was    one    of    peculiar    hardship 
he  could  not  attend  to  individual  cases. 
He  had  no  doubt  but  that  there  were  a 
great  many  cases  of  peculiar  hardship  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  he  added : 
"It  is  all  that  I  can  do  to  hear  cases  in 
classes,  and  those  belonging  to  each  class 
must  abide  by  the  decision  made  for  that 
class."     Mr.  Rice  replied  that  he  appre- 
ciated  the   President's   position,   but  he 
thought  if  he  would  give  his  attention  to 
this  case  he  would  find  it  so  peculiar  that 
it  must  stand  alone,  and  that  accordingly 
the  President  in  hearing  it  would  not  de- 
part from  his  rule.     Mr.  Lincoln  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  crossed  his  knees,  and 
said :  "  Mr.  Rice,  go  on." 

Mr.  Rice  saw  that  he  had  the  ear  of 
the  President.  "  Here  is  a  man,"  he  said, 
"  who  in  the  summer  of  1862  was  a  stu- 
dent in  a  theological  seminary.  You 
called  for  three  hundred  thousand  men. 
He  left  his  books,  enlisted  as  a  private 


soldier,  has  been  promoted  through  the 
various  grades  to  be  a  captain  in  his  regi- 
ment, and  now,  without  any  fault  of  his 
own,  as  you  will  admit,  he  has  been  sum- 
marily dismissed  the  service  while  a  pris- 
oner in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  without 
any  opportunity  of  making  personal  de- 
fense. Is  it  right  to  leave  him  in  this  po- 
sition ?  Is  this  a  fitting  reward  for  more 
than  two  years  of  faithful  service  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  over  to  the  War 
Department,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  and 
state  this  case  to  General  Hitchcock  just 
as  you  have  stated  it  to  me,  and  say  to  him 
that  if  he  can  effect  an  exchange  of  the 
officer  I  desire  it  shall  be  done." 

Mr.  Rice  suggested  a  possible  diffi- 
culty from  the  fact  that  the  order  of  Gen- 
eral Meade  dismissed  me  from  the  serv- 
ice, and  on  this  account,  on  the  part  of 
the  Confederates,  there  might  be  an  ob- 
jection to  the  exchange.  The  President 
replied :  "  Say  to  General  Hitchcock,  in 
case  he  raises  that  point,  that  if  he  can 
take  care  of  the  exchange,  I  think  I  can 
take  care  of  the  rank." 

Mr.  Rice  at  once  made  his  way  to  the 
War  Department,  saw  General  Hitch- 
cock, and  stated  the  case  as  the  President 
requested.  General  Hitchcock  said  he 
was  familiar  with  it,  but  raised  the  point 
which  Mr.  Rice  had  anticipated.  Mr. 
Rice  then  delivered  the  President's  mes- 
sage, and  General  Hitchcock  replied,  ''If 
the  President  will  restore  this  officer  to 
his  rank  I  can  effect  the  exchange."  Mr. 
Rice  asked  General  Hitchcock  to  state 
this  in  a  note  to  the  President.  He  did 
so,  and  Mr.  Rice  returned  to  the  White 
House.  Here  he  met  Colonel  John  Hay, 
one  of  the  President's  private  secretaries. 
As  he  placed  General  Hitchcock's  note  in 
his  hand,  Colonel  Hay  said :  "  Burrage, 
was  he  at  Brown  a  few  years  ago  ?  " 
Mr.  Rice  replied  that  I  was  graduated 
at  Brown  in  1861.  "  I  remember  him," 
said  Colonel  Hay.  "  I  will  take  this  to 
the  President  at  once."  On  his  return 
from  the  President's  office  a  few  minutes 
later  he  informed  Mr.  Rice  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  revoked  General  Meade's  order 
and  restored  me  to  my  rank.  The  offi- 
cial order  announcing  the  revocation  was 
issued  at  the  War  Department  February 
7th,  1865. 

While  in  the  Libby  I  learned  from  an 
item  in  a  Richmond  paper  that  I  had  been 
dismissed  the  service  for  violation  of  re- 
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peatcd  orders.  My  surprise  can  well  be 
imagined.  But  I  was  sure  the  wrong 
would  be  wiped  out  when  the  facts  were 
understood.  I  did  not  believe  that  com- 
rades whose  fidelity  1  had  long  proved 
would  silently  allow  me  to  suffer  even 
the  slightest  injustice,  much  less  dis- 
missal from  the  service  upon  statements 
which  they  knew  to  be  utterly  without 
foundation.  And  my  mind  was  still  fur- 
ther relieved  when,  a  few  days  later,  in 
another  Richmond  paper,  I  learned  that 
Roger  A.  Pryor,  formerly  a  brigadier- 
general,  but  then  attached  to  General 
Lee's  headquarters  without  a  commission, 
had  been  captured  in  retaliation  for  my 
capture  and  sent  to  Fort  Lafayette  in 
New  York  harbor. 

After  my  capture,  as  I  subsequently 
learned,  General  Curtin  gave  instructions 
that  the  first  Confederate  officer  found 
approaching  our  lines  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging  newspapers  should  be  cap- 
tured in  retaliation  for  my  capture.  For 
a  while  the  enemy  made  no  attempt  to  ex- 
change at  that  point.  About  a  fortnight 
after,  however,  a  Confederate  officer 
came  out  near  where  I  was  captured  and 
waved  a  paper,  indicating  a  desire  to  ex- 
change. Captain  H.  O.  Dudley,  of  the 
Eleventh  New  Hampshire,  who  on  that 
day  was  in  command  of  the  picket  line  in 
our  front,  advanced  to  meet  the  Confed- 
erate, and,  drawing  his  revolver,  ordered 
him  to  move  toward  our  lines,  telling  him 
at  the  same  time  that  he  might  consider 
himself  a  prisoner  in  retaliation  for  my 
capture.  The  prisoner  proved  to  be 
Roger  A.  Pryor.  General  Parke,  in  for- 
warding him  to  General  Meade,  wrote : 
'  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  a  prisoner 
of  war,  Roger  A.  Pryor,  captured  on  our 
lines,  in  retaliation  for  the  capture  of  Cap- 
tain H.  S.  Burrage,  Thirty-sixth  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  ist  inst."  This  was  No- 
vember 27th,  1864.  General  Meade  dis- 
approved this  retaliating  capture,  but  de- 
clined to  accede  to  a  request  of  General 
C.  M.  Wilcox,  November  29th,  for  Pry- 
or's  release. 

From  some  of  General  Pryor's  friends 
I  soon  learned  that  they  desired  to  effect 
his  exchange ;  and  I  received  a  letter  from 
Governor  Smith,  of  Virgina,  saying  that 
Colonel  Ould,  the  Confederate  commis- 
sioner of  exchange,  would  release  me  at 
any  time  for  General  Pryor  on  the  ground 
that  I  was  improperly  seized  in  the  first 


place.  Meanwhile  I  had  been  transferred 
with  other  prisoners  from  the  Libby  to 
the  officers'  prison  at  Danville,  Va.  The 
order  of  the  President  revoking  General 
Meade's  order  was  dated  February 
7th.  February  15th  Colonel  Smith, 
the  Confederate  officer  in  charge  of 
the  Danville  prison,  received  orders 
to  send  one  thousand  prisoners  to 
Richmond  for  exchange.  February  17th, 
with  the  other  officers  at  Danville — be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred — I  was  on 
my  way  to  the  Confederate  capital.  On 
our  arrival  we  were  taken  to  the  Libby, 
where  we  remained  until  February  22d. 
On  that  day,  forever  memorable  to  us, 
we  left  Richmond,  and,  re-entering  our. 
lines  at  Varina,  came  once  more  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  At  Annapolis  I 
learned  that  the  President  had  revoked 
General  Meade's  order.  On  my  return  to 
Massachusetts  Governor  Andrew  offered 
me  a  major's  commission  in  a  new  regi- 
ment, but  I  preferred  to  return  to  the 
Thirty-sixth.  On  rejoining  my  regi- 
ment I  found  that  General  Curtin's  ad- 
jutant-general had  been  killed  at  Peters- 
burg, and  General  Curtin,  evidently  wish- 
ing to  repair  any  injustice  that  had  been 
done  to  me  by  General  Meade,  offered  me 
the  position,  and  I  remained  on  the  brig- 
ade staff  during  the  remainder  of  my 
service. 

The  Ninth  Corps,  not  long  after  the 
surrender  of  Lee,  was  ordered  to  Wash- 
ington. On  our  way  to  City  Point,  where 
we  were  to  embark  on  transports,  we  were 
to  pass  through  Petersburg.  The  brig- 
ade encamped  the  night  before  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  city,  and  in  the  early 
morning,  with  a  single  orderly,  I  rode 
into  Petersburg  in  advance  of  the  troops 
in  order  to  call  on  Mr.  Venable,  and  in 
person  thanked  him  for  his  kindness  to 
me  when  I  was  a  prisoner  at  General 
Hill's  headquarters  in  the  preceding  au- 
tumn. I  found  him  at  home,  and  it  was 
a  gratification  to  me  to  do  him  a  service 
which,  tho  slight,  was  heartily  rendered, 
and,  I  think,  as  heartily  appreciated. 
From  Mr.  Venable  I  learned  the  particu- 
lars of  General  Hill's  death  at  Peters- 
burg in  the  assault  of  our  troops  on  the 
2d  of  April.  I  also  learned  from  him  that 
General  Pryor  was  at  home — his  resi- 
dence then  was  in  Petersburg — and,  as  he 
offered  to  introduce  me,  I  accompanied 
him  to  General  Pryor's  home.     General 
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Pryor  received  me  most  courteously,  and  worthy,  and  acted  accordingly.     It  is  pos- 

gave  me  the  facts  concerning  my  cap-  sible  that  General  Lee  was  as  ignorant  of 

ture.     He  also  informed  me  that  the  per-  the  facts  in  the  case  as  was  General  Hill, 

son  with  whom  I  exchanged  papers  on  but  my  conversation  with  General  Pryor 

the  day  of  my  capture  was  not  an  of-  left  a  different  impression  on  my  mind, 

ficer,  but  General  Heth's  cousin,  and  that  What   were   the   reasons    for   General 

the  paper  the  courier  received  from  me  Meade's  extraordinary  course  in  this  af- 

was  carried  to  General  Heth.     He  him-  fair  I  am  unable  to  say.     Those  that  have 

self,  he  said,  had  a  talk  with  General  Lee  been   given   are   utterly   unworthy   of   a 

in  reference  to  my  capture,  and  urged  my  great  soldier.  Well  was  it  forme  that  I  had 

return  on  the  ground  that  our  men  would  faithful  friends  in  and  out  of  the  army : 

certainly  retaliate.  that  Alexander  H.  Rice  was  at  that  time 

I  had  at  length  learned  who  it  was  with  a    member    of    Congress    from   Massa- 

whom  I  had  exchanged  papers  on  that  chusetts ;  that  John  A.  Andrew  was  Gov- 

to  me  eventful  November  1st,  1864.  Gen-  ernor  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  especial- 

eral  Hill,  I  am  satisfied,  was  honest  in  his  ly   that   one   who   loved   justice   as   did 

view  of  my  capture.     He  regarded  the  Abraham  Lincoln  was  President  of  the 

report  made  by  General  Heth  as  trust-  United  States. 

Portland,  Me. 


The    Cuban    School    Question. 

By  Albert  Gardner  Robinson. 

THE  Cuban  school  question  bids  fair  that  a  vast  and  successful  school  system 
to    develop    into    a    controversy,  could  be  constructed  from  very  raw  ma- 
Controversies  of  that  nature  are  terial  within  a  very  brief  period, 
wholly  sure  to  develop  two  facts:  First,  He  appears  to  have  wanted  an  imme- 
that  neither  party  to  it  is  entirely  right,  diate  provision  for  every  possible  pupil  in 
and  second,  that  in  the  efforts  of  the  par-  the  island.     The  development  of  his  idea 
ties  to  establish  themselves    many  state-  appeared  to  the  authorities  as  somewhat 
ments  will  be  made  which  are  distinctly  too  aerial  and  too  greatly  lacking  in  sys- 
misleading  without  being  distinctly  false,  tematic  organization.     Work  was  going 
Briefly  stated,  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  on  throughout  the  island,  but  the  authori- 
are  ascertainable  here,  are  somewhat  as  ties  were  unable  to  obtain   satisfactory 
follows  :  On  November  2d,   1899,  Prof,  reports  of  real  progress.     Money  was  be- 
Alexis  E.  Frye  was  appointed  (by  Civil  ing  spent  in  large  amounts,  but  no  ade- 
Order   No.   210)    as   Superintendent  of  quate  system  was  in  operation  by  which 
Schools  of  Cuba.       On  December  6th,  it  could  be  determined  whether  the  sums 
1899,  a  general  school  law,  drafted  along  were  being  effectively  and  economically 
lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Frye,  was  issued  expended.     Mr.  Frye's  idea  appeared  to 
as  Civil  Order  No.  226.     Under  the  pro-  be  the  establishment  of  schools.    The  idea 
visions  of  this  law  Mr.  Frye  proceeded  of  the   administration  was  that   schools 
with  an  extensive  organization  of  schools  should  be  established,  but  it  also  felt  that 
throughout  the  island.     In  his  operations  the  process  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
he  was   supported   by   General   Brooke,  system  which  should  secure  economy  and 
during  the  brief  remaining  time  of  his  efficiency.     Upon   that   work,   with   per- 
command,  and  by  his  successor,  General  haps  an  underlying  question  as  to  which 
Wood.     This  support  is  amply  evidenced  was  the  supreme  authority  in  the  matter, 
by  the  appropriation  of  large  sums  of  the   Superintendent  and   the   Governor- 
money  in  the  furtherance  of  Mr.  Frye's  General  seem  to  have  split, 
plans.     Mr.  Frye  is  a  man  of  large  ideas  My  inference  from  all  that  comes  to  me 
and  unlimited  enthusiasm.     But  it  is  evi-  from  both  sides  is  that  General  Wood,  in 
dent  that  he  is  more  enthusiastic  than  a  manner  which  is  somewhat  characteris- 
practical,  and  that  he  ended  in  a  belief  tic,   failed  to  act  with   sufficient  frank- 
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ness  and  decision.       He  was  convinced  country  as  the  United  States  the  relative 

that  the  process  employed  was  unbusi-  value  and  efficiency  of  Orders  Nos.  226 

ncsslike,  and  that  under  it  he  could  not  and  368  would  be  a  matter  rather  of  fact 

obtain  that  specific  information  regard-  than  of  opinion.     In  Cuba  it  is  quite  a 

ing  expenditures  and  results  which,  as  matter  of  opinion.     The  truth  is  that  it 

the  responsible  head  of  affairs,  it  was  his  would  be  practically  impossible  to  draft 

duty  to  obtain.     As  that  responsible  head  a  law  which  would  be  accurately  adapt- 

it  would  probably  have  been  better  to  call  able  to  the  existing  situation  in  Cuba, 

Mr.  Frye  sharply  to  account,  and  to  in-  and  that  almost  any  fairly  adequate  law 

sist  upon  a  more  competent  system  of  re-  would  serve  reasonably  well  as  a  nucleus 

ports  and  returns.     Civil  Order  No.  231,  and  a  working  basis, 

under  date  of  June  5th,  1900,  was  a  step  The  Cuban  school  field  is  one  in  which 

toward  obtaining  specific  information  re-  illiteracy  dominates  by  a  large  majority, 

garding  expenditures,  and  its  suspension  The  old  Spanish  laws  were  excellent  as 

of  the  $50  allotment  provided  for  in  Para-  a  system,  but  their  application  was  ut- 

graph  VII  of  Order  No.  226  has  been  terly  inadequate,  crude  and  productive  of 

construed  into  an  act  of  opposition,  on  but  trivial   results.     Not  only  were  no 

the  part  of  General  Wood,  to  the  proper  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  Cuban 

extension   of  the   school   system.     This  children  of  school  age  in  attendance  upon 

charge  does  not,  in  view  of  all  the  facts  the  schools ;  there  was,  in  addition  to  that, 

of  the  case,  appear  to  be  warranted.     It  the   marked   incompetence   of   many   of 

does  appear  to  be  fairly  controverted  by  those  who  taught.     The  Cuban  census  of 

the  fact  that  General  Wood  has  author-  1895  gives  j66  private  and  910  public 

ized  and  indorsed  an  expenditure,  during  schools,  with  64,996  scholars.     Very  few 

1900,  of  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  revenue  of  these  teachers  were  qualified,  accord- 

of  the  island  for  school  and  educational  ing  to  modern  accepted  standards,  for  the 

purposes  alone.  work  which  they  were  doing.     It  is  esti- 

Failing  to  obtain  satisfactory  reports,  mated  that  on  January  1st,  1899,  no  more 

and    believing    that    the    School    Law,  than  about  200  institutions  worthy  the 

drafted  as  Civil  Order  No.  226,  was  in-  name  of  schools  were  in  operation  in  the 

adequate,  General  Wood  requested  Lieu-  island  of  Cuba.    .Within  less  than  a  year 

tenant    M.    E.    Hanna,    of    the    Second  from  the  date  of  his  appointment  Mr. 

United  States  Cavalry,  serving  as  a  mem-  Frye's   energy  and   enthusiasm   enabled 

ber  of  his  staff,  to  prepare  a  substitute  him   to   set   in   some  kind  of  operation 

law.     An  effort  has  been  made  to  dis-  schools  to  the  number  of  3,000,  with  a 

credit  Mr.  Hanna  in  some  directions  by  reported  daily  attendance  of  about  130,- 

alleging  his  relationship  as  son  or  nephew  000  pupils  under  about  3,500  teachers, 

to  Senator  Mark  Hanna,  of  Ohio.     Any  It  was  unquestionably  a  great  work,  and 

such  statement  is  wholly  incorrect.     Mr.  the  results  certainly  justified  even  an  ex- 

Hanna  hails  from  Ohio,  but  is  not  im-  travagant  expenditure.     The  amount  ex- 

mediately,  if  at  all,  related  to  the  Senator,  pended   during   1900  approximates  $3,- 

In  drafting  a  new  law  Mr.  Hanna  fol-  500,000. 

lowed  somewhat  the  lines  of  the  Ohio  But  that  work  being  done,  the  schools 

law,  because  of  a   familiarity  acquired  being  under  way,  altho  but  little  more 

during  some  four  years  of  experience  in  than  one-third  of  the  children  of  the  is- 

that  State  in  connection  with  educational  land  were   in  attendance,   it   was   quite 

work  prior  to  his  entrance  to  West  Point,  time  for  the  reduction  of  the  work  to  a 

The  draft  prepared  was  accepted  after  businesslike    and    systematic    basis,    in 

certain  modifications,  and  was  issued  as  which  there  should  appear  all  the  details 

Civil    Order    No.    368,    under    date    of  of  first  cost  and  later  outlay  and  running 

August  1st,  1900.  expense  of  each  of  these  many  schools. 

The  supporters  of  Mr.  Frye  assert  that  Mr.  Frye's  method  essayed  to  deal  di- 

the  law  is  unfitted  to  the  needs  and  re-  rectly,  from  Havana  headquarters,  with 

quirements   of  the   situation ;  that   it  is  each  of  the  institutions.    The  result  could 

opposed  by  the  Cubans ;  and  that,  under  only  be  crude  and   incomplete   returns, 

its  operations  the  whole  school  system  often  unduly  delayed,  and  a  result  which 

threatens  to  become  a  wreck.     As  a  gen-  was  little  better  than  a  tangle.     A  more 

eral  principle  for  application  in  such  a  efficient  system  was  imperative,  and  Gen- 
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eral  Wood  recognized  the  fact.  Lieuten- 
ant Hanna  was  assigned  to  the  duty  of 
preparing  what  may  be  called  a  system  of 
bookkeeping  for  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

I  spent  several  hours,  a  few  days  ago, 
in  personal  inspection  of  the  results  of 
Mr.  Hanna's  work.  I  called  for  details 
regarding  the  number  and  location  of 
schools,  the  number  of  teachers  and  of 
pupils,  the  text-books,  school  furniture 
and  general  outfit,  the  cost  of  books, 
equipment,  rental  and  many  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  work.  In  reply  to 
every  question  which  I  asked,  I  was 
either  promptly  shown  a  table,  a  sched- 
ule, or  a  report,  or  told  why  an  answer 
could  not  be  explicitly  given.  I  called 
for  an  illustration  of  the  old  method,  that 
which  obtained  prior  to  Mr.  Hanna's  ap- 
pointment to  the  department.  Between 
that  and  the  present  system  a  parallel 
would  lie  with  the  keeping  of  the  ac- 
counts of  a  business  house  having  3,000 
customers,  in  a  book  which  trade  knows 
as  a  "  blotter,"  and  an  adequate  system 
of  "  double  entry,"  which  will  show  the 
exact  state  of  every  account  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Frye's  object  appeared  to  be  the 
doing   of    things,    the    establishment    of 


schools.  General  Wood's  idea  appears, 
in  the  school  matter,  to  be  the  doing  of 
things  properly,  with  a  clear  knowledge 
of  what  was  being  done,  how  it  was  be- 
ing done  and  what  it  cost  to  do  it.  I  am, 
perhaps,  one  of  General  Wood's  most 
severe  critics,  but  in  this  matter  I  stand 
quite  squarely  with  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral. I  do  not  hesitate  to  accord  to  Mr. 
Frye  unlimited  praise  and  credit  for  the 
work  which  he  accomplished  in  rous- 
ing both  Cuba  and  the  United  States  to 
an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  education 
of  Cuban  children,  and  also  in  the  educa- 
tion of  those  who  are  to  teach  Cuban 
children.  With  that  work  of  organiza- 
tion, his  most  effective  work  apparently 
ceased,  and  a  day  arrived  which  General 
Wood  recognized  as  demanding  more  of 
order,  system  and  business  method.  The 
method  by  which  General  Wood  effected 
an  eminently  desirable  curtailment  of 
Mr.  Frye's  general  duties,  seeking  to 
limit  that  official's  power  to  the  depart- 
ment for  which  he  seemed  best  fitted,  is 
the  point  upon  which  the  General  has  laid 
himself  open  to  criticism,  and  which  will 
probably  furnish  the  basis  for  charges 
and  accusations  against  him  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Frye's  adherents. 

Havana,  Cuba. 
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By  Prof.   Edwin  E.   Slosson, 

Of  the  University  of  Wyoming. 


THE  women  of  our  town  formed  a 
club.  At  first  I  supposed  it  was  one 
of  numerous  organizations  de- 
signed for  the  reform  of  the  opposite  sex. 
It  shows  the  superior  altruism  of  women 
that  they  are  always  forming  societies  for 
the  abolition  of  the  vices  of  the  men  and 
rarely  for  those  of  the  women.  Their 
unselfishness  in  this  respect  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  because,  of  course,  it  would 
be  so  much  easier  for  the  sex  to  reform  it- 
self, tho  probably  woman  is  laboring  so 
hard  at  the  beam  which  is  in  her  brother's 
eye  that  she  has  no  time  to  pay  attention 
to  the  mote  which  is  in  her  own  eye. 

But  as  time  went  on  I  found  my  own 
vices  were  not  attacked ;  and  when  I 
learned  that  the  club  was  not  reforma- 
tory but  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  art, 


the  study  of  literature  and  history,  and 
the  practice  of  domestic  and  political 
economy,  I  not  only  allowed  my  wife  and 
mother-in-law  to  join,  but  applied  for 
membership  myself.  Greatly  to  my  sur- 
prise I  was  told  that  I  was  constitutional- 
ly ineligible;  that  it  was  a  woman's  club 
and  no  man  could  join.  This  seemed  in- 
credible in  a  State  where  the  women 
have  acquired  all  the  political  preroga- 
tives of  the  men  while  retaining  all  the 
personal  privileges  peculiar  to  the  sex 
elsewhere.  Was  it  possible  that  emanci- 
pated woman  is  bent  on  the  same  policy 
of  exclusion  which  has  for  so  many 
centuries  been  the  reproach  of  dom- 
inant man?  Must  the  age-long  conflict 
be  fought  over  again  with  the  men  as 
Uitlanders?     Have  women  pleaded   for 
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the  open  door  to  church,  school,  business 
and  social  organizations  only  to  slam  it 
in  the  face  of  the  men  who  admitted 
them  ? 

At  the  first  public  reception  of  the 
Woman's  Club  I  presented  this  view  to 
one  of  the  prominent  officials,  and  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  there  was  no  prej- 
udice against  men  as  men.  It  was  merely 
because  men  were  so  engrossed  in  busi- 
ness and  material  interests  that  they 
cared  nothing  for  the  higher  objects  of 
the  club;  so  none  of  them  would  join  if 
they  were  permitted.  I  hastened  to  as- 
sure her  of  the  contrary  by  expressing 
my  desire  to  join.  She  replied  that  no 
doubt  the  ladies  would  be  delighted  to  ad- 
mit me  (come  to  full  stop  here  and  wait 
for  bow),  but  it  would  not  do;  for  if  they 
let  me  in  all  the  men  in  town  would  want 
to  join.  There  seemed  to  me  a  discrep- 
ancy in  this  argument  somewhere,  but 
before  I  could  point  it  out  to  her  she  was 
called  away  by  her  official  duties. 

The  next  lady  I  approached  on  the 
subject  replied  very  sweetly  that  the  la- 
dies were  just  beginning,  and  were  so 
ignorant  of  parliamentary  law  and  such 
things  that  they  did  not  want  to  admit 
the  men  who  knew  all  .about  such  things 
for  fear  of  ridicule.  I  told  her  that  we 
would  all  be  willing  to  come  into  the  club 
and  teach  the  ladies ;  but  she  answered  in 
an  altered  tone  that  she  did  not  know  of 
any  men  in  town  who  could  teach  the 
Woman's  Club  anything.  I  thought 
there  was  a  fallacy  here,  too,  but,  as  I 
was  saying  over,  "  Barbara,  celarent, 
darii — arma  virumqite  cano"  in  order  to 
detect  it,  she  left  to  receive  some  guests. 
She  was  sorry,  however,  to  interrupt  so 
interesting  a  conversation.     She  said  so. 

So  was  I ;  but  I  soon  met  another  lady 
manager  (I  believe  that  is  the  title,  tho 
it  sounds  like  pleonasm.  Why  add  the 
word  manager?).  She  said  that  the  men 
could  not  attend  the  meetings  of  the  club 
because  they  were  held  in  the  afternoon. 
I  suggested  changing  the  time  to  even- 
ing, but  she  answered  that  that  was  im- 
possible, because  there  were  no  men  in 
the  club  and  the  ladies  could  not  go  out 
alone  in  the  evening.  Here  also  the  ends 
of  the  argument  were  so  neatly  tucked  in 
that  it  was  like  a  Gordian  knot. 

Thinking  over  the  matter  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  possibly  I  was  excluded 
because  it  was  thought  I  was  too  ignorant 


to  take  advantage  of  the  work  of  the 
club,  or  out  of  sympathy  with  the  faith 
of  its  members.  So  I  found  a  lady  sit- 
ting behind  the  piano,  and,  placing  my 
chair  across  the  only  exit,  1  started  to 
prove  to  her  how  competent  I  was  to  en- 
ter any  department  of  the  club.  In  par- 
liamentary law  I  knew  when  a  motion  to 
adjourn  is  in  order,  and  could  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  the  Previous  Question.  I 
pronounced  economics  with  as  short  an 
e  and  as  strongly  accented  as  anybody  in 
the  country,  and  this  in  itself  was  enough 
to  prove  I  belonged  to  the  new  school.  I 
could  argue  in  favor  of  giving  over  all 
natural  and  some  of  the  unnatural  mo- 
nopolies to  the  city  councilmen  who  had 
shown  their  financial  ability  by  getting 
rich  on  a  small  salary  in  a  few  years.  I 
could  calculate  how  many  calories  you 
could  get  for  a  cent  in  codfish,  and  I 
could  prove  that  we  ought  to  eat  only 
nuts  and  fruit  because  the  monkeys  who 
did  not  have  anything  else  lived  on  this 
diet,  and  who  are  we  that  we  should 
question  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors? 
As  for  history,  I  was  equally  at  home  in 
any  historical  epoch  used  by  recent  nov- 
elists and  could  talk  fluently  of  the  time 
when  Richard  Carvel  was  in  flower.  As 
for  my  knowledge  of  literature  I  could 
narrate  all  the  love  affairs  of  Goethe  and 
Shelley,  and  show  how  each  was  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  their  poetic 
genius.  I  was  as  well  informed  on  the 
literature  of  Guatemala  as  any  one  I 
knew  of,  and  I  was  especially  competent 
to  interpret  English  literature  because  I 
had  visited  the  Poets'  Corner  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

I  could  distinguish  at  sight  between  a 
Ribera  and  a  Fra  Angelico,  even  when 
disguised  in  penny  pictures.  I  could 
name  the  seven  lamps  of  architecture,  and 
explain  why  these  old  lamps  must  never 
be  exchanged  for  new.  I  was  eligible  to 
the  Department  for  the  Training  of  Chil- 
dren because  of  my  sympathy  with  their 
belief  in  the  Occidental  suttee,  the  self- 
immolation  of  parents  on  the  altar  of  their 
children,  and  I  had  faith  in  their  prin- 
ciple that  there  should  be  no  government 
of  children  except  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  governed. 

When  I  had  finished,  or  to  speak  more 
accurately,  when  I  had  talked  for  a  long 
time,  the  lady  remarked  that  if  I  knew  as. 
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much  as  I  thought  I  did  she  did  not  see  cause  I  was  not  good  looking,  or  because 

why  I  needed  to  join  the  Woman's  Club.  I  did  not  dress  in  good  taste ;  but,  looking 

The  tone  of  the  reply  conveyed  the  im-  around  the  room,  I  soon  convinced  my- 

pression  that  it  was  A  Motion  to  Lay  on  self  that  that  could  not  be  the  reason.     I 

the  Table,  and  I  could  tell  merely  from  mean,    of    course,    because    the    ladies 

the  expression  on  her  face  and  without  looked  too  kind-hearted  to  exclude  any 

looking  at  Reed's  Rules  that  the  question  one  for  such  a  cause.     So  I  do  not  know 

was  not  debatable.     We  adjourned  sine  to  this  day  why  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 

die.  Woman's   Club.     Perhaps  they   will   let 

As  I  sat  alone  in  the  corner  the  thought  me  in  when  they  learn  from  this  how  I 

occurred  to  me  that  I  was  excluded  be-  feel  about  it. 

Laramie,  Wyoming, 
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By   Sophia  Antoinette  Walker. 

THE  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  travel."  One  sees  this  home-coming  in 
Fine  Arts  at  Philadelphia  is  hold-  Mr.  C.  H.  Davis,  to  whose  serene,  great 
ing  its  seventieth  exhibition,  while  landscape  the  Lippincott  prize  falls  this 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  of  New  year.  It  is  instructive  to  see  how  well 
York  is  holding  its  seventy-sixth.  Both  his  minor  canvases  look  beside  the  fine 
invite  sculpture,  but  the  Pennsylvania  landscape  by  M.  Besnard.  Mr.  Chase  is 
Academy  is  hospitable  also  to  water  col-  more  conservative,  but  he  would  not  have 
ors  and  drawings.  With  its  mighty  grasp  painted  in  just  that  way  the  well  drawn 
on  good  things,  foreign  and  home  made,  portrait  of  a  young  lady  in  dinner  dress, 
unknown  and  renowned,  old  school  and  one  of  his  best  works,  had  he  not  felt  the 
new  school,  it  has  become  the  index  to  influence  of  the  past  few  years, 
art  tendencies.  There,  it  is  evident  at  a  There  are  two  superb  portraits  in  the 
glance  that  the  high-keyed  picture  fos-  end  gallery.  Mr.  Sargent's  three-quar- 
tered by  admiration  for  M.  Monet,  has  ters  length  of  General  Ian  Hamilton  in 
gone,  and  the  low-keyed,  admirably  har-  uniform,  his  hands  resting  on  his  sword, 
monious  tone-picture  of  Whistlerian  an-  is  a  noble  and  most  satisfying  painting, 
cestry  is  in  possession.  The  "American  no  less  in  the  quality  of  scarlet,  of  back- 
school  "  so  fondly  dreamed  of  would  ground  and  of  flesh,  than  in  the  character 
seem  to  be  drawing  near  when  so  many  drawing  of  the  man  so  unconsciously 
young  and  well  trained  artists  have  a  posed.  If  he  be  a  typical  Englishman, 
common  aim  (as  Messrs.  E.  H.  Bar-  n^ar  by  is  a  typical  American — one  of 
nard,  Beale,  Breckenridge,  Cooper,  Lincoln's  "  plain  people,"  drawn  by  Mr. 
Darling,  Gauley,  Glackens,  Henri,  Eakins ;  angular,  ill  dressed,  with  feet 
Hopkinson,  Maurer,  H.  D.  Murphy,  rather  apart,  head  bowed  in  thought, 
Rolshoven,  Rook,  Weyl  and  Young,  hands  deep  in  pockets,  he  is  evidently  go- 
with  Messrs.  Redfield  and  Schofield,  ing  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject  by  his 
pushing  each  other  everywhere  for  own  original  mental  processes.  What  is 
prizes,  and  Misses  Goodwin  and  K.  A.  it,  if  not  the  power  of  thought  which 
Abbott)  ;  especially  as  their  leader  is  him-  rivets  one  before  that  portrait  and 
self  an  American,  at  least  by  birth  and  crowns  it  superb? 

choice,  if  not  by  residence.    They  are  at-        Mr.  Winslow  Homer's  picture,  "  The 

tacking  the  tone  problem  as  a  dozen  years  Signal  of  Distress  "  shows  a  white  flag 

ago  everybody  was  working  at  the  problem  fluttering  from  a  hulk  that  seems  to  be 

of  sunlight  and  vibration  of  atmosphere,  coming  broadside  borne  by  waves  level 

When  they  find  themselves  at  last,  as  the  with  the  pier  where  swings  on  davits  the 

elder  set  has  done,  they  will  come  home,  ready  lifeboat.     It  has  intense  human  in- 

so  to  speak,  with  the  "  polish  of  foreign  terest   with   much  of  that   "  knowledge 
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never  learned  in  schools  "  so  despised  by 
our  self-exiled  Paris-Americans,  and  it 
has  unusually  lovely  color.  Miss  Beaux, 
Messrs.  John  La  Farge,  Melchers,  J.  Mc- 
Clure  Hamilton,  Thayer,  all  have  im- 
portant portrait  or  figure  paintings ;  Mr. 
Vonnoh  has  rendered  his  bride  (once 
Miss  Bessie  Potter,  the  sculptress),  a 
poetic  portrait  of  a  man  by  Mr.  Branda- 
gee  has  a  haunting  subtlety,  Mr.  Zorn 
has  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Halsey 
Ives,  and  an  impressive  group  of  paint- 
ings by  Mr.  John  Alexander,  who  is  com- 
ing to  reside  in  New  York,  includes  his 
famous  portrait  of  M.  Rodin  the  sculp- 
tor. Mr.  Alexander  Harrison  has  also 
come  home  to  stay,  giving  the  opportuni- 
ty to  secure  seven  paintings  for  this  ex- 
hibition, including  the  great  canvas  "Af- 
ter the  Tempest,"  which  in  comparison 
with  Mr.  Harrison's  similar  work  of 
eleven  years  ago  owned  by  the  Academy 
seems  to  show  growth  in  synthesis,  in 
linear  composition,  and  in  the  mellowed 
color  pervading  sunset  reach  and  subsid- 
ing sea.  There  could  hardly  be  contrast 
more  striking  than  may  be  observed  in 
turning  from  "After  the  Tempest "  to 
Mr.  Whistler's  "  Nocturne,  Southamp- 
ton Water,"  with  cart-wheel  moon  low 
in  the  sky — the  kind  of  thing  so  simple 
until  you  try  to  do  it ! 

Other  works  marked  by  strong  indi- 
viduality are  Mr.  Ben  Foster's  prize  pic- 
ture from  Pittsburg,  a  shore  study  by 
Mr.  Childe  Hassam,  a  bold  hillside  by 
Mr.  Vander  Weyden,  "  The  Hemlock 
Pool  "  by  Mr.  Twachtman,  a  bold  head- 
land upon  "  The  Newfoundland  Coast  " 
by  Mr.  Davies,  a  fine  group  of  landscapes 
by  Mr.  Ranger,  "  Christ  Among  the  Doc- 
tors "  and  other  Biblical  subjects  by  Mr. 
Tanner  and  rather  a  remarkable  compo- 
sition by  Mr.  Schumacher  called  "  Build- 
ing a  City." 

Other  young  people  from  whom  we 
shall  probably  hear  again  are  Messrs. 
Sloan,  Anderson,  Thomas,  Symons,  Sax- 
ton  and  Marsh,  and  Misses  Janet  Wheel- 
er, Belle  Havens,  and  Antoinette  de  F. 
Parsons. 

In  fact,  in  both  Academies  the  work  of 
women  is  unusually  good.  The  prizes  in 
Philadelphia  have  not  been  declared  at 
this  writing,  but  in  New  York  the  second 
Hallgarten  prize  was  given  to  Miss  Mc- 
Chesney  for  a  portrait  rnost  delicate  in 


flesh  tones  which  she  calls  "A  Good 
Story,"  while  the  third  Hallgarten  prize 
falls  to  Miss  Matilda  Browne  for  a  cat- 
tle painting  called  "  Repose,"  with  misty 
evening  effect,  freely  painted  and  well 
composed ;  and  the  Dodge  prize,  open  to 
women  only,  is  awarded  to  Miss  Theresa 
Hart  for  portraits.  A  gold  medal  found- 
ed in  honor  of  his  father  by  Mr.  George 
Inness,  Jr.,  is  given  for  the  first  time  to 
Mr.  Bruce  Crane  for  "  the  best  landscape 
in  the  exhibition."  The  first  Hallgarten 
prize  comes  to  Mr.  Schofield,  already  al- 
luded to,  for  a  beautifully  toned  but  in- 
tensely dreary  suicide-provoking  picture 
called  "  Winter  Evening,"  while  the 
Thomas  B.  Clarke  prize,  changed  in  con- 
ditions from  purchase  to  a  money  prize 
with  option  of  purchase,  is  won  by  a 
scholarly  interpretation  of  "  The  Flight 
into  Egypt  "  by  Mr.  William  Fair  Kline. 

Really,  while  there  are  many  pictures 
of  great  merit  at  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy, there  are  few,  if  any,  great  pictures. 
The  reason  why  Messrs.  Thayer,  La 
Farge,  Homer,  Sargent,  Whistler,  Bes- 
nard,  Zorn,  Tryon,  etc.,  send  their  pic- 
tures to  Philadelphia  and  the  younger 
painters  follow  on  so  far  as  they  may,  is 
to  be  found,  not  in  the  homelessness  of 
the  Academy,  for  its  pictures  were  never 
hung  to  better  advantage  than  upon  the 
walls  of  the  galleries  of  the  American 
artists,  nor  because  of  the  greater  prizes 
offered  at  the  Quaker  City,  but  because 
the  managing  director  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Academy  is  "  managing  "  all  the  year 
around,  cultivating  the  best  relations 
with  the  artists  and  getting  their  best 
work.  When  the  ship  from  the  Exposi- 
tion comes  in  more  than  seventy  canvases 
of  the  Paris-American  section  will  be 
hung  upon  their  walls.  From  three  to 
five  times  the  paintings  are  offered  for  se- 
lection in  Philadelphia  and  the  throngs  of 
visitors  are  in  proportion  greater  than  in 
New  York.  As  the  sculptors  live  gen- 
erally in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 
and  their  products  are  difficult  to  ship, 
the  showing  of  sculpture  is  not  inferior 
in  New  York.  Mr.  D.  C.  French  is  im- 
partial to  both. 

But  is  it  not  a  pity  that  the  "  National  " 
Academy  should  not  be  as  comprehensive 
and  as  useful  in  cultivating  the  popular 
taste  as  a  State  Academy  ?  Could  not  an- 
other "  managing  director  "  be  found  ? 

New  York  City. 
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Gen    Cox's  Reminiscences  of  the  burg,  the  Shenandoah  Valley  operations 

C     '\    W-     *  and  Grant's  remorseless  driving  Lee  back 

Lyivil    war.  to  Richmond  for  his  final  surrender,  are 

The  manuscript  of  these  volumes  was  for  the  same  reason  passed  over, 
wholly  completed,  and  about  four  hundred  The  "  Atlanta"  campaign,  the  "March 
pages  printed  and  revised  by  the  author,  to  the  Sea  "  and  "  The  Battle  of  Frank- 
several  weeks  before  his  death  at  Mag-  lin,"  having  been  treated  in  special  mon- 
nolia,  Mass.,  in  August,  1900.  The  re-  ographs,  are  not  discussed  again  in  the 
mainder  of  the  work  has  been  carried  present  work. 

through  the  press  by  his  friend,  William  The  field  that  remains  is,  however,  a 

C.  Cochran,  of  Cincinnati,  who  has  given  large  one  and  in  many  of  its  parts  one 

to  it  the  same  careful  attention  it  would  that   has   remained   in   considerable   ob- 

have  received  from  the  author  himself,  scurity;   for  example,  the  campaign   in 

As     compared     with     his     "  Atlanta,"  Western  Virginia,  where  McClellan  saw 

:<  March  to  the  Sea  "  and  "  The  Battle  of  his  first  service  in  the  war.     The  whole 

•Franklin,"  these  volumes  show  much  the  Knoxville  campaign  and  the  liberation  of 

same  ability  as  a  military   writer    and  Eastern  Tennessee  is  a  subject  on  which 

critic,  the  same  insight  and  judgment,  General  Cox's  Reminiscences  throw  new 

the  same  calmness  and  fairness  of  mind  and  very  interesting  light, 

and  the  same  mastery  of  a  direct  and  in-  He   was   himself   one   of   those   who, 

teresting  English  style.  when  Sumter  was  fired  on,  April  12th, 

The  work  is,  however,  larger  in  scope,  1861,  responded  to  Lincoln's  call  and  en- 
probably  more  mature  in  its  conclusions,  listed  for  the  war.  He  proved  to  be  one 
utters  them  on  a  larger  variety  and  num-  of  the  civilian  officers  who  had  in  them 
ber  of  questions,  and  is  by  far  the  most  a  genuine  instinct  for  soldiering.  He 
important  work  General  Cox  has  left  us.  worked  hard,  studied  hard,  read  books  on 
His  study  of  the  Second  "  Bull  Run  as  the  art  and  history  of  war,  devoted  him- 
Connected  with  the  Fitz-John  Porter  self  to  the  art  and  science  of  war  like  a 
Case,"  tho  he  did  not  recall  it  and  his  cadet  at  West  Point,  and  between  the 
readers  are  referred  to  it  in  this  work,  we  actual  responsibility  of  duty  in  the  field 
leave  out  of  the  list  as  a  less  happy  in-  and  close  study  carried  on  by  himself,  in 
vestigation,  where  he  was  led  astray  by  two  years  won  the  confidence  of  the  best 
the  excess  of  his  merits.  He  takes  him-  heads  among  the  regulars  and  their  rec- 
self  a  modified  tone  as  to  this  book  in  the  ommendation  for  the  highest  commands 
present  work,  where  he  seems,  in  two  in  the  volunteer  service.  How  he 
places,  to  concede  the  insecurity  of  the  achieved  all  this  and  transformed  himself 
evidence  on  which  General  Porter  was  from  a  lawyer  into  one  of  the  best  Major- 
condemned  in  the  first  trial.  Generals  in  the  whole  army  is  a  modestly 

The  parts  of  the  war  which  come  up  told  story  which  the  attentive  reader  can 
in  the  volume  are  those  with  which  Gen-  pick  out  for  himself  from  these  volumes, 
eral  Cox  himself  had  a  more  or  less  per-  The  most  interesting  parts  of  the  work 
sonal  connection,  tho  fortunately  for  us  are  perhaps  the  careful  and  closely  stud- 
he  does  not  limit  himself  strictly  to  fields  ied  account  of  the  author's  first  campaign 
on  which  he  was  in  actual  service.  Gen-  in  Western  Virginia,  under  General  Mc- 
eral  Grant's  operations  in  the  West,  at  Clellan,  a  piece  of  work  that  has  not  been 
Pittsburg,  Lansing  and  Lookout  Moun-  done  so  well  nor  so  fully  before ;  the 
tain,  are  omitted.  McClellan's  operations  chapters  on  Burnside  in  East  Tennessee; 
around  Richmond,  the  campaigns  of  the  holding  of  Knoxville  and  the  liber- 
Fredericksburg,    New    Orleans,    Gettys-  ation  of  loyal  East  Tennessee  from  the 

♦Military    Reminiscences    of   the    Civil    War       By  ^mieS      of      the      Confederacy;      and      tllC 

Jacob  DoisovCox,  a  m.   ll.d.,  formerly  Major-Gen.  splendid  account  in  the  last  six  chapters 

commanding  I wenty-1  hird  Army  Corps.    Two  vols  ,  8vo,  <■   ,1           1       •                       e  ii                              1 
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paign  in  North  Carolina  against  John- 
ston, the  junction  with  Sherman,  the  first 
and  second  Sherman-Johnston  conven- 
tion, the  surrender  and  disbanding  of 
Johnston's  army  and  the  closing  up  of 
the  war  in  North  Carolina. 

This  is  a  review  which  has  been  often 
made  before,  but  never  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  mixed  conditions  of  the  problem  so 
fully  or  so  well  in  both  their  military  and 
their  civil  relations.  It  is  a  piece  of  work 
which  shows  off  to  the  full  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  the  man  who  is  at  once  mas- 
ter of  two  such  professions  as  the  law 
and  of  war. 

The  whole  presentation  is  one  that 
lets  the  reader  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
matter  and  with  no  reserves  at  all.  This 
habit  of  unreserved  confidence  is  char- 
acteristic of  General  Cox.  He  does  not 
express  himself  in  the  terms  of  general 
conclusions.  He  comes  out  honestly  like 
a  man  and  a  soldier  on  every  point.  He 
has  his  say  about  Halleck  and  Stanton. 
He  explains  General  Grant's  situation 
and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he 
did  his  exact  duty  in  the  case  in  the  best, 
wisest  and  kindest  way.  He  defends 
Stanton  on  the  main  question,  but  he 
shows  his  needless,  irritating  and  char- 
acteristic blunders.  Sherman  was  his 
ideal  soldier.  He  says  (Volume  II,  page 
203)  :  "  I  acquired  an  undoubting  con- 
viction that  of  all  the  men  I  had  met  he 
was  the  one  to  whose  leadership  in  war  I 
would  commit  my  own  life  and  the  lives 
of  my  men  with  most  complete  confi- 
dence.,,  His  picture  of  the  man  is  as 
firm  as  any  portrait  in  literature.  And 
no  piece  of  work  was  ever  more  delicate- 
ly, more  firmly  and  uprightly  done  than 
this  exposition  of  Stanton's  and  Halleck's 
relation  to  the  Sherman-Johnston  con- 
vention. 

A  judgment  that  does  not  falter  on 
such  a  matter  as  this  can  be  trusted  in 
the  less  difficult  but  curiously  perplexed 
question  of  McClellan  and  his  cam- 
paigns. General  Cox  believes  that  he 
was  deceived  by  his  spies  and  the  un- 
trustworthy spy  system  he  employed, 
which  multiplied  his  enemies  at  Rich- 
mond and  at  Antietam  by  two,  and  while 
they  paralyzed  his  own  action  put  him 
before  his  companions  in  arms  as  a  heroic 
soldier  left  to  battle  against  desperate 
odds,  and  who  deserved  immortal  honors 
for  having  saved  his  army  at  all.     His 


own  judgment  is  that  McClellan,  with 
the  force  he  had,  should  have  been  able 
to  march  anywhere  he  wanted  to. 

General  Cox  is  always  a  satisfactory 
writer  to  readers  who  love  frank,  unre- 
served opinions  which  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  case  and  settle  its  real  difficulties. 
He  attempts  to  say  a  good  word  for  poor 
General  Pope,  but  is  always  severe  in  his 
judgments  of  Hooker.  Rosecrans  is 
treated  with  the  same  justice  which  is 
meted  out  to  McClellan.  Halleck  is  con- 
ceded to  have  been  the  great  blunder  of 
the  war. 

One  of  the  best  pieces  of  work  in  the 
two  volumes  is  the  close  and  detailed 
analysis  of  the  battle  of  Antietam.  The 
work  is  not  wanting  in  lighter  touches. 
It  is  brightened  with  extremely  vivid  por- 
traits and  sketches,  as  of  Sherman,  Rose- 
crans, Thomas,  McClellan  and  Sher- 
man's picture  of  Forrest.  Now  and  then 
comes  in  an  amusing  anecdote,  as  of  the 
General  who,  when  reproved  for  his  pro- 
fane rhetoric,  replied :  "  I  sometimes 
swear,  but  I  never  blaspheme."  Now 
and  then  we  have  fine  pictures  of  camp 
sports  and  pets  and  of  soldiers  keeping 
up  their  spirits,  and  again,  others  of  the 
wreck,  desolation  and  horror  of  war. 
It  is  a  fine  testimony  to  Cox  himself  as 
a  soldier  and  military  governor  that 
both  General  Lee  and  Floyd  confessed 
that  his  administration  in  West  Virginia 
brought  out  the  Union  feeling,  and  that 
the  recollections  of  his  rule  in  Carolina 
were  such  that  of  the  three  universities 
which  bestowed  on  him  the  Doctorate  of 
Laws  one  was  by  Yale  and  another  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  History  of  Colonization.* 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
colonies  has  been  perhaps  the  greatest 
single  cause  of  the  extension  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  singular  that  before  the  pres- 
ent work  no  comprehensive  history  of 
colonization  appears  to  have  been  writ- 
ten, altho  a  great  many  admirable  books 
treating  of  single  colonies  or  of  specific 
colonial  systems  have  been  published. 
This  book  by  Mr.  Morris  is  such  an  at- 
tempt, and  it  is  entitled  to  high  praise. 
While  any  such  history  must  necessarily 

*  The  History  of  Colonization  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Henry  C.  Morris.  Two 
Vols.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  $4.00. 
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treat  each  separate  colonial  system  briefly 
and  concisely,  and  must  be  supplemented 
in  the  study  of  any  particular  colony  or 
system  of  colonization  by  the  larger  and 
fuller  works  devoted  exclusively  to  par- 
ticular colonies  or  systems,  it  has  the  very 
great  advantage  over  such  works,  for  the 
general  reader,  of  presenting  in  a  brief 
and  clear  way  the  great  salient  features 
of  each  colonial  system,  and  by  treating 
them  all  in  order,  and  enabling  a  com- 
parison to  be  drawn  between  them,  and 
the  faults  and  excellencies  of  each  sys- 
tem to  be  clearly  comprehended.  This 
book  begins  with  the  ancient  colonies  of 
Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Carthage,  Greece  and 
Rome ;  then  of  the  colonial  systems  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  established  by  the  Italian 
Republics,  Florence,  Genoa  and  Venice; 
then  of  the  systems  of  colonization  by 
which  during  the  sixteenth  century  great 
portions  of  the  world  therefore  unknown 
were  taken  possession  of  by  Portugal, 
Spain,  Holland,  France  and  England ; 
and  lastly  of  the  great  modern  colonial 
establishments,  developed  practically  in 
the  last  century  by  England,  France  and 
Germany,  and,  in  a  lesser  extent,  by  some 
of  the  other  Powers  of  Europe.  The 
first  part  of  the  book  treating  of  the  ear- 
liest forms  of  ancient  colonization,  like 
the  beginning  of  most  universal  histories, 
is  comparatively  uninteresting,  but  there 
is,  nevertheless,  much  that  is  very  strik- 
ing and  impressive  in  the  story  of  such 
colonial  systems  as  those  of  Phoenicia 
and  Carthage.  The  treatment  of  so  large 
a  subject  in  a  single  work  must  neces- 
sarily be  extremely  concise  and  con- 
densed, and  that  is  a  characteristic  of 
this  book;  but  very  high  praise  can  be 
given  to  the  author  for  the  clearness  and 
accuracy  of  his  presentation  of  the  facts 
and  for  the  judiciousness  of  view  with 
which  he  has  pointed  out  the  defects  and 
weaknesses  in  the  colonial  systems  which 
have  failed,  and  the  causes  of  success  in 
those  which  have  succeeded.  We  know 
of  no  book  which  brings  out  so  clearly 
the  great  central  fact  that  freedom  of 
trade  and  of  self-administration  lies  at 
the  basis  of  all  colonial  prosperity,  and 
that  all  restrictions  of  trade  and  inter- 
ference in  administration  by  the  home 
governments  have  inevitably  retarded 
the  success,  and  in  many  cases  have 
caused  the  ultimate  failure  of  those  col- 
onies,   whose    administration    has    been 


characterized  by  interference  and  restric- 
tion from  the  parent  State.  Nothing 
cotfld  be  more  instructive,  for  example, 
than  the  account  of  the  ruin  of  the  once 
great  colonies  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  di- 
rectly due  to  the  restrictive  system  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  those  countries, 
or  the  injury  to  the  American  colonies 
before  the  Revolution  from  the  Naviga- 
tion act,  or  the  growth  of  the  American 
colonies,  notwithstanding  the  Naviga- 
tion act,  due  to  the  system  of  self-govern- 
ment permitted  in  them,  and  what  Burke 
well  termed  the  "  salutary  neglect  "  with 
which  they  were  treated  in  most  respects 
by  the  English  Government.  The  ac- 
count, too,  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
complete  change  which  took  place  in  the 
English  system  of  colonial  administra- 
tion after  the  loss  of  the  American  colon- 
ies, and  of  the  enormous  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  modern  colonial  system 
of  England,  is  especially  clear  and  ad- 
mirable. 

The  entire  subject  of  colonization  is  to 
Americans,  at  the  present  time,  one  of 
extreme  interest ;  and  we  recommend 
this  book  very  highly  as  affording  gen- 
eral and  accurate  information  on  a  topic 
of  great  and  immediate  importance. 


-"- 


The  American  Negro.* 

Mr.  Thomas  gives  us  his  autobiog- 
raphy in  the  "  Foreword,"  as  a  guaran- 
tee of  his  right  to  speak  for  the  race  to 
which,  in  part,  he  belongs.  He  tells  us 
he  was  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  War,  in 
which  he  lost  an  arm ;  that  afterward  he 
studied  during  three  years  in  a  Presby- 
terian Seminary  (Allegheny,  we  are  in- 
formed) ;  that  in  1871  he  "  went  South 
to  organize  schools  and  teach  the  freed- 
men ;  "  that  in  1874  he  entered  the  bar  in 
South  Carolina,  and  in  1876,  the  year  of 
the  overthrow  of  Governor  Chamber- 
lain's administration,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and 
"  was  made  chairman  of  its  leading  com- 
mittees ; "  a  remarkable  claim,  on  the 
face  of  it  untrue,  and  contradicted  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  On  p.  427  he 
thus  describes  this  reconstruction  period, 
in  which  he  claims  to  have  taken  an  in- 
fluential part: 

*The  American  Negro.  What  he  was,  and  what  he 
may  become.  A  critical  and  practical  discussion.  By 
William  Hannibal  Thomas.  i2mo,  pp.  xxvi,  440.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.     $2.00. 
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"  Crafty  Northern  white  men  and  Southern 
impoverished  aristocrats  joined  hands  in  pirat- 
ical plunder,  and  through  a  conspiracy  of  theft 
and  a  carnival  of  felonies  wrought  reckless 
havoc  with  the  credit  of  States  and  the  prop- 
erty of  citizens." 

After  this  experience  as  a  legislator,  our 
author  says  he  traveled  all  over  the 
South,  "  built  churches  and  established 
school  houses,"  but  does  not  tell  any- 
thing more  definite.  Beyond  the  fact 
that  many  years  ago  he  was  collecting 
agent  for  Wilberforce  University,  we 
can  say  that  those  connected  with  the 
large  educational  movements  in  the 
South  have  no  knowledge  of  him.  But 
we  may  add  to  his  record  that  he  has 
been  a  preacher  in  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  but  not  much  in  active 
service  since  he  was  at  Tyler,  Texas,  un- 
der Bishop  Lee.  For  something  like 
twenty  years  he  has  lived  in  the  North, 
and  has  solicited  collections  for  small  ne- 
gro schools  in  the  South. 

His  book  is  one  to  delight  the  unrecon- 
structed Southerner.  One  would  think 
he  had  been  soured  by  failure  to  recog- 
nize his  gifts,  he  is  so  bitter  against  his 
race.  He  exhausts  adjectives  in  his  ti- 
rades against  them.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle about  what  the  negro  "  was,"  or  "  may 
become,"  only  a  merciless  and  reckless  in- 
dictment of  what  he  is.  Even  the  two 
last  chapters,  given  ostensibly  to  the  re- 
generation of  the  negro,  have  little  or 
nothing  on  the  subject,  but  repeat  the 
same  old  charges  with  endless  repetition. 
There  is  no  plan  proposed  for  education 
or  moral  advancement,  and  only  one  for 
industrial  improvement,  and  that  is  the 
ridiculous  proposition  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  give  forty  acres  of  land  on 
lease  to  thirty  thousand  freedmen  in  each 
of  the  cotton-producing  States,  with 
mules,  implements,  ets.  This  proposition 
he  elaborates.  The  negro,  as  a  race,  sel- 
dom an  exception  allowed,  is,  he  tells  us, 
intrinsically,  necessarily,  because  racial- 
ly, bad.  He  is  "  immersed  in  poverty, 
steeped  in  ignorance,  stifled  with  immor- 
ality, inherently  lazy,  and  a  born  pilferer," 
"  hopelessly  chained  to  poverty,"  "  per- 
petually overshadowed  by  mountains  of 
mental  darkness,"  "  at  best,  nothing  more 
than  a  domesticated  savage,"  with  "  a 
vain,  pompous,  self-seeking  racial  leader- 
ship." The  charges  against  the  moral- 
ity of  negro  women  and  girls  are  of  the 
grossest   character.     He   says    (p.    187) 


that  there  is  not  a  prominent  negro  school 
in  the  South  whose  teachers  have  not 
knowingly  accepted  girls  as  pupils  whose 
expenses  were  paid  by  white  men  whose 
mistresses  they  were.  This  we  know  is 
abominably  false.  Negro  preachers, 
lawyers,  physicians,  teachers,  are  all  in- 
competent pretenders.  We  could  fill 
pages  with  such  statements,  all  painted 
in  the  blackest  colors,  with  no  relief  or 
exceptions.  The  only  remedies  he  knows 
are  that  the  negro  should  change  his  char- 
acter; he  must  "part  with  his  racial 
characteristics ;  "  there  can  be  "  no  ab- 
solute regeneration  "  until  "  his  hered- 
itary mental  concepts  have  been  up- 
rooted." How  this  hopeless  task  can  be 
achieved  we  are  not  told.  It  is  a  case  of 
lifting  by  the  bootstraps.  Education 
seems  able  to  do  nothing,  nor  religion. 
No  means  of  getting  rid  of  racial  char- 
acteristics and  hereditary  concepts  are 
suggested  in  this  bitterly  hopeless  book. 
Indeed,  the  author  distinctly  says  that  the 
negro  should  be  ruled  by  force,  and  that 
"  the  fact  that  unqualified  negroes  are  de- 
prived of  the  elective  franchise  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  an  expression  of  race  prej- 
udice." He  seems  to  think  all  negroes 
unqualified. 

Why  a  negro  should  write  such  a  book 
is  a  problem  in  psychology.  Is  the  writer 
embittered  by  lack  of  appreciation?  Is 
he  a  crank  of  the  sort  that  seeks  noto- 
riety by  contradicting  everybody?  Has. 
he  any  reason  to  pander  to  a  white  South- 
ern demand?  We  will  not  decide;  we 
only  know  that  the  book  is  not  merely  ill- 
considered  and  extravagant ;  the  writer 
not  merely  fouls  his  own  nest ;  but  he 
shamelessly,  scandalously  libels  multi- 
tudes of  his  own  people,  insults  those  who 
are  laboriously  lifting  themselves  out  of 
a  condition  of  servitude,  defames  honor 
and  purity  because  it  is  black,  and  gives 
all  his  strength  to  hold  his  people  in 
helpless  inferiority  and  to  justify  the 
brutes  who  use  just  his  language  to  de- 
fend oppression  and  lynchings. 

Songs  of  Two.  By  Arthur  Sherburne 
Hardy.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.00.)  From  the  Merry  mount  Press 
comes  this  slender  volume  of  some  thirty- 
six  pages,  whose  refined  and  simple 
beauty  suits  admirably  the  verse  it  con- 
tains.     Mr.    Hardy's    novels    are    well 
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"known  and  widely  read,  but  his  poems  In  the  Desert.     By   George  Ebers. 

are  not  likely  to  go  far  beyond  a  narrow  Translated  From  the  German  by  Mary 

circle  of  cultured  readers.     There  is  in  /.  Safford.     (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 

them  no  striking-  originality  of  thought,  &  Co.     $1.50.)     A  somewhat  heavy  and 

no  bold  metaphors,  no  strong  rhythms,  slow  story  dealing  with  the  life  of  a  rich 

no  passion,  such  as  bring  general  recog-  and  visionary  young  woman  who  seeks 

nitioh,  but  rather  the  delicacy  of  senti-  personal   freedom  by  fleeing  the  desert 

ment,  the  exquisite  form  and  the  search  and   making  her  home   with   Bedouins, 

of  words  which  give  pleasure  to  the  rare  where  she  does  many  remarkable  and  not 

and  leisurely  taster  of  books.     It  would  very  proper  things.     She  has  her  fill  of 

not  be  easy  within  the  compass  of  this  wild  experiences,  and  is  finally  rescued  by 

volume  to  pick  flaws  in  a  single  poem  a  persistent  and  faithful  lover  with  the  re- 

unless  we  take  exception  to  the  one  en-  suit  that  she  discovers  the  error  of  her 

titled  By  a  Grave,  which  is  perhaps  a  theory  of  freedom  and  gladly  accepts  a 

reminiscence  of  Longfellow's  first  son-  life  of  love  and  self-sacrifice.     It  is  not 

net  on  the  Divina  Commedia.     But  even  a  great  story,  nor  is  its  influence  of  a 

here  we  have  only  the  pleasure  of  hear-  high  order. 

ing  the  same  melody  repeated  in  a  differ-  LlTERARY  Rambles    At   Home  and 

ent  key  -  The  series  of  short  lyrics  which  A                b     Theodore  Pm  Woife>  M.D., 

gives  its  name  to  the  volume  is  inspired  phJ)      (Phfladelphia .  j.  B.  Lippincott 

by  the  love  that  is  knit  with  friendship  Q            ^     $        ^     A  Jbook  of  ^b^ 

rather  than  with  passion-the  love  that  .     A^ria,  England  and  Scotland,  with 

becomes  a  part  of  all  the  events  of  life.  Ught  and  ^^  sketches  of  the  homes 

Black  Rock.     A  Tale  of  the  Selkirks.  and  haunts  of  literary  celebrities  both  liv- 

By  Ralph  Connor.     (New  York:  Flem-  ing  and  dead.     The  frontispiece  repre- 

ing  H.   Revell   Company.     $1.25.)    The  sents    the    beautiful    Virginia    home    of 

author  of  this  striking  story  is,  we  are  Frank  R.  Stockton.     Besides  this  picture 

told,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  working  in  there  are  the  tomb  of  Walt  Whitman,  one 

the  wilds  of  the  northwest  of  Canada,  of  ancient  Hucknall  Church  and  one  of 

As  for  the  story  itself,  it  reminds  us  in  Dove  Cottage,  the  home  of  Wordsworth, 

some  respects  of  Bret  Harte's  early  Cali-  The  publishers  have  given  this  book  a 

fornian  tales,   with  the  difference  that  beautiful  dress,  and  it  will  be  a  pleasing 

Mr.  Connor  has  always  in  view  a  senti-  gift  for  the  holidays, 

mental  effect  which  must  coalesce  with  '  Christus  Victor<    a  student's  Rev- 

a  moral  purpose  more  or  less  insistent  R            Nehemiah    Dodge. 

urged      The  life  depicted  is  rough  and  y3 '          Qf  p     PutnanVs    So*s. 

often  brutal      Mr    Connor  manages  to  £                A    th       htful    and    reverent 

JSS?  '£     h 7  ^"t  of  hunian  love  and  *     *  I    b        Mr  ^     ,                whkh 

brotherhood  truly  Christian  which  must  £       .     m          w       |est>Pa  considera- 

count  for  a  great  deal  in  summing  up  the  ^       f  ^^    wQrd  **d  the  nature  of 

value  of  the  dramatic  outcome.     It  is  a  hig  influence            human  thought,  aspi. 

book  that  will  be  popular.  radon  and  dJtiny      It  is  a  reflective, 

Church      Folks.     Being     Practical  sometimes  introspective,  and  at  all  points 

Studies    in     Congregational    Life.     By  profoundly  earnest    composition,    rising 

"Ian  Maclaren"    (Dr.  John   Watson.)  here  and  there  to    beautiful    eloquence 

(New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com-  touched  with  the  sweetest  Christian  feel- 

pany.     $1.25.)     Pleasant    studies    by   a  ing.     The  epilogue  is  a  bit  of  almost  per- 

genial  and  right-minded  minister  of  many  feet  peroration. 

phases   of   church   life   and   experience.  The  Insect  World.      Compiled   and 

Dr.  Watson  has  a  wholesome  and  encour-  Edited  by  Clarence  Moores  Weed,  D.Sc. 

aging  strain  in  everything  that  he  writes.  ( New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

These  talks  are  full  of  useful  and  prac-  60  cents.)    A  new  volume  in  Appleton's 

tical  suggestions,  covering  many  of  the  valuable  "  Home  Reading    Books  "    se- 

relations  between  minister  and  congre-  ries.    It  gives  a  large  amount  of  correct 

gation  and  various  questions  of  ordinary  information  about  insects  in  a  clear,  plain 

church  work,  which  it  would  be  profit-  style,  suited  to  the  understanding  of  per- 

able  for  everybody  to  read  and  ponder.  sons  who  have  no  teachers  at  hand. 
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Literary    Notes. 

Nikola  Tesla  gives  his  reasons  for  his 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  communicating  with 
Mars  in  the  current  issue  of  Collier's  Weekly. 

. ..  .Rev.  Mark  Williams,  one  of  the  Chinese 
missionaries  who  fled  across  the  desert  of  Gobi, 
has  published  a  short  illustrated  book  of  his 
trip,  which  can  be  had  for  35  cents  at  Oxford, 
Ohio. 

...  .In  "  Art  Crafts  for  Amateurs,"  by  Fred 
Miller  (Truslovej  Hanson  &  Comba,  New 
York),  the  art  craftsman  will  find  much  of 
great  practical  value  to  him  in  his  pursuit  of 
any  one  of  the  many  forms  considered  in  the 
hand  book. 

....There  was  no  better  exponent  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Keswick  School  of  Theology 
than  the  late  Geo.  H.  C.  Macgregor,  and  his  life 
written  by  his  brother  and  published  by  F.  H. 
Revell  Company,  will  be  welcome  to  many  who 
wish  to  hear  of  Keswick  as  well  as  of  Mr. 
Macgregor. 

. ..  .The  literature  of  denominational  church 
history  has  been  enriched  by  a  history,  or  per- 
haps better  chronicles,  of  the  Moravian 
Church,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor  Hamilton,  D.D., 
of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  enlarged  by  an  illus- 
trated history  of  Methodism,  by  several  au- 
thors, and  published  by  the  Methodist  Maga- 
zine Publishing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

....The  lack  of  a  clear,  consecutive  state- 
ment of  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  time 
of  Samuel  to  the  return  from  the  captivity, 
which  every  Bible  student  has  felt,  is  supplied 
by  Dr.  Geo.  O.  Little,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  "  The  Royal  Houses  of  Israel  and  Judah." 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  $3.00.  The  plan 
is  unique  and  ingenious,  and  must  commend  it- 
self at  once  to  the  busy  preacher  or  teacher  who 
wishes  to  know  the  real  connection  and  rela- 
tion of  events  set  forth  in  the  historical  books 
or  the  prophets.  The  left-hand  page  gives  the 
story  complete.  The  right-hand  page  gives  the 
texts,  showing  when  they  agree  and  disagree, 
while  copious  notes  call  attention  to  specific 
points  of  interest,  not  included  in  the  text,  but 
collateral  to  or  explanatory  of  it.  It  is  both  a 
valuable  and  an  interesting  book. 

....It  is  computed  that  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  whole  number  of  news- 
papers, magazines  and  other  periodical  publica- 
tions in  the  United  States  was  20,806,  having  a 
combined  circulation  each  issue  of  nearly  52,- 
000,000  copies.  Less  than  600  of  the  20,806, 
however,  are  credited  with  about  eighty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  circulation.  The  2,163 
dailies  issue  nearly  10,000,000  copies  a  day;  the 
tri-weekly  papers  are  gradually  disappearing, 
and  the  semi-weeklies  now  number  only  434. 
There  are  14,734  weeklies,  more  than  twice  as 
many  as  there  were  thirty  years  ago,  and  these 
have  a  circulation  of  19,000,000.  There  are  278 
semi-monthlies  with  a  circulation  of  1,000,000 
copies,  and  2,827  monthlies  with  a  circulation 
of  20,000,000.  Of  quarterlies  there  are  179,  is- 
suing about  500,000  copies ;  also  2  semi-quarter- 
lies and  67  bi-monthlies.  Less  than  25  dailies 
and  less  than  30  weeklies  and  not  far  from  50 
monthlies  have  over  100.000  circulation. 


Pebbles. 

"  I  should  think  McKinley  would  in- 
sure his  life."  "He  can't."  "Why?"  "No 
one  can  make  out  his  policy." — Harvard  Lam- 
poon. 

....They  had  grand  opera  in   English," 

Which  was  certainly  proper  enough; 
And  instead  of  calling  out  "  Bravo!  " 
The  audience  yelled  u  Hot  stuff !  " 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 

....If  a  man  told  his  sweetheart  yesterday 
that  she  was  the  nicest  girl  in  the  State,  he 
must  tell  her  to-morrow  that  she  is  the  nicest 
girl  in  the  world,  or  she  will  begin  to  Suspect 
Something. — Atchison  Globe. 

"  Alas,"  cried  Paul,  "  would  I  had  been 

A  guest  at  St.  Helena; 
For,  as  I  found  false  Wilhelm  mean, 
I  now  find  Wilhelmina." 

— The  London  Onlooker. 

"This   is   a    Pennsylvania   town,"    said 

Mr.  Wheeler  to  his  wife.  "  We  crossed  the 
State  line  a  few  miles  back."  "  O,  how  nice !  " 
said  Mrs.  Wheeler,  as  she  dismounted  from 
her  bicycle.  "  Where  is  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary ?  " — Exchange. 

....New  Way  to  Stop  a  Car. — Fred  Zolle. 
chagrined  because  three  street  cars  had  passed 
him  in  the  rain  without  as  much  as  hesitating, 
broke  the  window  of  the  fourth  car  with  a 
stone.  It  came  to  a  standstill  and  he  coolly 
boarded  it  and  took  a  seat.  The  conductor  had 
him  arrested,  but  in  the  police  court  the  Judge 
fined  him  and  then  remitted  the  fine,  saying 
that  he  had  noticed  the  tendency  of  the  street 
car  company  to  pass  passengers  and  he  be- 
lieved the  prisoner's  story. — Special  Dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Times. 

. ..."  I  am  sinking  for  the  third  time !  " 
shrieked  the  woman  in  the  water.  "  Are  you 
positive  of  this?"  asked  the  youth  who  was 
waiting  to  rescue  her,  illy  concealing  his  anxi- 
ety the  while.  "  Oh,  quite !"  the  woman  pro- 
tested. "  For  I  am  at  this  moment  distinctly 
recalling  everything  in  my  past  life  !  I  remem- 
ber the  real  color  of  my  hair  as  if  it  were  yes- 
terday that  I- "    "  Say  no  more !  "  cried  the 

youth,  plunging  forthwith  into  the  icy  flood. 
The  spectators  cheered  wildly,  for  never  in 
their  lives  had  they  seen  the  thing  more  grace- 
fully done. — Detroit  Journal. 

An  Irishwoman's  Love  Letters. — Let- 
ter CXLII—And  Last.— Patrick  O'Brien,  Sir: 
This  is  the  last  letter  ye'll  have  from  me,  bad 
cess  to  ye.  And  it's  writin'  this  I  am  to  tell 
ye  that  ye  are  a  lobster.  There's  lots  of  good 
fish  in  the  sea  besides  lobsters,  and  if  ye  think 
I'll  cry  me  eyes  out  becase  ye  jilted  me,  that's 
where  ye  make  a  mistake.  Troth,  the  police- 
man on  the  beat  has  been  coaxing  me  for  a 
month  to  go  skatm'  with  him,  and  it's  goin'  I 
am  to-morrer.  Tear  up  me  photygraph ;  yours 
is  in  the  ash  barrel.  Farewell,  Patrick  O'Brien, 
and  may  the  divil  fly  away  with  ye.  Yours 
without  respect,  Mary  Ann  Brady. — Chicago* 
Tribune. 


EDITORIALS. 


Is  it  "  Mark  Twain  "  or  "  Three 
and  a  Half?" 

Did  the  reader  ever  travel  up  the 
muddy  Missouri  on  a  passenger  steam- 
boat of  the  kind  that  plied  up  and  down 
that  treacherous,  snaggy  river  in  the  days 
before  it  was  paralleled  by  a  railroad? 
If  so  he  remembers  the  cries  of  the  man 
whose  constant  duty  it  was  to  heave  the 
lead.  As  the  boat  was  moving  in  a  safe 
channel  his  voice  would  call  out  the  suc- 
cessive depths  of  the  water.  "  Eight  and 
a  half ;  "  "  Nine;  "  "  Nine  and  a  half;  " 
"  Mark  twain ;  "  and  with  what  a  tone  of 
deliberate,  confident  safety,  with  no  haste 
and  with  steady  voice,  "  Mark  twain," 
ten  feet,  was  announced  to  the  pilot. 
But  when  the  depth  lessened,  his  voice 
took  on  a  stridency  and  staccato  explosive- 
ness,  and  the  lead  was  thrown  faster  and 
faster,  while  he  shouted  out  "  Four  and  a 
half;"  "Four;"  "Three  and  a  half;" 
but  scarcely  had  the  last  cry  been  uttered , 
before  the  nose  of  the  boat  stuck  in  the 
mud,  and  the  great  crane  beams  were 
dropped  in  the  water,  and  the  bow  lifted 
off  from  the  bottom,  and  the  boat  backed 
into  safety  to  feel  her  way  to  a  deeper 
channel. 

Is  it  Mark  Twain  that  is  now  talking 
to  us,  or  is  it  Three  and  a  Half?  Is  the 
voice  that  of  the  cheerful,  hopeful,  mid- 
channel,  humorous  optimist  whom  we 
have  loved,  or  is  it  that  of  the  frightened 
leadcaster  who  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  a 
turbid  stream,  and  feels,  or  thinks  he 
feels,  mud,  snags,  rocks,  something  sure- 
ly destructive,  just  under  the  bows  of  the 
ship  of  state?  Surely  this  is  not  the 
voice  of  the  old  Mark  Twain  that  shrieks 
at  us  through  The  North  American  Re- 
viezv.  It  is  some  one  else  who  has  just 
got  home  from  traveling  in  foreign  parts 
where  he  has  seen  America  through  the 
eyes  of  Smalley  in  the  London  Times, 
and  now  cries  out,  like  a  Three  and  a  Half 
throwing  an  imaginary  line,  that  the 
American  policy  in  relation  to  our  new 
possessions  is  "un-American,"  "  treach- 
erous," "  unfair,"  "  ungenerous,"  "  un- 
clean ; "  that  Great  Britain  in  South  Af- 


rica has  been  wantonly  destroying  a 
"  people  who  are  fighting  for  their  homes 
and  their  liberties,"  and  that  we,  like 
them,  in  the  Philippines,  "  have  stamped 
out  a  just  and  intelligent  and  well  ordered 
republic,"  and  "  have  debauched  Amer- 
ica's honor  and  blackened  her  face  before 
the  world ! "  Is  it  sane  Mark  Twain 
that  says  that,  or  is  it  some  thrower  of 
a  leaden  plummet  which  has  lost  all  the 
marks  above  the  danger  line,  and  whose 
old  kind  humor  has  soured  into  sarcasm  ? 

Three  and  a  Half,  for  it  must  be  he 
who,  like  the  aged  Leo,  finds  that  "  the 
failures  of  the  failing  century^  concern 
me  more  "  than  its  great  achievements, 
begins  his  abuse  of  American  doings  in 
the  East  in  corpore  vili,  with  an  attack 
on  a  poor  missionary.  He  finds  in  a 
daily  paper  a  Christmas  day  dispatch, 
fitter  for  April  Fools'  Day,  which  says 
that  Rev.  Mr.  Ament  has  been  going 
everywhere  about  Peking  "  collecting  in- 
demnities for  damages  done  by  the 
Boxers ;  "  that  "  everywhere  he  went  he 
compelled  the  Chinese  to  pay ;  "  that  he 
"  collected  three  hundred  taels  for  each  " 
of  his  three  hundred  converts  that  were 
killed,  "  compelled  full  payment  for  all 
the  property  belonging  to  Christians  that 
was  destroyed,"  and  "  assessed  fines 
amounting  to  thirteen  times  the 
amount  of  the  indemnity.  This  money 
zvill  be  used  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel."  The  marks  of  emphasis  are 
put  into  the  dispatch  by  this  '  Mark 
Twain." 

Is  it  lead  or  mud  that  he  is  casting? 
Would  not  the  Mark  Twain  that  we  have 
known,  when  his  eye  or  his  voice  were 
clear,  have  had  sense  of  humor  enough 
to  see  that  the  story  was  intrinsically  and 
necessarily  exaggerated  and  false?  He 
would  have  known  that  such  a  thing 
was  impossible ;  that  the  missionary  so- 
ciety would  not  consent  to  such  a  thing; 
that  the  missionaries  in  China  would  not 
endure  it.  *  What  Mr.  Ament  has  done 
was  in  accordance  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  East,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  American  Minister  and 
the  highest  Chinese  authorities.  He  went 
to  the  towns  whence  the  Christian  Chi- 
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nese,  protected  under  the  treaties,  had 
been  driven  by  the  Boxers,  went  without 
soldiers  or  weapon,  and  was  met  by  the 
mandarins  or  officers  of  the  towns,  who 
restored  the  expelled  Chinese  to  their 
confiscated  homes  and  paid  them  the 
damages  they  had  suffered,  in  the  regu- 
lar Chinese  way;  and  glad  they  were 
to  do  it,  and  not  a  string  of  cash,  much 
less  thirteen  times  the  damages,  was  de- 
manded or  received  "  to  be  used  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel."  And  the 
four  fkst  pages  of  the  article  are  taken 
up  with  developing  this  slander. 

After  this  the  rest  follows.  Our 
Government  is  scarified  with  all  the  sar- 
donic abuse  of  which  blundering  indig- 
nation, practiced  in  a  kindlier  humor,  is 
capable.  Our  Government  is  charged 
with  playing  the  same  game  of  robbery 
in  the  Philippines  as  Russia  and  Ger- 
many have  played  in  China ;  yet,  strange- 
ly enough,  it  is  not  charged  that  we 
robbed  Spain  of  those  islands,  but — 
Aguinaldo !  It  was  "  a  great  pity,"  "  a 
grievous  error,"  that  as  soon  as  Dewey 
had  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Manila 
Bay  we  did  not  immediately  steam  out  and 
leave  the  islands  to  the  Tagals.  Every> 
falsehood  ever  told  about  our  pledges  to 
Aguinaldo  is  accepted  as  truth.  No 
credence  is  put  on  the  word  of  American 
officers  or  in  the  good  purpose  of  the 
Executive  at  Washington — only  Tagals 
are  believed.  Where,  where  has  been 
lost  that  sense  of  humor,  which  is  so 
allied  to  common  sense,  and  which  can 
usually  get  a  glimmer  of  the  probabilities 
of  things?  There  is  some  sort  of  stra- 
bismus affecting  the  eye  that  thinks  it 
sees  these  things.  The  lead  is  register- 
ing "  mark  twain,"  but  the  distorted  eye 
reads  "  three  and  a  half." 

The  Study  of  Mankind. 

The  excellent  Mr.  Pope  clothed  his 
philosophical  reflections  in  the  classic 
forms  of  iambic  verse,  but  they  were  not, 
on  that  account,  less  sage.  His  familiar 
assertion  that  "  the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man  "  is  possibly  not  supreme  as 
a  product  of  the  creative  imagination, 
but  it  shines  true  under  the  dry  light 
of  the  understanding.  Anyhow,  some 
thousands  of  women's  clubs,  Chautauqua 
circles,  lyceums,  literary  unions  and  other 
local  societies  for  the  improvement  of  the 


human  mind,  believe  that  Mr.  Pope  was 
right.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
particularly  through  Lent,  ladies  "  with 
a  purpose  "  (as  Mrs.  Selma  White  Bab- 
cock  was  fond  of  saying)  with  one  mind 
cease  for  a  few  weeks  to  "  frivol,"  and 
devote  themselves  assiduously  to  the 
study  of  Man. 

The  ardor  of  the  "  cultivated  person  " 
nowadays  for  political  economy,  munic- 
ipal affairs,  tenement  houses,  consumers' 
leagues,  local  history,  free  baths,  folk 
lore,  vice  crusades,  trusts  and  prehistoric 
archeology  is  a  fact  to  be  reckoned  with. 
The  other  day  a  misguided  person  wrote 
to  a  daily  newspaper  to  suggest  that  all 
such  little  disagreements  of  opinion  as 
those  out  at  Leland  Stanford  University 
could  be  avoided  by  abolishing  college 
chairs  for  Sociology.  This  ^subject  he 
believed  to  be  unfit  for  untrained  minds. 
Bless  his  naive  soul !  Where  has  he  been 
hiding  his  diminished  head  that  he  does 
not  know  that  every  last  untrained  mind 
in  the  American  Republic  is  up  to  its  in- 
tellectual neck  in  sociological  study  and 
is  determined  to  drown  in  a  sea  of 
knowledge  rather  than  give  up  the  strug- 
gle to  drink  and  absorb  it  all?  No,  Mr. 
Critic  of  Sociology,  you  will  never  do. 
The  great  public,  or  at  least  the  feminine 
half  of  the  great  public,  has  made  up  its 
mind  for  good  and  all  that  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  (or  of  womankind)  is 
Man. 

Unhappily  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  otherwise 
admirable  Essay,  did  not  tell  us  exactly 
how  this  portentous  branch  of  knowledge 
should  be  pursued  under  modern  condi- 
tions. Could  he  have  foreseen  the  pe- 
cularities  of  the  American  temperament 
he  might  have  developed  somewhat  one 
glittering  gem  of  thought  that  dropped 
into  the  second  of  "  Two  Epistles  to  Mr. 
Pope  Concerning  the  Authors  of  the 
Age : " 

"  Nothing  but  what  is  solid  or  refin'd, 
Should  dare  ask  publick  Audience  of  Man- 
kind." 

This,  we  know,  is  precisely  what  the 
American  "  cultivated  person  "  believes, 
away  back  to  his  cerebellum.  But,  it 
would  seem,  he  is  so  eager  to  pile  up  in- 
tellectual attainments — as  he  does  his 
fortune — with  the  least  possible  waste  of 
time,  that  he  is  apt  to  mistake  volume  for 
"  solidity  and  glitter  for  refinement.  *•-  And 
herein  we  are  constrained  to  find  a  cer- 
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tain  inadequacy  in  the  American  study  believed ;  with  the  forms  in  which  they 

of  mankind.  have   expressed  their  beliefs ;   and  with 

This  inadequacy,  we  are  further  bound  the  ways  in  which  they  have  acted  upon 
to  testify,  is  more  characteristic  of  our  their  beliefs.  The  sources  of  this  knowl- 
self-made  sociologists,  who  prosecute  edge  are  within  the  reach  of  almost 
their  investigations  of  Man  as  members  everybody.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  gen- 
of  literary  circles,  or  as  contributors  to  eral  reader  in  his  (or  her)  capacity  as  a 
the  Pro  Bono  Publico  columns  of  the  club  member  rarely  picks  up  a  real 
daily  press  than  it  is  of  the  departments  source.  He  (or  she)  is  usually  content 
of  Sociology,  so-called,  in  the  colleges  to  read  some  sketch  or  "  primer  "  which, 
and  universities,  of  which  complaint  is  at  best,  can  impart  but  the  merest  wash 
made.  We  have  been  a  bit  surprised  on  of  knowledge.  To  know  mankind  one 
looking  over  academic  catalogues  to  dis-  must  know  something  of  folk  lore,  which 
cover  just  what  it  is  that  is  taught  under  is  the  survival  of  the  most  ancient  be- 
the  name  of  Sociology.  Comparatively  liefs — totemism,  druidism  and  nature- 
little  of  the  work  consists  of  philosoph-  worship  in  all  its  forms;  something  of 
ical  theory.  Much  the  larger  part  of  epic  and  legend;  something  of  the  con- 
it  is  history,  law  or  statistics.  One  tent  of  the  great  sacred  books ;  and  some- 
course,  for  example,  is  a  detailed  history  thing  of  the  great  legal  codes  of  all  ages, 
of  the  English  Poor  Law  from  the  ear-  All  of  these,  to  the  student  of  the  history 
liestv-^times  down  to  the  Poor  Law  of  institutions,  are  what  fossil  remains 
Amendment  Act  of  William  IV.  Stu-  are  to  the  paleontologist, 
dents  taking  this  course  are  examined  in  A  time  there  was  when  every  Ameri- 
statutes,  decisions  and  parliamentary  re-  can  who  pretended  to  be  educated  knew 
ports.  Another  course,  in  Statistics,  is  not  only  something,  but  actually  a  great 
highly  mathematical  in  character,  while  deal,  of  such  sources.  He  had  read  his 
yet  another  includes  a  detailed  study  of  Iliad  and  his  Odyssey,  his  "  De  Bello 
ethnological  materials,  and  of  early  his-  Gallico  "  and  his  "  Germania;'  and  from 
torical  documents  requiring  a  knowledge  these  he  had  learned  of  the  myths,  the 
of  modern  languages  and  of  Latin  as  superstitions,  the  plant  and  tree  and  well 
working  tools.  These  are  illustrations  and  fountain-worship  of  primitive  Eu- 
taken  at  random.  On  the  whole,  we  doubt  ropean  peoples.  From  these  also  he  had 
if  the  popular  study  of  mankind  would  learned  of  primitive,  or  tribal,  forms  of 
gain  in  quality  or  in  precision  if  this  social  organization.  The  college  boy  of 
rather  exacting  university  work  in  a  past  generation  had  heard  of  the  Lex 
Sociology  should  be  discontinued,  at  the  Salica  and  of  the  early  Welsh  and  Anglo- 
instance  of  newspaper  critics,  who  pos-  Saxon  codes,  even  if  he  had  not  looked 
sibly  do  not  always  know  whereof  they  into  them.  And  not  only  the  college 
speak.  .  boy,  but  every  boy  and  every  girl  brought 

It  would  greatly  clarify  American  pub-  up  in  a  self-respecting  family/ had  read 

lie  opinion  on  many  important  practical  and  re-read    until  he  thoroughly  knew 

subjects  if  the  thousands  of  clubs,  read-  that  richest,  most  varied  and  most  won- 

ing  circles  and  so  on,  to  which  we  have  derful  of  all  sources,  the  Bible,  with  its 

made  allusion,  would  take  up  their  study  unequaled    materials    for   the    study   of 

of  mankind  in  a  more  thorough-going  every  phase  of  human  belief  and  its  rec- 

fashion.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  with  ord  of  every  phase  of  legal  and  institu- 

all  our  popular  interest  in  practical  social  tional  experiment. 

problems,    in    the    progress    of    liberal        If  the  popular  study  of  mankind  is  to 

thought  and  in  the  researches  of  scholars,  be  anything  more  than  a  fad  it  will  be 

so  few  of  us  take  the  trouble  to  know  the  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  sources.     So 

history  of  the  collective  human  mind  and  we  respectfully  suggest  to  all  ladies  and 

of  its   social   organization.     To  acquire  others,  who  are  interested  in  these  sub- 

a  knowledge  of  these  matters  which  shall  jects,  that  they  drop   for  a  time  their 

be,    as  ..Mr.    Pope    would    wish,    both  "  primers,"  their  "  Fourteen  Weeks  in," 

"  solid  "  and  "  refined  "  is  not,  after  all,  and  so  on,  and  see  what  they  can  make 

such  a  difficult  undertaking.     To  be  fair-  out  of  such  good  old  materials  as  the 

ly  complete  it  must  include  some  famil-  Bible,    the    Odyssey    and    the    "  Gallic 

iarity  with  what  men  in  the  past  have  War." 
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Mr.   Carnegie's   Steel    Company.  'Mr-    Carnegie   and    his    "young   men" 

°  have  made  their  steel  at  the  mill,  not  on 

The  approaching  transfer  of  the  con-  the  stock  exchange.  He  has  never  made 
trol  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  "  short "  sales  of  his  own  company's 
greatest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  stock,  and  then  proclaimed  overproduc- 
world,  has  excited  all  sorts  of  comment  tion,  with  a  prediction  of  an  impending 
here  and  abroad.  One  London  journal,  fall  of  prices,  in  order  that  he  might  reap 
for  example,  assuming  that  the  project  a  shameful  harvest  of  profit  by  the  en- 
involves  the  formation  of  a  "  Billion-Dol-  suing  decline  of  shares.  Let  us  hope 
lar  Trust,"  remarks  that  it  is  little  less  that  the  transfer  will  not  bring  the  com- 
than  a  menace  to  the  commerce  of  the  pany's  stock  into  the  speculative  market, 
civilized  world.  Another  sees  in  it  a  The  public  would  not  gain  anything  by 
beneficent  purpose  to  "  reduce  the  cost  that. 

of  handling  traffic-producing  commodi-  It  is  said  that  the  company  has  been 
ties  "  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  "  a  disturbing  element."  That  is  true. 
United  States  as  competitors  for  the  While  Mr.  Carnegie  has  been  a  member 
world's  trade.  Here  at  home  the  under-  of  combinations  designed  to  maintain 
taking  is  regarded  with  various  emo-  fixed  prices,  he  has  repeatedly  in  past 
tions,  ranging  from  indifference  to  such  years  broken  those  combinations  by  with- 
indignation  as  has  caused  a  member  of  drawing  from  them  when  their  ^prices 
Congress  to  introduce  a  resolution  de-  became  too  high  for  the  good  of  either 
manding,  for  the  "  instant  relief  "  of  the  the  public  or  the  industry ;  and  the  break- 
people,  the  active  intervention  of  Federal  ing  of  them  has  served  the  public  inter- 
District-Attorneys  all  over  the  land  to  est.  Thus,  he  dissolved  the  combination 
prevent  the  impending  consolidation.  At  of  the  makers  of  structural  steel  beams  ; 
last  accounts,  however,  it  was  not  the  .and  the  resulting  fall  of  40  per  cent,  in 
purpose  of  the  purchasers  of  Mr.  Carne--'the  price  of  beams  promoted  the  use  of 
gie's  great  property  to  consolidate  his  them  and  of  other  similar  forms  of  steel 
company  with  several  others  in  a  new  in  the  construction  of  fire  proof  build- 
corporation  of  enormous  capital,  but  to  ings.  At  the  same  time  the  output  of 
insure  harmony  in  the  steel  industry  by  a  such  forms  was  greatly  enlarged.  In  the 
community  of  ownership  on  the  plan  same  way  he  has  reduced  the  price  and 
adopted  by  the  same  capitalists  with  re-  stimulated  the  production  of  steel  rails, 
spect  to  the  railroads.  No  District- At-  altho  at  the  present  time  he  stands  with 
torney  can  prevent  Mr.  Carnegie  from  the  association.  The  influence  of  his 
selling  out,  or  the  capitalists  to  whom  he  company  has  steadily  tended  to  cause  a 
sells  from  buying  majority  interests  in  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  steel  to  the  con- 
dozen  other  steel  corporations.  sumer,  and  has  repeatedly  been  exerted 

Is  it  for  the  public  good  that  the  Car-  in  opposition  to  that  of  other  similar  co*"- 
negie  Steel  Company  should  lose  its  in-  porations.  This  policy  has  been  a  prof- 
dependence  and  be  associated  by  a  com-  itable  one.  Mr.  Carnegie  is  a  shrewd 
munity  of  control  with  these  other  cor-  man  of  business. 

porations  ?      This  company  has  been  a  The  company  was  a  disturbing  element 

model  for  the  entire  iron  and  steel  indus-  recently,  when  it  set  out  to  spend  $12,- 

try  of  the  United  States,  leading  on  and  000,000  on  a  new  tube  mill,  and  other 

upward  in  that  perfection  and  liberality  millions  on  a  sheet  steel   mill,  because 

of  management,  and  that  use  of  every  several    of    the    new   combinations    had 

possible   improvement,   which   have   en-  ceased  to  buy  from  it  the  crude  forms  of 

abled  us  to  take  full  advantage  of  our  steel  which  are  their  raw  material.    They 

matchless  supplies  of  raw  material,  and  preferred  to  produce  this  raw  material ; 

the  ready  help  of  American  brains  and  and,  as  his  market  was  thus  narrowed 

brawn,  until  now  we  rule  the  iron  mar-  and  menaced,  Mr.  Carnegie  decided  that 

kets  of  the  world.     It  has  been  a  con-  he  must  protect  himself  by  working  up 

stant  cause  of  stimulation,  and  no  one  his  billets  and  bars  into  finished  products 

can  measure  the  value  of  its  service  to  like  those  which  the  combinations  made, 

the  interests  of  American  industry  and  Here  was   promised   disturbance   which 

trade.     Its  shares  and  its  business  have  the  combinations  or  companies  affected 

never  been  the  footballs  of  speculation,  desired  to  avoid.     Some  sought  to  pre- 
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vent  it  by  agreeing  to  buy  raw  material 
again  from  Mr.  Carnegie.  But  they, 
and  others  that  did  not  take  this  course, 
perceived  that  lasting  harmony  could  be 
obtained  only  by  getting  control  of  the 
Carnegie  Company.  Hence  the  negotia- 
tions, and  the  offer  which  Mr.  Carnegie 
has  accepted. 

The  controlling  motive  of  the  purchas- 
ers, therefore,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  annoy- 
ing independence  of  a  great  competitor. 
A  desire  to  reduce  cost  by  the  economies 
of  a  virtual  consolidation  cannot  be  promi- 
nently connected  with  it,  if,  indeed,  such 
a  desire  or  intention  has  any  place  in  the 
plan,  j  But  competition  will  not  be  wholly 
suppressed,  and  the  natural  course  of 
prices  will  not  be  greatly  or  permanently 
changed  by  the  new  project.  The  effect 
of  the  transaction  upon  public  interests 
will  be  determined  chiefly  by  the  policy 
which  the  associated  owners  shall  pursue. 
If  such  power  as  they  have  acquired  shall 
be  used  to  exact  high  prices,  fresh  com- 
petition will  be  excited ;  for  the  industry 
is  very  far  from  being  monopolized  by 
them.  If  they  discriminate  between  for-., 
eign  and  domestic  consumers  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  latter,  the  inevitable  revision 
of  our  outgrown  tariff  on  iron  and  steel 
products  will  be  hastened.  If  they  in- 
flate and  water  their  capital  stocks  they 
may  have  reason  to  remember  by  and  by 
that  this  transfer  was  made  when  indus- 
trial and  financial  conditions  were  so  fa- 
vorable that  the  maintenance  of  them  for 
an  indefinite  time  could  not  reasonably 
be  expected. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  Andrew 
Carnegie?  He  richly  deserves  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, both  for  his  great  achievements  in  a 
highly  important  field  of  human  industry 
and  for  the  use  which  he  has  made  and 
intends  to  make  of  the  grand  fortune 
that  by  those  achievements  he  has  won. 
Whatever  shall  become  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  its  development  and  sur- 
passing eminence  under  his  control  will 
be  an  enduring  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory. He  retires  with  his  energy  un- 
abated and  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow  men  warm  and  growing.  May 
he  have  many  years  of  good  health  for 
the  accomplishment  of  those  noble  proj- 
ects of  philanthropy  to  which  he  longs  to " 
devote  .his  vast  fortune  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 


Rural  Mail  Delivery. 

Some  of  us  remember  when  postage 
was  eighteen  and  three-quarters  cents 
for  the  carriage  of  a  letter  between  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  twenty-five  cents 
for  a  longer  distance.  It  was  often 
twenty  miles  to  a  post  office.  A  letter  of 
1835  says: 

I  have  made  the  distance  from  Chicago  to 
Buffalo  in  the  short  time  of  six  days  and  seven 
hours;  and  I  am  twenty-four  hours  ahead  of 
the  mails. 

The  mail  traveled  by  coach  and  was 
seven  days  in  going  from  Boston  to 
Washington.  Then  followed,  in  swift 
succession,  the  steam  car  route,  the  re- 
duction of  postage,  the  daily  mail  and 
city  free  delivery.  From  i860 -little 
progress  was  made.  Towns  had  become 
relatively  dominant.  Public  economies 
were  biased  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
centers  of  population.  Outlying  country 
had  become  at  last  only  tributary.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  farming  was  no 
longer  spoken  of  as  business.  This  term 
was  applied  only  to  manufacturing  and 
trading.  Rural  life  became  relatively 
disadvantageous ;  then  depressed,  and 
finally  degenerate.  To  reverse  this 
tendency  and  equalize  citizens'  privileges 
has  been,  for  about  ten  years,  the  great 
State  problem.  The  first  proposition  to 
establish  free  rural  mail  delivery  came 
from  John  Wanamaker.  He  will  be  re- 
membered for  his  sturdy  defense  of  the 
intellectual  rights  of  farmers  long  after 
he  is  forgotten  as  a  successful  merchant. 
The  proposition  was  met  at  first;  with 
ridicule  and  astonishment.  It  had  be- 
come a  settled  conviction  that  the  rural 
districts  did  not  require  frequent  mails ; 
that  the  farmer  had  no  need  that  called 
for  a  close  association  with  the  business 
life  of  the  world.  He  wrote  few  letters  ; 
and  he  took  few  papers. 

The  experiment  was  tardily  tried  by 
the  Government.  Even  farmers  gibed 
at  the  new  notion — a  new  way  of  spend- 
ing the  citizen's  money  under  pretense  of 
doing  him  a  favor.  "  It  will  be  a  great 
benefit  to  a  few,  at  a  heavy  indirect  cost 
to  all."  But  the  very  first  announced  re- 
sult was  "  It  pays ;  "  and  the  second  was, 
"  It  is  stimulating  social  and  business  cor- 
respondence. Almost  every*  route  re- 
ports an  increased  amount  of  mail  mate- 
rial."    This  was  a  two- fold  result;  for 
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if  it  quickened  the  social  and  intellectual 
demands  of  the  country,  it  would  swell 
the  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. The  gross  cost  to-day  of  the  serv- 
ice is  less  than  one  dollar  per  capita.  To 
offset  this  there  is  a  steady  decrease  in 
fourth-class  post  offices  and  the  expense 
of  running  them.  For  less  than  four- 
teen millions  of  dollars  the  Government 
delivers  the  mails,  daily,  to  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  States.  Even  this  increased  cost 
of  the  mail  service  can  be  more  than  re- 
couped into  the  Treasury  by  a  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  law  concerning  second- 
class  mail  matter.  Two  thousand  mil- 
lions of  pieces  of  second-class  matter 
were  mailed  last  year  of  which  one- 
fourth  went  free.  It  would  even  be  less 
disastrous  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
if  the  one  hundred  millions  of  letters  and 
documents  that  are  yearly  mailed  free, 
as  official  business,  were  compelled  to 
pay  for  carriage.  But  as  it  is,  in  some 
districts  the  new  system  more  than  pays 
for  itself.  The  tendency  is  wholly  in  the 
direction  of  increased  and  not  decreased 
receipts. 

The  advantages  of  free  rural  mail  de- 
livery were  not  altogether  foreseen.  Not 
only  has  it  quickened  the  desire  for  intel- 
lectual exchanges,  but  it  has  made  the 
country  more  nearly  equal  with  the  town 
as  a  place  of  residence.  With  all  the 
rest  it  has  stimulated  the  demand  for 
good  roads.  ,  One  of  the  first  inquiries 
of  the  General  Department  is  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  roads  in  any  section 
where  free  delivery  is  petitioned  for. 
Some  of  our  Farmers'  Granges  are  agi- 
tating in  favor  of  the  taking  up  of  the 
two  subjects,  Good  roads  and  free  mail 
delivery,  at  the  same  time  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  urged  that  in  some  of  the 
States  the  roads  are  so  bad  that  no  such 
mail  system  can  be  carried  out,  except  in 
the  dry  season  and  in  midwinter.  It  is 
certain  that  the  rural  free  delivery  is  in- 
clining the  people  to  favor  State  con- 
struction of  roads — as  was  probably  the 
intent  of  our  fathers.  The  pathmaster 
system  was  a  makeshift  for  a  badly  scat- 
tered population,  in  pioneer  stages  of 
civilization. 

But  here  came  in  another  result,  not 
anticipated  by  the  advocates  of  free  rural 
mail  delivery.  The  farmer,  no  longer 
compelled  to  go  to  town  for  his  mail,  sel- 


dom went  there  for  any  other  purpose. 
Country  stores  felt  the  change ;  and  more 
than  all  the  saloon.  The  rural  tele- 
phone coming  in  at  the  same  time  placed 
the  farmer  in  close  relation  with  the 
greater  markets,  and  he  had  less  occa- 
sion to  seek  the  village  in  order  to  learn 
the  prices  and  dicker  his  produce.  His 
individuality  of  action  grew  with  his 
privileges.  Then  the  smaller  post  offices 
became  unnecessary,  and  many  of  them 
were  abolished.  The  slow  distribution 
of  city  life  was  now  followed  by  the  dis- 
sipation of  the  smaller  aggregations  of 
population.  This  is  going  on  so  steadily 
and  so  surely  that  over  one  hundred 
towns  in  Indiana,  and  not  a  few  in  New 
York  and  other  States,  have  urgently 
protested  against  rural  mail  delivery  as 
ruinous  to  the  smaller  towns.  This  pro- 
test is  not  likely  to  be  heeded.  The 
vision  now  before  political  economists  is 
that  of  a  country  with  equalized  condi- 
tions. This  has  long  been  held  to  be  the 
desideratum.  No  one  foresaw  that  rural 
free  mail  delivery  would  go  so  stoutly  to 
help  realize  this  ideal.  It  needs  no  dem- 
onstration to  show  that  that  is  the  health- 
iest society  which  has  equalized  privi- 
leges. *J 
The  development  of  electric  trolley 
systems  through  the  country  is  sure  to 
mark  the  immediate  future.  In  some  of 
the  Western  States  these  are  already 
creeping  out  into  the  farming  districts. 
These  cars  can  be  made  to  serve  to  a 
great  extent  as  mail  carriers.  St.  Louis 
was  the  first  city  to  use  her  street  cars 
for  carrying  the  mail.  The  system  is 
now  very  perfect.  Communication  along 
routes  is  almost  as  speedy  as  by  tele- 
graph— possibly  more  so.  A  letter  can 
be  mailed,  and  an  answer  received,  with- 
in a  few  hours.  Some  letters  never  see 
a  post  office.  They  are  taken  up  by  the 
carrier,  put  on  a  mail  car,  and  handed  by 
the  car  to  another  carrier,  who  de- 
livers them  to  the  person  addressed. 
In  Baltimore  general  receiving-bags 
are  placed  where  they  can  take  in  the 
mail ;  and  then  at  given  hours  this  is 
taken  up  by  the  carriers  and  delivered. 
The  time  lost  by  the  carrier  in  going  to  a 
post  office  or  sub-station  to  get  his  mail 
for  delivery  is  thus  saved.  It  is  not  im- 
possible or  improbable  that,  in  a  time  not 
very  far  off,  most  of  the  letters  delivered 
in  the  United  States  will  never  see  a  post 
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office,  or  be  handled  by  a  postmaster.  We  (bow-some,  submissive).  Now  the  phrase 

need  not  stretch  the  imagination  beyond  is,  in  nearly  all  Churches,  that  she  will 

reason  to  see  the  whole  country  netted  "  love,  honor  and  obey  "  him.     The  obe- 

with  trolley  lines  of  cars  and  each  line  a  dience  is  made  very  pronounced,  and  after 

postal  route.     Mail  matter  will  have  no  the    service,    as    they    march    from    the 

break  in  its  passage  from  the  start  to  Church,  the  organ  rattles  out  the  music 

finish.       So  do  great  revolutions  come  of   "  Now   you   are   married,   you   must 

about  by  a  simple  change  in  the  mechan-  obey,"  and  the  bride  is  gibed  about  her 

ism  of  governmental  or  social  function-  promise,  and  declares  that  she  had  told 

ing.  the  expectant  groom  that  she  would  say 

&  it,  but  that  she  did  not  mean  to  keep  the 

vow.    What  ought  to  be  the  most  serious 

The  Bride's    Promise   to    Obey.  f~fof  ™n}*&\!}1* ?led&?»d£t 

J  ful  affection  and  fidelity,  becomes  a  joke 

When  a  reigning  Queen  marries  the  and  a  farce,  just  because  priests  and  peo- 
question  must  arise  in  every  one's  mind  ple  will  keep  in  the  service  of  marriage 
whether  she  will  promise  to  obey.  It  the  words  which  perpetuate  an  anti- 
will  be  remembered  that  Queen  Victoria  quated,  obsolete  condition  of  social  life, 
said  she  wanted  to  be  married  like  any  Still  clergymen,  of  conservative  ideas, 
other  woman ;  that  the  promise  to  obey  and  whole  denominations  that  provide  a 
must  not  be  omitted.  Queen  Wilhelmina  required  form  of  marriage,  insist  on  the 
made  the  same  promise  at  her  marriage,  retention  of  the  falsehood.  Sometimes 
which  it  was  understood  applied  to  all  they  even  try  to  justify  it  from  Scripture, 
matters  domestic,  but  not  to  things  polit-  They  quote  Paul  on  the  silence  and  obe- 
ical.  She  would  obey  him  "  as  a  wife,  dience  of  women,  as  if  what  was  right 
but  not  as  a  Queen."  She  also  reserved  in  Paul's  day  were  to  be  right  always, 
the  right  to  control  her  own  property,  They  even  go  back  to  the  Garden  of 
first  settling  a  large  sum  upon  her  hus-  Eden  for  argument.  But  we  know  bet- 
band.  But  with  these  reservations  she  ter  now,  because  social  and  moral  con- 
promised  to  obey.  It  was  put  in  the  ditions  are  better.  When  the  condition 
very  bond  of  marriage.  changes  the  law  changes.     But  the  sad 

Now  Victoria  and  Wilhelmina,  who,  thing  is  to  see  these  teachers  of  religion 

in  obedience  to  long  conventional  usage,  requiring  women  to  perjure  themselves 

made    such   promises   of  submission   to  on  such  a  solemn  occasion,  to  promise  to 

their  husbands,  had  previously  broken  all  do  what  they  do  not  intend  to  do,  and 

the  conventions  of  maidenly  modesty  by  ought  not  to  engage  to  do.       It  is  of  a 

selecting  the  man  and  making  the  pro-  piece  with  the  pledge  required  of  minis- 

posal  of  marriage.     In  all  that  went  be-  ters    or    theological     professors    giving 

fore  marriage  they  took  the  initiative ;  their  adhesion  to  a  creed  which  was  made 

they  sought  their  partner ;  they  asked  his  generations  ago,  and  which  can  be  ac- 

consent  to  their  choice ;  they  provided  for  cepted  only  in  some  very  loose  construc- 

his  support ;  they  were  first  and  he  sec-  tion  of  language.     It  tends  to  insincerity, 

ond ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  ceremony  to  flippancy  of  thought  about  marriage, 

itself   they   insisted   upon    retaining  the  even   to   misunderstandings   and   differ- 

formula  of  obedience  which  they  knew,  ences  that  may  lead  to  quarrels  and  di- 

and  every  one  else  knew,  was  farcical  vorce. 

nonsense.  Obedience  no  more  belongs  to  Marriage  is  the  foundation  of  society  ; 
such  a  queenly  position  than  it  does  to  it  should  be  the  fit  foundation  for  the 
the  condition  of  those  women  who,  in  best  society  we  know.  Such  society  re- 
humbler  life,  support  themselves  and  quires  the  best  development  of  woman 
their  husbands,  and  whom  a  Virginia  as  well  as  of  man.  It  makes  neither  a 
judge  has  lately  declared  to  be  the  head  tyrant  and  neither  a  slave,  but  each  the 
of  the  house.  helpful  mate  and  adviser  of  the  other. 

The  promise  of  the  wife  to  obey  is  the  In  such  society  as  the  Christian  religion 

ragged    remnant    from   the    days    when  has  developed,  with  education  and  cul- 

women  were  the  despised  servants  and  ture  the  right  and  the  achievement  of  the 

drudges  of  men.     In  old  English  usage  woman  as  well  as  of  the  man  should  be 

the   woman   promised   to  be   "  buxom  "  recognized.     To  require  the  woman  to 
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put  herself  under  the  will  of  the  man,  to 
obey  him,  as  well  as  to  love  and  honor 
him,  is  a  cruel,  wicked  anachronism ;  and 
no  clergyman  is  justified  in  compelling 
a  woman  to  make  such  a  promise,  and 
hardly  so  even  if  she  desires  to  make  it. 
For  her  to  make  it  is  to  dishonor  her  sex, 
if  she  intends  to  keep  it ;  and  if  not,  it  is  a 
falsehood  which,  on  such  a  solemn  occa- 
sion and  on  so  serious  a  subject  ap- 
proaches perjury. 

The  Martyrs  of  Science. 

Religion  has  her  martyrs,  and  so  has 
science.  Both  freely  risk  or  sacrifice  life 
in  the  service  of  the  truth,  in  the  search 
for  it,  or  the  defense  of  it. 

The  last  case  of  martyrdom  on  the  side 
of  science  comes  from  the  Yellow 
Fever  Board  of  Havana,  whose  Report 
was  read  last  week  in  that  city.  It  was 
found,  or  declared,  that  yellow  fever  is 
not  carried  by  any  infection  of  dirt, 
or  clothes,  but  solely  by  the  bite 
of  mosquitoes.  The  mosquito  must 
first  bite  an  infected  patient  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  of  his  sick- 
ness. It  then  takes  four  or  five  days  be- 
fore the  mosquito  is  fully  infected,  after 
which  time  the  poison  which  comes  from 
its  salivary  glands  will  convey  yellow 
fever  to  one  bitten  by  it.  Persons  not 
immune  slept  in  infected  clothing  and 
bedding,  and  did  not  take  the  disease ;  but 
when  members  of  the  Board  allowed 
themselves  to  be  bitten  by  infected  mos- 
quitoes they  took  the  disease  and  one  of 
them  died.  We  are  sorry  that  the  dis- 
patch received  does  not  give  the  martyr's 
name.  A  monument  to  him  should  be 
set  up  in  Havana  and  every  other  port 
that  has  suffered  from  yellow  fever. 

This  yellow  fever  martyr  is  only  one  of 
hundreds  of  men  who  have  risked  and 
given  their  lives  for  the  advancement  of 
knowedge  and  the  consequent  welfare  of 
man.  They  are  physicians,  surgeons, 
chemists,  electricians,  explorers,  men  of 
enthusiasm,  who  have  not  counted  their 
lives  dear  to  them  if  they  might  only 
serve  their  race.  They  have  swallowed 
deadly  poison,  have  been  blown  up  by  ex- 
plosives, have  been  shocked  to  death  by 
erratic  volts,  have  perished  in  the  polar 
zone.  Their  number  is  uncounted ;  their 
names  have  quickly  perished. 

But  it  is  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  of  re- 


search, of  sacrifice  that  gives  honor  to  the 
age  and  to  humanity,  and  that  assures  the 
permanence  of  beneficent  civilization  to 
the  world.  The  martyrs  of  China  died 
under  the  power  of  a  fervid  Christian 
consecration,  such  as  glorifies  the  Church 
and  gives  assured  promise  of  its  victory 
over  the  world.  The  martyrs  of  science 
and  discovery  deserve  a  place  of  honor 
not  a  whit  below  theirs ;  and  the  thou- 
sands of  scholars  who  are  giving  their 
life-work  to  the  discovery  of  truth  have 
their  place  beside  those  who  work  for 
the  moral  and  religious  elevation  of 
humanity. 

Think  what  a  revolution  may  be 
wrought  in  sanitary  quarantine  by  the 
investigations  which  caused  the  death  of 
that  unnamed  yellow  fever  martyr! 
What  terror,  what  prostration  of  com- 
merce and  trade  this  quarantine  has 
caused !  Then  we  did  not  know  how  the 
fever  was  transmitted  from  one  to  an- 
other; not,  if  the  conclusions  of  this  re- 
port are  confirmed,  this  quarantine  will 
take  an  utterly  different  character.  We 
shall  fight  mosquitoes;  we  shall  shut  up 
the  sick  behind  netted  windows  and 
doors ;  we  shall  not  be  afraid  to  walk 
abroad  in  the  daytime ;  we  shall  avoid  the 
hours  and  the  places  where  the  carriers 
of  possible  infection  abound.  The  old 
methods  may  become  obsolete,  and  we 
shall  laugh  next  year  at  the  futile  burn- 
ing last  year  of  clothes  and  bedding  at 
Quarantine  Island,  and  at  the  shotgun 
quarantine  that  stopped  the  railroad 
trains  in  the  Gulf  States.  Civilization 
will  gain,  as  always,  by  the  passing  of  the 
terror,  and  we  shall  forget  to  crown  with 
their  haloes  the  martyrs  and  confessors 
and  professors  of  science  to  whom  we 
owe  our  peace  and  immunity. 

If  one  will  carefully  read 
the  writing  of  almost  any 
person,  whether  a  literary 
man  or  otherwise,  he  will  be  surprised  to 
see  how  the  quotations  from  or  allusions 
to  the  Bible  exceed  in  number  those 
from  any  other  source.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  thirteen  pages  of  ex-President 
Harrison's  article,  "  Musings  Upon  Cur- 
rent Topics,"  in  the  last  North  American 
Review.  We  have  counted  in  it  twenty- 
one  different  quotations  and  allusions. 
Of  these  the  following  eight  are  from  the 


Biblical 
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Bible  :  "  The  door  is  barred  against  the  the  loan.  And  has  it  never  penetrated  the 
spirits  that  have  a  penchant  for  gar-  heads  of  those  who  are  all  the  time  look- 
nished  houses ;  "  a  reference  to  the  dec-  ing  for  trouble  and  making  out  every- 
laration  in  the  Gospels,  "  He  that  is  not  thing  to  be  impracticable,  that  there  was 
for  me  is  against  me ;  "  "  The  reign  of  a  a  reason  why  the  President  delayed  so 
prince  of  peace ;  "  "  The  earth  is  the  long  to  publish  the  report  of  the  Philip- 
Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof;  "  '  The  pine  Commission?  Is  it  not  conceivable 
meek  shall  inherit  the  earth ;  "  "  The  man  that  during  that  time  he  had  quite  an- 
who  buries  his  talent  must  go  into  dark-  other  object  than  that  of  persuading  Con- 
ness ;  "  '  The  men  upon  whom  the  tower  gress  to  pass  the  Military  Bill,  and  that 
of  Siloam  fell ;  "  "  The  philosophy  of  the  the  Catholic  authorities  in  this  country 
islanders  among  whom  Paul  fell — that  were  quietly  consulted  as  to  whether  the 
serpents  always  bite  the  worst  man  in  the  proposal  of  the  Taft  Commission  would 
company — was  very  quickly  upset."  As  be  satisfactory,  and  that  it  was  found  to 
against  these  we  have  the  motto,  "  My  be  acceptable?  And  does  anybody  no- 
country,  right  or  wrong ;  "  one  quotation  tice  now  that  this  last  week  or  two  the 
each  from  Pitt,  Frothingham,  Webster  leading  Catholic  papers  are  quite  chang- 
and  Jefferson  ;  a  phrase  from  Longfellow,  ing  their  tone  and  are  speaking  favorably 
"  Does  a  troubled  conscience  have  all  sea-  of  the  report  of  the  Taft  Commission  and 
sons  for  its  own  ? "  one  phrase,  "  en-  the  proposition  for  the  purchase  of  the 
tangling  alliances "  from  George  Wash-  Friars'  property  and  their  withdrawal 
ington;  one  from  iEsop's  Fable  of  "  TheN  from  the  Islands?  People  should  keep 
Wolf  and  the  Lamb,"  and  the  designation  their  eyes  and  ears  open, 
of  Great  Britain's  navy  as  "  walls  of  jt 
oak,"  and  three  references  to  or  quota-  _  ...  , 
tions  from  the  Declaration  of  Independ-  The  Condition  of  ^overnor  Allen  s  ™sy 
ence,  which  he  could  not  have  avoided,  as  Porto  Rico  f^0*  0±  the  prosperity 
it  was  one  of  the  subjects  of  his  discus-  ,  in  i,or1t?  .RlC0  would 
sion.  Probably  lawyers  next  to  minis-  ?eerP  *>  sh°w  a  remarkable  improvement 
ters  make  most  allusions  to  the  Bible.  £  the  l™}  /ew  months.        Public  Health 

Reports  for  February  1,  1901,  gives  for 
^  the  city  of  Ponce,  P.  R.,  for  December, 
The  Phili  ine  ^e  kear  ^  sa*^  now  anc*  I9°°>  229  deaths.  With  a  population  of 
Friars  t^len  tnat  we  are  *n  °lmte  55>477> tms  *s  a  rate  °f  49+  Per  thousand 
an  impasse  over  the  mat-  per  annum.  The  normal  rate  before  the 
ter  of  the  property  of  the  Friars  in  the  American  occupation  was  29  per  thou- 
Philippines;  and  it  is  implied  that  the  sand  per  annum.  But  the  same  report 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  for  the  states  that  65  of  these  deaths  were  due  to 
American  Government,  which  guaran-  "  malnutrition,  anaemia,  inanition."  In 
teed  the  rights  of  the  Friars  by  the  treaty  the  language  of  health  officers  in  Porto 
with  Spain,  to  condemn  their  property  in  Rico  these  terms  mean  that  between  one- 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  do-  third  and  one-quarter  of  the  deaths  in 
main  and  then  pay  them  for  it,  but  that  the  most  prosperous  city  in  the  island 
the  Administration  will  hardly  venture  to  are  due  to  starvation.  So  all  who  have 
lay  such  a  proposal  before  the  Protes-  investigated  Ponce  have  reported.  Dur- 
tants  of  this  country.  But  don't  our  ing  the  year  past  Ponce  had  the  follow- 
good  friends  know  that  nothing  of  the  ing  death  rates  per  annum :  For  April, 
sort  is  proposed,  and  that  quite  a  different  72;  May,  93;  June,  105;  July,  128; 
thing  is  proposed  by  the  Taft  Commis-  August,  148 ;  September,  101 ;  October, 
sion?  It  is  not  proposed  that  the  United  81 ;  December,  49.  Ad  juntas  had :  May, 
States  should  pay  anything  or  guarantee  65;  June,  119;  July,  180;  October,  131. 
anything.  It  is  proposed  that  a  loan  Yanco:  May,  71 ;  June,  109;  July,  166; 
should  be  made  by  the  Government  of  the  October,  112.  Juana  Diaz:  May,  61; 
Philippine  Islands,  protected  by  Philip-  June,  82;  July,  170;  October,  73.  These 
pine  customs,  and  that  the  land,  thus  last  rates  are  from  the  published  reports 
purchased  from  the  Friars,  shall  then  be  of  the  Superior  Board  of  Health  of  Porto 
sold  in  small  parcels  to  its  present  occu-  Rico.  The  death  rates  all  over  the  island 
pants  or  others — a  process  which  will  pay  have  been  something  fearful  during  the 
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whole  of  the  past  year.     The  unanimous  work,  as  testified  to  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 

report  of  inspectors  sent  to  different  re-  pitted  will  now  in  the  New  York  courts, 

gions  where  these  high  death  rates  were  will  surprise  many  readers.     It  appears 

occurring  gave  the  cause  as  the  lack  of  that  in  the  testimony  meetings  cases  are 

nutritious  food.     Some  of  the  best  people  reported  in  which  clocks  that  would  not 

in  the  island   say  that  such   destitution  go  were  made  to   go   by    simple   prayer, 

was  never  before  known  or  has  existed  Prayer  was  tried  on  canary  birds  that 

as  since  the  great  tornado ;  but  now  the  shed  their  feathers  too  fast  in  the  moult- 

decreased  death  rate  shows  that  things  ing  season,  and  the  feathers  stayed  in, 

are  improving.  and,  quite  as  surprising,  Mrs.  Stetson,  the 

&  head  of  the  New  York  Christian  Sclen- 
ts     It  need  not  surprise  any  tists,  is  reported  to  have  said  in  a  public 
The  census  by    ^^  that  the  increase  of  service  that  if  their  great  organ  should 
egions          population  in  the  United  get  out  of  order,  she  would  not  call  a  ma- 
States,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1900,  chinist,  but  "  would  demonstrate  on  the 
favors  for  the  first  time  the  East  rather  organ  by  Christian  Science  and  it  would 
than  the  West.     We  may  for  some  time  become  all  right."     If  so  complicated  a 
expect  this,  since  the  tide  of  agricultural  "  harp  of  a  thousand  strings  "  as  the  hu- 
immigration  has  reached  the  Pacific.  The  man  body  can  thus  be  "  demonstrated  ' 
six   New   England    States,    with    New  into  soundness,  we  do  not  see  why  the 
York,    New    Jersey    and    Pennsylvania,  treatment  might  not  be  effective  with  an 
having  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  area  organ. 
of  the  country,  showed  27  per  cent,  of  «** 
the  total  increase  in  population.     While        We  spoke  last  week  of  the  usual  lack 
the  increase  was  less  than  4  per  square  of  wisd0m  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
mile  for  the  country,  in  these  States  it  Church  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
was  more  than  21.     Compare  with  these  people  in  these  modern  times.     An  illus- 
a  group  of  twelve  great  Mississippi  Val-  tration  has  since  occurred  in  Spain,  where 
ley  States,  from  Minnesota  to  Louisiana,  t^e  working  people  are  trying  to  secure 
and  we  shall  find  a  smaller  total  increase,  the  right  of  combination  in  labor  unions 
with    four    times    the    area.      Or,    take  as  in  other  countries.    The  Ultramontane 
twelve  Southern  agricultural  States,  from  party  in  the  Church  is  fighting  them  so 
Maryland  to  Texas,  with  four  times  the  vigorously  as  to  arouse  a  bitter  feeling 
area   of   the   nine    Northeastern    States,  against  the  Jesuits  especially,  which  has 
and  we  shall  still  find  a  smaller  increase  reSulted  in  serious  disturbances, 
of  population.     Or,  take  fifteen  of  the  ^ 
further  Western  States,  from  Iowa,  Min-            '  ,      ...      ...      , 

nesota  or  Kansas  to  the  Pacific,  and  add  T,The  hat.chet  crusade  of  Mrs.  Nation  in 
Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  every  Kansas  will  do  more  good  than  hurt  if  it 
State  West  of  the  Mississippi  River,  with  ftlrs  UP  the  PeoP\e  to  fee  to  it  that  the 
a  territory  nine  times  that  of  the  North-  laws  suppressing  the  saloon  are  executed, 
eastern  group,  and  we  find  they  have  a  as  seems  l\k^Y  to^e  ™e  ca?e  while  the  ex- 
smaller  increase  by  nearly  700,000.  citement  lasts  But  it  will  not  work  in 
Massachusetts  has  gained  in  ten  years  66  States  where  the  liquor  traffic  is  legalized, 
to  the  square  mile,  while  Illinois  gained  The  question  yet  to  be  settled  in  Kansas 
only  13,  and  Kansas  only  half  of  one  in-  1S  whether  property  in  a  saloon  is  so  out- 
habitant.  All  this  argues  nothing  against  lawed  that  any  man  or  woman  who 
agriculture,  but  simply  shows  that  manu-  Phases  is  free  to  smash  its  windows,  mir- 
factures  and  commerce  must  concentrate,  rors  anc*  bottles, 
and  the  districts  where  they  concentrate 

must  grow  more  rapidly  than  agricul-        We  heartily  hope  that  the  effort  to  se- 

tural  districts.  And  yet  agriculture  is  the  cure  a  new  and  admirable  site  for  the 

basis  of  all  wealth  and  prosperity.     We  Johns  Hopkins  University,  just  outside 

live  out  of  the  ground  until  we  go  under  of  Baltimore,  and  an  additional  endow- 

the  ground.  ment  of  a  million  dollars,  may  be  success- 

&  ful.     It  is  time  for  the  people  of  Balti- 

The  extent  to  which  Christian  Science  more  to  take  pride  in  their  noblest  in- 

of  the  Mrs,  Eddy  kind  carries  its  medical  stitution  and  to  make  large  gifts  to  it. 


FINANCIAL. 


Our  Exports  in  Competition 

Abroad. 

There  are  no  statistics  that  have  now 
a  deeper  and  more  important  meaning 
for  Americans  than  those  which  show 
the  growth  and  distribution  of  our  ex- 
ports of  manufactures.  It  is  this  growth 
that  has  excited  the  alarm  of  statesmen 
and  producers  in  Old  World  countries 
which  see  now  not  only  their  manufac- 
tures undersold  in  neutral  markets,  but 
even  their  home  markets  invaded  by 
American  goods.  The  official  figures  for 
a  series  of  calendar  years,  as  set  forth 
last  week  by  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington,  are  as  follows : 

Exports  of 
Year.  manufactures. 

1892 $152,397,392 

1893 177,419,288 

1894 177,786,069 

1895 201,153,663 

1896 253,688,527 

1897 279,616,898 

1898 307,924,994 

1899. 380,787,891 

1900 441,406,942 

At  the  same  time  our  imports  of  mate- 
rials used  by  manufacturers  have  in- 
creased from  an  average  of  $276,000,000 
in  the  first  five  years  of  the  last  decade 
to  $343,000,000  in  1899,  and  $365,000,- 
000  in  1900.  When  comparison  is  made 
between  last  year's  record  and  that  of 
1890,  it  is  seen  that  imports  of  manufac- 
turers' materials  have  risen  from  34  per 
cent,  of  the  total  to  44  per  cent. ;  that  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  products,  then  74 
per  cent,  of  all,  are  now  62  per  cent. ;  and 
that  exports  of  manufactures  have  in- 
creased from  only  18  per  cent,  of  all  the 
export  shipments  to  30  per  cent.,  altho 
the  total  itself  shows  an  enormous 
growth. 

The  most  important  of  these  exports 
of  manufactures  are  those  of  machinery 
and  other  products  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry.  Last  year  the  value  of  these 
was  $129,788,236,  or  more  than  twice  the 
value  of  the  similar  exports  in  1897,  and 
nearly  five  times  the  shipments  ($27,000,- 
000)  in  1890.  Among  the  gains  of  last 
year  over  1899  were  an  increase  of  the 
exports  of  steel  rails  from  about  $6,000,- 
000  to  nearly  $11,000,000.  Without  go- 
ing through  the  entire  list,  we  may  point 
out  that  our  manufacturers  sold  abroad 


in  1900  nearly  $7,000,000  worth  of  in- 
struments and  machinery  for  scientific 
purposes,  Great  Britain  taking  more  than 
$1,000,000  worth,  and  France  nearly  as 
much.  Such  sales  are  a  tribute  to  the 
skill  and  precision  of  our  workmen. 
Again,  out  of  shipments  of  nearly  $10,- 
000,000  worth  of  builders'  hardware, 
more  than  $2,000,000  worth  was  sold  in 
Great  Britain,  and  a  greater  quantity  was 
taken  in  the  Continental  countries. 

There  is  no  indication  that  our  prog- 
ress in  this  department  of  international 
trade  is  to  be  checked.  The  effect  of  it 
in  Europe  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  actual 
condition  of  competing  industries  and 
the  gloomy  utterances  of  statesmen  and 
manufacturers,  especially  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  the  British  iron  districts  a  re- 
cent forced  reduction  of  prices  has  not 
prevented  great  depression  of  the  indus- 
try. One  of  the  Edinburgh  papers  re- 
cently said : 

"  The  iron  and  steel  trades  have  gone  from 
us.  When  the  fictitious  prosperity  caused  by 
the  expenditure  of  our  own  Government  and 
that  of  European  nations  on  armament  ceases, 
half  of  the  men  employed  in  these  industries 
will  be  turned  into  the  streets.  The  outlook 
is  appalling.  What  suffering  will  have  to  be 
endured  before  the  workers  realize  that  there 
is  nothing  left  for  them  but  emigration !  It 
is  useless  to  pretend  that  this  generation  of 
workmen  can  ever  hope  to  contend  success- 
fully with  the  Americans  under  present  condi- 
tions." 

These-  conditions  are  said  to  be,  for  the 
United  States,  "  cheaper  coal  and  iron 
ore,  improved  tools,  innumerable  labor- 
saving  machines,  and,  above  all,  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  workmen  to  in- 
crease the  output."  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  advantages  in  this  country  that 
are  derived  from  cheaper  raw  materials 
and  a  practically  inexhaustible  supply  of 
them  are  to  be  overcome  by  any  of  the 
remedies  suggested  in  Great  Britain. 

.  . .  .Dividends  announced: 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  and  Ohio  Rail- 
way (preferred),  3V2  per  cent.,  payable  Feb- 
ruary 20th. 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  and  Ohio  Rail- 
way (common),  5  per  cent,  payable  February 
20th. 

Union  Pacific  Railway  (common),  $2.00  per 
share,  payable  April  1st. 

Union  Pacific  Railway  (preferred),  $2.00  per 
share,  payable  April  1st. 
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INSURANCE. 


At  the  Throat  of  Insurance. 

As  we  have  already  noted,  there  has 
been  well-grounded  complaint  in  Hart- 
ford about  the  tax  treatment  of  insurance, 
and  the  Travelers'  in  particular  is  still 
considering  the  expediency  of  abandon- 
ing the  insurance  city,  official  removal  to 
New  York  having  been  made  easier  by  a 
law  passed  at  the  last  session  at  Albany. 
Now  the  present  session  is  considering 
what  might  correctly  be  termed  An  Act 
to  Discourage  Savings  Banks  and  Pro- 
mote the  Removal  of  Insurance  Com- 
panies to  Other  States.  The  proposed 
taxation  of  life  insurance  surplus  is  ob- 
jectionable for  many  reasons,  but  we  men- 
tion now  only  these :  It  is  a  proposi- 
tion to  tax,  in  part,  funds  contributed 
and  owned  by  persons  all  over  the  world 
as  well  as  in  the  State  of  New  York; 
it  will  immediately  set  the  vicious  re- 
talitory  laws  in  operation  anew,  whereby 
a  New  York  company,  having  been  dealt 
a  blow  at  home  by  no  fault  of  its  own, 
is  "  hit  back  again "  in  other  States ; 
and  it  will  furnish  a  handicap  to  New 
York  companies  in  competition. 

The  struggling  condition  of  fire  under- 
writing makes  fresh  and  drastic  taxation 
of  it  ill-timed.  As  for  the  savings  banks, 
to  tax  thrift  is  as  squarely  opposed  to 
good  policy  as  to  tax  loss.  But  we  hardly 
know  what  points  to  emphasize  in  deal- 
ing with  such  propositions  as  this!  They 
illustrate  once  more  how  ill-studied  the 
so-called  "  system  "  of  taxation  is,  how 
governed  by  superficial  and  partisan  con- 
siderations, and  with  what  small  regard 
for  permanent  principles. 

Another. 

If  the  experiment  had  not  been  tried 
before,  one  might  have  expected  the  Or- 
der of  Chosen  Friends  to  hold  together 
against  adverse  circumstances  somewhat 
better  than  plain  life  insurance  organiza- 
tions which  do  not  have  a  name  that  of- 
fers a  tacit  challenge  to  destiny.  Friends 
should  be  expected  to  cleave  to  one  an- 
other even  while  buffeted,  especially  if 
they  are  chosen  and  selected  friends,  and 
apparently  some  efficacy  from  the  name 
really  was  expected.  Yet.  as  we  have 
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so  often  pointed  out,  the  operation  of 
mortality  laws  can  neither  be  prevented 
nor  modified ;  friends  die  as  surely  and 
as  rapidly  as  other  people,  accumulation 
of  funds  by  any  non-hazardous  method 
is  a  matter  of  immovable  arithmetic,  and 
persons  who  associate  themselves  for  life 
insurance  are  none  the  less  selfish  when 
they  talk  about  fraternalism  and  adopt 
some  fanciful  title.  The  old,  threadbare, 
futile  attempt  to  distribute  life  insurance 
money  among  a  mass  of  persons  without 
having  first  compelled  them  to  put  it  up 
continues  to  arrive  at  the  same  end,  how- 
ever often  and  under  whatever  trifling 
variations  it  is  made.  Ex  nihilo  nihil. 
The  Order  of  Chosen  Friends  is  one  more 
shattered  Fraternal.  There  are  reported 
to  be  some  $300,000  of  matured  claims, 
and  the  real  funds  consist  of  the  fidelity 
bond  of  $30,000  given  by  the  late  treas- 
urer. Some  20,000  or  more  members, 
who  held  over  $30,000,000  of  supposed 
insurance,  are  disappointed.  They  ought 
not  to  be. 

THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 
We  publish  elsewhere  the  forty-first  annual 
statement  of  the  Equitable  life  Assurance  So- 
ciety, which  shows  some  remarkable  increases 
for  the  year  just  ended.  The  total  assets,  as 
shown  by  the  statement,  are  $304,598,063,  an 
increase  of  $24,406,776.  The  total  income  for 
1900  was  $58,007,130,  a  gain  over  the  previous 
year  of  $4,128,930.  The  surplus  is  $66,137,170, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $5,019,692.  Dividends 
paid  to  policy  holders  amounted  to  $3,481,640, 
a  gain  of  $426,830.  The  total  payments 
to  policy  holders,  including  death  claims, 
endowments,  annuities  and  surrender  values, 
as  well  as  dividends,  amounted  to  $25,965,999. 
The  new  business  written  in  1900  amounted 
to  $207,086,243,  which  was  $3,784,411  more 
than  the  new  business  of  1899.  The  assurance 
in  force  is  $1,116,875,047,  which  is  an  increase 
for  the  year  of  $62,458,625.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Equitable  wrote  more  new 
business  than  in  1899  and  the  outstanding  as- 
surance was  more  than  $60,000,000  greater, 
the  expenses  of  management  were  not  only 
less  in  proportion,  but  absolutely  less  in 
amount  than  the  previous  year.  Since  1890 
the  Equitable  has  paid  nearly  $25,000,000  in 
dividends  to  its  policy  holders.  During  the 
last  year  the  average  rate  of  interest  earnec*. 
has  been  higher  than  that  during  1899.  The 
members  of  the  Society  are  to  be  congratulate^ 
upon  the  excellent  results  of  last  year's  busi- 
ness. The  President  of  the  Equitable  is 
James  W.  Alexander  and  the  Vice-President  is 
James  H.  Hyde, 
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The  Work  of    At    a   J°int   session   on   the 
„  i^th  inst.  the  ceremony  of 

counting  the  electoral  vote 
took  place,  ending  with  the  announce- 
ment that  292  votes  had  been  cast  for  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Roosevelt,  and  155  for  Bryan 
and  Stevenson.  The  Ship  Subsidy  bill  is 
regarded  as  dead  for  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, owing  not  only  to  the  continued 
opposition  of  Democrats,  but  also  to  the 
hostility  of  prominent  Republicans.  A 
member  of  the  Republican  Committee  on 
Order  of  Business  is  said  to  have  pre- 
dicted that  no  bill  of  this  kind  would  be 
supported  in  the  coming  Congress,  al- 
tho  one  for  subsidizing  fast  steamers  that 
could  be  used  as  naval  auxiliaries,  and 
for  additional  mail  pay  on  certain  trade 
routes,  might  be  brought  forward.  On 
Friday  Mr.  Teller  in  a  vigorous  speech 
declared  that  the  pending  bill  could  not 
be  brought  to  a  vote,  denounced  it  as 
"  carrying  on  its  face  such  evidences  of 
jobbery "  as  he  had  never  seen  in  any 
other  bill  during  his  experience  in  the 
Senate,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
was  being  used  to  prevent  action  upon  ap- 
propriation bills  in  order  that  an  extra 
session  might  be  necessary.  Among 
those  who  replied  was  Mr.  Hanna,  who 
declared  that  the  bill  was  an  honest  one 
and  defended  his  own  honesty  and  pa- 
triotism. The  great  and  increasing  size 
of  the  session's  appropriations  has  been 
a  text  for  several  earnest  warnings 
against  extravagance.  A  project  for 
mapping  the  soils  of  the  country,  the  ul- 
timate cost  of  which  was  estimated  at 
$100,000,000  by  some,  led  Mr.  Hale  and 
Mr.  Lodge  to  declare  that  every  interest 
was  "  organized  to  loot  the  Treasury," 
and  to  predict  that  legislators  responsible 


for  extravagance  would  feel  the^rath  of 
the  people.  The  bill  to  reduce  the  war 
taxes  may  fail,  owing  partly  to  the  great 
expenditures.  A  disagreement  of  the 
two  Houses  imperils  it,  the  Senate's  large 
reductions  of  the  taxes  on  beer  and  to- 
bacco being  unpopular  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol.  The  River  and  Harbor 
bill,  at  last  accounts,  was  in  some  danger, 
the  House's  total  of  about  $60,000,000 
having  been  increased  to  $75,000,000  in 
the  Senate  Committee.  There  was  a 
sharp  debate  in  the  House  on  the  old 
question  of  Secretary  Gage's  dealings 
with  the  National  City  Bank  in  New 
York,  the  Democrats  having  objected  to 
the  proposed  payment  of  $371,000  rent  to 
the  bank  for  the  use  of  the  old  Custom 
House,  which  was  sold  to  the  bank  two 
or  three  years  ago.  The  bank  retains 
nearly  all  the  purchase  money  as  a  part  of 
its  deposits  of  treasury  funds,  and  the 
Government  pays  4  per  cent,  on  this  sum 
as  rent.  Democrats  having  denounced 
the  practice  of  depositing  treasury  funds 
in  the  banks,  and  having  asserted  that  the 
bank  in  question  was  favored  for  polit- 
ical reasons,  the  tables  were  neatly  turned 
by  the  Republicans,  who  produced  letters, 
written  when  Mr.  Cleveland  was  Presi- 
dent, in  which  prominent  Democrats — 
among  them  Senator  Jones,  and  Repre- 
sentative Richardson,  leader  of  his  party 
in  the  House,  and  now  engaged  in  this  at- 
tack— had  asked  the  Treasury  to  deposit 
money  in  certain  banks  because  they  were 
controlled  by  Democrats  or  had  contrib- 
uted to  the  party's  campaign  fund.  An- 
other exciting  discussion  followed  Mr. 
Sulzer's  defense  of  the  Boers,  when  Mr. 
Mahon  said  that  of  $1,200  collected  at 
Sulzer's  Boer  meeting  only  $18  remained 
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after  the  conclusion  of  the  accompanying 
banquet.  Mr.  Sulzer,  seeing  in  Perry  S. 
Heath  the  author  of  this  story,  read  an 
anonymous  letter  bitterly  attacking  him. 
This  was  expunged  from  the  record. 
The  Hawaiian  delegate's  explanation  of 
the  charges  against  him  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Committee  on  Elections. 

Jl 

The     army     appoint- 
ments have  been  con- 
firmed with  little  de- 
lay, but  the  old  Sampson-Schley  contro- 
versy has  been  renewed  by  the  reception 
in  the  Senate  of  a  long  list  of  advance- 
ments or  promotions  in  the  Navy.  There 
was  some  hesitation  about  confirming  the 
nominations  of  Wood,  Bell    and  Grant 
to  be  Brigadier-Generals  in  the  regular 
army.     The  objection  in    the    case    of 
Wood  was  that  at  the  age  of  forty,  hav- 
ing had  very  little  experience  in  active 
service,   and   holding  only  the   rank  of 
captain  (assistant  surgeon)  in  the  Medi- 
cal Corps,  he  was  raised  over  the  heads 
of  many  captains,  majors   and  colonels ; 
and  that,  if  he  should  live,  the  natural 
course  of  events  would  make  him  Lieu- 
tenant-General  from  1910  to  1924.    Bell, 
a  captain,  was  promoted  over  the  heads 
of  1,036  officers;  Grant  had  no  rank  in 
the  regulars.     The  President  was  asked 
to  put  Wood  in  a  lower  place  on  the  list. 
Probably  he  declined  to  do  this ;  for  all 
the  nominations  were  confirmed  in  their 
original  order,  after  some  delay.     James 
H.  Wilson  and  Fitzhugh  Lee  were  nom- 
inated   to    be    Brigadier-Generals,    and 
prompt  confirmation  was  followed  by  the 
retirement  of  these  officers  with  the  re- 
tired pay  of  their  rank.  Both  were  in  Cuba 
as  Brigadier-Generals  of  Volunteers,  it 
will   be  remembered ;   and   Gen.   Lee,   a 
graduate  of  West  Point  and  nephew  of 
Robert  E.  Lee,  was  a  Major-General  in 
the  Confederate  service  during  the  Civil 
War.      Gen.  Shafter   will   be   appointed 
a    Major-General    and   at   once    retired. 
Action  upon  a  long  list  of  promotions 
in  the  Navy  was  prevented  in  the  last 
Congress  by  those  who  contended  that 
Sampson   ought   not   to   receive   higher 
honors  than   Schley  for  the  victory  on 
the  sea  at  Santiago.     Now  the  whole  list 
— seventy-five    officers    from    Rear-Ad- 
mirals down  to  Ensigns — has  been  sent 
to  the  Senate  again,  substantially  in  its 
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original  form,  with  Sampson  advanced 
five  numbers  to  be  second  of  the  Rear- 
Admirals,  and  Schley  advanced  three 
numbers  to  be  third  in  that  rank.  At  the 
present  time  Schley  leads  Sampson  by 
two  numbers.  The  Senators  from  Mary- 
land, Schley's  State,  say  that  they  will 
assist  the  Democrats  in  preventing  the 
confirmation  of  Sampson  to  a  place  above 
that  of  Schley,  but  will  permit  all  the 
other  changes  to  be  made.  Probably 
they  will  have  their  way.  The  list  makes 
Captains  Evans  and  Taylor  Rear-Ad- 
mirals; advances  Captains  Clark  (of  the 
"  Oregon"),  Chadwick,  Cook,  Sigsbee 
and  Hunker;  raises  Hobson  (of  the 
"  Merrimac  ")  ten  numbers,  to  be  Naval 
Constructor  with  the  rank  of  Captain ; 
and  rewards  scores  of  others  whose 
names  became  familiar  to  us  all  during 
the  war  with  Spain,  including  Captain 
McCawley  and  seven  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  who  are  brevetted  for  dis- 
tinguished conduct  at  Guantanamo. 

„        s  j  The      movement 

*?™*™  started  by  Mrs-  Na- 
tion for  the  suppres- 
sion of  liquor  saloons  in  Kansas  is 
spreading  throughout  the  State;  and  her 
methods  have  already  been  used  in  two 
or  three  towns  of  Arkansas  and  Indiana. 
In  Winfield,  Kan.,  a  student  in  the  Meth- 
odist College  there  destroyed  a  keg  of 
whisky  belonging  to  a  saloon-keeper 
named  Schmidt,  who  attempted  to  beat 
him  for  this  act.  Whereupon  the  five 
hundred  students  of  the  college  decided 
at  a  public  meeting  to  wreck  the  three  sa- 
loons in  the  place.  Led  by  the  Rev. 
Frank  Lowther  and  accompanied  by  five 
hundred  women,  they  destroyed  the 
liquors  and  furniture  in  Schmidt's  sa- 
loon ;  and  in  the  course  of  an  altercation 
Lowther  struck  Schmidt  on  the  head  with 
a  hatchet,  making  a  severe  wound.  A 
few  minutes  later  Miss  Emma  Denney 
was  dangerously  wounded  by  a  bullet 
fired  from  the  saloon.  The  students 
then  decided  to  lynch  the  saloon  man,  but 
failed  to  find  him.  This  was  on  the  12th 
inst,  and  before  the  end  of  the  week  there 
was  much  disorder.  The  windows  in 
three  churches  were  smashed,  poison  was 
placed  in  wells  on  the  premises  of  several 
of  the  crusaders,  and  threats  received  by 
the  leading  prohibitionists  caused  them 
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to  carry  arms.  A  revival  was  in  prog- 
ress in  one  of  the  churches,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  arms  were  carried  by  two- 
thirds  of  those  who  attended.  The 
clergymen  of  the  town  were  accompanied 
by  guards  whenever  they  appeared  in  the 
streets.  Saloon-keepers  have  been 
warned  that  they  must  not  do  business 
after  the  20th  inst.  In  Jacksonville,  Ind., 
one  hundred  women  of  a  "  Carrie  Na- 
tion Club,"  led  by  Mrs.  James  Snyder, 
attacked  a  saloon  kept  by  one  Grimes. 
After  they  had  wrecked  the  place,  Mrs. 
Snyder  was  severely  injured  by  Grimes, 
who  was  then  beaten  and  kicked  by  her 
husband  and  others.  Both  the  woman 
and  the  saloon-keeper  are  said  to  be  in  a 
critical  condition.  A  saloon  at  Arkansas 
City  was  wrecked  by  a  party  of  men  led 
by  the  ministers  of  the  place;  in  Perry 
the  saloons  were  "  smashed  "  by  a  hatchet 
brigade  of  women  protected  by  their  hus- 
bands ;  in  Topeka,  the  ultimatum  issued 
by  the  Vigilance  Committee  has  closed 
nearly  all  of  the  saloons.  The  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  threatens  to 
prosecute  a  party  of  women  who  broke 
into  its  depot  at  Gofr"  in  the  night  and  de- 
stroyed packages  of  liquors  lying  there. 
Mrs.  Nation  attracted  much  attention 
during  her  visit  to  Chicago.  Mayor 
Harrison  declined  to  receive  and  encour- 
age her,  remarking  that  Chicago  had  had 
a  taste  of  anarchy  in  Haymarket  Square 
and  wanted  no  more  of  it.     She  says : 

"  I  am  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord.  I  will  do 
no  smashing  in  any  other  State  until  all  the 
hell-holes  in  Kansas  are  wiped  out  of  exist- 
ence. Then  I  will  organize  a  band  of  women 
who  will  smash  all  the  saloons  in  the  world. 
The  United  States  first ;  Europe  next." 

After  her  return  to  Kansas  she  took  up 
the  hatchet  again,  on  Sunday  last  in  To- 
peka leading  five  hundred  women 
against  a  saloon  that  had  been  closed  but 
not  dismantled.  The  furniture  and  bil- 
liard tables  were  demolished.  Substan- 
tially all  of  the  saloons  in  Topeka  have 
been  closed,  in  obedience  to  the  ultima- 
tum of  the  citizens'  meeting;  but  much 
of  the  furniture  has  not  been  removed, 
and  the  raiders  intend  to  destroy  it. 

Altho  there  were  indications 
at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent week  that  the  Cuban 
Constitutional  Convention  would  grant 
a  majority  of  the  concessions  which  the 
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President    desires,    it    was    thought    in 
Washington    that    Congress    would    be 
called  in  extra  session,  because  the  Presi- 
dent   had    decided    that    Congress    must 
share  with  him  the  responsibility  for  all 
action  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  govern- 
ment on   the  island.       Gen.  Wood   was 
instructed  last  week  to  inform  the  con- 
vention delegates  as  to  the   President's 
views    concerning    the    relations    which 
should  exist  between  the  island  and  the 
United    States.     They    were   told,    it    is 
said,  that  the  island's   foreign  relations 
and  power  to  incur  debt  should  be  con- 
trolled by  this  country;  that  the  United 
States  should  have  naval  stations  at  Ha- 
vana,    Nipe,     Guantanamo,    and    Cien- 
fuegos,  and  that  a  part  of  our  military 
garrison  should  be  retained  for  a  time. 
A  committee  of  five  appointed  to  con- 
sider  this    subject   was    taken   by    Gen. 
Wood  at  the  end  of  the  week  to  Batabano 
on    an    excursion,    for   a   thorough    dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  question.     It  was 
reported  that  the  committee  and  a  ma- 
jority  of  the   convention   were  inclined 
to  grant  all  that  had  been  suggested,  for 
a  period  of  two  or  three  years,  except 
the  naval  stations,  some  of  the  delegates 
saying  that  these  would  menace  insular 
sovereignty.     It    should    be    noted    that 
in    all    the    program    for    international 
relations   the  United   States   undertakes 
to  uphold  the  independence  of  Cuba,  to 
protect    the    island,    and    to    defend    it 
against    foreign    aggression.      Facilities 
for  doing  this  are  given  in  the  suggested 
agreements  or   concessions.     The    work 
of  the  convention  in  Havana  upon  the 
constitution    is   finished.     The    deadlock 
over  the  qualifications  of  a  President  was 
broken  by  the  acceptance  of  the  original 
clause,    which    makes    General    Gomez 
eligible.     Those  who  oppose  Gomez  hope 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  office ;  they  would 
regard  his  election  as  a  calamity,  believ- 
ing that  it  would  be  a  cause  of  revolu- 
tion.    Some  predict  that  he  will  be  elect- 
ed and  will  then  resign  in  favor  of  Senor 
Estrada   Palma.       It   was   decided   that 
Congress  should  have  two  sessions  in  a 
year,  instead  of  one,  in  order  that  the 
period  in  which  the  President  could  exer- 
cise unrestricted  power  should  be  short- 
ened.    The  added  clause  providing  for 
the    expulsion   of   pernicious    foreigners 
was  stricken  out,  against  the  objections 
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of  Gualberto  Gomez,  who  asserted  that 
peace  had  been  obtained  in  Mexico  only 
by  the  expulsion  of  troublesome  Span- 
iards. Delegate  Ruis  Rivera  has  pub- 
lished a  letter  opposing  the  suggested 
granting  of  supervisory  power  and  naval 
stations  to  the  United  States,  which,  he 
says,  would  leave  no  independence  for 
the  island.  The  committee  appointed  to 
consider  this  question  is  composed  of 
Delegates  Quesada,  Gualberto  Gomez, 
Villuendas,  Silva,  and  Tamayo.  Offi- 
cial reports  show  that  in  December  160,- 
no  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  Cuban 
schools,  with  an  attendance  of  128,071 ; 
that  3,564  teachers  were  employed,  and 
that  the  school  expenses  for  the  month 
were  $239,000,  of  which  $174,750  was 
for  their  salaries. 

_,    .c  - .-       The  work  of  pacifying 

Pacification  of  the     ,.         -r-,,  ...      .r        J      ° 

Philippines  the    Philippines    goes 

on  with  remarkable 
success.  The  Philippine  Commission 
has  started  on  its  trip  northward  in 
Luzon  to  inaugurate  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments, and  everywhere  is  receiving  a 
most  enthusiastic  reception.  At  the  dif- 
ferent stations,  both  where  stops  were 
made  and  those  that  were  passed  by, 
bands  played,  decorations  were  profuse, 
while  the  people  cheered  Commissioners 
and  the  Federal  Party,  declaring  that 
they  were  just  now  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  real  purpose  of  the  Americans. 
The  first  duty  of  the  Commission  was 
at  Bacolor,  where  a  bill  applying  the 
Provincial  Government  act  to  the  Prov- 
ince of  Pampanga  was  passed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  crowd.  Judge  Taft  made  a 
preliminary  statement  explaining  the 
framework  of  the  government  which  the 
Commission  was  erecting.  A  temporary 
list  of  officers  to  serve  until  the  election  a 
year  hence,  was  prepared,  the  people 
themselves  fixing  the  amount  of  the 
salaries.  From  there  the  Commission 
went  to  Dagupan  and  organized  the 
Civil  Government  of  the  Province  of 
Pangasinan.  According  to  the  general 
act  these  provincial  temporary  boards 
consist  of  a  Governor,  Treasurer  and 
Supervisor,  the  two  latter  being  Ameri- 
cans. So  far  these  three  provincial  gov- 
ernments have  been  organized :  Beng- 
uet,  Pampanga  and  Pangasinan.  The 
next  will  probably  be  Tayabas,   in  the 


south,  and  General  McArthur  has  in- 
formed the  Commission  that  that  will 
materially  hasten  the  preparation  of  the 
provinces  of  Batangas,  Laguna  de  Bay 
and  Cavite.  At  the  same  time  the  sur- 
render of  insurgents  with  arms  continues 
on  every  hand  and  the  outlook  is  most 
favorable,  notwithstanding  that  some 
cases  of  dissatisfaction  and  even  treachery 
appear  from  time  to  time.  Most  of  the 
misunderstandings  are  due  to  differences 
as  to  the  sphere  of  military  and  civil  au- 
thority, and  these  will  be  lessened  by  the 
passage  of  the  bill  in  Congress  which 
will  permit  the  President  to  make  Judge 
Taft  Civil  Governor. 

King  Edward  VII  opened 
Q         ,       Parliament    last    week    with 

full  state  ceremonial  such  as 
has  not  been  seen  since  1861.  The  King 
and  Queen  were  in  full  robes  of  state 
and  rode  to  Westminster  in  the  chariot 
of  George  III,  which  was  regilded  and 
relined  throughout.  Everything  else  was 
in  keeping  and  the  pageantry  was  bril- 
liant. Within  the  House  of  Lords  the 
scene  was  rather  more  brilliant  than  com- 
fortable. There  were  diamonds  and 
gorgeous  robes  in  full  supply,  for  the 
peeresses  secured  the  seats,  leaving  the 
peers  to  locate  where  they  could ;  and  as 
for  the  commoners,  they  were  almost 
nowhere.  It  is  estimated  that  perhaps 
one  in  six  secured  admission,  and 
they  were  subjected  to  no  little  bruising. 
Society  was  satisfied  and  Parliament  af- 
ter all  had  more  regard  to  the  matter 
than  the  surroundings  of  the  King's 
speech.  This  was  read  by  the  King  him- 
self, and  for  a  marvel  was  then  first 
known  by  the  members,  for  no  copy  was 
given  out  beforehand,  as  has  been  usual 
on  such  occasions.  Before  the  speech 
came  the  oath.  There  had  been  some 
question  as  to  whether  the  old  form  with 
its  intense  anti-Catholic  clauses  would  be 
used.  Things  have  changed  much  in 
more  than  half  a  century,  but  the  old 
form  was  kept  in  which  the  mass  is 
described  as  superstitious  and  idolatrous 
and  any  influence  or  authority  of  the 
Pope  is  vehemently  denied.  The  speech 
was  simple  and  straighforward.  Open- 
ing with  a  tribute  to  his  mother,  whose 
example  he  desired  to  follow,  he  sur- 
veyed the  situation  of  the  Empire.     At- 
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tention  was  specially  directed  to  his  ref- 
erence to  South  Africa.  He  deplored 
the  fruitless  guerrilla  war,  which  simply 
delayed  the  establishment  of  institutions 
which  would  secure  the  equal  rights  of 
all  the  white  inhabitants  and  protection 
and  justice  for  the  native  population.  A 
pleasant  surprise  met  some  when  it  was 
learned  that  there  were  no  debts  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  be  provided  for,  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  mani- 
fest that  the  royal  requests  would  be 
generously  dealt  with,  notwithstanding 
the  grumbling  over  the  scant  courtesy 
on  the  opening  day.  In  the  discussion 
on  South  African  matters  there  was  ap- 
parent an  entire  willingness  to  do  all  that 
might  be  necessary  to  carry  the  contest 
through,  but  there  were  some  very  severe 
strictures  on  the  Government  for  its 
miscalculations  of  the  expense  involved 
and  the  delay  in  furnishing  material  of 
war.  One  little  fact  was  noticeable.  The 
entire  membership  of  the  House  was  in 
mourning  except  three  Irish  National- 
ists. 

The  week  has  been  one  of 
great  anxiety  in  regard  to 
the  situation  in  Spain.  The 
widespread  hostility  toward  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  of  Asturias  to  Don 
Carlos  of  Bourbon  increased  constant- 
ly, until  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding  there 
seemed  danger  of  a  general  uprising. 
The  most  serious  aspect  undoubtedly  was 
the  cry  that  was  heard  on  every  hand  of 
"  Long  Live  the  Army !  "  and  there  was 
fear  lest  the  military  would  appear  to  be 
a  prominent  factor  in  the  hostilities  be- 
tween the  people  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  clericals  and  the  Count  of  Caserta, 
the  father  of  the  bridegroom,  on  the 
other.  So  far  as  the  clergy  themselves 
are  concerned  the  popular  feeling  is 
largely  political  and  not  dissimilar  to  the 
hostility  felt  in  the  Philippines  for  the 
friars.  The  Count,  as  a  man,  is  bitterly 
hated  on  every  hand,  and  is  identified  in 
the  popular  imagination  with  everything 
that  is  reactionary  in  the  recent  history 
of  the  country.  Throughout  the  early 
part  of  the  week  there  were  rumors  in- 
numerable, and  as  the  day  for  the  wed- 
ding approached  it  became  evident  that 
any  public  ceremony  would  be  impossible, 
while  danger  was  involved  even  in  a  pri- 
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vate  ceremony.     The  wedding  was   set 
for  February  14th,  and  on  the  13th  mar- 
tial law  was  declared  everywhere.  General 
Weyler,  in  absolute  command,   forbade 
the  gathering  of  persons  in  groups,  and 
any  one  found  insulting  or  injuring  the 
troops  by  words  or  deed  was  arrested. 
Notwithstanding   this   the   crowd   gath- 
ered, and  insulting  remarks  were  hurled 
at  the  police  and  civil  guard.     Under  the 
protection  of  this  military  power  the  wed- 
ding   passed    off    quietly    in    the    royal 
chapel,  the  King,  the  Queen  Regent  and 
other  members  of  the  royal  family  at- 
tending, as  also  a  considerable  number 
of  invited  guests.     Outside  there  were 
immense  crowds,  but  there  was  perfect 
quiet,   not   a   word   of   disrespect  being 
heard.     At  one  time  it  seemed  possible 
that  General  Weyler  might  take  advan- 
tage of  his  position  to  execute  a  coup 
d'etat,  but  as  the  days  passed  by  and 
there  was  no  general  disturbance  in  Mad- 
rid, there  was  a  more  quiet  feeling.  Lat- 
er reports,  however,  state  that  what  was 
true  of  Madrid  was  not  true  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  that  even  in  Madrid  the  tran- 
quillity is  only  on  the  surface.  The  anti- 
clerical  feeling  is  growing  stronger  in 
Valencia,    Cadiz    and    Barcelona,    while 
the  only  regiments  that  can  be  relied  upon 
are  those  under  the  immediate  command 
of  General  Weyler.     A  significant  illus- 
tration of  the  general  feeling  is  the  popu- 
lar satisfaction  in  a  recent  decision  of 
the  High  Court.       There  has  been  before 
the  courts  for  some  little  time  an  appeal 
by  a  Spanish  woman  for  the  restoration 
to  herself  of  her  daughter,  whom   she 
claimed  had  been  enticed  into  a  convent 
by  the  Jesuits  and  retained  there,  if  not 
by  force,  at  least  by  misrepresentation. 
The  matter  had  come  before  the  lower 
courts  and  been  decided  in  favor  of  the 
clericals,  but  on  the  very  day  before  the 
wedding   the    High    Court    favored   the 
contention  of  the  mother  and  gave  the 
daughter  into  her  charge,  and  to  the  sat- 
isfaction at  this  decision  is  attributed  not 
a  little  of  the  quiet  in  the  city. 

No  better  illustration  of 
the  peculiar  power  of  the 
man  who  for  so  many 
years  has,  chiefly  by  his  personal  in- 
fluence, held  together  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  empire,  could  be  found  than  the 
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speech  from  the  throne  with  which  he 
greeted  the  Reichsrath  at  his  palace. 
There  was  nowhere  in  it  anything  like 
a  disguised  threat.  He  spoke  as  seeking 
most  earnestly  the  best  welfare  of  his 
people,  and  as  a  most  loyal  adherent 
of  the  constitution,  which,  as  he  re- 
minded them,  had  been  bestowed  upon 
the  country  by  his  own  free  will.  He 
reviewed  not  merely  the  political  situa- 
tion but  the  industrial,  economic  and 
social  demands  of  the  time,  and  urged 
most  forcibly  that  the  members  give 
themselves  with  their  entire  heart  to  the 
consideration  of  such  measures  as  might 
be  most  useful  for  the  general  welfare. 
Certain  passages  were  of  special  inter- 
est, as  when  he  urged  that  one  of  the 
first  tasks  of  the  Legislature  should  be 
to  give  a  more  precise  form  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  affecting  the 
powers  of  the  entire  Ministry  in  cases 
of  exceptional  emergency,  and  establish- 
ing the  limits  of  their  responsibility  in  a 
more  explicit  way.  This  reform  he  con- 
sidered to  be  as  necessary  as  it  was 
that  the  Administration  should  be  thor- 
oughly independent  and  free  from  polit- 
ical influence  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  be  carried  on  solely  in  the 
interests  of  the  State  and  of  the  popu- 
lation. Very  deafly  expressed,  while  at 
the  same  time  very  self-restrained,  were 
his  regrets  at  the  situation  during  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature.  All  at- 
tempts at  the  moral  and  material  de- 
velopment of  the  empire  were,  he  said, 
stultified  by  the  nationalities'  strife.  The 
Government  had  evidently  failed  entirely 
to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  prin- 
cipal questions  involved,  and  he  con- 
sidered it  preferable  that  the  matter  be 
dealt  with  in  the  Legislature,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  Ministry,"  trusting 
in  the  good  will  of  all  parties,  would 
do  its  utmost  to  promote  a  settlement 
which  would  relieve  the  country  of  its 
greatest  evil.  So  far  as  the  language 
question  was  involved,  he  stated  very 
clearly  the  obligation  of  maintaining 
intact  the  unity  of  language  in  certain 
departments  of  the  Administration.  So 
far  as  the  obstructive  tactics  in  the  past 
were  concerned  he  felt  that  success  must 
never  again  be  sought  through  paralyz- 
ing popular  representation;  the  hin- 
drance of  parliamentary  work  could  only 
postpone  or  render  quite  impossible  the 


realization  of  such  aspirations  as  most 
deeply  affected  the  public.  The  vigorous 
co-operation  of  Parliament  was  abso- 
lutely essential  in  the  approaching  set- 
tlement of  the  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  two  halves  of  the  empire. 
The  address  was  received  with  courtesy. 
but  probably  the  absence  of  hostile  mani- 
festation was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Pan-Germanic  Union,  the  Czech  Radi- 
cals and  the  Social  Democrats  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  Earnest  as 
were  the  words  and  almost  pathetic  as 
was  the  appeal,  there  appears  to  be  very 
little  general  belief  that  it  will  accom- 
plish anything,  and  the  scenes  in  the 
opening  session,  while  in  some  quarters 
perhaps  unduly  exaggerated,  do  not  in- 
dicate any  mitigation  of  hostile  feeling. 

J* 

For  many  years  the  ap- 
The  Balkans  proach  of  spring  was  co- 
incident with  a  recrudes- 
cence of  alarmist  rumors  about  the  po- 
litical situation  in  the  Balkans.  To  judge 
from  the  telegrams,  the  whole  peninsula 
was  on  the  eve  of  another  outburst,  which 
would  result  in  throwing  off  some 
shackles;  just  which  it  was  not  quite 
evident,  whether  Turkish,  Russian,  Aus- 
trian, Greek,  Bulgarian,  or  other.  The 
rest  of  the  world  became  accustomed 
to  the  talk,  grew  very  weary  of  it, 
and  hailed  with  delight  the  Austro- 
Russian  agreement  of  1897,  by  which 
those  two  Powers,  necessarily  of  domi- 
nant influence  in  the  peninsula,  agreed  to 
compel  the  status  quo.  Since  then  there 
has  been  comparative  quiet.  Cabinet 
crises  have  not  been  lacking,  and  internal 
politics  have  manifested  continual  fer- 
ment ;  but  there  have  been  no  outward 
manifestations  which  could  alarm  Eu- 
rope by  indicating  a  danger  of  real  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace.  This  winter  we 
are  treated  to  a  new  edition  of  alarmist 
news,  and  while  it  is  not  wise  to  assume 
that  it  foretells  danger,  it  is  still  well  to 
keep  in  mind  the  possibilities.  The  chief 
disturbing  element  is  unquestionably  the 
Macedonian  Revolutionary  Committee, 
with  headquarters  at  Sofia.  The  Govern- 
ment has  been  even  less  than  half-hearted 
in  its  efforts  to  suppress  the  movement, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  all  Mace- 
donia has  been  in  turmoil.  Greeks  have 
been   robbed   and   murdered   until   there 
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appears  to  be  almost  a  state  of  anarchy 
in  some  sections.  Parallel  with  Bulgar- 
ian anti-Greek  feeling  has  been  a  similar 
manifestation  by  Albanians,  one  Moslem 
chief  alone  being  charged  with  the 
murder  of  over  200  Christians.  One  re- 
sult has  been  that  Turkey  has  been  com- 
pelled to  interfere,  and  arrests  have  been 
made  on  every  hand,  Turkish  troops  hav- 
ing been  poured  into  Macedonia,  while 
Turkish  orders  for  German  arms  and 
ammunition  have  been  increased  in  a 
notable  degree.  As  a  singular  illustra- 
tion of  the  devious  ways  of  Balkan  di- 
plomacy, while  the  Turkish  police  are 
arresting  Bulgarian  revolutionists,  Turk- 
ish officials  are  catering  to  Bulgarian 
thrift  by  seeking  to  arrange  favorable 
commercial  treaties,  and  thus  prevent 
Bulgaria  from  forming  too  close  an  al- 
liance with  other  Balkan  States.  This, 
however,  does  not  prevent  Montenegro 
from  pushing  to  the  front  and  placing 
as  a  leader  for  a  general  Balkan  union 
Prince  Francis  Joseph  of  Battenberg, 
brother  of  the  first  Prince  Alexander  of 
Bulgaria,  and  son-in-law  of  Prince 
Nicholas  of  Montenegro.  At  the  same 
time  Servia  is  coming  to  the  front  again. 
The  death  of  ex-King  Milan  has  not  the 
slightest  political  importance,  except  as 
it  makes  more  manifest  the  drifting  of 
King  Alexander  away  from  the  Austrian 
friendship,  which  formerly  was  dominant 
in  Belgrade.  More  important  is  an  evi- 
dent desire  on  the  part  of  Servia,  or  at 
least  of  the  King,  to  be  in  close  relations 
with  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  on  his  part 
reciprocates  the  feeling,  possibly  under 
pressure  of  a  sense  of  his  own  unpopular- 
ity in  Bulgaria.  With  young  King  Alex- 
ander of  Servia  only  a  little  less  unrelia- 
ble than  the  notorious  Milan,  with  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  anxious  above 
all  things  else  for  a  crown  without  caring 
at  all  whether  it  comes  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, Constantinople  or  Vienna,  merely 
sure  of  this,  that  it  will  not  be  indorsed  in 
Sofia ;  with  Prince  Nicholas  of  Mon- 
tenegro unable  to  see  why  he  should 
be  left  out  in  the  race  for  Kingship,  and 
Prince  George  of  Greece  scheming  for 
a  more  independent  Crete,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  there  are  all  the  elements  of  dis- 
turbance, and  were  there  any  real  pa- 
triotic ambition  there  might  be  an  out- 
break. The  probability  is  that  the  people 
will  suffer  while  the  politicians  prosper. 


__,    ,      The  situation  in  China  does 
Slow  Work  .  rr^, 

„  , .  not  seem  to  improve.    1  here 

at  Peking  *         ,,         rr     , 

are  rumors  now  to  the  errect 
that  the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries  have 
not  the  full  power  which  they  claim  to 
have,  and  they  are  meeting  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  ambassadors  with  pro- 
fuse explanations,  leading  to  such  long 
discussions  that  the  Ministers  have  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  and  hold  their 
communications  with  the  Chinese  by  let- 
ter. The  question  of  the  punishment 
of  officials  does  not  seem  to  have  ad- 
vanced. Certain  ones  whose  suicide 
was  requested  have  declined,  and  the 
Emperor,  it  is  reported,  expressed  the 
belief  that  in  view  of  that  declination 
they  should  be  banished.  As  to  the 
others,  no  decision  of  any  kind  has  yet 
been  reached.  General  Von  Waldersee 
appears  to  have  come  to  the  decision  that 
additional  military  pressure  must  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Chinese  in 
order  to  force  decision,  and  there  is  talk 
of  a  punitive  expedition  into  the  province 
of  Shensi,  and,  perhaps,  as  far  as  Hsian 
fu  or  Singan  fu,  where  the  Court  is  at 
present.  The  command  of  this  expedi- 
tion, it  is  understood,  has  been  offered 
to  the  British  general,  who  is,  however, 
incapacitated  by  ill  health,  and  then  to 
the  French  general,  with  the  idea,  ap- 
parently, of  healing  the  breach  that  has 
been  evident  between  the  French  and  the 
Germans  in  the  conduct  of  military  af- 
fairs. There  are  all  sorts  of  rumors  as 
to  the  number  of  Chinese  troops  occupy- 
ing these  provinces,  but  the  Europeans 
seem  to  think  that  there  will  be  no  spe- 
cial difficulty  in  compelling  obedience. 
Every  little  while  there  come  increased 
rumors  of  preparations  being  made  by 
the  Chinese  for  another  outbreak  in  the 
spring,  and  while  the  Emperor  himself, 
so  far  as  can  be  learned,  is  in  favor  of 
peace,  there  is  no  certainty  of  his  holding 
the  predominant  influence.  A  question 
has  arisen  in  Peking  of  securing  better 
grounds  for  the  different  legations,  and 
both  Minister  Conger  and  Mr.  Rockhill 
have  written  to  Washington  stating  that 
the  United  States  has  as  yet  done  nothing 
in  this  line,  but  that  it  would  be  advisable 
for  them  to  secure  sufficient  land  to  make 
at  least  a  respectable  showing  by  the  side 
of  the  other  legations.  While  the  others 
have  so  far  pre-empted  all  territory,  Mr. 
Rockhill  proposes  that  ours  be  purchased. 


Sappho  s    Apple. 

Oinv  to  -yhmi'/inXov  Ipei  \h  TCLL, 

By    Maurice    Thompson. 

[This  poem,  written  just  before  his  illness,  is  the  last  contribution  we  have  received  from  Maurice  Thompson's  pen. 
We  are  pleased  that  it  illustrates  his  love  not  for  nature  alone,  but  for  the  eternal  youth  of  Greek  genius.— Editor.] 


A    DREAMY  languor  lapsed  along, 
And      stirred       the      dusky-bannered 
boughs ; 
With  half  a  sigh  and  half  a  song 

The  crooning  tree  did  nod  and  drowse, 
While  far  aloft  blush-tinted  hung 

One  perfect  apple   maiden-sweet, 
At  which  the  gatherers  vainly  flung, 
And  could  not  get  to  hoard  or  eat. 

"  Reddest  and  best,"   they  growled  and  went 

Slowly  away,  each  with  his  load 
Fragrant  upon  his  shoulders  bent, 

The  hill-flowers  darkening  where  they  trode ; 
"  Reddest  and  best;  but  not  for  us; 

Some  loafing    lout  will  see  it  fall ; 
The  laborer's  prize — 'twas  ever  thus — 

Is  his  who  never  works  at  all !  " 


Si  h  in  came  a  vagrant,  loitering, 

His  young  face  browned  by  wind  and  sun 
Weary,  yet  blithe  and  prone  to  sing, 

Tramping  his  way  to  Avalon ; 
Even  I  it  was,  who,  long  athirst 

And  hungry,  saw  the  apple  shine; 
Then  wondrous  wild  sweet  singing  burst 

Flame-like  across  these  lips  of  mine. 


O,  ruby-flushed  and  flaring  gold, 

Thou  splendid  lone  one  left  for  me, 
Apple  of  love  to  filch  and  hold, 

Fruit-glory  of  a  kingly  tree  ! 
Drop,  drop  into  my  open  hand, 

That  I  may  hide  thee  in  my  breast, 
And  bear  thee  far  o'er  sea  and  land, 

A   captive,   to  the   purple  West. 


Maurice    Thompson    at    Home. 

By  Mary  K.   Krout. 


MAURICE  THOMPSON  was  of 
that  remarkable  coterie  which 
originated  in  or  not  far  from  the 
village  of  Brookville,  in  Eastern  In- 
diana, and  to  which  General  Lew  Wal- 
lace, John  Hay  and  others  of  less  ce- 
lebrity belonged.  It  is  also  something 
of  a  coincidence  that  General  Wallace 
spent  a  part  of  his  childhood,  after  the 
death  of  his  mother — the  beautiful  Esther 
Test — with  Mr.  Thompson's  parents. 

It  was  a  simple  and  somewhat  patri- 
archal household,  the  father  a  clergyman 
of  the  Primitive  Baptist  Church,  which 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  throughout 
the  Middle  Western  States  at  that  time. 
When  the  elder  son  was  eight  years  of 
age  the  family  moved  to  Kentucky,  and 
thence  to  Georgia,  where  they  were  liv- 
ing at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War. 
Maurice  and  his  not  less  gifted  brother, 
Will,  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army 
and  fought  in  the  ranks  until  the  sur- 
render of  Lee  at  Appomattox.  They  then 
returned  to  the  North,  finally  taking  up 
their  residence  in  Crawfordsville.  In 
his  later  years,  Mr.  Thompson,  unable  to 
indorse  the  financial  departure  of  the 
party  with  which  he  had  been  identified 
all  his  life,  publicly  renounced  his  alle- 
giance and  thenceforth  exerted  his  in- 
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fluence  for  what  he  frankly  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  vindication  of  honest 
principles  and  good  government. 

There  are  those  who  can  remember  the 
advent  of  the  two  brothers  into  Craw- 
fordsville— always  a  center  of  culture, 
and  with  a  conservative  and  most  punc- 
tilious society.  This  was  composed  of 
fine  old  New  England  stock  that  formed 
a  literary  nucleus  around  the  college, 
with  the  Frys,  the  Canbys  and  other  off- 
shoots of  old  Kentucky  families,  Major 
Whitlock,  the  friend  and  comrade  of  Gen- 
eral William  Henry  Harrison,  with  the 
descendents  of  the  Du  Bois  family,  of 
French  Vincennes.  There  were  charm- 
ing homes,  even  in  pioneer  days,  where 
the  good  old  manners  still  prevailed, 
where  the  china  and  silver  and  mahog- 
any were  heirlooms,  where  books  were 
much  read  and  talked  about,  and  where  a 
man's  income  had  very  little  to  do — a 
characteristic  that  has  never  changed — 
with  his  position  or  influence. 

It  proved  a  congenial  abiding  place 
for  the  two  young  poets,  who,  at  first, 
were  employed  as  civil  engineers  upon  a 
railway  line  which  was  being  surveyed 
through  the  county.  In  appearance  they 
were  typical  Southerners — or,  rather,  of 
a  type   not  unusual  in  a  State  like    In- 
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diana,  whose  first  settlers  were  so  largely 
emigrants  from  Kentucky  and  Virginia. 
They  were  slight  but  muscular,  with  dark 
hair  and  gray  eyes,  olive-skinned,  and 
both  as  erect  and  light  of  step  as  In- 
dians. There  was  between  them  a  beau- 
tiful affection  ;  they  were  inseparable,  hav- 
ing a  liking  for  the  same  books,  the  same 
sports,  the  same  work;  and,  as  if  to  ce- 
ment still  more  closely  the  bond  between 
them,  they  married  sisters — the  daugh- 
ters of  John  Lee,  also  an  old  resident  of 
Crawfordsville.  It  was  a  pretty  romance, 
and  Mr.  Thompson  has  told  the  story  to 
a  few  of  his  closer  friends.     He  called 


MAURICE  THOMPSON. 

at  the  house  on  business,  and  the  young 
girl  answered  his  ring;  he  saw  her,  and 
they  were  mutually  pleased.  His  choice 
was  made  instantly,  and  the  marriage, 
which  speedily  followed,  was  one  of  last- 
ing happiness.  There  was  a  chivalrous 
devotion  in  his  affection  for  his  wife,  and, 
with  it,  always,  a  reluctance  that  the 
sanctity  of  their  home  should  ever  be  in- 
vaded and  made  public.  They  were  never 
separated ;  in  all  his  absences,  which  were 
as  brief  and  as  few  as  possible — except 
for  the  enforced  visits  South  during  his 
final  years — Mrs.  Thompson  invariablv 
accompanied  her  husband. 

It  may  be  permitted  one  to  say  that, 
for  a  man  of  her  husband's  sensitive  tem- 


perament, she  was  the  ideal  wife ;  gentle, 
gracious,  comforting  him  not  only  with 
the  tenderest  sympathy  and  aiding  him 
with  wise  counsel,  but,  above  all,  provid- 
ing for  him,  as  only  such  a  wife  can  do, 
a  tranquil,  well-ordered  home  in  which 
the  days  passed  quietly  and  serenely. 

This  accounts  for  the  quantity  and  va- 
riety of  work  which  he  was  enabled  to  do. 
Their  first  home  was  a  small  cottage 
crowded  full  of  books  and  pictures  and 
mementos  of  Mr.  Thompson's  wide  ac- 
quaintance among  literary  people;  and 
here  their  children  were  born,  of  whom 
two  daughters  and  a  son  survive. 

To  be  a  writer  in  Indiana — provided 
the  writing  be  worth  while — is  greater 
than  to  be  President,  and  the  readiest  and 
warmest  recognition  Mr.  Thompson  re- 
ceived at  the  beginning  of  his  career  was 
among  his  neighbors  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  a  collection  of  sketches  under  the 
title  of  "  Hoosier  Mosaics."  The  book 
was  read  everywhere  in  his  own  State, 
and  Mr.  Thompson  was  pointed  out  by 
his  fellow-townsmen  with  great  pride  as 
a  distinguished  man. 

Both  he  and  his  brother  engaged  for 
some  time  in  the  practice  of  law,  which 
terminated  with  the  brother's  removal  to 
the  Far  West.  Mr.  Thompson  also  served 
in  the  State  Legislature,  and  filled  the  of- 
fice of  State  Geologist.  But  within  re- 
cent years  he  has  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  literary  work,  writing  books, 
contributing  both,  verse  and  prose  to  the 
magazines,  and  carefully  attending  to  his 
regular  duties  as  literary  editor  of  The 
Independent. 

He  had  a  passionate  and  unconquer- 
able love  for  the  woods  and  fields,  and 
he  hated  cities.  His  most  exquisite  verse 
is  the  poetry  of  streams  and  forests,  and 
he  never  could  have  found  inspiration  in 
brick  walls  and  pavements. 

Both  he  and  his  brother  were  ardent 
sportsmen,  and  were  responsible  for  the 
furore  for  archery  which  spread  over  the 
country  some  thirty  years  ago.  They 
were  experts  with  the  long  bow  as  well 
as  with  the  rifle,  and  acquitted  them- 
selves brilliantly  at  various  tournaments. 

When  Mr.  Howells  was  writing  "  A 
Modern  Instance,"  he  went  to  Craw- 
fordsville to  obtain  local  color  and  in- 
formation concerning  the  divorce  courts, 
which  he  subsequently  utilized  with  good 
effect.     He  was  Mr.  Thompson's  guest. 
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and  they  were  constantly  seen  together,  Thompson's    book    was    announced    she 

both  in  the  court  room  and  elsewhere.     A  was  aghast !     Neither  had  the  slightest 

favored  few  were  permitted  to  assist  in  idea  of  what  the  other  was  doing.       She 

the  talk  that  filled  the  evenings  of  that  had  completed  twenty-two  chapters,  be- 

memorable  week.       A  great  variety  of  sides    collecting    and    preparing   a    vast 

questions  were  discussed  by  the  friends,  amount  of  data — labor  that  she  could  not 

who  sometimes  agreed,  and  quite  as  often  afford  to  throw  away.     She  wrote  to  Mr. 

disagreed,  but  always  with  the  utmost  Thompson  at  once,  and  informed  him  of 

good-nature.  the  awkward  contretemps.       He  replied 

After  a  time,  the  family  moved  to  the  immediately,  and  begged  that  she  would 
residence  to  which  they  gave  the  name  not  allow  his  work  to  interfere  with  her 
"  Sherwood  Place."  It  was  a  large,  own — a  generous,  kindly  letter  which 
square  gray  brick  mansion,  which  had  she  has  carefully  preserved, 
belonged  to  one  of  the  Du  Bois  family,  In  manners  Mr.  Thompson  was  sim- 
who  moved  to  Crawfordsville  in  her  early  pie  and  somewhat  reserved ;  he  had  a 
girlhood — a  fact  that  may  have  had  some  soft,  gentle  voice  with  the  slowness  of 
influence  in  shaping  the  author's  latest  speech  generally  attributed  to  the  In- 
and  most  successful  work.  A  curious  in-  dianian.  He  was  a  most  delightful 
cident  occurred  in  connection  with  this  host,  interesting  and  entertaining,  but  he 
book,  which  is  worth  relating.  There  went  rarely  to  other  people's  houses,  de- 
lived  in  Crawfordsville  a  young  woman  dining,  as  a  rule,  almost  all  invitations, 
whose  first  essay  at  story-writing  Mr.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  literary 
Thompson  had  commended  very  warm-  possibilities  of  the  West,  looking  upon  it 
ly.  When  the  book  appeared  he  reviewed  as  a  great  field  practically  unworked. 
it  at  length  in  the  columns  of  The  In-  He,  himself,  was  essentially  of  the  West. 
dependent,  generously  praising  its  mer-  There  he  lived  and  worked ;  there  he  fin- 
its  and  criticising  its  faults  with  delicacy  ished  his  last  earthly  task  and  has  passed 
and  forbearance.  away  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  powers. 

She  had  been  engaged  for  more  than  He  had  known  comparatively  little  of 
a  year  upon  a  second,  concerning  the  struggle  or  disappointment,  and  he  had 
character  of  which  not  even  her  family  enjoyed,  more  than  most  men,  the  corn- 
had  any  knowledge.  It  proved  also  to  pensations  which  human  beings  desire, 
be  a  story  of  Vincennes,  and  when  Mr.  New  York  City. 

Maurice  Thompson. 

By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

(Written  for   The  Indianapolis  News  ) 
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i     would     have     holiday — outworn,     in  Or,  haply,  he  is  beckoned  from  us  here, 

sooth,  By  knight  or  yeoman  of  the  bosky  wood, 

Would  turn  again  to  seek  the  old  re-  Or,  chained  in  roses,  haled  a  prisoner, 

lease, —  Before  the  blithe  Immortal,  Robin  Hood. 
The    open    fields — the    loved    haunts    of    his 
youth — 

The   woods,   the   waters,   and   the   paths   of  Or,  mayhap,  Chaucer  signals,  and  with  him 

peace.  And  his  rare  fellows  he  goes  pilgriming ; 

Or  Walton  signs  him,  o'er  the  morning  brim 

The  rest — the  recreation  he  would  choose  Of  misty  waters  midst  the  dales  of  spring. 

Be  his  abidingly !    Long  has  he  served 
And  greatly — aye,  and  greatly  let  us  use 

Our  grief,  and  yield  him  nobly  as  deserved.  Ho  !  wheresoe'er  he  goes,  or  whosoe'er 

He   fares   with,   he  has  bravely  earned   the 

Perchance — with  subtler  senses  than  our  own  boon. 

And  love  exceeding  ours — he  listens  thus  Be  his  the  open,  and  the  glory  there 

To  ever  nearer,  clearer  pipings  blown  Of  April-buds,  May-blooms,  and  flowers  of 

From  out  the  lost  lands  of  Theocritus.  June ! 

Be  his  the  glittering  dawn,  the  twinkling  dew, 

The    breathless    pool    or    gush    of    laughing 
streams — 
Be  his  the  triumph  of  the  coming  true 

Of  all  his  loveliest  dreams ! 


Queen    Victoria,    Edward    VII    and    the 
Situation    in    England. 

By  Justin  McCarthy,   M.P. 

6  '  KI  OTl  IING    is  changed — there  is  child  in  years,  appears,  to  have  had  an  in- 

[y    only  one  Frenchman  the  more,"  stinctive  intuitive  perception  of  the  du- 

was  the  clever  saying  put  into  ties  of  a  constitutional  Sovereign  in  Eng- 

the  mouth  of  the  restored  Bourbon  King-  land.  She  knew  that  her  business  was  to 
on  his  return  to  France.  The  saying  be  something  much  more  than  a  mere 
would  not  apply  to  the  condition  of  things  figurehead,  something  more  than  a  living 
in  England  just  at  present.  Much  is  symbol  of  royalty,  and  she  also  knew  that 
changed,  and  there  is  one  great  and  good  her  business  was  never  to  make  any  at- 
English  woman  the  less.  I  am  not  my-  tempt  at  playing  the  part  of  a  despot. 
self  a  very  fervent  loyalist,  nor  am  I  an  She  always  did  her  best  to  impress  her 
impassioned  votary  of  the  monarchical  own  views  and  her  own  judgment  on  her 
form  of  government,  but  I  have  always  Ministers;  she  never  allowed  her  name 
felt  the  most  sincere  admiration  for  the  to  be  affixed  to  any  document  without 
personal  virtues  and  the  political  capacity  having  thoroughly  examined  into  its  full 
of  the  late  Queen  Victoria.  The  more  we  purpose  and  its  possible  effects  ;  when 
learn  about  the  story  of  her  reign  as  a  her  judgment  did  not  fully  approve  of 
Queen  the  more  we  are  compelled  to  ad-  it,  she  did  all  in  her  power  to  bring  her 
mire  the  native  judgment  and  the  unfail-  Ministers  round  to  her  opinions,  but  if 
ing  discretion  which  she  always  showed  she  could  not  succeed  in  doing  this  she 
in  the  difficult  and  complicated  work  wisely  regarded  it  as  her  duty  to  submit 
which  she  had  to  get  through  for  so  many  to  the  judgment  of  those  whom  the  con- 
years.  She  was  the  first  constitutional  stitution  and  the  whole  principle  of  par- 
Sovereign  who  ever  occupied  the  throne  liamentary  government  had  declared  to 
of  England.  Never  during  her  reign  did  be  for  the  time  the  representatives  of  the 
she  allow  any  question  to  arise  which  national  will.  We  know  now  by  the 
threatened  a  struggle  between  the  Sover-  clearest  historical  evidence  that  on  more 
eign  and  the  Parliament — that  is  to  say,  than  one  question  of  momentous  public 
between  the  Sovereign  and  the  people,  importance  the  Queen's  own  judgment 
Her  immediate  predecessor,  William  IV,  was  right  and  that  of  her  constitutional 
carried  his  stubborn  objection  to  parlia-  advisers  was  wrong.  But  the  Queen 
mentary  reform  so  far  that  he  brought  recognized  the  fact  that  the  statesmen  in 
the  country  to  the  very  verge  of  a  polit-  office  represented  for  the  time  the  major- 
ical  revolution.  The  great  Liberal  nobles  ity  of  the  nation,  and  that  in  a  consti- 
of  that  day  were  compelled  to  take  into  tutional  country  like  England  the  ma- 
consideration  the  course  which  they  jority  must  be  allowed  to  have  its  way 
might  have  to  pursue  if  the  King  were  for  the  time,  even  tho  that  way  be  not 
to  remain  stubbornly  resolved  on  having  the  surest  and  safest  path  toward  a  satis- 
his  own  way — they  were  compelled  to  factory  settlement.  Therefore  she  ac- 
ask  themselves  whether  it  would  not  be  cepted  that  principle  of  constitutional 
their  duty  to  take  sides  with  the  people  monarchy  which  alone  can  render  mon- 
and  against  the  Sovereign.  Yet  William  archy  possible  in  the  England  of  our 
1  \  ,  with  all  his  faults,  was  far  less  mis-  times,  and  she  was  content  to  let  history 
chievous  as  a  Sovereign  than  George  IV  prove,  as  in  those  instances  it  has  proved, 
or  George  III.  When  the  crisis  came  that  her  own  judgment  was  right. 
\\  illiam  gave  way  at  the  last  moment,  Her  private  life  was  pure,  blameless 
and  the  first  great  Reform  bill  was  car-  and  exalted  in  every  sense.  Perhaps  of 
ried  without  need  of  a  revolution.  late  years — indeed  I  should  say  for  a 
Queen  Victoria,  who  came  to  the  great  many  years — she  had  withdrawn 
throne  when  she  was  little  more  than  a  herself  too  much  from  the  sight  of  her 
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subjects  and  allowed  her  great  bereave- 
ment, the  loss  of  her  husband,  to  absorb 
her  too  much,  and  thus  to  deprive  Eng- 
lish social  life  of  that  wholesome  and 
beneficent  influence  which  she  always  ex- 
ercised when  she  mingled  with  society, 
an  influence  which  certainly  was  sadly 
wanting  during  many  years.  For  this 
reason,  and  this  reason  alone,  the  Queen 
during  the  greater  part  of  her  reign  was 
not  very  popular  among  certain  classes  in 
England.  The  shop-keeping  classes  in 
London  and  other  great  cities  believed 
that  by  her  seclusion  she  had  done  much 
to  spoil  their  business,  and  her  people 
of  the  poorer  orders  began  to  forget  all 
about  her.  Smart  society,  as  it  is  called, 
began  to  degenerate  visibly  in  character 
and  ways  when  the  high  moral  tone  of 
her  influence  was  no  longer  exerted  in 
its  control.  Some  of  the  leading  articles 
which  have  lately  been  published  every 
day  in  the  London  papers  give  fanciful 
and  grotesque  pictures  of  the  grief  into 
which  the  country  is  reported  to  have 
been  plunged  when  the  death  of  Queen 
Victoria  was  made  known.  Some  of 
these  papers  would  actually  have  had  us 
to  believe  that  during  the  days  immediate- 
ly following  the  Queen's  death  crowds  of 
poor  artisans  might  be  seen  going  to  and 
returning  from  their  work  in  the  East 
End  slums  of  London  with  incessant  tears 
running  down  their  cheeks.  What  possi- 
ble end  any  writer  can  suppose  he  is  at- 
taining by  indulging  in  such  absurd  stuff 
as  this  I  cannot  even  imagine.  It  cannot 
deceive  anybody  who  knows  anything  of 
the  vast  artisan  population  of  London, 
absorbed  as  it  is  in  its  hard  struggles  for 
a  bare  living  in  its  narrow  life  and  its 
rare  glimpses  into  any  manner  of  exist- 
ence outside  and  beyond  its  own.  I  have 
thought  more  than  once  when  glancing 
over  such  effusions  of  sham  loyalty  with 
what  melancholy  contempt  the  clear, 
quiet  judgment  of  the  Queen  herself 
would  have  regarded  them  if  it  had  been 
possible  for  them  to  come  under  her  crit- 
ical observation.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  English  population  in  town  and  coun- 
try knew  nothing  of  their  Sovereign,  and 
could  no  more  have  been  wrought  up  to 
passionate  outpouring  of  tears  for  her 
loss  than  they  could  for  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

But  there  was  none  the  less  a  strong 
and      settled      conviction      everywhere 


throughout  the  country  that  Queen  Vic- 
toria was  a  pure  and  noble  woman,  who 
had  done  all  that  she  could  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  England,  and  had 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  everything  that 
concerned  the  happiness  of  England's 
people.  Such,  indeed,  was  and  is  the 
feeling  for  the  Queen  in  Ireland,  as  well 
as  in  Great  Britain.  The  people  of  Ire- 
land understood  quite  well  that  it  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  Queen  but  the  fault  of 
English  statesmen  and  English  political 
parties  which  deprived  Ireland  of  that 
recognition  of  her  national  claims  to 
which  they  believe  she  is  entitled.  We 
may  safely  anticipate  the  judgment  of 
history  with  regard  to  Queen  Victoria. 
As  a  daughter,  a  wife  and  a  mother  she  is 
a  noble  example  to  all  womanhood — as  a 
constitutional  Sovereign  to  all  the  mon- 
archs  of  the  living  world. 

King  Edward  VII  has,  indeed,  all  the 
benefit  of  this  splendid  example  set  im- 
mediately before  him,  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  reckoned  as  some-, 
thing  to  his  disadvantage  that  he  will 
have  to  undergx)  a  severe  critical  compar- 
ison during  the  opening  chapters  of  his 
reign.  So  far  there  is  little  or  nothing 
known  either  for  or  against  him  in  a  po- 
litical sense.  He  certainly  has  not  com- 
mitted himself  to  any  political  party  as 
George  IV  did  to  the  brilliant  Whigs  of 
his  time  before  he  came  to  the  throne.  I 
have  heard  and  read  that  King  Edward 
VII  while  he  was  Prince  of  Wales  was 
more  inclined  to  seek  companionships 
among  leading  members  of  the  Liberal 
party  than  those  of  the  party  which  is 
represented  by  the  present  Government. 
But  I  must  say  that  altho  I  have  had  tol- 
erably good  opportunities  of  knowing 
what  is  passing  in  English  political  life 
for  many  years,  I  have  never  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
showed  any  particular  liking  for  the  one 
party  more  than  for  the  other.  So  far  as 
I  could  observe,  his  tastes  and  inclinations 
had  not  much  to  do  with  the  ways  of  pol- 
itics. He  seems  to  have  led  a  very  joy- 
ous kind  of  life  and  to  have  sought 
amusement  wherever  it  could  be  found. 
I  have  sometimes  seen  him  seated  in  the 
Peers'  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons 
just  over  the  clock,  but  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  giving  up  whole  evenings  to  that 
place  of  observation.  I  have  seen  him 
several  times  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
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I  remember  once  being  a  spectator  in  the 
part  of  the  gallery  reserved  for  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  pre- 
sented and  supported  a  petition  to  the 
hereditary  chamber.  But  the  petition 
was  not  concerned  with  any  strictly  po- 
litical question,  and  the  occasion  gave  me 
no  oportunity  for  judging  whether  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  more  Liberal  than 
Tory,  or  more  Tory  than  Liberal. 

I  do  not  believe  the  most  loyal  and  de- 
voted admirer  of  the  new  Sovereign 
would  say  that  his  influence  as  Prince  of 
Wales  on  the  social  life  of  England  has 
been  altogether  healthful  and  elevating. 
I  have  never  heard  it  said  that  the  society 
which  he  gathered  around  him  was  usu- 
ally quite  without  reproach,  and  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  men  and  women  were 
made  welcome  at  Marlborough  House 
who  could  not  possibly  have  obtained  ad- 
mission into  any  society  presided  over  by 
Queen  Victoria.  But  the  Prince  of  Wales 
has  been  coming  to  years  of  discretion 
lately,  and  as  King  Edward  VII  is  in  his 
sixtieth  year  it  may  fairly  be  expected 
that  he  will  set  himself  steadily  to  com- 
prehend and  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  new  position.  I  have  heard  from 
many  men  and  women  who  had  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  and  were  not  inclined 
to  extravagance  of  loyalty  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  has  often  under  critical  condi- 
tions shown  a  shrewd  judgment  and  a 
wise  discretion,  as  well  as  a  robust  and 
manly  feeling.  Now,  if  he  will  only  be 
guided  throughout  the  course  of  his 
reign  by  this  judgment,  discretion  and 
feeling  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  become  a  worthy  and  creditable  suc- 
cessor to  Queen  Victoria.  Let  it  be 
frankly  owned  that  the  new  King  has  a 
good  deal  to  atone  for.  It  would  be  pay- 
ing him  a  compliment  to  say  that  his  ca- 
reer as  Prince  of  Wales  was  not  any 
worse,  making  allowance  for  change  of 
times  and  ways,  than  that  of  Prince  Hal, 
who  was  afterward  Henry  V.  But  the 
English  public  of  our  own  day,  as  well  as 
of  Falstaff's  time,  might  be  taken  as  quite 
willing  to  overlook  the  private  indiscre- 
tions and  even  offenses  of  a  Prince  of 
Wales  who  proves  himself  to  be  a  pa- 
triotic and  capable  Sovereign.  It  is  not 
likely  that  King  Edward  VII  will  ever 
have  such  an  opportunity  of  making  his 
reign  illustrious  in  history  as  that  which 
was  given  to  King  Henry  V,    But  if  he 


follows  in  public  affairs  the  example  set 
him  by  his  mother  and  if  he  regulates  his 
private  life  according  to  the  advice  and 
the  precepts  which  we  know  he  must 
have  received  from  both  his  parents,  the 
English  public  will  not  trouble  itself 
much  about  the  past  revelries  of  Marl- 
borough House. 

The  new  King  has  indeed  a  momentous 
responsibility  put  upon  him.  If  his  reign 
were  to  come  into  striking  contrast  with 
that  of  Queen  Victoria — if  he  were  to 
conduct  himself  unwisely  in  great  con- 
stitutional and  political  questions  and  to 
make  the  influence  of  the  Crown  a  power 
antagonistic  to  the  inclinations  and  the 
tendencies  of  the  people,  then,  indeed,  it 
is  possible  that  a  large  number  of  quiet 
and  steady  Englishmen  might  begin  to 
ask  themselves  whether  the  maintenance 
of  the  monarchical  system  is  quite  worth 
the  risks  of  such  sudden  personal  change. 
But  from  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
about  the  Sovereign  who  was  Prince 
of  Wales  the  other  day  from  his  critics  of 
various  orders  and  moods,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  is  likely  to  commit  the  errors 
of  a  George  IV,  or  even  of  a  William  IV. 
King  Edward  has  always  shown  a  readi- 
ness to  help  forward  every  popular 
project  which  had  to  do  with  the  promo- 
tion of  charitable  institutions,  with  the 
work  of  science,  of  literature  and  of  art. 
He  has  had  as  his  helpmate  in  all  such 
honorable  enterprise  a  wife  who  has 
made  herself  admired  and  loved  among 
all  classes  of  the  English  people.  The 
way  to  a  successful  reign  is  really  very 
clear  before  him,  and  we  are  fairly  en- 
titled to  hope  and  believe  that  he  will  not 
deliberately  turn  aside  from  it,  or  heed- 
lessly wander  out  of  it. 

The  English  public  may  well  be  de- 
scribed as  in  a  state  of  suspense  just  now. 
The  condition  of  the  South  African  cam- 
paign is  a  perfect  puzzle.  Weeks  and 
weeks  have  passed  since  Lord  Roberts, 
then  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
troops  in  South  Africa,  formally  an- 
nounced or  proclaimed  that  the  war  was 
over.  As  one  result  of  the  restoration  of 
peace,  Lord  Roberts  returned  to  England 
to  assume  the  control  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  home.  Lord  Roberts  is  in  Eng- 
land now  and  was  to  have  had  a  tri- 
umphal reception  and  to  have  been  pres- 
ent at  a  public  thanksgiving  for  the  res- 
toration   of    peace    and    for    England's 
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complete  victory  over  the  two  Republics  that  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  get 
of  South  Africa.  Hut  the  public  thanks-  on  very  well  with  other  Liberal  leaders 
giving  has  been  postponed,  and  the  tri-  who,  like  Sir  William  Ilarconrt  and  John 
uniphal  reception  has  been  put  aside  for  Murky,  have  from  conscientious  and  pa- 
the  present,  and  the  new  Commandcr-in-  triotie  motives  opposed  the  whole  policy 
Chief  in  South  Africa,  Lord  Kitchener,  of  the  war  from  the  first  moment  when 
is  calling  out  for  large  reinforcements  to  that  policy  was  openly  proclaimed  to  the 
enable  him  to  carry  on — I  was  going  to  country.  For  some  time  back  this  latter 
say  the  war,  but  Lord  Roberts,  who  ought  section  of  the  Liberal  leaders  have  given 
to  know,  tells  us  that  the  war  is  all  over,  up  the  futile  task  of  contending  against 
and  I  suppose  it  would  hardly  seem  rea-  the  policy  of  war  and  have  confined  their 
sonable  to  say  that  Lord  Kitchener  wants  efforts  to  an  organized  attempt  to- 
large  reinforcements  of  soldiers  to  enable  ward  a  final  settlement  of  the  campaign 
him  to  carry  on  the  peace.  Still  we  have  which  shall  secure  to  the  conquered  Re- 
the  fact  that  Lord  Kitchener  is  demand-  publics,  when  they  are  actually  con- 
ing large  and  prompt  reinforcements  and  quered,  something  like  national  self-gov- 
that  every  day's  newspapers  bring  us  ac-  ernment  if  not  national  independence, 
counts  of  continued  fighting  in  South  Even  these  efforts,  however,  are  put  out 
Africa,  and  that  the  Colonial  Office  here  of  joint  somewhat  for  the  present  by 
has  made  earnest  appeals  to  Canada  and  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  renewal  of 
Australia  to  send  fresh  reinforcements  of  the  war.  There  does  not  seem  much 
their  fighting  men  in  order  to  help  Lord  practical  purpose  just  now  in  discussing 
Kitchener  in  carrying  on  the  war  or  the  the  terms  of  a  final  settlement  when  the 
peace,  or  whatever  it  is.  The  state  of  whole  campaign  seems  to  have  opened 
things  seems  very  much  like  that  de-  up  again  with  renewed  energy  on  the 
scribed  by  Shakespeare  in  his  "  King  part  of  the  resisting  Republics. 
Henry  V,"  when  after  the  battle  of  Agin-  Happily  for  many  of  us  there  are  still 
court  the  King  declares  to  the  French  some  books  coming  out  which  do  not  deal 
herald :  exclusively  with  the  campaign  in  South 

T  .  „  .,       .    ,     ,       ,  ,  Africa,  or  the  troubles  in  China,  and  to 

I  tell  thee  truly,  herald,  -i  •  -,                      ,           r           i-    <•      \ 

T ,             .  .£  w,     ,      u  which  we  can  turn  for  relief  whenever 

I  know  not  if  the  day  be  ours  or  no ;  .                  , 

For  yet  a  many  of  your  horsemen  peer  .          "f               J"    .       .      •       i- 

And  gallop  o'er  the  field.  books  wh'<:h  J  have  been  lately  read.ng 

is  one  published  by  Mr.  risher  Unwin, 
The  general  impression  among  observ-  and  bearing  the  name  of  "  Pages  from  a 
ant  and  thinking  people  here  is  that  the  Journal."  The  book  is  full  of  delightful 
Boers  will  under  any  conditions  carry  on  essays,  sketches  and  short  stories,  and  I 
their  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  Lord  Rob-  do  not  think  it  is  saying  too  much  for 
erts  is  not  a  man  likely  to  fall  into  the  some  of  the  essays  to  declare  that  they 
common  error  of  undervaluing  the  cour-  entitled  their  author  to  a  place  hardly  be- 
age  and  the  resolve  of  his  opponents,  but  neath  that  of  Elia  and  Stevenson.  The 
it  would  certainly  seem  that  in  this  in-  author  gives  his  name  as  Mark  Ruther- 
stance  at  least  he  had  allowed  himself  to  ford,  but  I  believe  that  name  is  only  a  lit- 
he drawn  into  such  a  miscalculation,  erary  designation.  The  author  is,  I  un- 
Meanwhile  the  condition  of  suspense  in  derstand,  the  son  of  a  late  official  of  the 
England  is  creating  a  very  widespread  House  of  Commons,  who  used  to  write 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  even  of  de-  admirable  sketches  many  years  ago  of 
spondency,  and  the  conviction  is  broad-  scenes  in  the  House  for  a  London  weekly 
ening  and  deepening  among  all  classes  paper.  A  volume  of  these  sketches  was 
that  the  present  Government  has  made  a  published  since  the  death  of  their  author, 
complete  muddle  of  its  war  policy  and  its  and  I  had  the  honor  of  writing  an  intro- 
war  preparations.  duction  to  it.  Mark  Rutherford,  as  the 
Meanwhile  the  Liberal  party  is  not  in  son  designates  himself  on  the  title-page 
a  condition  to  make  itself  very  formida-  of  his  delightful  book,  has  the  humor  and 
ble.  Nobody  knows  up  to  the  present  the  keen  observation  of  his  father,  but 
what  Lord  Rosebery  is  likely  to  do.  Some  he  has  imaginative  faculties,  deep  thought 
of  the  Liberal  leaders  have  committed  and  a  frequent  suffusion  of  half  poetic 
themselves  so  far  to  a  support  of  the  war  melancholy  which  are  entirely  his  own. 
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T  never  to    my    knowledge    saw    Mark  always  was  one  of  the  most  kindly,  ge- 
kutherford,  but  I  owe  him  a  good  turn  nial  and  helpful  of  men  where  young  au- 
for  the  genuine  and  I  am  sure  the  lasting  ihors  were  concerned.     His  two  volumes 
pleasure  which  his  book  has  lately  given  of  Random   Recollections  are  very  ran- 
me,  and  I  invite  for  it  the  attention  of  dom  recollections  indeed,  for  he  has  sim- 
American  readers.  ply  poured  out  into  his  pages  everything 
Another  book  which  is  well  worthy  of  that  came  up  to  his  memory  concerning 
notice,  altho  it  belongs  to  a  totally  differ-  this  or  that  author,  publisher,  or  actor, 
cut  order  of  composition   from   that   of  without  troubling  himself  in  the  least  as 
Mark  Rutherford,  is  called  "Random  Rec-  to  order  or  arrangement.      He    is    very 
ollections  of  An  Old  Publisher,"  and  is  frank,  indeed,  in  touching  off  the  charac- 
given  to  the  world  by  William  Tinsley,  ters,  the  doings,  the  ways,  and  the  weak- 
who  was  at  one  time  the  friend  of  every  nesses  of  the  people  whom  he  describes, 
rising    novelist    in    England.       William  and  I  am  rather  surprised  to  find  that 
Tinsley  had  a  keen  eye  for  dawning  liter-  his  volumes  have  not  brought  upon  him  a 
ary  capacity,   and   was   courageous   and  perfect  storm  of  angry  controversy.     To 
venturesome  in  his  efforts  to  give  it  a  the  general  reader,  however,  whose  per- 
chance.      He  brought  out  some  of  the  sonal  eccentricities  do  not  happen  to  come 
most  successful  and  popular  novelists  of  under  William  Tinsley's  notice,  the  book 
his  time,  who  were  previously  unknown  can  hardly  fail  to  be  full  of  keen  interest 
to  the  public.     Among  these  were  Miss  and  varied  amusement.     Tinsley  had  a 
Braddon,  Mrs.  Riddell,  the  late  William  wide  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  ac- 
Black,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  was  tors  and  dramatic  authors,  and  I  think  it 
the  first  thus  to  recognize  the  genius  of  was  at  his  house  that  I  first  had  the  pleas- 
George  Meredith.    I  am  inclined  to  think  ure  of  making  the  personal  acquaintance 
that  Tinsley  must  have  been  too  generous  of  Sir  Henry  Irving — I  utterly  decline  to 
and  too  venturous  for  practical  success  say  how  many  years  ago.     I  wish  to  my 
in  business.    At  all  events  his  publishing  old  friend's  book — his  first  book — an  ex- 
career  became  a  failure  in  the  end,  to  the  panding  circle  of  readers, 
great  regret  of  all  who  knew  him,  for  he  London,  England. 


One  Manufacturers  Experiment 

By  N.    O.   Nelson 

[Mr.  Nelson,  who  is  a  Norwegian  by  birth,  has  built  up  a  large  manufacturing  business  in  St.  Louis  which  bears 
his  name.  His  social  experiments,  or  rather  successes,  have  already  received  wide  attention,  and  we  are  glad  to  give 
our  readers  a  short  account  of  his  work  from  his  own  pen— Editor,] 

VILLAGE  Leclaire  adjoins  the  coun-  but  everybody  knows  it  now.  When 
tytownof  Edwardsville,  111.,  eight-  Jesus  said  call  no  man  master  he  gave  a 
een  miles  northeast  of  St.  Louis,  cold  veto  to  the  factory  system.  Let  the 
It  has  no  municipal  organization  or  boss  man  who  really  believes  in  equality  or  in 
in  any  form.  The  motive  of  its  creation  brotherhood  take  the  position  of  either 
was  to  get  out  of  the  city  and  yet  carry  proprietor,  foreman  or  hired  man  in  a 
into  the  country  the  desirable  conven-  factory,  and  see  how  his  ideals  go  glim- 
lences  of  a  compact  community.  We  mering.  There  were  no  elaborate  plans 
have  plenty  of  room,  using  about  a  third  for  Leclaire,  the  simple  rational  common 
of  an  acre  to  each  residence,  and  we  have  sense  of  making  work  and  homes  and  de- 
hard  clean  roads,  running  water  and  elec-  cent  living  under  favorable  conditions, 
trie  lights.  these  were  our  aims  and  nothing  could 
I  am  the  factory  boss,  but  in  the  village  be  simpler.  We  had  the  work  going  on 
I  am  one  of  the  people,  no  more  and  no  in  the  city,  we  got  ourselves  some  land — 
less  than  my  next  neighbors,  all  of  whom  125  acres — on  the  high  rolling  rich  up- 
are  mechanics  in  the  factories.  It  took  lands,  we  moved  our  factories  bv  degrees 
a  good  while  to  get  that  fact  understood,  and  built  homes  as  fast    as    they    were 
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wanted  and  the  money  could  be  spared  to 
build  them.  The  roads  were  laid  out  by 
the  natural  contours  and  our  refuse  cin- 
ders made  them  hard  and  dry.  There  is 
no  material  so  good  for  moderately  used 


Residence  of  N.  O.  Nelson. 

streets  as  cinders,  and  they  cost  nothing. 
Our  roads  are  the  envy  of  all  the  towns 
and  country :  they  are  the  equal  of  a  New 
England  road. 

Believing  that  the  world  is  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  joy,  we  helped  nature  along 
by  planting  elms  and  maples,  making  a 
baseball  and  football  grounds,  a  club- 
house, a  bowing  alley  and  billiard  room, 
and  a  year  or  two  later  a  greenhouse  and 
a  public  hall  and  kindergarten  room.  We 
meant  it  for  a  village  of  homes,  and  tene- 
ments are  not  homes.  It  may  be  very 
convenient  to  pull  up  once  a  year  and 
move  into  another  rented  house,  or  to  an- 
other city,  but  it  doesn't  make  homes  or 
home  habits.  Without  a  home  of  its 
own  a  family  is  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land.  Even  when  the  single  tax  gets  into 
vogue  the  permanent  tenure  will  be  not 
less  but  more  secure.  We  built  houses 
to  suit  the  taste  and 'needs  of  the  em- 
ployees and  sold  them  outright  on  such 
installment  payments  as  about  equaled 
city  rents.  In  ten  years  we  have  had  only 
two  defaults  and  neither  of  these  got  fair- 
ly started ;  a  number  of  them  are  entirely 
paid  for.  The  photographs  accompany- 
ing this  article  will  indicate  the  general 
type  of  our  houses.  No  two  of  them 
alike,  and  all  having  regard  for  looks  as 
well  as  utility. 

Between  our  abhorrence  for  sky  scrap- 
ers and  stairs  and  our  love  for  the  land 
itself,  we  have  built  our  factories  and 


most  of  our  dwellings  one  story  high. 
We  like  to  have  our  feet  on  the  ground, 
and  it  keeps  us  closer  to  our  neighbors. 
Our  particular  pride  is  that  third  of  an 
acre  to  each  house,  tho  we  have  some 
with  only  a  sixth  (50x150  feet).  On  a 
third  of  an  acre  with  only  a  small  house 
taken  out,  you  can  have  a  lawn,  flowers, 
fruit  and  vegetable  garden  of  important 
proportions,  and  you  can  have  agreeable 
outdoors  pastime  for  the  whole  family. 
Try  it  and  you  will  thank  me  for  the  ad- 
vice. The  twentieth  century  renaissance 
is  to  be  joy  in  work,  and  no  kind  of  work 
offers  health,  wealth  and  pleasure  in  so 
generous  proportions  as  a  suburban  gar- 
den. John  Burroughs  and  E.  P.  Powell 
are  preaching  the  true  gospel  of  partner- 
ship with  nature.  The  solid  city  is  a  hu- 
man hothouse,  hospital  and  graveyard, 
and  the  bonanza  farm  is  a  desert. 

Not  many  factory  folk  know  anything 
about  a  garden,  but  it  isn't  hard  to  learn. 
We  had  a  gardener  whose  advice  was 
free,  we  ordered  the  fruit  trees  and  the 
seeds,  we  kept  a  supply  of  lawn  mowers, 
and  we  gave  out  plants  from  the  green- 
house. No  one  wras  ever  requested  to 
plant  anything,  but  every  convenience 
was  at  hand  to  encourage  it.  The  public 
grounds  were  full  of  flowers,  the  grass 
was  cut  with  a  horse  mower,  prizes  were 
given  for  the  best  private  yards,  and  the 
inevitable  result  is  well  kept  lawns 
throughout    Leclaire.      Additional    land 
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Type  of  Leclaire  Cottage. 

for  staple  vegetables  is  obtained  for  the 
asking  in  the  farm  adjoining.  We  had 
thus  provided  in  a  simple  manner  for 
homes  and  gardens  and  amusements  and 
outdoor  esthetics ;  we  must  also  have  the 
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Holyoke  Road. 
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intellectual  provender.  No  community  is 
equipped  without  a  kindergarten.  Wc  arc 
in  the  Edwardsville  school  district,  which 
has  a  good  graded  grammar  school  and 
high  school.  Bui  the  best  educational 
period  is  the  kindergarten  age,  and  Froe- 
bel's  is  the  best  plan  of  education.  We 
have  always  had  a  kindergarten  and 
therefore  have  very  bright  and  well  be- 
haved children.  We  aso  have  a  dancing 
class,  attended  by  all  from  7  to  17,  and 
several  reading  classes.  Part  of  the  time 
we  have  had  a  horticultural  club,  which 
realized  enough  from  its  crops  to  make 
several  excursions  to  St.  Louis.  We 
have  a  library  of  1,200  choice  books,  out 
of  which  we  also  send  book  boxes  or 
traveling  libraries  to  country  towns  and 
school  districts.  From  October  to  March 
we  have  lectures,  with  an  occasional  mu- 
sicale,  debate  and  spelling  match.     The 


Type  of  Leclaire  Cottage. 

stereopticon  lectures  are  best  attended, 
but  when  such  weighty  philosophers  as 
Professor  Fiske,  Dr.  Hall  and  Mayor 
Jones  honor  us  there  is  no  empty  stand- 
ing room. 

All  such  professional  work  has  been 
Love's  labor,  and  here  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  everything  of  a  public  na- 
ture in  Leclaire  is  free.  We  get  as  far 
away  from  the  cash  Nexus  as  we  can. 

There  are  175  workers  in  the  Leclaire 
factories,  there  are  150  residents  in  Le- 
claire, the  remainder  living  in  Edwards- 
ville, which  for  all  social  purposes  is  a 
part  of  us.  We  have  no  "  Keep  off  the 
grass  "  signs,  no  rules,  no  policemen,  in 
fact  don't  feel  the  yoke  of  the  law. 

Before  we  planted  Leclaire  in  1890  we 
had  been  working  on  the  so-called  profit 
sharing  system  for  five  years.    The  logic 


of  sharing  profits  with  employees  is  mu- 
tual rights  and  interests;  it  adopts  the 
worker  as  a  limited  partner;  it  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  familiar  commercial  prac- 
tice of  giving  a  contingent  interest  in  the 
profits   to   heads   of   departments,   or   of 


Type  of  Leclaire  Cottage. 

selling  stock  in  a  corporation  to  the  chief 
employees  on  easy  terms.  Its  chief  justifi- 
cation must  be  justice,  tho  there  may  be 
some  economic  value  in  it  as  well.  Those 
who  place  it  solely  on  the  ground  of  in- 
creased profit  will  be  disappointed,  and 
deserve  to  be.  Surely  the  time  has  come 
when  some  other  motive  than  profit  may 
be  considered  in  business.  Let  it  rather 
be  said  that  business  for  profit  only  is  im- 
moral ,  indecent  and  barbarous.  Profit 
sharing  is  a  step  toward  co-operation,  a 


The  School  House. 

step  toward  the  co-operative  common- 
wealth. Much  cannot  be  expected  of  it, 
because  profit  makers  have  been  educated 
in  a  school  which  does  not  cultivate  senti- 
ment, and  yet  there  are  generous  and  just 
business  men  who  may  choose  to  share 
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the  profits  with  the  employees  who  do  the 
work,  rather  than  squeeze  the  workers 
to  endow  institutions. 

Up  to  1895  our  dividends  on  wages 
had  ranged  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. ; 
since  that  date  the  profits  have  been  used 
for  extending  Leclaire,  without,  how- 
ever, abandoning  the  plan. 

What  is  now  being  called  social  better- 
ment is  one  form  of  sharing  the  profits, 
and  is  attracting  the  adherence  of  many 
employers.  To  provide  halls,  special 
schools,  dining  facilities,  rest  rooms,  lec- 
tures, beautiful  grounds  is  quite  as  good 
a  way  of  diverting  a  part  of  the  profits 
as  paying  them  in  cash  or  in  stock.  Let 
any  manufacturer  or  merchant  who 
chances  to  become  my  reader  undertake 
any  or  all  of  these  neighborly  offices,  and 
he  will  find  it  a  better  investment  than  in- 
creasing his  plant  or  his  private  living. 
He  will  find  interesting  reading  in  Gil- 
man's  "  Profit  Sharing,"  Lloyd's  '"  Labor 
Copartnership,"  Holyoake's  "  History  of 


the  Copartnership  Movement ;  "  of  pe- 
riodical literature,  Labor  Copartnership, 
1 5  Southampton  Row,  London  ;  The  Co- 
operative News,  Manchester,  Engand, 
and  the  Social  Service  Bulletin,  Asso- 
ciated Charities  Building,  New  York, 
will  be  fascinating  as  well  as  instructive. 
A  customary  criticism  of  profit  sharing 
has  been  the  danger  of  employees  interfer- 
ing and  meddling  with  the  management. 
The  fear  is  groundless.  Of  the  400  to 
500  employees  of  our  corporation,  no  one 
has  ever  criticised  or  interfered,  whether 
the  dividends  were  large  or  small,  or 
none  at  all. 

Equally  marked  is  the  good  will  and 
good  behavior  of  the  Leclaire  residents, 
where  there  is  absolutely  no  authority, 
and  where  capitalist,  managers,  mechan- 
ics and  laborers  live  as  neighbors  and  en- 
joy all  social  intercourse  together.  There 
is  good  ground  for  faith  in  "  all  the  peo- 
ple "  where  they  have  a  fair  show. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


With    Some    Birthday    Roses. 


By  Henry  Austin. 
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OVE,    I   cannot   hymn   thy  praises ; 
Weak  my  art  for  worth  like  thine; 
But  my  heart  glad  anthem  raises ; 
Must,  as  long  as  life  is  mine. 


Roses,  then,  instead,   I  bring  thee, 
Since  thy  charm  eludes  my  lyre. 

Let  them  symbol,  let  them  sing  thee, 
The  sweet  dreams  thou  dost  inspire ! 

Let   the  perfume  of  their  passion, 
Of  their  beauty  let  the  glow 

Whisper   thee   in   fairy   fashion 
Secrets  only  lovers  know ! 

Roses,  they  be  sweetheart  fancies, 
Imaged  on  the  outer  sphere ; 

Emblems  of  profound  romances, 
Pledges  to  the  Muses  dear. 


How  their  breath  of  May  and  June,  love, 

Softens  this  mid-winter  day, 
Sweeter  far  than  any  tune,  love, 

Poet  ever  learned  to  play ! 

By  their  crimson  spell  enchanted, 
How  the  heart  forgets  this  gray, 

Double-facing  month,   still  haunted 
By  the  Century  passed  away ! 

How  the  heart  now  sees  the  May-time 
Flush  the  garden's  emerald  gloom, 

While  the  breezes  hail  their  play-time 
Under  skies  of  bluer  bloom! 

Yes,  but  roses,   tho  their  presence 
^  Lights  the  world  where  now  we  live, 
Still  betoken  evanescence, 
Born  so  frail  and  fugitive. 


For  the  rose  by  days  and  seasons 

Comes  and  goes ;    while  near  thee  stay 
Love-thoughts-    for  the  best  of  reasons — 
Love,   'tis  thou  art  always  May, 
Cranford,  N    J.,  Jan.  14TH,  1901. 


Verdi    as    a    Patriot. 


By  vSalvatore  Cortcsi. 


THE  death  of  Giuseppe  Verdi  has 
not  been  a  loss  for  Italy  alone,  but 
for  the  whole  world,  as  his  great 
genius  did  not  belong  to  one  nation,  but 
to  all.  Under  this  aspect  (as  one  of  the 
greatest  composers  who  ever  lived)  he 
was  too  well  known  to  need  eulogistic 
death  notices,  but  for  the  Italians  he  had 
besides  the  great  merit  of  having  contrib- 


GIUSEPPE   VERDI. 

uted  to  the  resurrection  of  the  country, 
as  he  was  the  real  herald  of  the  con- 
spiracies, rebellions  and  wars  which  af- 
ter half  a  century  of  struggle  enabled 
Italy  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  do- 
minion and  become  a  united  Kingdom, 
instead  of  being,  as  before,  split  into 
seven  different  States.  The  name  of 
Verdi  in  the  annals  of  Italian  patriotism 
will  be  written  next  to  those  of  Victor 
Emanuel  and  Mazzini,  of  Cavour  and 
Garibaldi. 

The  great  Maestro  was  in  his  youth  a 
subject,  but  by  no  means  a  loyal  one,  of 
Her  Imperial  Highness,  Marie  Louise  of 
428 


Austria,  widow  of  Napoleon  I,  to  whom 
was  assigned  the  Duchy  of  Parma.  Verdi 
constantly  and  consistently  worked 
against  this  foisting  of  a  stranger  upon 
the  Duchy  and  often  ran  very  serious 
risk  of  imprisonment  and  suffered  many 
petty  persecutions.  Things  grew  more 
serious  when  the  young  composer  began 
to  bring  out  his  operas,  his  music  inflam- 
ing the  people  to  an  unheard  of  pitch  of 
excitement,  there  being  always  some 
themes  which  were  given  patriotic  sig- 
nificance, and  were  sung  on  all  occasions 
and  used  as  pass-words  and  war  hymns. 
In  1842  the  head  of  the  police  sent  for 
Verdi  to  induce  him  to  modify  the  li- 
bretto of  the  "  Lombards  at  the  First 
Crusade,"  as  Archbishop  Garsruck,  hav- 
ing known  that  the  opera,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  represent  in  Milan,  then  un- 
der Austrian  rule,  contained  processions, 
conversions  and  baptisms,  had  threat- 
ened to  appeal  directly  to  the  Emperor. 
Verdi  refused  to  obey  the  summons, 
sending  as  his  only  reply  that,  "  The 
opera  will  be  given  as  it  is  or  not  at  all." 
For  such  "  rebellion  "  the  young  com- 
poser might  have  been  imprisoned,  but 
the  power  which  he  already  exercised 
was  so  potent  that  any  action  against 
him  would  have  dangerously  roused  the 
people,  so  they  chose  the  least  of  two 
evils,  that  of  letting  him  alone.  The 
opera  was  given  without  change,  as  fore- 
told by  its  author,  the  first  words  of  the 
chorus,  "  Oh !  Lord  of  our  native  homes  " 
becoming  the  cry  at  one  of  the  greatest 
political  manifestations  for  the  freedom 
of  the  Italian  provinces  under  Austria. 

Things  went  from  bad  to  worse,  the 
censorship  throughout  the  peninsula  be- 
coming more  and  more  rigorous  with  re- 
gard to  Verdi,  so  the  Maestro  had  to  sub- 
mit to  the  inevitable  and  allow  modifica- 
tions or  not  be  heard  at  all,  which  would 
have  defeated  his  political  ends.  How- 
ever, no  matter  how  changed,  his  produc- 
tions invariably  had  the  effect  of  foment- 
ing the  revolution  in  and  out  of  the  the- 
ater. Even  when  hidden  under  the  most 
abstruse  subjects  the  public  found  the 
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patriotic  note  and  gave  vent  to  their  feel- 
ings in  an  unmistakable  way.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  "  Macbeth,"  which  was 
given  at  the  Fenice  Theater  in  Venice 
shortly  before  the  war  against  Austria  in 
1848,  when  the  tenor  in  the  third  act 
sang,  "  Our  betrayed  fatherland  weep- 
ing, calls  to  us,"  set  to  inspiring  music, 
the  enthusiasm  had  no  bounds,  the  whole 
audience  springing  to  their  feet  and  sing- 
ing the  magic  words  with  him.  Even 
the  names  of  the  operas  were  not  sacred, 
and  were  found  suspicious  by  the  au- 
thorities as,  for  instance,  the  "  Sicilian 
Vespers,"  which  reproduced  the  famous 
uprising  against  the  French,  and  was 
changed  into  "  Giovanna  di  Guzman," 
and — perhaps  better  known — the  "  Tra- 
viata  "  (Fallen  woman)  being  first  rep- 
resented in  Rome,  then  under  Papal  rule, 
became  "  Violetta,"  and  even  now  a  real 
Roman  referring  to  the  opera  speaks  of 
it  under  that  title. 

When  the  Austrian  dominion  was  re- 
stored Verdi  had  his  greatest  triumph, 
as  even  the  dreaded  Marshall  Radetski 
himself  could  not  resist  his  music  and  al- 
lowed the  military  bands  to  play  it,  af- 
fecting the  Austrians  with  such  undis- 
guised emotion  and  delight  that  they  pub- 
licly said  they  did  not  wonder  it  pro- 
duced madness  among  his  compatriots. 

Rossini,  who  at  that  time  had  written 
36  Italian  operas  and  four  French  ones, 
besides  his  famous  Stabat  Mater  and  the 
Solemn  Mass,  which  he  called  "  La 
petite  messe  solennelle,"  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  wit,  allowed  himself  to  be  jeal- 
ous of  Verdi's  glory,  and  when  the  mu- 
sic of  the  latter  was  played  and  sung  in 
the  streets  he  used  to  close  himself  in 
the  most  distant  corner  of  his  house  not 
to  hear  it. 

In  1859  Verdi  arrived  in  Naples  to  as- 
sist at  and  direct  the  rehearsals  of  the 
"  Masked  Ball,"  but  unfortunately  at 
the  same  time  arrived  the  news  of  the  at- 
tempt of  Orsini  against  the  life  of  Na- 
poleon III.  Altho  the  Bourbon  police 
had  no  liking  for  the  French  Emperor, 
still  they  seized  on  the  fact  that  in  the 
forthcoming  opera  the  murder  of  a  King 
of  Sweden  was  represented  to  forbid  the 
opera  and  insisted  that  the  composer 
should  adapt  the  music  to  another  li- 
bretto. The  Maestro,  however,  stood 
immovable,  and  had  on  his  side  the  whole 
of  Naples,   including  even   some   mem- 


bers of  the  Royal  Family.  The  Count 
of  Syracuse,  brother  of  the  King,  went 
so  far  as  to  offer  to  bring  Verdi  to  Fran- 
cis II  that  the  sovereign  might  per- 
sonally intervene,  but  the  stanch  patriot 
indignantly  refused,  only  asking  to  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies. 

He  at  once  received  propositions  to 
bring  out  the  new  opera  in  Rome,  but  he 
laughed  at  the  idea  that  the  Papal  police 
would  allow  what  the  Bourbon  had  for- 
bidden. However,  the  insistence  was  so 
great  that  he  gave  way,  and  after  long 
negotiations  the  priestly  Governor  of  the 
Eternal  City  permitted  the  performance, 
which  was  given  at  the  Apollo  Theater 
on  February  17th,  1859,  DUt  on  condition 
that  instead  of  being  the  King  of  Swe- 
den who  was  murdered  it  should  be  the 
British  Governor  of  Boston. 

That  year  took  place  the  second,  and 
this  time  successful,  war  against  Austria, 
which  one  may  say  was  entirely  prepared 
among  the  people  to  the  cry  of  "  Viva 
Verdi,"  which  two  words  were  printed 
and  placarded  in  red  on  every  house,  and 
can  even  yet  be  seen  on  some  old  build- 
ings in  Romagna.  Of  course,  this  had 
a  hidden  meaning — i.  e.,  every  letter  of 
Verdi's  name  was  the  initial  letter  of  a 
word,  thus  :  Viva  V — ittorio  E — man- 
uele  R — e  D — i  I — talia  (Long  Live 
Victor  Emanuel,  King  of  Italy).  The 
police  could  not,  of  course,  forbid  what 
was  apparently  entirely  innocent,  so  the 
watchword  passed,  and  the  whole  nation, 
from  the  Alps  to  Sicily,  answered  the 
call. 

When  the  Regent  Duchess  of  Parma 
retired,  and  a  Constituent  Assembly  was 
formed,  Verdi  was  elected  representa- 
tive of  the  district  of  Busseto,  where  he 
was  born,  and  where  he  lived  until  his 
death,  and  on  September  15th,  1859,  ne 
went  to  Turin,  and  was  received  by  Vic- 
tor Emanuel  as  a  member  of  the  deputa- 
tion which  brought  the  King  the  formal 
announcement  of  the  annexation  of  the 
Duchies  of  Modena  and  Parma  to  Pied- 
mont. Count  Cavour  later  said,  "  He 
who  composed  the  '  Trovatore '  must 
have  a  seat  in  the  Chamber,"  so  Verdi 
was  elected  Member  of  Parliament,  and 
among  the  important  sittings  at  which  he 
participated  was  that  when  the  vote  de- 
claring the  Bourbon  dominion  in  Na- 
ples non-existent  was  passed,  before  Gar- 
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ibaldi  landed  in  Sicily  with  his  famous 

Thousand;  and  that  in  which  Rome  was 
proclaimed  capital  of  United  Italy  in 
i. So i,  nine  years  before  the  fall  of  the 
Temporal  Power.  However,  after  the 
death  of  Cavour  in  that  same  year,  the 
great  composer,  who  had  for  him  un- 
bounded respect  and  veneration,  aban- 
doned political  life,  and  devoted  himself 
to  his  passionately  loved  art. 

In  1874,  much  against  his  will,  Verdi 
was  nominated  Senator,  and  a  whole  year 
passed  before  he  presented  himself  to 
take  his  oath  of  allegiance,  and  after  that 
one  appearance  he  never  again  was  seen 
there. 

Naturally  his  adoring  fellow  country- 
men desired  to  show  materially  their  de- 
votion, but  so  refractory  a  recipient  of 
honor  was  never  seen.  One  Premier  se- 
riously proposed  to  create  him  Marquis, 
but  was  frightened  from  the  idea  by  a  let- 
ter  from   the    Master,   altho   the   Royal 


Commissioner  in  Erythrea,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  tlu'  Cabinet,  was  always  called 
"  My  best  friend  "  by  Verdi,  because  he 
vetoed  the  project.  Several  times  it  was 
spoken  of  to  give  him  the  Collar  of  the 
Annunziata,  which  is  the  highest  Italian 
decoration,  and  is  accorded  to  few,  as  it 
confers  royal  rank,  but  no  sooner  was  the 
idea  even  whispered  than  Verdi  wrote  so 
many  letters,  and  let  it  be  so  emphatical- 
ly known  that  it  would  give  him  no  pleas- 
ure that  it  never  came  to  anything. 

So  the  illustrious  musician  died  as  he 
was  born,  simple  Verdi,  but  he  lived  so 
nobly,  worked  so  magnificently,  and  died 
so  humbly  as  to  confer  a  patent  of  nobil- 
ity on  his  common  name  and  render  it  a 
word  to  conjure  with. 

The  great  Russian  potentate,  Alexan- 
der I,  after  listening  in  St.  Petersburg  to 
the  "  Force  of  Destiny,"  exclaimed :  "  He 
is  much  more  powerful  than  I." 

Rome,  Italy. 


Kansas's    Prohibition    Status 

By  Charles  Moreau  Harger, 

Editor  of  the  "Abilene  Daily  Reflector  " 


THE  sensational  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks  in  connection  with  a 
movement,  sometimes  referred  to 
as  a  new  crusade  against  the  Kansas  sa- 
loons have  caused  much  discussion  as  to 
the  reason  therefor,  and  the  conditions 
which  could  make  such  an  undertaking 
possible  in  a  State  having  absolute  pro- 
hibition embodied  in  its  constitution  and 
fortified  by  the  most  stringent  laws  on 
its  statute  books. 

Kansas  presents  the  anomaly  of  a  com- 
monwealth having  prohibition  in  theory 
and  local  option  in  practice.  For  many 
years  after  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  in  1880  prohib- 
iting the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alco- 
holic liquors  "  except  for  scientific,  me- 
dicinal and  mechanical  purposes,"  there 
was  a  general  attempt  to  enforce  the  reg- 
ulation. The  temperance  people,  glory- 
ing in  their  victory,  were  aggressive,  and 
they  used  the  courts  to  the  utmost  to 
bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  It  was, 
too,  with  tolerable  success,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  lower  courts  were  concerned,  but 
the  loop-holes  found  by  appeals  made  a 


demand  for  stronger  laws  and  severer 
punishments.  These  were  secured,  and 
it  may  be  fairly  said  that  there  is  no  lack 
of  law  for  the  enforcement  of  the  prohib- 
itory provision.  Grand  juries  may  be 
secured  by  petition,  the  evidence  of  spies 
may  be  used,  and  injunctions,  both  per- 
manent and  temporary,  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  lower  courts. 

In  spite  of  this,  saloons — "  joints,"  the 
Kansan  calls  them — flourish  in  most 
parts  of  the  State.  They  vary  in  appear- 
ance and  surroundings  from  the  open, 
plate-glass  fronted  saloons  on  the  main 
street  of  cities  like  Wichita,  Leaven- 
worth, Atchison  and  Pittsburg,  to  bare 
little  rooms,  with  a  few  chairs,  a  dirty 
table,  a  keg  of  beer  and  a  guard  at  the 
door,  such  as  are  found  in  the  temperance 
towns.  Between  these  extremes  is  the 
great  average  class,  such  as  exist  in  the 
country  towns  with  fairly  liberal  tenden- 
cies. If  the  town  is  too  small  for  two- 
story  buildings  there  is  used  a  storeroom 
on  the  street,  its  windows  painted  and  its 
door  without  glass.  The  bar  and  fixtures 
are   owned   by   the   brewers   of   Eastern 
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States,  and  are  of  the  usual  nature.  If 
there  are  plenty  of  upstair  rooms,  these 
arc  preferred  and  the  access  is  by  a  wind- 
ing stairway  opening  into  an  alley,  thus 
removing  the  place  to  some  extent  from 
public  attention. 

During  the  early  days  of  enforcement 
the  club  flourished.  Each  member  had 
a  key,  and  in  some  instances  his  own 
locker,  which  he  replenished  from  the 
general  stock.  But  this  became  a  mere 
farce  and  gradually  it  was  given  up. 
Now  where  there  is  a  saloon  or  joint,  it 
is  run  without  much  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment, and  is  managed  but  little  different- 
ly from  the  drinking  place  of  the  East — 
indeed,  seldom  under  such  strict  surveil- 
lance and  regulation  as  in  some  of  the 
high  license  States.  One  of  two  things 
is  found  :  either  a  town  is  *'  dry  "  and 
stays  so,  or  it  is  "  wet  "  and  the  joints 
are  openly  allowed.  Only  occasionally  is 
there  a  middle  ground,  and  none  will 
deny  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
"  wet "  territory.  In  some  towns  the  sa- 
loons have  never  closed.  In  others  they 
have  been  closed  at  times.  Few  have 
never  tolerated  them. 

The  hard  times  of  the  early  and  middle 
'90's  were  the  days  of  the  joints'  victory. 
Most  of  the  towns  of  the  State  were  hard 
up.  The  valuation  was  falling  off,  the 
taxes  were  high,  population  was  decreas- 
ing and  the  interest  on  bonds  issued  in 
flush  days  was  becoming  a  burden.  Even 
with  a  tax  levy  reaching  to  the  limit  al- 
lowed by  law  the  expenses  could  not  be 
met,  and  scrip,  unhonored  and  circulated 
far  below  par,  was  issued  to  keep  the  mu- 
nicipality from  becoming  bankrupt.  In 
addition,  many  towns  imposed  an  occupa- 
tion tax,  assessing  every  business  con- 
ducted in  the  place  a  sum  as  heavy  as 
could  be  borne.  It  was  in  this  crisis  that 
the  jointist  came  with  his  proposition, 
not  in  words,  but  by  the  natural  course 
of  local  legal  procedure.  There  was  a  fine 
and  the  joint  kept  on  running ;  another  fine 
and  no  stoppage.  Then  city  councils  be- 
gan to  have  "  executive  "  sessions  and  de- 
cide on  what  fine  should  be  imposed. 
Usually  it  was  either  $50  a  month  or  $50 
every  alternate  month,  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  liquor  men  to  pay.  Seldom 
did  a  town  have  less  than  two,  the  coun- 
ty seats  had  five  to  ten.  This  relieved  the 
taxes  and  the  custom  spread. 

The  opposition    to    the    joints    found 


their  great  difficulty  in  the  officers  and 
the  juries.  No  lack  of  evidence  existed 
— any  one  could  go  up  to  the  bar  and  buy 
liquor.  But  when  the  county  attorney 
had  been  induced  to  bring  the  case  and 
the  jury  heard  the  evidence  the  chances 
were  that  there  would  be  a  disagreement, 
or  a  conviction  on  one  count  with  an  ap- 
peal and  much  legal  red  tape.  I  have 
seen  juries  listen  gravely  to  witnesses 
who  swore  positively  and  produced  the 
actual  liquor  purchased,  then  bring  in  a 
verdict  of  acquittal.  It  seemed  to  be  that 
where  public  sentiment  had  allowed  the 
joints  to  run  there  it  was  difficult  to  se- 
cure a  jury  that  would  convict.  The 
"  pocketbook  argument  "  was  made  on 
every  side.  Local  papers  openly  have 
supported  this  view,  and  the  ignoring  of 
the  State's  law  has  gone  on  by  a  sort  of 
common  consent. 

The  friends  of  temperance  tried  grand 
juries,  but  the  evidence  did  not  prove  pos- 
itive enough  to  convict.  They  made  up 
purses  of  $50  and  $100  as  rewards  for 
evidence  to  convict,  and  did  not  get  it. 
In  some  counties  such  offers  have  stood 
for  months  without  a  response,  until  they 
were  forgotten ;  tho  all  the  time  the  sa- 
loons were  running  in  every  town.  The 
injunction  method  has  proved  the  most 
successful,  action  being  brought  against 
the  jointist  and  the  building  he  occupies 
as  against  a  common  nuisance.  This  is 
tried  before  the  judge,  and  not  a  jury. 
Once  made  permanent,  the  injunction  is 
not  likely  to  be  violated  for  fear  of  con- 
tempt. It  is  weak  in  that  it  does  not  pun- 
ish the  jointist  and  does  not  prevent  his 
changing  location  and  starting  in  busi- 
ness again. 

Out  of  such  conditions  has  grown  the 
"  joint-smashing "  of  Mrs.  Nation  and 
her  followers.  Mrs.  Nation  is  probably 
sincere,  but  a  study  of  her  for  two  days  in 
the  midst  of  her  fiercest  attacks  leads  to 
the  conviction  that  she  is  not  well  bal- 
anced mentally  and  that  no  permanent 
good  or  general  movement  of  value  can 
result  from  her  crusade.  It  may  not  be 
within  the  province  of  the  Kansas  law  to 
punish  her  for  destroying  the  implements 
of  law-breaking,  but  few  women  would 
care  to  subject  themselves  to  the  insults 
and  dangers  faced  by  her,  while  the  ef- 
fects have  been  rather  in  the  nature  of 
comic  opera  climaxes  than  of  serious 
aspect. 
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A  bill  is  before  the  Kansas  Legislature  chief  of  police  of  Topeka  recently  made 

to  resubmit  the  prohibitory  amendment,  the  assertion  that  the  city  had  sixty-three 

but  it  will  not  pass.       It  is  the  opinion  of  joints,  and  the  locations  of  a  dozen  or 

men     well     informed     that     should    the  more  of  them  are  published  in  the  town's 

amendment    be     resubmitted     it    would  papers  every  week. 

again    carry.       There    are    many    who  With  the  improved  financial  conditions 

are  not  temperance    people,    men    even  the  "  pocketbook  argument  "  is  losing  its 

who  are  far  from  teetotalers,  who  say  the  force.     The  little  license  given  to  the  sa- 

law  is  a  good  one  in  that  it  makes  the  sa-  loon  interests  has  made  them  bold,  and 

loon  a  thing  of  dishonor,  relegates  it  to  offensive.      There   are   indications   of   a 

back  rooms  and  obscure  places,  and  keeps  change   in   the   public  opinion   that   will 

it  from  the  sight  of  the  young.    The  new  hold  the  reins  of  enforcement  tighter  and 

generation  is  far  less  familiar  with  it  than  make  the  State  more  nearly  what  it  is  in 

the  old  and  in  this  it  has  proved  a  bless-  theory,  a  temperance  commonwealth.     It 

ing.       No  State  administration  has  at-  may  never  be  done  in  the  Missouri  River 

tempted  to  control  local  conditions,  and  it  cities,  or  in  Wichita,  but  since  it  has  been 

is  doubtful  if  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  done  in  many  communities,  particularly 

his  powers  the  Governor  could  close  the  in  the  school  towns,  it    can    be    accom- 

saloons  in  all  the  "  wide  open  "  towns  of  plished  in  other  places.    The  minute  that 

the  State.     Local  conditions  have  their  public  sentiment  makes  it  dangerous  to 

way  and  the  average  Kansan  is  a  very  political  power  to  allow  the  saloon  to  run, 

independent    individual.      The    question  the  saloon  will  pass  away.  Every  victory 

does  not  enter  into  the  campaigns  and  brings  others,  for  it  ends  the  argument 

political  platforms  do  not  mention  it.  All  that  "  neighboring    towns    will  get    our 

parties  accept  the  situation.  trade  if  we  do  not    keep    open    house." 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  more  Just  how  far  the  pendulum  of  enforce- 
liquor  sold  in  the  State  than  ten  years  ment  will  swing  is  difficult  to  prophesy, 
ago — perhaps  not  so  much.  But  liquor  but  if  the  State  becomes  in  earnest  it  has 
is  sold  in  more  towns  frankly  and  with-  the  machinery  of  law  and  the  force  to 
out  disguise.  The  people  and  the  papers  carry  out  its  wishes  and  become  a  pro- 
know  where  the  joints  are  more  certainly  hibition  commonwealth  in  reality. 

and      disCUSS     them      more      Openly.       The  Abilene,  Kansas. 


The  Inside  of  a  Sanctum 

By  an  Insider. 

*  ^rT^HERE    is    the    journalism    that  brought  it  up  from  nothing,  to  live  in  a 

reaches    the    10,000 — and    the  "  mansion  "  and  to  keep  a  yacht.       So 

journalism    that    reaches    the  striking  was  his  success  that  the  owner- 

100,000 — and  the  journalism  that  reaches  editor  had  been  asked  to  tell  the  club 

the   1,000,000.     I  go  in  for  the   1,000,-  "  how  I  did  it." 

000."  In  a  general  way  the  audience  was  fa- 
That  is  a  word  straight  from  the  most  miliar  with  the  particular  form  of  "en- 
modern  of  newspaper  sanctums.  It  was  terprise  "  that  had  made  that  particular 
literally  the  spoken  word,  for  it  is  a  quo-  paper,  from  the  advertisements,  more  or 
tation,  not  from  a  paper,  but  from  a  talk  less  questionable,  to  draw  the  "  sporting  " 
given  in  a  club  before  a  representative  patronage,  to  the  sensationalism  that, 
gathering  of  business  and  professional  knowing  intuitively — as  another  success- 
men.  The  speaker  was  the  owner-editor  ful  editor  put  it — "  where  hell  is  to 
of  a  great  newspaper  property,  a  news-  break  loose  next,  had  a  reporter  there 
paper  that  in  circulation  leads  all  its  ri-  first."  In  its  most  obtrusive  nakedness 
vals  in  one  of  the  first  ten  cities  of  Amer-  this  "  enterprise  "  had  been  fig-leafed  to 
ica  (not  New  York),  and  a  property  that  meet  the  tastes  of  an  enlarged  and  more 
enables     the     owner-editor,     who     has  discriminating   constituency.     It   was   a 
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case  of  Bartley  Hubbard  over  again,  the 
reporter  in  Mr.Howells's  story,  "A  Mod- 
ern Instance,"  who,  after  telling  how  he 
would  get  a  circulation  for  a  paper  of  his 
own,  added  :  "  Then  I  would  clean  up  and 
live  like  a  gentleman."  The  owner-edi- 
tor talked  right  out  on  "  enterprise," 
dropping  all  cant  phrases  about  "  influ- 
encing the  masses  "  or  aiding  in  the  "  de- 
tection of  crime."  His  frankness  was  so 
refreshing  that  his  audience  applauded 
sincerely  and  heartily  if  not  approvingly. 
His  career  is  typical.  Journalism 
that  reaches  "  the  1,000,000,"  in  other 
words,  circulation  to  the  limit,  whether 
of  town,  city  or  metropolis,  reached  by 
giving  the  most  people  what  they  most 
want  to  read  because  the  most  readers 
mean  the  most  advertising  at  the  most 
profitable  rates,  that  is  the  objective  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  every  editor,  manager  or 
owner  who  sits  inside  the  sanctum.  It 
is  the  case  of  a  condition  and  not  of  a 
theory.  It  is  the  man  who  has  ideas  to  at- 
tract new  readers  who  is  wanted  and  who 
is  paid.  He  can  bring  circulation,  ad- 
vertising and  profit,  and  he  alone.  With- 
out him — that  is,  without  the  increase  in 
circulation  and  advertising  that  goes  with 
him — there  is  a  decline  in  profit  and  ulti- 
mately an  inevitable  collapse.  So  stren- 
uous is  the  competition  that  the  extra 
space  A's  paper  fails  to  fill  B's  paper 
will  occupy,  and  next  A's  will  lose  even 
the  place  it  seems  to  have.  A  rather  un- 
usual illustration  came  in  my  own  ex- 
perience, during  a  talk  I  was  asked  to 
give  on  modern  journalism  before  a  club 
in  a  leading  New  England  city.  I  al- 
luded to  the  fact  that  the  city's  oldest 
newspaper  had  but  just  succumbed  to  the 
pressure,  and  had  been  "  reorganized." 
A  gentleman  in  the  audience  interrupted 
me  to  say  that  a  meeting  to  "  reorganize  " 
the  second  oldest  paper  had  been  held 
that  very  afternoon.  How  many  people 
realize  the  burden  of  expense ;  for  exam- 
ple, that  a  great  metropolitan  newspaper 
may  carry  500  or  more  on  its  payroll,  as 
many  as  a  fair-sized  factory,  and  that  the 
provincial  press  has  to  keep  relatively 
the  same  pace?  How  many  people 
know,  a  fact  familiar  to  newspaper  pub- 
lishers through  their  trade  journals,  that 
almost  no  new  newspaper  ventures  of 
any  importance  have  been  made  in  the 
United  States  for  quite  a  period  of  years  ? 


1  The  viciousness  of  our  newspaper  sit- 
uation," wrote  the  late  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  in  protest,  "  is  in  having  all  the 
newspaper's  profit  depend  upon  getting 
circulation,  no  matter  of  what  sort,  as 
only  the  most  experienced  advertisers 
stop  to  think  of  that."  But  don't  they? 
Advertisers,  experienced  and  inexperi- 
enced, are  all  the  time  doing  more  and 
more  thinking  about  the  kind  of  adver- 
tising that  pays  the  best.  If  quality  of 
circulation  counted  for  much,  it  would 
pay,  and  the  advertisers  would  them- 
selves change  the  situation.  Mr.  War- 
ner's protest  is  a  confession  of  futility. 
His  statement  was  the  recognition  of  a 
fact,  to  him  most  distasteful. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  journal- 
ism is  no  longer  a  profession  but  a  trade, 
and  that  a  sanctum  is  no  longer  a  study 
but  a  workshop — that  is,  that  the  sanc- 
tum is  only  incidentally  the  habitat  of  the 
man  who  "  hopes  to  move  the  world  "  by 
what  he  writes.  The  first  great  news- 
paper man  to  foresee  the  change  and  to 
anticipate  it  in  his  own  paper,  to  pioneer 
the  newspaper  of  to-day,  was  the  late 
James  Gordon  Bennett.  To  a  young 
man  who  was  talking  in  his  presence  of 
"  the  mission  "  of  the  newspaper  to  "  in- 
struct the  masses,"  Mr.  Bennett  said : 
'  Young  man,  the  '  mission/  as  you  call 
it,  if  there  is  any  such  thing,  of  a  news- 
paper is  not  to  '  instruct ; '  it  is  to  startle 
or  to  amuse."  That  is  the  secret  of  se- 
curing the  new  readers.  But  the  old 
ones  must  at  the  same  time  be  held.  If 
they  do  not  like  the  innovations,  they 
must  be  pacified  by  still  finding  the  sort 
of  things  they  do  like,  which  they  might 
miss  in  a  rival  paper.  This  means  a  con- 
stant "  keenness  of  nose,"  as  newspaper 
men  say,  for  an  infinite  variety  of  news  to 
suit  an  infinite  variety  of  tastes,  on  the 
part  of  the  man  who  sits  in  the  innermost 
seat  of  the  sanctum.  What  this  in  turn 
means  for  the  "  bright  young  men  "  of 
the  staff  was  frankly  but  brutally  put  by 
the  editor  of  a  big  Western  paper  to  a 
new  reporter :  "  Young  man,  you  seem  to 
think  I  hired  you  for  your  brains  and 
style.  I  furnish  those.  What  I  hired 
you  for  was  for  your  legs."  There  is  a 
certain  daily,  with  an  exceptional  reputa- 
tion for  literary  excellence,  that  is  built 
up  upon  legs,  ever  so  many  young  and 
lusty  legs  constantly  renewed.       This  pa- 
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per  takes  the  pick  of  each  year's  crop  of 
college  graduates  of  its  vicinity,  starts 
them  in  "  legging  it  "  at  $6  per  week, 
and  pays  one  or  two  veterans  to  "  lick 
their  cub  stuff  into  shape."  When  one  of 
these  hoys  has  worked  up  to  a  raise  of  $8, 
or  possibly  $io,  per  week,  and  wants 
more,  he  is  dropped  and  cheaper  legs, 
fresh  from  college,  are  substituted. 
Needless  to  say,  that  newspaper  plant 
pays  good  dividends.  This  seeking  after 
variety  accounts,  of  course,  for  that  mis- 
cellaneousness,  lack  of  proportion  and 
conspicuousness  of  queer  and  vulgar  hap- 
penings which  disgusted  the  visiting  for- 
eigner in  the  person  of  the  late  Matthew 
Arnold,  even  more  than  the  demoraliz- 
ing details  of  crime.  In  his  essay  on 
"  Civilization  in  the  United  States,"  Ar- 
nold noted  that  one  of  the  first  New  York 
papers  he  read  upon  landing  gave  a  col- 
umn to  the  story  of  "  a  young  woman 
who  had  married  a  man  who  was  a  '  bag 
of  bones,'  as  we  should  say,  and  who 
used  to  exhibit  himself  as  a  skeleton ;  of 
her  growing  horror  of  living  with  this 
man,  and  finally  of  her  death."  To  the 
man  in  the  sanctum  Arnold's  comment  is 
interesting  because  it  showed  that  the 
"  story  "  was  worth  while.  It  evidently 
interested  Matthew  Arnold. 

When  all  this  stuff  has  been  gathered 
up  by  the  diligent  propulsion  of  legs  the 
real  brains  of  the  sanctum  is  applied  to  its 
proper  treatment.  The  true  news  editor 
knows  his  art  as  well  as  a  true  artist  does 
his  color  scheme.  A  typical  instance 
occurred  some  years  ago  in  New  York. 
A  policeman  off  duty  assaulted  a  young 
girl,  and  most  of  the  papers  the  next 
morning  recorded  it  as  a  case  of  ordinary 
heinous  crime.  Not  so  one  clever  news 
editor.  He  made  it  the  feature  of  his  is- 
sue, putting  the  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
the  offender  was  a  policeman,  treating  it 
as  an  illustration  of  authority  betraying 
innocence,  and  posing  as  the  protector  of 
'  the  people's  virtue  "  against  the  wiles 
of  the  powerful.  It  was  a  great  hit. 
Every  shop  girl  in  the  city  rushed  to  buy 
a  copy.  All  the  other  papers  had  to  fol- 
low the  lead.  The  trial  and  extraordi- 
narily severe  sentence  of  the  blue-coated 
Lothario  kept  that  journal  at  the  front 


for  a  twelvemonth.  Next  to  the  news 
editor  in  the  sanctum  ranks  the  "  head- 
line artist  " — unless  he  has  of  late  been 
superseded  by  the  picture-artist,  at  whose 
possible  horrors  we  all  shudder.  The 
"  head-line  artist  "  is  a  strictly  American 
product — acknowledged  by  Mr.  Harms- 
worth,  of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  when 
he  says  that  the  chief  difference  between 
American  and  English  papers  is  in  the 
head  lines.  The  late  Wilbur  F.  Storey, 
of  the  Chicago  Times — said  twenty-five 
years  ago  to  be  "  the  wickedest  paper  in 
America  " — discovered  him  in  the  person 
of  an  alliterative  genius  whose  blasphemy 
stopped  at  nothing,  and  whose  salary  was 
said  to  be  $5,000  a  year,  just  to  write  head 
lines.  His  most  typically  shocking  head- 
line was  "  Jerked  to  Jesus,"  placed  over 
the  hanging  of  a  man  who  proclaimed  his 
conversion  on  the  gallows.  The  office  of 
the  head-line  artist  is  to  scream  the  morn- 
ing's wares  so  that  sensationalism  cannot 
miss  the  most  obtuse.  This  greatly  aids 
circulation. 

Where  in  the  sanctum  sits  the  editorial 
writer  who  expounds  and  instructs  ?  You 
can  find  his  product  somewhere  in  a  ten- 
page,  twelve-page,  or  sixteen-page  paper, 
if  you  look  for  it  long  enough.  His  seat 
in  the  sanctum  can  be  found  by  an  equal- 
ly diligent  search. 

An  English  friend  of  mine,  an  Oxford 
man,  who  had  been  a  leader  writer  on  per- 
haps the  second  London  daily,  wrote  me 
in  a  happy,  self-congratulatory  mood  011 
having  secured  a  place  on  perhaps  the 
leading  weekly :  "  The  daily  paper  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  contemptible.  It 
is  a  mere  vulgar,  catchpenny,  sensational 
production,  in  which  men  of  a  low,  vul- 
pine order  of  talent  succeed  best." 

Is  not  "  vulpine  "  admirably  descrip- 
tive as  applied  to  the  inside  of  a  typically 
modern  sanctum?  It  recalls  what  Hal- 
lam,  the  historian,  said  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Noye  (who*  in  days  of  Charles  I 
brought  the  ship-money  cases  against 
John  Hampden)  that,  "  brushing  the  dust 
of  ages  from  the  parchments  in  the  Tow- 
er "  to  secure  his  precedents,  he  proved 
himself  a  man  of  "  venal  diligence  and 
prostituted  learning."  That  phrase  fits 
the  man  inside  the  modern  sanctum. 


Cuban    Constitution    Making. 

By  Albert  Gardner  Robinson. 


AS  a  theory  the  making  of  a  consti- 
tution for  a  new  Republic  should 
be  a  theme  of  deep  interest  for 
those  concerned  in  its  result,  and  a  grave 
responsibility  for  those  occupied  in  its 
composition.  As  a  theory  all  personal 
or  partisan  motives  should  be  abjured, 
and  the  one  absorbing  aim  be  the  draft- 
ing of  a  constitution  which  should  best 
conserve  the  interests  of  the  new  nation. 
Cuba  and  its  convention  do  not  strike  the 
observer  as  accurately  fulfilling  these 
theoretical  conditions. 

A  stranger  might  make  a  considerable 
stay  in  Havana  without  realizing  that  so 
important  a  work  was  going  on.  Most 
of  the  local  papers  printed  in  Spanish 
are  now  giving  fairly  elaborate  reports 
of  the  convention,  but  those  printed  in 
English  make  but  casual  reference  to  the 
proceedings.  There  is,  naturally,  some 
general  interest  in  the  topic,  but  it  is  far 
from  absorbing,  and  is  hardly  noticeable. 
Nor  in  the  convention  itself  is  there  that 
air  of  serious  and  earnest  purpose,  of  a 
great  responsibility,  of  harmonious  effort 
toward  one  great  end.  Entrance  to  the 
sessions  is  by  ticket  obtained  from  any  of 
the  members  of  the  convention.  Natu- 
rally, these  go  to  personal  friends  and  po- 
litical adherents.  Some  of  the  earlier 
public  sessions  were  well  attended,  but 
of  late  the  spectators'  seats  have  been 
barely  more  than  half  filled.  The  in- 
ference would  be  that  the  larger  crowds 
of  two  or  three  weeks  ago  were  drawn 
by  curiosity  and  a  desire  to  hear  some  of 
the  leading  orators,  rather  than  by  any 
very  eager  interest  in  the  result  of  the 
debates. 

I  believe  that  I  am  justified  in  saying 
that  the  general  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  the  convention  and  its  results  is 
one  of  semi-indifference.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  not  clearly  apparent,  yet  it 
is  possible  to  note  some  which  have  a 
marked  bearing  upon  the  situation.  One 
of  these  lies  in  a  notable  absence  of  na- 
tional harmony  regarding  the  desirability 
of  absolute  independence.  Enthusiasts 
and  superficial  observers  assert  the  na- 


tional desire  for  unabridged  Cuban 
sovereignty.  Another  group,  equally 
confident,  insists  that  the  desire  of  the 
majority  is  for  a  United  States  pro- 
tectorate. A  third  group  is  wholly  posi- 
tive that  the  desire  is  for  annexation. 
My  own  conviction  is  that  the  great  ma- 
jority have  no  clear  conception  of  what 
they  really  do  want,  politically.  The 
Spanish  system  of  government  was  op- 
pressive and  objectionable.  That  was 
realized.  Relief  from  that  system  was  a 
proposition  which  they  could  understand. 
The  form  of  the  relief,  the  system  which 
could  best  be  substituted  for  that  which 
oppressed  them,  was  and  is  less  easily 
understood.  One  may  be  ill,  know  he  is 
ill  and  desire  health  and  strength  with- 
out knowing  the  best  course  to  pursue 
for  the  attainment  of  health.  Add  to 
that  a  marked  distrust  of  the  doctors  and 
the  present  Cuban  situation  finds  a  fair 
parallel. 

Cuba  decidedly  distrusts  its  political 
doctors.  The  physician-in-chief  is  un- 
doubtedly the  United  States.  That 
worthy  is  evidently  struggling  with  a 
very  choice  collection  of  confused  and 
conflicting  opinions  regarding  his  pa- 
tient. His  confusion  has  a  strong  influ- 
ence upon  the  patient,  to  whom  his  con- 
flicting opinions  come  through  the  me- 
dium of  partisan  newspapers  and  polit- 
ical mouthpieces.  On  the  one  hand  the 
chief  physician  tells  his  patient  that  he 
is  to  effect  his  own  cure  by  his  own  meth- 
ods. On  the  other  hand,  many  who  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  physician  tell 
the  distressed  patient  that  he  is  to  cure 
himself  in  his  own  way,  but  that  way 
must  be  acceptable  to  the  chief  physician, 
who  imposes  certain  limitations,  but  does 
not  state  what  those  limitations  are.  The 
inevitable  result  is  dire  confusion  and 
distrust.  The  patient  does  not  know 
what  he  wants,  nor  what  is  best  for  him, 
and  the  physician  gives  him  nothing  but 
confused  and  confusing  instructions. 

Unless  there  be  a  pronounced  majority 
whose  aims  and  desires  are  well  defined, 
analysis  of  national  sentiment  is  a  matter 
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of  exceeding  difficulty.  That  is  wholly 
apparenl  to-day  in  the  United  States  re- 
garding several  subjects  of  important  na- 
tional interest.  The  same  is  true  of 
Cuba.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the  confusion 
which  exists  in  the  island,  I  am  quite  as- 
sured that  another  reason  for  this  semi- 
indifference  which  I  note  lies  in  a  some- 
what vague  but  fairly  established  public 
opinion  that  the  work  of  the  convention 
is  but  a  provision  for  a  temporary  and 
probably  brief  experience.  In  other 
words,  I  doubt  if  there  are  any  thought- 
ful, intelligent  men  in  Cuba,  either  Cu- 
bans or  aliens,  who  have  any  idea  that 
Cuban  independence  would  find  any  per- 
manence. 

This  doubt  of  a  permanent  Cuban  Re- 
public arises  from  various  ideas.  Some 
believe  that  the  United  States  wants 
Cuba  and,  sooner  or  later,  will  take  it  in 
some  way.  Others  do  not  believe  that 
Cubans  can  maintain  a  government  of 
their  own.  Others  hold  that  the  major- 
ity do  not  want  a  government  of  their 
own.  A  certain  curiosity  or  speculative 
interest  attaches  to  the  preliminary  steps 
toward  the  establishment  of  such  a  gov- 
ernment, but  it  stops  far  short  of  any 
firm  faith  in  its  permanent  existence.  A 
realization  of  this  unfaith  in  the  result 
of  their  work  handicaps  the  members  of 
the  convention,  and  to  some  extent  at 
least  modifies  that  solemn  earnestness 
which,  theoretically,  should  control  men 
engaged  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
nation's  life. 

Following  the  simile  of  the  patient  and 
his  physicians,  another  difficulty  is  found 
in  what  may  be  called  the  local  medical 
board.  It  consists  of  31  members  who, 
presumably  only,  represent  the  patient  in 
devising  means  for  healthful  establish- 
ment. Here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
chief  physician,  there  is  lack  of  harmony. 
There  is  also  lack  of  experience  in  the 
cure  of  political  diseases  and  due  preven- 
tion of  threatening  political  disorders. 
There  is  also  a  well  marked  tendency  to 
subordinate  broad  patriotism  to  petty 
partisanship  and,  in  some  instances,  to 
purely  personal  considerations.  As  in 
our  own  national  beginning,  there  arose 
in  Cuba  the  question  of  Union  vs.  Feder- 
ation. Victory  finally  rested  with  the 
Unionists,  but  the  problem  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  provinces  to  the  State,  and  of 
the  powers  of  the  provinces,  has  been 


fought  all  along  the  line.  Along  with 
this  and  involved  in  it  there  has  been  the 
struggle  of  centralization  vs.  decentrali- 
zation. A  political  power  centralized  in 
Havana  has  encountered  the  vigorous  op- 
position of  members  from  the  Eastern 
provinces,  who  are  jealous  of  the  West- 
ern group. 

In  the  form  of  its  final  acceptance  the 
constitution  will  undoubtedly  avoid,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  possibility  of  such  cen- 
tralization. But  avoiding  that  Scylla 
on  the  one  side  the  land  is  menaced  by 
Charybdis  on  the  other.  As  the  consti- 
tution will  undoubtedly  stand,  Cuba,  pov- 
erty stricken,  tho  potentially  rich,  is  bur- 
dened with  a  system  of  government 
which  can  only  entail  a  great  expendi- 
ture, greater,  perhaps,  than  the  island  can 
possibly  stand  without  resorting  to  a  tax- 
ation which  would  be  beyond  the  endur- 
ance of  its  people.  The  area  of  Cuba  is 
practically  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Its 
population  is  a  little  more  than  one-quar- 
ter, and  its  wealth,  in  real  and  personal 
property,  is  probably  under  20  per  cent, 
of  that  of  the  Keystone  State. 

Upon  this  there  is  to  fall  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  national  government  with 
all  that  pertains  to  it ;  six  provincial  gov- 
ernments with  paid  governors  and  prov- 
incial assembles ;  municipal  governments 
with  paid  alcaldes  and  ayuntamientos ; 
the  cost  of  many  needed  public  improve- 
ments in  roads,  bridges  and  means  of 
water  transportation ;  the  maintenance  of 
schools  and  all  other  departments  of  eco- 
nomic life.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the 
system  is  burdensome  and  distinctly  cum- 
bersome for  so  small  a  country,  and  its 
success  can  only  be  regarded  as  doubtful. 
But  the  provinces  dominate  in  the  con- 
vention, and  they  cannot  forget  that,  in 
the  old  days,  they  were  oppressively  gov- 
erned from  Havana,  and  they  do  not 
trust  Havana.  This  menace  is  seen  by 
many,  and  it  becomes  a  strong  factor  in 
the  doubt  of  success  and  permanence. 

Much  of  the  occasion  of  Cuba's  tan- 
gled situation  to-day  lies  in  a  general  lack 
of  confidence.  There  is  doubt  of  Wash- 
ington's real  purpose  toward  Cuba.  It 
is  realized  that  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  which  is  opposed  by 
certain  American  interests,  supported  by 
others.  Cuban  unrest  under  the  present 
administration  demands  relief,  and  the 
demand  is  now  so  imperative  that  atten- 
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tion  must  be  given  it.  Yet  there  comes 
also  the  cry  and  clamor  that  Cuba  is  not 
yet  ready  for  self  government ;  that 
American  interests  and  investments 
would  be  jeopardized  by  a  transfer  of 
the  government ;  that  foreign  claims  on 
Cuba  would  involve  the  United  States  in 
serious  complications  with  foreign  Pow- 
ers. A  long  list  of  more  or  less  well 
qualified  American  officials,  including 
General  Wood,  express  disbelief  in  Cu- 
ban fitness  for  self  government  at  the 
present  time.  Cuba's  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  statements  made,  officially  and 
semiofficially,  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Cuba,  is  manifest  in  many  ways.  Wash- 
ington's lack  of  confidence  in  the  success 
of  Cuban  independence,  in  Cuban  pro- 
tection of  America's  special  interest,  in 
Cuban  ability  to  avoid  embroilment  with 
other  Powers,  is  equally  manifest.  So, 
too,  is  Cuban  lack  of  confidence  in  Cuban 
leaders. 

For  a  large  measure  of  all  this  the 
United  States  and  its  agents  are  wholly 
responsible.  Our  treatment  of  the  Cuban 
question  has  been  neither  frank  nor  firm. 
We  have  played  fast  and  loose  with  the 
island  and  its  people,  and  our  quandary 
to-day  is  the  result  of  our  dealings.  We 
have  mistaken  philanthropy  and  sani- 
tation for  statesmanship,  and  now  begin 
to  see  that  street  cleaning  and  school  es- 
tablishment are  ineffectual  substitutes 
for  broadly  constructed  illustrations  of 
the  best  methods  of  stable  and  satisfac- 
tory self  government.  Two  parties  are 
imperative  in  any  form  of  democratic 
government.  Altho  they  may  parade  un- 
der other  names,  they  are,  essentially,  the 
Conservative  and  the  Radical.  America's 
method  in  Cuba  has  repressed  the  Con- 
servative Cuban  element,  altho  it  is  prob- 
ably in  a  decided  majority,  and  has  given 
countenance  only  to  the  Radical  and 
ultra-Radical  element,  which  is  now  split 
into  factions  which  claim  to  be  political 
parties.  The  normal  balance  of  political 
interests  has  been  lost,  and  national  con- 
cern has  become  subordinated  to  fac- 
tional aggrandizement.  The  outcome  is 
beyond  safe  prediction.  Much  will  de- 
pend upon  Cuba's  freedom  of  action.  If 
she  fails  it  will  be  well  if  she  fails  wholly 
upon  her  own  responsibility,  free  from 
any  possibility  of  charging  the  United 
States  with  interference  which  led  to  fail- 
ure.    If  she  succeeds  America  will  have 


reason    to    be    thankful    for    deliverance 
from  a  serious  affliction. 

Cuba  greatly  needs  two  things,  or,  at 
least,  one  of  the  two.  They  are,  organ- 
ized parties  which  are  rightly  to  be  called 
parties  and  a  strong  man.  A  dictator  of 
the  Diaz  type  would  probably  fail  utterly, 
but  a  man  who  would  be  recognized  as  a 
leader,  strong  and  wise,  could  do  with 
Cuba  whatever  he  willed.  The  Cubans 
want  leaders,  and  believe  in  leaders.  But 
the  trouble  of  to-day  is  that  they  have  too 
many,  and  that  they  do  not  believe  in 
leaders  of  that  pattern.  Where  is  Max- 
imo Gomez?  As  a  political  leader  he  is 
utterly  out  of  the  question.  His  possible 
supremacy  is  one  of  Cuba's  fears  to-day. 
His  election  to  the  Presidency  would  be 
regarded  as  a  calamity  by  all  of  the  best 
Cuban  element.  That  possibility  almost 
threatened  the  wreck  of  the  convention. 
The  greater  number  of  his  supporters 
stood  by  him,  not  because  they  wished  to 
see  him  President,  but  because  they  had 
no  fear  that  he  would  be  elected  to  that 
office,  and  felt  it  right  to  make  some  rec- 
ognition of  his  service  to  Cuba  by,  at 
least,  refusing  to  shut  the  door  of  possi- 
bility in  the  face  of  a  man  who  had  done 
so  much  for  Cuba.  Gomez  is  old,  quer- 
ulous, arbitrary,  dictatorial,  inexperi- 
enced in  statecraft,  one  of  the  last  of  men 
to  guide  and  control  the  Cuba  of  to-day. 

The  absence  of  a  well  organized  Con- 
servative party  is  doubtless  the  serious 
menace  to  successful  independent  gov- 
ernment. Factional  disputes  may  well 
be  adjusted  and  a  harmony  effected  in 
the  Radical  party  upon  the  basis  of  a  dis- 
tribution of  machine  power,  and  that  a 
limited  machine.  It  is  Cuba's  weakness 
and  Cuba's  danger.  Without  the  oppos- 
ing power  of  the  Conservatives  Cuba 
may  easily  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  power 
greater  than  that  of  Tammany,  and  even 
more  rapacious. 

If  I  have  here  pictured  a  state  of  con- 
fusion, doubt  and  uncertainty,  I  have  but 
reflected  the  Cuba  of  to-day.  In  spite 
of  the  American  pledge ;  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  said ;  in  spite  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  American  people  to  keep  faith 
to  the  letter,  Cuba  does  not  know  where 
she  stands,  what  measure  of  independ- 
ence is  to  be  granted,  whether  full  or  but 
partial.  Extracts  from  the  American 
press  are  at  hand  criticising  and  con- 
demning the  work  of  the  Constitutional 
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avention,  and  insisting  upon  the  im- 
possibility of  its  acceptance  by  a  Govern- 
ment whose  legal  and  moral  right  to  do 
anything  but  accept  it  is  denied  by  other 
papers  and  by  high  officials.  Cubans 
see  in  the  present  situation  in  Washing- 
ton the  manifest  evidence  of  cross  pur- 
noses,  and  an  ill  disguised  hope  that 
something  may  arise  to  relieve  the  au- 


thorities of  immediate  responsibility.  It 
is  little  wonder  that  Cuba  is  confused, 
and  that  no  more  than  a  half-hearted  in- 
terest is  taken  in  the  framing  of  a  con- 
stitution whose  very  birth  is  in  doubt, 
and  whose  existence  for  more  than  a  few 
years  at  the  most  is  no  more  than  barely 
probable. 

Havana,  Cuba. 


A    Southern   Woman's    Appeal    for    Justice. 


By  Amanda  Smith  Jemand. 


I  HAVE  often  thought  if  the  best  class 
of  Southern  whites  knew  the  best 
class  of  colored  people  in  their  midst 
there  would  be  less  trouble  and  less  dis- 
crimination against  us;  but  just  here  is 
the  worst  phase  of  this  question.  The 
whites  do  not  know  us,  and  make  no  dif- 
ference in  their  treatment.  They  class 
us  all  together.  The  negro  of  police 
court  fame  is  the  only  one  known  in  the 
South.  The  refined,  educated,  Chris- 
tian colored  men  and  women  are  on  ac- 
count of  their  absence  from  the  police 
court  unknown  to  them.  The  rowdy 
cake-walkers  are  published  to  the  world 
as  being  members  of  the  elite  negro  so- 
ciety. The  rough  balls,  where  a  police- 
man's presence  is  required,  are  spoken 
of  as  being  attended  by  the  best  colored 
people,  and  the  just  whites,  on  account 
of  the  lethargic  Southern  tendencies,  al- 
low things  to  take  their  course.  Only 
occasionally  accident  is  kind,  and  we 
gain  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  some 
of  the  best. 

Social  equality  is  the  great  unseen,  un- 
known, much  dreaded  monstrosity,  wait- 
ing to  fasten  its  poisonous  fangs  deep 
into  the  flesh  of  the  fairest  of  the  South's 
women  and  bravest  of  its  men,  if  only  a 
colored  man  and  woman  are  permitted  to 
enter  a  white  church  of  God  and  sit 
wherever  they  please. 

They  seem  not  to  know  that  the  North, 
East  and  West  have  sufTered  not  even 
one  epidemic  of  social  equality  because  a 
colored  man  can  sit  in  any  seat  in  a  the- 
ater his  money  can  buy,  or  worship  God 
where  he  pleases.  The  Southerners 
argue  that  the  negro,  being  more  numer- 
ous in  the  South,  would  be  more  trouble- 


some in  their  churches,  theaters,  hotels, 
etc.  I  know  there  is  not  a  Southern  man 
living  who  believes  the  negro  would 
leave  his  church  and  his  manner  of  wor- 
ship for  the  white  man's.  In  Northern 
towns  where  only  a  few  hundred  negroes 
live,  you  will  find  a  negro  church.  More 
negroes  make  five  dollars  a  week  than 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  even  the  most 
prejudiced  Southerner  would  not  be  an- 
noyed by  the  number  of  negroes  who 
could  rent  a  box  in  a  theater  for  his  fam- 
ily of  seven  on  five  dollars  a  week.  The 
same  reason  holds  good  for  the  negro  not 
filling  their  hotels  when  the  rates  are  two 
dollars  a  day. 

The  Southerner  would  say,  Then  if 
the  negro  would  not  come  to  us  in  our 
churches,  theaters,  etc.,  why  all  this?  I 
answer,  because  we  are  human  beings, 
because  we  are  humiliated  to  know  we 
are  discriminated  against.  And  when 
the  Southerner  says  if  we  do  not  like  the 
South  let  us  leave  it,  I  answer  him,  we 
do  like  the  South,  it  is  our  home,  and  we 
shall  stay  here  and  continue  to  ask  for 
civil,  not  social,  equality. 

The  Southerner  boasts  this  is  a  white 
man's  country.  I  deny  it ;  it  is  my  coun- 
try as  well  as  his.  The  South,  especial- 
ly, is  as  much  the  black  man's  as  the 
white  man's ;  for  every  plantation,  town 
and  city  shows  the  work  of  his  hands. 

A  goodly  share  of  the  South  was 
bought  and  cultivated  with  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  his  body. 

Tell  me,  white  man,  North  and  South, 
for  whose  country  did  the  black  soldiers 
fight  in  the  Revolutionary  War?  Half 
the  Rhode  Island  soldiers  wrere  negroes. 
For  whose  country  did  they  fight  in  the 
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Civil  War?  For  whose  country  did 
those  black  men  fight  and  die  on  fair 
Cuba's  soil?  Did  they  fight  for  a  white 
man's  country  or  their  own?  If  they 
fought  for  a  white  man's  country,  then 
they  did  not  learn  their  generosity  from 
their  white  brothers. 

We  ask  no  social  rights.  I  think  it  is 
time  these  people  knew  the  difference  be- 
tween social  and  civil  rights.  If  their 
brains  could  be  relieved  of  that  phantom, 
I  am  sure  they  would  think  clearer  on 
other  subjects. 

I  have  wondered  if  these  people  have 
ever  imagined  the  feelings  of  a  person 
who  suffers  discrimination  in  public 
places.  Not  long  ago  a  Southern  white 
man  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  the  daily  pa- 
pers on  the  electric  car  service,  in  which 
he  mentioned  seeing  an  old  colored 
woman,  with  a  heavy  basket,  struggle 
painfully  upon  the  high  step  of  the  car 
unassisted,  when  at  the  next  stop  the  con- 
ductor ran  to  the  door  to  be  on  time  to  as- 
sist into  the  car  a  young,  active  white 
school  girl  wearing  knee  dresses.  I 
have  seen  a  poor  colored  woman  with  her 
heavy  child  in  her  arms  stand,  where  a 
dozen  men  sat  on  a  street  car.  Another 
colored  woman  was  offered  several  seats 
because  the  child  she  carried  was  white. 
I  knew  two  colored  women  insulted  in  a 
dry  goods  store  where  soda  water  was 
sold.  One  was  fair,  the  other  perceptibly 
colored.  The  fair  one  happened  to  or- 
der the  soda,  and  when  the  other  one 
came  up  and  they  began  to  drink,  they 
were  told  not  to  drink  it.  They  drank  it, 
anyway ;  and  the  glasses  were  immediate- 
ly broken  and  their  money  thrown  in 
their  faces. 

And  such  people  assume  to  themselves 
all  the  virtues.  Why  cannot  I  ride  in  a 
first-class  car  when  every  Southern 
white  woman  is  allowed  to  carry  her 
black  nurse  or  maid  into  a  first-class  car 
if  she  chooses? 

No  honest  man  will  say  we  get  equal  if 
separate  cars.  In  the  drug  stores  we 
can  buy  poison  but  not  a  five-cent  glass 
of  soda  water.  We  can  mix  bread  with 
our  hands ;  it  is  good  enough  to  go  into 
their  stomachs,  but  not  a  penny  roll  can 
we  eat  in  their  restaurants.  We  can  sleep 
in  their  houses,  in  their  beds,  by  their 
sides  as  long  as  we  are  servants ;  but  go 
we  to  some  public  hostelry  with  money 
to  buy  our  lodging  in  a  separate  room 


and  bed,  immediately  we  have  developed 
a  case  of  leprosy.  We  should  be  elevated, 
oh,  yes;  but  our  clean,  respectable  boys 
dare  not  darken  the  doors  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  Public  li- 
braries are  for  the  white  public.  Preach- 
ers' alliances  are  for  white  preachers.  I 
know  a  colored  minister  of  unquestioned 
integrity,  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most universities  of  this  country,  who, 
when  he  went  to  one  of  the  ministers'  al- 
liance meetings  was  so  severely  snubbed 
by  some  of  the  white  ministers,  follow- 
ers of  the  lowly  Nazarene,  that  he  failed 
to  meet  often  with  the  alliance.  Is  jus- 
tice too  much  to  expect  of  ministers  of 
God  ?  Just  such  ministers  are  spoken  of 
in  the  tenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke.  Truly, 
these  ministers  "  passed  by  on  the  other 
side."  They  preach  from  the  text,  "  And 
who  is/  my  neighbor  ?  "  Did  Christ  say 
his  neighbor  must  be  white  t  They  ex- 
claim, ' '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength  and  with 
all  thy  mind ;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." Verily,  these  ministers  could  not 
be  accused  of  self  love. 

Oh !  for  a  Southern  Sheldon,  not  to 
run  a  newspaper  as  Jesus  would  have  it ; 
but  to  run  a  church  as  he  would  have  it. 
If  our  Southern  white  ministers  alone 
would  stand  for  the  right,  if  they  would 
throw  off  other  duties  for  one  hour  in 
every  month  for  the  next  twelve  months 
and  visit  the  homes  of  the  clean,  respect- 
able Christian  colored  people,  and  tell  to 
their  congregations  what  they  have  seen 
and  heard,  the  Southern  whites  would  be 
more  generous  to  the  people  in  their 
midst.  The  preacher  alone  could  relieve, 
if  he  only  would,  the  awful  feeling  that 
some  of  us  carry  in  our  hearts  from  day 
to  day.  A  feeling  of  being  here,  belong- 
ing here,  but  not  wanted.  Some  of  us — 
and  I  do  not  say  it  with  pride — with 
more  of  the  Southern  white  man's  blood 
in  our  veins  than  negro  blood,  with  much 
of  his  tastes,  habits,  likes  and  dislikes, 
receive  less  of  his  sympathy  than  the 
Chinaman  who  irons  his  shirts,  or  the 
Irishman  fresh  from  the  bogs  of  Ire- 
land, who  cleans  his  ditches.  Few  peo- 
ple have  been  in  a  more  pitiable  plight 
than  we  citizens  of  a  country  with  less 
protection  than  the  meanest  foreigner 
who  comes  to  its  shores. 

If  the  Southern  minister  does  not  re- 
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member  Jesus,  the  poor  carpenter,  ready 
to  assist  the  poor  and  needy,  then  I  call 
upon  the  Christian  mothers  of  the  South, 
Teach  your  boys  and  girls  to  make  a  dif- 
ference in  their  treatment  of  us.  Tell 
them  if  we  deserve  respect  give  it  to  us. 
Do  not  tell  them  none  of  us  deserve  re- 
spect. Imagine,  Christian  mothers,  my 
sufferings.  I,  the  mother  of  children 
suffer  doubly  through  my  children. 
What  mother  would  not  suffer  having 
her  little  ones  sneered  at,  their  little 
hearts  crushed  by  mean  cutting  remarks, 
called  "  nigger,"  told  that  they  are  in- 
ferior, their  little  lives  saddened  and 
darkened.  Does  a  superior  person  con- 
tinually tell  another  he  is  inferior?  Can 
you  expect  your  boy  to  be  generous  and 
manly  if  he  continually  mistreats  mine? 
Can  you  hope  for  a  lady-like  woman  to 


grow  from  a  girl  who  stoops  to  call  my 
girls  coarse  names? 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood. 
All  Southern  whites  are  not  mean  and 
unjust,  neither  do  I  mean  that  all  colored 
people  are  deserving  and  without  blem- 
ish. Some  of  the  Southern  whites  are 
good  hearted  and  just;  some  negroes  are 
as  low  and  depraved  as  it  is  possible  for 
a  poor,  ignorant  human  being  to  be,  as 
depraved  as  I  have  known  some  poor,  ig- 
norant whites  to  be. 

I  ask  the  help  of  the  Christian  minis- 
ters of  the  South,  followers  of  him  who 
considered  no  home  too  humble  or  lowly 
to  enter  that  he  might  do  good.  I  ask 
the  help  of  the  Christian  mothers  of  the 
South  who,  when  they  look  into  the  eyes 
of  their  babes,  must  sympathize  with  me 
in  my  love  for  mine. 

New  Orleans,  La. 


Chureo,    the    Road-Runner. 


By  Dane  Coolidge. 


ON  the  brush-brown  slope  of  the 
Arroyo  Grande  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Old  Mother  Chureo  stood 
shuttling  her  tongue  in  the  shade  of  a 
cactus-stalk  while  the  hot  sun  watched 
over  her  eggs  and  kept  them  warm.  Oc- 
casionally she  cocked  her  head  and 
looked  up  proudly  at  a  great  nest  of 
sticks  built  cunningly  among  the  spiny 
joints.  Hawks  and  owls  could  not  fly 
in  to  it,  snakes  could  not  crawl  up  to  it 
and  boys  could  not  see  it.  After  a  crit- 
ical inspection  of  all  the  cactus  patches  in 
the  Arroyo  Grande  she  had  chosen  this 
one  patch,  not  merely  because  it  was  bird- 
proof  and  snake-proof,  but  particularly 
because  it  was  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
canon.  Old  Father  Chureo  carried  the 
sticks  and  cactus  for  her,  and  she  built 
the  broad  nest  just  where  the  sun  would 
strike  it  about  lizard-time  in  the  morn- 
ing. Then  she  laid  six  beautiful  white 
eggs  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  placed  dry 
cactus  prickles  around  the  edge,  so  that 
no  wandering  snake  could  crawl  in,  and 
went  out  to  chase  lizards  on  the  sand- 
flats.  When  the  sun  sank  low  she  would 
creep  in  and  sit  upon  the  nest,  and  tow- 
ard evening  Father  Chureo  would  come 
down  from  the  mesa,  perhaps  bringing 


her  a  whip-tail  lizard  or  a  young  quail, 
and  they  would  both  sit  on  the  eggs  till 
the  warm  sun  shone  in,  and  it  was  lizard- 
time  once  more. 

Now  in  the  heat  of  the  day  Mother 
Chureo  hovered  about  the  cactus  patch 
and  listened,  for  something  told  her  that 
the  time  was  come.  Little  Chureo  him- 
self, all  shut  in  by  a  white  shell,  felt  the 
throbbing  heat  of  the  sun ;  he  struck 
with  his  long  beak,  straightened  his 
skinny  legs  and  rolled  out  into  the  sun- 
shine. Then  his  mother  ran  up  the  cac- 
tus-stalk and  saw  him  ;  and  she  loved  him 
more  than  all  the  other  five  that  came 
after. 

When  they  tumbled  and  bobbled  about, 
shaking  their  downy  wings  and  crying 
for  food,  she  always  dropped  the  biggest 
grasshopper  near  Chureo ;  and  if  she  did 
not  he  struggled  over  and  fought  the  oth- 
ers till  he  got  it.  And  he  grew  larger 
than  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  shed  his 
white  baby-down  before  they  did.  He 
could  catch  flies  and  elevate  his  pin- 
feather  crest  while  the  others  were  still 
falling  over  their  own  feet  and  opening 
their  mouths  to  every  cactus-shadow  that 
crossed  the  nest. 

One  day  about  lizard-time  Chureo  felt 
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that  he  was  grown  up,  and  while  his 
mother  was  away  he  climbed  to  the  side 
of  the  nest,  knocked  all  the  dry  cactus- 
prickles  off  and  tried  to  get  down  to  the 
ground.  But  the  sticks  were  far  below 
and  he  was  afraid  to  jump,  for  he  had 
not  used  his  feet  yet  and  they  might  not 
work.  As  he  stood  swaying  on  the  edge 
suddenly  a  great  piece  of  cactus  moved ; 
it  glided  toward  him,  up  the  stick,  slow- 
ly, for  it  was  a  snake.  Its  eyes  shone, 
and  as  it  came  on  its  ringed  tail  quivered, 
and  there  was  a  queer  rustling  sound,  so 
queer  that  Chureo  was  afraid.  Slowly, 
slowly,  the  great  head  swayed  above 
him;  then  Chureo  jumped  up  quickly  on 
his  spindly  legs  and  toppled  over  the 
edge  of  the  nest. 

Old  Mother  Chureo  saw  him  stagger 
from  the  edge  of  the  cactus  and  fall  on 
his  breast,  and  she  ran  up  the  hill  to 
reach  him.  From  the  mesa  above  Father 
Chureo  saw  her  flap  her  wings  as  she 
ran  and  he  dropped  a  young  bird  to  fly  to 
her.  Then  there  was  a  fierce  battle 
amid  the  spines  and  prickles,  and  the 
great  snake  writhed  and  rattled  and 
struck  with  its  white  mouth  at  one  and 
the  other  as  Father  and  Mother  Chureo 
leaped  about  him  in  the  cactus.  With 
bristling  feathers  and  crests  they  plunged 
and  dodged,  snapping  their  beaks  as  they 
fought.  Then  in  his  desperation  Father 
Chureo  darted  past  the  white-mouthed 
blows  and  stabbed  the  monster  in  the 
head  with  his  sharp  bill  and  killed  it. 
But  there  were  five  lumps  along  its 
stomach  and  Chureo  was  an  only  son. 

All  through  that  mournful  night  Little 
Chureo  crouched  with  his  mother  among 
the  cactus-stalks,  and  trembled  with  fear 
and  morning  cold.  Owls  flitted  and 
weaved  overhead  ;  the  cactus-rats  romped 
noisily  through  their  paths  and  holes ; 
outside  a  coyote  snuffed  at  the  bulging 
rattlesnake.  Then  as  the  morning  broke 
there  dropped'  from  the  sky  great  turkey- 
buzzards  with  skinny  necks,  and  they 
fought  about  the  carcass.  All  living 
things  seemed  so  fierce,  so  treacherous 
and  violent,  that  Chureo  dared  not  leave 
his  mother's  side. 

Old  Mother  Chureo  had  always  hated 
live  snakes  and  loved  dead  ones,  and  now 
as  she  mourned  her  young  ones  gone,  a 
thought  came  to  her  and  she  trotted  up 
the  canon  to  the  spring.  There  on  his 
flat  stone  lay  the  garter-snake,  basking  in 


the  sunshine.  With  drooping  head  and 
tail  she  glided  softly  toward  him — 
pounce,  and  she  jumped  on  him  savagely. 
Clenching  her  long  toes  about  his  neck, 
beating  him  with  her  wings,  snapping  her 
beak  and  striking  at  his  writhing  head, 
Old  Mother  Road-Runner  killed  him 
there  by  his  stone  in  memory  of  her  little 
ones,  slain  by  a  snake.  Then  she  swal- 
lowed him  whole  till  her  crop  stretched 
and  bulged,  for  he  was  a  large  snake. 
And  as  he  trotted  homeward  behind  her 
tail,  Chureo  forgot  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters slain  in  thinking  of  that  battle,  and 
he  looked  for  something  to  kill. 

Soon  Mother  Chureo  crouched  in  the 
shade  of  a  sage-bush  to  rest  and  Chureo 
walked  out  into  the  sunshine  seeking  for 
something  to  kill.  Now  he  knew  whv 
his  beak  was  so  long — to  stab;  why  his 
toes  grew  two  in  front  and  two  behind — 
to  clench;  his  shoulder-bones  so  hard — 
to  strike  and  kill.  And  we,  looking  on. 
might  see  that  his  eyes  were  set  back  by 
his  ears,  so  he  could  look  both  ways  at 
once  for  lizards,  and  that  his  feathers 
were  greenish-brown  to  look  like  the 
brush  and  rocks  and  hide  him  from  his 
prey.  But  Chureo  did  not  figure  out 
these  fine  points,  being  hungry. 
_  Out  on  the  drv-wash  a  long  whip-tail 
lizard  moved  about  in  sudden  jerks, 
hunting  for  bugs  and  seeds.  Arching 
his  neck  he  threw  the  sand  right  and  left 
with  his  horny  snout,  darted  and  stopped, 
then  hitched  behind  a  bush.  With  a 
quick  run  Chureo  swung  around  the 
bush  prepared  to  stab  and  clench.  But 
the  whip-tail  was  just  entering  another 
bush.  Eagerly  he  flapped  over  to  it — 
the  whip-tail  thrashed  out  on  the  other 
side.  Chureo  raced  after  him — but  the 
whip-tail  rose  up  on  his  long  toes  and 
spun  over  the  flat  like  a  fury.  He 
stopped  with  a  jerk,  and  Chureo,  having 
no  eyes  in  the  front  of  his  head,  failed  to 
notice  the  place.  Doggedly,  but  in  vain, 
he  trotted  about  through  the  sage-brush 
and  worm-wood ;  the  whip-tail  was  lost. 
Standing  in  the  shade  of  a  broad  cactus- 
stalk  Chur4eo  jerked  his  tail  and  elevated 
his  crest  thoughtfullv.  It  was,  indeed, 
strange.  He  stepped— and  in  a  storm 
of  sand  the  long  lizard  rose  at  his  feet 
and  rushed  into  a  hole.  Whip-tail  was 
greenish-brown  and  had  eves  in  the  side 
of  his  head,  too,  but  Chureo  did  not  find 
this  out  until  another  time. 
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lie  breakfasted   late   OH  young  grass-  runs,  and   where  Chureo  lost  his  lizards 

hoppers  and  spoiled  the  good  taste  by  he  escaped  his  hawks, 

trying   to   eat   an    odious   pinacate   bug.  One  day  as  Chureo  trotted  with  his 

Then  he  squatted  on  his  tired  legs  under  mother  to  the  spring  he  heard  a  roaring 

a  bush  and  went  to  sleep.     The  fierce  sun  from  the  side  of  the  canon,  and  as  they 

glared  on  the  sand-flats,  the  mountains  looked    up    a   great   road-runner   leaped 

danced  in  the  quivering  heat  and  every  from  his  place  on  a  boulder  and  glided 

bird  and  bug  and  lizard  lay  still.  down  through  the  air  to  their  feet.     It 

A  cool  breeze  drew  gently  up  the  was  Old  Father  Chureo.  He  paced 
canon,  swaying,  soothing,  waking.  At  about  proudly,  elevating  his  crest,  jerk- 
its  touch  the  young  grasshoppers  ing  his  tail  upward  and  showing  in  the 
dropped  from  their  twigs  and  snapped  sun  light  his  purple  spots  and  white  spots 
about  in  the  leaves.  Yong  lizards,  with  and  the  iridescent  sheen  of  his  broad 
ludicrously  large  heads  and  short  tails,  back  and  wings.  Then  he  and  Mother 
woke  from  their  sleep  at  the  rustle  and  Chureo  went  off  together  and  Chureo 
jerked  through  the  dry  leaves  after  them,  trotted  on  to  the  spring,  where  he  could 
Chureo  waked  from  his  sleep  and  stabbed  see  the  reflection  of  his  white  belly  as 
a  young  swell-head  from  where  he  sat.  he  drank  and  the  brown  green  of  his 
And  he  thought  that  life  must  be  easy,  breast.  After  he  had  eaten  a  few  snails 
after  all,  if  white  meat  came  like  that.  A  he  looked  again  and  again  at  his  stumpy 
moment  later  he  ducked  at  a  shadow,  and  wings,  flapped  them  and  then  began  to 
Gavilan,  the  hawk,  slashed  into  the  bush  climb  up  the  hill  from  which  his  father 
above  him.  In  desperation  he  scurried  had  flown.  Mounting  a  rock  he  looked 
down  an  open  hole,  only  to  be  met  half  out  over  the  Arroyo  Grande.  There  were 
way  by  a  hostile  ground-squirrel,  who  the  willows  of  the  spring,  there  the 
gnashed  his  teeth  and  guttured  fiercely,  wormwood  of  the  sandy  flats,  the  wild 
stamping  the  earth  with  his  feet.  Chureo  buckwheat  and  sage-brush  in  the  wash 
turned  again  and  fled  to  the  shelter  of  a  and  gulches,  cactus  and  elders  in  bunches 
cactus-patch,  where  he  could  rest  and  be  and  the  dry  grass  under  all.  Far  below 
safe,  and  he  decided  that  life  was  not  he  saw  his  father  and  mother  walking 
easy,  especially  for  the  young.  around  a  cactus-patch.  At  sight  of  them 
The  night  fell  as  he  hid  there,  and  he  leaped  out  into  the  air  just  as  he  had 
again  he  heard  owl  and  rat  and  coyote,  seen  his  mother  do,  and  suddenly  he  was 
and  shook  with  fear  and  cold.  Miserable,  sliding  down  hill  on  the  air,  his  wings 
he  crawled  out  in  the  morning  and  trot-  out  rigid,  the  wind  tugging  at  his  feath- 
ted  about  through  the  sand,  scared  by  ers  and  outspread  tail  and  all  the  brush 
the  great  jack-rabbits,  scolded  and  beaten  and  cactus  running  toward  him  and  un- 
by  cactus-wrens  and  thrashers,  afraid  of  der  him  and  away  from  him  in  the  queer- 
every  shadow  and  stick  and  hole.  So  his  est  way  imaginable.  He  was  going  into 
mother  found  him  as  she  came  down  the  an  elder-tree ;  like  the  wind  it  rushed 
path  from  the  spring,  and  he  quivered  toward  him,  then  slashed  him  with  its 
his  wings  with  delight  when  she  stood  leaves  and  sent  him  tumbling  into  the 
above  him.  sand  beyond.  And  Gavilan,  the  hawk, 
Then  for  a  week  they  trailed  about  to-  swung  in  a  solemn  circle  above  him,  look- 
gether,  and  she  showed  him  where  snails  ing  down  somewhat  scornfully  and  yet 
clung  to  wet  rocks  by  the  spring  and  with  an  eye  to  business,  but  Chureo  stag- 
where  scaly  black  lizards  scrabbled  over  gered  to  his  feet  and  Gavilan  noticed  that 
boulders  on  the  hillsides,  and  all  the  best  his  bill  was  now  clean-cut  for  fighting — 
spots  for  beetles  and  bugs.  She  taught  his  flesh  was  doubtless  tough  and  strong, 
him  to  catch  grasshoppers  on  the  mesa,  So  Chureo  learned  to  scale,  and  escaped 
and  to  spear  puffed-up  scaly  lizards  from  the  hawk,  but  when  he  ran  to  his  mother 
their  cracks  in  the  rocks  and  to  waylay  for  admiration  she  glanced  at  him  va- 
young  quail  by  the  springs — and  in  all  cantly.  For  a  new  nest  was  building  and 
times  of  doubt  and  danger  to  run  for  the  Old  Father  Chureo  was  bringing  in  an- 
cactus-patch.     For  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  stick. 

the  Arroyo  Grande  the  cactus  is  a  shelter  Chureo  hung  about  in  his  gawky  way 

from  every  fierce  creature  that  flies  or  for  a  while,  but  his  father  jostled  him 
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rudely  and  his  mother  passed  him  by,  so 
with  a  sudden  impulse  he  left  them  and 
started  out  to  see  the  world.  First  he 
climbed  the  side  of  the  canon  and  looked 
out  over  the  mesa,  brown  with  dry  grass 
and  scrubby  wormwood,  and  as  he  looked 
he  saw  where  another  road-runner  raced 
up  and  down,  all  alone,  on  the  great 
plain.  Trotting  nearer  he  saw  that  it 
was  a  young  one  of  about  his  age,  and 
very  intent  upon  throwing  its  legs  prop- 
erly. Chureo  drifted  in  nearer  and  found 
that  it  was  running  in  a  dusty  road,  and 
he  took  a  short  run  himself  just  to  ex- 
perience the  sensation,  which  was  indeed 
exhilarating.  At  last  they  met  and  gazed 
upon  each  other  in  silence. 

"  Chureeaa,"  cried  Chureo,  rattling  his 
bill  in  salutation. 

"  Chrrea,"  rattled  Correcarmino,  jerk- 
ing his  tail  cordially.  Then  they  trailed 
fraternally  off  down  the  road  and  de- 
cided to  be  partners.  And  to  celebrate 
their  comradeship,  when  they  met  a 
ranch-wagon  rattling  along  the  road  they 
turned  and  ran  before  it  until  their  wings 
hung  loose,  after  which  they  scaled  bold- 
ly down  into  the  Arroyo  Grande  and  got 
a  drink  at  the  spring.  So  all  through  the 
glorious  lizard  days  of  summer  they 
traveled  about  together ;  and  sometimes 
they  explored  the  neighboring  arroyos 
and  sometimes  they  climbed  the  high 
mountain  and  leaped  out  into  the  air,  to 
sink  and  sink  and  sink,  and  then  with  tail 
up  and  wings  back  to  rise  and  rise  almost 
as  high  on  the  other  side.  Those  were 
golden  days,  and  they  decided  that  it  was 
pleasant  to  be  a  paisano  of  the  Arroyo 
Grande. 

Then  the  nights  became  cold;  the 
snakes  crawled  up  hill  to  their  rock-piles, 
the  lizards  deep  back  in  their  clefts ;  there 
were  no  longer  young  quail  and  birds, 
the  grasshoppers  were  gone.  In  the 
night  time  a  great  wind  came  and  beat 
rain  in  on  them,  where  they  cowered 
miserable  in  the  cactus,  and  in  the  dark- 
ness and  cold  and  the  beat  of  unseen 
water  they  forgot  the  golden  days  and 
shuddered.  But  in  the  morning  when 
the  sun  burst  forth  the  world  seemed 
filled  with  a  new  brightness,  and  as  they 
looked  out  many  strange  bugs  and 
worms  appeared,  crawling  about  the 
ground.  So  the  two  partners  filled  their 
crops  with  bugs  and  forgot  the  miserable 


night.  And  they  spent  all  that  day  mak- 
ing hook-tracks  in  the  mud. 

Hardly  were  the  hook-tracks  dry  when 
in  a  sudden  burst  mesa  and  arroyo  be- 
came green  with  grass  and  flowers,  a 
carpet  for  their  feet.  Up  on  the  sunny 
hillsides  the  cactus-pears  turned  red  and 
it  was  tuna-time.  Chureo  speared  a 
lima  with  his  long  beak,  and  as  he  ate 
the  crimson  flesh  he  decided  that  the 
world  was  made  for  him  and  Correcar- 
mino. But  alas  for  Chureo  and  alas 
for  the  happy  paisanos  of  the  Arroyo 
Grande.  The  squirrels  and  rats  and  rab- 
bits feasted  till  their  lips  were  filled  with 
stickers,  strange  birds  swarmed  in,  and 
yet  there  was  enough,  when  over  the  hills 
came  trailing  bands  of  Indians  and  sud- 
denly ravaged  their  fruit  and  homes. 
With  great  clubs  they  beat  trails  through 
the  cactus,  and  while  the  low-browed 
squaws  gathered  the  tunas  and  thrashed 
the  prickles  off  with  brush  the  men  and 
boys  hunted  silently  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows, or,  chasing  noisily  with  dogs  and 
flying  sticks,  drove  the  rabbits  and  cac- 
tus-rats to  their  holes  and  dug  them  out 
with  sharp  stakes. 

Following  a  true  instinct  Chureo  trot- 
ted away  before  them  up  the  canon,  stop- 
ping many  times  to  gaze  and  listen,  and 
he  raised  his  crest  doubtfully  to  Corre- 
carmino when  they  heard  the  shouts  and 
the  yelping  of  the  dogs.  But  they  were 
not  to  escape.  Swinging  around  a  point 
they  ran  upon  another  hunting  party 
coming  down  the  canon  ;  there  was  a  quick 
yell,  the  barking  of  a  dog,  a  rush  and  in 
a  moment  Chureo  was  running  across 
the  canon  flapping  his  wings  wild- 
ly. The  yapping  of  the  dogs  grew 
fierce — and  passed  by  him ;  he  ran  down 
a  friendly  badger  hole  and  was  safe. 
But  Correcarmino,  his  partner,  went  scal- 
ing and  flapping  down  the  Arroyo 
Grande  fleeing  for  his  life. 

When  they  next  met,  after  days  of 
hiding  and  dodging,  Correcarmino  had 
lost  so  many  tail  feathers  that  he  toppled 
forward  and  Chureo  had  cactus-spines 
thrust  far  into  his  neck.  Jaded  and  sor- 
rowful they  gazed  at  each  other  in  si- 
lence and  turned  away  together.  All 
through  the  great  arroyo  were  broken 
trails  and  the  tracks  of  Indians — and  the 
red  tunas  were  gone.  Scared  rabbits 
plunged  into  their  dug-out  holes  at  sight 
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of  them,  and  the  two  paisanos  dodged 
furtively  through  the  cactus-patches  fear- 
ful of  every  sound. 

Again  the  green  tunas  turned  red  on 
the  hillsides,  and  again  the  ravaging  In- 
dians came ;  and  so  in  alternating  feast- 
ing and  flight  passed  the  winter. 

And  with  the  spring  all  the  green 
slopes  turned  white  and  blue  and  yellow 
in  flowers.  Fat  worms  and  bugs  and  in- 
sects crawled  and  hummed  about,  and 
gaunt  old  lizards  crawled  out  into  the 
sunshine  on  the  boulders.  The  air  was 
warm  and  soft  and  fragrant — but  in  all 
the  glory  of  spring  and  the  luxury  of 
worm-time  the  two  partners  were  not 
content.  Feast  as  they  would  there  was 
still  a  longing ;  their  hearts  swelled  with- 
in them  and  they  traveled  over  the  land 
uttering  low  cries  and  searching  for 
something  they  knew  not  what.  And  in 
their  search  they  fought  each  other  with- 
out cause. 

One  day  Chureo  sat  on  a  rock  crying 
like  a  child  in  despair,  "  Cooo-ooooo- 
00000-00000,"  now  loud,  now  soft  and 
low.  And  as  the  sound  went  out  over 
the  Arroyo  Grande,  Churrea,  the  little 
road-runner,  heard  it  and  crept  near; 
and  nearer  when  it  was  soft  and  low. 


Then  as  he  listened  Chureo  heard  the 
faint  rattling  of  her  beak  from  the  hill- 
side and  flew  toward  her,  and  there  in  an 
open  space  among  the  bright  flowers  he 
paced  up  and  down,  fluffing  out  his  feath- 
ers, raising  his  top-knot  and  showing  all 
the  white  spots  in  his  swaying,  fan- 
spread  tail.  And  Churrea,  the  little  road- 
runner,  thought  that  with  his  purple 
spots  and  white  spots,  his  royal  crest  and 
spreading  tail,  he  was  the  most  beautiful 
bird  in  the  world.  But  when  poor  Cor- 
recarmino  stood  before  her,  toppling  for- 
ward, yet  fluffing  out  his  feathers  and 
ravaged  tail,  she  turned  away — for  half 
his  tail  feathers  were  gone.  Fiercely, 
yet  despairingly,  Correcarmino  fought 
his  old  partner  there  on  the  hillside ;  then 
he  turned  and  fled. 

High  up  on  the  edge  of  the  mesa 
Chureo  wandered  under  the  golden  sun- 
shine with  his  love,  and  far  below  them 
in  the  Arroyo  Grande,  Correcarmino 
sat  and  mourned,  "  Cooo-00000-00000- 
00000,"  and  the  cry  was  like  a  child  in 
despair.  But  up  on  the  mesa  the  sweet 
wind  swayed  the  flowers  and  Chureo 
caught  young  grasshoppers  with  his  love 
upon  the  plain. 
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attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  State  to  control  the  Religious  Orders. — Editor.] 


THROUGHOUT  France  at  the 
present  time  attention  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  discussion  of 
the  "  Societies  "  Bill,  which  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  call  an  "  Act  against  the 
Religions  Orders."  Friends  and  ene- 
mies are  asking  with  anxiety  what  will 
be  the  issue  of  these  debates.  The  hori- 
zon is  dark  and  the  future  doubtful. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  good  law 
respecting  "  Societies  "  is  necessary  in 
France.  The  French  Revolution  not 
only  suppressed  at  one  blow  all  existing 
Societies,    but    forbade    French    citizens 


on  pain  of  death  to  exercise  their  right 
of  associating  themselves  together. 
From  the  time  when  the  nation  recov- 
ered itself  down  to  the  present  day,  it 
has  never  ceased  its  efforts  to  obtain  by 
legislation  the  recognition  and  consecra- 
tion of  this  primordial  right  of  every  cit- 
izen and  every  man.  So  far  these  ef- 
forts have  been  in  vain.  All  through 
the  nineteenth  century  legislation  was 
subordinated  to  the  terrible  two  hun- 
dred and  nineteenth  article  of  the  Penal 
Code,  which  forbids  the  association  of 
more   than   twenty  persons  without   the 
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authorization  of  Government,  and,  if 
this  be  granted,  only  on  the  conditions  it 
may  please  Government  to  impose  on  the 
Society. 

It  is  true  that  very  many  Societies  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining,  on  various  grounds, 
the  authorization  of  the  Government. 
But  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  au- 
thorization, which  merely  protected  the 
Society  against  prosecution  by  the  po- 
lice, conferred  no  right  on  the  Society, 
which  could  neither  incur  obligations 
nor  defend  itself,  could  neither  acquire 
any  real  property  nor  possess  any  title 
deeds  of  such  sort  of  property. 

By  virtue  of  French  law  Government 
has  the  power  of  conferring  on  certain 
Societies  a  recognition  of  their  public 
utility  that  raises  them  to  the  rank  of 
individuals  and  gives  them,  in  a  meas- 
ure, the  rights  of  citizenship,  while  sub- 
ordinating them  to  the  control  of  the 
Executive. 

The  Religious  Societies  or  Orders, 
properly  so-called,  are  not  affected  by 
Article  291.  Their  status  was  deter- 
mined by  a  number  of  laws,  ordinances 
and  decrees  made  by  the  various  polit- 
ical authorities  of  last  century,  which 
recognized  their  right  to  dwell  in  com- 
munities under  one  roof.  Under  cover 
of  this  right  a  great  many  Religious 
Societies  were  gradually  formed,  which 
at  present,  on  the  one  hand,  are  not  au- 
thorized or  recognized  as  being  of  pub- 
lic utility,  on  the  other,  are  not  unlawful, 
but  have  a  de  facto  status.  Being  with- 
out legal  individuality  they  cannot  be 
owners,  and  the  properties  in  their  pos- 
session are  held  through  certain  of  their 
members  who  may  or  may  not  be  consti- 
tuted as  a  Society  with  civil  rights. 

Thus,  with  France  living  in  peace,  Ar- 
ticle 291  had  almost  become  obsolete, 
and,  for  some  years,  the  history  of  these 
Societies  was  one  of  uninterrupted 
growth,  especially  after  the  law  of  1884, 
which  authorized  the  formation  of  pro- 
fessional syndicates. 

But  all  at  once,  in  1899,  Article  291 
was  taken  as  a  weapon  from  the  arsenal 
where  it  was  rusting,  and  was  used  with 
severity  against  three  Societies,  one  be- 
ing monarchical,  the  second  republican, 
the  League  of  the  "  Patrie  Francaise," 
and  the  third  religious,  that  of  the  "  As- 
sumptionists." 


As  a  sequel  to  this  act  of  hostility  the 
Government  has  brought  in  the  present 
"  Societies  Bill."  It  is  at  least  the  twen- 
tieth that  has  been  proposed  since  the 
proclamation  of  the  Third  Republic. 
Will  it  have  more  success  than  its  pred- 
ecessors, all  of  which  were  rejected? 
Honest  men  and  good  Frenchmen  hope 
not,  but  the  contrary  is  to  be  feared. 

It  is  certain  that  there  exists  a  general 
fervent  desire  for  a  law  which  shall  con- 
fer on  citizens  the  inalienable  right  to  as- 
sociate themselves  for  common  action ; 
but  the  bill  brought  in  by  the  Government 
and  at  present  under  discussion  is  far 
from  aiming  at  this  result.  While  grant- 
ing an  increased  liberty  to  lay  Societies 
it  imitates  a  hateful  tyranny  with  regard 
to  Religious  Societies ;  in  other  terms, 
against  the  various  Religious  Orders. 

It  is  a  bill  that  has  been  long  preparing 
in  the  Masonic  Lodges  of  the  "  Grand 
Orient."  This  cosmopolitan  Free  Ma- 
sonry, under  the  inspiration  of  the  Jews, 
gives  its  orders  to  the  Government, 
which  obeys ;  and  the  sectaries  who  form 
the  majority  in  Parliament  are  ready  to 
execute  its  mandates. 

The  immediate  object  aimed  at  is  the 
suppression  of  all  the  Religious  Orders, 
but  this  is  only  a  first  step  toward  an  ul- 
terior object — to  wit,  the  destruction  of 
Catholicism  in  France.  The  Socialist 
Deputy  Viviani  avows  it  openly.  The  war 
against  the  Religious  Orders,  he  ex- 
claimed in  the  Chamber,  is  but  a  skir- 
mish ;  the  real  enemy  to  be  attacked  is  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  protects  them 
and  which  derives  from  them  some  of  its 
own  strength. 

In  order  to  assure  the  success  of  this 
odious  campaign,  the  Government  is 
pandering  to  all  the  worst  instincts  of  the 
masses.  The  Prime  Minister  has  public- 
ly denounced  the  imaginarily  large 
wealth  of  the  Religious  Orders ;  and  the 
Ministry  have  sown  broadcast  through- 
out the  constituencies  a  grossly  exagger- 
ated statement  of  the  property  belonging 
to  the  various  communities.  Popular 
cupidity  is  excited  by  holding  out  the 
hope  to  the  working  classes  that  this  prop- 
erty when  once  confiscated  will  serve  for 
the  creation  of  a  Pension  Fund  for  aged 
workmen.  Agents,  instigated  by  the 
Free  Masons,  are  flooding  town  and 
country  with  lying  cards  on  which  are  set 
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forth  the  imaginary  riches  of  the  Reli- 
gious Orders,  which  they  shamelessly  es- 
timate at  ten  milliards  of  francs. 

In  the  daily  articles  of  newspapers  de- 
voted to  this  base  undertaking,  in  the 
sectarian  reviews,  in  the  clubs,  in  the 
speeches  which  are  at  present  heard  from 
the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
neither  wisdom  nor  argument  must  be 
sought,  neither  principles  of  justice  nor 
national  traditions ;  instead  appear  can- 
nibal appetites,  fierce  passions,  the  greed 
for  gold,  and  the  hatred  of  all  that 
awakens  relig'ious  sentiment. 

Sensible  men,  and  there  are  many,  who 
write  or  speak  on  this  question,  be  they 
religious  or  simply  liberal,  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  proving  to  the  country  that  this 
bill  corresponds  to  none  of  the  national 
aspirations,  that  it  violates  every  one  of 
the  principles  on  which  conscience,  the 
nome,  and  individual  liberty  are  based, 
nay  more,  that  it  initiates  a  system  of 
spoliation  and  confiscation  the  conse- 
quences of  which  are  incalculable,  and 
which  may  have  a  terrible  counter-effect 
upon  other  classes  of  citizens.  In  vain 
they  make  it  clearly  evident  that  this 
bill,  if  it  becomes  law,  will  involve  our 
country  in  a  religious  war  such  as  it  has 
never  seen,  that  it  means  misery  and  ruin 
to  the  poor  and  unfortunate  who  are  suc- 
cored by  the  Religious  Orders,  that  it 
will  expose  France,  like  a  drunken  slave, 
to  be  the  laughing  stock  of  civilized  peo- 
ples, that  it  will  cut  off  the  resources  of 
apostolic  ministry  and  destroy  our  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Christians  of  the  Le- 
vant and  the  Far  East  in  favor  of  nations 
that  have  long  sought  to  supplant  us. 
Nothing  appears  to  make  any  impression 
upon  the  Parliamentary  party  which  has 
fallen  under  the  spell  of  Free  Masonry, 
and  which,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of 
this  mysterious  power,  is  now  rushing 
blindly  to  the  assault  of  the  Religious  Or- 
ders and  of  religion. 

The  admirable  Pontiff  who  ocupies  the 
Vatican  and  whose  love  for  France  noth- 
ing has  sufficed  to  wear  out,  has  allowed 
a  cry  to  escape  from  his  heart.  He  has 
enlightened,  exhorted  and  begged  ;  he  has 
shown  the  dangers  that  exist,  he  has  ex- 
pressed his  fears.  If,  in  all  honest  souls, 
his  fatherly  words  of  tenderness  have 
produced  a  deep  impression,  they  have 
excited  a  proportionate  exasperation 
among    the    fanatical    enemies    of    the 


Church,  who  are  going  to  greater  ex- 
cesses and  vowing  to  make  an  end  of  re- 
ligion. 

A  great  power,  which  is  our  ally,  has 
offered  advice,  has  uttered  grave  warn- 
ings ;  but  to  no  purpose. 

Perish  the  time-honored  protectorate 
of  France,  perish  the  alliance  with  Rus- 
sia, perish  the  "  Concordat  "  and  internal 
peace,  perish — the  country  itself !  what 
do  they  care,  if  only  their  hate  is  glutted 
and  Free  Masonry  reigns.  One  might 
almost  suppose  that,  feeling  its  own  po- 
sition more  and  more  insecure,  Free  Ma- 
sonry realizes  the  necessity  of  immediate 
action  for  the  execution  of  its  designs. 

Face  to  face  with  such  terrible  issues, 
the  Government,  which  is  no  longer  able 
to  ignore  the  cries  of  alarm  at  home  and 
the  remonstrances  from  abroad,  would 
perhaps  be  willing  to  hold  its  hand ;  but  it 
is  helpless  in  the  grasp  of  those  who  con- 
trol it  and  whose  tool  it  has  become.  It 
is  aware  of  the  dreadful  calamities  in 
which  it  is  involving  the  country,  and 
seeks  some  middle  course,  but  the  at- 
tempt comes  too  late.  Its  supporters  in- 
sist on  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises 
made  to  them ;  they  are  no  longer  content 
to  nibble  at  prospective  legislation ;  and 
the  Ministry,  whose  principal  aim  seems 
its  own  maintenance  in  power,  "  per  fas 
et  nefas"  is  faced  to  go  on  by  the  lash  of 
Socialism,  intoxicated  with  its  own  suc- 
cess and  already  triumphant. 

Where  shall  we  be  in  a  few  months' 
time  ?     God  only  knows. 

The  various  sectarian  bodies  had  flat- 
tered themselves  that  a  schism  would 
take  place  among  the  clergy  in  France, 
and  thought  they  might  rely  at  least  on 
the  tacit  help  of  the  secular  priests. 
Henceforth  they  must  acknowledge  that 
they  were  grossly  mistaken.  The  French 
clergy,  both  regular  and  secular,  form 
a  compact  whole  which  nothing  can 
sunder ;  and  if,  here  and  there,  there  has 
been  any  secret  leaning  toward  the  Gov- 
ernment's designs,  the  appeal  of  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff  has  restored  unity ;  no  di- 
vergence will  be  manifested  and  the 
phalanx  will  remain  unbroken. 

While  awaiting  the  issue  of  this  great 
debate,  the  fervent  prayers  of  the  faithful 
ascend  to  heaven.  May  God  in  his  mercy 
help  the  "  eldest  daughter "  of  his 
Church. 

Paris,  France. 
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Huxley,  the    Scientist.* 

This  is  a  highly  commendable  work, 
worth}  to  stand  as  a  companion  volume 
to  the  "  Life  and  Letters  "  recently  pub- 
lished by  Leonard  Huxley.  The  "Life 
and  Letters  "  emphasizes  the  personality 
of  Huxley,  while  this  work  emphasizes 
his  attainments  and  labors  as  a  scientist 
and  publicist.  Jt  is  written  for  the  larger 
public,  and  the  style  is  strikingly  clear 
and  simple.  Even  in  the  pages  dealing 
with  the  more  technical  biological  ques- 
tions which  arc  but  rarely  handled,  ex- 
cept by  a  limited  number  of  special  in- 
vestigators and  of  generalizes  of  science, 
the  treatment  is  such  that  the  layman 
of  science  ma}'  read  and  profit ;  some- 
thing of  the  marvelous  lucidity  of  Hux- 
ley himself  has  been  communicated  to 
these  pages. 

The  author  has  sought  particularly  to 
reverse  the  judgment,  some  time  ago  so 
fashionable,  that  Huxley  takes  low  rank 
as  an  original  investigator.  He  insists 
(as  also  by  the  way,  does  John  Fiske,  in 
the  February  Atlantic)  on  the  permanent 
and  incomputable  value  of  Huxley's  orig- 
inal work,  declaring  that  it  "  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  very  body  of  science." 
"  A  large  number  of  later  investigators," 
he  continues,  "  have  advanced  upon  the 
lines  he  laid  down ;  and  just  as  the  super- 
structures of  a  great  building  conceal  the 
foundations,  so  later  anatomical  work, 
altho  it  has  only  amplified  and  extended 
Huxley's  discoveries,  has  made  them 
seem  less  strikino;  to  the  modern  reader." 
The  author  details  at  considerable  length 
Huxley's  distinctive  contributions  to 
science,  laying  perhaps  the  greatest 
stress  on  his  work  on  the  medusae  and 
allied  pelagic  life,  which  served  as  a  basis 
for  the  complete  overturning  of  previous 
classifications  in  zoology.  Beginning  as 
a  student  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital, 
and  determined  upon  a  career  in  medi- 
cine, Huxley  was  led  into  comparative 
anatomy  through  his  work  on  the  "  Rat- 
tlesnake ;  "  through  his  appointment  as 

*  Thomas  Henry  Huxley:  A  Sketch  of  His  Life  and 
Work.  By  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  M.A.  {Ox>n.)  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 


naturalist    to  the  Geological   Survey   he 

was  led  into  geology,  and  thence,  despite 
strong  natural  disinclinations,  into  palae- 
ontology. In  each  of  these  divisions  his 
keen  analysis,  his  profound  sense  of 
form  and  structure,  and  his  wonderful 
powers  of  co-ordination  and  classifica- 
tion, directed  not  only  to  particular  de- 
tails, but  to  broad  and  comprehensive 
schemes  of  systematizing  physical  knowl- 
edge, resulted  in  contributions  of  perma- 
nent value  to  science. 

He  made  an  auspicious  beginning  in 
discovering,  at  the  age  of  19,  the  layer  in 
the  inner  root-sheath  of  hairs,  now 
known  as  Huxley's  layer ;  his  first  mon- 
ographs on  pelagic  life  raised  him,  with- 
in a  year  after  his  return  from  the  "  Rat- 
tlesnake "  voyage,  to  an  equal  rank  with 
the  best  names  in  English  science,  and 
this  position  he  subsequently  clinched  by 
such  work  as  his  triumphant  demonstra- 
tion of  the  evolution  of  the  horse  and  of 
man's  place  in  nature.  "  His  mind  was, 
above  all  things,"  says  the  author,  "  or- 
derly and  comprehensive,  and  while  in 
innumerable  points  ...  he  added  to 
the  number  of  known  facts,  he  did  even 
more  important  work  in  co-ordinating 
and  grouping  together  the  known  body 
of  facts."  We  do  not  know  of  another 
book  which  will  give  the  reader  anything 
like  so  just  and  clear  an  idea  of  Huxley 
as  a  scientist  and  man  of  affairs  as  this 
one. 

Chinese  Literature  * 

We  are  inclined  to  regard  Professor 
Giles'  History  of  Chinese  Literature  as 
the  most  important  volume  of  the  series 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  the  first  at- 
tempt in  any  language,  including  Chi- 
nese, to  produce  such  a  work,  and  it 
comes  with  peculiar  timeliness  now  that 
all  eves  are  turned  to  the  Far  East.  It 
will  serve  moreover  to  emphasize  the 
truth,  too  often  obscured,  that  the  Chi- 
nese are  intellectually  and  artistically 
a  far  more  serious  and  original  people 

*A  History  of  Chinese   Literature.     By  Herbert  A. 
Giles.     D.  Appleton  &  Co     $i  50. 
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than  their  imitative  neighbors  of  Japan. 

Chinese  literature  reaches  back  with- 
out break  or  radical  change  to  the  age  of 
Confucius,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century 
B.  C.  Its  volume  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  poets  of  a  single  dynasty 
[A.  D.  600-900]  were  in  1707  published 
in  an  edition  containing  48,900  poems 
and  arranged  in  900  books.  Out  of  this 
unwieldy  mass  Professor  Giles  has  se- 
lected his  material  with  such  skill  that 
the  reader's  interest  never  flags  and  his 
mind  rarely  becomes  confused.  With  a 
few  words,  by  a  curious  knack  in  the 
choice  of  an  epithet  or  an  anecdote,  he 
has  made  these  unknown  poets  and  schol- 
ars with  their  heathenish  names  assume 
a  kind  of  life  as  they  pass  before  us. 

Addiction  to  wine  would  seem  to  be 
the  commonest  characteristic  of  these 
Celestial  singers,  altho  like  the  Persian 
Omar  they  may  have  boasted  more  than 
they  drank.  One  rimer,  Mr.  Fu  I, 
writes  his  own  epitaph : 

"  Fu   I   loved   the   green   hills   and   the   white 
clouds     .     .     . 
Alas,  he  died  of  drink,  " 

and  these  words  might  have  been  written 
on  many  a  poetic  tomb.  Another  sweet 
singer  and  hard  drinker,  being  "  ill  with 
his  teeth,"  got  into  his  coffin,  which  all 
Chinese  like  to  keep  handy,  and  wrote  his 
farewell  to  the  world,  resting  his  paper 
on  the  edge  of  the  box.  Then  he  laid 
himself  down  and  died.  Perhaps  the 
prettiest  story  is  that  of  Yang  I,  who  as 
a  child  was  dumb,  until  one  day,  being 
taken  to  the  top  of  a  pagoda,  he  burst 
out  with  these  words : 

"  Upon  this  tall  pagoda's  peak, 

My  hand  can  nigh  the  stars  enclose ; 
I  dare  not  raise  my  voice  to  speak, 
For  fear  of  startling  God's  repose." 

Li  Po  [A.  D.  705-762]  is,  as  Professor 
Giles  states,  the  most  famous  of  the  Chi- 
nese poets ;  and  we  could  wish  that  the 
author  had  dwelt  at  somewhat  greater 
length  on  this  quaint  "  weaver  of  jeweled 
words,"  and  that  he  had  been  rather  more 
successful  here  in  his  translations.  Long 
ago  we  learned  to  admire  this  prince  of 
poets  in  Massarani's  Libro  di  Giada, 
where  he  figures  as  Li  Tai  Pe.  Pro- 
fessor Giles  tells  us  how  the  poet  fell 
"  over  the  edge  of  a  boat  in  a  drunken 
effort  to  embrace  the  reflection  of  the 
moon."     He  does  not,  however,  add  the 


pretty  legend  which  makes  the  poet  leap 
from  the  boat  at  the  summons  of  two 
youthful  Immortals  who  beckon  to  him, 
saying :  "  We  come  from  the  Lord  of  the 
heavens  to  invite  you  to  take  once  again 
your  post  there  above." 

Professor  Giles's  translations  arc  as  a 
rule  of  the  clearest  and  daintiest  grace. 
One  who  looks  merely  for  entertainment 
may,  with  judicious  skipping,  regale  him- 
self on  a  succession  of  prose  and  verse 
selections  of  curious  piquancy.  It  is  as 
if  we  had  gained  access  to  some  jeweler's 
treasure  vaults  and  were  plunging  our 
hands  into  piles  of  rare  and  cunningly 
wrought  gems. 

From  the  beginning  there  have  been 
two  influences  at  work  on  the  Chinese 
imagination :  the  doctrine  of  Confucius 
and  the  Tao,  which  was  later  reinforced 
by  Buddhism.  The  Tao  [or  Way]  is  a 
mystical  and  somewhat  confused  philos- 
ophy of  acquiescence,  whose  spirit  may 
be  gathered  from  these  lines  of  a  poet  on 
The  Transcendental: 

"  Not  of  the  spirituality  of  the  mind, 
Nor  yet  of  the  atoms  of  the  cosmos, 
But  as  tho  reached  upon  white  clouds, 
Borne  thither  by  pellucid  breezes. 
Afar,  it  seems  at  hand, 
Approach,  'tis  no  longer  there ; 
Snaring  the  nature  of  Tao, 
It  shuns  the  limits  of  mortality. 
It  is  in  the  piled-up  hills,  in  tall  trees, 
in  dark  mosses,  in  sunlight  rays.     .     .     . 
Croon  over  it,  think  upon  it; 
Its  faint  sound  eludes  the  ear." 

Confucianism,  which  has  always  been 
the  orthodox  belief,  is  a  doctrine  of  kind- 
ly and  simple  morality.  There  is  not 
much  depth  perhaps  in  the  literature  that 
has  grown  up  under  its  influence ;  but  al- 
ways there  is  exquisite  form,  there  is  a 
rare  love  of  flowers  and  birds  and  all 
beautiful  things  and  almost  always  a  vein 
of  delicate  melancholy  for  the  evanes- 
cence of  what  is  loved.  In  a  Chinese 
letter  we  are  told  in  regard  to  certain 
poems  that  "  those  who  are  sunk  in  the 
cares  and  anxieties  of  this  world's  strife, 
even  by  a  passing  glance  would  gain 
therefrom  enough  to  clear  away  some 
pecks  of  the  cobwebs  of  mortality."  The 
words  might  well  be  applied  to  this  vol- 
ume of  the  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  China. 

The  usefulness  of  the  book  would  be 
considerably  enhanced  by  the  addition  of 
a  few  pages  on  the  nature  of  the  spoken 
and  written  languages ;  at  least  we  should 
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have  some  guide  to  the  pronunciation  of 
these   strange   names.      The  translitera- 
tion of  Hindu  words  is  faulty  and  incon 
sistent. 


Ecumenical  Conference 


-::• 


The  Report  of  the  Ecumenical  Con- 
ference on  Foreign  Missions,  held  in  this 
city  last  spring,  was  long  in  making  its 
appearance.  Now,  however,  that  it  has 
been  delivered  to  the  subscribers,  and  is 
on  the  market,  it  fully  justifies  the  antici- 
pations. In  general  style  it  is  attractive, 
and  its  arrangement,  unique  for  such  a 
work,  is  calculated  to  increase  both  its 
popularity  and  usefulness.  It  was  mani- 
festly impossible  to  give  in  full  all  the 
papers  and  discussions  of  those  ten  days, 
when  at  no  time  was  there  a  single  ses- 
sion, while  often  there  were  from  four  to 
six,  and  once  nine  simultaneous  sessions. 
It  was  evident,  too,  that  the  addresses 
often  overlapped,  and  a  chronological  or- 
der would  be  as  misleading  as  confusing. 
Hence  the  topical  order  was  observed, 
and  we  have  a  series  of  chapters  on  the 
different  problems  and  phases  of  foreign 
missions,  which  for  vividness  of  descrip- 
tion and  thoroughness,  if  not  exhaustive- 
ness  of  treatment,  are  not  equaled  by 
any  other  publication.  The  general  ar- 
rangement also  makes  it  invaluable  as 
a  book  of  reference.  Part  First  tells  the 
:story  of  the  Conference,  its  inception,  or- 
ganization and  conduct.  Part  Second 
presents  the  Missionary  Idea,  in  its  Prin- 
ciples, Responsibilities  and  Methods  of 
Operation.  Part  Third  gives  a  survey 
■of  the  Mission  Field,  the  Progress  of  the 
'Century,  the  Present  Condition,  and  the 
Outlook  for  the  Future.  Part  Third  de- 
scribes and  discusses  the  actual  mission- 
ary enterprise  of  to-day,  closing  with  an 
Address  to  the  Church,  presenting  the 
claim  of  the  great  work.  Then  follow 
appendices,  giving  the  detailed  Program 
of  the  Conference,  its  Organization  and 
Roll,  a  Summary  of  Statistics,  a  Select 
1  bibliography  and  a  copious  Index. 

There  is,  however,  one  characteristic 
of  the  book  not  usual  to  such  Reports.  It 
is  thoroughly  readable.  While  it  has 
been  carefully  edited  so  as  to  include 
only  what  is  most  important,  there  has 


*  Ecumenical     Missionary    Conference,    New    York, 
1900.     American  Tract  Society.     Two  vols.     $1.50. 


been  the  realization  that  color  and  form 
are  as  essential  as  framework  and  solid 
substance.  To  a  remarkable  degree  the 
peculiarities  and  vividness  of  style  of  the 
different  speakers  have  been  preserved, 
with  the  result  that  those  who  attended 
the  meetings  seem  to  hear  again  the  elo- 
quent appeals,  the  telling  anecdotes,  the 
clear  convincing  arguments,  while  even 
those  who  could  not  be  there  will  gain 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  gathering  which 
for  over  a  week  attracted  the  attention  of 
busy  New.  York  so  that  in  restaurants,  on 
'Change,  and  in  the  streets  it  was  the 
topic  of  conversation.  This  was  made 
possible  by  the  careful  arrangements  for 
reporting,  so  that  many  an  impromptu 
dash,  which  found  no  place  in  the  speak- 
er's original  paper,  but  was  due  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  has  been  pre- 
served. The  orderly  arrangement  also  re- 
moves much  of  the  disconnected  charac- 
ter, even  of  the  meetings  themselves,  and 
the  various  topics  have  a  unity  and  per- 
tinence of  presentation  which  is  most  at- 
tractive. Few  who  once  take  it  up  will 
lay  it  down  without  careful  and  extended 
reading. 

It  is  an  invaluable  book  for  all  inter- 
ested in  foreign  mission  work,  whether 
for  their  own  study  or  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  material  for  missionary  ad- 
dresses and  study  classes.  Its  price,  too, 
is  phenomenally  low  and  brings  it  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

The  Sources  of  English  History.* 

This  manual  opens  with  a  "  Bibliog- 
raphy of  Sources,"  constructed  with  un- 
common care  and  arranged  in  an  original 
way  which  has  some  decided  advantages 
for  the  student.  First  come  the  "  Histo- 
rians, Catalogues  and  Collections,"  pre- 
sented separately  in  three  sections  de- 
voted to  bibliographies  of  the  writers  of 
English  history  and  their  works,  fol- 
lowed by  a  brief  summary  of  the  cata- 
logues of  sources,  such  as  President 
Adams's  "  Manual  of  Historical  Litera- 
ture," and  Sonnenschein's  "  Best  Books." 
Valuable  as  these  are  they  are  but  intro- 
ductions to  the  "  Great  Collections  of 
Materials,"    presented    in    Section    3,    a 

*  Source-Book  of  English  History.  Leading  Docu- 
ments, together  with  Illustrative  Material  from  Contem- 
porary Writers  and  a  Bibliography  of  Sources.  By  Guy 
Car leton  Lee,  Ph.D.,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.     $2  co. 
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splendid  survey  of  the  unsurpassed  and 
in  many  respects  unrivaled  erudition  and 
critical  scholarship  that  lias  been  cx- 
pended  in  preparing  the  vast  body  of 
sources  for  the  study  of  English  history 
for  the  use  of  students. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  bibliog- 
raphy an  attempt  is  made  to  group  the 
more  important  sources  by  epochs.  Nat- 
urally such  a  collection  as  this  cannot  be 
strictly  exhaustive.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  extremely  convenient,  and  the 
student  at  work  on  any  special  topic  can 
always  complete  its  bibliography  by  con- 
sulting the  appropriate  volumes  named 
in  the  preceding  sections.  These  two 
chapters  occupy  about  one-tenth  of  the 
manual,  or  61  of  the  609  pages. 

As  to  the  illustrative  and  documentary 
selections  which  form  the  rest  of  the 
work,  they  are  quite  different  in  charac- 
ter from  the  kind  of  collection  Professor 
Hart  had  in  mind  when  he  named  it  a 
"  source  book."  This  name  has  stuck, 
and  the  idea  which  lay  back  of  it  as  sug- 
gesting a  new  method  of  studying  his- 
tory has  taken  strong  hold  of  teachers 
and  students,  and  especially  needs  to  be 
watched  as  to  its  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  text-books  of  history. 

The  present  manual  is  in  some  serious 
respects  a  departure  from  the  strict  con- 
ception of  the  source-book,  as  Mr.  Lee  ex- 
plains in  the  first  sentence  of  his  preface. 
It  includes  matter  more  illustrative  than 
documentary  and  adopts  a  free  handling 
of  the  ancient  documents  which  results 
not  only  in  wiping  out  the  antiquarian 
features  of  some  of  them,  but  in  serious 
mutilation  of  the  substance  in  others. 
The  change  from  the  ancient  to  the  mod- 
ern form  of  text  can  plead  so  much  in  its 
favor  that  we  are  disposed  to  accept  it. 
And  there  is  a  large  amount  of  illustra- 
tive material,  which,  tho  not  strictly  doc- 
umentary, has  a  place  among  the  sources 
of  national  history.  Their  selection  is  a 
matter  of  judgment  and  depends  very 
largely  on  how  the  rest  of  the  text  is 
made  up.  There  may  be  little  or  nothing 
in  the  body  of  Mr.  Lee's  selections  which 
is  not  worthy  of  being  there  on  the 
ground  of  its  essential  interest  or  value. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  such  material 
good  in  itself  which  has  crowded  out  more 
important  documentary  links  in  the  his- 
tory which  are  needed  to  fill  up  its  con- 
tinuity and  connect  its  movements.  Many 


of  these  selections  appear  to  have  little 
more  serious  reason  for  standing  where 
they  do  than  that  they  make  a  bright  and 
interesting  spot  in  the  story.  This  if  car- 
ried far  would  be  Fatal  to  the  idea  of  a 
source-book.  The  selections  might,  be 
edited  more  carefully  than  they  are. 
Dates  are  managed  very  loosely.  The 
selection  on  Alfred,  for  example,  begins 
thus  :  "  The  same  year,  after  Easter,  King 
Alfred  .  .  .  made  a  stronghold,"  but 
what  the  "  same  year  "  was  the  reader 
must  learn  for  himself.  The  little  ex- 
planatory prefaces  to  the  sections  are 
often  thin  and  not  very  well  done.  The 
citations  of  the  "  sources  "  which  make 
the  brain-centers  of  the  manual  are  not 
always  as  specific  nor  as  accurate  as  they 
should  be,  unless  Mr.  Lee  has  some  free 
theory  of  editing  text  and  documents  as 
yet  unknown  among  scholars. 

These  remarks  are  offered  more  with 
an  eye  to  the  opportunities  of  a  new  edi- 
tion than  as  a  wholesale  criticism  on  the 
manual,  which  has  far  too  many  good 
points  of  arrangement  and  of  execution 
to  be  put  down  with  a  little  sweeping  crit- 
icism. Mr.  Lee's  introduction  of  the  doc- 
ument, which  in  his  phrase  "  furnish  the 
framework  of  the  history  of  national  de- 
velopment," is  a  fine  addition  to  the  the- 
ory and  art  of  the  "  source-book."  The 
defect  which  haunts  the  "  source-book  " 
is  that  the  links  do  not  come  close  enough 
together.  Mr.  Lee  has  not  greatly  helped 
the  matter  by  adding  new  matter.  It  is 
of  no  use  unless  it  fills  in  the  missing 

links. 

J* 

Verbeck  of  Japan.  By  William  El- 
liot GriMs.  (F.  H.  Revell  Company, 
New  York.  $1.50.)  When  the  revolu- 
tion of  1868  brought  Japan  into  relations 
with  the  outside  world,  one  of  the  things 
that  astonished  Europe  and  America  was 
the  facility  with  which  the  leaders  of  the 
new  empire  adopted  and  adapted  the  best 
of  Western  civilization.  It  was  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  due  to  the  inter- 
course with  the  West,  obtained  by  the 
young  men  who  went  in  such  numbers  to 
"attend  Western  schools.  But  that  only 
partially  answered  the  question,  for  how 
did  they  come  to  go?  The  only  satisfac- 
tory explanation  is  found  in  the  record 
of  a  life.  For  nine  years  before  that  rev- 
olution   a  little  company  of  missionaries 
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had  been  working  their  way  into  Jap-  that  the  practical  precept  to  each  is  to  do 
anese  thought  and  life,  and  one  especial-  what  he  can.  Even  the  master  himself 
ly  had  been  peculiarly  successful  in  at-  is  conceded  to  have  committed,  and  to  be 
tracting  to  himself  a  group  of  young  daily  committing,  the  harrowing  violence 
men,  to  whom  he  taught  the  principles  of  of  using  Government  postage  stamps, 
that  broad  Christianity  which  looks  to  and  to  have  traveled  on  the  tax-sup- 
the  salvation,  not  merely  of  the  individual  ported  highways.  The  matter  of  paying 
soul,  but  of  the  State.  So  marked  was  taxes  on  the  estate  at  Yasnaia  Poliana  is 
Dr.  Verbeck's  success  that  when  the  Gov-  left  in  dark  obscurity.  Tolstoy  is  well- 
ernor  of  Nagasaki  wished  to  establish  a  nigh  as  severe  on  the  Socialists  as  on  the 
school  for  the  training  of  interpreters  he  Conservatives.  Socialism  would  merely 
invited  him  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  substitute  one  form  of  slavery  for  an- 
here  for  several  years  he  trained  the  other,  and,  moreover,  apart  from  the 
young  men  who,  since  then,  have  been  the  moral  objections,  the  scheme  is  utterly 
leaders  in  the  Japanese  Government.  It  impracticable.  Man-made  laws  are  the 
was  he  who  largely  directed  those  who  cause  of  slavery,  and  so  long  as  laws  are 
left  to  study  elsewhere,  and  from  that  made  mankind  will  be  divided  between 
time  until  his  death  he  was  their  trusted  lord  and  master.  The  moral  obligation 
counselor,  and  was  repeatedly  honored  on  each  is  therefore  to  have  no  part  in 
with  every  mark  of  attention.  By  a  the  Government,  either  as  ruler  or  sub- 
singular  mischance  he  had  failed  to  ac-  ject.  When  the  people  refuse  to  pay 
quire  American  citizenship,  after  losing  taxes,  and  the  officials  resign  their  of- 
that  in  Holland,  and  when  in  later  life  fices,  the  reign  of  justice  will  begin.  Such 
he  applied  for  some  political  status  is  the  essence  of  Tolstoyism  as  a  socio- 
found  that  he  was  indeed  "  a  man  with-  political  creed.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
out  a  country."  This  very  fact,  how-  that  it  has  no  appreciable  effect  upon 
ever,  was  the  means  of  securing  for  him  either  the  political  tendencies  or  the  po- 
a  recognition  by  the  Japanese  Govern-  litical  speculations  of  the  time. 
ment,  to  which  before  the  treaties  were 

revised  he  announced  his  loyalty.  With  From  Kingdom  to  Colony.    By  Mary 

all  this  he  was  an  earnest  Christian  mis-  Devereux.      (Boston:    Little,   Brown  & 

sionary,  under  the  Reformed  Church  of  Company.     $1.50.)      A  romance  of  the 

America,  and  did  a  noble  work  for  the  Revolutionary  War,  pleasingly  written, 

spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  for  whom  hY  no  means  exciting,  but  interesting  in 

he  labored.   Japan  of  to-dav  owes  a  great  a  mlld  and  steady  way-     As  a  story  the 

debt  of  gratitude  to  Guido  F.  Verbeck.  Plot  1S  commonplace;  the  charactenza- 

rp         c                       r\        ^              td  tion,  however,  is  good,  and  the  style,  al- 

The    Slavery    of    Our    Times.     By  ^         .-a        j      J P    4. 1             a  ±u        u 

T         r~  7  ,           r        1  .  j    7        a   1  tho  a  trine  redundant  here  and  there,  has 

Leo    Tolstoy       Translated    by    Aylmer  .     fascination.   Most  readers  will  become 

Maude.     (New   York:   Dodd,    Mead   &  .        tient  with  the  slow  movement;  but 

Co.     $1,250     Doubtless  the  final  ethical  in  Fthe  end  a    good    impression    is    left. 

counsel  of  Tols  oyappears  m  this  volume,  yj         the  whof   From  hngdom  to  Col- 

His  views  on  all  the  great  questions,  par-  *  ig  a  fairl    entertaining  historical  tale. 

ticularly  that  of    social    conduct     have  Mn  H           Sandham's  illustrations  for 

changed  but  little,  if  at  all,  since  the  pub-  the  text  are                  d   and  the  publish. 

hcation  of   What  Must  We  Do   Then?  ers  have     iven  the  st          a    handsome 

nearly  fifteen  years  ago.     They  are  here  dress 
reiterated,  with   new  applications.     The 

just  man.  he  holds,  will  take  no  part  di-  The  Sunday  School  Supply  Company, 

rectly  or  indirectly,  in  government;  nor  0f  London,  issues  a  neat,  limp-covered 

pay  taxes ;  nor  accept  salary,  pension  or  edition  of  the  Holy  Bible,  in  which  the 

reward  paid  out  of  taxes,  nor,  finally,  will  New  Testament  is  printed  before  the  Old 

he  appeal  to  Government  for  the  protec-  Testament.     It  is  meant  to  be  a  compact 

tion  of  himself,  his  family  or  his  property,  teachers'  Bible,  and  has  maps,  etc.,  in  the 

The  wide  sweep  of  this  doctrine  is  lim-  appendix.     There  is  much  to  be  said  for 

ited    somewhat    by    the    translator    and  this  transposition  of  the  two  Testaments, 

friend  and  disciple  of  the  author,  who  It  puts  that  which  we  value  most,  which 

admits  that  entire  renunciation  of  force  is  permanent,  before  that  which  has  in 

is    impossible,    and    declares,    therefore,  good  part  passed  away. 
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Maurice  Thompson. 

We  deeply  regret  to  be  compelled  to 
announce  to  our  readers  the  death  of 
Maurice  Thompson,  of  Crawfordsville, 
Ind.,  for  about  fifteen  years  a  non-resi- 
dent member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
The  Independent,  during  which  time 
he  has  supplied  a  large  part  of  its  re- 
views of  books  in  the  departments  of 
poetry,  romance  and  general  belles 
lettres.  Besides  innumerable  book  re- 
views, and  numbers  of  unsigned  edi- 
torials, we  find  253  articles  and  poems 
from  his  pen  since  1883.  From  these  our 
readers  have  come  to  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  his  style,  and,  what  is 
much  more,  with  his  character ;  for  there 
are  very  few  men  that  write  their  soul 
out  so  plain  as  did  Maurice  Thompson. 

And  yet  there  was  much  in  Maurice 
Thompson  that  the  reader  of  his  purely 
literary  works  would  not  know.  One 
would  know  from  his  enthusiasm  for 
birds  and  hills  and  fields  that  he  was  a 
nature-lover  and  something  of  a  natu- 
ralist; but  there  was  no  such  display  of 
learning  as  would  give  ground  for  sus- 
picion that  he  was  educated  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer, was  for  some  time  chief  engineer 
of  a  railroad,  and  was  for  fourteen  years 
the  State  geologist  for  Indiana.  There 
was  much  that  he  knew  that  he  never 
told  to  the  large  untechnical  public,  will- 
ing as  he  was  to  make  very  plain  to  them 
his  esthetic  tastes  and  his  ethical  princi- 
ples. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  born  in  Indiana 
in  1844,  and  was  educated  in  Georgia. 
He  was  scarcely  a  grown  boy  when  he 
enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army.  Af- 
ter the  war  he  came  North,  like  so  many 
enterprising  Southerners,  and  settled  in 
Indiana,  finally  making  Crawfordsville 
his  home.  For  a  while  he  practiced  law, 
and  as  a  Democrat  was  elected  to  the  In- 
diana Legislature,  and  in  1888  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention in  St.  Louis,  which  gave  Mr. 
Cleveland  his  second  nomination.  But 
his  delight  was  in  nature,  not  in  politics. 
His  chief  pleasure  was  in  exploring,  with 
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bow  and  arrow,  not  with  gun,  the  lakes 
and  swamps  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  or 
the  hills  of  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Georgia,  making  lists  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals and  studying  their  habits.  He  was 
the  apostle  of  archery,  and  one  of  his 
books  was  devoted  to  the  witchery  of  the 
bow,  while  a  multitude  of  his  books  and 
descriptive  articles  made  use  of  the  same 
experience.  Of  a  dozen  of  his  volumes 
besides  "  The  Witchery  of  Archery " 
some  were  poems,  like  *'  Songs  of  Fair 
Weather ;  "  some  were  descriptive  of  na- 
ture, like  "  Byways  and  Bird  Notes ;  " 
some  were  literary,  like  "  Ethics  of  Lit- 
erary Art,"  and  some  were  novels,  like 
"  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,"  the  last  of  his 
volumes,  and  the  most  popular  of  all. 

Maurice  Thompson's  articles  in  The 
Independent  were  mostly  either  de- 
scriptive of  scenes  and  events  of  nature, 
or  criticisms  of  literary  tendencies.  In 
either  case  his  literary  style  was  a 
marked  one.  He  was  eminently  read- 
able, because  fresh.  Without  a  particle 
of  effort  or  pretense  he  spoke  in  figure 
and  trope.  One  seemed  to  see  what  he 
saw  because  he  described  it  in  such  pic- 
turesque style.  Who  could  forget  his 
description  of  the  "  dropping  song  "  of 
the  mocking  bird  of  Georgia,  in  "  By- 
ways and  Bird  Notes,"  or  who  could  fail 
to  share  his  keen  enjoyment  of  a  bicycle 
ride  about  the  roads  and  along  the  hedges 
of  Southern  Indiana?  And  yet  it  was 
not  wholly  the  style  of  his  writing;  it 
was  more  even  the  enthusiasm  of  his  own 
enjoyment  than  the  delicacy  of  his  lit- 
erary art  that  gave  enjoyment  to  his 
readers.  In  one  of  his  essays  he  says 
that  he  played  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
he  also  worked.  When  he  went  camp- 
ing he  spent  the  morning  in  study  and 
the  afternoon  in  hunting;  and  when  he 
was  at  home  he  did  the  same;  but  not 
with  the  gun,  for  he  could  use  the  bow 
almost  as  well  as  other  men  could  use 
the  fowling  piece.  In  a  private  letter  he 
told  us  that  the  only  games  he  did  not 
play  were  golf  and  poker. 

Thus  the  freshness  of  his  style  was 
in  good  part  due  to  the  fact  that  he  lived 
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so  near  to  nature.     It  was  this  that  made  that  shall  fit  the  age  which  is  ever  renew- 

him  so  fond  of  the  father  of  Greek  pas-  ing  itself. 

toral  poetry,  Theocritus.     He  found  in  ^ 

Theocritus  a  kindred  spirit,  no  Latin  imi-  Jh     Sources  of  Great  Fortunes. 

tator,  but  an  original  poet  of  fields  and  ^ 

flocks  and  honey-sweet  apples.     And  so  The  good   little   boy   goes  to   school 

he  enjoyed  the  old  English,  and  perhaps  every  morning  and  is  instructed  in  vari- 

still  more  the  early  French  poets,  Chau-  ous  branches  of  useful  knowledge  by  an 

cer    and    Villon ;    for    while    he    was    a  unmarried  lady  teacher,  who,  in  her  day, 

scholar  of  the  classic  in  old  and  new  lit-  was  a  good  little  girl.     The  good  lady 

eratures,  it  was  the  genuine,  the  original,  teacher  does  not  limit  her  efforts  to  en- 

not  yet  conventionalized,  that  appealed  to  lighten  the   little   boy  by  any   artificial 

him.  scheme  of  studies.     She  not  only  hears 

And  this  comes  very  close  to  his  chief  him  read,  and  shows  him  how  to  figure, 

concern  in  literary  art.     He  was  one  of  but  she  also  tells  him  a  great  many  things 

those  who  believed  most  passionately  in  about  mankind,  and  sows  in  his  mind 

the   riming  of  beauty   and   duty.     This  the  seeds  of  virtue.     She  tells  him  that 

appeared  both  in  his  signed  articles  and  when  he  is  grown  up  to  be  a  man  he  will 

in    his    anonymous    reviews.       Nothing  get  rich,  if  he  is  industrious  and  prudent, 

would  arouse  him  to  such  indignation  as  and  that  he   will  be  honored  by  other 

a  novel  that  made  light  of  domestic  vir-  grown  up  men  if  they  discover  that  he 

tue.     No  literary  skill  would  save  such  a  is  truthful  and  honest  in  all  his  business 

story  from  his  scorn,  which  he  expressed  transactions.     And  so,  after  a  while,  the 

in  no  measured  terms.     What  was  mor-  good  little  boy  goes  forth  into  the  big, 

ally  ugly  to  him  could  not  be  beautiful,  bad  world,  believing  in  his  innocent  heart 

It  was  the  romantic  that  he  admired,  not  that  great  fortunes  are  the  lot  of  those 

the  unfeeling  description  of  life  as  it  is,  who  have   cultivated   the  habits  of  the 

whether  good  or  bad.       He  wanted  it  ant  and  have  taken  their  moral  philoso- 

good  and  sweet  and  pure.     It  was  this  phy  from  the  persuasive  lips  of  unmar- 

influence  that  we  valued  in  him — some-  ried  lady  teachers. 

thing  that  the  decadents  would  think  No  sooner  has  the  good  little  boy 
quite  too  Philistine,  but  which  we  be-  grown  big  enough  to  obtain  an  office 
lieved  to  belong  to  true  art  as  well  as  desk  and  a  stool  than  he  discovers  that 
true  morals ;  for  morals  and  art  are  close  politics,  no  less  than  business,  claims  his 
allied.  His  passion  for  goodness  was  attention  as  a  free  born  American  citizen, 
dominant.  He  would  sooner  aim  his  Then  he  learns  that  there  are  wicked 
barbed  arrow  at  an  adulterous  novel  than  men  who  are  variously  described  in  the 
at  a  shrike.  He  would  listen  with  newspapers  as  "Socialists, ""  Anarchists/' 
charmed  ear  to  a  pure  story  of  domestic  "  Populists,"  "  agitators,"  and  all  sorts 
love  as  he  would  to  the  meadow-lark's  of  other  dreadful  things.  He  ascertains 
song.  that  "  Socialists"  have  never  been  proper- 
While  yet  strong  to  tramp  the  woods  ly  instructed  by  unmarried  lady  teachers, 
and  bend  the  bow,  at  the  acme  of  his  lit-  and  they  somehow  have  come  to  believe 
erary  power,  when  "  Alice  of  Old  Vin-  that  great  fortunes  are  acquired  by  dis- 
cennes  "  was  just  bringing  him  added  honesty,  but  especially  by  the  enjoyment 
fame,  when  his  place  was  confessed  as  of  great  opportunities  to  "  skin  "  a  help- 
one  of  the  best  and  truest  of  the  liter-  less  public.  These  ignorant  and  danger- 
ary  forces  of  his  generation,  he  has  been  ous  beings — as  the  good  young  man 
removed  to  other  singing  fields  of  ama-  gathers  from  the  newspapers — assert 
ranth  and  asphodel  which  his  Christian  that  great  and  good  men  who  have  been 
faith  held  dear.  But  a  multitude  of  his  elected  to  State  legislatures,  or  even  to 
affectionate  readers  have  learned  his  love  Congress,  have  corruptly  granted  fran- 
of  the  decent  and  true,  and  his  detesta-  chises  of  enormous  value  to  insatiate  cap- 
tion of  the  indecent  and  false.  To  The  italists,  and  have  exempted  corporations 
Independent  his  loss  would  seem  irrep-  from  the  taxation  that  falls  upon  guile- 
arable,  did  we  not  know  that  each  best,  less  agriculturists  and  other  people  of 
when  past,  makes  room  for  a  new  best  limited  means,  who  have  tried  to  live  up 
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to  the  maxim  that  "  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,"  and  have  been  careful  not  to 
commit  perjury,  or  even  to  lie  at  all, 
about  their  taxable  estate. 

Of  course,  the  good  young  man  who 
remembers  the  teachings  of  his  good 
little  boyhood  is  shocked  by  this  dis- 
covery that  fellow-citizens,  whose  votes 
have  to  be  counted  just  like  his  own,  can 
say  such  monstrous  things  about  good 
capitalists,  who,  as  he  well  knows,  have 
become  rich — as  his  lady  teacher  ex- 
plained— by  industry  and  prudence.  He 
decides  that  he  will  devote  all  the  leisure 
time  that  he  can  spare  from  diligent  at- 
tention to  business  to  exposing  the  wick- 
ed sophistries  of  all  Socialists,  and  other 
agitators,  who  try  so  to  poison  disaf- 
fected minds. 

As  time  wears  on  the  good  young  man 
makes  another  and  even  more  painful 
discovery.  He  finds  that  there  are  ribald 
persons  among  his  acquaintances  in  the 
boarding  house  who  hold  a  third  and 
absolutely  iniquitous  view  of  the  sources 
of  great  fortunes.  These  unprincipled 
youth — as  he  gathers  from  their  vain  and 
wicked  conversation — believe  or  profess 
to  believe  that  rich  men  have  made  most 
of  their  wealth  by  gambling.  The  good 
young  man's  ears  become  wonted  to  such 
unholy  words  as  "ticker,"  and  "  flier,"  and 
"  margin."  For  a  time  they  mystify  him, 
but  presently  he  infers  that  they  belong 
to  the  argot  of  "  fast "  men,  who  love 
to  exhibit  to  the  innocent  an  unhallowed 
knowledge  of  "  antes,"  "  bluffs,"  "  calls," 
and  so  on,  which  they  certainly  did  not 
acquire  from  unmarried  lady  teachers 
in  childhood  hours.  The  good  young 
man  now  resolves  that  he  will  not  only 
expose  the  delusions  of  the  Socialists, 
but  will  also  take  a  class  in  the  Sunday 
school,  to  warn  youth  against  the  moral 
danger  of  listening  to  companions  who 
profess  to  know  more  than  any  man 
ought    to    know    about    "  tickers "    and 


margins. 


And  all  this  while  the  good  young 
man  is  forgetting  that,  in  the  school 
where  he  whiled  away  the  drowsy  hours 
of  his  good  little  boyhood,  there  were 
schoolmates  whom  the  lady  teacher  used 
to  speak  of  as  "  bad  "  little  boys.  At 
recess  they  would  get  behind  the  stone 
wall  and  match  pennies.  More  than  once 
they  made  holes  or  rings  in  the  dirt  and 
played   marbles    for   "  keeps."       It   was 


even  rumored  that  they  were  once  caught 
with  a  pack  of  cards  and  an  outfit  of 
glass  "  alleys  "  which,  for  the  time  being, 
were  described  as  "  chips."  Forgetting 
all  this,  the  good  young  man,  of  course, 
is  not  reflecting  that  possibly  these  same 
bad  boys,  grown  up  like  himself  to  man- 
hood, are  now,  as  farmers,  or  village 
tradesmen,  or  rural  practitioners  of  law 
or  medicine,  much  employed  from  day 
to  day  in  watching  the  "  quotations  "  and 
taking  an  occasional  "  chance  on  the  mar- 
ket." 

At  length,  however,  such  a  reflection 
is  forced  upon  the  good  young  man  by 
the  "  vicissitudes  "  of  his  business  career. 
He  goes  sorrowfully  home  one  night, 
conscious  of  integrity,  but  knowing  that 
he  has  been  "  pinched."  The  lady  teach- 
er never  made  him  spell  that  word,  but 
he  has  picked  up  some  knowledge  by 
his  own  efforts.  And  now,  for  the  first 
time,  Satan  sows  tares  across  the  up- 
turned furrows  of  his  soul.  He  begins 
to  doubt.  Can  he  any  longer  feel  so 
sure  that  vast  wealth  is  the  reward  of  in- 
dustry and  thrift?  He  dares  ask  him- 
self whether,  if  he  could  analyze  certain 
gigantic  fortunes,  he  might  not  find  in 
them  unearned  increments,  that,  of  right, 
belong  to  the  public.  Under  his  breath 
he  even  mutters  a  suspicion  that  fortunes 
augment  by  voluntary  contributions  from 
millions  of  whilorh  schoolboy  players 
for  "  keeps,"  grown  up  now  into  a  pop- 
ulation of  "  suckers."  "  Is  this  the  rea- 
son," he  cries  in  his  misery,  "  that  brok- 
ers spare  not  nor  pity?  Do  they  think 
that  he  who  loses  is  necessarily  a  fool 
player  in  an  unrighteous  game,  fit  only 
to  be  '  pinched  ?  '  Are  we,  after  all,  a 
nation  of  gamblers?  And  is  this  the 
curious  reason  why  the  rich  are  envied 
more  than  they  are  admired  or  detested? 
Is  envy  only  an  emotional  phase  of  a  be- 
lief in  luck — just  plain,  ordinary, 
gambler's  luck  ?  " 

A  bad  young  man,  we  know,  might 
be  led  astray  by  Mephistopheles  through 
such  wily  suggestions  as  these ;  but  good 
young  men  are  safe.  Under  business 
adversity  they  sometimes  become  more 
perspicacious,  but  never  less  upright. 
As  our  good  young  man  grows  old  and 
wise  he  doubtless  will  "  broaden  his 
horizon,"  but  he  will  remain  good. 
Never  forgetting  the  precepts  of  his  un- 
married lady  teacher,  he  may,  none  the 
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less,  add  to  his  industry  "  enterprise," 
and  to  enterprise  "  sagacity,"  and  to  sa- 
gacity "  financial  genius,"  to  the  end  that 
he  shall  become  not  merely  rich,  but 
even,  in  his  generation,  "  a  public  bene- 
factor." 


Winter  in  the  Country. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  winter  has,  in 
the  country,  lost  some  of  the  peculiar 
charms  that  were  associated  with  great 
broad  and  flat  farm  houses ;  with  huge 
kitchens,  brick  ovens,  and  all  sorts  of  in- 
dustries, from  cooking  to  spinning,  and 
weaving  and  candle-dipping.  Those  old- 
fashioned  days  were  in  a  way  ideal  and 
idyllic.  The  poetry  of  labor  was  never 
better  rimed.  Co-operation  is  not  a 
modern  novelty,  for  there  it  was  in  its 
perfection  under  those  great  sloping 
roofs.  All  the  stages  of  a  year's  evolu- 
tion were  marked  by  kindly  helpfulness 
through  the  neighborhood.  Even  the  ap- 
ples could  not  be  pared  without  a  friend- 
ly bee ;  while  the  husking  of  corn,  as  well 
as  the  raising  of  a  house,  or  the  planting 
and  reaping  called  together  the  whole 
population.  Little  was  known  or  cared 
of  the  world  abroad.  Their  world  was 
rarely  more  than  ten  miles  in  diameter. 
Few  knew  of  a  city  except  by  rumor; 
and  nobody  then  cared  to  give  up  his 
country  home  for  town  life.  Content- 
ment was  the  first  characteristic  of  coun- 
try life  before  the  steam  age. 

Everything  has  conspired  to  put  out 
those  quiet,  contracted,  but  thoroughly 
human  days.  The  world  is  in  a  flux  of 
restlessness.  Siberia  has  come  to  be 
nearer  to  us  to-day  than  Boston  or  New 
York  was  to  our  fathers.  Yet  the  coun- 
try has  still  a  winter's  charm  that  is  pe- 
culiarly its  own — and  delightfully  rich 
in  both  prose  and  poetry.  "  The  old  is 
forever  gone ;  but  what  is  the  new  but  the 
old  enlarged  and  improved  ?  "  There  has 
come  over  the  hills  and  the  still  valleys 
a  large  part  of  what  were  at  one  time 
city  advantages — the  noise  only  being 
left  out.  The  farm  house  has  the  trolley 
and  the  telephone ;  and  the  farm  wife, 
when  lonely,  can  call  up  her  neighbors 
for  miles  around,  and  sit  down  to  a  world 
as  cheery  as  her  city  friends — as  social  as 
if  the  homes  elbowed  each  other. 

The  change  which  has  gone  on  does 


not  exclude  the  old  broad  sweep  of  glis- 
tening snow,  and  the  shout  of  the  boy 
coasters.  Nor  does  it  in  any  way  drive 
away  animal  life  and  bird  life.  The 
country  home  still  has  this  closeness  to 
nature.  The  partridge  drums,  and  the 
rabbit  is  in  the  hedges.  "  These  are  the 
most  simple  and  indigenous  animal  prod- 
ucts ;  ancient  and  venerable  families ; 
known  to  antiquity  as  to  modern  times — 
of  the  very  hue  and  substance  of  nature, 
nearest  allied  to  leaves  and  to  one  an- 
other." You  cannot  find  a  country  site, 
not  half  town,  where  winter  has  not  a  lib- 
eral provision  of  these  sly  and  shy,  half 
wild,  half  tame  creatures.  Those  who 
love  bird  life  may  always  have  enough 
of  it  for  winter  as  well  as  summer — 
chicadees  and  nuthatches  with  wood- 
peckers, pine  grosbeaks  and  wax  wings. 
Tie  a  few  not  too  meatless  bones  to 
your  trees  or  window  sashes,  and  these 
beautiful  friends  will  come  close  to  you 
and  show  themselves  every  day  of  the 
coldest  winter.  Happily  the  desire  to 
hunt  and  destroy  animal  life  is  rapidly 
passing  out  of  our  country  boys.  There 
is  a  new  desire  awakening  to  know  ani- 
mal life  more  thoroughly,  to  make  it 
more  welcome  and  companionable.  The 
place  and  the  services  of  the  birds  are 
better  understood ;  and  you  will  find  little 
Audubon  Societies  springing  up  every- 
where. The  whole  spirit  of  the  country 
home  is  more  gentle,  refined  and  loving. 
It  is  no  longer  thought  to  be  an  essential 
to  pleasure  that  the  pain  of  some  lower 
creature  shall  be  involved. 

A  warm  day  now  and  then  in  mid-win- 
ter calls  out  remarkable  beauties  and 
warms  the  blood  to  enjoy  them  with 
complete  satisfaction.  On  such  days  you 
will  be  sure  to  hear  a  blue  jay,  jabbering 
in  your  hemlocks — not  much  in  sight, 
but  when  he  shows  himself  he  is  so  royal 
in  color  and  crown  that  you  forget 
his  Mephistophelean  character — a  truly 
wicked  bird.  But  as  you  get  tired  of  his 
impudent  scofdings,  behold  he  begins  to 
sing;  and  he  can  sing  well,  if  he  only 
will.  How  like  a  robin !  You  are  en- 
chanted, for  in  all  the  years  round  there 
is  nothing  so  thrilling  as  that  clear,  sharp 
note  that  the  robin  sends  out  when  the 
winter  is  breaking  into  spring.  Again 
and  again !  It  is  some  time  before  you 
are  awake  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  a 
real  robin  that  you  hear.     There  is  rare- 
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ly  a  winter  when  there  are  not  stray 
robins  with  us  in  our  Northern  homes. 
How  they  come  to  be  left  by  the  migrat- 
ing flocks  it  is  hard  to  say.  Only  if  you 
have  many  evergreens  about  your  home- 
stead and  lawns  you  can  be  pretty  cer- 
tain that  some  time  in  mid-winter  a 
robin's  note  will  come  out  from  them. 
And  now  a  warm  day  has  led  redbreast 
to  give  you  a  bit  of  a  song — not  so  full 
and  cheery  as  after  a  June  shower,  but 
an  optimistic  note  or  two,  mixed  with  a 
longing  whistle  for  spring  to  come  down 
upon  us. 

Even  the  quiet  of  country  life  has 
about  it  something  wonderfully  compan- 
ionable. Thoreau  says  that  after  a  win- 
ter's night  he  always  awoke  with  the  im- 
pression that  a  question  had  been  put  to 
him,  which  he  had  been  trying  to  an- 
swer— as  what?  how?  when?  where? 
When  he  got  wide  awake  he  found  that  it 
was  dawning  nature,  in  which  is  all  life, 
looking  in  at  his  windows,  full  of  inter- 
rogation. Nature  is  always  inquisitive; 
but  peculiarly  so  in  winter.  We  get  in 
the  way  of  hearing  not  only  sounds,  but 
thoughts — so  a  countryman  as  he  gets  old 
is  apt  to  converse  with  himself — he  be- 
comes a  multifold  self. 

However  beautiful  the  country  may  be 
in  summer,  a  lover  of  nature  realizes  that 
one-half  would  be  missed  but  for  win- 
ter. Now  the  trees,  throwing  off  all  the 
superfluous  and  temporary,  show  what 
they  really  are ;  and  it  is  a  wonderful 
display.  No  two  varieties  are  built  alike. 
You  get  nearer  the  Creator's  meaning. 
You  go  back  into  the  world  of  ideas. 
Leaves  are  clothes — they  can  be  shed  as 
often  as  the  year  comes  around  for  a  new 
suit;  but  the  character  of  the  tree  is 
something  more  persistent — it  remains 
after  the  foliage  goes  down  to  another 
service.  You  will  know  the  tree,  its 
fiber,  its  snap,  its  persistence,  its  utilities 
best  when  it  stands  with  its  arms  bare, 
showing  its  knuckles  and  defying  the 
blast.  The  elm,  you  see  now,  is  not  at  all 
at  heart  a  maple;  its  spirit  is  to  swing 
out  its  arms  in  a  social  way,  and  its  limbs 
you  find  are  full  of  birds*  cradles.  See 
how  absolutely  erect  the  magnolia 
stands;  it  will  not  bend  nor  flinch  from 
perpendicular  stiffness;  but  the  birches 
are  full  of  compromises,  bending  and 
pliant  to  public  demands.  There  is  as 
much  individuality  in  the  vegetable  as  in 


the  animal  world.  Note  how  even  the 
elbows  of  the  apple  tree  differ  from  those 
of  the  maple.  They  are  made  to  hold  up 
a  big  crop  of  that  most  noble  fruit. 

In  March  comes  the  pine  grosbeak — 
the  winter  robin — a  beautiful  bird,  and  a 
very  cheery  neighbor.  Now  you  should 
have  on  your  lawns  a  good  supply  of  high 
bush  cranberries ;  and  you  will  see  that 
they  are  not  only  beautiful  bushes,  but 
that  they  serve  in  nature's  economy  to 
bring  to  you  those  that  would  otherwise 
be  strangers,  and  to  feed  hungry  trav- 
elers. These  grosbeaks  are  the  only  birds 
that  pick  up  from  the  snow  what  berries 
are  carelessly  dropped.  By  all  means 
study  this  economy  that  fits  together  man, 
tree,  bush,  berry,  bird  and  beast.  It  is  a 
wondrous  social  world  when  we  do  but 
once  find  it  out.  And  then  shall  we  stop 
short  of  the  conviction  that  we,  that  is,  all 
of  us,  live  in  Him,  and  move  in  Him,  and 
have  our  being  in  Him. 

Revision  of  the  Tariff. 

The  real  significance  of  the  recent 
introduction  in  the  House  of  a  bill  to 
repeal  a  considerable  part  of  the  tariff 
on  iron  and  steel  products  is  suggested 
by  the  prominence  and  associations  of  the 
Representative  who  asks  Congress  to 
take  the  action.  Mr.  Babcock  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee,  the  leading  member  of 
the  Wisconsin  delegation,  and  a  shrewd 
politician.  He  believes  that  the  people 
will  soon  demand  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
and  the  repeal  of  the  duties  which  are 
now  imposed  on  foreign  goods  like  those 
the  production  of  which  in  this  country 
is  partly  or  wholly  controlled  by  combi- 
nations of  manufacturers.  His  own 
party,  he  thinks,  should  have  the  credit 
of  enforcing  this  demand  by  legislation 
of  a  conservative  character,  not  at  va- 
riance with  its  policy  in  the  past,  but 
adapted  to  the  new  conditions.  If  an 
industry  has  ceased  to  need  protective 
duties,  he  would  withdraw  them.  He 
would  hasten  the  repeal  of  such  duties, 
if  there  be  evidence  that  combinations 
are  using  them  to  compel  the  American 
people  to  pay  for  American  products 
prices  higher  than  those  for  which  the 
same  American  products  are  sold  abroad. 
In  this  he  represents  the  convictions  and 
desires  of  many  men  of  his  own  party, 
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especially  in  what  is  called  the  Middle 
West ;  and  his  bill  may  be  the  forerun- 
ner of  an  irresistible  movement  for  tariff 
revision. 

The  bill  was  suggested  by  the  pending 
negotiations  for  the  addition  of  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company  to  a  great  asso- 
ciation composed  of  several  of  the  in- 
corporated combinations  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry;  and  it  is  designed,  the 
author  of  it  says,  to  give  consumers  re- 
lief from  the  exactions  of  that  projected 
association.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
said  about  the  economies  of  combination, 
a  great  many  people,  taking  Mr.  Bab- 
cock's  point  of  view,  prefer  to  think  of 
the  exactions  which  the  suppression  of 
competition  enables  a  combination  to 
make.  Combination  permits  economies 
which  should — and  in  many  cases  do — 
reduce  the  cost  of  production;  but  con- 
sumers are  slow  to  admit  that  they  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  them.  They  are  more 
deeply  impressed  by  known  instances  of 
exaction  than  by  evidence  that  in  the 
long  run  the  massing  of  capital  under 
intelligent  direction  reduces  the  price. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  will  be  followed  by  more 
than  a  temporary  advance  of  prices ;  for 
the  projected  association  will  not  monop- 
olize those  branches  of  the  industry  in 
which  its  component  corporations  are 
engaged.  Control  or  ownership  of  60 
per  cent,  of  the  Lake  Superior  ore  out- 
put, of  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
annual  product  of  the  simpler  forms  of 
steel,  and  of  similar  proportions  of  out- 
put in  more  advanced  departments  of 
manufacture,  does  not  constitute  mon- 
opoly. But  it  is  true  that  by  agreements 
with  other  corporations  the  projected 
Billion  Trust,  as  some  have  called  it, 
may  exercise  a  very  great  influence  upon 
the  prices  which  consumers  must  pay. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  pos- 
sible economies  of  association  will  be 
realized,  and  whether,  if  realized,  the 
resulting  benefit  will  be  shared  with  con- 
sumers. 

Undoubtedly,  as  Mr.  Babcock  says, 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  United 
States  has  ceased  to  be  an  infant,  in  need 
of  protection  against  the  invasion  of 
foreign  products.  It  has  become  a  giant. 
The  record  of  its  sales  in  Europe  and 
all    the    neutral    markets    of    the    world 


proves  that  it  no  longer  needs  to  be  de- 
fended in  its  home  market  by  protective 
duties.  Our  enormous  exports  of  steel 
rails  (nearly  $11,000,000  last  year),  pig 
iron,  steel  rods,  tubes,  builders'  hard- 
ware, tools,  and  machinery,  make  our 
so-called  protective  tariff  on  such  prod- 
ucts an  absurdity. 

If  these  duties  are  no  longer  protect- 
ive, are  they  in  any  way  injurious  to  the 
American  people?  We  think  they  are, 
so  far  as  they  are  abused  by  combina- 
tions that  make  them  serve  as  instru- 
ments to  support  prices  fixed  by  agree- 
ment for  the  home  market.  There  is 
evidence  that  some  American  manufac- 
turers are  selling  their  goods  abroad 
now,  as  they  have  sold  them  in  the  past, 
at  prices  lower  than  those  which  they 
demand,  and  are  enabled  by  combination 
to  exact,  in  this  country.  The  Ameri- 
can consumer  can  never  be  convinced 
that  the  business  of  those  who  supply 
his  wants  ought  to  be  conducted  in  this 
way.  He  feels  that  the  manufacturers 
for  the  encouragement  of  whom  he  has 
supported  protective  legislation  and  paid 
taxes  imposed  indirectly  by  that  legisla- 
tion, ought  to  give  him  prices  as  low  as 
those  which  they  give  to  the  foreigner. 
But  the  repeal  of  unnecessary  tariff 
duties  will  yield  little  or  no  relief  if 
the  restraint  of  possible  competition  from 
abroad  cannot  be  applied.  Everybody 
knows  that  foreign  manufacturers  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  would  not  now 
be  able  to  threaten  our  combinations  with 
imports  even  if  the  duties  should  be  re- 
pealed to-morrow.  The  prices  which 
they  must  have  are  too  high,  and  the  cost 
of  their  raw  material  and  labor  will  pre- 
vent any  considerable  reduction  here- 
after. 

As  a  general  principle  the  clear  es- 
tablishment of  an  American  industry's 
power  to  export  great  quantities  of  its 
products  and  sell  them  all  over  the  world 
in  open  competition  with  the  similar 
products  of  other  countries  should 
cause  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  duty  im- 
posed for  the  protection  of  that  industry. 
But  when  the  industry  has  reached  this 
high  stage  of  development  the  removal 
of  the  duty  will  not  surely  prevent  that 
discrimination  in  prices  against  the 
buyer  at  home  about  which  complaint 
is  made,  or  that  exaction — rarely  of  lon^ 
duration — of    excessive    prices     in     the 
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home  market,  from  which  relief  is  sought 
by  such  legislation.  Our  tariff  ought  to 
be  revised.  There  are  duties  in  it  that 
should  be  cut  off,  and  others  that  should 
be  lowered ;  but  the  effect  of  a  reason- 
able revision  upon  the  great  iron  and 
steel  corporations  would  probably  be  dis- 
appointing to  many  who  think  these  or- 
ganizations would  be  greatly  disturbed 
and  severely  restrained  by  it. 

The  Northfield  Extension  Work. 

The  Rev.  J.  Campbell  Morgan  modest- 
ly disclaims  all  purpose  of  taking  Mr. 
Moody's  place  at  Northfield,  and  assumes 
only  s'  the  extension  work."  Extension 
work  is  self-defined  as  indoctrination  of 
the  churches  with  the  views  and  aims 
which  Northfield  stands  for.  This  is 
practically  a  new  thing.  Mr.  Moody  was 
a  worker ;  Mr.  Morgan  is  to  be  a  teacher. 
He  will  begin  with  immense  advantages. 
The  "  good  will "  of  the  Northfield  con- 
nection goes  over  to  him.  Of  late  years 
he  was  Mr.  Moody's  chief  reliance  at  the 
summer  assemblies,  and  showed  not  a  lit- 
tle of  the  same  supreme  good  sense.  He 
knows  his  Bible,  and  knows  how  to  teach 
it.  He  has  already  won  the  title  of  "  the 
preachers'  preacher."  To  these  advan- 
tages add  a  singularly  winsome  spirit 
and  manner,  and  it  can  be  understood 
how  to  hear  him  state  his  convictions  is  to 
prefer  believing  all  he  says.  If  such  a 
man  is  to  "  extend  "  the  Northfield  views, 
not  a  little  turns  on  his  own  views ;  for 
all  the  churches  are  expected  to  be  open  to 
him. 

And  with  great  frankness  he  permits 
us  to  know.  A  transient  statement  from 
his  pen,  called  "  The  Keswick  Teaching," 
is  republished  by  the  Revell  Company  as 
a  tract  under  the  title,  "  Exactly  what  is 
Meant  by  Northfield  and  Keswick  Teach- 
ing." To  begin  with,  the  cautious  are 
propitiated  by  the  statement  that  the 
writer  had  never  attended  a  Keswick  con- 
ference, and  a  good  many  readers  will 
relish  his  sharp  denunciation  of 

"  the  religious  nomads  whose  ears  are  ever 
itching  for  a  new  thing  and  who  settle  down 
upon  the  pastors  and  churches  with  their  latest 
fad  and  a  supreme  evidence  of  their  own  carnal 
nature." 

The  misguided  persons  so  picturesquely 
described  will  find  their  beliefs  set  down 
with  similar  explicitness  in  the  introduc- 


tory chapter  of  Mr.  Morgan's  recent 
book,  "  The  Spirit  of  God."  Surely,  he 
will  not  himself  venture  any  novelties, 
nor  startle  us  with  departures  from  sound 
British  sense,  all  after  administering  so 
plump  a  buffet  to  nonsense.  And  yet  it  al- 
most takes  one's  breath  away  to  read  in 
both  the  tract  and  the  book  some  original- 
ities which  neither  the  Keswick  folk  nor 
any  perfectionists  are  in  the  habit  of  ven- 
turing. There  are  certain  unique  inter- 
pretations which  we  pass  over  in  order 
the  sooner  to  ask  what  is  meant  by  the 
statement  of  the  tract  that,  when  "  the 
Holy  Spirit  takes  full  possession  of  the 
whole  being,"  .  .  .  and  is  "  unhin- 
dered in  his  blessed  work  of  transform- 
ing us  into  likeness  to  Christ  .  .  . 
Christian  service  begins  here  and  should 
only  be  attempted  thus."  It  seems  to  be 
the  same  thing  over  again  on  page  227  of 
the  book,  where,  after  discussing  "  ab- 
solute surrender,"  and  "  perpetual  control 
of  the  Spirit,"  and  "  a  great  deal  of  what 
appears  to  be  Christian  work,  but  is  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  power,"  he  writes  by 
way  of  summary  a  sentence  to  which  an 
entire  paragraph  is  given : 

"  No  man  can  live  the  Christian  life,  and  no 
man  can  serve  in  the  Christian  dispensation, 
save  as  he  is  rilled  with  the  Spirit.'' 

When  the  reader  reflects  that  Mr.  Mor- 
gan carefully  distinguishes  being  "  filled 
with  the  Spirit  "  from  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  received  at  regeneration,  says  it  is 
almost  always  later,  and  is  a  gift  con- 
ferred only  after  complete  renunciation 
of  sinning  and  complete  surrender  to 
Christ,  then  both  the  book  and  the  tract 
seem  to  propose  the  bewildering  lesson 
that  a  Christian  who  has  not  received  this 
wonderful  blessing  can  do  no  Christian 
work,  and  is  not  even  at  liberty  to  try. 

"  No  man  can  serve  in  the  Christian 
dispensation  .  .  .  save  as  he  is  filled 
with  the  Spirit."  "  Christian  service  be- 
gins here,  and  should  only  be  attempted 
thus."  It  is  a  staggering  dictum.  It  is 
matched  only  by  a  ruling  the  other  day  of 
a  Philadelphia  common  pleas  judge,  that 
a  patient  had  better  die  than  a  physician 
be  tardy  in  obeying  a  summons !  A 
goodly  number  of  Philadelphia  physi- 
cians have  promptly  announced  that  they 
will  look  after  their  patients  in  emergen- 
cies, and  let  the  cynical  judge  do  his 
worst.  The  only  explanation  we  can 
think  of  as  probable  for  so  strange  an  in- 
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hibition  is  that  sound  sagacity  at  one  mo- 
ment led  Mr.  Morgan  to  recognize  some 
proportion  between  spirituality  and  use- 
fulness ;  but  that  enthusiasm  for  the  won- 
derful gift  of  "  infilling "  hurried  him 
the  next  moment  into  asserting  that  with- 
out such  a  gift  no  Christian  can  do  any 
good,  or  has  a  right  to  try. 

A  sentiment  so  disheartening,  so  revo- 
utionary,  bodes  ill  for  the  Northfield  "  ex- 
tension work."  It  would  require  our 
Sunday  Schools  to  disband  unless  they 
can  find  enough  teachers  filled  with  the 
Spirit ;  and  the  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor would  feel  bound  to  quit  its  en- 
deavors unless  at  the  next  "consecration 
meeting  "  the  members  in  goodly  propor- 
tion gain  "  the  fulness."  Parents,  who 
are  admitted  to  be  regenerate,  altho  they 
have  not  "  got  the  blessing,"  will  not  be 
easily  convinced  that  they  ought  to  give 
over  praying  for  their  children  and  teach- 
ing their  children  to  pray ;  while  pastors, 
who  never  dream  that  they  are  as  far  ad- 
vanced as  all  hold  Mr.  Morgan  to  be, 
need  not  think  their  divine  call  is  re- 
voked, or  look  upon  their  toils  as  a  pro- 
fane steadying  of  the  ark ;  nor,  finally, 
will  the  churches,  which  supposed  they 
were  constituted  under  the  Spirit's  com- 
mission and  guidance,  consent  to  relieve 
their  "  unfilled  "  members  from  all  Chris- 
tian duties,  and  then  to  disband,  because 
for  churches,  surely,  as  for  individuals, 
"  Christian  service  begins  here,"  at  the 
'  infilling,"  "  and  should  only  be  attempt- 
ed thus."  To  insist  on  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  Christians  as  they  now  are,  or  to 
seem  so  to  do,  for  the  sake  of  inciting 
them  to  obtain  a  peculiar  fullness  of  the 
Spirit,  which  not  many  of  them  believe 
in,  can  hardly  fail  to  hurt  the  influence  of 
the  able  minister  and  true  saint  whose 
language  seems  unhappily  explicit  and 
depressingly  unmistakable  on  this  point. 
It  would  make  the  Northfield  teaching 
the  last  and  saddest  of  the  many  eager 
and  laborious  schemes  for  elevating  the 
spirituality  of  our  churches.  But  despite 
the  seeming  zeal  of  Mr.  Morgan  to  force 
the  issue  between  absolute  surrender  and 
an  abandonment  of  all  pious  labor,  it 
must  on  every  account  be  hoped  that  this 
exceptionally  trusted  leader  will  know 
how  to  clear  his  teachings  of  so  danger- 
ous an  anomaly,  and  will  even  be  able  to 
state  that  he  did  not  intend  that  his  lan- 
guage should  convey  a  meaning  which  it 


seems  so  studiously  and  repeatedly  to  de- 
clare. 

J* 

Lew  Wallace's  Tribute     T  ...  .,     '   . 

>.  ~,  Lew      Wallace  s 

to  Maurice   Thompson  .,  ,  _ 

tribute  to  Maurice 
Thompson,  in  The  Indianapolis  News, 
we  quote  the  following  extract  which  il- 
lustrates a  phase  of  his  rural  life  which 
we  had  not  mentioned : 

"  He  was  a  fisherman  as  well  as  a  hunter. 
What  times  we  have  had  after  young  bass  on 
the  ripples  of  Sugar  Creek.  Ah!  that  they  wiil 
never,  never  come  again !  He  despised  the  pole 
fixed  in  the  mud  by  the  shore,  carrying  a  line 
with  squirming,  struggling  minnow,  half-im- 
paled on  the  hook.  Nor  less  did  he  indulge  a 
manly  contempt  for  the  louted,  lazy  pot-fisher, 
hiding  in  the  grass  behind  the  pole,  or  asleep  in 
the  shade  of  the  overhanging  sycamore.  The 
rod  was  his  supreme  felicity — the  rod  and  the 
insensate  fly.  And  how  he  could  manage  them  ! 
With  what  unerring  instinct — or  was  it  calcu- 
lating judgment? — he  knew  exactly  where  to 
cast.  With  what  accuracy  the  line  shot  invis- 
ibly out.  With  what  grace  he  let  it  go  its 
length,  now  over  the  ripple  into  the  foaming 
pool,  now  under  a  leafy  limb.  With  what  fur- 
ther grace,  when  the  distance  was  covered,  the 
fly  would  slow  in  its  flashing  outgo,  and,  in- 
stead of  plunging  into  the  water  and  frighten- 
ing the  game.,  flutter  above  it  an  instant,  then 
settle  down,  never  a  living  moth  so  lightly,  and 
with  such  enticing  simulation  of  natural  action. 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  it  will  be  long  before  I 
realize  that  Maurice  Thompson  is  dead — not 
merely  because  he  was  poet,  romancist,  critic, 
philosopher,  man  of  material  affairs,  associate, 
friend.  There  has  been  a  little  coterie  of  men 
and  women  welded  together  in  a  patriotism  not 
entirely  appreciated,  and  working  ever  so  deftly 
and  successfully  to  lift  Indiana  out  of  the 
depths,  and  set  her  high  up  in  the  world  of  lit- 
erature ;  and  Maurice  Thompson  was  one  of  the 
coterie.  The  work  will  go  on  without  him,  but 
his  trenchant  pen,  clear  intellect  and  brave 
heart — them  we  shall  miss,  and  pray  for,  as  the 
years  go  by,  the  battle  still  in  progress." 

.T    .     ,       It   is   still   impossible   for 
Mrs.  Nations  rjLl  .    , 

p  us  to  approve  the  violent 

course  of  Mrs.  Nation  and 
her  feminine  associates  of  the  hatchet, 
and  her  retinue  of  boys  and  men  that 
follow  and  protect  the  women  in  the 
advance.  When  we  say  that  it  is  not 
pretty  for  women,  trusting  to  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  their  sex,  to  go  on 
marauding  expeditions,  even  for  a  good 
cause,  while  the  men  hang  behind,  we 
have  said  the  smallest  part  of  the  truth. 
The  lesson  which  is  taught  to  children 
of  lawlessness  fighting  lawlessness  is  a 
bad  one.     We  can  expect  a  crop  of  vio- 
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knee  and  mob  law  to  follow.  For  these  Po  Leo  on  The  Pope's  encyclical  on 
are  simple  mobs,  for  a  good  cause,  as  sodaHsm0"  Christian  Democracy  is  a 
all  mobs  think  their  cause  is  good.  Chil-  downright  condemnation  of 
dren  follow  the  example  of  their  elders,  what  is  usually  called  Socialism,  and  a 
and  throw  stones  through  druggists'  recognition  of  the  permanency  of  a  social 
windows,  while,  leaving  the  open  sa-  system  in  which  there  should  be  upper 
loons,  the  bands  of  women  beat  down  and  lower  classes.  He  calls  it  "  an  ex- 
the  doors  of  barns  and  storage  houses  travagance  of  wickedness  "  "  to  put  the 
in  which  they  suspect  that  liquors  have  supreme  power  of  the  State  in  the  hands 
been  concealed,  and  destroy  private  prop-  of  the  common  people,  in  such  sort  that, 
erty.  All  this  cannot  be  properly  de-  all  distinctions  of  rank  being  abolished 
fended.  What  we  say  to  a  Georgia  mob  and  every  citizen  made  equal  to  every 
that  would  hang  or  burn  to  death  a  other,  all  might  have  equal  access  also 
negro  we  say  to  a  Kansas  mob  of  to  the  good  things  of  life,  the  law  of 
women  that  would  destroy  the  saloon  lordship  to  be  abolished,  private  for- 
that  does  as  much  evil.  Let  the  nuisance  tunes  confiscated  and  even  socialization 
be  suppressed,  let  the  lawbreakers  be  of  the  appliances  of  labor  carried  out." 
punished,  by  the  legally  constituted  au-  Christian  Democracy,  on  the  other  hand, 
thorities,  not  by  unauthorized  volunteers,  should,  he  says,  "  keep  the  right  of  hav- 
If  the  people  will  not  elect  sheriffs  and  ing  and  holding  inviolate,"  and  "  main- 
constables  that  do  the  work,  then  agi-  tain  the  diversity  of  ranks  which  properly 
tate.  Let  Mrs.  Nation  take  the  stump ;  belongs  to  a  well  ordered  State,"  while  it 
let  her  and  her  associates  stir  the  con-  "  has  regard  to  the  temporal  advantage 
science  of  the  people  and  keep  within  of  the  lower  orders."  True  Christian 
the  law.  Democracy,   he   says,   fits   all    forms   of 

^  government,  and  must  be  obedient  to  the 

-.      .    .    ,.        What  is  morality  for  in-  laws  of  .State  and  Church.     He  presses 

Discriminating    dividuals    ig    gaid    tQ    be  alms-giving  and  the  support  of  benevolent 

Duties  morality  for  nations  •  but  institutions,  the  practice  of  thrift  and  the 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  with  finance,  control  of  morality  and  religion,  which 
The  tariff  law  requires  the  Secretary  alone  can  produce  prosperity.  The 
of  the  Treasury  to  put  an  extra  duty  on  Christian  Democracy  which  the  Pope  de- 
sugar  and  other  products  which  other  scribes  is  of  a  very  mild  and  undefined 
nations  offer  to  sell  to  us  for  less  than  tyPe>  and  ms  approval  of  it  is  not  likely 
they  cost,  thus  keeping  up  the  price  here  to  aid  any  reforms,  while  the  condemna- 
to  consumers.  In  individual  trade  if  a  tlon  of  Socialism  seems  to  be  the  real  ob- 
man  should  offer  to  sell  goods  for  less  Ject  of  thls  encyclical, 
than  they  cost,  or  to  give  them  away,  we  ^ 
should  be  glad  to  get  them,  and  think  Employers>  As  tne  English  "  Workmen's 
we  had  done  well.  England  thinks  she  Liability  Compensation  Act  "  has  now 
is  getting  the  profitable  end  of  the  bar-  been  in  operation  for  over 
gain  if  part  of  the  expense  of  the  German  two  years  judgment  may,  in  some  degree, 
or  French  sugar  that  comes  to  her  manu-  be  passed  upon  its  working.  It  will  be 
facturers  of  jams  is  paid  in  bounties  by  remembered  that  the  act  embraces  about 
those  governments.  We  think  differ-  six  million  of  the  thirteen  million  of 
ently.  We  put  on  a  discriminating  duty,  British  workmen.  Its  essential  feature 
so  as  to  make  our  consumers  pay  more,  is  to  provide  a  method  of  compensation 
Then  the  foreign  government — Russia  by  the  employer  for  accidents  that  are 
this  time,  and  Belgium  and  the  rest  to  not  wilful  on  the  employee's  part.  In  an 
follow — put  on  a  retaliatory  tax  of  30  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  Bid- 
per  cent,  on  our  iron  and  steel  products,  letin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Mr.  A. 
to  the  disadvantage  of  their  purchasers,  Maurice  Low  says  that  the  law  has  not 
with  no  one  knows  what  succession  of  worked  without  friction,  but  that  the 
retaliations  to  follow.  It  looks  like  a  friction  is  being  gradually  eliminated, 
war  of  simpletons  to  see  which  can  en-  Its  effect  upon  production  and  profits 
dure  the  most  injury  to  himself;  but  we  cannot  yet  be  stated,  but  it  has  improved 
must  believe  that  it  is  no  such  thing,  the  condition  of  the  laborer,  defined  the 
only  statesmanship.  obligations  of  the  employer  and,  best  of 
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all,  improved  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween capital  and  labor.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  compensation  to  em- 
ployees on  account  of  accident  or  injury 
should  be  reckoned  as  a  regular  factor  in 
the  cost  of  production,  and  therefore 
should  be  paid  by  the  employer.  And  it 
is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  to 
predict  that  in  all  civilized  lands  this 
principle  will  be  of  universal  applica- 
tion before  the  twenty-first  century 
dawns. 


Von  Ketteler's 
Death 


A  most  remarkable  state- 
ment comes  to  us  from  a 
creditable  source  that  the 
death    of    the    German    Minister,    Von 
Ketteler,  at   Peking,   was  generally  re- 
ported from  two  to  four  days  before  it 
actually  happened.     If  such  was  the  case, 
it  would  seem  that  it  had  been  deter- 
mined on  and  was  expected  in  Chinese 
circles.     In  this  connection  a  remarkable 
fact  in  reference  to  his  conduct  has  come 
to  light.     It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  he 
had  deservedly  won  the  hatred  of  the 
Chinese.     One  story  is  that  he  had  in- 
sisted on  the  execution  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  of  certain  Chinese  who  had 
offended    him.     Another    published    re- 
port says  that  before  the  Legations  were 
attacked  he  ordered  the  German  marines 
to  shoot  seven  Chinese  who  were  dancing 
in  the  street.     They  did  so  and  the  seven 
men  were  all  killed.     These  stories  we 
prefer  to  disbelieve,  but  they  are  told  and 
believed  in  Peking;  and  it  is  said  that 
the   plan  of   fortifications   prepared   for 
the  Legations  includes  a  "  Von  Ketteler 
Gate,"   which  will   be   cut  through  the 
wall    of    the    Tartar    city    and    will    be 
beneath  the  spot  where  Baron  Von  Ket- 
teler stood  when  he  gave  the  order  to  his 
marines. 


Federation  of 
Churches 


There  are  now  dozens 
of  local  federations  of 
churches  over  the  country 
that  are  bringing  the  local  churches 
closer  together,  and  one  admirable  State 
organization,  that  in  Maine,  which  em- 
braces the  chief  otherwise  competing 
denominations.  This  last  organization 
ought  to  be  a  pattern  to  other  States, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  it  can  have 
existed  for  half  a  dozen  years  or  more 
without    being   copied    elsewhere.     The 


meeting  held  a  few  days  ago  in  Phila- 
delphia secured  a  National  Federation  of 
Churches  and  Christian  Workers,  per- 
haps more  on  the  line  of  the  local  federa- 
tions that  have  canvassed  a  number  of 
our  cities  and  greatly  strengthened 
churches  by  bringing  to  their  knowledge 
those  that  ought  to  be  connected  with 
them.  This  new  organization,  of  which 
the  New  York  architect,  Mr.  J.  Cleveland 
Cady,  is  president,  and  E.  B.  Sanford, 
D.D.,  secretary,  has  for  its  chief  object 
to  secure  co-operation  among  churches 
and  Christian  workers  in  their  religious 
work.  This  is  rather  indefinite,  and  the 
aim  which  might  well  be  kept  before  the 
Federation  is  very  nearly  that  which  is 
embodied  in  the  League  of  the  Free 
Churches  of  England.  We  need  an  offi- 
cial league  of  our  American  denomina- 
tions which  will  prevent  unseemly 
rivalry  and  yet  not  interfere  with  enter- 
prise. It  is  a  matter  for  especial  gratifi- 
cation that  what  are  in  England  called 
the  Free  Churches  are  not  alone  repre- 
sented in  the  American  Federation,  but 
that  the  Episcopal  Church  is  an  active 
partner. 

France,  of  course,  wants  to  take  charge 
of  the  task  of  securing  reimbursement  for 
the  losses  suffered  by  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries in  China,  and  Monsignor  Fa- 
vier,  Bishop  of  Peking,  will  arrive  in 
France  in  March,  with  this  in  view.  He 
is  at  present  collecting  information  in 
this  matter.  We  doubt  if  any  mission  so- 
cieties will  refuse  to  receive  indemnity, 
even  if  they  do  not  demand  it. 

J* 
For  the  first  time  since  the  war,  there 
is  not  a  negro  in  the  North  Carolina 
legislature.  It  is  red  shirts,  not  votes, 
that  have  achieved  this  great  result. 
And  the  last  negro  goes  out  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  Representative  White,  of 
the  same  State,  beaten  in  the  same  way, 
and  insulted  by  members  of  his  com- 
mittee, who  would  not  sit  down  to  dinner 
with  him. 

Italy  labors  under  a  terrible  burden 
of  military  expenditure.  The  best  thing- 
she  can  do  would  be  to  withdraw  from 
the  Dreibund  and  cut  down  her  military 
and  naval  budget.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence that  the  young  King  and  his  new 
Cabinet  will  take  this  course. 


FINANCIAL. 


Commercial    War  with    Russia. 

We  shall  be  agreeably  disappointed  if 
the  recent  heavy  increase  of  Russian  tar- 
iff duties  on  certain  classes  of  American 
manufactured  goods  shall  not  be  followed 
by  a  general  European  attack  upon  our 
growing  exports  of  manufactures.  Even 
if  other  countries  do  not  follow  Russia's 
lead  in  this,  however,  the  action  taken  by 
that  great  Power  is  by  itself  a  serious 
matter,  much  to  be  deplored.  The  high- 
er duties  are  imposed  by  the  Russian 
Government  in  retaliation  for  Secretary 
Gage's  order  of  last  week  directing  that 
an  additional  and  countervailing  duty 
of  about  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  be 
collected  at  our  ports  on  shipments  of  re- 
fined sugar  from  Russia,  upon  the  ground 
that  Russia  pays  indirectly  a  bounty  of 
nine-tenths  of  a  cent  on  sugar  for  export. 
The  Russian  consumption  tax  is  sus- 
pended on  sugar  shipped  to  other  coun- 
tries ;  and  Russia  asserts  that  in  this  way 
a  bounty  for  export  is  not  paid.  Secre- 
tary Gage  holds  the  contrary  opinion,  and 
his  order  was  made  under  the  provisions 
of  our  tariff  laws.  The  question  can 
finally  be  determined  only  in  the  courts, 
to  which  a  test  case  will  soon  be  taken  on 
appeal  from  the  action  of  the  customs 
officers.  But  Russia  has  declined  to  wait 
for  such  a  decision;  she  promptly  re- 
sponds to  the  Secretary's  order  by  dou- 
bling her  duties  on  American  machinery 
and  all  American  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel. 

Now,  our  imports  of  Russian  sugar 
last  year  were  only  $340,000,  while  our 
exports  of  locomotives,  steel  rails,  agri- 
cultural implements,  hardware  and  other 
products  of  iron  and  steel  to  that  coun- 
try were  of  great  value,  being  a  large 
part  of  the  total  of  $11,285,000  worth  of 
goods  shipped  to  Russian  ports.  The 
Secretary  should  obey  the  law ;  but  a  law 
which  requires  him  to  imperil  or  destroy 
our  important  and  increasing  export 
trade  with  Russia  in  manufactures  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  tax 
on  the  insignificant  imports  of  Russian 
refined  sugar  should  speedily  be 
amended.  The  growth  of  this  trade  in 
machinery  and  other  steel  products  has 
been  watched  with  deep  interest.  Rus- 
sia's purchases  here,  completed  or  in  con- 
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templation,  of  railway  material,  have  be- 
come so  large  that  she  negotiated  a  loan 
in  New  York  last  year,  leaving  the  pro- 
ceeds on  deposit  to  pay  for  goods 
bought.  Our  manufacturers  have  on 
hand  orders,  not  yet  filled,  for  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  products  to  be  ex- 
ported to  Russia ;  and  this  retaliatory  im- 
position of  duties  must  cause  great  in- 
convenience and  loss.  Moreover,  this 
increase  of  Russian  duties  may  be  ex- 
tended to  other  classes  of  American 
goods ;  and  France  and  Germany, 
alarmed  by  the  American  invasion  of 
their  markets  and  displeased  by  our 
Senate's  refusal  even  to  consider  the  rec- 
iprocity treaties  which  they  have  ap- 
proved, may  decide  that  the  signal  has 
been  given  for  a  general  advance  of 
rates  upon  imports  from  the  United 
States.  Manufacturers  who  must  suf- 
fer by  reason  of  the  successful  appeals 
of  the  combined  sugar  refiners  to  the 
Treasury  Department  should  bestir 
themselves  and  press  upon  the  Senate 
the  necessity  for  action  upon  the  neg- 
lected reciprocal  treaties,  the  suppression 
of  which  has  excited  the  resentment  of 
European  Governments. 

& 

Financial  Items. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany offers  for  subscription  $40,000,000 
first  lien  convertible  4  per  cent,  gold 
bonds,  issued  to  pay  for  the  company's 
purchase  of  Southern  Pacific  stock. 

....  The  Atlantic  Trust  Company,  of 
which  L.  V.  F.  Randolph  is  president 
and  John  Alvin  Young  secretary,  had  to- 
tal assets  on  December  31st  of  $11,097.- 
014.  Its  capital  is  $1,500,000,  and  its 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  over 
$1,000,000. 

....  The  National  Bank  of  North 
America,  of  which  Warner  Van  Norden 
is  president  and  W.  F.  Havemeyer  vice- 
president,  celebrates  its  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary February  26th.  William  F.  Have- 
meyer, who  for  three  terms  was  Mayor 
of  New  York,  was  its  first  president.  The 
total  resources  of  the  bank  amount  to 
over  $18,000,000,  and  its  surplus  and  un- 
divided profits  to  $738,863.  The  capi- 
tal is  $1,000,000. 


INSURANCE. 


Much  Talk  and   No  Action. 

A  daily  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  calls  for  a 
local  fire  insurance  company  of  represent- 
ative size,  which  ought  to  make  money. 
Idle  capital  is  plenty  there,  and  a  good 
and  profitable  field  for  a  company  which 
could  not  only  make  money,  but  be  of 
such  power  as  to  prevent  the  imposition 
of  onerous  rates  by  others ;  and  so  in  the 
forecast  of  this  journal,  Kansas  City 
might  become  "  a  recognized  insurance 
center  as  well  as  a  packing  and  banking 
headquarters." 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  notion  preva- 
lent, fostered  by  some  State  executives 
and  others,  who  "  know  a  great  deal  that 
isn't  so,"  that  fire  insurance  is  profitable. 
We  are  unable  to  see  that  it  is ;  but  some 
few  people  may  suspect  us  of  being  inter- 
ested,because  "an  advocate"  for  the  com- 
panies, and  so  we  will  not  press  the  opin- 
ion. But  nobody  can  deny,  at  least,  that 
fire  underwriting  is  either  profitable  and 
attractive  as  a  business  enterprise, 
or  else  the  contrary ;  it  must  be 
one  or  the  other,  and  as  capital  seeks  it 
or  avoids  it  the  opinon  of  capitalists  may 
be  inferred.  Then  the  fact  that  the  idle 
capital  in  Kansas  City  has  to  be  advised 
by  a  newspaper  writer  and  yet  does  not 
follow  the  advice  (which  is  not  new) 
goes  to  show  that  capitalists  prefer  to 
leave  others  to  make  Kansas  City  the  de- 
sired insurance  center.  A  large  com- 
pany, an  influential  company,  a  profitable 
company,  and  one  that  will  offer  the  boon 
of  rates  which  are  not  "  onerous  " — a 
very  pretty  idea!  But  capital,  always 
eager  for  profitable  employment,  fore- 
goes the  opportunity  and  prefers  idleness. 
The  lines  of  the  picture  do  not  agree  well. 

This  call  for  new  local  companies  is 
old.  Sometimes  people  are  indignant  at 
the  extortionate  rates  and  say  they  will 
forthwith  do  their  own  insurance  at 
home ;  but  they  do  not  start  it  in  an  open 
field.  Existing  companies  do  not  object, 
and  if  they  did  their  objections  would 
not  weigh.  Possibly  some  new  men  in 
the  field  could  teach  the  old  ones  some- 
thing; probably  they  could  at  least  learn 
something  themselves.  If  the  rates  are 
extortionate  and  the  profits  large,  why 
does  not  new  capital  step  in  and  help  di- 


vide them?  If  rates  are  not  extortionate 
:ind  profits  are  not  large,  why  not  stop 
asserting  that  they  are?  In  the  slang  of 
the  day,  why  not  either  "  put  up  or  shut 
up?" 


Insurance  Statements. 

THE  FIDELITY  AND  CASUALTY  COM- 
PANY OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Fidelity  and 
Casualty  Company  of  New  York  shows  a  cash 
income  for  1900  of  $3,746,257,  and  losses  paid 
for  the  year  amounting  to  $1,367,828.  The  to- 
tal assets  are  $4,106,243,  and  the  net  surplus 
$928,838.  The  capital  stock  is  $250,000.  The 
President  of  the  company  is  George  F.  Seward. 

CONNECTICUT  GENERAL  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY,  HARTFORD, 
CONN. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  statement  of  the 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Company 
shows  a  total  income  for  1900  of  $736,954, 
which  was  an  increase  over  the  previous  year 
of  $74,610.  The  total  assets,  Jan.  1,  1901,  were 
$3,867,902,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $293,- 
896.  The  surplus  to  policy  holders  is  $522,830. 
The  President  of  the  company  is  Thomas  W. 
Russell. 

SCOTTISH  UNION  AND  NATIONAL  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 

The  United  States  branch  of  the  Scottish 
Union  and  National  Insurance  Company,  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  publish  their  annual  state- 
ment, which  shows  a  favorable  record  for  the 
year  1900.  The  total  assets  increased  during 
the  year  from  $4,027,791  to  $4,217,076,  a  gain  of 
$189,285.  The  net  surplus  rose  from  $1,914,- 
984  to  $2,224,054,  a  gain  of  $309,070.  The 
manager  of  the  United  States  branch  is  J.  H. 
Brewster. 

PHCENIX  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  HARTFORD,   CONN. 

During  the  year  1900  the  Phcenix  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  issued  7,301  new 
policies  amounting  to  $12,135,832.  The  total 
amount  of  insurance  in  force  Dec.  31,  1900, 
was  $63,802,129,  an  increase  for  the  year  of 
$5,813,977.  The  total  assets  Jan.  1st  were 
$13,278,711,  and  the  net  surplus  $564,656. 
Since  its  organization,  fifty  years  ago2  this 
company  has  paid  to  policy  holders  more  than 
$42,000,000.  Jonathan  B.  Bunce.is  President, 
John  M.  Holcombe,  Vice-President,  and 
Charles  H.  Lawrence,  Secretary. 

PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  fifty-third  annual  statement  of  the  Penn 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  published 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  shows  total  assets  of 
$43,898,149,  as  against  $39,460,480  a  year  ago. 
a  gain  of  $4,437,669.  The  surplus  has  increased 
$683,886  in  the  same  period,  being  now  $5.- 
856,180.     During  the  year  1900  19.309  new  pol- 
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icies  were  written  representing  $52,232,846.  The 
total  insurance  outsanding  December  31st, 
1900,  was  $210,400,746,  represented  by  84.369 
policies.  The  President  of  the  company  is 
Harry  F.  West;  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Henry  C.  Brown ;  the  Manager  of  Agencies, 
Henry  C.  Lippincott. 

THE    TRAVELERS    INSURANCE    COM- 
PANY OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

From  the  annual  statement  of  The  Travelers 
Insurance  Company,  which  is  published  on  the 
second  page  of  the  cover,  it  will  be  seen  that 
considerable  gains  were  made  in  the  year  1900. 
Among  them  may  be  named  the  increase  in  as- 
sets of  $3,167,819;  of  insurance  in  force  (life 
department  only),  $8,685,207;  of  increase  in 
reserves,  in  both  departments,  on  a  3%  per 
cent  basis,  $2,484,392.  The  total  assets  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1901,  were  $30,861,030,  and  the  net 
surplus  $3,543,126.  Since  organization  in 
1864  The  Travelers  Insurance  Company  has 
paid  to  policy  holders  $42,643,384,  and  at  the 
present  time  has  life  insurance  in  force  amount- 
ing to  $109,019,851.  The  President  of  the 
company  is  James  G.  Batterson. 

^TNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
HARTFORD   CONN. 

We  publish  this  week  in  condensed  form  the 
fifty-first  annual  statement  of  the  uEtna  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  of 
which  ex-Governor  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  is 
President.  During  the  year  1900  the  ^Etna 
issued  and  revived  20,317  policies,  insuring 
$39,044,847.  The  total  premium  income  was 
$8,257,624,  a  gain  over  the  previous  year  of 
$1,133,973.  The  total  assets,  January  1st,  1901, 
were  $56,092,086,  an  increase  of  $3,241,786.  In 
addition  to  the  legal  reserve,  4  per  cent,  stand- 
ard, which  amounts  to  $49,092,876,  there  is  a 
special  reserve  of  $1,934,000  and  a  guarantee 
fund  in  excess  of  legal  requirements  amount- 
ing to  $6,999,209.  The  company  has  paid  to 
policy  holders  since  organization  $119,963,152. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION  OF  LONDON,  ENG- 
LAND. 

The  Employers'  Liability  Assurance  Cor- 
poration, of  London,  has  issued  its  fifteenth 
annual  statement  of  the  business  of  the  United 
States  branch,  which  shows  a  splendid  in- 
crease in  every  department.  The  total  assets 
are  $1,619,404,  an  increase  over  1899  of  $325,- 
451.  The  surplus  to  policy  holders  is  $558,- 
709,  an  increase  over  1899  of  $208,077.  The 
premiums  written  in  1900  amounted  to  $1,- 
445>637>  being  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  $201,462.  During  the  fifteen  years' 
existence  of  the  United  States  branch  the 
losses  in  this  country  have  amounted  to  $6,- 
578,331.  The  total  available  resources  shown 
by  the  statement  of  the  head  office,  March 
31,  1900,  were  $5,598,320.  This  corporation 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  originator  of 
liability  insurance.  The  managers  and  at- 
torneys for  the  United  States  are  Appleton 
&  Dana,  of  Boston,  and  the  general  agent  in 
New  York  is  Edmund  Dwight,  Jr.  General 
Francis  V.  Greene,  of  New  York,  has  recently 
become  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board. 


Pebbles. 

It  seems  to  be  Mrs.  Nation's  ambition  to 
make  a  national  wreckered. — The  Chicago  Tri- 
bune. 

....Night  falls  but  doesn't  break.  Day 
breaks  but  doesn't  fall. — Pennsylvania  Punch 
Bowl. 

....Her  platform  is  "Free  and  unlimited 
carnage  without  the  aid  or  consent  of  any  other 
Nation." — The  Chicago  Tribune. 

.  . .  .The  latest  reports  from  Manila  are  to  the 
effect  that  General  Veracity  has  not  yet  as- 
sumed command. — The  Commoner. 

...."Mother,  how  many  De  Reszkes  are 
there?  "  "  Two,  my  son:  Jean  and  Edouard." 
"  Oh !  I  thought  there  were  three :  Jean  and 
Edouard  and  their  father,  Paderewski." — Life. 

The  train  it  is  a  wicked  thing, 

The  engine  smokes  all  day, 
And  drags  along  the  chew-chew  cars 

And  tanks  up  by  the  way. 

— Chaparral. 

...."And  now,  my  children,"  said  the 
teacher,  who  had  been  talking  about  military 
fortifications,  "  can  you  tell  me  what  is  a  but- 
tress?" "Please,  ma'am,"  cried  little  Willie, 
snapping  his  fingers,  "  it's  a  nanny  goat.'' — 
Exchange. 

....Literary  Note. — Messrs.  Mowin,  Baryl 
&  Co.  announce  that  they  have  already  sold 
2,568,000  copies  of  a  thrilling  novel  they  are 
to  bring  out  next  fall.  They  have  not  yet  se- 
lected the  author  who  is  to  write  it. — Chicago 
Times-Herald. 

FROM   OUR  OWN   OMAR. 

You  kiss  the  trembling  maiden,  and  you  dwell 
In  Paradise  for  one  sweet  moment ! — Well, 
Her  lips,  so  sweet,  may  but  an  hour  ago 
Have  closed  around  a  pickle  ! — Who  can  tell  ? 
Chicago  Times-Herald. 

. . .  .They  met  again  at  an  evening  party.  The 
young  woman,  however,  swept  past  him  with 
superb  unconsciousness  of  his  presence. 
"  Miss  Lickladder,"  he  said,  encountering  her 
purposely  a  few  moments  later,  "  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  are  not  a  vivisectionist."  "  Sir !  " 
"Don't  you  see?  You  cut  me  dead."  Then, 
with  his  head  stiffly  erect,  young  Spoonamore 
strolled  to  another  part  of  the  room. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

...  .In  Chicago. — It  was  a  beautiful  evening 
in  June.  The  waters  of  the  Drainage  Canal 
purled  and  rippled  against  the  prow  of  their 
gondola,  virtually  as  any  other  waters  might. 
The  occasion  invited  confidences.  "  Did  you 
marry  your  first  love?"  asked  the  guest. 
"  Yes,"  replied  Helene,  naively,  while  her  color 
deepened  perceptibly,  "  my  first,  third,  fifth  and 
seventh,  thus  far!  Of  course,  I'm  not  in  the 
least  superstitious,  but  there  certainly  is  luck  in 
odd  numbers !  "  As  the  gloom  gathered,  the 
gondoliers  sang  Italian  love  ballads,  the  abat- 
toirs used  their  smoke  consumers,  and,  alto- 
gether, it  was  quite  like  Venice. — Detroit  Jour- 
nal. 
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Problem  of  Relations 
with  Cuba 


The  failure  of  the 
Cuban  Constitu- 
tional Convention 
to  provide  for  relations  with  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
of  the  President,  may  possibly  cause  the 
calling  of  an  extra  session  of  Congress. 
At  the  end  of  last  week  it  was  thought 
in  Washington  that  such  a  session  must 
be  held,  although  nearly  all  of  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  hoped  that  it 
could  be  avoided.  The  President  has  de- 
cided that  he  will  not  act  wholly  on  his 
own  responsibility  with  respect  to  re- 
lations with  Cuba.  He  is  convinced  that 
Cuba  should  empower  the  United  States 
to  supervise  the  island's  foreign  relations 
and  debts,  to  intervene  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  order,  and  to  occupy  naval  sta- 
tions at  several  ports.  His  views  have 
been  forwarded  to  Havana  by  Secretary 
Root,  and  laid  before  the  convention  by 
General  Wood.  The  work  of  the  con- 
vention will  not  be  acceptable  to  him  if 
it  shall  not  include  compliance  with  his 
suggestions  on  all  of  the  four  points 
mentioned  above;  and  at  last  accounts 
the  convention  was  unwilling  to  comply 
with  two  of  them.  Beset  on  the  one  hand 
by  the  Teller  resolution  of  1898,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  pledges  of  the  Paris 
treaty,  he  is  disposed  to  insist  that  Con- 
gress shall  instruct  or  support  him  and 
thus  share  the  responsibility  for  the 
action  to  be  taken.  If  Congress  should 
pass  a  joint  resolution  directing  him  to 
insist  upon  Cuba's  compliance  with  his 
four  suggestions,  an  extra  session  might 
thus  be  averted.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Relations  with  Cuba  has  re- 
ported a  resolution,  authorizing  the 
President  to  leave  the  government  and 


control  of  Cuba  to  its  people  as  soon  as 
a  government  shall  have  been  established 
under  a  constitution  providing  that  no 
foreign  Power  shall  be  permitted  to  ob- 
tain control  of  any  part  of  the  island; 
that  no  debt  beyond  the  resources  of  or- 
dinary revenue  shall  be  contracted;  that 
the  United  States  may  intervene  to  pre- 
serve Cuban  independence  and  protect 
life  and  property ;  that  plans  for  the  san- 
itation of  cities  shall  be  carried  out ;  that 
title  to  the  Isle  of  Pines  shall  be  adjusted 
by  treaty;  that  coaling  and  naval  sta- 
tions shall  be  sold  or  leased  to  the  United 
States  at  points  to  be  agreed  upon  with 
President  McKinley;  and  that  all  these 
provisions  shall  be  embodied  in  a 
permanent  treaty.  The  new  Constitu- 
tion was  signed,  in  Havana,  on  the  21st 
inst.  One  copy  was  given  to  General 
Wood,  and  another  deposited  in  the  ar- 
chives. Senor  Cisneros  (formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  Revolutionary  Government) 
refused  to  affix  his  signature,  saying  that 
the  United  States  had  no  right  to  pass 
upon  the  constitution  and  should  receive 
no  copy  of  it.  When  Senor  Tamayo  re- 
marked :  "  We  are  all  Cubans  and 
friends,"  he  replied : 

"  Yes ;  and  when  the  time  comes  to  fight  the 
Americans  we  will  fight  them  together.  The 
Americans  [shaking  his  fist  at  the  American 
correspondents]  are  like  the  monkey:  when  he 
closes  his  paw  on  a  thing  he  never  wants  to 
let  go." 

Cisneros  afterward  consented  to  sign 
the  copy  that  is  to  remain  in  the  archives. 
The  Central  Committee  of  Five,  having 
considered  the  four  suggestions  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley  as  set  forth  in  a  letter 
written  by  General  Wood,  appointed 
Gualberto  Gomez  to  draw  up  a  report  to 
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the  full  convention.     This  provided  for    was  defended  by  several,   Mr.   Tillman 
modified  compliance  concerning  foreign    going  so  far  as  to  call  the  hazers  at  West 
relations    and    commercial    treaties,    but    Point  brutes  and  dogs.     In  the  house  a 
opposed  any  concession  of  naval  stations,    provision  for  similar  punishment  at  the 
or  of  right  to  intervene  for  the  preserva-     Naval    Academy    was    ruled   out   on   a 
tion  of  order,  or  of  power  to  supervise    point  of  order,  but  not  until  Mr.  Hep- 
the   island's   negotiations  of  loans ;   the    burn  of  Iowa  had  savagely  attacked  the 
committee's   argument   being  that   such    graduates  of  the  Academy,  asserting  that 
concessions  would  restrict  and  humiliate    thousands  of  seamen  deserted  because  of 
the  new  republic,  and  that  the  power  to    the  tyranny  of  officers  reared  in  an  "  at- 
borrow  is  sufficiently  guarded  in  the  con-    mosphere  of  hazing,"  and  that  command- 
stitution.     General  Wood  has  asked  the    ers  had  been  lightly  punished  for  incom- 
Committee  of  Five  to  accompany  his  mes-    petence  shown  by  the  loss  of  twenty-five 
senger  bearing  the  copy  of  the  constitu-    ships  since  the  Civil  War.     This  called 
tion  to  Washington.     There  is  a  differ-     forth  eloquent  defences  of  the  Navy  from 
ence  of  opinion  in  the  convention  as  to    several   members.     After   much   discus- 
the  propriety  of  such  action,  but  it  is    sion  the  Senate  has  refused  to  appro- 
reported  that  the  invitation  will  be  de-    priate  money  for  an  extension  or  even 
clined.     A  majority  of  the  delegates  be-    the  maintenance  of  the  pneumatic  tube 
lieve,  it  is  said,  that  stedfast  opposition    postal  service  in  large  cities.     The  River 
to  all   the  President's   suggestions   will    and    Harbor    appropriations    have    been 
cause  them  ultimately  to  be  withdrawn,    shaved  down  in  the  Senate  Committee 
It  is  reported  in  Washington  that  they    from   $66,000,000  to  $50,000,000.     For 
have  been  encouraged  in  this  attitude  by    the  Louisiana  Purchase  Fair  in  St.  Louis 
the  agents  of  European  powers.  $5,000,000  will  be  given,  and  the  Fair 

^  must  be  closed  on  Sundays.  In  the  House 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  other  friends  of  the 
Th    w    k    f      ^"n  attemPt  to  dose  the    Boers  have  procured  a  favorable  report 
C  Sampson- Schley     contro-    upon  a  resolution  of  inquiry  as  to  the 

versy  has  been  made  by  purchase  in  the  Southwest  by  the  British 
means  of  a  bill  from  the  Senate  Naval  Government,  and  the  shipment  from  New 
Committee  reviving  the  grade  of  Vice-  Orleans,  of  47,000  mules  and  30,000 
Admiral  and  authorizing  the  President  horses  for  use  in  South  Africa ;  asserting 
to  raise  two  Rear-Admirals  to  that  grade,  that  these  shipments  were  in  violation  of 
A  majority  of  Schley's  friends  will  ac-  a  treaty,  and  that  young  Americans  who 
cept  this  compromise  (with  Sampson  went  with  the  horses  were  pressed  into 
first  and  Schley  second),  but  some  of  the  British  military  service.  The  cus- 
them  still  insist  that  Schley  shall  have  tomary  attack  upon  Secretary  Hay  was 
honors  at  least  equal  to  Sampson's,  not  omitted.  In  a  discussion  following 
Schley  retires  in  October  next,  and  an  attempt  of  the  Democrats  to  take  the 
Sampson  four  months  later.  The  Senate  House  Anti-Trust  bill  out  of  the  hands 
has  rejected  by  a  vote  of  nearly  three  to  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Re- 
one  the  conference  report  providing  for  publican  members  of  the  committee  de- 
the  punishment  of  any  West  Point  cadet  clared  tftat  the  bill  was  clearly  uncon- 
found  guilty  of  hazing,  chiefly  upon  the  stitutional.  It  appears  to  have  found  its 
ground  that  the  punishment  prescribed  grave  in  the  committee  room.  General 
was  too  severe.  Expulsion  was  enough,  Ainsworth  recommends  the  issue  of  a 
it  was  said  by  Messrs.  Hawley,  Depew,  final  edition  of  the  Record  of  the  Rebel- 
Lodge,  Hale,  Chandler  and  others,  who  Hon,  which  fills  127  volumes  and  has  coit 
argued  that  the  cadet  ought  not  in  addi-  $2,750,000.  The  Ship  Subsidy  bill  has 
tion  be  branded  for  life  by  the  provision  been  quietly  laid  away.  In  the  Wiscon- 
that  he  should  never  hold  a  commission  sin  House  (containing  83  Republicans 
in  the  army.  Mr.  Wolcott  said  such  leg-  and  17. Democrats)  a  resolution  urging 
islation  would  make  milksops  and  prigs  the  representatives  of  the  State  in  Con- 
of  the  cadets ;  and  he  entertained  the  gress  to  oppose  it  was  recently  passed  by 
Senate  with  reminiscences  of  college  haz-  a  vote  of  78  to  15.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ing  in  which  he  had  taken  part.  On  the  gan's  repeated  resolutions,  the  Senate 
other  hand,    the    proposed    punishment    Foreign  Relations  Committee  declines  to 
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call  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  or  to  suggest  other  action 
that  would  abruptly  end  the  pending 
negotiations  in  London  concerning  the 
Senate's  amendments  to  the  new  canal 
treaty  made  by  Secretary  Hay  and  Lord 
Pauncefote. 


Tammany  and  Vice 
in  New  York 


State  legislation  de- 
signed    to     prevent 
the    official    protec- 
tion of  vice  in  New  York,  and  otherwise 
to  promote  reform  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment of  that  city,  has  been  made  ineffec- 
tive for  the  present  by  the  action  of  Boss 
Croker's   government.     A   bill    was    re- 
cently passed  by  the  Republican  majority 
in  the  Legislature  substituting  a  single 
Commissioner,  with  two  Deputies,  for  the 
bi-partisan  Board  of  four  Police  Com- 
missioners, and  providing  that  the  new 
Commissioner    (to  be  appointed  by  the 
Mayor)  should  be  at  all  times  subject  to 
removal  by  either  the  Mayor  or  the  Gov- 
ernor.    It  was  passed  and  signed  over 
the  veto  of  Mayor  Van  Wyck,  who  ar- 
gued  that   it   was   unconstitutional,   be- 
cause of  the  power  given  by  it  to  the  Gov- 
ernor.    The  reform  forces  desired  to  get 
rid  of  Devery,   Chief  of  Police,   under 
whose  rule  vice  has  been  protected  for 
pay.     On  the  18th  inst.,  four  days  before 
the  bill  became  a  law,  the  volume  of  proof 
against  Devery  was  increased  by  a  re- 
markable  raid   upon  a  pool   room   and 
gambling  den  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city,  one  of  the  men  captured  in  the  place 
being  Maurice  F.  Holahan,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Improvements  and  a 
prominent   Tammany   politician.     Eight 
policemen  were  also  found  there  by  Dis- 
trict-Attorney Philbin  and  Judge  Jerome, 
who   conducted   the   raid   and   had   per- 
mitted no  one  to  know  their  plans.  Two 
days  later  the  Police  Board  exonerated 
Captain  Herlihy,  who  had  been  on  trial — 
as  a  result  of  the  memorable  protest  of 
Bishop    Potter — for   insulting   the   Rev. 
Mr.  Paddock,  and  for  permitting  a  most 
deplorable  prevalence  of  vice  in  his  dis- 
trict on  the  "  East  Side/'     The  Board 
also     dismissed     all     pending     charges 
against    Chief    Devery  before    retiring 
from  office.     The  new  law  went  into  ef- 
fect on  the  22nd,  and  the   Mayor  ap- 
pointed to  be  Commissioner  Michael  C. 
Murphy,  then  President  of  the  Board  of 


Health,  and  one  of  Croker's  most  faith- 
ful    followers.       Murphy     immediately 
made  ex-Chief  Devery  his  First  Deputy, 
thus  virtually  retaining  this  man  in  au- 
thority.    As  the  removal  of  Murphy  by 
the  Governor  would  be  followed  by  the 
appointment    of    some    other     tool    of 
Croker,  the  Governor  finds  the  problem 
a  difficult  one.     It  may  be  that  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  Legislature  will  pass  a  bill 
placing  the  Police  Department  under  the 
direction  of  a  State  Board.     Murphy  is  a 
member  of  the  so-called  Purity  Commit- 
tee of  Five  appointed  by  Croker,  and  he 
signed    the    reports    and    statements    of 
Chairman    Nixon    as    to    Devery's    un- 
worthiness.     The  raid  in  Dey  Street  was 
made  on  this  committee's  evidence ;  and 
Mr.  Nixon  has  cabled  to  Croker  in  Eng- 
land an  indignant  protest  against  Mur- 
phy's appointment  of  the  deposed  Chief. 
The  District- Attorney  and  Judge  Jerome, 
with  their    assistants,    broke    into    the 
gambling  house  in  Dey  Street  to  obtain 
evidence  against  the  syndicate  that  has 
been  collecting  $2,800,000  a  year  from 
gamblers  and  other  law  breakers.     They 
regard  with  much  satisfaction  the  cap- 
tude  of  Holahan,  who  tried  some  months 
ago  to  force  the  Ramapo  water  contract 
of  $200,000,000  upon  the  city,  and  who 
sought  to  account  for  his  presence  in  the 
gambling  house  by  saying  that  he  was 
looking  there  for  a  wayward  son.      This 
son  in  published  interviews  ridicules  his 
father's  excuse,  and  tells  an  interesting 
story  about  the  business  in  which  he  was 
engaged  until  his  father  quarreled  with 
him  on  account  of  his  marriage.     It  was 
a  typical  Tammany  business  venture,  the 
boy's  firm  making  $200,000  a  year   (of 
which    he    had    $50,000)    in    protecting 
property-holders   in    condemnation  pro- 
ceedings brought  by  the  city,  with  what 
the  boy  calls  the  "  wonderful  help  "  of  the 
elder  Holahan's  name  and  advice. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  new 
revenue  law  in  Porto  Rico 
— which  is  commonly 
called  the  Hollander  bill,  thus  taking  the 
name  of  its  author,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
island — to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
Insular  Government,  through  a  modern 
scheme  of  internal  taxation,  replacing  the 
old,  cumbrous  and  inequitable  Spanish 
system.     The  law  imposes  a  property  tax, 
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an  inheritance  tax,  and  a  system  of  excise 
taxes.  Great  opposition  to  it  has  been 
developed  throughout  the  island,  and  a 
Commission  has  been  sent  to  Washing- 
ton to  request  Congress  to  prevent  the 
enforcement  of  it.  The  opponents  of  the 
law  claim  that  its  provisions  are  too 
drastic,  and  if  enforced  will  cause  much 
needless  suffering;  that  the  bill  was 
rushed  through  the  Legislature  during 
the  last  hours  of  the  session;  that  there 
was  no  translation  of  it  into  Spanish, 
and  that  consequently  the  members  could 
not  know  its  contents ;  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible at  the  present  time  to  assess  the  real 
estate  of  the  island  in  an  intelligent  man- 
ner; that  the  law  will  raise  a  larger  rev- 
enue than  is  needed ;  and,  finally,  that  the 
collection  of  the  taxes  required  would 
ruin  the  rum  and  tobacco  industries.  The 
present  annual  output  of  rum  is  placed 
at  1,600,000  gallons,  valued  at  40  cents  per 
gallon,  or  $640,000.  The  tax  proposed 
is  60  cents  per  gallon,  or  $960,000,  which 
exceeds  by  $320,000  the  value  of  the 
product.  The  Republicans,  who  passed 
the  bill,  claim  on  the  contrary  that  while 
much  more  equitable  than  the  Spanish 
system  it  probably  presents  the  lowest 
direct  tax  upon  property  to  be  found  in 
any  civilized  State.  Dr.  Jose  C.  Barbosa, 
President  of  the  Republican  Party  of 
Porto  Rico,  says  of  the  opponents  of  the 
bill: 

"  The  Spanish  colony  owns  the  greater  part 
of  the  wealth  of  the  island — all  the  banks,  fac- 
tories, stores  and  sugar  plantations,  with  few 
exceptions — and  therefore  exerts  a  great  influ- 
ence. This  element,  naturally,  is  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  the  American  Administration  and 
of  the  natives,  altho  it  claims  to  be  friendly  to 
both.  The  Federal  party  are  Spanish  sympa- 
thizers, who  held  the  best  governmental  posi- 
tions at  the  time  of  the  American  invasion. 
Through  sympathy,  education  and  tradition 
they  are  opposed  to  Americanization." 

The  comment  of  a  competent  observer 
not  connected  with  either  political  party 
is  that  the  law  is  unnecessarily  long  and 
involved,  there  being  over  100  sections 
in  it;  that  it  is  something  wholly  new, 
strange  and  incomprehensible  to  the 
Spanish- American  citizen  of  Porto  Rico ; 
and  that  it  will  need  to  be  administered 
with  great  leniency  for  some  years  until 
values  become  settled  and  the  people, 
learning  the  new  system,  become  able  to 
adapt  themselves  to  a  different  type  of 
government. 


e  •     .a    ^u       u.     Probably      no      better 

Scientific  Thought  .   J.  ,         . 

,  _.  test  of  the  attitude  of 

and  Christianity        .  .  .       .       .      . 

the  non-theological 
scientific  world  of  Germany  over  against 
outspoken  anti-Christian  science  could  be 
demanded  than  that  which  has  been 
made  by  the  appearance  of  Professor 
Hackel's  "  Weltratsel"  This,  the  most 
sensational  book  which  the  German 
scientific  literature  has  produced  for  a 
generation,  is  offered  by  the  "  German 
alter  ego''  as  Darwin  frequently  called 
Hackel,  as  the  solution  of  the  great  prob- 
lem of  existence  along  the  lines  of  an  ex- 
treme natural  development  philosophy. 
It  is,  in  a  nutshell,  the  essence  of  anti- 
Christian  philosophy.  Altho  this  book 
has  had  an  enormous  sale,  yet  the  whole 
scientific  world  of  Germany  seems  to 
have  risen  up  against  it  and  condemns 
its  methods  and  its  results.  Leading 
voices  from  all  the  departments  of  phil- 
osophical thought  and  the  natural 
sciences  are  heard  against  it.  The  Ber- 
lin phosopher  and  pedagog,  Professor 
Paulsen,  declares  that  Hackel's  monism 
is  the  philosophy  of  irrationality  (Un- 
vernunft),  and  concludes  a  scathing 
criticism  with  these  words: 

"  I  do  not  know  at  what  to  be  amazed  more, 
at  the  lack  of  knowledge  displayed  or  at  the 
silly  ease  with  which  the  author  speaks  of 
things  of  which  he  really  knows  nothing.  I 
have  read  this  book  with  a  feeling  of  burning 
shame,  more  of  shame  at  the  condition  of  the 
culture  and  philosophical  training  of  our  peo- 
ple. That  it  should  be  possible  that  such  a  book 
is  written,  published,  bought,  read,  admired 
and  believed  by  a  people  who  have  a  Kant  and 
a  Goethe  is  extremely  sad." 

The  philosopher  Baumann,  of  Got- 
tingen,  while  acknowledging  that  there 
are  some  good  things  in  the  work  is  an- 
noyed at  the  lack  of  logical  and  scien- 
tific skill  displayed;  and  the  Kantian 
Konigswald  condemns  in  the  same  way 
the  author's  superficiary.  So  little  is 
German  science  taken  by  the  philosophy 
of  a  Hackel  that  Professor  Zockler,  in 
the  Beweiss  des  Glaubens,  No.  12,  can 
truthfully  say,  that  "  the  whole  group  of 
modern  anthropologists  in  Germany 
condemns  Hackel's  formulation  of  the 
descent  of  man !  "  mentioning  in  this  con- 
nection the  names  of  Virchow,  Ranke, 
Bastian,  His,  Goette,  Kollmann,  Geyen- 
baur,  and  others.  The  zoologists  seem 
to  be  equally  pronounced  in  their  hostile 
attitude.     K.   Camello  Schneider  pleads 
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for  a  return  "  to  the  solid  methods  of  in- 
vestigation as  practiced  by  Cuvier  at 
Baer,"  in  zoological  and  anatomical  re- 
searches. The  same  hostile  spirit  to  the 
naturalistic  philosophy  is  shown  in  bot- 
any by  Reinke  and  Dennert;  while 
among  the  standard  bearers  of  physio- 
logical science  the  name  of  Dubois  Rey- 
mond  stands  conspicuous.  In  fact,  as 
Zockler  concludes,  the  trend  and  tend- 
ency of  modern  philosophical  research 
in  Germany,  also  in  the  natural  sciences, 
is  against  and  not  in  favor  of  the  anti- 
Christian  spirit  of  a  Hackel  and  his  fol- 
lowers. 

J* 

Roman  Catholic        £>  °lie.°f  the  StranSe 

Statistics  th.ln^s1   m     connection 

with  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that 
it  is  so  difficult  to  secure  any  accurate 
statistics  or  indeed  any  general  informa- 
tion of  any  kind  which  can  be  relied 
upon.  The  Propaganda  publishes  a 
handbook  called  Missiones  Catholic®, 
v.hich  is  supposed  to  appear  every  two 
years,  but  there  is  now  no  edition  later 
than  that  prepared  December  30th,  1897, 
and  even  that  is  so  incomplete  that  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  re- 
sults from  it.  The  fact,  too,  that  it  is  in 
Latin  makes  it  useless  to  more  than  a  lim- 
ited circle  of  readers,  which  probably  ex- 
plains the  difficulty  of  securing  a  copy. 
Hoffman's  Catholic  Directory,  published 
in  Milwaukee,  is  reasonably  full,  and  as 
a  directory  presumably  accurate,  but  its 
statistics  are  far  from  satisfactory.  Its 
table  of  population  is  evidently  made  up 
merely  of  estimates,  and  is  repudiated 
by  many  as  either  too  large  or  too  small. 
With  regard  to  Europe  the  situation  has 
been  even  worse,  but  an  attempt  at  im- 
provement has  been  made  by  Herr  Paul 
Baumgarten,  and  from  a  summary  in 
the  London  Tablet  some  interesting 
statements  appear.  There  are  seven- 
teen columns,  giving  the  total  popula- 
tion, the  Catholic  population,  ecclesias- 
tical provinces,  churches  and  chapels, 
clergy,  orders  and  members.  The  total 
population  of  Europe  is  given  as  392,- 
220,598,  with  180,017,283  Catholics. 
There  are  162,374  churches,  chapels, 
etc.;  248,199  priests,  including  184,535 
secular  and  21,689  regular  clergy;  31,- 
093  houses  of  the  different  religious  or- 


ders, with  463,463  members,  of  which 
6,050,  with  146,257  members,  are  for  men 
and  25,043,  with  317,206  members,  for 
women,  and  there  are  56,928  students  in 
theological  seminaries.  The  figures  of 
population  given  below  are  from  The 
Tablet: 

Per  cent. 
Oath-    ofCath- 

Population.  olics.  olics. 

England 31,957,129  1,381,468  4.3 

Scotland  4,281,850  403,740  9.4 

Ireland    4  535,516  8,424,592  75.5 

Scandinavia          9,473,982  12,527  .1 

Holland  5,074,632  1,710,485  33.7 

Germany 54,324,000  19,238,819  35.4 

Austria-Hungary 44,744,651  37,590,822  84 

Belgium 6,669.732  6.650,232  99.8 

Luxemburg 214,400  212,200  99 

Switzerland  2,917,754  1,187,642  40.9 

France 42,820,763  39,138,897  91.4 

Spain        18,724,912  18,666,048  99.6 

Portugal 5,833,783  5,832,783  99.9 

Italy     32,936,100  32,854,100  99.7 

Greece 2,433,806  72,495  2.9 

Balkan  States 17,422,330  360.150  2 

Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina        1,591,030  334,142  21 

Russia 106,264,222  10,948,141  10.3 

There  are  some  discrepanies  to  be  not- 
ed between  these  figures  and  other  au- 
thorities. The  late  Michael  G.  Mulhall, 
the  Irish  Catholic  statistician,  estimated 
the  Catholic  population  of  Europe  at 
167,500,000,  instead  of  180,017,283,  and 
gave  Austria-Hungary  33,800,000,  in- 
stead of  37,590,822,  while  the  Statesman's 
Year  Book  only  allows  27,154,000. 
These  tables  include  Tunis  and  Algiers 
with  France,  which  must  modify  the  fig- 
ures considerably.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  the  discrepancies  are  not  such 
as  materially  to  modify  the  proportion, 
which  is  the  most  important  feature. 

E  j.  .  King  Edward  is  winning  golden 
Aff  .  opinions  on  every  hand  by  his 
close  attention  to  business,  his 
through  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  his 
simple,  straightforward  manner  of  meet- 
ing the  questions  that  come  before  him 
The  stateliness  of  court  ceremonial  has 
been  restored  in  great  degree,  but  super- 
fluous functionaries  are  excluded,  and  the 
King  apparently  seeks  to  give  each  one 
of  the  seventy-eight  bodies  which  claim 
the  right  of  special  audience  the  feeling 
that  he  understands  and  sympathizes 
with  their  province  of  public  action.  He 
writes  his  own  addresses,  speaks  and  acts 
promptly,  and,  in  general,  leaves  the  im- 
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pression  that  he  knows  what  he  can  do  the  science  of  government  as  to  be  un- 
and  proposes  to  do  it.  He  leaves  this  able  to  take  the  broad  views  essential  to 
week  for  a  brief  visit  to  Empress-Dow-  the  laying  down  and  carrying  out  of  na- 
ager  Frederick,  at  Cronberg,  but  in  or-  tional  policies.  There  are  two  fairly 
der  to  avoid  publicity  as  much  as  possi-  strong  and  well  defined  sections,  the 
ble  he  will  not  visit  Emperor  William.  Moderate  Conservatives,  represented  by 
The  plans  for  the  coronation  are  still  un-  Baron  Sonnino,  and  the  Opportunists, 
settled.  It  will  not  take  place  until  af-  headed  by  Signor  Giolitti.  The  former 
ter  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  are  in  favor  of  a  "  firm  home  policy  and 
and  York  from  his  visit  to  the  colonies,  of  social  reform  as  far  as  it  is  compatible 
and  thus  must  be  postponed  till  some  time  with  sound  finance,"  but  are  not  very 
in  the  fall.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  definitely  organized  and  are  by  no  means 
purpose  to  have  no  longer  delay  than  is  popular  with  many  of  the  smaller  groups, 
made  necessary  by  the  circumstances.  The  latter  are  perhaps  better  described 
In  Parliament  there  has  been  little  of  in-  as  Giolittians,  for  their  opportunism  con- 
terest  except  over  a  refusal  of  the  Under  sists  chiefly  in  supporting  the  ambitions 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  their  leader,  who  poses  in  general  as 
to  answer  a  question,  no  notice  of  which  favoring  the  Socialist  movement,  and 
had  been  given.  The  refusal  aroused  tries  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Radi- 
considerable  feeling,  and  on  a  motion  cals  or  Extreme  Left.  The  Sorocca 
suddenly  put  by  Mr.  Dillon,  the  Govern-  Ministry,  which  has  had  control  for  the 
ment  majority  of  130  was  reduced  to  45.  past  seven  months,  was  a  purely  com- 
The  only  real  significance  appears  to  be  promise  cabinet,  and  went  to  pieces  on  an 
that  the  public  are  getting  tired  of  the  incident  which  illustrated  very  forcibly 
interminable  Boer  war  and  Chinese  ne-  its  weakness.  There  was  in  the  city  of 
gotiations,  and  are  determined  to  learn  Genoa  a  "  Chamber  of  Labor "  which 
all  that  they  can  of  the  situation,  even  if  was  identified  with  the  Socialist  move- 
it  gives  the  Ministry  a  little  difficulty.  An  ment  and  was  suspected  of  revolutionary 
Irish  member  created  a  sensation  by  at-  schemes.  The  prefect  of  the  city  dis- 
tempting  to  make  a  speech  in  Irish,  claim-  solved  it  on  the  ground  that  it  had  acted 
ing  that  as  a  representative  of  an  Irish  illegally,  and  was  supported  by  the  Min- 
constituency  and  a  member  of  a  nation  istry.  Immediately  a  general  strike  was 
still  possessing  a  language  of  its  own,  he  threatened  in  Genoa,  and  the  Premier,  in 
had  a  right  to  address  the  House  in  his  anxiety  lest  the  strike  should  develop 
native  tongue.  Repeated  efforts  by  the  into  tumult,  retracted  his  former  decision 
Speaker  to  induce  him  to  stop  failed,  and  and  permitted  the  reconstituting  of  the 
at  last  he  was  silenced  summarily.  The  vel7  bociy  whose  dissolution  he  had  in- 
Nationalist  influence  is  increasing,  and  horsed.  This  brought  up  the  question 
there  are  indications  of  agreements  with  in  Parliament,  and  in  utter  disgust  at  the 
the  Liberals,  which,  if  there  were  only  a  weakness  of  the  Government  an  adverse 
Liberal  leader  of  strength,  might  be  of  vote  was  given  and  a  new  cabinet  was  de- 
some  moment.  As  matters  stand  now,  sanded.  The  young  King  went  to  at 
however,  the  Government  has  every-  least  mne  men  prominent  in  the  Parlia- 
thing  so  completely  its  own  way  that  it  ment>  and  could  &et  no  one  oi  them  to 
seems  almost  careless  of  its  course.  take  the  responsibility  of  organizing  a 

^  cabinet.     At  last  one,  Signor  Zanardelli, 

has  consented,  and  has  gathered  about 

Italian      T^e  difficulty  of  conducting  par-  as  incongruous  a  company  of  ministers 

Politics     liamentary    government    in    a  as  could  well  be  got  together.     Three  of 

country  where  there  is  practi-  the  new  cabinet  are  his  own  partisans,  of 

cally   no   private   judgment   among   the  close    kin    to    the    Giolittians.     Signor 

people  themselves    is  manifest    in    the  Giolitti  also  is  a  member  and  counts  two 

situation  in  Italy,  as  in  Spain,  and  to  a  hearty  supporters  among  his  associates, 

considerable  degree  in  Austria.     Parlia-  In  addition  there  are  three  members  of 

ment  is  split  up  into  a  number  of  factions  the    strong    Conservative    party,    while 

at  the  mercy  of  a  group  of  political  lead-  three  others  are  hardly  to  be  classified 

ers  who  where  they  are  not  entirely  selfish  with  anybody.     The  most  prominent  ele- 

in  their  ambitions  are  still  so  ill-trained  in  ments  are  those  following  the  Premier 
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and  Signor  Giolitti,  but  they  together 
number  less  than  100  out  of  a  total  number 
of  deputies  of  508,  and  even  counting  all 
those  who  in  a  certain  sense  are  repre- 
sented in  the  cabinet,  the  total  number  of 
ministerialists  will  not  exceed  200.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  expect  any  effective  reform 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Government  or  any 
essential  change  in  the  situation.  Mean- 
while the  Socialists  are  pleased,  as  the 
continuance  of  the  present  chaotic  con- 
dition gives  them  more  time  to  increase 
their  strength. 

J* 

_.     .  While  public  attention  has 

The  Indian       ,  111 

F       .  been   so   largely    drawn   to 

other  countries,  Lord  Cur- 
zon  has  been  planning  and  has  now  car- 
ried out  a  rearrangement  of  government 
for  the  Indian  frontier  which  it  is  be- 
lieved will  materially  strengthen  the  Gov- 
ernment and  facilitate  the  management  of 
the  turbulent  tribes  along  the  northern 
border.  The  great  difficulty  has  been 
that  there  have  been  no  compact  and  well 
organized  states,  but  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment has  had  to  deal  with  irresponsible 
tribes  incapable  of  entering  into  settled  re- 
lations of  any  durable  kind,  and  prevent- 
ing by  their  restlessness  and  hostility  the 
repeated  attempts  to  define  a  frontier  be- 
yond which  the  English  would  incur 
no  direct  responsibility.  There  have 
thus  been  necessitated  repelling  incur- 
sions, putting  down  disorder  which  if  al- 
lowed to  continue  would  seriously  affect 
the  British  districts,  and  thus  extending 
step  by  step  British  territory.  With 
this  advance  the  different  tribes  settled 
down  in  peace  and  became  for  the  most 
part  loyal  to  the  Government.  The  gen- 
eral control,  however,  of  these  arrange- 
ments has  been  in  the  province  of  the 
Punjab,  a  distinctly  civil  administration, 
and  the  combination  of  civil  and  military 
with  its  repeated  references  to  the  central 
Government  has  made  a  definite  policy 
difficult  and  has  entailed  numerous  col- 
lisions between  the  different  authorities. 
At  present,  therefore,  a  new  province  has 
been  established,  taking  in  those  districts 
so  closely  identified  with  disturbance  in 
the  past:  Kohat,  Bannu,  Peshawar, 
Tochi,  the  Kuram  valley,  the  Khaibar, 
Swat  and  Chitral.  This  entire  section  is 
now  to  be  under  the  care  of  an  agent  to 


the  Governor-General,  of  similar  status 
to  the  agent  in  Baluchistan,  and  with  the 
increased  authority  of  organization  al- 
lowed it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  develop  and  carry  out  a  policy  which 
will  accomplish  there  what  has  already 
been  secured  in  Baluchistan.  One  fea- 
ture has  already  been  somewhat  devel- 
oped and  with  great  success — namely, 
the  employment  of  the  tribes  for  policing 
and  protecting  the  border.  If  the  result 
shall  be  what  Lord  Curzon  and  his  ad- 
visers and  others  well  acquainted  with 
the  Indian  siuation  anticipate,  it  will 
prove  undoubtedly  a  great  advance  in 
the  interests  of  peace  and  good  order. 

China  Yielding       ^     threat    °j  .  a    larf e 

military  expedition  made 
a  week  ago  by  General  von  Waldersee, 
and  which  received  the  positive  indorse- 
ment of  the  German,  French  and  Jap- 
anese representatives  and  the  tacit  sup- 
port of  Great  Britain,  but  which  was  op- 
posed by  the  United  States,  while  Russia 
apparently  made  no  statement  of  any 
kind  with  regard  to  it,  seems  to  have  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  it  is  now  affirmed 
in  some  quarters  that  there  was  never  any 
real  expectation  of  sending  the  expedi- 
tion, altho  full  preparations  were  made, 
so  that  if  the  Chinese  Government  per- 
sisted in  its  dilatory  methods  it  might  be 
carried  through.  According  to  the  re- 
ports the  commissioners  at  Peking  were 
very  much  alarmed,  and  sent  repeated  tel- 
egrams to  the  Court,  announcing  that  un- 
less the  demands  of  the  Powers  were  ac- 
ceded to,  and  promptly,  there  would  be 
serious  trouble.  A  Shanghai  telegram 
announced  that  Li  Hung  Chang  empha- 
sized the  telegrams  by  a  private  one,  af- 
firming that  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his 
rope,  and  unless  the  Court  yielded  he 
would  have  to  offer  himself  for  punish- 
ment, according  to  the  typical  Chinese 
method.  Without  necessarily  passing 
upon  the  complete  accuracy  of  these  va- 
rious reports  it  appears  to  be  certain  that 
the  Chinese  Government  has  at  least  in 
form  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  Pow- 
ers for  the  punishment  of  certain  offi- 
cials, and  edicts  have  gone  forth  for  the 
execution  of  some  men,  the  suicide  of 
others  and  the  exile  of  others.  In  Eu- 
rope there  is  still  some  skepticism  as  to 
the  real  value  of  these  concessions,  and 
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many  affirm  that  they  will  believe  the 
Chinese  Government  has  yielded  when 
the  executions  are  actually  accomplished. 
The  United  States  Government  has  di- 
rected General  Chaffee  not  to  take  part  in 
any  such  punitive  expeditions,  and  it  is 
affirmed  in  Washington  that  the  assent  of 
the  European  Governments  has  been  ob- 
tained to  a  cessation  of  military  pressure 
during  the  negotiations  for  peace. 

3  While  attention  has  been  so 
N  did  §enerally  confined  to  the  north 
ee  e  there  have  been  certain  devel- 
opments in  the  south.  The  two  great 
viceroys  who  were  so  powerful  in  the 
preservation  of  peace  have  expressed 
their  views  that  the  only  safety  for  China 
lies  in  the  indorsement  of  genuine  re- 
form. This,  they  affirm,  can  be  secured 
only  by  the  abolition  of  the  caste  priv- 
ileges of  the  Manchus,  the  modification 
of  the  present  system  of  examinations, 
the  extension  of  western  education,  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  by  western  methods  and_md£X- 
westernjsruidance,  without,  however,  dis- 
tufrjmg^the  existing  theory  of  govern- 
ment which  is  best  suited  to  the  national 
-j-character.  They  do  not  agree  with  Sir 
Robert  Hart's  characterization  of  the 
Boxer  movement,  but  consider  it  merely 
the  letting  loose  of  turbulent  elements 
which  must  be  exterminated.  I  They  look 
upon  the  negotiations  with  some  anxiety, 
fearful  lest  they  result  in  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  old  regime,  in  which  case 
any  genuine  reform  will  be  out  of  the 
question.  In  interesting  line  with  these 
opinions  is  the  action  of  the  Governor  of 
Shantung,  Yuan  Shih  Kai,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  younger  generation  of  offi- 
cials, in  cordially  inviting  missionaries 
of  all  Churches  to  return  to  that  province 
and  promising  them  assistance  and  pro- 
tection. The  most  important  question  in 
the  forthcoming  deliberations  appears  to 
be  that  of  indemnity.  A  committee  of 
the  ministers  is  considering  the  formula- 
tion of  a  plan,  but  with  the  very  diver- 
gent opinions  of  different  countries  there 
seems  to  be  opportunity  for  indefinite  de- 
lay. The  controversy  over  the  mission- 
aries continues.  A  reply  by  Mr.  Ament 
states  that  the  charge  that  he  had  col- 
lected thirteen  times  the  amount  of  the 
damage  in  indemnity  was  due  to  an  error 


in  the  cablegram.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
was  one-third,  and  his  entire  action  has 
had  the  hearty  support  of  the  best  of  the 
Chinese  officials,  who  would  be  glad  to 
see  the  great  bulk  of  the  indemnity  se- 
cured in  such  way.  The  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries have  had  no  support  from  the 
military,  and  have  been  in  hearty  accord 
with  the  Ministers  and  the  Chinese  offi- 
cials. 

,,,  ~  General  Kitchener's  cam- 

Weanng  Out  .         .  . 

the  Boers         Pai&n  1S  aPParently  meet- 
ing with  success.    General 

De  Wet  succeeded  in  crossing  into  Cape 
Colony  and  has  raided  back  and  forth 
to  a  considerable  degree,  without,  how- 
ever, securing  any  positive  advantage 
for  himself,  while  he  has  alienated  many 
of  the  Dutch  by  his  appropriation  of 
supplies.  More  than  that,  he  has  been 
compelled  to  fight  a  battle  in  which  he 
has  lost  almost  all  his  ammunition  and 
guns  and  is  now  in  full  flight,  having  left 
his  soldiers  to  surrender  or  scatter  each 
man  for  himself.  In  the  Free  State  Gen- 
eral Methuen  has  defeated  the  Boer  force 
and  all  the  different  commandos  are  scat- 
tered, so  that  there  appears  to  be  at  pres- 
ent no  Boer  army  of  any  size  anywhere. 
Whether  General  De  Wet  will  be  cap- 
tured or  not  is  of  course  uncertain.  He 
has  so  far  succeeded  in  evading  all  pur- 
suers, but  the  English  lines  are  being 
drawn  closer  and  closer  and  the  constant 
diminishing  of  his  supplies  not  only  of 
food  and  ammunition  but  of  horses  can 
scarcely  fail  to  result  in  the  entire  col- 
lapse of  his  campaign.  The  influences 
for  peace  are  increasing.  Acting  Presi- 
dent Schalkburger,  at  a  recent  meeting, 
told  the  burghers  that  their  cause  was 
quite  hopeless,  and  urged  that  a  prolon- 
gation of  hostilities  was  futile.  While  he 
could  not  take  it  upon  himself  personally 
to  advise  a  surrender,  he  would  say  that 
if  surrender  was  inevitable,  the  proper 
course  was  to  come  to  a  general  agree- 
ment and  surrender  as  a  nation  and  not 
give  in  in  small  bands.  Mr.  Wolmer- 
mans,  the  Boer  delegate  to  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  has  also  written  from 
Paris  urging  that  the  contest  be  not  con- 
tinued any  longer,  and  Piet  De  Wet  has 
been  holding  a  conference  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Afrikander  Bund  with  a  view 
to  securing  the  best  possible  conditions. 


Victoria    at    Rest. 


By  Poultney  Bigelow. 


IF  this  story  be  true,  and  I  have  it  from 
a  respectable  source,  the  last  hours 
of  the  great  Queen  suggest  the  cul- 
mination of  a  great  historic  drama. 

Lord  Roberts  was  called  to  her  side 
on  his  return  from  South  Africa,  altho 
her  health  was  such  that  the  physicians 
disapproved  of  an  interview  which  might 
cause  excitement. 

The  Queen  gathered  together  the  last 
of  her  strength  to  question  and  cross 
question  her  faithful  soldier,  who  sought 
in  vain  to  conceal  from  his  mistress  the 
extent  of  her  losses  in  the  long  war 
against  the  Boers.  The  shock  was  more 
than  she  could  bear,  and  from  it  she 
never  recovered.  It  carries  one  instinc- 
tively back  to  George  III,  whose  closing 
years  were  clouded  by  acts  of  stupid  gen- 
erals and  Ministers.  The  last  days  of 
Queen  Victoria  have  fallen  in  days  when 
the  whole  military  might  of  the  greatest 
Empire  in  the  world  is  proving  inade- 
quate for  mastering  a  handful  of  farmers 
who  have  been  described  to  me  by  emi- 
nent British  soldiers  as  corrupt  and  cow- 
ardly ! 

History  repeats  itself  with  sad  mo- 
notony— and  my  mind  was  full  of  sad 
analogies  as  the  body  of  the  late  Queen 
crept  slowly  up  the  hill  under  the  battle- 
ments of  Windsor  Castle,  and  turned 
into  the  Park,  where  the  last  offices  were 
to  be  performed. 

As  an  eyewitness  of  this  solemn  pa- 
geant, I  can  but  record  my  personal  im- 
pressions, adding  my  mite  to  the  mass 
of  testimony  which  will  in  time  afford 
material  for  a  chapter  fit  to  stimulate  an- 
other Macaulay. 

Of  the  whole  procession  the  most  im- 
pressive and  wholly  appropriate  feature 
was  the  one  which  nobody  anticipated — 
namely,  a  solid  mass  of  weather  beaten, 
alert  and  broad  shouldered  bluejackets 
dragging  forward  the  gun  carriage  on 
which  rested  the  body  of  their  late  mis- 
tress. The  military  authorities  had  ar- 
rogated to  themselves  the  task  of  draw- 
ing the  coffin,  and  for  this  purpose  had 
artillery  horses  in  readiness.     But  a  wise 


Providence  interfered  in  this  tactless  ar- 
rangement. The  navy  had  upheld  the 
Queen's  prestige  when  the  army  had 
cried  out  for  help,  and  it  was  but  decent 
that  to  the  navy  should  be  accorded  the 
place  of  honor  in  such  a  procession  as 
this. 

So  the  artillery  horses  kicked  violently, 
nearly  killed  several  Kings,  and,  finally, 
as  at  Ladysmith,  the  "  handy  man  "  had 
to  be  called  in.  Ropes  were  procured, 
and  the  mighty  car  moved  on,  giving  the 
world  another  object  lesson  that  England 
is  great,  not  because  of  her  soldiers,  but 
because  she  can  keep  her  fleet  at  sea. 

It  was  a  jarring  note  to  me — this  pref- 
erence of  the  army  over  the  navy  in  the 
day's  program.  I  strained  my  eyes  to 
pick  out  notable  warriors  among  the 
gaudy  aids  de  camp  who  figured  near 
the  head  of  the  procession — there  were 
three  or  four  times  more  military  than 
naval  uniforms,  and  the  military  dress 
was,  for  the  most  part,  a  decoration,  not 
of  fighting  soldiers  who  had  commanded 
troops  victorious  in  the  field,  but  of  staff 
officers  whose  duties  lay  mostly  on  office 
stools  or  near  the  persons  of  great  mili- 
tary swells.  This  indicated  favoritism 
to  an  extent  that  was  shocking  to  the 
German  Emperor,  all  of  whose  aides  de 
camp  are  practical  leaders  of  troops,  and 
do  staff  duty  only  for  a  limited  number 
of  years. 

One  or  two  aides  I  recognized  as  good 
natured,  empty  headed  society  men — yet 
here  they  were,  while  war  was  going  on, 
classed  among  the  advisers  of  the  new 
King. 

But  it  was  a  pleasure  to  note  the  few 
gallant  naval  officers,  tho  they  were 
placed  at  the  very  tail  end  of  the  aides  de 
camp !  There  was  the  rosy  face  with 
the  Cromwellian  nose,  which  betokened 
Admiral  Dewey's  friend,  Captain  Sir  Ed- 
ward Chichester  (and,  by  the  way,  his 
profile  called  that  of  his  namesake  of 
The  Century  Magazine).  The  gallant  cap- 
tain looked  just  as  I  remember  seeing 
him  first  in  the  Philippines,  when  he  re- 
marked to  a  German  admiral  that  blood 
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was  thicker  than  water — or  words  to  that  Lord  Roberts  was  an  inexpressibly  sad 

effect.     Near  him  was  Captain  Lambton,  and    dignified    figure,    a   mourner    from 

whom  I  had  first  met  at  Hong  Kong  dur-  the  bottom   of   his  heart,   every   inch  a 

ing  the  war,  and  who  there  impressed  me  gentleman,    the   man   who   should   have 

as  a  man  under  whom  I  would  gladly  en-  been  chief  mourner,  had  Providence  se- 

list.     His  ship,  the  "  Powerful,"  was  the  lected  a  successor  and  not  laws  of  capri- 

largest    armed    cruiser    of    the    British  cious  heredity. 

Navy,  and  he  the  youngest  captain.  Soon  The  head  of  Roberts  was  bowed,  his 

afterward  I  heard  of  him  dragging  his  slim  but  marvelously  wiry  figure  moved 

guns  up  into  the  South  African  Alps,  and  forward  in  melancholy  cadence  with  the 

saving  the  soldiers  of  his  Queen  from  de-  sound  of  the  funeral  march  played  by  the 

-struction.     A  handsome,  manly   face  is  band    of    Foot    Guards.      Roberts    was 

that    of    Lambton — firm    mouth,    classic  alone,  a  good  interval  elapsing  between 

profile,  eyes  cold  and  honest,  a  bachelor  those  in  front  and  behind.     All  gazed  at 

and  adored  by  woman.  little    "  Bobs  "    with    eyes    of    affection, 

The    sailors    were    genuine    fighting  amid  a  silence  which  made  the  funeral 

men  all  of  them — symbolic  of  triumph  at  hymn  seem  as  tho  played  in  the  heart  of 

sea  and  security  at  home.     The  military  a  forest.       On  the  home   journey  that 

part  of  the  show  was  to  me  less  imp  res-  night  "  Bobs  "  was  madly  cheered,  and 

sive.  it  is  evident  that  in  the  popular  mind 

Above   all     was    it    unsatisfactory   in  Lord  Roberts  to-day  occupies  much  the 

these  dark  days  of  war  to  see  a  parade  same  position  that  did  the  Duke  of  Wel- 

of  the  long,  lanky,  antiquated  and  ridicu-  lington  before  the  days  when  he  took  pro- 

lous  household  troopers,  who  wear  hel-  nounced  stand  against  popular  reforms, 

mets  and  cuirasses,  long  boots  and  seek  As  the  officers  all  wore  overcoats  of 

to  resemble  as  near  as  may  be  soldiers  of  black  or  dark  gray,  the  somber  aspect 

a  period  antedating  the  knowledge   of  was  complete,  but  for  the  theatrical  intru- 

gunpowder.     They     require     monstrous  sion  of  medieval  features  already  referred 

horses,  cannot  run  away  because  of  the  to. 

weight  they  carry,  cannot  fight  a  mod-  When  Lord  Roberts  had  passed    and 

ern  enemy,  are  not  drilled  as  modern  sol-  all  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  draped  coffin 

diers,  and  inspire  no  dread  in  the  minds  raised  high  on  the  gun  carriage,  all  felt 

of  any  one.  that  the  culminating  moment  had  arrived. 

Then  there  were  many  other  anti-  Women  about  me  wept,  and  many  men 
quated  circus  fittings  in  evidence — they  had  moist  eyes,  as  they  were  made  to 
all  had  grand  names  like  Gentlemen  at  realize  the  close  of  the  Victorian  era  by 
Arms,  Norroy  King  at  Arms,  Gold  a  climax  so  tragic  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Sticks,  White  Staves — they  would  have  The  gun  carriage  moved  slowly  for- 
looked  well  in  a  Barnum  show  or  a  Lord  ward  in  a  hushed  silence,  broken  only  by 
Mayor's  procession,  where  the  purpose  is  the  tramp,  tramp  of  the  deep  chested  blue- 
to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  children  and  house-  jackets,  whose  work  was  by  no  means 
maids,  but  the  business  of  life  is  now  too  merely  ornamental,  for  the  hill  is  steep, 
serious  for  such  tomfoolery  to  be  in-  and  the  weight  was  none  too  lightly  ap- 
truded  into  a  military  funeral  of  this  im-  portioned.  The  eyes  of  the  masses 
portance.  The  Prussian  Court  thought  rested  on  the  coffin  as  tho  under  a  spell, 
that  the  State  would  crumble  to  dust  and  in  that  long,  hungry  gaze  nearly 
when  it  was  suggested  that  pig  tails  lost  completely  a  view  of  their  future  sov- 
should  be  abandoned,  for  the  soldier's  ereign,  Edward  VII,  who  crowded  close 
pig  tail  had  been,  up  to  the  battle  of  up  under  the  coffin,  and  was  furthermore 
Jena,  regarded  as  the  proudest  ornament  withdrawn  from  public  gaze  by  having 
of  what  up  to  that  moment  had  been  re-  on  his  left  his  brother  of  Connaught  and 
garded  as  the  strongest  army  in  Europe,  on  his  right  his  imperial  nephew  of  Ho- 

But  the  pig  tail  had  to  go,  thanks  to  henzollern. 

men   like  Blucher,    and   in    the    British  Immediately    behind   the    King   there 

body  politic  many  cognate  fetishes  will  crowded  all  the  remainder  of  the  proces- 

have  also  to  disappear,  if  this  tight  little  sion,  made  up  of  Ambassadors,  Kings  and 

island  is  to  resume  the  place  she  occupied  a  closing  file  of  Life  Guardsmen,  so  that 

after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo !  the   spectators   were  bewildered  by  the 
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many  glittering  things,  and  practically 
saw  nothing  well  excepting  Lord  Rob- 
erts and  the  coffin. 

But  the  German  Emperor  was  well 
worth  a  close  study,  every  inch  a  man, 
his  eyes  fixed  with  strange  concentration 
of  purpose  directly  in  front  of  him.  I 
can  imagine  him  rolling  over  many 
things  in  his  mind — plans  for  making  his 
royal  uncle  a  king  in  deed  as  well  as  in 
name.  William  II  may  be  pictured  as 
whispering   to   Edward   VII : 

"  Now,  my  dear  uncle,  be  a  man.  You 
have  got  two  big  wars  on  your  hands, 
your  finances  are  none  too  flourishing, 
your  commercial  prestige  is,  nothing  to 
brag  of,  your  military  operations  have 
been  the  laughing  stock  of  the  world. 
Take  my  advice.  Turn  out  all  these  or- 
namental staff  officers.  I  had  to  do  it 
when  I  came  to  the  throne.  Make  pro- 
motion to  depend  strictly  on  merit. 
Throw  aside  all  this  theatrical  rubbish 
that  costs  money,  but  cuts  no  ice.  You 
have  got  to  fight  now  not  merely  for 
prestige,  but  for  existence.  If  your  war 
drags  out  much  longer  in  Africa  you  will 
find  India  getting  troublesome. 

"  Stir  yourself,  my  dear  uncle.  Go 
down  to  the  Transvaal,  call  a  South 
African  Congress,  give  them  all  the 
rights  they  ask  for,  provided  that  they 
ask  but  equality  among  themselves — like 
the  United  States.  Hang  Rhodes,  or 
send  him  to  St.  Helena.  Turn  off  Cham- 
berlain. Let  the  Boers  feel  that  you  are 
in  earnest.  But  for  the  sake  of  Himmel 
shake  off  your  old  worthless  pals,  the 
low  crew  of  money  lenders  and  loose 
women.  Be  a  man.  If  you  do  this  I'll 
help  you  in  case  Russia  attacks  first." 

Among  the  various  crowned  heads 
of  my  acquaintance — including  black, 
brown  and  yellow  races — not  one  has  im- 
pressed me  more  as  a  gentleman  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  that  much-strained 
term  than  William  II  of  Germany. 
When  but  eleven  years  old,  romping  with 
his  playmates  in  the  park  of  Sans  Souci, 
no  one  watching  the  play  would  have  im- 
agined that  this  Prince  arrogated  to  him- 
self more  privilege  than  any  other  of  the 
youngsters  about  him.  On  the  contrary, 
if  any  of  his  playmates  proved  shy  he 
was  encouraged  by  his  imperial  host  to 
share  in  the  rough  and  tumble  sports  on 
a  full  equality. 


The  lad's  bringing  up  was  essentially 

simple  and  manly.  Recreation  was  out 
of  doors  when  possible,  and  the  diver- 
sions were  always  such  as  healthy  boys 
would  enjoy — playing  at  Indians  in  the 
woods,  kicking  football,  climbing  into 
the  rigging  of  a  frigate  whose  hull  was 
imaginary,  whose  masts  were  planted  in 
the  sand.  But  there  was  a  real  frigate 
at  Potsdam,  a  real  toy  one  might  have 
said,  a  present  from  William  IV  of  Eng- 
land to  Frederick  William  III  of  Prussia 
(great  grandfather  of  the  present  Em- 
peror). This  little  frigate  was  regarded 
as  a  mere  museum  model  until  this  Em- 
peror became  old  enough  to  show  his 
tastes,  and  then  he  lost  no  time  in  letting 
those  about  him  see  that  much  as  he  took 
an  interest  in  his  army  there  was  yet  that 
in  his  blood  that  drew  him  irresistibly  to 
the  water  as  the  element  on  which  the 
great  Germanic  race  feels  proudly  at 
home. 

Young  Prince  William  was  a  per- 
sistent navigator  of  all  the  lakes  which 
are  beaded  together  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Prussian  capital,  and  for  his  nau- 
tical education  he  had  a  handful  of  deep 
sea  sailors  with  whom  he  was  in  pro- 
found sympathy.  He  early  read  the  sea 
stories  of  Marryat  and  Cooper.  He  pos- 
sesses every  book  that  Henty  ever  wrote, 
and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  discuss- 
ing countries  far  away  where  adventure 
was  plenty.  Two  essentials  of  the  gen- 
tleman are  courtesy  and  courage ;  it  is 
hard  to  separate  them.  The  courtesy  of 
the  Kaiser  is  natural,  not  formal.  He  has 
won  the  heart  of  England  to-day  by  the 
correctness  of  his  attitude  at  a  time  when 
the  press  of  Germany  appears  unanimous 
in  desiring  to  be  unfriendly. 

William  II  came  to  the  throne  in  1888 
in  the  midst  of  a  vulgar  clamor  made  by 
the  English  press  because  of  a  political 
stand  he  had  taken  in  regard  to  matters 
wholly  of  his  own  concern.  He  was 
right  and  the  English  press  was  wrong. 
He  dismissed  Bismarck  because  Bis- 
marck had  made  himself  impossible  as 
German  Prime  Minister.  William  II  was 
quite  right  as  events  have  proven,  yet  at 
the  time  every  English  paper,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Punch  cartoon,  criticised 
him  without  reserve. 

To-day  we  lock  back  over  more  than 
twelve  years  of  his  reign,  and  they  have 
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been  years  of  expansion  such  as  no  other 
German  monarch  has  produced  save  by 
costly  war. 

The  secret  of  this  great  work  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  Emperor  comes  nearer  to 
knowing  a  little  of  everything  than  any 
living  man — and  he  knows  things,  not 
merely  from  books,  but  from  personal 
contact.  Tf  there  is  a  new  discovery  in 
medicine  William  is  there  in  the  lab- 
oratory ;  when  Marconi  experiments  with 
his  new  telegraphy  William  is  at  hand  in 
his  steam  launch ;  if  a  new  liner  is 
launched  the  first  inspection  is  at  the 
hands  of  the  Kaiser ;  no  military  or  naval 
improvement  is  discussed  without  some 
light  being  thrown  on  it  by  this  extraor- 
dinary monarch.  At  the  time  of  his  ac- 
cession I  ventured  to  put  into  print  a 
statement  that  he  was  the  only  monarch 
who,  in  the  event  of  losing  his  throne, 
could  earn  his  living  at  any  one  of  a 
dozen  trades,  from  soldiering  to  jour- 
nalism ;  this  is  still  true. 

He  was  most  unpopular  in  Germany 
during  the  early  years  of  his  reign.  From 
the  ranks  of  his  senior  officers  no  less 
than  from  those  of  radical  politicians 
there  was  but  one  feeling — want  of  con- 
fidence. All  the  world  saw  that  he  trav- 
eled much,  that  he  tried  many  new  things, 
that  he  turned  off  many  old  servants,  that 
he  threatened  to  reform  many  things  in  a 
society  where  any  reform  smacks  of  an- 
archy. Even  my  beloved  and  most  loyal 
old  tutor  argued  that  the  empire  of  the 
riohenzollerns  was  about  to  crumble  be- 
cause his  Kaiser  proposed  to  limit  the 
amount  of  Latin  that  should  henceforth 
be  crammed  into  the  schoolboys  at  the 
"  Gymnasium."  All  these  people  have 
little  by  little  learned  that  their  Emper- 
or's apparent  restlessness  has  been  only 
the  energy  of  a  healthy  man  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge. 

One  day  I  recall  the  Emperor  walking 
in  a  shower  of  rain  through  the  crowded 
streets  of  Potsdam,  when  he  frequently 
had  to  step  out  into  the  street  to  make 
way  for  the  many  who  did  not  recognize 
him.  The  conversation  was  on  the  sub- 
ject of  precautions  taken  in  Russia  to  pro- 
tect the  life  of  the  Czar,  and  he  asked 
quite  naturally,  "Why  should  I  bother 
about  precautions?  "  His  companion  an- 
swered, "  The  Russian  Czar  would  im- 
agine, for  instance,  that  there  was  a 
dynamite  bomb  under  yonder  coal  hole." 


For  all  answer  the  Emperor  stalked  to 
the  coal  hole  referred  to,  stamped  sound- 
ly on  it,  and  then  with  a  laugh  said,  "  If 
1  had  to  stop  and  think  of  such  things,  I 
should  never  get  through  a  day's  work!  " 

And  in  Berlin  the  day's  work  com- 
mences in  the  dark  and  goes  on  into  the 
night,  for  the  Kaiser  is  a  tremendous 
worker,  and  spares  himself  as  little  as  he 
does  those  who  serve  under  him. 

I  recall  the  winter  when  the  streets  of 
Berlin  were  crowded  with  men  out  of  em- 
ployment clamoring  for  bread.  It  was  a 
time  of  great  distress,  and  the  lawless 
element  had  exploited  it  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  popular  opposition  against 
the  person  of  the  Emperor.  The  pre- 
cincts of  the  palace  were  crowded  by  a 
mob  that  looked  ready  for  rough  work, 
and  the  broad  avenue  Unter  den  Linden 
offered  a  most  inhospitable  appearance  to 
a  monarch  whose  daily  ride  lay  out  to  the 
Thiergarten  Park.  His  two  aides  sought 
in  vain  to  prevent  him  from  taking  his 
customary  ride.  It  was  a  critical  mo- 
ment, for  dynamite  was  in  the  air,  and 
the  Russian  throne  was  getting  a  lift 
every  now  and  then. 

But  to  William  II  the  danger  counted 
for  nothing.  He  thought  simply  of  his 
duty.  The  palace  gate  was  opened  and 
out  he  rode  in  the  midst  of  the  mob. 

The  people  closed  about  him,  they  cried 
out  at  him,  they  cursed,  they  pressed  so 
near  that  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  tho  it 
was  their  intention  to  drag  him  from  the 
saddle.  The  Emperor  looked  as  he  looked 
behind  the  coffin  of  his  grandmother  at 
Windsor — was  apparently  absorbed  in 
thoughts  far  removed  from  the  howling 
hundreds  on  his  flanks. 

It  was  a  brave  thing  carried  out  with: 
marvelous  tact.  The  news  of  it  ran 
through  the  capital  like  magic,  and  be- 
fore he  had  done  his  customary  ride  the 
mob  of  discontented  had  given  place  to  a 
dense  crowd  of  men  who  were  ready  to 
support  law  and  order  at  any  cost.  The 
monarch  who  had  passed  out  under  the 
Brandenburger  Thor  amid  jeers  and 
curses  returned  through  the  same  gate 
amid  a  storm  of  mad  cheering,  which 
was  swelled  by  many  who  admired  his 
bravery  if  nothing  else. 

The  manly  directness  of  the  Emperor 
has  been  characteristic  of  him  since  child- 
hood ;  indeed,  it  is  startling  to  note  how 
little  he  has  changed  in  the  many  years 
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that  have  elapsed  since  he  was  merely  the 
eldest  son  of  a  crown  prince.  No  doubt 
much  is  due  to  a  father  and  mother  re- 
markable for  breadth  of  culture  and  pur- 
ity of  living.  At  any  rate  there  is  the 
broad  fact  that  as  yet  we  have  never 
heard  of  anything  laid  to  his  charge  that 
need  make  a  gentleman  blush.  No 
woman  has  been  the  worse  for  knowing 
him ;  no  young  officer  can  trace  his  deg- 
radation to  debauchery  initiated  by  him ; 
at  no  time  has  he  pandered  to  mere  public 
opinion,  either  of  the  aristocracy,  the 
press  or  the  financial  powers ;  his  favors 
have  never  been  bought  by  money-lend- 
ers ;  his  people  trust  him,  admire  him,  and 
time  will  yet  show  that  in  the  long  list  of 
rulers  notable  in  German  history,  a  list 
including  Frederick  the  Great  and  Wil- 
liam I,  not  the  least  eminent  will  be  the 
man  who  marched  at  the  right  of  Edward 
VII  behind  the  coffin  of  Victoria. 

In  the  great  gathering  of  envoys  none 
looked  more  soldierly  than  the  German 
officers  who  had  come  over  as  guests. 
They  wore  the  light  gray  overcoats  which 
seemed  very  bright  in  contrast  with  the 
universal  black  of  the  mourners  in  gen- 
eral. These  Germans  did  not  imitate 
their  Emperor  in  outward  manifestation 
of  respect  for  the  dead.  They  cared  lit- 
tle for  the  funeral,  and  showed  it  by  star- 
ing about  on  all  sides  and  chatting 
much  as  they  might  on  returning  from  a 
field  day.  I  suppose  that  we  should  not 
criticise  this  sharply,  for  while  the  fu- 
neral was  proceeding  the  German  papers 
were  continuing  a  crusade  of  insult 
against  England  and  the  Queen's  suc- 
cessor. Indeed  if  the  German  Emperor 
has  impaired  his  popularity  of  late  it  is 
because  he  has  come  in  person  to  help 
bury  his  grandmother.  On  the  very  day 
of  her  funeral  the  leading  comic  paper  of 
Berlin  contained  a  grossly  indecent  cari- 
cature of  the  English  King — it  might 
have  waited  one  week.  But  no,  German 
ideas  in  these  matters  appear  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  ours. 

It  is  odd,  too,  that  while  a  German  edi- 
tor would  be  sent  to  jail  for  criticising  a 
political  act  of  his  Emperor  he  can  insult 
all  the  relatives  of  that  Emperor  with 
impunity. 

The  American  Ambassador  was  a  not- 


able feature  of  the  procession,  not  merely 
in  my  mind,  but  in  that  of  England  as 
well.  He  was  conspicuous  in  his  citizen 
dress — a  plain  overcoat,  an  opera  hat  on 
top.  Beneath  this  was  the  ridiculous  uni- 
form prescribed  by  order  of  Congress, 
the  majority  of  whom  appear  to  regard 
the  dress  of  a  hotel  waiter  as  the  maxi- 
mum style  of  a  free  citizen.  Poor  Mr. 
Choate  was  forced  to  turn  out  on  this 
cold  morning  in  the  evening  dress  of  a 
hotel  waiter,  topped  with  an  opera  hat ! 
Fortunately  the  thermometer  compelled 
him  to  drape  himself  in  a  long  overcoat, 
and  still  more  fortunately  Mr.  Choate 
has  a  face  and  a  carriage  which  command 
respect  in  any  assemblage,  and,  therefore, 
had  Congress  compelled  him  to  wear  a 
football  suit  or  a  cowboy  outfit,  we  can- 
not imagine  him  otherwise  than  an  im- 
pressive specimen  of  the  cultivated 
American.  But  why  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense  cannot  Mr.  Choate  be  trusted 
to  dress  himself  in  his  own  fashion  !  We 
love  simplicity,  but  we  don't  like  to  have 
our  Ambassador  mistaken  for  the  butler 
when  he  is  representing  the  majesty  of 
a  great  nation.  Mr.  Choate  was  offered 
a  horse  to  ride  in  the  London  procession, 
but  how  could  the  poor  man  appear  in 
the  streets  of  London  early  in  the  morn- 
ing on  a  freezing  cold  day  in  a  dress  sug- 
gesting that  he  had  not  been  to  bed  the 
night  before  ?  Of  course,  he  gave  up  the 
horse — and  with  it  the  chance  of  once 
more  marking  the  disposition  of  England 
to  pay  us  a  signal  compliment. 

If  Congress  must  tell  an  Ambassador 
how  to  dress,  why  not  at  least  devise  a 
dress  suitable  for  the  day  time  as  well  as 
the  night,  suitable  for  the  saddle  as  well 
as  the  ball  room,  one  that  will  raise  him 
above  the  suspicion  of  being  a  waiter  so- 
liciting a  tip. 

But  it  was  a  grand  and  solemn  func- 
tion, and  as  I  read  over  these  hasty 
notes,  made  while  the  impressions  are 
fresh  in  my  mind,  I  see  that  my  eye  has 
rested  on  many  details  that  may  appear  to 
have  marred  the  general  impressive  ef- 
fect. But  I  let  it  all  stand,  begging  my 
readers'  indulgence.  They  may  correct 
my  view  by  comparison  with  many 
others. 

London,  England. 


A    City    Controlled    on    a    Business    Basis 

By  the  Hon.   Thomas  G.   Hayes, 

Mayor  OF  Baltimore.  Mu. 

THE  present  charter  provided  by  the  contractor  employs  his  own  men,  and  is 

laws  of  Maryland  for  the  city  of  responsible,   for   the   city   is   secured   by 

Baltimore  makes  it  possible,  in  my  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 

opinion,  for  the  administration  of  munic-  obligation.     It  is  not  likely  he  will  use 

ipal  affairs  upon  a  strictly  business  basis,  inefficient  labor  when  he  would  be  the 

and  the  elimination  of  evils  which  may  loser  by  so  doing. 

arise  where  personal  and  political  inter-  A  contract  has  also  been  given  a  pri- 
ests are  given  preference  to  public  obliga-  vate  individual  for  lighting  a  portion  of 
tions.  I  have  construed  the  provisions  the  city,  for  the  reason  that  a  considerable 
of  the  charter  to  mean  that  the  Mayor  is  saving  will  be  effected,  and  we  believe 
held  to  strict  responsibility  for  the  sev-  that  it  will  be  done  as  thoroughly  as  by 
eral  departments,  and  for  this  reason  is  the  former  plan.  Here  again  an  oppor- 
vested  with  more  authority  than  is  usual  tunity  is  offered  to  dispense  personal  fa- 
with  municipal  executives.  With  this  in-  vors  which  is  avoided  if  the  contract  is 
terpretation  I  have  endeavored  to  select  carried  out.  The  import  of  the  charter 
as  the  heads  of  such  departments  men  in  allowing  the  contractor  to  furnish  his 
who  are  not  only  appreciative  of  the  trust  own  lighters  has  been  doubted  by  some, 
devolving  upon  them,  but  who  are  ca-  but  I  believe  that  the  courts  will  construe 
pable  of  performing  their  duties  to  the  my  position  to  be  correct,  in  a  friendly 
best  interests  of  the  city.  I  can  say  here  suit  which  is  pending, 
that  I  believe  the  officials  selected  are  As  I  have  stated,  the  contractors  arc 
thoroughly  qualified  for  their  positions,  bonded  for  an  adequate  sum  to  carry  out 
My  conclusions  are  based  upon  what  has  their  obligations,  but  I  interpret  the  char- 
thus  far  been  accomplished.  ter  to  mean  that  the  city  government  can 
Since  entering  into  office  I  have  given  exercise  a  rigid  supervision  through  the 
consideration  to  a  number  of  measures  by  proper  officials,  and  this  will  be  done  in 
which  it  seemed  to  me  economies  could  each  instance. 

be  effected  and  better  results  obtained.  As  to  the  control  of  lighting  plants, 

Among  these  is  the  letting  of  a  contract  water  works  and  street  railways  by  the 

to  an  individual  for  removal  of  garbage,  city,   I  am  not  prepared  to  express  an 

ashes  and  refuse,  the  work  to  be  done  un-  opinion.    I  know  the  experiment  has  been 

der  the  direct  supervision  of  a  city  official,  tried  successfully  in  several  British  cities, 

I  have  thought  this  advisable,  as  under  and  perhaps  municipal  ownership  might 

the  contract  system  it  can  be  done  more  result   favorably   in   Baltimore,   but   the 

cheaply  and  effectively  than  when  under-  conditions  abroad  are  so  different  from 

taken  by  the  city.     One  benefit  of  the  in-  those  governing  American  cities  that  it 

novation  is  to  avoid  the  danger  of  politi-  is  questionable  if  Glasgow,  for  instance, 

cal  patronage  in  this  department.     The  with  its  control  of  such  improvements, 

employment  of  such  a  large  number  of  could  be  cited  as  a  precedent  for  Balti- 

men  as  cleaners  and  teamsters  offers  a  more. 

temptation  to  reward  political  followers  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  believe 

for  their  services  at  the  city's  expense,  a  city  government  can  be,  and  should  be, 

It  is  a  patronage  that  should  be  abolished  modeled  like  a  business  corporation,  and 

whenever  possible,  for  the  results  accom-  that  it  is  the  only  true  way  to  conduct  its 

plished  by  this  or  any  other  department  affairs.     I  believe  I  am  justified  in  my 

cannot  be  as  beneficial  if  influence  and  position  by  the  progress  we  have  thus  far 

not  ability  is  considered  in  the  selection  made    in    Baltimore    under    the    present 

of  employees.    Let  me  emphasize  the  fact  charter.     For  example,  we  may  take  the 

that  if  a  city  is  to  have  a  business  admin-  Water  Department.     After  investigating 

istration,    political    patronage,    as    it    is  its  organization  I  decided  that  one  branch 

termed,  must  be  thoroughly  eliminated,  was  not  necessary — that  its  work  could 

By  making  the  contract  referred  to,  the  be  distributed  among  the  others  and  that 
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several    offices    were    merely    sinecures,  will  show  a  surplus  of  about  $7,000  for 
altho    large    salaries    were    attached    to  the  year,  as  we  are  employing  the  con- 
them.     The  branch  referred  to,  as  well  victs  at  repair  work  and  other  labor  for 
as  these  offices,  was  abolished.  Through  which  outsiders  have  been  paid  by  the 
economies  thus  effected  and  the  faithful-  city.     The  Jail  Board  has  under  consid- 
ness  and  ability  of  the  officials  and  em-  eration  the  employment  of  a  portion  of 
ployees  we  are  enabled  to  show  a  surplus  the  inmates  on  outside  work  not  in  com- 
f or  the  year  just  closed  of  $229,000.    The  petition  with  organized  labor,  and  I  do 
Fire  Department  has  been  conducted  on  not  know   but  1  strongly  approve  of  the 
such  a  system  that,  altho  its  efficiency  has  measure.       It  is  a  plan  by  which  their 
been  improved  and  in  no  way  has  it  been  services  could  be  made  of  more  value,  and 
impaired,   it  will  have  a  surplus  to  its  they    would    be    benefited    by    exercise- 
credit  for  the  year  of  about  $20,000.    The  which  they  cannot  obtain  under  the  pres- 
contract  for  disposal    of    garbage,  etc.,  ent  system  of  confinement, 
amounts  to  $148,000,  altho  the  lowest  es-  What  we  have  accomplished  in  Balti- 
timate  by  which  it  could  be  done  by  the  more  is  merely  a  beginning  in  carrying 
city  direct  was  $188,000.     Thus  a  saving  out  plans  for  a  business  administration, 
of  nearly  $50,000  is  effected,  while  the  as  T  have  already  stated,  which  I  hope 
refuse  will  be  disposed  of  by  a  crematory  will  be  permanent.     T  see  no  reason  why 
plant — a  great  improvement  on  the  old  it  cannot  be  continued  indefinitely  by  my 
system.      We   found  that  by  using  the  successors  as  long  as  the  present  charter 
waste  power  in  one  of  the   city  water  remains  in  force.     I  believe  that  citizens 
pumping  stations    electric  lights  can  be  irrespective  of  party  appreciate  the  efforts 
supplied  our  principal  park.    By  the  pres-  that  have  been  made,  and  realize  what 
ent  plan  this  costs  $9,000  a  year.     The  can  be  accomplished,  and  I  feel  that  I 
expense  of  the  electrical  machinery  will  have  had  their  support  in  my  endeavor  to 
be  only  this  amount,  but  by  using  it  the  do  what  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  my  duty, 
expense  of  the  illumination  will  be  cut  and  to  assume  the  responsibility  which 
down  to  $4,000 — a  reduction  of  $5,000  has  been  placed  upon  me. 
annually.     Even   the   City  Jail   account  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Church  and  the  Social   Problem. 

By  Professor  Albion  W.   Small,   Ph.D., 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  in  the  Universitv  of  Chicago. 

THE  editor's  request  to  write  on  the  further  hearing,  as  a  quietist,  or  an  ob- 

above  topic  follows  hard  upon  re-  structionist,  or  various  other  things  that 

sponse  to  an  invitation  to  lead  a  are  neither  enlightened  nor  progressive 

club   of   Congregational   pastors   in   dis-  nor  even  conscientious,  I  venture  to  be- 

cussing  the  same  subject.       The  things  gin  with  the  assertion  that  there  is  a  vast 

that  I  might  have  said  were  modified  not  deal  of  needless  hysteria,  and  not  a  little 

a  little  by  that  debate.     What  follows  is  conscious   humbug,   connected   with   the 

offered  not  as  having  either  originality  or  phrase,  "  the  social  problem."  One  might 

authority.     It  is  submitted  for  what  it  is  gather  that   "  the   social   problem,"   and 

worth  as  the  impression  which  the  sit-  "  the    new    woman,"    and    "  decadence," 

uation  makes  upon  one  observer  whose  and  "  child   study,"  and  "  criminal  psy- 

training  began  with  that  of  the  typical  chology,"  and  "  modern  science,"  and  the 

candidate  for  the  evangelical  pastorate,  rest  of  the  rhetorical  procession,  stand 

whose  occupation  has  been  that  of  stu-  for  new  things  under  the  sun.  One  might 

dent  and  teacher  of  the  social  sciences,  infer  that  a  new  Pandora's  box  had  been 

and  whose  personal  affiliations  are  closest  opened ;  that  a  sort  of  cosmic  bomb  had 

with  workers  directed  or  inspired  by  the  been    hurled    from    nowhere    into    the 

institutions  of  religion.  stream  of  social  evolution ;  that  things 

At  the  risk  of  condemnation  without  both  bad  and  good,  never  affecting  hu- 
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man  experience  before,  are  suddenly  be- 
come leading  elements  in  society. 

We  shall  not  get  ourselves  into  mental 
attitude  for  balanced  dealing  with  the 
facts  until  we  are  proof  against  these 
naive  impressions.  There  is  no  "  social 
problem  "  to-day  which  has  not  been  in 
principle  the  problem  of  every  day  since 
men  appeared  on  the  earth.  The  con- 
duct of  life  always  has  been  a  problem 
and  doubtless  always  will  be.  The  new 
things  in  our  surroundings,  and  the  new 
queries  and  theories  that  they  suggest, 
are  merely  new  developments  of  the  old 
things,  and  new  phases  of  personal  re- 
action upon  them.  Whether  we  express 
the  matter  in  terms  of  frank  Calvinism, 
or  in  some  of  the  softened-down  for- 
mulas of  a  more  naturalistic  conception, 
the  flesh  is  always  at  war  against  the 
spirit,  the  lower  man  is  always  obstruct- 
ing the  upward  climb  of  the  higher  man, 
the  bad  is  the  foe  of  the  good  and  the 
good  of  the  better.  The  "  social  prob- 
lem "  is  always  the  masquerade  of  these 
characters  in  changing  costumes,  only 
each  actor  has  a  multitude  of  roles,  and 
never  represents  a  single  element  of  good 
or  bad  without  at  the  same  time  embody- 
ing a  hundred  variations  of  both  that 
strangely  complicate  the  plot.  There 
are  no  fewer  texts  for  physical  and  moral 
strenuousness  in  this  statement  of  the 
case.  At  the  same  time  there  are  seda- 
tives and  counter-irritants  for  the  over- 
stimulated.  No  man  of  thought,  from 
Confucius  and  Gautama  down  to  Count 
Tolstoy  and  Mr.  Bryan,  has  failed  to  pic- 
ture the  facts  of  his  time  as  a  "  social 
problem."  The  modern  turn  of  phrase 
for  the  thing  stands  for  nothing  essential- 
ly new,  either  in  the  thing  itself  or  in  the 
attitude  of  the  reflective  toward  the 
thing.  Neither  terror  of  its  novelty  nor 
contempt  for  its  familiarity  is  sane.  In  a 
word,  how  each  may  come  to  give  the 
most  and  get  the  most  to  and  from  all  the 
rest,  in  the  social  movement  toward  com- 
pleteness of  life,  is  and  always  must  be 
the  social  problem  of  every  age. 

I  am  not  trying  to  smuggle  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Church  has  no  occasion 
to  worry.  Every  age  might  use  a  Jere- 
miah or  two.  The  truer  note  for  every 
age,  however,  is  that  of  Isaiah.  I  mean 
the  whole  Isaiah,  whom  we  had  before  the 
higher  critics  made  a  Chinese  puzzle  of 
him;  the  Isaiah  who  saw  the  evils,  but 


who  also  foresaw  the  way  of  remedy,  and 
did  his  bravest  to  make  it  a  beaten  path. 
1  here  is  always  bad  enough  in  the  world 
to  sting  every  moral  fiber  to  its  tensest 
strain,  but  we  shall  be  within  the  truth  if 
we  expand  St.  Paul's  specific  observation 
into  a  formula  of  the  whole  moral  order : 
Where  sin  aboundeth  there  grace  doth 
much  more  abound.  The  world  is  not 
yet  a  Grandfather's  Clock.  Health,  not 
disease,  growth,  not  decay,  good,  not  bad, 
is  the  balance  to  be  credited  at  last  to 
every  generation.  In  essentials  the  same 
world  and  the  same  Church  confront  each 
other  to-day  in  Chicago  and  New  York 
and  London  and  Peking  that  met  and 
waged  inconclusive  war  in  Corinth  and 
Alexandria  and  Rome  and  Tours.  The 
gage  of  battle  is  different,  the  tactics  are 
changed,  but  the  issue  is  merely  a  new 
phase  of  the  old  problem — viz.,  whether 
men  shall  halt  and  then  turn  back  from 
their  destined  course,  or  go  on  unto  per- 
fection. The  social  problem  and  the  re- 
ligious problem  are  one.  It  is  how  to  get 
all  the  interests  in  men  proportionally  ex- 
pressed in  all  the  opportunities  of  life.  In 
short,  the  implicit  problem  of  all  the  ages 
is  to  get  religion.  The  social  problem 
is  thus  ever  with  us.  Let  us  be  serious 
about  it,  but  neither  morbid  nor  sur- 
prised. 

The  Church  problem  is  how  to  do  the 
most  toward  promoting  the  process  of 
getting  religion,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
solving  the  social  problem.  Again,  there 
is  much  mirage  on  the  ecclesiastical  hori- 
zon about  this  second  problem.  An  emi- 
nent theologian  who  died  recently  said  in 
substance  not  long  ago  that  religion  must 
henceforth  be  content  to  be  a  small  frac- 
tion of  life,  and  can  never  more  maintain 
itself  as  the  sole  or  chief  concern  of  life. 
"  Religion  has  become  an  elective  in  the 
great  university  of  the  world."  It  was  a 
most  deplorable  use  of  terms,  and  the  re- 
mark was  singularly  out  of  true.  Reli- 
gion ought  to  be  understood  as  the  whole 
ot  life.  Life  realized,  balanced,  propor- 
tioned, harmonized,  is  religion.  If  any 
ritual  or  formula  short  of  this  gets  sub- 
stituted for  religion  the  concession 
quoted  is,  to  be  sure,  inevitable.  But  the 
crux  of  the  Church  problem  is  to  get  the 
large  idea  of  religion  so  installed  in  the 
churches  that  their  mission  with  refer- 
ence to  the  whole  social  problem  will  be 
thrown  into  focus. 
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Some  of  us  still  foster  the  illusion  that  Whether  or  not  the  argument  holds  for 
the  Church  is  more  of  an  end  and  less  of  a  Church-State,  it  certainly  has  no  mean- 
a  means  than  the  facts  declare.     We  be-  ing  with  the  voluntary  system.     With  us 
tray  an  impotent  institutional  ambition  to  the  churches  neither  separately  nor  col- 
make  life  center  about  the  Church.     We  lectively  monopolize  the  conscious  rela- 
feel  that  there  is  more  of  a  social  and  tions  of  men  to  God.     On  the  contrary, 
Church   problem  than  there  really  is,  sim-  whatever  theories  go  with  it,  the  volun- 
ply    because    this    concentration    of    life  tary  system  in  practice  implicitly  abdi- 
about  the  Church  refuses  to  occur.       A  cates  all  governmental  and  vicarious  and 
good  deal  of  our  trouble  is  from  disap-  representative  functions.     The  tendency 
pointed  professional  pique.  is  to  make  this  implied  division  of  labor 
It  will  be  said  that  the  cases  are  not  absolute.     For  better  or  for  worse,  the 
parallel,  yet  there  is  food  for  thought  in  churches  withdraw  as  churches  from  the 
an  analogy.     Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  rest  of  life,  and  apply  themselves  to  what 
students  in  any  university  study  sociol-  we  call  spiritual  concerns, 
ogy.     The  sociologists  think  that  all  in-        Now  my  argument  is  not  that  society 
telligent    men    need    the    comprehensive  is   better  than   the   churches   think,   and 
view  of  the  life  process  which  sociology  thus  the  social  problem  less  serious  than 
is  trying  to  outline.     Shall  the  sociolo-  the    churches    suspect.      Except    as    ex- 
gists  conclude  that  the  educational  prob-  pressed  in  certain  theological  generalities 
lem  resolves  itself  into  the  work  of  get-  about  sin,  actual  society  is  both  better 
ing  all  university  students  into  their  lee-  and  worse  in  some  phases  than  common 
ture  rooms,  and  shall  they  measure  edu-  fame  in  the  churches  reports.     What  I 
cational  results  by  the  degree  of  approach  would  point  out  is  that  a  considerable 
to  such  success  ?     No  doubt  every  man  in  portion  of  the  wistful  self-condemnation 
the  world    needs    that    for  which    the  of  the  churches  is  due  to  misinterprets  - 
churches  peculiarly  stand,  but  it  is  a  pre-  tion  both  of  the  social  problem  and  of  the 
posterous  conclusion  that  the  successes  of  Church  problem.       The  gravity  of  each 
men  are  to  be  measured  by  the  degree  in  may    not    be    overestimated,    but    there 
which  they  accept  the  ministrations  of  the  would  be  less  useless  nervousness  and 
Church.  more  effective  concentration  of  such  re- 
Very   much   of   the    uneasy    self-con-  ligious  energies  as  we  have,  if  we  had  a 
sciousness  of  the  churches  is  due  to  this  more  accurate  sense  of  proportion.     The 
misreading  of  the  social  problem  and  of  pertinent  clew  is  that  the  churches  are 
the  Church  problem.     The  churches,  or  not,  and  from  the  necessities  of  the  case 
oftener  the  ministers,  are  the  frog  trying  cannot  be,  as  churches,  responsible  for 
to  swell  themselves  to  the  size  of  the  the  solution  of  the  social  problem.       To 
world-ox.     If  that  is  not  precisely  the  speak     in     sociological     language,     the 
figure,  at  least  they  would  have  the  world  churches   are    associations    for   the    dis- 
say :  "  Here,  Church,  take  and  carry  my  charge  of  a  special  function  tributary  to 
burdens,  which  are  too  many  and  heavy  the  whole  life  process.     Whatever  may 
except  for  the  Church."       They  would  be  our  conception  of  the  Church  as  an 
have  the  Church  say,  "  Yes,  World,  thou  idea,  the  churches,  in  fact,  wherever  there 
hast  proved  thyself  too   feeble   for  thy  is  a  Congregational  polity,  and  probably 
task,  therefore  I  will  carry  it  with  my  wherever  the  voluntary  system  prevails, 
deeper  wisdom  and  mightier  strength."  are    organizations    centered    about    the 
Because  this  arrangement  is  not  accepted  function  of  worship.     They  are  likely  to 
on  both  sides,  the  conscience  of  many  in  get  confused  and  compromised  in  propor- 
the  churches  proclaims  peculiar  worldli-  tion  as  they  venture  to  carry  on  opera- 
ness  in  the  world  and  peculiar  faithless-  tions  outside  of  this  function.     Their  in- 
ness  in  the  Church.  fluence  grows  more  intensive,  if  not  uni- 
If  we  lived  in  a  State  Church,  we  might  formly  more  extensive,  in  proportion  as 
parry  this  criticism  by  the  reply  that  just  they  confine  themselves  to  this  function, 
as  the  army  is  the  nation  in  war-array,  so  By  worship  I  do  not  mean  any  single 
the  Church  is  the  nation  recognizing  God,  form  or  kind  of  ritual.     I  mean  the  whole 
and  the  morale  of  the  nation  is  thus  the  service   of  conscious  approach  to   God, 
morale  of  the  Church,  the  social  problem  through  prayer  and  hymn  and  discourse, 
is      evidently      the      Church      problem,  with  incidental  use  of  any  and  all  cere- 
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monial   or   other   aids   that   conspire   to 
create  a  vision  of  life  in  the  large,  as  it  is 
at   the   broadest   and   purest   which   the 
mind  can  conceive.     I  mean  by  worship 
the  exercise  of  communion  with  God  in 
such  fashion  that  the  common  things  of 
life  take  in  our  thoughts  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  places  which  they  have  in  the 
mind  of  God.     Would  this  include  the 
Sunday     school?       Yes,     as     the     uni- 
versity     includes      the      kindergarten. 
Would     it     include      missions?       Yes, 
as  rectitude  includes  benevolence.     But 
by    the    necessities    of    their    situation, 
the   churches   are   primarily    centers   of 
worship.    The  work  of  which  worship  is 
the   implicit   pledge   is   the   function   of 
those  same  individuals  combined  in  other 
more  or  less  visible  associations.     It  is 
not  the  business  of  the  Church  as  such. 
Christians    must    farm,    and   mine,    and 
forge,  and  build,  and  trade,  and  finance, 
and  fight,  and  explore,  and  invent,  and 
legislate,  and  govern,  and  punish.       The 
Church,  as  such,  ought  not  to  do  either, 
except  in  that  incidental  and  minimum 
sense    in    which    the    soul     has    to    put 
clothes  on  itself,  and  the  family,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  individual  members, 
has  to  feed.     It  is  not  the  function  of  the 
Church  to  get  justice  between  man  and 
man.     It  is  the  function  of  the  Church  to 
help  individuals  discern  and  want  jus- 
tice.    It  is  not  the  function  of  the  Church 
to  settle  strikes.     It  is  the  function  of  the 
Church  to  make  men  conciliatory.     It  is 
not  the  function  of  the  Church  to  elect 
temperance  candidates  to  office.     It  is  the 
function  of  the  Church  to  make  men  will 
to  be  temperate.     It  is  not  the  function 
of  the  Church  to  dictate  civic  regulation 
of  the  social  evil.     It  is  the  function  of 
the  Church  to  make  men  able  to  conquer 
their  own  lusts,  and  zealous  to  protect 
the  innocent  against  the  vicious.     It  is 
not  the  function  of  the  Church  to  settle 
any  concrete  social  problem  that  falls  out- 
side its  own  function  of  worship.     It  is 
the  function  of  the  Church  to  inspire  in 
each  worshiper  that  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
the  requirements  of  his  own  post  in  life, 
which  will  make  the  members  of  churches 
the  most  devoted  and  patient  promoters 
of  all  genuine  social  progress. 

This  view  of  the  social  and  of  the 
Church  problem  will  explain  the  further 
remark  that  much  of  the  moral  earnest- 
ness of  the  churches  would  transfer  its 


points  of  attention  if  the  elements  of  the 
situation    were    more   clearly    discerned. 
The  Church  is  often  supposed  to  be  de- 
linquent, because  this  or  that  social  ill  is 
not  remedied.     The  fact  is  that  the  ill  in 
question  may  be  far  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate reach  of  the  Church.       But  the  ill 
might  be  remedied  by  the  men  who  are 
responsible  for  it  if  the  churches  closest 
to  those  men  properly  magnified  the  func- 
tion of  worship.     Much  spiritual  unrest 
among   religious    workers   is   less    from 
proper   church-pains   than    from    uncer- 
tainty whether  they  are  called  to  be  a 
church,  or  a  political  machine,  or  a  re- 
lief society,  or  a  labor  exchange,  or  a  lit- 
erary bureau,  or  an  amusement  syndicate. 
Many  churches  are  losing  their  life  doing 
poorly  what  they  ought  never  to  attempt 
at  all.     They  should  rather  get  strength 
and  give  strength  by  doing  the  one  thing 
that    they    might    do    well.      Very    few 
churches  dare  to  announce  worship  as 
their  peculiar  function.     The  vague  im- 
pression  that   they   are   responsible    for 
everything  keeps    them     from    concen- 
trating on  the  one  thing  in  which  they 
might  count  for  the  most.       The  high- 
church  phrase,  "  the  secular  churches  "  is 
by  no  means  so  stupid  as  most  dissenters 
think.     It  voices  to  some  extent  the  true 
instinct   that    the    real    function    of   the 
Church  is  spiritual  culture  of  men,  and 
that  the  best  secular  work  will  be  done 
not  by  dilution  of  Church  work  with  other 
work,  but  by  men  of  such  fine  spiritual 
culture     that    they     consistently     adapt 
means  to  ends  in  all  the  work  of  life.  The 
"  institutional  church  "  is  among  the  no- 
blest, and,  in  some  cases,  wisest  modern 
applications  of  religious  energy,  but  it  is, 
after  all,  a  provisional  makeshift,  not  the 
ideal  Church.  Whether  the  Church  that 
a  given  community  most  needs  is  an  in- 
stitutional Church  is  merely  a  question  of 
the  most  effective  division  of  function 
possible  in  that  locality.     Just  as  it  is  de- 
sirable  to   reach   a   degree   of   material 
wealth  that  may  dedicate  one  building  to 
worship  and  accommodate   every  other 
sort  of  assembly  elsewhere,  so  it  is  de- 
sirable to  reach  social  arrangements  that 
recognize   the   distinct   organization   for 
worship,  harmonious,  however,  with  all 
the  other  activities  that  genuine  worship 
inspires. 

We  may  state  the  two  problems  in  an- 
other form  thus :  The  social  problem  is  to 
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get  life  controlled  by  religion,  or,  better,  the  part  for  which  the  Church  factor  is 
realized  in  religion.  The  temptation  on  responsible,  the  gravity  of  neither  will  be 
the  Church  side  is  to  regard  the  Church  diminished,  but  the  program  to  be  fol- 
problem  as  how  to  get  religion  controlled  lowed,  and  the  "  expectation  "  of  sue- 
by  the  Church.  The  real  Church  prob-  cess,  as  the  actuaries  might  say,  would 
lem  is :  How  may  the  Church  do  the  most  be  clear  enough  to  change  much  of  our 
to  give  the  religious  consciousness  the  moral  panic  into  resolute  pursuing  of  a 
widest  social  scope  and  the  biggest  and  consistent  plan  of  individual  and  Church 
truest  content?  If  one  has  a  correct  life, 
vision  of  the  whole  social  problem  and  of  Chicago,  III. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 


The  Commonwealth  of   Australia 

By  H.   T.   Burgess,   LL  D. 

ON  the  first  day  of  the  century,  with  country,  or  bearing  mottoes  of  greeting 
pomp  and  pageantry,  a  new  na-  from  the  United  States,  Germany  and 
tion  was  born  in  the  Southern  France.  All  along  the  line  there  were 
Seas.  Lord  Hopetoun,  the  Governor-  cheering  crowds  who  gave  Lord  Hope- 
General  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus-  toun  an  enthusiastic  welcome, 
tralia,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  assem-  The  ceremony  itself  was  impressive, 
blage,  and  in  the  presence  of  at  least  a  An  elegant  pavilion  had  been  erected  in 
hundred  thousand  people,  on  that  day  a  natural  amphitheater  of  the  Centennial 
took  the  usual  oaths  of  office  and  issued  Park,  near  to  where  a  choir  of  10,000 
the  customary  proclamation.  children  was  stationed.  By  an  agrec- 
The  place  selected  for  the  ceremony  ment  among  the  Protestant  Churches, 
was  Sydney,  the  capital  of  the  mother  the  Primate  of  the  Church  of  England 
colony  of  the  Australian  group,  and  un-  conducted  the  religious  part  of  the  pro- 
deniably  the  most  suitable  for  the  pur-  ceedings,  which  began  by  singing  the 
pose.  Appreciating  the  greatness  of  the  One  Hundredth  Psalm.  Then  followed 
occasion,  and  the  honor  of  taking  a  lead-  a  prayer,  and  after  the  official  business 
ing  part  in  it,  the  Government  of  New  was  concluded  and  the  salutes  fired,  the 
South  Wales  had  made  extensive  prep-  grand  old  Te  Deum  was  sung,  which 
arations.  It  is  said  that  20,000  invita-  had  a  fine  effect.  The  preamble  to  the 
tions  were  issued  to  prominent  public  Act  states  that  the  Commonwealth  is 
men  in  the  colonies  that  were  about  to  be  formed  "  humbly  relying  on  the  blessing 
united  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  of  Almighty  God,"  and  the  public  con- 
Every  civilized  nation  was  represented,  science  demanded  that  this  formal  rec- 
The  British  Government,  by  way  of  ognition  of  God  should  be  supplemented 
showing  its  recognition  of  the  splendid  by  an  act  of  worship  as  part  of  the  in- 
service  rendered  by  Australians  in  South  auri  ral  proceedings.  Religious  observ- 
Africa,  sent  a  picked  body  of  soldiers  ances,  in  fact,  were  given  considerable 
representing  both  British  and  Indian  prominence  in  the  celebration.  Watch- 
regiments,  and  all  departments  of  the  night  services  to  witness  the  dawn  of  the 
service.  Each  State  in  the  Union  also  new  era  were  placed  on  the  official  pro-' 
furnished  a  contingent  of  volunteers,  and  gram,  and  the  first  Sunday  of  the  cen- 
the  influx  of  visitors  raised  the  popula-  tury,  entitled  Commonwealth  Sunday, 
tion  of  the  city  to  about  half  a  million.  was  specialized  by  numerous  gatherings 
Sydney  was  en  fete.  The  route  from  in  parks  and  churches  at  which  clergy- 
the  vice-regal  residence  to  the  pavilion  men  of  various  denominations  fraternal- 
where  the  Governor-General  was  sworn  ly  officiated. 

in  was  about  five  miles  in  length,  and        Perhaps  one  of  the  most  delicate  tasks 

gaily   decorated   throughout.     The   pro-  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Governor-Gen- 

cession  passed  under  a  series  of  trium-  eral  was  also  one  of  the  earliest.     A  Fed- 

phal    arches    illustrating    the    mineral,  eral  Executive  had  to  be  formed,  and 

agricultural  and  pastoral  resources  of  the  there  was  much  speculation  as  to  wrho 
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would  be  chosen  as  its  chief.  Lord 
Hopetoun  "  sent  for "  Sir  William 
Lyne,  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales, 
to  begin  with,  and  there  was  an  instan- 
taneous chorus  of  surprise,  almost 
amounting  to  remonstrance,  throughout 
the  Continent.  While  the  Federal  move- 
ment was  in  progress  Sir  William  was 
one  of  its  most  stubborn  opponents,  and 
there  was  a  general  feeling  that  he  was 
not  the  man  to  guide  the  policy  of  the 
Commonwealth  or  frame  its  administra- 
tion. He  obtained  time  to  make  arrange- 
ments, consulted  his  fellow-Premiers, 
and  very  wisely  relinquished  his  task,  ad- 
vising His  Excellency  to  send  for  Mr. 
Barton,  who  was  leader  of  the  conven- 
tion and  the  man  whom  almost  every- 
body expected  to  be  the  first  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  Commonwealth.  Mr.  Bar- 
ton had  little  difficulty  in  securing  col- 
leagues and  forming  a  strong  Govern- 
ment of  a  fairly  representative  character,, 
tho  with  perhaps  too  many  lawyers  in  it. 
There  was  general  satisfaction  when  this 
business  was  settled,  and  the  newspaper 
critics  of  Lord  Hopetoun  promptly  dis- 
covered that  he  had  taken  the  wisest  and 
most  sensible,  as  well  as  the  most  consti- 
tutional course.  It  was  not  for  him  to 
weigh  and  sift  public  opinion,  or  to  take 
the  judgment  of  the  man  in  the  street. 
His  natural  choice  in  the  first  place,  in 
order  to  be  strictly  impartial,  was  the  of- 
ficial head  of  the  largest  State,  and  hav- 
ing been  advised  by  that  gentleman  to 
apply  to  the  man  on  whom  most  eyes 
were  set,  he  was  able  to  do  so  with  strict 
propriety.  The  correctness  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General's action,  and  his  tact  in 
this  instance,  proving  that  he  was  wiser 
than  about  a  million  people  who  thought 
they  could  teach  him  his  business,  fs  ac- 
cepted as  a  good  omen  for  the  future. 
The  Ministry  was  sworn  in  immediately 
after  the  Commonwealth  was  proclaimed  ; 
it  will  now  have  to  set  up  the  adminis- 
trative machinery  and  arrange  for  the 
election  of  the  first  Parliament.  The 
elections  will  probably  take  place  in  about 
three  months'  time,  and  the  Parliament 
assemble  in  Melbourne  some  time  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May,  when  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York  are  expected  to 
open  the  proceedings. 

The    inaugural    ceremony    initiated    a 
kind  of  carnival  which  continued  for  an 


entire  week.  In  point  of  population 
Sydney  ranks  as  about  the  fifth  city  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  its  residents 
were  temporarily  increased  by  fifty  per 
cent.,  so  that  there  were  immense  crowds 
to  entertain  and  to  entertain  each  other. 
The  Government  had  determined  to  do 
the  thing  well,  and  its  efforts  were  sup- 
plemented very  freely  by  the  citizens 
themselves.  Up  to  date  street  decora- 
tions by  day  and  superb  illuminations  at 
night  kept  interest  alive.  Sydney  is  ex- 
ceptionally favored  by  nature  for  such  a 
round  of  festivities,  its  beautiful  harbor 
being  famous  everywhere,  and  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  scenery  within  easy 
reach,  affording  endless  facilities  for  hol- 
iday-making. A  succession  of  State  ban- 
quets of  an  exceedingly  brilliant  charac- 
ter, and  abundant  provision  for  the  needy 
were  in  close  neighborhood.  Pyro- 
technics in  the  harbor  in  which  the  men- 
of-war  constituting  the  Australian 
squadron  took  part,  with  other  marine 
displays  and  aquatic  demonstrations,  de- 
lighted the  folk  from  up  the  country,  who 
had  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind. 
Free  concerts  and  musical  performances 
by  the  dozen  imparted  enjoyment  of  a 
different  kind,  while  there  were  excur- 
sions and  outings  almost  without  num- 
ber. The  provision  for  making  the  time 
one  of  unprecedented  merrymaking  was 
unstinted,  and  the  disposition  to  jubilate 
dominated  the  entire  community.  In- 
cidentally these  gatherings  illustrated  the 
territorial  greatness  of  the  new  nation, 
for  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet 
groups  of  prominent  men  whose  homes 
were  two  and  three  thousand  miles 
apart.  At  the  same  time  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  so  many  public  persons  who  are 
ordinarily  scattered  over  an  area  equal 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
hitherto  have  had  no  common  bond  or 
mutual  relation,  on  the  occasion  that  has 
brought  them  into  the  same  political  or- 
ganization, enabled  them  to  realize  more 
fully  the  significance  of  the  event,  and 
aided  in  the  welding  process  essential  to 
true  national  union.  The  birth  of  the 
Commonwealth  at  the  dawn  of  the  cen- 
tury under  such  conditions  was  a  tri- 
umphant consummation  of  the  Federal 
movement  and  a  most  conspicuous  com- 
mencement of  the  new  era. 

Sydney,  Australia. 


Russia    in    North   China. 

By  Sheridan  P.    Read, 

Recently  United  States  Consul  at  Tientsin,  China. 


T  UST  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  Shimonoeseki,  known  as  the 
J  Li-Ito  treaty,  at  Chefoo,  or  Yentai, 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1895,  Russia  assem- 
bled her  whole  fleet  on  the  Asiatic  coast 
of  seventeen  men  of  war,  four  torpedo 
boats  and  one  torpedo  catcher  in  the  har- 
bor of  Chefoo. 

As  soon  as  Russia's  vessels  had  steamed 
into  the  harbor,  one  by  one,  and  dropped 
anchor  they  stripped  for  action  and 
donned  their  war  paint  of  dull  gray, 
using  Chinese  territory  for  the  storage 
of  boats,  spars,  sails  and  all  other  super- 
fluous paraphernalia  as  tho  it  actually 
belonged  to  them. 

Forty  miles  off  at  Wei-hai-wei  the  Jap- 
anese had  a  considerable  fleet,  also  at 
Port  Arthur  seventy  miles  away,  but  not 
content  with  rumors  of  Russia's  warlike 
actions  four  Japanese  torpedo  boats  ap- 
peared one  day  off  Chefoo  harbor,  and 
after  deliberately  steaming  around  the 
Russian  fleet,  disappeared,  to  report  on 
what  they  had  seen.  By  this  time  the 
foreigners  in  Chefoo  were  thoroughly 
aroused  over  the  probability  of  a  naval 
conflict  between  Russia  and  Japan — espe- 
cially as  it  had  been  given  out  that  the 
Japanese  envoy  for  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  with  China's  envoys  was  to 
arrive  convoyed  by  the  entire  Japanese 
fleet. 

The  writer,  who  at  this  time  was  Con- 
sul for  Chefoo  as  well  as  for  Tientsin, 
witnessed  all  these  warlike  signs,  and  as 
the  United  States  officials  had  during  the 
war  acted,  so  to  speak,  as  the  assignees 
of  Japanese  interests  in  China  and  of 
China's  interests  in  Japan,  and  as  the 
United  States,  through  its  ministers  at 
Tokio  and  Peking,  had  acted  as  the 
friendly  go-between  to  these  belligerents, 
whose  peace  was  to  be  officially  ratified, 
he  did  not  hesitate,  through  the  proper 
channels,  to  urge  upon  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment the  advisability  of  sending  its 
envoy,  Monsieur  Ito,  in  an  ordinary  mer- 
chant vessel,  unconvoyed  bv  men  of  war. 

This  was  done,  and  if  there  had  been 
any  understanding  between  China  and 
Russia  by  which  Russia  at  this  last  mo- 
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ment  was  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Japan  in 
order  to  delay  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty,  by  which  the  Liao-tung  peninsula, 
coveted  by  Russia,  was  to  be  ceded  to 
Japan,  the  part  Russia  had  intended  to 
play  in  this  game  was  checkmated. 

The  wires  between  Chefoo,  Tokio, 
Peking  and  several  of  the  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope were  kept  hot  on  that  day,  and  it 
was  not  until  near  midnight  that  China, 
having  found  that  she  could  conjure  up 
no  effective  method  of  escape,  ordered 
her  envoys  *  to  proceed  with  the  process 
of  ratification,  just  at  the  moment  when 
Ito  had  been  prevented  by  the  writer  from 
sailing  away  with  patience  exhausted. 
This  treaty  was  ratified  just  within  the 
limit  of  time  set  apart  in  one  of  its 
clauses  for  so  doing. 

Russia,  however,  succeeded  admirably 
in  emphasizing  her  attitude  and  her  naval 
strength,  and.  when,  on  behalf  of  China, 
backed  up  by  France  and  Germany, 
she  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  re- 
trocession of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula 
by  Japan  to  China  through  the  payment 
by  China  to  Japan  of  a  further  money  in- 
demnity it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
Russian  diplomacy  had  succeeded,  and 
that  her  designs  with  regard  to  Man- 
churia would  soon  become  manifest. 

When, therefore,  Russia  "received  per- 
mission "  from  China  to  occupy  the  dis- 
mantled fortresses  of  Port  Arthur  as  a 
naval  base  and  Ta-lien-wan  as  a  commer- 
cial base,  with  a  substantial  section  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula 
in  which  Russian  influence  should  be  su- 
preme, together  with  permission  to  build 
a  railway  from  Port  Arthur  through  the 
Liao-tung  peninsula  and  Manchuria  to 
the  Siberian  frontier  to  connect  there 
with  her  trans-Siberian  trunk  line,  none 
of  the  Powers  evinced  the  slightest  con- 
cern. France  immediately  "  corrected  " 
her  frontier  lines  on  the  southern  bound- 
aries of  China,  Germany  occupied  the 
territory  round  about  Kiao-chow  bay, 
turning  the  massacre  of  one  or  two  mis- 

*  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  His  Excellency  Wu  Ting- 
fang,  now  Chinese  Minister  to  the  United  States,  was  one 
of  these  envoys. 
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sionaries  into  a  territorial  asset,  and  the 
British  flag  was  hoisted  over  the  fortress 
of  Wei-hai-wei  on  the  Queen's  birthday, 
1898. 

Thus  the  political  situation  in  North 
China  very  neatly  adjusted  itself. 

Russian  activity  asserted  itself  at  once. 


from  Port  Arthur  to  Moukden.  The 
Russians  have  opened  coal  mines  at  Mo- 
chi-shan  and  Tzu-erh-shan  near  Liao- 
yang  and  at  Wa-fang-tien  in  the  south 
of 'the  Liao-tung  peninsula. 

American  manufacturers  have  reaped 
large  profits  in  furnishing  machinery  to 


Her  land  surveyors  appeared  at  New- 
chwang,  and  after  a  large  tract  of  land  at 
Ying-Kou,  the  seaport  of  Newchwang, 
was  selected  and  secured  as  a  further 
base  for  railway  operations,  engineers 
appeared  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  road  has 
so  progressed  that  it  is  now  in  operation 


the  Russians  for  their  operations  and  in 
supplying  railroad  materials  and  loco- 
motives, and  no  doubt  if  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  our  manufacturers  who  have 
thus  benefited  were  taken  it  would  be 
to  let  Russian  influence  extend.  But  it 
must  be  understood  that  we  have  the  in- 
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terests  of  those  who  supply  the  natives  of  interests  to  move  upon  the  line  of  the 

Manchuria    with    kerosene    oil,    cotton  least  resistance. 

goods  and  a  multiplicity  of  sundry  ar-  When  a  student  in  Paris  residing  on 
tides  to  safeguard.  Our  country  cannot  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  in  the  Latin  quar- 
therefore  permit  Russia  to  have  a  free  ter,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1882,  the 
hand  in  the  execution  of  her  designs  in  writer  passed  on  his  daily  trip  to  the  In- 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia — designs  that  stitute  Rudy,  on  the  Rue  Royale,  a  tea 
are  again  assuming  shape — without  ex-  shop,  the  "  swellest "  tea  shop  in  Paris, 
acting  from  Russia  further  guaranties  known  as  "  Au  Caravan."  The  writer 
that  what  is  known  as  the  "open  door"  now  sees  that  there  is  an  energetic  New 
policy  shall  in  no  wise  be  curtailed.  Be-  York  firm  that  is  availing  itself  of  ad- 
yond  the  maintenance  of  this  policy  for  vertising  facilities  in  the  elevated  roads 
which  the  present  extent  of  our  trade  in  of  this  city  to  expatiate  upon  the  excel- 
all  parts  of  China  is  a  justification,  built  up  lence  over  all  others  of  "  Caravan  "  tea  in 
as  it  was  under  no  special  privileges  but  original  packages. 

under  conditions  that  applied  to  all,  while  This  tea  comes  from  Hankow,  at  which 

China  was  yet  recognized  by  the  Powers  place  the  Russian  tea  buyers  and  packers 

as  being  in  full  mastery  of  her  relations  still    uphold    the    fading    glory    of    the 

with  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  should  re-  princely  "  hongs  "  of  China, 

main  unconcerned  under  the  new  condi-  The  story  of  the  peregrinations  of  a 

tions  that  may  obtain  when  China  has,  in  single  package  of  Caravan  tea  is  extreme- 

the  eyes  of  certain  nations,  forfeited  some  ly  interesting.     From  Hankow  it  passes 

of  her  rights  to  the  integrity  of  self  con-  down  600  miles  of  the  Yangtze  River  to 

trol.     We  want  no  entangling  political  Shanghai.     It  is  then  transshipped  to  a 

alliances  with  the  Powers  for  the  exercise  steamer   bound    for   Tientsin,    where   it 

of  any  control  that  they  may  see  fit  to  im-  goes    into    warehouse    awaiting    further 

pose  upon  the  Government  of  China ;  but  transshipment.     It  then  travels  by  junk 

what  we  do  want  is  that  the  results  of  our  to   Tung-chow,   or  by  rail   to   Feng-tai 

labor,  whether  in  the  mercantile  or  in  (both  of  which  places  are  near  Peking), 

the  missionary  field,  not  only  shall  not  be  where   it  becomes   acquainted   with  the 

obliterated  but  shall  be  allowed  to  bios-  back  of  a  camel  and  is  conveyed  to  Kal- 

som  forth  in  a  fair  field  with  no  favor.  gan,  where  the  Russian  tea  houses,  or 

In  our  newly  recognized  role  as  a  *'  hongs,"  arrange  for  its  further  trans- 
world  Power  our  people  have  the  right  to  portation  by  camel  caravans  across  the 
expect  that  our  Government  will  be  firm  Gobi  desert  to  Kiachta,  on  the  Siberian 
to  this  extent.  frontier.  With  these  preliminary  canters, 

Straws  are  now  in  the  air  in  North  from  this  point  its  real  journey  may  be 

China  which  would  indicate  that  Russia,  said  to  begin. 

while  satisfied  with  the  good  turn  to  her  The  number  of  chests  of  tea  that  goes 
policy  which  the  ill  wind  from  Japan  this  route  annually  is  one  million.  Two 
toward  China  blew  in  1894-5,  is  again  chests  are  a  load  for  one  camel, 
about  to  avail  herself  of  China's  present  The  tea  trade,  which  amounts  to  mil- 
adverse  winds  and  is  trimming  her  sails  lions  of  pounds  per  annum,  from  the 
for  a  further  voyage  of  exploitation.  Yangtze  valley  to  Siberia  and  Russia  by 

One  rarely  expects  to  find  in  any  of  the  means  and  over  the  routes  above  de- 
the  diplomatic  moves  of  Russia  the  con-  scribed,  has  called  into  existence  on  Chi- 
cealment  of  any  purpose  that  is  not  dom-  nese  soil  colonies  of  Russian  merchants 
inated  by  motives  of  military  aggrandize-  at  Hankow,  Tientsin  and  Kalgan. 
ment.  Her  move  in  securing  Port  Ar-  When  the  writer  was  in  Kalgan  in  De- 
thur  was  conceded  to  be  her  desire  to  cember,  1898,  having  in  mind  the  enor- 
have  an  ice  free  port  through  which  her  mous  transportation  of  tea  between  Pe- 
troops  in  midwinter  could  nave  easy  ac-  king  and  Kalgan,  of  which  he  had  ocular 
cess  to  her  naval  squadron  on  the  Pa-  evidence,  he  intimated  to  the  Russians  in 
cific.  Strange  as  it  may  (perhaps  seem  charge  of  the  great  Kalgan  tea  "  hongs  " 
to  the  casual  observer,  Russia  has  large  that  with  the  completion  of  the  Russian- 
trade  interests  with  China,  and  it  is  but  Manchurian  lines  they  would,  no  doubt, 
natural  that  she  should  wjsh  these  trade  close  their  Kalgan  establishments  and  be- 
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take  themselves  to  Ta-lien-wan  or  New-  backing — the    Belgians    in   securing  the 

chwang  on   the   new   railroad.     To   his  concession  to  build  the  Lu-Han,  or  Lu- 

surprise  he    found    that    these  Russian  Kou-chiao-1  lankow  trunk  line,  in  other 

merchants  were  making  no  preparations  words,  the  Peking- 1  lankow  road  now  in 

for  a  change  of  base,  but  later  it  became  construction. 

apparent  that  the  Russians  were  negoti-  Circumstances     have     again     favored 

ating  with  the  Chinese  Government  for  Russia,  and  under  the  pretext  of  having 

the    continuation    of    the    railway    from  in  Tientsin,  as  Count  Cassini  states,  no 

Peking  to  Kalgan,  and  had  this  impor-  more   than    has    Great    Britain,    France, 

tant  trade  route,  over  which  passes  the  Germany    and   Japan,    and    as    had    the 

bulk  of  the  raw  materials,  such  as  wool  United  States,  who,  however,  relinquished 

and   goatskins,   which   from   the   north-  it — namely,  a    territorial    concession    or 

west  of  China  find  export  to  the  trade  settlement — she  has  just  seized  the  terri- 

centers  of  the  world  through  Tientsin,  tory  lying  along  the  bank  of  the  Peiho, 

been  yielded,  the  grant  for  the  continua-  opposite  these  concessions,  through  which 

tion  of  the  building  of  a  railroad  from  the    T'ang  -  Ku  -  Tientsin  -  Peking    line 

Kalgan   across  the   Gobi   desert   to   Ki-  passes,  and  on  which  the  Tientsin  rail- 

achta  on  the  Russian  frontier,  could  have  way  station,  held  by  the  Russians  during 

been  had  for  the  asking.  the  recent  siege,  is  located. 

The  little  bone  of  contention  in  the  It  is  obvious  that  Russia's  commercial 
way  of  Russia's  designs  in  connecting  railway  needs,  apart  from  her  military 
Peking  with  Kiachta  was  this  road  of  130  railway  requirements,  already  adjusted 
miles  that  leads  through  the  Nankou  pass  to  her  liking,  embrace  the  railroad  sys- 
between  Peking  and  Kalgan,  which,  tern  which  China  now  has  in  operation 
while  it  may  have  been  all  Russia's  as  far  in  the  north,  beginning  at  Newchwang, 
as  concerned  trade  passing  to  the  north,  in  order  that  she  may  extend  it  over  the 
was  international  as  regards  trade  pass-  route  which  her  tea  trade  already  takes, 
ing  to  the  south.  Thus,  on  the  completion  by  the  Bel- 
Russia  has,  as  is  her  custom,  bided  her  gians  of  the  Lu-Han  line  Russia  will 
time.  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  tea 
She  prepared  the  way  for  a  through  move  over  a  continuous  rail  system,  with- 
commercial  route  from  the  Yangtze  val-  out  delay  or  transshipment  from  Hankow 
ley,  where  center  her  vast  tea  industries,  to  St.  Petersburg, 
by  advocating — and  it  is  said  financially  New  York  City. 


Delilah 

By  Florence  Farle  Coates. 


EVERMORE  I  hear  my  name 
Blared  upon  the  cruel  street, 
Echoed  in  my  close  retreat — 
Breathing  fame  and  branding  shame 
Evermore  it  mocks  my  dream; 
Tho  I  wear  the  purple  fine 
And  the  pomps  of  Palestine, 
Ravens  over  Gaza  scream — 
"Delilah!" 


And   while   all   our   streets   are   gay 
For  my  triumph,  swift  my  sight 
Darkens  in  another's  night, 

And  the  boding  voices  say : 

"  Guile  may  lightly  vanquish  odds  ; 
But,  tho  mortals  pay  the  price, 
And  accept  the  sacrifice, 

Treason's  hateful  to  the  gods, 
Delilah!" 


Samson,  bowing  reverent  knee 
Unto  Israel's  God  and  thine, 
Didst  thou  think  I  loved  not  mine? 

Unto  Him  I  yielded  thee ! 

Yet — O  mighty  in  thy  fall ! — 
Groping  still  thy  God  to  find, 
Bond  and  bound,  bereft  and  blind, 

Happier  thou  than  she  they  call 
Delilah ! 

Germantown,  Pa 


The    Weapon  of  Barbarism. 

By  vSusan  B.   Anthony. 

THE  hatchet  is  the  weapon  of  bar-  no  matter  how  low,  drunken  or  besotted, 

barism ;  the  ballot  is  the  weapon  had  a  direct  vote  for  him. 

of  civilization.      In  governments  In   1899,  after  twelve  years,  the  law 

where  one-half  of  the  people  are  denied  giving    the     Governor    power     to     ap- 

the   ballot   that   half   has   no   legitimate  point      commissioners      was      repealed, 

means  by  which  to  enforce  laws.       The  Since   then   the   cities   of   the   first   and 

hatchet,  or  other  revolutionary  weapons  second    class    have   had    the   burden    of 

are  their  only  resource.  the  enforcement  or  non-enforcement  of 

In  Kansas,  since   1887,   Mrs.   Nation,  the  laws  thrown  back  into  the  hands  of 

with  all  the  other  women  in  the  286  cities  the  people.     Topeka,  Wichita,  Atchison, 

of  the  State,  has  had  the  right  to  vote  Leavenworth  and  Kansas  City  now  must 

for  Mayor,  for  the  members  of  the  Com-  take  the  praise  or  blame  of  their  action 

mon  Council  and  for  every  other  officer  together  with  the  whole  281  other  cities 

of  the  municipality.     The   same   Legis-  of  the  State.     Women  equally  with  men 

lature  that  gave  women  this  right  also  have   the   responsibility.     Therefore  the 

passed  a  law  giving  the  Governor  the  duty  of  Mrs.  Nation  and  all  women  of 

power  to  appoint,  in  the  first  and  second  Kansas  is  to  register  and  vote  for  only 

class  cities,  three  Police  Commissioners  such  men  as  will  publicly  pledge  them- 

to  take  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  selves  to  do  their  duty  and  carefully  to 

laws  for    the    suppression    of    saloons,  spot  and  retire  to  private  life  every  of- 

brothels     and     gambling     houses.     The  ficer  who  has  failed  to  show  his  hand.  By 

women  soon  learned  that  it  made  no  dif-  this  process   of  weeding   out   the   sym- 

ference  for  whom  they  voted.     No  city  pathizers    with   the    saloon,   and   voting 

official  could  do  aught  to  enforce  the  law.  only  for  men  or  women  true  to  principle, 

The    saloon    went    scot    free    whichever  for  two  or  three  elections,  the  women 

party  was  in  power.     The  women  had  no  would  see  the  fruit  of  their  labors,  prov- 

political    influence    with    the    Governor,  ing  to  themselves  and  to  the  world  the 

while  every  boot  legger,  every  jointist,  power  of  the  ballot  over  the  hatchet, 

every  saloonist  and  every  mother's  son,  Rochester,  n.  y. 

A    Mission    for    Peace    with    Islam. 

By  Pere  Hyacinthe  Loyson. 

[The  eloquent  Pere  Hyacinthe  has  for  one  or  two  years  been  greatly  interested  in  a  patriotic  effort  to  secure  a 
closer  sympathy  between  Christians  and  Mohammedans  in  Algeria,  and  has  more  lately,  with  Madame  Loyson,  visited 
Turkey  with  a  similar  purpose.— Editor.] 

WHERE  better  could  we  begin  our  an  subjects.     The  Sultan  of  Turkey  is 
mission  of  peace  than  here  in  not  only  Emperor  of  this  vast  Islamic 
Constantinople,   where   Europe  empire,  and  the  spiritual  head,  or  Kalifr, 
and  Asia  meet,  sometimes  with  such  tre-  of  all  Mohammedans,  but  he  is  the  politi- 
mendous  shocks,  but  where,  I  hope,  may  cal    sovereign    of    vast    multitudes    of 
come  at  last  a  peaceful  union  of  two  Christians.     It  becomes,  then,  more  and 
worlds  which  nothing  can  shake?  more  necessary  for  us  to  do  all  in  our 
As  you  can  imagine,  I  have  not  set  power  to  reconcile  the  followers  of  the 
out  upon  any  ecclesiastical    errand    or  Gospel  and  those  of  the  Koran,  if  we 
political  bent.     I  have  come  with  a  strong  may  hope  to  avoid  the  outbreak  of  new 
conviction  of  social  possibilities  and  with  disasters  and  ever  recurring  war.     And 
a  high  and  broad  religious  aim,  and  one  there  is  but  one  way :  the  way  of  the 
is  inconceivable  without  the  other.  Prince  of  Peace,  by  mutual  respect  and 
Like  England  and  Russia,  France  has  the  cultivations  of  friendly  relations,  slow 
become  a  Moslem  power  of  first  order,  to  anger,  quick  to  pardon,  never  to  kill, 
counting  in  Africa  alone,  to  say  noth-  All  peace  congresses  and  arbitration  con- 
ing of  her  extensive  possessions  in  the  ferences  would  fail  if  they  set  themselves 
farther  East,  thirty  million  Mohammed-  up  as  ecumenical  councils  for  the  defi- 
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nition  of  faith.  There  is  a  time  and  place  large  drawing  rooms  admitted  of  much 
for  everything:  circumstance  or  effort,  conversation  in  lieu  of  conference,  and 
And  I  will  add,  it  is  a  duty,  a  pressing  during  this  there  came,  through  the 
duty,  for  us  all  who  hope  or  believe  in  a  English  admiral  in  the  Turkish  army, 
religious  future  for  humanity  to  pre-  Woods  Pasha,  a  very  courteous  and  con- 
pare  for  it  now,  whether  that  happy  day  ciliating  invitation  for  Madame  Loyson 
be  near  or  distant.  And  if  our  faith  and  myself  to  dine  with  the  Grand 
is  genuine  we  must  not  only  look  for,  but  Vizir. 

prepare   with  a  sincere  affection  for  dif-  A  week  later  I  was  invited  to  deliver 

fering  peoples  and  religions    and  unity  a  conference  in  the  great  auditorium  of 

of    action    for    that    superior    religion  the  Union  Francaise,  a  superb  institu- 

which    will    be    broad  enough  to  allow  tion    founded   by   Commandant    Berger, 

secondary    differences    of    opinions    and  President  of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt, 

rites    to    exist,    and    strong    enough    to  The  subject  of  my  lecture  was  "  Frater- 

maintain   the   great   fundamental   moral  nity."       Admittance     was     gratis,     but 

and  intellectual  principles.  tickets   and   plans   were   insufficient   for 

In  such  a  Catholicism  I  have  always  demands.     A   few   hours   before    I   was 

believed  and  preached,  from  the  pulpit  to  speak  Commandant  Berger  came  to 

of  Notre  Dame  down  to  the  humblest  inform  me  that  the  conference  must  be 

chapel  or  lecture  room.     And  I  am  an  "  deferred."     Immediately    thereafter    a 

orthodox  Christian.     The  ancient  divine,  messenger  was  sent  to  assure  me  that  the 

Saint     Epiphane,     says :      "  The     com-  interdiction   did  not  in  the  least  imply 

mencement  of  all  things  was  the  Uni-  any  personal  derogation  on  the  part  of 

versal  Church,"  and  the  Psalmist  chanted  His   Majesty  the   Sultan,    in    proof    of 

it    long    before ;    the    Holy    and    Final  which  a  decoration  was  suggested,  which 

Church  of  all   Believers.       "  The   Lord  I  declined. 

loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  Now   the   reason   for  this   double   in- 

the  dwellings  of  Jacob.     Glorious  things  terdiction  is  that  public  free  speech  no 

are    spoken   of   thee,    O    city    of   God."  more   than   a   free   press   is   allowed   in 

The  going  up  thereto  of  all  peoples  is  Turkey.     Yet  in  the  domain  of  religious 

plainly  set  forth.  rite    and    ceremony    no    country    in    the 

Now  I  will  tell  you  of  the  check  put  world  is  peer.     And  it  is  reiterated  on 

upon  my  first  endeavor  to  speak  in  pub-  every  hand  that  if  there  was  in  this  case 

lie  here  in  Constantinople,  and  of  which  preventing  power  behind  the  throne  it 

so  much  capital  has  been  made  in  a  cer-  was  not  of  the  Turks.     Now,  in   spite 

tain  press.    My  wife  and  I  were  guests  of  of  this  misadventure  I  shall  none  the  less 

the  American  College  for  Girls,  of  which  continue  my  mission,  and,  as  in  olden 

your  readers  must    or  should  know,  as  time,  public  speaking  is  not  an  absolute 

it  is  first  among  the  educational  institu-  necessity.     Did    not    Saint    Paul,   under 

tions  in  the  Orient,  where  I  was  invited  the  Roman  Caesars,  "  teach  from  house 

by    its     distinguished     president,     Miss  to    house "    as    well    as    publicly  ?     The 

Mary  Mills  Patrick,  Ph.D.,  to  speak,  not  Talmud  also  says  that  "  the  conversation 

only  to  the  pupils  and   faculty,  but  to  of  those  who  love  wisdom  is  preaching." 

invited   guests.  Among    other    distinguished    Mussul- 

The    lecture    was    announced    by    the  mans   I   have   held    long    conversations 

French  and  English  papers  of  Constanti-  with  the  Sheik-Ul-Islam,  who  is,  after 

nople,  which  drew  a  large  concourse  of  the  KalifT,  the  head  of  all  Islam.     And 

people,  representing,  by  their  race  and  I  have  rarely  found  a  more  cultivated 

embassies,   most   of  the   powers   of  the  mind,    and    never,    perhaps,    one    where 

world.       As    the    people    began    to    as-  high   religious   thought,   profound   phil- 

semble  there    came    a    government    of-  osophy    and    simplicity    were    so    com- 

ficer  with   a   diplomatic   note   from   the  bined.     Among  many  other  expressions 

attache  of  the  United  States  (!)  forbid-  of    this    great    Sheik    was    this:     "  The 

ding   the   conference,   as   the   American  simplest  religion  is  the  best;  that  which, 

College  was  not  authorized  to  hold  such  instead  of  obstructing  the  natural  physi- 

reunions.     Of  course  I  did  not  lecture,  cal   and   moral   laws,   which   are   divine 

but  the  reception  of  many  people  in  the  laws,  enables  all   men  to  observe  them 
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better."  It  is  certain  that  Islam  carries 
the  palm  in  this  most  rare  quality  of 
simplicity,  while  with  its  Christians 
creeds,  tenets  and  subtleties  of  divers 
doctrines  entangle  or  mislead  many 
minds.  The  Sheik-Ul-Islam  said  to  me 
concerning  the  object  of  my  life — the 
reconciliation  of  monotheistic  believers ; 
"  Our  Prophet  also  conjures  both  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  to  unite  with  Moslems  in 
the  adoration  of  the  God  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures — who  is  the  only  true  God." 


"And,"  he  continued,  "if  among  your 
people  you  had  never  had  another  re- 
ligion than  this  you  would  never  have 
needed  a  Voltaire  nor  a  Montesquieu  in 
combat  it."  And,  finally,  as  we  took 
leave,  he  turned  to  my  wife  saying  in  a 
very  solemn  manner :  "  I  pray  Allah  to 
bless  you,"  and  to  me,  in  a  pleasant  tho 
serious  air :  "  I  am  glad  to  meet  a  Catho- 
lic who  is  a  priest  of  good  common 
sense !  " 

Constantinople,  Turkey 


Ireland  in  the  International  System 


By  Colonel  Aithur  Ljnch. 


[Before  Col.  Lynch  went  to  South  Africa  to  fight  with  and  for  the  Boers  he  had  already  gone  in  politics  to  a  con 
siderable  extent  in  Ireland.— Editor.] 


NEVER  in  the  history  of  the  relations 
between  Ireland  and  England  has 
a  better  occasion  arisen  for  a 
statesman  to  render  signal  service  to  his 
country.  That  statement  is  ambiguous, 
but  it  is  intentionally  so,  for  the  proposi- 
tion is  true  whether  an  English  states- 
man or  an  Irish  statesman  be  intended. 
England  has  need  of  Ireland — possibly 
within  a  few  months  it  will  be  seen  that 
she  has  urgent  need  of  Ireland ;  a  friend- 
ly Ireland  would  be  of  immense  assist- 
ance to  England.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  compensation  demanded  by  Ireland 
through  the  elected  representatives  is 
well  within  the  power  of  a  practical  Eng- 
lish statesman  to  bestow. 

My  travels  in  foreign  lands  and  my 
sojourns  in  various  European  capitals, 
and  particularly  my  long  residence  in 
Paris,  where  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  a  good  deal  of  European  poli- 
tics, have  convinced  me  that  a  great  trial 
of  strength  is  approaching  which  will  de- 
cide this  important  question :  Which  of 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe — Eng- 
land, France  or  Germany — will  be  the 
third  of  the  great  trinity  of  powers  which 
are  bound  to  share  the  dominion  of  the 
world?  It  will  occur  to  most  readers  at 
once  that  the  United  States  and  Russia 
have  their  positions  well  secured  as  the 
first  two  factors  of  this  great  dispensa- 
tion. Germany  is,  in  sporting  parlance, 
the  favorite  for  the  third  place. 

From  this  point  of  view  let  us  consider 
the  broad  lines  of  England's  situation  in 


the  world.  In  the  first  place,  the  term 
"  British  Empire,"  so  significant  appar- 
ently of  immeasurable  grandeur,  is  a 
misnomer.  Australia  is  attached  to  Eng- 
land by  very  tenuous  lines,  and  the  his- 
tory of  Australia  even  within  the  last  fif- 
teen years  has  shown  the  tendency  to 
snap  these  ties  one  by  one.  Canada  can- 
not remain  much  longer  in  its  present  am- 
biguous condition.  Moreover,  the  help 
given  by  these  countries  to  England  dur- 
ing the  war  was  not  of  great  material  im- 
portance, and  it  was  entirely  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  colonies.  They  are 
under  no  obligation  to  repeat  their  late 
performances.  This  fact  is  particularly 
emphasized  by  the  action  of  the  Cape  Col- 
ony, which  decided  to  remain  neutral 
while  England  was  fighting  an  enemy  on 
its  very  border,  and  occasionally  well 
within  its  border. 

India  is  painted  red  on  the  map  of  the 
world,  but  India  is  in  no  sense  a  colony. 
During  the  South  African  War  India 
has  been  of  no  military  assistance  to  Eng- 
land. A  considerable  portion  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army  has  been  retained  in  that  coun- 
try to  safeguard  her  present  possessions 
there.  Moreover,  when  the  shock,  ap- 
parently inevitable,  arises  between  Rus- 
sia and  England,  the  ardent  plains  of 
India  are  destined  to  fall  into  the  capa- 
cious maw  of  the  Muscovite  power.  I 
could  expand  this  expression  of  opinion 
into  an  infinity  of  detail.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Russia  is  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  Herat,  the  "  Key  of  India ;"  that 
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the  facilities  of  transporting  troops  to 
the  frontier,  which  in  the  old  days  was 
the  very  principle  which  enabled  Eng- 
land to  obtain  possession  of  India,  are 
now  on  the  side  of  Russia ;  that  all  great 
English  statesmen  recognize  that  India 
and  possibly  all  England's  Asian  posses- 
sions are  bound  to  go  in  the  event  of  a 
war  with  Russia;  and  that  that  fact  is 
alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  backing 
which  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour 
have  given  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  a  pol- 
icy which,  for  various  other  reasons,  has 
been  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  their 
sentiments.  For  in  the  event  of  all  these 
happenings  of  which  the  momentum  is 
felt  throughout  the  political  world,  what 
remains  to  Britain?    Africa  and  Ireland. 

The  occupation  of  Egypt,  the  aggres- 
sion on  the  Transvaal,  the  plans  concert- 
ed against  Menelek,  the  big  "  deals " 
which  insured  German  support,  the  im- 
mense bids  for  American  sympathy,  are 
all  involved  in  the  one  great  question; 
and  it  is  impossible  rightly  to  appreciate 
the  situation  of  Ireland  if  that  be  not 
clearly  understood.  England  is  fighting 
for  her  life,  and  the  underground  strug- 
gle which  is  now  going  on  is  preparing 
the  way  for  her  triumph  or  her  collapse. 
Many  statesmen  in  Europe  see  already 
"  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin,"  written  on 
the  walls  of  Westminster.  There  are  cer- 
tainly many  symptoms  of  degeneration 
in  the  English  nation;  but  it  is  not  too 
late  for  regeneration.  France  is  menaced 
even  more  seriously  than  England  by  in- 
ternal causes  of  dissolution  as  well  as  by 
external  foes. 

Germany  feels  more  than  any  country 
except  the  United  States  the  vigorous 
moral  impulse  extending  throughout  the 
whole  people,  which  carries  with  it  the 
warrant  of  a  great  destiny.  But  Ger- 
many requires  time. 

England  requires  soldiers  and  sailors. 
The  South  African  War  displayed  to  the 
world  the  weakness  of  England's  army, 
not  only  its  numerical  weakness,  but  the 
general  incapacity  of  its  officers.  It  has, 
moreover,  diminished  the  prestige  of  the 
English  navy  in  Europe,  for  Continental 
critics  say  that  when  the  fleet  is  tested  its 
deficiencies  will  also  become  apparent. 

Now,  hitherto  Ireland  has  been  a  great 
recruiting  ground  for  the  English  army 
and  navy,  and  that  is  the  argument  put 
forward  by  men  like  Lord  Charles  Beres- 


ford  in  favor  of  holding  Ireland  in  her 
present  subjection.  But  a  reconciled  Ire- 
land could  supply  a  force  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  five  times,  or  even  ten  times,  as 
large  as  that  of  the  Irish  contingent  now 
engaged  in  the  British  service.  And  the 
reconciliation  of  Ireland  would  have  con- 
sequences far  beyond  the  increase  of  Eng- 
land's material  power.  The  discontent 
of  Ireland  not  only  immobilizes  a  consid- 
erable part  of  England's  force,  but  it  is 
also  felt  as  a  disruptive  influence  through- 
out the  whole  scope  of  England's  poli- 
tics, and  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  hostility  of  a  great  section  of  the 
American  people.  A  contented  Ireland 
would  act  as  a  sort  of  cement  to  all  the 
English-speaking  peoples.  The  English 
Government  would  be  well  advised  to 
bend  its  energies  in  this  direction,  with 
the  object  of  making  Ireland  as  power- 
ful a  factor  of  the  strength  of  the  British 
Isles  as  La  Vendee  and  La  Bretagne  are 
now  of  France. 

It  might  be  argued  that  concessions  to 
Ireland  would  be  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment and  that  the  Irish  are  too  hopeless- 
ly hostile  to  England  for  any  concord 
ever  to  become  established.  Regarding 
the  matter  objectively,  however,  I  cannot 
find  that  the  Irish  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  instance,  are  actuated  by  any 
principle  of  Republicanism,  nor  have 
they,  with  certain  few  exceptions,  any 
sense  whatever  of  England's  interna- 
tional relations ;  nor  have  they  shown  any 
disposition  to  be  irreconcilable.  Mr. 
Davitt  alone  has  been  conspicuous  with 
regard  to  defeating  England's  interna- 
tional combinations,  and  so  demonstrat- 
ing that  Ireland  is  a  factor  to  be  seriously 
reckoned  with  in  matters  concerning  even 
the  existence  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  majority  of  the  Nationalist  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  are,  in  spite  of  the 
superabundance  of  that  kind  of  talk 
which  has  been  designated  "  bunkum," 
the  most  active  agents  I  know  of  in  in- 
filtrating "  West  Britainism  "  into  Ire- 
land. The  Irish  representation  is  un- 
worthy of  the  genius  of  the  people,  and 
when  I  reflect  on  what  our  race  has  pro- 
duced in  the  realms  of  statesmanship,  of 
war,  as  well  as  of  art  and  literature,  I 
turn  with  a  feeling  of  sorrow  to  view  the 
inferior  character  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary party  at  Westminster.  With 
but  a  very   few  exceptions,   those  who 
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have  a  modicum  of  brains  are  deficient  in 
stamina  and  grit;  those  who  have  a  cer- 
tain good  fighting  quality,  rarely,  how- 
ever, marked  by  any  dogged  resolution, 
are  deficient  in  intellect  and  are  still  more 
hopelessly  ignorant.  At  the  recent  gen- 
eral election  the  great  majority  of  the  new 
members  owed  their  seats  to  the  fact  of 
their  being  "  local  "  men  and  to  their 
connection  with  the  United  Irish  League. 
The  objects  of  this  League  are,  in  my 
opinion,  excellent  in  themselves,  but  they 
are  only  an  incident  of  the  National 
movement.  A  great  National  uprising 
might  conceivably  be  quite  independent 
of  any  agrarian  question ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  settlement  of  agrarian 
laws  might  leave  untouched  the  issue  of 
national  independence. 

Now,  what  happens  when  "  local  "  men 
arrive  at  Westminster  to  meet,  not  with 
a  House  sympathetic  to  their  demands, 
willing  to  listen  to  questions  of  local  bet- 
terment, but  a  bench  of  hostile  statesmen 
of  large  views,  great  scope  of  understand- 
ing, strong  character  and  vast  prestige? 
The  "  local  "  men  soon  shrink  into  noth- 
ingness and  spend  their  time  at  West- 
minster in  frequenting  the  smoking-room 
of  the  House,  and  occasionally  by  their 
general  demeanor  tend  still  further  to 
discredit  the  cause  of  Ireland. 

I  have  met  very  few  of  these  Irish 
members  who  had  thought  patiently  and 
seriously  over  the  problems  of  Ireland  it- 


self; I  have  met  still  fewer  who  would 
be  content  to  face  and  adopt  sincerely 
the  conclusions  to  which  their  own  argu- 
ments would  logically  lead ;  and  fewer 
still  whose  capacity  of  mind  and  diversity 
of  experience  extended  so  far  as  to  enable 
them  to  enter  upon  a  debate  on  the  issues 
on  which  English  policy  and  the  details 
of  English  politics  really  hinge.  I  have 
met  none  who  could  formulate  a  pro- 
gram which  would  embrace  all  the  essen- 
tials of  the  National  movement,  which 
should  be  a  charter  of  action,  pointing 
out  the  great  strategy  of  the  Nationalist 
force  and  the  work  of  Nationalist  organ- 
izations, and  which  would  lead,  by  prac- 
tical, consecutive  steps,  to  the  attainment 
of  their  ends. 

What  we  want  in  Ireland  is,  first,  sin- 
cerity, then  grit  and  character,  and,  third- 
ly, brains.  It  requires,  in  fact,  a  class  of 
men  of  higher  caliber  than  at  present  in 
the  Irish  party.  Apart  from  that — which 
is  itself  a  big  program — if  it  were  possi- 
ble for  one  man,  such  as  Parnell,  to  arise, 
who  could  again  dominate  the  others  so 
far  as  to  make  them  his  officers  and  fol- 
lowers, he  might,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  present  situation  of  England,  win  for 
Ireland  concessions  in  the  shape  of  ma- 
terial advantages  far  greater  than  any 
yet  obtained,  and  exceeding  even  the 
"  demands  "  which  the  Nationalist  mem- 
bers set  down  as  their  platform. 

Paris,  France 


A    Keowee   Outrage, 

By  E.  Crayton  McCants. 


THE  October  sun  hung  low  in  the 
west.  The  forests  were  alight 
with  autumn  color — the  lowlands 
filled  with  the  golden  blaze  of  the  pop- 
lars, the  hilltops  crowned  with  the 
scarlet  and  green  of  the  oaks.  Here  and 
there  dark  belts  of  pineland  came  down 
to  the  edges  of  abandoned  fields  where 
the  curving  plumes  of  the  golden  rod 
rose  above  the  humbler  crests  of  the  yel- 
lowing sedges.  Long  shadows  lay  on 
the  close-cropped  grass  of  the  pastures 
or  barred  the  steep  red  sides  of  the 
scarred  and  denuded  hills,  while  the  sun- 
light, long  since  shorn  of  its  summer 
fierceness,  now  fell  softly  in  the  open 
fields  or  timidly  crept,  like  a  half  uncer- 


tain guest,  through  the  openings  left  b\ 
the  falling  leaves,  into  the  hidden  re- 
cesses of  the  secretive  woods. 

Down  by  the  river,  in  the  fertile  corn- 
land  where  the  laden  stalks  were  bend- 
ing low  and  the  wild  morning  glories 
draped  the  ripening  pumpkins  with 
leaves  of  green  and  the  royal  purple  of 
half-shut,  sleeping  blossoms,  the  negroes 
were  singing  as  they  gathered  the  heavy 
ears  and  cast  them  into  heaps.  After 
these  came  the  creaking  wagons  that 
presently  issued  forth  from  gaps  in  the 
straggling  unkempt  hedgerows  and 
crawled  away  along  the  winding,  dusty 
roads  to  the  barns  and  farm  houses  be- 
yond.    The  day  and  the  year  were  al- 
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most  done.  A  gentle  lassitude  was  in 
the  air ;  the  cowbells  tinkled  drowsily  in 
the  hillside  pastures,  the  sparrows 
hushed  their  twittering  in  the  leafy 
bushes,  and  even  the  raucous  cries  of  the 
crows  seemed  softened  into  a  sort  of  dis- 
cordant melody. 

The  earth  was  going  to  sleep.  The 
negroes,  the  true  earth  children,  felt  it, 
and  in  their  long  drawn  swaying  voices 
was  an  unconscious  cradle  song.  The 
mules  felt  it,  and  called  with  rasping 
titan  sighing  for  stalls,  and  mangers 
with  yellow  corn  therein.  Even  Middle- 
ton,  the  white  man  who  stood  by  the 
crooked,  rotting  fence  that  skirted  the 
edge  of  the  broadest  road,  felt  it  and 
breathed  a  full  breath  of  relief,  for  Mid- 
dleton's  fight  against  the  drought  and 
the  grass  was  over  for  this  year  and  Mid- 
dleton  was  thankful. 

No  one  knew  of  Middleton's  trials 
save  Middleton  himself,  for  he  was  a  ret- 
icent man.  However  the  iron  might 
enter  his  soul,  it  was  not  in  him  to  cry  out 
or  whine. 

Here  on  this  old  plantation  his  father 
had  lived  and  his  grandfather  before  him. 
Men  of  the  soil  they  were,  and,  altho  bet- 
ter educated  perhaps,  in  other  things  like 
their  farmer  neighbors  of  the  Keowee 
section,  who  directed  the  labor  of  their 
negroes,  marketed  their  crops  and  feared 
only  the  drought  and  the  teachings  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

Such  a  man,  too,  was  Middleton.  Had 
he  been  of  another  mind  he  might  have 
turned  his  learning  and  his  knowledge  of 
men  into  account  and  have  achieved  in 
some  profession  or  in  politics  a  success 
larger  in  every  way  than  that  upon  which 
his  heart  was  set.  But  to  Middleton  the 
knowledge  of  this  was  as  nothing.  He 
knew  every  curve  in  these  old  hills,  every 
pool  in  the  river  yonder,  and  the  broad 
open  fields  and  the  stretches  of  dusky 
forest,  sometimes  bright  with  the  smile 
of  the  sun,  sometimes  gray  with  the  tears 
of  the  rain,  were  to  him  as  the  faces  of  old 
and  time-tried  friends.  Above  all,  back 
there  where  garden  and  orchard  met, 
fenced  in  with  rough-hewn  stone,  cov- 
ered with  roses  and  the  tangled  creepers 
of  rioting  vines,  lay  those  other  Middle- 
tons  from  whom,  generation  to  genera- 
tion, the  land  had  descended.  A  Middle- 
ton  without  the  land — who  did  not  live 
upon  his   land — was  no   Middleton.     It 


was  his ;  it  had  been  his  father's ;  it  would 
be  his  son's.  This  was  Middleton's 
creed,  and  he  lived  up  to  it.  The  prices 
of  cotton  went  down  and  down,  the  ne- 
groes trained  in  the  old  free  handed  slav- 
ery school  were  unthrifty,  and  the 
droughts  now  that  the  forests  were  be- 
ing cleared  away  came  more  and  more 
frequently;  yet  Middleton,  with  a 
shrewd  foresight,  with  a  courage  born  of 
his  faith,  and  a  faith,  always  unshaken, 
in  his  land  and  in  himself,  strove  on  from 
year  to  year,  winning  sometimes  by  nar- 
row and  precarious  margins,  but  winning 
always. 

The  one  thing  which  stirred  his  deep- 
est wrath  was  interference  with  his  la- 
borers. The  margin  was  so  close  that  in 
little  things  dwelt  the  outcome  of  success 
or  of  failure.  His  tenants  must  be  in 
good  control,  his  orders  obeyed  prompt- 
ly and  accurately,  or  else  that  which 
might  have  borne  a  profit  would  prove  a 
loss,  thereby  endangering  the  well  be- 
ing of  the  whole  of  the  little  common- 
wealth known  far  and  wide  among  the 
negroes  as  "  de  ole  Middleton  place."  A 
negro  is  not  trained  in  a  month  or  a  year. 
It  takes  many  years  of  tactful,  patient 
handling — and  Middleton  did  not  want 
to  begin  over  again.  Therefore  when 
men  came  to  entice  his  tenants  away  Micf- 
dleton  objected — with  a  shotgun. 

But  for  this  year  the  danger  was  over. 
It  had  been  a  typical  year.  In  the  early 
spring  an  "  emigration  agent "  from  the 
"  Mississippi  Bottoms  "  had  put  in  his 
appearance,  and  had  but  just  begun  to 
charm  the  negroes  with  his  imaginative 
tales  of  this  "  land  of  promise,"  when  a 
committee  had  waited  upon  him,  and 
with  an  unusual  generosity,  born  of  the 
fact  that  the  daily  train  had  already 
passed,  had  given  him  twelve  hours  in 
which  to  conclude  his  business  and  take 
his  departure.  The  agent,  being  an  oblig- 
ing man — under  some  circumstances — 
had  gone,  not,  however,  without  some  re- 
gretful glances  backward,  a"nd  thus  the 
Spring  planting  had  proceeded  without 
interruption. 

Then  the  Summer  had  come,  and  with 
it  the  drought,  blasting  many  a  fair  hope, 
but  afterward  the  south  wind  had 
brought  the  rain  and  Nature,  as  if  in 
contrition  for  her  hot  displeasure,  had 
laden  the  cotton  with  a  "  top  crop  "  of 
bolls,  and  had  filled  the  ears  of  the  "  bot- 
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torn "    corn    with    full,    well    nourished 
grain. 

Now,  in  the  mellow  light  of  the  Au- 
tumn afternoon,  Middleton  looked  upon 
his  work  and  saw  that  it  was  good.    His 
closely  packed  bales  of  cotton  stood  in 
rows    beneath    his    sheds   ready   to   be 
hauled  away  to  the  Keowee  market;  his 
great  barns  were  full  of  provender  for 
flock  and   herd  and   patient  mule ;  and 
slowly   his   stout   cribs,   solidly   built   of 
hewn   oak   logs,   were   filling   with   long 
round  ears  of  white  and  red  and  yellow 
corn.  His  tenants  would  be  well  clad  and 
well  fed  next  year — he   felt  a  peculiar 
pride  as  he  thought  of  this — and  each 
would  have  a  little  money  for  the  Christ- 
mas frolic  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  ne- 
gro.      They  were  almost  like  his  chil- 
dren, these  tenants ;  to  him  they  looked 
for  everything,  and   for  them  he  must 
think,  and  plan,  and  execute.     And  yet 
how    like    children    indeed,    they    were, 
ready  always  to  listen  to  the  flattering 
tales  of  any  comer  and  to  go  away  after 
him  to  their  own  detriment,  and  that  of 
the  man  whom  in  their  hearts  they  loved 
and  honored.  That  agent  last  Spring  had 
in  one  short  week  filled  his  whole  planta- 
tion with  a  vague  unrest,  and,  but  for 
the  prompt  action  of  his  neighbors — for 
he  himself  was  away  at  the  time — half 
the    wondering    crowd    would    probably 
have  been  entrained  and  shipped  away 
like  cattle  to  that  western  land  of  levee 
and  stagnant  swamp,  there  to  be  bound 
to  the  soil  by  the  debt  incurred  for  trans- 
portation, to  shake  with  chills  and  to  burn 
with  fever,  to  eat  their  hearts  out  with 
longing   for   the   trickling   streams,   the 
bare    red    hills    and    the  white-washed 
cabins  of  the  "  quarter."     He  had  seen 
such  things  before,  and  even  now  had  a 
letter  in  his  pocket  from  one,  Ephraim, 
an  old  ex-slave  of  his  father's,  who,  hav- 
ing gone  thither,  was  begging  for  money 
to  get  back  home  again. 

Thus  Middleton  mused  and  marveled 
as  he  leaned  an  arm  on  the  rails  of  the 
rickety  fence,  and  drew  down  the  brim 
of  his  soft  felt  hat  to  shade  his  eyes  from 
the  long,  low  rays  of  the  evening  sun. 

Presently  from  the  kitchen  chimney 
of  the  farm  house  on  the  hill  the  smoke 
began  to  rise  in  pale  blue  spirals,  and 
somewhere  beyond  the  fringe  of  trees 
that  marked  the  edge  of  the  woodland 
the  old  milk-woman  with  loud,  insistent 


voice  called  to  the  lazy  cattle.  It  was 
feeding  time,  and  Middleton  had  turned 
to  go  when  the  sound  of  hoofs  beating 
the  red  dust  of  the  road  arrested  his  at- 
tention. 

"  Evenin',  cap'n,"  said  the  rider,  rein- 
ing up  his  horse. 

"  Evenin',  Jim,"  he  answered,  with  a 
careless  nod. 

"  What's  up  now  ?  "  he  added,  as  the 
other  waited  expectantly. 

'  Why,  ain't  you  heerd  ?  That  blamed 
emigrant  agent's  back!"  ejaculated  the 
other  vigorously,  as  he  looked  down  and 
spat  accurately  upon  the  end  of  a  pro- 
jecting rail. 

Middleton's  brow  puckered  into  a 
frown,  and  a  hard  look  came  into  his 
eyes. 

"  So  ?  "  he  asked,  curtly. 

"  Yas,  come  in  yestiddy  in  er  freight 
box — playin'  tramp ;  but,  Lord  !  " — he 
turned  his  tobacco  in  his  cheek  and  spat 
again  for  emphasis — "  we  knowed  him 
as  soon  ez  he  hit  the  town."  .  .  . 
"  My  boys  ketched  him  this  mornin'  in  a 
cabin  on  the  Dan'ly  place,"  he  added,  af- 
ter a  little  pause. 

Middleton's  brow  cleared  a  little. 

"  Did,  eh  ?  "  he  remarked,  approvingly. 

"  Yas,  ketched  him  right  at  it.  Sech 
another  '  song  and  dance '  you  never 
heerd.  The  boys  looked  in  an'  thar  he 
wuz  with  his  legs  spraddled  out,  a-talkin' 
away,  an'  the  niggers  a-swarmin'  like 
flies  roun'  er  merlasses  jug." 

"  Yes,  I  know  the  game,"  said  Midle- 
ton,  disgustedly.  "  He's  there  yet,  I 
reckon." 

"Oh,  he's  thar  all  right!  Half  er 
dozen  men  is  er  watchin'  the  house  from 
the  woods  clost  by,  an'  the  rest  is  a- 
getherin'  in  the  ol'  fiel'  jest  back  o'  the 
pines.  They'll  jest  about  fix  him  this 
time.  Comin'  over  ter  help  ? "  He 
asked  this  carelessly  as  if  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  his  ride  had  not  been  to  summon 
Middleton. 

Middleton  considered  a  moment.  Then 
he  shoved  his  hat  back  and  spoke  wrath- 
fully. 

>  "  Yes,  I  will !  "  he  said,  "  I'm  sick  and 
tired  of  being  eternally  bedeviled  with 
this  thing.  These  fellows  have  got  to 
let  the  Keowee  section  alone." 

It  was  night  when  Middleton  reached 
the  Danelly  place.  Already  the  men 
had  abandoned  their  horses,  and  formed 
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a  cordon  around  the  little  group  of  cab- 
ins that  marked  the  site  of  a  vanished 
"  big  house,"  once  the  shelter  of  a  proud 
and  prosperous  race.  Prosperous  still, 
they  were  in  their  comfortable  city  of- 
fices, but  hardly  proud,  thought  Middle- 
ton  as  he  noticed  that  the  mighty  oaks, 
once  a  landmark  for  the  country  round, 
were  slowly  and  neglectedly  dying.  Why 
were  these  men  not  here,  standing  by  the 
land  that  had  made  them?  Why — but 
his  thoughts  were  checked,  for  something 
clicked  sharply  in  the  thicket  before  him, 
and  a  gleaming  spot  like  the  nickel- 
plated  lock  of  a  gun  moved  quickly  in 
the  moonlight.  With  an  automatic  jerk 
Middleton's  own  gun  came  up  to  a 
"  ready,"  as  he  peered  into  the  dimness 
ahead 

"  Hello !  "  he  called,  softly. 

"  Hello !  Hello !  hello !  "  came  the  an- 
swer thrice,  repeated  in  a  low  but  quick 
and  insistent  tone.  Then  a  red  beard 
appeared  above  the  bushes,  and  a  gruff 
voice  queried : 

"That  you,  Middleton?" 

"Sure.     Got  him  yet?" 

"  Nope.     Just  closin'  in." 

Then,  as  Middleton  dismounted,  he 
saw  what  the  tops  of  the  bushes  had  hid- 
den ;  the  long,  dark  line  of  well  armed 
men  slowly  circling  the  cabins,  the 
groups  of  horses  gathered  in  the  shadows 
of  the  fences,  with  here  and  there  a  timid 
negro,  slipping  away  to  the  woods  before 
the  dreaded  human  net  should  close  him 
in.  Out  under  one  of  the  trees  stood  a 
group  of  spectators — two  or  three  mer- 
chants, a  few  clerks,  and  a  local  news- 
paper man — attracted  thither  from  the 
neighboring  town. 

As  the  cordon  drew  up  close  there  was 
a  momentary  pause.  Some  one  must 
enter  the  houses,  and  the  man  might 
shoot.  Of  course,  the  crowd  would  rid- 
dle him  afterward,  but  that  would  be  but 
a  posthumous  vengeance  for  the  one  who 
led  the  way.     So  they  hesitated. 

Then  Middleton  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders and,  setting  his  gun — a  useless  en- 
cumbrance in  this  venture — against  a 
tree,  walked  up  to  the  nearest  cabin.  A 
few  followed  him  from  very  shame,  and 
they  knocked  on  the  door.  There  was 
no  one  there  except  an  old  black  woman, 
so  they  passed  on  to  the  next  and  the 
next.  In  the  fourth  cabin  a  white  man 
was  waiting. 


"  I  guess  you  are  hunting  me,"  he 
said,  quietly,  as  they  opened  the  door. 

Two  of  the  men  ran  back,  but  others 
followed  Middleton  into  the  room.  One 
of  these  held  a  torch  high  above  his  head, 
and  peered  forward  into  the  speaker's 
face. 

"  Yes,  you're  the  man !  "  he  said,  de- 
cidedly, as  he  cast  the  flaming  "'  light 
wood  "  into  the  open  fire  place. 

The  crowd  offered  no  violence  to  their 
prisoner.  Altho,  in  many  respects,  men 
of  elemental  passions,  they  had  their  own 
rude  ideas  of  justice  and  of  right.  Had 
he  resisted  they  would  have  shot  him  to 
pieces  without  compunction.  As  he  did 
not,  they  would  fix  his  punishment  and 
administer  that — no  more,  no  less. 
Therefore,  with  judicial  solemnity,  they 
led  him  to  a  brushwood  fire,  and  began 
to  discuss  his  fate. 

The  leaping  flames  cast  grotesque, 
dancing  shadows  upon  the  dark  fronts 
of  the  cabins,  and  the  pale  moon  and  the 
tiny  winking  stars  looked  down  quietly, 
sadly  perhaps,  upon  the  unusual  scene. 
Beyond  the  fences  the  tethered  horses 
snorted  and  stamped  impatiently ;  far  out 
in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  wood  a 
screech  owl  voiced  its  eerie  cry ;  and  in 
the  tops  of  the  great  old  dying  oaks  the 
western  breeze  moaned  softly  as  if  tell- 
ing of  the  old  days  when  such  things 
were  not. 

But  those  around  the  fire  heard  noth- 
ing of  all  this.  Their  interest  was  con- 
centrated on  the  scene  before  them,  and 
they  were  listening  intently  to  Moses, 
the  little  Jewish  clothier  from  Keowee, 
who  had  no  interest  at  stake,  but  whose 
Oriental  blood  was  boiling  with  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment.  He  was  demand- 
ing the  death  penalty  volubly.  Middleton 
smiled  as  he  contrasted  the  round,  excited 
features  of  the  speaker  with  the  stern,  ret- 
icent faces  of  the  lean,  tough-muscled 
farmers  who  surrounded  him.  He  knew 
Moses  and  he  knew  these ;  and  it  was 
with  these  silent  men  that  the  prisoner 
had  to  reckon.  They  had  endured  much, 
and  this  man  had  had  his  chance.  Of 
course,  they  would  not  kill  him,  but  they 
would  punish  him  terribly ;  and  Middle- 
ton  thought  it  was  just.  He  knew  his 
own  influence — knew  that  he  could  save 
the  man  if  he  would,  but  he  said  not  a 
word.  "  The  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
hard,"  he  thought  to  himself. 
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In  the  meantime  the  prisoner  sat  list- 
lessly. He  did  not  seem  a  dangerous 
man.  His  white  hands  looked  pitifully 
thin,  and  his  sallow  face  was  worn  and 
haggard.  He  was  not  afraid ;  he  was 
not  even  listening  to  the  heated  words 
that  they  bandied  about  him. 

Suddenly  he  began  to  speak. 

"  Men,"  he  said,  with  that  subtle  in- 
tonation of  voice  which  tells  of  thoughts 
that  are  far  from  the  matter  in  hand,  "  I 
hardly  reckon  you'll  kill  me,  but,  honest 
to  God,  I  wish  you  would.  I  was  born 
right  back  there  about  twenty  miles — 
born  and  raised  there.  I  know  how  you 
feel.  I  felt  that  way,  too — once.  Well, 
we  started  life  there,  my  wife  and  I,  but 
I  got  this  western  fever,  and — she  begged 
me  not  to  do  it — but  I  sold  out  and  went. 
It  wasn't  like  I  thought  it  would  be,  and 
I  got  homesick,  kind  of  lost  my  grip  like  ; 
and  things  went  from  bad  to  worse,  until 
at  last  we  had  nothin'  but  the  two  little 
ones  and  ourselves.  I  wouldn't  have 
cared  for  myself.  I  would  rather  have 
given  up  and  died  right  there.  But  they 
were  there,  and  I  couldn't  give  up.  Then 
some  one,  the  devil  I  reckon,  told  me  to 
try  gettin'  up  hands — out  here — for  the 
big  plantations.  It's  not  a  popular  busi- 
ness, but  a  man  can  always  get  the  job — 
if  he  wants  it.  Commission,  you  know ; 
no  niggers,  no  money.  Well,  I  came, 
and  you  fellows  sent  me  off.  I  didn't 
mean  to  come  back ;  I  meant  to  stay  away 
as  I'd  promised.  So  I  went  back  there, 
and  went  to  work  for  a  man — share  crop 
— one  horse.  It  was  down  in  a  swamp ; 
chills  all  the  time — and  fever.  Then 
the  drought  came  and  there  wasn't  any 
crop  to  share.  I  was  too  sick  to  try 
again,  even  if  I'd  had  the  chance,  and 
we'd  nothing  to  eat  or  to  wear."  He 
paused.     "  Them  little  fellows  are  bare- 


foot right  now,"  he  added,  reflectively. 

The  crowd  had  grown  silent,  and  were 
listening.  Middleton  had  children  him- 
self. 

No  one  spoke,  and  the  man  went  on. 

"  Well,  I  knew  they'd  give  me  money 
to  get  here  on  if  I'd  try  again  for  the  ne- 
groes, so  I  offered  to  try.  When  I  got 
the  money  I  gave  it  to  my  wife  and 
tramped  here.  I  can  see  her  now  in  that 
old  shack  down  by  the  bayou  scrapin', 
and  pinchin',  and  savin',  trying  to  make 
that  money  last  till  I  get  home  again,  and 
the  little  ones  at  sundown  comin'  on  a 
piece  to  meet  me,  an'  then  when  the  stars 
come  out  I  can  see  'em  turn  slowly  back 
again  tryin'  hard  to  wait  with  patience 
for  the  chance  of  another  day." 

The  crowd  kept  silent,  and  the  pris- 
oner continued: 

"  I've  two  dollars  here,"  he  said,  "  and 
an  old  watch.  I  want  some  of  you  to 
take  'em  and  send  'em  back  to  her.  Tell 
her  I'm  dead ;  you  needn't  mention  this ;  " 
— he  waved  comprehensively  at  the 
crowd — "  but  tell  'em  I'm  dead,  her  and 
the  children,  whether  I  am  or  not ;  and 
tell  em  " — he  hesitated,  stared  fixedly  at 
the  fire,  and  his  voice  choked  a  little — 
"  tell  'em  I  said  good-by." 

For  a  moment  all  was  silent.  Then 
the  man  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  turned 
to  Middleton  fiercely. 

"  Do  you  reckon,  now,  that  I  care  what 
you  do?  Do  you  reckon  I  care  if  you 
kill  me  ?  "  he  asked,  desperately. 

But  Middleton  wasn't  thinking  of  that. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  corn  in  his  cribs 
and  the  cotton  in  his  sheds,  and  of  little 
children  who  were  hungry. 

He  turned  suddenly  and  thrust  some- 
thing into  the  agent's  hand. 

"  You  take  that,"  he  said,  sharply, 
"  and  go  back  to  those  folks !  " 

Anderson,  South  Carolina. 


Darien. 

By  John  B.   Tabb. 

THOU  partest  sea  from  restless  lover-sea, 
That,  yearning,  dream  and  wait 
The  wedding  of  their  waters — soon  to  be 
When  science  opes  the  gate. 

Ellicott  City,  Md. 


A    Great    Discovery    of    Greek    Statues 

By  Prof.   Rufus  B.  Richardson,   Ph.D., 

Director  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Athens. 

I  HAVE  just  come  back  from  the  conviction  upon  an  audience;  and  as  the 
Bureau  of  the  Minister  of  Educa-  features  are  more  ideal  than  would  seem 
tion,  where  are  exposed  the  statues  to  fit  a  mortal,  it  is  proposed  to  consider 
just  brought  to  Athens  after  being  drawn  it  a  Hermes  Rhetor  (Hermes  Arfyn*),  It 
out  of  the  sea  near  Cerigo,  or,  to  be  more  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  be  pronounced  a 
exact,  near  the  island  now  called  Anti-  work  of  Lysippus  than  of  Praxiteles ; 
kythera,  the  ancient  Ogylos.  All  day  and  it  may  even  be  brought  down  into 
long  the  bureau  has  been  thronged  with  the  third  century.  It  may  be  that  it  will 
people  interested  in  art;  for  we  stand  cause  disagreement  among  the  authori- 
in  the  presence  of  a  discovery  as  impor-  ties  in  sculpture  as  great  as  that  caused 
tant  as  that  of  the  Olympia  sculptures  or  by  the  sculptures  from  Lycosura ;  but  it 
of  the  archaic  sculptures  of  the  Athenian  will  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  is  a  master- 
Acropolis,  piece  of  Greek  art. 

From  the  dry  land  we  have  been  ex-  The  discovery  of  a  life-size  bronze  is 

torting  with  great  pains  valuable  addi-  no  common  event.  The  Charioteer  found 

tions  to  Greek  art,  but  now,  to  the  as-  five  years  ago  at  Delphi  was  the  only 

tonishment  of  the  world,  the  sea  gives  entire  one  which  Greece  has  yielded.     A 

up  what  it  had  been  withholding.     Last  little  later  a  bronze  statue  of  Poseidon 

fall  some  sponge-fishers  reported  the  ex-  was  found  in  the  sea  in  the  northeastern 

istence  of  statues,  both  bronze  and  mar-  corner  of  the   Corinthian   Gulf,   and   is 

ble,   in  the   sand,   at  a   depth  of  about  now  set  up  in  the  Athenian  museum ;  but 

50   feet   below   the   surface   of   the   sea  this  is  not  much  over  half  life-size.  Both 

to  the  south  of  Cape  Malea.     At  first  it  this  and  the  Charioteer  are  archaic,  the 

seemed  to  be  a  fish  story,  like  so  many  Charioteer  coming  near  the  best  period, 

other    reports    about    buried    treasures.  The   figure   now   found  belongs   in   the 

But  on  investigation  by  the  proper  au-  time  of  perfected  art.     Of  bronze  heads 

thorities    it    proved    to  be  true.     After  found    in    Greece,   the   archaic   head   of 

great  difficulties  caused  by  operating  in  ^Eginetan  style  found  on  the  Athenian 

stormy  weather,  enough  was  hauled  up  Acropolis   and   the    head   of   a    pugilist 

and  brought  to  Athens  to  allow  the  world  from    Olympia   are    the   only    conspicu- 

to  see  its  value.  ous    examples  of    life-size    heads ;   and 

On  this  point  there  is  no  difference  of  neither  of  these  can  be  compared  with 

opinion.     The  finest  piece  of  the  collec-  the  head  of  the  newly  found  figure  for 

tion  is  a  bronze  statue  a  little  over  life  really  fine  art.     There  are  also,  in  the 

size,   somewhat   broken,   it   is   true,   but  newly     found    treasures,    three    bronze 

nothing  of  it  is  lacking  unless  it  be  a  statuets  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 

few   small   bits   around   the   loins.     The  One   of   them   is   generally   pronounced 

upper   part   of   the   body   including   the  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Phidias, 

head   and   arms    is   almost   as    fresh   as  But  it  is  not  merely  bronzes  that  give 

when  it  was  new,  except  for  the  strong  the  collection  its  importance.     There  is 

action  of  the  salt  water  upon  the  breast,  a  marble  figure  of  a  youth  about  the  size 

The  head,  perhaps   from  being  covered  of  the  yEgina  gable  figures,  bending  for- 

by  ^  the    sand,    is    perfect,    even  to  the  ward   with  an   intensity   far   surpassing 

whites  of  the  eyes.     As  one  looks  upon  that  of  the  "  Wrestlers  "  in  the  Naples 

this  face  one's  first  thought  is  that  it  is  Museum.     It  may  be  that  this  youth  is 

a  second  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  in  bronze,  also  to  be  thought  of  as  a  wrestler  intent 

T  he   expression,   however,   is   more   ex-  on  grappling  with  his  antagonist.     Some 

cited.     The   arms   show  that  the  figure  are  disposed  to  think  of  him  as  gazing 

represents  one   in   the  act  of  enforcing  intently  into  the  distance.     At  any  rate, 
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the  intense  muscular  strain  of  the  right 
shoulder  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
hack  and  side  is  wonderfully  portrayed. 
It  is  almost  as  valuable  as  the  bronze 
1  lermes.  The  figure  lay  with  its  left  leg 
protruding  out  into  the  water,  while  its 
whole  right  side  and  its  head  were  cov- 
ered by  the  kindly  sand.  The  left  side  is 
consequently  badly  corroded,  and  the  left 
leg  entirely  eaten  away  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  thin  stump  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  long.  But  what  luck  that  the  head 
and  right  side  were  saved ! 

One  of  the  most  impressive  parts  of 
the  collection  is  a  row  of  bronze  feet  and 
a  pile  of  bronze  arms,  which  show  that 
much  more  is  still  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  In  fact,  the  divers  are  reported 
as  saying  all  along  that  there  were  great 
and  heavy  bodies  that  they  could  not 
bring  to  the  surface.  But  we  shall  have 
them  ultimately.  The  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Greeks  were  inadequate  to 
the  occasion ;  but  they  are  to  bring  im- 
proved diving  apparatus,  and  with  that 
they  will  probably  succeed  in  securing 
all  the  treasure. 

The  question  asked  by  everybody  is, 
"  How  did  these  statues  come  to  be  there 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ?  "  Of  course,  it 
was  from  a  shipwreck ;  and,  curiously 
enough,  we  have  a  record  of  a  ship- 
wreck which  is  likely  to  have  been  the 
identical  one.  Lucian,  in  his  "  Zeuxis," 
speaking  of  a  picture  of  that  painter  rep- 


resenting a  female  centaur  nursing  twO 
baby  centaurs,  says  that  the  picture  now 
shown  in  Athens  is  a  copy  ;  "  but  the  orig 
iiial  itself  Sulla,  the  Roman  general, 
was  said  to  have  sent  off  with  the 
rest  of  the  plunder  to  Italy,  and,  near 
Malea,  methinks,  the  ship  going  to  the 
bottom,  the  painting  was  lost  with  every- 
tning  else."  Other  Roman  ships  loaded 
with  the  treasures  of  art  taken  from 
Greek  cities  may  have  suffered  ship 
wreck  near  the  dreaded  Cape  Malea ;  but 
here  is  a  case  that  fits  the  position  of  our 
statues  as  exactly  as  one  could  require. 
Lucian  puts  in  a  "  methinks,"  as  not  be- 
ing quite  sure  about  the  exact  spot,  but 
one  would  have  to  be  very  exacting  not 
to  allow  Antikythera  to  meet  fully  the 
exigencies  of  the  passage  in  Lucian.  The 
whole  region  might  well  be  named  after 
the  dreaded  Cape  Malea,  on  approaching 
which  sailors  were  expected  to  give  up 
the  hope  of  reaching  home.  The  pas- 
sage in  Lucian  and  the  recent  find  make 
each  other  luminous. 

Had  that  cargo  arrived  safely  in  Rome 
the  art  treasures  would  have  gone  the 
way  of  the  rest  that  found  its  way 
thither.  The  bronzes  would  have  made 
spear  heads  and  swords  for  barbarians. 
But  the  remorseless  sea  has  been  forced 
to  open  its  jaws  and  give  back  to  an  ad- 
miring world  what  it  will  highly  prize ; 
for  we  shall  get  that  whole  cargo  except 
the  centaur  family  of  Zeuxis. 

Athens,  Greece. 


Practical    Side    of    Earthquake    Study.* 

By  Prof.   John  Milne,   F.R.S.,   F.G.S. 


THERE   is    a   practical    side   to   the 
study  of  earthquakes.     They  have 
added   to   our  knowledge   of  the 
laws  of  vibration,  and  the  information  we 
have  collected  is  of  value  even  in  coun- 
tries where  one  seldom  feels  a  shock. 

The  seismograph,  for  instance,  which 
is  an  instrument  for  recording  earth- 
quake vibrations  automatically,  has  done 
good  work  for  railway  inspectors,  and  is 
useful  as  a  detective  when  one  is  looking 
for  flaws  in  many  sorts  of  construction. 
This  is  one  outcome  of  the  study  of  earth- 
quakes, and  a  most  able  "  ounce  of  pro- 
tection "  it  is. 

*  From  an  authorized  interview  for  The  Independent. 


On  a  locomotive  we  can  so  adjust  the 
instrument  that  it  will  write  a  record  on 
a  tape,  such  as  is  used  for  Stock  Ex- 
change reports.  This  record  is  a  certain 
story  of  the  condition  of  the  road  bed.  It 
indicates  the  solidity  of  every  foot  of  the 
line.  Furthermore,  the  seismograph 
shows  the  vibration  due  to  any  error  in 
balancing  the  locomotive.  The  Japanese 
test  all  their  engines  thus  with  an  instru- 
ment like  a  seismograph,  which  enables 
them  to  find  exactly  the  right  place  for 
the  weights  on  the  driving  wheels.  This 
nice  adjustment  of  weights  means  a  sav- 
ing in  fuel  of  from  one  to  five  pounds  of 
coal  a  mile. 
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An  advantage  of  this  machine  is  that  it  the  case  of  chimneys  steel  bands  are  so 
takes  up  only  a  small  space,  and  may  be  wound  inside  the  body  of  the  brick  work 
used  on  any  carriage  or  locomotive.  It  as  to  give  to  the  structure  something  like 
does  not  need  a  special  car  nor  any  elab-  the  elasticity  of  a  metallic  rod.  So  con- 
orate  special  equipment.  With  these  ma-  structed  chimneys  will  sway  through  a 
chines  Government  inspectors  could  give  considerable  arc  without  breaking.  An- 
a  report  on  the  safety  of  the  entire  rail-  other  thing  for  chimneys,  which  applies 
way  system  of  a  country  in  a  few  days,  to  bridge  piers  also,  is  to  have  them  very 
Practically,   all   they   would   have   to   do  massive  at  the  base. 

would  be  to  run  over  the  roads  and  then  Builders  pay  especial  attention  to  door- 
hand  in  their  tapes.  The  sad  accident  on  ways  and  windows  now.  They  make  the 
the  New  York  Central  some  three  years  doorposts  and  lintels  particularly  strong, 
ago  might  not  have  occurred  had  there  A  doorway  is  a  good  place  to  stop  in  dur- 
been  a  careful  seismic  survey  of  the  track,  ing  a  shock,  for  a  substantial  lintel  is  a 
The  same  is  true  of  many  other  in-  protection.  It  is  well  to  avoid  having 
stances  when  the  cause  of  the  accident  the  windows  directly  one  above  the  other 
was  a  weakness  in  the  road  bed.  in  a  perpendicular  line.     The  windows 

In  choosing  a  location  for  an  observa-  may  be  compared  to  the  perforations  in  a 

tory,  it  is  well  to  make  a  careful  survey  sheet  of  postage  stamps,  and  an  earth- 

with  the  seismograph  to  find  a  place  as  quake   is   likely   to   tear   through   them, 

free  as  possible  from  tremors  and  vibra-  Still  when  it  is  awkward  to  arrange  win- 

tions   of  all   sorts.     These   earth   move-  dows  otherwise    the    lintels    should    be 

ments  are  too  small  to  detect  except  with  strong  and  bound  with  rods.  It  is  a  good 

delicate  apparatus,  but  they  are  serious  plan  also  to  dig  a  ditch  10  or  12  feet  deep 

from  the  viewpoint  of  the  astronomer,  round  a  building.     This  shuts  off  sur- 

to  whom  precision  is  of  extreme  impor-  face  undulations,  which  travel  from  the 

tance.     Where  the  range  is  millions  of  center  of  disturbance  much  as  ripples  run 

miles  long  the  arm  must  be  absolutely  along  the  surface  of  a  pond  into  which 

steady.     Indeed,  steadiness  or  firmness  is  one  throws  a  stone.     When  the  undula- 

necessary  wherever  there  is  to  be  heavy  tions  reach  the  ditch  they  cease,  for  there 

construction,  and  a  earful  seismic  sur-  is  nothing  there  to  undulate.     An  earth- 

vey  of  the  ground  site  would  be  a  safe-  quake  minus  the  quake  does  not  leave 

guard  against  the  loss  of  much  property  much  that  is  dangerous.     There  is  a  good 

and  life.  example  of  the  usefulness  of  this  ditch  in 

In  earthquake  countries  like  Japan  the  the  College  of  Engineering  on  the  Im- 

Government  takes  an  active  interest  in  perial    University    grounds     in    Tokio. 

seismology.     It  has  a  course  in  the  Im-  There  is  an  open  area  all  the  way  round 

perial  University  for  the  study  of  earth-  this  building,  while  a  stone's  throw  away 

quakes,  over  which  a  professor  of  seis-  from  it  is  the  Literary  College  ditchless. 

mology  presides.     It  has  established  hun-  The  walls  of  the  Literary  College  have 

dreds  of  stations  for  the  observation  of  many  fissures,  while  those  of  the  Engi- 

earth  movements,  and  is  constantly  ex-  neering  College  are  intact, 
perimenting  as  to  methods  of  construe-         In  building  railway  embankments,  and 

tion    that    will    best    resist    earthquake  also  the  embankments  and  partitions  of 

shocks.     It  is  now  making  a  seismic  sur-  water    works,    engineers    have    learned 

vey  of  the  whole  empire.     It  is  impelled  much   from   seismology.     Embankments 

to  do  this  by  the  disasters  the  country  on  the  shingle-crib  plan  are  far  less  like- 

has   been    subject   to    from   time   imme-  ly  to  slip  than  were  the  old  forms.     In- 

morial.  deed  they  have  withstood  violent  shocks, 

Japan  has  systematized  the  lessons  she  whereas  the  old  ones  fell,  causing  much 
has  learned  in  studying  earthquakes,  and  loss  of  property  and  life.  Reservoir  par- 
the  knowledge,  in  the  shape  of  rules  and  titions  had  a  bad  way  of  slipping,  too,  and 
formulae,  has  been  of  great  service  to  en-  entailed  endless  expense  and  labor  in 
gineers  and  builders  in  all  countries  sub-  keeping  them  in  repair.  Now  engineers 
ject  to  shocks.  Chimneys,  walls,  dwell-  make  them  much  heavier,  and  have  com- 
ing houses,  bridges,  railway  embank-  paratively  little  trouble  with  them. 
ments  and  reservoirs  are  in  better  shape  House  builders  in  countries  liable  to 
now  than  otherwise  they  would  be.     In  disturbance  have  improved  upon  the  old 
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square  frame  style.  Square  frames  are 
suitable  on  stable  foundations,  but  they 
are  just  the  kind  to  go  to  pieces  when  the 
ground  shakes.  In  Japan  architects  have 
had  success  with  triangular  shaped 
frames,  inverted  V's,  that  look  at  first  as 
tho  they  were  merely  the  outlines  for  a 
roof.  Only  the  upper  part  of  the  inverted 
V  is  for  the  roof,  however.  The  walls 
of  the  house  are  within  the  frame,  with 
the  ridge  pole  joining  the  apexes  of  the 
V's.  The  verandas  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  house  take  up  those  parts  of  the  V 
frame  that  are  beyond  the  walls  and  hide 
what  otherwise  might  be  rather  unsight- 

Cable  companies  have  learned  much 
from  seismology.  That  science  has  dis- 
covered for  them  localities  in  ocean  beds 
where  commotions  are  likely  to  occur, 
and  which,  therefore,  should  be  avoided 
when  laying  cables.  When  one  considers 
the  great  expense  of  cable  laying  one  sees 
the  value  of  a  seismic  map  of  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  It  has  also  told  them  much  of 
the  causes  of  cable  interruption,  and  has 
been  of  assistance  to  the  press  and  to  for- 
eign offices,  too.  For  instance,  Australia 
had  an  exciting  time  of  it  some  years  ago 
when  her  three  cables  suddenly  ceased 
transmitting.  There  had  been  war  talk 
in  the  air,  and  for  some  time  after  the 
shut  off  which  isolated  Australia,  leaving 
her  entirely  without  news  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  the  inhabitants  thought  one 
of  the  powers  had  declared  war  against 
England,  had  cut  the  cables,  and  might 
attack  at  any  moment.  The  militia  and 
naval  reserves  hurried  to  patrol  the  coast, 
and  the  various  provinces  went  to  large 
expense  in  preparing  to  resist  invasion. 
Nineteen  days  later  the  Australians 
learned  that  it  was  only  an  earthquake, 
and  this  would  have  been  known  at  once 
had  they  been  provided  with  a  proper 
seismograph. 

Large  earthquakes  can  be  recorded 
with  the  modern  instruments  at  the  antip- 
odes of  their  origins,  or  at  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Therefore  seismic 
observations  can  locate  disturbances  in 
such  far  away  places  as  the  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Alaska,  from  many  of  which 
there  is  practically  no  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  world,  un- 
less a  vessel  chances  by.     Reports  from 


three  or  four  observatories  will  fix  the 
place  of  disturbance  accurately.  Each 
report  gives  the  astronomical  time  at 
which  the  vibration  of  the  seismic  dis- 
turbance reached  the  observatory.  There 
should  be  three  sets  of  these  vibrations ; 
two  for  the  surface  undulations,  which 
travel  from  the  center  of  disturbance 
round  the  world  in  opposite  directions ; 
one  reaching  the  observatory  from  the 
east,  say,  and  the  other  from  the  west ;  or 
one  from  the  northeast  and  the  other 
from  the  southwest.  The  third  will  come 
through  the  earth  along  a  line  that  will 
be  approximatelya  chord  of  the  arc  on  the 
earth's  surface  (a  great  circle  arc)  con- 
necting the  center  of  disturbance  with 
the  observatory.  If  the  surface  vibra- 
tions arrive  from  opposite  directions  at 
the  same  time  it  indicates  a  center  just 
half  way  round  from  the  observatory. 
And  the  observer  can  form  some  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  location  from  his  experi- 
ence, for  he  knows  what  centers  are  at 
given  time-distance,  away.  In  fact,  a 
comparison  of  the  time-distances  from 
three  stations  remote  from  each  other 
would  often  determine  the  location  of  a 
center  quite  satisfactorily,  and  a  warn- 
ing from  the  seismograph  may  give  op- 
portunity to  send  relief  to  a  stricken  and 
isolated  district  in  time  to  save  many 
lives.  Seismograph  records  reported  a 
great  disturbance  off  the  coast  of  Alaska 
not  long  since,  and  investigation  showed 
an  island  had  gone  down.  An  inference 
is  that  there  is  a  deep  depression  not  far 
out  to  sea,  one  that  is  not  on  the  charts  as 
yet. 

The  seismograph  has  increased  our 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  interior 
of  the  earth.  We  knew  something  of  its 
density  and  its  temperature,  but  whether 
it  had  the  characteristics  of  fluids  we 
meet  with  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
we  did  not  know.  The  seismograph  has 
settled  this.  Its  records  enable  us  to  de- 
termine the  average  rate  of  speed  at 
which  vibrations  travel  through  the 
earth.  This  rate  is  much  greater  than  vi- 
brations travel  through  any  known  metal. 
It  is  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  rate 
for  glass.  Therefore  one  may  say  that 
the  interior  of  the  earth  is  more  rigid 
than  anything  at  its  surface.  It  behaves 
like  the  most  solid  of  all  solids. 

London,  England. 
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The  high  rank  long  held  by  Alfred 
Rnssel  Wallace  as  a  scientist  and  public- 
ist gives  interest  and  importance  to  any 
fresh  contribution  from  his  pen.  These 
essays  are  exceptionally  important  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that,  tho  written  at  various 
times  during  the  last  thirty-five  years, 
they  have  all  been  revised  in  the  light  of 
later  discoveries  and  reflections,  and  the 
whole  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the  au- 
thor's final  judgment  on  the  questions 
treated. 

The  scope  of  subjects  is  wide  and  vari- 
ous, tho  not  inclusive  of  all  the  contro- 
verted questions  with  which  the  veteran 
scientist's  name  has  been  connected. 
Vaccination,  for  instance,  of  which  he  is 
a  persistent  opponent,  is  omitted  from 
discussion,  except  in  a  passing  mention ; 
and  Spiritualism,  in  which  he  is  an  ar- 
dent believer,  is  treated  only  indirectly,  in 
the  paper  on  "  Why  Lead  a  Moral 
Life?" 

Most  of  the  subjects  having  to  do  with 
matters  of  controversy,  and  the  range  be- 
ing particularly  wide,  it  may  prove  bet- 
ter, instead  of  dwelling  at  length  on  par- 
ticular questions  to  indicate  the  attitude 
of  the  author  on  the  most  important  and 
occasionally  to  point  out  divergences  of 
belief  between  him  and  others.  The  first 
volume  is  almost  entirely  given  to  pure 
science.  In  a  paper  on  the  formation  of 
the  so-called  inaccessible  valleys,  such  as- 
the  Cox  and  Grose  valleys  in  New  South 
Wales  and  our  own  Yosemite,  Dr.  Wal- 
lace attacks  the  subsidence  theory  of 
Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney.  He  contends  that 
erosion,  caused  by  carbonic  acid  and 
other  gases  during  volcanic  times,  and 
subsequently  glacial,  aqueous  and  aerial 
erosion,  are  entirely  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  presented. 

The  next  two  essays  deal  with  the 
character  of  the  oceanic  basins,  of  whose 
permanence  throughout  known  geologic 
time  the  author  is  firmly  convinced,  and 
of  the  molten  interior  of  the  globe.    This 
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latter  chapter  will  be  found  in  many  re- 
spects  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
book.  The  author  supports,  with  a 
wealth  of  illustration,  the  theory  of  the 
Rev.  Osmond  Fisher  of  the  fluidity  of  the 
earth's  interior,  inclosed  by  a  solid  crust 
varying  from  18  to  37  miles  thick.  In  an 
appendix  Dr.  Wallace  gives  a  tentative 
support  to  the  theory  of  the  formation  of 
the  earth  by  meteoric  accretion. 

Three  essays  on  the  ice-age  follow.  In 
most  of  his  contentions  regarding  the 
phenomena  of  this  period  the  author  is  in 
harmony  with  the  greater  weight  of 
scientific  opinion.  But  in  his  support  of 
the  theory  of  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay  that 
the  valley-lakes  of  highly  glaciated  re- 
gions have  been  hollowed  out  by  glaciers 
he  runs  counter  to  a  theory  somewhat 
strongly  maintained,  of  a  pre-glacial 
origin  of  these  lakes. 

Interesting,  but  not  particularly  con- 
troversial, are  the  articles  on  English  and 
American  flowers  and  American  forests ; 
tho  exception  must  be  taken  by  any  one 
who  has  felt  the  real  charm  of  our  deep 
woods  and  flowery  meadows  to  his  some- 
what depreciatory  comments  thereon. 

In  five  articles  on  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion the  argument  for  the  sufficiency  of 
natural  selection  alone,  as  an  explanation 
of  the  existence  of  the  numberless  forms 
of  life  on  the  planet,  is  presented  with  a 
truly  wonderful  marshaling  of  illustra- 
tions and  cogency  of  reasoning.  Against 
Spencer  and  all  his  partisans,  Dr.  Wal- 
lace has  consistently  maintained  for  years 
his  antagonism  to  the  theory  of  the  trans- 
missibility  of  individually  acquired  char- 
acters. In  recent  years  Weismann  and  a 
number  of  followers  have  entered  the 
held  on  the  side  of  Wallace,  and  the  earth 
has  been  literally  ransacked  for  illustra- 
tive instances  in  behalf  of  the  contentions 
of  either  side.  Yet  to  the  average  on- 
looker the  conflict  is  still  a  drawn  battle, 
with  the  final  task  of  proof  and  demon- 
stration yet  to  be  shown.  It  is  certain 
that  the  present  tendency  in  teaching 
biology  in  the  schools  is  to  avoid  both  the- 
ories and  to  deal  with  narrower  general- 
izations from  observed  facts. 
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The  author  joins  issue  with  Quatre- 
fages  and  others  on  certain  questions  con- 
cerning the  Polynesians.  In  the  former's 
opinion  the  Polynesians  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  Malays,  but  are  descended 
from  the  Caucasian  race.  In  convinc- 
ing terms  he  shows  their  essential  differ- 
ences from  the  Fijians,  Papuans  and 
other  negroid  types,  as  well  as  from  the 
Malays.  A  Caucasian  origin  is  also  given 
to  the  Australians,  tho  it  is  admitted  that 
traces  of  admixture  with  other  races  are 
often  shown. 

Our  readers  will  remember  Dr.  Wal- 
lace's contribution  to  these  columns  two 
years  ago  on  the  subject  of  white  men  in 
the  tropics.  In  this  paper  he  maintains 
that  the  arguments  making  for  the  theory 
that  whites  cannot  work  and  maintain 
themselves  in  the  tropics  are  founded 
merely  upon  superficial  observation,  and 
have  no  basis  in  fact.  A  succeeding  pa- 
per on  "  How  to  Civilize  Savages "  is 
largely  an  indictment  of  the  missionaries 
and  white  traders. 

The  second  volume  deals  entirely  with 
educational,  political,  ethical  and  socio- 
logical problems.  Dr.  Wallace's  attitude 
on  the  land  question  is  sufficiently  known 
to  every  well-read  person.  His  convic- 
tions have  not  altered  with  time,  and  his 
later  papers  are  quite  as  insistent  and 
powerful  as  the  earlier  ones  in  voicing 
the  necessity  of  nationalizing  the  land. 
His  criticism  of  the  Spencerians  and 
other  individualists  is  at  once  keen  and 
trenchant.  He  acknowledges  his  conver- 
sion to  the  principles  of  land  nationaliza- 
tion as  having  been  due  to  Spencer's  "  So- 
cial Statics,"  and  ridicules  Spencer's  sub- 
sequent change  of  view,  whereby  the  pay- 
ment of  poor  rates  by  the  landed  class 
since  1630  is  made  to  appear  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  original  inclosing  and 
expropriation  of  the  common  lands.  But 
the  land  problem,  tho  to  his  mind  the 
most  immediate  and  pressing,  by  no 
means  represents  the  full  extent  of  his 
social  program.  Dr.  Wallace  is  a  So- 
cialist, and  is  to  be  classed  with  the  par- 
tisans of  the  late  Edward  Bellamy.  A 
well-nigh  unreserved  support  to  the  lat- 
ter's  theories  is  given  in  the  paper  on 
"  Human  Selection,"  and  further  support 
in  other  articles,  particularly  in  his  in- 
teresting account  of  the  co-operative  col- 
ony at  Ralahirte,  Ireland  (1830-34). 
For  a  scholarly  consideration  of  many 


of  the  most  important  questions  in 
science  and  politics  we  unhesitatingly  rec- 
ommend this  book  to  the  reader.  He  will 
find  much  with  which  he  cannot  possibh 
agree ;  nevertheless,  he  will  find  in  what 
is  unacceptable  as  well  as  in  what  is  ac- 
ceptable a  strength  of  reasoning,  a  hap- 
piness of  illustration  and  a  conscientious- 
ness of  method  which  are  unusual ;  and 
he  will  find  everywhere  revealed  the  evi- 
dences of  a  strong,  simple  and  sincere 
nature,  guided  in  all  things  by  a  love  of 
truth  and  a  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
humanity. 


Dr.    Gordon's    New    Epoch    for 
Faith* 

From  whatever  point  of  view  we  re- 
gard this  volume  it  is  one  of  great  inter- 
est and  importance,  an  intelligent  and 
candid  attempt  to  weigh  the  religious  de- 
bates, controversies  and  movements  of 
the  last  century  and  estimate  not  so 
much  the  effect  they  have  had  in  the  spe- 
cial modifications  of  faith,  as  their  sig- 
nificance for  faith,  or  as  tl:  author  puts 
it,  "  their  value  for  faith." 

It  is  a  serious  question  which  agitates 
the  entire  Christian  public  what  the  out- 
come of  all  this  long  debate  has  been. 
Where  do  we  stand?  What  evaluation 
shall  we  put  upon  it  for  Christian  faith  ? 
Has  the  outcome  of  it  all  left  faith  with 
less  force,  in  a  weakened  position  and 
with  a  harder  battle  on  its  hands,  or  may 
we  look  back  on  this  hundred  years  as  we 
do  on  the  age  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo, 
of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation, 
and  see  that  faith  has  gained  from  them 
a  new  life  for  itself  and  a  better  foot- 
hold among  men  ? 

These  are  the  questions  which  come  up 
in  this  volume.  They  are  discussed  in 
a  large  and  broad  way,  which  we  appre- 
hend is  the  way  of  greatest  concern  to 
sensible  people  generally,  and  not  in  the 
minor  details  of  technical  theology  or 
criticism.  The  book  is  substantially  Dr. 
Gordon's  Lowell  Lectures  last  autumn, 
with  very  considerable  new  matter  which 
has  doubled  the  size  of  the  volume,  and 
must  have  added  very  seriously  to  the 
three  years  of  assiduous  and  systematic 

*  The  New  Epoch  for  Faith.  By  George  A.  Gordon 
Minister  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston.  Houghton 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.     i2ino,  pp.  402.  $1.50 
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work  which  he  tells  us  frankly  in  his 
preface  the  Lectures  had  already  cost 
him. 

The  problem  on  hand  was  not  an  easy 
one.  "  To  discover  and  announce  the 
chief  significance  for  faith  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,"  is  a  task  which  involves 
very  wide  and  close  reading  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  very  uncommon  endowment 
of  gifts  for  insight  interpretation  and 
grasp  of  the  complexities  of  human  life, 
thought  and  feeling. 

The  reading  part  of  this  equipment  is 
very  obvious.  We  are  glad  to  note  that 
Dr.  Gordon  has  seen  very  clearly  how 
essential  to  anything  like  success  in  his 
task  the  second  part  of  this  provision, 
the  gifts  of  insight  and  interpretation, 
are. 

He  has  made  this  point  himself,  and 
made  it  as  the  key  to  his  method  in  the 
entire  volume.  Not  as  an  evasion  of  the 
responsibility  of  laborious  nights  and 
days  spent  in  reading,  but  as  a  confession 
that  the  task  he  has  on  hand  is  after  all 
one  not  to  be  solved  by  industrious  ap- 
plication and  the  accumulation  of  facts  in 
evidence,  but  by  the  higher  achievement 
of  judgment, insight  and  interpretation  in 
bringing  out  the  Christian  significance 
and  fixing  on  the  religious  evaluation  of 
those  facts. 

It  is  quite  in  the  line  of  Dr.  Gordon's 
method  that  he  should  start  with  a  chap- 
ter of  "  Things  Assumed."  His  method 
is  Ritschlian — a  combination  of  historical 
result  with  intuitive  insight.  These  as- 
sumptions are  not  put  forward  as  a  lot 
of  propositions  arbitrarily  laid  down  as 
the  necessary  content  of  the  mind  or  the 
outcome  of  its  operations.  They  are 
brought  forward  as  the  outcome  of  the 
world's  life,  thought  and  experience  up 
to  this  time  and  therefore  intentionally 
and  universally  recognized  and  by  the 
general  judgment  and  experience  of  the 
race  put  out  of  the  field  of  debate  and 
controversy  as  points  finally  settled. 

They  are  five  in  number :  The  religious 
view  of  the  universe ;  the  presence  of  God 
in  human  life ;  the  assertion  of  moral 
ends,  order  and  purpose  in  God's  govern - 
ment  of  the  world ;  the  reality  of  human 
progress,  and  the  imperishable  worth  of 
the  life  of  man  on  earth. 

The  exposition  of  these  points  in  the 
chapter  devoted  to  them  and  Dr.  Gor- 
don's vindication  of  the  ground  on  which 


he  brings  them  forward,  as  assumptions 
entitled  to  be  accepted  as  intuitions  is 
a  splendid  piece  of  work,  a  grand 
triumph  of  Ritschlian  method  in  its  very 
best  sense.  It  amounts  to  a  reassertion 
of  the  validity  of  instructed  and  enlight- 
ened reason,  trained  in  the  moral  order 
and  providential  discipline  of  the  world. 
Fundamentally,  this  is  Kant.  The  ulti- 
mate effect  of  it,  when  carried  out,  is  to 
settle  the  problem  of  the  whole  century 
on  the  basis  of  a  theistic  and  Christian 
philosophy  of  the  world  and  of  human 
life  in  it. 

The  five  chapters  which  follow  are 
substantially  so  many  distinct  and  scrut- 
inizing looks  into  special  aspects  of  the 
characteristic  facts  in  the  evidence.  In 
the  first  of  them  on  "  The  Advent  of  Hu- 
manity "  develops,  not  altogether  with- 
out the  exaggeration  of  enthusiasm,  nor 
without  some  suggestion  of  his  Boston 
environment,  the  tremendous  waking  up 
of  Christendom  in  this  century  to  the 
place  of  man  in  the  divine  and  social  or- 
der of  the  world.  The  following  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  what  the  author  very 
justly  describes  as  the  new  appreciation 
of  Christianity  in  this  century.  Then 
come  three  superb  chapters  on  "  The  Dis- 
cipline of  Doubt,"  '  The  Return  of 
Faith  "  and  "  The  New  Help  from  His- 
tory." 

We  call  them  superb,  not  as  commit- 
ting ourselves  to  all  the  author's  points 
or  conclusions.  The  seer's  enthusiasms 
stand  proverbially  in  need  of  modifica- 
tion. We  need  never  expect  from  men 
of  Dr.  Gordon's  class  anything  like  a 
just  appreciation  of  Calvin,  or  the  Puri- 
tan theology  and  philosophy  of  life.  We 
shall,  however,  hold  him  to  account  for 
such  needless  blunders  as  charging  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher,  Henry  B.  Smith,  Dr. 
Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  and  Professor  Ed- 
wards A.  Park  with  holding  to  a  limited 
atonement. 

This  and  a  good  deal  more  can  be 
overlooked  in  a  volume  so  full  of  both 
merit  and  inspiration,  and  which  so 
broadens  and  humanizes  the  basis  of 
faith.  One  of  the  most  characteristic 
points  in  the  book  is  the  function  as- 
signed to  humor,  or  rather,  perhaps,  we 
should  say,  to  the  sense  of  humor  as  a 
test  of  religious  truth.  In  general  hu- 
mor has  been  allowed  only  a  negative 
function  in  laughing  down  folly,  but  in 
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these  pages  it  has  a  positive  value  in  the 
support  of  truth,  as  well  as  the  over- 
whelming of  error. 

We  are  profoundly  grateful  to  the  au- 
thor for  his  hopeful  interpretation  of  the 
outcome  of  the  nineteenth  century  for 
faith.  Whatever  criticism  the  book  may 
be  open  to  this  must  be  said  for  it,  that 
it  inspires  the  reader  with  faith  in  God 
in  view  of  the  past  and  to  face  the  future 
with  hope  and  courage.  Best  of  all,  per- 
haps, it  transforms  into  victories  of  faith 
what  man's  timid  souls  have  called  its 
defeats. 

J* 

The    Germans    in    Colonial 
Times.  * 

Concerning  the  relatively  large  pro- 
portion of  Germans  among  the  early  set- 
tlers of  this  country  comparatively  little 
is  known,  the  present  effort,  with  "  The 
German  Immigration  Into  Pennsyl- 
vania," etc.,  written  by  request  of  the 
Pennsylvania  German  Society,  and 
Cobb's  excellent  but  too  brief  "  Story  of 
the  Palatines,"  being  the  most  important 
attempt  yet  made  to  bring  the  history  of 
this  portion  of  our  complex  nationality  to 
general  knowledge.  Yet,  both  numeri- 
cally and  influentially,  this  strong  infu- 
sion of  the  Tuetonic  was  an  important 
element  in  our  national  development. 
Many  of  the  early  German  immigrants 
were  as  truly  exiles  for  conscience's  sake 
as  any  who  came  in  the  "  Mayflower  " 
and  its  successors,  or  those  who  fled  from 
the  persecutions  of  Louis  XIV.  Like  all 
the  other  immigrations,  they  were  com- 
posed of  all  classes,  save  the  highest  of 
the  nobility,  and  even  included  a  few  of 
these,  but — also  like  the  others  from 
whatever  land — were  mostly  composed 
of  the  substantial  middle  classes,  skilled 
artisans,  farm  laborers  and  a  sprinkling 
of  the  learned  professions.  Among  even 
the  earliest  of  the  German  immigrants 
there  were  probably  a  not  inconsider- 
able number  of  the  latter,  tho  in  the  dire- 
ful conditions  under  which  most  of  them 
came,  the  general  extremity  of  poverty 
which  beset  all  alike,  and  the  lack  of  com- 
prehension on  the  part  of  the  older  colo- 
nists, this  was  not  recognized. 

It  has  been  Miss  Bittinger's  desire  to 

*The  Germans  in  Colonial  Times.     By  Lucy  Fornay 
Bittinger.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 


show  the  mistake  of  so  general  an  ignor- 
ing of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  Ger- 
man immigration,  and  she  may  be  par- 
doned if  in  so  doing  she  has  allowed  a 
little  too  much  indulgence  to  the  very 
natural  resentment  she  feels  toward  those 
whom  she  deems  to  have  so  long  wilfully 
refused  justice  to  an  element  so  eminent- 
ly valuable  to  the  country.  She  forgets 
that  the  same  causes  operated  with  nearly 
equal  force  between  all  the  classes  of  col- 
onists. If  the  New  England  Puritan  and 
the  Virginia  Cavalier  disliked  each  other 
they  were  alike  in  partially  ignoring  the 
Dutchman,  the  Huguenot  and  the  Pala- 
tine, and  it  was  not  more  than  the  latter 
did  in  return.  There  was  nothing  wilful 
about  this  in  either  case.  It  was  mere- 
ly that  differences  of  language  and  cus- 
toms made  strong  barriers  to  mutual 
comprehension. 

Leaving  this  fault  to  one  side,  Miss 
Bittinger's  history  is  better  in  intention 
than  in  fulfilment.  Her  printed  sources 
of  information  are  more  numerous  than 
satisfactory,  and  until  near  the  period  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  she  seems  to  have 
had  little  access  to  original  material.  She 
thinks  that  the  Germans  have  never  re- 
ceived due  commendation  for  their  share 
in  the  defense  of  the  colonies  during  the 
French  and  Indian  wars.  This  may  be 
true,  yet  she  has  brought  little  in  disproof 
of  the  statements  made  not  only  by  Brit- 
ish authorities,  but  by  Washington, 
Greene  and  others  in  regard  to  the  lag- 
gard part  played  by  both  the  Cavalier 
Virginians  and  the  Germans  in  their  own 
defense,  notwithstanding  that  they  were 
more  dangerously  placed  than  were  most 
of  the  colonists. 

The  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
has  been  treated  in  a  rather  desultory  but 
highly  interesting  manner.  Here  the 
author  has  become  possessed  of  much 
original  matter,  and  says  that  "  it  alone 
would  fill  a  book."  In  the  interest  of 
both  truth  and  entertainment  we  wish 
that  she  would  proceed  forthwith  to  give 
us  this  book,  and  also  that  some  perse- 
vering student  with  leisure  for  the  indul- 
gence of  his  tastes  would  devote  his  life 
to  the  writing  of  the  history  of  these  in- 
teresting immigrants,  beginning  from  the 
days  of  Huss  and  coming  down  through 
the  ages  of  oppression  and  depression,  re- 
sistance and  submission,  unbounded  suf- 
fering and  misery  and  of  courageous  en- 
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durance  to  the  years  of  patient  effort,  toil 
and  final  success  in  this  country.  A  rich 
and  nearly  untrodden  field  is  here. 


The  Automobile  Magazine,  recently  es- 
tablished, contains  interesting  matter  each 
issue,  and  those  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  an  automobile — and  who  does  not  in 
the  near  or  distant  future — will  find  much  in 
it  of  value. 

....The  C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Co.,  of 
Boston,  have  just  issued  a  map  of  the  story  of 
"  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer,"  the  novel  of  coun- 
try life,  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  follow 
more  clearly  the  scenes  of  the  principal  inci- 
dents at  Mason's  Corner. 

Messrs.   Houghton,   Mifflin  &  Co.    will 

shortly  bring  out  "  Jonathan  Edwards's  Retro- 
spect," which  is  a  volume  of  addresses  deliv- 
ered last  year  at  the  unveiling  of  a  memorial  in 
commemoration  of  the  great  theologian's  dis- 
missal from  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

....Miss  Luella  Miner,  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board,  writes  in  the  March  Century 
an  account  of  the  flight  of  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager from  Peking.  The  story  was  obtained 
from  a  Chinese  gentleman  to  whom  the  facts 
were  told  by  a  friend  who  accompanied  the 
Empress  Dowager  in  her  flight. 

....  The  last  publication  of  the  Riverside 
Biographical  Series  was  an  entertaining  little 
Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  by  P.  E.  More. 
The  next  to  be  published  is  "  Peter  Cooper," 
by  Rossiter  W.  Raymond,  followed  by 
'  Thomas  Jefferson,"  by  H.  C.  Merwin,  and 
"  William  Penn,"  by  the  Rev.  George  Hodges. 

. . .  .John  Uri  Lloyd,  the  author  of  "  String- 
town  on  the  Pike,"  offers  $50  to  the  person 
who  will  supply  evidence  to  establish  the  name 
of  the  author  of  the  following  poem,  the  first 
verse  of  which  is : 
"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  a  Southern  girl,  and  glory  in 

the  name, 
I  boast  of  it  with  greater  pride  than  glittering 

wealth  and  fame; 
I  envy  not  the  Northern  girl  her    robes    of 

beauty  rare, 
Tho  diamonds  deck  her  snowy  neck  and  pearls 

bespread  her  hair." 

. ..  .We  said  in  a  review  recently  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Thomas's  book,  "  The  American  Negro," 
that  his  claim  to  have  been  "  chairman  of  the 
leading  committees "  of  the  South  Carolina 
Legislature  of  1876  was  "  on  the  face  of  it  un- 
true, and  contradicted  by  our  knowledge  of  the 
facts."  We  have  been  shown  a  reply  by  Mr. 
Thomas  in  which  he  refers  to  the  Journal  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  South  Caro- 
lina for  1876  as  reporting  him  as  "chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
and  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  the 
recognized  two  most  important  committees  of 
the  House,"  as  well  as  chairman  of  four  special 
committees  having  to  do  with  State  and  Fed- 
eral complications.     Our  denial  was  made  on 


what  ought  to  have  been  good  authority,  but 
we  are  glad  to  allow  this  defense  of  his  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Thomas. 

. . .  .We  have  three  new  histories  of  missions, 
showing  that  the  demand  for  such  literature  is 
increasing  rather  than  diminishing.  '  Two 
Thousand  Years  of  Missions  Before  Carey," 
by  Lemuel  Call  Barnes,  Christian  Culture 
Press,  Chicago,  $1.50,  is  a  survey  of  the  exten- 
sion of  Christianity,  together  with  a  section  of 
the  ante-Christian  era  during  which  the  Old 
Testament  was  translated  into  Greek.  '  For- 
eign Missions  of  the  Protestant  Churches,"  by 
S.  L.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  Eaton  &  Mains,  $i.oo, 
covers  the  usual  period  of  modern  Christian 
missions,  except  that  its  specific  aim  is  to  set 
forth  the  correct  principles  of  missions.  For 
this  no  one  is  more  competent  than  Dr.  Bald- 
win. "  A  History  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missions,"  by  E.  F.  Merriam,  Bap.  Pub.  Soc, 
$1.25,  is  correctly  described  by  its  title. 


Pebbles. 

Guest  :  "  Please  bring  me  a  glass  of  milk." 
Waiter:  "A  glass  of  what?"  Guest:  "No; 
milk !  " — Chapparal. 

Different. — "  What  a  hideous  hat  Hilda 

has  on !  "  "  Why,  that's  the  latest  style."  "  Oh ! 
Isn't  it  sweet?  " — Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle- 
tin. 

. . .  .When  we  see  a  man  with  a  long  beard, 
it  always  occurs  to  us  how  much  worse  it  must 
look  when  he  has  his  night  clothes  on. — Atchi- 
son Globe. 

. . . .  W.  J.  Bryan  may  be  compelled  to  go  to 
smashing  mirrors :  his  paper  is  attracting  no 
more  attention  than  a  last  year's  bonnet. — 
Atchison  Globe. 

. . .  .The  gentleman  who  came  into  this  office 
purposely  to  state  that  King  Edward  was  a 
Norwegian,  because  he  is  a  VIIKing,  met 
with  a  cold  exterior. — The  Minneapolis  Jour- 
nal. 

. . .  .Johnny  saw  a  buzz-saw  buzz 
Like  a  bike,  and  thought  it  wuzz. 
Johnny's  corpse  is  full  of  nicks — 
Ain't  he  cute — he's  cut  in  six ! 

— Cornell  Widow. 

...."Did  Mr.  Stocks  propose?"  "Yes." 
"  I'm  just  dying  to  know  how  he  did  it."  "  He 
said  he  thought  it  would  be  a  paying  move  for 
us  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Federal  Steel 
Trust  and  Mr.  Carnegie." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

. ..  .The  following  call  for  professional  serv- 
ices was  sent  by  a  local  resident  to  a  doctor  in 
a  neighboring  town  :  "  Dear  Doctor :  My  wife's 
mother  is  at  death's  door.  Please  come  at 
once  and  see  if  you  can't  pull  her  through." — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 

...."Have  you  been  sleigh-riding  yet?" 
asked  Snaggs  of  Old  Crusty.  "  Oh,  no ;  if  I 
cared  for  that  sort  of  thing  I  could  get  all  the 
sensations  by  sitting  in  the  cellar  with  my  feet 
in  a  bucket  of  cold  water  and  jingling  a  few 
bells." — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 


EDITORIALS. 


The  Stanford  Troubles. 

There  has  been  a  very  curious  and 
quite  extraordinary  development  in  the 
case  of  Professor  Ross,  who  was  dis- 
missed last  November  from  the  faculty 
of  the  Stanford  University,  followed  by 
the  removal,  or  resignation  of  five  others 
of  the  84  professors.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Economists'  Association  in 
Detroit  last  December  the  case  of  the  dis- 
mission of  Professor  Ross,  declared  to  be, 
and  denied  to  be,  for  his  expression  of 
his  views  on  sociological  subjects,  was 
the  theme  of  much  private  discussion; 
and  as  a  result  a  committee  was  infor- 
mally appointed,  consisting  of  Professor 
Seligman,  of  Columbia  University;  Pro- 
fessor Farnam,  of  Yale,  and  Professor 
Gardner,  of  Brown,  to  make  investiga- 
tion, and,  if  they  thought  wise,  to  report 
to  the  public.  This  they  have  done,  and 
their  report  is  indorsed,  on  the  basis  of 
correspondence  and  documents  shown  to 
them,  but  not  published,  by  fourteen 
other  university  professors  of  economics. 
These  unpublished,  or  confidential  docu- 
ments we  have  seen.  President  Jordan 
declined  to  submit  his  side  of  the  case  to 
the  committee,  or  to  explain  what  ap- 
peared to  be  his  contradictory  utterances ; 
so  that  the  investigation  was  ex  parte. 
At  the  same  time  the  alumni  of  Stanford 
University,  the  first  class  having  grad- 
uated in  1895,  appointed  a  committee  of 
investigation  which  reports  having  had 
oral  explanations  from  both  sides  in  the 
controversy.  The  two  reports  are  utter- 
ly contradictory.  That  of  the  Eastern 
professors  condemns  the  course  of  the 
University  as  a  denial  of  academic  free- 
dom, and  appears  to  intimate  that  Presi- 
dent Jordan  was  guilty  of  inconsistency, 
if  not  tergiversation ;  while  that  of  the 
California  young  men  warmly  supports 
the  administration  and  condemns  the  con- 
duct of  Professor  Ross.  The  ability  and 
distinction  of  the  professors  who  sign 
or  indorse  the  Economists'  report  give  it 
great  weight;  while  the  youth  of  the 
alumni  discounts  their  report,  altho  their 
knowledge  of  the  men,  and  their  greater 
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familiarity  with  the  circumstances  gives 
them  some  advantage. 

As  we  weigh  the  facts  and  the  reports, 
we  are  struck  with  the  peculiar  status  of 
the  Stanford  University.  It  has  no  re- 
sponsible trustees.  It  appears  to  be  con- 
trolled solely  by  Mrs.  Stanford.  She  has 
the  power  to  withdraw  the  whole  endow- 
ment, or  turn  it  over  to  the  Christian 
Scientists.  We  are  not  sure  that  it  has 
ever  appeared  in  print,  but  the  story  is 
told  on  good  authority,  that  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanford  were  meditating  the 
founding  of  such  an  institution  to  com- 
memorate their  son,  they  visited  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  and  were  shown  around  Har- 
vard University.  As  they  finished  their 
examination  of  the  buildings,  Mr.  Stan- 
ford turned  to  President  Eliot,  and 
asked :  "  What  is  this  whole  plant 
worth  ?  "  Mr.  Eliot  began  to  say  that  it 
could  not  be  reckoned  in  money,  as  much 
of  the  value  was  a  matter  of  men  and  tra- 
dition of  scholarship.  But  Mr.  Stan- 
ford pressed  his  question,  asking  how 
much  money  it  would  take  to  duplicate 
the  buildings,  equipment  and  endow- 
ment. When  Mr.  Eliot  mentioned,  at  a 
hazard,  a  certain  number  of  millions, 
Mrs.  Stanford  turned  to  her  husband, 
and  said :  "  Leland,  we  can  do  it !  "  The 
story  is  as  sweetly  pathetic  as  the  ex- 
clamation was  na'ive ;  and  it  suggests  what 
is  the  sentiment  with  which  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford regards  the  University,  in  loyal 
honor  of  her  husband  and  her  son,  to 
which  she  has  consecrated  all  her  wealth. 

The  management  of  the  University  is 
committed  to  President  Jordan,  a  man 
of  the  highest  reputation  and  unsullied 
character.  His  success  has  been  remark- 
able, and  the  University  has  leaped  into 
prominence,  and  has  a  multitude  of  stu- 
dents. For  its  conduct  President  Jordan 
must  feel  a  very  deep  responsibility.  He 
has  been  allowed  great  freedom  of  judg- 
ment, and  has  organized  the  University 
after  his  own  ideas,  which  are  excellent, 
so  that  the  institution  is  the  pride  of  the 
State.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  Presi- 
dent Jordan,  when  he  thinks  what  might 
happen  if  he  should  resign,  and  how  the 
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usefulness  of  this  immense  endowment 
might  be  destroyed  for  generations, 
might  be  ready  to  yield  very  much  for  a 
time  rather  than  sacrifice  a  great  future. 

The  contradiction  between  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  professors  and  those  of  the 
alumni  is  absolute.  The  professors  find 
that  Mrs.  Stanford  forced  the  resignation 
of  Professor  Ross,  on  account  of  his  opin- 
ions on  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  coolie 
immigration  and  municipal  ownership ; 
while  the  alumni,  a  majority  of  whom, 
they  say,  began  the  investigation,  believ- 
ing that  the  right  of  free  speech  had  been 
restricted,  declare  that  they  have  after 
conversing  confidentially  with  both  sides, 
been  "  unable  to  find  any  evidences  that 
Mrs.  Stanford  ever  took  exceptions  to 
Dr.  Ross's  economic  teachings."  But 
neither  report  justifies  its  conclusions  by 
satisfactory  evidence,  and  the  reader  will 
take  his  choice  as  to  which  must  carry  the 
most  weight.  Equally  President  Jordan 
and  Dr.  Ross  are  diametrically  at  va- 
riance. President  Jordan  declares  most 
positively  that  Professor  Ross's  sociolog- 
ical views  were  not  the  reason  foi  his 
dismissal,  while  the  latter  asserts  they  were. 
The  general  sentiment  is  with  Dr.  Ross, 
and  his  side  has  been  more  fully  given  to 
the  public ;  but  we  still  doubt.  The  most 
we  care  to  say  is,  that  to  drop  a  sober  and 
learned  professor  for  his  economic  teach- 
ings is  an  act  most  dangerous  for  the 
good  repute  of  an  institution,  and  likely 
to  do  great  damage  to  the  good  name  of 
learning;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
impossible  to  press  this  principle  in 
defense  of  those  few  professors  whose 
learning  is  not  enforced  by  good  com- 
mon sense  in  the  style  of  their  utterances 
before  their  classes  or  the  public. 

But  by  this  report  of  the  Economists 
President  Jordan  is  left  in  a  very  un- 
pleasant position.  It  would  seem  that  he 
is  now  obliged  with  great  frankness  and 
some  fullness  to  explain  why  Professor 
Ross  was  retired,  if  it  were  not  for  his 
economical  utterances.  We  do  not  ask 
him  to  resign,  as  a  protest  against  the 
most  unfortunate  interference  of  Mrs. 
Stanford,  for  no  one  could  foretell  the  re- 
sult. Mrs.  Stanford  ought  to  be  per- 
suaded to  resign  completely  all  authority 
over  the  institution  which  bears  her  son's 
name,  and  intrust  it  unreservedly  to  the 
trustees.  She  cannot  be  a  safe  deposi- 
tary of  power. 


The    President's  Treaties  of 
Reciprocity. 

The  tariff  controversy  between  this 
country  and  Russia  has  brought  to  light 
the  fact  that  negotiations  with  Russia 
for  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  were  recently 
broken  off  by  our  Government.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  details  of  this  projected 
commercial  agreement  had  substantially 
been  completed ;  that  they  included  con- 
cessions of  much  value  to  our  exporting 
manufacturers  and  agriculturists ;  that 
the  list  had  been  approved  by  the  govern- 
ment at  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  in  re- 
turn for  these  concessions  Russia  asked 
for  very  little.  The  discontinuance  of 
the  negotiations  was  one  cause  of  the 
imposition  by  Secretary  Gage  of  that 
countervailing  duty  on  Russian  sugar 
that  has  been  met  promptly  by  a  sharp 
increase  of  Russian  duties  on  American 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  an  increase 
that  threatens  to  kill  our  large  and  grow- 
ing trade  with  Russia  in  those  products. 

Why  were  these  treaty  negotiations 
broken  off?  Because  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  expect  that  the  treaty  could  be 
ratified  in  the  Senate.  While  they  were 
still  in  progress  no  action  was  taken  here 
concerning  an  additional  duty  on  Rus- 
sian sugar;  but  when  they  were  ended 
that  duty  was  put  on,  with  the  result 
that  many  manufacturers  are  now  be- 
moaning the  loss  of  a  trade  that  had  been 
built  up  by  long  continued  and  laborious 
effort,  and  that  promised  to  expand 
greatly  with  the  development  of  Siberia 
and  other  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire. 
We  cannot  see  that  the  remission  of  in- 
ternal taxes  on  exported  Russian  sugar 
is  the  payment  of  a  bounty  for  export. 
Our  own  tariff  drawback  and  remission 
of  internal  taxes  on  certain  exported 
products  are  of  the  same  character.  But 
it  is  the  subject  of  reciprocity  that  we 
desire  to  consider  now. 

The  advantages  promised  in  this  agree- 
ment with  Russia  were  thrown  away  be- 
cause there  was  no  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  accept  them.  Indeed,  there  was 
reason  to  expect  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Senate  toward  the  agreement  would  be 
that  of  exasperating  and  even  insulting 
indifference.  Such  has  been  and  now  is 
its  attitude  toward  eleven  similar  agree- 
ments negotiated  by  the  President's  com- 
petent and  faithful  Commissioner,  Mr. 
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Kasson,   nearly   all   of   which   are   more  with    indifference   the    concessions   they 

than  a  year  and  a  half  old.     The  period  have  made  in  the  reciprocal  agreements, 

allowed  for  the  ratification  of  them  in  this  Do  the  Senators  at  Washington  expect 

country  has  been  prolonged  at  the  re-  that  European  governments  will  without 

quest  of  the  President,  who  hoped  that  a   struggle  permit  their  iron  and   steel 

action  upon  them  would  eventually  be  industries,  for  example,  to  be  overcome 

taken ;  but  he  has  hoped  in  vain.     The  and  put  down  by  the  competition  of  iron 

Senate  has  declined  even  to  make  them  and     steel     from     the     United     States? 

the    subjects    of    discussion.       It    will  Europe    may    be    forced    to    surrender 

neither  approve  nor  reject  them.     They  eventually,  but  it  will  do  some  commer- 

lie  in  the  dusty  pigeon-holes  of  commit-  cial    fighting   first.     Neither   party   will 

tee  desks.     The  end  of  the  present  Con-  gain  anything  from  commercial  war.     It 

gress   is   at   hand,   and   in   spite  of  the  would  be  great  folly  for  us  to  suffer  the 

granted  extension  of  time  these  agree-  loss  inevitably  caused  by  such  quarrels,  if 

ments  will  die  within  a  few  weeks  fol-  we  can  avoid  it  reasonably  and  honorably, 

lowing  adjournment.  Commissioner     Kasson     has     a     more 

Have  the  Senators  of  the  controlling  thorough  knowledge  of  the  situation  than 
majority  ever  asked  themselves  what  the  any  other  man  possesses,  and  it  is  plain 
feelings  and  views  of  foreign  govern-  that  he  has  some  expectation  of  that 
ments  and  statesmen  must  be  concerning  "  international  war  of  retaliatory  tariffs  " 
such  discourtesy?  To  those  govern-  which  he  recently  urged  the  Home 
ments  and  statesmen  came  the  appointed  Market  Club  to  avert  by  supporting  the 
Commissioner  of  the  President,  acting  President's  treaties  of  reciprocity.  The 
under  the  requirements  of  the  Dingley  ratification  of  all  those  treaties  at  Wash- 
tariff  law  and  in  accord  with  the  Repub-  ington  might  not  have  been  enough  to 
lican  platform's  eloquent  and  effusive  prevent  the  setting  up  of  new  defenses 
praise  of  commercial  reciprocity.  He  in  Europe  against  American  manufac- 
proposed  tariff  treaties.  They  assented ;  tures ;  but  it  would  have  deferred  the 
and  after  long  and  careful  deliberation  date  of  open  controversy.  We  have 
the  agreements  were  completed.  With  neither  ratified  nor  rejected  them,  but 
respect  to  a  majority  of  these  treaties,  our  course  with  respect  to  them  has  been 
the  approval  of  the  foreign  party  was  such  that  it  could  not  fail  to  excite  re- 
equivalent  to  ratification  at  that  end  of  sentment  abroad  and  invite  retaliation, 
the  line.  Then  the  agreements  were  sent  We  have  furnished  fuel  for  a  fire  that 
by  the  President  here  to  the  Senate,  will  burn  to  our  own  injury.  Even  at 
Where  have  they  been  since  they  were  this  late  hour  the  Senate  should  take 
received?  Packed  away  in  the  pigeon-  some  action  upon  these  treaties.  If  ad- 
holes  of  committee  rooms,  where  the  journment  should  find  the  dust  on  them 
dust  of  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  lies  undisturbed,  then  at  the  Senate's  special 
thick  upon  them.  Is  there  not  just  war-  session  following  the  inauguration,  and 
rant  for  righteous  indignation  on  the  at  the  extra  session  of  Congress — if  one 
part  of  the  foreign  governments  that  had  should  be  held — these  agreements  should 
promptly  responded  to  the  requests  of  be  considered  and  put  to  vote.  They 
the  President  and  his  Commissioner  ?  It  ought  to  have  been  ratified  long  ago. 
would  have  been  more  in  accord  with  the  & 
customs  of  civilization  for  the  Senate  to  Ti  r\\A  lv/i  1"* 
reject  the  treaties  by  formal  vote  than  l  ne  uiaer  Morality. 
thus  to  ignore  them.                                            When  the  Civil  War  began  many  a 

While  these  treaties  have  been  lying  Southern  soldier,  held  by  the  tenderest 

in  committee  rooms,  our  exports  of  man-  ties  of  affection  to  the  State  of  his  birth, 

ufactures  have  been  growing,  until  now  but  remembering  also  his  indebtedness 

they  invade  every  foreign  market,  and  to  the  Federal  Union  for  his  West  Point 

European  governments  are  casting  about  training,   found  himself  in  a  mournful 

for  new  plans  to  protect  their  industries,  dilemma.     Seemingly  bound  in  honor  to 

If  we  would  permit  them  to  sell  freely  conflicting   superiors,    he    was    perforce 

to  us,  they  might  be  less  unwilling  to  obliged  to  be  disloyal  to  one.  It  was  as  if 

buy  our  manufactures ;  but  our  high  tariff  two  moralities  asserted  their  claims  over 

is  still  maintained,  and  we  have  regarded  his  conduct.     To  obey  the  one  he  must 
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disobey  the  other,  and  yet,  each  seemed 
to  speak  with  the  voice  of  conscience,  and 
to  utter  a  rule  of  right. 

No  one  is  qualified  to  discuss  the  more 
doubtful  problems  of  ethics  until  he  has 
learned,  through  extensive  studies  in  so- 
cial evolution,  that  in  every  age  there  are 
two  moralities,  an  older  and  a  newer. 
And  no  one  who  does  not  perceive  this 
truth  and  understand  the  reasons  that  lie 
back  of  it  can  have  any  real  knowledge  of 
the  essential  difficulties  that  are  encoun- 
tered by  all  reform  movements,  and  espe- 
cially by  all  movements  of  political  re- 
form. 

Every  modern  nation  is  composed  of 
political  groups  that  once  were  small,  in- 
dependent states.     Every  small  state  in 
its  day  was  composed  of  once  independ- 
ent tribes.       Every  tribe  in  its  day  was 
composed    of    insignificant    hordes    that 
once  wandered  as  they  chose,  until,  by 
combination,   they   were   converted   into 
the  constituent  clans  of  a  tribe.  The  old- 
est morality  was  the  loyalty  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  horde  of  kinsmen  to  one  an- 
other.    To  men  of  other  social  groups 
they  owed  nothing  but  hatred  and  ven- 
geance.    Long,  indeed,  were  the  years 
that   elapsed   after   the   combination   of 
hordes  into  tribes   before  men  could  feel 
the   same   degree   of  loyalty   to   fellow- 
tribesmen  that  they  felt  to  fellow-clans- 
men.    Loyalty  to  the  tribe  was  a  new 
morality,  loyalty  to  the  clan  was  the  old 
morality.     In  like  manner,  unnumbered 
generations  lived  and  died  after  the  com- 
bination of  tribes  into  states  before  men 
could  feel  such  loyalty  to  the  state  as 
they  felt  to  the  tribe.     And,  finally,  in 
the  latest  ages,  other  generations  lived 
and  died  before  national  patriotism  be- 
gan to  be  in  some  breasts  a  stronger  pas- 
sion than  state  or  local  patriotism.     In 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  in  every  age, 
the  morality  of  the  larger  social  aggre- 
gate has  been  the  new  morality.     Its  au- 
thority has  been  recognized  by  the  rela- 
tively few.     The  morality  of  the  smaller, 
the  component  social  group,  has  been  the 
old  morality,  and  its  authority  has  been 
confessed  by  the  multitude. 

Precisely  this  conflict  between  the  new 
morality  and  the  old  it  is  which  to-day 
delays  our  political  progress  and  our  mu- 
nicipal reforms,  and  impedes  our  efforts 
to  diminish  vice.  There  could  be  no 
greater  mistake  than  is  the  assumption 


that  every  corrupt  alliance  between  police 
departments  and  vice  and  every  unscru- 
pulous method  in  political  activity  is  at- 
tributable to  some  inherent  love  of  wick- 
edness in  the  human  breast.  It  is  not  be- 
cause 234,000  voters  in  New  York  City 
prefer  evil  to  good  in  the  abstract  that 
they  vote  the  Tammany  ticket.  So  long 
as  the  attacks  upon  one  or  another  polit- 
ical party,  or  one  or  another  municipal 
organization,  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  adherents  of  the  denounced  organi- 
zation are  by  nature  depraved,  nothing 
worth  while  will  be  accomplished. 

Every  man  to-day  has  to  make  his 
choice  between  the  newer  and  the  older 
morality,  just  as  every  American  citizen 
had  to  make  it  in  1861,  and  just  as  men 
in  every  age  have  had  to  make  it  when 
small  social  groups  have  been  combined 
in  larger  ones,  or  when  broad  human  in- 
terests have  come  into  conflict  with  inter- 
ests of  a  narrower  range.  The  newer 
morality  demands  that  men  should  place 
the  public  good  above  all  other  considera- 
tions. The  good  of  a  part  must,  if  nec- 
essary, be  sacrificed  to  the  good  of  the 
whole.  Love  of  party  must  be  subor- 
dinated to  love  of  country.  Loyalty  to 
neighbors  and  friends,  devotion  to  wife 
and  children  even,  must  be  forgotten  if 
the  public  well-being  is  endangered,  or  if 
it  exacts  the  sacrifice.  But  this  is  a  mo- 
rality that  not  all  men  can  understand, 
and  which  comparatively  few  men  can 
live  by.  Mortals  of  the  commoner  clay 
cannot  vividly  conceive  of  realities  so  vast 
and  so  complex  as  those  that  are  symbol- 
ized in  the  short  phrase,  "  the  public 
good."  The  intellectual  range  of  the 
average  man  is  not  wide,  his  sympathies 
are  narrow  and  intense,  and  loyalty  to 
his  friends  or  to  his  family  seems  to  him 
an  infinitely  more  sacred  thing  than  loy- 
alty to  that  great  and  vague  abstraction, 
"  the  public." 

This  fidelity  to  one's  friends  it  is  that 
is  the  vital  element  in  that  marvelous  or- 
ganization which  we  know  by  the  name 
of  Tammany.  Tammany  is  strong,  not 
because  of  its  unscrupulousness,  but 
because  of  its  real  tho  narrow  vir- 
tues. Tammany  is  probably  the  most 
perfect  embodiment  of  the  older  morality 
now  existing  among  men.  The  Tam- 
many police  captain  does  not  wink  at  vio- 
lations of  law  because  he  prefers  crime  to 
lawful  conduct,  but  because  he  feels  that 
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his  first  duty  is  to  stand  by  his  friends. 
His  appointment  and  his  promotions 
have  been  given  to  him  through  the  ef- 
forts of  particular  men  in  the  organiza- 
tion. His  debt  of  honor  to  them  ranks 
first  among  his  obligations,  as  he  sees 
them.  So  of  the  average  Tammany 
voter.  Tammany  to  him  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  men  who  stand  by  one  another 
through  thick  and  through  thin.  And 
that  is  the  kind  of  morality  that  he  can 
understand. 

The  fight  against  vice  and  corruption 
then,  in  all  our  large  cities,  is  far  more 
than  a  contest  with  undisguised  evil.  It 
is  a  contest  against  modes  of  conduct  and 
ways  of  looking  at  human  obligations 
that,  to  thousands  of  well-meaning  men, 
seem  to  be  not  only  right,  but  supremely 
right.  It  is  a  conflict  of  moralities ;  and 
political  and  civic  reforms  can  be  accom- 
plished only  as  rapidly  as  the  broadening 
processes  of  education  enable  an  ever- 
enlarging  proportion  of  human  beings 
to  see  that  the  well-being  of  society  in  the 
larger  sense  is  superior  to  the  narrower 
obligations  of  friendship  and  of  domestic 
interests. 

Peace   in    the    Philippines 

There  has  existed,  during  the  past 
year,  a  curious  parallel  between  the  con- 
ditions in  South  Africa  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines. In  both  regions  organized  op- 
position has  for  months  ceased  to  exist, 
and  only  a  guerrilla  war  has  been  carried 
on.  The  Boers  and  the  Tagals  have  each 
possessed  no  capital,  no  headquarters. 
President  Kruger,  of  the  Transvaal,  has 
fled  to  Europe,  and  no  one  knows  where 
is  President  Steyn,  of  the  Orange  Re- 
public. Only  an  elusive  body  of  irregu- 
lar cavalry  is  dodging  this  way  and  that, 
attacking  now  and  then  an  outpost,  and 
hastening  away  to  escape  either  battle  or 
capture.  The  conditions  are  the  same  in 
the  Philippines.  The  insurgents  have 
now  no  capital,  no  organization ;  and  no 
one  can  tell  us  whether  Aguinaldo  is 
alive  or  dead. 

The  conditions  are  a  little  more  ad- 
vanced in  the  Philippines  than  in  South 
Africa,  for  we  are,  at  last,  succeeding  a 
little  better  in  our  territory  than  the 
British  are  in  theirs  in  persuading  the 
people  that  our  purpose  is  good  and  that 


peace  is  better  than  war.  In  the  Trans- 
vaal the  British  army  is  still  in  supreme 
control,  and  no  attempt  is  yet  made  to  set 
up  a  civil  government,  nor  has  the  plan 
of  such  a  government  been  proposed.  In 
the  Philippines  we  have  a  Ci\*il  Com- 
mission appointed,  to  whom  the  military 
arm  is  already  really  subordinate,  and 
the  central  and  most  populous  part  of 
Luzon,  about  Manila,  has  already  an  or- 
ganized civil  government,  and  just  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  Commission  are 
extending  it  over  the  other  provinces  of 
the  island.  Meanwhile  the  military  en- 
gagements in  the  less  accessible  portions 
are  becoming  of  less  and  less  importance. 
It  cannot  be  called  war  when  we  can  re- 
port not  over  one  casualty  to  our  troops 
for  two  engagements.  Those  who  have 
opposed  us  are  coming  in  by  hundreds 
and  thousands,  and  giving  up  their  arms. 
The  end  is  in  sight,  and  seems  to  be  very 
near.  A  condition  of  peace  and  good 
civil  government,  with  mostly  native  offi- 
cials, is  now  being  established  about  as 
rapidly  as  the  Commission  can  do  the 
work;  and  even  the  bitter  opposition  of 
our  American  Filipinos  has  subsided  into 
ill-natured  mutterings. 

In  both  cases,  that  in  South  Africa 
and  in  the  Philippines,  the  case  of  the 
conquering  cause  was  essentially  just.  It 
could  not  have  been  maintained  if  it  had 
not  been  just.  In  the  Transvaal  a  ruling 
minority  refused  equal  civil  rights  to  a 
majority  of  the  population  which  paid  the 
bulk  of  the  taxes.  Doubtless  great 
blunders  were  made  on  both  sides  in  the 
negotiations  before  the  Boers  declared 
war  and  invaded  Natal ;  but  with  the  end 
of  the  war,  a  much  better  condition  is 
sure  to  come  than  has  ever  existed,  and 
even  the  Boers  will,  like  the  Southerners 
since  our  Civil  War,  recognize  that  they 
have  been  conquered  by  the  force  of  a 
beneficent  civilization.  So  it  is  already 
proving  to  be  in  the  Philippines.  All  that 
was  needed  was  for  the  Filipinos  to  find 
out  that  we  really  intended  to  treat  them 
well,  to  give  them  their  liberty  of  self- 
government,  and  to  protect  them  in  it. 
During  the  time  of  war  it  was  hard  for 
them  to  be  convinced  of  this ;  but  now 
they  recognize  it,  and  are  ready  to  accept 
our  assurances  and  our  acts  of  perform- 
ance. Congress  is  now  giving  the  Presi- 
dent full  power  to  accomplish  this  pacifi- 
cation, and  we  may  now  expect  that  our 
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possession  of  the  Philippines  will  restore 
peace  and  prosperity  and  contentment  to 
islands  which  had  long  been  in  rebellion 
against  Spain,  and  whose  people  could 
not  easily  believe  that  we  were  actuated 
by  a  better  purpose. 

& 

The  New    Star. 

Not  since  Tycho  Brahe's  famous  new 
star  flamed  out  in  the  sky  in  1572  has  so 
remarkable  a  nova  appeared  in  the 
heavens  as  that  which  has  suddenly 
blazed  out  of  the  first  magnitude.  It 
was  first  reported  February  21st  at 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  by  Dr.  T.  D.  An- 
derson. 

On  five  recent  occasions  (the  last  as 
late  as  February  19th,  1901)  the  pho- 
tographs of  the  Harvard  Observatory 
have  shown  that  no  star  as  bright  as  the 
eleventh  magnitude  appeared  in  the  place 
where  a  2.7  magnitude  star  was  discov- 
ered by  Dr.  Anderson  on  the  21st  inst. 
The  discovery  was  cabled  to  Harvard, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  the  star  was 
observed  there  in  spite  of  poor  weather. 
Its  brilliancy  had  increased  to  the  first 
magnitude.  The  ability  thus  to  bring  up 
the  history  of  this  star  to  within  two  days 
of  the  time  when  such  an  unusual  change 
was  seen  shows  the  great  value  of  the  sys- 
tematic photographing  of  the  heavens 
now  going  on  at  Harvard. 

Stars  which  thus  change  their  light 
form  a  unique  class:  The  increase  of 
light  is  rapid,  and  the  decrease  which 
usually  follows  is  slower.  At  present 
its  brilliancy  is  diminishing  with  sur- 
prising rapidity.  Meanwhile  the  spec- 
trum of  the  star  is  also  peculiar.  The 
study  of  these  peculiarities  was  begun 
February  22nd  at  Harvard,  and  the  star's 
light  will  be  watched  for  all  changes  in 
either  strength  or  character.  Other  ob- 
servatories immediately  received  tele- 
graphic information  of  the  discovery,  and 
doubtless  will  be  eagerly  on  the  watch. 

The  meridian  transit  of  the  new  star 
was  observed  a  little  before  5  P.  M.,  Feb- 
ruary 23rd,  in  spite  of  daylight  and 
clouds.  This  gives  an  independent  de- 
termination of  the  star's  right  ascension 
and  declination  with  great  accuracy.  The 
facts  cabled  by  Dr.  Anderson  are :  Right 
ascension,  3h  24™  24s;  declination,  +  43  ° 
34';  color,  bluish-white;  in  constellation 
Perseus;  together   with   magnitude   and 


time  of  discovery  as  already  stated.  Here 
is  a  copy  of  the  original  message : 

"  Unprepared  Anderson  Edinburgh  vagrant 
bardito  azucens  in  Perseus  unsettled  bascar 
bluishwhite." 

It  is  interesting  to  add  that  if  any  blunder 
had  been  made  in  sending  this  mysterious 
message  internal  evidence  would  have 
made  the  fact  of  such  a  blunder  appar- 
ent. 

Let  us  see  how  to  find  this  star  in  the 
sky.  We  all  know  the  Great  Bear,  the 
so-called  Big  Dipper  in  the  northern  sky  ; 
and  opposite  it  across  the  pole  the  Chair 
of  Cassiopea.  The  latter  looks  like  an 
irregular  W,  with  its  top  toward  the  Pole. 

Perseus  is  one  or  two  times  the  length 
of  the  W  from  it,  a  half  further  from  the 
Pole,  and  preceding  Cassiopea  by  about 
two  hours.  It  contains  a  group  of  stars 
not  very  bright,  forming  a  sort  of  dou- 
ble line  pointing  toward  the  preceding 
end  of  the  W.  The  nova,  or  new  star, 
is  so  strikingly  bright  that  it  is  enough 
to  say — look  near  the  further  end  of  this 
line  of  stars  in  Perseus.  Again,  the 
nova  has  about  the  same  declination  as 
the  bright  star  Capella,  and  follows  it  by 
about  two  hours.  Notice  that  we  use 
"  North  "  or  "  South,"  and  "  preceding  " 
or  "  following  "  instead  of  appealing  to 
the  right  and  left,  or  the  East  and  West. 
If  one  star  crosses  the  meridian  an  hour 
earlier  than  another  star  we  say  it  pre- 
cedes by  one  hour.  And  North  and 
South  in  this  connection  refer  merely  to 
varying  declination  or  distance  from  the 
equator. 

For  three  centuries  no  star  as  bright  as 
this  nova  has  appeared.  On  the  22nd  it 
was  already  one  magnitude  brighter  than 
the  Pole  star — viz.,  several  times  bright- 
er ;  and  on  the  23rd  it  was  brighter  yet, 
and  waxing  steadily.  Hence  it  will  be 
most  carefully  watched  by  all  observers. 
The  other  recently  observed  new  stars 
were  discovered  by  the  peculiarity  of 
their  spectra,  which  differed  from  those 
previously  known ;  but  this  new  star  dif- 
fers materially  from  them,  having  a 
strong  continuous  spectrum  of  25  dark 
lines,  six  of  which  are  bright  on  the 
red  end  of  the  spectrum  and  one  on  the 
blue  end — a  most  interesting  link  in  a 
chain  of  facts  which  when  added  to  by 
others  may  lead  to  important  conclusions 
as  to  the  character  of  the  star. 
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The  Situation  in  Spain. 

The  events  of  the  past  weeks  in  Spain 
might  be  passed  by  as  merely  another 
phase  of  the  chronic  disorder,  inevitable 
under  a  weak  Government,  were  it  not 
for  the  indication  they  furnish  of  the 
increasing  hostility  to  the  clericals.  There 
are  no  well  defined  parties.  Liberals, 
Conservatives,  Radicals,  Clericals,  are 
all  so  inextricably  intertwined  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
them.  Two  general  divisions,  however, 
are  apparent,  the  people,  who  have  to  pay 
the  taxes,  and  the  governing  class,  includ- 
ing the  reigning  family,  the  nobility  and 
the  Clericals.  Between  the  two,  as  an 
uncertain  element,  inclining  now  to  one 
side  now  to  the  other,  is  the  army,  and 
upon  its  final  decision  rests  the  fate  not 
merely  of  the  Government,  but  of  the 
monarchy. 

The  weakness  of  the  people  is  their  lack 
of  unity.  The  different  provinces  are  as 
hostile  to  each  other  as  to  either  foreign- 
ers or  Clericals.  Catalans,  Majorcans, 
Basques,  Castilians,  Andalusians,  Val- 
encians,  have  each  their  own  notions  as 
to  the  real  solution  for  the  presence  of 
high  taxes  and  public  extravagance.  The 
Carlist  leaders  have  thought  themselves 
sure  of  the  North,  but  the  last  Carlist  up- 
rising was  more  a  matter  of  Bourse  spec- 
ulators than  of  soldiers.  The  Basque 
Provinces  have  so  little  in  common  with 
those  to  the  South  that  they  refuse  to 
recognize  their  Spanish  nationality, 
while  the  South  upbraids  the  North  with 
being  more  French  than  Spanish.  In 
Catalonia  the  solution  is  found  in  the 
doctrine  of  "  regionalism,"  not  dissimilar 
to  the  principle  for  which  the  Czechs  of 
uohemia  and  the  Italians  of  Southern 
.au stria  are  fighting.  The  hot  blood  of 
the  South  clamors  for  a  democratic  re- 
public, in  which  for  lack  of  education, 
scarcely  one-third  the  population  being 
able  to  read  or  write,  the  individual  will 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  politician,  whether 
Clerical  or  anti-Clerical  and  suffer  alike 
at  the  hand  of  either. 

Meanwhile  the  army  is  about  as  bad- 
ly off  as  the  peasant.  Except  in  a  few  regi- 
ments in  the  larger  cities,  pay  is  irregu- 
lar, and  supplies  so  scarce  that  the  sol- 
diers not  infrequently  have  to  go  begging 
for  food.  The  rank  and  file  are  sore  over 
the  treatment  received  since  their  return 


from  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  and  but 
for  the  general  demoralization  and  the 
lack  of  any  positive  and  clearly  defined 
issues  might  easily  be  made  the  tools  of 
a  leader.  The  generals  are,  for  the  most 
part,  as  the  Duke  of  Almenas  said  in  the 
Upper  House,  "  prevaricators  and  cap- 
itulators,"  each  looking  out  for  his  own 
personal  comfort,  caring  nothing  for 
country,  monarchy  or  Government,  so 
long  as  they  can  by  one  means  or  another 
direct  to  their  own  pockets  some  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  army  supplies. 

In  this  general  condition  of  chaos,  the 
Queen  Regent  has  apparently  decided  to 
throw  the  monarchy  into  the  hands  of  the 
Clericals.  King  Alfonso,  who  comes  to 
the  throne  this  year,  is  understood  to  be 
weakly  and  unlikely  to  live.  Should  he 
die,  his  sister,  the  Princess  of  the  Asturias, 
becomes  Queen,  and  the  question  of  her 
marriage  is  a  most  important  one.  The 
choice  of  Don  Carlos,  of  Bourbon,  is 
most  significant.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
Count  of  Caserta,  a  prominent  Carlist 
who  has  more  than  once  been  in  arms 
against  the  Government,  and  should  be 
liable  to  arrest.  He  is,  moreover,  in  close 
touch  with  the  Vatican,  and  the  Pope  has 
given  the  wedding  his  most  cordial  ap- 
proval, altho  he  has  hitherto  constantly 
expressed  his  disapproval  of  all  Carlist 
efforts,  and  has  indorsed  the  present 
monarchy.  The  arrangement  thus  means 
that  a  truce  has  been  declared  between 
the  reigning  family  and  the  Carlist  pre- 
tender and  the  political  support  of  the 
Clerical  party  is  to  be  relied  upon  as  the 
mainstay  of  the  Government. 

That  this  should  have  met  with  a  storm 
of  disapproval  is  natural.  In  the  first 
place  the  average  Spaniard  detests  the 
Queen  Regent  for  her  Austrian  birth 
and  her  apparent  preference  for  foreign 
support  and  unwillingness  to  rely  upon 
the  people.  This  feeling  is  pretty  gen- 
eral throughout  the  Kingdom  and  is  in- 
dependent of  local  or  racial  jealousies. 
The  Count  of  Caserta  is  also  cordially 
detested,  even  the  Catalans  and  Basques 
apparently  having  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Carlism  has  no  future,  and  feeling 
rather  bitterly  against  those  whom  they 
have  supported  in  the  past.  In  addition 
to  these  there  is  the  increasing  jealousy 
of  and  hatred  for  the  priesthood,  based 
upon  very  much  the  same  grounds  as  the 
hostility  of  the   Filipinos  to  the  friars. 
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There  is  first  a  cordial  detestation  of  in- 
dividuals for  their  personal  character. 
The  universal  testimony  as  to  the  im- 
morality of  the  clergy  is  too  strong  to 
be  disregarded,  and  is  illustrated  by  the 
proverbial  saying  that  the  best  way  to 
follow  the  example  of  Christ  is  to  avoid 
following  the  example  of  his  ministers. 
Fully  as  potent  as  this,  perhaps  more  so, 
is  the  conviction  that  the  Church  is 
identified  with  the  extravagances  of  the 
Government  and  the  misfortunes  of  the 
country.  The  bitter  complaints  against 
the  friars  in  the  Philippines  and  the 
priests  in  Cuba  have  been  heard  in  Spain 
and  arouse  the  feeling  that  but  for  the 
Church  those  rich  possessions  would  not 
have  been  lost  to  Spain. 

A  distrusted  Queen  Regent  thus  has 
called  into  the  royal  family  the  son  of  a 
hated  enemy,  and  has  invoked  and  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  most  generally 
detested  and  feared  element  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the 
result  has  been  an  outbreak  of  hostility, 
which  it  has  required  the  sternest  of  mili- 
tary measures  to  repress.  The  result 
is  by  no  means  certain.  The  key  to  the 
situation  is  in  the  hands  of  General  Wey- 
ler,  and  what  he  will  do  is  not  yet  evident. 
He  is  not  popular,  yet  has  considerable 
influence,  especially  among  the  Catalans. 
He  has  more  than  once  been  suspected 
of  being  a  Republican,  and  has  recently 
made  some  public  statements  which  imply 
a  sympathy  with  "  regionalism."  The 
army  believes  in  him,  holding  that  if  he 
had  been  supported  in  Madrid,  Cuba 
would  still  be  Spanish.  He,  however, 
makes  no  sign. 

Instead  of  Revival. 

An  eloquent  Philadelphia  revivalist 
who  less  than  a  year  ago  accepted  a  call 
to  a  New  York  church,  has  resigned, 
and  one  reason  said  to  be  given  is  that 
his  people  were  dissatisfied  because  he 
preached  evangelistic  sermons  to  au- 
diences of  which  nine-tenths  were  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  Certainly  they  re- 
quired another  sort  of  instruction. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
this  country  has  announced  the  intention 
of  securing,  if  possible,  the  adhesion  of 
two  million  converts  as  a  centennial  gift 
to  the  Lord  ;  and  the  method  to  be  usually 
employed   is  that  of  revivals.     But  the 


winter  is  now  well  along  and  there  is 
hardly  a  shaking  in  the  mulberry  trees. 

A  generation  or  two  ago  revivals  were 
the  accepted  order  of  religious  activity 
in  the  churches.  Once  in  perhaps  seven 
years  the  churches  would  conclude  that 
their  numbers  were  being  depleted  by 
death,  that  none  were  taking  the  places 
of  those  who  died,  that  coldness  and  ir- 
religion  were  prevalent,  if  not  immoral- 
ity, and  that  it  was  time  for  a  revival. 
An  evangelist  would  be  called,  the  pastor 
and  members  would  give  their  help, 
meetings  would  be  held  every  night  for 
a  month,  and  some  scores  of  converts 
would  be  gathered  in.  It  was  a  good 
and  useful  work  and  no  other  way  was 
known.  After  the  converts  had  been 
baptized  and  received,  the  interest  in 
religion  would  decline,  and  seven  more 
lean  years  would  follow.  But  of  late 
the  revivals  are  apparently  coming  to  an 
end.  Our  city  churches  have  none,  and 
in  the  older  section  the  country  churches 
have  none.  Yet  their  membership  in- 
creases. Their  accessions  come  in  other 
ways. 

The  purpose  of  the  revival  is  to  secure 
conversions,  but  it  is  only  a  second  best 
way  to  reach  the  end.  Its  reason  rests 
in  a  bad  religious  condition  which  re- 
quires heroic  means  of  treatment.  The 
gentle  rain  is  a  better  force  than  the 
deluging  hurricane ;  the  quiet  teaching  of 
the  young  is  a  better  way  to  secure  good 
Christian  character  than  that  which 
would  smite  down  the  hardened  and  cal- 
lous soul.  The  progress  of  Christianity 
and  the  multiplication  of  religious  forces 
make  revivals  unnecessary,  while  Chris- 
tian culture  takes  their  place. 

And  why  should  we  lament  the  old 
revivals  when  the  new  way  is  so  much 
better?  What  is  to  be  desired  is  that 
which  every  respectable  religion  re- 
quires, and  which,  in  our  common 
parlance,  we  call  conversion — what  Jesus 
meant  when  he  said :  "  Ye  must  be  born 
again."  It  is  the  conscious  resolve  of 
the  soul  to  live  the  life  of  self-sacrifice 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God ;  it  is  the 
consecration  of  all  one's  powers  to  the 
service  of  God  and  man ;  it  is  that  love 
to  the  great  sum  of  Being,  divine  and 
human,  in  which  self  is  swallowed  up,  as 
the  drop  in  the  ocean.  Buddhism  re- 
quires it;  Judaism  requires  it;  but  Chris- 
tianity best  defines  it,  and  best  presents 
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read  that  the  fines  were  one-third  in  excess  of  ,     ,,     -7.   ,.       J     .,           ,«      _    **  ^^^^.u*. 

the  indemnities,  making  a  difference  of  some-  *ant  I  the  fiction  writer  is  the  most  sought 

thing  over  a  million  dollars  in  the  amount  said  after  of  all  the  literary  aspirants  or  ce- 

to  have  been  collected."  lebrities ;  and  the  magazines  are  not  yet 

The  next  day  the  daily  papers  printed  completely  "  newspaperized."       Were  it 

Mr.  Ament's  cabled  denial.     The  error  not    for   the    North   American   Review, 

in  the  figures  came  from  the  omission  of  Forum  and  Review  of  Reviews,  a  better 

a  dash,  "  13  "  for  "  1-3."     Mr.  Ament's  showing  yet  would  be  made  from  the 

dispatch  reads:  conservative  standpoint.      Harper's,  for 

» ^fo„,o«f    .„„+.«         r  n    4.  a            t  instance,  has  not  a  single  distinctively 

statement     untrue.       Collected     1-3     for  ,.       i       '.  -,     •      .,     t-.  i_              •     ..^    T'ul 

church  purposes,  additional  [to]  actual  dam-  timely  artlcle  m  ^  February  issue.    I  he 

&ges;  now  supporting  widows  and  orphans,  whole  outcry  against  the  magazines  was 
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doubtless  the  result  of  the  general  liter- 
ary "  shake  up  "  caused  by  our  war  with 
Spain.  Probably  the  magazines  will 
never  go  entirely  back  to  the  old  ruts,  but 
they  will  still  be  the  timid  author's  friend 
and  do  their  fair  share  as  leaders  in  the 
literary  development  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Thomas  E.  Watson,  of 
Georgia,  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  after- 
ward the  candidate  of  the  Populists  for 
Vice-President,  writes  to  us  as  follows 
about  our  remarks,  on  the  14th  inst.,  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  John  Wanamaker 
to  the  beginnings  of  free  rural  mail  de- 
livery : 

"  Will  you  let  me  say  that  the  first  Congres- 
sional appropriation  for  the  free  delivery  of 
mails  in  rural  districts  was  made  upon  my 
motion?  At  that  time  (session  of  Congress, 
1892-3)  I  was  a  member  of  the  House,  and  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  succeeded  in  getting 
a  small  sum  voted  for  an  experiment  with 
rural  free  delivery.  Those  who  had  the  ap- 
propriation bill  in  charge  ridiculed  my  amend- 
ment, but  allowed  it  to  pass  for  fear  that  a 
fight  on  that  point  might  delay  the  bill.  Mr. 
Wanamaker  was  in  the  Cabinet  at  the  time,  but 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  my  amend- 
ment or  the  vote  upon  it.  President  Cleve- 
land was  so  antagonistic  to  the  policy  that  he 
ignored  the  law,  and  the  money  voted  for  the 
experiment  was  not  used.  In  the  succeeding 
Congress  (at  the  instance  of  Hon.  C.  L.  Moses, 
of  Georgia) }  the  appropriation  was  renewed 
and  increased.  Then,  at  last,  the  Post  Office 
Department  began  the  experiments  which  have 
proved  so  successful." 

Mr.  Watson  may  well  desire  to  preserve 
the  record  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  that 
first  appropriation. 


Labor 


<2* 


One  result  of  the  recent  con- 
ference  held   in  Chicago   un- 
Disputes        ,  t  .  .     p      __ 

der  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  committee  of  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation  to  settle  labor  dis- 
putes. This  committee  is  composed  of 
some  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  busi- 
ness, professional  and  labor  worlds,  and 
altho  its  services  are  not  likely  to  be  much 
employed,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  such  a 
body  has  been  formed  who  can  always  be 
used  on  occasion.  Voluntary  arbitration 
is  a  good  thing  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  now- 
adays when  the  general  public  is  becom- 


ing just  as  truly  a  factor  in  every  indus- 
trial dispute  as  the  contending  parties, 
compulsory  arbitration  is  a  solution 
which  must  be  very  carefully  considered. 
Only  the  other  day  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential labor  leaders  in  this  country  told 
us  that  the  day  of  the  strike  is  passing; 
and  already  the  necessity  of  a  strike  is 
considered  by  labor  men  as  a  sign  of  lack 
of  organization  and  an  indication  of 
weakness.  Labor's  fight  in  the  future 
will  be  made  along  the  lines  of  union 
labels,  consumers'  leagues  and  boycotts. 

The  discovery  of  such  a  number  of 
magnificent  Greek  statues,  reported  in 
this  issue  by  Professor  Richardson,  is  one 
of  the  chief  marvels  in  the  record  of 
treasure  troves.  It  is  almost  as  if  we 
could  be  carried  back  to  Delphi  and  see 
the  forest  of  sculpture  in  the  best  days  of 
art.  For  a  ship  loaded  with  the  choicest 
Greek  loot  was  sunk  just  after  it  had  left 
the  harbor  for  Rome  and  the  contents 
have  been  kept  safe  in  the  sand  to  be  now 
recovered.  We  may  expect  that  only  a 
fraction  of  the  treasure  has  been  recov- 
ered and  that  the  rest  will  be  secured  and 
restored  to  the  land  whence  it  was  car- 
ried away.  Malea,  mentioned  by  Pro- 
fessor Richardson,  is  the  eastern  one  of 
the  two  capes  that  form  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Greece.  Just  south  of  it  is  the 
island  of  Cerigo  (Cythera),  while  Anti- 
cythera,  where  the  statues  were  found,  is 
a  small  island  a  little  further  south. 


While  we  are  far  from  accepting  the 
views  of  Col.  Arthur  Lynch,  expressed  in 
his  article  this  week,  on  the  danger  from 
Russia  to  the  British  control  of  India,  we 
are  wholly  at  one  with  him  in  his  views 
as  to  the  vital  importance  for  Great  Brit- 
ain that  the  ill  will  of  Ireland  toward 
England  should  in  some  way  or  other  be 
removed.  The  danger  from  a  dissatis- 
fied Ireland  is  vastly  greater  than  that 
from  the  dissatisfied  Boers  or  from  any 
other  difficulty  which  confronts  England, 
partly  because  she  is  weakened  at  home 
and  partly  because  millions  of  Irishmen 
in  the  colonies  and  in  other  countries 
breed  ill  will  to  the  British  nation.  The 
chief  question  of  high  politics  for  Great 
Britain  is,  as  Colonel  Lynch  declares,  the 
settlement  of  the  Irish  question. 


FINANCIAL. 


Combination  of  Trust  Com- 
panies. 

Tin-:  completion  of  a  combination  of 
considerable  financial  importance  was  an- 
nounced at  the  end  of  last  week,  the 
North  American  Trust  Company,  of  this 
city,  having  obtained  control  of  eight 
trust  companies  engaged  in  corporation 
business,  and  a  realty  company,  with  the 
probable  addition  of  two  or  three  banks. 
The  first  step  to  be  made  known  was  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Trust  Company  of 
New  York  (Willis  S.  Paine,  President) 
with  the  North  American  Trust  Com- 
pany, President  Oakleigh  Thorne  of  the 
North  American  having  offered  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  former  company 
either  $210  per  share  in  cash  for  their 
stock,  or  $170  in  cash  plus  a  quantity  of 
North  American  stock  equal  to  18  per 
cent,  of  the  par  value  of  their  holdings. 
A  majority  of  the  shareholders  are  said 
to  have  preferred  the  second  of  these  of- 
fers. The  capital  of  the  Trust  Company 
of  New  York  was  $1,000,000,  its  surplus 
was  $1,000,000,  and  its  deposits  on  De- 
cember 31st  were  $4,219,008.  The  North 
American  has  a  capital  of  $2,000,000 ;  its 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  are  $2,689,- 
868,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  its  de- 
posits were  nearly  $12,000,000.  Last 
year  it  absorbed  the  International  Trust 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000 
and  a  surplus  of  $500,000. 

This  amalgamation  was  only  a  begin- 
ning. On  the  following  day  it  became 
known  that  the  North  American,  through 
the  agency  of  its  affiliated  company  of 
the  same  name  in  New  Jersey,  had  taken 
over  the  control  of  the  Corporation  Trust 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  the  Corpora- 
tion Trust  Company  of  New1  York,  the  Cor- 
poration Organization  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Chicago,  the  New  Jersey  Regis- 
tration Company  of  Boston,  the  Corpora- 
tion Trust  Company  of  Maine  and  va- 
rious minor  organizations,  the  entire 
group  covering  a  large  part  of  the  cor- 
poration, registration  and  corporation- 
trust  business  of  the  country.  It  is  also 
reported  that  the  combination  includes  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Seventh  and 
Ninth   National  Banks,  and  the  control 
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of  a  realty  company,  whose  name  has  not 
been  given.  The  North  American  Trust 
Company  has  organized,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  the  Bank  of  Havana  in  Cuba, 
where  it  has  been  acting  as  the  fiscal 
agent  of  the  Government. 

The  assets  of  the  combined  or  asso- 
ciated companies  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $50,000,000.  Consolidation  was 
suggested  by  the  recent  growth  of  indus- 
trial combinations,  and  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  response  to  a  demand  for 
improved  facilities.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
two  banks  are  included,  the  association 
will  offer,  under  the  control  of  one  parent 
company,  facilities  for  every  step  in  the 
formation  and  financial  management  of 
great  industrial  corporations — promo- 
tion, organization,  financing,  disposal  of 
securities,  placing  of  mortgages,  regis- 
tration, transfers,  and  the  receiving  and 
holding  of  deposits.  One  of  the  com- 
panies in  New  Jersey  already  is  the  reg- 
istration agent  of  a  thousand  corpora- 
tions. By  means  of  the  branches  in  sev- 
eral States,  advantage  of  all  the  corpora- 
tion facilities  and  methods  of  those 
States  can  be  taken  promptly.  The 
movement  is  a  very  interesting  one,  be- 
cause it  parallels  the  industrial  move- 
ment for  consolidation  and  the  creation 
of  great  manufacturing  corporations. 
New  York  gains  something  by  it,  because 
control  of  the  business  of  the  combined 
companies  is  to  be  concentrated  here. 

Financial  Items. 

Baring,,  Magoun  &  Co.  will  pay 
March  1st  the  coupons  of  the  American 
Bicycle  Company  5  per  cent,  gold  de- 
bentures, which  are  now  selling  at  about 
80. 

.  . .  .The  payment  of  $665,000  as  in- 
heritance tax  by  the  executors  of  the  es- 
tate of  the  late  Collis  P.  Huntington  in- 
dicates that  the  value  of  the  estate  is  not 
less  than  $70,000,000,  the  tax  rate  be- 
ing 1  per  cent.,  with  a  discount  of  5  per 
cent,  for  such  prompt  payment  as  was 
made  in  this  instance.  It  was  generally 
believed  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Huntington's 
death  that  the  value  of  his  estate  was 
from  $30,000,000  to  $35,000,000. 


INSURANCE. 


Self-deceiving. 

Quite  a  number  of  weeks  ago,  accord- 
ing to  a  press  dispatch,  one  Meyer  was 
arrested  in  Montreal,  on  the  specific 
charge  that  he  had  obtained  a  promissory 
note  for  a  first  premium  on  a  life  insur- 
ance policy,  under  false  pretenses  as  to 
the  character  of  the  policy ;  it  was  also 
said  that  the  man  had  been  cutting  quite 
a  dash  in  the  provincial  city,  and  that  his 
particular  line  of  fraud  was  to  furnish 
plain  life  policies  in  the  guise  of  endow- 
ment. 

Whether  the  specific  charge  against 
this  man  was  true,  or  whether  he  repre- 
sented the  particular  company  he  was 
said  in  the  dispatch  to  represent,  we  do 
not  know ;  nor  is  it  important.  For  it 
suffices  for  our  purpose  that  just  this 
sort  of  fraud  might  be  and  probably  more 
or  less  is  perpetrated.  A  "  plain,  ordi- 
nary life  "  policy,  on  which  premiums 
are  payable  to  maturity,  necessarily  bears 
a  lower  rate  than  a  "  limited  premium  " 
one,  on  which  premiums  are  payable  only 
during  a  term  of  years ;  an  "  endow- 
ment," which  is  itself  payable  at  the  end 
of  a  given  term,  must  obviously  bear  a 
still  higher  rate.  Thus,  at  age  40,  an 
"  ordinary  life  "  for  $10,000  is  $330.10;  a 
20-premium  life,  $427.90;  a  20-year  en- 
dowment, $543.10.  The  difference  is  ma- 
terial. A  knavish  agent,  delivering  the 
first  to  a  man  who  expected  the  third, 
would  get  commission  only  on  the  actual 
premium,  but  he  might  find  getting  the 
customer  easier  because  of  offering  a 
supposed  bargain.  But  is  the  company 
to  blame?  Undoubtedly,  if  you  believe 
the  company  privy  to  such  fraud  and 
can  prove  the  fact.  But  to  be  deceived 
in  one's  agents  is  a  common  experience 
in  all  walks  of  life,  and  an  insurance  com- 
pany, like  other  employers  of  agents, 
must  take  its  chances.  The  application 
for  the  lower-rate  policy  comes  in  reg- 
ular form  and  the  policy  is  issued ;  how 
can  a  company  know  the  fact  in  advance, 
if  a  knavish  agent  has  led,  or  permitted, 
the  client  to  suppose  that  he  is  to  have  a 
more  valuable  form,  perhaps  as  a  pre- 
tended recognition  of  his  personal  "  in- 
fluence "  in  the  neighborhood  ? 

It  is  the  same  old  story,  and  the  same 
old  explanation — hasty  carelessness,  plus 


greedy  credulity.  The  man  who  is  im- 
posed upon  by  his  eagerness  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing  in  regular  life  insur- 
ance always  gets  left. 

Liberality. 

"  And  things  are  not  what  they  seem." 
So  declares  one  verse  of  the  Psalm  of 
Life,  in  apparent  non-relation  to  the  next 
preceding  line,  "  for  the  soul  is  dead  that 
slumbers."  Llowever,  it  seems  to  us 
tha^  there  is  a  great  deal  of  conventional 
humbug  going  about,  and  that  the  pro- 
fession of  altruism  as  the  motive  to  hu- 
man actions  may  be  properly  snubbed, 
in  many  cases,  as  a  part  of  such  humbug. 
We  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  selfishness  which  induces 
men  to  insure  their  lives  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  families  is  admirable,  use- 
ful and  commendable;  it  rightfully  ex- 
ists, and  ought  to  exist  more  rather  than 
less,  because  it  is  enlightened  selfishness ; 
yet  what  is  there  to  gain  by  calling  it  un- 
selfishness, or  by  pretending  that  a  man 
insures  for  the  sake  of  helping  the  fam- 
ilies of  other  men?  Likewise,  when  a 
life  insurance  company  is  justly  credited 
with  liberality  of  dealing,  might  it  not 
be  as  well  to  call  the  motive  intelligent 
business  policy,  just  as  we  credit  the 
managers  of  a  railroad,  when  it  is  de- 
cided to  relay  the  road  with  new  metal, 
with  correctly  perceiving  that  this  course 
is  a  good  business  expedient  and  not  with 
a  desire  to  help  support  the  families  of 
operatives  in  the  steel  rail  mills. 

These  few  observations  which  may 
possibly  strike  some  readers  as  churlish, 
altho  they  proceed  only  from  a  desire  to 
see  everything  called  by  its  right  name 
— are  suggested  by  observing  that  the 
Metropolitan  Life  has  declared  a  cash 
dividend  of  about  20  per  cent,  on  all  In- 
dustrial policies  issued  in  certain  years 
of  which  1896  is  the  latest.  This  is  a  lib- 
eral action,  because  an  excess  and  a  grat- 
uity, being  wholly  beyond  the  contract. 
The  policies  neither  cover  nor  suggest 
anything  of  the  sort.  The  company  has 
done  this  before.  It  is  good  policy  and 
wise  concession,  but  surely  that  does  not 
make  it  less  commendable ;  if  it  were  not 
"  good  business  "  could  it  really  be  good 
at  all  ? 
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CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The     annual     report    of     the     Connecticut 
Mutual      is     longer     than    usual,     this    year, 
and  gives  less  space  than  heretofore  to  what 
may    be    called    the    strictly    financial    state- 
ment of  condition.     Thus,  there  is  no  official 
examination   to   be  mentioned  now,   and  very 
little  was  to  be  said  of  the  company's  memorable 
and    instructive   experience     with   real     estate 
foreclosures  and  values,  the  only  reference  to 
these   being   the   remark   that   the   foreclosure 
process    shows   a   change    for   the   better   and 
sales  of  propertv  acquired  are  increasing.     The 
bulk    of    this    year's    report    is    devoted    to    a 
review,   suggested  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
of  the  course  of  life  insurance,  showing  how, 
after  deferred  dividends  (originally  adopted  as 
a  cautionary  measure  in  the  lack  of  large  expe- 
rience)   had  given   place  to   annual   dividends 
and  forfeiture  had  been  succeeded  by  non-for- 
feiture, there  came  a  reversal  of  position,  for- 
feiture being  made  the  basis   of  the   modern 
scheme,  and  profit  by  lapses  its  great  lever.  De- 
ferred  dividends   again   became   the   rule   and 
also  a  part  of  the  scheme;  the  insurance  idea 
was  relegated  to  the  rear  and  the  investment 
idea  brought  forward,  and  under  the  working 
of  this  selfish  appeal  the  prodigious  advance  of 
life  insurance  has  been  attained. 

As  from  the  first,  the  Connecticut  Mutual 
still  refuses  to  join  this  movement,  holding  it 
mathematically  and  ethically  wrong  and  an 
absolute  perversion  of  life  insurance.  It  is  no 
more  than  justice  to  say  that  the  company  has 
the  courage  of  its  convictions  and  in  the  com- 
pany's view  this  result  is  not  penalty  and  is 
in  nowise  to  be  deplored.  It  considers  its  posi- 
tion right  and  the  results  good  and  satisfactory. 
The  resume  of  experience  and  the  argument 
are  ably  written,  like  all  which  comes  from 
President  Greene.  The  report  deserves  care- 
ful reading.  Those  who  quite  agree  with  it 
will  find  the  reading  easy  and  agreeable ;  those 
who  disagree,  or  who  perhaps  are  in  doubt, 
owe  it  to  fairness  and  a  desire  for  the  truth 
to  hear  the  other  side. 

So  much  for  the  report.  For  the  company 
no  more  need  be  said,  now  than  always,  than 
that  it  is  without  blemish  and  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  best  life  insurance  companies 
in  the  United  States. 

TOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
On  the  second  page  of  the  cover  of  this  issue 
will  be  found  the  annual  financial  statement  of 
the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1900. 
Total  assets  shown  are  $16,889,952,  a  gain  dur- 
ing the  year  of  $2,398,127.  The  total  liabilities, 
including  net  premium  reserve,  as  computed  by 
the  Massachusetts  Insurance  Department, 
amount  to  $15,012,619,  leaving  a  net  surplus  of 
$1,877,333,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $304,269. 
Policy  holders  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
able  and  conservative  manner  in  which  the 
affairs  of  the  company  are  managed.  Stephen 
H.  Rhodes  is  president  and  Roland  O.  Lamb 
,  ice-president  and  secretary. 


FIFTY-FIFTH     ANNUAL     REPORT 

OF  THE 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

A   RESUME  OF  INTERESTING    HISTORY   AND  A     RE- 
VIEW OF  RESULTING  CONDITIONS. 

To  the  Members:  ^       ...  .. 

The  experience  of  the  year  1900,   while  favorable, 
was  in  no  way  especially  remarkable  in  the  business 
or  progress  of  the  Company.     Its  chief  incidents  may 
be   very    briefly   summarized :     There    was   a   fair    in- 
crease in  the  premiun  income  and  in  the  amount  or 
insurance  in  force;  as  for  many  years  past,  the  rates 01 
interest  on  desirable  securities  showed  a  general  tend- 
ency downward  ;  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages,  which 
tor  several  years  following  the  panic  of  1803  was  for 
considerable  amounts,  showed  a  change  for  the  better, 
with  an  increase  in  the  sales  of  foreclosed  property  , 
the    expense    ratio    has    been    kept    at    its    usual    low 
limit,  save  in  the  expenses  incurred  upon  foreclosed 
real   estate,    which    have   been   considerable,    in   order 
to    put    and    keep    the    properties    in    good    condition 
pending    sale,    and    which    will    disappear    as    sales 
take  place;  the  mortality  of  the  year,  while  somewhat 
heavier   than    that    of    1899,    was    so    far    inside   the 
losses    provided    for    by    our    tables    that    the    saying 
amounted  to  $413,362  ;  the  market  values  of  securities 
which    had    ruled    lower   for    several    years   following 
the  panic  of  1893,  were  in  great  measure  recovered 
for  two  or  three  years  we  have  been  able  to  earn  less 
surplus  than  for  many  Pilous  years  during  which 
we    had    been    slowly    accumulating    small    items    of 
surplus    in   excess   of   our   usual    dividend    which     in 
iust  such  times  as  have  been  experienced  since  1893-4, 
become  ayaiUible  to  maintain  for  the  present  the  same 
high  dividend  scale  as  for  many  years  Pasj-andunti 
the   interest   rate   and   other  conditions   which   affect 
the  surplus  earning  ability  of  all  companies  shall  be 
more    definitely    settled    and    the    necessities    of    the 
future  can  be  better  judged. 

Steadiness  in  Dividends. 
It  is  our  desire  to  go  as  far  as  perfect  safety 
will  permit  in  maintaining  a  steady  scale  of  annually 
decreasing  cash  cost.  The  greatest  and  most  un- 
cerSn  factor  operating  against  us  is.  the  continued 
tendency  to  a  fall  in  interest,  foreseeing  which,  we, 
nineteen7  year's  ago,  changed  our  caleuaons  from 
thp  hasis  of  4  per  cent,  annual  interest  to  tnat  or 
oniy  3  per  cent  The  only  measurably  controllable 
factors  affecting  our  ability  to  earn  or  save  surplus 
are  the  death  Fate  and  the  expense  account.  In  re- 
spect  to  these,  the  care  in  the  selection  of  risks 
and  the  prudence  and  economy  traditional  with  The 
Connecticut  Mutual  are  steadily  maintained. 

The  Old  Century  and  the  New. 

With  this  very  brief  review  of  the  general  features 
of  the  yearns  experience,  and  calling  attention  to  the 
statement  elsewhere  of  the  details  of  our  financial 
operations  and  condition,  we  beg  to  ask ^your ■careful 
consideration  of  certaiD  matters  relating  to  our  own 
past  nistory,  and  to  the. existing  condition* .of  the  We 
insurance  business,  which  seem  especially  pertinent 
and  interesting  as  we  stand  at  the  beginning  < pi  a 
new   century,   with   a  history   behind   us  of  fifty-five 

mtoreZnttilty«™e  there  have  been  wrought  on  a 
scale  of  unparalleled  magnitude  and  by  many  com- 
panies, certain  great  practical  denials  of  the '  ftmda- 
mental  principles  of  correct  practice and  of  ™slness 
morality,  upon  their  departure  from  which  ihb 
Connecticut  Mutual  has  stood  and  stands  at  issue. 

The  True  Question. 

What,  in  that  time,  have  we  done ;  how  efficiently 
have  we  accomplished  the  one  service  which  life  Uj 
surance  alone  can  render;  how  do  we  to-day  stand 
addressed  to  the  best  rendering  of  that  service  In the 
future;   how   far  are  our  bases,   plans,   and   metnous 

prfnc&hU^ 

remain    the    basis    and   test    of    legitimate   plan    anu 
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The  Inaugural 
Ceremonies 


Preparations  for  the  in- 
auguration in  Washing- 
ton were  unusually  elab- 
orate. Architects  had  been  employed  by 
the  Inaugural  Committee  to  design  the 
reviewing  stands ;  and  the  arrangement 
of  decorations  was  intrusted  to  experts. 
A  court  of  honor  marked  by  lofty  pillars 
was  constructed  in  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, extending  from  Fifteenth  to  Sev- 
enteenth streets,  and  curving  to  include 
the  semi-circular  driveway  in  the  White 
House  grounds.  Good  taste  was  no- 
ticeably displayed  in  the  planning  of  the 
viewing  stands,  and  in  the  artistic  struc- 
tures provided  for  the  use  of  the  Presi- 
dent near  the  White  House  and  on  the 
east  front  of  the  Capitol.  Vice-President 
Roosevelt  was  escorted  to  the  Senate 
Chamber  by  a  squadron  of  cavalry  from 
New  York.  Half  an  hour  later  the  Presi- 
dent started  from  the  White  House  in 
his  carriage,  with  Senators  Hanna  and 
Jones.  Noticeable  in  the  escorting  pro- 
cession were  the  veterans,  the  cadets  and 
the  battalion  of  270  Porto-Rican  sol 
1  Hers,  whose  fine  bearing  was  the  subject 
of  comment.  The  Vice-President's  ad- 
dress in  the  Senate  chamber  upon  tak- 
ing the  oath  was  brief.  Unfortunately 
the  weather  changed,  rain  and  sleet 
falling  while  the  President  was  speak- 
ing to  the  great  audience  at  the  east 
front  of  the  Capitol,  an  hour  later.  He 
began  by  contrasting  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  country  with  the  anxiety  and 
depression  of  four  years  ago,  and  then 
urged  that  treaties  of  reciprocity  should 
be  promoted  in  a  liberal  spirit.  Review- 
ing briefly  the  war  with  Spain,  he  prayed 
that   our    future   differences   with   other 


Powers  might  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
From  a  long  passage  relating  to  the  prob- 
lems of  expansion  we  take  the  following : 

"  They  are  obstructionists  who  despair,  and 
who  would  destroy  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
our  people  to  solve  wisely  and  for  civilization 
the  mighty  problems  resting  upon  them.  The 
American  people,  intrenched  in  freedom  at 
home,  take  their  love  for  it  wherever  they  go ; 
and  they  reject  as  mistaken  and  unworthy  the 
doctrine  that  we  lose  our  own  liberties  by  se- 
curing the  enduring  foundations  of  liberty  to 
others.  Our  institutions  will  not  deteriorate 
by  extension,  and  our  sense  of  justice  will  not 
abate  under  tropic  suns  in  distant  seas.  As 
heretofore,  so  hereafter,  will  the  nation  demon- 
strate its  fitness  to  administer  any  new  estate 
which  events  devolve  upon  it,  and  in  the  fear 
of  God  will  '  take  occasion  by  the  hand  and 
make  the  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet.'  " 

With  the  Cubans,  said  the  President,  we 
"  must  remain  close  friends,"  and  the 
declaration  of  purpose  in  the  resolution 
of  1898  "  must  be  made  good."  In  the 
Philippines  "  the  destiny  of  the  loyal  mil- 
lions "  was  not  to  be  left  to  the  "  disloyal 
thousands  "  now  in  rebellion.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  spoke  for  about  twenty  minutes. 


Problem  of  Relations 
with  Cuba 


The  most  impor- 
tant questions  be- 
fore Congress  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  recent  session 
were  those  relating  to  the  government  of 
the  Philippines  and  Cuba.  Action  in  ac- 
cord with  the  wishes  of  the  President 
was  taken,  and  thus  the  calling  of  an  ex- 
tra session  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
vented. Both  the  declaration  concerning 
the  concessions  to  be  made  by  Cuba  and 
the  bill  for  the  government  of  the  Philip- 
pines were  offered  as  amendments  to  the 
pending  Army  Appropriation  bill.    The 
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first  of  these  authorized  the  President  to 
leave  the  government  and  control  of  the 
island  of  Cuba  to  its  people  after  the  es- 
tablishment by  them  of  a  government  un- 
der a  constitution  making  the  concessions 
enumerated.  That  is  to  say,  the  Cubans 
must  never  make  with  a  foreign  Power  a 
treaty  tending  to  impair  their  independ- 
ence ;  must  not  permit  a  foreign  Power  to 
gain  control  of  any  part  of  their  territory 
by  colonization  or  for  military  or  naval 
purposes;  must  contract  no  public  debt 
for  the  satisfaction  of  which  their  ordi- 
nary revenues  would  be  inadequate ; 
shall  empower  the  United  States  to  in- 
tervene for  the  preservation  of  Cuban  in- 
dependence, the  maintenance  of  good 
government,  and  the  discharge  of  the  ob- 
ligations imposed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris ; 
shall  validate  the  acts  of  the  United 
States  during  the  period  of  military  oc- 
cupation ;  shall  execute  plans  to  be  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  for  the  sanitation  of 
Cuban  cities ;  shall  leave  the  title  to  the 
Isle  of  Pines  to  be  adjusted  by  treaty; 
shall  sell  or  lease  to  the  United  States  na- 
val stations  at  points  to  be  agreed  upon 
with  the  President ;  and  shall  embody  all 
these  provisions  in  a  permanent  treaty. 
Virtually,  the  President  is  forbidden  to 
withdraw  the  troops  until  Cuba  shall 
have  accepted  these  conditions.  There 
was  no  strenuous  opposition  to  this 
amendment,  the  opponents  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  using  their  energies  chiefly 
in  denouncing  the  accompanying  amend- 
ment concerning  the  Philippines.  Even 
Mr.  Teller,  author  of  the  resolution  of 
1898,  while  mildly  criticising  it,  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  Cubans  would 
accept  its  provisions.  Several  prominent 
Democrats  approved  the  greater  part  of 
it.  Mr.  Morgan,  however,  called  it  co- 
ercion, saying  that  the  Cubans  could  not 
accept  it  and  preserve  their  dignity.  His 
solution  of  the  problem  was  absolute 
free  trade,  which  would  surely  lead  to 
peaceful  annexation.  To  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Hoar,  every  part  of  the  amendment 
was  good.  The  vote  on  the  adoption  of 
it  was  43  to  20.  This  action  in  the  Sen- 
ate was  taken  on  the  night  of  the  27th 
ult.,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  that  day  the  Cuban  convention  had 
adopted  a  declaration  in  response  to  the 
terms  of  the  amendment,  which  had  been 
laid  before  the  delegates  by  General 
Wood.     In  this  declaration  the  first  con- 


dition and  that  which  validates  the  acts 
of  the  military  government  were  ac- 
cepted. The  convention  also  promised 
that  Cuba  should  not  be  used  as  a  base 
of  operations  for  war  against  the  United 
States,  assumed  the  obligations  of  the 
Paris  treaty,  and  called  for  commercial 
reciprocity.  But  the  requirements  as  to 
intervention,  public  debt  and  naval  sta- 
tions were  disapproved  in  a  preamble, 
where  it  was  said  that  individual  rights 
were  protected,  and  the  power  to  incur 
debt  was  sufficiently  limited,  in  the  new 
constitution,  and  that  a  grant  of  naval 
stations  would  tend  to  impair  Cuban  in- 
dependence rather  than  to  preserve  it. 
The  Senate's  amendment  was  accepted  in 
the  House,  and  is  now  a  law.  It  is  said 
that  an  acceptance  of  its  conditions  by  the 
Cubans  is  expected  by  the  President. 
But  Senor  Capote,  chairman  of  the  con- 
vention, says  that  the  delegates  will 
never  grant  the  naval  stations  or  sur- 
render control  of  the  island's  foreign  re- 
lations. Conflicting  reports  obscure  the 
real  attitude  of  General  Gomez,  who  is 
said  to  have  remarked  to  General  Wood 
that  if  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn, 
the  Cubans  in  less  than  sixty  days  would 
be  fighting  among  themselves.  It  is  re- 
ported that  our  Government  holds  /that  it 
has  a  clear  title  to  the  Isle  of  Pines. 


Government    of 
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The  amendment  author- 
izing: the  President  to  ex- 
the  Philippines  .&        .    .,  ,         j-    •   1 

ercise  civil  and  judicial 
(as  well  as  military)  power  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  earnest  and  even  passionate 
debate,  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
objecting  minority.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  discussion  in  the  Senate  there  was  a 
prospect  of  filibustering  opposition;  but 
prominent  Democrats  were  afterward  in- 
duced to  consent  that  a  vote  should  be 
taken.  They  were  unwilling  to  force  an 
extra  session  by  preventing  the  passage 
of  the  Army  Appropriation  bill,  and  they 
were  led  to  perceive  that  the  fate  of  cer- 
tain appropriations  for  the  South  and 
Southwest  in  the  deferred  River  and 
Harbor  bill  would  be  determined  by  their 
course.  Mr.  Hoar's  amendment  con- 
cerning franchises  also  assisted  in  concil- 
iating them.  The  gist  of  their  argument 
was  that  it  was  unwise  for  Congress  thus 
to  delegate  its  power — abdication,  some 
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called   it — and   that   the   door   would   be 
opened  for  speculators  and  syndicates  to 
go  in  and  rob  the  Filipinos  of  their  public 
lands  and  mines.     Mr.  Morgan  asserted 
that  such  spoliation  was  the  purpose  of 
the  movement,  but  praised    highly    the 
work  of  the  Taft  Commission.    Mr.  Pet- 
tigrew  attacked  Mr.  Hull,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs, asserting  that  he,  as  president  of 
the  Philippine  Lumber  and  Development 
Company,  was  engaged  in  the  work  of 
exploiting  the  islands.     Mr.  Hoar  said  a 
great  change  was  taking  place  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Republican  party  toward  the 
administration's  policy.  He  characterized 
the  amendment  as  "  pure,  simple,  undi- 
luted and  unchecked    despotism."      Mr. 
Teller,  after  the  rejection  of  his  amend- 
ments providing  for  the  fullest  participa- 
tion of  the  natives  in  the  government  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  it,  and  forbid- 
ding the  exaction  of  excessive  fines,  pas- 
sionately declared  his  regret  that  he  had 
lived  to  see  the  day  when  the  ordinary 
rights  of  citizens  were  denied  to  people 
living  under  the  American  flag.     "  Here 
is  one  principle  of  constitutional  liberty 
not  yet  slain,"  said  Mr.  Hoar,  as  he  of- 
fered an  amendment  providing  that  no 
officer  in  the  Philippines  should  exercise 
both  legislative  and  executive  power ;  but 
that  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  26  to  43. 
The  original  amendment,  with  the  addi- 
tion proposed  by  Mr.  Hoar  and  accepted 
by  the  committee,  was  approved  by  a  vote 
of  45  to  27,  Mr.  Hoar  being  the  only  Re- 
publican in  the  negative.     The  essential 
parts  of  it  are  as  follows : 

"  All  military,  civil  and  judicial  powers 
necessary  to  govern  the  Philippine  Islands 
shall,  until  otherwise  provided  by  Congress,  be 
vested  in  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  direct,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  civil  government,  and  for  maintaining 
and  protecting  the  inhabitants  of  said  islands 
in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property 
and  religion. 

"  Provided,  that  all  franchises  granted  under 
the  authority  hereof  shall  contain  a  reservation 
of  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  same. 

"  Provided,  that  no  sale  or  lease  or  other  dis- 
position of  the  public  lands  or  the  timber  there- 
on, or  the  mining  rights  therein,  shall  be  made ; 
and  provided  further,  that  no  franchise  shall 
be  granted  which  is  not  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  is  not  in  his 
judgment  clearly  necessary  for  the  immediate 
government  of  the  islands  and  inditepensable 
for  the  interest  of  the  people  thereof,  and  which 
cannot  without  great  public  mischief  be  post- 
poned   until    the    establishment    of   permanent 


civil  government;  and  all  such  franchises  shall 
terminate  one  year  after  the  establishment  of 
such  permanent  civil  government." 

In  .the  I  [ouse  both  the  Philippine  and  the 
Cuban  amendments  were  accepted  by  a 
vote  of  159  to  134  (four  Republicans  in 
the  negative)  after  a  brief  debate,  in 
which  Mr.  De  Armond  (Democrat)  de- 
nounced Democratic  Senators  for  hav- 
ing surrendered  to  the  influence  of 
Federal  patronage  and  the  promise  of 
appropriations.  Mr.  Hull  defended  his 
interest  in  the*Philippine  Lumber  and 
Development  Company,  saying  that  when 
he  couldn't  invest  in  a  legitimate  enter- 
prise he  would  quit  politics.  "  I  do  not 
care  to  be  a  drone,"  he  added,  "  depend- 
ing only  on  my  politics  for  a  living." 


Other  Work  of 
Congress 


All  of  the  nominations 
of  naval  officers  for  pro- 
motion or  advancement 
for  distinguished  service  in  the  war  with 
Spain — those  of  Rear-Admirals  Samp- 
son and  Schley  excepted — were  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  The  publication  of 
Sampson's  letter  concerning  the  proposed 
granting  of  commissions  to  a  certain 
number  of  warrant  officers  killed  the 
project  for  settling  the  Sampson-Schley 
controversy  by  making  both  of  these  com- 
manders Vice-Admirals.  This  year's 
Naval  bill  provides  that  in  each  year  six 
men  may  be  selected  from  the  gunners, 
boatswains  and  warrant  machinists  in  the 
service  to  receive  commissions  as  en- 
signs. Charles  Morgan,  gunner  on 
Sampson's  flagship,  the  "  New  York  " 
(he  had  also  had  charge  of  the  divers 
who  examined  the  wrecked  "Maine"), 
wrote  to  Sampson  three  weeks  ago,  ask- 
ing that  officer  to  recommend  him  for 
one  of  the  six  appointments.  Whereupon 
Sampson,  in  a  letter  to  the  Department, 
after  speaking  of  Morgan's  good  pro- 
fessional ability  and  gentlemanly  bearing, 
expressed  an  earnest  hope  that  the  Sec- 
retary would  not  appoint  any  warrant  of- 
ficers to  the  rank  of  ensign.  They  be- 
longed, he  said,  to  "  a  class  of  men  who 
had  not  had  the  social  advantages  that 
are  a  requisite  for  commissioned  of- 
ficers," who  should,  he  added,  be  "  men 
of  refinement."  The  proper  place  of 
warrant  officers  was  that  of  "  leading 
men  among  the  crew;"  and  if  any  of 
them  should  be  commissioned,  "  the  con- 
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sequences  might  not  redound  to  the  in  Wichita  on  the  10th  inst.  for  the  de- 
credit  of  the  navy  or  of  the  country  struction  of  saloon  furniture ;  and  Judge 
which  the  navy  represents."  The  opin-  Dale,  of  that  city,  recently  decided  thai 
ions  of  this  letter  have  heen  almost  uni-  such  property  is  protected  by  law  and 
versally  condemned  by  the  press  and  in  should  not  be  destroyed  except  by  order 
Congress,  where  Mr.  Allen  declared  in  of  a  court.  Her  application  to  the  Court 
the  Senate  that  Sampson  was  "  a  con-  in  Topeka  for  a  change  of  venue  was  de- 
ceited  ass,  a  snob  and  an  arrant  coward."  nied  by  Judge  Hazen,  to  whom  she  ad- 
In  the  House  it  was  pointed  out  that  dressed  it  in  these  words:  "Your  Dis- 
Sampson  was  of  humble  origin,  and  that  honor,  I  want  to  be  tried  where  justice  is 
Schley  at  Santiago  had  given  the  credit  dispensed."  This  judge  thinks  she  is  in- 
for  victory  to  "  the  men  behind  the  sane.  The  progress  of  the  movement 
guns."  Sampson  loses  his  promotion,  for  the  suppression  of  the  saloons  is  at- 
and  Schley  must  also  go  without  reward  tended  by  some  rioting  and  bloodshed, 
on  account  of  Sampson's  letter.  No  ac-  At  Millwood,  a  few  miles  from  Leaven- 
tion  was  taken  concerning  the  sleeping  worth,  a  saloon  kept  by  Mrs.  Lochnes 
treaties  of  reciprocity ;  and  it  is  said  that  and  one  Hudson,  her  daughter's  husband, 
no  application  for  an  extension  of  the  was  attacked  late  at  night  by  a  party  of 
time  allowed  for  the  ratification  of  them  masked  men,  armed  with  rifles.  They 
will  be  made.  The  provisions  for  the  shot  and  killed  Mrs.  Hudson,  who  had 
punishment  of  West  Point  cadets  found  been  married  only  three  weeks,  and  four 
guilty  of  hazing  were  modified  by  mak-  of  them  have  been  arrested.  In  Topeka, 
ing  a  dismissed  cadet  ineligible  for  ap-  at  midnight  on  the  25th  ult.,  thirty  men, 
pointment  in  the  army  for  only  two  years  among  whom  were  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Em- 
after  the  graduation  of  his  class.  An  erson  and  Dr.  M.  R.  Mitchell,  broke  into 
agreement  as  to  the  War  Revenue  Reduc-  a  small  building  owned  by  one  Curtis 
tion  bill  was  unexpectedly  reached,  the  and  destroyed  some  cases  of  beer  that 
Senate  yielding  to  the  House.  The  re-  were  stored  there.  Three  policemen  in- 
duction will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  terfered.  Revolvers  were  used  on  both 
$42,000,000.  The  Anti-Trust  bill  passed  sides,  and  J.  W.  Adams  was  shot  twice 
by  the  House  died  in  a  Senate  Commit-  in  the  breast,  his  wounds  being  fatal, 
tee-room.  The  River  and  Harbor  bill  The  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson  and  Dr.  Mitchell 
was  killed  by  talk.  Both  Houses  were  were  arrested.  In  Winfield  a  battle  be- 
at work  on  Sunday,  beginning  in  the  tween  the  reform  forces  and  the  allies  of 
afternoon  ;  and  the  session  was  con-  the  saloon  men  has  been  prevented  by  the 
tinued  through  the  night,  with  occasional  action  of  the  Mayor,  who  appointed  a 
recesses,  until  final  adjournment  at  noon  large  number  of  special  policemen.  The 
on  Monday.  The  inauguration  ceremo-  Rev.  Mr.  Hendershot,  of  that  place, 
nies  began  at  that  hour.  urges  that  the  saloonkeepers  should  be 

jl  hanged  by  lynching  parties.  It  is  a  waste 

_  _         „      .      >T    .  of  time,  he  says,  to  appeal  to  the  courts. 
War  upon  Saloons    Mrs     Came    Nation 

in  Kansas               haS    been ,  for.   ab°,Ut  * 

two     weeks     in     the  The  question  of  the  Episco- 

county  jail  at  Topeka,  to  which  she  was  e     *e  °      pal  See  at  Honolulu,  which 

committed  under  bonds  of  $2,000  to  keep  °  °  u  u       has   been   under   discussion 

the  peace,  upon  the  complaint  of  the  own-  ever  since  the  annexation  of  the  islands, 

ers  of   a    storage  warehouse  which    she  has  been  forced  for  decision  by  the  action 

broke  into  with  her  hatchet.     She  pro-  of  the   Society  for  the  Propagation  of 

cured  bonds  for  two  or  three  days,  in  or-  the  Gospel  in  withdrawing  the  stipends 

der  that  she  might  go  to  Peoria  and  edit  which  it  has  been  paying  to  the  clergy, 

one  issue  of  a  newspaper  in  that  city;  Under   the   old   Hawaiian   Government, 

but  when  that  task  had  been  performed  the  S.  P.  G.,  as  the  society  is  generally 

she  returned  to  the  prison.  As  a  man  ar-  known,  sent  a  missionary  to  the  islands, 

rested   with  her  and  charged  with  the  supporting  him  and  his  associates  arid 

same  offense  was  found  guilty  by  a  jury  employees  out  of  the  funds  of  the  society, 

last  week,  her  own  trial  in  Topeka  may  Subsequently,   with  the  enlargement  of 

result  in  conviction.     She  is  to  be  tried  the  work,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
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missionary,  Dr.  Willis,  an  Episcopal  See  for  action  at  the  General  Convention  in 
was  formed  similar  to  others  established  the  fall, 
in  mission  lands,  and  he  was  placed  in  «** 
charge.  There  was  some  income  from  Mission  Work  '  ,K'  simultaneous  mis 
the  church  itself,  but  not  enough  to  meet  fa  E  land  sion  under  the  auspices 
all  needs,  and  the  society  continued  its  of  the  Free  Churches  of 
grants.  With  the  annexation  of  the  England,  which  was  announced  a  few 
islands  to  the  United  States  the  situa-  weeks  since,  has  passed  its  first  stage  and 
tion  became  complicated,  and  various  is  entering  upon  the  second.  The  ten 
questions  arose.  It  was  plain  that  the  days'  work  in  London  was,  on  the  whole, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  dual  even  more  successful  than  had  been  an- 
capacity  as  ecclesiastic  and  peer  of  Eng-  ticipated.  Large  crowds  gathered  in 
land,  could  not  exercise  authority  on  different  places,  and  the  interest  in- 
American  soil.  But  did  the  political  creased  up  till  the  very  close,  and  was  so 
transfer  absolutely  involve  the  ecclesias-  marked  at  that  time  that  the  leaders, 
tical  transfer?  What  also  was  the  status  without  exception,  regretted  that  so 
of  Bishop  Willis  with  regard  to  the  short  a  period  had  been  allowed.  Va- 
Church  of  England  on  the  one  hand  and  rious  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  the  results  of  the  work.  One  is  that  if 
United  States  of  America  on  the  other?  the  masses  in  the  great  cities  are  to  be 
Where  did  the  title  to  the  church  prop-  reached  the  churches  must  go  to  them 
ertyrest?  These  and  other  similar  ques-  and  not  expect  them  to  go  to  the 
tions  occasioned  some  correspondence,  churches.  The  meetings  held  in  the 
and  Bishop  Potter  of  this  city,  who  vis-  church  edifices  were,  as  a  rule,  not  very 
ited  the  islands  to  look  into  the  situation,  largely  attended,  whereas  those  held  in 
intimated  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  neutral  buildings,  concert  halls,  theaters, 
Church  was  not  convinced  of  the  neces-  public  edifices  of  various  kinds,  were 
sity  or  advisability  of  continuing  a  sep-  crowded,  recalling  the  experience  of  a 
arate  See  at  Honolulu,  especially  in  view  series  of  meetings  inaugurated  some  thir- 
of  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  com-  ty  years  ago  by  Lord  Shaftsbury.  The 
municants  as  reported  is  not  much  over  results,  however,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
1,000.  This  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  more  permanent  than  those  at  that  time, 
to  Bishop  Willis,  who  felt  that  the  dig-  in  consequence  of  the  different  methods 
nity  of  his  See  was  imperiled.  The  S.  adopted  since  the  meetings.  Lord 
P.  G.  did  not  feel  justified  in  spending  Shaftsbury  and  his  associates  sought  to 
money  raised  by  British  churchmen  for  gather  their  converts  into  a  distinct  or- 
mission  work  in  a  community  under  the  ganization,  and  the  consequence  was  a 
political  authority  of  the  United  States  dissipation  of  Christian  energy.  In  this 
and  for  which  the  Protestant  Episcopal  case  the  effort  in  every  instance  has  been 
Church  ought,  in  its  view,  to  be  held  re-  to  send  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
sponsible.  Hence  the  grant,  of  about  meetings  to  anv  church  that  might  be 
$2,000  a  year,  was  withdrawn,  and  the  most  attractive  to  them,  whatever  that 
clergy  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  church  might  be,  whether  Nonconform- 
unless  they  could  get  support  from  the  ist  or  Church  of  England.  The  absolute 
United  States.  The  whole  matter  is  fur-  non-sectarian  character  of  the  work  done 
ther  complicated  by  the  fact,  which,  rendered  this  somewhat  more  easy.  An- 
through  courtesy  to  the  Anglican  other  fact  brought  out  was  that  no  one 
Church,  does  not  appear  in  the  discus-  class  of  preachers  had  a  monopoly  of  suc- 
sions  in  the  Episcopal  papers,  that  Bishop  cess.  The  well  known  evangelists  were 
Willis'  conduct  of  his  See  has  been  such  not  more  powerful  than  university  pro- 
as to  antagonize  Americans.  The  Bishop  fessors,  and  Gipsy  Smith  worked  in 
himself  did  everything  in  his  power  to  closest  harmony  with  Drs.  Clifford  and 
oppose  annexation,  and  much  of  his  in-  Forsyth.  Another  notable  feature  was 
fluence  was,  unfortunately,  in  sympathy  the  cordial  interest  taken  in  the  move- 
with  what  the  best  Americans  regarded  ment  by  the  press.  The  large  London 
as  the  worse  Hawaiian  element.  The  dailies  gave  columns  to  the  reports  of 
question  is  being  discussed  in  the  Epis-  the  meetings,  just  as  they  did  in  regard 
copal  Church  papers  and  will  come  up  to  the  missionary  Conference  held  in  this 
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city  last  spring,  and  proved  thus  that 
I  here  is  no  prejudice  against  religious 
news  in  the  secular  press.  Still  another 
notable  fact  in  connection  with  the  move- 
ment, and  one  which  it  is  believed  will 
have  very  great  results  in  the  future,  is 
the  cordial  relations  that  have  existed  be- 
tween the  Free  Churches  and  the  Church 
of  England.  With  a  single  exception, 
The  Church  Times,  notoriously  bitter 
against  every  form  of  dissent,  the 
Church  of  England  papers  welcomed  the 
mission  and  spoke  most  cordially  of  its 
conduct.  Ecclesiastics  in  the  Church 
even  where  they  did  not  enter  into  actual 
relations  with  the  work,  spoke  cordially 
of  it,  and  a  significant  editorial  in  The 
Guardian  calls  attention  to  the  change 
that  is  taking  place  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Anglican  Church  to  these  great  bodies 
of  Christian  workers,  and  urges  that 
there  be  still  more  of  mutual  consolida- 
tion and  co-operation,  not  necessarily 
with  any  organic  union  or  even  fellow- 
ship in  view,  but  with  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  the  hostilities  that  have  ex- 
isted in  the  past  and  uniting  all  in  ag- 
gressive work  for  Christian  life  in  the 
future.  In  this  connection  there  is  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  English  papers  a  lit- 
tle story  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  in  con- 
versation with  one  of  her  clergy  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight  a  few  months  since,  said: 
"  I  hope  you  get  on  well  with  the  Non- 
conformists, Mr.  .     You  will  have 

to   get   on    with    them    in    heaven,    you 
know." 

It  has  long  been  a  belief  in 
*  . a  ian  Italy  that  the  chance  of  a 
portfolio  in  the  Cabinet  out- 
weighs all  political  principle,  and  that 
men  who  in  other  respects  have  shown 
themselves  under  the  control  of  their  con- 
victions have,  when  an  opportunity  for 
service  in  the  Government  appeared, 
been  willing  to  subordinate  their  convic- 
tions. The  present  Cabinet  furnishes 
several  illustrations  which  will  intensify 
this  belief.  Signor  Zanardelli  himself 
has  been  a  candidate  for  Premier  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  has  held  portfo- 
lios in  a  dozen  Cabinets,  and  has  repre- 
sented various  political  parties.  While 
in  general  a  Liberal  and  an  anti-Clerical 
he  has  not  felt  obliged  to  identify  him- 
self too  closely  with  the  Radicals.     It  is, 


however,  to  be  said  that  he  has  shown 
less  of  political  suppleness  than  his  as- 
iate,  Signor  Giolitti,  whose  past  has 
been  certainly  not  the  most  savory.  It 
is  also  noted  that  the  very  positions  which 
certain  candidates  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  desire  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
plans  they  have  presented  before  the  pub- 
lic have  been  refused  by  them.  Thus 
Signor  Giolitti,  who  has  posed  as  the  pa- 
tron of  a  fiscal  change  intended  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  at  the  expense  of  the  rich, 
has  carefully  avoided  the  Treasury  and 
secured  the  Home  Office,  where  a  polit- 
ical support  can  be  most  easily  manufac- 
tured. So  also  Signor  Prinetti,  who  has 
been  a  determined  opponent  of  Signor 
Giolitti,  and  has  himself  propounded  va- 
rious schemes  of  popular  finance,  re- 
fuses the  Treasury,  but  takes  the  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs.  Yet  here,  too,  he 
is  not  consistent  with  himself,  for  in  the 
past  he  has  denounced  the  Triple  Alliance 
with  great  energy,  but  now  that  respon- 
sibility comes  upon  him  he  affirms  that 
the  traditional  policy  will  be  continued, 
and  apparently  neither  Germany  nor 
Austria  need  fear  interference  on  his 
part.  The  Cabinet  is  thus  one  of  politi- 
cians rather  than  of  statesmen,  and  can 
scarcely  fail  to  attract  to  itself  the  bitter 
hostility  of  the  few  men  who  have  con- 
victions and  are  willing  to  stand  by  them, 
such  as  one  or  two  who  are  most  compe- 
tent financiers  and  have  resisted  the 
strong  pressure  to  take  a  portfolio  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
leaders.  The  Radicals  hold  aloof,  and 
are  evidently  preparing  for  their  strong- 
est attack,  and  it  seems  scarcely  possible 
that  such  an  incoherent  heterogeneous 
collection  can  develop  unity  enough  or 
can  acquire  support  enough  to  give  it 
more  than  a  very  ephemeral  existence. 

.     a  .  ,       The  very  clear  statements  by 

Austria  s 

_  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  the 

Austrian  Reichsrath  of  the 
danger  of  a  continuance  of  obstructive 
tactics  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
effect.  More  than  once  since  then  there 
have  been  scenes  well  calculated  to  con- 
firm the  Hung?  nan  conviction  that  the 
Parliament  is  determined  to  commit  sui- 
cide. German  and  Czech  extremists 
have  apparently  worked  together  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  preventing  the 
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more  liberal  members  from  accomplish-  Petersburg  a  convention  which  places 
ing  anything.  The  efforts  of  the  Presi-  Manchuria  as  absolutely  in  Russia's 
dent  of  the  Chamber  to  placate  the  Ger-  hands  as  is  Bokhara.  Russian  resi- 
mans  by  translating  Czech  interpellations  dents  are  to  be  placed  at  different 
into  German  simply  aroused  the  Germans  points  in  the  province  ;  Russian  troops 
to  declare  that  there  should  be  no  Czech  are  to  guard  every  important  place ;  Rus- 
interpellations  at  all,  while  the  Czechs  sians  are  to  have  the  monopoly  of  trade, 
proclaimed  themselves  as  humiliated  by  and  while  there  is  a  nominal  Chinese  gov- 
the  translation.  On  one  occasion  the  ernor  his  authority  is  subordinated  to 
pan-German  feeling  manifested  itself  so  that  of  the  Russian  resident.  The  knowl- 
openly  that  some  of  the  members  avowed  edge  of  this  has  created  some  little  dis- 
their  preference  for  union  with  the  Ger-  turbance  at  Peking  and  the  Ministers 
man  Empire  as  the  best  means  of  coun-  there  have  instructed  the  Chinese  Com- 
teracting  the  evident  plans  for  a  Slav  missioners  that  it  is  not  in  accord  with 
Empire.  Not  content  with  this,  some  the  general  understanding  for  China  to 
descended  to  buffoonery,  distributing  agree  to  separate  treaties  with  any  Power 
placards  in  the  House  and  even  trying  while  they  are  all  sharing  in  the  general 
to  paste  one  on  the  wall  near  the  Presi-  negotiations  for  peace.  Just  what  the 
dent's  chair.  More  than  once  a  free  fight  Chinese  are  to  do,  however,  is  not  alto- 
was  barely  averted  while  the  most  promi-  gether  apparent,  and  the  two  Commis- 
nent  obstructionist  in  the  Reichsrath  sioners  are  evidently  somewhat  dis- 
gravely  urged  his  associates  to  work  to-  turbed.  Otherwise  matters  seem  to  be 
gether  according  to  the  Emperor's  de-  progressing.  Two  of  the  prominent  of- 
sire  and  not  make  their  Parliament  and  ficials  whose  execution  was  demanded 
country  the  laughing  stock  of  the  world,  have  been  beheaded  and  others  are  to  fol- 
At  last  the  Prime  Minister  has  practi-  low.  The  different  Powers  are  arrang- 
cally  given  form  to  the  Emperor's  veiled  ing  for  the  withdrawal  of  their  troops 
threat.  After  announcing  that  he  finds  from  Peking  and  the  return  of  the  Court 
nowhere  in  the  constitutional  history  of  to  the  capital  it  is  affirmed  will  take  place 
any  country  so  many  simultaneous  dan-  before  very  long.  Quite  a  little  disturb- 
gers  to  constitutional  life  as  now  exist  ance  arose  over  the  question  of  Legation 
in  Austria,  he  expressed  the  fear  that  if  area.  The  different  Ministers  demanded 
it  became  necessary  to  use  force  it  would  that  their  territory  should  be  increased 
end  in  a  bold  invasion  of  the  rights  now  and  quite  a  number  seized  plots.  Among 
enjoyed  by  the  people,  and  would  alter  others,  the  Italians  took  possession  of  a 
the  whole  character  of  the  administration  residence  which  Sir  Robert  Hart  claimed 
of  the  Empire.  He  hoped  that  still  dis-  as  his,  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  his 
passionate  perseverance  would  accom-  personal  property  but  belonged  to  the 
plish  something,  but  it  was  impossible  Chinese  Imperial  Customs,  the  Italian 
that  the  present  conditions  should  last  appropriation  was  supported.  America 
much  longer.  For  more  than  three  years  alone  has  proposed  to  pay  for  its  addi- 
the  people's  representatives  have  refused  tional  territory.  A  question  has  arisen 
to  do  their  work  and  the  State  could  not  with  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  a 
be  allowed  to  fall  to  pieces  through  the  foreign  settlement  in  Peking  correspond- 
terrorism  exercised  in  the  Chamber,  ing  to  that  in  Shanghai,  but  it  has  ap- 
The  Government  would  be  compelled  to  parently  not  met  with  general  approval 
interfere  even  if  risky  measures  were  and  there  is  unwillingness  manifested  on 
necessitated.  the  part  of  the  Legations  even  to  allow 

>#  foreigners  to  reside  within  the  Legation 

Negotiations      While     the     Ministers     at  area.     This    is    criticised   as    practically 
at  Peking        Peking  have  been  busying    leaving  the  foreign  residents  at  the  mercy 

themselves     with     discus-  of  the  populace,  who  certainly  will  not 

sions   as  to   the   number  and   grade   of  be  more  lenient  to  them  than  before  the 

officials  to  be  executed  in  penalty  for  the  Boxer  uprising.     The  American  interests 

Boxer  uprising  and  the  amount  of  in-  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 

demnity   to   be    demanded,    Russia   has  Rockhill,     Mr.     Conger     having     been 

quietly  gone  ahead  with  her  Manchuria  granted  a  leave  of  absence  in  accordance 

arrangements  and  has  arranged  at  St.  with  his  urgent  request.     This  is  not  in- 
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terpreted    as   any   criticism   of   Minister  the  India  rubber  supply  is  said  to  be  very 

Conger,  as  some  have  supposed.  large.  A  new  steamer  has  been  launched 

ji  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  which  attracts 

the  attention  of  the  people  by  its  size, 
Uganda  Froni  time  to  time  there  have  and  has  already  exerted  a  great  influence, 
come  rumors  of  serious  diffi-  At  the  same  time  there  have  been 
cully  in  the  Uganda  protectorate,  and  but  changes  in  the  local  management  by 
for  the  greater  stress  in  South  Africa  which  expensive  miltarism  has  been  over- 
arid  Ashanti  there  would  probably  have  COme  and  police  are  taking  the  place  of 
been  much  more  attention  paid  to  the  sit-  soldiers,  very  much  to  the  liking  of  the 
nation.  For  a  while  there  was  consid-  people  themselves.  Altogether  the  sit- 
erable  danger,  but  that  has  passed,  and  ati0n  in  East  Africa  appears  to  be  a  great 
the  wise  and  energetic  action  of  the  Brit-  improvement  on  the  past, 
ish  Government  seems  to  have  resulted  ^ 
in  a  change  very  much  for  the  better. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  in  the  de-  De  Wet  E  ca  Again  General  Kitch- 
velopment  of  Uganda  and  that  whole  Ae-ain  ener  ^as  been  obliged 
section  has  been  that  of  communicating  to  report  that  General 
with  the  coast.  The  Uganda  Railway  as  De  Wet  has  been  "  forced  "  across  the 
originally  surveyed  was  very  expensive,  Orange  River,  and  word  comes  that  this 
and  a  shorter  route  was  sought  for.  At  has  been  accomplished  by  1,500  Boers 
last  one  was  found,  passing,  however,  swimming  the  river  near  Colesburg.  It 
through  the  country  of  the  Nandi,  a  war-  is  evident  that  the  Cape  Colony  expedi- 
like  tribe  who  had  repeatedly  risen  tion  was  a  failure  in  more  ways  than  one. 
against  all  foreigners,  whether  Arabs,  Not  only  was  there  no  uprising,  but  the 
Swahilis  or  Europeans.  They  had  been  Dutch  themselves  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
for  the  most  part  let  alone,  but  when  the  gusted  with  the  brutality  manifested  by 
question  of  the  railroad  came  up  it  was  De  Wet  and  Steyn,  and  are  better  satis- 
necessary  to  settle  the  question  of  pre-  fied  than  ever  with  the  victory  of  the 
dominance.  The  Nandi  rose  against  British.  There  were  numerous  reports 
every  effort  to  penetrate  i:heir  country,  through  the  week  that  General  Botha 
harassed  the  caravans,  cut  to  pieces  the  had  surrendered,  or  was  on  the  point  of 
telegraph  and  attacked  Government  ex-  surrendering.  These,  however,  have  not 
peditions.  At  last  the  English  special  been  confirmed,  and  so  far  as  appears  the 
commissioner  took  a  considerable  force  guerrilla  war  is  to  be  continued  until 
of  Indian  and  Sudanese  troops,  went  General  Kitchener  can  secure  a  large 
through  the  entire  country  and  thor-  enough  force  of  cavalry  to  make  it  im- 
oughly  subdued  the  tribe,  or  rather  the  possible  for  the  Boer  commandos  to  es- 
warlike  element  in  the  tribe.,  for  a  con-  cape.  For  a  time  there  was  great  en- 
siderable  number  of  them  had  from  the  couragement  in  London,  and  two  weeks 
beginning  been  either  neutral  or  friend-  was  announced  as  the  limit  for  the  com- 
ly.  All  this  was  accomplished  with  rel-  pletion  of  the  war.  It  is  noticeable,  how- 
atively  slight  loss,  and  now  the  entire  ever,  that  the  War  Secretary  issued  his 
section  is  safe  for  travel.  The  general  estimates  for  at  least  four  months,  and  it 
prosperity  of  the  protectorate  has  been  is  evident  that  the  Government  is  not  go- 
excellent.  The  local  revenue  already  ex-  ing  to  allow  itself  to  be  deceived  as  in  the 
ceeds  $200,000  per  annum,  and  it  is  ex-  past.  Meanwhile  Sir  Alfred  Milner  has 
pected  will  be  increased  by  $50,000  more  started  northward  to  take  up  his  new  du- 
during  the  current  year.  The  different  ties  as  Governor  of  the  Transvaal  and 
tribes  appear  to  be  exceedingly  well  dis-  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  this  is  in- 
posed  toward  the  British  Government,  terpreted  as  an  indication  that  it  will  not 
and  under  strong  pressure  the  native  be  long  before  he  will  be  able  to  make 
chiefs  are  exercising  a  better  influence  good  his  rule.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
over  their  people  than  in  years  past.  Ex-  problems  before  him  is  that  of  arranging 
periments  are  being  made  in  the  domes-  for  the  burghers  who  have  been  gathered 
ticating  of  animals,  such  as  the  African  by  General  Kitchener  into  the  towns, 
elephant  and  the  zebra,  and  in  agricul-  while  their  farms  have  been  devastated 
ture  the  advance  has  been  great,  while  so  as  to  deprive  the  Boers  of  supplies. 


In    Memory    of    Maurice    Thompson. 

By   Lloyd   Mifflin. 

HUSH  is  on  the  prairie's  endless  plain  ;  He  who  was  brother  to  the  forest  streams, 

Silence  within   the   South;    in  plashy  Followed  great  Pan,  chanting  his  wild  wood 

meads  hymn, 

The  heron,  lonely,  stands  within  her  weeds,  Lies   not  within   yon   churchyard's   lone    re 

And  all  our  woodlands  have  a  touch  of  pain.  treat; 

Farewell,  O  Singer  of  the  sylvan  strain,  By  shores  than  "  Ladon's  lilied  hanks  "  more 

Whose  tone  th'   indifferent  world  but  little  sweet, 

heeds!  In  Avalonian  valleys  strange  and  dim 

Put  by  the  syrinx  of  the  seven  reeds,  He  lingers,  lapped  in  never-ending  Dreams! 

Our  Bion  now  will  never  flute  again  !  "Norwood,"  Feb.,  1901. 
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Nature 

By  the  late  Maurice  Thompson. 

[The  following  brief  and  disconnected  paragraphs  are  taken  almost  at  random  from  the  various  prose  articles 
(  ontributed  by  Mr.  Thompson  to  The  Independent  during-  the  past  dozen  years.  Have  we  any  American  writer  who 
can  better  express  a  love  of  nature  ?  — Editor.] 

My  first  day  on  the  Tuccoa  There,  as  a  boy,  I  made  my  acquaintance 

T  nn             was  m  sPrni£>  f°r  I  remem"  with  Scott,  lying  in  the  shade  of  a  giant 

ber  that  the   dogwood   trees  plane    tree   and    following   with   heroic 

were  white  with  bloom.     Nothing  could  sympathy  the  fortunes  of  Ivanhoe  and 

be  more  delicately  pleasing  in  color  than  James   Fitz-James,  while    the    halcyons 

the  tender  blue  of  the  kingfisher,   seen  went  in  and  out  of  their  tunnels  in  the 

amid  the  snowy  sprays  of  these  flowers,  steep  clay  banks  of  the  purling  rivulet, 

overhanging  the   clear,   swift  mountain  The  Oothcaloga  and  the  Saliquoy  are  fine 

rivulet.     The  brooks  of  East  Tennessee  streams,    as     I     recall     them,     winding 

are     different     from     those     of     North  through  the  lower  hill  country  of  North 

Georgia,  in  that  they  flow  in  deep,  nar-  Georgia.       Beside    them     I    first    read 

row  channels  and  usually  over  flat  rock  Bryant,     Poe,     Longfellow,     Tennyson, 

bottoms.     Farther  north — that  is,    from  Whittier,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Emerson. 

Kentucky    to    Southern    Michigan — you  This  was  during  the  last  days  of  slavery, 

reach   the   country   of   summer   streams  when  the  Kansas  troubles  were  on  and 

where  the  brooks  meander  through  the  secession  was  beginning  to  take  shape, 

meadow  and  wood,  with  here  a  papaw  I  was  a  boy  whose  appetite  for  books 

grove  and  there  an  open  forest  pasture,  and  whose  love  for  the  freedom  of  ab- 

L   read  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  solute  solitude  were   insatiable — always 

World  "  for  the  first  time  on  the  bank  of  beside  the  streams  or  upon  them,  always 

the  Tippecanoe  River,  not  far  from  the  with  a  book  to  study, 

spot  made  historic  by  the  grandfather  of  B             I  wonder  why  our  artists  go 

the    President-elect.     It    is    a    halcyon  s     *y  .      abroad    to    loiter    along    the 

stream,  one  of  the  clearest  and  cleanest  dykes  of  Holland  or  to  study, 

little  rivers  in  the  West,  well  stocked  with  over  and  over,  the  old  fishing  villages  of 

bass;  just  the  place  for  the  fly-fisherman,  France,   while   such   towns   as   Bay    St. 

and  certainly  delightful   for    him    who  Louis,  in  our  own  land,  lie  and  dream 

loves  to  read  to  the  music  of  running  through  a  century  of  neglect.     I  looked 

water.     I  remember  Lulbegrud  in  Ken-  through  a  thinly-  set  grove  of  old  and 

tucky,  a  mill-stream  of  unusual  beauty,  mossy    live    oaks    that    covered    a    low 

flowing  through  a  hilly  fertile  country,  promontory,   and   saw  the  gulf   shining 
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beyond,  with  its  islands  and  sails,  and  I 
thought  what  a  suggestion  it  was  for 
some  genius  to  work  up. 

Goi  If  you   will   look   out   of  my 

a  Fishing  window,  as  I  do  now,  you  will 
see  violets  and  claytonias  and 
turkey  peas  shining  in  the  grass  under 
the  old  apple  tree  yonder.  It  is  all  a 
gush  of  color  out  there,  a  sweet,  fresh, 
spontaneous  expression  of  nature,  the 
pure  growth,  the  finest  phase  of  that 
chemical  wonder  which  we  call  life.  I 
am  not  going  to  sit  here  and  barter  sen- 
timent for  sentiment  and  match  theory 
with  theory  while  some  other  fellow  kills 
the  game  fish  in  the  trembling  streams. 
I  smell  woodsy  odors ;  see  yonder  how 
the  willows  shine  like  a  yellowish  green 
flame  along  the  meanderings  of  my  brook ; 
I  can't  stay  in  here  and  try  to  prove  that 
a  bass  is  not  a  fellow  being  to  be  dealt 
with  by  a  missionary  instead  of  an  angler, 
hand  me  that  fly-hook. 

This  weather  is  ripe  wine ;  it  needs  no 
stum  to  enrich  it  with  a  new  ferment ;  I 
feel  it  in  my  blood.  Yes,  I  am  going 
a-fishing,  going  to  beat  the  belted  king- 
fisher at  his  own  game,  down  yonder 
among  the  plane  trees  and  yellow  wil- 
lows; and  I  am  in  no  receptive  mood  in 
regard  to  your  preaching  on  the  subject 
of  (the  taint  of  savagery)  left  in  my 
blood.  I  like  that  taint,  I  coddle  it  and 
save  the  precious  germs  of  it  to  generate 
future  ferment  withal.  My  cheeks  get 
brown  and  my  eyes  clear  and  my  arms 
nervy  in  working  off  the  enthusiasm  en- 
gendered of  that  taint.  I  gather  aptitude 
for  thorough  rest  and  mental  activities 
and  delights  while  I  wade  and  cast  and 
play  the  good  fighters.  Every  jerk,  every 
plunge,  every  twinkle  of  bright  fin  in 
prismatic  swirls  gives  me  a  more  than 
electrical  thrill.  The  soft  lallation  of 
flowing  water,  that  tricksy,  hesitating 
profluence  of  multitudinous  liquid  sound 
— what  words  will  tell  it — that  murmur 
which  has  charmed  the  heart  of  man 
from  the  most  ancient  days,  it  fills  my 
ears,  and  I  am  going  a-fishing. 

Two        Have  you  ever  seen  two  cock 

Bluejays  blueJays  fighting  in  midair? 
There  is  a  joust  of  brilliancy ! 
They  whirl  over  and  over  so  fast  that 
they  look  like  a  blur  of  amethyst  smoke, 
shot  with  gleams  of  white  fire;  how 
their  wings  clash  and  their  bills  clack! 
Not  much  harm  is  done ;  but  I  venture 


The    Heron's 
Nest 


to  guess  that  no  two  human  prize  fight- 
ers (but  are  they  ever  human?)  can  give 
and  take  blows  so  rapidly. 

Poets  have  always  loved 
Grasshoppers     grasshoppers,    the    merry, 

long-shanked,  acute-kneed 
somersaulters,  and  have  found  inspira- 
tion of  a  very  refreshing  sort,  like  cool 
drink  at  high  noon,  while  listening  to 
their  pleasing  yet  melodious  stridula- 
tions.  Even  the  clod  (I  speak  from  ex- 
perience), feels  that  there  must  be  a 
shadowy  dividing  line  between  the 
cacophonous  and  the  canorous  (note  the 
words),  upon  which  the  cicada  sits  when 
hay  is  ripening. 

When  I  find  a  green 
heron's  nest  in  a  willow 
tree  by  the  brookside  I 
always  have  a  good  health-giving  laugh. 
Here  is  something  unconditionally  funny, 
an  ideograph  of  original  and  abso- 
lute jocundity.  A  great  pile  of  loose 
sticks,  looking  as  if  they  had  been  blown 
there  by  a  mad  dash  of  wind,  and  atop 
of  the  mass,  in  a  shallow  depression, 
beautiful  celadon  eggs  shining  like  sea 
bubbles.  It  is  a  nest  caricature  filled 
with  pathos  of  rudimentary  art. 
_.      A     -        To  the  true  angler  a  rise  is 

The   Angler        .  °  , 

always  a  surprise,  and  yet 
the  whole  business  of  fishing  is  made  up 
of  expectation  till  this  surprise  comes. 
It  is  like  reading  poetry ;  you  know  that 
a  rime  is  coming,  but  when  it  does 
come  it  sends  a  thrill  down  your  back. 
In  angling,  however,  the  riser  never 
comes  rhythmically.  Here  is  the  secret 
of  delight.  You  cast  and  cast,  fully  ex- 
pecting to  see  a  big  mouth  flash  at  the 
water's  surface  with  a  liquid  sound  and 
many  a  ring  and  a  bubble;  but  it  is  ex- 
pected in  vain,  till  you  begin  to  dream 
and  forget  to  be  alert ;  then  up  he  comes 
with  a  lunge  and  a  flip,  and  takes  you 
and  your  fly  unaware.  If  you  are  an 
angler  good  and  true,  you  strike  mechan- 
ically and  have  him  on ;  but  what  if  you 
are  a  novice?  My  friend,  you  will  be- 
lieve to  your  dying  day  that  you  lost 
the  largest  fish  that  ever  rose  to  fly.  All 
of  my  absolutely  stupendous  fishes  have 
escaped  in  just  that  way.  I  am  not  sure 
that  these  uncaught  monsters  have  not 
given  me  the  deepest  pleasure  of  angling. 

"  'Tis  better  to  have  cast  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  cast  at  all." 

But  the  actual  sport  of  angling  is  not 
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The  Hawk   and 
the    Heron 


to  be  banished  at  this  late  day  as  a  brutal 
thing.  Society  must  strike  fish  from  its 
menu  before  it  can  frown  down  the  rod 
and  reel.  Of  all  the  methods  of  taking 
fish  the  angler's  is  least  brutal  and  sav- 
age ;  in  fact,  it  is  neither  brutal  nor 
savage.  At  all  events,  the  gentlest  and 
bravest  of  men  have  always  been  en- 
thusiastic anglers.  Boys  take  to  the  rod 
(fishing  rod,  I  mean)  and  line  as  natu- 
rally as  they  take  to  the  baked  sweet  ap- 
ples and  Jersey  milk;  and  I  have  seen 
charming  women  who  could  not  resist 
the  brook's  call.  Of  course  there  is  no 
disputing  about  tastes,  and  those  from 
whom  nature  has  withheld  the  divine  joy 
of  wading  and  casting  and  making  the 
glorious  fight  with  the  rod  bent  double 
are  not  to  be  laughed  at.  Let  them  buy 
their  fish  seven  days  old  and  then  fry 
them  in  cotton-seed  oil.  Dyspepsia  is 
said  to  be  a  prime  factor  of  civilization ; 
but  a  broiled  bass  just  out  of  the  water 
is  a  bit  of  savage  luxury  not  to  be  waived 
by  a  healthy  genius. 

The  little  hawk  struck 
its  victim  with  a  muffled 
thud  peculiarly  disagree- 
able and  murderous.  When  I  looked 
around  both  birds  were  tumbling  over 
and  over  in  the  air ;  but  the  brutal  clutch 
of  the  hawk  held  well,  and  they  did  not 
fall  to  the  ground  together,  as  I  at  first 
thought  they  would.  By  a  sidewise  mo- 
tion the  hawk,  having  discovered  me  the 
moment  I  moved,  began  bearing  his  prey 
toward  a  thick  part  of  the  wood.  It  was 
slow  going,  the  heron  being  a  heavy  load 
besides  struggling  desperately,  and  with 
a  woodman's  quick  eye  I  saw  my  oppor- 
tunity^ I  did  not  get  upon  my  feet; 
but,  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  I  drew 
my  bow  hastily,  yet  taking  all  care  with 
my  aim.  You  remember  what  Mrs. 
Browning  has  to  say : 

"  The  perfect  archer  calls  the  deer  his  own 
While  yet  the  shaft  is  whistling." 

I  let  drive  at  the  hawk  when  for  a  mo- 
ment it  was  almost  stationary  in  the  air, 
and  as  the  arrow  left  the  stream  I  felt 
the  perfect  accuracy  of  my  shot.  The 
distance  was  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
yards,  the  flight  of  the  shaft  almost  in- 
stantaneous;  moreover,  there  was  no 
whistling;  that  is  a  poet's  word,  not  an 
archer's;  an   arrow   of  mine   never   vet 


The  Rattlesnake's 
Song 


has  whistled.  Just  a  keen  but  soft 
whisper,  and  a  stroke  followed  by  a  scat- 
tering of  feathers. 

.        With  imagining  how  easy  it 
„      .  would  be  to — but,  no,  didn't 

Butcher  -  £   ^  T 

a  reader  of  The  Independ- 
ent the  other  day  write  to  me  and  most 
explicitly  called  me  a  "  bloodthirsty  bird 
butcher,"  and  other  appropriate  and  ex- 
tremely decorative  names?  Ah,  well, 
these  be  strange  days,  when  a  peace  con- 
gress adjourns  to  give  room  for  extended 
military  operations  and  the  building  of 
war  ships,  when  reports  of  battles  thrill 
the  world's  ears,  and  when  a  poor  natu- 
ralist may  not  even  shoot  a  bird !  A 
flabby  time,  a  flabby  time.  Let  us  have 
a  game  of  mumblepeg. 

One  who  has  never 
heard  the  rattlesnake's 
song — for  I  must  call 
it  that — can  form  no  just  idea  of  its 
strangeness  and  power.  In  volume  and 
pitch  not  much  beyond  the  tremulous 
rasping  of  a  grasshoper,  it  is  a  sound  not 
to  be  forgotten  or  mistaken  after  it  has 
once  touched  the  ear.  There  is  a  quality 
in  it  as  distinct  as  the  zest  of  a  fruit,  as 
memorable  as  the  fragrance  of  sassafras, 
and  as  terrible  as  a  first  glimpse  of  death. 
j-.--.  ,  In  a  thicket  on  a  mountain  side 
s     .  I  once  saw  a  man  kill  a  rattle- 

snake. He  beat  the  life  out 
of  it  with  a  club,  and  then  continued  the 
pounding  until  it  was  mangled  beyond 
recognition.  When  I  remonstrated  he 
said  his  say  in  seven  very  significant 
words : 

"  Ye  cayn't  kill  a  rattlesnake  too  dead." 

And  all  the  while  a  pour- 
"  Scorching  "      ing  sound   delighted  me, 

the  noise  of  my  wheel  in 
the  crackling  dust  of  the  road.  As  for 
myself,  I  was  flying.  No  part  of  me 
touched  the  ground.  My  feet  were  as 
wings  whipping  the  air  in  perfect  circles. 
The  hedge  on  my  left  and  the  wire  fence 
on  my  right,  flitting  backward,  had 
sparrows  and  kingbirds  and  shrikes  held 
up  for  me  to  get  a  glimpse  of.  They 
looked  frightened,  those  birds ;  but  be- 
fore they  could  move  I  whisked  past 
them  ;  even  the  little  sparrow-hawk,  taken 
unaware,  barely  lifted  his  brown  pinions 
at  me,  and  I  flickered  in  the  distance 
while  he  was  yet  just  mounting.     A  small 
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boy  in  a  rustic  work  dress  and  bearing  „.  .  The  day  was  not  cold;  but  the 
a  long-handled  hoe  on  his  shoulder  came  F].  ,  wind  and  the  gray  clouds  threat- 
meeting  me,  gazing  as  he  trudged.  Evi-  ened  rain,  while  the  ground  hesi- 
dently  his  thoughts  were  envious  of  my  tated  between  a  brittle  frost  crust  and  a 
whirling  and  gleaming;  he  would  have  hint  of  mud  in  exposed  places.  My  first 
fain  been  in  my  seat  while  I  carried  the  glimpse  of  bird-life  (why  walk  out  if 
hoe ;  he  longed  to  whirl  and  gleam.  This  you  cannot  see  birds?)  was  a  flash  of 
touched  me  with  a  vague  sense  of  re-  blue  where  a  jay  swung  itself,  chattering 
gret.  I  was  ashamed  to  dash  by  him  like  three  women,  through  an  inverted 
and  leave  him  unhappy ;  but  I  could  not  parabola  from  one  tre  to  another.  This 
stop,  and  the  next  moment  I  was  glad  brought  up  a  fact  over  which  my  fancy 
of  it  when  that  boy  yelled  after  me:  played  for  a  while.  Birds  rarely,  if 
"  Get  ther',  Eli,  ef  ye  kin  !  "  Thus  he  re-  ever,  fly  straight  when  going  between  two 
warded  my  twinge  of  sympathy  and  re-  perches.  The  line  of  movement  is  a 
versed  the  poles  of  my  regard.  One  of  trajectory  with  its  curved  ends  bending 
the  sweetest  accessories  when  you  go  a  skyward.  One  would,  in  the  abstract, 
wheeling  in  the  country  roads  is  the  expect  just  the  contrary  motion ;  that  is, 
dreamy  voice  from  the  clover  on  either  a  slight  upward  arch,  the  camber  of 
hand.  Even  in  August  and  September  which  would  give  the  bird  an  easy  de- 
the  meadow  lark  sings,  while  he  sits  on  scent  upon  the  alighting  point.  I 
the  purple  top  of  an  iron  weed,  and  his  thought  of  this  subject  during  my  walk, 
breast  fairly  flames  in  the  sunlight  as  and  gave  close  attention  to  the  flight 
the  wind  swings  him  to  and  fro.     You  of  each  bird  I  saw. 

may  have  your  theatres,  your  clubs,  your  .  You  shall  not  force  me  to 
lectures,  stuffy  studios,  your  hot  gal-  *  ,ln  e  overstate  the  comforts  of 
leries,  your  scrambling  jam  in  the  streets,  this  Gulf  Coast;  the  hotels 
but  give  me  my  open  country  and  my  are  not  palaces  ;  but  they  are  good  enough 
meadow  lark — and  my  bow.  for  me  and  for  you,  too,  if  you  have  the 
The  A  large  and  invigorating  phi-  good,  hard  sense  to  care  more  for  cli- 
Weather  losophy  is  that  suspended  be-  mate  and  all  out  of  doors  than  for  dress 
tween  the  blue  sky  and  the  parade  and  embroidered  napkins.  When 
green  earth.  We  call  it  space ;  but  it  is  I  come  here  I  expect  nothing  but  excel- 
a  sea  to  bathe  in  and  be  washed  clean,  lent,  plain  fare,  a  very  cheap  looking 
The  stars  sing  in  it,  poetry  flows  through  but  airy  room  and  a  moderate  charge  to 
it,  high  aims  shine  at  all  distances  from  pay  at  the  week's  end.  And  I  work, 
horizon  to  horizon ;  and  it  is  a  poor  soul  work  like  a  millhand,  at  my  pine-board 
that  cannot  catch  the  meaning  of  all  its  table,  for  four  or  five  hours ;  then  after 
wide,  sweet  room.  Winter  or  summer,  luncheon  I  grab  a  French  book  and  go 
spring  or  autumn,  the  weather  sets  the  out  among  the  fig  orchards,  the  rose  gar- 
pace  of  life  if  we  but  know  how  to  catch  dens  and  the  mocking  birds, 
the  step.  Happy  is  the  future  of  that  Th  Q  .  A  huge  owl  lit  on  the  black- 
young  person  who  turns  from  conven-  jack  tree  near  the  tent,  just 
tional  discontent  to  the  natural  enjoy-  as  I  was  ready  to  get  into  my  blanketed 
ment  of  what  the  universe  distills  upon  hammock.  He  looked  monstrous,  exag- 
an  open  and  sane  mind.  u  L'ame  qui  gerated  by  the  liquid  sky  behind  him. 
loge  la  philosophic"  says  Montaigne,  His  ear  feathers  were  like  two  excla- 
"  doibt  par  sa  sente  rendre  sain  encore  le  mation  points  when  he  hoo-hooed  with  a 
corps."  One  who  comes  to  us  with  the  sepulchral  chest  voice.  Half-clothed  as 
joy  of  health  in  his  nerves  and  the  sweets  I  was,  I  got  my  bow  in  hand  and  let  go 
of  nature's  wild  breath  upon  his  lips  is  a  whishing  arrow  at  him.  Hit  him. 
an  incarnate  blessing.  The  philosophy  Have  been  refeathering  some  of  my 
in  his  soul  is  the  same  as  that  which  shafts  from  his  brindled  wings, 
hangs  a  scarf  of  amethyst  on  the  moun-  Q  A  pair  of  blackbirds  were  in 
tain ;  his  bodily  health  is  like  the  vigor  l  .  the  blue-grass  under  my  trees, 
of  a  plant  in  spring;  his  speech  is  fra-  hunting  worms  and  beetles  for 
grance.  Let  us  go  out  of  doors,  and  when  their  young.  Clufts  of  violets,  claytonias 
we  come  in  let  us  bring  the  weather  and  and  windflowers  shook  as  if  in  a  dream 
not  be  ashamed  of  it.  of  living.     I  kicked  some  leaves  of  manu- 
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script  lying  on  the  floor  near  my  toes 
and  spitefully  shoved  the  inkstand  to  a 
far  corner  of  my  desk.  Observe  the 
lilies,  and  the  birds,  and  the  trees;  they 
do  not  fag  themselves ;  they  are  provided 
for.  Yes,  I  observe.  In  grim  revolt  I 
sprang  across  the  room  to  where  stood 
my  bow  and  quiver  in  a  corner.  I  would 
observe  that  bird  over  the  pile  of  an  ar- 
row. What  right  had  it  to  be  making 
wounds  in  my  maple  ?  I  chuckled  while 
stringing  the  bow  and  putting  on  my 
shooting  gloves.  Caveat  picas! 
R  ,1   found  an  hour's  nap  in  an 

pi  outdoor  hammock  the  best  pos- 

sible preparation  for  physical 
exercise  after  hard  mental  work.  If  I 
have  sat  down  to  my  desk  at  nine  in  the 
morning  and  have  wrought  vigorously 
until  half  past  twelve,  I  get  up  feeling 
quite  exhausted  and  hungry.  A  light 
luncheon  prepares  me  for  my  siesta,  from 
which  I  go  almost  directly  to  gentle  mus- 
cular movement,  gradually  increasing  it 
to  my  satisfaction.  This  works  well, 
provided  I  vary  the  scene  and  the  form 
of  the  exercise.  In  summer  I  go  fly- 
fishing, in  the  bass  streams  near  my  sum- 
mer home,  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
spending  a  half-day  at  constant  wading 
and  casting.  Other  afternoons  are  given 
to  archery  in  some  pleasant  wood,  where 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  study  the  birds, 
or  I  drive  with  my  family,  or  "  take  a 
spin,"  as  the  wheelmen  say.  Nor  am  I 
above  boxing  a  furious  round  with  my 
stalwart  son — all  of  which,  taken  as  mere 
personal  gossip,  is  not  interesting;  but, 
weighed  as  evidence,  it  has  its  value 
when  we  are  discussing  rational  exercise 
for  the  recreation  of  the  brain-worker. 

I  hear  and   read   much  of  vacations ; 


personally,  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
them.  Outings  I  take  at  every  oppor- 
tunity ;  but  never  a  vacation.  1  work 
every  day,  winter  and  summer,  no  mat- 
ter where  I  am ;  and  I  play  every  day. 
If  I  slip  away  furtively  to  a  lonely  wood 
for  a  week  or  so  with  archery,  my  writ- 
ing materials  go  there,  too ;  and  each  day 
sees  its  studies  made,  its  notes,  its 
sketches,  its  finished  wrork  for  whatever 
demand  is  most  pressing.  If  I  go  South 
in  winter,  my  work  goes  on  the  same 
train,  and  returns  with  me  in  the  spring. 
_^    0        _,  I   have   dissected    hun- 

The  Song  Power      _-       .         ,    .  .    ,  .,, 

r  _.  ,  dreds  of  birds  with  a 

of  Birds  .  ...... 

view  to  familiarizing 
myself  with  the  details  of  what  may  be 
called  their  vocal  anatomy.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  syrinx  valve  does  not  give  the 
scng  power.  A  butcher  bird  has  a  better 
syrinx  than  a  mocking  bird.  A  cuckoo 
is  a  great  singer,  if  a  syrinx  may  decide, 
and  no  bird  has  a  finer  vocal  apparatus 
than  the  English  sparrow,  according  to 
McGillivray's  way  of  measuring.  Song 
is  first  in  the  nature  of  the  bird  and  next 
it  is  the  use  made  of  the  glottis.  All 
birds  can  pucker  their  mouths,  but  not 
all  can  whistle  sweetly  and  well. 

The  Last  Words    of  the  T  *m  going  to  a 

Last  of   Mr.  Thompson's  quiet      place      On 

Prose    Articles    in  "  The  the     Gulf     Coast 

Independent,"    Wri  1 1  e  n  wnere  I  can  work 

Just  Before  His  Illness  e^ry     ^     and 

play  half  the  time.  It  is  an  unlimited 
inspiration  to  feel  the  wind  come  up  from 
behind  the  ridge  of  warm,  blue  sea. 
Elbow  room  and  freedom  from  howling 
blizzard  and  high-drifting  snow  reas- 
sure me.  Who  can  write  happily  and 
with  enthusiasm  when  from  his  window 
he  cannot  see  gulls  and  pelicans? 


If    Love    Has    Share. 

By  Margaret  Crawford  Jackson. 


IT  matters  not  how  keen  the  cold, 
That  storm  and  ice  unite  to  chill, 
If  in  a  heart  love  keeps  his  hold 
And  makes  it  summer  at  his  will  ; 
While  in  a  barren  life  he  still 

Springs  beautiful  and  unaware ; 
No  winter  of  despair  may  kill, 
If  love  has  share. 


It  matters  not  if  on  the  brow 
A  frosty  finger  time  shall  lay. 

If  in  the  heart  love's  faithful  vow 
Renewed  is  from  day  to  day ; 

If  love,  the  artist,  mold  the  clay. 
He  graves  perpetual  youth,   and   care 

Deprives  of  power,  annuls  his  sway, 
If  love  has  share. 

New  York  City. 


Under  Edward  the  Seventh. 

By  Justin  McCarthy,   M  P. 

THE  number  of  Punch  just  pub-  been  assured  that  while  his  face  looks 
Hshed  has  an  appropriate  car-  thin  and  worn  his  movements  and  his 
toon  by  Linley  Sambourne,  who  manner  give  no  suggestion  of  any  phys- 
has  lately  succeeded  to  the  place  of  Sir  ical  illness  and  certainly  convey  no 
John  Tenniel,  which  is  called  "  Their  threat  of  any  break-down.  It  was  very 
Majesties/'  and  has  a  line  of  large  print  commonly  remarked  among  those  who 
underneath  announcing  that  "  The  King  were  present  at  the  ceremonial  opening 
accompanied  by  the  Queen  opens  Par-  of  Parliament  on  Thursday  that  the 
liament  Thursday,  February  14th."  The  King's  voice  was  in  splendid  condition, 
artist  anticipated  events,  for  the  number  and  that  he  read  the  Royal  speech  pre- 
of  Punch  was  published  on  the  day  just  pared  for  him  in  strong,  clear  tones, 
before  that  of  the  opening  of  Parlia-  which  easily  filled  every  part  of  the  great 
ment,  but  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne's  sketch  chamber.  The  ceremonial  of  Thursday 
illustrates  the  thought  which  was  occu-  had  to  my  mind  something  grotesque  and 
pying  the  minds  of  all  who  take  any  in-  barbaric  in  its  antique  and  gorgeous  pa- 
terest  in  the  events  of  passing  history,  geantry,  every  one  of  the  leading  per- 
The  drawing  is  excellent  in  every  sense,  nonages  standing  forth  bedizened  in  sym- 
and  the  likenesses  are  extremely  good,  bolic  garments,  which  it  would  have  re- 
that  of  the  new  Queen,  the  Queen  Con-  quired  the  aid  of  the  Heralds  College  to 
sort  who  was  until  the  other  day  Prin-  understand.  "  The  English,"  said  Rich- 
cess  of  Wales,  being  rendered  with  gen-  ard  Cobden,  "  are  the  Chinese  of  Eu- 
uine  artistic  grace  which  does  justice  to  rope."  The  same  thought  must  have 
the  face  and  figure  of  its  very  graceful  come  up  to  the  minds  of  some  at  least 
original.  To  many  of  those  who  look  who  saw  or  read  of  the  bewildering  and 
upon  the  drawing  the  thought  will  nat-  many-tinted  processions  and  ceremonials 
urally  arise  that  the  new  King  has  an  of  Thursday  last. 

ally  of  inestimable  value  in  the  person  Londoners  must  by  this  time  begin  to 
of  his  Queen  Consort.  The  Princess  of  feel  that  they  have  been  rather  overdone 
Wales,  as  she  so  lately  was,  made  her-  with  processions  and  ceremonials  of 
self  popular  with  every  order  of  society,  late,  and  will  be  relieved  when  life  set- 
Her  helping  hand  was  given  to  every  ties  down  again  into  its  quiet  and  corn- 
project,  and  to  every  organization  which  mon  ways.  The  King's  speech  was  very 
had  to  do  with  the  work  of  charity,  with  long,  and  contained  nothing  in  particu- 
the  promotion  of  art,  letters  and  science,  lar.  It  held  out  the  usual  promises 
with  the  education  of  the  poor  and  the  about  legislation  to  deal  with  the  hous- 
protection  of  the  lowly,  with  the  diffu-  ing  of  the  poor,  with  the  conditions  of 
sion  of  good  will  and  of  peace  wherever  the  land  tenure  system  in  Ireland,  and 
her  gentle  influence  could  prevail.  I  can  with  the  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  in- 
remember  seeing  her  marriage  proces-  toxicating  liquors.  On  this  latter  sub- 
sion  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  yesterday,  ject  I  shall  have  a  little  more  to  say  pres- 
and  it  seems  quite  marvelous  to  me  to  ently.  The  passages  in  the  Royal  speech 
think  of  the  number  of  years  that  have  which  refer  to  the  South  African  war 
passed  between  that  time  and  this  and  to  have  been  sharply  criticised  by  most  of 
see  how  little  effect  they  have  had  in  the  Liberal  newspapers ;  but,  of  course, 
withering  the  physical  charms  of  her  who  the  criticisms  apply  to  the  King's  min- 
is now  Queen  Consort.  isters  who  prepared  the  speech  and  not 
There  have  been  some  alarming  ru-  to  the  King  who  delivered  it.  Indeed 
mors  lately  about  the  health  of  the  King,  the  delivery  of  the  speech  was  the  best 
but  I  have  spoken  during  the  last  few  thing  about  it. 

days  with  several  persons  who  have  seen  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  reign  of 

him  since  his  mother's  death,  and  I  have  the  new  King  is  to  see  a  fresh  and  most 
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important  effort  made  for  the  promotion  the  brewer  or  the  distiller,  and   has  to 
of  some  legislative  action  in  the  cause  of  bestow  his  vote  according  to  the  direc- 
temperance.     A    series   of   public   meet-  lion  given  to  him  by  his  master.     Now 
ings,  or  rather  conferences,  has  just  been  the  powerful  brewers  and  distillers  are 
held  in  Manchester,  in  which  Lord  Peel,  generally  on   the  Tory   side  of  politics, 
lately  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com-  and  the  present  Government  has  there- 
mons,  took  a  leading  part  for  the  pur-  fore  a  good  deal  to  thank  them  for.     The 
pose  of  devising  and  deciding  upon  some  late  Liberal  government  owed  its  over- 
course  of  action   to   be   taken   with   the  throw  mainly  to  the  trade  hostility,  which 
view  of  compelling  the  Conservative  gov-  was  created  by  the  earnest  efforts  of  Sir 
ernment   to   show  a   little  more   interest  William  Harcourt,  to  introduce  a  scheme 
than  it  has  lately  been   showing  in  the  of   legislation   which   would   have   inter- 
work  of  temperance  reform.     Lord  Peel,  fered  with  the  profits  of  the  liquor  trade, 
since  he  released  himself   from  the  la-  Lord    Peel,    who,   as    I    have   said,    was 
borious    duties   of   the    Speaker's   office,  President  of  the  Commission  to  inquire 
has  been   devoting  himself  unweariedly  into  the  whole  subject,  drew  up  with  his 
to  the  consideration   and  the  promotion  own  hand  a  minority  report,  as  it  was 
of   legislative   measures   to    combat   the  called — a    report   embodying   the   views 
increase     of     drunkenness     throughout  and  recommendations  of  those  members 
these  islands.     Some  few  years  ago  Lord  of  the   Commission   who   thought   with 
Peel  presided  as  chairman  of  a  Royal  him.     There  was  nothing  extravagant  or 
Commission,    which    was    appointed    to  even  immoderate,  there  was  nothing  un- 
make inquiry  into  the  whole  subject.  The  practicable    or    fanciful    in    the    recom- 
Commission   could  not  agree  upon  any  mendations  of  Lord  Peel.     He  is  not  a 
plan  of  legislation,  and,  in  fact,  the  ma-  fanatical  teetotaler ;  he  is,  in  fact,  not  a 
jority  of  its  members  were  opposed  to  all  teetotaler  at  all,  and  is  not  the  man  to  in- 
legislation    which  could  by  any  possibil-  dulge  in  any  hope  of  making  everybody 
ity  be  made  effective  in  dealing  with  this  sober  by  act  of  Parliament,  but  he  is  a 
growing  national   evil.     I   am   only   re-  man  of  earnest  purpose,  of  great  intel- 
peating  what  was  openly  said  at  the  time,  lect,     and    of     comprehensive     practical 
that  the  majority  of  the  Commission  was  knowledge,  and  he  has  long  been  con- 
made  up  of  men  who  were  more  or  less  vinced  that  our  legislative  way  of  deal- 
under  the  influence  of  the  great  capital-  ing  with  the  drink  traffic  is  doing  all  that 
ists  by  whom  the  country  is  supplied  with  legislation  can  do  to  make  us  a  drunken 
intoxicating  drinks.  I  do  not  believe  that  people   by  act  of  Parliament.     His  ob- 
any  of  the  great  commercial  and  indus-  ject  is  to  bring  about  a  system  of  legisla- 
trial   trusts   of   which   you   complain   so  tion  which  shall  discourage  and  not  en- 
much  in  the  United  States  can  possibly  courage    drunkenness,    which    shall    put 
have   more   influence   than   is    exercised  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  drunkard 
here  in  England  by  the  brewers  of  beer  and  of  those  wTho  tempt  him  to  spend  his 
and   the   distillers  of  whisky.     A  great  money  in  drink,  which  shall  prevent  the 
brewer  of  beer  or  a  great   distiller  of  sale  of  drink  to  children,  and  shall  de- 
whisky  is  certain  in  England  to  be  raised  clare  it  a  perilous   responsibility   for  a 
to  the  peerage.     I   could  name  several  public-house  keeper  to  make  his  place  of 
men  who  are  members  of  the  House  of  business  a  curse  to  the  neighborhood.  Of 
Lords  at  present,  and  who  have  acquired  late  the  campaign  in  South  Africa  and 
that    dignified    position    merely    because  the  troubles  in  China  have  absorbed  pub- 
they   or    their    fathers    were    successful  lie  attention,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
manufacturers    of    intoxicating    liquors  easy  to  get  a  hearing  for  any  mere  proj- 
and   having   acquired   vast   fortunes   by  ect  of  domestic  reform,   for   any  proj- 
that  industry  made  lavish  public  expend-  ect  which  had  only  to  do  with  the  health, 
iture  of  money  in  the  patronage  of  pop-  the  happiness  and  the  lives  of  the  popu- 
ular  charities,  and  thus  advertised  them-  lation  here  at  home.     Now,  however,  the 
selves  as  public  benefactors.     The  liquor  great  conferences  at  Manchester  have  de- 
trade  is  an  organization  of  immense  im-  cided  that  energetic  action  is  to  be  taken 
portance   in   all   Parliamentary   contests,  at  once,  and  we  may,  therefore,  expect 
for  the  public-house  keeper  is  in  the  vast  that  the   present   session   of   Parliament 
majority  of  cases  a  mere  dependent  on  will  see  a  resolute  effort  made  by  the  re- 
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forming  party  to  force  the  whole  subject 
on  the  attention  of  the  Government. 
Perhaps  I  need  hardly  tell  my  American 
readers  that  Lord  Peel  is  son  of  the  great 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  one  of  the  foremost 
statesmen  and  Parliamentary  orators 
who  made  illustrious  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

Some  of  us  have  lately  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  chance  of  reading  Mr. 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  life  of  "  Oliver 
Cromwell."  The  book  is  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  yet  had  a  circula- 
tion in  this  country.  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  copy,  and  I  have  been 
reading  it  lately  with  deep  interest  and 
with  a  thorough  admiration  for  the  im- 
partiality which  the  author  has  shown 
in  his  study  of  the  man  and  of  the  times. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  literary  style  is  always 
clear,  direct  and  strong,  and  it  is  pic- 
turesque and  brilliant  whenever  the 
events  of  the  story  he  has  to  tell  give  oc- 
casion for  picturesqueness  and  brilliancy. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  naturally  an  admirer  of 
Cromwell — a  biographer  who  was  not  an 
admirer  would  be  hardly  qualified  for 
success  in  such  a  task.  But  he  is  not  a 
hero-worshiper,  and  he  can  show  us 
where  Cromwell  was  wrong  as  fairly  as 
he  can  show  us  where  Cromwell  was 
right.  Any  fellow  countryman  of  my 
own  who  reads  the  book,  will,  I  am  sure, 
agree  with  me  that  no  Irish  Nationalist 
could  condemn  more  sternly  than  Mr. 
Roosevelt  does  the  dealings  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  with  the  people  of  Ireland.  I 
have  no  idea  of  attempting  here  anything 
like  a  review  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  book, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  has  long  before 
this  been  a  subject  of  review  in  all  your 
leading  journals  and  magazines.  My 
purpose  is  only  to  let  you  know  as  a 
piece  of  news  that  some  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean  have  been  lucky  enough  to 
get  hold  of  the  book,  and  have  been 
studying  it  with  pleasure  and  with  profit. 

Among  the  new  books  which  are  talked 


of  just  now  is  a  novel  called  "  The  Lost 
Land,"  by  Miss  Julia  M.  Crottie,  a 
young  writer  to  whose  promising  work  I 
have  alredy  called  the  attention  of  my 
readers  in  The  Independent.  The  story 
announces  itself  as  "  A  Tale  of  a  Crom- 
wellian  Irish  Town,"  being  the  auto- 
biography of  Miss  Annita  Lombard, 
1 780- 1 797.  This  novel  has  a  curious  his- 
tory of  its  own.  It  was  the  first  com- 
plete work  of  the  authoress,  altho  it 
only  appears  in  print  now  when  the  an 
thoress  has  already  established  a  decided 
literary  success.  This  book,  when  writ- 
ten, was  shown  to  a  lady  friend  of  Miss 
Crottie,  who  took  it  away  with  her  to 
read,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  au- 
thoress sent  it  for  inspection  to  a  London 
publisher.  What  happened  then?  The 
publisher  lost  the  manuscript.  No  trace 
of  it  could  be  discovered.  Miss  Crottie 
heroically  went  to  work  again  and  re- 
wrote the  whole  book.  The  new  manu- 
script was  then  sent  to  the  editor  of  a 
London  magazine — and,  yes,  I  am  not 
jesting,  it  is  quite  true,  the  second  man- 
uscript was  also  lost,  and  has  never  been 
recovered.  Only  think  of  it,  ye  young 
beginners  in  the  work  of  novel  writing, 
only  think  what  your  feelings  would  be 
if  the  novel  which  you  had  written  out 
twice  over  was  lost  each  time  it  was  sent 
to  a  possible  publisher.  Miss  Crottie 
must,  on  the  second  failure,  have  felt  for 
a  time  something  very  like  despair.  She 
bore  up,  however,  and,  yielding  to  the 
urgency  of  two  or  three  friends,  she  went 
to  work  again,  wrote  out  her  book  for  the 
third  time,  and  behold,  at  last,  Mr.  Fisher 
Unwin,  the  eminent  London  publisher, 
has  given  it  to  the  world  in  a  handsome 
and  finely  printed  volume.  '  The  Lost 
Land  "  has  not  been  absolutely  lost  after 
all.  I  have  known  a  good  deal  about 
books  and  their  authors  in  my  time,  but  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  became  acquainted 
with  so  strange  a  story  in  its  way  as  that 
which  I  have  just  told  to  my  readers  and 
for  the  authenticity  of  which  I  can  vouch. 

London,  England. 


The  Church  and  the  Social   Problem. 

By  Professor  Albion  W.   Small,   Ph.D., 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

AFTER  the  general   propositions   in  will  simultaneously  and  equally  realize  a 

my  paper  of  last  week,  a  few  more  need  of  what  the  churches  supply  than 

specific  points  may  be  pertinent.  that  the  same  people  will  at  the   same 

First,  we  must  not  quarrel  with  the  time  and  with  the  same  energy  want  a 
apparently  profane  tendency  of  most  drink  of  water,  or  a  bath,  or  a  mustard 
people  to  judge  the  churches  by  the  cni  plaster.  We  ought  not  to  wonder  that 
bono  standard.  It  is  notorious  that  peo-  just  as  there  is  natural  selection  among 
pie  are  tending  rapidly  into  the  same  plants  and  animals,  and  sexual  selection 
mental  attitude  toward  the  churches  among  beasts  and  men,  and  social  selec- 
which  they  maintain  toward  the  streets,  tion  among  groups  of  persons,  so  then: 
the  newspapers,  the  department  stores,  is  what  may  be  called  devotional  selec- 
or  the  places  of  amusement.  That  is,  tion,  which  culls  out  some  persons  with 
all  the  institutions  of  life,  the  churches  responsiveness  to  what  the  churches  of- 
included,  are  regarded  as  means  to  ends,  fer,  leaving  many  other  persons  unse- 
They  cease  to  rank  as  ends  unto  them-  lected  because  their  interests  attract  them 
selves.  They  wield  no  authority.  They  in  other  directions.  We  may  take  it  for 
exert  no  prerogative.  They  command  granted  that  when  men  all  come  to  lead 
no  attention.  They  compel  no  obedience,  a  fully  rounded  life,  earnest,  formal  wor- 
They  are  worth  what  they  are  worth  in  ship  will  have  its  place  reserved.  Mean- 
producing  results.  If  we  feel  a  need  while  few  men  have  attained  to  well 
which  a  church  supplies,  we  use  the  rounded  life.  The  mission  of  the 
church  to  satisfy  that  want  just  as  we  churches  is  to  lead  as  many  people  as  pos- 
would  use  a  museum,  or  a  bank,  or  a  sible,  as  far  as  possible,  into  completeness 
hotel.  If  the  churches  offer  nothing  that  of  life  in  the  devotional  realm.  Wor- 
rinds  us  and  helps  us,  we  get  our  satisfac-  ship,  as  we  have  described  it,  is  the  ex- 
tion  elsewhere  or  not  at  all.  This  tend-  ercise  in  which  the  church  finds  its  es- 
ency  is  not  necessarily  in  evidence  among  pecial  means  of  influence.  The  fact  that 
the  constant  attendants,  who  may  be  comparatively  few  care  to  worship,  or 
treated  as  the  working  force  of  the  respect  worship,  or  know  the  uses  of 
church.  It  has  all  degrees  of  strength,  worship,  constitutes  the  real  church 
from  just  enough  to  make  attendance  ir-  problem.  How  may  we  bring  the  need 
regular  to  complete  exclusion  of  the  of  worship  home  to  the  hearts  of  more 
church  from  calculation  among  those  people,  and  the  practice  of  worship  into 
whom  the  working  force  ought  to  reach,  the  habit  of  more  people?     If  men  would 

In  order  to  form  a  respectable  judg-  worship    more    and    better    they    would 

ment  of  the  relation  of  churches  to  the  solve  social  problems  more  securely,  and 

social  problem,  we  must  adjust  our  love  to    that    extent    the    solicitude    of    the 

and  veneration  for  the  church  to  the  fact  churches  may  and  must  look  beyond  the 

that,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  this  util-  failure  to  worship,  and  weigh  its  conse- 

itarian  attitude  toward  the  church  is  log-  quences.     The  primary  responsibility  of 

ically    and    morally    sound.     "  Ye    shall  the  churches,  however,  is  with  this  rad- 

know  them  by  their  fruits  "  is  the  neces-  ical  task  of  developing  and  satisfying  the 

sary  final  form  of  estimating  all  things,  need  of  worship. 

We  do  and  must  appraise  the  value  of  the  Third,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  those 

church  to  us  in  terms  of  what  we  think  who  fail  to  worship  with  the  churches 

it  does  for  us.  are  necessarily  going  to  the  devil.  They 

Second,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  may  be  progressing  toward  the  thing  to 
people  will  appreciate  the  value  of  wor-  which  worship  leads  by  finding  the  real- 
ship.  It  is  no  more  to  be  anticipated  that  ities  and  harmonies  of  life  to  some  ex- 
all  the  people  in  one  of  our  communities  tent  in  other  ways.     Taking  for  granted 
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that  what  the  churches  offer  is  necessary  amiss.     We  do  not,  therefore,  enjoy  as 

to  all  round  completion  of  life,  may  we  high  social  standing  as  we  should,  and 

not  sec  not  only  that  large  proportions  of  -we  credit  some  of  our  chagrin  to  pure 

people  arc  obviously  not   al   a   stage  of  zeal  for  social  solutions.     Many  of  thi 

self-realization    to    assimilate    what    the  pious  regrets  are  merely  pangs  of  mosl 

churches  offer,  but  that  they  actually  get  unsanctified  pride.     The  churches  would 

some  of  the  results  or  elements  of  wor-  do    more    to    solve    social    problems    if 

ship  more  or  less  indirectly,  more  or  less  church  workers  thought  more  about  their 

diluted,  from  other  sources  ?     The  large-  proper  work  and  less  about  the  margin 

ness  of  life,  the  relative  values  of  things,  between  the  worth  of  the  work  and  the 

the  meaning  of  fellow  men,  the  necessity  world's  rating  of  it. 

of  God,  the  interpretation  of  life  in  terms  Fifth.  With   all    this    insistence    upon 

of  God — all  these  come  to  men  in  frag-  the  essential  function  of  the  Church,  we 

ments  through  reading,  lectures,  enter-  must  remember   that  the  churches  have 

tainments,   trade   assemblies,   or   the   in-  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  social  situation, 

cidents  of  their  daily  pursuits.     Life  is,  in  which  strict  observance  of  the  ideal 

after  all,   the  most  direct   revelation  of  division  of  church  functions  from  other 

life.     Life  must  necessarily  be  the  final  social  functions  is  neither  desirable  nor 

test  of  all  other  revelations  of  life.  Life  possible.       The  church  that  simply  wor- 

is  the  most  natural  means  of  correcting  ships  is  in  danger  of  vitiating  the  qual- 

and  exalting  and  completing  life.     The  ity  of  its  worship.       Not  faith  only,  but 

fragmentary  and  artificial  means  that  be-  worship  without  works  is  dead.     Ideally 

long  specifically  in  the  churches  are  nee-  the  work  that  belongs  with  worship  is 

essarily  indirect  and  relative.     They  do  the    duty   of    individuals,   either    alone 

not  suit  all  needs.     They  are  not  equally  or     in     other     organizations     specially 

adapted  to  all  times  and  to  all  persons,  adapted  to  the  specific  task.     Practical- 

and  to  all  the  wants  of  persons.     Men  ly  many  things  that  men  who  know  how 

may  and  do,  without  accepting  the  help  to  worship  ought  to  do  will  go  undone, 

of   the   church,    progress    somewhat   to-  unless  the  churches  bring  to  bear  their 

ward  the  very  good  which  the  most  per-  organization  to  get  them  done.     This  is 

feet  worship  would  help  them  to  reach,  merely  an  incident  of  imperfect  socializa- 

This   is   not  a   detraction   from   the   im-  tion.     What  a  given  church  ought  to  do 

portance  of  the  Church,  any  more  than  in    the    way    of    enterprises    popularly 

remarking   that   street   boys   get   knowl-  known  as  "  social  effort  "  is  a  question  of 

edge,  tho  they  never  go  to  school  is   a  detail  which  the  circumstances  of  each 

disparagement  of  education.       Our  life  case  must  settle. 

processes  go  on  in  many  ways.  Men  who  Sixth.  Sanity  in  the  churches  will 
will  not  use  the  church  may  not  be  ad-  emphasize  before  all  else  these  two 
vancing  as  fast  or  as  far  as  they  might  things :  First,  the  task  of  making  wor- 
toward  the  good.  They  need  not  for  that  ship  rich,  inspiring  and  inviting.  Sec- 
reason  be  falling  back  toward  the  bad.  ond,  the  task  of  making  worship  genu- 
Fourth,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  ine.  The  former  phase  of  the  task 
those  who  do  not  worship  with  the  touches  primarily  the  problem  of  mak- 
churches  will  give  proper  credit  to  the  ing  men  realize  that  they  need  worship, 
churches  for  their  social  service.  Why  The  latter  phase  looks  toward  the  prob- 
should  we  demand  that  the  churches  lem  of  so  joining  worship  to  all  the  rest 
should  enjoy  a  prestige  altogether  ar-  of  life  that  both  those  who  worship  and 
bitrary?  People  can  appraise  the  value  those  who  do  not  may  gain  insight  into 
of  social  functions  only  to  the  limit  of  the  real  interdependence  of  right  wor- 
their  understanding  and  appreciation,  ship  and  right  work.  If  what  we  ac- 
Much  of  the  self-consciousness  of  the  cept  as  worship  degenerates  into  re- 
churches  is  due  to  unworthy  hankering  hearsal  for  a  heaven  consisting  literally 
for  church  repute.  We  want  the  world  of  a  petty  pomp  of  white  robes  and  a  hol- 
to  know  and  acknowledge  what  the  low  thrunibing  of  golden  harps,  the 
church  is  doing.  It  will  not  satisfy  our  churches  that  maintain  it  will  have  less 
claim.  It  does  not  stop  to  trace  out  the  and  less  effect  upon  the  social  problem; 
effects  of  church  influence,  or,  if  it  does,  but  they  will  have  all  they  deserve.  If 
the  estimate  will  probably  be  very  much  worship  can  be  kept  real  and  made  more 
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real,  it  will  find  men,  and  men  will  find 
the  worship.  We  need  worship.  Since 
men  were  born  we  have  never  succeeded 
in  getting  along  without  it.  If  we  are 
church  workers  let  us  be  clear  in  our 
own  minds  that  the  worship  which  we 
want  the  church  to  maintain  is  our  most 
highly  specialized  attempt  to  live  our- 
selves into  consciousness  of  the  ever 
present  mysteries.  It  is  our  frankest 
way  of  trying  to  be  fully  aware  of  life, 
self,  others;  God,  duty,  eternity.  It 
is  our  effort  to  see  these  mysteries  and  all 
that  they  include,  in  their  wholeness,  and 
so  in  their  real  relations  to  ourselves.  It 
is  our  endeavor  to  acquire  the  feelings 
that  belong  with  sober  sense  of  these  re- 
lations. It  would  be  to  turn  agnostic 
about  the   veracity   of  life   itself   if   we 


could  doubt  that  men  must  come  to  have 
more  and  more  use  for  worship  so  con- 
ceived. * 

The  gist  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
the  churches  will  do  most  in  the  aid  to 
solve  the  social  problem  if  they  aim  first 
and  foremost,  and  with  dignified  confi- 
dence, to  mind  their  own  business  of  wor- 
shiping and  calling  to  worship.  The 
churches  should  regard  their  worship  as 
only  half  performed  so  long  as  social 
service  within  the  power  of  their  wor- 
shipers remains  undone.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  churches  should  regard  it  as 
merely  a  provisional  and  clumsy  expe- 
dient if  they  are  compelled  as  churches 
to  do  social  work  which  is  due  from  the 
worshipers. 

Chicago,  III. 


Submarine    War    Ships. 


By  Park  Benjamin. 


THE  question  simply  is  whether  or 
not  we  shall  have  a  fighting  navy 
movable  in  three  dimensions  in 
addition  to  the  one  we  already  have, 
which  is  movable  in  two.  Ships  which 
move  east  and  west  and  north  and  south 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  are  two  di- 
mensional. Those  which  move  not  only 
east  and  west  and  north  and  south,  but 
also  up  and  down,  are  three  dimensional. 
The  greater  the  number  of  dimensions, 
the  greater  the  mental  inertia  in  think- 
ing about  them.  To  think  about  one  di- 
mension or  two  dimensions  is  easy.  To 
consider  the  movement  of  a  body  in  three 
dimensions  is  difficult.  When  it  comes 
to  four  dimensions,  length,  breadth, 
thickness  and — what? — no  one  can  think 
of  it  at  all,  except,  of  course,  Professor 
Crookes  and  the  Indian  adepts.  This 
seems  a  little  discursive  at  the  beginning 
of  remarks  about  submarine  torpedo 
boats,  but  thinking  in  three  dimensions 
clearly  has  something  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter. 

A  battle  ship  is  tremendously  effective 
in  two  dimensions,  but  as  against  an  at- 
tack from  below  or  from  above  she  is  as 
vulnerable  as  a  canal  boat.  In  fact,  we 
arc  fast  beginning  to  perceive  that  tor- 
pedoes, whether  dropped  upon  an  enemy 


from  above  or  carried  under  him  and 
then  exploded  are  likely  to  become  the 
most  powerful  weapons  that  we  have. 
For  the  last  named  purpose  we  want 
vessels  which  can  move  through  the  wa- 
ter, not  only  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
but  also  up  and  down. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  indisputable 
that  we  have  developed  a  submarine  boat 
which  has  withstood  all  of  the  tests 
which  the  naval  experts  have  proposed. 
Ii  her  practical  trials  show  anything, 
they  prove  that  she  can  approach  a  sur- 
face vessel  without  possibility  of  detec- 
tion, and  can  certainly  destroy  that  ves- 
sel without  injury  to  herself.  We  have 
not  proved  that  the  particular  type  of 
boat  in  question  is  the  very  best  that  the 
human  mind  is  capable  of  evolving,  nor, 
for  that  matter,  have  we  demonstrated 
that  the  modern  battle  ship  or  cruiser  is 
insusceptible  of  further  improvement; 
but  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  better 
form  of  submarine  boat  in  existence  than 
that  which  we  have,  and  of  which  we  are 
now  building  six  examples.  Neverthe- 
less, we  seem  inclined  to  draw  the  line  at 
these  six  and  to  wait  for  some  time  in 
the  indefinite  future  when  the  God-given 
faculty  of  invention  working  in  the  mind 
of  somebody  will  evolve  something — \vr 
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know  not  what — still  better,  before  we 
go  to  the  expense  of  building  any  more. 

To  descend  to  particulars :  Admiral 
Dewey,  the  Chief  Constructor  of  the 
Navy,  all  of  the  naval  officers  who  have 
especially  studied  and  handled  the  Hol- 
land boat  are  unanimous  in  advocating 
the  passage  of  a  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress which  provides  for  the  construc- 
tion of  twenty  more  vessels  like  it.  The 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineer- 
ing, the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Equip- 


in  fact,  in  Germany  also,  is  laid  to  offi- 
cial conservatism.     Many  remember  that 

the  Admiralty  scouted  the  notion  of 
screw  propellers,  and  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  monitor  turrets  until  the 
logic  of  events  compelled  their  adoption. 
We  armed  our  troops  with  muzzle  load- 
ing muskets  long  after  breech  loaders 
had  demonstrated  their  superiority.  We 
bit  paper  cartridges  for  years  after  me- 
tallic fixed  ammunition  had  been  in- 
vented. It  is  our  standard  official  pol- 
icy to  adopt  a  course  regarding  new  in- 


Bow  view  of  the  "  Holland."     The   lid  of  the  conning  tower  is  open. 


ment  and  the  Chief  Intelligence  Officer 
of  the  Navy  are  equally  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  the  value  of  the  boat  for  na- 
val warfare  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated. 

In  England  the  advocates  of  conserva- 
tism are  in  the  ascendant,  while  people  of 
opposite  views  are  fiercely  attacking  the 
Admiralty  for  supine  indifference.  In 
France,  rather  the  reverse  is  the  case,  for 
no  less  than  forty-four  of  such  boats  have 
been  built,  and  these,  from  our  point  of 
view,  are  not  equal  in  efficiency  to  ves- 
sels of  the  Holland  design. 

Of  course  much  of  the  reluctance  to 
adopt  submarine  vessels  which  prevails 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  and, 


ventions  which  has  been  well  charac- 
terized as  that  of  "  obstruction  tempered 
with  neglect."  On  the  other  hand,  Eng- 
land's costly  failures  in  war  ship  design, 
her  huge  paper  navy  of  vessels  which  be- 
came antiquated  and  impotent  within  a 
very  few  years  after  they  were  launched, 
furnish  a  strong  argument  against  over- 
readiness  to  seize  upon  innovations,  cer- 
tainly upon  the  ground  of  economy,  if 
upon  no  other. 

The  objection  to  the  submarine  tor- 
pedo boat,  however,  is  not  based  even 
chiefly  upon  considerations  of  expense. 
The  cost  of  a  submarine  boat  ($170,000) 
does  not  very  greatly  differ  from  that  of 
a  surface  torpedo  boat,  while  its  offen- 
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sive  power  is  much  greater.  If  expense 
is  the  sole  argument,  then  there  seems 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  build  at 
least  as  many  submarine  torpedo  boats 
as  surface  torpedo  boats,  and  of  these 
last  we  have  a  large  number  existing  and 
under  construction.  Expense,  therefore, 
being  eliminated,  the  real  reason  for  hes- 
itancy seems  to  be  the  difficulty  of  grasp- 
ing the  conditions  and  possibilities  gov- 
erning the  three  dimensional  vessel,  and 
a  sort  of  distrustful  feeling  that  no  mat- 
ter what  may  be  apparently  proved,  there 


tween  5  and  6  knots.  The  six  new  boats 
under  construction  are  ten  feet  longer, 
and  have  more  powerful  engines  than 
the  "  Holland,"  and  are  intended  to  move 
at  a  speed  of  about  9  knots  on  the  surface 
and  between  7  and  8  knots  when  under 
water. 

The  original  Holland  boat  was  bought 
by  the  Government  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  is  about 
eighty-seven  thousand  dollers  less  than 
she  cost  her  builders  to  construct.  She 
is  now  at  Annapolis  under  experiment. 


Stern  view  of  the  "  Holland." 


must  be  hidden  difficulties  of  some  sort 
which  we  had  better  wait  for  the  future 
inventor  both  to  find  out  and  to  get  rid 
of.  It  is  now  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  say  through  their  rep- 
resentatives whether,  in  all  circum- 
stances, this  sort  of  conversatism  is  wise 
or  not. 

As  an  aid  to  the  formation  of  that 
opinion,  it  may  be  useful  to  state  exactly 
what  the  Holland  submarine  boat  is  and 
what  she  has  done.  She  is  something  in 
the  shape  of  a  cigar,  pointed  at  both  ends, 
about  53  feet  long,  by  about  10  feet  beam, 
and  displaces  75  tons  of  water.  When 
on  the  surface  she  can  move  at  the  rate 
of  7  knots  per  hour ;  when  submerged  be- 


The  new  boats  are  to  be  ready  by  the  lat- 
ter part  of  next  July. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  while  run- 
ning on  the  surface  the  submarine  boat 
can  cruise  like  any  other  vessel  of  her 
size,  her  motive  power  then  being  a  small 
gas  engine,  which  drives  her  screw.  She 
can  carry  a  fuel  supply  sufficient  to  en- 
able her  thus  to  run  some  eight  hundred 
miles,  if  need  be.  The  engine  which 
actuates  her  propeller  also  drives  a  dy- 
namo, which  delivers  current  to  a  large 
storage  battery  wherein  electricity  is  ac- 
cumulated. She  is  steered  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  by  a  man  whose  head  and 
shoulders  enter  a  small  conning  tower, 
and  of  this  the  lid  when  the  vessel  is  on 
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the  surface  may  be  opened,  so  that  plenty 
ot  air  can  enter  below.  When  it  is  nec- 
essary to  go  under  water,  this  lid  is 
closed  and  the  whole  boat  is  then  per- 
fectly water  tight ;  the  gas  engine  is 
stopped,  and  the  dynamo  connections  to 
the  storage  battery  are  reversed,  so  that 
the  dynamo  now  becomes  an  electric  mo- 
tor and  acts  as  the  propelling  engine.  Of 
course,  for  such  an  engine  as  this,  no  air 
is  necessary.  Within  the  boat  are  strong 
flasks  containing  air  compressed  at  very 
high  pressure.  This  air  is  used  to  eject 
a  self-moving  torpedo  from  the  torpedo 
gun  placed  in  the  boat,  and  also  to  ac- 
tuate the  little  engine  through  which 
her  rudders  are  controlled.  The  air  ex- 
haust from  this  engine  supplies  the  nec- 
essary breathing  atmosphere.  The  com- 
pressed air  is  also  used  for  auxiliary 
power,  such  as  for  blowing  water  out  of 
the  ballast  tanks,  moving  weights,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  in- 
genious features  of  her  construction  is 
that  which  makes  all  the  weights  within 
her,  except  the  crew,  immovable,  and 
which  compensates  for  all  expended 
weights  by  taking  in  automatically  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  water  into  her  tanks, 
the  net  result  of  which  is  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  boat, 
as  a  whole,  remains  practically  unaltered. 
This  prevents  her  from  suddenly  stand- 
ing on  one  end  or  the  other,  as  some 
earlier  torpedo  boats  managed  to  do,  and 
also  makes  it  possible  for  her  to  move  in 


the  third  dimension — namely,  up  and 
down — without  the  delay  necessary  to 
take  in  or  throw  out  additional  weight.  To 
put  it  another  way,  she  can  be  so  nicely 
balanced  as  to  have  a  reserve  buoyancy 
which  will  naturally  carry  her  to  the  top 
of  the  water,  so  that  when  she  wants  to 
dive  that  maneuver  can  be  accomplished 
simply  through  the  action  of  what  is 
called  the  diving  rudder,  which  is  prac- 
tically nothing  more  than  an  ordinary 
rudder  placed  flatwise.  Just  here  the 
third  dimensional  idea  becomes  very 
prominent.  Any  one  can  imagine  with- 
out difficulty  steering  an  ordinary  boat 
through  a  channel  thirty  feet  wide,  so 
that  the  boat  is  caused  to  move  toward 
one  bank  or  the  other,  or  to  stay  in  the 
middle  of  the  water  course.  The  sub- 
marine boat,  being  a  three  dimensional 
vessel,  can  move  not  only  in  that  way  in  a 
horizontal  channel,  but  she  can  also  move 
in  the  same  way  in  a  vertical  channel 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  on  the  other  by  the  thirty- 
foot  depth  line,  which  is  about  as  far  as 
she  need  go  down  to  clear  the  keel  of 
the  ordinary  battle  ship.  One  operation 
is  just  as  easy  as  the  other.  Those  who 
have  steered  the  Holland  boat  tell  me 
that  they  have  kept  her  in  the  middle  of 
her  vertical  channel  for  a  considerable 
distance  without  a  variation  of  an  inch 
up  or  down  in  her  course  by  the  aid  of 
the  simple  pressure  gauge  which  shows 
the  varying  depths  of  immersion  corre- 


Running  awash  in  cruising  trim.     In  war  time  the  masts,  of  course,  are  not  used. 
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sponding  to  varying  pressures  of  water 
above.  Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to 
see  where  you  are  going.  The  mariner's 
compass  is  used  to  determine  direction, 
just  exactly  as  it  is  employed  in  an  ordi- 
nary vessel  on  the  surface  in  time  of 
night  or  fog. 

As  for  safety  against  getting  drowned, 
there  is  just  as  much  in  the  submarine 
boat  as  there  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  hold 
of  an  ordinary  vessel  below  the  water 
So  loner  as  the  boat  does  not  eo 


line. 


down  to  needless  depths,  and  thus  be- 
come subjected  to  crushing  strains — the 


commonly  been  supposed  that  as  soon  as 
she  sights  an  enemy,  she  must  dive,  but 
that  is  now  proved  to  be  unnecessary. 
She  simply  submerges  herself  so  that 
only  her  conning  tower  is  above  water, 
and  as  that  is  not  much  bigger  than  a 
cheese  box  and  painted  green,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  see  it  even  in  the  day- 
time on  a  fairly  smooth  sea,  and  prac- 
tically wholly  impossible  when  the  sea  is 
at  all  broken.  With  a  fish  torpedo  con- 
taining a  powerful  charge  of  high  ex- 
plosive in  place  in  her  gun,  she  moves  to- 
ward her  prey.     It  is  not  at  all  necessary 


Diving. 


full  extent  of  which  at  present  are  not 
known — there  is  no  more  danger  of  wa- 
ter getting  through  the  top  of  her  than 
through  the  bottom.  There  is  plenty  of 
space  in  her.  She  is  brilliantly  illu- 
minated by  electric  lights  supplied  by  the 
storage  battery.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air.  In  a  heavy  sea  she  is  far 
more  comfortable  than  a  surface  torpedo 
boat.  Her  shape  prevents  her  rolling, 
and  generally  she  acts  like  a  huge  wa- 
ter soaked  log,  sliding  sidewise  in  a  cu- 
rious way  down  the  backs  of  the  high 
seas.  When  the  waves  get  disagree- 
ably rough,  she  dives  down  into  the 
smooth  water  beneath  them  and  stays 
there  in  peace  and  comfort  until  the  trou- 
ble is  over. 

Now  as  to  her  capacities:  Normally 
she  runs  on  the  surface  of  the  water  like 
any  other  boat,  and  looks  like  a  good 
sized  launch  capsized  with  a  small  green 
pork  barrel  sitting  on  the  keel.     It  has 


for  her  to  do  so  under  cover  of  the  night. 
She  may  keep  on  her  course  without  div- 
ing until  she  reaches  a  point  about  four 
hundred  yards  of  the  enemy,  when  a 
blast  of  compressed  air  ejects  her  tor- 
pedo, which  goes  straight  to  the  hull  of 
her  antagonist,  blows  up,  and  at  once 
converts  the  latter  into  a  three  dimen- 
sional vessel,  moving  in  the  direction  of 
the  bottom.  If,  however,  the  enemy  dis- 
covers her,  and  bids  her  welcome  with 
quick  fire  hail,  she  instantly  dives,  ex- 
actly as  a  duck  does  at  the  flash  of  the 
shotgun. 

If,  however,  there  are  other  hostile  ves- 
sels about,  it  becomes  desirable  for  her  to 
keep  under  water  during  her  approach. 
In  such  case  when  it  is  estimated  that  she 
has  got  within  proper  distance  of  the 
ship  she  is  to  attack,  she  steers  herself 
quickly  to  the  surface,  and  within  eight 
seconds  her  captain  can  correct  his  bear- 
ing by  the  compass  and  dive  again,  this 
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time  assured  that  he  is  pointing  straight 
for  the  enemy's  bottom.  There  is  no 
danger  from  the  explosion  of  her  own 
torpedo,  for  under  water  explosions  are 
not  effective  through  water  for  any  such 
distance  as  four  hundred  yards.  Besides, 
as  soon  as  she  has  delivered  her  missile 
she  can  turn  sharply  and  quickly  and 
start  off  at  a  full  speed  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  muffled  blast  of  the  tor- 
pedo will  be  all  that  tells  those  on  board 
of  her  of  the  accomplishment  of  their 
work. 

Of  course  it  is  not  intended  that  a  boat 
of  this  kind,  at  least  so  far  as  the  type 
is    at    present    developed,    shall    go    on 


very  rapidly,  and  this  would  not  conduce 
to  effective  blockade  work,  and  blockades 
to  be  binding  must  be  effective. 

The  only  possible  safeguard  for  a  ves- 
sel in  danger  of  submarine  attack  would 
lie  in  her  speed,  provided  that  she  knew 
that  a  submarine  boat  was  after  her.  Of 
course  a  craft  moving  only  at  7  or  8 
knots  could  not  possibly  catch  one  trav- 
eling at  20  knots.  But  a  precipitate 
rush  seaward  by  a  blockading  battle  ship 
for  fear  of  her  would  leave  a  gap  in  the 
line  through  which  neutral  vessels  might 
peacefully  steam  into  the  beleaguered 
port.  To  run  away  from  a  torpedo  boat 
and  then  turn  around  and  pass  by  her  in 


Up  for  observation.     This  is  how  she  looks  when  she  rises  to  the  surface  to  correct  her  bearings  and  just  before 

she  dives  in  the  direction  of  her  prey. 


cruises,  but  rather  that  every  harbor  shall 
be  defended  by  a  number  of  such  craft, 
some  of  which  will  be  stationed  at  sea  to 
drive  blockaders  away  from  their  posi- 
tions, and  others  at  the  harbor  entrances 
to  prevent  any  invading  squadron  com- 
ing in.  Ordinary  blockade  distance  is 
about  five  miles.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  submarine  boats  could  not  be 
stationed  twenty  miles  out.  If  the  line 
of  blockading  ships  were  driven  out  this 
far,  it  would  take  four  times  as  many  of 
them  to  secure  the  same  blockading  effi- 
ciency, and  that  would  make  a  blockade 
cost  four  times  as  much  and  render  it  an 
extremely  expensive  undertaking,  be- 
sides requiring  possible  great  enlarge- 
ment of  the  blockading  navy.  Moreover, 
the   ships   would   have   to  keep   moving 


the  hope  of  getting  behind  her  and  so 
reaching  the  harbor  to  be  attacked,  would 
be  of  no  avail,  because  a  second  line  of 
submarines  at  the  harbor  mouth  would 
be  in  waiting  for  just  such  endeavors. 
This  is  not  at  all  speculative.  The  offi- 
cer now  in  command  of  the  "  Holland," 
who  was  also  in  charge  of  her  at  the  time 
of  the  Newport  maneuvers  last  year,  in- 
formed Congress  as  follows : 

"  About  9  p.m.,  about  7  miles  S.SE.  from 
harbor  entrance,  sighted  U.  S.  S.  '  Kearsarge ' 
within  range  and  fired  torpedo  signal.  Fol- 
lowed her,  and  getting  within  100  yards  with- 
out being  discovered,  showed  light,  hailed  her 
and  informed  her  commanding  officer  that  she 
had  been  torpedoed.  The  '  Holland  '  was  not 
seen  by  any  vessel  of  the  blockading  fleet  or 
torpedo  boat,  although  she  was  within  torpedo 
range  of  three  of  the  former  and  several  of 
the  latter.     I  consider  that  the  attack  was  a 
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success   because   the   '  Holland '   could   in   all  hoisted    on    board  of    a    larger  vessel,  a 

probability   have   torpedoed   three   blockading  work   wriich   would   be   entirely   feasible 

vessels  without  being  discovered.  provided  a  ship  were  built  for  that  pur- 

And  he  added  that  he  believed  that  pose  and  provided  with  suitably  strong 

even  if  the  City  of  New  York  were  block-  derricks.     In  that  case  an  invading  fleet 

aded  by  fifteen  vessels,  the  entire  fleet  such  as  was  made  up  at  the  close  of  the 

could  be   driven   off  by   six   submarine  last  war  to  attack  Spanish  ports  would 

boats  approaching  the  fleet  from  different  be  accompanied  by  a  torpedo  transport 

directions,  and  diving  when  discovered,  which  would  be  prepared  to  lower  her 

If  the  fleet  kept  under  way  he  proposed  submarines   into  the   water   when  occa- 

that  the  torpedo  boats  should  lie  in  wait  sion  arose  for  their  services,  no  matter  in 

for  the  vessels  at  different  parts  of  their  what  part  of  the  world  she  might  be. 

course.     Another   ingenious   proposition  But  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  people 

by  Lieutenant  Caldwell  was  to  use  a  de-  in  a  blockading  fleet  constantly  expect- 

coy    blockade     runner    as    bait.       The  ing  to  be  blown  up,  not  by  an  ordinary 

enemy's   vessels   would    probably    chase  torpedo  boat  which  by  strict  watchful- 

her,  and  she  would  let  herself  be  cap-  ness  they  may  be  able  to  see  coming,  but 

tured  by  them,  and  while  they  were  en-  by  something  of  the  approach  of  which 

gaged  in  that  laudable  endeavor,  the  un-  they  cannot  possibly  have  any  warning, 

seen  submarine  boats  accompanying  her  It  all  ciphers  down  to  the  ability  of  the 

would  make  short  work  of  them.  human  organism  to  resist  nervous  pros- 

As  I  have  said,  the  submarine  boat  is  tration.     Victory  has  ceased  to  perch  on 

not  intended  to  make  cruises  on  her  own  the  banners  of  the  strongest  battalions  in 

bottom,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  favor  of  those  upheld  by  the  battalions 

her  from  making  voyages  of  any  distance  of  strongest  nerves. 

New  York  City. 


Chicago  Tongue.* 

By  Elbert  Hubbard, 

Author  of  "A  Message  to  Garcia,"  Etc. 

Arise,  my  God,  and  strike,  for  we  hold  Thee  just, 
Strike  dead  the  whole  weak  race  of  venomous  worms 
That  sting  each  other  here  in  the  dust. —  Tennyson. 

MR.    ISRAEL   ZANGWILL   when  the  Chicago  article,  and  really  there  is  no 

visiting    Chicago  was    escorted  proof  that  Chicago  tongue  is  any  worse 

about  the  city  by  a  committee  to  than  any  other  brand ;  but  let  it  stand  as 

see  the  sights.       Among  other  places  of  the  type  of  a  bad  thing, 

interest  he  was  taken  to  the  stock-yards,  As  tragic  a  case  of  Chicago  tongue  as 

where  luncheon  was  served  for  the  party,  ever  came  to  my  attention  occurred  a  few 

During  the  meal  a  pert  miss,  seated  next  years  ago  in  New  York.     It  seems  that 

to  the  guest  of  honor,  asked  him  this  a  good-natured  and  somewhat  talkative 

question :  man  remarked  in  a  little  Bohemian  com- 

"  Mr.  Zangwill,  how  do  you  like  Chi-  pany  that  a  certain  artist,  known  to  those 

cago  ham  ?  "  present,  wore  trousers  that  bagged  beau- 

The  Dreamer  of  the  Ghetto  raised  his  tifully  at  the  knee, 

sorrowful  face,  and  quietly  said :  "  I  like  A  man  and  woman  in  the  party  who 

it,  I  like  it — much  better  than  Chicago  had  a  well  defined  case  of  artistic  jeal- 

tongue !  "  ousy  toward  the  talkative  man  repeated 

A  thousand  years  before  Christ,  Sol-  the   remark    to   the   artist  who  was    re- 

omon  said  some  wholesome  truths  about  ferred  to.     The  woman  repeated  the  re- 

this  matter  of  tongue.       It  is  doubtful  mark  in  the  morning,  and  the  little  artist, 

whether  he  had  any  prophetic  vision  of  of  a  sensitive  and  gentle  type  with  no  ca- 

*  copyright,  1900,  by  Elbert  Hubbard.  parity  for  horse-play,  was   just  a  trifle 
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nettled.  And  when  the  man  told  him  the  some  of  the  best  and  noblest  men  who 
same  thing,  with  varying  accent  and  in-  have  ever  lived  have  been  reviled  and 
flection,  in  the  afternoon,  the  matter  took  traduced,  indicted  and  executed  by  so- 
on a  rather  serious  shape.  A  few  days  called  good  men — certainly  men  who 
after,  the  artist  met  the  gossipy  woman  were  sincere — how  can  we  open  our 
again,  and  he  questioned  her  as  to  what  hearts  to  the  tales  of  discredit  told  of  any 
had  been  said.  She  repeated  the  remark  man  ?  The  Billingsgate  calendar  has 
about  pants,  with  gesticulations,  genu-  been  exhausted  in  attempts  to  describe 
flexions,  shrugs  and  curves.  And  wish-  Walt  Whitman,  and  the  lexicon  of  abuse 
ing  to  prove  her  friendship  warned  the  has  been  used  to  hammer  the  heads  of 
artist  to  be  on  his  guard  against  those  such  men  as  Richard  Wagner,  Victor 
who  were  trying  to  unhorse  him.  Hugo,  Count  Tolstoy  and  William  Mor- 

The  more  the    artist    thought  of    the  ris.       Knowing  these   things,   as   every 

matter  the  more  sure  he  was  that  this  re-  one  does,  shall  we  imitate  folly,  accept 

mark  about  his  raiment  really  meant  that  concrete  absurdity  for  our  counsel  and 

he  was  a  man  devoid  of  taste,  lacking  in  guide,     and     take     stock     in     Chicago 

refinement  if  not  decency,  and  totally  un-  tongue  ? 

fit  to  associate  with  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The    entire    Salem    witchcraft    insan- 

Each  time  he  met  his  alleged  friends  they  ity  was  nothing  but  a  bad  case  of  Chi- 

pumped  the  poison  into  him.     The  mat-  cago  tongue.     Much  of  the  martyrdom 

ter  preyed  upon  the  man's  mind  until  he  and  bloodshed  of  the  past  can  be  traced 

could  neither  eat,  sleep  nor  work.       He  directly   to   the    same    cause.       Nations 

sought   out   his   traducer,    insulted   him  have  gone  to  war  because  some  prince- 

openly,  and  got  himself  well  chastised,  ling  has  charged  that  a  king  stuck  his 

His  violence  lost  him  his  position,  and  a  tongue  in  his  cheek  and  bit  his  thumb 

long  season  of  dissipation  and  idleness  when    another    king    was    mentioned — 

followed,  with  golden  moments  lost  and  nothing  but  Chicago  tongue ! 

lost  forever.       The  last  I  heard  of  the  Do  not  deceive  yourself  with  the  vain 

man  and  woman  who  had  so  unwittingly  thought  that  women  hold  a  monopoly  on 

combined    to    work    the    ruin    of    their  Chicago  tongue — men  set  them  a  pace 

friend,  they  had  turned  on  each  other  and  in  this  direction  that  they  can  never  hope 

were  rending  reputations  to  rag-time.  to  equal.     The  gossip  of  women  is  usual- 

The  incident  just  mentioned  sounds  ly  of  a  patty-pan  order,  and  comparative- 
like an  extreme  case,  and  perhaps  it  is,  ly  harmless  compared  with  that  of  men. 
but  the  mischief  makers  are  at  work  in  a  One  peculiarity  of  Chicago  tongue  is 
similar  way  on  every  hand.  that  when  it  is  passed  along  from  one 

Should  the  Angel  Gabriel  come  to  me  person  to  another  it  takes  on  ptomaines, 
and  in  a  confidential  undertone  declare  The  original  remark,  uttered  in  a  cer- 
that  a  certain  man — any  man  or  angel —  tain  circle,  may  have  been  utterly  de- 
was  a  villifier  of  truth,  a  snare  to  the  in-  void  of  poison,  but  when  the  repetition 
nocent,  a  pilferer,  a  sneak,  a  robber  of  comes,  in  a  different  atmosphere,  to  dif- 
grave-yards,  I  would  say :  "  Gabriel,  you  ferent  hearers,  told  by  another  man,  the 
are  troubled  with  incipient  paranoia — I  wit  that  once  disinfected  the  thing  is 
do  not  believe  a  word  of  what  you  say.  gone,  and  we  have  only  dead,  stale, 
The  man  you  mention  may  not  be  a  saint,  tainted,  unprofitable  Chicago  tongue, 
but  he  is  probably  just  as  good  as  you  or  And  so  you  see  how  a  person  who  re- 
I.  In  fact,  I  think  he  must  be  very  much  peats  an  unkind  remark  is  probably  do- 
like  you,  for  we  are  never  interested  in  ing  a  much  greater  mischief  than  the  one 
either  a  person  or  thing  that  does  not  who  first  voiced  it.  The  one  who  re- 
bear  some  direct  relationship  to  our-  peats  the  story  and  thus  retails  the  poison 
selves.  Then,  Gabriel,  do  you  not  re-  fails  to  supply  the  antidote.  Let  his 
member    the  words  of    Bishop    Begum,  name  be  anathema. 

who  said  that  no  man  applies  an  epithet  The      basic     principle      of      Chicago 

to  another  that  cannot  with  equal  truth  tongue   is   jealousy.     Jealousy   is   a   so- 

be  applied  to  himself?"  cial  cancer,  and  grows  by  what  it  feeds 

When  we  remember  that  hoarse,  gut-  upon.       And  its  only   food  is   Chicago 

tural    cry  of,    "  Away  with    him — away  tongue — the  more  tainted  the  better, 

with    him !  "    and  when  we    recall    that  I  once  knew  three  intelligent  men  to 
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start  in  giving  each  other  small  doses  of 
Chicago  tongue,  just  by  way  of  banter. 
The  doses  were  increased,  and  in  a  short 
time  all  three  began  to  really  believe  the 
stories  they  had  been  telling  each  other 
about  a  particular  man  of  whom  they 
were  all  jealous.  The  cancer  grew  worse 
— the  poison  was  at  work — the  trio  held 
meetings  behind  locked  doors  to  devise 
a  way  by  which  they  could  rid  them- 
selves of  the  supposed  enemy.  Assault 
and  even  murder  were  on  their  proposed 
program.  They  were  wild,  mad,  stark, 
staring  crazy  on  Chicago  tongue. 

Luckily,  a  sane  man  discovered  them 
in  time,  rapped  them  all  vigorously  over 
the  head,  separated  them  one  from  the 
other  so  they  could  no  longer  infect  each 
other  and  pool  their  poison.  Had  this 
separation  not  been  brought  about  they 
surely  would  have  all  run  down  a  steep 
place  into  the  sea  and  been  drowned,  as 
was  that  herd  of  swine  in  the  story,  when 
the  devils  took  the  helm. 

If  you  are  a  man,  beware  how  you  let 
any  devil  get  possession  of  your  thinking 
apparatus.  All  devils  use  Chicago 
tongue  as  bait.  In  way  of  strictest  jus- 
tice, tho,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
dealers  in  Chicago  tongue  are  often  in- 
nocent of  wrong  intent — that  is,  they  do 
not  know  it  is  loaded.  And  when  the 
boomerang  comes  back  they  are  so  sur- 
prised and  grieved,  and  hurt!  and  they 
lift  their  hands  in  innocence  and  assume 
the  pose  of  martyrdom. 

Every  large  newspaper  office  is  the 
scene  of  a  seething  discontent.  Peace  is 
never  declared — war  reigns  eternally. 
The  public  probably  knows  nothing  of 
these  plottings,  counter-plottings,  curses, 
revilings,  jealousies.  The  trouble  is  un- 
der the  surface,  just  as  much  as  are  the 
loves,  jealousies  and  heartaches  below- 
stairs.  The  impassive  face  of  Jeems,  as 
he  stands  behind  his  master's  chair,  tells 
no  tale. 

It  is  the  business  of  Jeems  to  see  noth- 
ing— and  everything — to  hear  nothing, 
and  repeat  nothing.  This  if  he  is  an  ar- 
tist in  his  line,  for  woe  is  Jeems  if  he 
bring  the  troubles  of  below-stairs  to 
his  master's  ears,  hoping  thereby  to  find 
favor.  For  we  hate  the  man  who  brings 
us  trouble.  In  the  olden  time  the  mes- 
senger who  brought  tidings  of  defeat 
paid  for  his  temerity  with  his  head.  On 
the  other  hand,  blessed  are  the  feet  of 


him  who  bringeth  glad  tidings ;  he  shall 
be  rewarded  with  a  necklace  of  gold,  and 
he  shall  choose,  for  his  own,  from  the 
fairest  daughters  of  earth. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  constant  friction, 
faction  and  fight  that  exist  in  every  news- 
paper office.  The  truth  of  this  is  classic, 
but  the  underground  fight  is  everywhere 
where  many  men  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  a  like  occupation.  The  army 
is  a  hotbed  of  gossip.  The  Church  is 
just  as  bad,  and  if  a  history  of  ecclesias- 
tical rancor  were  written  it  would  re- 
veal an  inferno  of  hate.  And  then  the 
Sons  of  Esculapius — every  blessed  one 
of  them  carries  two  or  three  hammers  in 
his  kipsy,  this  besides  the  one  he  has  con- 
stantly in  use.  In  fact,  the  Sons  have 
formed  themselves  into  one  gigantic  or- 
chestra, and  the  only  piece  they  play  is 
the  Anvil  Chorus. 

I  have  mentioned  newspaper  offices 
because  there  the  pot  seems  to  seethe  and 
boil  and  spit  with  greatest  glee.  Hate, 
jealousy  and  rage  continually  feed  the 
flame.  Possibly  the  reason  the  fires  of 
strife  are  never  banked  in  a  newspaper 
office  is  because  the  men  work  under  an 
intense  nervous  pressure.  There  is  hot 
haste,  and  broken  hours  of  rest,  and  al- 
ways stimulants  in  the  way  of  tobacco, 
drink  and  drugs.  Hence  there  are 
sharp  answers,  snubbings,  marble  faces, 
icy  hands,  and  bitter  hearts;  for  de- 
spondency follows  fast  where  good  cheer 
is  reinforced  with  drink.  Then  besides 
three-fourths  of  the  matter  printed  in  the 
average  daily  papers  is  a  record  of  strife 
and  the  workers  become  imbued  with  it. 

When  a  young  man  goes  into  a  met- 
ropolitan newspaper  office  as  a  reporter, 
he  is  given  a  table  among  forty  other  ta- 
bles, where  men  with  hats  over  their  eyes 
write  in  feverish  haste.  Possibly  here 
and  there  are  men  sitting  in  idleness  with 
feet  on  the  table.  These  men  have  done 
their  tasks  for  the  day,  and  are  watching 
the  clock,  waiting  for  the  hour  when  they 
are  allowed  to  leave. 

Our  new  man,  not  having  much  to  do, 
gets  to  talking  with  one  of  these  idlers — 
they  go  out  together  to  get  a  drink.  At 
the  bar  are  other  young  men,  and  these 
are  pointed  out  by  the  new-found  friend, 
and  jerky  scraps  of  their  history  given, 
which  seem  to  cover  every  crime  in  the 
calendar,  and  every  phase  of  iniquity  that 
brutish  beings  could  devise.     These  so- 
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called  rogues  are  employees  of  the  same  were  at  last  dragged  to  the  scaffold  and 

concern  that  employs  the  glib  informer.  pushed  under  the  knife. 

The  greenhorn  remarks  that  they  do  The  hate  we  sow  finds  lodgment  in  our 

not  look  so  bad  as  that,  and  then  he  is  re-  hearts  and  the  crop  is  nettles  that  Fate 

assured  by  facts  and  dates,  and  times  and  unrelentingly  demands  we  shall  gather, 

places.  Those  who  live  by  the  hammer  shall 

Should  the  greenhorn  stick  to  his  perish  by  the  hammer, 
new  friend,  he  is  quickly  introduced  into  If  you  work  in  a  department  store,  a 
a  clique  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  hate  bank,  a  railroad  office,  a  factory,  I  beg 
and  jealousy  and  cruel  bickering  of  the  of  you,  on  your  life,  do  not  knock.  Speak 
place.  He  is  pushed  this  way  and  that  ill  of  no  one,  and  listen  to  no  idle  tales. 
by  those  with  stronger  minds — or  more  Whether  the  bitter  things  told  are  true  or 
experience — takes  part  in  plottings  to  not  has  no  bearing  on  the  issue, 
oust  certain  men,  not  fully  knowing  why,  To  repeat  an  unkind  truth  is  just  as 
and  in  a  few  months — a  year  perhaps —  bad  as  to  invent  a  lie.  If  some  one  has 
gets  the  blue  envelope  himself.  He  spoken  ill  of  me,  do  not  be  so  foolish  as 
doesn't  realize  why  he  should  be  dis-  to  hope  to  curry  favor  by  telling  me  of  it. 
charged,  because  he  is  not  aware  that  The  "  house  cleaning  "  that  occurs  in 
hate  and  jealousy  have  inoculated  his  the  offices  of  companies  and  corporations 
mind,  and  these  things  are  beginning  to  every  little  while  comes  as  a  necessity, 
reveal  themselves  in  his  work.  The  life  In  a  small  establishment  the  head  of  the 
of  a  man  in  any  one  metropolitan  news-  house  can  usually  pooh-pooh  the  bicker- 
paper  office  is  very  short.  A  year,  say,  is  ing  out  of  the  window,  but  in  big  con- 
about  the  limit,  when  out  he  goes,  penni-  cerns  where  many  men  are  troubled  with 
less,  to  look  for  another  job.  lint  on  the  lungs,  and  everybody  seems 

Should  any  man  hold  his  place  for  two  to    have     forgotten     his    work,    just    to 

years  or  more  it  is  because  he  has  reli-  "  chew,"  then  self-protection  prompts  the 

giously  avoided  mixing  in  factions;  he  manager  to  clean  house.     It  is  the  only 

has  lent  his  ear  to  no  plots ;  listened  to  no  thing  he  can  do  to  preserve  the  life  of  the 

scandal ;  bore  no  bad  news ;  gloried  in  no  concern — out  go  the  bacteria, 

man's  downfall.     And  when  you  find  a  I  suppose  there  are  institutions  where 

veteran,  like,  say,  Chester   S.  Lord,  of  Chicago  tongue  is  to  a  great  degree  ob- 

the  Sun,  you  know  him  to  be  a  man  who  literated,  through  the  strong  personality 

is  above  all  idle  gossip,  bickering,  quib-  of  the  man  at  the  helm.       I  have  seen 

bling  and  jealousy — who  takes  no  part  in  schools  where  the  generous  spirit  of  one 

schemes    and    plots,  and  who  will    not  man  filled  the  whole  place.     But  the  man 

hearken  to  them   in  others.     The  man  who  is  great  enough  to  flavor  a  newspa- 

who  cannot  enjoy  a  good  position  with-  per  plant  with  love  and  patience,  I  fear 

out  plotting  to  dislodge  some  one  else   is  has  not  yet  been  found, 

laying  a  fuse  that  will  cause  himself  to  be  And  of  this  never  for  a  moment  doubt, 

lifted  into  space  very  shortly.  that  the  man  who  successfully  manages 

A  ludicro-tragic  feature  of    Chicago  a  great  railroad,  bank,  factory   or  other 

tongue  is  that  those  who  deal  in  it  most,  enterprise  is  one  who  neither  listens  to 

always  are  full  of  grievances  and  wails  nor  bears  tales  to  any  person  of  what  this 

because,  they  allege,  other  folks  are  talk-  one  says  or  does.       He  treats  all  with 

ing  about  them.     Indeed,  this  is  their  ex-  courtesy  and  fairness,  and  like  the  great 

cuse  for  the  constant  use  of  the  hammer  and  loving  Lincoln,  when  his  generals 

— that  some  one  is  "  knocking  on  them."  were  accused,   deducts   seventy-five  per 

Any  man  who  plots  another's  undoing  cent,  from  every  accusation  and  throws 

is  digging  his  own  grave.     Every  poli-  the  remainder  in  the  waste  basket — ac- 

tician  who  voices  innuendoes    and  hints  tions  alone  count. 

of  base  wrong  about  a  rival    is  blacken-  Where  many  men  are  employed,  there 

ing  his  own  character.       For  a  time  he  are  always  some  who  are  full  of  plots  and 

may  seem  to  succeed,  but  the  end  is  sure  schemes  for  more  pay,  shorter  hours  or 

— it  is  defeat  and  death.     All  those  plot-  favors  generally.     They  scheme  to  have 

ters    of    the    French    Revolution    who  one    foreman    "  bounced "    in    order    to 

worked   the   guillotine   in   double   shifts  have  another  man  who  will  help  their 
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cause  put  in  charge.  Should  success  fol- 
low their  efforts,  and  the  old  foreman  be 
replaced,  the  first  move  of  the  new  man 
will  probably  be  to  discharge  the  con- 
spirators who  helped  him.  Men  who 
conspire,  and  plot,  and  who  lend  a  ready- 
ear  to  the  idea  of  a  strike,  are  marked  on 
every  time  book  for  dismissal  when  the 
hour  is  ripe.  And  whenever  you  find  a 
newspaper  man  or  a  printer  who  spends 
half  his  time  looking  for  a  job,  you  can 
rest  assured  that  he  is  one  who  carries  a 
large  cargo  of  Chicago  tongue. 

You  can  never  stand  in  with  the  boss 
by  telling  him  of  those  who  are  laggards. 
The  only  way  you  can  win  his  favor  is 
by  setting  the  loafers  a  pace.  He  knows 
all  about  the  loafers — God  help  him!  for 


if  he  did  not  he  could  never  successfully 
manage  an  institution. 

No  man  can  ever  succeed  who  hopes  to 
get  a  better  position  by  defaming  or 
dragging  down  the  reputation  of  another. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  win  and  that  is 
to  do  your  work  well,  and  speak  ill  of 
no  one,  not  even  as  a  matter  of  truth. 
Any  other  course  leads  to  fears,  tears, 
woful  waste  of  life-force,  and  oblivion. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  win  the  fa- 
vor of  good  men — and  do  you  care  for 
the  approbation  of  any  other  ? — and  there 
is  only  one  way  you  can  secure  the  smile 
of  God,  and  that  is  to  do  your  work  as 
well  as  you  can,  and  be  kind,  and  be 
kind. 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


The    Stanford    Trouble. 

By  Edward  P.  Adams. 

[Mr.  Adams  has  long  been  a  resident  of  California  and  for  a  few  years  has  held  an  editorial  position  on  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  He  is  a  close  friend  of  Prof.  Ross,  who  has  seen  and  approved  of  this  article  before  it  was 
submitted  here. — Editor  ] 


IN  The  Independent  of  February  7th 
there  is  an  article  by  Charles  F. 
Lummis  on  the  "Stanford  Trouble." 
In  that  article  there  are  some  errors  of 
fact  into  which  Mr.  Lummis  has  fallen 
and  of  which  justice  requires  the  cor- 
rection. 

1.  Mr.  Lummis  refers  to  Dr.  Jordan 
as  one  "  with  absolute  power  of  selection 
and  dismissal." 

I  have  seen  evidence  which  I  am 
bound  to  regard  as  conclusive  that  Dr. 
Jordan's  power  of  appointment  is  not 
absolute,  but  subject  to  confirmation,  and 
that  in  fact  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Ross 
was  in  the  form  of  a  refusal  of  Mrs. 
Stanford  to  confirm  the  annual  reap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Ross  which  President 
Jordan  had  made,  and  that  this  refusal 
was  continued  against  the  earnestly  ex- 
pressed wish  of  Dr.  Jordan.  I  do  not 
think  any  one  really  familiar  with  the 
facts  will  dispute  this,  and  I  think  a 
challenge  by  the  proper  person  would 
insure  the  publication  of  the  evidence 
which  convinced  me. 

2.  "  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
four  years  ago  Professor  Ross  was  a 
rather  fierce  partisan  of  Mr.  Bryan.     He 


not  only  took  the  stump,  but  published 
a  campaign  book  of  the  general  caliber 
and  taste  of  '  Coin  '  Harvey's  notorious 
publication." 

Mr.  Lummis  has  been  misinformed. 
Intimate  association  with  Dr.  Ross  dur- 
ing 1896  enables  me  to  say  that  he  was 
not  a  "  fierce  "  partisan  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
nor  was  he  so  fierce  a  "  partisan  "  of 
free  silver  as  was,  for  example,  Prof. 
Laughlin,  of  Chicago,  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard. At  a  venture  1  will  undertake  to 
find  a  dozen  instances  in  which  pro- 
fessors of  economics,  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1896,  used  their  "  University 
position  as  a  makeweight  "  for  the  gold 
standard  for  every  one  in  which  Dr. 
Ross  made  any  public  utterance  on  con- 
troverted political  topics.*  Dr.  Ross  did 
not  "  take  the   stump."     He  made  one 

*  For  example,  during  the  same  campaign  of  1896  our 
Republican  State  Central  Committee  sent  to  Stanford 
University  and  got  statements  in  favor  of  the  gold 
standard  from  46  Stanford  professors.  These  were  ob- 
tained for  a  distinctly  political  purpose  and  some  of  them 
had  a  decided  political  ring.  The  professors  all  signed 
by  their  University  titles,  and  the  statements  were  pub- 
lished in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  where  they  can  be 
seen  and  counted  by  every  one  who  has  access  to  a  file  of 
that  journal.  They  were  intended  to  offset  the  one  free 
silver  address  of  Dr.  Ross.  Not  one  word  was  ever  said  — 
I  presume — by  the  University  authorities  against  this  use 
of"  the  University  position  as  a  makeweight.'1 
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public  address  in  San  Francisco  in  which 
he   made   a  rigidly   scientific   argument 

for  free  silver.  The  same  address  was 
repeated  in  Oakland.  I  did  not  hear 
that  address,  hut  as  reproduced  the  next 
morning  in  a  Democratic  journal  there 
was  not  one  word  of  politics  in  it.  On 
request,  he  did  put  this  argument  into 
writing,  and  gave  it  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  as  his  contribution 
to  the  campaign  fund.  I  have  not  seen 
the  booklet  for  several  years  but  it  is 
my  recollection  that  it  was  a  calm  and 
scholarly  argument  such  as  appeared  in 
the  high  class  reviews  of  that  day.  In 
publishing  it  the  committee  added  some 
of  the  most  dreadful  illustrative  pictures 
I  ever  saw.  They  were  worse  than  the 
"  Coin  "  pictures.  They  were  the  night- 
mares of  the  Democratic  campaign  editor, 
which  Prof.  Ross  was  simply  too  loyal 
to  disavow.  As  an  intimate  friend  of 
Dr.  Ross,  I  deeply  regretted  the  publi- 
cation at  the  time.  In  regard  to  "  free 
silver,"  it  was  simply  Dr.  Ross's  opinion 
that  with  conditions  as  they  were  in 
1896,  and  the  evident  necessity  of  ad- 
hering to  one  metal  or  the  other  as  a 
single  standard,  less  injustice  would  be 
done  by  the  adoption  of  silver  than  of 
gold,  just  as  he  thinks  that  with  con- 
ditions as  they  now  are,  the  adoption  of 
a  silver  standard  would  be  folly. 

3.  "  Later,  after  a  sabbatical  half-year 
in  Europe  on  Mrs.  Stanford's  bounty." 

Here  are  three  errors  of  fact.  He 
was  a  full  year  in  Europe — not  merely  a 
half  year ;  he  was  not  there  on  any  one's 
"  bounty,"  for  the  "  sabbatical  "  year  is 
one  portion  of  the  compensation  at  Stan- 
ford, given  to  all  professors,  and  quite 
as  much  in  the  interest  of  the  University 
as  of  the  instructors.  Dr.  Ross  had 
earned  it  by  six  years'  service.  It  was 
not  at  "  Mrs.  Stanford's  "  expense,  but 
at  that  of  the  University.  Unless  the 
public  has  been  grossly  deceived  the 
Stanford  millions  have  been  given  to 
a  University.  If  they  have,  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford no  longer  owns  them. 

4.  "  Last  Spring  he  addressed  to  his 
classes  what  was  commonly  understood 
by  his  students  and  the  newspapers  as  a 
direct  attack  on  the  life  and  methods  of 
Senator  Stanford.  Parallel  utterances 
were  to  '  labor '  audiences  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  included  many  of  the  noto- 
rious '  sandlotters,'  whose  very  name  is 


sore  to  all  self  respecting  Californians." 
Mr.    Lummis   has   been    grossly    de- 
ceived.    In  the  first   place,  if   Dr.   Ross 

had  at  any  time  been  guilty  of  any  such 
gross  impropriety,  Dr.  Jordan  would 
not  have  nominated  him  for  reappoint- 
ment last  May,  and  subsequently  urged 
Mrs.  Stanford  to  confirm  him,  both  of 
which  he  did.  Secondly,  I  am  convinced 
that  no  one  of  his  students  ever  placed 
such  an  interpretation  upon  any  of  his 
class  utterances,  and,  thirdly,  no  "  news- 
paper "  has  at  any  time  made  any  refer- 
ence to  anything  ever  said  by  Dr.  Ross 
to  any  class  on  any  subject. 

Negatives  do  not  prove  affirmatives, 
and  I  must  therefore  adduce  some  posi- 
tive corroborating  evidence,  and  since  I 
am  offering  to  testify  as  an  expert  it  is 
necessary  that  I  qualify  as  such.  For 
about  six  years  I  have  been  about  as 
intimate  with  Dr.  Ross  as  one  can  con- 
veniently be  with  a  person  outside  his 
own  family.  I  have  known  Dr.  Jordan 
longer,  but  far  less  intimately,  and  have 
been  and  am  still  disposed  to  be  one  of 
his  most  enthusiastic  admirers.  Neces- 
sarily, as  I  think,  criticising  his  later 
action  in  the  Ross  case,  I  remember  that 
Colonel  Crockett  (I  think  it  was),  when 
his  constituents  found  fault  with  his 
Congressional  acts,  reminded  them  in  an 
address  that  if  the  trusty  rifle  of  one  of 
them  should  once  "  miss  fire,"  he  would 
by  no  means  throw  it  away,  but  would 
"  pick  the  flint  and  try  it  again,"  which 
expresses  my  mental  attitude  toward  Dr. 
Jordan.  I  have  had  five  children  who 
have  been  students  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, of  whom  three  have  graduated 
there,  or  will  soon  do  so.  They  were 
attracted  there  when  a  pecuniarily 
"  freer,"  and  equally '  convenient,  State 
University  was  available,  by  the  wonder- 
fully inspiring  educational  atmosphere 
created  at  Stanford  by  Dr.  Jordan  and 
his  young  faculty,  among  whom  none 
were  more  uplifting  than  Dr.  Ross  and 
Dr.  Howard.  I  have  spent  the  greater 
part  of  two  university  years  with  my 
children,  near  the  University,  and 
mingled  in  its  social  and  intellectual 
life,  and  in  spite  of  some  intimate  friend- 
ships in  and  a  brief  official  connection 
with  the  neighboring  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, have  always  been  an  open  and 
outspoken  "Stanfordite,"  wearing  the 
cardinal  upon  all  occasions  of  University 
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ceremony.     I    think   I   am   a   competent 
witness,  and  unbiased. 

I   had  not  known  Dr.   Ross  a  month 
when   I   asked   him,  in   my  own   house, 
jokingly,  of  course,  and  apropos  of  I  do 
not    know    what,  '  but    apparently    some 
expression    relating    to    social     morals, 
"  How  he  reconciled,  that  doctrine  with 
the   acceptance   of   a   salary   paid    from 
the  income  of  a  fortune  acquired  as  the 
Stanford  fortune  was  acquired  ?  "     I  do 
not  remember  his  exact  reply,  but  I  do 
remember  the  admirable  tact  with  which, 
without  offense,  he  made  it  plain  to  me 
that  that  was  not  a  proper  question  to  be 
addressed,  even  in  jest,  to  a   Stanford 
professor,  and  my  regret  that  I  should 
have  been  so  careless  as  to  annoy  him. 
It   is   doubtless   unsafe   to   reason   from 
one   particular   to   a   general    statement, 
but  his  manner  upon  that  occasion  will 
always   make    it   impossible    for   me   to 
believe  that  he  ever  referred  disrespect- 
fully to  Senator  Stanford  in  his  life.     A 
student  about  to  graduate  in  economics 
at  Stanford,  and  who  is  a  warm  admirer 
both  of  Dr.  Ross  and  Dr.  Jordan,  has  told 
me  that  questions  of  like  drift  have  been 
put  to  Dr.  Ross  by  his  students,  in  class, 
and    that    they    have    invariably    been 
treated  in  the  same  wray.     These  facts, 
with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case, 
convince  me  that  the  somewhat  belated 
charge  that  Dr.  Ross  was  dismissed,  not 
for  economic  heresy  but   for  attacking 
the   character   of    Senator    Stanford,    is 
founded  in  error. 

But  this  specter  of  the  misbegotten 
Stanford  millions  is  one  which  will  con- 
front every  instructor  in  economics  or 
sociology  so  long  as  Stanford  University 
endures.  The  facts,  as  known  to  every 
Calif  ornian  and  put  on  record  in  the 
evidence  before  Congressional  commit- 
tees, and  in  a  judicial  trial  known  here 
as  the  "  Colton  case,"  are  these :  The 
procuring  of  the  Pacific  Railway  char- 
ters and  subsidies  was  accomplished  by 
the  most  rampant  corruption  of  the  pub- 
lic officials  and  the  press.  The  subsi- 
dies were  trust  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
directors  to  be  economically  applied  to 
the  building  of  the  roads  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  who  furnished  the  means. 
Instead  of  honestly  applying  them  the 
directors  improperly  bargained  with 
themselves  as  individuals  to  build  the 
roads  at  extravagant  prices,  whose  profits 


were  the  foundation  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road fortunes.     The  public    which  uses 
the   Pacific   roads — which     includes    all 
Californians — is   now   taxed   to   pay   in- 
terest not  only  on  the  cost  of  the  rail- 
roads,  but  on  enormous   sums   charged 
by    the    directors    to    construction,    but 
really  diverted  to  their  own  pockets,  and 
to  secure  the  plunder  more  safely  they 
destroyed  the  books  which  contained  the 
evidence  of  the   transaction.     Of   these 
directors  Senator  Stanford  was  one,  and 
more  wretched  management  of  a  case  I 
never  saw  than  the  bringing  of  a  charge 
against    Dr.    Ross    which     compels     his 
friends    to    restate   these    brutal    truths, 
which    were    slipping    from    the    public 
mind.     The  naked   fact  is  that  the  de- 
votion of  this  fortune  to  education  has 
been   and   is   regarded   in   California   as 
"  restitution,"  and  from  the  day  when  it 
was  made  not  an  unkind  word  has  been 
publicly  spoken  of  Senator  Stanford  un- 
til  this  absolutely   false  charge  against 
Dr.  Ross  compels  his  friends  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  facts.     But  although  there 
have  been  no  public  discussions  the  facts 
are   not   forgotten   and   inevitably   force 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  every 
student  of  economics  and  social  morals 
at   Stanford  University.     It    is    in    the 
minds  of  every  one  of  them,   is   freely 
spoken  of,  and  occasionally  some  tactless 
or  reckless  student  will  seek  to  embar- 
rass his  professor  by  alluding  to  trans- 
actions which  the  lecturer  cannot  defend 
and  does  not  wish  to  condemn.     I  am 
told  by  a  member  of  his  classes  that  it 
was  the  custom  of  Dr.  Ross  simply  to 
intimate  that  it  was  not  a  matter  for  dis- 
cussion in  that  place.     I   do  not  doubt 
that  some  miserable  busybody  has  so  re- 
ported and  distorted  such  an  expression 
of  Dr.  Ross's  as  to  arouse  in  the  good 
woman,  whose  loyalty  to  her  husband's 
memory  we  must  respect,  a  feeling  of 
hostility  which  sought  excuses  elsewhere 
for  his  dismissal.     This,  of  course,  is  not 
evidence,    but    conjecture,    but    it    is  a 
working  hypothesis  which  accounts  for 
all  facts  now  known.     It  was  a  condition 
which  will  not   end  with  the   dismissal 
of  Dr.  Ross,  or  which  any  of  his  succes- 
sors may  hope  to  escape.     It  is  remorse- 
less fate  which  may  make  even  the  atone- 
ment for  a  crime  perpetuate  most  surely 
the  memory  of  its  commission. 

In  the  extract  last  quoted  from  the 
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paper  of  Mr.  Lummis  is  the  statement:  5.  "He  (Dr.  Ross)  has  nowhere  au- 
"  parallel  utterances  were  to  '  labor  '  au-  thorized  over  his  own  name  a  single 
cliences  in  San  Francisco,"  etc.  It  is  item  of  the  sensational  gossip,  which 
the  custom  of  Dr.  Ross,  so  far  as  time  would  undoubtedly  hurt  a  university,  if 
and  strength  permit,  to  address  any  a  university  were  so  easily  injured." 
body  of  men  who  wish  to  hear  him.  This,  I  believe,  is  absolutely  true. 
Among  those  who  have  frequently  in-  Upon  his  dismissal,  Dr.  Ross  issued  one 
vited  him  is  a  San  Francisco  society  of  single  statement  which  was  generally 
socialists.  Dr.  Ross  has  not  the  least  published,  in  which  he  alluded  to  all 
tendency  to  socialism ;  on  the  contrary  I  the  reasons  for  his  dismissal  which  had 
am  sure  that  he  thinks,  as  I  do,  that  the  been  given  him.  Later,  he  issued  an- 
socialistic  program  is  destructive  of  the  other  statement  of  a  very  few  lines,  deny- 
socialistic  aim,  but  I  know  no  reason  why  ing,  unequivocally,  that  he  had  ever 
an  economist  should  not  preach  economic  spoken  disrespectfully  of  Senator  Stan- 
truth  to  socialists  which  would  not  equally  ford  in  his  life.  That  is  all.  I  happen 
forbid  missionaries  to  preach  Christianity  to  know  that  within  twenty-four  hours 
to  the  heathen.  At  any  rate,  if  that  be  after  the  publication  of  his  statement 
sin  Dr.  Ross  is  a  sinner.  But  he  sinned  he  received  many  requests  from  impor- 
under  great  temptation,  for  there  is  no  tant  newspapers,  and  at  least  one  from 
audience  so  attractive  to  an  economist  a  lecture  bureau,  to  exploit  the  right  of 
as  a  body  of  socialists.  There  is  no  "  free  speech  "  for  money.  He  declined 
other  popular  audience  so  conversant  all  of  them,  sought  work  elsewhere,  and 
ivith  the  subject,  so  appreciative,  so  re-  got  it.  He  is  no  party  to  the  subsequent 
sponsive,  so  intelligent  in  their  ques-  controversy,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
tioning,  so  courteous  to  radical  oppo-  not  even  "  inspired "  one  word  which 
nents.  I  have  myself  heard  three  of  Dr.  has  been  said  in  his  defense.  I  regret 
Ross's  lectures  to  socialists,  all  but  one  to  say  that  the  authorities  of  Stanford 
of  those  which  he  has  delivered  in  this  University  have  not  pursued  the  same 
city.  On  those  occasions  he  was  always  wise  course.  Some  time  since  Mr.  Lum- 
introduced  as  a  "  non-socialist,"  listened  mis  published  in  his  own  journal,  The 
to,  cross-examined,  and  applauded  as  Land  of  Sunshine,  an  article  in  substance 
such.  The  three  lectures  which  I  have  identical  with  that  in  The  Independent 
heard  were  received  with  much  favor,  of  February  7th.  Subsequently,  a  mimeo- 
and,  I  may  add,  would  have  been  quite  graph  letter,  bearing  the  written  signa- 
as  heartily  applauded  in  a  general  as-  ture  of  George  A.  Clark,  secretary  to  the 
sembly  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House,  president  of  Stanford  University,  and 
They  were  simply  lucid  expositions  of  marked  in  the  same  handwriting  "  con- 
abstract  economic  doctrine,  or  explana-  fidential,"  was  sent  to  the  editors  of 
tions  of  historic  or  current  economic  phe-  some,  and  probably  all,  the  leading  coun- 
nomena.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  one,  try  newspapers  of  this  State.  In  this 
or  possibly  two,  which  I  did  not  hear,  letter  the  Land  of  Sunshine  article  was 
were  of  the  same  character.  No  other  referred  to  as  stating  the  position  of  the 
audience  would  be  so  likely  to  have  in  University  itself.  One  copy  of  that  let- 
mind  the  embarrassing  position  of  a  ter  came  into  my  hands  and  was  for- 
Stanford  professor  of  sociology,  or  to  warded  by  me  to  Dr.  Ross,  so  that  I  am 
contain  some  irrepressible  individual  who  unable  to  quote  the  exact  language.  I 
would  put  an  awkward  question,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Ross  would 
do  not  remember  any  such  occurrence  on  give  it  out  for  publication  or  not.  If  I 
the  occasions  at  which  I  was  present,  and  still  had  it  I  would  print  it  here, 
never  heard  of  any  at  any  other  time.  On  one  occasion,  in  1896,  when  Dr. 
If  such  a  thing  ever  did  happen  I  am  Jordan  and  Dr.  Ross  were  both  at  my 
satisfied  it  would  have  been  dealt  with  house,  I  said  to  Dr.  Jordan  in  a  bantering 
in  the  usual  way.  Any  suggestion  that  way,  that  he  and  his  Professor  of  Eco- 
Dr.  Ross  at  any  time  violated  the  pro-  nomics  did  not  seem  to  agree  very  well — 
prieties  of  his  position  by  attacking  the  Dr.  Jordan  being  a  strong  supporter  of 
memory  of  Senator  Stanford  may  be  the  sfold  standard, 
set  down  as  a  libel.  "  What,"  said  Dr.  Jordan,  "  should  we 
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agree  for?*  You  don't  suppose  we 
could  get  a  '  University  '  in  that  way, 
do  you  ?  " 

♦Correctly  quoted.  Dr.  Jordan  would  have  written, 
"  Why  should  we  agree  ?  "  None  of  us  always  live  up  to 
our  ideals. 


There  spoke  the  Man,  and  the  great 
University  teacher.  It  is  a  pity  that  he 
could  not  have  been  left  to  pursue  his 
own  way,  unhampered.     It  is  a  pity. 

San  Francisco,  Cm.. 


The  Bottle,  the  Half  Brick  and  the  Lump 

of  Chalk. 

By  Charles  Battell   Loomis. 


ONCE  upon  a  time,  three  men,  who, 
not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon 
it,  were  in  a  fair  way  to  become 
tramps,  owing  to  lack  of  opportunity, 
coupled  with  a  lack  of  ambition,  met  in 
their  journey  ings  and  continued  to- 
gether until  they  were  approached  by  a 
philosopher  who  saw  in  them  food  for 
experiments. 

It  was  noon  of  a  hot  summer's  day  and 
the  three  had  halted  under  an  apple  tree 
which,  in  addition  to  its  shade,  offered 
the  most  inviting  looking  apples  for  the 
mere  picking. 

The  philosopher  greeted  them  and 
said  :      '  Why  are  you  not  working?  " 

And  the  three  replied  as  one  man, 
"  Because  it  is  the  noon  hour." 

Seeing  through  their  reply,  the  phi- 
losopher paused,  smiled  and  helped  him- 
self to  an  apple.  "  The  world  is  full 
of  opportunities,"  he  said,  "  for  those 
who  know  enough  to  take  them.  You 
three  men  are  likely  to  become  tramps 
because  your  ambition  is  asleep.  Now 
I  am  so  fond  of  the  picturesque  that  I 
am  going  to  make  a  proposition  to  you 
which  will  not  waste  your  time,  as  I 
see  you  have  plenty  of  that,  but  which 
will  bring  to  the  most  ingenious  of  your 
trio  a  substantial  reward." 

There  was  something  that  piqued 
curiosity  in  his  manner  and  the  stoutest 
of  the  three,  who  said  his  name  was 
Jonas,  asked  him  to  unfold  his  scheme. 

I  Tell  us  what  proposition  our  appear- 
ance has  suggested  to  you  ?  " 

'  First,  what  are  your  names  ?  "  asked 
the  philosopher. 

I I  am  Jonas,  this  thin  one  is  Ralph 
and  the  tall  one  is  Obadiah." 

'  You  may  call  me  Xerxes,"  said  the 
philosopher,  "  for  the  same  reason  that 


I  am  to  call  you  by  the  names  you  have 
given." 

"Why  is  that?"  asked  Obadiah,  who 
had  a  dull  eye. 

"  Because  it  is  not  my  real  name.  A 
few  rods  back  I  passed  by  a  grass  grown 
cellarway  whose  house  had  been  a  ruin 
these  hundred  years.  In  the  cellar  was 
a  heap  of  rubbish.  I  will  go  back  and 
get  from  it  three  things  which  must  con- 
stitute the  instruments  by  which  you  are 
to  earn  some  money." 

As  he  spoke  he  went  back  to  the  cellar 
and  the  three  talked  about  him  in  his 
absence. 

"  He  is  a  lunatic,"  said  Obadiah. 

"  He  is  a  poet,"  said  Ralph. 

"  No,  he  is  a  wise  man,"  said  Jonas, 
who  did  not  care  for  poetry. 

The  philosopher  now  returned,  bear- 
ing in  his  arms  three  half  bricks,  three 
lumps  of  chalk  and  three  corked  but 
empty  bottles. 

While  the  men  wondered  he  gave  to 
each  a  bottle,  a  lump  of  chalk  and  a  half 
brick. 

"  Here  are  three  things  that  are  in- 
trinsically almost  worthless.  In  order 
to  test  your  ingenuity  I  send  you  forth 
with  them  and  give  you  twenty-four 
hours  in  which  to  dispose  of  them  to 
advantage.  The  one  who  gains  the  most 
I  will  reward  in  a  fitting  manner  and  I 
will  pay  you  all  for  your  time.  Start 
at  once,  and  to-morrow  at  this  time  meet 
me  here  and  recount  your  adventures." 

Obadiah  was  about  to  cast  his  material 
awav,  but  Jonas  said : 

"  Don't  be  foolish.  If  you  get  no  more 
than  payment  for  your  time  you  will  be 
better  off  than  usual." 

"  For  me  it  is  a  lark,"  said  Ralph, 
blithely,  "  and  I  am  eager  to  begin." 
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'  That's  a  good  mood  in  which  to  woo 
success,"  said  the  philosopher,  and  with 
that  the  three  departed  together. 

After  they  had  gone  the  philosopher 
took  notes  of  their  raiment  and  of  their 
manner  of  speech  for  his  forthcoming 
book,  and  then  he  hired  lodging  for  the 
night  at  a  neighboring  farmhouse  and 
picked  up  nearly  a  chapter  for  his  new 
book  from  the  conversation  of  the  hired 
man,  who  took  for  his  topic  the  conduct 
of  the  Boer  War  by  the  British.  "  The 
Intelligence  of  Hired  Men  "  is  the  title 
that  he  gave  to  the  chapter,  but  he  did 
not  know  that  the  fellow  was  an  under- 
graduate who  was  working  his  way 
through  college  by  hiring  out  by  the  day. 

The  next  day,  a  little  before  noon, 
the  philosopher  repaired  to  the  apple 
tree  and  waited  for  the  coming  of  the 
three. 

The  first  to  arrive  was  the  tall  one, 
Obadiah.  He  came  with  a  downcast  ex- 
pression on  his  face  and  flung  himself 
upon  the  grass. 

"  Hello,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  where 
are  your  companions  ?  " 

"  That's  more  than  I  know,  but  as  for 
me  I  do  not  want  any  more  foolish  ad- 
ventures of  this  kind.  I  have  walked 
many  miles  and  I  have  nothing  to  show 
for  it." 

Now  this  was  an  absurd  speech,  for, 
being  the  next  thing  to  a  tramp,  each 
day  was  filled  with  much  walking  and 
scant  accomplishment. 

As  he  was  speaking  Jonas  appeared 
above  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  a  minute 
later  he  joined  the  two  with  a  hang- 
dog expression  upon  his  face. 

He  had  scarcely  cast  himself  upon  the 
ground  when  Ralph  came  over  the  hill 
on  horseback  and,  vaulting  lightly  from 
the  saddle,  allowed  his  horse  to  crop  the 
grass  that  was  ripe  for  the  second  sickle. 
He  wore  a  galliard  air  and  was  well 
pleased  with  the  outcome  of  his  ad- 
venture. 

"  Well,  you  are  all  on  time,  and  before 
doing  anything  else  let  me  pay  you  for 
your  day's  tramping,"  said  the  philos- 
opher. 

So  saying,  he  gave  each  one  an  order 
on  his  publisher  for  a  copy  of  his  book, 
"  The  Wrongs  of  Labor." 

Obadiah  was  manifestly  displeased,  but 
Jonas  was  beyond  doubt  glad  to  be  ac- 


quainted   with   an    author,    and   Ralph's 
smile  of  thanks  was  full  of  meaning. 

"  And  now  to  the  adventures.  Oba- 
diah came  back  first  and  he  must  tell 
what  befel  him,"  said  the  philosopher. 

Obadiah  cast  away  an  apple  into  which 
he  had  sunk  his  teeth,  and  said : 

"  I  had  no  idea  what  to  do  with  such 
unpromising  materials,  for  the  chalk  had 
been  used  and  was  soiled  into  the  bar- 
gain, the  bottle  was  empty,  and  what 
earthly  use  is  a  broken  brick  ?  However, 
I  walked  along  bearing  them  faithfully 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  I  met 
a  schoolboy  on  his  way  from  school. 
'  Do  you  want  to  buy  a  piece  of  chalk?  ' 
said  I.  '  Let's  see  it/  said  he.  So  I 
showed  it  to  him  and  he  offered  me  a  cent 
for  it,  which  I  accepted  at  once,  as  I 
knew  that  I  would  never  have  another 
such  offer.     It  was  not  worth  half  that." 

"  That's  what  it  is  to  lack  imagina- 
tion," said  the  philosopher. 

"  A  little  further  on  I  met  a  rag  man 
and  I  asked  him  what  he  would  give  me 
for  the  bottle.  '  It's  worth  no  more  than 
a  cent  to  me,'  said  he,  and  for  that  sum 
I  sold  it." 

"And  what  became  of  the  brick?" 
asked  the  philosopher,  compassionately. 

"  Why,  I  came  across  a  farmer  who 
was  feeding  his  hens,  and  struck  with 
a  happy  thought,  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
plenty  of  grit  for  them,  and  he  told 
me  he  had  not,  so  I  offered  him  the  half 
brick  for  what  it  was  worth." 

"  And  what  did  he  think  it  worth?  " 

"  A  pullet's  first  egg,  which,  tho 
small,  is  worth  eating.  Here  it  is." 
Saying  which  Obadiah  put  his  hand  into 
his  coattail  pocket  and  drew  it  forth 
again,  smeared  with  a  broken  egg. 

"  Did  you  not  know/'  said  the  phi- 
losopher, "  that  a  pullet's  egg  cannot 
withstand  the  weight  of  a  man?  Your 
assets  then  are  two  cents  and  a  ruined 
egg.  I  fear  that  you  have  not  earned 
the  reward." 

Obadiah  pulled  a  sour  face,  and  Jonas 
rose  to  a  sitting  posture  and  began  his 
tale. 

"  I,"  said  Jonas,  "  made  up  my  mind 
that  for  making  money  quickly,  deceit 
was  necessary,  so  I  went  to  a  brook  and 
there  on  a  flat  rock  I  ground  both  the 
brick  and  the  chalk  to  powder.  Then 
I  mixed  them  and  put  the  mixture  into 
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the  bottle,  after  which  I  filled  it  with 
water  and  shook  it,  and  there  I  had  an 
attractive  looking  liquid  which  I  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  one  dollar  the  bot- 
tle." 

The  philosopher  shook  his  head. 
"  Obadiah  lacked  imagination,  but  yours 
was  too  active." 

"  At  the  first  farmhouse  at  which  I 
stopped  I  saw  a  feeble  looking  man  at 
work  chopping  wood.  I  went  up  to  him 
and  said,  '  Friend,  you  have  rheumatism, 
and  what  would  be  exercise  for  me  is 
work  for  you.'  Then  he  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  to  exercise,  and  I  told  him  that 
walking  was  all  the  exercise  I  needed 
to  give  me  a  fine  appetite,  but  I  did  want 
to  recommend  a  medicine  which,  if  used 
as  a  liniment,  would  break  up  his  rheu- 
matism. Just  then  the  horn  blew  for 
dinner  and  he  invited  me  in,  and  while  I 
did  justice  to  the  simple  fare  he  set  be- 
fore me  I  also  sounded  the  praises  of  the 
liniment.  '  Where  can  I  buy  it  ?  '  he 
asked  at  last,  and  then  I  told  him  that 
I  would  part  with  my  own  bottle  at  just 
half  price,  or  one  dollar,  as  I  had  al- 
ready used  some.  '  Rub  yourself  from 
head  to  foot  with  it/  said  I,  '  and  you  will 
find  your  rheumatism  go.  Keep  it  in  a 
cool  place  or  there  will  be  no  chalky  de- 
posit, which  is  a  mark  of  its  genuineness.' 
So  I  passed  the  bottle  over  to  the  simple 
old  man  and  he  paid  me  a  dollar  so 
quickly  that  when  I  took  up  my  journey 
I  wished  that  I  had  made  my  money 
more  legitimately,  but  as  it  could  do  him 
no  harm  and  as  he  had  imagination  I 
look  to  it  to  cure  him  for  a  time  at  least. 
So,  whereas  Obadiah  made  but  two  cents 
and  a  miniature  egg,  I  have  made  a 
hundred  cents  and  here  they  are." 

And  he  jingled  the  coins  in  his  pockets. 
;  Yet  you  have  not  secured  the  re- 
ward," said  the  philosopher.  "  Imagi- 
nation and  deceit  form  a  strong  partner- 
ship, but  I  do  not  reward  the  results  they 
bring  about.  Besides,  your  method 
lacked  originality.  What  are  patent 
medicines  made  of  generally?  Ofttimes 
of  ingredients  more  harmful  than  chalk 
and  brick  dust.  And  now  for  Ralph's 
story." 

Ralph  ran  his  hands  through  his  hair 
gracefully  and  said :  "  T  have  to  admit 
at  the  start  that  I  was  handicapped,  for, 
like  Obadiah  and  his  egg,  I  broke  the 


bottle  in  my  pocket  before  I  had  gone  a 
half  mile,  and  that  left  me  only  the  half 
brick  and  the  chalk.  Still  1  journeyed 
along  with  a  light  heart,  for  the  day  was 
delightful  and,  after  all,  while  the 
weather  may  be  a  poor  topic  of  conver- 
sation, it  has  a  great  effect  on  one's 
spirits.  I  had  gone  about  a  mile  from 
■here  when  I  was  disturbed  by  the  cry 
of  '  Mad  dog !  '  I  read  qnly  last  week 
a  very  able  article  by  a  Boston  physician 
that  proved  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
hydrophobia,  but  when  I  saw  that  dog 
coming  straight  at  me  with  foaming  jaws 
and  gleaming,  bloodshot  eyes,  I  felt  that 
it  was  a  counterfeit  of  madness  that  mer- 
ited escaping  from,  and  I  flung  the  half 
brick  at  him  with  such  force  that  it 
turned  him  in  a  new  direction,  and  I 
leaped  over  a  fence  and  pursued  my  way 
through  the  fields  with  nothing  of  my 
capital  left  but  the  piece  of  chalk." 

Here  Obadiah  sniffed  and  Jonas 
looked  as  if  he  thought  the  prize  might 
yet  come  to  him  in  default  of  a  more 
worthy  man. 

"  In  course  of  time  I  came  to  the  city, 
and  as  the  sky  had  clouded  over  I  began 
to  feel  that  life  had  its  drawbacks  after 
all  and  if  something  did  not  turn  up 
soon  I  would  come  back  penniless." 

A  shade  passed  over  Ralph's  expressive 
features  as  he  looked  at  his  companions 
for  a  sympathy  that  from  two  of  them 
was  not  forthcoming.  The  philosopher, 
however,  nodded  gracefully,  and  Ralph 
said : 

"  As  I  walked  along  the  crowded 
street  that  forms  the  main  artery  of  the 
great  city  I  came  upon  a  furniture  store, 
the  owner  of  which  had  placed  many  of 
his  most  tempting  bits  of  furniture  upon 
the  sidewalk.  Among  the  sofas  and 
chairs  was  a  blackboard  that,  however 
out  of  place  it  looked  among  the  other 
kinds  of  furniture,  provided  my  chalk 
with  an  inspiration,  for  instantly  my 
fingers  felt  inspired  to  seize  it,  and  with 
a  glance  at  the  name  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  shop  I  stepped  to  the  blackboard 
and  wrote  a  triolet  commending  the 
wares  within  to  the  passers  by.  A  pros- 
perous and  intellectual  looking  man 
came  up  to  see  what  I  was  doing,  and 
when  he  read  my  effusion  he  said,  '  A 
modern  Villon.  Not  bad,  truly.  On  my 
word,  your  employer  deserves  to  profit 
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by  your  cleverness,'  and  he  went  into  the 
store  and  bought  an  old  fashioned 
bureau,  paying  a  good  round  price  for  it 

on  the  spot.  Not  only  that,  but  he  com- 
mended me  to  the  proprietor,  saying  (as 
I  heard  through  the  open  door),  that  if 
Commerce  called  Poesy  to  her  aid  she 
did  well  to  provide  her  with  enough  feet 
to  enable  her  to  stand  properly  before 
the  world,  and  that  my  verse  was  worthy 
of  almost  any  anthology." 

"  It's  a  wonder  you  understood  him," 
said  Obadiah,  with  staring  eyes. 

Ralph,  disdaining  the  interruption, 
went  on :  "  In  the  meantime  others  had 
read  the  verse  and  were  impelled  by  its 
great  merit  to  go  within,  so  that  the 
dealer  did  a  Christmas  trade  all  that  af- 
ternoon. He  found  time,  however,  to 
invite  me  to  come  in,  and  bade  his  wife 
set  food  and  drink  before  me,  and  then 
he  proposed  that  I  write  four  verses  more 
and  he  would  pay  me  fifty  dollars  for 
the  five,  '  For/  said  he,  '  I  have  sold  so 
much  old  fashioned  furniture,  thanks 
to  your  inspiring  verses,  that  I  have  got 
to  order  more  from  the  factory  this  even- 
ing/ And  I,  spurred  by  the  talk  of  so 
much  money,  wrote  with  my  chalk,  on 
the  spot,  four  verses  that  he  vowed  were 
even  better  than  the  first.     Then  he  gave 


me  ten  half  eagles  and   housed  me   for 
the  night." 

'You  have  gained  the  reward,"  said 
the  philosopher,  rapturously. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Ralph,  with  no  af- 
fectation of  modesty,  "  but  I  am  not  the 
one  to  wait  for  better  times  when  my 
purse  has  a  tolerable  lining.  I  believe  in 
bettering  the  times  myself,  so  this  morn- 
ing, after  bidding  him  farewell  and  giv- 
ing him  what  was  left  of  the  piece  of 
chalk  that  he  might  in  future  write  his 
own  verses,  I  hired  a  horse  for  five  dol- 
lars so  as  to  come  to  you  without  fatigue, 
and  here  I  am " 

"  Hold,"  said  Jonas,  enviously,  "  if 
you  spent  so  much  we  have  only  your 
word  that  you  got  so  much." 

"  Friend,"  said  Ralph,  taking  out  nine 
glistening  half  eagles,  "  Are  not  forty- 
five  dollars  more  than  either  one  dollar, 
or  yet  two  cents  and  an  egg  that  is 
fractured  ?  " 

Then  the  philosopher  once  more  said, 
"  The  reward  is  yours." 

"  And  what  is  the  reward  ?  "  asked 
Ralph,  suspiciously. 

"  I  make  you  my  amanuensis " 

"  Come,"  said  Ralph  to  Jonas  and 
Obadiah,  "  let  us  resume  our  journey." 

Scotch  Plains,  N.  J. 


Electricity    in    the    Household. 


By  George  E.  Walsh. 


SINCE  the  successful  harnessing  of 
Niagara,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
mighty  power  into  electric  light- 
ing, heating  and  traction,  the  value  of 
electricity  in  a  hundred  different  fields 
has  been  demonstrated,  and  we  are  told 
that  we  stand  upon  the  edge  of  a  marvel- 
ous future  in  which  everything  will  be 
cheapened  and  simplified  by  this  invisible 
but  all-important  agent.  The  production 
of  electricity  by  inexpensive  methods 
means  a  revolution  in  our  household 
economy,  and  already  scientists  are 
studying  the  power  problem  with  every 
promise  of  success,  and  inventors  are  co- 
queting  with  the  tides  of  the  rivers  and 
bays,  and  with  the  currents  of  air  that 
sweep  over  our  heads,  and  even  with  the 
waves  of  the  ocean.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  tides  of  the  North  and 


East  rivers  exert  a  power  much  in  excess 
of  that  required  to  do  all  the  mechanical 
work  of  New  York  City,  and  that  the  vast 
Mississippi,'  Missouri  and  other  rivers 
could  be  made  to  supply  power  enough 
to  light  and  run  all  the  machinery  in  the 
great  inland  cities.  Even  the  mighty 
Niagara  is  still  wasting  power  enough  to 
run  two  large  cities,  and  the  question  has 
been  under  serious  consideration  for  some 
time  of  constructing  an  electric  conduit 
from  the  falls  to  New  York,  or  to  some 
other  large  city. 

With  the  power  problem  solved  the  work 
of  electrically  installing  our  cities  would 
be  greatly  facilitated,  and  the  millennium 
would  be  hastened  by  a  hundred  years. 
The  new  power  would  be  clean,  cheap  and 
effective,  and  it  would  rapidly  displace 
the  old  steam  boilers,   coal  stoves  and 
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common  heating  apparatuses.  Private 
and  public  houses  would  be  lighted  and 
heated  by  the  new  power,  and  the  cities 
would  no  longer  be  besmirched  with 
clouds  of  smoke  and  steam,  and  the  at- 
mosphere vitiated  with  coal  gas  and  dust. 
On  summer  torrid  days  the  intense  heat 
that  now  ascends  from  the  underground 
steam  plants  to  increase  the  temperature 
tenfold  would  be  abolished,  and  the  side- 
walks would  be  as  cool  as  shade  and 
sprinkling  carts  could  make  them.  Toil- 
ers in  factories  and  stuffy  basements 
would  no  longer  swelter  under  an  arti- 
ficial heat  that  is  as  dangerous  and  de- 
bilitating as  it  is  uncomfortable  and  dis- 
quieting to  the  nerves.  The  home  would 
not  be  suffocated  with  the  fumes  from  the 
kitchen  basement  or  with  the  clouds  of 
smoke,  soot,  dust  and  ashes  that  con- 
tinually arise  from  the  streets  of  the  city. 

The  electrically  installed  house  would 
not  be  confined  to  the  city.  Even  the 
farm  house  would  profit  by  the  change. 
Some  neighboring  stream  of  water  could 
be  dammed  up  and  turbine  wheels  would 
be  turned  continually  by  the  running 
water.  These  would  convert  their  power 
into  the  manufacture  of  electricity,  which 
the  farmer  would  employ  to  light  and 
heat  his  home,  and  to  run  all  the  farm 
machinery  on  the  place.  Electric  plows, 
threshing  machines,  rakes,  weed  killers 
and  other  farm  implements  have  been  in- 
vented, and  their  successful  operation  is 
limited  only  by  the  cost  of  the  power. 
With  a  farm  once  electrically  installed, 
the  need  of  horse  power  to  cultivate  the 
crops  would  no  longer  be  felt,  and  the 
twentieth  century  farmer  would  stand 
head  and  shoulders  above  his  ancestors  of 
yesterday. 

Anticipating  the  speedy  cheapening  of 
the  production  of  electricity  and  the  har- 
nessing of  the  winds,  tides  and  water- 
falls, thousands  of  inventors  have  worked 
in  every  field  of  labor  to  produce  econom- 
ical implements  to  be  operated  by  the  new 
power.  In  the  home  their  efforts  have 
been  crowned  with  as  great  success  as 
upon  the  farm  or  in  the  factory.  It 
sounds  almost  like  a  fairy  tale  to  hear  the 
description  of  an  electrically  installed 
house  of  the  future,  in  which  the  house- 
keeper is  the  magician  with  power  greater 
in  some  respects  than  ever  imagined  by 
an  Eastern  story  teller.  She  commands 
the  tides  and  currents  of  the  rivers  and 


bays,  turning  their  mighty  flow  into  heat 
or  light  as  she  wills,  regulating  her 
household  affairs  by  the  simple  turn  of 
a  knob  or  the  gentle  pressure  of  a  but- 
ton. In  her  kitchen,  economical  labor 
saving  inventions  contribute  to  make  life 
ideal,  and  the  servant  question  is  more 
than  half  solved.  If  the  servant  leaves 
or  proves  unsatisfactory,  there  are  the 
mute,  always  obedient,  little  insulated 
wires  to  answer  the  call.  They  cook  the 
meal,  heat  and  light  the  house  and  do 
other  labors  that  are  performed  to-day  by 
a  great  expenditure  of  physical  and  nerv- 
ous force. 

The  cooking  and  heating  implements 
for  the  electric  kitchen  are  almost  as  com- 
plete as  one  could  wish  for,  and  it  only 
needs  the  cheapening  of  the  electric 
power  to  introduce  them  in  nine-tenths 
of  the  homes  of  this  broad  land.  The 
electric  stoves  are  not  so  odd  looking  as 
they  are  magic-like  in  their  performance. 
They  are  connected  with  the  wall  by  an 
insulated  wire,  and  by  means  of  a  peg 
in  the  wall  and  another  in  the  stove  the 
heat  is  regulated  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
housewife.  The  stoves  vary  in  size,  from 
the  small  six-inch-in-diameter  ones  to  the 
large,  heavy  affairs  capable  of  accommo- 
dating all  the  cooking  utensils  for  a  large 
family.  The  stove  is  insulated  on  the 
outside,  so  that,  while  a  raging  heat  may 
be  burning  the  things  in  the  oven,  there 
will  be  hardly  a  perceptible  increase  in 
the  outside  temperature.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  advantages  of  the  electric  stove. 
It  can  be  used  on  the  warmest  summer 
day  without  baking  and  cooking  the  oper- 
ator who  is  compelled  to  stand  over  it. 
The  heat  is  also  concentrated  and  econo- 
mized. The  waste  is  only  a  fractional 
part  of  one  per  cent.  As  soon  as  the 
heat  is  turned  on  the  stove  is  ready  for 
use,  and  when  the  cooking  is  finished  it 
is  shut  off  immediately. 

The  oven  inside  of  the  stove  is  sur- 
rounded by  coils  of  wire  in  such  a  scien- 
tific way  that  all  parts  of  it  are  evenly 
heated.  There  is  no  danger  of  burning 
the  top  of  the  cake  while  the  bottom  is 
left  uncooked  and  doughy.  The  regula- 
tion of  the  heat  is  made  even  more  effect- 
ive by  a  small  knob  in  front.  When  a 
slow  oven  is  needed  the  knob  is  pulled 
out,  but  if  a  "  quick  "  oven  is  required 
for  baking  two  knobs  are  pulled  out,  and 
as  if  by  magic  a  quick,  intense  heat  is 
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supplied.  Cooks  can  no  longer  complain 
of  bad  ovens,  slow  ovens  and  "  con- 
trary "  ovens.  The  electric  stove  avoids 
all  these  irregular  temperatures  that 
make  cooking  so  aggravating  in  the  or- 
dinary coal  stoves.  Even  the  amateur 
would  find  it  a  delight  to  cook  under  such 
circumstances,  and  she  would  undoubted- 
ly be  unduly  flattered  by  the  success  of 
her  first  experiments,  for,  as  every  good 
cook  knows,  half  the  battle  is  won  when 
the  stove  is  properly  heated  and  regu- 
lated. 

Places  are  arranged  on  the  stove  for 
tea  kettles,  coffee  pots  and  other  imple- 
ments, and  the  heat  is  concentrated  at 
the  openings,  so  that  little  of  it  escapes 
into  the  room.  But,  in  addition  to  this, 
separate  portable  broilers,  tea  kettles, 
chafing  dishes  and  coffee  pots  are  made 
to  use  either  on  top  of  the  stove  or  in  the 
dining-room,  sick  chamber  or  wherever 
electric  connections  can  be  made.  These 
are  arranged  with  separate  coils  of  wire, 
which  can  be  brought  to  an  intense  heat 
by  simply  connecting  them  to  the  wires 
in  the  side  of  the  room,  and  the  cooking 
can  be  accomplished  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  make  an  ordinary  fuel  fire.  With 
a  full  supply  of  all  these  cooking  utensils 
one  is  almost  independent  of  the  large 
stoves,  except  on  wash  days.  Even  elec- 
tric irons  are  manufactured  on  the  same 
principle,  the  coils  of  wire  being  arranged 
inside  of  the  iron,  so  that  the  implement 
is  kept  hot  all  day  long. 

The  electric  chafing  dish  takes  the 
place  of  the  old  alcohol  arrangement,  and 
one  is  relieved  of  all  odors  of  the  burn- 
ing alcohol  and  of  the  period  of  waiting. 
A  small  wire  runs  up  the  side  of  the  ta- 
ble leg,  and  it  is  attached  to  the  chafing 
dish  by  the  twist  of  a  peg,  and  everything 
iis  ready  for  cooking.  The  invisible  heat 
quickly  starts  the  contents  of  the  dish  to 
bubbling,  and  to  the  astonished  guests  it 
is  more  a  question  of  how  it  is  accom- 
plished than  of  anything  else.  It  is  a  veri- 
table wonder  in  the  world  of  household 
conveniences  and  economies. 

The  tea  kettle  can  be  used  in  the  same 
way  on  the  table  independent  of  the 
cooking  stove,  and  the  coffee  or  tea  can 
be  brewed  within  sight  of  the  guests. 
There  is  no  further  danger  of  coffee  and 
tea  getting  cold  on  the  table,  for  it  can  be 
served  direct  from  the  heated  pot,  or  at 
a  moment's  notice  it  can  be  brought  to  a 


high  temperature  by  turning  on  the  elec- 
tric current.  Soup  can  be  served  in  the 
same  way,  for  there  is  a  small  arrange- 
ment for  keeping  this  warm  while  stand- 
ing in  the  soup  tureen.  The  tureen 
stands  on  a  small  flat  iron  which  contains 
a  coil  of  wires  inside,  and  a  steady  heat 
can  be  supplied  as  long  as  the  meal  lasts. 
The  work  is  all  so  clean,  hasty  and  effect- 
ive that  cooking  is  readily  converted  into 
a  pleasurable  pastime. 

The  heating  of  the  house  by  the  new 
power  is  another  and  valuable  feature  of 
the  question,  and  no  housewife  who  has 
been  burdened  with  the  care  and  fore- 
thought necessary  to  run  steam  or  hot 
water  furnaces  can  fail  to  appreciate  the 
new  system  in  store  for  her.    It  is  as  far 
ahead  of  steam  or  hot  water  as  they  are 
ahead  of  the  old-fashioned  stoves  and 
hot  air  furnaces.     There   is   no  fire  to 
watch,  no  coal  to  buy  or  put  into  the  fur- 
nace, no  ashes  to  take  out,  and,  above  all, 
no  dust,  smoke  or  gas.    The  heat  is  dis- 
tributed about  the  house  by  means  of 
handsome  radiators,  and  these  are  con- 
nected with   the  electric   storage  house 
some  miles  away  by  means  of  an  invisible 
wire.    By  pressing  a  button  at  the  head  of 
the  bed  on  a  cold  morning  the  heat  can 
be  turned  on,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
radiators  will  be  too  hot  to  touch  with 
the  hand.    Within  half  an  hour  the  house 
will  be  warm  enough  on  the  coldest  morn- 
ing for  one  to  rise  and  dress  with  com- 
fort.    The  heat  can   be   economized  at 
night  time  in  this  way,  or  it  can  be  kept 
going  all  day  and  night  without  interrup- 
tion.    The  supply  is  universal,  regular 
and  ready  for  use  at  all  times.     There 
need  be  no  intense  suffering  from  the 
cold  at  one  time  and  positive  discomfort 
from  the  heat  a  few  hours  later.     The 
temperature  can  be  regulated  with  the 
same  ease  and  readiness  characteristic  of 
the  kitchen  fire  just  described. 

These  are  the  more  pronounced  bene- 
fits that  will  be  derived  from  electricity 
in  the  future,  when  it  will  cost  no  more 
to  install  a  private  house  than  it  does  to- 
day to  put  in  a  steam  heating  plant  and 
coal  stoves  in  the  kitchen  and  laundry; 
but  there  are  many  minor  advantages 
that  will  accrue  as  we  become  accustomed 
to  the  new  agent.  With  an  invisible 
power  that  can  be  converted  at  will  into 
light,  heat  or  power,  the  tendency  will  be 
to  invent  all  sorts  of  implements  for  re- 
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ducing  the  inconveniences  of  living.  For 
instance,  the  sewing  machine  will  have 
an  electric  attachment  that  can  be  em- 
ployed at  any  moment  to  run  the  ma- 
chine as  long  or  as  short  a  time  as  need- 
ed. 

Many  an  overheated  housewife  must 
have  viewed  with  envy  the  electric  fans 
that  cool  the  air  on  hot  days  in  restau- 
rants, and  it  would  not  be  long  before 
appropriate  fans  would  be  placed  in  every 
household  for  private  use.  With  the 
electric  power  always  ready,  it  would  be 
no  extravagant  expenditure  to  connect 
the  electric  fans  on  hot  summer  days,  and 
keep  them  going  until  night  brought  re- 
lief. With  such  fans  in  the  kitchen,  din- 
ing-room and  parlor,  life  in  summer 
would  be  robbed  of  half  its  terrors,  and 
one  would  not  have  to  seek  the  sea  shore 
or  mountains  for  cooling  breezes.     The 


cost  of  installing  the  house  with  the  elec- 
tric fans  would  be  comparatively  small 
after  the  electric  plant  itself  was  once 
established.  They  could  also  be  intro- 
duced in  the  bed-rooms,  so  that  on  warm 
nights,  when  slumber  seems  impossible, 
a  constant  current  of  refreshing  air  could 
be  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  members 
of  the  household  and  their  guests. 

Just  at  present  the  question  of  cost  is 
the  only  one  that  delays  the  arrival  of 
this  foretaste  of  the  millennium.  The 
production  of  electricity  is  too  expensive 
to  permit  of  its  universal  use  in  the  way 
described,  but  there  are  important  experi- 
ments being  conducted  to-day  by  eminent 
scientists,  which  promise  to  open  the  field 
for  the  immediate  reduction  of  both  the 
initial  expense  of  installing  a  building 
and  of  supplying  the  house  with  all  the 
electric  heat,  light  and  power  needed. 

New  York  City. 


Sir    Ector    to    the    Dead    Knight. 

By  Theodore  Roberts. 

"I  dare  say/' said  Sir  Ector,  u  thou,  Sir  Launcelot,  there  thou  liest,  that  thou  were  never  matched  ot   earthly 
knight's  hand."— Sir  Thomas  Malory. 

THE  hills  are  dark,   the   woods  are  cold     The   woods   are   dark,    full   sad   the   trampled 
to-day,  field, 

Sir    Launcelot,    since    your    soul    has     That  Launcelot   rides   no   more   with   covered 
passed  away,  shield. 

Leaving  the  sword  dead  iron,  the  body  clay. 

Astride     your     horse,     in     burnished     armor 
dressed — 
Who    now    will    show   us,    Sir    (that   you    are      With  sword  at  side  and  naked  spear  in  rest, 

dead),  >  An  awful   knight,   you   fought   for   those  dis- 

The  brave,  great  path  a  Christian  knight  must  tressed — 

tread  ? 

Invincible,  unpitying  as  Fate ! 

..     T  ,  A    .        ,  ......  Who  lives,  that  felt  the  wonder  of  your  hate? 

Ah,  Launcelot,  in  what  press  of  noble  knights 

Found  you  your  equal?     By  its  truest  lights         To  the  1  halls  where  ladies  sat  at  mcat 

the  wide  land  knew  you  master  of  stark  fights.      Ycu  came,  with  laughing  eyes  and  quiet  feet, 

Kind  with  the  helpless,  gentle  with  the  sweet. 

The  whole  land  knew  you  courtliest  of  those      .     .  ~.    T  .   A     ,     A.  ,, 

That  filled  the  lists  with  clangor  of  their  blows.      £nd  now'  Sir  Lancelot,  do  they  note  at  all 

Your  empty  seat  half  down  the  merry  hall? 

Empty  those  lists !     Stilled  now  the  crashing  If  in  high  Heaven,  for  good  knights  and  true, 

din  A  court  is  held  beneath  the  arches  blue, 

That  drowned  the  trumpets  when  you  thun-  To  some  high  siege  the  saints  will  beckon  you. 
dered  in ; 

Now,  when  you  may  not  rise,  they  prate  of  Ah,  Sir,  I  trow  that  you  grace  braver  field 

sin !  The  while  I  bide  to  guard  the  fallen  shield  ! 

5t.  John's,  Newfoundland. 


The    Dicast. 


IN    the    exquisite    foolery    of    an    old 
Athenian  play   we  read  the  story  of 
a  half  crazed  citizen,  who  made  the 
hearing  of  lawsuits  the  passion  of   his 
life: 

"  A  haunter  of  the  courts  as  ne'er  another ; 
To  play  the  dicast  all  his  love,  to  miss 
The    foremost    bench    a    wilder    grief    than 

death. 
Sleep  never  comes  to  him  o'  nights;    or  if 
His   eyelids    droop    a    moment,    straight    his 

soul 
Goes  flitting  ghostlike  to  the  empty  courts." 

Now,  a  dicast,  dear  barbarian  reader, 
was  one  of  a  large  number  of  men  chosen 
by  lot  whose  duty  it  was  to  sit  as  jury- 
men and  decide  the  trials  that  arose  in 
that  most  litigious  city  of  the  world.  For 
the  most  part  they  sat  in  great  bodies, 
not  twelve  alone,  as  with  us,  but  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  or  more ;  and  the 
case  of  the  foolish  old  man  whom 
Aristophanes  ridicules  seems  to  have 
been  common  enough  among  that  people 
who,  as  a  later  and  barbarian  writer 
(St.  Luke,  too,  was  a  barbarian,  dear 
reader,  so  that  you  need  not  take  offense 
at  the  epithet),  declares,  "spent  their 
time  in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell 
or  to  hear  some  new  thing." 

The  good  editors  of  The  Independ- 
ent have  asked  me  to  write  now  and  then 
a  few  words  of  comment  on  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  world,  and  in  this  position 
I  seem  to  myself  not  unlike  a  dicast  of 
old.  Not  that  my  passion  for  judging 
has  reached  such  monstrous  proportions 
as  that  of  the  Aristophanic  hero ;  but  be- 
cause, with  the  telegraph  clicking  from 
land  to  land  and  the  mails  pouring  in 
upon  us  every  few  hours,  we  seem  to  sit 
in  a  great  reverberating  court  room,  like 
the  old  Athenian  jurymen,  hearing  the 
affairs,  not  of  Athens,  but  of  this  great 
city  which  we  call  the  world,  argued  be- 
fore us.  And  in  a  hundred  different 
ways  are  we  not  asked,  every  one  of  us, 
to  judge  the  most  intricate  questions, 
giving  a  nod  of  praise  here  and  a  word 
of  condemnation  there,  helping  as  we 
can  to  govern  by  our  opinions  the 
tangled  business  of  the  globe? 

My  own  dicastry,  to  descend  from 
metaphor  to  realities,  is  not  a  stately 
Grecian  edifice  with  fair  columns  and 
statues,  but  a  dingy  room  in  a  noisy 
thoroughfare.  And  thither  every  morn- 
ing vou  might  see  me  come,  wearing  a 
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garment  very  unlike  the  tunic  of  an 
ancient  Athenian,  but  serviceable  enough 
in  these  workday  times,  and  carrying  a 
stick,  after  the  manner  of  the  dicasts 
who  were  assigned  to  various  courts  ac- 
cording to  the  color  of  their  staff. 

And  if  as  dicast  I  seem  to  judge  too 
boldly  the  affairs  of  the  world,  do  not 
charge  me  with  egotism.  For,  remem- 
ber that  you  are  sitting  with  me  in  the 
court.  We  editors  cherish  the  genial  il- 
lusion that  the  paper  is  all  of  our  own 
making;  but  really  every  subscriber  and 
every  reader  has  a  share  in  planning 
and  building  the  work,  for  without  their 
kind  interest  there  would  be  no  paper  at 
all;  and  so  we  all  labor  together,  pleas- 
antly and  cheerfully,  I  trust.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  the  dicasts,  as  they  sat  to- 
gether on  the  benches,  had  much  to  do 
besides  listening  to  the  orators  on  the 
Bema,  and  casting  their  ballots.  What 
better  place  could  be  found  to  gossip  in 
and  pass  the  news  of  the  day?  Isn't 
that  Alcibiades  yonder,  whispering  in  the 
ear  of  his  neighbor  juryman  a  wonderful 
story  of  his  dog.  And  Sophocles,  yonder, 
the  grave  tragedian,  is  he  not  arguing  un- 
der his  breath  with  his  dear  friend  Ion 
about  some  scandalous  anecdote  the  lat- 
ter has  put  into  his  Memoirs  ?  We  shall 
have  no  scandal  here,  I  hope ;  but  now 
and  then,  when  the  great  folk  grow  a 
bit  prosy  in  their  doings  and  sayings, 
we  may  chat  a  little,  under  our  breath,  to 
be  sure,  of  the  trivial  things  that  you  and 
I  have  seen  by  the  way.  For  I,  at  least, 
have  been  something  of  a  wanderer  in 
my  day,  and  have  seen  a  good  many 
things  I  should  like  to  talk  about.  In- 
deed, the  habit  of  wandering  clings  to 
me  yet,  and  I  could  tell  you  of  many  a 
strange  sight  and  stranger  person  I  have 
fallen  in  with  while  journeying  about 
this  island  of  the  Gothamites,  where  my 
duties  now  confine  me. 

And  so,  brother  dicast,  here  is  a  grip 
of  the  hand  and  a  good  by  until 
the  next  summons  to  court.  I  sus- 
pect that  then  we  shall  have  something 
to  say  to  each  other  about  that  dogmatic 
Russian,  Count  Tolstoy,  who  is  creating 
such  a  stir  these  days  with  his  novel 
ideas  of  religion,  and  who  has  the  most 
wonderful  theories  about  life,  as  no 
doubt  you  read  recently  in  The  Inde- 
pendent. Dicast. 


LITERATURE. 

-The  Riddle  of  the  Universe.'*  spark    is    produced    by    the    combined 

forces  of  a  thousand  cells  of  a  galvanic 

Professor     Haeckel,    as     everybody  battery,  joined  by  wires  and  directed  to 

knows,  is  the  chief  German  exponent  of  a  combined  effect.     He  holds  that  it  is 

absolute     philosophical     and     scientific  proved  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 

Materialism   and   Atheism.       He   offers  immaterial,     separable     soul;     therefore 

this  as  his  final  word.     He  is  "  wholly  a  there  is  no  immortality.     The  belief  in  a 

child   of   the    nineteenth    century,"    and  soul  which  is  a  spirit,  or  in  immortality, 

with  its  close  he  "  draws  a  line  under  his  he  delights  to  call  "  myth,"   "  supersti- 

life's  work."  tion."     There  is  no  spirit,  human  or  di- 

We  may  summarize  his  philosophy  of  vine,  only  matter ;  and  this  philosophy  of 

the  universe  very  briefly.     All  that  is,  is  his  he  calls  Monism.     It  is  not  the  Mon- 

this  universe  of  matter.  There  is  no  such  ism  of  an   idealistic  philosophy,   which 

thing  as  soul  apart  from  matter.  Mat-  makes  matter  only  a  phantom  of  mind, 

ter    is    eternal    and    universal.     Atoms,  but  a  Monism  which  makes  mind  only  a 

worlds,    have   compacted   and    solidified  secretion,  or  electrical  current,  of  matter, 

out  of  the   world-stuff,   leaving  behind  Of   the   two   Monisms   he   prefers   that 

them  no  vacant  spaces,  but  a  pervasive,  which  appeals  to  his  senses.     The  uni- 

non-atomic  continuous  ether.      He  does  verse  embraces  no  God,  no  soul,  nothing 

not  explain  when  or  how  the  atoms  that  but  stuff. 

make  worlds  are  compacted  out  of  this  Now  all  this  is  the  way  it  seems  to  Pro- 
ether,  apparently  then  somewhat  denser  fessor  Haeckel.  He  grieves  that  it  does 
than  it  is  now.  This  beginning  of  all  not  seem  so  to  other  biologists  and  psy- 
things  he  cannot  explain.  The  atoms,  chologists.  They  have  often  begun  well, 
in  their  simplest  form,  had  the  begin-  he  says,  on  the  Monistic  (Materialistic) 
nings  of  life,  of  sensation  and  will,  the  foundation,  but  as  they  grew  older — and 
two  elements  that  make  life,  motion  and  foolisher — have  drifted  into  the  more 
growth.  Hydrogen  atoms  have  a  cer-  popular  Dualism  and  Spiritism.  So  it 
tain  sensitive  affection  for  oxygen  atoms,  is,  he  complains,  with  Wundt,  '  the 
There  is  not  yet  consciousness — that  is  ablest  living  psychologist,"  with  Vir- 
a  very  late  evolution — but  sensation  and  chow,  Du  Bois  Reymond,  Paul  Ernst 
will  there  are.  Out  of  the  slow  opera-  Baer  and  others — he  forgets  to  mention 
tion  of  these  chemical,  yet  really  vital  his  favorite  authority,  Romanes.  Ger- 
forces,  there  is  produced,  at  last,  the  low-  man  philosophy  and  German  science  by 
est  form  of  what  we  call  life,  by  spon-  an  overwhelming  voice  he  confesses  re- 
taneous  generation.  He  does  not  pre-  ject  his  conclusions, 
tend  that  any  one  has  yet  observed  We  might  content  ourselves  with  this 
abiogenesis,  but  his  philosophy  requires  mere  statement  of  Haeckel's  philosophy, 
it,  and  it  must  be  that  life  thus  began  to  which  we  might  add  many  other  cu- 
spontaneously.  This  granted,  the  rest  is  rious  assertions.  He  declares,  for  ex- 
easy — it  only  requires  evolution,  and  we  ample,  that  we  have  made  no  progress 
have  the  succession  of  plants  and  ani-  in  moral  or  social  life  during  the  past 
mals  of  which  man  is  now  the  head.  century ;  that  the  failure  of  modern  pol- 

Man's  "  soul,"  if  we  may  call  it  so,  is,  itics  is  due  to  lack  of  the  study  of  "  corn- 
according  to  Professor  Haeckel,  the  parative  anthropology  or  the  Monistic 
summation  of  the  vital  forces  of  the  ul-  philosophy."  We  might  discuss  his  as- 
timate  atoms  of  his  body,  working  sertion  that  "  we  now  know  that  each 
through  appropriate  cells  or  organs,  es-  act  of  the  will  is  fatally  determined  by 
pecially   his   nervous   system,   just   as   a  the  organization  of  the  individual."  We 

„-.     w  ~  «.  t.     n.       7T"  prefer  to  give  a  few  words  as  to  the  basal 

*  i  he   Riddle  of  the   Universe,  at   the   Close  of  the  *  #  &  g 

Nineteenth     Century.     By    Ernst  Haeckel.      Translated  aSSUmptlOllS  OI    hlS   WJlOle   argument. 

BriS?4:^w*yorkam$0i",5oPp-   ""'   391'    Harper  &        How  does  he  know  that  chemical  at- 
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traction  involves  sensation?  Who  else 
can  believe  it?  He  knows  it  only  be- 
cause his  Monism  requires  him  to  make 
life  an  attribute  of  all  matter.  How 
does  he  know  that  spontaneous  genera- 
tion has  ever  occurred  ?  Only  because 
his  Monism  requires  it.  When  what  we 
usually  call  life  begins  in  protoplasm, 
how  does  he  know  that  within  primordial 
protoplasm  there  exists  a  portion  which 
he  calls  psychoplasm,  and  defines  as 
"  that  part  of  protoplasm  which  seems  to 
be  the  indispensable  substratum  of  psy- 
chic life?"  "  Seems,"  indeed,  for  no 
one  has  ever  dissected  it. 

Let  us  fairly  state  his  argument 
against  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He 
says,  p.  138,  that  our  knowledge  that 
animal  and  human  life  begins  by  the  con- 
jugation of  two  cell-nuclei  "  suffices  to 
destroy  the  myth  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,"  and  "  the  still  prevalent  su- 
perstition that  man  owes  his  personal  ex- 
istence to  the  power  of  God."  Every  ar- 
gument for  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
is,  he  says,  inconsistent  with  "  physio- 
logical psychology  and  the  theory  of 
descent." 

'  The  theological  proof— that  a  personal 
creator  has  breathed  an  immortal  soul  (gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  divine  soul) 
into  man — is  a  pure  myth.  The  cosmological 
proof — that  the  '  moral  order  of  the  world  ' 
demands  the  eternal  duration  of  the  human 
soul — is  a  baseless  dogma.  The  theological 
proof — that  the  '  higher  destiny  '  of  man  in- 
volves the  perfecting  of  his  defective,  earthly 
soul  beyond  the  grave — rests  on  a  false  an- 
thropism.  The  moral  proof  that  the  defects 
and  the  unsatisfied  desires  of  earthly  exist- 
ence must  be  fulfilled  bv  '  compensative  jus- 
tice '  on  the  other  side  of  eternity — is  nothing 
more  than  a  pious  wish.  The  ethnological 
proof — that  the  belief  in  immortality,  like  the 
belief  in  God,  is  an  innate  truth,  common  to 
all  humanity — is  an  error  in  fact.  The  onto- 
logical  proof — that  the  soul,  being  a  '  simple, 
immaterial,  and  indivisible  entity,'  cannot  be 
involved  in  the  corruption  of  death — is  based 
on  an  entirely  erroneous  view  of  the  psychic 
phenomena;  it  is  a  spiritualistic  fallacy.  All 
these  and  similar  '  proofs  of  athanatism  '  are  in 
a  parlous  condition ;  they  are  definitely  an- 
nulled by  the  scientific  criticism  of  the  past 
few  decades." 

We  admit  that  immortality  cannot  be 
scientifically  proved  as  yet ;  but  see  no 
reason  in  the  claim  that  the  contrary 
is  scientifically  proved.  The  bottom  ar- 
gument is  this ;  that  because  mental  ac- 
tivity usually  is  co-ordinated  with  the 
activity   of    certain    physical    structures, 


such  as  the  brain,  therefore  they  can  ex- 
ist under  no  other  conditions,  such  as 
s<  paration  from  those  structures.  Either 
dogma  is  an  assumption,  a  faith,  non- 
provable  by  the  methods  of  physical 
science.  Professor  Haeckel  has  faith  to 
hold  that  once,  in  a  beginning  that  never 
was,  substance  was  compacted  out  of  the 
universal  ether  and  solidified  into  suns 
and  stars.  Why  cannot  we  just  as  well 
have  faith  to  hold  that  there  was  an 
eternal  Spirit,  out  of  which  souls  were 
produced ;  or,  if  he  prefers,  that  the 
spiritual  powers  which  we  exert,  and 
which  are  so  different  from  physical 
powers,  belong  to  a  different  spiritual 
substance,  which,  like  the  component 
parts  of  the  body,  may  have  been  com- 
pacted from  the  infinite  ether,  and  con- 
jugate with  the  physical  structure  to 
make  the  complete  man  ? 

The  fact  is  that  Du  Bois  Reymond  is 
right  in  his  enunciation  of  the  world- 
enigmas  which  science  cannot  solve. 
Such  are  the  origin  and  nature  of  mat- 
ter, the  origin  of  motion,  the  origin  of 
life,  the  origin  of  sensation  and  con- 
sciousness, the  origin  of  rational  thought, 
the  origin  of  the  will,  the  orderliness  of 
nature.  As  to  these  things,  says  Du  Bois 
Reymond,  "  Ignorabimiis/'  we  must  re- 
main in  ignorance.  Here  is  a  field  for 
philosophy  and  religion  to  give  their 
probable  answers.  The  answer  of  Mon- 
ism, whether  material  or  spiritual,  that 
everything  is  matter,  or  that  everything 
is  mind,  seems  to  our  common  intelli- 
gence not  to  be  common  sense.  It  will  do 
for  a  low  or  a  high,  at  any  rate  a  reckless, 
philosophy   to  play  with,  but  is  likely  to 


have  little  vogue. 


& 


The    Fight    with    France    for 
North   America.* 

In  its  own  time  the  Seven  Years'  War 
was  well  recognized  in  Europe  as  a  strug- 
gle between  England  and  Prussia  on  the 
one  side  and  the  remaining  world  Powers 
on  the  other  for  supremacy  in  both  hem- 
ispheres. Here  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
were  interested  only  in  their  own  share 
of  the  fight.  To  them  the  struggle  was 
between  England  and  France,  and  the 
latter's    Indian   allies,   themselves   being 

*  The  Fight  with  France  for  North  America.  By 
A.  G.  Bradley.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  One 
vol    $5.90. 
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at  once  the  bone  of  contention  and  the 
principal  sufferers ;  while  England  re- 
garded the  colonists  as  being  an  un- 
grateful set  of  beings  who  accepted  the 
parental  care  of  the  motherland  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  and  did  not  manifest  a  suffi- 
cient readiness  to  furnish  their  due  pro- 
portion of  men  and  money.  The  colon- 
ists were  apt  to  maintain  that  Great  Brit- 
ain's final  success  was  chiefly  owing  to 
their  own  prowess  and  self-sacrifice,  while 
the  British  were  equally  apt  to  overlook 
whatever  share  the  colonists  took  in  the 
conflict  and  to  dwell  upon  the  amount  of 
blood  and  treasure  it  cost  as  being  ex- 
pended by  unaided  Great  Britain  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  her  ungrateful  children. 

In  truth,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
both  sides,  and  Mr.  Bradley  has  given  the 
British  view  with  unusual  care  to  be  per- 
fectly fair  to  the  Colonies.  In  this  he  al- 
most equals  Lord  Otto  Trevelyan,  whose 
account  of  the  "  War  of  the  American 
Revolution  "  may  be  esteemed  as  a  full 
justification  of  the  revolt  of  the  Colonies. 

No  tribute  to  Washington  could  be 
finer  or  more  discriminating  than  that  of 
Mr.  Bradley,  while  he  has  but  little  praise 
for  Washington's  co-colonists  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania 

"  who  were  quietly  staying  at  home  by  thou- 
sands, unstirred  by  feelings  of  patriotism  or  ven- 
geance, and  apparently  untouched  by  the  clash  of 
arms  and  the  ordinary  martial  instincts  of  youth." 

He  contrasts  this  strange  inertness 
with  the  conduct  of 

1  the  Massachusetts  of  that  day,  who  alone  sent 
to  the  front  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  close-fisted 
farmers,  men  whose  labor  was  their  daily  bread, 
and  whose  absence  from  the  homestead  was,  for 
the  most  part,  a  serious  matter.  .  .  .  Massa- 
chusetts had  pledged  her  credit  to  the  extent  of 
half  a  million  sterling,  a  heavy  burden  on  her 
finances.  .  .  .  Connecticut  was  but  little  be- 
hind, while  New  Hampshire  sent  one  in  three  of 
her  adult  males  to  the  field." 

Pitt  had  applied  to  the  Colonies  to  fur- 
nish twenty  thousand  men.  Of  these, 
the  three  Colonies  already  mentioned 
with  New  York  and  New  Jersey  "  re- 
sponded with  an  actual  force  of  17,480 
men,  7,000  of  whom  were  supplied  by 
Massachusetts."  This  is  a  good  show- 
ing, and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
proportions  were  very  similar  to  those  in 
"  the  family  quarrel  two  decades  later," 
when  the  men  who  had  studied  war  and 
learned  the  weak  points  of  those  with 
whom    they    had    fought    side    by    side 


through  the  victories  and  defeats  of  the 
(practically)  nine  years  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  put  the  knowledge  they 
had  thus  acquired  to  very  effective  use. 

In  his  story  of  Braddock's  defeat,  Mr. 
Bradley  seeks  to  lighten  the  verdict 
which  has  so  long  pronounced  that  ill- 
fated  General's  incompetence,  impru- 
dence and  arrogant  refusal  to  accept  ad- 
vice from  Provincials  to  be  the  principal, 
if  not  the  sole  cause,  of  the  British  loss, 
but  we  cannot  see  that  the  new  position 
has  been  proven.  This  generation  may 
well  judge  Braddock  more  lenient- 
ly than  did  his  own,  but  we  fear  he  must 
still  be  held  to  be  the  obstinate  inviter  of 
misfortunes  for  which  even  his  bravery 
and  undoubted  sincerity  of  purpose  could 
not  atone. 

Concerning  the  lack  of  comprehension 
of  American  character  and  conditions 
evinced  by  the  British  officials  and  army 
officers  of  the  time,  Mr.  Bradlev  makes 
some  very  just  observations.  Both  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  Great  Brit- 
ain failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  one  hundred  and  fifty  odd  years 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  planting  of  her 
infant  colonies  at  different  points  the  col- 
onists had  had  to  contend  with  conditions 
as  far  as  possible  from  those  of  the  land 
they  had  left.  They  were  still  Britons  in 
character,  as  well  as  in  allegiance,  but 
that  character  had  been  operated  upon 
and  modified  by  all  sorts  of  influences 
which  differed  from  those  of  the  old 
home  land  as  much  as,  perhaps  even  more 
than  those  of  the  Transvaal  of  to-day  dif- 
fer from  those  of  any  civilized  country  in 
Europe.  Practically  the  three  thousand 
miles  of  Atlantic  Ocean  were  more  than 
equal  to  a  double  voyage  around  the 
world  to-day,  so  the  old  home  influences 
were  more  difficult  of  transmission  and 
the  new  surroundings  all  tended  toward 
increase  of  individuality,  toward  making 
each  person,  man  or  woman,  more  self- 
reliant,  self-helpful ;  self-confident,  even, 
it  has  been  hinted  by  friends  more  truth- 
ful than  gracious.  This  the  English  Gov- 
ernors and  officers  were  slow  to  recog- 
nize, and  were  slower  to  asknowledge  the 
value  which  these  qualities  possess. 

"To  put  a  British  Major  of  one-and-twenty 
who  had  never  seen  n  shot  hred  in  battle,  over  a 
Colonel  of  veterans,  like  Winslow," 


or  over  George  Washington 
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"jan  officer  of  Jattested  ability,  though  himself 
not  over  twenty-five," 

would  never  have  been  atttempted  by 
wise  men,  and  but  for  the  self-restraint 
and  devotion  of  the  best  of  the  Provin- 
cials, "  would  have  resulted  in  disband- 
ing" the  whole  of  the  Colonial  troops." 
The  resentments  planted  by  this  lack  of 
common  sense  and  common  politeness 
and  material  by  many  other  acts  of  super- 
fluous snobbery,  grew  with  weed-like  ra- 
pidity, and  were  among  the  uncounted 
causes  which  eventuated  in  the  rending 
asunder  of  the  old  ties  between  the 
mother  and  the  daughter  lands. 

There  are  many  finely  descriptive  and 
some  really  eloquent  passages  scattered 
through  these  pages,  but  there  are  evi- 
dences of  too  hasty  composition  and  some 
atrocious  blunders  of  phraseology  which 
a  careful  proof  reading  would  have  cor- 
rected. 


History  of  British  India* 

Tins  second  volume  brings  the  history 
of  India  down  from  the  overthrow  of  the 
English  in  the  Spice  Islands  in  1623  to 
the  union  of  the  old  and  new  companies 
under  the  Earl  of  Godolphin's  award 
September  29th,  1708. 

At  his  sudden  death  almost  exactly  one 
year  ago,  Sir  William  Hunter  "  had 
opened  the  last  words  of  Chapter  VIII." 
His  original  scheme  was  to  end  the  work 
with  Clive's  decisive  victory  at  Planey  in 
I7S7-  This  date  was  several  times 
changed,  but  at  his  death  Sir  William 
left  material  enough  for  a  new  chapter  to 
carry  the  work  on  to  the  Earl  Godolphin's 
award.  This  Chapter  VIII  has  been 
completed  by  the  editor,  Mr.  P.  E.  Rob- 
erts, with  the  aid  of  Lady  Hunter.  The 
catalog  of  Sir  William's  works  on  India 
includes  "  The  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal," 
with  "Orissa"  as  its  second  and  third  vol- 
umes ;  "  The  Life  of  the  Earl  Mayo," 
"  The  Indian  Musalmans  "  and  "  The 
Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India  "  in  fourteen 
imperial  volumes.  One  of  those  works 
is  in  the  seventh  edition,  none  has  had  a 
less  sale  than  two  editions.  "  The  Indian 
Empire,"  of  which  the  present  volume  is 
the  continuation,  is  a  model  of  direct  sim- 

*A  History  of  British  India.  By  Sir  William  Wilson 
Hunter,  K.C  S.I.,  M.A.,  LL  D..  a  vice-president  of  the 
Royal  Astatic  Society.  Vol.11.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co  , 
New.York.     8vo,  pp   419.     $5.00, 


plicity  and  comprehensive  statement. 
The  subject  has  never  before  been  pre- 
sented in  so  intelligible  and  satisfactory  a 
form.  We  are  reminded  in  every  page 
that  the  authority  for  all  this  compact  in- 
formation is  the  indefatigable  scholar 
who  compiled  the  fourteen  volumes  of 
"  The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India."  The 
present  volume  carries  the  history 
through  the  troubled  reign  of  the  Stuarts, 
the  Commonwealth,  the  Restoration, 
down  to  the  re-establishment  of  consti- 
tutional freedom  under  William  and 
Mary.  The  general  view  presented  of 
the  history  is  far  more  dignified  and  im- 
pressive that  the  late  Professor  Seeley's, 
for  example,  who  believed  that  India  was 
England's  luck,  and  had  been  acquired 
blindly.  Nothing  is  finer  in  the  book 
than  the  exposition  of  Cromwell's  Indian 
policy.  We  give  one  example:  "He 
found  the  English  in  the  East  struggling, 
humiliated  and  in  despair.  He  left  them 
with  their  future  assured.  He  was  the 
first  ruler  of  England  who  realized  that 
the  India  trade  was  no  private  preserve 
of  the  sovereign  and  his  nominees,  but  a 
concern  of  the  nation,  to  be  maintained  by 
national  diplomacy  and  defended  by  the 
national  arms.  His  union  of  conflicting 
Anglo-Indian  interests  in  1657  antici- 
pated the  great  Parliamentary  fusion  of 
those  interests  fifty  years  later.  Under 
his  charter  the  East  India  Company 
transformed  itself  from  a  feeble  relic  of 
the  medieval  trade-guild  into  the  vig- 
orous forerunner  of  the  modern  Joint 
Stock  Company.  A  large  and  contin- 
uous capital,  always  capable  of  automatic 
increase,  took  the  place  of  a  succession  of 
uncertain  subscriptions,  each  of  them  in- 
tended to  be  dissolved  at  the  end  of  a  few 
years." 

Some  Views  of  Evolution.* 

The  first  of  these  treatises  aims  to  pre- 
sent to  students  a  review  of  the  subject 
of  evolution  as  it  stands  to-day,  forty 
years  after  Darwin's  book  startled  the 
world.  As  the  author  points  out,  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  has  now  passed 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  have  been 

*The  Method  of  Evolution.  By  H.  W.  Conn.  New 
York:  G.  P   Putnam's  Sons.    $2.00. 

Applied  Evolution.  By  Marion  D.  Shuther.  -Boston. 
Eugene  F.  Endicott.     $1.00. 

The  Ethics  of  Evolution  By  James  Thompson  Bixby. 
Boston  :  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.     $1.25. 
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born  and  brought  up  in  the  light  of  the 
new  doctrine,  and  who  have  had  no  tra- 
ditions or  preconceptions  to  hamper 
them.  Hence  the  occasion  for  abstract 
and  speculative  discussion  has  passed, 
and  the  attention  of  naturalists  will  be 
hereafter  directed  to  the  accumulation  of 
facts  rather  than  to  the  application  of 
theories.  Professor  Conn  explains  the 
progress  than  has  been  made  in  various 
lines,  devoting  attention  especially  to  the 
theory  of  heredity  propounded  by  Weis- 
mann,  and  to  the  subject  of  variation. 
We  cannot  follow  him  in  this  examina- 
tion, but  we  can  praise  the  masterful  man- 
ner in  which  he  develops  his  subject,  and 
the  lucidity  of  style  which  makes  his  ex- 
position attractive  even  to  the  unscien- 
tific reader. 

Mr.  Shuther  treats  evolution  from  the 
religious  point  of  view,  accepting  its 
truth  fully  and  frankly,  and  spiritualiz- 
ing, not  to  say  glorifying,  its  meaning. 
I  lis  book  is  made  up  from  Sunday  even- 
ing lectures  delivered  in  his  church  at 
Minneapolis,  and  retains  much  of  the 
form  of  direct  address.  Its  value  is  rather 
rhetorical  than  scientific,  but  as  the  man- 
uscript was  submitted  to  Mr.  John  Fiske 
and  received  his  approval,  we  may  as- 
sume that  the  doctrine  is  scientifically  or- 
thodox. The  style  is  somewhat  flowery 
and  rhapsodical,  but  it  rises  at  times  to 
eloquence. 

Mr.  Bixby's  work  is  a  second  edition 
of  "  The  Crisis  in  Morals,"  under  which 
title  he  considered  the  effect  of  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  on  ethics.  Much  of  it 
consists  of  a  criticism  of  the  views  main- 
tained by  Herbert  Spencer  in  the  "  Data 
of  Ethics,"  views  of  which  the  world  has 
perhaps  heard  sufficient.  Incidentally, 
the  utilitarian  theory,  and  in  general 
all  hedonistic  theories,  are  repudiated. 
Pleasures  and  pains,  the  author  contends, 
are  not  ends,  but  incidents  or  means  to 
tlie  higher  evolution  of  life.  The  source 
of  moral  principles  is  found  in  "  the  fun- 
damental unity  of  life  and  the  normal  re- 
lations of  man  in  society."  Progress,  in- 
deed life  itself,  implies  pressure  toward 
larger  and  higher  existence;  its  purpose 
is  the  unfolding  of  higher  consciousness. 
'  The  supreme  end  of  a  moral  being  is 
the  realization  of  his  true  and  nobler  self 
by  the  highest  possible  development  of 
his  spiritual  personality."  These  propo- 
sitions   are    familiar    enough,    but    are 


gracefully  stated  by  Mr.  Bixby,  and  in 
moderate  compass.  The  objective  foun- 
dation of  ethics  is  found  in  the  connec- 
tion of  the  individual,  with  "  the  infi- 
nite world-organism,  which  is  the  body 
of  God."  Evolution  thus  becomes  an 
aspect  or  phase  of  theology,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly as  compatible  with  religion  as  any 
other  form  of  philosophy.  We  may  men- 
tion that  this  essay  has  been  thought 
worthy  of  translation  by  Japanese  schol- 
ars, and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  might  at- 
tract a  follower  of  Buddha. 

Surveys  Historic  and  Economic. 
By  W.  J.  Ashley.  (Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  New  York.  $3.00.)  In  this  vol- 
ume of  about  450  pages,  Professor  Ash- 
ley has  gathered  five  and  forty  of  his  pa- 
pers, which,  with  half  a  dozen  excep- 
tions, have  appeared  during  the  last 
eleven  years  in  different  reviews  and 
journals.  Many  of  these  papers  are  brief 
notices  of  books ,  bearing,  it  is  true,  the 
marks  of  the  author's  scholarship,  and 
exhibiting  the  polished  style  of  which  he 
is  master,  but  like  spent  cartridge-shells 
of  past  rather  than  future  value.  Never- 
theless, as  the  character  of  Professor 
Ashley's  studies  is  such  as  to  interest 
only  historical  scholars,  it  is,  perhaps, 
well  to  furnish  such  readers  with  a  tol- 
erably complete  edition  of  his  minor  pub- 
lications. They  are  of  such  merit  as  de- 
serves a  somewhat  better  fate  than  burial 
in  the  files  of  the  periodicals.  To  stu- 
dents of  economic  history,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  say  more  of  this  collection  of 
essays;  and  the  subjects  treated  as  well 
as  the  refinements  of  scholarship  which 
are  displayed  are  altogether  too  technical 
to  make  it  proper  to  commend  the  book 
to  ordinary  readers.  The  only  exception 
to  be  made  is  in  the  case  of  the  two  es- 
says on  the  legislation  by  which  Eng- 
land undertook  to  regulate  the  commerce 
of  the  American  colonies,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  smuggling  to  which  these  col- 
onies resorted.  The  views  here  ex- 
pressed are  of  interest  on  account  of  their 
conflict  with  the  traditions  which  Amer- 
icans have  inherited  ;  but  the  controversy 
appeals  only  to  antiquarians. 

The  Tora  of  Moses  :  Being  a  Crit- 
ical Study  of  Deuteronomy  ;  Its  Sep- 
aration Into  Two  Copies  of  the 
Tora;  A  Refutation  of  Higher  Criti- 
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cism.  By  William  Wallace  Martin. 
(Publishing  House  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South.)  The  title  of  this  book  is  some- 
what misleading.  It  is  called  a  "  Refu- 
tation of  Higher  Criticism."  It  is  an  at- 
tempted refutation  of  the  prevailing  high- 
er criticism  by  substituting  for  it  another 
higher  criticism.  The  author  recognizes 
the  general  truth  of  the  claims  of  the  crit- 
ics as  to  the  composition  of  Deuteron- 
omy, its  contradictions,  etc.,  but  rejects 
entirely  the  explanations  given  by  them. 
Instead  of  that  he  elaborates  a  startling 
theory  which  saves  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship. It  is  that  an  original  Mosaic  docu- 
ment came  to  exist  in  two  different 
forms ;  that  these  two  recensions  have 
been  consolidated  by  an  editor  into  a  sin- 
gle treatise,  and  a  task  of  the  book  is  to 
reconstruct  the  original  two  recensions 
and  place  them  side  by  side.  But  there 
is  left  over  a  preface  and  some  other  mis- 
cellaneous matter  which  he  finds  belong 
to  the  original  of  the  three  preceding 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  a  sign  of 
generous  progress  that  a  book  which 
yields  so  much  to  the  critics  and  simply 
substitutes  another  theory  for  theirs, 
Mosaic  to  be  sure,  should  be  published 
by  so  conservative  a  house  as  the  South- 
ern Methodist  Publishing  House.  We 
do  not  by  any  means  venture  to  accept 
the  author's  theory,  which  he  has  elab- 
orated after  very  long  study.  To  our 
mind  it  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  quite 
as  subjective  as  that  more  usually  ac- 
cepted ;  but  the  originality  and  labor  ex- 
pended upon  the  study  of  Deuteronomy 
deserve  abundant  credit. 

America's  Economic  Supremacy. 
By  Brooks  Adams.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $1.25.)  A  col- 
lection of  essays,  written  and  published 
at  different  times  between  August,  1898, 
and  September,  1900.  A  likeness  of 
theme  connects  them  sufficiently  to  war- 
rant putting  them  together  under  an  in- 
clusive title.  That  theme,  however,  is 
quite  as  much  the  decay  of  England  as  it 
is  the  economic  supremacy  of  America. 
A  bad  case  is  made  out  for  England.  Her 
failure  in  colonial  government,  as  in- 
stanced in  Jamaica ;  her  inefficiency  in 
arms,  as  witnessed  in  South  Africa,  and 
her  decline  in  trade  and  manufacturing, 
as  shown  in  her  lessening  exports,  is  set 
forth  in  strong  colors — too  strong,  in 
fact,  for  ready  credence.     The  battle  of 


Colenso  is  treated  in  particular  detail  to 
support  the  author's  contention  of  a  low- 
ering of  British  stamina,  a  readiness  to 
quail  under  stout  resistance,  unlike  the 
examples  displayed  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham,  at  Bunker  Hill  and  at  Water- 
loo. Against  these  instances  of  national 
degeneracy  the  author  puts  the  record  of 
America  in  her  own  industrial  centers,  in 
the  markets  of  the  Orient,  and  at  Manila, 
El  Caney  and  San  Juan.  In  a  strikingly 
picturesque  passage  he  traces  the  shift- 
ing of  trade  supremacy  from  Ninevah 
and  Babylon,  through  a  long  list  of  once- 
famous  cities,  to  the  English  metropolis. 
Now  even  that  supremacy  is  threatened, 
he  maintains,  and  the  likeliest  candidate 
for  the  honor  is  New  York.  An  Anglo- 
Saxon  alliance  would  assure  that  end,  but 
there  is  a  factor  at  work  which  may  bring 
about  a  totally  different  result.  Com- 
mand of  the  Oriental  markets,  either  by 
arms  or  facility  of  access,  has  always 
determined  the  location  of  the  commercial 
capital  of  the  world ;  should  Russia, 
therefore,  overrun  China,  that  capital 
would  move  east  from  London  instead  of 
west.  The  book  is  a  conspicuously  able 
one,  and  is  certain  to  be  widely  read. 

Philip  Vickers  Fithian.  Journal 
and  Letters,  1767-1774.  Student  at 
Princeton  College,  1770-1772;  Tutor  at 
Nomini  Hall  in  Virginia,  1773,  1774. 
Edited  for  the  Princeton  Historical  As- 
sociation by  John  Rogers  Williams. 
8vo,  pp.  xxi,  302.  (The  University  Li- 
brary, Princeton,  N.  J.)  Mr.  Fithian 
was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  a  student  at 
Princeton  College,  and  a  candidate  for 
the  Presbyterian  ministry.  At  the  ad- 
vice of  President  Witherspoon  he  ac- 
cepted, three  years  before  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  an  invitation  to 
serve  for  a  year  as  tutor  in  the  family  of 
a  very  wealthy  Virginia  planter,  Colonel 
Robert  Carter.  The  diary  is  of  great  in- 
terest, as  giving  a  remarkable  view  of  the 
social  life  of  the  time,  with  its  generally 
moral,  as  yet  free,  social  conditions,  its 
horse-races,  balls  and  slavery.  The 
young  tutor  freely  criticises  the  aristo- 
cratic type  of  life  as  contrasted  with  that 
in  New  Jersey,  is  shocked  at  the  bibulous 
rector  of  a  neighboring  church,  and — all 
in  his  secret  journal — threatens  the  ven- 
geance of  God  on  the  cruelties  of  slav- 
ery. Yet  he  unstintingly  admires  his  pa- 
tron and  patroness,  and  is  delighted  with 
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the  Virginian  scenery  and  agriculture,  the  work  may  be  highly  commended,  but 
Rut  the  character  of  the  young  men  does  as  an  economic  study  of  the  United 
not  generally  approve  itself  to  the  young  States  in  the  Orient  it  is  a  disappomt- 
theologian.  "  Referring  to  a  fight  to  incut  to  the  many  admirers  of  the  scholar- 
come  off  one  day  between  "  four  young  ly  author. 

fellows,"  he  says:  A  Study  of  Christian  Missions. 
"  The  cause  of  battles  I  have  not  yet  known ;  By  William  Neivton  Clarke,  D^D 
I  suppose  either  that  they  are  lovers,  and  one  (Charles  Scribners  Sons.  $1.25.)  We 
has,  in  jest  or  reality,  in  some  way  supplanted  hear  a  great  deal  in  these  days  about  the 
the  other;  or  has  in  a  merry  bout  called  him  a  science  very  Httle  about  the  theory,  of 
lubber,  or  a  thick  skull,  or  a  buckskin,  or  a  .  .  .  J  ,  «  .  n\\nr\  •  0f:f,, 
Scotchman,  or  perhaps  one  had  mislaid  the  missions,  just  as  what  IS  called  institu- 
other's  hat,  or  knocked  a  peach  out  of  his  tional  Christianity,  is,  with  many,  super- 
hand,  or  offered  him  a  dram  without  wiping  seding  creedal  Christianity.  At  the 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  All  of  these  and  ten  time  the  at  questions  of  the  mis- 
thousand  more  quite  as  trilling,  and  ridiculous,  .  •  •  1  „  1  /  1  •  ,  ___ 
are  accepted  as  just  causes  of  immediate  quar-  sionary  motive,  principle  and  object  ait 
rels,  in  which  every  diabolical  stratagem  for  constantly  coming  up,  and  there  are  not 
mastery  is  allowed  and  practiced,  of  bruising,  a  few  who  deny  the  reasonableness,  even 
kicking,  scratching,  pinching,  biting,  butting,  the  necessitv  for  missions.  As  a  matter 
tnpping,  throttling,  gouging,  cursing,  dismem-  .  e  J  £  ,,  11  ^^„^^^+.:^„o 
hermg,  howling,  etc.  This  spectacle  (so  loath-  of  fact  many  of  the  older  conceptions 
some  and  horrible!)  generally  is  attended  with  have  passed  away.  hew  to-day  look 
a  crowd  of  people !  "  upon  the  entire  non-Christian  world  as 
He  imagines  that  such  brutes  must  have  going  down  to  inevitable  and  immediate 
been  generated  "by  an  intermixture  of  perdition,  or  regard  the  non-Christian 
the  meaner  kind  of  devils  with  prostitute  religions  as  purely  devices  of  Satan,  it 
monkeys."  Some  horrible  barbarities  of  there  be  a  Satan,  and  the  inference,  that 
slaverv  he  describes,  as  well  as  their  while  foreign  missions  are  unquestion- 
scanty  fare,  and  concludes :  ably   philanthropic,   they  are   not   neces- 

„  ™  ...  x  , .  ,  A,  .  .  sary,  and  in  some  cases  not  even  advan- 
Ine  ill  treatment  which  this  unhappy  part  J  ■  1  -i  „„c*,„a  u^ 
of  mankind  receives  here  would  almost  justi-  tageous,  is  not  always  easily  refuted  by 
fy  them  in  any  desperate  attempt  for  gaining  those  who  deny  it.  Professor  Clarke  has 
that  civility  and  plenty  which,  tho  denied  them,  done  a  real  service  to  the  cause,  not  mere- 
is  here  commonly  bestowed  on  horses!  "  ly  0f  missi0ns,  but  of  aggressive  Chris- 

The  United  States  in  the  Orient,  tianity  in  this  book.  He  does  not  shut 
The  Nature  of  the  Economic  Problem,  his  eyes  to  the  changed  conditions,  nor 
By  Charles  A.  Conant.  (Boston  and  does  he  waver  in  his  faith,  and,  what  is 
New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Com-  more,  he  gives  a  reason  for  his  faith.  He 
pany.  1.25.)  The  author  has  woven  shows  that  Christianity  is  essentially 
this  little  book  from  seven  magazine  ar-  missionary  in  its  character,  and  that  mis- 
ticles  written  in  the  past  two  years.  To  sions  find  their  motive  in  the  essen- 
those  who  belong  to  his  school  of  political  tials  of  Christianity  :  ( 1 )  love  to  God, 
economy  most  of  his  conclusions  will  be  in  Christ;  (2)  love  to  men;  (3)  the  tre- 
acceptable,  but  to  the  followers  of  other  mendous  need.  This  motive  is,  however, 
schools  of  sociologic  thought  many  of  his  spiritual,  and  must  be  spiritually  dis- 
declarations  will  not  appeal.  Even  ac-  cerned — a  fact  which  is  too  often  ig- 
cepting  all  his  premises,  the  contents  of  nored,  and  which  makes  manifest  the 
the  book  do  not  answer  to  the  title.  The  close  connection  between  missions  and 
Orient  includes  Japan,  Korea,  China,  In-  spiritual  life  in  the  Church.  With  this 
dia,  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Siberia,  for  a  basis  Dr.  Clarke  discusses  in  a  mas- 
not  to  speak  of  the  smaller  and  more  terly  way  the  field  of  missions,  their  re- 
Western  territories.  In  all  of  these  the  lation  to  non-Christian  religions,  organ- 
United  States  has  begun  to  find  markets  ization  for  missionary  purposes,  denom- 
and  to  exert  a  strong  commercial  inter-  inations  in  missions,  and  then  reviews  the 
est.  This  influence  is  growing  very  rap-  present  crisis  and  need  and  the  out- 
idly,  and  according  to  consuls,  travelers  look.  It  is  not  a  treatise  on  missions,  for 
and  merchants  its  future  is  to  witness  it  leaves  untouched  several  important  top- 
startling  proportions,  but  of  this  Mr.  Co-  ics.  It  is  just  what  it  claims  to  be — a 
nant  leaves  almost  everything  to  be  in-  study  of  missions,  and,  as  such,  it  is  most 
ferred.     As  a  collection   of  able   essays  inspiring  and  helpful. 
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The  Private  Life  of  King  Edward 
VII.  By  a  Member  of  the  Household. 
(New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  A 
pleasant  account  of  the  life  and  habits  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  before  his  accession 
to  the  throne.  The  author  naturally  por- 
trays the  Prince  as  a  model  of  the  highest 
honor  and  broadest  intellect.  It  is  easy 
to  condemn  this  gloating  over  the  gor- 
geous circumstances  of  royalty  as  puerile, 
but  such  a  form  of  curiosity  is  almost 
universal,  and  perhaps,  if  rightly  consid- 
ered, justifiable.  Certainly  in  the  pres- 
ent volume  the  glitter  and  pomp  of  the 
picture  are  made  subordinate  to  the  por- 
trait of  a  kindly  and  noble-hearted  gen- 
tleman. 

The  Moving  Finger  Writes.  By 
Grace  Denio  Litchfield.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.25.)  In  this 
story  the  author  is  analytical  rather  than 
dramatic,  preferring  to  bring  about  her 
effects  by  quiet  and  silent  means.  She 
makes  a  study  of  a  sad  case  which  in  the 
end  leaves  a  shadow  of  horror.  It  is  the 
tragedy  of  an  inherited  periodic  insanity. 
The  study  is  gruesome  to  a  degree  and 
makes  what  we  feel  is  not  very  whole- 
some reading;  but  the  author's  handling 
of  the  subject  is  admirably  reserved  and 
quite  free  from  any  taint  of  sensational 
influence.  It  is  a  thoroughly  well  writ- 
ten story. 

Moments  With  Art.  Short  Selec- 
tions in  Prose  and  Verse.  For  Lovers  of 
Art.  (Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
$1.00.)  The  pieces  of  verse  and  prose 
brought  together  in  this  little  book  have 
been  selected  with  taste  from  the  writings 
of  a  great  many  well-known  authors.  It 
is  literature  of  art,  about  art  and  artists, 
expressed  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  and 
many  points  of  view.  Such  a  selection 
has  its  value  as  a  source  of  intellectual 
and  critical  stimulation. 

At  Start  and  Finish.  By  William 
Lindsay.  (Boston:  Small,  Maynard  & 
Company.  $1.25.)  These  sketches  have 
been  worked  over,  in  part,  and  some  new 
matter  has  been  added,  thus  practically 
making  a  new  book  with  the  author's 
"  Cinder-Path  Tales  "  for  foundation.  It 
is  a  bright  and  readable  collection  of  sport 
sketches,  sometimes  a  trifle  "  sporty,"  but 
in  the  main  full  of  wholesome  manliness 
and  genuine  out-of-doors  spirit.  We 
pass  it  on  with  a  good  word. 


Winston  Churchill's  next  novel  will  be 
entitled  "  The  Crisis,"  and  Maurice  Hewlett's 
"  The  Tuscan  Crown." 

....L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  just 
brought  out  "  The  Devil's  Plough,"  by  Anna 
Farquhar,  author  of  "Her  Boston  Experi- 
ences." 

....A  new  edition  of  the  "Life  of  Queen 
Victoria,"  by  R.  R.  Holmes,  librarian  to  the 
late  Queen,  containing  new  features,  is  to  be 
brought  out  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

.  . .  .The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, at  Boston,  has  extended  the  time  to  June 
1st,  1901,  in  which  original  musical  composi- 
tions can  be  received  for  the  $1,000  in  prizes. 

....Those  who  want  to  know  everything 
about  "  hedges,  windbreaks,  shelters  and  live 
fences,"  should  read  E.  P.  Powell's  latest  book 
on  the  subject  published  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Company,  of  New  York. 

....Life  never  prints  a  bad  illustration. 
Therefore  the  republication  in  large  book  form 
of  C.  Allan  Gilbert's  illustrations  from  that 
bright  little  weekly  is  worth  the  doing.  The 
book  is  entitled  "  Overheard  in  the  Withing- 
ton  Family." 

....The  Philippine  Information  Society  is 
an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
"  impartial  and  correct  information  "  upon 
Philippine  affairs.  It  has  already  published 
five  pamphlets,  and  is  issued  from  12  Otis 
Place,  Boston. 

...  .It  was  natural  that  the  phenomenal  suc- 
cess of  "  In  His  Steps  "  should  inspire  others 
to  take  up  similar  lines,  and  in  "  Our  Master's 
Church,"  by  Elmer  Allan  Bess,  F.  Tennyson 
Neely,  we  have  an  interesting  and  suggestive 
parable  of  church  life  and  work. 

....Eltweed  Pomeroy,  who  has  taken  upon 
himself  the  editorship  of  the  Direct  Legisla- 
tion Record  for  several  years,  resigns  with 
the  next  issue.  His  work  has  been  largely  a 
labor  of  love,  and  the  cause  of  the  "  Initiative 
and  the  Referendum  "  owes  him  more  than  it 
can  well  repay. 

....There  is  both  fitness  and  unfitness  in  a 
biography  by  a  relative.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Tennyson,  and  when 
one  as  sympathetic  and  yet  as  discriminating  as 
Robert  F.  Horton,  the  well-known  English 
Congregational  minister,  takes  the  son's  mem- 
oir, and,  so  to  speak,  summarizes  it  and  pre- 
sents it  from  a  little  different  standpoint,  he 
does  a  kindness  to  the  busy  reader.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.,  in  publishing  it  ($2.00),  share  in 
the  favor. 

....There  is  probably  no  greater  cause  for 
denominational  hostility  than  denominational 
ignorance,  hence  nothing  conduces  more  to 
genuine  Christian  union  than  increased  infor- 
mation.  Whether  one  believes  in  Universalism 
or  not,  it  is  well  to  understand  it,  and  in  no 
way  can  it  be  better  understood  than  in  the 
life  of  such  well-known  examples  as  Dr.  and 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  written  by  Rr.  Rich- 
ard Eddy,  and  published  by  the  Universalist 
Publishing  House,  Boston  ($2.00). 
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The  Philippines    and  Cuba 

Not  until  the  closing  days  of  the  re- 
cent session  was  action  taken  by  Congress 
in  response  to  the  demand  for  legislation 
concerning  the  establishment  of  civil  gov- 
ernments in  the  Philippines  and  in  Cuba. 
The  Senate — if  not  also  the  House — had 
been  disposed  to  shirk  its  duty  with  re- 
spect to  the  Filipinos.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  session  the  Spooner  bill,  vesting  in 
the  President  the  civil  power  which  has 
since  been  given  to  him,  was  displaced  by 
the  Ship  Subsidy  bill.  The  days  con- 
sumed in  controversy  over  that  measure 
— now,  we  hope,  consigned  to  merited 
oblivion — might  better  have  been  used  in 
perfecting  a  scheme  of  government  to  be 
applied  to  the  Philippines  whenever  the 
situation  should  be  ripe  for  it.  The  ear- 
nest appeal  of  the  Taft  Commission  and 
of  the  leaders  of  the  growing  peace  party 
reached  Washington  when  the  time  re- 
maining was  insufficient  for  any  legisla- 
tion except  that  delegation  of  civil  power 
which  has  now  been  accomplished.  But 
the  power  was  not  granted  until  certain 
Senators  had  permitted  themselves  to 
shudder  at  their  own  pictures  of  a  dread- 
ful despotism  under  the  rule  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  those  distant  islands.  We  believe 
the  American  people  are  weary  of  this 
silly  talk  about  the  President's  desire  to 
play  the  despot  and  dictator.  It  should 
be  laid  away  with  that  "  imperial  crown  " 
and  some  other  tinsel  stage  "  properties  " 
of  the  last  campaign.  We  were  disap- 
pointed to  see  Mr.  Hoar  leading  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Philippine  amendment  in 
denunciation  of  the  "  despotism,  undilut- 
ed, unchecked,"  alleged  to  be  established 
by  it,  and  encouraging  those  who  are 
moved,  mainly  by  partisan  hostility,  to 
assert  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet  and  other  men  rep- 
resenting the  majority  party  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  to  rob  the  Filipinos  of  their 
lands  and  mineral  wealth. 

There  were  attached  to  this  grant  of 
civil  power  conditions  that,  we  fear,  must 
injuriously  restrict  the  use  of  it.  Judge 
Taft  pointed  out  that  power  to  grant  rail- 


road franchises,  survey  and  sell  public 
lands  and  give  titles  for  mining  rights 
was  greatly  needed  for  the  pacification 
and  development  of  the  islands.  The  op- 
ponents of  the  amendment,  nearly  all  of 
whom  desire  that  the  Government's  pol- 
icy in  the  Philippines  shall  be  unsuccess- 
ful, have  now  induced  Congress  to  for- 
bid the  "  sale  or  lease  or  other  disposi- 
tion "  of  any  part  of  the  public  lands,  or 
of  mining  rights  therein.  This  we  be- 
lieve to  be  an  unfortunate  prohibition. 
It  had  for  its  sole  warrant  the  assumption 
that  the  President  and  Judge  Taft  were 
plotting  to  assist  the  mysterious  "  syndi- 
cates," existing  chiefly  in  the  morbid  im- 
aginations of  the  Pettigrews  of  Congress, 
in  the  nefarious  work  of  stealing  every- 
thing in  the  islands  that  has  value.  This 
idea  must,  we  think,  seem  ridiculous  to 
any  one  endowed  with  a  sense  of  humor. 
There  is  also  a  condition  that  all  fran- 
chises— and  these  must  not  be  granted 
unless  they  are  "  clearly  necessary  for  the 
immediate  government  of  the  islands " 
and  cannot  "  without  great  public  mis- 
chief "  be  postponed — shall  terminate  one 
year  after  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
jected permanent  civil  government.  This 
must  tend  to  prevent  that  investment  of 
capital  in  railroads  and  other  public  im- 
provements which  the  Commission  re- 
gards as  something  much  to  be  desired. 
Indeed,  it  was  to  such  investment  and 
such  improvements  that  Judge  Taft  and 
his  associates  looked  for  great  help  in 
their  work  of  pacifying  the  country  and 
establishing  civil  rule.  We  may  be  sure 
that  the  President  will  use  his  grant  of 
power  wisely;  but  we  fear  Congress  has 
withheld  from  the  islands  the  full  advan- 
tage of  a  policy  suited  to  their  present 
needs.  If  it  could  not  feel  sure  that  the 
President  would  be  honest,  why  did  it 
not  exert  its  own  power  in  perfecting 
legislation  for  the  disposal  of  public  lands 
and  mines  and  franchises  in  the  Philip- 
pines ?  It  has  piayed  the  role  of  the  dog 
in  the  manger,  and  thus  deferred  the  so- 
lution of  the  Filipino  problem. 

At  last  accounts  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  Cuban  people  were  still  disin- 
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clined  to  accept  the  conditions  which  are 
virtually  imposed  by  the  instructions 
given  to  the  President  by  Congress  at  his 
own  suggestion.  We  believe  that  the  in- 
terests of  both  the  people  of  Cuba  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  be  pro- 
moted if  these  conditions  should  be  cheer- 
fully accepted  in  Havana.  The  accept- 
ance of  them  would  substantially  be  an 
acknowledgment  of  rights  which  we 
should  exercise,  in  the  absence  of  any  for- 
mal agreement,  if  misgovernment  or 
chronic  revolution  on  the  island,  or  an  at- 
tempted interference  with  Cuban  affairs 
by  foreign  Powers,  should  call  for  such 
action.  For  example,  we  should  inter- 
vene, and  have  a  clear  right  to  do  so,  if  in- 
tervention should  be  required  for  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  our  own  people.  It 
is  better,  however,  that  our  right  should 
be  cheerfully  recognized  by  Cuba.  The 
situation  is  not  devoid  of  difficulties.  We 
must  not,  and  cannot  afford  to,  forget  the 
resolution  of  1898.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  under  obligations  to  the  Cubans 
and  to  our  own  country,  imposed  by  the 
Paris  Treaty  and  our  moral  sense.  The 
Cubans  ought  not  to  be  driven  by  force  to 
accept  the  conditions  enumerated  by  Con- 
gress. Such  action  would  not  be  consist- 
ent with  the  resolution  of  1898 ;  it  would 
also  be  inexpedient,  because  it  would  fill 
the  hearts  of  the  Cubans  with  bitterness 
against  the  United  States  for  a  genera- 
tion. 

Our  Government  has  erred  in  assum- 
ing for  some  time  past  that  the  Cubans 
must  know  what  kind  of  an  agreement 
was  desired.  So  far  as  we  know,  no 
statement  of  the  views  of  the  President 
as  to  those  "  relations  "  which  were  men- 
tioned in  the  order  for  the  Convention 
was  given  to  the  Cuban  delegates  until 
their  constitution  was  completed.  Such 
a  course  would  have  been  appropriate  if 
the  people  in  question  had  been  Ameri- 
cans living,  let  us  say,  in  Nova  Scotia ;  it 
was  not  suited  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
Spanish  island.  If  a  more  reasonable 
course  had  been  taken,  we  might  now  see 
the  Convention  willingly  accepting  all  the 
conditions  which  Congress  has  set  forth. 
Our  suggestion  some  weeks  ago  was  that 
the  delegates  should  be  invited  to  visit 
Washington  as  the  guests  of  the  nation, 
for  a  frank  and  friendly  conference.  We 
regret  that  provision  for  a  friendly  under- 
standing was  not  made  in  that  or  some 


other  way ;  but  it  is  not  too  late  now  for 
commissions  and  conferences.  We  should 
try  now  to  make  the  Cubans  see  that  our 
position  is  a  reasonable  one,  and  that  we 
do  not  want  to  deprive  them  of  their  lib- 
erty or  their  island.  If  then  they  persist 
in  rejecting  some  of  the  conditions,  we 
should  take  what  they  grant  and  not  com- 
pel them  to  accept  the  entire  list.  We  can 
better  afford  to  enforce  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine without  their  assistance,  and  to  in- 
tervene without  their  invitation  if  inter- 
vention shall  be  required,  than  to  excite 
their  undying  enmity  by  harsh  coercion, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  break  the  promise 
with  which  we  began  the  war  with  Spain. 

A  Quadrennium  of  President 

McKinley. 

A  second  term  of  service  as  President 
of  the  United  States  gives  Mr.  McKin- 
ley the  opportunity  of  putting  the  crown 
of  accomplishment  on  work  well  begun. 
Such  a  privilege  was  granted  to  Wash- 
ington, but  was  denied  to  Lincoln.     After 
securing  the  independence  of  the  nation 
President  Washington  inaugurated  con- 
stitutional government  in  his  first  term, 
and  then,  in  a  second  term,  settled  and 
fixed    its    permanence.     President    Lin- 
coln carried  the  country  through  the  next 
great  crisis  of  its  Civil  War,  but  the  task 
of  reconstruction  had  to  be  taken  up  by 
other  hands.     The  third  great  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  occurred 
under  President  McKinley.     It  was  not 
the  mere  Spanish  War — that  was  little — 
it  was  the  acquisition,  unanticipated  but 
forced  upon  us,  and  courageously    ac- 
cepted,    of    territory     which    gave    us 
not  only  the  paramount  control  of  the 
West  Indies,  but  the  possession  of  the 
central  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  of  the 
fertile  and  populous    Philippines,    thus 
fronting  the  nation  to  the  east  instead  of 
the  west,  and  putting  upon  us  multiplied 
responsibilities  for  the  future  welfare  of 
the  world.     The  act  of  acquisition  was 
accomplished  in  Mr.  McKinley's  first  ad- 
ministration.     His    second    administra- 
tion gives  him  the  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity to  make   this  expansion   an   ad- 
vantage to  this  country  and    a    grand 
blessing  to  the  people  of  the  territories 
we  have  acquired. 

It  is  solely  for  the  Spanish  War  and 
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its  results  that  Mr.  McKinley's  first  ad- 
ministration will  be  remembered.  Noth- 
ing else  of  importance  has  occurred. 
Even  the  Chinese  troubles  would  have 
been  a  passing  incident.  The  President 
told  Spain,  after  warnings  that  had  lasted 
many  years,  that  the  disturbances  in 
Cuba  must  come  to  an  end.  As  kindly 
neighbors  to  Cuba,  under  the  obligation 
of  our  sympathies  and  our  interests,  we 
were  obliged  to  insist  on  such  reforms 
in  government  as  would  give  peace. 
Spain  gaily  chose  war,  and  in  a  few 
months  had  lost  her  navy,  her  army,  and 
all  her  colonies.  A  more  pitiable  col- 
lapse of  a  once  great  empire  is  hardly 
known  to  history.  The  war  in  the  Phil- 
ippines dragged  on ;  for  the  people  would 
not  believe  our  purpose  was  to  give  them 
self-government  under  our  protection. 
They  knew  only  Spanish  rule,  and  sup- 
posed our  rule  would  be  like  that  of 
Spain.  But,  after  a  longer  time  than 
was  perhaps  necessary,  organized  oppo- 
sition has  come  to  an  end,  and  just  as 
rapidly  as  possible  civil  government  is 
being  established,  and  peaceful  condi- 
tions are  being  restored.  The  first  stage, 
that  of  war,  ends  with  President  Mc- 
Kinley's first  administration,  and  with 
his  second  begins  the  work  of  recon- 
struction. 

Admirably  as  Mr.  McKinley  has  done 
his  work  during  these  four  years,  it 
would  be  too  much  to  call  him  a  com- 
manding statesman.  He  is  not  a  man 
like  Bismarck,  who  by  the  positiveness 
of  his  convictions  or  his  purpose  would 
dominate  and  control  the  policy  of  the 
country.  We  may  dismiss  the  extremes 
of  character  attributed  to  him  by  his 
enemies,  who  in  one  breath  call  him  a 
tyrant  and  at  the  next  a  mere  tool  of 
party,  with  his  ear  listening  on  the 
ground.  The  fact  is  that  he  is  a  man 
of  admirable  purpose,  of  balanced  judg- 
ment, who  has  surrounded  himself  with 
sensible  advisers,  who  will  yield  rather 
than  antagonize  his  party,  who  avoids 
rather  than  courts  responsibility,  and  who 
can  accomplish  most  by  seeming  to  fol- 
low public  opinion  and  to  obey  the  will 
of  Congress.  We  have  not  described  a 
statesman  of  the  first  rank,  but  a  fine 
statesman  of  the  second  rank.  He  es- 
capes the  fate  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  whose 
conscientious  and  bullheaded  statesman- 
ship was  constantly  bucking  into  failure. 


Mr.  McKinley's  second  administration 
is  almost  certain  to  be  a  success.  It 
cannot  be  as  brilliant  as  his  first,  for  there 
will  be  no  great  battles,  and  no  acqui- 
sition of  territory  bigger  than  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas.  But  his  Cabinet,  with 
one  exception,  will  remain,  and  he  will 
have  a  Republican  Congress.  There  will 
be  no  important  domestic  problems  to  be 
settled,  only  questions  of  colonial  policy. 
We  may  fairly  presume  that  we  shall  be 
drawn  into  no  further  serious  trouble 
in  China.  Our  policy  there  has  thus  far 
been  moderate  and  prudent.  We  are 
compelled  to  submit,  as  do  the  other 
Powers,  to  the  will  of  Russia  in  Man- 
churia, but  further  complications  are  not 
now  imminent.  Our  serious  problems  are 
in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  We  wish 
that  the  President  had  been  much  readier 
to  take  responsibility  about  the  transfer 
of  Cuba  to  the  Cuban  people ;  he  has 
preferred  to  leave  it  to  Congress,  and 
Congress  has  done  what  may  give  us 
trouble.  Our  duty  now  is  to  keep  our 
word,  and  give  Cuba  her  independence. 
If  she  refuses  to  give  what  we  ask,  and 
what  is  better  for  her  as  for  us,  that 
should  make  no  difference ;  we  should 
keep  our  word  and  retire.  If  worst 
comes  to  worst  we  can  straighten  things 
later.  We  have  great  faith  in  the  Presi- 
dent's wisdom,  and  believe  that  somehow 
we  shall  be  able  to  make  the  terms  of 
withdrawal  honorable  and  just  to  both 
parties. 

But  the  great  test  of  the  President's 
next  term  will  come  in  the  Philippines. 
Fortunately  the  fire  in  his  rear  will  cease. 
Peace  being  established,  and  annexation 
settled,  the  Democrats,  and  the  Republi- 
cans who  agree  with  Senator  Hoar  and 
Mr.  Littlefield,  will  accept  the  inevitable, 
as  the  Whigs  did  after  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  All  should  agree  to  establish  the 
best  kind  of  government  there.  Senator 
Hoar  is  right  in  saying  that  we  hold  our 
new  possessions  in  trust  for  their  inhabi- 
tants. That  is  the  President's  purpose. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  he  put  the  civil 
rule  into  the  hands  of  the  Taft  Commis- 
sion. Congress  has  now  given  him  full 
legislative  and  judicial  power  there.  We 
believe,  against  all  ravens  of  ill  omen, 
that  he  will  exercise  his  power  wisely. 
We  expect  a  rapid  amelioration  of  con- 
ditions and  greatly  enlarged  self-gov- 
ernment.   We  would  that  Hawaii  and 
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Porto  Rico  might  come  in  as  States  dur- 
ing this  quadrennium ;  we  may  have  to 
wait  ten  or  twenty  years  before  any 
State  governments  can  be  inaugurated 
in  the  Philippines ;  but  it  must  come,  for 
we  believe  in  equal  human  rights,  every- 
where, and  for  all  races. 

Maurice  Thompsons  Last  Poem. 

The  charming  little  poem,  "  Sappho's 
Apple,"  by  the  late  Maurice  Thompson, 
which  appeared  in  our  columns  of 
February  21st,  is  noticeable  not  only 
by  virtue  of  its  being  the  last  song  we 
shall  have  from  those  happy  lips  and  of 
its  containing  so  much  of  the  native  del- 
icacy of  his  peculiar  talent ;  but  likewise, 
and  in  even  larger  measure,  because  it  so 
felicitously  reproduces  the  Sapphic  sen- 
timent, almost  "  the  Sapphic  secret,"  by 
its  delicious  blend  of  two  fragments  of 
that  Lesbian  singer  whom  Plato  called 
"  the  Wise,"  and  whom  Tennyson  em- 
phatically styled  "  the  Poet." 

These  two  fragments  consist  of  a  cou- 
ple of  exquisite  similes  which,  it  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  us,  ought  to  be  grouped 
amid  the  Sapphic  Remains  instead  of 
standing  detached ;  inasmuch  as  they  are 
in  the  same  measure,  dactylic  hexameter, 
and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
Greek  poet  to  pile  one  simile  on  another. 
Here  is  the  first: 

Olov  to  yh)KVfia2.ov  kpevBeraL  "anpu)  ctt'  vcdc) 
"Aicpov  £7r'  Vwcporarcj,  "XeTiadovro  6e  /laXudpoKr/tc, 
Ov  fiav  ekXeTkiOovt ,  'aTJC  ovk  edvvavr  Eirinecdai. 

"  As  the  sweet-apple  blushes  upon  the  high- 
est bough,  on  the  topmost  twig  of  the  bough 
which  the  harvesters  overlooked;  nay,  over- 
looked it  not,  but  were  not  able  to  reach  it." 

And  the  second : 

Olav  rav  'vatavBov  kv  ovpeai  Tzoifieveg  "avdptc 
Uococ  KaraoTelfioi.oi.,  xa/ia/d'  'EirnroptyvpEi  "avOoc. 

"  As  on  the  hills  the  shepherd  men  crush  un- 
der foot  the  hyacinth  till  the  flower  purples  the 
ground." 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  in  1870  made  a 
very  pretty  combination-translation  of 
these  five  lines  into  six  rimes  to  which  he 
gave  the  fanciful  title,  "  One  Girl :  " 

"  Like  the  sweet  apple  which  reddens  upon  the 
topmost  bough — 
Atop  on  the  topmost  twig — which  the  pluck- 

ers  forgot,  somehow: 
Forgot  it  not,  nay,  but  got  it  not,  for  none 
could  get  it  till  now." 


"  Like  the  wild  hyacinth  flower  which  on  the 
hills  is  found. 
Which  the  passing  feet  of  the  shepherds  for- 
ever tear  and  wound 
Until  the  purple  blossom  is  trodden  into  the 
ground." 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  exactly 
express  the  power  and  perfume  of  the 
Greek,  since  the  picture  in  the  second  is 
not  so  much  the  crushing  of  the  flowers 
under  the  careless  feet  of  the  peasants  as 
the  empurpling  of  the  green  hills  by  the 
act.  The  color  idea  is  the  dominant,  just 
as  it  is  in  the  first  simile,  contained  in 
the  verb  epefflercu,  reddens  or  blushes.  Wc 
take  it  that  these  lines  were  part  of  an 
epithalamium  or  nuptial  song,  and  meant 
for  illustrations  of  the  blushing  of  the 
bride.  Rossetti  separates  ytoicbfiatov  into 
adjective  and  noun,  thus  making  it  a  sim- 
ple sweet  apple,  instead  of  the  special 
fruit,  the  sweet-apple,  a  graft  of  apple  on 
quince.  This  latter  term,  however,  was 
used  by  the  Greek  poets  as  a  word  of  en- 
dearment just  as  we  say  that  one  is  "  the 
apple  of  our  eye."  In  Sappho's  era,  how- 
ever, it  is  doubtful  whether  the  com- 
pound had  currency,  and  we  should  lean 
to  Rossetti's  opinion  as  expressed  in  the 
translation  which  makes  for  that  simplic- 
ity universally  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  chiefest  marks  of  the  Sapphic  style. 
Even  the  very  dialect  Sappho  spoke,  the 
^Eolic,  has  a  kind  of  na'iveness  about  it 
in  comparison  with  Attic;  nor  is  this 
alone  due  to  its  archaic  flavor,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  digamma  and  the  absence  of 
the  rough  breathings — i.  e.,  the  dropping 
of  the  h  sounds.  Whether  there  was  a 
race  of  Greek  cockneys  who  not  only 
dropped  them,  but  stuck  them  on  where 
they  ought  not  to  be,  is  a  question,  but 
there  were  Latin  cockneys  undoubtedly, 
for  Catullus,  who  imitated  Sappho  in 
some  of  his  odes,  rather  poorly,  too,  has 
a  satiric  fling  at  a  certain  person,  who 
during  travel  had  acquired  cockneyism 
of  the  additional  sort.  While  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  reproduce  in  our 
tongue  the  verbal,  let  alone  the  ryhth- 
mical,  graces  and  charms  of  Sappho — 
Psappha  really,  according  to  her  own 
y£olic  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  that 
deathless  name — we  may  fairly  say,  if 
any  modern  was  fitted  by  nature  to  essay 
this  task,  it  surely  was  Maurice  Thomp- 
son, sturdy  champion  of  the  romantic  and 
spontaneous    against   that    dull    realism 
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which  by  its  very  limitations  becomes  ar-  vanced  by  ruthlessly  sacrificing  individ- 

tificial — formally  and  minutely  true,   if  ual  rights,  because,  after  all,  society  is 

you  will,  but  essentially  false  in  the  white  composed  of  individuals,  and  social  or- 

splendor  of  the  eternal  verities.  ganization  exists  not  for  the  sake  of  it- 

self,  an  abstraction,  but  to  promote  the 
material   and  moral   well-being  of  con- 
Private   Property  and   Publie  crete  persons.     Doubtless  it  is  for  this 
Interest  reason  that,  at  every  stage  of  social  evo- 
lution, two  types  of  thought  on  law  and 
A   new   proof  of  the  exceeding  con-  public    policy    struggle    for    supremacy; 
servatism  of  American  courts  in  perform-  the  anarchistic,  exalting  the  individual, 
ing  their  endless  task  of  trying  to  har-  and   the   socialistic,    exalting   the    State, 
monize  private  rights  and  public  policy  For  this  reason  also  legal  decisions  hold 
is  afforded  in  the  decision  of  the  Massa-  with  remarkably  little  deviation  to  the 
chusetts  Supreme  Court,  handed  down  a  middle  line  of  compromise.     The  forces 
few  days  ago,  in  a  case  contesting  the  of  interest  and  the  weight  of  opinion  on 
constitutional  power  of  the  Legislature  either  side  are  so  nearly  in  equilibrium 
to  limit  the  hight  of  city  buildings.     The  that  little  actual  change  from  age  to  age 
decision  adheres  strictly  to  common  law  can  be  made  in  the  practical  adjustment 
precedents.  of  the  conflicting  claims. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  had  A  like  result  will  almost  certainly  ap- 
enacted  a  statute  limiting  the  hight  of  pear  in  the  conflicting  conduct  of  private 
buildings   within   certain   city   limits   to  real   estate    owners   and   municipal   cor- 
seventy   feet.     The  action   was  an  out-  porations,  in  view  of  the  Massachusetts 
come  of  the  struggle  of  the  most  public  decision.     In  the  expectation  of  getting 
spirited  citizens  of  Boston  to  preserve  substantial  damages,  in  other  words,  of 
their  beautiful   Copley  Square,  with  its  being  bought  off,  landowners  in  Boston 
Trinity  Church  and  Public  Library,  and  will  now  put  forth  redoubled  efforts  to 
their  historic  Beacon  Street,  with  its  old  make  their  skyscrapers  as  objectionable 
State  House  dome,  from  the  encroach-  as  the  ingenuity  of  steel-girder  architects 
ments  of  hideous  and  dwarfing  skyscrap-  can  conceive.     But  the  counterplay  has 
ers.       The  statute  allowed  petitions  for  clearly  been  indicated  by  the  Court,  and 
damages  to  be  filed  if  the  court  should  find  if  there    is    sufficient  public    spirit    and 
that  petitioners  were  deprived  of  consti-  enough  genuine  interest  in  beauty  as  an 
tutional  rights.   This  the  court  has  found ;  essential  element  of  civic  life,  municipali- 
holding  that  the  owner  of  land  is  the  sole  ties  will  be  able  to  compel  a  decent  ob- 
proprietor  of  rights  over  distance  down-  servance  of  sound  rules  of  street  devel- 
ward  to  the  center  of  the  earth  and  up-  opment.     They  have  only  to  resort  to  the 
ward  to  the  zenith,  according  to  the  old  proper    condemnation    proceedings,    and 
common  law  notion,  and  that  these  rights  see  to  it  that  the  taxes,  out  of  which  bills 
cannot  be  taken  from  him  without  com-  must  be  paid,  fall  in  due  proportion  upon 
pensation.     At  the  same  time,  the  Court  those  property  owners  that  undertake  to 
affirms  the  principle  of  eminent  domain,  amass  wealth  regardless  of  the  common 
Real  estate  in  the  sky  can  be  condemned  welfare.     It  is  the  taxing  power  which 
by  the  commonwealth  for  esthetic  pur-  always  enables  society  to  hold  its  own 
poses,  as  real  estate  on  the  ground  level  against  the  too   selfish  activity  of  non- 
can  be  condemned  for  a  railroad.  social  individuals.     It  is  quite  unneces- 
Such  a  decision  suggests  many  inter-  sary  to  deprive  the  property  owner  of  any 
esting  reflections  of  wider  reach  than  the  of  his  traditional  legal  rights.     Let  him 
issue  immediately  involved  in  the  partic-  assert  his  claim  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
ular  case.     An  important  phase  of  social  and  to  the  infinities  of  space.  If  there  are 
progress  is  the  gradual   delimitation  of  public  spirited  citizens  who  care  for  sym- 
the  rights  of  individuals  and  the  welfare  metry,  proportion,  beauty,  light  and  air, 
of  the  public.     With  moral  progress  men  in  the  vast  cities  that  are  to  be  the  chief 
learn  to  place  the  public  welfare  before  homes   of  the   American   people   in   the 
the  individual  interest,  in  their  thought  twentieth  century,  they  can  bring  public 
and  desire.     But,  in  the  nature  of  things,  opinion  to  bear  upon  the  problem  until 
the   public  welfare   cannot  well   be   ad-  every  individual  property  owner  is  made 
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to  respect  others  as  himself  and  to  fur- 
ther ihc  common  good  of  all. 

A   Noble  Trust. 

Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter,  in  The  Re- 
view of  Reviezvs,  calls  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Massachusetts  has  estab- 
lished a  trust  to  which  there  can  be  no 
possible  objection.  He  terms  it  "  A 
Trust  in  Natural  Beauty."  Massa- 
chusetts about  ten  years  ago  created  a 
board  of  trustees  of  Public  Reserva- 
tions. The  official  duty  of  this  board 
was  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  by  gift,  to 
the  value  of  one  million  of  dollars,  real 
estate,  that  for  its  peculiar  natural 
beauty  seemed  worthy  to  be  kept  in  the 
name  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
What  this  board  has  already  accom- 
plished almost  surpasses  belief.  In  its 
first  year  of  existence  Mrs.  Fanny  Fos- 
ter Tudor,  of  Stoneham,  conveyed  to  the 
board,  as  a  memorial  of  her  daughter 
Virginia,  a  piece  of  woodland  wilderness 
of  about  twenty  acres — a  noble  park  of 
hemlock  and  pine  bordering  a  stony 
brook.  Soon  after  Mr.  Joseph  Story 
Fay  transferred  to  the  board  a  tract  of 
seventy-one  acres,  which  he  had  himself 
purchased  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
it  from  desecration.  This  property  con- 
sisted of  woodland  and  pasture,  includ- 
ing also  two  delightfully  situated  ponds. 
Mr.  August  Hemenway,  of  Canton,  soon 
after  made  over  several  hundred  acres 
along  the  Neponset  River  and  the  Blue 
Hills.  This  was  but  the  beginning  of  a 
work  that  has  gone  on  steadily,  placing 
plots  of  both  scenic  and  historic  interest, 
in  charge  of  the  board.  Among  these 
are  Monument  Mountain  in  the  towns  of 
Stockbridge  and  Great  Barrington;  and 
Mount  Anne  Park,  a  tract  of  fifty  acres 
of  woodland,  on  the  granite  hights  of 
Cape  Ann.  The  work  done  by  the  State 
has  stimulated  towns  to  secure  posses- 
sion of  specially  fine  tracts  of  woodland, 
or  rocky  glens,  and  lakes,  and  moun- 
tains. Perhaps  the  grandest  achieve- 
ment of  all  has  been  the  acquisition  of  old 
Greylock  in  the  Berkshires,  and  Mount 
Wachusett  in  the  center  of  the  State. 
We  recall  several  small  but  delightful 
reservations  which  owners  will  not  per- 
mit to  be  desecrated ;  but  which  are  not 
safe  in  case  of  the  death  of  these  public 
spirited  citizens. 


The  example  set  by  Massachusetts  has 

gone  beyond  the  State,  and  is  likely  to 
spread  through  the  whole  country.  It  is 
even  claimed  that  it  has  been  a  stimulant 
to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Trust 
in  England,  for  the  preservation  of  his- 
toric places  of  interest.  It  will  give  spe- 
cial pleasure  to  those  who  have  traveled 
among  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire  to  know  that  the  Appala- 
chian Club  has  secured  a  right  to  ac- 
quire and  hold  in  trust  places  of  peculiar 
beauty  and  interest  in  that  State.  New 
England  has  lost  irreparably  by  allowing 
its  noblest  hills  to  be  denuded  of  forests, 
and  its  grandest  glens  to  be  turned  into 
gutters  for  spring  floods.  But  Pennsyl- 
vania is  not  far  behind.  Her  magnifi- 
cent mountains  have  been  turned  into 
scenes  of  devastation  and  horror.  New 
York  has  acted  more  wisely,  but  none 
too  soon,  in  placing  her  Adirondack  Res- 
ervation under  the  control  of  a  Cornell 
School  of  Forestry. 

In  Massachusetts,  Mr.  J.  B.  Harrison, 
who  was  so  influential  in  New  York 
State  in  securing  the  preservation  of  the 
scenery  around  Niagara,  and  the  Adiron- 
dack forest,  has  led  the  way  to  the  re- 
covery of  State  rights  over  the  "  Prov- 
ince lands,"  of  four  thousand  acres,  at  the 
end  of  Cape  Cod.  This  domain,  which 
was  an  original  reserve  of  the  colony, 
was  nearly  ruined  by  being  denuded  of 
trees.  Sand  dunes  had  been  allowed  to 
accumulate,  until  they  were  burying  the 
forests  as  well  as  the  meadows.  The  rec- 
lamation of  this  public  property  has 
been  brought  about  by  Mr.  Harrison; 
and  the  dunes  are  being  pinned  down 
with  judiciously  planted  vegetation.  The 
work  of  the  Trust  thus  runs  collateral 
with  the  work  of  forest  preservation. 

The  Massachusetts  Trust  has  not  only 
taken  in  charge  mountains  and  glens,  and 
places  ennobled  by  scenic  beauty,  but 
had  undertaken  extensive  systems  for 
beautifying  cities  and  towns.  The  Bos- 
ton Metropolitan  Park  system  includes 
several  thousand  acres  of  hills,  wood- 
land and  seashore,  through  which  flow 
the  Charles,  the  Mystic  and  Neponset 
rivers.  For  miles  the  banks  of  these 
rivers  are  gardens. 

The  Independent  has  recently  called 
attention  to  the  collateral  work  under- 
taken by  the  New  York  society,  created 
for  purposes  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
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Massachusetts  society.       The  preserva-  ment  this  most  atrocious  of  all  possible 

tion  of  the  Philipse  Manor,  the  Morris  offenses  against  law.     It  disgraces  us  in 

Mansion,  Fraunce's  Tavern  and  the  Poe  the  face  of  the  world.     We  are  shamed 

Cottage  would  alone  make  this  society  a  abroad   when   our  barbarity  is  charged 

great  public  benefaction.     But  of  even  against  us.    It  is  a  fair  question  whether 

greater  importance  are  the  steps  taken  we  are  a  civilized  people. 

for  the  preservation  of  the  scenic  beauty  Take  this  last  case,  at  Terre  Haute, 

of  the  Palisades.     It  would  be  a  national  Ind.,  and  several  as  bad  have  within  a 

loss    to    allow    this    memorial    of    the  year  or  so  preceded  it  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 

geologic   past   to   be   further   mutilated.  Kansas,  etc.,  for  these  did  not  occur  in 

Watkins  Glen  is  now  public  property —  some    Mississippi    or    Louisiana    black 

the  most  charming  resort  of  the  kind  in  swamp,  but  in  cities  of  many  churches  in 

all  the  Atlantic  States.       The  power  of  the  North.     As  the  story  is  told,  a  negro 

such  societies  should  be  extended,  and  was  hunting  with  his  gun.     As  he  was 

every  State  should  enter  the  competition  walking  behind  a  young  woman  along  the 

for  the  preservation  of  its  scenic  beau-  golf    links    she    told    him    to    walk    in 

ties  from  the  hands  of  the  spoiler.  front  of  her.  As  he  passed  her  she  slapped 

A  good  deal  can  be  done  by  auxiliary  him  in  the  face  and  called  him  a  dirty 

town  effort;  and  this  will  rapidly  come  nigger.     He  then  turned  and  shot  her, 

about  by  the  impulse  given  through  the  and  pulled  out  his  knife    and    cut    her 

State     institutions.     There     are     every-  throat.    He  was  arrested,  taken  to  prison, 

where  notable  gems  of  scenery,  bits  of  sure  to  be  punished;  but  a  crowd,  not  a 

woodland,  small  natural  parks,  and  even  big  or  particularly  dangerous  one,   as- 

groups  of  historic  trees,  that  the  State  saulted  the  jail ;  the  jailor  did  not  care  to 

can  hardly  reach.    A  public  spirit  may,  protect  his  prisoner,  but  simply  fired  over 

however,  be  roused,  that  will  encourage  the  heads  of  the  crowd.     They  took  out 

towns  and  private  citizens  to  stand  firm-  the    negro,    beat    him    to    insensibility, 

ly  in  the  way  of  that  commercialism  that  hanged  him,  and  then  burned  his  body  to 

would  reduce  such  gifts  of  nature  to  de-  ashes.     The  people  of  the  town  do  not 

struction,  for  private  advantage.  Mean-  seem  to  feel  that  any  particular  wrong 

while  the  general  Government  is  extend-  has  been  done. 

ing  its  care  over  places  of  national  inter-  Now,  all  this  is  as  amazing  as  it  is  shock - 

est.     There  are  now  over  forty- two  mil-  ing  and  disgraceful.    Will  not  our  Gov- 

lions    of    acres    under   reservation     and  ernors  and  our  legislatures  awake  to  the 

Government    control — in   all    thirty-six  evil  before  the  habit  becomes  chronic? 

reservations.  There  is  just  one  remedy,  and  it  is  a  cer- 

<&  tain  one.    The  sheriffs  and  the  officers  in 

The   T  vnrhino-   H^hif  charge  of  Prisoners  must  do  their  duty- 

.  me  i^yncning  Habit.  They  must  support  the  law  at  any  ex- 

Justice    Brewer    warns    us  that  the  pense  of  life.    What  are  they  armed  for  ? 

lynching  habit  is  becoming  prevalent  in  Is  it  to  shoot  over  men's  beads,  and  then 

this  country ;  and  he  is  right.    There  is  a  yield  to  the  mob  ?    They  should  shoot  to 

habit  growing  up  and  extending  of  lynch-  hit,  to  kill  if  necessary,  but  at  all  events 

ing  negroes  for  offenses  against  white  to  maintain  law.     It  is  not  the  criminal 

men  or  women.     It  began  in  the  South,  they  are  protecting,  but  the  whole  insti- 

shootings,  hangings  and  burnings.   Then  tution  of  justice  and  society.     Let  one 

it  began  to  extend  to  the  North,  as  the  man,  two  men,  ten  men  in  a  mob  be  killed 

papers   made   the   details   of   the   awful  and  there  will  be  no  more  mobs.    That  is 

scenes  familiar  to  all.    This  is  a  most  hor-  cheaper  than  it  is  to  substitute  mob  law 

rible  and  disgraceful  condition.    It  can  be  for  organic  law.     For  the  honor  of  the 

paralleled  nowhere  else  in  the  civilized  country,  for  the  preservation  of  our  insti- 

world.    Such  things  do  not  occur  in  Eng-  tutions,  we  demand  that  officers  do  their 

land,  or  France,  or  Germany,  or  Italy,  duty.    It  is  a  negro  now  who  is  lynched ; 

They  have  murders,  but  they  do  not  have  it  will  be  a  white  man  next  year.    Already 

lynchings.    We,  proud  Anglo-Saxons  of  in  Kansas  women  are  substituting  mob 

the  United  States,  are  the  only  nation  violence  for  law.     Let  us  not  overturn 

that  perpetrate  and  allow  without  punish-  our  civilization. 
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Buddhist   Missionaries    in   the 
United  States. 

Not  infrequently  we  are  told,  by  way 
of  explanation  of  the  murder  of  mission- 
aries in  China,  to  consider  what  we 
would  do  if  Brahmin  or  Buddhist  mis- 
sionaries should  come  to  this  country 
and  try  to  convert  our  people  to  their  re- 
ligion. But  there  are  such  missionaries, 
and  we  treat  them,  not  with  mere  tolera- 
tion, but  with  courtesy.  We  have 
swamis  in  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
bonzes  in  San  Francisco,  and  they  are 
freely  heard.  A  Buddhist  mission  in 
California  is  the  best  of  its  class. 

About  two  years  since  the  Western 
Hongwanji  of  the  Shin  sect  decided  to 
open  a  mission  in  San  Francisco.  In  Au- 
gust of  1899  two  priests,  Rev.  T.  Sonoda, 
Ph.D.,  a  graduate  of  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  Japan,  and  Rev.  S.  Ishijema, 
assistant,  arrived.  They  immediately 
proceeded  to  carry  out  their  intentions, 
and  have  opened  missions  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento,  Vacaville  and  Fresno, 
and  have  conducted  these  with  commend- 
able zeal.  Emulating  the  methods  of  the 
Christian  missions  among  the  Japanese 
they  have  opened  schools  for  English, 
hold  services  on  Sundays  and  Wednes- 
days, also  established  dormitories,  read- 
ing-rooms, social  halls,  etc. 

In  addition  to  their  efforts  in  behalf 
of  their  own  people  they  conduct  also 
services  in  English  in  San  Francisco  for 
American  inquirers.  Already  some 
Americans  have  united  with  them,  and  a 
corporation  has  been  formed  to  dissem- 
inate Buddhist  tenets.  The  opening  of 
these  missions  is  certainly  praiseworthy, 
as  most  of  the  Japanese  of  the  laboring 
classes  belong  to  this  sect  of  Buddhists, 
and  the  presence  of  priests  in  their  midst 
is  a  source  of  consolation,  especially  as 
they  are  disposed  to  conduct  their  work 
according  to  modern  Christian  methods. 

As  illustrating  the  progressive  spirit 
of  the  Neo-Buddhists,  the  founder  of 
their  missions  here,  Dr.  Sonoda  has  just 
left  for  Germany  to  study  the  relations 
of  Church  and  State.  His  sect  has 
taken  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  com- 
plete independence,  and  when  the  bill 
known  as  the  "  Religious  Bill,"  was  be- 
fore the  last  Parliament  boldly  advo- 
cated the  measure,  which  placed  Chris- 
tianity on  the  same  plane  as  Buddhism, 


and  while  recognizing  the  religions  pro- 
vided for  their  independence. 

Thus  far  a  spirit  of  harmony  and 
brotherly  helpfulness  has  marked  the  re- 
lations of  the  Japanese  pastors  and  these 
Buddhist  propagandists. 

When  the  awakening  came  to  Japan 
the  army  of  priests  seemed  unmoved, 
tho  many  of  them  were  eminent  for 
learning  and  purity  of  character,  of  high 
social  position,  yet  not  one  of  these  men 
took  an  active  part  in  the  making  of  new 
Japan.  In  recent  years  they  have 
awakened  from  the  long  sleep,  and  now 
the  spirit  of  progress  and  growth  is  ac- 
tive in  their  ranks,  and  they  are  organiz- 
ing missions,  establishing  schools,  send- 
ing their  ablest  men  abroad  for  study. 
All  this  indicates  that  the  Buddhists  are 
drawing  nearer  to  Christianity. 

Every  effort  they  put  forth  in  the 
study  of  religious  problems  and  the  ex- 
tension of  their  faith  brings  them  a  step 
nearer  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  and 
we  are  glad  that  the  Christians  of  Cali- 
fornia do  not  antagonize  them. 


Dr.  Herron's  Social 
Apostolate 


Professor  Geo.  D. 
Herron's  new  Social 
Apostolate  is  not  ex- 
actly a  Church,  but  it  is  an  organization 
whose  object  is  to  do  what  its  members 
think  the  Church  should  do,  but  has 
failed  to  do.  With  Professor  Herron  are 
associated,  as  lecturers,  the  Rev.  J.  Stitt 
Wilson,  his  brother,  Benjamin  F.  Wil- 
son, the  Rev.  W.  H.  Wise,  and  Mr. 
Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  a  young  busi- 
ness man.  The  work  of  the  Apostolate 
has  been  opened  in  Chicago,  with  a 
course  of  lectures  by  Professor  Herron 
on  the  "  Economics  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven."  He  prophesies  a  speedy  col- 
lapse of  the  present  economic  system, 
with  the  institutions  dependent  on  it. 
People,  he  says,  are  losing  faith  in  gov- 
ernment, which  is  chiefly  used  to  support 
property  interests.  '  The  Church  has 
lost  its  authoritative  power,  and  lost  it 
beyond  recall."  He  says  that  "  the  most 
vital  religious  life  of  Europe  is  in  the 
Catholic  Church,"  while  "  in  both  Eu- 
rope and  America,  Protestantism  is  now 
a  performance,  and  has  ceased  to  be  a 
faith."  The  Church,  he  declares,  can- 
not feed  the  deepening  spiritual  hunger, 
because  the  new  movement   "  will   take 
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no  word  of  authority  for  anything ;  "  "  it 
will  not  place  its  fulcrum  in  some  other 
world."  There  must  be  "  a  passing 
away  of  Christianity,"  and  a  "  reappear- 
ing of  Jesus  in  an  altogether  new  reli- 
gion." It  is  a  pretty  serious  task  which 
has  been  taken  by  Professor  Herron's 
Apostolate,  nothing  heavier  since  Julian 
the  Apostate,  nothing  less  than  the  over- 
throw of  Christianity,  as  a  faith  and  an 
organization.  We  have  not  observed 
that  in  England  and  America  Protestant- 
ism has  "  ceased  to  be  a  faith,"  and  as  to 
its  having  become  "  now  a  perform- 
ance," we  supposed  faith  was  to  be 
judged  by  its  works.  Nevertheless,  we 
rejoice  in  the  earnest  work  of  Professor 
Herron  and  his  associates,  because  they 
have  the  same  purpose  as  the  Church, 
and  the  Society  of  Ethical  Culture  as 
well,  the  regeneration  of  the  world. 

Jft 

The  nation  refuses  to  think 
of  Mr.  Evarts  as  a  states- 
man, altho  he  was  Attorney- 
General   under    President   Johnson,   and 
Secretary     of     State     under     President 
Hayes  and  Senator  from  New  York ;  but 
prefers  to  think  of  him  as  the  greatest 
lawyer  in  the  country.  He  was  not  a  lead- 
er of  men,  but  a  most  accomplished  advo- 
cate and  gentleman,  more  admired  than 
followed.     Our  first  memory  of  his  pub- 
lic life  is  not  to  his  credit.     In  the  days 
that  tried  men's  principles  he  was  a  fol- 
lower of  Daniel  Webster,  and  a  defender 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  in  the  Castle 
Garden    meeting  which    pledged    New 
York's  business  men  to  obey  that  law. 
But  he  was  not  long  proud  of  his  youth- 
ful folly.     When  the  Whig  party  broke 
up  he  joined  the  new  Republican  party, 
and  became  a  valued  supporter  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  and  followed  his  polit- 
ical fortunes.     Meanwhile  his  fame  as  an 
advocate  had    increased,   and    was    en- 
hanced by  his  defense  of  President  John- 
son when  impeached.     No  lawyer  ever 
seemed  to  do  and  say  the  right  thing  so 
easily.       Nothing  appeared  an  effort  to 
him.       His  wit  and  his  wits  were  ever 
about  him.     Those  who  heard  his  mas- 
terly defense  of  Mr.  Beecher  in  his  trial 
cannot    forget   their   admiration   of   his 
skill,  when  other  distinguished  lawyers 
had  proved  unequal  to  their  task.     But 
it  was  also  his  good  fellowship  and  his 


humor,  joined  with  his  noble  character, 
that  made  him  both  admired  and  honored. 
Many  are  the  stories  told  of  his  bright 
sayings.  For  some  years  his  mental 
powers  had  been  somewhat  clouded  by 
age  and  sickness;  but  he  had  not  passed 
out  of  the  memory  of  the  people  or  of  the 
lawyers  who  have  gloried  in  his  great  ca- 
reer. 

.   _,  .  The    omens     are     not 

A  Presbyterian  ,     .    .       r  .  . 

KT       ~      ,  bright  for  either  a  new 

New   L»reed  -,-, 

Presbyterian  creed  or  a 
revision  of  the  old  one.  The  discussion 
before  the  Presbyterian  Union  in  this 
city  last  Monday  night  has  done  little 
more  than  to  emphasize  the  difference  as 
to  the  best  policy.  The  oddity  of  the 
matter  is,  that  the  extremists  on  both  sides 
want  nothing  done,  while  the  moderate 
people  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  they 
want.  The  stout  conservatives  think  the 
present  creed  good  enough  and  want  no 
change.  The  advanced  progressives  are 
pleased  as  it  is  that  the  creed  is  discred- 
ited, and  they  want  no  new  one  that  will 
tie  them  down  with  fresh  fetters.  Be- 
tween the  extremes  working  together, 
and  the  moderates  divided  among  them- 
selves, we  do  not  see  that  anything  is 
likely  to  be  done ;  and  that  seems  to  us 
best  for  the  present.  We  fail  to  see  why 
an  unwritten  consensus,  with  control  by 
the  general  sense  of  presbyteries  and 
General  Assembly,  is  not  binding  force 
enough,  giving  liberty  and  safety.  Af- 
ter all,  it  is  only  the  movable  consensus 
of  the  churches  that  controls.  We  see  it 
in  the  fact  that  the  creed  has  not  com- 
manded the  faith  of  Presbyterians,  so 
that  now  it  is  practically  discarded  and 
laid  on  the  shelf,  a  very  good  place  for  it. 

There  are  certain  signs  that  the  half 
dozen  bishops  who  took  part  in  the  Fond 
du  Lac  consecration  of  Bishop  Weller 
will  have  more  than  a  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  the  next  Episcopal  General  Con- 
vention. The  last  evidence  appears  in  a 
paper  by  George  W.  Pepper,  Professor  of 
Law  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
read  at  the  Annual  Conference  of  Church 
Clubs  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  takes 
strong  ground  that  the  ceremony  of  con- 
secration was  unlawful,  because  it  was 
out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Prayer  Bonk  and  was  a  definite  violation 
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af  the  liturgical  law  of  the  Church.  He 
rinds  an  equal  offense  in  the  grant  of 
Trinity  Church  in  Boston  for  a  Unitarian 
funeral.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention will  have  something  more  lively 
to  consider  than  enrichments  of  ritual, 
which  have  taken  its  time  at  the  two  Inst 


sessions. 


& 


The  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Educational  Association 
voted  the  other  day  in  Chicago  not  to  ap- 
propriate $1,000  for  the  cause  of  simpli- 
fied spelling.  The  argument  was  all  on 
one  side,  the  wit  and  sarcasm  on  the  oth- 
er. The  opponents  seemed  to  think  that 
the  proposition  was  in  the  interest  of  lazy 
saving  of  labor.  The  saving  of  labor  is 
precisely  its  object,  not  for  laziness,  but 
that  more  work  may  be  more  easily  done. 
It  is  as  much  for  laziness  as  is  the  multi- 
plication table,  that  saves  the  labor  of 
adding,  or  logarithms,  that  save  the  labor 
of  multiplying  and  dividing.  Phonetic 
spelling  would  save  from  one  to  two 
years  of  every  child's  work  in  learning  to 
read,  and  that  kind  of  laziness  we  like, 
and  there  would  be  enough  task  of  educa- 
tion left  to  keep  superintendents  busy.  , 

We  shall  wait  another  week  before  at- 
tempting to  gather  up  the  yet  imperfect 
conclusions  of  astronomers  in  reference 
to  the  "  new  star,"  which  may  turn  out  to 
be  an  inconspicuous  old  one.  It  is  doubt- 
less a  case  of  collision  of  two  bodies,  one 
of  them,  perhaps,  a  dark  star,  that  has 
lost  its  heat,  like  our  earth ;  or  it  may  be  a 
collision  between  two  streams  of  meteors. 
The  spectroscope,  that  most  wonderful  of 
all  modern  instruments  of  research,  will 
tell  us  the  history  of  this  extraordinary 
event ;  and  it  has  already  told  us  that  there 
are  two  bodies  moving  in  different  direc- 
tions, which  have  changed  rapidly  in 
their  constitution. 

J* 

We  have  seen  no  evidence  that  the 
Catholic  federation  proposition  is  making 
any  special  headway.  The  Catholic  so- 
cieties do  not  seem  to  care  individually 
to  unite.^  Perhaps  they  see  that  what  it 
was  desired  to  accomplish  is  not  to  be 
achieved  by  machinery,  but  bv  the  educa- 
tion, if  possible,  of  pubb'c  sentiment.  The 
chief  wrongs  complained  of,  the  with- 


drawal of  Government  aid  from  Indian 
Catholic  schools,  and  the  paucity  of  Cath- 
olic chaplains,  are  so  small  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  excited  over  such  gentle  per- 
secution. 

Among  the  multitudes  now  at  work  on 
wireless  telegraphy  Mr.  Marconi  does  not 
mean  to  be  left  behind.  He  has  lately 
succeeded  in  sending  messages  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  a  direct  line  over  sea  from 
St.  Catherine's,  Isle  of  Wight,  to  the 
Lizard,  in  Cornwall.  He  uses  a  mast  160 
feet  high,  and  the  communication  is  per- 
fect, without  wires,  in  both  directions ; 
and  he  can  receive  two  or  more  messages 
at  once  at  each  place. 

Still  the  professors'  side  of  the  Stan- 
ford University  trouble  has  the  ear  of  the 
public,  and  we  publish  a  defense  of  Pro- 
fessor Ross  from  one  of  his  friends.  On 
the  President's  side  we  have  still  simplv 
Dr.  Jordan's  word  for  it  that  it  was  not 
for  his  economic  views  that  Professor 
Ross  was  dropped ;  and  still  we  wish  that 
he  would  speak  more  fully. 

Pebbles. 

Sawing  wood  is  the  better  exercise,  but  golf 
is  more  popular. — Atchison  Globe. 

"  How  did  you  get  in  without  a  ticket?  " 

"  Walked  in  backward  and  the  ticket  taker 
thought  I  was  going  out." — Chaparral. 

Late     conundrum :      Why     does     Paul 

Kruger  wear  rubbers?  They  keep  De  Wet 
from  defeat. — Exchange. 

...  .A  young  girl  who  carried  her  dinner  was 
observed  to  always  eat  her  pie  first.  When 
asked  why,  she  replied :  "  Well,  if  there's  any- 
thing left,  it  won't  be  the  pie,  will  it  now?  " — 
Christian  Register. 

"  Everything  portended  a  storm,"  wrote 

the  society  editor,  who  had  been  detailed  to  do 
the  introduction  to  the  account  of  the  tornado. 
"  The  heavens  were  arrayed  in  the  conven- 
tional black,"  etc. — Chicago  Tribune. 

. ..."  The  seven  ages  of  man,"  Uncle  Allen 
Sparks  was  saying,  "  as  I  have  observed  the 
creature,  are  these:  I,  Cribbage;  2,  Nonage;  3, 
Suffrage;  4,  Marriage;  5,  Bondage;  6,  Break- 
age; 7,  Dotage." — Chicago  Tribune. 

. . . ."  You  have  always  spoken  of  your  old 
pedagog  as  the  '  Napoleon  of  schoolmas- 
ters,'"  remarked  the  doctor.  "  Yes,"  replied 
the  professor.  "  He  was.  I  remember  vividly 
he  used  to  inflict  a  Little  Corporal  punishment 
now  and  then."  Even  after  the  lapse  of  thirty- 
five  years  the  professor  absent-mindedly  rubbed 
himself  as  he  spoke. — Chicago  Tribune. 
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The  New  Steel  Company. 

The  published  official  statement  of  J. 
P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  managers  of  the  syn- 
dicate formed  (with  a  subscription  of 
$200,000,000)  to  carry  out  the  plan  of 
uniting  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the 
Federal  Steel  Company,  the  National 
Steel  Company,  the  National  Tube  Com- 
pany, the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany, the  American  Tin  Plate  Company, 
the  American  Steel  Hoop  Company  and 
the  American  Sheet  Steel  Company  in 
one  concern,  already  chartered  in  New 
Jersey  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, no  longer  leaves  room  for  doubt  as 
to  the  financial  solidity  of  the  project,  or 
for  guessing  as  to  the  total  capitaliza- 
tion. The  billion  will  be  exceeded;  for 
there  will  be  $425,000,000  of  common 
stock,  $425,000,000  of  seven  per  cent, 
cumulative  preferred  and  $304,000,000 
of  five  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  making  a  to- 
tal of  $1,154,000,000.  The  par  value  of 
the  capital  shares  of  the  companies  to  be 
united  (exclusive  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  which  has  $160,000,000  of 
stock  and  $160,000,000  of  bonds)  is 
about  $457,000,000.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  fixed  charges  of  the  new  company 
(on  bonds  and  preferred)  will  be  nearly 
$45,000,000.  The  profits  of  the  Carne- 
gie Company  are  said,  however,  to  have 
been  $39,000,000  last  year,  and  those  of 
the  other  seven  companies  to  have  been 
$57,000,000. 

Reduction  of  War  Taxes. 

There  was  some  expectation  that  the 
bill  to  reduce  the  war  taxes  would  not  be 
passed,  owing  to  the  controversy  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  over  the  de- 
tails of  it,  and  to  a  feeling  that  the  re- 
cent growth  of  appropriations  might 
make  it  unsafe  to  cut  off  $40,000,000  or 
$45,000,000  of  revenue.  An  agreement 
was  reached,  however,  and  the  bill  is  a 
law,  altho  it  will  not  take  effect  until  July 
1st.  ^  The  taxes  repealed  are  as  follows: 
Medicinal  proprietary  articles  and  prep- 
arations, perfumery,  cosmetics,  etc. 
($3>95<W>o),  bank  checks  ($7,000,000), 
promissory  notes  ($3,500,000),  money- 
orders  ($600,000),  export  bills  of  lading 
($100,000),  express  receipts  ($800,000), 


telephone  and  telegraph  messages 
($1,115,000),  charter  parties  ($100,000), 
leases  and  mortgages  ($700,000),  cus- 
tom house  entry  manifests  ($60,000), 
powers  of  attorney  ($100,000),  protests 
($25,000),  warehouse  receipts  ($250,- 
000),  certificates  of  deposit  ($200,000), 
bonds  other  than  for  indemnity  ($25,- 
000),  commercial  brokers  ($138,000), 
insurance  policies  ($3,000,000). 

The  tax  of  12  cents  a  pound  on  manu- 
factured tobacco  is  reduced  20  per  cent., 
and  the  tax  on  beer  is  cut  down  from 
$1.75  to  $1.60  per  barrel.  Taxes  on  leg- 
acies of  a  charitable,  religious,  literary, 
or  educational  character  are  repealed. 
Steamship  passage  tickets  below  $50  in 
value  are  exempted,  and  the  rate  on 
tickets  costing  $50  or  more  is  fixed  at  50 
cents  for  each  $50.  The  cigar  tax  will 
be  $3  per  thousand,  instead  of  $3.60.  The 
present  tax  on  transfers  of  stock  is  re- 
tained, and  a  new  tax  is  applied  to 
bucket-shops.  One-half  of  the  tax  on 
foreign  bills  of  exchange  is  repealed. 
Conveyances  below  $2,500  are  exempted, 
and  the  rate  on  those  above  that  sum  is 
reduced  one-half.  The  amount  taken 
from  the  beer  tax  is  nearly  $10,000,000, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  from 
tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes  is  about 
$10,500,000.  Estimates  of  the  entire  re- 
duction range  between  $42,000,000  and 
$44,000,000. 

The  transactions  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  February  amounted 
to  21,881,389  shares,  against  30,207,- 
603  in  January;  but  the  closing  of 
the  exchange  on  two  holidays  and  the 
day  of  the  Queen's  funeral  left  only 
twenty  business  days  in  February.  Bond 
transactions  for  the  month  were  very 
large,  amounting  to  $103,651,000. 

.  .  .  .Dividends  and  coupons  announced : 

American  Bicycle  Company  (5  per  cent.  Sink- 
ing Fund),  payable  March  1st. 

Southern  Pacific  Company,  Texas  &  N.  O. 
R.R.  (Sabine  Div.),  First  6  per  cent.,  payable 
March  1st. 

Mexican  International  R.R.  (First  Consol. 
Mort.  4s),  payable  March  1st. 

Minn.  &  St.  Louis  R.R.  (Pacific  Extension), 
payable  March  1st. 

United  States  Leather  Company,  $1.50  per 
share,  payable  April  1st. 

International  Paper  Company  (Preferred), 
\]4.  r>er  cent.,  payable  April  1st. 
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INSURANCE. 


The  Bankers  Life  and  "  One- 
.  Year  Term." 

The  Barfkers  Life  of  this  city  issues 
largely  a  one-year  renewable  policy.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  every  life  insurance 
policy  whatever  is  a  contract  renewable 
at  option  of  the  holder  (single-premium 
policies  excepted),  we  see  no  objection 
to  the  one-year  plan,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  not  confined  to  the  Bankers.  But 
there  comes  up  a  question  as  to  how  such 
policies  shall  be  "  valued  "  technically — 
i.  e.,  how  shall  reserve  liability  be  figured 
upon  them.  Reserve  comes  out  of  pre- 
miums and  interest  thereon,  there  being 
no  other  source.  The  expense  of  getting 
a  policy,  plus  the  mortality  cost,  con- 
sumes the  first  premium  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  any  reserve  on  policies  in  the 
first  year  must  be  contributed  by  older 
policies — this  is  an  arithmetical  fact 
which  nobody  can  change.  So  it  is  de- 
sired that  the  one-year  term,  as  it  is 
called,  shall  be  technically  treated,  for 
that  year,  as  a  term  policy — in  other 
words,  as  just  what  it  is,  which  seems 
to  be  a  perfectly  rational  and  satisfactory 
method  of  treating  everything.  Two 
States,  however,  Massachusetts  and  Ver- 
mont, choose  to  object,  or,  more  accu- 
rately speaking,  their  insurance  commis- 
sioners do,  taking  the  ground  that  these 
policies  must  be  valued  as  if  they  were 
ordinary  policies  from  date  of  issue,  and 
chargeable  with  reserve  liability  accord- 
ingly. In  Vermont  the  commissioners 
— two  being  the  full  measure  provided 
in  that  State — refused  to  issue  the  Bank- 
ers a  license  unless  upon  condition  of 
submitting  to  such  a  valuation.  The 
company  applied  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court  for  an  order  of  mandamus  to  com- 
pel the  commissioners  to  issue  the  license, 
and  that  tribunal,  in  a  full  and  long  opin- 
ion, written  by  the  Chief  Justice  and 
concurred  in  by  the  five  other  judges, 
sustains  the  company  and  directs  the 
license  to  be  issued.  The  question,  says 
the  Court,  is  not  whether  the  commis- 
sioners are   satisfied  with  the  situation, 
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but  whether  they  ought  to  be.  Their 
function  is  ministerial  rather  than  judi 
cial.  Jt  is  their  business  to  value  a  pol- 
icy contract  for  what  it  is,  not  according 
to  something  which  they  think  it  ought 
to,  or  to  which  they  consider  it  practical- 
ly equivalent.  If  a  policy  declares  itself 
a  term,  to  be  optionally  followed  by  a 
whole-life  contract,  a  court  must  so  con- 
strue it,  and  the  State  supervisor  must 
value  it  accordingly.  No  State  attempts 
to  prescribe  premium  rates,  and  no  State 
officer  can  arbitrarily  write  a  company 
technically  insolvent  by  setting  up  a  rul- 
ing of  his  own.  The  policies  as  issued 
are  entirely  lawful,  and  the  reserve  cal- 
culations made  on  them  by  the  company 
are  correct  according  to  their  terms  and 
their  nature.  Because  a  commissioner 
does  not  approve  them,  he  cannot  de- 
clare that  they  are  something  else  than 
they  purport  to  be.  They  are  term  con- 
tracts, to  be  optionally  followed  by  what 
may  be  called  continuous  ones,  but  this 
gives  no  warrant  to  declare  that  they  are 
continuous  from  date. 

This  is  the  line  of  the  Court's  reason- 
ing. It  meets  a  condition  and  a  fact,  and 
negatives  an  arbitrary  theory.  The  de- 
cision is  as  it  should  be ;  and  the  Bankers 
deserves  both  congratulations  upon  its 
success  and  thanks  for  its  courage  and 
its  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  life  in- 
surance. 


Insurance  Statements. 

UNION    CENTRAL    LIFE    INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  OF  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

During  the  year  1900  the  Union  Central  Life 
Insurance  Company,  as  shown  by  its  thirty- 
fourth  annual  statement  published  on  another 
page,  issued  and  revived  16,517  policies,  repre- 
senting an  insurance  of  more  than  $33,000,000. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  $6,401,865 
and  the  disbursements  to  policyholders  $2,128.- 
419.  The  total  assets  are  $26,440,297,  a  gain  for 
the  year  of  $2,737,122.  The  surplus  by  the  four 
per  cent,  standard  is  $3,693,343,  an  increase  of 
$466,554.  The  total  amount  of  insurance  in 
force  on  the  31st  of  December  was  $148,820,737, 
represented  by  80,917  policies.  The  President 
of  the  company  is  John  M.  Pattison  and  the 
Secretary  is  E.  P.  Marshall. 
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Work  of 
Congress 


The  brief  special  session  of 
the  Senate  ended  on  the  9th 
inst.,  the  nominations  submit- 
ted by  the  President,  including  those  of 
all  the  present  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
having  been  confirmed.  Ex-Senator 
Chandler  is  now  chairman  of  the  Spanish 
Claims  Commission.  Ex-Senators  Car- 
ter, Thurston,  Lindsay  and  McBride  are 
Commissioners  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Exposition  in  St.  Louis.  The  Director 
of  the  new  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards is  Samuel  W.  Stratton,  heretofore 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  A  physical  laboratory  will  be 
constructed  near  Washington  for  the  bu- 
reau at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  No  action 
was  taken  concerning  the  eleven  sleeping 
treaties  of  reciprocity.  All  of  them  will 
expire  by  limitation  before  July  nth,  un- 
less renewed  by  diplomatic  agreement. 
The  time  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
with  France  has  been  extended  by  such 
agreement  until  September  24th,  1902. 
Mr.  Kasson,  the  Special  Commissioner 
who  negotiated  these  treaties,  has  re- 
signed, but  the  President  has  declined  to 
accept  his  resignation.  The  appropria- 
tions of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  amount- 
ed to  $1,440,062,545,  as  against  $1,568,- 
212,637  for  the  Fifty-fifth,  and  $1,044,- 
580,273  for  the  Fifty-fourth.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  special  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Mr.  Piatt  of  Connecticut  introduced 
a  closure  amendment  to  the  rules.  This 
provides  that  when  any  bill,  resolution  or 
other  question  shall  have  been  considered 
for  "  a  reasonable  time,"  any  Senator 
may  demand  that  the  debate  be  closed; 
and  that  thereafter,  until  a  vote  on  the 
pending  question  has  been  taken,  no  de- 
bate shall  be  in  order,  nor  any  motion  ex- 


cept one  to  adjourn  or  to  take  a  recess. 
Mr.  Wellington  having  suggested  that 
this  was  brought  forward  in  revenge  for 
the  loss  of  the  River  and  Harbor  bill,  Mr. 
Piatt  said  that  he  had  not  been  in  favor 
of  the  passage  cf  that  bill.  Neither  ac- 
tion upon  the  amendment  nor  a  discus- 
sion of  it  was  desired  at  this  session.  It 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  will  be  taken  up  in  December.  Mr. 
Hanna's  opinion  is  that  it  will  be  adopted 
next  winter.  The  defeat  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  bill  on  the  morning  of  March 
4th  by  Senator  Carter's  long  speech  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  comment.  Be- 
ginning before  midnight,  the  Senator 
held  the  floor  for  twelve  hours,  with  the 
occasional  assistance  of  Senator  Welling- 
ton and  certain  Democrats  who  could  not 
well  avoid  replying  to  his  attacks.  At 
6.3b  a.m.  he  gave  notice  of  his  purpose  to 
prevent  action  on  the  bill  if  his  strength 
should  hold  out ;  and  he  did  not  yield  un- 
til a  few  minutes  before  adjournment, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  prepare  for 
the  inauguration.  The  House  had  re- 
jected the  appropriations  which  opened 
the  way  for  a  costly  system  of  irrigation 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States.  Demo- 
crats who  had  prevented  action  upon  the 
Ship  Subsidy  bill  were  deeply  interested 
in  the  River  and  Harbor  bill.  Chairman 
Burton,  of  the  House  River  and  Harbor 
Committee,  had  opposed  the  Subsidy  bill. 
Some  think  that  Mr.  Carter  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  failure  of  the  bill  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  President,  who  after- 
ward promptly  appointed  him  a  Commis- 
sioner to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  The 
appropriation  of  $5,000,000  for  that  ex- 
position was  saved  by  enactment  in  a 
separate  bill,  but  Mr.  Tillman  lost  the  ap- 
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propriation  of  $250,000  for  a  Fair  in 
Charleston.  Mr.  Carter's  great  effort 
marked  the  close  of  his  career  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  time  allowed  for  the 
icaragua  ratification  of  the  Hay- 
rea  y  pauncefote  Canal  treaty 
expired  on  the  4th  inst.  On  that  date 
there  had  been  received  from  the  British 
Government  no  reply  to  the  Senate's 
amendments.  The  treaty,  therefore,  is 
dead.  A  communication  from  the  Brit- 
ish Cabinet  concerning  the  amendments 
has  since  been  received  in  Washington. 
It  is  a  dignified  but  complete  rejection  of 
them,  leaving  upon  our  Government  the 
responsibility  for  further  action.  Prob- 
ably negotiations  will  be  resumed.  As 
for  the  old  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  Great 
Britain  does  not  intend  to  abrogate 
or  modify  it  without  compensation  of 
some  kind.  In  the  Senate  last  week  Mr. 
Morgan  made  a  long  address  upon  his 
resolution,  which  declares  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  and 
also  with  respect  to  our  protocol  agree- 
ments with  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica. 
He  asserted  that  it  was  the  purpose  of 
Great  Britain  to  prevent  the  construction 
of  a  canal  because  such  a  water-way 
would  reduce  the  profits  she  derives  from 
the  canal  at  Suez.  We  ought,  he  said, 
to  abrogate  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  at 
once,  and  make  no  concessions  whatever 
to  Great  Britain.  With  some  show  of 
anger,  he  went  on  as  follows: 

"  If  it  is  the  purpose  of  Great  Britain  still 
to  look  for  delay,  she  will  not  get  it.  If  it  be 
her  determination  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  us 
about  it,  she  will  find  the  United  States  can 
muster  at  least  half  the  number  of  men  who 
voted  for  President  at  the  last  election — fight- 
ing men.  And  she  will  find,  when  that  war 
terminates,  that  the  steel  band  which  binds 
the  throne  in  London  with  Australia  and 
India,  and  passes  through  Canada,  will  have 
been  rent  in  twain;  and,  with  its  severance, 
down  will  go  the  empire.  She  will  find  that 
her  possessions  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  have 
lapsed.  She  will  find  that  she  has  overtaxed 
our  patience.  She  has  started  with  a  new 
King  and  upon  a  new  career  that  will  break 
up  the  empire  and  reduce  the  King  to  the 
sovereignty  of  his  own  island.  Does  Great 
Britain  suppose  she  can  escape  from  the  ter- 
rors of  the  existing  situation  and  the  pros- 
pective situation  everywhere,  and  that  she  can 
find  a  favorable  opportunity  to  display  her 
military  power  against  the  United  States  ?  " 

This  country  would  resist  to  the  bitter 


end,  he  added,  any  attempt  to  impose 
upon  it  the  restraints  of  the  Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty ;  and  that  resistance  would 
"  mean  the  wiping  out  of  any  Power  on 
earth  that  undertakes  the  job."  He 
urged  the  Senate  to  throw  off  the  re- 
straining influence  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  and  the  transcontinental  rail- 
ways. At  the  close  of  his  address,  anger 
gave  way  to  a  pathetic  exhibition  of  the 
old  Senator's  regret  that  he  should  not 
live  to  see  a  canal  in  use.  No  action 
upon  the  resolution  was  taken. 

J* 

The  Field  of     *n  Delaware  the  candidacy 

Politics  °      of.   )'    .Edward     Addicks, 

millionaire  and   speculator 

in  gas  franchises,  has  again  prevented  the 
election    of    Senators.      This    time    his 
threat  that  it  should  be  "  Addicks  or  no- 
body "  has  caused  two  vacancies  instead 
of  one.     After  taking  forty-five  ballots, 
the  Delaware  Legislature  adjourned  on 
the  8th  inst.  without  electing  a  Senator 
for  either  the  long  or  the  short  term. 
Seven    Republican    members    stood    out 
against  Addicks  to  the  last.     As  the  Gov- 
ernor says  he  will  not  fill  either  vacancy 
by  appointment,  the  State  will  not  be  rep- 
resented in  the  Senate  for  two  years  to 
come.     In   Montana   the   deadlock   was 
broken  at  the  end  of  the  session,  on  the 
8th,  by  the  election  of  Paris  Gibson,  Dem- 
ocrat, for  the  short  term  left  unfilled  by 
the  resignation  of  Senator  Clark,  who 
was  afterward  elected  for  a  long  term. 
Mr.  Gibson  is  seventy-one  years  old,  a 
graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  a  man- 
ufacturer interested  in  the  founding  and 
development  of  the  city  of  Great  Falls. 
In  Nebraska  at  last  accounts  no  one  had 
been  elected.     The  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania  has    adopted    a    resolution    re- 
questing Congress  to  call  a  convention 
for    consideration    of    a    constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  the  election  of 
Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
Similar  action  by  29  other  States  is  re- 
quired ;  and  the  Pennsylvania  legislators 
will  make,  an  effort  to  obtain  it.       The 
main  question  before  a  special  session  of 
the  Maryland  Legislature  is  a  bill  for  a 
new  ballot  law,  designed  to  disfranchise 
the  illiterate,  the  purpose  of  the  project 
being  to  reduce  the  negro  vote.     It  will 
be  almost  impossible  for  those  who  can- 
not read  to  place  intelligently  upon  the 
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proposed  ballot  the  required  marks,  as 
party  emblems  are  omitted,  and  a  cross 
must  be  set  against  the  name  of  each  per- 
son for  whom  the  voter  desires  to  vote. 
A  report  that  the  President  intends,  at 
the  request  of  Secretary  Root,  to  appoint 
Colonel  William  Cary  Sanger,  of  New 
York,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  has 
moved  the  two  Senators  from  that  State, 
Mr.  Piatt  and  Mr.  Depew,  to  make 
known  their  opposition.  It  appears  that 
they  were  not  consulted  as  to  the  selec- 
tion of  Colonel  Sanger,  who,  they  say,  is 
not  "  a  consistent  Republican."  The 
nomination  was  not  sent  to  the  Senate ; 
and  if  it  be  made  now  by  the  President 
Colonel  Sanger  will  hold  his  office  until 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  Assistant 
Secretary  Meiklejohn  has  been  absent 
from  Washington  for  about  four  months, 
trying  to  induce  the  Nebraska  Legisla- 
ture to  make  him  a  Senator.  Colonel 
Sanger  has  been  a  prominent  officer  of 
the  National  Guard,  has  studied  military 
systems  in  foreign  countries,  and  is  the 
author  of  several  books  on  military  af- 
fairs. As  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  he  has  not  submitted  to  the 
rule  of  Senator  Piatt. 


Protected  Vice  in     £  appears  that  Lewis 
New  York  Nixon,   the  shipbuild- 

er, was  too  zealous  in 
his  pursuit  of  the  official  protectors  of 
vice  in  New  York  to  please  Boss  Croker, 
who  caused  the  appointment  of  the 
'  Purity  "  Committee  of  Five,  with  Mr. 
Nixon  at  the  head  of  it.  The  committee 
gathered  much  evidence  concerning  the 
protection  of  gambling  places  and  disor- 
derly houses,  and  admitted  the  discovery 
of  an  association  or  syndicate  which  had 
been  collecting  a  tax  of  nearly  $3,000,- 
000  a  year  in  payment  for  such  protec- 
tion. Its  report  to  Croker's  Tammany 
organization  includes  maps  showing  the 
location  of  230  gambling  houses  and 
poolrooms  existing  with  the  approval  of 
the  police  and  under  the  protection  of 
Chief  Devery,  whom  the  committee  could 
not  induce  to  take  action  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  them.  Before  the  committee  closed 
its  labors  and  submitted  this  report,  how- 
ever, the  old  bi-partisan  Board  of  four 
Police  Commissioners,  with  Chief  Dev- 
ery, had  been  legislated  out  of  office,  the 
Mayor  had  given  the  new  office  of  Com- 


missioner to  Murphy,  and  Murphy  had 
made  Devery  his  Chief  Deputy,  delegat- 
ing to  him  nearly  all  of  his  powers. 
Murphy  was  one  of  Nixon's  associates 
in  the  Committee  of  Five,  and  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  committee's  evidence 
against  Devery.  Nixon  was  so  indig- 
nant at  the  action  of  Murphy  that  he 
sent  by  cable  to  Croker  in  England  a  de- 
mand for  the  retirement  of  Devery,  say- 
ing that  he  could  not  remain  at  the  head 
of  the  committee  if  Devery  were  upheld. 
The  substance  of  Croker's  reply  was  as 
follows :  "  Devery  cannot  retire  in  the 
face  of  the  attacks  made  by  our  enemies. 
If  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  let  them 
convict  him."  This  was  enough  for 
Mr.  Nixon ;  his  committee  at  once  sub- 
mitted its  final  report  and  went  out  of 
business.  He  is  still  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  Tammany,  but  the  offended  Boss 
has  withdrawn  from  the  Nixon  shipyard 
the  son  whom  he  had  placed  there  to 
learn  from  the  designer  of  the  "  Ore- 
gon "  the  art  of  planning  and  building 
ships. 


Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico 


The  members  of  the  Cuban 
Constitutional  Convention 
did  not  easily  realize  that 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  Piatt 
amendment  had  acquired  the  force  of  law. 
These  conditions  were  first  made  known 
to  them  in  a  message  from  the  War  De- 
partment before  action  was  taken  by 
Congress ;  and  some  of  the  members 
expected  that  Congress  would  not  sup- 
port them.  When  General  Wood 
assured  the  Constitution-makers  that 
the  amendment  had  become  a  statute 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  extra  session,  they  were 
in  doubt  as  to  what  course  they 
should  pursue.  There  had  been  in  Ha- 
vana, on  the  2d  inst.,  a  great  torchlight 
procession ;  and  the  thousands  who  took 
part  in  it  had  submitted  to  General  Wood 
a  petition  addressed  to  the  President,  ask- 
ing him  to  approve  the  convention's  work 
and  give  the  island  absolute  independ- 
ence. From  many  towns  had  come  mes- 
sages commending  the  attitude  of  the 
convention  as  to  the  conditions  required. 
Some  convention  delegates  called  for  a 
final  adjournment;  some  advised  that  the 
proposed  election  law  be  completed ; 
others  desired  a  recess  in  order  that  they 
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might    consult    with    their    constituents,  strong  was  rescued  and  peace  was  re- 

At  last,  after  a  discussion  of  the  question,  stored  by  a  small  party  of  artillerymen, 

it  was  decided  that  the  sessions  should  be  who  charged  upon  the  mob,  firing  in  the 

continued  and  that  the  Piatt  amendment  air;  but  as  these  soldiers  acted  without 

should  be  referred  to  the  Central  Com-  orders,   the  corporal   commanding  them 

mittee.     There  was  scarcely  any  support  has  been  arrested  by  order  of  the  Gov- 

for  Senor  Sanguily,  who  urged  that  the  ernor  and  will  be  tried  by  court  martial, 
convention  be   dissolved.     A   large  ma- 
jority  were,  more  in  accord  with  Senor 

Quesada,  who  suggested  that  a  commit-  p  fa  h  Judge  Taft  has  sent  to 
tee  should  go  to  Washington  for  a  con-  Philippines  the  President  a  most  en- 
ference  with  the  President.  Some  said  pp  couraging  report  sum- 
that  the  conditions  violated  the  resolu-  marizing  the  situation  in  the  islands, 
tion  of  1898  and  talked  of  sending  Cu-  He  calls  attention  to  the  large  num- 
ban  speakers  to  the  United  States  to  ber  of  firearms  captured  and  sur- 
plead  their  cause  with  the  American  peo-  rendered  and  the  attending  fact  that 
pie.  On  the  9th  the  committee  was  in-  offensive  attacks  by  the  insurgents 
structed  by  the  convention  to  draw  up  a  are  now  of  the  rarest  occurrence, 
treaty  defining  the  island's  relations  with  In  Panay  60,000  residents  have  taken 
the  United  States.  General  Wood,  it  is  the  oath  of  allegiance,  while  a  number  of 
said,  expects  that  all  the  conditions  will  insurgent  leaders  have  surrendered,  and 
be  accepted;  the  general  opinion  in  Ha-  others  would  have  done  so  but  for  the 
vana,  according  to  press  dispatches,  is  civil  charges  against  them,  entirely  apart 
that  some  of  them  will  be  rejected.  The  from  their  military  action.  The  Federal 
President  has  ordered  the  abolition  of  all  party  has  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity 
the  export  duty  on  tobacco,  Cuba  can  in  every  corner  of  the  archipelago,  and 
spare  the  revenue  from  this  source,  at  its  banquet  on  Washington's  birthday 
which  has  been  nearly  $1,000,000  a  year,  the  addresses  of  leading  Filipinos  were 
The  new  baseball  grounds  and  spec-  most  encouraging.  The  progress  toward 
tators'  pavilion — said  to  be  the  largest  of  the  establishment  of  provincial  govern- 
all  structures  for  this  purpose — have  ments  has  been  very  great.  Five  have 
been  opened  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  been  established  within  three  weeks  at 
and  blessed  by  Bishop  Sbarretti.  The  Pampanga,  Pangasinan,  Tarlac,  Bulacan 
game  is  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  and  Bataan,  the  last  two  in  Tagalog  prov- 
bull-fighting.  In  San  Juan  (Porto  inces.  Urgent  invitations  have  come 
Rico)  on  the  7th  a  riot  of  menacing  pro-  from  southern  provinces  for  similar  or- 
portions  arose  from  a  trivial  cause.  The  ganizations  and  the  Commission  starts 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mr.  Arm-  during  this  week,  expecting  to  organize 
strong,  had  occasion  to  reprimand  a  pu-  nine.  Everywhere  the  Commission  has 
pil,  a  girl  of  ten  years.  As  he  was  for-  met  the  most  cordial  welcome  from  every 
cibly  moving  her  from  the  rear  part  of  class  of  the  people,  and  everywhere  the 
the  schoolroom  to  the  front,  her  dress  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the  United 
was  torn  by  contact  with  a  desk.  Go-  States  Government  is  received  with  man- 
ing  home,  she  reported  that  she  had  been  ifest  satisfaction.  The  engagements  re- 
kicked  and  harshly  beaten.  When  the  ported  are  entirely  small  affairs,  connect- 
school  was  dismissed,  Armstrong  was  at-  ed  rather  with  the  policing  of  the  country 
tacked  in  the  street  by  a  large  party  of  than  with  the  suppression  of  insurrection, 
boys  and  unemployed  men.  His  escort  Archbishop  Chappelle,  who  is  at  Manila, 
of  police  was  of  no  service,  and  he  sought  has  announced  his  entire  accord  with  the 
refuge  in  a  public  building.  Here  he  policy  of  the  Government,  and  affirms 
was  besieged  by  the  rioters,  of  whom  that  no  one  desired  the  re-election  of 
there  were  about  1,500.  The  Mayor  was  President  McKinley  more  than  himself, 
ordered  by  Governor  Allen  to  disperse  So  far  as  the  reorganization  of  the  Rom- 
the  mob,  but  the  police  appear  to  have  an  Catholic  Church  in  the  islands  is  con- 
been  worthless.  Brickbats  were  thrown  cerned,  which  is  his  chief  duty  there,  he 
at  Americans  from  the  house  roofs,  and  proposes  to  accomplish  it  by  adopting 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  appealed  American  principles,  and  adhering  close- 
to  the  Government  for  protection.  Arm-  ly  to  American  methods,  and  to  this  end 
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he  will  do  his  utmost  to  bring  American  paper  has  already  given  notice  that  this 
priests  to  the  islands.  The  process  of  will  be  done  if  the  socialist  element  insist 
establishing  civil  government  he  thinks  upon  their  scheme  of  a  grant  of  $250,000 
will  be  somewhat  slow,  but  that  it  will  be  to  the  ex-Queen  and  unreasonable  in- 
successful  he  firmly  believes.  demnities  for  the  fire  which  resulted  a 

^  year  ago  from  the  attempt  to  purify  Hon- 
olulu's Chinatown  of  plague.  The  sin- 
„  The  Pacific  seems  to  be  the  He  tax  system  will  call  forth  the  bitter 
E  .  section  of  the  world  in  opposition  of  the  sugar  interests,  as  it 
which  the  great  experi-  will  throw  upon  them  the  whole  burden 
ments  of  socialist  development  are  being  of  taxation.  On  every  island  of  the 
tried.  New  Zealand  has  won  a  marked  group  nearly  all  the  cultivable  land  is 
distinction  in  this  respect,  and  the  new  owned  by  sugar  plantations  and  sugar  in- 
American  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  follow-  terests  are  paramount,  dominating  all 
ing  fast  in  her  steps,  if  not  exceeding  commerce.  The  passage  of  such  a  law 
her.  The  new  Legislature  of  Hawaii  is  in  would  be  a  unique  example  of  a  Legisla- 
many  respects  a  remarkable  body.  A  ture  opposing  capital,  united  as  capital  is 
large  proportion  of  its  members  are  those  united  in  few  if  any  other  places  in  the 
who  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  union  world,  and  by  legislators  of  a  race  whose 
of  Hawaii  with  the  United  States,  were  past  history  in  such  affairs  fairly  reeks 
elected  under  the  leadership  of  Wilcox,  with  the  most  evident  briberies.  Of  all 
the  representative  in  Congress,  who  no-  these  various  schemes,  the  success  of  one 
toriously  did  everything  in  his  power  to  seems  probable — that  is,  the  dispensary 
prevent  annexation,  and  in  some  cases  law,  notwithstanding  the  bitter  opposition 
persuaded  their  supporters  that  their  by  all  the  liquor  interests.  It  is  under- 
success  might  bring  about  the  with-  stood  that  it  is  approved  by  Governor 
drawal  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dole,  and  its  adherents  claim  that  they  can 
restoration  of  the  ex-Queen.  Some  do  pass  it  even  over  a  veto  if  necessary.  The 
not  speak  English ;  a  majority  have  never  system  is  that  of  South  Carolina  with 
been  outside  of  Hawaii,  and  a  few  seem  some  modifications.  Liquor  is  to  be  sold 
in  their  campaign  utterances  to  have  as  only  at  Government  stores  or  dispensa- 
their  strongest  sentiment,  "  Down  with  ries  in  sealed  packages,  which  may  not  be 
the  white !  "  One  result  is  that  the  great  opened  where  sold ;  the  contents  are  not 
mass  are  absolutely  at  the  beck  of  the  to  be  drunk  in  any  public  place ;  the  dis- 
leaders,  and  as  these  are  of  rather  social-  pensaries  are  not  to  supply  the  same  man 
istic  tendencies  some  of  the  most  ad-  twice  in  one  day,  and  are  not  to  sell  to 
vanced  theories  of  socialism  are  be-  habitual  drunkards  at  all;  and,  finally, 
ing  set  forth.  Among  them  are  the  the  location  of  dispensaries  is  to  be  a 
single  tax,  proportional  representa-  matter  of  local  option,  the  territory  to  be 
tion,  a  Government  liquor  dispensary  divided  into  districts,  each  one  of  which 
system,  municipal  charters  after  the  is  to  decide  by  vote  whether  it  wants  a 
models  of  municipal  charter  leagues,  and  dispensary  or  not,  and  the  question  can 
a  rigid  quarantine  against  consumptives  be  raised  for  special  balloting  at  any 
and  all  other  persons  afflicted  with  con-  time.  There  will  also,  it  is  understood, 
tagious  or  infectious  diseases.  Just  what  be  a  strong  attempt,  altho  in  the  face  of 
will  be  accomplished  is  not  yet  evident,  much  opposition,  to  provide  for  the  in- 
There  is  a  strong  and  able  minority,  both  corporation  of  Honolulu  and  Hilo  as 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  who  will  municipalities  with  model  charters.  Just 
fight  to  the  last  against  many  of  these  what  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  all  this,  of 
schemes,  and  they  will  probably  have  the  course,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  rec- 
support  of  the  veto  by  Governor  Dole,  ord  of  the  next  few  months  will  be 
There  may  be  proceedings  in  the  Court  watched  with  great  interest  by  all. 
against  the  Legislature  as  illegal,  inas-  ^ 
much  as  some  of  the  members  cannot 

speak  English,  and  the  organic  act  pro-  M-    d         It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 

viding  for  a  territorial  government  de-  >.     .             the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

«  lVl  3.rri3.p*cs 

clares  that  the  proceedings  shall  be  in  the  uses    all    of   its   influence   to 

English  language.     A  leading  Honolulu  prevent  the  marriage  of  its  adherents  to 
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Protestants,  and  if  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished then  to  secure  the  promise  that 
the  issue  of  such  marriage  rriust  be  ed- 
ucated as  Catholics.  The  religious  sta- 
tistics of  Prussia,  the  only  country  in  the 
world  that  has  systematically  reported 
the  status  and  results  of  such  "  mixed 
marriages,"  show  why  the  Catholic  au- 
thorities oppose  with  all  their  might  and 
vigor  such  unions.  It  is  statistically 
demonstrated  that  in  Prussia,  at  any  rate, 
such  marriages  are  a  constant  drain  on 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  she  per- 
sistently and  in  a  steady  ratio  is  the  loser 
by  this  arrangement.  Puper's  classical 
"  Kirchliche  Statistik  Deutschlands,"  the 
most  scientific  work  on  church  statis- 
tics extant,  which  recently  appeared  in  re- 
vised edition,  shows  that  the  number  of 
such  marriages  in  Prussia  at  the  close  of 
the  century  is  about  300,000.  The  latest 
full  reports  are  from  1895,  when  the  ex- 
act number  was  278,434.  There  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  such  unions,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  the 
Church.  In  1864  there  were  only  115,- 
000  mixed  marriages  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia.  This  increase  is  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  migratory  character  which 
the  population  has  developed  since  Ger- 
many has  ceased  to  be  an  agricultural 
and  become  a  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial nation,  and  which  has  lessened 
the  influence  of  the  priests  upon  those 
under  their  charge.  In  Berlin  especially 
the  increase  in  this  respect  has  been 
phenomenal — namely,  from  5,536  in  1864 
to  29,566.  It  is  a  strange  commentary 
on  the  boast  so  often  made  that  the  Cath- 
olic priest  holds  a  greater  influence  over 
his  people  than  the  Protestant  pastor,  that 
the  number  of  cases  where  Catholic  men 
sought  Protestant  women  in  marriage 
greatly  exceeds  the  number  where  Prot- 
estant men  sought  Catholic  wives — name- 
ly, of  the  total  of  278,434  there  were  150,- 
365  between  Catholic  husband  and  Prot- 
estimt  wife,  but  only  128,069  between 
Protestant  husband  and  Catholic  wife, 
showing  that  this  tendency  is  much 
more  pronounced  among  the  Catholics 
than  among  the  Protestants.  But  the 
most  important  feature  in  this  whole 
mixed  marriage  matter  is  the  fact  that 
the  Catholic  Church  not  only  does  not 
get  its  half  of  the  children  of  such  unions, 
but  a  much  smaller  percentage.  At  the 
last  statistics  these  couples  reported  332,- 


749  children  reared  as  Protestants,  and 
only  264,648  reared  as  Catholics,  and  it 
evidently  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  the  husband  is  Catholic  or  the 
wife,  or  vice  versa.  Of  the  unions  in 
which  the  husband  was  Protestant,  the 
number  of  Protestant  children  was  155,- 
350  and  the  Catholic  122,058;  while  of 
the  issue  of  the  marriages  between  Catho- 
lic husband  and  Protestant  wife,  177,597 
were  being  educated  as  Protestants  and 
142,590  as  Catholics.  The  Jesuit  Father 
Krose  makes,  in  the  Stimmen  aus  Maria- 
Laach  (fasc.  9,  1900),  an  examination 
of  the  causes  of  the  relative  decrease  of 
Catholics  in  Germany,  and  regards  mixed 
marriages  as  a  main  source  of  leakage,  at 
least  100,000  children  having  been  lost 
from  this  cause  in  the  last  few  years.  It 
also  appears  from  the  same  official  statis- 
tical reports  of  the  Prussian  Government 
that  the  Catholic  Church  suffers  severe 
losses  in  favor  of  the  Protestants  by  direct 
conversions.  Every  change  of  church  re- 
lation or  connection  is  reported  to  the 
Government  in  Prussia.  The  reports  of 
the  latter  show  that  in  the  old  Prussian 
provinces,  exclusive  of  the  three  new 
provinces  acquired  in  1866,  between  1890- 
1897  no  less  than  40,577  Catholics  joined 
the  Protestant  Church  and  only  4,442 
Protestants  the  Catholic  Church,  and  this 
is  about  the  regular  ratio,  which  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  favorable  to  the  Prot- 
estants than  the  reports  from  other  parts 
of  the  Empire.  The  only  country,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  Catholics  made  more 
gains  from  the  Protestants  than  the  lat- 
ter did  from  the  former  is  Bavaria. 
Catholic  writers  have  at  times  called  these 
statistics  into  question,  but  they  are  offi- 
cial, and  those  who  question  them  have, 
altho  requested  to  do  so,  not  furnished 
more  reliable  data. 


.     ,,        The  news  from  South  Af- 

_.     .    .„..        rica  is  on  the  whole  encour- 
Perplexities  .  rr>i  »  •   ,  • 

aging.        I  he     negotiations 

with  Commandant  General  Botha,  which 

owed  their  initiative  to  Mrs.  Botha,  have 

progressed  so  far  that  an  armistice  has 

been  agreed  upon,  and  there  seems  to  be 

a    fair   probability   that   the    result   will 

be  his  surrender,  together  with  that  of 

the  great  majority  of  the  Boer  troops. 

Just  what  the  terms  are  is  not  evident. 

but  it  is  reported  that  General  De  Wet 
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and  ex-President  Steyn  will  be  excluded  a  new  illustration  of  gag  law.  Aside 
from  any  amnesty,  as  also  some  of  the  from  the  China  question  England's  for- 
more  aggressive  of  the  Cape  Dutch  reb-  eign  politics  appear  to  be  somewhat  quiet, 
els.  De  Wet  has  slipped  through  the  altho  a  cloud  has  arisen  in  Abyssinia, 
English  lines  again  and  has  gone  north  where  the  Mad  Mullah  of  India  fron- 
with,  it  is  said,  400  troops,  and  only  a  tier  fame  has  turned  up  among  the  So- 
few  bands  of  Boers  are  left  in  Cape  Col-  malis  and  is  threatening  disturbance  to 
ony.  In  England  attention  has  been  di-  Menelik  of  Abyssinia.  The  latter  has 
vided  between  the  War  Department  scan-  turned  to  England,  and  a  quasi-alliance 
dal  and  a  tumult  in  the  House  of  Com-  has  been  arranged  by  which  he  is  to  have 
mons.  Lord  Wolseley,  former  com-  the  support  of  British  troops  against  the 
mander-in-chief,  in  a  carefully  written  old-time  Pathan  disturber  of  the  peace, 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  made  a  This  is  important  as  indicating  that  Eng- 
very  strong  attack  upon  the  whole  mili-  lish  influence  in  Abyssinia  has  been  re- 
tary  system  of  Great  Britain,  directing  stored,  displacing  the  Franco-Russian  in- 
his  arguments  not  against  individuals,  trigue. 
for  his  relations  with  the  Marquis  of  •* 
Lansdowne  had  been  entirely  cordial,  but 

against  the  system  which  put  the  entire  German           Considerable       attention 
management  of  the  army  in  the  hands  of  Forei„n  p0iicy      nas  Deen  directed  during 
a  civilian  Secretary  of  State  assisted  by  the  past  week  to  a  speech 
subordinates  with  whom  he  dealt  direct,  in  the  German  Reichstag  by  Count  von 
while    the    professional    commander-in-  Billow  in  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
chief  was  practically  helpless.     To  this  the  German  Empire.     It  was  occasioned 
Lord  Lansdowne  made  a  rather  intense  by  some  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  Em- 
reply,  charging  upon  Lord  Wolseley  that  peror  William's  recent  visit  to  England, 
during  his  term  of  office  he  had  failed  to  which  some  of  the  Germans  have  looked 
understand  his  duties  and  instancing  sev-  upon  with  suspicion  as  involving  a  closer 
eral  points  in  regard  to  which,  as  he  af-  relation  between  the  two  empires  than 
firmed,  the  general  might  have  given  the  was  altogether  agreeable  to  them.     An- 
War  Department  great  assistance.     Fol-  other  point  dwelt  upon  was  the  decora- 
lowing  upon  this  discussion    came    the  Hon  of  Lord  Roberts  with  the  order  of 
presentation  of  the  scheme  for  reform  by  the  Black  Eagle,    and    many    Germans 
Sir  John  Brodrick.       But  this  appears  to  were  afraid  lest  the  policy  of  friendliness 
be   regarded  by  the  authorities  as  not  with  Great  Britain  should  be  carried  so 
promising  very  great  success,  it  being  in  far  as  to  create  enemies  on  the  Continent, 
the  order  of  half-measures  rather  than  with  a  special  reference  to  Germany's  al- 
the  complete   reform   which   is   needed,  lies  in  the  Dreibund  and  also  to  her  rela- 
The  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  tions  with  Russia.    So  far  as  Lord  Rob- 
such  as  has  never  occurred  there,  and  erts  was  concerned    on  learning  how  a 
was   paralleled   only   by   the   manifesta-  large  portion  of  the  German  press  re- 
tions  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Paris  garded  it,  he  very  promptly  resigned  the 
or  the  Reichsrath  in  Vienna.  A  number  of  decoration  and  returned  it  to  the  Em- 
Irish  members,  raising  the  cry  that  they  peror,  feeling  that  it  was  not  wise  to  do 
were  not  allowed  to  discuss  as  they  de-  anything  that  might  possibly  be  misun- 
sired  some  sections  in  the  estimates  on  derstood.     As   to   the   Emperor's   visit, 
education,    refused,    when  the   division  the  Chancellor  declared  that  it  had  nei- 
was  called  for,  to  leave  the  House,  and  ther  political  nor  courtly  character.    The 
when  the  Speaker  undertook  to  assert  his  Emperor  had  merely    hastened    to    the 
authority  they  resisted  the  sergeant-at-  deathbed     of     his     grandmother,     and 
arms,  who  was  obliged  to  call  in  police-  this    act    of    courtesy    had    evoked    the 
men  and  carry  them  bodily  out  of  the  gratitude  of  Great  Britain  and  aroused 
hall.     In  view  of  this  Mr.  Balfour  has  there     the     desire     for     peaceful     and 
brought  in  a  motion  to  suspend  disorder-  friendly     relations.       Going     on     then 
ly  members  hereafter  for  the  entire  ses-  somewhat    more    fully    to    develop  the 
sion.    The  discussion  has  been  very  ear-  German    policy,    the    Imperial    Chancel- 
nest,  the  Irish  Nationalists  claiming  that  lor  claimed  that  that  policy  is  now  as 
the  whole  thing  was  a  trick  and  that  it  is  formerly  determined  neither  by  love  nor 
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hate,  neither  by  dynastic  considerations  rected  to  arrange  with  the  local  Chinese 
nor  ties  of  relationship,  but  solely  by  civil  authorities  a  modus  vivendi  for  the 
calm,  sober,  deliberate  considerations  of  duration  of  the  simultaneous  presence  of 
the  interests  of  state.  Germany,  he  Russian  and  Chinese  in  Southern  Man- 
claimed,  is  no  more  dependent  on  foreign  churia.  These  details  had  been  sent  to 
countries  than  they  are  dependent  upon  St.  Petersburg,  but  no  convention  or  ar- 
her.  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  every  rangement  with  the  central  Government 
Government  to  give  all  the  joncessions  it  of  China  or  looking  toward  a  permanent 
can  without  prejudicing  the  interests  of  occupation  of  Manchuria  had  been  con- 
its  own  country.  So  far  s  Russia  was  eluded,  nor  was  there  any  intention  of  de- 
concerned,  it  would  be  Germany's  con-  parting  from  the  assurances  publicly 
stant  effort  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  given  that  Manchuria  would  be  entirely 
and  neighborly  relations,  as  German  and  restored  to  its  former  condition  in  the 
Russian  interests  are  parallel  in  most  Chinese  Empire  "  as  soon  as  circum- 
matters,  and  there  is  no  antagonism  sep-  stances  admitted."  This  last  clause  was 
arating  the  two  empires  which  cannot  be  further  explained  by  the  statement  that  it 
bridged.  The  case  is  not  different  with  would  be  necessary  to  secure  some  guar- 
Great  Britain.  Undoubtedly  there  are  anty  from  the  Chinese  Government  against 
many  sore  points  between  the  two  coun-  any  attack  upon  the  Russian  frontier, 
tries,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  nu-  or  destruction  of  the  railway,  etc.  Sim- 
merous  points  of  contact,  and  good  ilarly  Count  Cassini  in  Washington  has 
neighborly  relations  are  required  in  both,  manifested  considerable  disturbance  at 
Nor  is  there  any  political  reason  why  the  general  tone  of  the  press,  and  has  re- 
they  should  not  be  cultivated  as  carefully  peated  his  assurances  to  the  State  De- 
as  in  any  other  instance.  The  whole  partment  of  Russia's  entire  sincerity, 
tenor  of  the  speech  was  to  show  that  Notwithstanding  all  this  Japan  is  watch- 
Germany,  while  careful  to  claim  and  in-  ing  with  great  interest  the  developments, 
sist  upon  German  rights,  would  do  so  in  and  it  is  affirmed  that  orders  have  been 
as  careful  and  considerate  a  manner  as  given  to  the  Japanese  navy,  including  the 
possible.  The  speech  is  of  special  inter-  new  battle  ship  just  completed  in  Eng- 
est  as  indicating  somewhat  of  a  change  land,  to  hasten  eastward.  This  does  not 
from  the  aggressive  policy  that  has  been  necessarily  mean  that  Japan  proposes  to 
attributed  to  Emperor  William  in  the  make  emphatic  protest  single  handed,  but 
past,  for  in  this  the  Chancellor  unques-  merely  that  she  plans  to  protect  herself  in 
tionably  expressed  his  imperial  master's  Korea  and  be  ready  for  any  emergency, 
belief  and  purpose.  In  this  immediate  connection  it  is  inter- 

&  esting  to  note  that  Li  Hung  Chang  is 

again   ill.     In   general   the    situation   in 

t?„oc^  ,•„  ^      Tne    announcements     o  f  China  has  not  materially  changed.    The 

Russia  in  the       ^ii\/ri-  ,          r                  ,.  •               J  <    •      &            >  ■, 

East             the    Manchunan    conven-  plans  for  expeditions  are  being  set  aside. 

tion  have  created  consid-  While  more  executions  are  demanded  it 

erable  disturbance.     The  United   States  seems  probable  that  not  many  of  them 

Government    has    expressed    itself   very  will  be  carried  out.     There  is  a  report,  of 

positively  as  opposed  to  any  such  private  how  much  value  it  is  impossible  to  say, 

arrangements    between    single     Powers  that  Prince  Tuan  and  General  Tung  fu 

and  China,  and  the  European  press,  es-  Hsian  are  preparing  to  resist  arrest;  also 

pecially  the  English,  is  very  earnest  in  its  that  the  Chinese  are  very  busy  construct- 

criticisms.     This  has  stirred  up  the  Rus-  ing  extensive  fortifications  in  the  prov- 

sians  themselves,  and  on  every  hand  the  ince  of  Shansi.  Meanwhile  plans  are  be- 

Government  officials  are  doing  their  best  ing  made  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  for- 

to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  con-  eign  troops   from   Peking,  and  General 

vention.     The  Russian  Minister  of  For-  Chaffee's    suggestion    that    a    legation 

eign   Affairs,    Count    Lamsdorf,   asserts  guard  of  two  companies  be  left  in  the 

that  the  only  ground  for  the  rumor  must  city  has  received  the  approval  of  the  War 

have  been  the  fact  that  the  authorities  Department.     General  Chaffee  will  then 

engagedin  the  temporary  occupation  and  go  to  Manila  to  relieve  General  MacAr- 

pacification  of  the  p-ovince  had  been  di-  thur. 


The   Fight   at    Port    Hudson. 

RECOLLECTIONS    OF    AN    EYEWITNESS. 
By  Thomas  Scott  Bacon,   D.D. 

With    Illustrative    Notes   by   Admiral   George   Dewey,    Rear-Admiral   Albert   S.    Bai  ker   and    Captain    H.    V\  . 

Lyon,  U.  S.  N. 

[The  accompanying  paper,  written  at  my  request  and  placed  at  my  disposal,  having  been  brought  to  Admiral 
Dewey's  attention,  the  Admiral,  besides  the  comments  upon  it  found  at  the  end  of  the  article,  gave  the  following 
expression  to  his  estimate  of  its  worth. — Addison  Ballard  ] 

Rev.  Dr.  Addison  Ballard.  to     escort     me     to     my     own     home 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  with  much  in-  near    Alexandria,    La.,    on    Red    River, 

terest  Dr.   Thomas  Scott  Bacon's  story  where     my     wife     was     living     alone 

of   the   battle   at   Port   Hudson,    March  with    her    servants    on      a    plantation ; 

14th,  1863,  between  the  Confederate  bat-  and  we  had  not  even  heard  from  one  an- 

teries  and  Admiral  Farragut's  squadron,  other  for  eight  months — so  strictly  was 

This  story,  besides  possessing  great  liter-  the  guard  kept  against  correspondence  on 

ary  merit,  furnishes  the  best  account  I  both  sides. 

have  ever  read  of  the  battle  as  I  remem-  The  eight  vessels  of  Admiral  Farra- 

ber  it.     Very  truly  yours,  gut's  fleet  were  waiting  for  an  opportu- 

George  Dewey.  nity  to  slip  by  the  dangerous  batteries 

which  lined  the  curved  eastern  bank  of 

THE  squadron  of  Admiral  Farragut  the  river  for  some  two  or  three  miles  at 

lay  at  anchor  all  day,  March  14th,  port  Hudson  and  which  were  in  full  view 

1863,  about  five  miles  below  Port  from  our  decks,  watched  as  they  were  by 

Hudson,  La.     It  had  left  New  Orleans  powerful  glasses.     The  river  makes  one 

some  days  before  under  orders  to  ascend  0f  jts  great  curves  there,  bending  into 

the  Mississippi  far  enough  to  communi-  the  eastern  bank  against  the  high  hills, 

cate  with  the  army  and  the  fleet  of  gun-  wnile  the  river  bed,  and  for  miles  the 

boats   investing  Vicksburg,   some   four  western  shore,  lay  level  under  the  concen- 

hundred  miles  above  New  Orleans  by  the  trie  fire  of  the  batteries.     This  and  the 

river.     I  was  the  guest  of  the  Admiral  mighty  current  of  the  river,  reducing  by 

and  the  other  chief  officers,  especially  of  some  four  or  five  miles  an  hour  the  ut- 

Captain  (afterward  Rear  Admiral)  James  most  speed  of  steaming  for  that  heavy 

Alden,   on   the     '  Richmond,"    chaplain  ocean  craft,  as  also  increasing  the  dan- 

pro  tempore  of  the  squadron  in  case  of  gev  0f  running  ashore  or  aground— all 

need  of  any  such  services  as  I  could  ren-  this  required  great  daring  and  patience 

der.    My  position  was  not  an  official  one.  for  the  enterprise. 

In  fact,  altho  often  urged  to  do  so,  I  had  We  must  remember  that  the  "  Hart- 

never  consented  to  accept  such  an  ap-  ford,"  "Richmond,"  " Monongahela " and 

pointment  on  either  side  of  the  great  con-  "  Mississippi,"  while  they  were  amonq- 

flict.    My  residence,  worldly  interest  and  the  best  ships  of  the  old  navy,  were  not 

almost  all  my  associations  were  on  the  at  all  iron  or  steel  clad,  except  that  a  very 

Southern  side.     My  deepest  convictions  doubtful    attempt    that    way  was  made 

of  truth  and  duty  made  me  inflexibly  by    arranging    their    chain    cables    on 

loyal  to  the  other.     This  unusual  condi-  the  fighting  side  to  ward  off  the  fire  of 

tion,  I  believe,  gave  me  a  power  to  un-  the  great  guns.     To  the  off  side  of  each 

derstand  the  merits  of  the  whole  contro-  was  lashed  a  small  gunboat  (such  as  the 

versy  which  few  have  had.  « Albatross,"    "Genesee,"    etc.),    which 

I  was  attracted    to   this    arrangement  might  furnish  some  motive  power  in  case 

with    my   naval    friends,    whom    I    had  their  own  steam  were  disabled  in  action, 

learned  to  admire  and  love  in  quite  a  long  As  things  turned  out  this  was  of  great 

intimacy   with    them    in    New    Orleans,  use.     The  people  of  this  generation  must 

Where  we  were  all  far  from  our  homes,  translate  this  narrative  into  the  experi- 

by    a    half    laughing  promise  of  theirs  Cnce  of  nearly  thirty-seven  years  ago  and 
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think  of  the  best  of  those  wooden  vessels 
inferior  to  those  of  the  fourth  class 


as 


now  and  their  great  guns  such  as  a  gun- 
boat would  hardly  carry  to-day.     So  lit:— 


THOMAS    SCOTT   BACON. 

tie  was  as  yet  known  of  steel-armored 
vessels  and  turrets  with  their  monster 
guns  that  a  saying  of  the  old  sea-lord, 
Farragut,  current  among  the  younger 
officers,  was,  "  Give  me  wooden  ships  and 
iron  hearts." 

The  personnel  was  indeed  magnificent, 
from  the  Admiral  down  through  all  the 
ranks  to  the  powder-boys.  They  were 
quiet,  pleasant,  even  gentle  people,  among 
whom  one  heard  no  loud,  boastful  or  fe- 
rocious talk.  All  the  leading  officers  were 
religious  men,  and  this  seemed  to  be  the 
rule  among  the  rest,  altho  doubtless  there 
were  some  who  in  their  various  ways 
were  not  unready  for  a  spree  or  a  row 
when  the  opportunity  offered.1 

Yet  there  was  not  among  them  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  shrinking  from 
their  grim  business  when  the  occasion  for 
that  came.  On  the  other  hand  they  were 
all  evidently  looking  that  directly  in  the 
face  as  probably  a  matter  a  few  hours 
only  away.  Much  of  that  14th  of  March, 
1863,  was  spent  in  careful  preparation  on 
deck  which  all  understood.    Less  than  a 


year  before  these  same  ships  with  the 
same  officers  and  crews  had  gone  through 
a  terrific  experience  and  instruction  of 
the  kind.  They  had  accomplished  what 
the  equally  well  trained  and  fearless  Con- 
federate army  and  navy  people  at  New 
Orleans  had  just  before  in  my  own  hear- 
ing quietly  declared  could  not  by  any  pos- 
sibility be  done  ;  they  had  broken  through 
the  great  doors  of  the  Mississippi  nearly 
a  hundred  miles  below  New  Orleans, 
passed  powerful  forts,  great  guns,  booms, 
batteries,  fireships  and  iron-clad  rams — ■ 
all  planned  by  the  accomplished  Beaure- 
gard and  completed  at  leisure  by  all  the 
wealth  and  labor  of  the  Queen  City  of 
the  South. 

The  men  on  the  "  Richmond's  "  deck- 
knew  how  that  was  done,  and  they  also 
knew  what  it  cost  the  victors.  Now,  with 
less  force,  they  were  about  to  rush  into 
new  dangers  of  which  they  must  guess 
and  venture  what  they  could.  They 
must  for  perhaps  two  hours  slowly  creep 
up  past  frowning  hills  from  which  might 
suddenly  pour  storms  of  destruction,  to 


ADMIRAL    FARRAGUT. 

From   a  war  time  photograph  owned   by  Admiral 
Dewey. 

which  they  could  reply  only  at  great  dis- 
advantage. Meanwhile  exploding  boilers, 
disabled  machinery,  dismounted  guns, 
the  drowning  inrush  of  the  greatest  river 
current  in  the  world  in  midnight  dark- 
ness—all these  might  reinforce  shot  and 
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shell  and  the  blinding  smoke  and  blaze 
of  their  own  ships. 

Yet  they  went  about  all  the  prepara- 
tions for  this  very  quietly  and  diligently. 
I  could  only  look  on  with  natural  curios- 
ity and  sometimes  ask  questions.  I  saw 
them  place  hide  square,  shallow,  wooden 
boxes  filled  with  sawdust,  like  the  spit- 
toons one  used  to  see  in  country  bar- 
rooms, behind  the  great  guns  and  asked 
what  that  meant.  I  was  told  that  it  was 
to  have  an  absorbent  readv  to  be  thrown 


1,  Gunboat  "Albatross  ; '  2,  "  Hartford;"  3,  Gunboat 
"  Genessee  ;  "  4,  "  Richmond;"  5,  Gunboat  "  Kineo  ;  "  6, 
"  Monongahela;  "  7,  Gunboat  "  Sachem;"  8, "Mississippi." 

Photograph    of    the  original  diagram    appended    to    Ad- 
miral Farragut's  order  to  the  fleet. 

upon  any  blood  splashed  upon  the  deck. 
All  the  brass  railings  and  other  such  or- 
naments were  unscrewed  and  stowed  be- 
low to  remove  everything  which  might 
possibly  be  struck  by  the  enemy's  shot 
and  shell  and  driven  across  the  deck  as 
deadly  missiles.  The  bulwarks,  the  tim- 
ber side  walls  about  the  upper  deck  and 
the  deck  floor  were  whitewashed  to  sup- 
ply some  light  at  night  when  no  lights 
could  be  allowed  as  furnishing  targets 
for  the  batteries.  This  was  a  very  use- 
ful suggestion  of  Captain  Alden. 

I  asked  of  a  group  of  officers  who,  if 


any,  of  them  would  be  with  the  Captain 
on  the  bridge  in  the  expected  action. 
Lieut.  Commander  A.  Boyd  Cummings, 
second  in  command  as  executive  officer, 
pointed  with  a  grave  smile  to  his  own 
breast-  One  of  the  younger  men  said  to 
me,  "  We  have  all  been  pitying  you,  be- 
cause if  you  are  hurt  to-night,  you  will 
get  no  pension."  I  laughed  and  replied 
that  I  was  not  there  for  a  pension.  So 
passed  that  short  afternoon  in  which,  un- 
like the  two  or  three  preceding  days, 
clouds  had  begun  to  gather  in  the  horizon 
and  the  very  dark  night  which  we  were 
all  hoping  for  to  end  the  waiting  was  at 
hand. 

No  doubt  strong  field  glasses  had  been 
turned  upon  us  all  that  day  from  the 
nearer  batteries  to  find  out  if  possible 
"  what  the  Yankees  were  after  now." 
Their  attention  had  in  fact  been  sum- 
moned in  the  afternoon  by  the,  of  course, 
ineffective  fire  of  some  mortar  schoon- 
ers anchored  below  us  out  of  sight  behind 
Prophet  Island  and  sending  13-inch 
shells  at  intervals  and  at  very  long  range 
until  dark.  Probably  the  experienced 
Confederate  officers  did  not  take  this 
very  seriously.  They  hardly  dared  to 
hope  that  it  meant  the  desperate  and,  as 
they  were  sure,  the  disastrous  attempt  to 
pass  the  "  smothering  fire  "  of  the  bat- 
teries. They  were  perhaps  lulled  into 
greater  security,  as  was  perhaps  the  in- 
tention, that  we  would  not  dare  venture 
within  range. 

It  was  pitch  dark  at  last.     In  the  after- 
noon the  flagship  "  Hartford,"  which  had 
been  anchored  below  us,  got  under  way 
and  passed  near  us,  mooring  just  above. 
As  she  went  by  the  Admiral  hailed  and 
gave  this  order :  "  You  come  next  after 
me."     And   the   cheery   answer  of   our 
Captain  was  "Ay,  ay,  sir."     So  it  was 
well  understood  that  we  were  awaiting 
orders  to  make  the  attempt  that  night.     I 
now  asked  Captain  Alden  what  the  signal 
would  be.  He  said,  "  Two  red  lights  un- 
der the  stern  of    the  flagship."      I    was 
asked  what  choice  I  had  of  a  place  during 
the  action.     The  excellent  surgeon,  Dr. 
Henderson,  said  that  he  had  a  place  to 
offer  me,  as  one  of  the  safest,  in  his  oper- 
ating room.     It  was,   I  think,  the  chief 
engineer  who  offered  me  another  in  the 
gangway  through  which  the  great  shaft 
of  the  propeller  worked.  Then  I  appealed 
to  the  Captain  for  a  personal  favor.   I  had 
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thought  over  all  the  possible  chances  and 
mischances,  and  had  decided  that  one 
place  was  just  as  safe  as  another.  But  I 
certainly  did  not  wish  to  be  drowned  like 
a  rat  in  a  hole  and  not  know  what  had 
been  going  on.  On  the  contrary,  I 
wished  to  see  all  I  could  and  to  share  the 
terror  and  the  courage  of  my  shipmates ; 
and  with  hope  I  submitted  myself  to  the 
Captain's  orders.  He  replied  that  I 
should  be  on  the  bridge  with  him. 

The  time  sped  on  when  at  last  (9.30 
p.  m.)  an  orderly  tapped  on  the  door  with 
a  message  from  the  officer  of  the  deck. 
"  What  is  it?  "  "A  signal  from  the  Ad- 
miral— two  red  lights  under  the  stern  of 
the  flagship."  I  looked  at  the  Captain, 
hardly  believing  my  own  ears.  He  rose 
quietly  but  promptly  and  said,  "  Gentle- 
men, you  hear  the  message ;  each  one  will 
go  to  his  place  of  duty  and  the  ship  will 
be  got  under  way  as  soon  as  possible." 
All  left  the  pleasant  cabin  at  once  and 
went  into  the  darkness  outside. 

I  was  careful  to  say  but  very  little  to 
my  companions  on  the  bridge.  They  had 
their  very  solemn  duties  and  were  intent 
upon  them  with  all  their  eyes,  ears  and 
thoughts.  And  I,  also,  having  committed 
my  soul  anew  to  the  merciful  love  of  God, 
felt  like  awaiting  in  silent  patience  what- 
ever was  to  happen,  but  at  the  same  time 
with   an   intense  interest   which   printed 


everything  most  distinctly  and  indelibly 
in  my  memory.  At  first,  with  the  most 
careful  peering  toward  either  hank  of  the 
river,  or  looking  up-stream  toward  the 
high  bluffs  which  1  had  been  used  to  pass 
several  times  in  each  of  the  ten  years 
precedent,  I  could  make  out  nothing  but 
a  sense  of  shadow  and  darkness.  Some 
faint  glimmerings  of  ships'  lights  I  could 
still  catch  looking  down  stream  for  a  lit- 
tle while  and  just  above  us  two  distinct 
red  spots  like  burning  coals  which  hung 
there  yet  for  the  information  of  those  in 
the  secret.  There  seemed  at  first  no 
sound  except  the  strong  steady  swish  of 
the  muddy  Northwestern  water  rushing 
down  to  the  Gulf.  Yet  the  careful 
listener  could  at  first  hear  low  and 
faint  sounds  of  command  and  responding 
"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  from  the  other  ships,  and 
more  distinctly  from  our  own  ship,  as  the 
anchors  were  drawn  up  and  made  fast, 
and  the  engines  slowly  began  their 
mighty  task. 

It  was  wonderful  how  softly  all  this 
was  done.  Even  I,  with  all  the  eager- 
ness of  curiosity  then,  and  the  awe  of 
such  suspense  and  probable  nearness  to 
death,  have  now  no  recollection  of  how 
slowly  moved  the  minutes  of  that  hour 
or  hour  and  a  half  of  silence  and  dark- 
ness in  which  we  crept  up  to  the  batteries. 
It   was  the  understanding  on  our  ship 


Farragut's  flagship,   U.  S.  S.  "  Hartford."     From  a  war  time  photograph. 


U.  S.  S.  "  Mississippi."     From  a  painting  owned   by  Admiral   George   Dewey. 


that  Farragut's  wish  and  hope  was  to 
push  on  without  returning  the  enemies' 
fire,  if  possible ;  and  with  this  in  view  to 
steer  close  into  that  bank  of  the  river  so 
that  they  could  not  depress  their  guns 
enough  to  do  much  damage.  The  intense 
darkness  and  the  strong  current,  as  well 
as  our  ignorance  of  what  devices  they 
might  have  in  store,  made  it  necessary 
to  use  prompt  discretion  in  varying  from 
this  as  occasion  might  demand.  As  we 
were  getting  under  way,  Commander 
Cummings,  who  was  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  broadside  firing,  stood  at  the  end  of 
the  bridge  and  gave  the  guns'  crews  gen- 
eral instructions  as  to  deliberation,  pre- 
cision, accuracy  of  aim  and  firing  the 
guns  in  rapid  succession  from  bow  to 
stern  (as,  if  fired  simultantously,  it  would 
give  too  great  shock  to  the  vessel) — all 
in  a  very  firm  and  distinct  but  low  and 
quiet  tone. 

At  last  I  whispered  to  him  that  we 
must  be  well  up  with  the  bluffs  as  well  as 
I  remembered  the  place,  and  he  replied  as 
quietly  that  we  were  already  "  under 
fire," — that  is,  as  I  understood  him,  that 
we  were  already  in  range  of  the  great 
guns  on  shore.  This  meant  a  great  deal, 
for  probably  every  foot  which  a  hostile 
vessel  would  need  to  travel  in  passing 
those  batteries  had  been  carefully  consid- 
ered by  the  skillful  military  engineers 
who  planned  the  works  and  sighted  by 
the    practical    marksmen    who    manned 


them.  Just  after  this  a  beacon  fire  sud- 
denly blazed  up  in  the  semicircle  of  low 
ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  A 
few  Confederates  concealed  there  with 
combustibles  had  at  last  discovered 
"  what  the  Yankees  were  after,"  and  had 
given  the  fatal  signal  to  the  batteries.  So 
I  found  out  at  once  what  to  be  "  under 
fire  "  meant.  The  flashes  and  thunders 
of  great  guns  through  which  we  were 
rushing  with  all  the  power  of  steam  which 
could  be  safely  used,  but  in  profound  si- 
lence and  darkness  on  our  part ;  this  of  it- 
self was  something  awful. 

But  all  that  was  at  once  forgotten  when, 
as  I  was  peering  into  the  darkness  ahead, 
I  saw  a  great  burst  of  red  light  and  roll- 
ing clouds  of  white  smoke  in  which  the 
flagship  appeared  distinctly  against  the 
black  sky  with  every  spar  and  bit  of  cord- 
age draped  in  those  white  clouds  from 
keel  to  trucks,  while  dazzling  fires 
flashed  from  her  fighting  side  and  quick 
repeating  sounds  of  crashing  thunder 
filled  all  the  air  with  echoes.  Then  as  sud- 
denly all  was  dark  and  still.  This  was 
the  most  terrible  and  sublime  display  of 
human  power  that  I  had  then  ever  or 
have  ever  since  seen.  In  fact,  amaze- 
ment and  admiration  overpowered  the 
terror.  To  this  moment  I  recall  it  with  a 
thrill  that  cannot  find  the  proper  words 
for  expression. 

2On  the  "  Richmond  "  and  all  the  other 
ships  this  was  considered  a  general  order 
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to  begin  firing-.  I  looked  and  listened 
with  breathless  admiral  ion  as  the  offi- 
cers in  their  various  details  gave  the  com- 
mands. All  was  calm,  firm  and  careful, 
and  each  man,  from  Captain  to  "  ordinary 
seaman,"  seemed  ready  to  "  do  his  duty," 
without  nervousness  or  alarm,  but  with 
eager  readiness.  Already  for  some  min- 
utes splinters  and  ravelings  of  sails  and 
ropes  were  falling  around  us  in  quite  a 
shower.  This  made  it  certain  that  our 
ship  was  already  the  target  of  a  powerful 
and  accurate  fire.  In  less  time  than  I 
have  written  these  words  of  description 
I  had  heard  the  clear,  strong  and  steady 
voice  of  Cummings  giving  his  last  orders, 
to  this  effect :  "  You  will  fire  the  whole 
starboard  battery,  one  gun  at  a  time,  from 
the  bow-gun  aft.  Don't  fire  too  fast. 
Aim  carefuly  at  the  flashes  of  the  ene- 
my's guns.     Fire!" 

What  followed  these  words  had  not  to 
me  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  flagship's 
opening  fire.  But  it  was  even  more  sub- 
limely terrible.  The  thunder  of  cannon 
from  the  river  banks  was  loud.  The 
"  Hartford's  "  broadside  was  very  much 
nearer  and  more  startling.  But  the  crash 
and  roar  of  the  "  Richmond's  "  own  guns 
under  our  very  feet,  with  every  tim- 
ber of  the  strong  ship  quivering  with 
each  discharge,  and  making  her  "  stagger 
like  a  drunken  man,"  was  more  than  on 
land  to  be  in  the  midst  of  "  battle's  mag- 
nificently stern  array  "  and  action.  To 
see  the  earnestness  of  devotion  to  duty, 
suppressing  all  thoughts  of  each  one's 
own  danger,  and  sobering  even  the  insane 
excitement  of  fear,  was  a  great  instance 
of  the  power  of  discipline  and  of  the  ha- 
bitual sense  of  duty. 

Events  followed  fast.  A  big  shell  ex- 
ploded in  our  ship's  side  near  the  bridge, 
tore  a  great  hole,  set  the  ship  on  fire,  and, 
worst  of  all,  knocked  over  the  whole 
gun's  crew,  killing  two  or  three  men  out- 
right. The  poor  fellows  were  removed  at 
once,  the  dead  covered,  the  wounded,  some 
very  severely,  carried  to  the  surgeon's 
room.  The  men  who  had  been  detailed 
to  extinguish  fires  were  summoned  at 
once,  came  rapidly  to  the  spot  with  hose 
and  buckets,  and  did  their  work  success- 
fully. Then  a  round  shot  struck  our 
steam  chest  and  jammed  open  the  safety 
valve.  Then  a  deafening  uproar  of  es- 
caping steam  drowned  all  voices  of  com- 
mand and  also  helped  the  shore  batteries 


to  get  the  exact  range  of  the  '  Rich- 
mond" and  concentrate  their  fire  upon 
us.  Captain  Alden  came  to  me  and  asked 
me  to  do  him  a  great  favor.  What  was 
it?  Nothing  could  be  heard  now  a  few 
feet  away.  Would  I  go  to  Lieutenant 
Edward  Terry,  who  was  on  the  forecas- 
tle "  conning  "  the  ship,  reporting  to  the 
Captain  and  receiving  orders  from  him, 
and  carry  verbal  messages  back  and 
forth?  Certainly  I  would.  So  I  scram- 
bled along  the  dark  deck  quite  a  number 
of  times  on  this  service.3 

After  a  while  I  learned  that  the  mo- 
tive power  of  the  "  Richmond  "  was  so 
weakened  by  the  escape  of  steam  that  the 
Captain,  fearing  she  was  losing  all  head- 
way against  the  powerful  current  even 
with  the  help  of  the  "  Genesee  "  lashed 
to  her  port  side,  had  given  orders  for  our 
turning  down  stream  to  our  old  anchor- 
age. This  was  done  successfully  amid 
the  continuous  powerful  fire  of  the  bat- 
teries and  partly  by  the  blazing  light  of 
our  sister  ship,  the  "  Mississippi,"  which, 
missing  her  way  a  little  in  the  darkness 
and  the  confusion  of  battle,  had  run 
aground  near  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  and  become  the  chief  target  of  the 
enemy.  That  famous  old  side-wheel 
steam  frigate,  which  had  carried  Commo- 
dore M.  C.  Perry  around  the  world  when 
he  first  opened  the  commerce  of  Japan  to 
civilization,  was  about  to  lay  her  bones 
in  the  great  river  after  which  she  was 
named,  and  upon  her  first  visit  to  those 
waters.  Her  commander,  deciding  that 
she  could  not  be  saved,  had  seen  to  her 
being  set  on  fire  and  abandoned. 

When  I  was  told  that  we  were  with- 
drawing, the  first  thing  Captain  Alden 
said  to  me  was,  "  Have  you  seen  Cum- 
mings?" I  said  "  No,  where  is  he?" 
"  He  has  been  struck  by  a  round  shot  and 
badly  hurt.  He  fell  from  here  (just 
where  I  had  talked  with  him  a  little  be- 
fore) to  the  deck  and  his  speaking  trum- 
pet was  bent  double  under  him  by  the 
fall.  He  has  been  carried  below  to  the 
surgeon.  Will  you  go  to  him  and  give 
him  my  love;  do  what  you  can  for  him, 
and  bring  me  word  as  soon  as  you  can 
how  he  is?"  I  hastened  on  this  errand. 
There  he  was,  waiting  his  turn  for  the 
knife,  with  his  bloody  stump  where  his 
leg  had  been  carried  off  just  below  the 
knee.  He  was  silent,  tho  several  of  the 
crew  who  were  awaiting  their  turns  upon 
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the  operating  table  were  uttering  cries 
and  groans  of  excruciating  pain.  He  re- 
ceived my  message  from  his  dear  friend 
and  commander  with  a  smile  of  gratitude 
to  me  as  well  as  to  him,  but  was  evident- 
ly suffering  tortures. 

Then  he  asked  me  eagerly,  "  Have  we 
got  by?"  I  could  only  answer  with  as 
much  composure  as  I  could  command. 
"  No,  but  we  are  safely  dropping  down 
past  the  batteries  and  must  be  now  near- 
ly out  of  their  range ;  the  engine  was  en- 
tirely disabled  by  a  chance  shot."  A 
shadow  of  deep  disappointment  came  over 


By  this  time,  however,  we  were  nearly 
at  our  anchorage.  It  was  then,  I  fhink, 
about  midnight.  When  we  were  all  set- 
tled for  the  night  few  thought  of  sleep. 
There  was,  of  course,  much  exchange  of 
thoughts  and  recollections  of  groups  of 
men  on  all  the  decks.  The  "  killed  and 
wounded "  were  foremost  subjects  of 
pity  and  sorrow.  The  hero  Cum- 
mings  was  on  every  one's  lips  from  stem 
to  stern.  The  brave  messmates  slaugh- 
tered at  the  guns  they  served  so  fearless- 
ly, or  groaning  below  with  torturing 
wounds,  were  not  to  be  forgotten.     But 


U.  S.  S.  "  Monongahela.'1     From  a  war  time   photograph. 

his  face,  and  he  tried  to  raise  himself  a  the  chief  thought  was  a  solemn  sense  of 
little  as  he  exclaimed :  "  Oh,  I  would  have  the  glory  of  doing  such  duty  in  the  face 
given  my  other  leg  to  have  got  by !  "  I  of  death  and  rejoicing  in  this  even  after 
repeated  to  him  some  of  those  words  of    partial  defeat. 

Divine  pity  and  comfort  which  are  alone  I  was  most  of  the  time  in  the  group  of 
of  any  value  at  such  times,  and  he  listened  officers  on  the  quarter-deck,  a  listener, 
with  evident  faith  and  patience.  Just  and  sometimes  joining  in  the  conversa- 
tion an  attendant  told  him  that  the  sur-  tion.  In  truth,  our  defeat  was  hardly 
geon  was  ready  for  the  necessary  ampu- 
tation. "  No,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a 
poor  sailor,  frightfully  mutilated  like  him- 
self, "  he  was  here  before  me  and  must 
be  attended  to  first."    While  he  waited  I 


such.  The  dauntless  Farragut  had  for 
himself  achieved  all  that  was  attempted. 
The  "  Hartford  "  and  the  little  "Alba- 
tross," her  tender,  would  and  did  range 
up  and  down  the  Mississippi  from  Vicks- 


hurried  back  to  the  Captain  to  tell  him  burg  to  Port  Hudson,  some  200  miles, 
all  this,  and  to  resume  my  duty  on  the  making  almost  any  crossing  of  the  river 
deck.  ^between  these    points    dangerous.     The 
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"  Richmond  "  and  "  Monongahcla  "  were 
almost  untouched;  at  least  would  soon  be 
ready  again  for  any  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  squadron  had 
not  accomplished  its  purpose  of  virtual 
possession  of  the  entire  river  except  at 
the  two  fortified  points.  In  fact,  there 
was  some  reason  for  the  apprehension 
that  the  "  Hartford  "  and  "Albatross" 
might  be  cut  off  from  all  supplies  and 
information — possibly  surprised  and  cap- 
tured by  one  of  the  venturous  and  fear- 
less expeditions  which  the  Confederates 
knew  how  to  fit  out.     This  very  night 


It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  conversation 
on  the  quarter-deck  that  the  sound  of 
oars  was  heard  in  the  darkness,  approach- 
ing from  above.  A  boat  was  hailed 
which  answered  and  then  was  welcomed 
to  approach.  In  a  few  minutes  its  pas- 
sengers had  mounted  the  ship's  side  and 
were  welcomed  by  the  officers  with  great 
warmth.  They  were  Captain  (afterward 
Rear  Admiral)  Melancthon  Smith,  of 
the  "  Mississippi,"  with  a  few  of  his  offi- 
cers and  seamen,  who  had  escaped  from 
the  burning  vessel  in  one  of  its  boats. 
Others  of  them,  as  we  understood,  had 


U.  S.  S.  "  Richmond."     From    a  war  time  photograph. 


had  shown  how  dangerous  it  was  for 
wooden  ships  to  run  the  gantlet  of  skill- 
fully placed  cannon  of  the  largest  cali- 
ber then  used,  in  the  narrow  channel  and 
against  the  strong  current  of  a  great 
river.  When  the  Admiral  was  notified 
by  a  secret  messenger  a  few  days  later  of 
this  concern  for  him,  he  replied  that  all 
he  needed  was  some  small  boats  to  pick 
up  the  fragments  and  the  drowning  men 
from  whatever  had  attacked  him. 

The  fierce  blaze  of  the  burning  "  Mis- 
sissippi "  could  still  be  seen  above  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  total  loss  of  this  useful 
ship  and  of  its  still  more  valuable  crew, 
as  we  presumed  must  also  be  the  case. 


to  get  ashore  on  the  west  bank,  of  whom 
some  were  made  prisoners  of  war  and 
others  made  their  way  south  through  the 
swamps  toward  New  Orleans  and  were 
rescued.  The  greetings  on  the  "  Rich- 
mond's "  deck  were  hearty,  and  long  ex- 
changes of  their  various  experiences  were 
made. 

A  last  interesting  episode  was  when 
the  burning  ship,  lightened  of  some  of  its 
weight  by  the  fire,  began  to  float  and 
drift  down  toward  us,  at  first  very  slow- 
ly.  In  a  few  minutes  its  loaded  guns,  be- 
coming heated,  began  to  fire  a  broadside 
as  if  in  the  last  spasm  of  desperate  self- 
defense.     As  the  great  current  bore  her 
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more  and  more  swiftly  toward  us,  first 
came  the  fear  of  danger  from  this  can- 
nonade. When  this  passed,  still  greater 
peril  threatened,  that  she  would  drift 
among  the  ships  below  and  set  fire  to  and 
destroy  beyond  hope  of  escape  one  or  all 
of  the  vessels  which  were  at  anchor. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait 
and  pray  and  hope.  And  so  as  the  blaz- 
ing wreck  approached  it  shoved  off  from 
us,  passed  down,  and  we  saw  it  no  more.4 

The  general  opinion  that  night  was 
that  the  fire  of  the  batteries  was  the  hot- 
test they  had  ever  confronted — exceed- 
ing that  of  the  famous  passing  of  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  I  was  soon  introduced 
to  Captain  Smith,  whom  alone  of  the  cap- 
tains I  had  not  met  before.  He  was  most 
pleasant  and  cordial,  asking  me  whether 
after  this  experience  of  a  naval  fight  I 
wished  to  try  it  again.  I  told  him  no ;  I 
had  some  curiosity  about  this  before,  but 
that  now  I  was  entirely  satisfied.  I  made 
the  acquaintance  also  of  his  junior  offi- 
cers, who  were  all  of  the  same  frank, 
pleasant,  modest  and  highminded  sort 
as  their  seniors.  One  of  these  was  Lieu- 
tenant George  Dewey,  now  so  fortunate 
and  so  famous.  Such  experience  as  his  of 
March  14th,  1863,  with  such  good  mate- 
rial of  character  to  begin  with,  goes  to 
make  heroes.  As  well  as  I  remem- 
ber I  have  never  seen  him  since  or  had 
any  communication  with  him.  But  I 
have  followed  his  name  in  the  public 
prints  for  the  last  two  years  with  deep 
interest.  I  believe,  however,  that  I 
ought  now  to  ask  whether  he  has  any 
recollection  of  that  brief  acquaintance, 
not  only  for  comradeship,  which  he  would 
be  of  the  first  to  acknowledge,  but  also 
to  ask  his  correction  of  any  possible  mis- 
take or  omission  I  may  have  made  as  to 
the  here  recorded  incidents  of  that  memo- 
rable night. 

I  never  again  saw  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Cummings.  I  was  not  willing 
that  night  to  disturb  the  rest  he  needed 
after  the  amputation.  He  was  sent  to  the 
hospital  in  New  Orleans  with  the  other 
wounded  in  a  dispatch  boat,  which  left 
very  early  the  next  morning,  and  died  of 
shock  soon  after  he  reached  there.  All 
who  knew  him  lamented  the  loss  to  the 
service  and  to  his  country  of  one  who  had 
given  such  promise  of  a  great  career,  had 
opportunity  offered.      Who    remembers 


him  now?  I,  who  knew  him  at  the  ut- 
most for  a  few  weeks  only,  am  among  the 
very  few  survivors  of  those  on  the  "  Rich- 
mond "  nearly  thirty-seven  years  ago. 
Admiral  Dewey  is  the  only  one  of  them 
of  whom  I  know,  altho  there  may  be  oth- 
ers of  them  scattered  through  this  vast 
country  of  ours.6 

BUCKEYSTOWN,    Mu. 

[Notes  on  the  foregoing  paper  have  been  sup- 
plied at  my  request  by  Admiral  Dewey,  Rear-Ad- 
miral Barker  and  Captain  Lyon. — Addison  Bal- 
lard. ] 

I  Captain  Melancthon  Smith,  of  our 
ship,  the  "  Mississippi,"  was  a  man  of 
exemplary  piety.  He  held  a  prayer 
meeting  in  the  cabin  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing, which  all  were  invited  to  attend. 
He  allowed  no  swearing  on  board  and  no 
drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Even 
when  about  going  into  action  he  gave  the 
men  only  coffee,  saying,  "  I  don't  want 
any  grog-bravery  on  board  my  ship !  " 

Albert  S.  Barker, 
Rear-Admiral,  U.  S.  N. 

I I  am  not  surprised  at  this  remark  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  officers, 
altho  at  that  time  I  had  only  recently 
entered  the  Naval  Academy  and  was  a 
midshipman. 

1  have  never  seen  such  a  solid  founda- 
tion of  religious  feeling  and  reverent  sen- 
timent in  any  other  path  of  life  as  I  have 
been  thrown  in  with  for  the  Navy  in  the 
last  thirty-eight  years. 

3  In  the  guns  of  that  day  and  the 
"  Richmond's  "  gun  battery  of  nine-inch 
smooth-bore  guns,  the  directing  or  train- 
ing of  the  guns,  as  well  as  running  them 
out  into  battery  after  they  had  run  them- 
selves in  from  the  shock  of  discharge, 
was  accomplished  by  tackles  called  side 
tackles  and  training  tackles.  These 
tackles  assisted  in  making  the  deck  very 
difficult  of  passage,  especially  for  one 
unusued  to  them  and  not  knowing  their 
probable  locality,  as  was  Dr.  Bacon. 

H.  W.  Lyon, 
Captain,  U.  S.  N. 

2  It  was  understood  on  all  the  ships,  as 
Dr.  Bacon  says,  that  we  were  not  to  re- 
turn the  enemy's  fire,  as  to  do  so  would 
uncover  our  positions.  Contrary  to  this 
understanding,  however,  the  Admiral 
himself,  when  well  up  with  the  batter- 
ies, opened  fire  upon  them.  No  sooner 
was  this  done  than  Midshipman  Batchel- 
ler,  who  was  standing  with  me  on  the 
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deck  of  the  "  Mississippi,"  exclaimed, 
"  There!  just  as  I  expected.  I  knew  the 
old  seadog  would  bark.  He  couldn't 
help  it!" 

The  "  Mississippi  "  being  the  last  ship 
in  the  line  and  the  channel  being  ob- 
scured by  the  smoke  of  not  only  her  own 
guns,  but  of  all  the  rest,  her  pilot  mis- 
took a  little  his  course.  Supposing  that 
he  was  above  the  bend  of  the  stream,  and 
turning  a  little  too  soon  to  the  left,  he  ran 
the  ship  aground  on  the  muddy  western 
bank,  where  she  lay  a  fixed  target  for  the 
batteries. 

After  the  disabling  of  the  "  Rich- 
mond's "  engines  her  guns'  crews,  un- 
aware of  the  order  to  return  to  her  for- 
mer anchorage,  continued  firing  as  be- 
fore, and  were  thus  firing  straight  toward 
the  "  Mississippi."  "  Good  Heavens  !  " 
exclaimed  Batcheller,  "  isn't  it  enough  to 
be  shot  at  by  the  enemy,  but  we  must  be 
fired  into  by  our  friends !  "  I  shouted  to 
the  "  Richmond "  with  my  speaking 
trumpet.  "  Stop  firing ;  this  is  the  '  Mis- 
sissippi ! ' "  Whether  we  were  hit  by 
any  of  the  "  Richmond's  "  balls  or  not,  I 
do  not  know.  I  hardly  think  we  were, 
as  their  guns  were  elevated,  the  supposi- 
tion being  that  they  were  still  firing  at 
the  batteries. 

4  We  saw  the  "  Mississippi  "  coming 
straight  toward  us.     A  head-on  collision 


was  averted  only  by  Captain  Alden's 
alertness  in  slipping  the  chain  cable  just 
in  time  to  turn  the  "  Richmond's  "  bow 
to  starboard,  so  that  the  burning  boat 
sheered  off  on  a  slant  stroke. 

5  I  was  with  Commander  Cummings 
in  the  hospital  at  New  Orleans  when  he 
died,  and  was  one  of  his  pall-bearers. 

5 "  I  remember  Dr.  Bacon  perfectly, 
altho  it  was  thirty-seven  years  ago  and 
altho  I  have  never  seen  him  since.  I  re- 
member that  he  struck  me  as  having  the 
admirable  qualities  of  a  high-minded  gen- 
tleman. It  was  an  important  service  he 
rendered,  not  only  as  volunteer  chaplain, 
but  also  in  reporting  Captain  Alden's  or- 
ders to  Lieutenant  Terry  and  Lieutenant 
Terry's  replies  to  the  Captain.  The  lat- 
ter was  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  do, 
by  reason  of  the  obstructions  he  must 
have  encountered  as  he  groped  his  way 
along  the  dark  deck." 

Admiral  George  Dewey. 


Early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  Dr. 
Bacon  was  approached  by  one  of  the  old 
quartermasters  with  the  question,  "  Is  it 
true,  sir,  that  you  were  never  under  fire 
before  last  night?"  Upon  Dr.  Bacon's 
replying  that  such  was  the  fact,  he  said 
with  great  deference  and  evident  sincer- 
ity, "  You  are  the  bravest  man  I  ever 
saw."  Addison  Ballard. 


Before    a   Shrine. 

By  Richard  Burton. 


THREE  lilies  grew  in  a  garden 
That  looked  upon  the  sea; 
These  lilies  white,  they  had  a  right 
To  be  beloved  of  me. 
I  ask  no  man  a  pardon 
That,  all  within  my  garden, 
I  loved  those  lilies  three. 


Three  men  came  in  my  garden, 
Three  men  from  o'er  the  sea ; 

One  black  as  night,  one  gold-bedight, 
And  one  that  looked  at  me, 

And  praised  my  growing  garden  : 

I  ask  my  God  for  pardon, 
I  loved  him  of  the  three. 


Strange  things  come  out  of  the  sea : 

I  loved  him  well,  ah  me ! 
There  came  a  wind  that  blights  the  kind 

Of  flowers  lilies  be. 

Mary,  Mother  of  charity, 
Now  I  pray  for  pardon : 
Here,  within  my  garden, 

Sin  came  unto  me ; 

Mother,  I  call  to  thee ; 
Right  the  rue  that  came  unto 

The  lily-blooms  and  me ! 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 


Christian   De  Wet,  the    Soldier  and    the    Man. 


By   Richard  Harding  Davis. 


UNDER  sea,  day  after  day,  night  af- 
ter night,  for  weeks  past,  dis- 
patches have  been  flying — from 
London  in  the  North,  from  Cape  Town 
in  the  South — to  tell  the  people  of  the 
Western  world  De  Wet  is  captive,  De 
Wet  is  fugitive,  De  Wet  will  sue  for 
peace,  or  humbly  implores  truce  and  par- 
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ley.  They  seem  foolish  things,  these  fly- 
ing, wild  dispatches,  singing  the  song 
with  the  never-changing  burden  that 
does  not  ring  quite  true.  They  seem 
very  foolish  things  to  any  one  who  has 
held  the  hard,  strong  hand  of  Christian 
De  Wet — to  any  one  who,  as  enemy  or 
friend,  has  looked  in  the  man's  calm  eyes 
and  has  read  the  temper  of  the  soul  be- 
hind them. 

It  is  quite  possible  that,  sooner  or  later, 
a  happy  quality  of  truth  may  creep  into 
these  dispatches.  Miracles,  in  warfare,  do 
not  go  on  endlessly.  Had  General  De  Wet, 
in  Natal  to-day,  the  force  of  a  Sherman 
in  Georgia  nearly  two-score  years  ago, 

*  From  an  authorized  interview  for  The  Independent. 


the  expedition  he  has  been  leading  would 
have  been  less  a  marvelous  one,  and  truly 
a  stroke  of  brilliant  strategy.  But,  with 
the  tiny  body  of  fighting  men  he  has  in 
his  commando,  it  must  remain  a  source 
of  constant  admiration  that  he  should 
have  gone  so  far  and  fared  so  well  and 
kept  the  field  successfully.  To  those  who 
know  the  shifts  and  turns,  the  quick  sur- 
prises, the  temper  of  the  fights  in  South 
Africa's  unconcluded  war,  these  stories 
— that  come  so  unfailingly  from  British 
sources — are  shrewdly  reminiscent  of  the 
pleasant  tales  which  British  vanity  sent 
home  when  the  struggle  began. 

It  may  be  that  the  people  who  write 
and  send  the  stories  at  which  America 
has  alternately  been  saddened  and 
amused  know  something  of  De  Wet,  the 
man,  and  of  De  Wet,  the  soldier ;  but, 
beyond  all  question,  they  know  also  that 
the  other  people,  whom  the  messages  are 
designed  to  deceive  or  mislead,  can 
know  little  or  nothing  of  that  masterful 
personality.  From  Sannahspost  to 
Philipstown,  and  from  the  battle  of  the 
Sand  River  to  his  menace  of  the  fright- 
ened Cape,  this  man  De  Wet  has  never 
changed,  has  never  faltered,  has  never 
shown  in  spirit  a  trace  of  any  strain  save 
that  of  the  eager  fighter,  whose  courage 
is  the  highest  courage,  which  takes  aim 
with  a  laugh  and  fires  with  a  smile.  In 
that  great,  strong  body  of  his  there  is  no 
room  for  fear;  and  in  that  simple,  hon- 
orable mind  there  is  no  room  for  the 
thought  which  shall  inspire  volition  for 
any  deed  that  lacks  the  qualities  of  firm- 
ness and  of  courtliness. 

The  past  of  Christian  De  Wet — the  re- 
cent past — is  one  that  must  be  well  con- 
sidered by  every  one  who  seeks  to  sur- 
mise the  course  he  would  pursue  if  full 
defeat  should  overtake  him.  Few  peo- 
ples who  have  passed  a  full  generation 
during  the  term  of  which  peace  has  pre- 
vailed absolutely  within  the  borders  of 
their  own  lands  can  comprehend  ade- 
quately conditions  prevailing  in  South 
Africa.  Some  comparison  must  be 
brought  to  bear  to  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion. Even  then  the  full  measure  of  De 
Wet's  accomplishment  will  lack  its  meed 
of  appreciation. 
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Let  us  suppose  that,  one  year  and  a  Suppose  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  so 

half  ago,  two  hundred  thousand  people  peaceful  now,  were  to   forget  business, 

departed  from  New  York  to  attack  Chi-  politics  and  the  Constitution,  and  declare 

cago.     And  let  us  suppose  also  that  Chi-  war  on  Russia.     The  fighting  Pennsyl- 

cago,   instead   of  possessing  its   present  vanians,  on  their  way  to  St.  Petersburg, 

population,  had  only  thirty-five  thousand  pass  through  New  Jersey  or  New  York, 

people.     A  single  line  of  railroad,  in  the  They  encounter  here  and  there,   in  the 

comparison,    affords    the    only    modern  neighboring  State,  large  detachments  of 

means  of  communication.       With  these  the  Russian  forces  under  generals  who 

premises,   we  have  the  advance  of  the  have  learned  some  hard  lessons  in  the 

British  upon  Pretoria  fairly  paralleled.  fighting  school.     The  sympathies  of  the 

After  a  campaign  of  nine  months,  the  people  of   New   York   are   wholly   with 

two  hundred  thousand  people  who  left  their  brothers   from  the  South.       They 

New   York    under   the    impression   that  give  them  the  two  prime  necessaries  in  a 

they   were   two   hundred   thousand   sol-  desperate  campaign — food  and  ample  in- 

diery,  commanded  by  a  certain  number  formation.     If  the  men   of   New  York 

of  strategists,  effect  the  capture  of  Chi-  would  but  go  far  enough  with  their  sym- 

cago — and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  pathies  to  take  up  rifle  and  fight  side  by 

they  are  now  real  soldiers,  led  by  two  or  side  with  the  men  from  Pennsylvania,  the 

three  real   generals.     It  has  taken   this  story    might    be    the    story    of    Modder 

body  of  men  six  months  to  get  as  far  River  and  the  well-fought  Kopjes  of  the 

from  New  York  as  Buffalo,  for  the  cam-  war's  first  months.     If  they  do  not  fight, 

paign    in    South    Africa    began    in    the  they  may  be  relied  upon  to  deceive  the 

month  of  October,  and  Bloemfontein  fell  Russians ;  and  a  lie  well  told  to  an  enemy 

about  April.       On  June  4th  this  great  is  worth  two  facts  one  learns  for  himself, 

army,   now    passably    trained    in    war,  It  is  thus  apparent  that,  while  General 

reached  the  city  of  Pretoria,  and  entered  De  Wet  has  had  no  allies,  he  has  had 

it  as  conquerors.  many  friends ;  and  much  of  his  strength, 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Chicago,  in  for  this  expedition,  lay  in  the  quiet  hint 

the   metaphor,   has    fallen,    General    De  and  the  quick  word  of  warning  that  came 

Wet  starts  East  and  threatens  New  York  to  him  from  the  burghers  of  the  Orange 

with  a  force  so  tiny  that  the  world  can  Free  State.     Yet,  with  an  entire  popula- 

pity  him.     That  tiny   force,  under  this  tion    willing    to    do    all    but    fight,    the 

great  leader,  goes  on  and  on,  and  comes  splendor  of  the  deed  De  Wet  has  done  is 

at  last  so  near  to  the  capital  of  the  enemy  very  luminous.     The  high  courage  it  re- 

— for  New  York  and  Cape  Town  may  quired  stands  out  finely,  and  in  the  wars 

very  well  be  compared — that  the  people  of  the  Vendee  alone  can  a  fit  comparison 

of  the  city  take  the  guns  off  a  war  ship  be  found. 

and  set  Government  clerks,  letter  car-  The  man  who  may  be  called  the  Wil- 
riers,  the  very  salesmen  from  their  gro-  Ham  Wallace  of  the  patriot  Boers  is  the 
eery  stores,  to  the  defending  of  their  man  whom  the  dispatches  we  have  seen 
lives  and  property.  This  is  the  situation  of  late  picture  as  the  leader  in  a  flight 
in  South  Africa,  as  it  existed  two  or  three  where  every  one  must  save  himself, 
weeks  ago.  And  a  remarkable  situation  Sheer  nonsense  on  the  face  of  them,  the 
it  was.  De  Wet's  forces  passed  down  major  fact  is  overlooked  that  he  is  no 
almost  to  Philipstown,  one  hundred  and  better  equipped  to  escape  than  any  rifle- 
fifty  miles  from  the  Cape,  and  all  the  men  man  in  his  commando.  There  is  no  rea- 
in  the  community  he  threatened  were  on  son  why  he  should  part  from  his  men  to 
volunteer  duty  to  repel  him.  secure  his  own  safety ;  there  is  every  rea- 

He  has  gone  far  and  he  has  fared  well  son  why  he  should  hold  with  them  if  cau- 

in  this  astonishing  expedition.  He  could  tion  rule  his  course.     If  one  man   in  the 

not  have  gone  half  so  far,  he  could  not  Orange  Free  State  expedition    can  es- 

have  fared  half  so  well,  but  for  the  lay  of  cape,  five  men  can  escape.     And  if  five 

the  land  and  for  the  country  side's  Boer  men  can  escape,  two  thousand  can  get 

bent  of  mind.       How  much  the  active  away  just  as  easily.     Even  in  flight,  the 

sympathy  of  the  population  whose  land  burghers    must    keep    together,    if   they 

he  traversed   aided   him   in   his   march,  would  go  free, 

only  another  comparison  can  show:  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  General 
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Kitchener,  finding  it  impossible  to  cap-  matter  was  Mr.  Cunningham-Greene  was 
ture  his  brilliant,  daring  foe,  is  petty  escorted  through  the  Transvaal  to  the 
enough  to  seek,  at  the  last  moment,  to  border  of  the  Orange  Free  State  in  a  spe- 
injure  his  reputation.  It  is  well  to  re-  cial  train,  with  a  special  guard  of  honor, 
member  that  Lord  Kitchener  is  the  gen-  Another  guard  of  honor  accompanied 
tleman  who  said  he  had  word  brought  to  him  through  the  Free  State ;  and  he  was 
him  by  Kaffirs  that  General  De  Wet  so  well  pleased  with  the  treatment  he 
flogged  two  peace  emissaries  and  shot  received  that,  when  the  burghers  left 
one  of  them.  In  the  whole  cruel  history  him  at  Cape  Colony,  he  sent  back  cour- 
of  this  cruel  war,  the  treatment  the  Boers  teous  thanks  for  the  consideration  and 
have  given  their  antagonists,  whenever  the  kindness  that  had  been  shown  him. 
powder  was  not  burning,  has  stamped  The  same  British  papers  that  wept  de- 
the  humble  burghers  as  Bayards,  every  ceptive  tears  over  the  fanciful  sufferings 
one.  Never  yet  have  the  Boers  shot  a  of  Cunningham-Greene  told  how  Gen- 
spy;  never  yet  has  Boer  bullet  brought  eral  De  Wet  abused  the  civilized  pro- 
escaping  prisoner  to  fatal  halt.  An  cedure  of  war;  and  now  to  a  dubious 
emissary  of  peace  to  these  men,  whatever  world  they  are  calling,  one  day  that  he  is 
message  he  might  bring,  however  harsh  a  fugitive,  and  again  that  he  is  prisoner, 
the  terms  he  proffered,  would  be  to  them  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  chican- 
as  sacred  as  their  children  and  their  ery  of  war  to  the  honest,  hearty  humor 
homes.  that  sometimes  rings  in  laughter  above 

I    remember   that    a    friend    of   mine  the  noise    of    gunshots.     De  Wet    has 

asked  one  of  the  Boers,  who,  before  their  given,  to  rarely  smiling  nations,  the  one 

capital's  fall,  stood  guard  over  the  Eng-  amusing  story  of  the  war.     It  shows  in 

lish  prisoners  at  Pretoria :  him  a  finer  sense  of  fun — and  a  different 

"  Have  you  ever  shot  any  of  these  pris-  sense  of  fun — from  that  of  Baden-Pow- 

oners  when  they  attempted  to  escape?  "  ell,  joker  that  he  is.      Three  scouts  of 

'  Why,  no,"  he  replied.     "  What  harm  the    Yeomanry    came,   prisoners,   before 

is  there  in  trying  to  escape  ?     If  you  were  the   Boer  commander.     They  had   been 

a  prisoner,  and  had  the  chance,  wouldn't  captured    before.     They   were    English 

you  try  to  escape  ?  "  scouts.     Being  captured  appeared  to  be 

Let  us  read  these  stories,  which  are  so  an  affliction  chronic  with  them.  Chris- 
much  to  the  discredit  of  the  Boers — the  tian  De  Wet  looked  them  over — gravely, 
treacherous  use  of  the  white  flag,  wanton  thoughtfully — his  clear  eyes  searching 
fusillades  on  ambulances,  rank  murder  them  through  and  through.  He  was 
of  emissaries  of  peace — in  the  light  of  the  their  judge,  stern  or  merciful  they  could 
other  tales  which  British  self-interest,  not  tell ;  all  they  could  do  was  hope. 
British  vanity  and  British  common  false-  "  My  men,"  said  General  De  Wet,  at 
hood  have  sent  to  us  across  the  bed  of  last,  "  will  you  take  a  message  from  me 
the  Atlantic.     We  must  remember  that,  to  your  general  ?  " 

even  before  war  was  declared,  the  most  They   accepted,   in   rejoiced   surprise, 

reputable  of    the    English    newspapers  and  were  intrusted  with  a  large,  sealed 

printed  heart-breaking  narratives  of  the  package.     When   they   reached   General 

brutal   fashion  in  which   Mr.   Cunning-  Rundle's  camp,  they  announced  that  they 

ham-Greene,  the  British  agent  in   Pre-  were  the  bearers  of  papers  from  General 

toria,  had  been  kicked  to  death  by  the  De  Wet  negotiating  for  peace.       General 

brutal    Boers.      There    was    something  Rundle  was  delighted.     He  tore  open  the 

gloriously  classic  about  the  death  of  poor  envelope.     He  read  the  letter.     It  said : 

Mr    Cunningham-Greene.     He  perished  «  Dear  General  Rundle  : 

m  three  cities      If  there  had  been  four  «This  is  the  fourth  time  T  have  captured 

more  in  the    Iransvaal,  he  might  have  these  raging  devils  of  yours.     Please  chain 

ranked  with  Homer.  As  it  was,  the  only  them  up.    They  annoy  me.           "  De  Wet." 

recompense  they  could  give  him  for  his  Men  like  this  don't  run  away;  they 

three  endurances  of  the  agonies  of  death  fight.     When  they  surrender,  they  sur- 

was  to  make  a  Knight  of  him   when  he  render  like  gentlemen.     When  they  die, 

came,  alive  and  kicking  on  his  own  ac-  they  die  bravely, 

count,  back  to  England.     The  fact  of  the  new  York  City,  Feb.  28. 


Literary  Judgments 

By    the   late    Maurice    Thompson. 

[The  following  notes  are  taken  almost  at  random  from  Mr.  Thompson's  articles  in  Tin.  Independent  during  the 
past  dozen  years.  — Editor.] 

If  I  had  the  right  to  establish 
Genius  for  all  time  the  one  unchange- 
able definition  of  genius,  1 
should  put  it  into  the  following  words: 
Genius  is  the  power  by  which  one  mind 
generates  in  another  mind  an  unmanage- 
able enthusiasm. 

Criticism  is  the  gospel  of  lit- 
Criticism  erature,  and  every  leaf  of  it 
should  contain  not  only  truth, 
but  the  antidote,  the  corrective  which 
eliminates  evil.  It  is  nasty  to  associate 
with  nasty  people,  it  is  nasty  to  write 
nasty  books,  and  it  is  nasty  favorably  to 
criticise  nasty  books.  I  will  not  dodge 
here.  Come  with  me,  and  we  will  go 
right  into  the  face  of  the  question.  If 
it  is  right  to  associate  with  vile  people  in 
books,  in  order  to  see  the  evil  that  vile 
people  do  and  the  punishment  they  suf- 
fer, then  it  is  right  to  associate  with  vile 
people  in  dives  and  brothels  in  order  to 
observe  the  same  facts.  If  not,  why  not? 
I  do  maintain  that  con- 
specialization  scious  specialism  de- 
grades the  mind  and  nar- 
rows the  soul.  If  it  be  necessary  to  give 
ten  years  of  one's  life  mainly  to  the  dis- 
section of  earth-worms,  let  the  ten  years 
be  given  freely ;  but  be  sure  that  you  are 
not  going  to  conclude  that  a  knowledge 
of  earth-worm  anatomy  is  the  highest 
human  attainment.  The  moment  that  a 
specialty  begins  to  assert  over  your  inner 
personality  that  tyranny  which  enforces 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  influence, 
you  have  lost  the  crowning  quality  of  a 
high   soul. 

The  title  of  a  poem  should  be  a 
Titles      part  of  the  poem,   the  topmost 

flower  of  the  raceme,  exhaling 
the  characteristic  perfume  of  its  maker's 
imagination.  We  should  console  our- 
selves, as  to  the  loss  of  Sappho's  passion- 
burdened  lyrics,  if  we  but  had  their  ti- 
tles ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  tricks  of  woman's 
genius  to  find  charming  names  for 
things,  notwithstanding  the  shortcom- 
ings of  Charlotte  Bronte  and  George 
Eliot. 
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What  is  a  novel  to  be 
The  Novel  as  an       made     for?     Is    it     to 
Influence  show    off   the    beauti- 

ful paces  of  some  lit- 
erary barb  or  palfrey?  Is  it  to  exhibit 
the  cunning  and  cleverness  of  the  phrase- 
maker?  Is  it  to  show  how  this  writer 
can  balance  a  plot  or  how  that  one  can 
round  out  a  fancy  ?  I  hold  that  true  art  is 
measured  by  its  influence ;  if  its  influence 
is  good,  in  the  largest  sense,  it  is  good 
art;  if  its  influence  is  bad,  it  is  bad  art. 
There  is  an  end  to  life,  there  is  an  end  to 
art,  and  the  noblest  conception  of  the 
correlation  between  the  two  forces  is  that 
which  makes  a  common  end  for  them  on 
the  highest  hight  of  divine  beauty. 

Who  will  write  the  real- 
The  American       istic  romance,  true  to  life 
Novel  and    yet    stronger    than 

commonplace  life?  The 
tragedy  that  lifts  and  thrills  the  soul,  yet 
does  no  violence  to  the  spirit  of  truth  ? 
The  comedy  which  sets  forth  a  large 
view  of  society,  and  yet  adroitly  avoids 
the  filth  on  one  hand  and  the  tiresome 
little  immoralities  on  the  other?  The 
story  with  reward  for  the  good  and  pun- 
ishment for  the  wicked?  The  tale  with 
a  purpose,  with  a  vital  swing  in  its  move- 
ment, and  with  no  hair-splitting  dissec- 
tions of  so-called  motives?  The  ro- 
mance which  does  not  end  as  if  the  au- 
thor were  afraid  of  doing  something  in- 
artistic? In  short,  who  will  be  good 
enough  and  brave  enough  to  write  the 
American  "  Les  Miserables,"  leaving  out 
the  bombast  and  phrase-foam  and  special 
pleading? 

It  is  admitted  nowadays  that 
Advice  to  one  may  train  himself  for  the 
Beginners      literary    profession.     If    any 

young  man  or  young  woman 
in  America  is  just  now  going  into  such 
training,  my  advice  is :  Master  the  Greek 
language  and  read  the  Greek  masters, 
not  to  imitate  them,  but  to  remember 
them  as  one  remembers  the  mountains 
one  has  seen  or  the  seas  one  has  sailed 
over.     Simple  as  a  daisy,  wide  as  the  sky, 
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strong  as  a  storm,  Greek  poetry  is  an  in- 
exhaustible well-spring  of  suggestion  to 
the  fresh  and  vigorous  imagination.  It 
is  the  very  flower  of  art. 

Readers  of  The  Independent 
Realism  will  not  think  me  over  egotis- 
tical if  I  once  more  recall  the 
forecast  that  I  ventured  to  make  of  the 
outcome  of  Realism  in  America.  I  dared 
not  be  too  openly  sincere  then,  but  I  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  Realism  led  al- 
ways inevitably  downward,  instead  of 
upward ;  that  it  led  to  evil,  to  nastiness, 
to  immorality  instead  of  to  the  beautiful, 
the  clean  and  the  good. 

How  many  absolutely  orig- 
Lyric  Poets  jnal  voices  are  known  in 
lyric  poetry?  If  I  had  to 
make  up  the  golden  list  it  would  be  short. 
The  Greeks  had  two,  Sappho  and  The- 
ocritus, if  we  may  call  the  latter  a  lyrist; 
France  has  had  one,  Villon ;  Great  Brit- 
ain one,  Burns,  and  America  one,  Poe. 

Few  of  Mr.  Howells's  poems 

Howeils's      are  commonplace ;  one  or  two 

Poetry         0f  the  earliest  show  a  study 

of  Tennyson ;  most  of  them 
are  of  a  strength  and  a  quality  peculiar- 
ly striking;  all  will  bear  reading  in  the 
company  of  the  best  poets,  and  will  be 
good  to  re-read  many  times ;  for  in  them 
lives  and  breathes  the  soundest,  the 
sweetest  and  the  most  lovable  genius  of 
our  time;  and  (what  would  be  pathetic 
were  it  not  for  this  sweetness  and  lov- 
ableness)  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  regret 
as  we  honestly  should  the  success  on  a 
lower  plane  which  has  forced  these 
poems  into  obscurity.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  Mr.  Howells's  extreme  notions 
about  Tolstoy  and  Zola  and  their  raw- 
beef  Realism,  his  writings  have  in  them 
a  quality  and  a  force  of  no  ordinary  sort, 
and  they  reflect  a  nature  as  strong,  as 
pure  and  as  true  as  any  now  speaking 
through  letters. 

Of  all  our  writers  Emerson  is 
Emerson       the     American — the     raciest 

and  most  characteristic  of  our 
special  civilization,  and  he  is  the  actual 
founder  of  American  literature.  He  has 
provoked  more  thought  than  any  man  of 
our  country. 

Our  magazines,  as  Mr.  How- 
Magazines     ells  says,  "  are  now  the  real 

avenues  to  the  public ;  "  and 
they  are  wholly  controlled  by  metropol- 
itan tastes,  prejudices  and  vogues. 


The   Function 
of  Criticism 


Tn  our  country  the  only 
hope  of  future  national 
glory  and  honor,  the  only 
hope  of  a  lasting  per- 
petuity of  our  unique  constitutional  free- 
dom, the  only  guaranty  against  commun- 
ism, anarchy,  nihilism  and  every  other 
ism  deadly  to  sound  and  vigorous  free- 
dom, is  the  moral  purity  of  the  populace. 
It  is  the  highest  and  noblest  function  of 
criticism  to  contribute  to  the  moral  pur- 
ity. 

The  short-story,  which 
The  Short  should  probably  never  ex- 
Story  ceed  the  length  of  three  thou- 
sand words,  but  which  we 
will  limit  between  fifteen  hundred  and 
four  thousand  words,  can  be,  I  think, 
written  as  well  in  English  as  in  French, 
The  trouble  is  not  in  language  difference, 
nor  does  the  writer  of  English  labor  un- 
der any  restraint  that  cannot  be  cast  off. 
Our  disadvantage  lies  in  an  acquired 
habit  of  prolixity  joined  to  a  passion  for 
excessive  decoration. 

Some  people,  like  Miss 
Jane  Austen  Austen's  novels,  are  so  nice 
and  quaint  and  common- 
place that  they  do  challenge  a  limited 
and  special,  tho  distant  and  perfunctory, 
attention  and  respect.  I  admit  that  al- 
tho  I  cannot  read  the  good  old  girl's  sto- 
ries, I  rather  enjoy  seeing  them  on  a 
shelf,  all  in  a  row  and  very  clean. 

You   cannot  translate  a 
Greek  lyric;  but  it  can 
translate  you. 

I  cannot  see  why  there 
Local  Writers  should  be  any  Southern 
writers,  any  New  Eng- 
land writers,  any  Western  writers,  or 
any  localized  writers  of  any  kind  in  this 
country.  We  are  American;  our  writ- 
ers, all  who  are  worth  having,  are  Amer- 
ican writers,  and  as  Americans  they  write 
for  the  world.  When  we  forget  lines  and 
partisanship  and  political  squabbles  we 
can  put  on  the  critic's  glasses  and  do  jus- 
tice; but  not  till  then. 

I.  The    highest    evidence    of 
The  Best      perfect  art  is  perennial  fas- 
Poem         cination,  or,  in  other  words, 
it  is    the    lasting,    the    inde- 
structible universal  charm  of  its  product. 
Every  other  evidence  is  subsidiary. 

II.  That  poem  is  the  best  which  gives 
the  completest  surprise  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  has  the  power  to  keep  good  the 
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surprise  through  any  number  of  readings.  M    Unacce  ted     Why   should    I    not   tell 
III.  It  must  not  be  only  the  subject  M      a           '      my    own    experience    to 
matter,  nor  must  it  be  the  style  alone  that  the   extent  of  one   inci- 
affords  the  surprise;  not  even  a  perfect  dent?     It  is   long  since    I    have   written 
union  of  style  the  best  and  subject  mat-  a  short  story,  and  at  this  time  but  one,  a 
ter  the  most  pleasing  is  sufficient.  There  single  lonely  manuscript,  lies  in  my  pri- 
must  be  a  quality,  running  through  style  vate  drawer  unsold  and  absolutely  un- 
and  substance,  that  links  the  whole  prod-  salable.     It  is  about  four  or  five  thou- 
uct,  by  universal   sympathy,  to  the  hu-  sand  words  in  length,  and  it  is,  me  judice, 
man  soul.  one  of  the  best  humorous  stories  I  ever 
.        For  my  part,  I  can  see  no  wrote.     Nor  am  I  alone  in  this  estimate. 
°             ,       truth  in  the  statement  that  I  have  let  many  friends  read  it ;  they  all 
working  for  money  poisons  have  been  delighted.     I  have  read  it  to 
literature  and  art.  considerable  private  audiences  with  flat- 
I  may  here  call  attention  to  a  tering  results,  and  my  most  familiar,  ex- 
Epics  vs.       singular  fact  in   the  history  acting,  unflinching  fireside  critics  have 
Lyrics         of   literary    art.     Altho    the  unanimously  decided  that  it  is  a  rattling 
epics  are  generally  set  by  crit-  funny  story.     But  every  editor  of  high 
ics  far  above  the  lyrics,  the  latter  singu-  standing  in  America  has  graciously,  yet 
larly  enough  have  had  the  greater  influ-  firmly,  declined  it  out  of  hand.     There  is 
ence.     Epic  poetry  and  rousing  oratory  nothing   immoral    in    it,    nothing   irreli- 
have  no  lasting  appeal.     However  much  gious,   controversial,   satirical   or  didac- 
we  may  admire  the  "  Paradise  Lost  "  of  tic,  it  is  a  straightforward  story ;  but  it 
Milton,  and  the  orations  of  Webster,  they  fails  with  the  editors.       They  will  not 
have  had  their  day  and  are  shelved  high  have  a  thing  to  do  with  it.       It  seems 
up.     Not  so  with  lyrics ;  if  they  appeal  charmed    against    their    favor.      Every- 
once  they  appeal   forever.       Even   dra-  thing  else  that  I  have  ever  written  and 
matic  poetry  is  not  so  constant  and  per-  considered  excellent  has  gone  to  the  pub- 
manent  in  its  hold  as  song  is.  The  some-  lie  very  easily,  and  for  every  cent  that  I 
thing  inherent  in  lyric  expression  of  the  thought  it  was  worth.       This  lonesome 
highest  sort  which  gives  it  eternal  fresh-  manuscript  short  story  lies  yellowing  in 
ness  is  an  essence  of  the  universal  hu-  my  drawer  with  finger  marks  upon  it  of 
man  life.     The  lyric  point  of  view  is  that  all  the  editors  and  assistant  editors  who 
of  self ;  but  it  is  the  self  of  genius  whose  have  ever  had  a  chance  to  decline  it,  and 
senses  and  whose  conscience  have  a  vi-  their  name  is  legion, 
carious  all-including  vigor.     It  seems  to  p    ,    s          .       Here  is  what  constitutes 
me  that  the  master  lyrist  is  the  greatest  and  Weakne  s      P°e's  weakness,  and  it  is 
artist  of  all  poets.  his  strength  as  well.  He 

I  have  come  to  is  weak  in  the  long  race  for  immortal- 
The  Highest  Reach  think  that  the  high-  ity,  he  is  strong  in  the  desperate  spurt 
of  Art  est  reach  of  art  will  for  a  short-lived  victory.  The  first  ef- 
be  the  joint  achieve-  feet  of  "  The  Raven,"  or  of  the  "  Fall  of 
ment  of  man  and  woman  working  to-  the  House  of  Usher,"  is  deeper  than  that 
gether  as  a  complete  individual  repre-  of  the  deathless  masterpieces,  but  it  soon 
sentative  of  the  human  race.  This  is  the  shallows  and  disappears.  I  would  give 
only  collaboration  worth  trying,  the  col-  a  good  deal  to  read  again  the  "  Black 
laboration  of  man  and  wife  under  cir-  Cat  "  and  the  "  Gold  Bug  "  with  the  same 
cumstances  of  peculiar  happiness,  as  profound  pleasure  that  the  first  perusal 
when  genius  weds  genius,  and  when  love,  afforded.  The  wizard's  hold  was  a 
health  and  mutual  confidence  combine  to  clutch  of  mighty  power,  but  it  soon  re- 
urge  their  joint  lives  into  a  single  bloom  laxed.  His  potion  was  a  drug,  not  an 
of  art.  Like  two  birds  that  are  mates,  elixir.  It  is  so  different  with  Longfel- 
building  their  nest  in  perfect  community  low's  poetry  and  with  Whittier's. 
of  labor,  these  happy  married  poets  might  H  G  .  A  long  while  ago  Hor- 
blend  their  nature  in  a  poem  impressed  "  ace  Greeley  wrote  me  a 
with  all  that  the  noblest  and  purest  im-  letter — I  have  it  before  me  now — in 
pulses  and  aspirations  of  humanity  can  which  he  advises  me  that  he  disapproves 
mean.  of  my  bows  and  arrows,  and  feared  that 
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American  youth  would  suffer  on  their 
account.  I  remember  that  I  lost  nearly 
half  a  clay's  sport  on  the  Kankakee  in  de- 
ciphering the  great  man's  chirography, 
only  to  discover  that  what  I  hoped  was 
another  commission  persisted  crabbedly 
in  being  a  scolding.  But  I  got  even  at 
the  outcome;  the  editor  descended  from 
his  tripod  to  be  a  Presidential  candidate; 
we  met  in  Indianapolis,  and  I  set  my  bow 
hands  upon  his  finger  until  he  writhed. 
The  influence  of  my  "  wildwood  roam- 
ing," as  his  letter  has  it,  and  my  medieval 
tackle  promised  better  than  he  had  imag- 
ined. In  short,  like  all  the  rest,  he  went 
away  charmed  with  that  something 
which  lurks  in  the  heart  of  a  savage,  and 
my  revenge  was  very  sweet. 
t»,  vr  h-  "^  a  novel  strikes  the  pub- 
N      .  he  favorably,  so  that  a  lew 

editions  go  glibly  off  the 
publisher's  hands,  the  next  thing  will  be 
machinery ;  the  novelist  must  have  a 
typewriter,  a  stenographer,  may  be  a 
phonograph,  so  that  he  can  easily  make 
his  six  books  a  week  and  rest  on  Sunday. 
No  more  hand-made  literature  for  him ! 
It  is  easy  to  put  your  finger  on  the  line 


Duty  and 
Art 


in  an  author's  career  where  he  flung 
aside  the  pen  and  rushed  away  to  buy  a 
typewriter.  At  that  line  he  first  sniffed 
the  air  of  a  fraudulent  Arcadia,  the  fra- 
grance of  paper  roses.  And  thencefor- 
ward quantity,  not  quality,  nagged  at  his 
imagination,  while  he  kept  his  machine 
doing  its  most  rapid  work  night  and  day. 
We  may,  in  spite  of  con- 
science, admire  the  almost 
superhuman  craftsmanship 
of  him  who  lights  up  with  the  precious 
lamp  of  genius  his  edifice  of  immortality  ; 
but  there  is  right  and  there  is  wrong  even 
in  art,  and  he  who  denies  this,  tho  he 
may  be  a  poet,  never  can  be  a  sound  one ; 
he  may  be  a  critic,  never  a  worthy  one. 
— .     „        .      I  have  seen  it  stated  that  a 

The  End  of        .  .. 

0^  happy  ending  to  a  story  is 

a  Story  .     \*V,       -,-»    *V  .  i    ., 

insipid.  But  to  whom  is  it 
insipid?  Is  it  insipid  to  a  perfectly  nat- 
ural and  pure  taste  ?  Can  it  be  said  that 
a  taste  which  demands  catastrophic  evil 
as  a  climax  of  art  is  any  better  than  the 
taste  which  revels  in  defeat  and  death 
as  a  climax  of  every  human  entertain- 
ment, as  in  the  bull  fight  and  gladiatorial 
arena? 


China  and    the    Missionaries.* 

By  Herr  M,   von  Brandt, 

Formerly  German  Minister  to  China. 


THE  Chinese  question  is  not  a  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  from  to-day  till 
to-morrow  by  bringing  the  pres- 
ent negotiations  to  an  end,  as  many  writ- 
ers of  the  press  in  Europe  and  America 
seem  to  think,  but  will  remain  a  subject 
of  incessant  difficulty  and  indeterminate 
measurement  for  a  long  future  of  diplo- 
matic action.  The  present  crisis  is  more 
likely  to  have  for  its  chief  outcome  en- 
lightenment of  European  views  in  re- 
spect of  the  prodigious  latent  ponderos- 
ity and  resisting  force  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom  rather  than  a  perceptible  dim- 
inution of  Chinese  prejudices  against 
foreign  influences. 

During  several  years  past  an  illusion 
has  been  gaining  ground  to  the  effect  that 
any  European  Power,  or  any  syndicate 
possessing  the  requisite  moral  unscru- 
pulousness    and   capital    in   money,    can 

*  From  an  interview  for  The  Independent. 


browbeat  the  Chinese  Government  with 
immunity,  or  bribe  its  officials  to  grant 
concessions  of  sovereign  value,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Chinese  people  remaining 
apathetic  in  the  meanwhile  because  de- 
void of  political  understanding  and  pa- 
triotism. The  method  used  for  obtain- 
ing concessions  appeared  an  international 
see-saw,  whose  starting  moment  had 
been  China's  need  of  money  after  her  de- 
feat in  the  war  which  the  Radical  party 
in  Japan  had  inaugurated  and  success- 
fully waged  against  her.  At  this  mo- 
ment Russia  offers  to  lend.  But  the  con- 
ditions of  the  proffered  loan  being  hard, 
China  turns  to  England,  who  is  likewise 
ready  to  lend.  England's  offer  proves 
to  be  dependent  on  China  granting  cer- 
tain political  and  other  privileges  against 
the  granting  of  which  Russia  solemnly 
lays  down  her  veto.  China,  quite  non- 
plussed, sees  herself  obliged  to  decline 
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the  proposals  of  both  great  States  alike. 
A  German-English  syndicate  gets  the 
business. 

On  hearing  this,  England  reappears, 
complaining  that  she  is  constrained  to 
see  an  intentional  offense  in  the  rejection 
of  her  offer,  and  asserts  that  only  the 
granting  of  certain  specified  favors  will 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  such  was  not 
the  case.  China  is  not  in  a  position  to  do 
aught  but  bow  before  this  threat.  No 
sooner  is  England  appeased,  however, 
when  Russia  turns  up,  demanding  equiv- 
alents for  the  advantages  given  to  the 
British.  China  must  bow  again.  Other 
Powers  see  into  the  game  and  join  in:  a 
policy  is  developed  that  may  be  likened 
to  a  chain,  where  the  handing  out  of  one 
link  drags  out  another.  The  fact  being 
visible  to  the  whole  world,  gave  rise 
among  Western  nations  to  the  second 
great  illusion  under  which  they  labor — 
namely,  that  the  territory  of  China  is 
bound  to  be  partitioned  in  the  long  run 
among  the  great  Powers. 

Now,  as  everybody  knows,  full  details 
are  omitted  in  the  telegraphic  transmis- 
sion of  public  news.  Yet  these  details 
very  frequently  modify  the  significance 
of  transactions ;  and  so  with  the  rumors 
that  have  been  spread  abroad  about  Chi- 
nese concessions  under  one  pressure  or 
the  other.  The  dispatches  have  excelled 
in  brevity.  The  people  have  been  left  to 
fill  in  details,  and  patriotism  has  made 
the  wish  stand  each  time  for  the  fact. 
If  editors  had  taken  the  pains  which 
they  should  feel  it  their  duty  to  take  as 
the  chief  responsible  source  of  public 
opinion  they  would  have  caused  the  full 
text  of  Chinese  concessions  to  be  studied 
and  reported  for  the  true  enlightenment 
of  their  readers.  In  such  a  case  we 
might  be  as  a  nation  in  position  a  little 
freer  from  erroneous  notions  as  to  things 
Chinese  than  Chinamen  are  as  to  things 
European. 

Take  the  American-China  Develop- 
ment Company's  railroad  contract,  which 
was  signed  two  years  ago  on  the  14th  of 
April,  in  Washington,  and  note  the  speci- 
fications concerning  the  obligations  of 
the  Americans  to  furnish  the  necessary 
twenty  millions  of  capital ;  and  further- 
more, to  employ  Chinese  contractors  for 
the  earth  work  of  the  road,  to  buy  Chi- 
nese (Hanyang)  iron  if  of  equal  quality 
and  price  in  preference  to  any  other,  and 
to  establish  a  Chinese  school  for  the  in- 


struction of  natives  in  all  the  technical 
branches  of  railroad  sciences ;  further, 
observe  the  minute  guarantees  specified 
for  enabling  the  Chinese  to  secure  the 
ultimate  full  possession  and  control  of 
the  completed  road — are  the  advantages 
here  all  on  one  side? 

The  specifications  contained  in  the  con- 
tracts made  with  Russia  and  Belgium  are 
quite  similar  to  the  American  ones,  and 
I  believe  that  the  Chinese  Government 
will  hardly  be  inclined  to  extend  them. 
The  so-called  Peking  Syndicate,  which, 
besides  railroad  grants  in  the  Southern 
portion  of  the  province  of   Shansi,  ob- 
tained the  right  to  establish  iron  works, 
mine  for  coal  and  prospect  for  petroleum 
in   the   northern   portion   of   Honan,   on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Hoangho,  sold  out  its 
concessions  to  the  English-Italian  Com- 
pany.      But  this  company,  in  its  turn, 
was  constrained  by  contract  to  buy  the 
mining  land  that  belonged  to  private  per- 
sons at  reasonable  prices,  to  employ  Chi- 
nese labor  and  native  contractors,  to  bor- 
row funds  of  the  Peking  house  and  to 
establish  a  school  of  mines  for  the  educa- 
tion of  native  engineers.     Details  of  this 
kind  if  known  would  tend  to  destroy  the 
notions  that  are  popularly  held  of  the 
overweight   of   "  civilized "    cunning   in 
bargaining.      They  would  make  it  evi- 
dent, instead,  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment knows  exceedingly  well  how  to  re- 
tain hold  on  its  sovereignty.     Its  speci- 
fications are  such  as  would  be  laid  down 
in  European  contracts  of  the  same  na- 
ture.    The  obligation  to  instruct,  which 
is  the  sole  unusual  item  in  them,  is  a  con- 
cession of  the  contracting  Western  par- 
ties, a  grant  to  the  Chinese. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  Japan  hav- 
ing had  recourse  to  a  war  with  China  in 
order  to  escape  an  uprising  at  home. 
This  is  a  fact  little  known  to  the  public 
of  those  countries  that  sympathize  with 
the  Reform  party  of  Japan  in  its  en- 
deavor to  reorganize  Japan's  institutions 
after  Western  models ;  but  it  is  well  es- 
tablished in  cabinet  circles  by  data  of  in- 
dubitable authenticity.  Japan  was  in  real 
danger  of  a  revolt  breaking  out  on  the 
part  of  the  Conservative  Japanese, 
against  the  Reform  Government,  and  the 
Government  evaded  it  by  turning  aside 
the  flood  of  popular  angry  passion  from 
itself  upon  China.  That  was  a  threat- 
ened revolt.  In  Korea  an  actual  revolt 
took  place.     And  for  the  same  reason, 
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hatred  of  reform,  in  this  latter  case  Jap- 
anese reforms.  The  incidents  show 
clearly  the  might  of  East  Asiatic  conserv- 
atism and  its  readiness  to  resort  to  ac- 
tive resistance,  but  they  have  been  disre- 
garded, as  the  lessons  involved  in  history 
generally  are.  The  recent  outbreak  in 
China  was  only  one  of  several  outbreaks 
that  have  occurred,  and  that  may  yet  be 
expected;  it  was  called  sudden,  unex- 
pected, unpredicted !  I  predicted  it  in  a 
public  speech,  and  over  and  over  again  in 
writing,  two  years  in  advance. 

England  has  been  two  centuries  and  a 
half  in  subjecting  India,  and  the  task  of 
subjugation  is  not  yet  completed.  He 
errs  and  errs  greatly  who  fancies  that  the 
mighty  Middle  Kingdom  will  come 
peacefully  and  quickly  under  new  gov- 
ernmental methods  and  popular  customs. 
The  Chinese  are  not  united  by  a  senti- 
ment of  patriotism,  such  as  we  under- 
stand. But  there  are  other  sentiments 
than  patriotism  that  bind  the  individuals 
of  nations  together.  And  of  these  senti- 
ments the  Chinese  possess  a  religion  three 
thousand  years  old,  and  social  traditions 
and  customs  almost  older  still  and  one 
with  their  marrow  and  blood. 

What  conceptions  obtain  any  way 
when  the  view  is  persisted  in  that  a  parti- 
tion of  China  must  come,  like  that  of 
Africa,  among  the  Powers  of  the  West- 
ern world?  German  journals  of  a  cer- 
tain order  talk  of  Germany  ultimately 
annexing  the  Province  of  Shantung,  in 
which  is  situated  the  port  of  Kiao-Chau. 
Now,  we  need  Kiao-Chau  for  a  coaling 
station,  and  do  well  to  hold  our  treaty 
rights  to  it.  But  the  Province  of  Shan- 
tung is  twice  the  size  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  and  contains  a  population  of 
twenty-three  million  souls  !  How,  pray, 
do  our  smart  journalists  propose  occupy- 
ing a  territory  of  this  extent,  teeming  as 
it  does  with  a  hostile  and  capable  foe? 
Reckoning  but  a  single  soldier  to  a  thou- 
sand Chinamen,  and  Germany  would 
need  a  corps  of  twenty-three  thousand 
men  just  to  garrison  the  province  in 
times  of  peace.  Could  German  tax-pay- 
ers support  the  outlay  of  money  and  men 
involved  in  such  an  undertaking  in  the 
Far  East,  or  would  they  support  it? 

The  presumntion  is  untenable.  Yet 
with  it  falls  of  itself  the  idea  of  annex- 
ing Shantung.  Germany's  true  interests 
in   China   with   its  organized,  intensely 


dense  population,  I  repeat  again,  are 
purely  of  an  economic,  commercial  kind. 

Another  point :  I  have  been  attacked 
from  many  sides  in  many  countries  for 
the  criticisms  that  I  have  had  the  courage 
to  express  concerning  religious  missions 
and  missionaries  in  China.  Those  criti- 
cisms are  based  on  the  experiences  of  a 
life  time  spent  in  Eastern  Asia,  many 
years  in  the  intimate,  authoritative  posi- 
tion of  a  diplomat. 

If  my  adversaries  would  quote  my  ut- 
terances fully  and  isolate  their  main 
points  with  fairness  it  should  be  seen 
that  my  objections  are  not  directed 
against  spreading  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
amongst  the  Chinese,  but  against  the 
manner  in  which  propaganda  is  too  often 
undertaken.  I  was  able  to  be  useful  to 
the  German-speaking  missionaries  of 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic  institutions, 
and  on  retiring  from  my  post  as  German 
Resident  in  Peking  seven  years  ago  I 
received  warm  words  of  thanks  for  my 
efforts  in  their  behalf.  And  whv  could 
I  do  this?  Because  the  Swiss-German 
missions  in  China,  and  Catholic  missions 
generally,  are  under  a  strong  discipline 
and  in  compact  organization,  so  that  the 
fanatic  zeal  of  individual  missionaries, 
whether  patriotic  or  religious,  is  con- 
strainable ;  while  the  persons  selected  to 
be  sent  out  as  propagandists  in  the  first 
place  appear  to  have  proceeded  from  a 
severer  and  more  discriminating  experi- 
ence than  in  the  case  of  the  missionarv 
representatives  of  English  and  American 
religious  bodies. 

Responsible  statesmen  in  America  and 
England  who  are  in  the  position  to  know 
the  true  facts  of  all  cases  can  be  quoted 
in  support  of  my  argument.  Secretary 
Olney  directed  the  American  Minister 
resident  at  Seoul,  in  January,  1896, 
to  advise  the  missionaries  to  limit 
themselves  austerely  to  missionary 
work,  instruction  in  schools,  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  the  care  of  souls  and 
of  the  sick ;  and,  where  this  advice  is 
not  enforced  by  the  directors  of  mission 
organizations,  it  needs  to  be  by  the  en- 
voys of  Governments  if  their  countries 
are  not  to  be  dragged  into  discomforting 
entanglements  with  the  East  Asiatics. 
The  English  Consul-General,  Mr.  Bvron 
Brenan,  proposes,  in  his  report  on  Eng- 
lish trade  with  China  in  1895,  to  interest 
British  missionaries  in  the  work  of  ex- 
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tending  British  trade  in  China.  Business 
men  of  a  certain  order  may  see  no  in- 
dignity in  turning  missionaries  to  such 
use ;  as  some  missionaries  see  no  harm 
apparently  in  turning  their  Gospel  mis- 
sion to  the  political  advantage  of  a  home 
State.  Lord  Salisbury  gently  com- 
mented in  1900  in  a  speech  on  the  fact 
that  missionaries  may  not  feel  nowadays 
as  in  ruder  centuries  that  they  take  their 
lives  in  their  hands ;  they  know  that  they 
take  the  lives  of  other  parties  (by  calling 
forth  indirectly  military  protection) .  Dr. 
Edkins  (in  "Religion  in  China")  at- 
tributes the  Taiping  Rebellion  to  mis- 
sionary work,  and  the  recent  Boxer 
troubles  have  been  claimed  to  be  the  out- 
come of  the  undermining  of  missionaries 
in  favor  of  Western  political  and  social 
ideas ;  two  uprisings  that  have  cost  the 
blood  of  millions  of  natives ! 

A  great  deal  more  universal  culture  is 
needed  in  the  persons  at  the  heads  of 
such  boards,  a  culture  with  less  one- 
sided theology  and  more  ready  intel- 
lectual sympathy.  Lord  Curzon  directs 
attention  (in  "  Problems  of  the  Far 
East  ")  to  this  want  in  missionaries  gen- 
erally, the  majority  of  whom  bear  an  in- 
appeasable  animosity  toward  every  na- 
tive Asiatic  religion  and  code  of  ethics, 
spurning  the  study  of  them,  without  con- 
sidering the  restraining  hold  the  belief  in 
them  mav  exercise  over  the  people. 

Lord  Curzon 's  book,  in  fact,  is  a  sup- 
port to  my  judgment  of  the  need  of  a 
discriminating  temperance  in  missionary 
zeal ;  and  if  voices  from  the  ranks  of  mis- 


sionaries themselves  are  desired  to  the 
same  effect  they  may  be  heard  in  the 
writings  of  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Candlin,  Rev. 
J.  Ross  and  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Cobhold. 

Not  the  quantity  of  missionaries  sent 
to  China  should  be  regarded,  but  the 
quality  of  the  men  sent.  Furthermore, 
these  should  be  established  for  the  next 
immediate  future  in  the  treaty  ports. 
The  missionaries  who  have  fled  from  out 
of  the  interior  have  either  left  converts 
behind  them  who  can  further  the  work 
of  conversion,  or  they  have  failed  to  do 
so,  which  is  a  proof  that  immense  sums 
of  money  have  been  contributed  at  home 
in  vain. 

A  restriction  of  missionaries  to  the 
treaty  ports  is  advisable  because  the 
measure  will  relieve  the  Powers  of  the 
need  of  continuing  to  wield  the  sword 
of  the  flesh,  and  will  give  the  Chinese 
people  time  for  recovering  calmness  of 
mind.  Stress  has  been  laid  for  so  long 
a  time  upon  the  one  admonition  of  Jesus 
to  his  Apostles  to  go  and  preach  the  Gos- 
pel that  his  further  orders  have  been 
quite  forgotten.  These  are  to  flee  into 
another  city  when  they  are  persecuted  in 
one  city  (Math.  X  10:23)  and  to  shake 
off*  the  dust  under  the  feet  for  a  testi- 
mony against  whosoever  shall  not  receive 
nor  hear  (Mark  6:  it).  The  advice  and 
divine  order  may  not  be  relished  by  the 
strenuous  Western  spirit  prevailing  in 
missionaries  and  home  laymen  alike : 
but  there  is  no  doubt  of  it  being  the  duty 
of  Governments  to  enforce  it. 

Bfrlin,  Germany 


The    Dead. 


By  George  Benson  Hewetson. 


LIFE  in  Whose  life  all  life  began, 
Thou   great   All-Wise,   Who   hast   de- 
creed 
Within  the  babe  shall  be  the  man, 
The  larger  life  within  the  seed. 


Who  sowed  the  aching  void  of  space 
With  dust  of  systems  yet  to  be, 

The  swiftness  of  whose  thunderous  race 
Centers  Omnipotent  in  Thee. 


Since  life  is  thus  from  less  to  more, 
Why  should  we  speak  with  sobbing  breath 

Of  those  not  lost  but  gone  before 
Into  that  larger  life  called  death  ! 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


Von    Brandt    and    the    Chinese    Situation. 

By  the  Hon.   George  F,   Seward. 

Fokmekly  United  States  Minister  to  China. 

HERR  M.  von  Brandt  went  to  the  East  they   have  encountered,  generally,  they 

about  1863,  on  the  staff  of  Baron  have  made  fifty  friends.     There  would 

Rehfues,  Consul  General  for  Ger-  seem  no  reason  why  they  should  be  rele- 

many  to  China  and  Japan.  Baron  Rehfues  gated  to  the  ports.     They  went  out  into 

became  Minister  to  China  a  little  later  the  interior  without  treaty  rights  to  do 

and  Herr  von  Brandt  Minister  to  Japan,  so,  but  with  the  consent  and  good  will  of 

The  former  returned  in  1875  and  Herr  the  Government  at  Peking  and  of  the 

von  Brandt  succeeded  him.     He  retired  provincial    administrations.     They    have 

from  China  about  1891  and  subsequently  acquired      property      and      established 

went  back  on  a  commercial  mission  to  churches.     It  is  not  known  that  the  Gov- 

the  Govenment,  which  was  not  success-  ernment  asks  that  they  be  relegated  to 

ful.     He  is  a  very  accomplished   man,  the  open  ports. 

has  great  intellectual  force  and  always  The   American  missionaries   at   large 

exhibited  in  both  countries  a  disposition  have  been  probably  the  most  judicious 

to  push  German  interests  to  the  front,  of  all.     They  have  not  looked  for  the 

He  retired   from  China  because  of  his  "  gun  boat  around  the  corner,"  but  have 

marriage  to  an  American  lady  after  his  relied    upon    spiritual    weapons.     It    is 

Government  had  refused  its  consent.     It  perhaps  due  measurably  to  home  prin- 

is  understood  that  his  very  long  expe-  ciples  that  this  has  been  so.     We  have 

rience  in  the  East  and  his  personal  quali-  no  established   church,   and  our   people 

ties  have  made  him  a  person  of  influence  of  different  denominations  have  no  re- 

since   his   retirement   with   the   German  liance  at  home  on  spiritual  weapons. 

Foreign  Office  and  Government.  Excepting    the    fact    that    from    the 

Herr  von  Brandt's  interview  is  notable  year    i860,    when    diplomatic    relations 

for  five  things:  its  tone,  which  is  mod-  with  China  began  at  Peking,  down  to 

erate;  its  veiled  criticism  of  the  mission-  1880    or    later,    matters    went    well    in 

aries;  its  suggestions  that  they  should  China,   altho   the   missionaries    were   in 

be  confined  to  the  treaty  ports ;  its  silence  those     years     planting     their     churches 

as  to  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  everywhere,  and  that  since  then  matters 

German  occupation   of   Kiao-Chau   and  have  been  going  badly,  a  different  solu- 

its  assertion  that  Germany  has  no  pur-  tion    of   the    causes    which   have   made 

pose  to  occupy  more  territory,  at  least  trouble  must  be  sought.     To  intelligent 

not  to  occupy  the  province  of  Shantung,  observers  the  causes  have  seemed  to  be 

in  which  Kiao-Chau  is  situated.  the  less  united  attitude  of  the  Legations 

As  respects  the  missionaries,  it  should  in  directions  making  for  good  will  and 
be  said  that  their  presence  in  China  nat-  peace,  the  searching  out  by  individual 
urally  disturbs  some  of  the  people  of  Ministers  of  ways  to  promote  the  corn- 
China.  Proselyting  would  most  always  mercial  interests  of  their  own  nationals, 
arouse  the  hostility  of  the  adherents  the  strife  for  concessions,  the  seizures  of 
of  the  system  of  religion  affected,  territory  under  pressure  of  threats  or  by 
Their  presence  otherwise  occasions  feel-  actual  occupation,  and  the  assertion  of 
ing  on  the  part  of  natives  who  are  un-  spheres  of  influence,  looking  to  the  par- 
used  to  foreigners  generally.  On  the  tition  of  China.  Germany,  with  its  new, 
other  hand,  the  missionaries  have  per-  rampant  commercial  spirit,  has  rather 
haps  been  more  notable  for  good  works  led  the  way  in  all  these  directions,  and 
than  for  proselyting  efforts.  They  have  perhaps  nothing  is  more  significent  in 
established  schools,  hospitals,  etc.,  and  Herr  von  Brandt's  interview  than  the 
have  won  the  good  will  of  the  com-  way  in  which  he  completely  ignores  the 
munities  where  they  work  in  a  very  re-  fact. 

markable  way.     Probably  for  one  enemy  What   is  wanted   is   a   return   to  the 
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earlier  policy  on  the  part  of  foreign  Gov- 
ernments, the  policy  of  helpfulness. 
This  implies  a  ready  acceptance  and 
constant  adhesion  to  the  idea  that  China 
belongs  to  the  Chinese,  and  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  territory  should  not  be 
disturbed.  China  strong,  made  strong 
in  this  way,  will  be  progressive.  Until 
strong  she  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
aught  but  seek  to  keep  things  as  they 
are  in  order  if  possible  to  avoid  opening 
ways  which  would  be  used  in  the  end  for 
aggressions  upon  her. 


As  to  German  designs  in  Shantung,  it 
is  to  be  said  that  the  German  nation  may 
well  hesitate  to  undertake  control.  But 
right  back  of  Shantung  is  Shansi,  with 
the  finest  coal  and  iron  fields  in  the 
world,  all  unused.  The  port  of  Kiao- 
chau  is  about  as  useless  a  place  for  com- 
merce or  for  a  naval  station  as  could 
be  found  in  all  China,  unless  there  is 
an  ulterior  design  on  Shansi.  If  that 
design  has  not  been  held  or  has  been 
abandoned  the  world  may  breathe  more 
freely. 

New  York  City. 


A    Child    of    the    Forest'' 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  STORY  OF  A  QUEEN'S  GIRLHOOD. 

By  Carmen  Sylva, 

Elizabeth,   Queen   of   Roumania. 


I  HAVE  very  often  been  asked  how  I 
came  to  take  the  name  of  Carmen 
Sylva  as  my  nom  de  plume. 

When  I  was  small  no  one  knew  much 
about  electricity,  and  there  were  no  tel- 
grams  at  all.  Then  all  the  news  was 
brought  by  messengers  on  horseback. 
All  at  once  in  the  middle  of  the  night  one 
would  hear  the  post-horn  sounding,  first 
quite  in  the  distance,  then  gradually 
drawing  nearer,  and  the  Estafette,  as  he 
was  called,  in  his  uniform  with  his  high 
yellow  hat  pulled  up  before  the  house, 
and  there  was  great  excitement,  espe- 
cially if  he  were  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
from  the  King.  For  those  letters  might 
not  be  kept  waiting ;  they  had  to  be  car- 
ried on  night  and  day  until  they  reached 
their  destination. 

There  were  hardly  any  lucifer  matches 
when  I  was  a  little  girl.  I  remember 
still  how  in  my  grandmother's  house 
there  was  a  little  machine  dipped  in  some 
liquid  on  which  one  pressed  to  make  a 
flame.  And  in  the  nursery  we  had 
neither  wax  nor  composite  candles,  those 
were  only  for  the  drawing  room.  We, 
however,  had  tallow  candles,  which  con- 
stantly required  trimming  with  the  snuff- 
ers, and  it  was  a  great  amusement  to  try 
to  snuff  the  light  without  extinguishing 
it. 

There  were  so  few  railways  at  that 
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time  that  I  have  traveled  almost  all  over 
Germany  with  horses.  I  had  a  little  tiny 
chair  fastened  high  up  in  the  window  of 
my  parents'  traveling  carriage,  so  that  I 
could  look  out  all  the  time,  and  then  I 
would  stretch  my  little  curly  head  out  of 
the  window,  and  call  to  the  postilion : 
"  Post-boy  !  blow  your  horn  !  "  And  then 
he  put  the  horn  to  his  lips  and  blew  a 
lively  tune.  When  the  horses  were  tired 
we  stopped  in  any  strange  place,  and 
changed  horses  and  postilion.  And  the 
new  postilion  always  had  a  new  tune  he 
could  play. 

When  my  mother  was  a  child  the  first 
steamer  was  seen  on  the  Rhine,  and 
those  who  had  not  yet  seen  it  refused  to 
believe  it,  and  said,  mockingly :  "  There 
will  be  steamers  going  on  land  next !  " 
They  thought  the  idea  too  absurd,  not 
knowing  how  soon  there  would  be  rail- 
ways everywhere. 

I  passed  my  childhood  in  the  forest 
amidst  the  loveliest  beech-forest-trees 
standing  far  higher  than  our  castle,  and 
growing  so  close  up  to  it  that  their  shad- 
ow fell  right  across  the  threshold. 
From  my  window  I  so  often  imitated  the 
cry  of  the  cuckoo  or  the  wood-pigeons 
that  they  would  fly  quite  near,  and  call 
louder  and  louder,  growing  quite  angry 
at  the  strange  bird. 

Sometimes  in  an  autumn  evening  we 
went  after  dusk  with  a  dark  lantern  into 
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the  woods  to  a  most  beautiful  spot,  from  And  the  twittering,  and  the  fluttering, 
which  in  the  day  time  there  was  the  love-  and  the  singing,  and  the  piping !       How 
liest  view,  to  hear  the  stags  bay.     It  is  pretty  it  all  was !     Many  of  them  I  knew 
the   most   impressive   sound — a   sort   of  quite  well.     I  could  tell  which  were  the 
deep   drawn   out   roar,   broken  by   fitful  more   impertinent   and   which   were   the 
starts — as  it  is  taken   up  by  one  fierce  more  timid  of  all  the  blackbirds,  thrushes, 
magnificent  creature  after  the  other,  and  linnets,   robins,  tomtits  and  finches,  and 
they  answer  one  another  defiantly  from  whatever    the    rest    of    them    might    be 
all  the  hillsides  round,  till  the  whole  for-  called.       How  they  pushed  one  another 
est  rings  with  the  challenge.     We  did  in  their  haste  to  peck  the  crumbs!       I 
not  speak,  we  hardly  dared  to  breathe,  gave    them    bread-and-butter,    too,    and 
and  the  lantern,  too,  had  to  be  muffled,  so  nuts  and  almonds.     Ah !  it  was  a  pretty 
that  the  moonbeams   falling  aslant   the  sight!      The    window    is    still    there    at 
boughs  and  bushes  alone  lighted  up  the  which  I  fed  them,  and  the  same  wild  vine 
scene.     It  was  almost  uncanny  to  hear  still  twines  itself  around  it,  altho  it  is 
the  mighty  voices  echoing  through  the  thirty  years  I  have  been  away, 
night,  and  if  they  came  too  near  I  some-  Now  it  can  be  imagined  how  much  the 
times  crept  a  little  closer  to  my  father's  forest  told  me,  especially  on  my  solitary 
side,  and  clutched  at  his    hand    in    the  walks.       The  storm-wind  was  a  special 
darkness,  lest  a  stag  should  bear  down  friend  of  mine.     When  it  made  the  oaks 
upon  me,  for  it  really  sounded  as  if  they  and  the  beeches  sway  and  groan,  sawing 
were  coming  straight  at  one  !     One  must  the  branches  asunder  till  they  came  crash- 
not  make  the   slightest   sound,   because  ing  down,  then  I  would  tie  my  little  hood 
the  stags  have  such  quick  hearing  they  over  my  brown  hair — it  was  not  white 
would  notice  it  in  the  midst  of  their  own  in  those  days — and  with  my  two  big  St. 
tremendous  baying,  and  then  they  would  Bernard  dogs  by  my  side  I  would  race 
stop  at  once  or  go  much  further  off.  through    the    forest,    avoiding    all    the 
In  autumn,  too,  both   hoot-owls  and  beaten  tracks  and  listen  to  its  voices.  For 
screech-owls    were    to    be    heard    close  the  forest  told  me  stories  all  the  time, 
round  the  castle  at  night,  and  often  when  The  forest  sang  the  songs  to  me  which  I 
a    little  owl   screeched   my   mother   has  wrote   down    afterward    at    home,   but 
come  running  into  the  nursery,  thinking  which  I  never  showed  to  any  one.  It  was 
it  was  one  of  us  children  crying.  our  secret,  the  wood's  and  mine !     We 
And  on  the  moonlight  nights  in  winter  kept  it  to  ourselves.     No  one  else  should 
the  hares  would   come  up  to  the  very  know  the  songs  we  sang  together,  we 
door,  and  sit  up  on  their  hind-legs  in  the  two,  for  no  one  else  would  understand 
snow  and  play  together.  them  as  we  did.     But  the  songs  poured 
The  squirrels,  too,  were  on  the  best  of  from  my  pen,  and  if  my  thoughts  do  but 
terms  with  us.     They  came  quite  near  go  back  to  the  woods,  again  they  come, 
because  they  were  so  inquisitive.     Once  like  a  far-off  greeting  from  my  child- 
one  of  them,  holding  a  nut  between  its  hood's  days. 

sharp,  little  teeth,  ran  right  up  against  How    often    have    I    flung   my    arms 

my  father,  and  when  it  saw  itself  re-  round  a  tree  to  embrace  it,  and  kissed 

fleeted  in  his  boot,  it  was  very  much  sur-  the  rough  bark,  for  if  my  fellow-crea- 

prised  and  stopped  for  a  long  time  to  tures  thought  me  too  wild  and  impetuous 

contemplate  itself  in  the  polished  leather,  the  forest  never  did.     The  trees  never 

But  at  last  my  father  made  a  little  move-  complained  that  my  young  arms  hugged 

ment,  and  it  turned  tail  and  fled  at  full  them   too  violently,  or  that   I   was   too 

speed  noisy  when  I  sang  my  songs  at  the  top 

Birds  I  had  by  hundreds  at  my  win-  of  my  voice.     For  I   could  never  think 

dows,  for  I  fed  them  through  the  whole  my  songs  to  myself  unsung.  I  sang  them 

winter.     For  that  reason  I  could  never  over  and  over  again,  hundreds  of  times, 

bear  to  have  a  caged  bird.  Had  I  not  the  and  always  to  new  melodies, 

whole  wood   full  of  birds  if  I  wanted  Flowers  I   scarcely  ever  gathered;   I 

any?     They  came  boldly  into  my  room,  am  much  too  fond  of  them,  and  should 

or  tapped  on  the  window-pane  outside  have  been  afraid  of  hurting  them.     And 

with  their  little  beaks  to  remind  me  of  then  the  flowers  also  talked  to  me ;  fox- 

my  duty,  if  they  found  nothing  to  eat.  gloves   that   were   almost   as   tall   as   I, 
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and  shepherd's  staff,  royal  taper  it  is 
called  in  Germany,  that  grew  to  twice 
my  hight,  with  its  broad  velvety  leaves, 
and  rich,  dead-gold  blossoms,  campan- 
ulas of  all  sizes — every  sort  of  flower, 
great  and  small,  down  to  the  tiny,  lit- 
tle blood-red  pimpernel.  I  still  know  the 
exact  spot  where  the  finest  specimens  of 
each  kind  grew. 

Then  there  were  ponds  in  the  middle 
of  the  wood,  that  looked  as  if  they  were 
little  pieces  cut  out  of  the  sky,  and  fitted 
into  the  ground  there. 

The  dead  leaves  had  a  special  music  of 
their  own,  as  they  crackled  beneath  my 
tread,  when  with  the  tip  of  my  toe  I 
made  them  fly  whirling  and  eddying  up 
into  the  air.  How  glorious  that  was! 
No  royal  mantle  ever  rustled  in  such 
fashion ;  but  then  this  was  the  mantle  of 
His  Majesty  the  Forest! 

Within  the  forest  the  ground  itself  has 
a  peculiar  tone,  it  almost  echoes  back, 
when  one  treads  firmly,  as  if  it  were  hol- 
low underneath.  This  made  me  wonder 
to  myself  what  might  not  be  living  down 
there.  And  I  lay  down  in  the  moss  to 
watch  the  ants  and  other  little  insects  at 
their  work.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  they 
all  knew  me.  Never  have  I  been  stung 
by  a  wasp  or  bee.  Even  in  the  very 
worst  summer  for  wasps,  when  in  lunch- 
ing out  of  doors  our  table  was  covered 
with  them,  and  every  one  else  was  stung, 
they  never  hurt  me.  The  blind-worms, 
too,  were  great  friends  of  mine.  If  one 
talks  to  them  in  a  low  voice,  they  lift 
their  heads  and  look  at  one  so  intelligent- 
ly with  their  bright,  little  golden  eyes. 
And  the  lovely  glow-worms!  How  of- 
ten, in  the  season  when  they  abound,  on 
our  way  home  through  the  forest  in  the 
evening,  after  some  long  excursion,  have 
I  picked  up  several  of  these  star-like  lit- 
tle creatures  and  placed  them  in  my 
hair.  They  flashed  and  sparkled  round 
my  head  in  the  days  when  I  possessed  no 
other  diadem,  and  never  has  one  made  of 
diamonds  pleased  me  so  well  as  that 
formed  by  these  living  jewels,  which  I  al- 
ways carefully  replaced  in  the  grass  be- 
fore they  lost  their  brilliancy.  For  if 
one  keeps  them  too  long  the  light  grows 
dim,  the  little  lamp  no  longer  burns.  I 
think  it  is  that  they  are  sad  at  being'  car- 
ried so  far  away,  for  their  lamp  is  noth- 
ing but  a  love-signal  which  they  light  to 
let  their  true-lover  know  where  his  little 


lady-love  is  to  be  found.  And  then  we* 
thoughtless  beings  carry  them  off,  and 
the  poor  true-lover  waits  and  waits  in 
vain  for  the  signal,  and  the  little  lady- 
love pines  away !  And  there  again  one 
sees  how  much  cleverer  such  little  creat- 
ures are  than  any  of  us.  It  took  men 
centuries  and  centuries  to  find  out  such 
a  light  as  this,  and  then  they  call  it  elec- 
tricity. These  little  insects  found  it  out 
by  love,  and  give  it  no  name  at  all ! 

I  have  lovely  woods  also  here  in  Rou- 
mania,  but  fir-trees  are  mixed  with  the 
other  trees,  and  there  are  no  lofty  spa- 
cious beech-avenues  like  the  aisles  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral  as  in  my  woods  beside 
the  Rhine.  And  quite  a  different  set  of 
wild  animals — bears,  lynxes,  chamois, 
eagles  and  moor-fowl — inhabit  these  for- 
ests. It  is  almost  another  world  here, 
but  very  beautiful,  nevertheless. 

I  was  once  laughed  at  for  saying  in 
one  of  my  stories  that  in  May  the  leaves 
of  the  beech  are  so  shining,  the  blue  sky 
is  reflected  in  them.  They  are  covered 
then  with  a  delicate  silvery  bloom,  and  if 
one  wants  to  paint  them,  one  must  put  on 
a  coating  of  gum-lac  to  obtain  the  same 
brilliant  effect.  Often  and  often  have  I 
observed  how  the  sky  was  mirrored  in 
the  young  beech  leaves. 

Then  what  enthusiasm  was  mine  at 
seeing  the  spendors  of  the  autumn  fo- 
liage reflected  in  the  Weidbach,  making 
the  whole  stream  run  liquid  gold.  Gold 
overhead,  gold  under  foot,  gold  every- 
where— but  not  the  gold  that  calls  forth 
human  greed.  This  gold  seemed  to  have 
a  pink  reflection,  a  roseate  haze,  so  that 
the  atmosphere  of  the  yellow  beech-wood 
was  actually  rose-colored.  And  how  de- 
licious it  all  smelt !  That  is  regal 
splendor  before  which  all  the  splendors 
of  a  court — rich  dresses,  blaze  of  jewels 
and  of  lights — turn  pale  and  fade!  I 
could  never  take  much  pleasure  in  pomp 
and  parade,  for  human  pomp  always 
seemed  to  me  so  unutterably  poor  and 
insignificant  beside  the  glories  of  God's 
own  halls  of  state,  raised  on  the  pillars 
of  the  stately  trees,  whose  ever  changing 
colors  adorn  them  continually  anew! 

I  must  not  forget  the  spiders'  webs.  I 
do  not  suppose  many  of  my  readers  have 
been  as  often  as  I  have  been  in  the  woods 
at  sunrise,  to  see  the  spiders'  webs  hung 
with  dew.  If  you  have  not  seen  that, 
then  you  have  never  seen  any  real  chains 
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of  diamonds!  No  ballroom  ever  held 
half  so  lovely  a  sight  as  a  spider's  web 
full  of  dewdrops,  sparkling  in  the  sun- 
light !  Every  delicate  little  thread,  how- 
ever fine,  is  spangled  with  diamonds,  that 
take  all  the  colors  of  a  prism,  as  they 
catch  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun. 

Instead  of  ropes  of  pearls  I  had  the 
whole  ground  at  my  feet  smothered  in 
lilies-of-the-valley.  Oh!  what  an  ex- 
quisite scent  they  gave  !  For  rubies  there 
were  the  young  leaves  of  the  copper- 
beech,  glowing  red  as  the  sun  shone 
through  them.  And,  as  for  emeralds, 
why,  the  whole  forest  was  full  of  them! 
No,  I  have  never  been  able  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  precious  stones,  because  they  are 
always  the  same — so  cold  and  lifeless! 
Flowers  are  much,  much  more  beautiful. 
And  when  I  saw  the  copper-beech  turn 
almost  black,  as  tho  it  draped  itself  in 
mourning  garments,  because  the  spring 
was  over,  and  then  when  it  grew  green 
again,  just  when  all  the  other  trees  were 
changing  to  red,  and  green,  and  yellow, 
ah  !  that  was  something  worth  living  for ! 

The  linden-tree  was  one  of  my  great 
favorites,  and  it  told  me  its  story  one 
day,  because  I  begged  so  to  hear  it. 

It  was  at  first  only  quite  an  ordinary 
tree ;  it  had  no  perfume,  its  leaves  were 
nothing  remarkable,  and  nobody  took  the 
slightest  notice  of  it.  So  it  begged  that 
God  would  take  pity  on  it,  and  endow  it 
with  some  special  gift  like  all  the  rest — 
some  having  lovelier  blossoms,  others 
stronger  fragrance,  some  leaves  that 
rustled  melodiously,  others  denser  shade, 
while  still  others  gave  refuge  to 
great  swarms  of  bees  or  birds.  Thus 
the  linden  tree  put  up  her  prayer,  telling 
her  wrongs.  And  God  listened  compas- 
sionately, saw  her  complaint  was  justi- 
fied and  made  answer :  "  'Tis  true,  my 
hand  has  been  perchance  more  sparing 
in  its  gifts  toward  thee  than  toward  thy 
sister  trees,  but  I  will  compensate  thee 
now.  Thou  shalt  henceforth  be  fra- 
grant, and  have  leaves  such  as  no  other 
tree  can  boast  of,  and  they  shall  rustle  to 
thy  heart's  content,  and  all  thy  branches 
shall  be  full  of  bees  and  birds,  and  all 
thou  couldst  wish  for  shall  be  granted 
thee,  because  thou  hast  borne  thy  home- 
liness uncomplainingly  so  many,  many 
years !  " 

And  in  that  self-same  night  the  angels 
came.     They  came  in  hosts,  all  round  the 


linden-tree.  First  they  took  the  leaves, 
and  pulled  at  them.  Each  angel  took  a 
separate  leaf  and  pulled  it  hard,  flutter- 
ing his  wings,  just  as  the  birds  pull 
when  they  want  to  tear  a  piece  of  wool 
out  from  a  hedge  or  a  hair  from  off  my 
head,  to  make  a  nice  soft  bed  for  their 
children  in  the  nest !  They  tug,  and  tug 
and  flutter  their  wings  and  make  the 
most  terrible  exertions.  Just  in  the 
same  way  did  the  little  angels  flutter, 
and  strive,  and  strain,  until  they  had 
drawn  the  leaves  out  to  thrice  their  for- 
mer size.  Then  they  took  their  paint 
brushes  and  paints — their  little  jars  of 
color  were  slung  round  their  waists,  and 
for  brushes  they  had  pulled  a  few 
feathers  from  the  birds'  tails — and  they 
set  to  work  to  silver  the  inside  of  the 
broad  leaves,  so  that  it  might  never  be 
gloomy  in  the  linden  shade.  The  effect 
was  splendid — on  the  one  side  the  soft, 
warm  green  and  underneath  the  delicate 
silver,  that  showed  itself  with  the  quiv- 
ering of  the  leaf  at  the  least  breath  of 
wind.  And  as  the  colors  the  angels  use 
are  good  and  lasting,  and  will  stand  the 
rain  and  the  roughest  weather,  they  re- 
main on  the  leaves  till  this  day.  After 
this  other  angels  came  and  stroked  the 
boughs  caressingly,  and  at  their  touch 
tender  little  blossoms  began  to  sprout 
everywhere.  Little  buds  that  made  no 
great  show  enveloped  in  their  long, 
green  sheaths,  but  when  they  opened 
such  an  exquisite  perfume  came  out,  it 
filled  the  whole  wood,  and  all  the  other 
trees  looked  at  one  another,  and  asked ; 
What  is  it  smells  so  good?  We  have 
never  smelt  anything  like  it  before! 
Not  even  the  wood  strawberries,  nor  the 
wild  thyme  smell  half  so  sweet." 

It  was  the  clustering  blossoms  of  the 
silver-linden  scenting  the  air.  Now 
when  the  birds  saw  the  widespreading 
shade,  so  cool  and  inviting,  they  came 
flying  in  great  numbers  to  nestle  in  it, 
and  sang  their  sweetest  songs.  Then 
the  bees  in  their  turn  perceived  that  there 
was  something  quite  peculiarly  fragrant 
about  this  tree,  and  they  came  by  thou- 
sands, and  sipped  and  sipped,  and  drew 
the  sweetest  honey  from  the  blossoms. 
And  whenever  the  sound  of  village 
church-bells  streamed  up  from  the  val- 
ley, the  tone  was  caught  and  held  fast 
within  the  leafy  dome,  forming  the  key- 
note to  the   trill  of  the  birds  and  the 
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humming  of  the  bees.       The  squirrels,  ing  my  first  story  at  eleven  years  of  age, 

too,  were  always  leaping  from  branch  to  and   my   first   play   at   fourteen.     But   I 

branch  and  from  bough  to  bough,  so  that  knew  quite  well  that  it  was  all  very  poor 

there  was  one  perpetual  round  of  mirth,  stuff !     Not  till  I  was  five-and-thirty  did 

and  song,  and  dancing  in  that  hospitable  I  let  anything  be  printed,  and  that  was 

shade.  only  because  so  many  people  took   the 

In  autumn  the  linden  leaves  turn  such  pains    to    copy    verses    from    my    scrap 

a  bright  yellow,  it  is  as  if  they  had  drunk  book  that  I   wanted  to  spare  them  the 

in  the  sunbeams,  to  make  the  birds  be-  trouble  and  simplify  matters.     After  a 

lieve  it  is  still  warm.     With  all  this  the  time  I  began  to  search  for  a  name  under 

linden-tree  became  the  richest  tree  in  all  which  I  could  hide  myself,  so  that  no- 

the  world.  And  as  it  lives  to  a  very  great  body  might  ever  suspect  who   I   really 

age — a  linden-tree  is  often   many  hun-  was.     One  morning  I  said  to  the  doctor : 

dreds  of  years  old — it  is  the  great  friend  "  I  want  a  very  pretty  poetic  name  to 

of  all  the  country-side.     Here  is  where  publish   under,   and   now   that   I   am   in 

the  village-folk  meet  to  rest,  and  chat,  Roumania  and  belong  to  a  Latin  people, 

and  smoke  their  pipes.     Here  is  where  it  must  be  a  Latin  name.     Yet  it  must 

games  are  played  and  songs  sung  and  have  something  in  it  to  recall  the  land  I 

counsel  held  and  sentence  passed.       The  came  from.     How  do  you  say  '  forest '  in 

village  linden-tree  is  held  by  all  the  peas-  Latin  ?  ' 

antry    in    high    esteem,    since    it   knows  "  The    forest   is    called    Silva — or,    as 

and  takes  part  in  all  their  concerns  both  some  write  it,  Sylva." 

sad  and  joyous.     Its    blossoms   furnish  "  That  is  charming !  And  what  do  you 

them  with  the  best  and  most  valuable  call  a  bird  ?  " 

honey,    and   its   thick   luxuriant    foliage  "  Avia." 

yields  the  surest  protection  from  the  rain  "  I  do  not  like  that.     It  is  not  pretty. 

— not  a   drop   can  penetrate   that   close  What  is  the  word  for  a  short  poem  or 

roof  of  leaves.  song?" 

I   have  had  somewhat  the   same  ex-  "  In  Latin  that  is  Carmen." 

perience  as  the  linden-tree.     As  a  child  I  I  clapped  my  hands  together.  "  I  have 

always  thought  I  was  not  so  good  as  the  my  name !     In  German  I  am  Waldge- 

others  and  not  so  well  loved,  because  I  sang,  the  Song  of  the   Woods,  and  in 

was  less  lovable.  And  how  I  prayed  that  Latin    that    is     Carmen     Sylvse.       But 

I  might  become  better  and  worthier  of  Sylvse  does  not  sound  like  a  real  name, 

being  loved,  and  that  God  would  also  so  we  must  take  a  trifling  liberty  with  it, 

grant  me  the  power  in  some  way  or  other  and  I  will  be  called  Carmen  Sylva !  " 

to  set  forth  his  praises,  because  my  heart  Since  then  I  resemble  the  linden-tree 

was  always  overflowing  with  thankful-  more  and  more.     Many  songsters  come 

ness  to  see  the  world  so  beautiful,  and  and  take  shelter  under  my  branches  and 

to    feel    myself    so    full    of    youthful  sing  beneath  my  roof,  and  the  bees  are 

strength.      And     there     in     secret     he  countless  who  work  in  my  house.     For 

planted  in  my  breast  the  power  of  song,  it  is  no  home  for  idlers ;  work  is  going  on 

But  at  first  I  did  not  understand  rightly  there  from  early  morn  till  evening,  my 

how  glorious   a  gift  God  had  given  to  bees  are  always  flying  in  and  out.     But 

me.     I  did  not  value  it  at  all — I  fancied  I  myself  begin  work  earlier  than  any  of 

every  one  could  do  just  the  same,  if  they  them,  for  winter  and  summer  I  am  up 

only  cared  to  try.     And  when  I  grew  before  the  sun  and  at  my  work.     Winter 

older,  and  saw  that  it  was  really  a  gift  and   summer  the  hand  that  writes  the 

bestowed  upon  me  from  on  High — then  stories  never  rests,  winter  and  summer 

I  became  still  more  afraid  to  speak  of  it,  my    busy    fingers    ply   the    shuttle   that 

lest  I  should  be  thought  vain  and  boast-  builds  the  groundwork  of  my  altar  lace 

ful.     I  did  not   even  dare  to  learn  the  or   guide   my   brushes,   painting   church 

rules  of  my  art,  nor  to  correct  mistakes  books  with  flowers  and  ornament.  Then 

that  I  had  made — I  felt  as  if  they  were  my  dearly  loved  flowers  are  brought  in 

scarcely   honest    and    sincere.     When    I  to  be  my  models,  and  I  talk  to  them, 

married  I  had  already  written   a  large  while  I  am  painting  them  upon  the  parch- 

volume  of  poems,  and  had  tried  my  hand  ment  leaves.     I  have  tried  every  means 

as  well  at  the  drama  and  at  prose — writ-  to  rouse  the  fiery  little  alpine  flower,  the 
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hawkweed,  somewhat  earlier,  but  all  in  So   I    will    content   myself   with   that 
vain,    the    obstinate    little    blossoms    re-  which  God  has  given  me,  and  as  many 
mained  tightly  shut,  and  I  had  to  await  singers   and   as   many   bees   as   possible 
their   small   ladyships'   pleasure   till    the  shall  rejoice  with  me  and  share  in  my 
sun   was   already   high   in   the   heavens,  work.     That  is  our  honey,  the  work  we 
Others,  such  as  the  sword-lilies,  open  so  know  how  to  perform.     Birds  can  make 
quickly,   I   could   hardly  make  sufficient  no  honey,  nor  ants  build  nests,  nor  bees 
haste  to  paint  them,   for   in  an   hour's  spin  fine  webs.     Each  one  must  accom- 
time  they  change  and  look  quite  differ-  plish  that  for  which  he  was  born  and 
ent.  praise  God  in  his  own  fashion.     For  it  is 
What  pleasure  the  young  beeches  have  not  alone  the  poets  and  singers  who  can 
often  given  me !     Once  as  I  was  walking  do  this — everything  one  does  must  be  to 
through  the  woods  in  May  time  I  found  the   praise   and   glory   of   God,   and    in 
the  whole  ground  thickly  covered  with  thankfulness  to  him  that  one  can  do  it. 
tiny  beech  seedlings.     There  they  were,  Woodsong,  Carmen  Sylva,  is  my  name 
crowded  together  with  their  two  broad  — the  name  under  which  I  hid  myself  so 
folded    leaves,  and  with    the    little    red  long,  and  if  to-day  I  come  forth  from 
stalk,  that  had  made  a    way   for  itself  that    shelter    that    was    like    the    broad 
through   the   dead   leaves   to   reach   the  leaves  of  the  silver-linden   spread  over 
earth,  and  on  the  top  of  each  the  little  me,  it  is  because  so  many  friends,  and  es- 
triangular  beech-nut  was  perched  like  a  pecially  dear  children,  have  asked  it  of 
small  three-cornered  hat.       Some  wore  me,  and  because  I  have  white  hair  now 
their  hats  quite  straight,  some  cocked  on  and  would  so  gladly  be  a  grandmother, 
one  side,  some  seemed  quite  firmly  fixed,  if  only  God  had  granted  me  that  bless- 
others  as  if  a  puff  of  wind  would  blow  ing.     I  must  e'en  be  all  children's  grand- 
them  away.     I  was  so  enchanted  I  pulled  mother,  and  never  refuse  them  anything 
up   several   carefully  by  the  roots,  and  they  ask.     The  Woodsong  is,  indeed,  for 
painted  a  whole  page  full  of  them  before  all  children,  if  they  will  only  listen  to  it, 
they  had  time  to  throw  off  their  jaunty  and    it    will    gladden    them    all    alike, 
little  hats.     Close  beside  them  some  baby  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor,  well  cared 
firs  had  shot  up,  too,  with  their  first  tiny  for    or  in  want,  whether  they  go  bare- 
little  five  fingers  folding  themselves  to-  foot  or  wear  boots  lined  with  costly  fur. 
gether  into  a  cap   with  plumes,   and   I  The  Woodsong  loves  all  alike  that  come 
painted  them  on  the  same  page,  so  there  to  her,  and  pours  out  her  whole  soul  for 
they  stand,  little  three-cornered  hats  and  their  delight.     And  her  white  hair  is  like 
plumed  caps,  side  by  side  in  my  illumi-  the  silver  lining  of  the  linden-leaves,  it 
nated  gospel-book,  and,  whenever  I  look  gives   a  bright  sheen  to  thoughts   that 
at  them,  I  fancy  that  they  talk  to  me,  were  otherwise  too  grave,  and  she  de- 
and  tell  me  stories  once  more.     For  the  sires  that  within  her  shadow  it  may  al- 
whole  time  I  was  painting  them    they  ways  be  light! 

told  me  stories,  each  one  prettier  than  the  What  is  it  then  to  be  a  queen,  if  it  is 

last,   of   wood   and   wold,    of   meadows  not  like  the  silver  linden-tree  to  cast  a 

and  of  bumble-bees.     One  day  as  I  was  protecting    shadow     over    the     world's 

painting  some  roses  on  a  black  marble  sweetest  songbirds,  to  offer  shelter  and 

slab  ten  bumble-bees  came  in  at  the  win-  refuge  to  all  those  whose  finely-wrought 

dow  and  plunged  into  the  roses,  and  one  workmanship  vies  with  the  spider's  skill, 

of  them  was  polite   enough  to  fly  to  a  to  be  the  providence  of  the  industrious 

painted  rose,  as  if  it  thought  honey  were  bees,  lest  they  perish  in  the  winter?     If 

to  be  had  there  also.     It  noticed,  how-  all  this  be  done,  then  indeed  may  life's 

ever,  very  quickly  that  it  smelt  of  tur-  autumn  be  as  sunny  as  that  golden  fo- 

pentine  and  oils,  and  it  could  not  carry  liage  which  seems  to  have  retained  the 

its  politeness  quite  so  far  as  to  pretend  to  whole  summer's  warmth  and  light  and 

revel  in  the  horrid  smell !     I  painted  it  to  radiate  it  forth  again, 

into  the  calyx  of  a  lily,  and  have  thus  But  it    is   harder    for    poor    Carmen 

preserved  the  portrait  of  the  polite  bee,  Sylva  than   for  any  other  silver-linden, 

that   pretended   to   be    deceived   by   my  For  God  had  once  given  her  the  loveliest 

roses,  and  to  think  that  they  also  con-  song  of  all,  and  then  he  took  it  away 

tuined  honey!  from  her  again,  because  he  wanted  it  in 
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his  own  heaven.  That  song  was  her 
only  child,  a  little  girl  whose  name  was 
Marie,  but  who  called  herself  Itty,  when 
she  was  so  small  that  she  could  not  yet 
say  Little,  and  so  the  name  Itty  clung  to 
her.  She  glided  about  like  a  little  fairy, 
as  if  she  had  had  wings  the  whole  of  her 
short  life  long,  she  said  the  sweetest 
things,  she  would  throw  herself  on  the 
earth  to  kiss  the  sunbeams ;  she  loved  the 
l  rees,  and  the  flowers,  and  the  water ; 
she  danced  along  the  steepest  mountain 
paths  as  if  there  were  no  danger,  no 
precipice  below.  And  if  ever  I  were 
sad,  she  sprang  up  behind  me  in  the  big 
armchair  and  turned  my  face  round  to 
her  and  looked  in  my  eyes  to  ask :  "  Are 
you  not  happy,  mamma  ?  " 

But  God  called  her  back  to  heaven,  be- 
cause the  little  angel  was  missing  there, 


which  he  had  lent  for  a  short  while  to 
earth,  and  it  seemed  to  the  poor  linden- 
tree  as  if  it  stood  there  desolate,  and  as 
if  there  were  no  voice  to  be  heard  in  its 
1  nanches  and  no  honey  to  be  found  in  its 
blossoms,  and  as  if  the  sky  had  suddenly 
darkened  overhead,  and  the  sun  gave  no 
more  warmth. 

But,  years  afterward,  all  at  once,  a  soft 
murmur  penetrated  the  sorrowing  tree 
and  stirred  it  to  the  very  core,  and  then 
the  sky  grew  bright  again,  and  the  birds 
sang  once  more  and  the  dried  blossoms 
filled  with  honey.  For  it  was  the  voice 
of  Song  and  Story — the  nearest  ap- 
proach this  world  can  offer  for  the  voice 
of  Itty — consoling  and  gladdening  the 
heart  by  endeavoring  to  give  comfort 
and  joy  to  others. 

Castle  Pelesch  Sinaia,  Roumania. 


Is    a    Christian    Theater    Possible? 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  M.   Sheldon, 

Author  of  "In  His  Steps,"  Etc. 


BY  Christian  theater  I  mean  an  insti- 
tution distinctively  and  of  set  pur- 
pose organized  to  represent  only 
those  plays  which  would  be  regarded  as 
Christian  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word — 
not  necessarily  what  would  be  called  "  re- 
ligious "  plays,  but  plays  as  clean  and 
sweet  and  wholesome  as  anything  to  be 
found  in  the  clean,  sweet  and  wholesome 
lives  of  the  best  Christian  men  and  wom- 
en in  the  world.  And  by  Christian  thea- 
ter I  would  mean  also  a  theater  owned 
and  controlled  entirely  by  Christian  peo- 
ple, as  much  so  as  any  church  organiza- 
tion. In  addition  to  all  that,  I  would 
mean  also  by  Christian  theater  an  insti- 
tution in  which  all  the  actors  and  ac- 
tresses were  decidedly  and  positively 
Christian  men  and  women. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  begging  the  ques- 
tion to  ask  if  such  a  theater  is  possible, 
in  reference  to  a  protest  which  might  im- 
mediately be  made  by  the  present  theater 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  already  to  a  large  ex- 
tent Christian.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  of 
course,  that  there  are  no  Christian  plays 
or  acting  to-day ;  far  less  to  say  that  there 
are  no  Christian  men  and  women  in  the 
profession  of  acting.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
we  do  not  have  such  a  theater,  or  such 


plays,  as  would  be  truly  characterized  by 
what  has  already  been  said. 

Can  we  have  such  a  theater,  can  we 
have  such  plays? 

The  histrionic  passion  of  the  human 
race  seems  to  be  born  with  it,  If  we  take 
for  granted  that  this  desire  to  picture  life 
upon  the  stage  is  a  desire  that  will  always 
continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  human  be- 
ing's life,  it  is  certainly  worth  while  for 
us  to  consider  whether  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  inborn  desire  the  Christian 
world  might  not  consider  the  great  possi- 
bility of  using  this  opportunity  for  the 
presentation  of  absolutely  Christian  act- 
ing of  Christian  themes.  The  character 
of  present-day  plays,  as  actually  put  upon 
the  stage,  calls  for  at  least  a  fair-minded 
criticism,  and  it  seems  to  me  only  fair  for 
one  who  has  attempted  to  reach  an  honest 
conclusion  in  the  matter  to  take  just  what 
we  find  to-day  and  compare  it  with  what 
ought  to  be.  After  several  weeks'  exam- 
ination of  the  regular  plays  presented  to 
the  public  in  a  great  many  of  the  largest 
cities  in  this  country,  I  have  found  some- 
thing like  the  following  to  be  true  of  the 
number  and  character  of  plays  constantly 
presented  to  the  public. 

For  example,  the  New  York  papers,  at 
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the  opening  of  the  theater-going  season, 
a  few  months  ago,  contained  for  several 
days  the  advertisements  of  about  thirty 
different  theatrical  representations  in 
New  York.  Out  of  that  entire  number, 
by  careful  analysis  of  the  plays,  as  given 
by  the  theatrical  critics  and  by  personal 
interviews  with  those  who  attended  the 
plays,  eleven  might  fairly  be  called  at 
least  nominally  Christian,  in  the  sense 
that  nothing  immoral  or  vicious  could  be 
seen  or  heard.  Five,  possibly,  out  of  the 
thirty-two,  could  be  called  doubtful,  and 
the  remaining  sixteen  contained  either 
sights  or  sounds  which  were  absolutely 
harmful  to  the  moral  life  of  those  who  at- 
tended them.  It  might  safely  be  said, 
also,  concerning  these  sixteen  different 
theatrical  representations,  that  those 
which  contained  indecent  scenes  or  im- 
moral dialogue  were  the  plays  which 
were  most  largely  attended  by  young  peo- 
ple, especially  by  young  men.  One  illus- 
tration will  answer  for  hundreds  like  it. 

For  example,  here  is  the  editorial  com- 
ment on  a  play  of  doubtful  character,  as 
given  in  a  large  city  in  New  England  this 
season : 

"  The  play  is  an  attempt,  and,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, a  successful  attempt,  to  excite  the  pru- 
riency of  humanity  by  turning  decency  into 
indecency,  to  make  a  scoff  at  morality,  and  to 
show  up  all  mankind  and  all  womankind  as 
moral  only  skin  deep,  or,  rather,  as  wearing 
merely  the  mask  of  morality.  It  is  very  funny ; 
it  is  acted  wonderfully  well;  but  it  is  founded 
upon  false  artistic  premises  in  that  its  object 
is  shown  badly,  even  brutally,  from  first  to 
last;  and  it  is  not  nice — in  fact,  it  is  distinct- 
ively lewd.  As  has  been  said,  the  acting  last 
night  was  excellent." 

This  editorial  comment,  which  damned 
a  play  in  one  breath  and  praised  the  act- 
ing in  another,  was  supplemented  by  a 
large  and  attractive  advertisement  of  the 
play  itself  in  a  near  column,  and  the  next 
night,  according  to  newspaper  report, 
that  particular  play  was  thronged  by 
great  crowds  of  young  men. 

If  this  were  a  single  instance  of  the  de- 
moralizing tendencies  of  the  stage  to-day, 
it  would  simply  call  for  the  same  atten- 
tion which  should  be  given  to  anything 
hypocritical  or  un-Christian  to  be  found 
in  the  Church  or  in  any  Christian  organ- 
ization. But  when  the  same  thing  is  du- 
plicated over  and  over  again,  night  after 
night,  in  nearly  all  our  great  cities,  it  can- 


not be  called  an  exception ;  and  after  sev- 
eral years  of  observation,  if  the  papers 
themselves  can  be  trusted  in  their  com- 
ments upon  the  plays  which  have  the 
largest  and  most  continuous  successes  in 
the  great  cities,  one  is  pardoned  for  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  thousands  of 
our  young  men  and  women  are  being  de- 
moralized every  year  by  such  plays. 

For  example,  here  is  the  synopsis  of  a 
play  recently  given  in  New  York,  to 
which  the  theatrical  critics  devoted  much 
attention,  and  which  they  pronounced  in 
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many  instances  to  be  capital  from  a  dra- 
matic point  of  view : 

"  It  is  a  bleak,  snowy  day  in  London  when 
the  curtain  rises,  and  the  duchess  has  just 
alighted  from  her  carriage  with  the  Bishop. 
At  the  stroke  of  noon  she  falls  in  a  dead  faint. 
The  stage  is  darkened  for  a  moment,  then  in 
a  second  scene  the  woman's  past  is  revealed. 
She  had  been  the  wife  of  a  stockman  of 
Queensland.  Just  as  she  was  on  the  point  of 
running  away  with  her  lover,  a  duke's  remote 
heir,  the  couple  were  discovered  by  the  hus- 
band. A  duel  is  decided  on.  The  duke's  heir 
has  the  first  shot.  He  fires  in  the  air.  It  is 
now  the  stockman's  turn.  He  pauses  to  enjoy 
the  moment.  He  sneeringly  hands  a  paper  to 
his  intended  victim.  To  be  brief,  the  victim 
discovers  from  the  paper  that  the  duke  is  dead, 
that  he  has  the  title  and  fortune,  and  he  is 
doomed  to  die  !  Short  shrift  is  allowed  him. 
h  is  the  turn  of  the  betrayed  husband.  As  he 
lifts  his  pistol,  the  wife  shoots  him  from  be- 
hind.    The  vision  passes  away,  and  again  you 
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see  the  duchess  stretched  in  the  snow  before 
the  ducal  mansion,  dying.  You  recognize  it  is 
clever — you  arc  not  sure,  however,  you  like  it. 
You  only  know  you  have  gone  through  half  an 
hour  of  such  extreme  attention  that  it  has 
passed  like  ten  minutes.  The  male  mind  en- 
joyed it;  the  feminine  was  in  a  condition  of 
shock,  if  not  absolutely  horrified.  The  acting 
was  sufficiently  vivid  and  realistic  to  bring  out 
the  points  of  the  play." 

Now,  it  seems  altogether  fair  for  the 
Christian  man  or  woman  to  question  the 
use  of  such  themes  for  stage  presentation 
— infidelity  in  the  family  life,  duels,  re- 
venge. Is  there  nothing  better  than  all 
this  which  could  command  attention  by 
taking  out  of  real  human  life  the  strug- 
gle of  character  toward  better  things? 
I  do  not  say  there  are  no  such  things  on 
the  stage.  There  are.  But  they  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  question  is  now  being  asked,  What 
shall  be  the  attitude  of  the  Church  to- 
ward the  theater?  May  I  be  allowed  to 
say  a  word  which  may  seem  to  be  entire- 
ly personal,  but  the  whole  subject  is  one 
that  has  such  a  public  interest  that  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  apart  from  my  own 
personal  relation  to  it. 

I  have  been  asked  repeatedly  during 
the  past  two  years  by  playwrights  and 
managers  to  put  "  In  His  Steps,"  and 
other  stories  which  were  written  for  my 
Christian  young  people,  upon  the  stage. 
In  some  instances  the  managers  have 
pleaded  the  need  of  good  Christian  plays 
to  offset  those  which  were  bad,  and  have 
said  frankly  that  if  Christian  people 
would  not  allow  the  best  Christian  stories 
to  be  staged,  Christians  were  not  justified 
in  uttering  protest  against  the  other  kind. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  I  will  say  to 
the  credit  of  the  one  or  two,  at  least,  of 
the  theatrical  managers,  they  announced 
their  desire  not  simply  to  make  money 
from  a  possible  presentation  of  what  was 
already  popular  in  book  form,  but  to  turn 
a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  it  into  channels 
of  philanthropy.  In  every  other  instance 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  anything 
else  was  intended  except  the  possibility 
of  large  financial  returns,  without  any 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  story  itself. 
The  whole  question  of  the  theater, 
however,  has  raised  in  my  mind  the  possi- 
bility of  a  school  for  Christian  actors 
and  for  Christian  playwrights,  and  Chris- 
tian managers — in  other  words,    a    dis- 


tinctively Christian  theater,  where  men 
and  women  of  consecrated,  devout,  ear- 
nest Christian  character  would  act  only 
good  plays.  Humor  that  is  sweet  and 
wholesome  is  as  much  a  part  of  life  as 
tragedy  ;  and  if  it  is  true,  as  most  theaters 
confess,  that  the  majority  of  theater- 
goers, especially  among  the  young  people, 
go  to  the  play  to  be  entertained  and 
amused,  then  it  would  be  true  in  a  Chris- 
tian theater  that  plays  written  for  the 
purpose  of  making  people  laugh,  in  send- 
ing them  away  with  sweet  and  wholesome 
images  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard 
among  things  that  were  funny,  would  be 
a  distinctively  Christian  thing  to  do  for 
large  numbers  of  people  who  often  grow 
very  tired  and  weary  in  the  great  strug- 
gle for  existence  in  the  great  cities  and 
need  the  rest  and  refreshment  that  come 
from  wholesome  fun. 

I  cannot  answer  exhaustively  my  own 
question,  Is  a  Christian  theater  possible? 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  see  anything 
impossible  in  men  and  women  being 
trained,  in  the  future,  some  time,  to  exer- 
cise their  histrionic  gifts  for  the  purpose 
of  making  life  sweeter,  happier,  stronger, 
and  distinctly  Christian. 

At  present  I  am  one  of  a  good  many 
ministers  who  cannot  with  safety  to  their 
own  people,  and  their  influence  over 
them,  attend  the  theater  at  all,  and  while 
not  condemning  it  absolutely,  and  while 
not  calling  all  its  work  bad  or  demoral- 
izing, I  am  not  able  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  at  least  half  the  plays  which 
are  at  present  put  upon  the  stage  in  the 
great  cities  are  not  helpful  to  the  Chris- 
tian life  of  those  who  attend  them.  I  do 
not  see  any  prospect  of  a  change  for  the 
better  until  we  have  established  a  school 
for  Christian  acting,  or  even  founded  a 
theater,  which  shall  be  as  distinctively 
Christian  in  its  purpose,  in  its  financial 
management,  and  in  its  entire  life,  as  the 
most  Christian  home  or  church  that  we 
now  possess.  That  this  is  within  the  reach 
of  possibility  I  believe,  because  I  believe  in 
the  elevating  power  of  Christianity  over 
all  things  that  belong  to  humanity.  The 
histrionic  passion  is  a  part  of  life.  If  it 
can  be  ministered  to  through  a  Christian 
channel  there  is  no  telling  what  wonder- 
ful impulses  might  be  set  in  motion,  or 
what  influences  upon  conduct  and  char- 
acter might  be  permanently  established. 

Topeka,  Kansas. 
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A   Mysterious  Novel.* 

What  Mr.  Henry  James  accomplishes 
is  never  very  impressive,  but  the  manner 
of  his  doing  is  the  chief  thing.  In  this 
particular  volume  apparently  his  pur- 
pose is  to  demonstrate  a  theory  of  art 
rather  than  to  relate  a  story. 

No  events  are  recorded,  but  the  devel- 
opment takes  place  during  two  days  at 
"  Newmarch,"  where  a  house  party  is  in 
progress.  Among  the  guests  is  a  sort  of 
refined  Sherlock  Holmes  with  a  rat  ter- 
rier's nose  for  scandal.  He  begins  his  in- 
vestigations with  the  impression  that 
certain  people  present  have  tapped  the 
"  Sacred  Founts  "  of  passion  and  vitality 
in  some  other  people  probably  present, 
but  to  be  identified.  The  fortunate  ones 
are  recognized  by  their  supernatural  bril- 
liance and  gross  selfishness,  while  the 
victims  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  case  of 
the  doomed  spirits  described  in  "  Va- 
thek,"  wandering  with  hearts  of  quiver- 
ing flames  in  terrible  silence  through  the 
firelit  gloom.  But  without  developing 
these  tragic  possibilities  further  than  to 
comment  upon  them  the  author  unexpect- 
edly presses  his  people  back  into  normal 
relations.  Everybody,  except  one  man, 
who  has  been  drained  dry,  regains  the  use 
of  his  own  fountain  and  is  confined  to 
that  source.  No  explanation  is  ever  given 
of  the  mystery  which  underlies  the  re- 
turn, tho  the  Sherlock  Holmes  wags  his 
tail  upon  the  scent  of  it  throughout  the 
volume. 

The  situations  are  in  fact  merely 
posts  upon  which  the  author  hangs 
his  literary  decorations.  And  the  ques- 
tion is  why  he  affects  a  vagueness  so  rep- 
rehensible in  the  average  writer  of  fiction. 
He  shows  Browning's  density  without 
having  Browning's  excuse  for  being  ob- 
scure. He  kicks  up  too  much  literary 
dust  for  the  size  of  his  caravan.  He  works 
with  his  back  to  the  reader  and  does  not 
really  care  whether  anybody  looks  on  to 
admire  the  performance  or  not.  With  him 
it  is  like  a  game  of  solitaire;  he  is  ab- 
sorbed  in   working  out  his  own  theory 

*The  Sacrkd  Fount.     By  Henry  James.    Charles  Scrib- 
ncr's  Sons,  New  York.    $1.50. 


with  the  little  pin  point  of  his  genius,  and 
more  particularly  for  his  own  satisfac- 
tion. Usually  an  author  will  give  the 
reader  the  benefit  of  his  "  bull's  eye  "  as 
they  advance  together  through  the  dark 
mazes  of  the  plot;  but,  either  because  he 
has  no  plot  to  disclose  or  because  he  con- 
siders a  "  bull's  eye "  lantern  an  East 
Side  vulgarity,  Henry  James  leaves  his 
stumbling  reader  to  follow  as  best  he  can. 
He  never  gives  him  a  friendly  tip  in  an 
"  aside  "  when  his  people  fall  to  dis- 
cussing important  secrets  beyond  the 
range  of  his  information.  After  the  way 
we  have  enjoyed  the  confidences  of  such 
as  Scott  and  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  of  re- 
cent writers  even,  this  refusal  to  recog- 
nize us  on  the  part  of  Mr.  James  is  mor- 
tifying. 

The  story,  such  as  it  is,  advances  more 
through  telepathy  than  by  conversation 
or  narrative  forms.  The  characters  sit 
with  their  backs  to  each  other  while  rich 
glooms  intervene,  and  feel  what  the  other 
thinks.  And  the  author  understands  too 
well  the  pit  from  which  we  are  digged. 
Spirituality  can  never  grow  above  his 
carnal  suspicions.  He  holds  his  people  re- 
morselessly down  to  the  flesh.  Their  con- 
victions are  social  and  secular  rather  than 
ethical.  His  men  only  show  their  shirt 
fronts,  and  once  in  a  long  while  we  may 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  lady's  ankles,  but 
of  their  souls,  never  a  hint.  Not  having 
the  genius  necessary  for  dealing  with 
these  high  things,  it  is  consummate  art 
not  to  call  attention  to  them.  He  merely 
bows  in  graceful  acknowledgment  when 
he  appropriates  our  religious  parapher- 
nalia to  offset  the  "  pagan  piety  "  of  his 
women. 

His  manner  to  all  his  characters  is  that 
of  the  tempter.  He  consistently  appeals 
to  the  worse  motives  in  the  class  of  men 
with  which  he  deals.  His  art  consists  in 
portraying  their  struggles  against  his  so- 
licitations. Balancing  his  heroines  one 
at  a  time  anywhere  upon  a  little  project- 
ing sentence,  he  offers  them  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth  to  jump  off  into  some- 
thing guilty.  But  they  have  been  too  well 
bred  to  compromise  themselves.     With 
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their  heads  on  one  side  they  only  enjoy 
the  possibilities  involved,  then  bow- 
naively  and  shake  an  accusing  finger  at 
him  as  they  step  back  and  down  into  the 
commonplace,  which  must  be  provoking 
after  the  pains  he  has  been  at  to  arrange 
the  scenic  effect  for  their  fall. 

In  the  end  the  reader  is  left  to  his  own 
confusion.  And  if  he  has  not  kept  up 
with  the  author's  rapid  process  of  deduc- 
tion and  elimination  he  is  indeed  con- 
fused. The  truth  is,  Mr.  James  has  done 
nearly  everything  that  we  condemn  in 
other  writers,  not  stupidly,  but  graceful- 
ly, with  the  audacity  of  a  man  who  chal- 
lenges every  standard  of  excellence 
that  does  not  conform  to  his  own.  But 
we  predict  that  "  The  Sacred  Fount " 
will  have  more  purchasers  than  readers. 
People  are  not  so  much  interested  in  the 
science  relating  to  the  way  a  story  ought 
to  be  told  as  they  are  in  the  narrative  it- 
self. 

& 

Roger  Ludlow  * 

This  volume  comes  out  as  the  long  de- 
layed reparation  due  to  a  somewhat  ob- 
scured and  damaged  reputation.  Roger 
Ludlow  was  born  in  the  English  Dorches- 
ter in  1590,  of  a  good  family,  and  trained 
as  a  lawyer.  He  came  to  Boston  in  1630 
and  was  deputy  governor  in  1634.  Per- 
sonal disappointments  led  him  to  join  the 
Connecticut  colony  under  Hooker.  In 
Connecticut  his  legal  training  and  abili- 
ties brought  him  again  to  the  front.  He 
took  a  distinguished  part  in  drafting  the 
constitution  of  the  colony,  which  has  be- 
come so  famous  as  the  first  written  con- 
stitution of  1639,  and  as  the  pioneer  as- 
sertion of  the  great  principles  of  demo- 
cratic society.  The  honor  of  this  work 
Ludlow  shares  to  a  certain  extent  with 
others,  particularly  with  Hooker,  who 
was  the  leading  and  commanding  spirit 
in  the  movement,  and  whose  ideas  gave 
democratic  society  a  development  in  Con- 
necticut which  has  controlled  the  whole 
subsequent  political  development  of  this 
country.  "  The  Body  of  Laws,"  framed 
under  this  constitution,  was  more  ex- 
clusively Ludlow's  work.  His  other  pub- 
lic services  to  the  colony  were  numerous 

*  Roger  Ludlow,  The  Colonial  Lawmaker.      By  John 
M.  Taylor.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.00. 


and  important.  Unfortunately  his  bold 
and  energetic  action  in  defense  of  Fair- 
field against  the  Indians  and  Dutch 
called  out  opposition  and  judicial  prose- 
cution, especially  in  the  colony  of  New 
Haven.  All  this,  acting  on  a  suspicious, 
irascible,  morbid  and  ambitious  nature, 
operated  to  make  him  the  great  example 
in  those  early  colonial  times  of  what  has 
been  better  known  since  as  the  political 
"  sorehead  "  and  clouded  what  otherwise 
might  have  been  a  great  name.  At  all 
events  Ludlow  left  Connecticut  in  deeper 
disgust  than  that  which  drove  him  from 
Massachusetts.  So  far  as  the  colonies 
were  concerned,  he  dropped  into  oblivion 
from  which  he  has  not  been  rescued  un- 
til the  present  time.  So  good  an  authority 
as  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biogra- 
phy, edited  by  James  Grant  Wilson  and 
John  Fiske,  says  of  him  that  he  died  in 
Virginia,  where  he  lived  in  such  obscur- 
ity that  the  time  of  his  death  and  place  of 
burial  are  unknown. 

Some  Connecticut  explorers  of  the  ear- 
ly history  of  the  State  have  at  last  pene- 
trated this  obscurity  and  learned  that  it 
was  something  very  different  from  what 
was  supposed.  Mr.  Taylor  has  carried 
the  investigations  yet  further  and  with  a 
pains  which  does  him  infinite  credit  as  a 
student  of  American  history  and  as  a  citi- 
zen. It  is  now  shown  that  tho  Ludlow 
went  to  Virginia  on  a  visit  to  a  brother 
who  had  made  himself  a  man  of  property 
and  influence  in  the  colony,  he  did 
not  remain  there,  and  much  less  die 
there.  He  went  to  England  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Lord  Protector  Crom- 
well, who  appointed  him  to  an  important 
and  lucrative  office  in  Ireland,  which  he 
held  till  the  reins  dropped  from  the  weak 
hands  of  Richard,  his  son,  and  afterward 
died  at  a  good  old  age  and  highly  respect- 
ed, at  Dublin.  This  episode  in  his  life 
is  important,  as  it  appears  that  Ludlow 
was  one  of  the  very  few  New  England 
colonists  Cromwell  was  able  to  tempt 
back  to  their  native  country  by  the  in- 
ducements he  was  offering  them  to  aban- 
don New  England  and  build  up  a  Puri- 
tan society  in  Ireland. 

This  is  the  extremely  interesting  his- 
tory Mr.  Taylor  has  to  develop  in  his 
monograph.  He  does  it  with  scholarly 
ability,  tho  with  some  needless  flings  at 
Cotton  Mather,  which  would  have  to  be 
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very  much  modified  should  he  ever  study  ourselves  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
the  part  taken  by  Mather  in  the  small-pox  one  thing  needful  is  to  put  away  most 
panic,  his  repressive  influence  on  the  that  was  achieved  and  believed  in  the 
witchcraft  mania,  or  the  small  reason  middle  ages  and  during  the  renaissance, 
there  is  for  believing  that  he  was  present  and,  while  pushing  forward  fearlessly  in 
at  the  execution  of  George  Burroughs,  the  path  that  is  distinctly  modern,  to  re- 
Mr.  Taylor  has  given  a  picturesque  vital-  gain  and  carry  with  us  the  best  of  a  still 
ity  to  his  investigations  from  the  first.  It  older  age.  As  we  progress  we  of  neces- 
is  a  wonderfully  fine  glimpse  into  the  in-  sity  drag  an  ever-lengthening  chain  be- 
ner  life  of  the  times.  It  measures  the  bind  us;  we  are  every  day  confronted 
Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan  at  their  full  stat-  more  imperatively  by  the  need  of  re- 
tire, faults  and  all.  It  brings  the  Indian  jecting  the  past  altogether,  with  both  its 
and  the  Dutch  into  the  perils  of  the  colo-  good  and  its  outworn,  or  of  selecting 
ny,  and  shows  the  large  enterprise  there  more  definitely  what  traditions  to  retain, 
was  going  on  for  large  men  to  engage  in,  To  reject  completely  is  mere  folly;  the 
and  it  winds  up  with  an  earnest  and  elo-  labor  of  the  last  century  was  largely  to 
quentplea  (which  a  bird  of  the  air  whis-  accumulate  knowledge  and  to  lay  bare 
pers  is  the  final  motive  of  the  book)  that  the  world's  history  with  impartial  lnclu- 
Roger  Ludlow's  name  be  "enrolled  in  siveness;  the  wisdom  of  our  present  m- 
the  capitol  "  at  Hartford,  on  the  same  tellectual  leaders  must  be  shown  by  their 
shield  of  fame  with  Hooker,  Davenport,  discrimination  in  emphasizing  what  is 
Roger  Sherman  and  Trumbull.  permanently    valuable    and    worthy    of 

^  preservation  and  imitation. 

For  this  reason  we  welcome  Mr.  Tay- 

Classical  and   Medieval   Ideals  *  lor's  volume  as  a  work,  in  the  main,  of 

-.,      ~             .        ,  „         ...  real  utility — of  the  greater  utility  because 

Mr.  Taylor  has  followed    his    two  it  ig  wHtten  in  a  st  le  vivacious  enough 

volumes  on  Ancient  Ideals  with  an  ad-  tQ  wi      we  tmst   a  fairl     {          cirde  of 

mirably  succinct  and  clear  study  of  the  readers      He  has  set  forth  the            ts 

transition  from  the  classical  to  the  me-  of  the  ch a         from  the  old  world  to  the 

dieval    ideal       Considering    the    magm-  new  clearly  and  precisely.    We  commend, 

tude  of  his  theme  and  the  limits  of  space  for  instanc      the  section  on  the  loss  0f 

imposed  upon  him    it  might   have   been  self_reliance  that  came  upon  mankind  as 

wiser  to  treat  only  literary  and  philo-  the  oM  order  of  thi                  d  into  an_ 

sophic  matters  and  to  leave  art  for  a  sep-  arch        Not  entird     separate  from  this 

arate  work.     And  this  criticism  is  the  iack  Jof  self. reliance  is  the  "  decay  of  per- 

more  pertinent   from  the  fact  that  the  tinence  »_a         ital     hrase    of    the    au_ 

chapters  on  architecture    and    painting,  thor^     The  former  might  be  studied  as 

when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  trea-  the  manifestation  in  spirit  of  what  the  lat- 

tise,  are  written  in  a  somewhat  perfunc-  ter  signifies  in  artistic  form  and  rationai 

tory  manner.      ^                                         ^  sequence.     Lack  of  self-reliance  appears 

To  us,   the   introductory   sections,   m  in  rdi   •       as  the      ofound  yearning  for 

which  the  author  generalizes  on  the  es-  salvation  and  as  the  unquestioning  ac- 

sential  differences  between  the  classic  and  ceptance  of  revelation  ;  it  is  shown  intel- 

medieval  views  of  life,  are  the  most  in-  lectuall    in  the  homage  paid  t0  the  litera_ 

terestmg  and  satisfactory.  Perhaps  there  an(£  SQ  far  as  d       were  understood) 

is  not  much  that  is  new  in  these  chapters,  philosophical  ideals  of  the  past.     Decay 

but  strict  originality  in  such  a  theme  is  of  pertinence  is  the  cause  of  the  notorious 

almost  impossible,  and  we  are  more  than  absence  of  proportion  in  the  literary  and 

thankful  to  read  what  is  luminous  and  artistic  WQrk  of  the  mIddle            it  is  dis. 

sound.    Just  at  present,  when  our  ideals  j       d  in  the  inabilit     to  make  the  epi. 

are  more  than  usually  in  a  state  of  transi-  sodes  of  a             or  romance  subordinate 

tion,  no  better  work  can  be  done  than  to  tQ  one  central  character  or  passion>    Both 

present  in  a  clear  and  readable  style  any  the  lack  of  self-reliance  and  the  decay  of 

sane  criticism  of  the  ideals  of  great  and  pertinence    might    be    connected    more 

important  epochs  of  the  past^We^re  dearly  and  logicallv  than  the  author  has 

^^o^^^rS^Y^TrS^cS^vA  done  with  that  loosening  of  the  sense  of 

versity  Press;  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Agents.     $1.75.  CailSC    and    effect    which      is     perhaps     the 
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most  distinctive  feature  of  medieval  in-  to  condense  it,  but  the  idea  is  essential 
telligence.  The  man  of  the  middle  ages  and  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind 
was  unwilling  or  unable  to  regard  the  when  reading  works  which,  like  the  vol- 
world  as  a  theater  of  absolute  law  where  ume  before  us,  ascribe  almost  exclusive- 
effect  followed  cause  with  unflinching  ly  to  the  middle  ages  the  sense  of  the  in- 
rigor;  he  chose  to  exalt  to  the  throne  of  finite.  Apart  from  this  error,  which  is 
supreme  dominion  a  personal  force  shared  with  most  writers  on  the  subject, 
which,  as  then  understood  at  least,  Mr.  Taylor's  study  is  worthy  of  very 
worked  in  human  life  with  all  the  incal-  high  commendation, 
culable  caprice  of  chance. 

So  far  we  have  followed  with  some 
amplification  the  argument  of  the  volume  The  Trusts  :  What  Can  We  Do 
before  us.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  With  Them  ?  What  Can  They  Do 
author  has  fallen  into  a  very  common  F0R  TJs?  By  William  Miller  Collier. 
and  really  curious  error.  We  are  often  (New  York:  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Corn- 
told  that  the  great  addition  of  the  middle  pany.  $1.25.)  A  sane  and  sober  book, 
ages  to  human  consciousness  is  the  sense  m  which  the  problem  and  some  suggested 
of  the  infinite — a  notion  which  owes  its  remedies  are  set  forth  in  temperate  and 
wide  circulation  in  large  part  to  the  advo-  thoughtful  language.  The  author  rightly 
cacy  of  Renan.  The  error  is  due  to  a  sees  in  the  trusts  an  answer  to  the  de- 
radical  misconception  of  the  idea  of  in-  mand  for  cheap  production.  He  regards 
finity.  This  is  no  place  to  analyze  such  them  as  inevitable  and  beneficial,  and 
an  idea  at  length,  and  we  can  only  refer  WOuld  seek  to  curb  them  only  in  their  oc- 
the  reader  who  cares  to  examine  the  ques-  casional  illegal  exactions.  A  list  of  the 
tion  to  the  notable  paragraphs  on  that  great  corporations  (taken  from  the  Jour- 
subject  in  Bosanquet's  introduction  to  nal  of  Commerce  Year  Book  for  1899) 
his  "  Translation  of  Hegel's  Philosophy  js  given,  showing  a  total  of  353,  with  a 
of  Fine  Art ;  "  and  we  are  the  more  will-  total  capitalization  of  $5,832,882,842,  tho 
ing  to  do  this  as  Professor  Bosanquet's  another  authority  is  quoted  to  the  effect 
argument  is  as  simple  and  lucid  in  Ian-  that  the  total  of  such  corporations  on 
guage  as  it  is  far-reaching  in  thought.  July  1st,  1899,  was  probably  500,  with  an 
In  brief,  the  medieval  idea  of  infinity  may  aggregate  nominal  capital  of  from 
be  called  quantitative;  it  is  an  effort  to  $6,000,000,000  to  $8,000,000,000.  That 
escape  limits  by  prolonging  certain  facts  the  trusts  displace  labor  is,  of  course,  ad- 
or  notions  indefinitely,  and  fails  for  the  mitted ;  nevertheless  the  author  thinks 
simple  reason  that  the  limit  we  would  the  sum  of  this  displacement  has  been  ex- 
avoid  constantly  recurs  upon  us.  The  aggerated ;  and,  moreover,  most  if  not  all 
fallacious  attempt  is  seen  in  the  meaning-  of  such  labor  soon  finds  employment  in 
less  iteration,  objectless  labor,  enormous  other  fields.  On  the  subject  of  railroad 
size  and  extravagant  costliness  of  bar-  discriminations,  by  which  a  number  of 
baric  or  vulgar  art.  In  matters  of  the  so-called  trusts  have  achieved  such  un- 
spirit  the  result  of  this  attempt  to  tran-  fair  advantages,  the  author  is  emphatic 
scend  a  necessarily  recurring  limitation  is  in  his  demand  for  reform.  His  chief 
that  feeling  of  discontent,  of  reaching  remedy,  however,  is  publicity ;  could  pub- 
out  after  the  impossible,  of  sickly  yearn-  lication  of  the  essential  truths  about  the 
ing  to  escape  the  real,  which  to  many  is  great  corporations  be  enforced,  specific 
the  mark  of  the  infinite.  The  true  infi-  reforms  would  follow,  he  believes,  as  a 
nite  on  the  contrary  is  not  remote  and  un-  matter  of  course.  Dishonest  corporate 
real,  but  most  concrete  and  present.  That  management,  over-capitalization,  the  se- 
which  is  infinite  is  without  boundary,  be-  curing  of  special  privileges  in  one  form 
cause  it  does  not  refer  beyond  itself  for  or  another,  are  rendered  possible  only  be- 
explanation  or  for  justification.  The  cause  the  public  is  kept  in  the  dark  re- 
finite  is  that  which  presents  itself  as  in-  garding  the  inner  workings  of  the  trusts, 
complete ;  the  infinite  that  which  presents  The  author  believes  that  in  the  States  lies 
itself  as  complete,  and  which,  therefore,  the  power  "  to  declare  criminal  any 
does  not  force  upon  us  the  fact  of  its  combination  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
limitation.  We  have  weakened  Profes-  prices,  or  which  does  in  fact  improperly 
sor  Bosanquet's  argument  by  attempting  raise  prices."     On  the  other  hand,  to  at- 
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tempt  to  stop  combinations  would  be  fu- 
tile; or,  if  possibly  successful,  would  be 
ruinous.  "  For  the  United  States  to  for- 
bid all  combinations,  to  forbid  even  great 
combinations,  would  be  to  throw  aside 
the  magnificent  opportunity  we  have  to- 
day of  obtaining  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  of  winning  industrial  suprem- 
acy among  the  nations." 

The  Source-Book  of  English  His- 
tory. For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Read- 
ers. Edited  by  Elizabeth  Kimball  Ken- 
dall, M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  Wellesly  College.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  80  cents.) 
While  this  book  is  meant  for  the  use  of 
young  students,  girls  and  boys  of  six- 
teen and  under,  it  will  be  valuable  to  any 
student  or  reader  wishing  to  arrive 
quickly  at  a  fair  knowledge  of  those 
sources  from  which  a  large  part  of  Eng- 
lish history  has  been  drawn.  A  careful 
use  of  the  sketches,  notes  and  hints  here 
so  profusely  yet  systematically  presented 
will  be  of  great  aid  in  bringing  to  the 
student's  mind  the  difficult  nature  of  his- 
torical work  and  the  great  importance  of 
details.  It  is  a  helpful  and  stimulating 
book. 

The  Pilgrim  Shore.  By  Edmund 
H.  Garrett.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  $2.00.)  The  text  and  pictures  of 
this  little  book  go  brightly  and  lightly  to- 
gether, the  author  being  both  writer  and 
artist.  ,The  descriptions  and  sketches, 
both  truthful  and  fanciful,  are  of  the 
Massachusetts  shore,  from  Dorchester  to 
Plymouth.  A  sweet  girl's  face  in  colors 
serves  as  frontispiece,  and  all  through 
the  little  book  are  full  page  pictures  and 
pen  and  ink  drawing  in  the  text. 

Pictoris  Car  ai  in  a.  By  Frederic 
Crowninshield.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$2.00.)  A  book  of  poems  by  an  Ameri- 
can artist,  illustrated  by  himself.  Both 
the  poems — mostly  sonnets — and  the  pic- 
tures are  notably  touched  with  a  fine  hu- 
man feeling,  and  that  spirit  of  beauty 
which  is  the  soul  of  art.  It  is  a  beautiful 
volume. 

Pipa  Passes.  By  Robert  Browning. 
(New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
This  is  a  handsomely  decorated  and  il- 
lustrated edition  of  Browning's  famous 
poem. 


Literary    Notes. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Review,  hitherto  pub- 
lished in  America  by  John  Lane,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Putnams. 

....The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  been  selected 
to  write  what  may  be  called  the  official  or 
Court  Biography  of  Queen  Victoria. 

...  .Current  Literature  of  this  city  offers 
five  prizes  of  $5  each  for  the  best  sayings  of 
children  submitted  on  or  before  April  10, 
1901. 

....Our  readers  should-  remember  that 
"  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes  "  is  the  only  recent 
novel  of  Maurice  Thompson's.  The  other 
announcement  of  his  novels  are  republications 
from  magazine  stories  or  old  editions. 

....Mrs.  Max  Miiller,  who  has  undertaken 
to  write  the  life  of  her  husband,  Professor  Max 
Miiller,  would  be  glad  of  any  letters  or  in- 
formation relative  to  the  subject.  Address 
7  Norham  Gardens,   Oxford,   England. 

....Macmillan  &  Co.  have  given  the  lover 
of  art  and  history  a  gem  in  the  "  Story  of 
Assissi,"  by  Lina  Duff  Gordon,  $1.50.  The 
quaint  medieval  town,  with  its  Roman  temple, 
Catholic  cathedral,  and  especially  its  Francis- 
can church  and  monastery,  with  the  superb 
paintings  of  Giotto  and  other  masters,  is  de- 
scribed not  merely  locally,  but  historically, 
with  a  special  charm  of  style. 

....  One  great  problem  before  the  Church 
to-day  is  that  of  training  workers,  who  are  to 
supplement  the  preacher  and  pastor,  as  well 
as  the  preachers  themselves.  As  contributors 
to  the  literature  on  this  subject  we  have 
"  Skilled  Labor  for  the  Master,"  by  Bishop  E. 
R.  Hendrix,  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  published  by  Barbee  &  Smith, 
$1.25.  Bishop  Hendrix  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential men  in  the  South  and  has  given  a 
series  of  essays  of  great  interest  and  value.  Of 
a  different  type  is  a  smaller  book  by  Howard 
Agnew  Johnston,  D.D.,  published  by  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  "  Stud- 
ies in  God's  Methods  of  Training  Workers," 
a  series  of  character  sketches  with  studies 
from  the  Bible,  very  interesting  and  suggestive 
both  in  matter  and  method. 

....The  obstacles  with  which  Philadelphia 
reformers  have  to  contend  were  illustrated 
in  a  recent  article  which  appeared  in  The 
Independent  on  "  One  Phase  of  Philadelphia's 
Election  Frauds."  Another  phase  is  forcibly 
set  forth  in  a  little  leaflet  sent  out  by  the 
Municipal  League  of  that  city,  entitled, 
"  Stumbling  Blocks,"  which  recites  a  few  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Municipal 
League,  or  of  any  reform  party  in  Philadel- 
phia. It  comprises  a  little  collection  of  true 
tales  from  life  in  Philadelphia,  mostly  in  the 
shape  of  brutal  police  intereference  at -the 
polls.  All  the  instances  given  are  taken  from  the 
November  election  and  they  disclose  a  state 
of  facts  which  at  once  explains  the  necessity 
for   work   such   as   the   Municipal    League   is 
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doing    and    the    necessarily    slow    progress    of 
that  work. 

....The  Vatican  Pros  has  issued  a  new 
and  revised  edition  of  the  Index  Librorum 
Prohibitorum.  This  revision  becomes  m- 
sary  since  Leo  XIII  several  years  ago  issued 
in  new  form  the  rules  that  are  to  govern  the 
Index.  The  editor,  Pater  Esser,  in  the  preface 
states  that  this  list  has  been  changed  through- 
out to  suit  the  needs  of  the  times;  especially 
are  all  of  those  books  excluded  which  by  gen- 
eral decrees  of  the  Pope  are  prohibited,  as 
also  all  those  books  that  had  been  condemned 
before  the  year  1606  A.  D.  Hence  the  writ- 
ings of  recognized  heretics  and  the  whole  body 
of  non-Catholic  literature  is  excluded  from 
the  Index.  The  list  is  confined  to  those  books 
that  are  dangerous  to  doctrines  and  morals,  and 
notwithstanding  these  limitations  the  Index 
is  a  volume  of  278  large  quarto  pages.  The 
Germans  are  the  nation  probably  represented 
most  strongly,  all  of  the  Old  Catholic  leaders 
being  of  course  included.  Among  the  phi- 
losophers, 'Kant  occupies  the  most  prominent 
place  on  account  of  his  Critique  of  Pure  Rea- 
son, followed  by  Lessing.  Among  the  his- 
torians are  found  both  Gregorovius  and 
Ranke ;  the  former,  however,  rather  strangely, 
not  on  account  of  his  History  of  Rome  in  the 
Middles  Ages,  but  because  of  less  important 
books.  Rather  curiously,  among  the  writings 
condemned  are  those  of  one  who  afterward 
was  made  a  saint,  as  also  a  number  of  books 
which  had  been  approved  by  preceding  Popes. 

....The  following  list  comprises  the  chief 
radical  and  trade  papers  published  in  the 
United  States:  The  Conservator  (devoted  to 
Walt  Whitman),  Philadelphia;  The  Vigilant 
(Anti-Tammany),  New  York;  The  Public 
(general  radical),  Chicago;  The  People 
(Socialist  Labor  Party),  New  York;  The 
Challenge  (National  Ownership  of  Trusts), 
Los  Angeles;  Lucifer  (Free  Love),  Chicago; 
The  Commons  (University  Settlements),  Chi- 
cago; The  Suggester  and  Thinker  (Hypno- 
tism, etc.),  Columbus,  O. ;  The  Troy  Advocate 
(Organized  Labor),  Troy  ;The  Coming  Nation 
(Socialistic  Communities),  Ruskin,  Ga. ;  Citi- 
zens' Advocate  (Pure  food,  drink,  drugs,  aboli- 
tion of  child  labor,  etc.),  Baltimore;  City  and 
State  (Good  Government),  Philadelphia; 
Arena  (Progressive  Thought),  New  York; 
Bellamy  Reviezv  (Principles  of  "  Looking 
Backward"  and  "Equality")  Philadelphia; 
Commonwealth  (Socialism),  New  York;  The 
International  Socialist  Monthly,  Chicago;  The 
Civic  Counsellor  (organ  of  New  York  Civic 
Federation),  New  York;  American  Federation- 
is  t  (organ  of  American  Federation  of  Labor), 
Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Havcrill  Social  Democrat, 
Haverill.  Mass. ;  The  Social  Democratic  Her- 
ald, Chicago;  The  Garment  Worker,  New 
York:  Locomotive  Firemen's  Magazine, 
Peoria.  111. ;  The  Social  Gospel  (Christian 
Socialism),  South  Jamesport,  L.  I.;  The  Typo- 
graphical Journal,  Indianapolis ;  The  Carpen- 
ter, Philadelphia;  Cigarmakers'  Official  Bulle- 
tin, Chicago;  Journal  of  the  United  Hatters 
of  North  America,  Danbury,  Conn.  ;  The 
Tailor,  New  York :  Official  Journal  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  Washington,   D.   C. 


Pebbles. 

"  Nay,  touch  me  not,"  Eliza  cried, 

When    I    would  fain  embrace  her; 

I  vow  I'll  give  an  awful  scream, 

Unless  you   keep  away,   sir." 
"  What,  has  your  love,"  I  madly  asked, 

"As  quick   as  this   abated?" 
"  Of  course   not,   silly."   she   replied, 

"  But   I've  been   vaccinated." 

— Harvard    Lampoon. 

....One  day  a  beggar-man  asked  a  passer- 
by for  a  quarter,  with  which  to  buy  food  for 
his  starving  family.  The  passer-by  threw  him 
a  coin,  and  was  hastening  upon  his  way,  when 
he  heard  a  voice  calling  him  to  pause.  It  wa-; 
the  beggar-man.  "  Sir,"  cried  he,  "  the  coin 
you  gave  me  was  not  a  quarter.  It  w  >  a  five- 
dollar  gold-piece.  Here  is  four  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  in  change."  Was  he  not  an 
honest  beggar-man? — Exchange. 

....The  Historic  Dollar. — They  were 
holding  a  church  fair  in  the  Colonial  novel. 
Of  course,  General  Washington  was  there. 
The  girls,  with  the  exception  of  Polly,  our 
heroine,  were  for  taking  all  the  General's 
money  away  from  him.  Polly  demurred.  For, 
oh,  in  those  days  all  nice  girls  knew  how  to 
demur.  "  Leave  him  a  dollar,"  said  Polly, 
archly.  "  He  will  need  it  to  throw  across  the 
Potomac  !  "  When  Washington  heard  of  this, 
he  kissed  Polly  cordially,  and  commended  her 
accurate  knowledge  of  history. — Detroit  Jour- 
nal. 

At  first  the  infant 
Doubling    his    fists    and    countering    on    the 

nurse's   jaw. 
Then  the  school-boy  with  his  padded  mitts, 
Punching  the  bag  and  licking  all  his  class. 
And  then  the  ranchman,  sleeping  on  the  turf, 
Living  on  dried  buffalo  and  knocking  down 
And  sitting  on  the  cowboy !     Full  of  vim  '   . 
And  biting  nails   in  two  for  fun.       Then  the 

soldier, 
Scattering  great  armies  with  his  awful  look, 
Dashing  up  hills   through   deadly  showers   of 

lead 
And  smiling  as  it  were  the  harmless  sport 
°f   some    enchanting    summer's  holiday. 

ext  the  grim  Governor,  defving  lobbyists, 
Confounding  bosses,  writing  histories 
With  one  hand  tied  behind  him.  speaking  to 
The  multitudes  in  spite  of  flying  rocks 
And    whirling   bricks !      Shouting  defiance   at 

the  tough, 
And   brandishing   his   fists   full   in   the   bully's 

face. 
And  then  the  hunter,  strangling  wild  beasts, 
Tying  the  mountain  lion  in  a  knot 
And  hurling  it  across  the  precipice. 
Last  scene  of  all,  Vice-President, 
Sitting  with  nodding  head  and  limbs  relaxed. 
Hearing  the  oft-repeated  tales 
Of  isthmian  canals  and  subsidies 
And     Sampson-Schley    affairs — in     mere     ob- 
livion, 
Sans  mitts,  sans  spurs,  sans  gun,  sans — ay,  but 

wait. 

— Chicago   Times-Herald. 


EDITORIALS. 


ihe  Disposition  of  Riches. 

Whatever  the  sources  of  great  for- 
tunes, their  existence  to-day  is  one  of  the 
most  momentous  tacts  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  our  social  philosophy.  Whether 
we  naively  assume  that  they  have  been 
created  by  mere  industry  and  thrift,  or 
attribute  them  to  an  unjust  bestowal  of 
peculiar  privileges  and  opportunities  by 
Governments,  or  cynically  account  for 
them  as  gambler's  gains,  fabulous  riches 
have  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  private 
owners  who,  in  many  instances,  are  not 
only  more  powerful  than  old  world  mon- 
archs.  but  also  more  solvent  than  many  a 
commonwealth  of  the  American  Union. 
What  is  to  be  the  disposition  of  these  gi- 
gantic hoards? 

That  the  millionaires  are  putting  this 
question  to  themselves,  and  not  waiting 
to  have  it  rudely  put  to  them  by  a  discon- 
tented populace,  is  a  good  symptom,  as 
far  at  it  goes.  Princely  gifts  have  been 
made  in  recent  years  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, to  libraries  and  museums ;  but 
the  fortunes  themselves  have  not  there- 
by been  dissipated.  Very  few  of  our 
public  benefactors  as  yet  share  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  that  the 
man  who  dies  rich  dies  disgraced,  and 
that  the  multimillionaire  in  his  lifetime 
should  restore  most  of  his  fortune  to  the 
public.  Very  few  of  them,  indeed,  are 
yet  ready  to  subscribe  to  Mr.  Carnegie's 
further  teaching,  that  the  State  by  a 
scheme  of  progressive  taxation  should 
take  the  bulk  of  every  gigantic  fortune  at 
the  death  of  its  original  owner. 

And  so  the  question  remains  unan- 
swered, What  is  to  be  the  disposition  of 
the  vast  wealth  now  controlled  by  a  com- 
paratively few  individuals?  Are  we  to 
have  in  America  the  most  powerful  and 
possibly  the  most  arrogant  and  unscrupu- 
lous plutocracy  that  has  ever  controlled 
the  destinies  of  a  nation?  Are  we  to 
have,  as  many  Americans  fear,  a  mil- 
lionaire "  ring  "  that  can  snap  its  fingers 
not  only  at  republican  traditions,  but 
even  at  our  fundamental  law,  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution?  Or,  is  it  more  prob- 
able that  a  generous  spirit  and  "  a  de- 
cent regard  for  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind "  will  lead  our  very  rich  men  to  be- 


stow their  fortunes  more  and  more  lib- 
erally in  gifts,  and  to  refrain  from  any 
■attempt  to  convert  our  political  system 
into  an  oligarchy,  until  changes  in  indus- 
trial conditions  shall  bring  about  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  property? 

Hopefully  assuming  the  second  of 
these  alternatives,  let  us  look  a  little  deep- 
er into  the  problem,  and  ask  whether  af- 
ter all  it  is  possible  to  bestow  great  pri- 
vate fortunes  upon  the  public  in  the  form 
of  philanthropic  and  educational  endow- 
ments to  an  indefinite  extent  without  do- 
ing serious  injury  to  the  community.  Al- 
ready the  question  is  very  seriously  asked 
whether  certain  forms  of  philanthropy 
are  not  over-endowed.  The  medical  pro- 
fession, for  example,  insists  that  free 
hospital  and  free  dispensary  services 
have  been  so  unwisely  extended  that  a 
large  part  of  the  urban  population  is  un- 
mistakably pauperized.  Charity  organ- 
ization societies  are  trying  to  discourage 
indiscriminate  giving  to  vagrants  and 
spendthrifts,  who  have  been  demoralized 
by  a  thoughtless  benevolence.  Theolog- 
ical faculties  tell  us  that  the  clerical  pro- 
fession has  been  weakened  by  free  tui- 
tion in  the  seminaries,  and  college  facul- 
ties are  protesting  against  the  further 
creation  of  an  educated  proletariat  by  the 
machinery  of  unearned  scholarships. 
Even  to  the  multiplication  of  free  libra- 
ries some  limit  in  expediency  will  cer- 
tainly be  found. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  a  long  while  be- 
fore the  endowment  of  the  higher  work 
of  universities  will  be  so  liberal  as  to  sug- 
gest a  skeptical  attitude  toward  further 
enrichment.  Research  is  an  expensive 
form  of  human  activity.  The  endow- 
ment of  the  teaching  staff,  also,  is  as  yet 
wholly  inadequate  in  every  American 
college  and  university.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  another  side  even  to  the  question 
of  expenditures  for  education  and  re- 
search. The  wealth  of  the  millionaires 
consists  of  industrial  capital.  It  is  in- 
vested in  mines,  railroads  and  manufac- 
turing establishments.  It  could  not  be 
withdrawn  from  these  enterprises  and 
put  into  educational  plants  without  de- 
stroying the  very  foundations  of  modern 
'  societv.  Obviouslv,  therefore,  it  is  sim- 
ply  out  of  the  question  for  rich  men  in 
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general  to  make  over  their  fortunes  to  the 
public  in  the  form  of  philanthropic  and 
educational  undertakings. 

When  the  problem  is  squarely  looked 
at  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  perfectly 
plain  that  great  fortunes  in  the  lump,  as 
distinguished  from  mere  percentages 
thereof,  can  devolve  upon  the  public  in 
one  way  only.  Either  the  fortunes  must 
remain  in  private  hands,  or  the  public 
must  become  an  owner  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial enterprises.  If  Mr.  Carnegie  in- 
sists that  the  multimillionaire  shall  dis- 
pose of  his  wealth  before  he  dies,  he  real- 
ly demands  that  the  mines,  the  railroads 
and  •  the  manufacturing  establishments, 
which  are  the  concrete  embodiment  of 
that  wealth,  shall  become  public  instead 
of  private  property. 

We  are  not  at  this  time  arguing  the 
merits  of  such  public  ownership.  We  are 
only  stating  the  problem  in  a  simple  form 
so  that  every  thoughtful  American  citi- 
zen can  grasp  its  implications  and  bring 
clearly  before  his  mind  its  alternative  so- 
lutions. Let  us  sweep  away  the  cob- 
webs and  the  sophistries  that  have  al- 
ready accumulated  about  this  tremen- 
dous issue.  One  very  rich  man  like  Mr. 
Carnegie  may,  if  he  chooses,  bestow  his 
whole  fortune  in  the  form  of  public  li- 
braries. Another  may  give  away  all  his 
possessions  in  endowments  of  colleges 
and  universities.  A  third  may  sell  all 
that  he  has  and  give  it  to  the  poor.  But 
the  wealth  of  rich  men  in  general  can  no 
more  be  converted  to  such  uses  without 
bringing  our  industrial  civilization  to  an 
end  than  the  capital  of  a  business  man 
can  be  converted  into  artistic  bookbind- 
ings without  landing  him  in  bankruptcy. 

Gigantic  private  fortunes  ever  aug- 
menting, or  a  gradual  conversion  of  a 
private  into  a  public  ownership  of  the 
greater  industrial  and  commercial  enter- 
prises, these  are  the  only  possible  alter- 
natives. 

& 

A  Question    of    National  Good 
Faith. 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  island  of 
Cuba  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent;  that  the  United  States  hereby 
disclaims  any  disposition  or  intention  to  exer- 
cise sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over 
said  island,  except  for  the  pacification  thereof, 
and  asserts^  its  determination,  when  that  is 
accomplished,    to    leave    the    government    and 


control    of   the    island    to    its    people. — [Joint 
Resolution  of  April  20th,  i8(j8.  I 

When  this  resolution  was  adopted 
there  was  war  on  the  island  of  Cuba. 
The  United  States  undertook  to  expel 
the  Spanish  army  and  give  peace  to  the 
people.  The  task  was  quickly  done,  and 
for  a  long  time  peace  has  prevailed.  Cuba 
has  been  pacified ;  orderly  elections  have 
been  held  in  all  parts  of  the  island;  a 
good  constitution  has  been  made  by  a 
representative  convention,  and  the  inhab- 
itants are  ready  to  set  up  their  govern- 
ment. We  think  that  until  a  few  weeks 
ago  a  great  majority  of  the  American 
people,  having  in  mind  this  resolution, 
expected  that  the  United  States  would 
permit  the  Government  to  be  set  up  in 
due  course  without  imposing  such  re- 
strictions as  are  now  required.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  expectation  of 
the  Cubans  themselves.  There  was  no 
suggestion  of  the  conditions  of  the  Piatt 
amendment  in  the  order  for  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  which  directed  the 
delegates  to  frame  and  adopt  a  Constitu- 
tion and  "  as  a  part  thereof,  provide  for 
-'  relations  "  with  the  United  States.  At 
the  opening  of  the  Convention  these  in- 
structions were  changed  by  General 
Wood,  who  directed  the  delegates  to  ex- 
press, after  the  completion  of  the  Consti- 
tution, their  "  opinion  "  as  to  what  those 
relations  ought  !.o  be.  Not  until  the  Con- 
stitution had  been  finished  was  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Convention  informed  that  the 
President  desired  an  acceptance  of  the 
conditions  which  were  enacted  a  •-  few 
days  later  in  the  Piatt  amendment.  While 
they  were  dealing  with  this  unexpected 
situation  the  news  came  that  the  condi- 
tions had  acquired  the  force  of  a  law  of 
Congress.  It  must  be  admitted  at  least 
that  the  method  pursued  by  our  Govern- 
ment left  something  to  be  desired.  It 
could  scarcely  fail  to  cause  distrust  and 
excite  opposition  in  Cuba.  Moreover,  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  used  is  reported 
to  have  been  undiplomatic  and  harsh. 
The  attitude  of  Cuba  toward  the  Uniteu 
States  ought  now  to  be  that  of  cordial 
friendship.  This  brief  account  of  recent 
events  may  explain  why  it  is  not. 

We  cannot  reconcile  the  resolution  of 
1898  with  the  proposed  exaction  of  the 
conditions  in  the  Piatt  amendment — for 
exaction  of  them  is  intended  in  what  is 
virtually  an  order  that  the  troops  shall 
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not  be  withdrawn  until  the  conditions 
have  been  fulfilled.  "  The  declaration  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Government  in  the 
resolution  of  April  20th,  1898,"  said  the 
President  in  his  inaugural  address, 
"  must  be  made  good."  We  regret  that 
we  cannot  reconcile  this  with  the  exac- 
tion of  the  conditions  suggested  by  him- 
self. The  Piatt  amendment  embodies  the 
terms  that  had  been  forwarded  by  him  to 
General  Wood  for  the  information  of  the 
Havana  Convention,  and  it  was  prepared 
as  the  result  of  conferences  with  him. 
And  yet,  as  we  have  said  heretofore,  we 
think  it  desirable  for  the  welfare  of  both 
peoples  that  the  relations  set  forth  in  the 
amendment  should  exist,  provided  that 
they  be  accepted  cheerfully  by  Cuba  and 
not  exacted  by. coercion.  Naval  stations 
at  the  island's  chief  ports  may  be  except- 
ed ;  we  cannot  see  that  these  are  absolute- 
ly essential  for  the  preservation  of  Cuban 
independence  or  the  defense  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  obligations  which  this  nation  as- 
sumed in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  do  not  re- 
quire us  to  insist  upon  all  the  conditions 
of  the  Piatt  amendment.  In  that  treaty 
our  Government  undertook,  "  so  long  as 
such  occupation  shall  last,  to  assume  and 
discharge  the  obligations  that  may  under 
international  law  result  from  the  fact  of 
its  occupation,"  and  promised  that  it 
would,  "  on  the  termination  of  such  occu- 
pancy, advise  any  Government  estab- 
lished in  the  island  to  assume  the  same 
obligations."  They  have  been  assumed 
formally  by  the  Cuban  Convention.  We 
are  in  some  measure  morally  responsible 
to  the  world  for  the  behavior  of  the  Cu- 
ban people;  but  they  cannot  escape  our 
supervision,  even  if  we  do  not  have  naval 
stations  at  Havana,  Cienfuegos  and  San- 
tiago. 

The  United  States  must  not  break  its 
solemn  promise.  That  is  what  it  will  do 
if  it  shall  insist  upon  all  the  conditions 
of  the  Piatt  amendment  as  the  price  to  be 
paid  by  the'Cuban  people  for  the  termina- 
tion of  American  military  rule  on  the  is- 
land. We  are  familiar  with  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  restrictions 
which  are  proposed,  and  we  admit  the 
force  of  many  of  them.  We  know  there 
are  some  honorable  and  conscientious 
men  who  think  the  exaction  of  these  con- 
cessions wrould  not  be  in  conflict  with  the 
resolution  of  1898.    We  should  be  glad  if 


we  could  agree  with  them ;  but  we  can- 
not. 

It  is  a  question  of  national  honor,  of 
good  faith,  of  morals.  Incidentally,  we 
express  the  opinion  that  it  will  not 
"  pay,"  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  to  break 
this  promise,  upon  which  the  people  of 
the  island,  too  weak  to  make  effective  re- 
sistance, have  had  a  right  to  rely.  But 
that  is  a  consideration  that  should  rela- 
tively have  little  weight.  The  honor  of 
the  great  American  republic  is  in  peril. 
By  unwise  legislation  the  way  has  been 
opened  for  breaking  the  nation's  word. 
We  contemplate  with  pain  the  possible 
consummation  of  the  avowed -purpose. 
Better  a  really  independent  Republic  of 
Cuba,  smothered  in  debt,  racked  by  fac- 
tional strife  and  at  last  subdued  by  Amer- 
ican arms,  than  that  any  Cuban  patriot, 
or  any  honorable  man  under  the  skies, 
should  be  able  fairly  to  charge  us  with 
breaking  the  nation's  pledge,  and  justly 
to  call  the  United  States  a  liar. 

Other   Worlds 

Since  the  time  of  the  old  Psalmist,  and 
long  before,  it  has  been  a  familiar 
thought  that  "  the  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God.  and  the  firmament  showeth 
his  handiwork."  Indeed,  to  make  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars  gods  was  almost  the 
instinct  of  men.  The  very  names  we 
give  the  planets  are  the  names  of  gods. 
In  later  days,  with  the  rise  of  the  first 
of  the  sciences,  we  learned  to  repeat  the 
Night  Thought  that  "  The  undevout  as- 
tronomer is  mad."  And  yet,  in  these  last 
days,  even  astronomy,  like  geology  and 
biology,  is  being  made  to  cast  doubt  on 
our  religious  faith. 

Curiously  enough,  the  doubt  seems  to 
be  as  old  as  the  faith ;  for  the  same  old 
Psalmist  said  also,  "  When  I  consider  thy 
heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the 
moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  or- 
dained, what  is  man  that  thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
visitest  him  ?  "  This  very  argument  ap- 
peared lately  in  so  unlikely  a  place  as  the 
London  Spectator. 

The  occasion  and  drift  of  the  argu- 
ment are  as  follows :  Of  late  we  are 
brought  into  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Nearest  to  us 
of  all  are  the  moon  and  the  planet  Eros. 
But  they  are  dead :  they  can  support  no 
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life,  as  we  know  it.  The  sun  is  a  huge 
hall  of  flame;  it  can  support  no  life.  But 
Mars  comes  near  us,  in  its  opposition, 
and  the  conditions  on  that  planet  arc  nut 
wholly  unlike  those  on  the  earth.  It 
seems  to  have  its  cold  and  warm  seasons. 
It  is  suspected  that  it  has  rivers  and  seas 
and  continents  and  vegetation.  Why  not 
then  human  life?  And  immediately  peo- 
ple begin  to  speculate  whether  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  communicate  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Mars.  No  one  knows  but 
that  Venus  may  support  life,  perhaps  hu- 
man life.  But  we  must  pass  beyond  our 
little  solar  system.  The  appearance  of  a 
new  star  in  the  heavens  suggests  that 
systems  have  their  long  cycles.  They 
grow  cold  and  nil  conditions  of  life  end; 
and  then  it  may  be  that  by  collisions  they 
renovate  themselves  with  fresh  heat  and 
gradually  restored  conditions,  under 
which  life  may  begin  and  develop  anew. 
The  telescope  or  the  spectroscope  tells 
us  that  certain  stars  are  themselves  com- 
pound systems,  with  dark  worlds  revolv- 
ing about  central  suns,  and  why  should 
not  all  stars,  or  multitudes  of  them,  have 
their  retinues  of  planets,  in  which  life 
should  exist  as  it  does  on  the  earth,  and 
in  which,  under  the  same  laws  that  have 
produced  man  here,  superior  beings 
should  be  produced  in  a  million  worlds, 
with  minds  possessing  intelligence,  supe- 
rior or  inferior  to  ours,  and  with  similar 
know7ledge  of  good  and  evil  ?  And  if  so, 
what  becomes  of  our  special  Christian 
revelation  ?  Can  we  believe  that  of  all 
worlds  God  has  selected  this  earth  only 
to  be  the  particular  object  of  his  redemp- 
tive love  ? 

Such  is  the  argument,  if  argument  it 
can  be  called:  '  What  is  man?"  It  has 
some  presumptive  force  if  we  limit  our 
imagination  so  much  as  to  conceive  of  all 
the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  stellar 
worlds  as  just  like  us,  and  of  God  as  hav- 
ing but  one  way  in  which  he  can  reveal 
himself  to  his  creatures — namely,  the 
way  that  he  has  revealed  himself  to  the 
people  of  this  earth. 

But  let  us  consider  a  moment.  The  in- 
habitants of  Mars,  if  such  there  are,  must 
have  been  created  or  been  developed 
very  different  from  us.  They  have  vast- 
ly less  gravitation  to  weigh  them  down. 
They  receive  much  less  heat  from  the 
sun.  -Their  day  and  their  year  are  differ- 
ent from  ours.     While  the  categories  of 


thought  and  right,  as  well  as  the  assump- 
tions of  time  and  space,  must  be  the  same 
for  all  worlds,  the  Martian  men  must  be 
very  different  from  the  earth-born.-.  We 

have  no  analogy  by  which  we  can  reason 
from  us  to  them  as  to  their  mental  or 
moral  development.  Each  habitable  star 
will  have  its  own  sort  of  giants  or  pyg- 
mies, physical,  mental  or  moral,  and 
there  may  be  as  many  ways  in  which  they 
will  need  to  seek  and  find  God. 

For  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
even  we,  men  of  one  race  and  sort,  find 
God.  He  was  levealed  to  Moses  in  one 
way,  to  Socrates  in  another,  in  yet  anoth- 
or  to  the  savage  who  worshiped  the 
Great  Spirit.  God  is  confined,  in  his  rev- 
elation of  himself,  to  no  one  method  by 
which  he  stirs  the  conscience  to  duty. 
People  err  in  imagining  that  because  God 
revealed  himself  to  man  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  Savior,  therefore  he  could  save  in 
no  other  way.  That  is  part  of  an  old — 
now  nearly  extinct — philosophy  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  assumed  that  God  incar- 
nate must  sacrifice  himself  to  himself 
unto  death  on  the  cross  before  he  could 
forgive.  If  that  were  so,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed too  much  for  even  the  infinite  God 
that  he  should  repeat  this  sacrifice 
through  the  succession  of  the  eternities 
in  all  the  worlds  that  renew  themselves, 
in  which  intelligent  beings,  just  like  us,  it 
is  supposed,  will  live  and  will  certainly 
sin.  But  in  what  a  multitude  of  ways 
may  not  the  infinite  God  reveal  himself, 
in  other  worlds,  as  he  does  even  in  this. 
And  how  easily,  howr  gladly,  how  with- 
out condition,  may  he  not  forgive.  The 
vastness  of  nature  is  not  confined  to  the 
production  everywhere  of  one  race  just 
like  man  ;  and  the  vastness  of  God  is  not 
limited  to  one  revelation  just  like  that  of 
Palestine. 

And  wdiat,  after  all,  is  religion?  It  is 
somewdiat  wider  and  larger  than  the  lim- 
its set  by  the  accident  of  sin  and  forgive- 
ness. It  has  other  forms  than  those  of 
earth.  Its  essence  is  simpler  than  the 
theology  of  redemption  or  the  Trinity. 
It  is  no  more  complex  than  bare  love, 
and  it  is  as  inclusive.  No  speculation  of 
ours  as  to  the  infinity  of  worlds  and  their 
inhabitants  need  disturb  us  as  to  the 
equal  infinite  universality  of  religion,  or 
the  truth  of  our  own  Christian  faith..  So 
long  as  astronomy  puts  all  worlds  into 
one  grand  system,  with  the  same  elements 
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and  the  same  laws,  we  may  worship  the 
one  God  over  all ;  and  so  long  as  it 
teaches  their  dissimilar  conditions  of  life 
we  may  rest  in  the  faith  that  our  particu- 
lar sort  of  life  brings  its  own  develop- 
ment of  truth  and  its  own  revelation  of 
God. 


The  Struggle  of  the  Languages 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance 
what  nations  shall  have  the  rule  in  the 
world;  but  it  is  a  much  more  serious 
matter  what  languages  shall  prevail.  Na- 
tions may  assimilate,  languages  never. 

By  general  consent  English,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  British  Empire  and  of  the 
United  States,  has  pre-eminent  right  of 
way,  having  crowded  both  Spanish  and 
French  from  the  primacy.  Notwith- 
standing Mexico  and  South  America, 
Spanish  now  lags  hopelessly  behind ; 
while  French  is  losing  her  European  pre- 
cedence even  as  the  language  of  diplo- 
macy and  courtesy.  German  is  the  lan- 
guage of  scholarship,  and  is  likely  to  be 
little  more. 

But  another  unwelcome  rival  to  Eng- 
lish is  already  arising,  the  Russian.  Have 
our  readers  considered  what  is  in  the 
near  future  for  the  Russian  language  ? 

Russia,  last  of  European  nations  to 
rise  out  of  barbarism,  occupies  half  the 
territory  of  Europe.  She  also  possesses 
the  vast  fertile  plains  of  Siberia.  Every 
decade  carries  her  possessions  further 
south.  Already  she  reaches  Afghanis- 
tan, and  casts  covetous  eyes  on  that  coun- 
try and  Persia.  To  the  east  she  has  just 
taken  Manchuria,  and  her  next  step  will 
be  the  Chinese  provinces  in  the  latitude 
of  Peking.  All  this  territory,  which 
wil  produce  the  hardiest  of  men,  will  sup- 
port many  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple. A  rejuvenated  China  may  raise  a 
barrier  to  the  southern  progress  of  Rus- 
sia, but  no  European  Power  can.  All 
this  territory,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Yellow  Sea,  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  is  likely  to  be  dominated  by  the 
Russian  language.  The  Russian  Em- 
pire will,  fifty  years  from  now,  be  by  far 
the  strongest  in  the  world,  even  as  now 
it  can  raise  by  far  the  largest  armies. 

And  the  Russian  language  will  be 
spoken  by  half  of  Europe,  and  the  best 
half  of  Asia,  that  half  which  raises  the 


hardiest  men.  And  they  will  be  no  rude 
people  ;  men  of  ability,  of  genius,  of  cul- 
ture ;  in  a  country  of  railroads  and  uni- 
versities. Already  scholars  lament  that 
they  must  miss  so  much  of  research  be- 
cause it  is  published  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage, a  language  which  hitherto  it  has 
not  been  thought  necessary  for  scholars 
to  learn ;  English  and  German  and 
French,  with  a  little  Italian,  were  enough. 

The  conflict  of  the  world  is  to  be  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Russian  lan- 
guages. German  is  hemmed  in.  When 
half  of  Austria  goes  to  Germany,  it  will 
be  a  German  gain  politically,  but  not 
linguistically.  But  when  the  other  half 
of  the  Austrian  Empire  goes  to  Russia, 
andRoumania  and  the  other  Balkan  prov- 
inces go  to  Russia,  they  will  become 
Russified  in  language.  France  ...  will 
make  insensible  progress  in  imposing 
her  language  on  her  African  possessions  ; 
the  Arabic  will  hold  its  own  where 
France  can  send  no  settlers.  The  Ara- 
bic tongue  is  quite  as  likely  to  invade 
France.  The  rivalry  of  the  world  will 
be  between  the  English  and  the  Russian 
tongues. 

It  is  the  part  of  high  statesmanship  to 
help  the  spread  of  the  English  language, 
for  language  is  the  most  powerful  of  all 
unifying  forces.  Those  whose  tongue 
we  cannot  understand  are  barbarians  to 
us.  Perhaps  not  a  million  people  in  In- 
dia yet  talk  English.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment ought  in  every  way  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  its  own  tongue.  Its  study 
should  be  required  in  all  schools  above 
the  lowest  grades.  We  should  do  the 
same  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 
The  building  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
ought  to  lead  to  the  prevalence  of  Eng- 
lish in  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  and 
we  should  hope  that  its  use  may  spread 
in  Mexico. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  scholars  and 
teachers  should  agree  to  influence  pub- 
lic opinion  to  relieve  the  language  of 
those  unnecessary  difficulties  which 
stand  in  the  wray  of  those  who  would 
learn  to  speak  and  read  it.  No  language 
has  an  easier  grammar;  none,  but  Chi- 
nese, is  so  hard  to  learn  to  read.  The 
man  whose  agitation  can  persuade  our 
people  to  spell  the  language  as  it  should 
be  spelt  will  win  the  gratitude,  not  only 
of  millions  of  children  every  year,  but  of 
other  millions  of  foreigners  who  will  be 
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amazed  as  they  compare  our  uncivilized 
so-called  orthography  with  the  careful 
and  correctly  phonetic  spelling  of  their 
own  languages. 


Woman  and  the  Farm. 

The  problem  of  advanced  horticul- 
ture and  liberated  woman  go  together 
more  than  is  commonly  conceded.  A 
reader  of  The  Independent  says: 

Yes,  indeed,  all  you  say  about  woman  in 
the  country  is  well ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
sit  longing  and  not  knowing  how  to  get  at 
it.  How  shall  I  get  my  children  out  of  town 
and  on  a  farm?  What  I  want  is  a  piece  of 
land  that  they  can  call  home.  Then  I  want 
them  to  grow  up  to  know  how  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  other  people — to  have  elbow- 
room  for  character.  That  seems  to  me  the 
best  thing  about  a  country  life — a  little  free- 
dom to  think  and  to  do.  But  we  must  also 
learn  to  feed  ourselves,  and  be  independent 
in  that  direction.  I  believe  you,  that  woman 
can  do  it  on  a  farm  better  than  she  can  in  a 
store  or  an  office.  It  is  all  nonsense  that 
we  cannot  endure  the  sun  and  manual  work. 
Our  household  tasks  are  harder  than  field 
work.  Now,  what  I  want  of  you  is  to  tell 
me  how  to  get  out  of  the  city ;  how  to  buy  a 
bit  of  land,  and  how  to  get  a  start.  You  see, 
those  of  us  who  have  been  brought  up  in  ig- 
norance of  these  things  find  the  chief  diffi- 
culty in  making  a  beginning. 

This  letter  represents  a  number  of 
others.  The  answer  must  be  very 
straightforward ;  but  even  then  there  are 
so  many  conditions  to  each  special  case 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  much  from 
a  single  standpoint. 

In  the  first  place,  if  a  woman  has  very 
little  capital,  she  should  not  go  very  far 
from  a  good  market.  A  good  and  con- 
venient market  is  just  as  important  as 
good  land  and  good  health.  She  should 
choose,  if  possible,  a  place  five  or  ten 
miles  from  a  small  city ;  or  a  little  fur- 
ther from  a  large  one.  The  land  should 
be  capable  of  good  drainage,  and  not  be 
near  a  swamp,  or  other  miasmatic  region. 
If  possible  get  a  southeastern  or  an  east- 
ern exposure  ;  and  not  a  western  or  north- 
western. This  will  be  a  matter  of  ab- 
sorbing importance,  if  the  intention  is  to 
engage  in  fruit  raising.  Where  the  west- 
erly storms  have  full  sweep  the  profit  of 
orchards  is  often  destroyed  in  a  single 
day.  Five  acres  will  be  enough — cer- 
tainly ten — for  an  amateur  fruit  grower. 
Bring  ten  acres  up  to  the  highest  tilth, 
and  there  will  be  better  financial  results 


than  with  one  hundred  acres  under  ordi- 
nary culture. 

The  cost  of  such  a  place  should  not,  at 
present,  exceed  from  $500  to  $1,000 — 
including  plain  farm  buildings.  Of 
course,  the  value  of  buildings  will  have 
to  be  estimated  at  what  they  are  worth. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  a  snug  place  of 
from  four  to  thirty  acres,  with  a  comfort- 
able lot  of  buildings,  and  more  or  less  of 
an  orchard,  can  be  found  at  a  present 
cost  of  $1,200  to  $1,500.  Almost  every- 
thing is  in  the  market ;  but  will  not  re- 
main there.  The  change  is  coming  on 
steadily  and  surely.  Farm  values  are 
stiffening,  and  will  advance  until  farm 
property  once  more  holds  its  relative 
value. 

Can  you  safely  purchase  on  time  ?  Yes, 
if  you  will  be  wise ;  no,  if  you  propose  to 
get  into  a  rut  and  follow  after  those  who 
have  gone  into  bankruptcy.  The  first 
need  is  to  put  your  place  into  good  work- 
ing order.  Drainage  and  good  water 
must  be  had  at  all  cost;  and  without 
these  you  will  probably  fail  of  success. 
Other  sanitary  arrangements  must  fol- 
low, until  your  whole  place  is  clean  and 
wholesome.  Health  is  the  sine  qua  non 
for  the  farm.  Pure  water  may  be  had 
occasionally  from  a  spring ;  possibly  from 
a  dug  well  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty 
feet  deep ;  but  most  probably  not  without 
a  well  driven  thoroughly  into  the  rocks. 
One  of  the  most  dangerous  appurte- 
nances about  a  country  house  is  generally 
the  cellar;  and  those  for  fruit  and  veg- 
tables  should  not  be  under  the  house,  but 
under  the  barn.  Drainage  should  carry 
house  waste,  in  a  pipe  drain,  at  least  two 
hundred  feet  from  the  house,  where  it 
can  be  composted  for  use  as  manure.  If 
fruit  is  to  be  raised  to  any  extent,  it  is 
folly  not  to  be  provided  with  a  first  class 
room  for  cold  storage.  This  need  not  be 
anything  more  expensive  than  a  well- 
ventilated  cellar,  entirely  removed  from 
evil  odors.  Place  it  under  your  barn, 
but  not  adjacent  to  your  stables. 

Now  your  first  cost  is  over,  unless  you 
have  to  build.  What  must  be  the  begin- 
ning with  crops  ?  If  you  have  more 
than  ten  acres  plant  at  once  a  few  acres 
to  forest.  True  enough  you  will  not  at 
once  make  money  from  the  trees ;  but  in 
the  long  run  a  forest  is  sure  to  be  a  pay- 
ing investment.  Out  of  ten  acres  it  would 
be  wise  to  assign  three  or  four  to  ap- 
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pies  or  pears.  If  your  market  is  con- 
venient, set  those  apples  that  will  give  a 
succession  of  fruit  from  August  until 
the  next  June.  If  your  market  is  remote, 
or  contracted,  plant  mostly  of  long-keep- 
ing winter  fruit.  Cherries  and  plums  may 
te  set  alternately  with  apples  and  pears ; 
as  they  will  grow  to  occupy  less  room. 
Make  a  study  of  the  varieties  that  have 
proved  most  profitable  for  your  section ; 
because  some  of  our  best  fruits  thrive 
only  in  local  climates  and  local  soils. 

Now  we  are  ready  for  the  vineyard 
and  the  berry  gardens.  One  of  the  most 
prosperous  growers  says : 

"  Let  these  have  small  beginnings,  espe- 
cially the  strawberry  garden.  Berry  lots  may 
wisely  grow  as  your  market  widens  out.  Gov- 
ern supply  entirely  by  demand." 

The  best  berry  to  plant  freely  is  prob- 
ably the  raspberry ;  because  it  cannot  be 
shipped  into  your  market  from  abroad. 
But  if  you  intend  to  ship  fruit  yourself, 
the  strawberry  is  one  of  the  best  for 
planting.  The  currant  is  a  profitable 
fruit,  and  the  gooseberry  has  an  in- 
creased demand  in  the  American  mar- 
ket. Every  one  must  feel  the  way  along 
these  lines  for  herself.  But  no  one  will 
come  out  ahead  who  is  ashamed  to  go  to 
market  or  to  sell  what  she  has  been  able 
to  produce.  Not  a  few  of  our  very 
shrewdest  farmers,  including  women,  go 
daily  to  the  town  themselves  with  their 
produce.  This  thing  just  now  stands  up- 
permost, that  woman  must  honor  labor. 
Where  there  is  no  inherent  disgrace,  the 
shame  attached  to  any  work  is  purely  so- 
cial prejudice.  No  woman  will  succeed 
on  the  farm  who  cannot  absolutely  look 
this  sort  of  shame  in  the  face  and  con- 
quer it  in  a  womanly  way.  To  be  able 
to  produce  a  praiseworthy  crop  of  any 
sort  is  a  cause  for  pride ;  to  be  able  to 
turn  it  over  successfully  to  the  consum- 
ers is  equally  honorable  and  noble.  Hon- 
est labor  to  win  bread  and  support  one's 
self  and  family  is  always  to  be  glorified. 

So  we  have  made  a  beginning ;  and  the 
home  is  established.  The  results  will 
be  very  small  at  first.  You  must  not  have 
all  your  capital  invested  at  the  outset.  It 
will  be  four  or  five  years  before  you  can 
expect  to  see  an  appreciable  profit.  Ac- 
counts may  balance  by  the  third  year.  A 
very  bright  reader  of  The  Independent 
writes : 

You  have  said  that  woman  can  live  on  the 


farm  and  do  well  raising  fruit.  Why  have 
you  not  spoken  of  honey  and  chickens  and 
eggs  and  milk?  I  have  thirty  hives  of  bees, 
eight  cows  and  fifty  chickens;  and  I  just  make 
them  pay.  One  thing  I  soon  found  out,  that 
nothing  would  pay  until  we  made  a  study  of 
all  the  conditions.  Down  in  Arkansas  I  have 
a  friend  who  is  making  money  on  a  goose 
farm.  But  above  all  things  it  will  not  do  for 
a  woman  to  have  all  her  eggs  in  one  basket. 
Every  year,  out  of  a  dozen  crops,  two  or  three 
will  fail ;  but  there  will  be  a  good  income  from 
the  rest.  This  I  always  count  on,  that  ful- 
some reason  or  other,  either  grapes,  or  plums, 
or  berries,  or  apples,  or  pears  will  give  short 
crops — generally  two  or  three  of  these  will 
fail.  A  woman  who  grows  nothing  but  straw- 
berries, or  plants  all  her  land  to  grapes,  will 
be  where  the  man  is  who  grows  all  corn  or 
all  potatoes  when  they  blight  or  when  there  is 
over  production. 

This  is  a  wise  letter  because  it  teaches 
the  key  to  all  success — that  is,  to  study 
the  conditions  under  which  you  work. 
These  vary  with  every  section  of  the 
country.  It  is  also  right  in  showing  that 
intensive  farming  is  the  only  safe  farm- 
ing for  a  man  or  a  woman — that  is,  many 
crops  and  more  care.  Let  everything  be 
brought  to  the  highest  conditions  of  cul- 
ture. 


Nova  Persei. 

The  "  new  star,"  which  has  just 
blazed  out  and  faded  away  so  suddenly 
is  the  most  brilliant  of  all  that  have  ap- 
peared since  Kepler's  day,  nearly  300 
years  ago,  tho  not  quite  equal  to  Tycho's 
star  of  1572,  which  for  a  time  outshone 
Venus,  and  remained  visible  for  nearly 
two  years. 

Our  new  star,  when  first  announced 
on  February  21st,  was  not  quite  as  bright 
as  the  pole-star,  but  by  noon  of  the  24th 
(Washington  time)  it  was  the  brightest 
star  in  the  sky,  Sirius  alone  excepted ; 
ten  hours  later  it  had  lost  more  than  half 
its  light,  and  on  March  7th,  tho  still  vis- 
ible, had  ceased  to  be  conspicuous.  Pho- 
tographs made  at  Cambridge  on  and  be- 
fore February  19th  show  that  up  to  that 
time  it  could  not  have  been  brighter  than 
the  eleventh  magnitude,  so  that  within 
four  days  its  brightness  increased  fully 
twenty  thousand  times.  We  could  form 
some  estimate  of  its  greatest  brilliance  as 
compared  with  the  sun's  if  we  knew  its 
distance.  If  no  remoter  than  Alpha 
Centauri,  then  at  its  maximum  it  must 
have  been  three  or  four  times  brighter 
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than  the  sun;  if,  as  is  probable,  much 
more  distant  its  brilliance  must  have  been 
correspondingly  greater.  Still,  the  swift 
variation  of  its  light — more  like  a  can- 
non-Hash than  a  conflagration — favors 
the  view  that,  as  stars  go,  the  body  was 
really  small,  and  not  so  very  far  away.  If 
so,  and  if  it  remains  visible  for  some 
months,  it  is  possible  that  its  parallax 
and  distance  may  be  determined. 

Its  spectrum  varied  strikingly  with  its 
brightness.  On  the  226.  the  Harvard 
photographs  showed  a  continuous  spec- 
trum crossed  by  more  than  thirty  fine 
dark  lines,  mostly  identified  as  those 
which  characterize  the  so-called  "  Orion 
Stars/'  helium  and  hydrogen  being 
specially  conspicuous.  On  the  24th  it 
was  greatly  changed ;  the  sharp  dark 
lines  had  disappeared,  and  were  replaced 
by  broad,  hazy,  bright  lines,  each  accom- 
panied by  a  dark  one  close  to  its  lower 
edge,  as  in  the  spectrum  of  Nova  Aurigae. 
The  broad  calcium  bands,  H  and  K,  also 
made  their  appearance,  doubly  reversed 
— i.  e.,  bright,  but  each  with  a  fine  dark 
line  through  its  center.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  this  star  will  run  the  usual 
course,  and  at  the  end  show  the  simple 
bright  line  spectrum  of  a  gaseous  nebula. 
As  yet,  however,  the  published  observa- 
tions are  too  scanty  to  warrant  many 
conclusions  as  to  the  special  peculiarities 
of  the  star. 

When  we  inquire  respecting  the  na- 
ture and  cause  of  the  phenomenon  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  regions  of  specula- 
tion, with  very  uncertain  footing.  The 
most  generally  accepted  theory  is  that  we 
have  to  do  with  a  collision  of  some  kind 
— that  two  swift  stars  have  run  into  each 
other;  or,  perhaps,  as  Seeliger  main- 
tains, that  a  star  has  encountered  a  dense 
swarm  of  meteors.  In  the  main,  tho  not 
without  difficulties  when  we  come  to  de- 
tails, the  spectroscopic  phenomena  ac- 
cord with  this  view.  The  twin  pairs  of 
lines  can  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  we  have  two  masses,  one  of  lumi- 
nous gas,  the  other  a  body,  giving  a  cor- 
responding dark-lined  spectrum  like  the 
sun,  rushing  against  and  past  each  other 
with  a  speed  of  several  hundred  miles  a 
second ;  and  we  recall  that  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  "  spectroscopic  doubles  " 
(Mu  Scorpii,  for  instance)  we  actually 
observe  a  velocity  exceeding  300  miles  a 
second,  and  wonder  whether  a  time  may 


not  come  when  the  whirling  spheres, 
spiraling  inward,  will  brush,  collide, 
coalesce  and  blaze  out  into  such  a  flame. 
A  dozen  years  ago  no  other  possible 
explanation  of  the  twinned  lines  was 
known,  but  it  has  since  been  discovered 
that  intense  pressure  upon  a  gas  may 
displace  its  spectrum-lines  much  as  swift 
motion  would.  Some  astronomers,  there- 
fore, are  now  inclined  to  revert  to  the  ex- 
planation suggested  by  Huggins  in  1866, 
seeing  in  these  temporary  stars  the  same 
phenomenon  on  a  catastrophic  scale 
which  the  sun  exhibits  in  petto,  so  to 
speak.  The  sun  continually  throws  out 
enormous  "  prominences,"  composed  of 
just  those  gases  conspicuous  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  temporary  stars,  and  with  a 
velocity  sometimes  observed  to  exceed 
200  miles  a  second.  Suppose  that  an  old 
sun,  nearly  cold  and  dark  outside,  should 
suddenly  burst,  and  the  internal  gases 
force  themselves  out  all  over  its  surface : 
the  phenomenon  would  surely  be  much 
like  that  which  we  are  watching  now. 

m.     -  „  Now  that  the  premature 

The  Collection  ,         ...      .     r 

.  T    ,        .4         and     ridiculous       state- 
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ments  in  reference  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ament's  collection  of  damages 
from  Chinese  towns  for  losses  suffered  by 
the  native  converts  have  been  explained, 
we  can  get  a  little  further  light  on  the 
subject  by  seeing  how  the  matter  has 
been  treated  by  the  American  Methodist 
missionaries  in  North  China.  One  of 
them,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pyke,  tells  the  story 
of  his  work  in  this  line  at  Shan  Hai 
Kuen : 

"  We  have  secured  compensation  here  for 
three  chapels  destroyed,  for  the  native  Chris- 
tians in  part,  and  some  provision  for  the  fami- 
lies of  four  members  who  were  murdered. 
The  amount  for  the  three  chapels  is  nearly 
$4,500  in  gold;  for  losses  of  native  Christians 
nearly  $3,000,  and  for  each  of  the  four  families 
$150.  Major-General  A.  F.  J.  Reid,  in  chief 
command  at  this  place,  with  all  his  officers, 
also  Sir  Walter  Hillier,  British  Political  Agent, 
or  Special  Commissioner,  have  all  been  very 
kind  to  us,  and  it  is  entirely  due  to  them  that 
this  satisfactory  result  has  been  secured.  I 
have  just  returned  from  Shih  Min  Chai,  13 
miles  to  the  north  of  this  place,  where  we  dis- 
tributed $4,000.  Mexican,  to  between  400  and 
500  native  Christians.  It  would  have  required 
as  much  more  to  cover  their  losses,  but  they 
accepted  what  we  had  to  give  and  the  matter 
is  ended." 

High  Chinese  officials  objected  to  having 
claims  for  losses  submitted  through  the 
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Government.  They  preferred  the  meth- 
od taken,  and,  as  Mr.  Pyke  says,  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  gave  very  full  counte- 
nance to  it.  In  the  case  of  the  indemni- 
ties secured  by  Mr.  Ament,  the  same  sup- 
port was  given  by  the  American  and 
British  officials,  and  he  and  Mr.  Tewks- 
bury  sought  reimbursement  only  for  the 
native  Christians,  the  claims  for  losses  of 
the  mission  property  having  been  sent  by 
request  to  Washington.  These  latter  in- 
clude no  claims  for  loss  of  life  of  mission- 
aries except  in  two  cases  where  wholly 
dependent  families  of  little  children  sur- 
vived. 

N  The    newspapers    representing 

WomTn  the  negroes  of  the  United 
States  have  got  hold  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Thomas's  "  The  American  Negro," 
reviewed  by  us  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  are 
treating  it  with  the  utmost  severity.  We 
also  are  receiving  numbers  of  articles  in 
reply  to  it  which  we  cannot  print.  From 
one  of  these,  written  by  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Terrell,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Colored 
Women,  we  give  the  following  extract 
representing  her  own  personal  knowl- 
edge: 

In  order  to  prove  the  utter  worthlessness 
and  total  depravity  of  colored  girls,  it  is  boldly- 
asserted  by  the  author  of  "  The  American 
Negro  "  that  under  the  best  educational  influ- 
ences they  are  not  susceptible  to  improvement. 
Educate  a  colored  girl  and  a  white  girl  togeth- 
er, he  says,  and  when  they  are  twenty  years 
old  the  colored  girl  will  be  either  a  physical 
wreck  or  a  giggling  idiot,  while  her  white  com- 
panion will  have  become  an  intelligent,  cul- 
tured, chaste  young  woman.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  where  the  author  of  this 
book  made  his  observations,  or  from  what 
source  he  obtained  his  information. 

I  was  sent  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  when  a  child, 
and  graduated  both  from  the  high  school  and 
the  classical  course  of  the  college.  During 
the  nine  years  I  remained  in  Oberlin  I  became 
acquainted  with  many  colored  girls  who  were 
attending  school  and  with  whom  I  have  since 
kept  in  more  or  less  constant  touch.  As  far 
as  I  am  able  to  learn  all  of  these  women  are 
useful  members  of  society,  either  pursuing 
their  chosen  vocations  or  presiding  over  their 
own  homes. 

About  twelve  years  ago  I  taught  at  Wilber- 
force  University,  near  Xenia,  Ohio,  for  two 
years,  and  after  that  I  was  instructor  in  the 
Washington  High  School  for  the  same  length 
of  time.  I  therefore  came  in  contact  with  hun- 
dreds of  colored  girls,  not  one  of  whom,  to  my 
knowledge,  is  leading  a  life  of  shame.  I  am 
also  personally  acquainted  with  colored  wom- 
en who  have  graduated  from  Ann  Arbor  Uni- 


versity, Cornell  and  the  Chicago  University, 
from  Oberlin,  Radcliffe,  Smith,  Wellesley, 
Vassar  and  other  institutions  throughout  the 
North,  South,  East  and  West,  and  not  one  of 
them  is  either  a  giggling  idiot  or  a  physical 
wreck.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  a  company 
of  useful,  cultured  women  who  would  be  a 
blessing  and  a  credit  to  any  race.  Many  of 
them  obtained  high  rank  in  the  institutions 
from  which  they  received  their  degrees.  The 
white  instructors  of  colored  girls  cheerfully 
testify  to  their  intelligence,  their  diligence  and 
their  success. 

Since  I  have  had  a  far  better  opportunity  to 
observe  colored  girls  at  closer  range  during 
their  high  school  or  college  course  than  the 
author  of  "  The  American  Negro,"  I  feel  that 
I  am  better  qualified  to  judge  the  effect  which 
an  education  has  upon  their  minds,  their  man- 
ners and  their  morals.  Finally,  I  repudiate  as 
false  the  charge  that  colored  children  are  more 
shameless  and  bolder  in  their  wrongdoing  than 
the  children  of  other  races.  I  was  trustee  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  five  years,  and  I  came  in  close  touch  with 
both  the  white  and  the  colored  teachers.  I  ob- 
served that  their  complaints  and  criticisms 
concerning  the  mental  density  and  the  moral 
obliquity  of  their  pupils  were  about  the  same 
without  regard  to  race  or  color.  Children  are 
very  much  the  same  the  world  over,  as  every 
one  who  has  traveled  much  and  observed  close- 
ly will  testify. 

J* 

~  ,ri    .       Mr.  Eugene  Stock,  edi- 

Queen  Victoria  r    ,fe        ,  ,.       .  '  . 

A  ...    .  tor  of  the  publications  of 

and  Missions  ,      „       f.  \     _,  ,    ^  _. 

the  English  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  sends  us  the  following 
correction : 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  excellent 
articles  in  your  last  number  on  our  late  Queen 
Victoria.  Mr.  Cunliffe  Owen,  however,  is 
mistaken  in  stating  that  the  Queen  never  con- 
tributed to  missionary  funds.  She  gave  £100 
to  this  society  at  its  jubilee  in  1849  and  the 
same  amount  at  its  centenary  in  1899;  she  also 
contributed  to  the  auxiliary  association  at 
Windsor.  She  further  contributed  to  the  oth- 
er Church  of  England  society,  the  S.  P.  G. 
On  several  occasions  she  received  distin- 
guished converts  from  the  mission  field,  par- 
ticularly the  late  Bishop  Crowther  and  the 
three  present  negro  bishops  in  West  Africa. 
In  Prince  Albert's  lifetime  she  took  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  Af- 
rica missions.  The  present  Bishop  of  Sierra 
Leone  was  admitted  to  her  personal  friendship, 
and  through  him  a  copy  of  "  The  History  of 
the  C.  M.  S.,"  in  three  volumes,  was  presented 
to  her  personally,  and  not  in  the  mere  official 
way  of  ordinary  books. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  pre- 
vented from  showing  her  sympathy  in  the 
China  massacres  of  1895  and  1900  by  political 
reasons. 

J* 

In  the  twenty-eighth  annual  report  of 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  just 
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received,  a  very  interesting  suggestion 
is  made.  It  is  that  there  should  be  an 
impartial  investigation  of  the  various 
methods  of  taking  care  of  pauper  chil- 
dren. The  systems  generally  now  in 
vogue  are  either  "  placing  out  "  children 
in  private  families,  keeping  them  in  huge 
asylums,  or  segregating  them  in  small 
families  of  ten  to  twenty  in  separate 
houses.  Each  of  these  methods  has  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  there 
is  no  absolute  agreement  yet  as  to  which 
is  the  best,  if  indeed  there  is  a  best.  Here 
is  a  chance  for  some  society  to  make  an 
investigation ;  even  tho  investigations 
are  becoming  so  numerous  nowadays 
that  people  don't  have  time  to  read  them. 

Jt 
President  Hadley  puts  things  very  em- 
phatically when  he  says  that  if  the  public 
conscience  does  not  set  its  effective  man- 
date on  those  who  control  the  great  trusts 
and  manage  our  politics,  we  shall  "  have 
an  emperor  in  Washington  in  twenty-five 
years."  Doubtless  he  expects  the  public 
conscience  to  control  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past ;  and  doubtless  warnings  are  al- 
ways in  order.  It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that 
our  industries  are  being  organized  into 
trusts ;  but  we  do  not  discover  that  it  is 
any  more  true  than  it  has  been  for  a  hun- 
dred years  that  there  is  an  "  imperialistic 
spirit  developed  in  politics."  It  was 
charged  on  Washington  and  Adams,  and 
is  now  charged  on  McKinley.  Just  now 
Czar  Hanna  succeeds  Czar  Reed,  and  a 
long  line  of  Czars  went  before. 

The  members  of  the  profession  that 
sacrifices  dogs  and  guinea  pigs  for  the 
benefit  of  science  do  not  hesitate  often  to 
sacrifice  themselves.  The  last  martyrs 
that  we  hear  of  are  the  English  bacteriol- 
ogists, Dr.  W.  Myers  and  Dr.  H.  Dur- 
ham. They  went  to  Para,  Brazil,  to  study 
the  cause  of  yellow  fever,  sent  by  the 
Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Diseases, 
that  has  been  pursuing  other  dangerous 
investigations  of  African  fever.  After 
an  autopsy  of  an  acute  case  of  yellow 
fever,  both  physicians  were  taken  down 
with  the  disease.  Dr.  Myers  died  in 
three  days  and  Dr.  Durham  was  at  last 
accounts  critically  ill.  But  such  vicarious 
sacrifices  purchase  many  lives. 

One  advantageous  result  of  such  ta- 


bles of  statistics  as  'I'm;  Independent 
publishes  from  year  to  year  is  the  in- 
centive they  furnish  to  the  Churches  to 
get  more  accurate  returns.  The  Uni- 
versalists  have  been  much  exercised  over 
their  record,  and  claim  that  the  author- 
ity on  which  the  figures  were  based  was 
not  completely  accurate,  and  that  really 
in  the  comparison  with  1890  they  should 
have  been  credited  with  a  gain  of  5,768 
members  instead  of  a  loss  of  768.  Simi- 
larly the  Cumberland  Presbyterians 
claim  a  gain  in  the  past  year  of  2,614 
instead  of  the  loss  reported.  All  of 
which  goes  to  show  the  need  of  an  ac- 
curate Church  census. 

A  bill  was  likely  to  pass  the  Utah  Leg- 
islature this  week  giving  immunity  from 
prosecution  under  State  law  to  those  liv- 
ing in  polygamy.  We  shall  wait  to  see 
what  the  law  is  before  further  comment. 
It  may  affect  only  those  who  contracted 
plural  marriages  before  statehood,  or  it 
may  be  general.  In  the  latter  case  it 
would  be  a  flagrant  breach  of  a  solemn 
pledge  to  the  nation. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Herr  von 
Brandt  was  not  noted,  while  German 
Resident  in  Peking,  for  his  consideration 
for  Chinese  sensitiveness ;  and  we  pre- 
sume that  the  missionaries  in  China, 
whom  he  would  confine  to  the  treaty 
ports,  will  be  able  to  gauge  as  well  as 
any  one  else  what  is  the  feeling  of  the 
Chinese. 

The  country  may  be  congratulated  that 
Senator  Morgan's  three  days'  speech  in 
denunciation  of  the  Bulwer-Clayton 
Treaty  had  so  little  effect:  and  further, 
that  he  announced  that  he  should  not  fur- 
ther press  the  subject.  We  presume  that 
new  negotiations  will  supply  a  new  basis 
for  Canal  legislation  next  winter. 

& 

We  add  our  thanks  to  Senator  Carter 
for  so  admirably  talking  to  death  the 
River  and  Harbor  bill.  If  its  defeat  shall 
help  the  passage  next  session  of  the  Ship 
Subsidy  bill,  our  satisfaction  will  be  seri- 
ously moderated. 

The  failure  of  two  States  to  elect  a 
United  States  Senator,  after  a  long  dead- 
lock, emphasizes  the  argument  for  the 
popular  election  of  Senators. 


INSURANCE. 

Interference.  Why  Not? 

Somewhere  in  the  batch  of  bills  at 
Albany  to  further  bother  insurance  is  one  A  few  weeks  ago  a  bill  whose  fate  we 
providing  that  no  company  shall  invest  have  not  yet  observed  was  introduced  in 
in  the  stock  of  another  corporation  with-  the  Legislature  of  Maine  to  repeal  one  sec- 
out  the  consent  of  the  Superintendent.  tion  in  the  laws  of  1899,  which  provides 

A  thing  is  not  necessarily  wise  because  that  "  hereafter  in  every  policy  or  cer- 
it  is  in  the  law.  For  instance,  the  general  tificate  issued  to  a  resident  of  Maine  by 
law  of  1853  permitted  investment  in  any  casualty  or  accident  insurance  corn- 
mortgages  within  the  State,  or  without  pany  doing  business  on  the  assessment 
the  State  but  within  50  miles  of  this  city,  plan  there  shall  be  printed  in  bold  type, 
The  distinction  was  one  with  a  reason  making  one  of  the  principal  lines  near  the 
and  without  reason,  and  the  same  law  top  thereof,  the  words,  'This  policy  is 
permitted  investment  in  the  stock  of  subject  to  assessments,'  and  in  or  upon 
any  corporation  organized  under  New  every  application,  circular,  card,  adver- 
York  law,  if  such  stock  was  at  tisement  and  printed  document  issued  by 
the  time  at  or  above  par  here.  So  such  corporation  within  this  State,  there 
mortgages  in  Boston  or  Philadelphia  shall  be  printed  conspicuously  the  words 
were  barred,  but  the  wildest  of  stocks  '  assessment  plan/  ,!  The  assessment 
(for  example,  petroleum  stocks  in  the  plan  is  a  good  one,  or  it  is  not.  If  good, 
year  1865)  were  admissible  if  they  were  there  is  business  reason  for  proclaiming 
for  one  hour  pushed  to  par.  it,  if  not  good,  there  is  business  reason — 

The  weakness  of  such  a  law  is  in  the  but  no  other  reason — for  concealing  it. 

assumption   that   safety   in   land   invest-  This  section  is  recent,  and  somebody  in- 

ments  depends  upon  precise  geographical  terested  in  selling  insurance  on  this  plan 

lines,  and  that  stocks  which  are  at  par  are  has   evidently   discovered,   or    from   the 

certainly  good.    The  weakness  of  a  prop-  nature  of  the  case  believes,  that  the  as- 

osition  to  make  an  investment  referee  of  sessment  idea  is  not  a  good  selling  fea- 

the  person  whom  the  party  "  slate  "  has  ture. 

placed  at  the  head  of  the  insurance  inqui-  There  is  one  concern  that  makes  and 
sition  consists  of  several  bad  assump-  sells  cottolene  and  has  faith  in  the  ar- 
tions.  The  decision  of  all  questions  of  tide,  which  is  openly  advertised  for  just 
administration  in  the  affairs  of  an  insur-  what  it  is,  and  is  declared  to  be  in  all  re- 
ance  company  must  rest  somewhere.  If  spects  better  than  lard.  But  there  has 
not  with  the  officers  in  charge,  there  is  been  opposition  to  plainly  marking  and 
no  good  place  for  it.  If  the  trustees  can-  selling  oleomargarine  and  similar  arti- 
not  safely  administer  the  trust,  the  trust  cles  by  their  distinctive  names.  The  cot- 
is  not  safe.  The  Superintendent  might  tolene  method  is  plainly  honester,  and 
be  incompetent ;  he  might  be  dishonest ;  speaks  better  for  the  article.  There  has 
he  might  have  a  grudge  to  feed  or  a  per-  been  opposition  to  selling  assessment  life 
sonal  interest  to  further.  Trustees  can-  insurance  under  its  distinctive  name.  But 
not  be  made  more  able  or  more  faithful  the  man  who  believes  in  the  merits  of  his 
by  outraging  their  liberty  of  judgment  merchandise,  whether  it  be  an  edible  or 
with  a  veto  lodged  elsewhere,  especially  an  intangible,  is  usually  desirous  to  offer 
one  lodged  with  a  transitory  officeholder,  it  for  just  what  it  is,  and  so  much  so  that 

So  we  go — taxing  insurance,  hedging  trade-marks   exist.      On    the    contrary, 

it  around,  interfering  with  it,  protecting  what  seeks  to  sell  itself  under  the  guise 

the  public  against  it.     The  attempt  does  of  something  else,  after  trying  to  bor- 

not  succeed  well.    It  is  time — it  has  long  row  some  well-known  trade-mark  for  the 

been  time — to  put  more  faith  in  the  thera-  purpose,  proves  itself  unworthy  and  dis- 

peutics  of  unhindered  action ;  to  take  off  honest.      Genuine    goods    desire   to   get 

meddlesome  hands  and  leave  matters  to  into  the  light ;  bogus  ones  prefer  indirec- 

free  play  under  unalterable  natural  laws,  tion  and  shadow. 
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The   Policy  of  Combinations  and  the  Plate  Glass  Company;  for  each 

In  current  comment  upon  the  forma-  of   these   combinations    has    been    much 

tion  of  so-called  trust  combinations  much  a™°yed  by  the  competition  of  independ- 

has  been  said  about  the  sale  of  American  ent  concerns  from  which,  of  course,  the 

goods  abroad   by  these  combinations  at  f™1}0™™   of   consolidation    were   with- 

prices  lower  than  those  which  buyers  at  held'     Thus'   the   ^late  Glass  Company 

home  are  required  to  pay,  and  also  about  in  !ts  recent  annVal  report  accounts  for 

the  economies  of  manufacture  and  dis-  a  decrease  of  sales  by  pointing  to  the 

tribution   resulting   from   the   consolida-  r  enlarged    output    of    the    independent 

tion  of    a    large  group  of    independent  ketones,       andu    indulges     in     gloomy 

concerns.       As   to   the   sales   abroad   at  prophecy  as  to  the  effect  of  six  new  inde- 

lower  prices,  there  is  a  general  belief  that  pendent  mills,  four  approaching  comple- 

the  practice  prevails,  altho  proof  of  it  ?°n  and  two  projected.     We  are  led  to 

has  recently  been  given  to  the  public  in  lnrfe['  Partly  because  the  reported  profit 

only   a    few   isolated    cases.     Our   com-  of, th^  >^ear  was  2°  ?er  cent  on  th«  ^P1: 

binations,  however,  have  not  gone  so  far  tal'  th,at  the  economies  were  not  allowed 

in  this  direction  as  some  of  the  German  *>  feuduce  *e  c°mPan>7  pnces'  If  thfy 
combinations,  if  we  may  accept  a  Lon-  had  been  shared  with  the  consumer  the 
don  journal's  summary  of  the  report  of  {f owth  °  •  n,e w  comPetition  might  have 
the  German  Association  of  82  wire  rod  been  retarded, 
mills  for  the  last  half  of  1900.  This  As- 
sociation or  Syndicate  sold  to  German  ....  George  W.  Perkins,  Second  Vice- 
buyers  at  an  average  of  £12  10s.  per  ton,  President  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
and  to  foreign  buyers  at  an  average  of  ance  Company,  who  was  admitted  last 
only  £7,  the  result  being  that  sales  of  22,-  week  to  partnership  in  the  firm  of  J.  P. 
307  tons  in  Germany  netted  a  profit  of  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  the  allied  firms  of 
£58,856,  while  on  sales  of  19,524  tons  Drexel  &  Co.  (Philadelphia)  and  Mor- 
abroad  there  was  a  loss  of  more  than  gan,  Harjes  &  Co.  (Paris),  is  only  39 
£40,000.  The  associated  manufacturers  years  old,  and  his  extraordinary  business 
now  ask  for  an  increase  of  the  protective  career  affords  abundant  proof  of  his 
duty  which  has  enabled  them  thus  to  dis-  ability  and  industry.  Beginning  as  an 
criminate  against  their  own  fellow  citi-  office  boy  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  rose 
zens.  Our  combinations  should  not  pur-  by  successive  promotions  to  the  Second 
sue  the  policy  of  these  German  manu-  Vice-Presidency  and  the  chairmanship 
facturers.  The  American  people  do  not  of  the  Finance  Committee  in  the  New 
long  for  export  trade  that  must  be  gained  York  Life,  being  at  the  same  time  a  Di- 
in  this  way,  at  the  expense  of  exactions  rector  in  the  greatest  of  American  banks, 
to  which  they  are  required  to  submit,  the  National  City.  He  has  displayed  ex- 
The  general  belief  that  this  is  the  prac-  ceptional  ability  in  connection  with  the 
tice  of  our  combinations  of  exporting  negotiation  of  loans  in  this  country  by 
manufacturers  continually  excites  popu-  European  Governments,  having  arranged 
lar  hostility.  Which  of  our  great  com-  with  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance, 
binations  will  be  the  first  to  proclaim  that  M.  de  Witte,  for  the  first  Russian  loan  cf 
its  rule  is  to  sell  for  the  same  price  to  all  $10,000,000,  and  afterward  being  active- 
buyers,  whether  foreign  or  domestic?  ly  interested  in  the  promotion  of  the  Brit- 
Recent  reports  tend  to  show  that  the  ish  and  German  loans  of  last  year.  He 
economies  resulting  from  consolidation  became  widely  known  in  the  insurance 
have  not  been  permitted  to  appear  in  field  by  reason  of  his  memorable  and  sue- 
some  domestic  price  lists.  It  is  evident,  cessful  efforts  with  the  German  Govern- 
of  course,  that  there  are  such  economies ;  ment  in  behalf  of  American  insurance  in- 
and  some  have  asserted  that  they  were  terests.  His  energy  has  also  been  shown 
large  enough  to  drive  out  of  business  in  the  office  of  President  of  the  New 
competing  manufacturers  who  retained  York  and  New  Jersey  Commissions  for 
their  independence.  They  have  not  had  Preserving  the  Palisades.  Mr.  Perkins 
this  effect,  however,  in  the  cases  of  the  does  not  sever  his  connection  with  the 
Rubber  Company,  the   Paper  Company  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 
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^    *u    rx^    o      j  Ex-President 

Death  of  Ex-President       ^  TT 

„  Benjamin    Harri- 

Harnson  J    ..     .  ,  . 

son  died  at  his 
home  in  Indianapolis  on  the  13th  inst.  of 
pneumonia,  after  an  illness  of  less  than  a 
week.  He  was  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 
On  Wednesday,  the  6th,  he  walked  from 
his  house  to  the  law  offices  of  two  old 
friends,  and  in  the  evening  made  a  social 
call,  remarking  at  the  time  that  he  felt 
very  well.  After  breakfast  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  he  had  a  chill,  and  his 
physician  was  called.  He  appeared  to  be 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  influenza  or 
grip.  A  pain  in  his  chest  on  Friday 
marked  the  approach  of  pneumonia.  In 
a  short  time  the  whole  left  lung  became 
involved,  and  he  was  prostrated  by  an 
acute  attack  of  this  dreaded  disease.  He 
had  been  weakened  in  some  measure  by 
close  application  to  work,  as  he  was  re- 
tained in  important  cases  pending  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  On  Monday  a  fatal 
termination  of  his  illness  seemed  inevi- 
table, but  life  was  prolonged  by  the  use  of 
oxygen.  During  the  greater  part  of 
Tuesday,  and  thereafter  until  his  death, 
he  was  unconscious.  He  passed  away 
quietly  and  without  pain.  Among  the 
many  tributes  to  his  memory  from  emi- 
nent men  at  home  and  abroad  was  the  fol- 
lowing from  Mr.  Cleveland,  now  the  only 
living  ex-President,  whose  first  term  pre- 
ceded and  whose  second  followed  that  of 
General  Harrison : 

11  In  high  public  office  he  was  guided  by  pa- 
triotism and  devotion  to  duty,  often  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  personal  popularity ;  and  in  private  sta- 
tion his  influence  and  example  were  always  in 
the  direction  of  decency  and  good  citizenship." 

In  his  proclamation  providing  for  suit- 
able military  and  naval  honors,  President 
McKinley  said : 


"  In  his  death  the  country  has  been  deprived 
of  one  of  its  greatest  citizens.  A  brilliant  sol- 
dier in  his  young  manhood,  he  gained  fame  and 
rapid  advancement  by  his  energy  and  valor.  As 
a  lawyer  he  rose  to  be  a  leader  of  the  bar.  In 
the  Senate  he  at  once  took  and  retained  high 
rank  as  an  orator  and  legislator  ;  and  in  the  high 
office  of  President  he  displayed  extraordinary 
gifts  as  administrator  and  statesman.  In  public 
and  in  private  life  he  set  a  shining  example  for 
his  countrymen." 

Escorted  by  the  entire  National  Guard  of 
Indiana  and  many  civic  societies,  the  sur- 
viving veterans  of  the  regiment  com- 
manded by  General  Harrison  in  the  Civil 
War  serving  as  a  guard  of  honor,  the 
body  was  borne  on  Saturday  to  the  State 
capitol,  where  it  lay  in  state  for  nine 
hours  under  the  flag  carried  by  the  battle 
ship  "  Indiana  "  at  Santiago.  The  funeral 
took  place  on  Sunday  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  of  which  General  Har- 
rison had  been  a  member  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  where  services  were  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  M.  L.  Haines  (the  pastor),  as- 
sisted by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Niccolls,  of  St. 
Louis.  President  McKinley  had  arrived 
on  Saturday  night.  Among  the  honorary 
pallbearers  were  Messrs.  Tracy,  Foster, 
Miller,  Noble  and  Wanamaker,  of  Gen- 
eral Harrison's  Cabinet,  and  Gen.  Lew 
Wallace.  The  body  was  laid  away  in  the 
beautiful  Crown  Hill  Cemetery. 


National  Affairs 
and  Politics 


The  President  will  start 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  on 
or  about  the  last  day  of 
April,  traveling  in  a  fine  special  train, 
one  car  of  which  will  be  a  kind  of  office, 
for  the  use  of  clerks  and  telegraphers. 
He  will  go  by  way  of  New  Orleans, 
through  Texas  and  Arizona,  to  Southern 
California,  where  he  will  be  entertained 
for  three  or  four  days.     It  is  expected 
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that  on  this  westward  journey  he  will 
stop  at  El  Paso  to  grasp  the  hand  of 
President  Diaz,  and  that  this  will  be  done 
while  each  president  is  standing  in  his 
own  country  and  reaching  across  the 
boundary  on  the  bridge  over  the  Rio 
Grande.  At  San  Francisco  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  will  attend  the  launching  of  the  bat- 
tle ship  "  Ohio."  After  going  up  the 
coast  to  Portland  and  the  Puget  Sound 
cities,  he  will  return  by  way  of  Montana, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Omaha  and  Chi- 
cago, to  his  home  in  Canton,  where  he 
will  arrive  in  the  last  week  of  May.  A 
California  journal  boasts  with  much  joy 
that  action  upon  the  treaties  of  reciproc- 
ity was  prevented  by  the  influence  of  that 
State,  because  the  treaty  with  France  re- 
duced the  duties  on  walnuts,  prunes  and 
wines,  while  the  treaty  with  Jamaica  cut 
off  one-fifth  of  the  duty  on  oranges.  The 
heart  of  this  same  journal,  however,  still 
beats  warmly  for  reciprocity,  which,  it 
remarks,  "  is  essential  to  the  expansion 
of  our  commerce  abroad,  and  necessary 
for  continued  prosperity  at  home."  Col. 
William  Cary  Sanger,  of  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  the  opposition  of  Senators  Piatt 
and  Depew  having  been  overcome.  For 
several  days  previous  to  the  appointment 
there  were  published  in  many  newspa- 
pers interviews  (apparently  authorized) 
in  which  the  Senators  spoke  of  the  pro- 
posed appointment  with  much  hostility 
and  bitterness.  At  the  end,  however,  af- 
ter a  talk  with  the  President,  both  Sen- 
ators declared  that  they  had  no  desire  to 
oppose  Colonel  Sanger,  and  that  the  sto- 
ries about  their  hostile  attituae  had  been 
mere  "  newspaper  talk."  Mr.  Piatt  also 
remarked  that  he  had  discovered  that 
Sanger  was  now  a  supporter  of  the  "  or- 
ganization "  in  New  York  and  would 
stand  with  it  in  the  future.  It  is  expected 
that  Commissioner  Evans,  of  the  Pension 
Bureau,  will  retire  in  April,  possibly  to 
take  a  diplomatic  office.  His  successor 
will  be  a  Western  man,  and  ex-Congress- 
man Warner,  of  Kansas  City,  formerly 
Commander  of  the  Grand  Army,  is  men- 
tioned as  a  prominent  candidate.  The 
name  of  Senator  McLaurin,  of  South 
Carolina,  has  been  stricken  from  the 
Democratic  caucus  roll.  He  voted  with 
the  Republicans  upon  important  ques- 
tions. Newspapers  in  his  State  call  upon 
him  to  resign,  but  he  says  he  is  still  a 


Democrat.  It  appears  that  Senator 
Hanna  was  in  favor  of  the  election  of 
Addicks,  the  millionaire  gas  speculator, 
in  Delaware,  by  a  compromise  that 
would  also  have  elected  Dupont,  Repub- 
lican, to  the  other  vacancy.  There  is  pub- 
lished a  long  interview  with  him  in  which 
he  utters  no  word  of  adverse  criticism 
concerning  the  methods  and  influence  of 
Addicks  for  some  years  past  in  Delaware, 
nor  any  word  of  praise  for  the  seven 
steadfast  legislators  who  kept  Addicks 
out  of  the  Senate  by  opposing  him. 

The  Dead         The    reP^    °f    the    British 

r  i  t  f  Government  concerning  the 
amendments  to  the  Canal 
treaty  has  not  been  published,  but  the 
substance  of  it  has  been  disclosed.  It  is 
quite  friendly  in  tone,  and  further  ne- 
gotiations are  invited  rather  than  ex- 
cluded. The  amendment  rejecting  a 
guaranty  of  neutrality  by  all  the  Powers 
is  disapproved  because,  Great  Britain 
says,  a  neutrality  agreement  signed  by 
the  two  parties  to  the  treaty  would  not 
bind  the  other  Powers  if  they  should 
formally  accept  it.  The  amendment  ab- 
rogating the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  is 
regarded  as  too  far-reaching  a  step  to  be 
taken  without  separate  negotiations.  The 
Davis  amendment,  empowering  this 
country  to  use  the  canal  for  its  own  de- 
fense, appears  to  have  been  most  ob- 
jectionable of  all.  But  it  is  said  that  the 
field  of  negotiation  is  not  restricted  by 
limits  which  Great  Britain  will  not  pass. 
The  treaty  is  dead,  and  the  old  conditions 
are  restored.  This  being  the  situation, 
Great  Britain  stands  on  the  old  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  holding  that  it  cannot  be 
abrogated  without  the  consent  of  both 
nations.  Evidently  for  her  consent  she 
would  ask  some  compensation — possibly 
on  the  Alaska  boundary,  because  Canada 
has  assisted  in  carrying  on  the  war  in 
South  Africa.  But  the  opposition  of  our 
Pacific  States  to  this  is  formidable,  and 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  Senate 
would  consent.  As  to  further  negotia- 
tions, it  is  said  that  they  cannot  be  un- 
dertaken on  the  basis  of  an  assumption 
that  the  old  treaty  is  void,  owing  to  our 
own  recent  acceptance  of  that  treaty  and 
the  British  support  of  it;  also  that  an 
assumption  that  the  old  treaty  is  in  full 
and  perpetual  force  cannot  serve  as  a 
basis,  because  the  Senate  will  not  accept 
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it.  Therefore  it  is  said  that  we  may  ap- 
proach Great  Britain  upon  the  basis  of  a 
proposition  that  the  treaty  is  voidable. 
Many  say  that  if  negotiations  on  this 
basis  are  rejected,  the  Senate  will 
promptly  abrogate  the  treaty.  The 
President  has  been  consulting  with  Sena- 
tors on  this  question;  and  a  majority  of 
them  say,  it  is  reported,  that  no  treaty 
which  Great  Britain  will  approve  can 
be  ratified  here.  Senator  Lodge's  opin- 
ion is  that  if  no  new  and  satisfactory 
agreement  for  the  supersession  of  the 
old  treaty  shall  be  at  hand  in  De- 
cember, Congress  will  wait  no  longer. 
A  treaty  fifty  years  old  should  not  be 
permitted,  he  says,  now  that  conditions 
have  changed,  to  hinder  eternally  our 
development  and  stifle  our  commercial 
growth.  The  London  press  as  a  rule 
stands  with  the  Government,  but  the 
Daily  News  suggests  that  the  old  treaty 
should  be  abrogated  by  mutual  consent. 
The  Minister  of  Colombia  at  Washing- 
ton says  that  his  Government  is  ready 
to  give  us  full  control  of  territory  on  the 
Panama  route;  but  it  appears  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  old  treaty  covers  Panama 
as  well  as  Nicaragua.  The  Nicaraguan 
Minister  remarks  that  his  country  de- 
sires to  wait  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
old  treaty,  and  in  coming  to  terms  with 
the  United  States  would  prefer  an  agree- 
ment on  the  lines  of  the  dead  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  because  of  its  pro- 
visions for  complete  neutrality. 


-   .  Before   the   beginning   of   the 

Q  .  anthracite  coal  miners'  conven- 
tion in  Hazleton,  last  week,  the 
mine  owners  had  given  notice  that  they 
would  continue  for  one  year  after  April 
1st  the  payment  of  the  increase  of  10  per 
cent,  in  wages  won  by  last  year's  great 
strike.  Therefore  it  was  expected  that 
the  miners  in  convention  would  accept 
the  situation.  But  they  were  determined 
that  the  owners  should  recognize  the 
union,  and  the  owners  had  decided  that 
they  would  not  do  this.  All  the  leading 
owners,  or  operators,  had  been  invited  by 
telegrams,  letters  and  even  personal  ap- 
peals, to  attend  the  convention  and  con- 
fer with  the  miners  on  the  15th.  As  their 
policy  forbade  recognition  of  the  union, 
not  one  of  them  came  to  the  convention 
on  that  date.     Just  before  final  adjourn- 


ment on  the  1 6th,  therefore,  the  600  dele- 
gates of  the  convention  by  unanimous 
vote  made  provision  for  a  strike  if  fur- 
ther efforts  to  procure  a  joint  conference 
should  be  unsuccessful  before  April  1st. 
The  resolutions  complain  that  the  con- 
vention's invitations  to  the  operators  have 
been  treated  with  "  contemptuous  si- 
lence "  and  "  scorn."  It  is  left  with  Presi- 
dent Mitchell,  the  union's  national  exec- 
utive board,  and  the  three  district  super- 
intendents to  negotiate  for  a  conference 
and,  in  case  of  failure,  to  decide  by  ma- 
jority vote  whether  a  strike  of  130,000 
miners  shall  be  ordered.  The  mine  own- 
ers are  inclined  to  meet  the  issue  by  resist- 
ing at  any  cost  the  demand  for  recogni- 
tion. The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
has  recently  decided  that  two  important 
statutes  enacted  in  response  to  the  de- 
mands of  labor  organizations — one  in 
1895  and  the  other  in  1897 — are  uncon- 
stitutional. The  first  forbade  the  use,  by 
contractors  on  public  works,  of  stone 
dressed  outside  of  the  State;  the  second 
required  contractors  on  municipal  work 
or  other  public  improvements  to  pay  "  the 
rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  the  locality." 
These  statutes  affected  $100,000,000 
worth  of  public  contracts  now  in  hand. 


Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico 


The  Cuban  Constitutional 
Convention  is  not  inclined 
to  accept  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  Congress  in  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment. At  the  beginning  of  last  week  its 
Central  Committee  was  in  doubt  as  to 
the  power  of  the  Convention  to  bind  the 
future  insular  government,  altho  in- 
formed by  General  Wood  that  this  power 
had  been  given  in  the  orders  by  which 
the  Convention  was  created.  At  the  end 
of  the  week  the  committee  decided 
unanimously,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Senor  Quesada,  a  member  of  it,  not  to 
accept  the  conditions  in  their  present 
form.  It  will  so  report  to  the  Conven- 
tion ;  and  Senor  Quesada  asserts  that  in 
this  decision  it  has  the  support  of  28  of 
the  31  delegates.  Senor  Aleman,  an- 
other delegate,  says  that  some  are  willing 
to  give  up  the  Isle  of  Pines,  while  others 
would  accept  the  condition  relating  to 
sanitary  improvements  ;  but  that  the  Con- 
vention will  concede  nothing  more.  Con- 
gressman Burton  and  seven  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Rivers 
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and  Harbors  are  on  the  island,  and  some 
of  these  visitors  have  told  the  delegates 
that  if  they  do  not  accept  the  conditions 
nothing  will  be  done  until  December, 
when  the  President  will  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  Congress.  The  Cubans  have  been 
encouraged  by  this  to  think  that  the  Piatt 
amendment  is  not  final.  Senator  Proc- 
tor— whose  investigations  on  the  island, 
and  subsequent  speech  in  the  Senate,  ex- 
erted some  influence  in  bringing  on  the 
war  with  Spain — is  making  another  tour 
of  inspection  in  Cuba,  accompanied  by 
Senator  Cockrell.  It  is  thought  that  the 
President  will  be  enlightened  by  his  re- 
ports as  to  the  situation.  Seiior  San- 
guily's  hostile  attitude  toward  the  con- 
ditions has  undergone  some  change;  he 
now  publishes  an  opinion  that  it  is  better 
to  yield  than  to  provoke  a  conflict.  Gen- 
eral Maximo  Gomez  writes  to  one  friend 
that  he  would  not  accept  the  presidency, 
and  to  another  (in  San  Domingo)  that 
Cuban  popular  sentiment  has  been 
wounded  by  the  "  ill-advised  Piatt 
amendment."  The  people  wonder,  he 
says,  how  the  United  States  can  deny  lib- 
erty to  them,  and  can  demand  these  con- 
cessions which  it  does  not  need.  The 
amendment,  he  adds,  is  a  challenge  in  the 
face  of  the  Cubans.  Albert  Gardner  Rob- 
inson, the  well-known  correspondent, 
finds  no  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  ac- 
cept the  conditions,  but  says  that  an 
amicable  settlement  could  be  reached  by 
a  frank  and  friendly  conference  of  com- 
missions representing  Cuba  and  the 
United  States.  The  war  claims  now  on 
file  at  Washington  amount  to  nearly 
$40,000,000,  most  of  them  having  been 
submitted  by  native  Cubans  who  were 
naturalized  in  this  country  during  the 
last  ten  years,  and  whose  property  on  the 
island  was  destroyed  during  the  hostili- 
ties. Congressman  Cooper,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs, 
has  gone  to  Porto  Rico  for  information. 
Another  large  party  of  Porto  Rican  emi- 
grants is  on  its  way  to  Hawaii,  the  con- 
tractors having  undertaken  to  deliver  10,- 
000  at  Honolulu.  The  local  press  seeks 
to  prevent  emigration  by  telling  the  peo- 
ple that  the  Americans  are  selling  them 
into  slavery  and  will  replace  them  by 
Chinese.  The  Commissioners  sent  to  the 
United  States  from  Porto  Rico  continue 
to  make  earnest  protest  against  the  new 
Hollander  Revenue   law,   and  have  ob- 


tained the  signatures  of  many  prominent 
merchants  in  New  York  to  a  petition  for 
the  amendment  of  it. 


Th  The    great   problem    in    the 

n. ...     .  Philippines  just  now  is  that 

Philippines  .      ,rr     .      J      . 

of     keeping     the     requisite 

number  of  troops.  It  is  desired  to  keep 
not  less  than  60,000  soldiers  there,  and  as 
the  term  of  service  of  the  volunteers  is 
about  to  expire,  it  is  the  plan  to  replace 
them  with  regulars.  There  are  now  40,- 
000  regulars  in  the  East,  including  the 
forces  in  China,  and  as  those  are  all  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Philippines  it  will  ne- 
cessitate the  sending  out  of  about  20,000 
regulars  from  this  country.  The  arrange- 
ments for  this  are  now  being  perfected. 
At  the  same  time  the  demands  upon  the 
troops  in  the  islands  are  constantly  dimin- 
ishing. Surrenders  continue,  and  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  has  reported  one  of  great 
importance,  that  of  General  Marian  de 
Dios  with  officers  and  men  at  Naio,  in- 
dicating the  collapse  of  the  insurrection 
in  a  part  of  the  islands  which  has  so  far 
been  most  obstinate  in  its  defense.  A 
number  of  other  minor  surrenders  have 
been  received,  one  including  several 
members  of  the  revolutionary  cabinet, 
and  20,000  Ilocanos  have  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance  during  the  past  week.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington 
has  announced  that  it  is  ready  to  receive 
applications  and  hold  examinations  for 
the  Government  service  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  acting  entirely  apart  from  the 
United  States  service  as  agents  for  the 
Philippine  Commission.  The  special  need 
for  Americans  is  as  stenographers  and 
typewriters,  Spanish  interpreters  and 
translators,  inspectors  in  the  Customs, 
service,  financial  agents  and  department 
assistants.  Preference  will  be  given  to* 
natives  when  possible. 


The  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy 


The  new  edition  of  the 
Papal  Year  Book, 
"  Le  Gerarchia  Cath- 
olica,"  dated  January  10th,  1901,  has 
been  issued  by  the  Vatican  press  with 
full  reports  of  the  present  status  of  that 
organization,  which  Ranke  has  declared 
"  the  most  complete  and  successful  in 
history."  Leo  XIII  is  the  two  hundred 
and  sixty-third  Pontiff,  bearing  the  offi- 
cial title,  "  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  Sue- 
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cvssor  of  Peter  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  Highest  Pontifex  of  the 
Church  Universal,  Patriarch  of  the 
Occident,  Primate  of  Italy,  Archbishop 
and  Metropolitan  of  the  Roman  Church 
Province,  Sovereign  of  the  Temporal 
Possessions  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church." 
This  last  title  has  chiefly  an  historical 
significance  since  1870,  but  is  retained 
as  a  protest  against  the  status  quo.  The 
same  purpose  no  doubt  underlies  the  re- 
tention of  two  offices — without  incum- 
bents, however — namely,  "  the  Magis- 
trate of  Rome  "  and  "  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,"  as  a  part  of  the  govern- 
mental system  of  the  Church.  The 
Cardinal's  College  officially  has  a  mem- 
bership of  seventy,  but  now  has  only  56 
names  on  its  roll ;  there  are  accordingly 
fourteen  vacancies.  Of  the  fifty-six 
cardinals,  6  are  Cardinal  Bishops,  45 
Cardinal  Priests,  and  5  Cardinal  Dea- 
cons. In  the  Vatican  itself  24  Cardinals 
reside,  of  whom  20  are  Italians,  showing 
that  this  advisory  body  of  the  Pope  con- 
sists mostly  of  one  nationality,  and  that 
the  Church  is  really  governed  by  Italians. 
The  other  thirty-three  cardinals  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  world  as  Archbishops 
and  Bishops,  Patriarchs,  or  holding  other 
offices.  According  to  nationality  this 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Hierarchy  is  di- 
vided as  follows  :  Italians,  31 ;  French,  7  ; 
Germans,  2 ;  Austrians,  4 ;  Spaniards,  5  ; 
and  one  from  each  of  the  following 
countries :  Poland,  Portugal,  Australia, 
North  America,  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
Belgium.  Ten  of  the  cardinals  are 
members  of  orders,  only  one  being  a 
Jesuit.  The  oldest  cardinal  is  89,  and 
the  youngest  47.  There  are  still  three  of 
these  prelates  from  the  days  of  Pius  IX, 
altho  since  the  present  Pope  has  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  St.  Peter  135  cardinals 
have  died.  There  are  fourteen  patriarchs 
of  both  rites,  the  Occidental  and  the 
Oriental,  the  leading  seats  being  Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria,  Jerusalem, 
Babylonia,  etc.  The  number  of  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  of  the  Latin  Rite  is 
725,  and  of  the  Oriental  Rite,  49;  of 
titular  Bishops  and  Archbishops,  367, 
also  17  without  a  diocese.  The  whole 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  consists  of 
1,225  members;  of  these  Leo  XIII  in  the 
23  years  of  his  pontificate  has  appointed 
234- 


E  ..  .  English  interests  are  divided 
PoHtk  between  the  Boer  War,  the 
Army  discussion  and  the  royal 
family.  So  far  as  the  first  is  concerned 
there  has  been  no  great  change  during 
the  week.  There  is  no  news  of  Botha's 
surrender,  altho  reports  continue  of  dis- 
cussions in  regard  to  terms.  De  Wet's 
forces  have  apparently  gone  to  pieces 
and  he  seems  to  be  somewhere  in  the 
Orange  River  Colony  with  a  very  small 
following.  Elsewhere  there  is  nothing  to 
attract  notice.  In  England,  however,  con- 
siderable attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  question  of  the  British  treatment  of 
the  Boers.  Some  little  time  since  a  leaf- 
let was  issued  entitled  "  The  Horrors  of 
the  War :  Kitchener's  Iron  Hand,"  which 
purported  to  be  a  letter  from  Lieutenant 
Morrison,  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Artil- 
lery. According  to  this  the  charges 
against  the  British  troops  were  very  se- 
vere. Some  one  discovered  the  original 
letter,  published  in  an  Ottawa  paper,  and 
has  called  attention  to  very  startling  dis- 
crepancies. Thus  in  speaking  of  a  Boer 
woman  whose  farm  was  burned,  the 
leaflet  leaves  the  impression  of  an  un- 
mitigated outrage  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  whereas  the  letter  itself  remarks 
that  all  attending  were  sorry  for  the 
woman  until  a  quantity  of  concealed  am- 
munition began  to  explode  in  the  house. 
So  case  after  case  of  this  sort  appears 
and  there  is  an  increasing  feeling  that 
the  attacks  upon  the  British  army  are 
not  at  all  justified.  The  discussion  over 
the  Army  Bill  continues  with  Lord 
Wolseley  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
politely  asserting  each  that  the  other  was 
responsible  and  ignoring  any  individual 
fault.  The  result  of  the  whole  is  to 
make  the  public  believe  that  the  entire 
organization  of  the  army  needs  thorough 
reform,  while  the  Government  itself  as 
represented  by  Mr.  Brodrick  apparently 
is  unwilling  to  face  the  situation.  As  yet 
Lord  Roberts  is  about  the  only  one  who 
comes  out  of  the  discussion  without 
pretty  damaging  revelations.  The  King 
is  winning  golden  opinions  on  every 
hand,  and  the  starting  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  on  their  visit  to 
Australia  and  Canada  has  been  the  occa- 
sion for  the  manifestation  of  very 
thorough  loyalty.  The  question  of  the 
King's  oath  being  forced  again  in  Par- 
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liament  a  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  consider  the  present  form,  and  this,  it 
is  generally  accepted,  will  be  changed. 
English  public  opinion  upon  the  Chi- 
nese question  is  somewhat  uncertain. 
No  one  wishes  war  nor,  on  the  other 
'hand,  are  they  willing  to  quietly  submit 
to  anything  that  Russia  may  do. 

The  Levant  ^e  disturbances  in  the  Bal- 
kans are  growing  more  seri- 
ous. There  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Macedonian  Committee  at  Sofia  on 
March  31st  to  consider  the  situation  in 
Macedonia  and  there  is  considerable  ap- 
prehension at  the  concentration  of  Turk- 
ish troops  on  the  Macedonian  frontier 
and  the  importation  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition into  the  provinces  of  Kossova,  Us- 
cup  and  Monastir.  There  is  also  great 
anxiety  in  Albania,  where  outbreaks  are 
becoming  fiequent.  Secret  societies  have 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  distribut- 
ing arms  and  ammunition  among  the 
Mussulmans,  that  they  may  prevent  the 
construct! on  of  the  projected  railway 
from  Serajevo  to  Novi  Bazar,  which  they 
look  upon  as  tending  to  fasten  Austrian 
rule  upon  them.  Advances  have  been 
made  even  by  the  Albanian  colonies  in 
Italy  and  Athens  to  their  fellow  country- 
men in  Albania  looking  toward  a  union 
of  all  Albanians  for  the  sake  of  preserv- 
ing Albanian  independence.  In  the  same 
line  is  the  action  of  Albanians  in  Old 
Servia,  driving  the  Slavs  from  their 
homes,  seizing  their  lands  and  reducing 
them  to  the  position  of  laborers.  In  Tur- 
key also  there  is  ferment.  The  Young 
Turkey  party  are  reviving  and  pasting 
their  placards  over  Constantinople,  de- 
claiming especially  against  Russia  and 
Germany,  who,  they  assert,  hold  Turkey 
in  their  hands;  reports  of  Kurdish  dis- 
turbances are  coming  from  the  east,  and 
the  air  is  full  of  rumors.  Whether  it  will 
result  in  anything  is  still  doubtful.  Rus- 
sia has  her  hands  full  with  China  and  is 
said  to  be  involved  in  Persia,  and  natu- 
rally wishes  quiet.  Austria  also  is  unwill- 
ing to  see  a  general  war,  and  both  have 
spoken  very  positively  to  Bulgaria. 

Jl 

The  New  ^n  ^e  2^  °^  February  Korea 
Korea     celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  her  first   modern 
treaty.     It  was  with  Japan,  tho  no  ex- 


change of  Ministers  occurred  until  three 
years  later,  and  it  was  not  until  1882  that 
the  treaty  relations  included  the  Western 
world.  A  survey  of  the  changes  brings 
to  light  some  interesting  facts.  The  first 
use  made  of  the  altered  conditions  was 
naturally  a  commercial  one,  the  Korean 
people  being  quick  to  discover  the  value 
of  trade,  and  being  ever  ready  to  change 
even  an  immemorial  custom  for  better 
goods  at  cheaper  prices.  Soon  followed 
the  establishment  of  a  customs  service, 
under  the  auspices  indeed  of  China,  but 
with  marked  efficiency  and  value.  The 
customs  service  in  its  turn  developed  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  which  Japan  took  the 
lead,  especially  in  the  Rice  Exchange, 
which  was  in  its  turn  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  higher  prices  of  cereals,  furnish- 
ing a  market  for  Korean  produce  and 
equalizing  the  cost  of  living  in  the  two 
countries.  This  development  of  the 
products  of  the  soil  gave  rise  to  many 
schemes  for  reclaiming  waste  lands  and 
for  the  irrigation  of  other  fertile  tracts, 
and  thus  helped  on  the  entire  prosperity 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  Another  line 
of  development  parallel  with  this  was 
that  of  mining.  Concessions  have  been 
granted  to  foreign  syndicates  to  exploit 
the  gold  deposits,  and  these  have  proved 
so  successful  as  to  bring  large  amounts 
of  capital  into  the  country,  and,  better 
still,  have  given  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  Koreans.  Commerce,  agricul- 
ture and  mining  necessitated  better 
roads,  and  it  was  not  long  before  first  the 
capital  and  the  port,  and  then  the  capital 
and  the  northern  sections,  were  connected 
by  railroads,  and  plans  were  made  to 
bring  the  country  into  close  relations  to 
the  great  West  by  connection  with  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway.  Following  the 
steam  railway  has  come  the  electric  road, 
one  of  the  instances  where  American  and 
Korean  enterprise  have  joined  hands  for 
public  convenience  as  well  as  private  ad- 
vantage. Railroads  have  required 
bridges,  and  the  great  one  across  the 
Han  River  is  a  constant  reminder  of 
Western  skill,  while  the  telegraph  sys- 
tem, early  established  and  wisely  con- 
ducted, has  proved  an  eminent  success. 
Steamer  lines,  too,  have  been  established 
both  with  Japan  and  China,  and  coast- 
wise lines  have  been  developed.  The 
financial  management  under  the  general 
direction  of  foreigners  has  been  good, 
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and  a  number  of  banks  have  been  estab- 
lished, chiefly  under  Japanese  auspices, 
but  closely  identified  with  Korean  inter- 
ests. In  all  of  this  material  develop- 
ment education  has  had  a  considerable 
share.  As  early  as  1884  schools  and  hos- 
pitals were  established,  and  have  been  de- 
veloped until  at  present  there  are  six 
Government  language  schools  under 
competent  foreign  direction,  while  there 
are  several  private  schools  under  purely 
native  auspices.  The  missionaries  have 
had  a  notable  share  in  the  whole  work, 
identifying  themselves  in  every  de- 
partment with  the  Korean  ambition  and 
seeking  to  develop  Korean  initiative  and 
conduct  of  the  varied  enterprises.  Prob- 
ably the  most  notable  of  all  the  changes 
has  been  that  in  politics  by  which  Korea 
has  practically  graduated  from  the  suze- 
rainty of  China,  and  is  more  independent 
to-day  than  at  any  time  in  her  history. 
How  long  that  independence  will  con- 
tinue is  a  serious  problem.  Already 
there  are  indications  that  Japan  and  Rus- 
sia are  preparing  for  a  contest  for  the 
supremacy.  That  Korea  herself  will 
naturally  side  with  Japan  is  apparent 
from  many  things.  Whether,  however, 
she  will  be  compelled  to  yield  to  the  dom- 
inant power  of  Russia  is  a  question  for 
the  future  to  decide. 


n-  .    .  There  has  been  much  alarm 

Disturbances  ..  ,  , 

„♦  t;„«4.o-„      °ver  a  dispute  between  the 

at    1  lentsin  .  .  c 

British  and  Russians  over 
the  limits  of  railway  property  at  Tien- 
tsin, and  guards  on  each  side  have  been 
strongly  reinforced.  There  was  a  report 
that  hostilities  had  opened,  but  this  is  not 
confirmed,  and  the  matter  is  under  dis- 
cussion between  the  Governments.  With 
regard  to  the  Manchurian  convention 
there  are  various  reports.  The  latest  is 
that  Russia  has  withdrawn  some  of  her 
claims,  especially  the  absolute  control  in 
Mongolia,  and  consents  to  modify  the 
strenuousness  of  her  control  over  the 
civil  administration  of  Manchuria.  The 
full  text  of  the  convention  has  been  re- 
ceived, and  includes  a  grant  to  Russia  of 
a  concession  for  a  railway  from  the  main 
or  branch  line  of  the  Manchurian  railway 
toward  Peking  and  to  the  Great  Wall; 
also  that  China  shall  not  grant  without 
the  consent  of  Russia  to  any  Power  or 
its     subjects     advantages     relative     to 


mines,  railways  or  other  matters  in  these 
various  provinces,  nor  shall  she  construct 
her  own  railways  without  the  consent  of 
Russia ;  leases  of  land  outside  of  Niuch- 
wang  shall  not  be  granted  to  the  sub- 
jects of  any  Power.  The  civil  control  of 
Manchuria,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  includes  the  absolute  veto  power 
over  any  appointment  to  official  position, 
and  the  military  control  implies  that  no 
arms  or  ammunition  are  to  be  given  to 
any  subjects  of  any  other  Power,  nor  is 
there  to  be  any  Chinese  army.  The  Amer- 
ican policy  is  being  more  sharply  defined. 
The  troops  are  ordered  to  be  withdrawn, 
leaving  150  as  a  legation  guard  in  Pe- 
king, and  Mr.  Rockhill,  who  takes  Min- 
ister Conger's  place,  has  been  instructed 
to  oppose  further  executions  and  to  be  in 
favor  of  extreme  moderation  in  all  future 
punishments.  If  the  statement  in  the  pa- 
pers from  Washington  is  correct,  the 
President  has  expressed  the  hope  that 
there  will  be  no  interference  or  sugges- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  foreign  representa- 
tives in  Peking  to  bring  about  the  pun- 
ishment of  such  Chinese  as  have  been 
guilty  of  killing  and  torturing  foreign- 
ers, all  this  being  left  absolutely  to  the 
Chinese  Government  alone.  Among 
the  other  Ministers  there  seems  to  be  a 
very  different  view  of  the  case,  one  of 
them  having  announced  that  if  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Powers  should  yield  in 
this  matter  hereafter  there  would  never 
be  any  security  for  a  missionary  or  a  for- 
eign merchant  under  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. And  it  is  also  asserted  that  if  the 
American  Government  is  now  indifferent 
to  this  question  all  its  foreign  prestige 
and  interest  in  the  welfare  of  its  citizens 
will  suffer.  With  regard  to  other  Pow- 
ers it  is  a  little  difficult  to  learn  the  exact 
situation.  There  seems  to  have  been 
some  fighting  near  the  Great  Wall.  The 
Russian  papers  report  that  the  movement 
is  engineered  by  General  Tung  Fu  Hsian 
and  Prince  Tuan,  and  has  for  its  object 
the  reconquest  of  Manchuria.  Still  the 
Germans  captured  an  apparently  im- 
pregnable position  on  the  Great  Wall, 
strongly  defended  by  the  Chinese,  with 
very  little  difficulty.  The  German  loss 
was  almost  nothing,  while  the  Chinese 
fled,  leaving  at  least  100  dead  and  a  num- 
ber of  guns.  With  regard  to  Li  Hung 
Chang  there  are  various  reports,  but  he 
seems  to  be  very  ill. 


General   Benjamin   Harrison 

By  the  Hon.    John  W.   Noble, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  Mr.  Harrison's  Cabinet. 


THE  greatness  of  Benjamin  Harri- 
son was  of  gradual  but  constant 
evolution.  He  was  even  at  his 
death  an  intellectually  growing  man,  and 
our  countrymen  were  much  interested  in 
his  views  on  different  important  topics 
affecting  our  national  life  as  he  was  de- 
livering them  from  time  to  time.  From 
his  youth  on  he  stood  very  near  our 
people.  He  was  "  one  of  the  people," 
as  we  say;  not  because  he  sought  to  be 
popular  or  ever  used  any  of  the  arts  of 
the  politician  to  that  end,  but  because  he 
was  imbued  most  strongly  with  the 
American  spirit.  It  scarcely  could  have 
been  otherwise  with  his  heredity.  There 
was  the  one,  of  his  very  name,  signing 
our  Declaration  of  Independence.  Then 
his  grandfather,  of  Tippecanoe  fame,  and 
the  hero  of  the  battle  of  the  Thames, 
where  Tecumseh  fell,  and  who  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Born  on  the 
farm,  undergoing  the  experiences  of 
Ohio  Western  life  of  sixty-seven  years 
ago,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  feel  a 
deep  attachment  to  country,  intensified 
by  the  memories  of  his  ancestors.  In 
his  youth  he  displayed  great  personal 
courage,  an  aptness  for  debate,  and  a  dis- 
position to  form  opinions  upon  public 
affairs  and  express  them  freely.  At  Col- 
lege Hill  (old  Cary's  Academy),  near 
Cincinnati,  he  was  already  noted  as  a 
good  speaker  and  a  boy  of  decided  in- 
dependence of  character.  These  same 
qualities  he  afterward  displayed  at  Mi- 
ami University,  Ohio.  He  was  already 
displaying  those  powers  that  go  to  make 
a  clear  thinker  and  a  good  speaker,  and 
which,  in  time,  declared  him  to  be  a 
genius,  a  most  extraordinarily  endowed 
man. 

After  his  marriage  his  career  at  In- 
dianapolis began  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
ladder.  His  pecuniary  resources  were 
meager,  and  he  was  put  to  all  his  pluck 
and  self-confidence — a  crier  of  the  court, 
at  the  smallest  salary;  but  taking  in 
daily  a  larger  appreciation  of  what  it 
means  to  have  to  earn  a  living  and  how 
much  the  multitude  needs  friends  to  se- 
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cure  for  it  broader  opportunities  for  earn- 
ing, living  and  advancing. 

All  along  this  course  and  to  the  end 
of  his  life  he  was  a  strictly  moral  and 
religious  man.  He  was  rather  unpopu- 
lar with  the  boys  at  the  schools  named, 
for  this  alone,  but  it  made  no  difference 
to  him.     He  had  formed  his  opinion,  he 


BENJAMIN    HARRISON, 
As  President. 

was  prepared  to  give  his  reasons,  and  he 
was  not  very  desirous  to  have  the  good 
opinion  of  others,  without  any  good 
reason   for  a  bad  opinion. 

Granting  these  qualities,  that  of  a  love 
of  truth,  was  to  be  expected.  And  out 
of  all  the  observation  the  writer  had  of 
him,  this  seemed  to  be  his  most  pre- 
dominating moral  quality.  It  was  this 
that  prevented  his  appearing  to  entertain 
a  high  opinion  of  any  one,  as  some  poli- 
ticians do,  when  in  fact  it  did  not  exist. 
This  it  was  that  prevented  him  from  ap- 
pearing to  promise  favors  for  acts  done 
when  he  had  not  considered  the  matter 
and   did  not  know  what  he  could  do. 
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This  made  him  seem  cold  and  indifferent 
often  when  he  had  to  be  so  or  be  false 
either  in  speech  or  act.  But  that  he  was 
a  cold  man  is  not  true.  He  was  not 
even  indifferent.  He  was  thoroughly  a 
Western  man,  reared  amid  the  homely 
but  heart-warming  influences  of  the  farm 
— where  the  wide  hearth  glowed,  and 
neighbors  loved  and  helped  neighbors, 
and  the  Bible  was  the  book  most  and 
oftenest  read  as  a  guide.  He  simply 
made  no  pledges  he  felt  he  could  not 
keep.  Had  there  been  no  Civil  War,  in 
which  he  was  a  soldier,  it  may  be  safely 
predicted  that  Harrison  would  have  risen 
to  eminence.  But  that  struggle  came  and 
he  became  colonel  of  his  Indiana  regi- 
ment. His  service  was  thorough  and 
courageous.  His  regiment  with  him  at 
its  head  was  at  Kenesaw,  and  while  it 
served  gallantly  elsewhere,  this  he  deemed 
its  severest  engagement,  and  for  his 
service  he  was  brevetted  general.  Here, 
at  length,  we  may  recognize  him  with 
all  the  influences  of  his  ancestors  and  of 
his  own  experiences  acting  upon  him  as 
a  Union  soldier,  the  foe  of  unrequited 
toil,  the  friend  of  the  principles  to  which 
the  first  Benjamin  Harrison  had  signed 
his  adhesion,  and  the  defender  of  the 
flag  which  the  United  States  had  raised 
in  the  Revolution  and  which  had  waved 
in  victory  at  the  Thames  when  his  grand- 
father was  the  commander  and  the  Brit- 
ish were  defeated.  No  matter  what 
might  have  been  his  course  without  the 
war,  his  was  a  nature  upon  which  the 
influences  of  the  war  would  have,  as  they 
certainly  did,  an  elevating  and  controlling 
effect.  His  appreciation  of  his  country's 
power  was  greatly  hightened,  and  this 
made  him  in  after  years  so  prompt  and 
firm  in  asserting  its  right  abroad  and  at 
home,  instances  of  which  we  shall  here- 
after cite.  He  had  done  his  work  well 
and  it  had  been  recognized,  and  an  in- 
creased love  of  country  was  added  to  his 
appreciation  of  its  strength.  His  com- 
rades had  fallen.  He  was  their  friend, 
and  the  most  eloquent  words  I  ever  heard 
him  utter  were  in  depicting  the  sorrows, 
trials  and  suffering  of  the  women  our 
soldiers  left  at  home.  They  could  deem 
him  cold  only  who  did  not  know  him.  He 
had  fought  for  freedom;  and  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  now  added  that  of  the  broader 
'tegdofti    that    would    tolerate    human 


slavery  or  the  unjust  subjugation  of  man 
nowhere. 

Moreover,  he  had  experienced  great 
responsibility  under  unfamiliar  circum- 
stances. The  command  of  a  regiment 
brings  with  it  an  accountability  first  of 
all  for  its  men,  their  moral  fiber,  and  then 
their  training  and  military  fitness.  Next 
there  are  to  be  provided  and  accounted 
for  their  clothes,  arms  and  munitions, 
their  camps,  transportation,  and  the  due 
care  of  their  health ;  to  see  that  they  are 
paid,  and  that  the  regiment  is  sustained 
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amid  the  hundreds  of  others  in  its 
rights,  and  has  its  esprit  de  corps  unim- 
paired. When  it  is  added  to  this  that 
the  commander  must  take  charge  in  the 
battle  and  do  as  he  should,  and  make 
no  mistakes,  and  have  his  men  give  the 
very  best  account  of  themselves,  it  may  be 
easily  seen  that  a  colonel — a  fighting, 
field-serving  colonel — will  soon  have 
such  experience  as  will  make  any  other 
responsibility  that  is  likely  to  fall  upon 
him  in  this  life  (save  those  of  a  Presi- 
dent, perhaps)  comparatively  light. 
When  commanding  a  brigade  the  re- 
sponsibility is  shared  and  largely  trans- 
ferred to  the  subordinate  divisions.  But 
a  good  colonel  will  be  good  for  every- 
thing. 

General  Harrison's  greatness  had  here 
unfolded  to  its  first  stage.     He  had  bs- 
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come    a    distinguished    man.      He    was  eral.     He  was  great  as  a  lawyer ;  his  at- 

strengthened    and    his    fellow    citizens  tainments    have    been     illustrated    and 

never  thereafter  lost  sight  of  him.     Nor  recognized  both  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 

did  he  fail  to  meet  their  gaze  with  con-  the    United    States,    and   more   recently 

fidence,  nor  cease  to  strive  for  further  in  the  Venzuela  arbitration  at  Paris.     He 

service  in  their  behalf.     He  was  popular  was  great  as  an  orator ;    his    speeches 

with  his  own  soldiers  and  those  of  other  made  in  crossing  the  continent  to  Cali- 

regiments,  because  they  knew  him  to  be  fornia,  while  he  was  President,  elicited 

strong  and  faithful.     He    was    popular  the  admiration  of  our  people  for  the  won- 

with  the  people,  because  they  knew  not  derful    range   of   subjects   he   discussed 

only  his  services,  but  began  on  frequent  and  the  clearness,  conciseness  and  epi- 

public  occasions  to  learn  his  remarkable  grammatic  force  of  his  statements.     He 

gifts  as  a  thinker   and  his  power  of  ex-  was  great  as  a  statesman,  holding  first 

pression  of  his  thoughts.     He  was  realiz-  rank  as  Senator  of  the  United  States  ; 

ing  the  capacity  of  his  own  faculties  and  and  thus  we  see  when  he  came  to  the 

growing  more  interested   in  the  main-  Presidential  chair  he  was  fully  prepared 

tenance  of  all  the  success  achieved  by  to  deal  with  and  direct  the  great  ques- 

the    country    and    its    advancement    to  tions    that    were    constantly    to    present 

higher  and  wider  achievement.  themselves.     He  met  his  responsibilities 

He  returned  from  the  war  better  with  firmness,  clearness  and  great 
equipped  for  his  professional  work.  A  breadth  of  mind.  While  he  was  very 
spirit  of  aggression  practiced  by  a  soldier  considerate  of  all  the  members  of  his 
soon  makes  him  a  fighter  in  every  field  ;  Cabinet,  and  willing  to  bestow  upon  them 
such  was  the  effect  here.  To  the  knowl-  the  benefit  of  his  great  experience  and 
edge  of  the  law  General  Harrison  added  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  State,  he 
not  only  a  faculty  for  fine  analysis,  and  was  influenced,  chiefly,  by  his  own  con- 
with  it  again  of  generalization,  so  that  victions;  and  these  were  formed  so 
he  could  hold  his  case  clean  and  clear  quickly  that  he  may  be  said  to  have 
in  his  mind  and  note  all  its  relations,  but  rather  led  the  Cabinet  in  their  consulta- 
ry the  trial  in  courts  he  came  prepared;  tions  to  his  own  conclusions,  than  to 
he  was  ready,  he  was  confident  and  he  have  been  dependent  upon  their  advice. 
was  aggressive.  His  self-confidence  was  That  advice,  however,  he  sought  and  at 
increased  and  he  submitted  to  no  impo-  times  did  adopt;  but  the  occasions  were 
sition  from  court  or  opponent.  He  was  rare  and  of  minor  importance.  When 
of  a  robust  body,  fond  of  field  sports,  and  the  illness  of  the  Secretary  of  State  threw 
he  was  capable  of  continuous  labor  for  upon  the  President  in  large  part  the  de- 
long  periods.  These  all  were  rare  quali-  tails  of  conducting  our  foreign  corre- 
ties,  and  his  practice  increased  and  con-  spondence,  he  was  prepared,  capable,  and 
tinued  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  most  im-  indeed  exhibited  capacity  of  the  first 
portant  cases.  He  became  a  great  law-  order,  whether  one  takes  his  correspond- 
yer.  ence,  which  was  written  by  him,  altho 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  all  the  issued  under  the  name  of  the  Secretary 

intervening   years.     His   merit   was    so  of  State,  or  his  messages  from  time  to 

well  acknowledged  that  he  was  elected  time  to  Congress,  or  the  papers  written 

United    States    Senator    in    1881.     He  since  his  Presidency  on  kindred  subjects, 

stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  that  body,  Even  those  who  disagree  with  his  con- 

and  here  had  the  best  opportunities  to  elusions  will,  for  the  most  part,  acknowl- 

develop  his  statesmanship  and  practice  edge  the  documents  to  be  of  the  first 

his  powers  of  debate.     He  was  brought  order  of  diplomatic  correspondence, 
to  consider  great  national  policies  in  their        It  is  impossible  within  the  length  of 

immediate  application  and  was  thus  be-  this  article  to  describe  in  detail  the  events 

ing  prepared  to  fill   fully  the  place  of  of  his  administration,  or  the  treatment 

President.  they  received,  but  on  two  signal  occa- 

Such  were  the  influences  acting  upon  sions  it  may  be  asserted  that  he  first  gave 

this  great  man  leading  to  development,  evidence  to  other  nations  that  our  Gov- 

and  lifting  him  from  one  station  to  an-  eminent  had  risen  to  a  first-class  Power 

other.     He  was  great  as  a  soldier,  rising  in  the  world,  and  was  ready  to  assert 

by  distinction  on  the  field  to  be  a  gen-  itself  as  such.     The  one  was  when  thers 
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were  killed  a  number  of  Italians  by  a  legislation;   and  the  financial   condition 
mob  at  New  Orleans,  and  Italy  became  of  the  Government  was  such  that  it  was 
greatly  aroused  at  what  she  deemed  a  able  to  buy  bonds  not  yet  matured,  and 
ruthless  assault  upon  her  people  by  this  the  affairs  of  the  country  had,  as  he  de- 
country.     It  was  like  Harrison  to  do  jus-  clared  himself,  reached  the  "high  water" 
tice  under  any  circumstance  of  outrage,  mark.     The  postal  service  was  greatly 
but  he  was  prompt  and  firm  to  assert  enlarged,  and  new  rules  adopted  for  its 
the    power    and    determination    of    this  better  administration.     The  Agricultural 
country  to  deal  with  these  subjects  in  its  Department  wac  most  efficiently  admin- 
own  way;  and  that  Italy  would  have  to  istered    under    Secretary    Rusk.     Great 
await  the  calm  and  orderly  conduct  of  reservations  of  forests  were  made  at  the 
the  affair ;  and  so  explicit  was  he  both  head  waters  of  our  rivers.   Six  new  States 
in  his  statements  and  reasons    that  the  came  into  the  Union  during  his  admin- 
episode  was  soon  adjusted  to  the  entire  istration,  and  it  has  been  said  often,  and 
satisfaction  of  the  people  of  the  United  I  think  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  conclu- 
States.     The  other  was  when  some  of  sion,  that  as  a  business  administration 
our  own  sailors  were  killed  at  Valparaiso,  devoted  to  American  interests  and  the  ad- 
Chili.     The  President  immediately  took  vancement  of  the  American  name  and 
the  position  that  the  uniform    of    our  influence,  no  administration  from  the  be- 
sailors   should,   in   itself,   be   protection  ginning  of  the  Government  has  excelled 
enough  in  any  foreign  port  to  prevent  that  of  President  Harrison's, 
any  portion   of  the   people   there   from  Besides    the    qualities    we    have    at- 
assaulting,  much  less  killing,  any  of  the  tempted  to  depict  and  illustrate,  it  must 
men  who  wore  that  uniform.     That  af-  be  added  that  he  was  a  Christian  gentle- 
fair  was  carried  to  a  conclusion  which  man;    fond   of  his   home,   and   that   he 
exhibited  the  power  of  our  country  in  showed  on  all  occasions  the  highest  ele- 
any  portion  of  the  world  to  maintain,  and  vation  of  character.     Now  that    he    is 
his  disposition  to  assert,  its  right  to  pro-  dead,    it   may   be   mentioned   in   justice 
tect  any  of  its  citizens.  to  his   character  that    when    Secretary 

It  was  in  his  administration  that  the  Tracy  lost  his  wife  and  daughter  in  the 
first  great  improvements  were  begun  conflagration  of  his  home  at  Washing- 
and  appropriations  made  for  our  Navy  ton,  and  the  Secretary  himself  was  res- 
that  now  has  grown  to  its  mighty  power  cued  from  the  flames  with  the  greatest 
and  fame;  and  it  is  certainly  not  too  difficulty  and  in  a  most  exhausted  state, 
much  to  proclaim  that  in  these  acts  of  President  Harrison  went  to  the  bed  on 
his  administration,  largely  and  chiefly  which  the  Secretary  lay  in  the  house  of 
influenced  as  they  were  by  his  own  per-  Mr.  Davis,  and  ministered  to  him  only 
sonal  qualities,  we  see  the  beginning  of  as  a  brother  could  have  done ;  and  when 
that  influence  and  strength  that  has  cul-  the  Secretary  was  revived  and  treated  so 
minated  in  the  last  four  years.  Much  of  that  he  could  go  to  sleep  the  President, 
this  result  is  to  be  attributed  to  Harri-  putting  his  arm  around  his  neck,  lay 
son's  patriotism  and  thorough-going  upon  the  bed  with  him  and  soothed  him 
American  character ;  but  his  administra-  with  his  touch  and  presence  until  the 
tion  was  distinguished  for  many  other  Secretary  sank  into  a  deep  and  refresh- 
advances  showing  his  near  touch  with  ing  slumber.  The  writer  saw  this  and 
the  people.  One  remarkable  fact  was  more,  and  I  tell  it  only  to  defend  the 
that  when  he  entered  the  White  House  memory  of  our  great  President  from  the 
there  were  300,000  claims  for  patents  for  charge  that  he  was  cold.  Little  indeed 
homesteads  undisposed  of  in  the  Land  has  been  said  of  all  that  might  be  said 
Office,  and  the  business  of  that  great  in  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  great 
office  was  three  years  behind  at  least,  fellow-citizen.  Whether  measured  by 
When  he  left  the  Presidential  chair  not  his  intellect,  his  patriotism,  his  achieve- 
only  had  all  of  these  been  regularly  ad-  ments  in  most  important  affairs,  in  his 
justed  but  more  than  500,000  such  pat-  devotion  to  truth  and  good  morals,  or 
ents  had  been  issued,  to  the  great  relief  his  respect  and  support  of  religion,  he 
and  prosperity  of  the  Western  States.  must  ever  be  recognized  as  among  the 

During  his  four  years  the  country  was  very  foremost  Americans, 

remarkably  prosperous  through  the  tariff  St.  Louis,  mo. 


Benjamin  Harrison. 

By  the  Hon.  John  Wanamaker, 

Postmaster-General  in  Mr.  Harrison's  Cabinet. 

THE  main  staple  of  Benjamin  Harri-  that  had  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  fam- 

son's  character,  as  I  see  it,  was  ily.     After  the  war  was  over  I  believe  he 

righteousness.       I      cannot     find  would  have  died  any  minute  if  thereby 

another  word  to  express  what  I  mean,  he   could   have  best  promoted   the   wel- 

1    know   the   word   swings   to   religious  fare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 

life  by  its  common  use ;  but  in  speaking  It  is  the  common  thing  to  see  a  new 

of  General  Harrison,  to  say  exactly  what  coloring    upon    a    man's    portrait    after 

1  think,  the  real  fiber  of  his  life  calls  for  death.     But  does  Death  really  have  any- 

a  word  stronger  than  probity  or  recti-  thing  to  do  with  this — is  not  this  after- 

tude.  light  on  character  only  a  proof  of  the  real 

Many  men  walk  on  a  straight  line  who  greatness  of  the  life  that  was  lived?  Ask 

do  not  have  what  General  Harrison  had  other  than  disappointed  seekers  of  favors 

in  his  nature.     Right  with  him  was  ter-  if   General   Harrison   was   an   unfeeling 

ribly  right.       It  was  impersonal.       His  man.     Ask  the  old  soldiers,  who  often 

Tightness  was  not  a  creed,  but  an  incarna-  wept  under  the  tenderness  of  his  com- 

tion.      It   walked  about   with   him.      A  radeship.    Ask  the  missionaries  from  all 

part  of  Webster's  definition  of  the  word  over  the  world  to  whom,  last  Winter  at 

righteousness   is   "  comprehending   holy  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York,  he  made 

principles  and  affections  of  heart,   and  that  last  notable  speech  of  his  as  Presi- 

conformity  of  life  to  the  Divine  Law."  dent  of  the  Ecumenical  Council,  when 

His  sense  of  honor  and  honesty  soared  his  language  was  baptized  with  tears, 

immeasurably    above    "  Honesty    is    the  Who  that  heard  his  speech  for  Wil- 

best  policy."     He  never  stopped  an  in-  liam  McKinley,  in  that  same  Carnegie 

stant  to  trifle  with  wrong.  Hall   in    1896,   and   who   of  those   that 

The  men   who  stood  abashed  in  the  listened    to   him    in    his    campaign   and 

presence  of  his  quiet  opposition  to  vari-  other   speeches   during  his  tour  to  the 

ous  projects  in  which  they  often  had  a  Pacific  Coast,  will   say  that  there  was 

selfish  interest    went  out  from  the  un-  not  the  highest  order  of  magnetism  in 

selfish    man  to  say  that  he  was    cold-  his  burning  words?     Great  words  they 

hearted  and  lacking  in  magnetism.  were,   that  caught  the   American   heart 

Great  faults  these,  in  a  skilled  physi-  and  that  were  said  to  have  struck  the 

cian,  judge  on  the  bench,  Chief  Magis-  keynote  to  the   McKinley  campaign  of 

trate  of  the  United  States.     Granted,  for  1896.     Splendid  words,  too,  they  were, 

argument's  sake,  that  they  existed,  did  that  were  spoken  in  that  Western  tour — 

they  outweigh  his  sterling  integrity,  his  read  all  over  the  land,  kindling  new  love 

bravery  on  the  battlefield,  his  knowledge  for  the  country  and  the  flag, 

of   judicial   law   and   practice,   his   skill  Peculiar  in  many  respects  ?     Yes ;  but 

with  questions  of  State,  his  unswerving  large  and  luminous  in  the  grandeur  of 

devotion  to  the   country   for  which   he  will  and  purpose. 

fought    and    for    which    his    ancestors  His  habit  of  never  making  a  prom- 
died  ?  ise  cost  him  many  friends ;  but  he  has 

While   General   Harrison   was   Presi-  left  none  to  say  that  he  failed  to  keep 

dent,  he  wrote  afresh  on  his  conscience,  his  word. 

every  day :  "  I  am  a  trustee  for  every  I  do  not  believe  the  future  will  unfold 

man,  woman  and  child  in  my  country."  one    black    line    in    General    Harrison's 

He   never   forgot  the   responsibility;   it  book   of   life.     The   palace   of  grateful 

seemed    to    haunt    him  by  day  and  by  remembrance  of  his  deeds  and  character 

night.     He  was  never  half  a  man,   in  that    the    American    people    will    build 

his  work  for  fatherhood  for  the  people  must  widen  its  doors  as  the  years  go  on. 
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Criticisms  of  Our  Philippine  Policy 

By  the  Hon.   Charles  Denby, 

Member  of  the  First  United  States  Commission  to  the  Philippines. 


A  CURIOUS  frankness  is  now  being 
manifested  by  some  distinguished 
citizens  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Phillipine  question.  During  the  recent 
political  campaign  the  profoundest  ret- 
icence was  observed  by  these  writers, 
but  now  they  speak  openly,  and  they  con- 
demn the  policy,  the  execution  of  which 
was  greatly  promoted  by  their  silence. 
Whether  such  a  course  was  exactly  fair 
and  honest    is  open  to  dispute,  but  the 
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discussion  of  that  question  would  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  tend  to  elucidate  the 
principles  involved  in  the  arguments  now 
put  forth.  Very  openly  and  boldly  it 
is  charged  that  from  the  beginning  our 
treatment  of  the  Philippines  has  been 
treacherous  and  cruel.  If  the  indict- 
ment be  true  let  us  plead  guilty,  and  as  a 
result  let  us  retire  from  the  islands  and 
turn  them  over  to  an  independent  native 
government.  If  our  Government  has 
really  committed  the  crime  with  which  it 
is  charged,  the  simplest,  the  honestest, 


the  safest  and  best  policy  is  to  make  pub- 
lic, complete  and  early  reparation.  While 
we  applaud  these  writers  for  the  splendid, 
tho  late,  stand  they  have  taken  in  favor 
of  what  they  call  justice,  let  us  try  to 
show  that  our  Government  is  not  guilty 
of  the  wrongs  and  injuries  which  they 
have  imputed  to  it. 

We  acquired  the  Philippines  under  a 
treaty  made  with  Spain  December  10th, 
1898,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Senate 
and  by  Spain.  As  part  consideration  for 
the  cession  of  the  Philippines  and  other 
territory  to  us  we  paid  twenty  millions 
of  dollars.  The  whole  argument  turns 
on  the  question  whether  we  had  the  right 
to  take  from  Spain  a  cession  of  the  archi- 
pelago. It  seems  that  no  question  is 
raised  as  to  the  acquisition  of  Guam  or 
Porto  Rico. 

Our  legal  right  to  acquire  the  islands 
has  never  been  disputed,  except  on  the 
lawyers'  quibble  that  an  individual  can- 
not buy  land  held  in  adverse  possession  to 
the  grantor.  This  is  an  inoperative  prin- 
ciple in  private  law,  because  the  grantee 
could  always  have  maintained  an  action 
for  possession  in  the  name  of  the  grantor, 
and  in  some  States  in  his  own  name.  As 
to  the  city  and  bay  and  harbor  of  Ma- 
nila, the  argument  has  no  force  whatever, 
because  Aguinaldo  was  never  in  posses- 
sion of  these,  but  the  Spaniards  always 
were  until  we  took  possession,  and  they 
directly  delivered  all  this  property  over 
to  us. 

The  third  article  of  the  protocol  made 
August  12th,  1898,  provided  that: 

"  The  United  States  will  occupy  and  hold 
the  city,  bay  and  harbor  of  Manila  pending  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  which  shall  determine  the 
control,  disposition  and  government  of  the 
Philippines." 

So  that  after  August  13th,  when  we  cap- 
tured Manila,  we  were  in  the  undoubted 
lawful  possession  of  all  this  property.  As 
to  the  territory  outside  of  Manila,  it  is 
claimed  that  Aguinaldo  had  title  by  pos- 
session. Aguinaldo  was  at  the  head  of 
an  insurrection  against  Spam.     The  in- 
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dependence  of  the  Government  estab- 
lished by  him  had  never  been  recognized 
by  any  nation.  He  was  simply  a  rebel 
without  any  status  under  the  law  of  na- 
tions. He  could  not  have  made  title  to  a 
foot  of  ground  anywhere  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

If,  then,  our  title  to  the  Philippines  is 
perfect,  there  remains  only  to  consider 
the  moral  side  of  the  issues  presented. 

It  would  be  idle  to  go  over  again  at 
length  in  The  Independent  the  argu- 
guments  which  its  columns  have  often 
presented  that  our  Government  was 
never  the  ally  of  Aguinaldo.  If  the  tes- 
timony of  all  the  Americans  who  were 
actors  in  the  drama  of  the  Far  East  can 
be  believed,  no  alliance  was  made  with 
Aguinaldo,  and  no  promise  was  ever 
made  to  him.  To  these  points  Dewey, 
Merritt,  Anderson,  Wildman,  Pratt,  Wil- 
liams, have  all  responded  in  the  negative. 
There  remains  only  the  allegation  that 
Dewey  consented  that  Aguinaldo  might 
return  to  Luzon,  that  he  gave  him  arms, 
that  on  one  occasion  he  turned  over  Span- 
ish prisoners  to  him  for  safekeeping.  All 
these  statements  are  true.  If  these  acts 
of  a  naval  commander  are  sufficient  to 
bind  his  Government  to  recognize  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Philippines,  then  we 
ought  to  recognize  it.  Better  turn  the 
Filipinos  loose  to  rule  themselves  than  to 
tarnish  our  flag. 

When  the  acts  cited  were  done  by 
Dewey  we  were  still  at  war  with  Spain. 
It  was  our  duty  to  use  all  honorable  meth- 
ods to  destroy  the  enemy.  An  insurrec- 
tion, in  view  of  the  history  of  the  Philip- 
pines, promised  substantial  success.  A 
leader,  and  arms,  were  therefore  fur- 
nished. The  Spanish  prisoners  were  de- 
livered to  the  Filipinos  for  safekeeping 
because  Dewey  had  no  means  of  holding 
them.  It  is  said  that  Dewey  should  have 
sailed  away  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  fleet.  Where  could  he  have 
gone  ?  All  the  ports  in  the  world,  except 
our  own,  were  closed  to  him.  Besides, 
he  was  waiting  for  the  Spanish  fleet, 
w  hich  was  expected  to  attack  him.  Sup- 
pose he  had  gone,  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  the  Philippines?  No  one  can 
tell.  Aguinaldo  might  have  held  his 
own,  might  have  conquered  Manila,  as 
he  had  conquered  the  most  of  Luzon,  or 
he  might  have  been  defeated  by  the 
Spanish  troops.  The  best  opinion  in  Ma- 


nila leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Spain 
would  have  overcome  the  rebellion  if  we 
had  left  her  to  herself.  Xo  man  in  Ma- 
nila doubts  that  if  Spain  had  sent  to  the 
islands  the  troops  who  had  been  in  Cuba, 
the  rebellion  would  have  had  short  shrift. 

When  the  treaty  was  made  there  were 
three  courses  open  to  our  Government : 
ist,  To  surrender  the  Philippines  to 
Spain ;  2d,  to  do  with  them  as  we  did 
with  Cuba;  that  is  to  say,  to  put  in  the 
treaty  the  words,  "  Spain  relinquishes  all 
claims  of  sovereignty  over  the  Philip- 
pines ;  "  3rd,  to  acquire  them  for  our- 
selves. 

It  is  presumed  that  no  argument  is  nec- 
essary to  convince  Americans  that  the 
first  of  these  propositions  was  inadmis- 
sible. A  greater  hue  and  cry  than  that 
which  we  have  heard,  and  based,  too,  on 
the  same  line  of  denunciation,  would  have 
arisen  if  we  had  turned  the  islands  over 
to  their  ancient  oppressor.  Should  we 
have  made  them  free  and  independent? 
That  is  the  crucial  question,  because  if  it 
is  answered  in  the  negative  the  third 
proposition  remains  as  the  only  solution 
of  the  situation. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  say  a  word  in  this 
paper  touching  the  advantages  that  might 
be  thought  to  accrue  to  us  as  a  nation 
from  holding  the  Philippines,  because 
that  argument  is  base  "  commercialism." 
The  promotion  by  any  means  of  even 
lawful  and  honest  trade  by  Govern- 
mental agencies  is  now  held  by  many 
people  to  be  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor. 

Much  might  be  written  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  there  was  no  reason  what- 
ever why  we  should  play  Don  Quixote  in 
the  Far  East. 

Even  according  to  the  Kansas  City 
plan,  formulated  by  a  great  political 
party,  the  guarantee  of  independence  to 
the  Philippines  involved  a  protectorate 
by  us  until  the  new  republic  could  go 
alone.  Of  course,  it  involved  the  use  of 
a  great  army  and  navy  to  be  furnished 
by  us.  It  involved,  too,  our  entry  into 
the  arena  of  world  politics,  and  certain 
complication  with  European  powers. 

The  independence  of  the  Philippines 
would  have  introduced  full-fledged  into 
the  family  of  nations  a  people  who  are 
not  fit  for  self-government  according  to 
the  opinion  of  every  foreigner  who  has 
written  on  the  subject,  and  that  of  the 
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most  intelligent  of  the  islanders.  Tt 
would  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
as  many  separate  governments  as  there 
are  groups  of  islands.  Luzon  would 
probably  have  remained  alone,  and  the 
southern  islands  would  have  proclaimed 
their  independence.  Anarchy  would 
have  supervened  unless  some  strong 
State  like  Germany  or  England  had 
seized  the  reins  of  government. 

We  have  enough  now  to  do  to  secure 
the  operation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in 
Central  and  South  America,  and  in  pilot- 
ing the  devious  steps  of  Cuba,  without 
assuming  such  duties  among  the  Malays 
and  the  Sulus. 

Evidently  the  course  we  finally  took  is 
the  best.  In  Manila  our  flag  floats  over 
American  soil,  and  no  nation  in  the  world 
will  undertake  to  pull  it  down. 


The  unforeseen  contingency  of  one 
man's  ambition  lias  raised  serious  ob- 
stacles in  the  execution  of  the  wise  and 
beneficent  plans  which  our  Government 
had  conceived  as  to  the  education,  en- 
lightenment and  freedom  of  the  islanders 
— but  by  degrees  peace  is  coming,  and  in 
its  train  will  follow  such  benefactions  to 
the  Filipinos  that  soon — as  one  of  them 
said — they  will  become  more  American 
than  the  Americans.  When  the  time 
comes,  as  it  surely  will,  when  the  land  is 
dotted  with  schools,  that  the  people  are 
contented  and  happy,  that  freedom  is  the 
birthright  of  every  citizen,  who  will  then 
regret  that  we  took  on  ourselves  the  ob- 
ligation to  endow  the  Filipinos  with  these 
benefactions?  After  all  that  is  said,  will 
any  American  deny  that  it  is  grand  and 
glorious  to  be  an  American  ? 

EVANSVILLE,    Ind. 
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By  Bishop  Alexander  Walters, 

President  of  the  National  Afko-American  Council. 


I  NOTICE  that  considerable  space  is 
being  given  by  the  metropolitan 
press  to  a  recent  publication  by 
William  Hannibal  Thomas,  entitled 
'  The  American  Negro,"  and  issued  by 
the  Macmillan  Company.  The  book  ex- 
hibits considerable  literary  ability,  but 
while  written  in  an  entertaining  style  it 
displays  a  malevolent  spirit.  The  author 
states  that  his  purpose  in  writing  the 
book  is  to  help  his  race;  but  the  reader 
is  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  writer 
has  deceived  himself.  The  book  is  a 
wholesale  and  unwarranted  slander  of 
the  negro  race. 

The  census  reports  show  that  45  per 
cent,  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  negroes 
throughout  the  United  States  has  been 
eliminated  since  their  emancipation. 
This  does  not  look  as  if  the  mind  of  the 
negro  is  as  "  dense  "  as  the  author  would 
have  us  believe.  Of  course,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  colored  people  in  va- 
rious sections  of  the  country  (especially 
in  the  Black  Belt)  which  we  have  not 
had  sufficient  time  and  money  to  reach. 


The  reason  why  the  people  in  the  rural 
districts  have  not  been  reached  is  that 
the  States  where  this  great  illiteracy  ex- 
ists have  not  appropriated  sufficient 
funds  to  keep  the  schools  open  during 
the  regular  school  term,  and  provide  ca- 
pable teachers.  A  great  mistake  was 
made  when  the  Federal  Government  did 
not  provide  funds  to  prepare  its  newly 
enfranchised  citizens  for  citizenship. 
However,  some  light  can  be  thrown  on 
this  subject  by  a  statement  made  by  Dr. 
Charles  D.  Mclvor,  President  of  the 
North  Carolina  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  for  Women  (white),  at  a  meet- 
ing held  at  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York 
City,  February  nth.     Said  he: 

"  Wherever  you  find  a  high  standard  of  edu- 
cation among  the  whites  in  any  part  of  the 
South  you  find  a  similarly  high  standard 
among  the  negroes.  If  the  standard  among  the 
whites  is  low  the  standard  among  the  negroes 
is  low." 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  agent  of  the  Slater 
Fund,  and  Commissioner  of  Educatior 
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Win.  T.  Harris  have  on  several  occasions 
home  testimony  to  the  remarkable  prog 

ress  that  negroes  have  made  along  intel- 
lectual lines.  There  arc  2,500,000  negro 
pupils  in  the  public  schools;  students  in 
higher  institutions,  45,000;  teachers,  35,- 
000;  students  learning  trades,  30,000; 
students  pursuing  classical  and  scientific 
courses,  3,000;  students  pursuing  busi- 
ness courses,  1 ,500.  I  consider  this  a 
splendid  showing  for  a  race  of  people 
who  have  been  emancipated  less  than 
forty  years. 

The  author  endeavors  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  majority  of  negroes 
are  idlers.  This  is  untrue.  Besides  the 
tobacco,  corn,  potatoes  and  rice,  there 
were  more  than  tt. 000,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton produced  mainly  by  negro  labor  in 
the  South  during  the  past  year.  This 
could  not  have  been  done  had  the  ma- 
jority of  them  been  idlers.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  domestic  service  in  the  South  is 
performed  by  negro  women,  and  one  is 
surprised  to  know  of  the  number  of  col- 
ored servants  there  are  in  the  North, 
East  and  West ;  in  addition  to  these  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  mechanics,  miners 
and  a  large  number  of  professional  men 
and  women  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  who,  tho  not  receiving  munifi- 
cent compensation  for  their  labor,  have 
by  their  frugality  secured  for  themselves 
comfortable  homes.  We  have  raised  for 
educational  purposes  since  our  emancipa- 
tion $13,065,000;  have  accumulated  in 
church  property  $40,000,000,  in  school 
property  $15,000,000.  We  have  150,000 
farms  valued  $450,000,000;  175,000 
homes  valued  at  $325,000,000;  personal 
property,  $165,000,000.  To  the  thought- 
ful observer  these  facts  of  themselves  are 
sufficient  refutation  of  the  statement 
made  by  our  cynical  author  that  negroes 
are  all  lazy  and  shiftless. 

Mr.  Thomas  seems  to  take  delight  in 
holding  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt  the 
inefficiencies  of  the  negro  ministers.  He 
seems  to  forget  that  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  there  were  no  properly  pre- 
pared preachers  and  teachers  to  look 
after  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  needs 
of  the  people.  The  white  ministers  and 
teachers  of  the  South  would  have  noth- 


ing to  do  with  the  spiritual,  mural  and 
intellectual  uplift  of  the  negroes,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  the  North  to  supply 
the.  entire  number  needed;  therefore 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  place 
over  negro  congregations  inferior 
preachers  and  supply  the  schools  with 
inferior  teachers.  Rut  through  a  system 
of  evolution  we  have  gradually  emerged 
from  that  state  until  to-day  in  many  of 
our  churches  we  have  scholarly  and  pious 
ministers,  and  in  our  schools  efficient  and 
moral  teachers.  T  confess  we  are  not  all 
saints,  but  wThen  it  is  remembered  that 
for  more  than  two  centuries  the  marriage 
vows  were  disregarded  and  the  sanctity 
of  the  home  ignored  by  the  master  class, 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  we 
were  emancipated  our  moral  stock  in 
trade  was  almost  at  zero?  Since  that 
time  we  have  been  striving  to  develop 
our  home  life,  and  inculcate  the  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  and  sobriety  in  our  men 
and  women.  T  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
state  that  we  have  succeeded  admirably 
with  the  work,  for  we  have  a  great  many 
homes  in  which  there  are  virtue  and  re- 
finement. To  say  that  all  the  negroes 
are  unprepared  to  exercise  the  franchise 
is  a  myth ;  there  are  thousands  of  them 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  who  are 
honest  and  intelligent  voters,  and  if  this 
and  similar  publications  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furthering  the  work  of  disfran- 
chisement of  colored  voters,  they  will 
fail.  How  any  one  can  believe  that  the 
negro  is  retrograding  in  the  face  of  the 
progress  which  he  has  made  in  the  last 
35  years,  and  is  making  to-day,  is  beyond 
my  comprehension.  Forty  years  ago  he 
had  practically  nothing;  to-day  his  real 
estate  and  personal  property  is  valued  at 
over  $700,000,000.  A  little  more  than  a 
generation  ago  he  had  no  homes  that  he 
could  call  his  own ;  to-day  he  has  thou- 
sands of  them,  some  of  them  magnificent 
residences.  At  the  time  of  his  emanci- 
pation he  was  wholly  illiterate ;  to-day 
nearly  one-half  of  the  race  can  read  and 
write.  Really  I  cannot  see  where  the 
deterioration  comes  in.  All  the  negro 
asks  is  to  be  given  a  fair  chance  in  the 
race  of  life. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.HJ—        "-  w" 
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Twentieth    Century    Methodism 

By  Jay  Benson  Hamilton,   D  D., 


President  of  V7alden  Univi 


THE  twentieth  century  found  two 
Episcopal  Methodisms  occupying 
the  same  field  in  certain  portions  of 
our  land.  The  two  organizations  possess 
a  common  history  for  the  most  part,  a 
common  faith,  a  common  religious  ex- 
perience, a  common  form  of  government, 
and  mostly  are  of  one  common  color  and 
blood.  Why  they  should  be  two  bodies 
instead  of  one  would  puzzle  either  to  ex- 
plain if  the  querist  were  an  infidel  or  a 
pagan.  It  is  not  a  delusive  hope,  we 
trust,  that  the  close  of  the  century  shall 
reveal  that  as  all  Americans  have  become 
one  nation,  so  all  Methodists  belong  to 
one  family. 

The  following  questions  were  sub- 
mitted to  a  number  of  leading  ministers 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South :  "  What  was  the  cause  of  the  sep- 
aration of  Methodism  into  two  organiza- 
tions ?  "  "  Has  the  cause  been  removed  ?  " 
'  Is  Organic  Union  desirable  ?  "  "  What 
are  the  chief  obstacles  to  Organic 
Union  ?  "  "  If  not  Organic  Union,  what 
form  of  federation  or  fraternal  relation 
is  practicable  or  desirable?"  Among 
the  many  replies  received,  the  following 
are  typical  and  reveal  in  a  clear  light  the 
convictions  of  the  leaders  of  this  great 
Church. 

Bishop  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  D.D.,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. : 

'  The  cause  of  the  separation  of  Methodism 
was  the  practical  deposition  of  Bishop  James 
O.  Andrew,  without  trial  by  due  process  of 
law.  In  other  words,  the  usurpation  by  the 
General  Conference  at  the  time  of  separation 
of  functions  that  did  not  belong  to  it  under  the 
constitution  of  the  Church.  Good  men  on 
both  sides  lacked  patience  and  the  majority 
forced  the  crisis. 

"  As  there  has  been  no  authoritative  dis- 
claimer of  the  position  taken  by  the  majority 
at  the  time  of  separation,  the  cause  of  separa- 
tion has  not  been  removed. 

"  The  organic  union  of  the  two  Churches 
would  be  desirable  if  it  could  be  a  union  that 
was  a  union  in  the  best  and  fullest  sense  of  the 
word — a  union  not  merely  formal,  but  hearty 
and  practically  unanimous. 

"  The  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  organic 
union  are  honest  differences  of  opinion  with 


regard  to  constitutional  questions;  the  tenden- 
cies of  majorities  to  be  overbearing  and  of 
minorities  to  be  oversensitive ;  the  disposition 
of  belated  partisans  on  both  sides  to  stir  the 
dying  embers  of  party  conflicts ;  the  pretense 
of  difference  with  regard  to  the  race  question, 
when  there  is  difference  more  in  form  than  in 
fact ;  the  fact  that  while  the  great  body  of 
Methodists  in  both  branches  of  the  Church  are 
looking  to  the  brightening  future  rather  than 
to  the  troubled  past,  there  are  on  both  sides  a 
sufficient  number  of  obstinate  and  excitable 
people  that  would  be  like  alkalies  and  acids, 
that  cannot  touch  without  effervescence.  The 
tendency  of  all  Christendom  worthy  of  the 
name  is  toward  practical  unity;  Methodism 
will  not  be  in  the  rear  rank  of  the  procession. 

"  Fraternal  federation  is  not  only  practicable 
and  desirable  but  imperative,  if  we  would 
avoid  waste  of  the  Lord's  money  and  needless 
friction.  If  we  love  Christ  and  the  souls  of 
men  more  than  all  else,  there  will  be  no  insur- 
mountable difficulties  in  the  way.  In  our  mis- 
sion fields,  on  the  border  lines,  here  in  our 
own  country  and  everywhere  else,  a  joint  com- 
mission can  make  appointments  that  will  please 
God  and  bring  blessings  to  all  concerned." 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hoss,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  editor 
of  The  Christian  Advocate,  Nashvile, 
Tenn. : 

"  A  number  of  causes  were  at  work  to  dis- 
rupt the  Church.  But  the  immediate  cause 
was  undoubtedly  the  virtual  deposition  of 
Bishop  Andrew  without  specific  charges,  and 
without  any  form  of  trial,  by  a  mere  majority 
vote  of  the  General  Conference. 

"  The  cause  of  separation  has  not  been  re- 
moved. The  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  still  claims  the  right  to 
depose  Bishops  in  the  same  summary  fashion, 
tho  it  has  not  exercised  it  since  1844. 

"  Organic  union  on  general  principles  would 
be  desirable  if  it  were  possible  to  secure  in 
some  definite  way  the  right  of  each  great  sec- 
tion of  the  Church  to  manage  its  own  local 
affairs  without  let  or  hindrance  from  any  out- 
side source. 

"  The  size  of  the  new  organization  would 
make  it  impossible  to  get  together  a  General 
Conference  small  enough  to  accomplish  effect- 
ive legislation  and  yet  large  enough  to  be  truly 
representative.  Suppose  that  all  our  State 
Legislatures  were  abolished;  that  all  the  work 
which  they  now  perform  were  thrown  upon 
the  Federal  Congress,  and  that  Congress 
should  meet  only  once  in  four  years;  what 
would  the  result  be?  That  is  exactly  what 
would  follow  from  the  organic  union  of  the 
two  Churches.  One  General  Conference  meet- 
ing once  in  four  years  would  be  required   to 
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legislate  for  150  annual  Conferences,  besides 
electing  a  constantly  increasing  number  of 
Bishops  and  other  connectional  officers. 

"  The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  having  in  theory  supreme 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  functions,  is 
absolutely  without  any  check  upon  its  author- 
ity. If  it  will  it  may  override  the  Constitution 
of  the  Church  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  There 
is  nowhere  lodged  a  power  to  arrest  or  restrain 
its  action.  The  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  operates 
within  a  narrower  sphere,  the  Bishops  being 
invested  with  a  limited  veto  on  constitutional 
questions.  The  great  majoritv  of  the  Southern 
Methodists  would  not  be  willing  to  trust  their 
rights  and  liberties  to  any  assembly  which 
possesses  and  may  exercise  the  full  power  of  a 
despotism. 

"  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  requires 
all  candidates  for  membership  to  swallow  the 
Twenty-five  Articles  of  Religion  and  to  make 
a  personal  profession  of  religion  in  terms  of 
a  technical  theology,  while  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  calls  for  nothing  except 
belief  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  an  expressed 
desire  to  be  saved  from  sin  and  escape  the 
wrath  to  come. 

"  A  form  of  federation  providing  for  sep- 
arate General  Conferences  and  a  Federal  Coun- 
cil charged  with  the  work  of  missions  and 
other  matters  of  universal  concern  would  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation." 

Rev.  James  W.  Lee,  D.D.,  Presiding 
Elder  and  editor  of  the  American  Illus- 
trated Methodist  Magazine,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.: 

"  Organic  union  is  desirable.  The  chief  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  are: 

"  i.  The  negro.  A  large  and  influential 
party  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  be- 
lieves in  a  certain  ecclesiastical  policy  concern- 
ing the  negro  that  not  a  man,  woman  or  child 
in  the  Southern  Church  accepts  for  one  mo- 
ment. On  the  surface  it  appears  once  in  every 
four  years  at  least  that  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  likely  to 
elect  a  negro  Bishop.  As  long  as  this  contin- 
ues it  is  far  better  that  the  two  Methodisms 
keep  apart.  The  Southern  Church  have  a  pol- 
icy with  reference  to  the  negro.  They  believe 
in  helping  to  educate  colored  ministers  and 
teachers,  and  support  schools  for  that  purpose, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  hold  that  it  is  better 
for  both  races  that  they  worship  in  separate 
churches  and  learn  in  separate  schools.  As 
long  as  the  two  great  Methodisms  keep  apart 
organically,  each  Church  can  work  out  its  own 
theories  without  disturbing  the  other ;  but  if 
they  were  brought  into  organic  union  opposing 
theories  would  necessarily  create  friction. 

2.  Another  obstacle  to  organic  union  is  that 
the  two  Episcopal  Methodisms  differ  constitu- 
tionally. The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has 
no  constitutional  test  of  the  powers  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference.  There  are  no  bounds  to  its 
powers.  It  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  its  own  acts.  The  Annual  Confer- 
ences are  not  sufficiently  protected,  and  if  the 
Bishops  fail  to  agree  with  the  General  Confer- 


ence they  have  no  redress,  they  can  only  sub' 
mit  or  resign. 

"  The   Methodist   Episcopal   Church,    South; 
has  a  constitutional  test  of  the  powers  of  the 
General  Conference.     When  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation  is  adopted  by  the   General    Conference 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bishops  is  uncom 
stitutional,  the  Bishops  may  present  their  ob- 
jections thereto  with  their  reasons,  and  them 
if   the    General    Conference   votes   by   a    two* 
thirds  vote  to  adhere  to  its  action  it  shall  take- 
the  course  prescribed  for  altering  a  Restrictive- 
Rule  ;  it  must  have  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of 
the  members  of  the  Annual  Conference  to  pass- 
the   veto   of   the   Bishops.      If   the    Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  could  be  induced  to  adopt  ai 
constitutional  test  of  the  powers  of  the  Gem 
eral   Conference  and  then   organize  their  col- 
ored members   into   an   independent  ecclesias- 
tical body,  it  seems  to  me  the  leading  obstacles- 
to  organic  union  would  be  removed. 

"  The  federation  or  fraternal  relation  whichi 
I  believe  to  be  practicable  and  desirable  is:  1 
In  small  towns  not  large  enough  to  support 
two  Churches,  let  the  one  which  has  the  fewest- 
members  leave  the  field.  2.  In  cities  where  the- 
two  Churches  work  side  by  side  let  there  be  a 
perfect  understanding  and  mutual  agreement 
as  to  the  location  of  new  churches.  3.  Let 
brethren  say  nothing  on  great  fraternal  occa- 
sions they  are  not  willing  to  practice  in  the 
neighborhoods  where  they  may  happen  to  re- 
side. 4.  Let  the  members  of  one  Methodism' 
rejoice  in  the  success  of  the  other.  5.  Let  the- 
Bishoo  of  either  Methodism  have  power  to 
transfer  ministers,  the  consent  of  said  minis 
ters  being  obtained,  without  reference  to  eccle- 
siastical boundaries." 

Rev.  J.  D.  Barbee,  D.D.,  a^ent  of  the 
Publishing  House,  Nashville,  Tenn. : 

"  The  cause  of  separation  was  the  fact  that 
the  delegates  from  the  northern  section  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  General 
Conference  of  1844,  proposed  to  revolutionize 
the  government  of  the  Church ;  by  an  attempt 
to  depose  Bishop  J.  O.  Andrew,  or  demanding 
his  resignation,  they  evidently  affirmed  the 
theory  that  the  Episcopacy  is  a  creature  of  the 
General  Conference,  which  having  made  they 
can  unmake  at  will.  The  Southern  delegates 
held,  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
South,  now  maintains,  that  the  Episcopacy 
antedated  the  Church  and  entered  the  Christ- 
mas Conference  of  1784  full-orbed,  and  that  in 
the  organization  there  perfected  the  Episco- 
pacy became  integral  and  co-ordinate.  There- 
fore, while  the  General  Conference  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  finding  a  man  for 
the  place,  and  may  remove  him  for  cause,  they 
cannot  even  touch  the  place  itself — the  Re- 
strictive Rules  guard  that  point. 

"  The  cause  of  separation  has  not  been  re- 
moved. The  two  Methodisms  hold  decidedly 
opposite  views  on  the  Episcopacy,  and  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  that  an  occasion  like  that  of 
slavery,  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  might 
at  any  time  arise  for  testing  their  variant  views 
and  precipitate  another  division.  The  cause  is 
radical  and  .ever  present  and  only  awaits  the 
irritating  occasion   to   display  itself.     Slavery 
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was  hot  the  cause  of  separation  in  1844,  but 
simply  the  occasion. 

"  The  organic  union  of  the  two  Churches  is 
not  desirable.  Upon  the  contrary,  there  should 
be  another  division  and  three  or  four  organic 
bodies  should  replace  the  two  which  we  now 
have. 

"  I  have  already  stated  the  principal  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  union,  but  there  are  other 
vital  reasons.  One  is  that  the  Southern  Church 
does  not  desire  it,  and  we  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  to  consummate  a  wedding 
with  an  unwilling  bride.  Besides,  there  are  in- 
superable objections  to  such  union  in  the  con- 
ditions of  Church  membership  which  obtain  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  We  believe 
that  that  Church  has  erected  a  standard  that 
is  not  only  not  in  harmony  with  the  traditions 
of  Methodism,  but  that  it  lacks  the  support  of 


the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  Then 
we  would  not  be  willing  to  come  under  the 
dominion  of  a  Church  which  proposes  the  ad- 
ministration of  sumptuary  laws,  as  it  does,  for- 
bidding its  ministers  to  use  tobacco.  While 
we  would  not  attempt  any  argument  in  defense 
of  the  use  of  tobacco,  we  do  believe  that  it  is 
a  question  of  indifference  and  that  it  must  be 
left  to  the  conscience  and  taste  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  we  believe  furthermore  that  the 
Church  should  be  chary  of  putting  the  con- 
science of  her  people  upon  matters  not  author- 
ized by  New  Testament  Scripture. 

"  If  every  other  objection  were  removed,  the 
very  fact  that  the  General  Conference  would 
be  made  an  unwieldy  mob  bv  this  union  is  a 
sufficient  objection.  I  have  no  suggestion  to 
make  upon  the  question  of  federation,  and 
would  content  myself  with  saying,  we  be  breth- 
ren, let  us  treat  each  other  accordingly." 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


Monuments    and    Excavations    in    Egypt. 

By  Rufus  B.   Richardson,   PhD., 

Director  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  Greece. 


IT  was  my  good  fortune  to  find  at 
Thebes  the  Director-General  of  An- 
tiquities in  Egypt,  M.  Maspero,  on 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  monuments 
and  excavations  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  so 
to  get  interesting  bits  of  information 
from  him  at  first  hand.  I  had  already 
learned  that  Maspero  occupied  a  unique 
position  in  Egypt.  The  Department  of 
Antiquities  has  been  from  its  first  or- 
ganization left  in  the  hands  of  the 
French ;  and  in  the  twenty  years  or  so  of 
its  existence  there  have  been  five  di- 
rectors, some  of  them  very  able  men ;  but 
somehow  in  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
felt  that  things  were  not  going  well ;  and 
there  was  a  demand  on  the  part  of  Egypt- 
ologists generally  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment should  send  out  its  very  best 
man  for  the  post.  This,  of  course,  meant 
Maspero,  who  had  once  before  held  the 
office,  succeeding  Mariette,  and  who  is 
looked  upon  as  the  leading  Egyptologist 
in  France.  Maspero,  however,  was  well 
placed  as  a  professor  in  Paris,  and  was 
reluctant  to  come;  but  in  the  end  he  felt 
himself  fairly  compelled,  and  for  a  year 
or  more  the  department  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  strong  man. 

The  two  important  branches  of  the 
work  in  Egypt  are  first  the  preservation 
of  existing  monuments;  and,  secondly, 
excavations. 


The  need  of  protecting  existing  monu- 
ments has  been  emphasized  lately  by  the 
great  disaster  to  the  temple  at  Karnak. 
Over  a  year  ago  one  whole  corner  of  the 
great  hypostyle  hall  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  columns,  built  by  Ramses  the 
Great,  and  his  father,  Seti,  came  down 
in  a  slight  earthquake.  Nile  inunda- 
tions, which  every  year  cover  the  bases  of 
the  columns,  had  gradually  weakened 
one  of  them  until  it  got  a  leaning  posi- 
tion, which  gave  the  hall  an  added  attrac- 
tion to  painters ;  and  when  this  came 
down  it  carried  with  it  ten  more  columns 
like  so  many  nine  pins,  with  their  archi- 
traves. But  the  world  could  not  bear  to 
see  this  glory  of  ancient  Egypt  pass  away 
without  an  effort  to  hold  it  fast.  The 
process  of  setting  up  these  fallen  col- 
umns is  an  extremely  interesting  sight  to 
one  who  now  visits  Karnak.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is,  of  course,  to  clear  the 
ground,  and  this  may  last  the  whole  of 
this  winter.  When  that  is  done  the  col- 
umns will  be  built  up  as  far  as  their  cap- 
itals, and  then  left  to  stand  a  few  months 
until  they  "  find  themselves  " — 1.  e.,  prove 
that  they  are  going  to  remain  plumb. 
Then  the  capitals  and  architrave  blocks 
will  be  put  up  in  the  old  Egyptian  fash- 
ion— i.  e.,  by  piling  up  a  hill  of  earth  and 
drawing  the  pieces  up  the  long  incline 
into  their  position.     The   columns   with 
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their  capitals  are  over  forty  feet  high.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  since  the  Nile, 
That  this  is  the  way  in  which  they  were  with  its  waters  charged  with  nitre,  op- 
originally  set  up  is  beyond  doubt.  But  crates  upon  the  columns  every  year, 
one  might  suppose  that,  with  the  wonder-  the  ultimate  destruction  is  coming  sure- 
ful  machinery  of  our  time,  modern  meth-  ly,  even  if  slowly.  Repairs  may  push 
ods  would  be  employed.  But  not  only  back  the  catastrophe  another  century  per- 
does  Maspero  fear  breakage  of  a  machine  haps ;  but  the  tooth  of  time,  aided  by 
under  one  of  the  massive  architrave  these  more  perceptible  gnawings  of 
blocks,  which  might  endanger  the  whole    Father  Nile,  will  ultimately  have  its  way. 

As  for  the  foundations  of 
the  hall,  the  stereobate,  as 
one  would  call  it  in  Greece, 
does  not  go  down  to  virgin 
soil  or  bed  rock,  which  is 
the  rule  in  other  countries, 
because  in  Egypt  this  is  im- 
possible, on  account  of  the 
immense  depth  of  the  al- 
luvial deposit.  Consequent- 
ly the  foundation  consists 
of  layers  of  sand  resting 
upon  Nile  mud.  But  Mas- 
pero avers  that  the  founda- 
tion is  in  just  as  good  con- 
dition as  when  Seti  laid  it, 
over  three  thousand  years 
ago ;  and  he  has  hopes  that 
his  repairs  will  keep  the  su- 
perstructure good  for  many 
centuries,  in  which  hopes  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  he  is 
optimistic. 

The  picturesque  temples 
of  Philse  on  the  confines  of 
Egypt  certainly  seem 
doomed  to  a  quick  destruc- 
tion. Maspero  remarked, 
"  I  am  glad  you  are  going 
to  see  Philae  now,  because 
after  a  few  years  it  will  be 
no  more."  A  dam  is  being- 
made  just  below  the  island 
to  store  up  water  for  irri- 
gation, which  will  set  the 
water  back  over  the  foun- 
building,  but  he  sees  that  it  is  the  more  dation  walls  of  the  temples  and  porches, 
economical  method.  Labor,  if  not  so  Art  in  this  case  is  giving  way  to  utilita- 
cheap  as  in  the  days  of  Ramses,  is  still  rianism,  and  Philae  bows  to  its  sentence, 
very  cheap.  Crowds  of  boys  are  now  Excavations  are  a  no  less  important 
carrying  away  the  earth  in  baskets  at  five  work  than  the  preservation  of  the  monu- 
or  ten  cents  a  day,  while  men  are  paid  ments.  Illicit  excavation  has  to  be 
ten  cents  and  upward.  The  work  does  stopped  and  legitimate  excavation  fos- 
not  lag,  for  the  whip  is  constantly  tered.  From  scientific  excavation  comes 
cracked  over  the  boys'  heads,  and  occa-  the  greatest  enlargement  of  knowledge 
sionally  falls  upon  their  backs.  It  is  es-  as  to  the  history  and  thoughts  of  the  peo- 
timated  that  the  gigantic  undertaking  pie  who  reared  these  wonderful  monu- 
will  be  completed  in  three  years,  and  will  ments.  But  peasants  in  their  work, 
cost  only  $10,000.  which   has   gone   on   through  the   ages, 
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have  destroyed,  in  their  search  for  ob- 
jects which  find  a  market,  much  that 
would  have  been  of  great  value  for  this 
purpose.  Their  work  has  to  be  stopped, 
no  easy  task,  and  regular  excavation  fos- 
tered. In  its  encouragement  to  arch- 
eologists  of  various  nations,  the  direc- 
tion follows  a  course  at  the  same  time  lib- 
eral and  wise.  At  a  little  distance  be- 
low Thebes  we  visited  the  camp  of  an 
American  excavating  party  which  has  re- 
ceived grants  of  several  reservations  at 
various  points  along  the  river.  In  spite 
of  all  the  watchfulness  exercised  by  the 
direction,  it  is  sometimes  considered  nec- 
essary to  tell  those  who  have  secured 
reservations  to  hurry  up  and  get  at  them, 
because  the  peasants  are  anticipating 
them.  The  native  guards  are  in  league 
with  the  spoilers,  and  quis  custodes  cus- 
todiet? 

The  plunder  of  tombs  of  kings  has 
been  the  crowning  achievement  of  illicit 
excavation.  The  kings  of  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  dynasties  were 
laid  in  their  tombs  accompanied  with 
treasures  compared  with  which  the  con- 
tents of  the  famous  shaft  graves  of 
Mycenae  were  poor.  We  now  know  that 
as  early  as  1000  B.  C.  a  regularly  organ- 
ized band  of  tomb  breakers,  defying  the 
authorities,  enriched  itself  by  stealing 
most  of  the  contents  of  these  tombs  which 
had  an  intrinsic  value.  To  secure  the 
mummies  and  what  remained  of  the  of- 
ferings surrounding  them  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  remove  them  to  another 
place  about  two  miles  away,  whether  be- 
cause this  new  place  was  more  under  the 
eye  of  the  authorities  or  for  some  other 
reason  one  cannot  tell.  In  modern  times 
this  second  place  was  a  perfect  secret,  un- 
til in  1 88 1  the  market  became  gradually 
filled  with  small  objects  like  scarabs  and 
amulets,  evidently  coming  from  some 
newly  discovered  graves  of  importance. 
Maspero,  then  in  his  first  term  of  office, 
was  not  long  in  getting  upon  the  trail ; 
and  in  that  year  he  electrified  the  world 
by  restoring  to  its  view  the  very  features 
of  Ramses  the  Great,  as  well  as  those  of 
many  other  earlier  and  later  kings.  These 
mummies  and  the  sarcophagi  in  which 
they  were  enclosed  were  found  in  a  large 
rock  cut  chamber  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
perpendicular  shaft  near  the  beautiful 
temple  built  by  Queen  Hatasu,  on  the 
mountain  slope  which  bordered  Thebes 


on  the  west.  What  the  authorities  se- 
cured was  only  the  leavings  of  a  second 
plundering;  but  it  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  finds  of  the  age. 

The  original  burial  place  of  the  kings 
has  long  been  known.  Belzoni,  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  discovered  the 
tomb  of  Seti  I,  whose  mummy  Maspero 
found  with  that  of  his  son,  Ramses.  One 
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by  one  others  have  since  been  opened. 
The  hope  has  been  strong  that  since  many 
mummies  of  the  kings  of  the  above  men- 
tioned dynasties  were  not  included  in  the 
lot  secured  by  Maspero,  they  might  still 
be  found  in  their  original  resting  place, 
and  perchance  in  a  tomb  undiscovered 
by  the  early  grave  robbers.  About  two 
years  ago  this  hope  was  almost  realized 
when  a  tomb  was  opened,  which  proved 
to  be  that  of  Amenophis  II,  with  his 
mummy  and  sarcophagus  still  in  it, 'but 
the  tomb  had  been  rifled.  This  has  now 
been  carefully  cleared  and  arranged, 
but  not  yet  made  accessible  to  the  public ; 
through  the  courtesy  of  Maspero,  how- 
ever, we  were  allowed  to  see  it.  It  was 
lighted  for  us  by  a  great  number  of  can- 
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dies,  which  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  painted 
walls.  It  is  the  intention  to  have  elec- 
tric light  as  soon  as  it  can  be  effected. 
This  particular  tomb  is,  to  be  sure,  not  so 
magnificently  decorated  as  many  of  the 
others.  What  in  many  of  the  others  is 
done  in  low  relief  is  here  simply  outlined 
in  dull  paint.  This  is  not  because  this 
king  was  perhaps  the  most  insignificant 
oi  the  eighteenth  dynasty  (altho  the  son 
of  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  sat  on 
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the  throne  of  Egypt,  Thotmes  III),  but 
simply  because  his  death  came  before  it 
was  finished. 

By  far  the  finest  of  the  tombs  yet  found 
is  that  of  Seti  I,  known  from  its  discov- 
erer as  Belzoni's  tomb.  This  is  like  the 
rest  in  general  plan,  but  larger.  It  is  cut 
back  into  the  mountain  side,  corridor  af- 
ter corridor  and  chamber  after  chamber, 
until  it  reaches  a  distance  of  some  five 
hundred  feet  from  the  entrance,  descend- 
ing all  the  while  until  it  reaches  a  depth 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the 
entrance.  All  the  walls  and  ceilings  ex- 
cept at  the  very  end  where  evidently  time 
had  given  out — i.  e.,  the  king  had  died 
and  only  outline  drawing  was  made — aje. 


covered  with  the  most  delicate  low  re- 
lief and  most  brilliant  painting,  the  cen- 
tral theme  of  which  is  the  sun's  journey 
lli rough  the  under  world,  taken  from 
Egyptian  sacred  books.  The  gloomy 
horrors  through  which  he  expected  to 
pass,  serpents  and  demons  of  every  con- 
ceivable kind,  albeit  in  the  presence  of 
the  under  world  sun,  which  was  itself 
having  a  hard  time  to  get  from  one  hour 
to  the  next,  could  not  have  been  very  con- 
soling to  the  king  while  he  was  preparing 
this  elaborate  mausoleum.  What  means 
had  the  carvers  and  painters  for  lighting 
up  this  tomb  as  they  worked,  for  such 
work  cannot  be  done  in  the  dark?  Not 
a  trace  of  dimness  caused  by  smoke  has 
been  anywhere  detected.  It  seems  as  if 
the  ancient  Egyptians  had  some  equiv- 
alent of  our  electric  light. 

The  Valley  of  the  Kings'  Tombs  is  in 
itself  a  wonderful  place,  worth  a  day's 
visit,  even  when  one's  time  is  short,  and 
would  be  so  even  in  the  absence  of  the 
tombs  themselves.  One  goes  about  half, 
a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Nile  opposite 
Karnak  and  then  turns  up  a  gorge  to  the 
left,  winding  about  for  two  or  three 
miles.  This  gorge  is  the  bed  of  a  pre- 
historic stream  ;  for  in  historic  times  there 
has  been  no  water  flowing  into  the  Nile 
on  either  side  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  Egypt.  But  here  are  all  the 
evidences  of  flowing  water ;  the  sides  of 
the  bare  cliffs  are  seen  to  have  been 
seamed  by  prehistoric  water  falls ;  and 
traces  of  little  brooklets  coming  down 
the  slopes  are  all  there,  as  if  they  were  in 
operation  yesterday.  There  is  not  a 
plant  nor  a  green  thing  of  any  kind ;  no 
animal  except  flies,  which  are  everywhere 
in  Egypt.  It  is  ''  a  gray  Gehenna,"  as 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  calls  it.  At  the 
head  of  this  valley  where  the  beetling 
crags  have  crumbled  under  the  effects 
of  prehistoric  water  and  heat  and  cold,  a 
talus  was  formed.  Clearing  this  away 
in  spots  the  kings  laid  out  their  tombs. 
The  talus  falling  back  into  its  place  cov- 
ered the  entrances ;  and  it  is  now  next  to 
impossible  to  find  them  except  by  chance 
or  by  the  removal  of  the  whole  talus, 
which  would  be  an  enormous  undertak- 
ing. It  is  said  that  Belzoni  was  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  Seti,  by  not- 
ing the  fact  that  a  stream  descending  the 
mountain  side  did  not  proceed,  but  dis,- 
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appeared  at  that  spot.     Such  a  record  as  day     of     old    fashioned    New    England 

this  is  almost  enough  to  make  one  be-  rainy  weather. 

lieve  that  absolute  lack  of  rain  in  Upper  Up  to  the  discovery  of  the  tomb  of 

Egypt  is  a  fiction.     But,  of  course,  there  Amenophis  II   no  tomb  belonging  to  a 

might  be  an  occasional  exception.     Her-  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  had  been 

odotus  notes  the  fact  that  it  rained  once  found  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings'  Tombs, 

in   the   long  reign   of   Psammetichus   I.  Now    there    is    some   prospect   that   the 

Somewhat  below  Thebes,  to  be  sure,  but  tomb   of   his    great    father   also,    whose 

still  in  Upper  Egypt,  thirty  miles  south  mummy  was  included  in  those  secured  by 

of  Tell  el  Amarna,  we  had  a  good  solid  Maspero,  may  be  found  near  by. 

On  the  Nile,  Egypt. 


Darkest    Africa. 

By  Prosper  Augonarde, 

Hishop  of  Oubanghi,  Upper  French  Congo. 

THE  vast  territory  which  has  been  bridges  over  the  rivers;  no  cabins  for 

confided  to  me  lies  in  the  very  cen-  shelter    in    the    evening   and   protection 

ter  of  the   mysterious  and   dark  against  the  torrential  rains  of  the  equa- 

continent,  the  inhabitants  the  most  sav-  tor;  no  inns  to  furnish  the  most  modest 

age  one  can  possibly  imagine.  repast ;  no  other    means    of  locomotion 

To  the  cannibal  people  must  be  added  than  legs.     And  beside  all  that  a  torrid 

a  goodly  number  of  Arab  tribes  more  sun,  poor  food  and  often  the  malarial 

savage  than  the  anthropophagians,  and  fever,  which  ravages  the  center  of  Af- 

who    make    a    terrible    war    upon    the  rica  so  extensively. 

heathen,  among  whom  the  sons  of  Islam  Happily  we  have  said  farewell  to  this 
unceasingly  carry  fire  and  sword.  caravan  route  and  to-day  Brazzaville  is 
The  regions  around  Lake  Tchad  are  to-  reached  by  means  of  a  Belgian  railroad, 
day  attracting  attention  and  numerous  which,  very  intelligently,  has  preceded  the 
battles  are  being  fought  by  the  French  French  in  order  to  reach  Stanley  Pool 
troops  with  the  hordes  of  Rabah,  whose  easily.  French  boats  go  up  the  Congo 
power  is  becoming  a  formidable  danger  no  miles  and  deposit  their  passengers 
for  our  possessions  in  the  Oubanghi.  at  the  station  of  Matadi.  The  400  kilo- 
Please  God,  the  troops  of  the  new  Mahdi  meters  which  separate  Matadi  from  the 
may  be  forever  vanquished,  for  it  would  Pool  can  be  crossed  easily  in  two  days, 
be  necessary  to  give  up  trying  to  civilize  Unfortunately  the  price  for  the  trip  is 
the  numerous  tribes  of  Tchad  should  the  exorbitant,  and  one  must  pay  500  francs 
Crescent  be  victorious.  for  going  these  400  kilometers,  which 
I  had  already  passed  thirteen  years  in  will  force  the  French  to  establish  a  paral- 
Africa  when  the  Propaganda  founded  in  lei  line  in  their  own  territory. 
1890  the  bishopric  of  Oubanghi  and  gave  From  the  terminus  of  the  railway  there 
the  direction  of  it  to  me.  is  only  the  river,  which  in  this  neighbor- 
To  reach  my  bishopric  it  is  necessary  hood  measures  but  five  kilometers  in 
to  embark  on  the  packet  boats,  which  run  width,  to  cross  to  reach  Brazzaville, 
from  Marseilles  or  Bordeaux,  and  which  which  lies  opposite  the  Belgian  station  of 
will  take  us  to  Congo  in  a  month.  Leopoldville. 

Formerly  one  was  obliged  to  go  over  a  The  mission  of  Brazzaville,  residence 

frightful  caravan  route  to  reach  Brazza-  of  the  Archbishop  of  Upper  Congo,  is 

ville,  and  cross  on  foot  the  580  kilometers  admirably    situated   on    a    hight    which 

which  separate  this  last  point  from  the  overlooks  the  river  and  the  surrounding 

shore.     No  roads,  only  narrow  footpaths,  country.     The     eighteen     tile     covered 

as  the  illustrious  Livingstone  said,  paths  brick  buildings  would  really  do  credit  to 

worn  by   black   feet   with  a   horror   of  France   and   shelter   all    the   employees, 

straight  lines  and  never  in  a  hurry.     No  black  and  white,  of  the  mission. 
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The   brave    sisters   of    St.   Joseph    de  The  most  distant  mission  of  my  bishop- 

Cluny,  who  have  not  been  afraid  to  ven-  ric    is    situated    on    the    Upper    Congo, 

ture  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  have  a  fine  about  1,600  kilometers  from  Brazzaville, 

establishment  not  far  from  the  mission.  From   the   foundation   we  realized   very 

Their  twelve  brick  buildings  shelter  seven  quickly  that   it  would  be  impossible   to 

European  sisters  and  a  hundred  pupils,  continue  to  make  use  of  the  light  canvas 

besides  twenty-five  invalids  who,  but  for  in  which  whites  and  blacks  as  well  as 

the  sisters,  would  perish  of  hunger  in  the  merchandise    are    exposed    to    so   many 

midst  of  the  forests.  dangers  from  all  the  inclemencies  of  the 

The  buildings  of  the  mission  and  those  weather.     In   the   cannibal    regions   was 

belonging  to  the  sisters  have  been  en-  added  the  fear  of  attack  by  the  ferocious 

tirely    constructed    by    the    missionaries  natives  and  the  danger  of  losing  the  mer- 

and  their  scholars,  who  in  ten  years  have  chandise.     This    last    must    always    be 

made  and  put  in  place  four  million  bricks,  plentiful  and  varied,  for,  gold  and  silver 

Boys  and  girls  in  both  places  learn  the  having  no  circulation,  the  natives  must 
rudiments  of  the  French  language,  but  be  given  the  objects  which  they  ask  from 
care  is  taken  not  to  teach  them  too  much,  us  in  return  for  their  services  and  the 
for  that  would  spoil  them  for  real  civili-  food  they  furnish  our  company  of  both 
zation.  They  are  withdrawn  from  the  whites  and  blacks.  These  are  cloth, 
state  of  savagery  in  which  they  live,  but  pearls  of  all  colors,  knives,  thread, 
are  not  raised  to  equality  with  the  Eu-  needles,  brass  wire,  machetes,  mirrors, 
ropeans,  for  they  would  become  proud  bells,  etc.  These  things  are  bought 
and  lazy  and  have  nothing  more  to  do  cheaply  in  Europe,  but  bringing  them  to 
with  their  people,  so  they  learn  morality  the  center  of  Africa  is  very  expensive, 
through  the  Christian  religion  and  are  without  counting  the  dangers  from  theft 
taught  a  number  of  trades  which,  while  and  transportation  on  the  river, 
enriching  them  personally,  may  be  of  To  guard  against  these  dangers,  to  di- 
great  service  in  the  development  of  the  minish  the  losses  from  weather  and  to 
colony.  In  the  workshops  of  the  mission  reach  more  rapidly  threatened  points,  it 
they  learn  the  trade  of  cabinet  makers,  was  necessary  to  provide  a  little  steam- 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  masons,  black-  boat  of  six  tons  burden  and  an  engine  of 
smiths,  tinsmiths,  mechanics,  pilots,  etc.,  about  ten  horse-power.  With  the  rapid 
and  they  begin  to  replace  the  workmen  extension  of  our  missions  this  boat  soon 
who  formerly  were  brought  at  great  ex-  became  insufficient  and  we  began  to 
pense  from  foreign  colonies.  dream  of  acquiring  a  vessel  suited  to  our 

The  bishopric  of  Oubanghi,  besides  the  needs.  Our  resources,  alas,  did  not  in- 
two  large  establishments  in  Brazzaville,  crease  equally  fast  with  our  necessities, 
possesses  seven  other  missions  from  400  and  for  six  years  we  were  obliged  to  im- 
to  600  kilometers  apart.  Roads  being  pose  the  severest  privations  upon  our- 
still  unknown  in  Congo,  the  rivers  and  nu-  selves  in  order  to  obtain  the  boat  which 
merous  streams  which  exist  in  these  dis-  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  us ;  some 
tricts  are  made  use  of  instead.  The  net-  generous  benefactors  also  came  to  our 
work  of  rivers  in  Congo  is  really  unique  aid  and  we  were  able  to  order  a  steamer 
in  the  world,  for  once  the  cataracts  of  with  a  stern  wheel,  of  twenty-four  tons 
the  Congo  crossed,  after  leaving  Stanley  burden,  and  engines  of  50  horse-power. 
Pool,  there  are  20,000  kilometers  of  It  was  during  the  terrible  epoch  of 
navigable  water  on  the  Congo  and  its  caravan  travel,  and  it  was  then  impossible 
tributaries.  These  water  courses  some-  to  bring  the  large  pieces  by  railway,  as  is 
times  attain  considerable  size,  and  in  done  to-day.  All  the  parts  of  the  boat, 
many  places  the  Congo  measures  nearly  hull,  boiler  and  engines,  were  cut  in  sec- 
forty  kilometers  in  width.  The  storms  tions  of  thirty  kilograms  in  weight  and 
on  it  are  terrific,  and  the  river  waters  are  each  .piece  was  carried  over  the  moun- 
tossed  up  by  the  wind  as  on  the  open  sea.  tains  on  the  heads  of  blacks  for  580  kilo- 
So  when  the  frequent  hurricanes  of  the  meters.  It  was  then  necessary  to  ad- 
rainy  season  appear  on  the  horizon  boats  just  this  vast  puzzle,  composed  of  2,000 
are  obliged  to  take  refuge  promptly  in  pieces,  a  large  number  of  which  had  been 
the  creeks  or  behind  the  numerous  is-  injured  by  handling  and  several  lost  dur- 
lands  to  avoid  shipwreck.  ing  the  long  journey  in  the  mountains. 
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To  perform  tins  important  and  diffi-  away  from  our  workshops  at  Brazzaville 
cult  work  we  had  neither  engineers  nor  to  think  of  going  there  for  repairs, 
mechanics,  but  we  had  willing  hearts  and  There  was  in  the  neighborhood  only  a 
with  God's  help  went  courageously  to  Protestant  mission,  belonging  _  to  the 
work.  Complete  success  crowned  our  Baptist  English  Society  and  stationed  at 
efforts,  and  the  missionaries  had  the  Bololo,  on  the  territory  of  the  Independ- 
pleasure  of  seeing  majestically  afloat  ent  State.  I  went  to  the  director,  Rev. 
their  boat  "Leo  XIII,"  whose  putting  Mr.  Grenfell,  to  ask  help.  With  great 
together  was  truly  a  great  credit  to  the  kindness  he  came  to  our  assistance,  gra- 
mission.  Of  course  we  hammered  our  ciously  furnished  us  all  we  needed  and 
fingers  more  than  once  and  received  more  helped  us  all  he  could  in  our  misfortune, 
than  one  burn  from  the  boilers,  but  it  is  I  am  glad  to  testify  my  gratitude  here 
by  hammering  that  one  becomes  a  black-  and  to  do  homage  to  his  great  liberality, 
smith  and  our  sorrows  were  forgotten  sure  sign  of  a  great  heart.  May  God 
when  our  boat  floated  proudly  on  the  repay  him  a  hundred  fold  for  the  kind- 
river,  ness  he  showed  us  in  that  difficult  circum- 

For  two  years  the  "  Leo  XIII  "  has  stance, 
made  innumerable  voyages  on  the  Con-  The  most  unpleasant  and  most  danger- 
go  and  its  tributaries ;  it  has  come  very  ous  station  in  all  my  territory  is  without 
often  to  the  assistance  of  the  merchants  exception  that  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Rapids, 
and  the  French  Government  itself;  it  established  about  four  degrees  North  in 
had  the  good  fortune  to  refloat  by  its  own  the  Oubanghi.  It  is  situated  in  the 
powers  a  boat  which  had  been  wrecked ;  midst  of  the  fierce  tribe  of  Bondjos, 
but  above  all  the  missionaries  have  had  among  whom  human  flesh  is  sold  as  com- 
the  joy  of  carrying  the  cross  into  the  monly  in  the  market  as  beef  or  mutton  is 
midst  of  these  barbarous  hordes  and  of  in  Europe. 

rescuing  a  large  number  of  poor  slaves  No  idea  can  be   formed  of  the   cold 

from  the  teeth  of  ferocious  cannibals.  bloodedness    of    these    cannibals,    who 

All  is  not  rose  colored,  nevertheless,  on  come  around  a  village  to  steal  a  man  as 

these  long  river  journeys.     The  passages  country  thieves  go  to  steal  a  duck  or  a 

are  as  difficult,  as  dangerous  in  the  midst  rabbit. 

of  the  multiple  shoals  formed  by  banks  of  Nevertheless,   in   the   Bondjo  country 

sand,   and  especially  of  ledges  of  rock  meat  can  be  easily  obtained  by  hunting 

which  often  cause  shipwreck.  elephant,    hippopotamus    and    antelope. 

At  night  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  the  The  river  supplies  them  with  abundance 

forests,  which  border  the  river,  to  get  the  of  fish.     The  villagers  raise  ducks  and 

wood  needed   for  fuel   next  clay.     Coal  chickens,   goats   and   sheep.     But   these 

does  not  exist  in  Congo,  and  the  boilers  scarcely  tempt  them;  above  all  else  they 

of  the  boat  must  be  heated  with  wood,  prefer  human  flesh,  which,  they  say,  is 

To  these  inconveniences  must  be  added  much  more  savory  than  other  meats.     It 

the  ferocity  of  the  natives,  who  come  to  is  a  great  honor  among  them  to  eat  meat 

steal  everything  they  can  lay  their  hands  which  talks,  and  the  word  nyama  (meat) 

on,  and  especially  to  kill  men  of  the  crew  serves  to  designate  the  poor  slaves  des- 

for  their  horrible  feasts.  tined  to  be  slaughtered. 

Our  boats  do  duty  then  for  the  mis-  One  day  at  the  mission  of  St.  Paul  the 

sions  stationed  along  the  river.     In  the  Bondjos  came  in  broad  daylight  to  attack 

Alinia  we  have  three  missions  and  an-  our  little  orphans,  one  of  whom  received 

other  on  the  Ogome.     To  reach  this  last  an  arrow  in  the  neck,  making  a  horrible 

point  the  river  must  be  left  and  a  little  wound.     The    poor    child    was    already 

journey  of  180  kilometers  made  into  the  raised  on  the  shoulder  of  a  Bondjo,  who 

mountains.     We  have  three  other  impor-  was  carrying  him  away  into  the  neighbor- 

tant  missions  in  the  Oubanghi,  and  it  is  ing  forest ;  his  cries  luckily  attracted  at- 

to  reach  these  distant  stations  that  the  tention  and  the  cannibal  was  pursued  and 

steamboats  are  indispensable  to  us.  obliged    to    drop    his    victim    to   escape 

On  one  of  these  voyages  we  had  a  seri-  faster, 

ous  accident  which  caused  us  the  greatest  Another  time  one  of  my  missionaries 

embarrassment.     The  horizontal  shaft  of  on  an  apostolic  journey  was  assassinated 

the  wheel  broke  and  we  were  too  far  in  a  cowardly  way  by  these  savage  Bond- 
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jos,  who  profit  by  every  chance  to  get  sions  are  more  frequent,  and  we  have  the 
good  meat.  It  was  only  by  special  pro-  consolation  of  seeing  civilization  planted 
tection  of  heaven  that  his  body  was  not  in  place  of  barbarism, 
devoured  at  a  dreadful  feast,  and  we  had  As  well  as  our  resources  will  permit, 
the  consolation  of  paying  him  the  last  we  snatch  away  the  poor  little  slaves  from 
funeral  honors.  the  cooking  pots  of  the  cannibals  and 
A  few  days  after  I  arrived  at  the  mis-  make  men  and  Christians  of  them.  It  is 
sion  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Rapids  and  my  a  great  sorrow  to  us,  for  lack  of  a  little 
first  care  was  to  go  and  kneel  at  the  tomb  money,  not  to  be  able  to  rescue  more  from 
of  our  martyr.  At  that  very  moment  the  frightful  fate  which  awaits  them. 
another  grave  was  being  dug  for  a  child  The  ransom  of  a  slave  is  not  expensive, 
from  the  orphanage,  who  had  recently  for  they  are  only  worth  5,  10,  20,  or  50 
died.  A  little  comrade  dug  the  pit  in  the  francs,  according  to  their  degree  of 
cemetery  while  another  armed  with  a  gun  plumpness,  but  the  costly  thing  is  to  take 
protected  him ;  without  this  precaution  care  of  them  afterward  up  to  the  age  of 
he  would  have  certainly  filled  his  own  about  20  years,  when  they  can  marry  and 
grave.  Nothing  was  more  sad  than  this  support  themselves, 
military  preparation  in  the  midst  of  this  In  great  and  generous  America,  where 
dwelling  of  the  dead,  and  I  asked  how  there  are  such  fine  fortunes  and  such 
our  poor  missionaries  could  live  so  quiet-  sympathetic  hearts,  are  there  not  some 
ly  and  even  happily  in  this  atmosphere  kind  souls  who  would  like  to  come  to  the 
of  carnage  and  blood.  I  admired  their  assistance  of  the  poor  missionaries  of 
sublime  and  simple  heroism  and  I  praised  Oubanghi  ?  Could  they  not  sacrifice  a 
(jod  for  having  given  me  such  courage-  little  of  their  luxury  to  rescue  a  few 
ous  and  devoted  helpers.  wretched  slaves  from  the  fires  of  the  can- 
Since  that  time  another  missionary  nibals?  Oh,  may  God  raise  up  some  gen- 
has  been  struck  by  a  dart,  which  pierced  erous  souls  whose  names  would  be 
his  thigh,  and  still  another  narrowly  blessed  by  the  victims  rescued  from  the 
missed  having  his  spine  cut  by  one  of  hardest  slavery  one  can  possibly  imagine, 
these  same  murderous  weapons.  The  A  large  number  of  merchants  venture 
two  wounded  were  happily  cured  and  to-day  among  the  millions  of  Congo  in 
continue  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  those  order  to  reap  large  pecuniary  benefits, 
who  have  attempted  to  kill  them.  Will  no  one  concern  himself  with  the 
In  spite  of  these  difficulties  and  nu-  moral  condition  of  the  many  poor  blacks 
merous  troubles  the  work  of  evangeliza-  who  live  in  the  most  abject  barbarism? 
tion  advances  rapidly  in  every  mission,  I  feel  confident  that  America  will  also 
and  Christian  villages  are  founded  under  wish  to  contribute  to  the  diffusion  of 
the  influence  of  the  missionaries.  The  Christianity  in  Africa  and  I  ask  God  to 
terrible  Bondjos  themselves  begin  to  be  bless  the  generous  souls  who  will  desire 
tamed,  and  some  have  already  received  to  help  us  in  spreading  civilization  in  the 
baptism.     In  the  other  missions  conver-  center  of  the  dark  continent. 

Upper  French  Congo, 


The    Procession. 

By  Ida  Whipple  Benham. 

I    HEARD   the   bugles   blow  I  heard  far  drums  beat  low ; 

Silverly,  oh,   silverly !  Red  was  the  far  stream's  flow; 

I  saw  the  horsemen  go  I  remembered  the  widow's  wo. 

With  jeweled  bridles  ringing;  The  conqueror  went  by; 

And  maidens  flowers  were  bringing  "  Hurrah !  "  said  some,  not  I, 

The  dusty  way  to  strow, —  When  I  heard  the  bugles  blow 

When  from  a  field  of  fame  Silverly,  silverly. 

The  conqueror  came.  Mystic,  Conn. 


The    Gathmann    Gun    Experiments 


By   Hudson  Maxim. 


THERE  have  recently  appeared  in 
the  daily  press  many  criticisms 
relative  to  the  so-called  Gathmann 
gun  and  high  explosive  shell  therefor. 
The  position  taken  by  the  critics  is, 
mainly,  that  high  explosives  would  be  un- 
safe in  storage  on  men-of-war,  and  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  as  yet  be 
safely  thrown  from  ordnance  ;  and  if  they 
can,  that  their  value  against  heavy  ar- 
mor plate  is  as  yet  problematical,  in  view 
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of  the  failure  of  large  quantities  to  do 
material  damage  to  a  heavy  plate  when 
suspended  against  it  and  detonated ;  and, 
furthermore,  that  the  appropriation  made 
by  Congress  for  the  construction  of  this 
large  gun  and  the  additional  sums  nec- 
essary for  an  effectual  test  make  it  an  ex- 
pensive experiment,  the  wisdom  of  which 
is  doubtful. 

It  often  occurs  that  those  who  are  most 
bitter  and  most  radical  in  their  criticisms 
of  an  innovation  know  least  about  the 
matter  they  are  criticising.  This  appears 


especially  true  of  the  critics  of  the  tor- 
pedo gun  and  aerial  torpedo.  The  pro- 
posed test  will  not  be  merely  that  of  one 
man's  inventions,  but  a  test  of  a  princi- 
ple. It  will  be  a  test  of  the  aerial  tor- 
pedo, as  compared  with  the  armor-pierc- 
ing shell ;  and  a  test,  the  results  of  which 
will  determine  whether  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  will,  during  the  next  decade, 
be  obliged  to  spend  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  in  building  heavily-armored 
battle  ships  to  keep  abreast  of  the  world, 
or  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  arm  our- 
selves with  torpedo-throwers  and  tor- 
pedo gunboats  which  will  give  us  great- 
er protection,  and  at  incalculably  less 
cost. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  by  the  writer  be- 
fore the  Royal  United  Service  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  on  June  24th,  1897, 
on  "  A  New  System  of  Throwing  High 
Explosives  from  Ordnance,"  it  was  ex- 
plained how  high  explosives  could  be 
safely  thrown  from  ordnance  with  gun- 
powder, and  how  torpedo-guns  could  be 
constructed  just  like  ordinary  cannon,  ex- 
cept that  they  would  be  made  longer  and 
have  a  larger  bore  for  their  weight.  And 
it  was  further  explained  how  such  guns 
need  weigh  no  more  and  cost  no  more 
than  present  types  of  cannon  of  half  the 
caliber,  while  the  aerial  torpedoes  thrown 
from  them  would  be  capable  of  working 
vastly  greater  destruction  than  ordinary 
shot  and  shell  from  guns  of  equal  weight 
now  in  use. 

On  my  return  to  America  from  Eng- 
land, at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  I  succeeded  in  interesting  certain 
capitalists  of  ample  means,  who  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  furnish  the 
money  for  building  a  large  torpedo  gun 
and  to  supply  the  ammunition  for  test- 
ing it,  providing  the  Government  would 
agree  to  accept  and  pay  for  the  gun  and 
ammunition  if  they  fulfilled  all  require- 
ments which  the  Government  might 
choose  to  impose  and  agree  beforehand 
to  be  satisfied  with.  The  writer  there- 
fore made  a  proposition  to  both  the 
United  States  Army  and  Navy  depart- 
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ments,  to  build  a  gun  weighing  no  more 
and  costing  no  more  than  the  present  12- 
inch  cannon,  but  which  should  have  a 
relatively  large  caliber  and  be  capable  of 
throwing  a  steel  projectile  carrying  half 
a  ton  of  high  explosive  at  a  velocity  as 
great  as  can  be  attained  with  the  present 
projectiles  thrown  from  the  12-inch  gun. 
It  was  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  fail- 
ure to  fulfil  all  requirements  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  put  to  no  expense  what- 
ever ;  and  should  only  be  asked  to  pay  for 


weapon  is  capable  of  imparting  a  much 
higher  velocity  to  a  shell  of  given  weight 
than  the  12-inch  cannon.  This  permits 
of  the  projectile  being  made  considerably 
heavier  than  that  employed  in  the  12-inch 
gun    without  sacrifice  of  velocity. 

The  12-inch  seacoast  rifle  throws  an 
armor-piercing  shell  weighing  1,000 
pounds  at  a  velocity  of  from  2,000  to 
2,250  feet  per  second,  with  a  chamber 
pressure  of  from  33,000  to  38,000  pounds 
per  square   inch.     The   service  bursting 


Fig.  1.  -Twelve-inch  forged  steel  armor  piercing  shell,  weighing  1,000  lbs.,  before  and  after  exploding  with  Maximize. 
There  are  about  7,000  fragments  shown  in  the  photograph  from  which  this  illustration  was  made. 


the  gun  and  experiments,  as  above  stated, 
in  the  event  of  perfect  success.  The  of- 
fer was  not  accepted. 

The  weight  of  the  Gathmann  gun  now 
lying  at  Sandy  Hook  awaiting  tests  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  12-inch  sea- 
coast  rifle.  But  it  has  a  bore  of  18 
inches,  and  is  considerably  longer  than 
the  12-inch  cannon.  Altho  the  walls  of 
the  gun  are  thinner,  and  incapable  of 
withstanding  so  high  a  pressure  as  the 
t  2-inch  cannon,  yet  the  bore  is  so  much 
larger,  and  presents  so  much  more  area 
of  shell  base  to  the  pressure  of  the  pro- 
pelling charge  of  gunpowder,  that  the 


charge  of  this  shell  is  37  pounds  of  black 
rifle  powder.  The  deck-piercing  shell  of 
the  12-inch  gun,  called  a  torpedo  shell, 
also  weighs  1,000  pounds,  and  will  carry 
about  50  pounds  of  wet  compressed  gun 
cotton  or  70  pounds  of  Maximite.  But 
this  shell  is  not  intended  for  use  against 
the  heavily  armored  sides  of  battle  ships, 
and  therefore  it  does  not  enter  into  our 
calculations  for  such  use. 

The  Gathmann  gun  is  capable  of  with- 
standing a  chamber  pressure  of  25,000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  but  the  serv- 
ice pressure  to  be  employed,  I  believe,  is 
about  20,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
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this  being  sufficient  to  give  the  required 
velocity  and  accuracy.  In  tests  already 
made  with  this  gun  a  projectile  weighing 
2,000  pounds,  or  twice  the  weight  of  that 
used  in  the  12-inch  gun,  was  thrown  at  a 
velocity  of  1,900  feet  per  second,  with  a 
chamber  pressure  of  only  19,000  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  Now,  as  25,000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  may  be  safely 
employed  in  the  Gathmann  gun,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  velocity  may  be  attained  by  it 
with  a  2,000-pound  shell  nearly  equal  to 
that  attainable  in  the  present  12-inch  gun 
with  a  projectile  weighing  only  half  as 
much.  This  means  nearly  twice  the  muz- 
zle energy,  and  without  loss  of  accuracy. 


shock  of  penetration  of  armor  plate  as 
thick  as  the  projectile  itself  will  pass 
through  without  distortion. 

Now,  assuming  that  a  steel  shell 
weighing  1,500  pounds  be  used,  this,  with 
a  bursting  charge  of  Maximite  of  700 
pounds,  makes  2,200  pounds  as  the  total 
weight  of  shell  and  charge. 

Even  estimating  the  value  of  Maxim- 
ite conservatively  at  only  eight,  instead 
of  fifteen  times  that  of  black  gunpowder 
per  unit  of  weight,  the  energy  devel- 
oped by  a  Maximite  bursting  charge  of 
the  Gathmann  shell  would  be  equal  to 
5,600  pounds,  or  2.8  tons  of  black  gun- 
powder, which  is  equal  to  the  combined 


Fig.  2. — Side  view  of  a  fragment  from  the  body  of  a  12-inch  armor-piercing  forged  steel  shell,  exploded  with  Maxim- 
ite. On  the  left  of  the  fragment,  which  was  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell,  is  seen  the  flattening  and  stretching 
effect  of  the  blow  which  it  received  from  the  explosion,  as  though  it  had  been  heated  and  then  struck  with  a 
sledge  hammer,  the  force  of  the  blow  being  so  sudden  and  severe  that  the  whole  outer  surface  of  the  shell, 
except  a  small  piece  seen  hanging  to  the  fragment  on  the  right,  was  knocked  off  by  the  force  of  the  impact. 


Instead  of  only  37  pounds  of  black 
rifle  powder  the  Gathmann  shell  will 
carry  475  pounds  of  wet  compressed  gun 
cotton.  If  charged  with  Maximite, 
which  has  a  very  high  specific  gravity,  it 
would  carry  about  225  pounds  more,  or 
700  pounds  of  an  explosive  about  50  per 
cent,  more  powerful  than  ordinary  dy- 
namite. 

Maximite  is  a  new  high  explosive  in- 
vented by  the  writer,  which,  under  tests 
recently  made  by  the  United  States  War 
Department,  has  proven  more  successful 
than  anything  yet  tried. 

While  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
high  explosives  known  to  science,  still 
Maximite  is  capable  of  withstanding  the 


bursting  charges  of  150  12-inch  projec- 
tiles which  carry  37  pounds  of  black  pow- 
der each. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  be- 
forehand what  efTect  such  a  projectile 
will  have  upon  the  armored  side  of  a  bat- 
tle ship,  but  from  experiments  made  at 
Indian  Head  we  may  be  guided  some- 
what in  our  apriori  conclusions. 

A  wooden  box  containing  500  pounds 
of  wet  compressed  gun  cotton  in  cakes 
was  suspended  and  detonated  upon  the 
vertical  and  convex  face  of  a  large  Har- 
veyized  armor  plate,  17  inches  thick,  with 
the  result  that  the  plate  was  smashed  to 
fragments,  and  the  structure  supporting 
it  entirely  demolished.     It  is  estimated 
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that  the  pressure  exerted  upon  this  plate 
at  the  instant  of  detonation  must  have 
been  several  hundred  thousand  tons. 

The  critics  have  mentioned  instances 
where  as  much  as  200  pounds  of  gun  cot- 
ton have  been  detonated  upon  a  7-inch 
armor  plate  without  doing  the  least  dam- 
age. The  writer  is  also  familiar  with 
these  same  experiments,  and  in  none  of 
them  was  the  explosive  either  placed 
upon  the  plate  with  a  view  to  the  great- 
est density  per  unit  of  area  of  the  plate, 
or  detonated  by  a  powerful  exploder  em- 
bedded in  the  explosive  on  the  side  op- 
posite the  plate,  in  order  to  produce  the 
highest  effect  by  giving  the  explosive 
wave  an  initial  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  plate.  This  was  done  in  the 
above  experiment  on  the  17-inch  armor 
plate.  A  forward  direction  is  always 
given  to  the  explosive  wave  when  a  tor- 
pedo shell  is  armed  with  a  base  fuse.  I 
believe  none  of  the  critics  have  mentioned 
the  above  experiment  where  a  17-inch 
plate  was  entirely  demolished. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  much 
higher  effects  will  result  when  a  high  ex- 


plosive compound  in  a  steel  projectile  is 
hurled  against  a  plate  at  high  velocity 
than  when  merely  suspended  against  it  in 
a  wooden  box.  The  muzzle  energy  of 
the  shell  must  at  least  be  added  to  the  ex- 
plosive energy  upon  the  plate,  and  which, 
with  the  Gathmann  gun,  would  be  more 
than  50,000  foot  tons. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  safety  with 
which  high  explosives  can  be  thrown 
from  powder  guns,  there  are  now  a  num- 
ber of  high  explosives  which  may  be 
thrown  from  high  power  guns  at  any 
velocity  required,  and  with  absolute 
safety.  Furthermore,  wet  gun  cotton 
and  Maximite  have  been  proven  capable 
of  withstanding  the  incalculably  greater 
shock  of  being  fired  through  armor  plate. 

Not  only  are  wet  gun  cotton  and  Max- 
imite incapable  of  detonation  from  shock 
in  a  gun,  but  neither  of  these  explosives 
would  present  any  element  of  danger 
whatever  if  fired  from  a  gun  with  the 
base  plug  of  the  projectile  left  out,  and 
the  hot  powder  gases  of  the  propelling 
charge  allowed  to  come  in  direct  contact 
with  the  bursting  charge  of  the  shell,  for 


Fig.  3. — Three  3-inch  shells,  which  were  filled  with  Maximite  and  primed  with  50  grains  of  fulminate  of  mercury.  The 
points  of  the  shells  were  blown  off  with  the  fuse  without  exploding  the  Maximite.  The  confinement  and  the 
force  of  the  exploder  was  not  sufficient  to  detonate  the  Maximite.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  extreme  in- 
sensitiveness  of  this  material.     (^See  small  piles  of  unexploded  Maximite'below  the  fragments  of  the  shells,] 
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neither  of  these  high  explosives  can  be  the  fuse  explained  in  my  lecture  before 

detonated  by  either  ignition  or  shock.    A  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  al- 

ton  of  Maximite  or  wet  gun  cotton  in  a  ready  referred  to. 

burning   building   would   not   constitute  There  is  no  patentable  novelty  in  sim- 

an  element  of   danger   from   explosion,  ply  making  a  gun  longer  and  of  a  larger 

Melted  cast  iron  could  be  poured  upon  caliber  for  its  weight.     The  principal  in- 

either  Maximite  or  wet  gun  cotton  with-  ventions  involved  relate  to  fuses, 

out  any  danger  whatever.  Both  Mr.  Gathmann  and  myself  have, 

Should    a    large    shell,    charged    with  during  the  last  few  years,  devoted  much 

either  of  these  explosives,  be  broken  up  time  and  attention  to  the  subject  of  fuses 

in  the  gun  from  the  shock  of  discharge,  for  aerial  torpedoes,  and  the  conviction 

the  high  explosive  would  not  be  deto-  entertained  by  each  of  us  that  our  own  is 

nated.  If  wet  gun  cotton  were  employed,  the  most  practical,  simplest  and  best  form 

in  the   form   of  cakes,   there   might   be  of  fuse  for  the  purpose  is  only  natural, 

enough  of  the  substance  consumed  in  the  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  ar- 

same   manner   that  gunpowder   burns —  tide  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  our 

that  is  to  say,  by  surface  combustion — to  fuses  or  of  our  other  inventions, 

considerably  raise  the  chamber  pressure.  Mr.  Gathmann  has  been  very  success- 

But  this  is  a  very  remote  contingency,  and  ful  in  his  associates,   having  interested 

even  should  it  occur  it  would  not  in  the  men  of  means  and  great  influence    and 

least  endanger  the  lives  of  the  gunners,  men  possessed  of  remarkable  executive 

for  there  would  not  be  pressure  enough  ability.     While    Mr.    Gathmann    is    my 

to  burst  the  gun.  competitor,  I  am  glad  of  his  success,  and 

When  Maximite  is  used  it  is  poured  shall  be  glad  if  he  secures  from  Con- 

into  the  shell  in  a  melted  state,  where  it  gress  all  the  money  necessary  to  thor- 

solidifies  into  a  very  dense,  hard  and  ten-  oughly  test  the  practicability  of  throw- 

acious  block,  so  solid  and  impervious  to  ing  large  masses  of  high  explosives  from 

the  powder  gases  that  it  might  be  pro-  powder  guns,  and  the  effect  of  aerial  tor- 

jected  from  a  gun  with  perfect  safety,  pedoes  on  armor-clads. 

without  any  shell  covering  at  all,  in  ex-  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  every  tax- 

actly  the  same  manner  that  a  log  of  wood  payer  in  the  country  to  settle  the  ques- 

might  be.  tion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  torpedo 

The  problem  is  no  longer  one  of  de-  gun  in  a  very  thorough  manner  before 

vising  ways  and  means  to  get  high  ex-  vast  sums  of  money  shall  be  expended 

plosives  out  of  the  gun  gently,  for  the  for  battle  ships,  which,  if  not  rendered 

above  mentioned  compounds  will  stand  entirely  obsolete  by  such  weapons,  will 

all  manner  of  rough  treatment  without  at  least  require  to  be  much  modified.  If 

the  least  danger.  a  battle  ship  costing  $5,000,000  can  be 

The  chief  problem  is  one  of  fuse;  but  destroyed  or  thrown  out  of  action  by  a 

this  has  also  been  satisfactorily  solved,  single  shot  from  a  torpedo  gun,  then  such 

The  fuse  must  carry  a  large  amount  of  vessels   will   not   for   long   be   practical 

fulminating  compound  or  detonator,  in  fighting  machines. 

order  to  properly  detonate  the  high  ex-  A   few  hundred   thousand   dollars   to 

plosive  charge  on  reaching  the  target ;  give  the  high  explosive  gun  a  fair  test  is 

but  this  detonator  must  be  placed  in  such  a  mere  trifle,  in  face  of  the  possibility,  if 

a  position  with  respect  to  the  bursting  not  probability,  of  saving  the  Govern- 

charge  in  the  shell  that  if  the  fuse  itself  ment  the  expenditure  of  several  hundred 

should  go  off  prematurely  it  would  not  million  dollars  upon  huge  battle   ships 

endanger  the  high  explosive  charge  in  which  will  be  rendered  practically  use- 

the  shell.     Furthermore,  even  should  the  less  in  the  event  of  its  success, 

projectile  be  broken  up  in  the  gun  by  the  It  is  remarkable  to  what  an  extent  the 

forceof  discharge  the  fuse  need  not  nee-  imagination  warps  the  judgment  of  per- 

essarily  endanger  the  main  charge.  sons,      concerning      explosives,     whose 

I  am  familiar  with  the  construction  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  not  sufficient- 
the  Gathmann  fuse.  It  employs  what  is  ly  thorough  to  enable  them  to  be  guided 
known  as  the  plunger  detonator,  de-  by  reason ;  hence  the  cry  against  the  dan- 
scribed  as  one  of  the  essential  features  of  ger  of  storing  high  explosives  on  board 
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warships,  where  they  might  he  detonated 
hum  shock  or  ignition. 

Either  wet  gun  cotton  or  Maximite 
would  be  as  inert  and  safe  as  sand,  stored 
under  such  circumstances,  it  being  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  explode  them  by  ig- 


nition or  by  shells,  should  they  penetrate 
and  explode  within  the  magazine.  Fur- 
thermore, both  of  these  explosives  are  ab- 
solutely stable  and  undergo  no  change 
whatever,  no  matter  how  long  they  may 
lie  in  storage. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The    Made    to    Order    Kipling. 

By  Edward  Boltwood. 


ON  his  way  up  in  the  elevator  Loring, 
for  the  twentieth   time,   read  the 
advertisement     in     the     morning 
Leader: 

Lost. — One  hundred  dollars  reward  will  be 
paid  for  the  return  of  the  MS.  of  an  unpub- 
lished epic  poem  in  three  cantos  by  Mr.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  called  "  England,  I  Despise 
Thee !  " 

Lost  by  a  messenger  between  City  Hall  and 
Twenty-third  street.  The  MS.  can  be  made 
of  no  commercial  value  except  by  Scott  &  Lov- 
ing, authors'  agents,  literary  brokers  and  sell- 
ers of  manuscripts  on  commission,  St.  Louis 
Building,  Room  ill. 

When  Loring  burst  into  the  office, 
Scott  was  already  sitting  at  his  desk. 

"  Andy,"  said  Loring,  "  I  see  it's  in 
print." 

"  Yes,  and  I  wish  it  wasn't.  We'll  get 
into  trouble  over  that  fake,  just  as  sure 
as  the  world." 

Loring  laughed  as  he  whirled  his  chair 
to  the  proper  hight,  and  sat  down  op- 
posite his  disconsolate  partner. 

'  Why,  it  was  your  own  proposition," 
he  said,  "  and  a  better  advertisement 
couldn't  be  invented." 

"  I  know  that,  Hugh.  But  it's  a  lie, 
that's  all  it  is.  What  if  Kipling  ever 
hears  of  it?  " 

"  He  isn't  very  likely  to  hear  of  it  in 
Australia.  Besides,  we  can  always  say 
that  somebody  has  imposed  upon  us, 
can't  we?  You  wait  until  business  be- 
gins to  pick  up.  After  reading  that  every 
editor  in  the  city  will  want  to  know  what 
else  we  have  for  sale.  And  as  for  the  au- 
thors— well,  agents  that  keep  Kipling 
poems  on  hand  will  have  more  than  they 
can  do.  We'll  have  to  hire  an  extra  of- 
fice before  the  week  is  out." 

Scott  sighed  and  rolled  his  morning 
cigarette  between  his  fingers,  but  in  the 
act  of  striking    a    match  he  was    inter- 


rupted by  a  messenger  boy.  He  broke 
open  the  envelope,  and  then  tossed  the  in- 
closure  over  to  Loring.  Hugh  looked  at 
it  eagerly: 

"  The  McScriblan  Company  present  their 
compliments  to  Messrs.  Loring  &  Scott,  and 
will  be  desirous  of  seeing  Mr.  Kipling's  poem, 
mentioned  in  this  morning's  Leader.  They 
take  the  liberty  of  adding  that  they  are  anxious 
to  secure  any  other  works  of  celebrated  au- 
thors which  Messrs.  Loring  &  Scott  may  have 
in  their  hands  for  disposal." 

Loring  snorted  excitedly. 

"  But  what  can  we  say  to  'em  ?  "  asked 
Andy,  helplessly,  after  the  messenger 
had  retired.  "  We  haven't  got  a  manu- 
script that's  worth  a  cent,  and  you  know 
it." 

"  Oh,  don't  worry !  "  Loring  exclaimed. 
"  The  authors  will  have  that  ad.  pointed 
out  to  them,  as  well  as  the  publish- 
ers. I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
Richard  Harding — hello,  here's  an- 
other !  " 

A  second  messenger,  a  note  from 
Doublepage  &  Harclure.  Even  Scott's 
heretofore  doubtful  eyes  gleamed  at  this. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  I  guess  they'll  pay 
some  attention  to  us.  Hugh,  this  is  im- 
mense, so  long  as  we  don't  get  found 
out." 

"  Never  you  mind  about  that.  Come 
in!  It's  probably  the  great  American 
novelist." 

But  the  caller  was  not  a  novelist,  he 
was  a  sharp  faced  young  reporter  for 
the  Evening  Universe. 

"  Came  t'  see  'bout  this  Kipling  poem," 
said  he,  glaring  at  Loring  through  a 
pair  of  very  thick  eyeglasses.  "  Course, 
it's  matter  'f  great  gen'ral  int'rest.  Any- 
thing y'  want  tell  th'  Universe  f  " 

Hugh  cleared  his  throat  and  glanced 
at  his  partner,  but  the  latter  gentleman 
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only  rose  hurriedly  and  looked  out  of  the 
window  with  an  impressive  air  of  ab- 
straction. The  rapid  spoken  man  from 
the  Universe  pulled  up  a  chair  and  pro- 
duced a  dirty  note-book. 

"  You  see,"  faltered  Loring,  "  I— I 
didn't  read  the  poem — I — I " 

"  Don't  want  you  t'  recite  it,"  the  re- 
porter said.  "  Only  few  things  ne'sary 
for  a  story.  What's  poem  'bout?  When 
was  't  written  ?  How  much  's  't  worth  ? 
What's  style?  Why'd  Kipling  d'spise 
England?" 

Hugh  interrupted  him,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  happy  inspiration. 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  he  suggested,  "  this  is 
rather  a  delicate  business  matter.  You'd 
better  let  me  draw  up  a — a  sort  of  state- 
ment.    I'll  have  it  ready  in  an  hour." 

"  O.  K."  assented  the  newspaper  man. 
'  You'll  agree  t'  give  out  nothin'  else  t' 
th'  other  boys?     They'll  all  be  round." 

'  The  same  information  will  be  given 
to  all  the  papers,"  Loring  declared,  "  in 
one  hour." 

"  Good,"  said  the  Universe,  and 
slammed  the  door. 

'What  are  we  going  to  do?"  cried 
Andy.  '  Those  pirates  are  bound  to  get 
up  some  kind  of  a  story.  It  will  ruin  us 
— our  reputation  and  all  that." 

"  I  know  what  I'm  going  to  do,"  said 
Loring.  "  I'm  going  to  get  away  from 
here,  run  to  the  nearest  hotel,  and  work 
out  a  story.  You  hold  the  reporters  till 
I  get  back.  I  can't  think  here,  it's  im- 
possible. Keep  up  your  nerve,  my  son. 
It's  all  right." 

He  jumped  up  from  his  chair  and  into 
his  overcoat  and  out  of  the  office  before 
his  astonished  partner  could  make  an  ef- 
fective protest. 

"  If  Mark  Twain  and  Anthony  Hope 
come  in,"  he  called  back  from  the  corri- 
dor, "  tell  'em  we'll  sell  their  stuff  on  a 
ten  per  cent,  commission." 

But  Hugh,  in  reality,  did  not  feel  in  a 
facetious  mood.  He  crossed  the  street 
to  the  Jefferson  House,  sat  down  in  the 
writing  room,  and  chewed  the  end  of  a 
penholder.  The  longer  he  thought  of  it 
the  more  serious  seemed  the  situation.  A 
ludicrous  exposure  of  the  false  adver- 
tisement would  disgrace  Andy  and  him- 
self beyond  hope  of  redemption,  their 
distinguished  references  would  fall  upon 
them  indignantly,  their  career  in  the  lit- 
erary and  publishing  world  would  end 


forever.  He  anathematized  Scott  for 
suggesting  the  crazy  scheme,  and  himself 
for  executing  it,  and  the  thoughtless 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  had  made  them 
overlook  the  dishonesty  of  the  thing. 
And  then  he  set  himself  to  the  composi- 
tion of  a  second  lie  to  save  the  first. 

He  finished  it  on  time  and  smiled  com- 
placently at  the  result.  It  filled  only  two 
sheets,  and  yet  was  impregnable  in  its 
simplicity.  He  put  the  statement  in  his 
pocket,  and  returned  to  the  office. 

When  he  entered  he  found  three  or 
four  men  disposed  on  a  row  of  chairs  at 
one  end  of  the  single  room.  In  the  op- 
posite corner  sat  a  little  old  man,  very 
much  out  at  elbows,  stroking  his  gray 
hair  thoughtfully  with  a  roll  of  blue  pa- 
per. Scott  was  at  his  desk.  A  stout, 
bearded  individual  disengaged  himself 
from  the  row  of  men  in  waiting  and 
greeted  Loring  effusively. 

"  I'm  Connors,"  he  said,  "  Connors,  the 
literary  critic  of  the  Daily  Spectator.  Al- 
low me  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Loring, 
upon  the  recovery  of  your  treasure." 

"  What !  "  gasped  Loring. 

"  It's  been  found,"  explained  Andy,  in 
a  voice  that  suggested  a  man  delivering 
his  last  speech  on  the  scaffold.  "  The 
poem,  you  know,  the  epic — the  Kipling. 
'  England,'  you  know, '  I  Despise  Thee.'  " 

Hugh's  horrified  gaze  turned  mechan- 
ically toward  the  shabby  person  in  the 
corner,  who  thereupon  arose  and  leaned 
diffidently  against  the  wall,  shifting  the 
blue  manuscript  from  one  hand  to  the 
other. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Zenker,"  went  on  Scott. 
"  I  told  him  that  I  couldn't  pay  him  the 
reward  until  you   returned." 

"  Certainly  not,"  Loring  put  in,  hardly 
knowing  what  he  was  saying.  "  It's  ab- 
surd. There — there  must  be  some  mis- 
take." 

Little  Zenker  coughed  an  apology  be- 
hind the  roll  of  manuscript  before  speak- 
ing.    Then  he  said : 

"  How  do  you  know,  sir,  begging  your 
pardon,  without  a  read  out  of  the  poem  ? 
Will  you  look  at  it,  sir  ?  " 

Loring  did  look  at  it.  The  manu- 
script was  pen  written  in  a  neat  copyist's 
hand.  It  was  properly  signed.  The 
three  cantos  were  bound  separately.  It 
answered  the  description  as  advertised 
in  every  particular. 

0  Of  course,"  suggested  Mr.  Connors, 
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pompously,  "  the  interest  of  the  press  in 
your  story  determines  at  the  restoration 
of  this  gem  to  its  rightful  owner.  But 
if  any  extracts  from  Mr.  Kipling's  lines 
are  available  for  publication ' 

"  By  no  means, "  said  Loring,  who  had 
founa  his  breath. 

One  after  the  other  the  reporters 
started  to  go  out ;  obviously  there  was  no 
meat  in  this  business  at  present.  But 
suddenly  the  Universe  man  turned  to 
Zenker. 

"  Say,  cap'n,"  he  asked,  "  where  d'  you 
hang  out?  " 

Mr.  Zenker  bowed  eagerly. 
'  The  Pelican  Hotel,  gentlemen,"  he 
replied,  "  on  the  Bowery.  1  can  give  you, 
1  dare  say,  some  striking  particulars  of 
this  incident,  being  an  old  journalist  my- 
self. But  naturally  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  speak  without  the  permission  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  agents  here/' 

"  Well,  I'll  look  you  up  anyhow," 
grumbled  the  reporter.  "  Good-morn- 
ing." 

The  representatives  of  the  papers  with- 
drew without  a  word  about  the  state- 
ment, and  Loring  tore  it  up  while  he 
stared  at  Mr.  Zenker.  Mr.  Zenker  had 
red  eyes  and  a  trembling  chin.  His 
clothes  were  shiny  and  dilapidated,  and  a 
genial  odor  of  alcohol  clung  about  them. 

"  When  did  you  see  our  advertise- 
ment ?  "  said  Loring,  sharply. 

"  At  four  o'clock  this  morning." 

"  And  you've  written  that  poem  since 
then?" 

"  Sir !  "  The  red  eyes  blinked  cun- 
ningly. 

"  Let  me  read  it,"  suggested  Scott. 
Now  Andy  was  the  literary  expert  of  the 
establishment.  Before  embarking  with 
Loring  he  had  been  for  years  an  editorial 
reader  in  the  biggest  periodical  house  in 
the  country.  He  had  not  finished  the 
first  canto  of  the  poem  when  he  jumped 
from  his  chair  in  surprise. 

"  The  very  Dickens,  it  is  Kipling !  "  he 
cried.     "  It's  the  best  stuff  I  ever  saw." 

"  But  it  can't  be  Kipling,"  said  Hugh. 

"  It's  as  much  Kipling,"  quavered  Mr. 
Zenker,  "  as  the  poem  you  advertised  one 
hundred  dollars  for,  gentlemen." 

The  eyes  of  the  two  partners  flashed 
messages  between  them. 

"  He's  on,"  said  the  eyes  of  Loring. 

"  He's  worth  buying,"  said  the  eyes  of 
Scott.     Mr.  Zenker,   in  the  meantime, 


steadied  a  trembling  hand  upon  the  back 
of  his  chair. 

"  Look  here,"  Andy  demanded,  "  do 
you  write  much  of  this  kind?  Because 
if  you  do,  we'll  waive  the  Kipling  ques- 
tion." 

"  My  work  is  most  irregular,  sir,"  the 
little  man  replied,  "  most  irregular.  And 
1  do  not  get  on  well  with  editors.  I  am 
not  a  favorite  caller  in  publishing  of- 
fices." 

"  1  should  think  not,"  Hugh  thought. 

"  Still,  I  have  some  things  which  I 
could  show  you.  I  left  them  in  my  over- 
coat at  the  Pelican." 

1  Well,  bring  them  in  here,"  suggested 
Scott. 

1  Unfortunately,  my  coat  is  held  for 
room  rent,"  objected  Mr.  Zenker,  mild- 
ly.    "  Forty  cents,  I  think." 

"  You  go  and  get  your  verses,"  said 
Hugh,  giving  him  two  or  three  dollars. 

"  And  the  reward  for  this  Kipling 
epic?  "  added  the  poet.  "  The  reporters, 
you  remember,  have  my  address." 

"  If  you'll  keep  your  mouth  shut,  it  will 
be  worth  your  while."  Andy  was  the  one 
who  made  this  acknowledgment.  "  I 
think  we  understand  one  another." 

Mr.  Zenker  buttoned  his  ragged  coat 
over  his  blue  manuscript,  murmured  his 
gratitude,  and  departed.  As  for  the 
younger  men,  they  spent  their  luncheon 
hour  in  telephoning  a  revised  "  state- 
ment "  to  the  newspapers  which  made 
such  an  unimportant  story  out  of  the 
episode  that  not  a  line  about  the  occur- 
rence appeared  in  print. 

"  Has  Zenker  showed  up  ? "  inquired 
Hugh  the  next  morning,  before  he  had 
fairly  closed  the  office  door. 

Scott  handed  him  the  Leader,  and 
pointed  without  comment  at  a  city  item 
in  brevier  type: 

"  A  well-known  Bowery  character  named 
Zenker  was  burned  to  death  last  night  in  his 
room  at  the  Pelican  Hotel.  While  intoxicated 
the  unfortunate  man  is  supposed  to  have  over- 
turned an  oil  stove.  The  fire  destroyed  more 
than  half  of  one  floor,  including  the  effects  of 
the  lodgers,  before  it  was  extinguished." 

Loring  whistled. 

"  You'd  do  more  than  whistle,"  sighed 
Andy,  "  if  you'd  read  that  poem." 

'  Which  was  written  to  our  order," 
concluded  Hugh.  "  Poor  old  Zenker ! 
What  a  story  Kipling  might  have  made 
of  him !  " 

New  York  City 


Cuba's  Cause  of  Offense. 


By  Albert  Gardner  Robinson. 


ALL  present  conditions  indicate  that, 
for  the  next  few  days,  Cuba  and 
Cuban  affairs  will  be  subjects  for 
daily  telegrams,  rather  than  for  com- 
munications which  can  only  appear  at  a 
time  when  the  situation  may  have  ma- 
terially altered.  Yet,  for  the  proper  un- 
derstanding of  that  which  may  happen,  a 
knowledge  of  that  which  has  occurred  is 
of  advantage,  if  it  be  not  a  necessity. 
All  that  comes  to  me  just  now  from  the 
United  States  assures  me  that  few  of 
those  at  home  realize  the  tensity  and  the 
seriousness  which  have  marked  the  Cu- 
ban situation  for  the  last  few  days.  Nor 
do  they  realize  the  imminence  of  disor- 
der, serious  tho  not  extensive,  which 
marks  it  to-day. 

Critical  comment  upon  men  and  mat- 
ters is  a  far  less  enjoyable  work  than  is 
encomium  and  commendation.  But  it  is 
wholly  true  that  the  relations  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  to-day  are 
what  they  are  in  large  measure  through 
lack  of  honest  and  adequate  critical  com- 
ment upon  the  local  administration. 
America  rests  its  views  of  the  Cuban  sit- 
uation upon  the  dispatches  and  reports  of 
the  last  year  submitted  either  through  of- 
ficial channels,  or  through  news  agents 
whose  only  function  is  the  forwarding 
of  daily  happenings  without  comment  or 
opinion.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  first  of  these,  the  official,  would  con- 
demn itself  by  any  admission  of  failure 
or  error.  The  ruler  or  leader  who  re- 
ports to  his  Government  an  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  in  the  department  for 
which  he  is  responsible  is  almost  as  rare 
as  the  dodo.  It  is  quite  to  be  expected 
that'  official  reports  would  present  all 
matters  in  the  most  rosy  and  optimistic 
light.  It  is  a  wholly  natural  process. 
The  other  channel,  the  news  agent,  is  de- 
pendent in  large  measure  for  his  news 
items  upon  official  headquarters.  His 
work  is  to  ascertain  just  what  is  done 
each  day,  not  why  it  is  done,  or  how  it  is 
done,  or  why  it  was  not  done  in  some 
other  way.  With  causes,  conditions  and 
results  he  has  little  to  do. 

Tin's  has  been  the  condition  in  Cuba. 
A  revolt  in  Santiago,  however,  would  set 


the  majority  of  Americans  into  wondering 
consternation  as  to  how  it  happened  and 
why  it  happened.  Until  that  note  is 
sounded  men  will  go  their  way  and 
pooh-pooh  at  the  possibility  of  it.  Yet, 
as  matters  stand  in  Cuba  to-day,  that 
condition  is  by  no  means  an  impossibil- 
ity, and  there  are  some  of  apprehensive 
disposition  who  honestly  predict  it.  I 
will  not  say  that  I  look  for  it,  but,  unless 
the  situation  be  greatly  and  speedily  re- 
lieved, I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  it 
comes. 

Of  America's  work  in  the  departments 
of  education  and  sanitation  in  Cuba  the 
American  public  has  heard  much  within 
the  last  year.  Of  the  undercurrent  of  po- 
litical unrest,  of  discontent,  of  industrial 
difficulty,  little  has  been  heard.  Few 
Americans  know  how  much  the  provi- 
sion, last  summer,  for  the  preliminary 
steps  toward  an  independent  Cuba  was 
due  to  a  menace  of  trouble  which  the  in- 
dependence measure  was  intended  to 
suppress.  The  Cuban  Constitutional 
Convention  is  not  rightly  to  be  credited 
solely  to  American  magnanimity.  It 
was  rather  a  sop  to  a  diminutive  Cerberus. 
But  the  measure  was  set  on  foot,  the  call 
issued  for  a  constitutional  convention, 
and  the  great  American  public  went  its 
way,  troubling  itself  nothing  about  a  land 
in  which  people  were  not  killing  each 
other,  and  resting  content  that  the  Amer- 
ican pledge  was  immediately  to  be  ful- 
filed.  America  had  too  much  else  on  its 
mind  to  warrant  the  close  watching  of 
processes.  For  the  help  which  it  may  be 
to  any  who  wish  to  "post  up  "  on  those 
processes,  for  a  more  competent  under- 
standing of  the  results,  I  wish  to  give  a 
brief  review  of  the  Cuban  political  situa- 
tion of  recent  months. 

For  the  purpose  of  effecting  municipal 
elections  and  local  self-government  for 
Cuban  municipalities,  there  was  issued 
Civil  Order  No.  164,  under  date  of  April 
18th,  1900.  The  qualifications  for  the 
franchise  were  as  follows : 

1st.  The  voter  must  be  a  native  male 
Cuban,  or  the  son  of  a  native  male  Cu- 
ban, born  while  his  parents  were  tempo- 
rarily residing  abroad,  or  a  Spaniard  in- 
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eluded  within  the  provisions  of  Article  9 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  who  has  not  made 
declaration  of  his  decision  to  preserve  his 
allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  as  pro- 
vided in  said  article. 

2d.  He  must  be  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  or  upward,  on  the  day  preced- 
ing the  election. 

3rd.  He  must  have  resided  in  the  mu- 
nicipality in  which  he  intends  to  vote  at 
least  thirty  days  immediately  preceding 
the  first  day  of  registration,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  he  must  possess  any 
one  of  the  following  qualifications:  (a), 
ability  to  read  or  write;  (b) ,  ownership 
of  real  or  personal  property  to  the  value 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($250), 
American  gold;  (c) ,  service  in  the  Cu- 
ban army  prior  to  July  18th,  1898,  and 
honorable  discharge  therefrom,  whether 
a  native  Cuban  or  not. 

In  this  provision  a  serious  objection 
presents  itself.  My  own  view  is  that,  for 
American  purposes,  universal  suffrage 
would  have  been  the  wiser  and  more  fit- 
ting, but  universal  versus  a  restricted 
suffrage  is,  in  Cuba  as  elsewhere,  a  ques- 
tion of  personal  opinion.  The  new  con- 
stitution of  the  Cubans  themselves  pro- 
vides for  universal  suffrage.  But  there 
is  the  fact  that  in  Cuba  there  are  thou- 
sands of  men,  peasant  farmers,  laborers, 
and  others,  who,  during  the  days  of  the 
war,  were  of  those  known  as  pacificos, 
non-combatants.  Thousands  of  these 
suffered  the  loss  of  everything  they  pos- 
sessed ;  their  homes  were  destroyed,  and 
their  little  fields  laid  waste.  The  major- 
ity of  them  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  the  devastation  of  war  left  them  with- 
out the  requisite  representation  of  $250 
in  gold,  in  real  or  personal  property. 
Thus,  tho  Cubans,  with  an  interest  in 
Cuba's  life,  they  were  disqualified  and 
barred  from  participation  in  that  which 
concerned  them  quite  as  vitally  as  it  did 
their  richer  or  more  cultured  neighbors. 
Again,  the  provision  for  the  suffrage 
granted  to  ex-soldiers,  tho  their  right  to 
it  may  not  be  questioned,  opened  the  bal- 
lot box  to1  many  who  were  wholly  illit- 
erate, without  a  dollar,  or  a  dollar's 
worth  of  property,  and  who  represented, 
in  many  cases,  a  disorderly,  unruly  and 
irresponsible  element,  that  element  which 
armies  always  draw  into  themselves, 
which  enters  an  army  or  a  mob  from  a 
certain  attraction  in  the  life  and  in  its 


processes,  rather  than  from  motives  of 
principle  or  high  patriotism. 

I  Uder  the  provisions  of  this  law  the 
members  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion were  also  elected.  The  call  to  that 
convention  was  issued  as  Civil  Order  No. 
301,  under  date  of  July  25th,  1900.  There 
are  many  Americans  who  do  not  even  yet 
understand  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention  are  not  subject  to  its  terms. 
That  call,  after  quoting  from  the  joint 
resolution  of  April  20th,  1898,  reads  as 
follows : 

"  And  whereas,  the  people  of  Cuba  have 
established  municipal  governments,  deriving 
their  authority  from  the  suffrages  of  the  peo- 
ple given  under  just  and  equal  laws,  and  are 
now  ready,  in  like  manner,  to  proceed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  general  government  which 
shall  assume  and  exercise  sovereignty,  juris- 
diction and  control  over  the  island; 

"  Therefore,  it  is  ordered  tha'  a  general  elec- 
tion be  held  in  the  island  of  Cuba  on  the  third 
Saturday  of  September,  in  the  year  1900,  to 
elect  delegates  to  a  convention  to  meet  in  the 
city  of  Havana,  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  the  first 
Monday  of  November,  in  the  year  1900,  to 
frame  and  adopt  a  constitution  for  the  people 
of  Cuba,  and,  as  a  part  thereof,  to  provide  for 
and  agree  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  relations  to  exist  between  that 
Government  and  the  Government  of  Cuba,  and 
to  provide  for  the  election  by  the  people  of 
officers  under  such  constitution  and  the  trans- 
fer of  government  to  the  officers  so  elected." 

The  terms  of  this  call  encountered 
much  of  active  opposition  in  both  Cuba 
and  the  United  States.  The  point  of 
special  objection  lay  in  the  inclusion,  "  as 
a  part  thereof,"  of  provisions  for  the  re- 
lations which  should  exist  between  the 
two  countries.  This  opposition,  in  Cuba, 
became  tantamount  to  a  rejection  of  the 
proposition,  and  a  refusal  to  go  to  the 
polls  under  it.  The  matter  was  quietly 
adjusted,  and  Washington  gave  to  Cu- 
ban leaders  a  full  assurance  that  the  ob- 
jectionable terms  would  be  altered.  Ac- 
cepting this  semi-official  assurance,  the 
Cubans  proceeded  with  the  election.  The 
election  was  duly  held  on  the  specified 
day.  Many  charges  of  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption have  been  openly  made,  and 
many  of  them  seem  capable  of  complete 
substantiation.  But,  as  no  official  in- 
vestigation has  been  made,  the  matter  has 
passed  over,  and  the  elected  body  stands, 
both  de  facto  and  de  jure,  the  representa- 
tive Cuban  Constitutional  Assembly. 

Upon  opening  the  proceedings  of  this 
assembly,    on    November    5th,   General 
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Wood,  as  the  representative  of  the  United 
States,  read  that  which  is  now  known  as 
Civil  Order  No.  455,  dated  Havana,  No- 
vember 9th,  1900,  it  being  a  modification 
of  Civil  Order  No.  301  (quoted  above), 
in  response  to  the  Cuban  protest.  A  part 
of  that  order  (No.  455)  reads  as  follows  : 

"  As  Military  Governor  of  this  island,  repre- 
senting the  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
call  this  convention  to  order. 

"  It  will  be  your  duty,  first,  to  frame  and 
adopt  a  Constitution  for  Cuba,  and,  when  that 
lias  been  done,  to  formulate  what,  in  your 
opinion,  ought  to  be  the  relations  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States.  The  Constitution 
must  be  adequate  to  secure  a  stable,  orderly 
and  free  government." 

After  reading  these  instructions,  Gen- 
eral Wood  addressed  the  assembly,  and, 
in  distinct  terms,  stated  that  which  is 
fully  implied  in  the  order — namely,  that 
the  constitution  and  the  matter  of  rela- 
tions were  wholly  separate  and  distinct 
from  each  other.  The  point  was  definite- 
ly stated  and  clearly  understood.  The 
misconception  on  the  part  of  so  many 
Americans,  private  citizens,  public  offi- 
cials, and  writers  for  the  press  and  the 
magazines,  has  been  a  fruitful  cause  of 
friction  between  the  two  countries.  But 
the  fact  stands,  emphatically,  that  the  Cu- 
bans have  followed  their  instructions. 

Acting  upon  these  instructions,  the 
Cubans  organized  their  convention,  and 
proceeded  with  their  work.  During  the 
opening  days  it  dragged  seriously. 
There  was  a  stock  of  superfluous  steam 
which  had  to  be  worked  off.  But  there 
crept  slowly  over  all  a  growing  sense 
of  responsibility  which  dampened  en- 
thusiasm, and  they  settled  down  to  a  com- 
mendable pace.  The  result  was  a  sur- 
prise to  many,  myself  among  them. 
Within  a  wholly  reasonable  time  they 
produced  a  document  which,  as  a  consti- 
tution, is  highly  creditable  and  quite  as 
good  a  working  basis  as  constitutions 
generally  are.  Its  special  suitability  for 
the  government  of  Cuba  is  partly  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion  and  partly  a  matter  of  fact, 
determinable  only  by  experience. 

During  all  this  experience  there  had 
been  a  general  assurance  and  a  full  un- 
derstanding that  the  convention  was  to 
be  subject  to  no  official  restraint  or  influ- 
ence. The  attitude  of  the  United  States 
was  to  be  one  of  "  Hands  off."  It  was 
also  understood  and  expressed  that  Cuba 
was  the  one  who  was  to  declare,  first,  its 


opinion  regarding  the  matter  of  rela- 
tions. After  the  submission  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  "  opinion,"  the  United 
States  would  have  its  turn  to  state  its 
ideas  in  the  form  of  comment  or  criti- 
cism, and  adjustment  would  be  mutually 
effected.  Proceeding  along  these  lines 
the  convention  was  preparing  for  the  for- 
mulation of  its  opinion.  The  matter  was 
under  discussion  in  frequent  conferences. 

A  considerable  amount  of  adverse  and 
even  somewhat  vicious  criticism  was  now 
following  the  publication  through  the 
press,  but  quite  unofficial,  of  imperfect 
translations  of  the  constitution.  There 
was  much  of  ignorant  censure  of  the  con- 
vention for  not  doing  that  which  it  had 
been  distinctly  told  not  to  do.  There  was 
much  of  foolish  comment  upon  Cuban 
ingratitude,  because  expression  of  it  was 
not  put  where  it  had  no  business  to  be. 
One  journal  referred  to  the  convention  as 
the  "  rabble  gathered  in  Havana."  All 
these  little  slings  and  arrows  irritate,  and 
the  Cubans  are  a  sensitive  people.  Frank 
and  open  criticism,  kindly  and  courteous- 
ly expressed,  they  will  stand  and  accept, 
I  think,  far  better  than  do  Americans,  but 
the  petty,  the  unjust,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  uncalled  for,  leave  their  mark,  and 
they  have  had  much  of  these  of  late. 

These  were  annoyances,  but  they 
would  have  been  passed  over.  A  serious 
issue  was  raised  when  the  Military  Gov- 
ernor, in  order  that  he  might  not  inter- 
fere with  a  projected  alligator  hunt, 
somewhat  peremptorily  summoned  half  a 
dozen  members  of  the  convention,  in- 
cluding the  President,  to  a  thirty-mile 
run  on  an  uncomfortable  railway,  a 
doubtful  dinner,  and  a  midnight  return, 
for  the  purpose  of  tendering  a  set  of  pro- 
posals expressing  the  opinion  of  the 
American  Executive. 

A  few  days  later,  another  group,  this 
time  the  Committee  on  Relations,  re- 
ceived a  second  communication  through 
official  channels.  This  was  personally 
addressed  to  Dr.  Diego  Tamayo,  Presi- 
dente  de  Comision  de  Relaciones.  This 
second  hint  as  to  what  the  Cubans  ought 
to  think  their  relations  to  the  United 
States  "  ought  to  be  "  was  broader  than 
the  first.  It  was  accompanied  with  offi- 
cial information  that,  even  if  they  did 
decide  to  take  the  hint,  there  was  no  sort 
of  certainty  that  the  proposals  would  be 
accepted    in    Washington    because    the 
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President's  hands  were  tied  by  treaties 
and  resolutions.  The  Cubans,  quite  log- 
ically, interpreted  this  into  an  effort  of 
the  American  administration  to  induce 
the  Cubans  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
avoid  the  binding  force  of  the  treaties 
and  resolutions  by  Cuban  request.  This 
did  not  suit  their  ideas  any  better  than 
did  the  somewhat  irregular  fashion  in 
which  the  matter  was  presented.  The 
friction  and  the  feeling  increased.  If 
the  Military  Governor  was  aware  of  it  he 
ignored  it. 

Once  or  twice  there  was  imminent  dan- 
ger of  the  dissolution  of  the  convention. 
Calmer  judgment  prevailed,  but  a  feel- 
ing of  distinct  tensity  developed.  On 
the  night  of  February  26th  the  conven- 
tion adopted  the  proposals  which  have 
been  submitted  through  the  columns  of 
the  daily  press.  The  second  step  in  their 
work  was  taken,  and  it  was  taken  in  en- 
tire accordance  with  their  instructions. 
During  this  process  the  Piatt  amendment 
was  being  prepared,  and  its  tenor  was 
known  in  Havana.  Its  terms  and  its  prop- 
osition seemed  much  like  an  ultimatum. 
The  Washington  attitude  appeared  to  be 
changed.  The  original  proposal  had 
been  a  plan  of  non-interference  until  the 
work  of  the  convention  was  done,  then 
a  review  of  that  work,  and  diplomatic 
adjustment  of  any  differences  that  might 
arise.  But  this  was  a  new  policy, 
sprung  upon  the  Cubans  within  a  period 
of  ten  days,  and  varying  widely  from  that 
which  they  had  been  led  to  expect.  Here 
were,  first,  the  hints  submitted  on  the 
Batabano  trip  of  February  15th;  second, 
the  suggestion  sent  to  Senor  Tamayo  on 
February  21st;  third,  the  demand  of  the 
Piatt  amendment. 

People  whose  whole  life  has  witnessed 
nothing  in  politics  but  unfaith  and  in- 
trigue become  readily  suspicious.  From 
the  Cuban  standpoint  there  is  ample 
ground  for  doubt  of  American  purposes. 
An  endless  amount  of  evidence,  compe- 
tent and  otherwise,  is  readily  available  to 
support  an  allegation  that  agents  and 
representatives  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment seek  to  evade  or  violate  the  Ameri- 
can pledge.  In  volume  and  in  force  of 
assertion  it  outweighs  the  evidence  of 
honest  purpose.  The  Cubans  doubt,  and 
have  much  reason  for  doubting.      They 


are  bitterly  offended  by  processes,  and 
have  much  ground  for  offense. 

But  it  is  all  so  needless,  all  so  unfor- 
tunate.    Much  of  the  responsibility  for 

it  all  rests  in  a  general  American  failure 
to  understand  Cuban  character,  in  gen- 
eral American  inability  to  realize  that 
habits  of  thought  and  mind  and  life  are 
not  necessarily  bad  or  inferior  simply  be- 
cause they  are  not  as  ours  are.  We  de- 
mand that  others  trust  us,  even  tho  we 
give  them  every  reason  to  doubt  us,  and 
plainly  show  that  we  distrust  them.  The 
Cubans  are  grateful  to  the  United  States  ; 
they  desire  that  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  two  countries  be  of  intimate  and  cor- 
dial nature;  they  realize  Cuban  depend- 
ence upon  America  for  a  market  for  Cu- 
ban products,  and  Cuban  dependence 
upon  America  for  protection  in  all  ways. 
It  America  could  be  represented  in  Cuba 
by  a  man  who  would  command  Cuban  re- 
spect, esteem  and  confidence ;  who  would 
present  to  them  American  desires  in  tact- 
ful way  at  which  no  offense  could  be 
taken ;  no  reason  would  exist  for  friction 
or  bitter  feeling. 

To-day  there  is  bitterness  and  antago- 
nism where  there  should  be  friendship 
and  harmony ;  there  are  mutterings  of  re- 
volt where  there  should  be  no  possibility 
of  anything  save  peace;  a  people  have 
been  antagonized  who  well  might  have 
been  and  who  should  have  been  won. 
For  some  measure  of  this  the  Cubans 
are  doubtless  responsible,  but  America  is 
the  stronger  nation  and  she  has  been  the 
controlling  power,  and  her  share  of 
blame  is  much  the  greater  of  the  two. 
The  Cubans  are  easy  to  lead,  hard  to 
drive,  and  when  America  demands  con- 
cessions as  a  sine  qua  non  of  Cuban  in- 
pendence,  Cuba  may  be  foolish  to  do  so, 
but  she  resents  and  refuses  to  grant  the 
demand  for  that  which,  had  she  been 
left  to  herself  according  to  the  original 
understanding,  she  would  have  given 
voluntarily.  The  American  people  should 
pray  diligently  that  grace  and  wisdom  be 
given  to  their  rulers  and  representatives 
in  foreign  lands  that  they  may  learn  how 
useless  it  is  to  demand,  in  ways  that  give 
offense,  the  things  which  are  to  be  had 
for  courteous  asking,  and  how  much  bet- 
ter is  political  honesty  than  political  in- 
trigue. 

Havana,  Cuba. 


LITERATURE. 


A   History  of   Criticism.* 

The  first  volume  of  Prof.  Saints- 
bury  's  history,  treating  the  classical  and 
medieval  periods,  is  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  library  of  any  one  interested  in  the 
wider  study  of  literature,  and  the  whole 
work  when  completed  will  supply  a  de- 
sideratum long  called  for.  Yet  it  must 
be  said  frankly,  and  after  all  due  allow- 
ance for  the  difficulties  of  the  task  under- 
taken, that  the  reader  who  comes  to  the 
present  volume  desiring  more  than  a 
superficial  survey  of  the  subject  will  be 
sadly  disappointed. 

Nearly  half  the  volume — and  this  is 
a  fair  and  natural  proportion — is  devoted 
to  the  critical  writers  of  Greece ;  but  with 
the  exception  of  Longinus,  with  whom 
Prof.  Saintsbury  is  particularly  in  sym- 
pathy, it  may  be  said  that  the  adequacy 
of  the  historian's  treatment  varies  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  importance  of  the  critic 
treated.  So  with  Plato.  Tho  we  find  a 
few  rhapsodic  sentences  on  Plato's 
"  critical  position  "  in  the  "  Phaedrus," 
yet  there  is  no  attempt  to  explain  his  atti- 
tude toward  rhetoric  in  that  dialogue 
and  the  "  Gorgias ;"  and  tho  we  read  a 
few  wise  words  on  Plato's  idealism 
which  accounts  so  well  "  for  the  ineffa- 
ble poetic  pleasure,  the  sudden  *  gusta- 
tion of  God  '  which  poetry  gives,"  yet 
there  is  no  real  efTort  to  connect  this 
idealism,  if  connection  there  be,  with  his 
strange  hostility  in  "  The  Republic  "  and 
elsewhere  toward  the  poets.  Neither  is 
there  the  slightest  efTort  to  gather  to- 
gether and  combine  the  many  pregnant 
remarks  on  literature  and  art  that  are 
scattered  through  his  works.  Aristotle 
in  some  ways  fares  better,  but  not  much 
better.  We  have  an  admirable  summary 
of  the  "Poetics"  and  "Rhetoric,"  for 
which  we  are  duly  grateful,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  works  is  not  without 
penetration,  at  least  in  more  superficial 
matters.  But  from  a  serious  and  volu- 
minous historian  of  criticism  we  should 
expect    more    than    off-hand    comments, 

*A  History  ok  Criticism,  in  Three  Volumes.  By 
George  'saintsbury.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Volume  I,  $3.50, 


we  should  expect  enlightening  interpre- 
tation, or  at  least  proper  consideration 
of  the  conception  of  mimesis  (imitation) 
which  plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
theories  of  Aristotle,  as  of  Plato  before 
him  and  of  innumerable  writers  after 
him.  A  careful  discernment  of  the  sense 
of  this  word  and  a  comparison  of  it  with 
its  half  equivalents  (representation,  im- 
agination, realism,  etc.,)  in  modern  dia- 
lects, might  have  required  something 
more  than  vast  industry  in  the  author, 
but  it  would  have  had  corresponding 
interest  for  the  thoughtful  reader. 
Again,  in  a  notable  passage  of  the 
"  Poetics,"  Aristotle  analyzes  the  various 
elements  that  go  to  make  up  a  tragedy, 
and  shows  why,  from  his  point  of  view, 
characterization  is  secondary  to  plot  (lit- 
erally putting  together  of  the  actions; 
the  connotation  of  plot  is  a  little  mislead- 
ing). To  the  average  modern  reader 
this  statement  comes  with  something 
of  the  shock  of  surprise,  and  so  apparent- 
ly it  afTected  Professor  Saintsbury.  For 
this  reason  it  would  have  seemed  judi- 
cious to  delay  longer  on  such  a  theory 
than  merely  to  intimate  that  if  Aristotle 
had  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  of 
wide  reading  as  he  (the  historian)  such 
an  absurd  statement  would  never  have 
been  made.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Aristo- 
tle's theory  is  pregnant  with  the  weight- 
iest truth,  as  any  one  mav  learn  who  will 
read  in  Santayana's  "  Poetry  and  Reli- 
gion "  the  subtle  and  interesting  chapter 
on  "  The  Elements  of  Poetry." 

Instances  of  the  above  kind  might  be 
enumerated  indefinitely.  But  the  his- 
torian has  sinned  more  capitally  in  fail- 
ing to  comprehend  the  essential  prin- 
ciples that  prevail  all  through  Greek 
criticism  and  the  period  of  Greek  liter- 
ature under  consideration.  He  cannot 
fail,  of  course,  to  see  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects that  resulted  from  regarding  or- 
atory as  the  consummate  and  model 
form  of  prose ;  but  he  does  fail  to  see,  or 
at  least  to  describe,  the  intimate  relation 
between  this  theory  of  oratory  and  that 
school  of  sophism  which,  as  an  exag- 
gerated growth  of  what  was  always  in- 
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herent  in  Greek  character,  gradually 
sapped  the  vitality  of  every  branch  of 
Hellenic  morals  and  art.  Professor 
Saintsbury  writes  of  literature  as  of 
something  in  the  air  and  forming  no  part 
of  life,  and  as  a  result  he  misses  the  one 
thread  that  would  have  guided  him  safely 
through  all  this  labyrinthine  literature 
of  decay. 

And  even  granting  the  historian  the 
privilege  he  claims  of  eschewing  all  ref- 
erences to  human  life  and  all  discussion 
of  philosophical  problems,  what  excuse 
shall  be  offered  for  his  neglect  to  divest 
himself  of  standing  prejudices  and  habits 
of  thought  and  to  throw  himself  back 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  person  and 
era  treated?  We  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  the  critical  reason  is  to  be  abandoned 
for  any  specious  historical  impression- 
ism, but  only  to  demand  of  the  present 
historian  what  he  himself  claims  to  be 
the  first  and  essential  quality  of  sym- 
pathetic intelligence.  In  the  treatment, 
for  example,  of  Horace  have  we  not  a 
right  to  expect,  besides  a  running  com- 
mentary of  clever  obiter  dicta,  some  at- 
tempt to  enter  into  the  position  of  Hor- 
ace himself,  and  some  effort  to  explain 
what  his  critical  attitude  toward  his  pred- 
ecessors means  personally,  and  what  it 
signifies  in  the  development  of  Roman 
letters?  And  so  with  Ouintilian,  whom 
Professor  Saintsbury  very  justly  ad- 
mires. What  we  should  wish  most  of  all 
would  be  a  searching  examination  of  the 
reasons  why  from  his  surroundings  and 
character  Ouintilian  wrote  thus  and  thus, 
and  some  indication  in  more  than  a  pass- 
ing remark  of  what  his  criticisms  signify 
for  us  of  to-day.  And  as  regards  gen- 
eral grasp  of  the  subject,  consider  this 
statement,  which  in  different  words  is 
reiterated  throughout  the  book:  "The 
contempt  of  style  as  something  '  vulgar,' 
which  had  beset  all  antiquity  (save  al- 
ways Longinus)."  The  statement  is  in- 
credibly false  and  perverse.  The  prose 
writers  of  the  period  considered  by  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury  carried  the  minute 
study  of  style  to  the  utterly  absurd,  and 
in  the  end  quite  forgot  substance  in  their 
pursuit  of  words.  And  in  the  critics  we 
may  read  chapters  on  hiatus,  rhythm, 
composition  and  other  minutiae  of  style, 
that  simply  bewilder  us  with  their  sub- 
tleties. 

We  fear  this  blindness  of  the  historian 


comes  from  rather  a  fatal  misunder- 
standing of  his  office.  Professor  Saints- 
bury is  wont  to  boast  in  season  and  out 
of  season  of  the  bulk  of  reading  he  has 
gone  through.  To  judge  from  his  work 
he  has  indeed  accomplished  a  vast  deal 
in  that  direction;  and  furthermore,  he 
carries  his  burden  of  erudition  in  the 
jauntiest  manner  conceivable.  But  some- 
thing is  needful  besides  this  quantitative 
preparation.  An  unamiable  person  might 
even  insinuate  that  it  would  be  wise  now 
and  then  to  cease  reading  and  take  time 
for  reflection.  "  Read,  read  much,  read 
very  much,  read  the  most  possible,"  is  a 
famous  dictum  of  a  famous  German 
scholar ;  it  may  make  a  scholar,  but  we 
fear  it  will  never  furnish  forth  a  satis- 
factory critic. 

Yet  in  one  sense  this  willingness  to 
plod  through  measureless  masses  of  print 
has  resulted  in  giving  us  a  very  valuable 
book.  There  is  a  story  of  a  scholar  who 
praised  God  for  putting  it  into  the  hearts 
of  some  men  to  write  dictionaries ;  and 
from  this  point  of  view  we  grant  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury's  work  ungrudging 
praise.  We  cannot  be  thankful  enough 
to  him  for  reading  and  digesting  and 
making  analyses  of  a  vast  body  of  writ- 
ing, which  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
dullest  and  most  difficult  nature.  Where 
little  philosophy  is  necessary  and  much 
patience  is  demanded,  the  present  work 
is  admirable.  It  is  possible  to  go  fur- 
ther than  this.  Considering  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is 
surprisingly  entertaining.  Professor 
Saintsbury  has  a  clever  trick  of  main- 
taining a  running  stream  of  comment 
parallel  with  the  main  argument  which 
adds  a  certain  zest  to  the  driest  material. 


Jl 


Another  Philippine  Book. 


* 


This  interesting  and  able  book  con- 
sists mainly  of  letters  which  appeared  in 
the  Evening  Post  (New  York)  during 
the  years  1899  and  1900,  when  the  author 
was  the  special  correspondent  of  that 
journal  at  Manila.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
letters  of  a  trained  and  talented  reporter 
can  be  linked  together  to  make  a  con- 
tinuous story  such  as  is  demanded  for  a 
book.  Journalism  generally  cares  for 
striking  incidents  and  events,  for  person- 

*The  Philippines,  the  War  and  the  People.     By  Al- 
bert G.  Robinson.    New  York  :     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 
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ality  and  picturesqueness  than  for  prin- 
ciples, discussions  and  studies.  These  it 
leaves  to  the  writer,  scholar  or  states- 
man. It  is  therefore  high  praise  to  say 
that  Mr.  Robinson's  letters  made  a  book 
of  more  than  average  readability  and 
value.  On  the  one  side  he  does  not  lose 
sight  of  news  facts  and  striking  situa- 
tions, nor  on  the  other  does  he  overlook 
those  movements  of  which  men  are  but 
the  pawns  and  battles  the  incidental 
symptoms.  His  thoroughness  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of 
the  few  correspondents  and  authors  who 
have  recognized  the  poly-ethnic  as  well 
as  the  polyglottic  character  of  the  Fil- 
ipinos and  have  appreciated  the  political 
and  social  problems  which  result  there- 
from. He  has  done  so  well  in  this  direc- 
tion that  the  student  is  obliged  to  regret 
that  he  did  not  do  more.  We  know  that 
there  is  a  feud  between  the  Tagals  and 
Macabebes  and  that  there  used  to  be  one 
between  the  Tagals  and  Igorrotes.  Is 
there  one  between  the  Tagals  and  Ilo- 
canos?  What  is  the  feeling  between 
Tagal  and  Visaya,  Mindanao  and  Sulu, 
Moro  and  Christian? 

Here  and  there  the  author  shows  that 
he   noticed   these   racial    prejudices   and 
differences,  but  like  Forman  and  Lala,  he  - 
whets  our  curiosity  without  giving  us  a 
full  answer. 

The  highest  credit  which  can  be  as- 
cribed to  Mr.  Robinson  is  that  he  was  the 
first  correspondent  to  perceive  the  in- 
domitable will  power  of  the  Tagal,  in 
fact  he  appears  to  have  been  the  only  ob- 
server in  either  journalistic,  military  or 
diplomatic  circles  in  1899  to  have  noticed 
the  fact.  Yet  there  was  every  analogy 
to  justify  such  a  belief  without  any  es- 
pecial knowledge.  The  Japanese  who 
are  half  Malay,  the  native  Formosans 
(Pep-o-hwan),  the  Achinese  in  Sumatra 
and  the  rebellious  Orangs  of  Malacca 
have  shown  the  same  fearless  persever- 
ance and  unconquerable  hate  a  score  of 
times. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Robinson  does 
not  notice  another  phase  of  the  Malay 
character,  or  if  noticing  it  does  not  give 
it  sufficient  importance.  This  includes 
the  latter's  love  of  excitement  and  his 
inabilitv  to  look  beyond  his  own  hori- 
zon. Here  is  where  the  British  and 
Dutch  statesmen  have  found  the  means 
to  establish  stable  colonial  government. 


Johore,  Sungei  Ujong,  Pahang,  Selan- 
gor,  Java,  Borneo  and  other  Malay  lands 
are  governed  without  trouble,  almost 
without  friction. 

They  give  what  may  be  termed  com- 
plete home  rule,  encourage  native  cus- 
toms, remedy  native  evils  through  native 
agencies  and  give  the  land  the  benefit 
of  good  roads,  police,  upright  courts, 
the  post  office  and  telegraph.  How  far 
this  system  can  be  applied  to  the  Tagals 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  reader  may  dissent  from  the  in- 
ferences of  the  author,  this  being  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  judgment,  but  he  is 
bound  to  admit  the  accuracy  and  careful- 
ness of  his  statements.  It  is  seldom  that 
so  conscientious  an  exposition  of  matters 
over  which  the  storm  of  war  and  political 
strife  is  raging  is  ever  presented  to  the 
public.  The  manner  is  as  good  as  the 
matter.  Mr.  Robinson  writes  fluently, 
avoiding  both  the  careless  phrasing  so 
common  to  newspaper  work  and  the 
pedantic  utterances  of  would-be  book- 
makers. The  work  should  be  read  by 
all  who  desire  to  obtain  full  information 
upon  the  Philippine  problem. 

The  South's  Rulers.* 

The  good  tvpe,  the  fine  paper  and  the 
numerous  and  excellent  illustrations  of 
this  book  combine  to  make  one  wonder 
why  the  bookbinder  has  not  striven  to 
make  his  share  of  its  exterior  worthy  of 
its  purpose.  Indeed  this  binding  is  ex- 
asperating. With  the  most  careful 
handling  the  leaves,  with  an  ominous 
crackling,  threaten  to  fall  asunder.  But 
this  is  all  the  fault  we  have  to  find  with 
the  book,  either  outside  or  in. 

Mr.  Crawford's  work  is  not  always  of 
even  quality.  Some  of  his  books  are 
magnificent,  while  some  are  not  much 
above  the  average  of  good  literary  work- 
men. Tn  so  prolific  a  writer  this  un- 
evenness  is  to  be  expected.  In  the  pres- 
ent work  he  has  stepped  higher  and  fur- 
ther along  in  the  path  opened  in  "  Ave 
Roma  Tmmortalis,,,  and  the  result  is 
correspondinglv  and  unexpectedly  good. 
"  The  Rulers  of  the  South  "  is  not  a  sim- 
ple record  of  dates  and  events,  more  or 
less   interesting ;   not  a   dull   relation   of 

*The  Rulers  of  the  South,  Sicily,  Calabria.  Malta. 
By  Francis  Marion'  Crawford.  Two  vols.,  $6.^  The 
Macmillan  Company. 
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facts  as  they  are  found  in  imperfect  and 
dry-as-dust  chronicles,  but  the  very  ro- 
mance of  history.  Perhaps  it  may  be  ob- 
jected that  there  is  more  of  the  romance 
than  of  the  history.  This  may  he  true, 
but  the  records  of  the  old  days  when 
Greeks,  Carthagenians,  Romans,  Goths, 
Byzantines,  Saracens,  and  Normans 
fought  for  and,  in  turn,  ruled  over  the 
whole  or  parts  of  these  richest  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean  are  not  overclear 
or  explicit,  and  it  is  much,  very  much, 
more  to  the  purpose  that  we  should  get 
Mr.  Crawford's  vivid,  fascinating  pic- 
tures of  the  differing  and  contending 
races,  of  their  racial  characteristics  and 
customs,  of  their  principles  of  govern- 
ment, of  their  high  achievements  in  some 
lines  and  of  their  unspeakable  barbarity 
in  other  lines,  than  that  we  should  be 
given  a  just  and  orderly  narrative  of  the 
sequence  of  ill-understood  events.  Mr. 
Crawford  argues  that  it  is  the  privilege 
of  the  "  writers  of  romantic  history  " — 
and  all  history  is  romantic  in  the  eyes  and 
hands  of  a  really  gifted  historian — to 
"  choose  from  the  confusion  of  discords 
those  possible  combinations  which  seem 
most  harmonious.  It  is  not  his  province 
to  dissect  the  nerve  of  truth  from  the 
dead  body  of  tradition,  but  rather  by 
touch  and  thought  and  sympathy  to  make 
the  old  times  live  again."  Here  speaks 
one  of  the  true  masters  of  history ;  one 
who  has  done  his  work,  the  work  he  set 
himself  to  do,  thoroughly  well.  These 
hitherto  little  known  islands  of  Southern 
Europe — little  known  historically,  that 
is,  to  modern  times — have  now  acquired 
a  permanent  importance  and  interest,  and 
one  is  set  to  wondering  whether  the  nov- 
elist we  have  so  long  admired  and  en- 
joyed is  not,  after  all,  at  his  best  in  his- 
tory. The  book  is  too  interesting  to  be 
dismissed  with  so  brief  a  notice,  but  it 
would  be  unjust  not  to  refer — in  spite  of 
space  limitations — to  the  spirited  draw- 
ings, the  reproductions  of  which  add  so 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  these  volumes. 

Jl 
A  History  of  Hand-Made  Lace. 
Dealing  with  the  origin  of  lace,  the 
grozvth  of  the  great  lace  centers,  the 
mode  of  manufacture,  the  methods  of 
distinguishing  and  the  care  of  various 
kinds  of  lace.  By  Mrs.  F.  Nevill  Jack- 
son.    With   supplementary   information 


by  Ernesto  Jesurum.  Illustrated  with 
19  plates,  and  over  200  engravings  of 
lace  and  the  fashion  of  wearing  it  as 
shown  in  contemporary  portraits.  Cloth. 
Large  octavo.  Decorated  cover.  Yellow 
edges.  Pages  245.  ( Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  City.) 
In  the  present  volume  the  attempt  made 
to  sift  and  condense  all  available  infor- 
mation so  that  a  classification  might  be 
made  of  antique  and  modern  lace  speci- 
mens with  regard  to  their  origin,  period 
and  mode  of  manufacture,  has  been  very 
successful,  and  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  great  lace  centers  has  been 
admirably  traced.  The  world's  wealth 
of  lace  products  has  been  exemplified 
most  delightfully,  and  the  lace  fancier 
and  collector  may  browse  among  the 
books,  pages  and  chapters  with  large 
pleasure  and  much  profit.  Historic  per- 
sonages clad  in  lace  that  was  lavish  in 
garnishment  and  most  luxurious  as  a 
decorative  detail  in  costume  appear  as  il- 
lustrations. Our  own  George  Washing- 
ton wears  the  lace  cravat  and  sleeve 
ruffles  of  the  period.  Napoleon  I  is  pic- 
torially  represented  as  wearing  a  cravat 
of  Venetian  point.  Portraits  by  Rem- 
brandt show  subjects  adorned  with  lace. 
Lace  fans  appear.  Queen  Victoria,  as 
photographed  in  1887,  is  wearing  Flor- 
ence veil  and  corsage  trimming  of  Ap- 
plique lace.  The  anecdotal  history  of 
lace  is  given  place,  and  one  of  the  inci- 
dents along  this  line  is  that  of  the  smug- 
gling of  lace  that  prevailed  so  extensive- 
ly in  the  eighteenth  century  that  many 
people  lost  their  lives  in  the  risky  trade. 
Dogs  were  also  cunningly  used  thus. 
The  almost  extinct  song  of  the  lacemak- 
ers  has  been  gleaned  from  Venice  itself, 
and  is  a  part  of  the  Jackson  volume. 
The  book  will  be  a  temptation  to  book- 
lovers,  and  happy  will  be  those  into  whose 
hands  it  will  fall. 

The  Hoosiers.  By  Meredith  Nichol- 
son. (Macmillan  Company.  $1.25.) 
The  attempt  to  produce  a  series  of  "  Na- 
tional Studies  in  American  Letters  "  is 
most  laudable,  altho  the  individual  vol- 
umes may  sometimes  result  in  showing 
more  the  lack  of  literature  than  its  abun- 
dance. Indiana  cannot  by  its  most  pa- 
triotic citizen  be  said  to  have  produced 
many  books  of  importance.  For  this 
reason,   we  think,   Mr.   Nicholson  was 
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niore  than  permitted,  he  was  practically 
compelled  to  devote  a  large  portion  of 
his  volume  to  a  study  of  the  growth  of 
education  and  general  intelligence  in  the 
State.  The  chapters  which  deal  with 
this  subject  are  clearly  and  interestingly 
written,  and  indeed  the  whole  book  is  cast 
in  a  simple  and  entertaining  style.  In 
treating  the  more  strictly  literary  sub- 
jects the  author  falls  into  the  error,  venial 
perhaps  under  the  circumstances,  of  con- 
tinual laudation.  Yet  even  in  such  a 
study  would  it  not  be  possible  here  and 
there  to  throw  in  a  word  of  trenchant 
criticism  ?  Must  all  the  Hoosier  geese 
appear  as  swans?  And  then  if  trenchant 
criticism  is  barred  out  of  court,  at  least 
a  little  humor  might  have  relieved  the 
provincial  note.  We  have  not  partic- 
ularly recommended  the  tone  of  Pro- 
fessor Wendell's  recent  Literary  History 
of  America,  but  we  think  writers  on 
American  letters  might  learn  from  him  to 
treat  slightly  what  is  essentially  slight. 
We  think  it  denotes  a  lack  of  humor  to 
find  the  forefathers  of  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  (however  much  we  may  esteem 
that  Hoosier  poet)  in  Crabbe,  Burns, 
Shakespeare  and  Dickens.  And  what  an 
admirable  chance  of  laughter  lost  in  the 
story  of  New  Harmony. 


Literary    Notes, 

'  The  Laws  of  Scientific  Handwriting," 
by  William  G.  Benham,  published  by  the  Put- 
nams,  will  doubtless  be  of  use  to  those  who 
wish  to  learn  how  to  amuse  a  room  full  of 
company.  The  text,  however,  should  not  be 
taken  too  seriously. 

....The  Minister  of  Instruction  of  Norway 
has  caused  to  be  officially  published  a  book  on 
"  Norway "  for  the  Paris  Exposition.  The 
edition  in  English  is  illustrated,  and  contains 
over  600  pages,  telling  everything  one  could 
want  to  know  on  the  subject. 

Little,    Brown   &   Co.,   of   Boston,   have 

published  "  In  and  Around  the  Grand  Canyon," 
by  George  Wharton  James,  which  should  in- 
terest all  people  who  have  visited  and  love  this 
most  picturesque  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  the  text 
is   thoroughly   adequate    ($3.00). 

. ..  .Chicago  has  a  new  magazine  called  The 
World's  Review.  Its  initial  number  is  a  30- 
page  paper,  edited  by  Horace  M.  Rebok,  Prof. 
I.  A.  Loos  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Gray.  It  will  ap- 
pear weekly,  and  its  aim  is  "  to  keep  pace  with 
progress  and  present  an  unbiased  comment  on 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world." 


....A  stone  monument  is  to  be  erected  in 
the  Longfellow  Park,  Cambridge,  by  the  Long- 
fellow Memorial  Association  as  a  further 
memorial  to  the  poet  whose  life  was  so  close- 
ly identified  with  the  University  City.  The 
memorial  is  to  he  an  elaborate  structure,  and 
will  he  erected  as  rapidly  as  the  funds  accu- 
mulate. 

....The  combination  of  litterateur,  .theo- 
logian, critic,  politician  and  editor  in  a  French 
Protestant  is  unique,  and  when  Edmond 
Schered  undertook  in  that  peculiar,  luminous 
style  possible  to  the  French  language  to  put  a 
series  of  questions  on  Catholicism,  which  car- 
ried their  answer  with  them,  the  result  was 
fascinating  as  well  as  conclusive.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.  have  done  a  service  by  issuing  his 
"  What  is  Catholicism,"  in  a  translation,  $1.25. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  just  re- 
published Herbert  D.  Ward's  '  The  Light 
of  the  World,"  that  appeared  in  our  col- 
umns some  time  ago.  This  story  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  ones  of  its  kind  we  have 
ever  read.  It  tells  the  life  of  a  man  after 
death.  The  author  seizes  some  scientific  dis- 
coveries concerning  the  nature  of  light,  and 
brings  them  to  bear  on  the  Resurrection  in  a 
most  beautiful  and  novel  way.  The  story  will 
make  an  excellent  Easter  gift. 

....  Among  the  many  articles  written  about 
Vice-President  Roosevelt  is  one  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  number  of  Modem  Cul- 
ture, in  which  the  writer,  Mr.  Day  Allen  Wil- 
ley,  considered  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  type  of 
what  the  twentieth  century  American  should 
be.  In  the  article  the  author  attempted  to 
show  that  the  vice-president  has  reached  his 
present  position  before  the  public  by  his  en- 
deavor to  combine  courage,  honesty  and  com- 
mon sense  in  his  life  work.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Willey  Mr.  Roosevelt  says:  "I  have  so  gen- 
uinely Hived  that  article  of  yours  about  me  that 
appeared  in  Modern  Culture  that  I  must  send 
you  a  line  to  tell  you  so.  You  have  recognized 
what  I  was  trying  to  be  and  to  do — no  matter 
how  far  I  have  come  short  in  both  respects. 
Let  me  thank  you  heartily." 

. ..  .The  Origins  and  Destiny  of  Imperial 
Britain,  by  J.  A.  Cramb,  M.A.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  $2.50),  is  a  vol- 
ume made  up  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered 
by  Professor  Cramb,  of  Queen's  College,  Lon- 
don. The  preface  states  that  the  book  is  part 
of  the  more  theoretic  sections  of  a  larger  work, 
The  Origins  of  Imperial  Britain,  upon  which 
the  author  has  been  for  sometime  engaged;  but 
as  the  completion  of  that  work  is  still  at  a 
distance,  he  has  been  induced  to  publish  these 
lectures  in  the  hope  that  in  the  present  grave 
crisis  they  may  not  be  without  service  to  his 
country.  The  author  appears  to  be  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  Boer  War,  but  the  book  gives 
little  attention  to  that  particular  subject.  It  is 
devoted  to  a  general  eulogy  of  the  modern  sys- 
tem of  English  colonization.  This  is  a  noble 
subject  on  which  a  great  book  might  be  writ- 
ten, but  the  treatment  in  these  lectures  is  dis- 
appointing. The  style  is  heavy  and  pedantic, 
and  the  thought  commonplace.     The  book  is 
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full  of  "  lugged  in  "  quotations  and  strained 
historical  parallels,  and  is  characterized 
throughout  by  a  kind  of  tawdry  and  tiresome 
eloquence.  It  begins  nowhere  and  goes  no- 
where, and  is  in  all  respects  an  exasperating 
book. 

....Factory  People  and  Their  Employers. 
By  Edzvin  L.  Shuey.  (New  York ;  Lentilhon  & 
Co.  75  cents.)  Books  of  this  character  fur- 
nish the  best  proofs  of  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion. We  take  that  to  consist  essentially  in 
the  increase  of  kindly  relations  between  man 
and  man,  and  in  our  industrial  age  that  means 
to  a  considerable  extent,  between  employer  and 
employed.  We  have  here  no  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  capital  and  labor,  no  theory  as  to 
the  proper  distribution  of  the  industrial  prod- 
uct, or  the  questions  of  trade  unions  and  com- 
binations. Dismissing  all  such  controversies, 
the  author  contents  himself  with  recording  the 
various  measures  adopted  to  make  factory 
work  healthful,  agreeable  and  interesting;  and 
to  make  the  lives  of  such  workers  satisfactory 
outside  of  the  factory  buildings.  The  record 
is  a  long  one.  It  is  fascinating  in  its  details, 
and  altogether  cheering  in  its  ensemble.  So 
many  employers  now  take  pride  in  making 
their  factories  and  their  surroundings  attract- 
ive, in  making  the  conditions  of  labor  pleas- 
ant, and  the  homes  of  laborers  homelike,  that 
we  may  expect  before  long  to  find  the  whole 
community  leavened  with  this  leaven.  We 
cannot  describe  the  steps  that  have  been  taken 
in  this  direction,  but  we  can  assure  our  read- 
ers that  a  very  pleasant  page  of  social  history 
has  been  written  by  Mr.  Shuey. 

. . .  .Foundations  of  Knowledge.  By  Alexan- 
der Thomas  Ormond.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.  $3.00.)  A  work  of  this 
character  can  receive  but  a  brief  notice  in  our 
columns,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
pointing  out  the  position  taken  by  Professor 
Ormond.  He  recognizes  the  necessity  of  con- 
ceding that  experience  gives  us  everything; 
but  he  includes  reason  and  intuition  among 
the  functions  of  experience.  Philosophy  is  the 
interpretation  of  experience  in  this  broad 
sense,  which  is  very  different  from  that  of 
empiricism.  Experience  includes  more  than 
the  phenomenal  and  relative.  The  attempt  to 
limit  it  leaves  us  with  the  ultra-phenomenal 
and  absolute  on  our  hands.  It  does  not  help 
us  to  go  so  far  as  Spencer,  and  admit  them  as 
unknowable.  Professor  Ormond  insists  that  as 
the  distinction  between  the  phenomenal  and 
the  ultra-phenomenal  is  internal  to  experi- 
ence, there  is  no  a  priori  reason  "  for  denying 
the  possibility  of  conceiving  the  whole  content 
of  experience,  inclusive  of  the  ultra-phenom- 
enon, under  categories  of  knowledge."  It 
follows  that  we  can  conceive  the  absolute  by 
thinking  away  the  modifications  of  the  finite 
and  relative.  "  A  finite  consciousness  may  re- 
late itself  to  the  absolute  without  breaking  the 
molds  of  its  finitude."  In  the  end  this  leads  to 
the  rejection  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  the 
universe,  or  at  least  to  its  subordination.  The 
spiritual  is  a  mode  of  conceiving  the  real  that 
at  the  same  time  transcends  and  conserves  the 
mechanical.  The  book  is  a  fine  example  of 
critical  scholarship,  and  its  spirit  is  excellent. 


Pebbles. 

Teacher:  "Let  us  take  up  now  the  im- 
personal verbs.  In  the  sentence,  '  It  rains,' 
what  is  it  that  rains?  "  Johnny  Upjohn:  "  It." 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

....Johnny's  body  rests  in  peace 
Ever  since  his  sad  decease, 
But  his  soul  is  used  for  wicks — 
Ain't  he  cute — he's  only  six ! 

— H.  C.  R. 

...."It  cannot  be,"  sighed  the  maid.  "I 
respect  you  highly,  Mr.  Hunniwell,  but  we  are 
incompatible."  "  Well,  I  suppose  it  cannot  be 
helped,"  the  young  man  replied,  pocketing  his 
chagrin  and  looking  about  for  his  hat.  "  But 
it  defeats'  all  my  cherished  hopes.  I  had 
planned  a  house  in  which  I  fondly  imagined  we 
might  be  happy.  It  was  to  have  had  a  pantry 
twice  as  large  as  the  ordinary  size,  with  a 
roomy  closet  in  which  to  stow  away  the  new 
cooking  utensils  and  things  that  a  woman  nat- 
urally buys  when  a  peddler  comes  along." 
"  Stay,  Harry,"  she  said,  falteringly.  "  Per- 
haps I  have  been  too  hasty.  Give  me  a  day  or 
two  to  think  it  over.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
— that  "■ Chicago  Tribune. 

the  optimist. 

When  I  am  in  the  dentist's  chair 

I  do  not  raise  a  fuss ; 
I  thank  my  lucky  stars  I'm  not 

A  hippopotamus. 

When  baggagemen  destroy  my  trunk 

I  do  not  rave  and  rant, 
But  mentally  say  I'm  glad 

I'm  not  an  elephant. 

When  my  new  shoes  are  hard  and  tight, 

And  painfully  impede 
My  walk,  I  smile  and  think,  "  'Tis  well 

I'm  not  a  centipede." 

— Exchange. 

Further  Love  Letters  of  an  English 
Woman. — Mine  exclusively  !  Yesterday,  in 
your  absence,  I  called  on  your  mother.  She 
sent  word  that  she  had  a  headache,  and  begged 
to  be  excused,  but  I  was  firm.  Love,  it  is  as 
I  anticipated :  she  is  an  ignorant  and  arrogant 
old  woman.  But  don't  be  afraid  of  my  telling 
her  so !  To  what  depths  of  dissimulation 
would  not  love  make  me  descend?  I  shall  con- 
ceal my  feelings ;  1  shall  influence  her  only  by 
example.  I  could  see  that  she  was  struck  by 
my  gown — the  one  I  copied  from  Elaine's,  in 
the  Idylls  of  the  King.  (Tennyson,  dear:  I 
mean  to  read  him  to  you  next  summer.)  Dear- 
est! My  one  desire  is  to  judge  her  leniently; 
but  I  happened  to  mention  Meredith  in  the 
course  of  our  talk,  and  her  comments  were  so 
painfully  wide  of  the  mark  that  I  thought  it 
kinder  to  change  the  subject.  It  was  not  till 
just  as  I  was  leaving  that  I  found  out  she 
thought  I  was  referring  to  the  late  Lord  Lyt- 
ton !  .  .  .  Beloved,  that  explains  so  much. 
.  .  .  P.  S. — You  left  your  goloshes  here  yes- 
terday, and — shall  I  tell  you  ?  Yes !  I've  kissed 
a  little  hole  in  one  of  them  already! — The 
Bookman. 


EDITORIALS. 

The   Carnegie   Way.  benefit  of  a  eity  is  of   far  less  account. 

**  than   the  things  of  the   spirit,  and   that 

Mr.    Carnegie    lives    up    to    his    an-  "  in  taking  the  proceeds  of  the  material 

nounced   principles.     He   declared   long  to   develop   the   things   of   the   spiritual 

ago  that  he  believed  that  the  wealth  a  world  "  he  is  "  pursuing  the  ideal  path 

man  may  acquire  by  his  industry  is  prop-  of  life  and  duty ;  "  and  that  it  is  and  will 

erly  a  trust  which  should  be  returned  to  be  the  constant  thought  of  his  heart  how 

the  public  for  the  public  good.     Accord-  best  to  serve  Pittsburg.  No  one  can  read 

ingly,  in  a  way  almost  without  parallel  this     letter    without     admiration.      Mr. 

among  men  of  immense  wealth,  he  be-  Carnegie   felt   that   if  he  had   acquired 

gan  giving  away  his  surplus  wealth,  in  great  wealth  it  was  by  the  loyal  aid  of 

comparatively   moderate    sums,   particu-  multitudes  of  sturdy  and  noble  working- 

larly  to  libraries  for  popular  use,  and  also  men,  and  to  them  he  returned  what  he 

for  the  benefit  of  Pittsburg  and  the  other  had  received. 

towns   where   his   wealth   has   been   ac-  This    announcement    was    made    on 

quired.     But  these  were  gifts  that  did  Thursday ;  and  on  Saturday  another  ex- 

not  keep  pace  with  his  annual  income,  traordinary  announcement  appeared.     It 

Then  came  the  surprising  announcement  was  the  gift  from  Mr.  Carnegie  of  $5,- 

of  his  sale  of  the  entire  Carnegie  Com-  200,000  to  the  people  of  Greater  New 

pany's  property  to  a  new  colossal  com-  York,    for    the    erection    of    sixty-five 

bination  of  steel  and  iron  interests,  and  branch  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  peo- 

that  he  had  completely  retired  from  busi-  pie,  to  be  under  the  general  control  of 

ness.     This  left  him  free  to  give  his  time  the  great  central  public  library.     With 

and  thought  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  this  was  the  gift  of  another  million  for 

life  long  plans  to  serve  the  public  with  library  purposes  at  St.  Louis, 

his  wealth ;  and  this  he  proceeded  to  do.  And  Mr.   Carnegie  says  he  has  just 

But  before  making  any  announcement  begun  to  give.     He  is  reported    to    be 

of  his  intentions  he  sailed  for  Europe,  worth  perhaps  two  hundred  million  dol- 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  when  he  was  lars,  and  nearly  all  of  it  he  intends  to 

fairly  on  the  water,  and  out  of  the  reach  give  to  the  public  in  such  a  way  as  may 

of  both  reporters  and  newspaper  com-  seem  to  him  to  do  the  most  good.     He 

ments,   the   public   learned   that   he   had  does  not  give  where  his  giving  will  pre- 

presented  five  million  dollars  as  a  fund  vent,  but  only  where  it  will  encourage, 

for  the  care  and  relief  of  superannuated  others    in  their  giving.     Every  gift,  ex- 

and  (disabled  employees  of  the  Carnegie  cept  to  his  own  workmen,  is  conditional. 

Company,  and   for  the  maintenance  of  The  town  or  city  to  which  he  gives  a 

the  libraries  which  he  had  established  at  library  building  must  agree  to  make  a 

Braddock,  Homestead  and  Duquesne  for  sufficient  annual  appropriation    for    its 

their  use.  support.     The  New  York  branch  libra- 

The    letters   which   accompanied   this  ries  which  he  builds  at  a  cost  of  $80,000 

remarkable   gift   are   nothing  less   than  each    must  have  sites  provided  that  are 

beautiful.     One  is  addressed  to  the  peo-  likely   to   cost   $20,000  apiece,   and   the 

pie  of  Pittsburg.     It  tells  of  the  resolve  city  must  make  appropriations  for  their 

made  in  youth  to  retire  early  from  busi-  maintenance.     He   does  not  propose  to 

ness  and   devote  his  mature  powers  to  pauperize   communities.      His   gifts   are 

doing  good ;  that  old  age  should  not  be  conditional ;     they     mean     other     gifts, 

spent  in  grasping  more  wealth,  but  in  Herein  he  is  wise. 

making  a  wise  use  of  what  had  been  al-  What  happiness  can  a  rich  man  find 
ready  acquired ;  that  those  who  retire  equal  to  that  which  comes  from  such  a 
from  business  should  have  something  use  of  his  wealth  ?  We  contrast  the  ad- 
better  to  retire  to;  that  his  employees  vancing  years  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Carnegie 
"  are  not  only  the  best  of  workmen,  but  with  those  of  a  man  whose  old  age  is 
the  most  self-respecting  body  of  men  the  devoted  to  adding  to  a  wealth  which  al- 
world  has  to  show ;  "  that  the  material  ready  burdens  his  strength  and  which  he 
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must  soon  leave  behind  him.  Such  a 
man  is  no  longer  anxious  over  the  vicis- 
situdes of  business  and  the  risks  of  fraud 
or  folly,  lit  sees  intelligence  and  virtue 
developing  about  him.  His  declining 
years  are  made  happy  and  beautiful,  as 
were  those  of  Peter  Cooper,  by  watching 
the  happiness  of  a  multitude  to  whom 
his  bounty  has  supplied  the  opportuni- 
ties and  the  pleasures  of  useful  life.  He 
has  adopted  a  city,  a  community,  as  child 
and  heir,  and  he  knows  he  has  the  honor 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  he  enjoys  the 
approval  of  his  own  conscience.  Such  is 
a  beautiful  crown  of  a  strenuous  life. 

Such  public  gifts  multiply  themselves. 
Already  other  rich  men  are  offering  sites 
for  the  branch  libraries  of  this  city.  Mobs 
and  lynchings  are  not  the  only  things 
that  propagate  themselves,  for  benefac- 
tions do  the  same.  Mr.  Carnegie's  gifts 
are  especially  for  public  libraries ;  other 
men  will  give  to  churches,  to  colleges, 
to  hospitals,  to  museums,  to  classes  of  the 
community.  Who  knows  but  some 
wealthy  and  benevolent  monopolist  may 
yet  present  to  this  city  our  elevated  rail- 
way or  street  railway  system,  or  our  gas 
or  electrical  lighting  plants?  Stranger 
things  have  happened,  and  there  are  more 
ways  than  one  that  lead  to  the  public 
ownership  of  natural  monopolies  than 
confiscation  or  purchase.  The  century 
begins  well.  Never  before  have  so  many 
rich  men  been  lovers  of  mankind  and 
found  their  duty  to  be  also  a  purpose  to 
benefit  the  world.  This  is  no  day  to 
groan  over  the  degeneracy  of  these 
tyrannical  and  slavish  times.  It  is  a  day 
to  rejoice,  to  be  proud  of  the  moral  prog- 
ress that  has  been  secured,  and  to  look 
forward  to  social  developments  to  come 
in  this  century  which  shall  even  dwarf 
those  that  are  merely  material. 

The  Fate  of  Local  Self-Gov- 
ernment 

Are  the  American  people  becoming  in- 
different to  their  characteristic  and  once 
most  cherished  institution,  local  self-gov- 
ernment? Many  recent  developments 
are  calculated  to  awaken  apprehension. 
In  nearly  everv  State  we  witness  a  pro- 
gressive centralization  of  administration. 
The  oversight  of  education,  the  care  of 
paupers,  even  the  building  and  mainte- 


nance of  roads,  once  functions  of  towns, 
townships  or  counties,  are,  to  an  increas- 
ing extent  becoming  functions  of  the 
State  governments.  A  State  educational 
machine  has  become  as  familiar  a  part 
of  the  State  administrative  mechanism  as 
the  controller's  office  is.  Nearly  every- 
where the  insane  and  many  other  de- 
fectives are  State  wards.  The  good 
roads  legislation  in  more  than  one  com- 
monwealth is  placing  upon  the  towns  so 
frightful  a  burden  of  taxation  and  in- 
debtedness that  the  inevitable  result  must 
be  a  general  demand  that  the  State  shall 
take  over  a  work  which  an  impoverished 
agricultural  population  can  no  longer  en- 
dure. 

These  changes,  however,  are  only  a 
beginning.  In  all  directions  we  hear  the 
demand  for  a  concentration  of  the  ap- 
pointing power  at  the  State  capitol.  Mas- 
sachusetts set  a  deplorable  example  some 
years  ago  when  her  legislators  placed 
the  appointment  of  the  police  commis- 
sioners for  the  city  of  Boston  in  the 
hands  of  the  Governor.  Other  cities  of 
that  commonwealth  and  of  other  com- 
monwealths have  been  misled  by  this  ex- 
periment ;  and  we  are  not  yet  sure  that 
New  York  will  resist  the  pressure  to 
take  the  fatal  step  of  trying  to  correct 
the  evils  of  Tammany  government  in  the 
metropolis  by  practically  annulling  the 
whole  principle  and  tradition  of  local 
self-government. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  deadly  blow  at  pop- 
ular liberties  has  just  been  struck  by  a 
decision  handed  down  by  Judge  Arch- 
bald  of  the  Lackawanna  County  Court, 
declaring  constitutional  the  '  Ripper  " 
law,  which  provides  a  new  charter  for 
second-class  cities,  abolishes  the  office  of 
Mayor,  and  gives  the  Governor  power  to 
appoint  a  Recorder.  This  legislation  is 
an  absolute  annulment  of  everything  that 
could  by  any  possibility  have  been  called 
home  rule  in  any  American  common- 
wealth at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  If  it  were  not  so  thoroughly 
in  line  with  the  tendency  in  other  com- 
monwealths, this  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
tion and  decision  might  be  passed  over 
with  a  silent  contempt.  Pennsylvania 
has  never  been  a  shining  light  among  the 
commonwealths  as  a  creator  of  popular 
liberties  or  as  a  leader  in  political- re- 
form. The  bench  and  bar  of  the  country 
have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  citing 
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Pennsylvania  decisions  as  models  of 
equity  or  of  perspicacity.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  drift  of  events  is  away  from 
the  standards  of  liberty,  of  political 
purity  and  of  solid  legal  decisions  for 
which  Massachusetts  has  hitherto  been 
famous,  and  in  the  direction  of  that  gen- 
eral bedevilment  in  all  these  matters  for 
which  the  name  Pennsylvania  has  long 
been  a  by-word. 

We  speak  strongly  and  severely,  for  it 
is  high  time  for  the  American  people,  if 
they  intend  to  be  true  to  their  best  tra- 
ditions, to  bestir  themselves  quickly  and 
resolutely  in  this  matter.  We  are  going 
the  wrong  way  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  we  are  careless, 
blind  or  indifferent  to  the  facts.  There 
must  be  waged  a  vigorous  and  persistent 
campaign  of  education,  and  a  stirring 
•up  of  the  people  to  raise  once  more  the 
standard  of  democracy  in  the  good  sense 
of  the  word. 

Ever  since  the  Civil  War  settled  the 
question  of  the  paramount  sovereignty 
of  the  nation,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  been  handing  down  decisions 
almost  without  exception  sustaining  the 
right  and  power  of  the  State  govern- 
ments to  govern  in  their  own  way,  with 
very  little  restriction  imposed  by  Federal 
legislation  and  administration.  Never- 
theless, we  have  not  gone  absolutely  back 
to  the  extreme  State's  rights  position, 
and  we  should  like  to  see  this  question  of 
the  progressive  strangling  of  local  self- 
government  in  towns,  counties  and  mu- 
nicipalities by  the  legislatures  and  courts 
of  the 'Commonwealths  brought  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  Federal  Constitution  guarantees  a 
republican  form  of  government  in  every 
commonwealth.  Can  Pennsylvania  be 
said  to  have  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment now  that  the  "  Ripper  Law  "  is 
put  in  force?  We  don't  believe  that  it 
can,  and  we  should  like  very  much  to 
know  whether  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  would  say  that  it  can. 

Ex-President  Harrison . 

An  American  citizen  of  the  best  type — 
this  must  be  the  judgment  of  all  fair- 
minded  and  competent  men,  be  they 
friends  or  foes  in  politics,  who  study 
carefully  the  life  of  the  late  ex-President 
Harrison.     The     blood     of     Cromwell's 


Major-General,  who  suffered  death  at 
Charing  Cross  for  his  patriotism,  was 
transmitted  through  the  great-grand- 
father who  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  was  three  times  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  the  grandfather  whose 
Presidential  term  was  cut  short  by  death, 
and  the  father  who  served  worthily  in 
Congress,  to  show  its  excellent  quality 
in  the  patriotism  and  courage,  the  keen 
intellect,  the  tireless  industry,  and  the 
conscientious  devotion  to  duty  of  this 
later  Harrison  while  he  held  public  office, 
as  well  as  in  the  broadened  and  ripened 
perfection  of  his  powers  during  the  fol- 
lowing years  when  the  restraint  of  of- 
ficial responsibility  had  been  laid  aside. 
If  General  Harrison  was  for  many  years 
an  uncompromising  partisan,  this  was 
due  in  part  to  his  environment.  Indiana 
was  on  the  border  in  the  Civil  War  that 
made  him  a  soldier;  every  one  will  recall 
the  situation  that  developed  and  per- 
petuated partisanship  there.  After  the 
war  the  State  was  so  evenly  balanced  in 
politics  and  so  much  needed  by  each 
party  that  campaigns  there  were  fought 
with  exceptional  energy  and  bitterness. 
General  Harrison  came  to  the  Senate 
with  the  record  of  a  partisan  who  had 
done  his  share  of  the  fighting  in  Indiana. 
The  marks  of  his  partisanship  in  that 
body  were  before  the  public ;  the  evidence 
of  his  thorough  and  conscientious  work 
upon  questions  not  of  a  partisan  char- 
acter was  known  to  few. 

His  administration  during  his  Presi- 
dential term  was  clean  and  pure.  The 
McKinley  tariff  of  1890  was  not  his 
work,  although  he  was  in  complete  sym- 
pathy with  this  legislation.  His  unsuc- 
cessful advocacy  of  the  Force  bill  was 
suggested  by  good  motives.  It  is  diffi- 
cult now  to  realize  the  condition  of  the 
Republican  party  at  that  time  with  re- 
spect to  silver.  The  late  Senator  Sher- 
man once  said  that  the  Sherman  Silver 
Purchase  Act  of  1890  was  a  compromise 
designed  to  relieve  the  President  of  the 
embarrassment  to  which  he  would  have 
been  subjected  if  a  free  coinage  bill  had 
been  sent  to  him  for  rejection  or  ap- 
proval. We  have  always  believed  that 
General  Harrison  would  have  vetoed  a 
free-coinage  bill  without  hesitation  or 
regret.  The  Silver  Purchase  bill  should 
be  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  Mc- 
Kinley tariff  bill,  for  which  it  procured 
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some  needed  votes.  Wc  cannot  review 
here  the  full  record  of  legislation  and 
executive  policy  during  that  term  of  four 
years;  but  the  admirable  quality  of  Gen- 
eral Harrison's  appointments  to  the 
bench  must  not  be  overlooked.  Nor 
should  we  forget  that  long  series  of  per- 
fect short  speeches,  made  during  his 
journey  to  and  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
which  revealed  to  Americans  and  the 
world  that  rare  felicity  of  expression  and 
breadth  of  knowledge  which  at  once 
placed  him  in  the  highest  rank  of  the 
world's  ready  orators.  Our  people  have 
repeatedly  enjoyed  this  gift  of  General 
Harrison's  since  he  retired  from  office — 
notably  in  his  addresses  at  the  Ecumen- 
ical Missionary  Conference. 

His  real  intellectual  power  and  admin- 
istrative ability,  although  they  were  con- 
tinually exercised  while  he  was  Presi- 
dent, were  in  some  measure  obscured  to 
the  public  eye  by  his  manner,  which  was 
not  magnetically  attractive,  but  was  char- 
acterized, except  so  far  as  his  intimate 
friends  were  concerned,  by  a  certain 
austerity  and  brusqueness.  Yet  he  had  a 
tender  and  sympathetic  heart.  This 
austere  quality  or  apparent  coldness  was 
due  to  his  absorption  in  the  ever-pressing 
duties  of  his  office.  No  one  more  fully 
appreciated  the  weight  of  a  President's, 
responsibility.  The  key  to  his  action 
was  his  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  de- 
mands of  his  conscience ;  and  this  fidelity 
required  him  to  be  thorough  in  every- 
thing, to  ""do  his  best  and  utmost  in  every 
task  set  before  him.  This  was  to  be  seen 
in  what  he  did  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  in  his  service  at  the 
White  House.  He  could  not  spare  the 
time  for  the  cultivation  of  personal  mag- 
netism. His  judgments  were  sure,  and 
his  thinking  was  straightforward ;  his 
career,  his  experience  and  his  earlier  en- 
vironment had  restrained  him  from 
learning  the  arts  of  diplomacy.  But  he 
was  a  warm-hearted  man,  for  all  that, 
and  his  manner  sometimes  misrepre- 
sented him. 

In  his  later  years  his  character  was 
rounded  out  to  a  rare  perfection.  He 
lost  not  a  whit  of  his  courage  or  his 
fidelity  to  the  teachings  of  an  enlightened 
Christian  conscience ;  but  he  gained  in 
ease  and  grace  of  mental  movement  and 
sought  the  aid  of  humor.  Freedom  from 
the  restraint  and  care  of  partisanship  and 


political  office  disclosed  to  the  people  the 
real  breadth  of  his  powers.  He  was  ex- 
erting a  great  influence  by  his  occasional 
addresses  and  contributions  to  the  press 
when  death  ended  his  work  on  earth. 
We  are  confident  that  those  who  could 
not  accept  his  views  upon  certain  great 
questions  of  the  time  perceived  his  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness,  admitted  the  hon- 
esty of  his  motives,  and  did  not  withhold 
from  him  their  respect.  Their  tribute 
at  his  grave,  like  that  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  more  completely  in  accord,  must 
be  that  here  was  a  Christian  gentleman 
and  patriot,  whose  fine  intellect  and  un- 
questioned courage  and  tireless  energy 
were  used  unsparingly  for  the  good  of 
the  American  people,  in  a  righteous  war, 
in  the  halls  of  legislation,  while  he  held 
the  highest  of  offices,  and  during  his  de- 
clining years. 


Japan  or  Russia 

It  is  difficult  to  know  just  how  much 
importance  to  attach  to  the  sensational 
reports  of  collision  between  England  and 
Russia  at  Tientsin.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  our  sources  of  information 
are  distinctly  anti-Russian,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  Russia  has  given  too  much  oc- 
casion for  absolute  distrust  of  her  pol- 
icy. Every  aggression  she  has  made 
within  the  past  generation  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  solemn  and  positive  denial  of 
any  purpose  of  doing  just  exactly  what 
she  was  already  planning  to  do.  Her 
seizure  of  Batoum  after  the  treaty  of  Ber- 
lin was  the  most  barefaced  repudiation  of 
her  pledges.  So  was  also  her  seizure  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan.  Every  ad- 
vance in  Central  Asia  has  been  heralded 
by  the  proclamation  of  her  entire  disin- 
terestedness. Even  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  not  manifested  a  more  serene 
unconsciousness  of  any  obligations  in- 
volved in  international  promises,  or  a 
more  cynical  disregard  of  them  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  its  own  state- 
ments. 

The  whole  Manchuria  matter  is  an- 
other illustration.  The  establishment  of 
the  railways,  followed  by  military  posts 
along  the  lines ;  the  branching  out  on 
every  side  to  protect  connections ;  the  in- 
vasion by  a  large  force  to  avenge  a  small 
Boxer  raid  across  the  Amur   and  visit  a 
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punishment  upon  the  Manchns,  in  the 
massacre  of  Blagovestchensk,  to  discour- 
age similar  raids  in  the  future ;  all  these 
have  been  repeatedly  denied  to  have  any 
significance  whatever.  Probably  this 
Tientsin  matter  is  of  the  same  kind.  Ad- 
miral Alexieff  seems  to  have  a  profound 
distrust  of  the  effects  of  English  railways, 
and  proposes  to  prevent  them  wherever 
possible.  If  St.  Petersburg  thinks  he  has 
been  a  little  hasty,  he  will  probably  be 
"  called  off."  If,  however,  St.  Petersburg 
thinks  that  other  Governments  are  not 
ready  to  interfere  there  will  be  an  an- 
nouncement of  disinterestedness  by 
Count  Muravieff  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
by  the  various  Russian  Ambassadors 
in  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and  Washing- 
ton, and  the  railway  will  remain  Rus- 
sian. Similarly  as  to  the  convention.  That 
it  has  been  drawn  up  is  certain ;  equally 
certain  that  it  insures  absolute  Russian 
domination  of  the  entire  province  of 
Manchuria.  Russian  Ministers  and  Am- 
bassadors may  talk  as  they  please.  No 
one  who  knows  anything  of  Russian  his- 
tory for  the  past  half  century  will  be- 
lieve a  word  they  say. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned, it  makes  very  little  difference. 
We  are  withdrawing  from  China  as  fast 
as  possible,  after  having  made  it  apparent 
that  we  do  not  propose  to  enforce  any  de- 
mand. The  punishment  of  Boxer  chiefs 
has  been  a  farce  which  we  have  accepted, 
whether  for  policy  or  humanity,  as,  on 
the  whole,  inevitable  in  view  of  the  need 
of  troops  in  the  Philippines  and  the  gen- 
eral fear  of  getting  entangled  in  Asiatic 
matters.  We  are,  therefore,  a  negligi- 
ble quantity.  England  is  in  a  difficult 
position.  The  probability  is  that  Lord 
Salisbury,  as  the  Daily  News  says,  will 
not  go  to  war  with  Russia  for  a  good 
cause  or  a  bad  one.  There  will  be  some 
bluster  and  the  Port  Arthur  incident  will 
be  repeated.  England  is  practically  a 
negligible  quantity.  Germany's  course 
is  doubtful.  Count  Von  Biilow  has 
spoken  some  brave  words  of  warning  to 
Russia,  but  Emperor  William  has  his  eye 
on  the  Shensi  coal  mines,  and  the  man 
who  can  bargain  with  the  Sultan  will  not 
be  too  scrupulous  in  his  dealings  with  Li 
Hung  Chang.  Germany  will  probably 
play  a  waiting,  or  "  honest  broker,"  part. 
France  is  simply  "  Me,  Too,"  and  will  do 


anything  that  Russia  wants.  The  other 
European  Governments  need  not  be  men- 
tioned. 

There  remains  Japan,  and  she  holds 
the  key  to  the  situation.  She  is  most  di- 
rectly and  deeply  concerned  in  the  future 
of  Eastern  Asia.  With  a  friendly  Power 
in  control  there  her  opportunities  for  de- 
velopment are  practically  unlimited, 
while  a  hostile  Power  there  would  not 
only  check  her  growth  but  reduce  her 
to  a  subordinate,  even  dependent,  posi- 
tion. First,  there  is  Korea.  Apart  from 
the  legendary  interest  which  binds  the 
two  countries  closely  together,,, Japan, 
with  her  rapidly  growing  population,  is 
increasingly  dependent  on  Korea  for  her 
own  food  supply,  and  as  an  outlet  for  the 
emigration  which  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment is  constantly  seeking  to  divert  from 
the  countries  where  it  is  not  wanted 
to  this,  where  it  is.  To  have  Korea  come 
under  a  Government  that  draws  the  lines 
of  intercourse  as  sharply  as  Russia  does 
would  be  practically  to  throttle  Japanese 
development.  Politically,  too,  Japan's 
extended  coast  line  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  such  a  Power  as  Russia  in  control  of  a 
great  system  of  continental  railways. 

The  Japanese  understand  all  this. 
They  have  shown  marvelous  patience 
and  skill.  Without  pushing  themselves 
forward,  they  have  won,  by  their  dis- 
cipline, their  humanity,  their  unfailing 
consideration  and  courtesy  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  all  their  associates  in 
the  China  campaign.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  the  very  ability  manifested 
by  Japan  had  inspired  Russia  with  the 
thoughts  that  if  she  would  accomplish 
her  desire  in  Eastern  Asia  she  must  do 
so  at  once,  before  this  new  Power  gath- 
ers too  great  strength.  So  far  there  has 
been  no  overt  action,  but  the  feeling  is 
high,  and  it  would  by  no  means  be  sur- 
prising if  there  were  a  popular  outburst 
which  would  compel  war.  It  would  not 
be  a  one-sided  contest.  Japanese  troops 
are  fully  a  match  for  Russians,  and  the 
Japanese  navy  outclasses  the  Russian. 
Left  alone  the  chances  would  be  in  favor 
of  Japan  for  a  time,  Russia's  strength 
lying  in  her  enormous  resources.  Were 
Japan  to  be  joined  by  Germany,  or  Great 
Britain,  or  the  United  States,  her  success 
would  be  certain,  and  there  would  be  as- 
sured   not   merely   an    independent   and 
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progressive  Japan,  but  an  integral  China, 
with  one  more  opportunity  for  national 
life.  Were  Japan  assured  of  support  she 
would  probably  not  hesitate.  If  the  sup- 
port is  denied,  the  brave  pronouncements 
of  interest  in  the  integrity  of  China  may 
be  taken  as  empty  words,  the  partition  of 
China  will  be  certain  and  the  Slavic  Em- 
pire receive  another  impulse  toward  the 
goal  it  has  had  in  view.  Which  shall  it 
be,  Japan  or  Russia? 


Local  History  Clubs 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  America 
is  less  interesting  from  a  purely  histor- 
ical standpoint  that  the  continents  which 
we  call  older.  If  we  did  not  reach  back- 
ward over  one  hundred  years  we  should 
still  find  ourselves  inconvenienced  with 
the  amount  of  material  that  could  be 
accumulated.  The  Anglo-Saxons  took 
several  centuries  in  traversing  Europe, 
while  they  crossed  this  continent  in  a 
little  over  one  hundred  years.  The 
great  advantage  which  the  New  Eng- 
lander  had  over  the  Jutlander  and  Old 
Englander  was  in  the  accumulation  of 
tools;  but  he  accomplished  very  little 
except  along  the  sea  coast  until  the  open- 
ing of  the  steam  age,  which  tallied 
closely  with  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Speedy  as  his  march  has  been 
across  the  continent  he  has  made  perma- 
nent history  everywhere.  But  back  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  avatar  we  have  the 
story  of  the  red  men,  written  as  inter- 
estingly all  over  the  land  as  that  of  the 
Pharaohs  in  Egypt  or  the  Assyrians  in 
Asia.  We  really  know  but  little  of  the 
great  Iroquois  republic;  and  we  shall 
hereafter  greatly  regret  our  heedless  ob- 
literation of  memorial  records.  Park- 
man's  pages  tell  us  of  the  mighty  race 
in  its  decline,  when,  possessed  of  the 
fury  of  military  exploitation,  it  went 
out  like  a  forest  fire. 

Our  colonial  history  is  still  but  half 
told.  Passing  through  the  yard  of  the 
Rock  Island  arsenal  the  writer  saw 
great  heaps  of  old  iron  waste — "  Gath- 
ered sir,  from  New  England  cellars." 
There  were  tons  of  pikes,  boarding 
pikes,  halberds ;  the  iron  work  of  home- 
made machinery,  and  carts,  such  as 
pioneers    invented.     It    was    a    curious 


freak  of  social  economics  that  dumped 
New  England  history  in  the  Mid- West, 
to  be  worked  over  into  war  material 
or  to  lie  and  rust  in  forgotten  heaps. 

"  There  is  hardly  a  garret  all  the  way 
from  Massachusetts  to  Michigan  that 
has  not  a  storage  of  Puritan  history." 
As  the  whirl  of  fashion  brings  some 
special  relic  into  notice  collectors  scour 
the  country  with  an  eye  to  profit ;  and  so 
the  old  spinning  wheels  and  the  grand- 
mothers' reels  get  out  of  their  hiding 
places.  Just  now  there  is  a  rage  for 
the  pitchers  and  plates  that  commemo- 
rated historic  events  of  a  hundred  years 
ago.  A  blue  pitcher  of  1826,  in  honor 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  of  Governor 
Clinton,  its  promoter,  is  a  better  subject 
for  speculation  than  United  States 
bonds.  On  one  of  these  we  read  that 
"  Utica,  in  1824,  a  village  inferior  to 
none  in  the  western  part  of  the  State," 
was  a  wilderness  thirty  years  previous 
to  that  date.  But  to  the  historian  there 
is  more  value  in  a  wall  poster  of  the 
Federal  times,  or  a  slim  pamphlet  attack 
on  Jefferson  or  on  the  Clintons.  The 
American  Historical  Society  with  con- 
siderable success  has  collected  much  of 
this  material ;  but  there  is  not  a  village 
in  New  York  State  that  could  not  make 
an  exhibition  of  historical  material  of 
this  priceless  sort. 

In  Central  New  York  a  co-operative 
town  movement  has  sprung  up  which 
has  for  its  purpose  "  The  saving  of  his- 
tory." Each  town  will  have  its^own 
club,  but  these  will  act  co-operatively 
and  in  turn  will  be  co-ordinated  with  the 
county  historical  societies.  One  of  these 
organizations  makes  it  obligatory  that 
no  one  shall  be  a  member  who  does  not 
contribute,  at  least  once  a  year,  a  state- 
ment of  facts  that  seem  worthy  of  be- 
coming recorded  history.  These  papers 
shall  be  received  by  a  general  secretary 
and  typed  with  special  care.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  in  this  way  a  large  mass  of 
material  will  be  accummulated,  much 
of  which  will  be  of  decided  value  for  the 
future  historian.  By  creating  a  historic 
spirit  in  the  people  much  will  be  brought 
to  light  that  would  otherwise  lapse  for- 
ever out  of  sight.  It  is  astonishing 
what  a  storehouse  is  the  memory  of  an 
old  person  whose  youth  goes  back  to 
the   beginning   of   the   steam   age.     We 
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have  let  too  many  of  these  living  me- 
morials carry  their  library  of  ancient 
achievements  into  the  great  beyond. 

A  good  illustration  of  what  may  be 
done  in  any  locality  is  seen  in  a  recent 
monograph  on  "  The  Cradle  of  the  Re- 
public," written  by  President  Tyler  of 
William  and  Mary  College.  It  is  a 
most  exhaustive  re-study  of  Jamestown 
and  James  River.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  this  region  was  already  thoroughly 
in  the  grasp  of  history;  but  from  John 
Smith  down  we  seem  to  have  been  gath- 
ering more  of  falsehood  than  of  facts — 
with  not  a  little  intentional  falsification 
of  facts.  Macaulay  boasted  that  he 
would  write  a  history  so  fascinating  in 
material  and  in  its  relation  that  it 
should  displace  the  novel  on  the  table 
of  the  housemaid  and  the  clerk ;  and  he 
did  it.  History  in  its  nature  is  a  ro- 
mance. Romance  can  exist  only  as  it 
borrows  of  history.  A  renaissance  of 
historic  investigation  cannot  but  be 
wholesome  to  the  spirit  of  literature 
and  to  the  tone  of  society.  The  key 
to  wise  self-government  lies  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  our  fathers  undertook ; 
their  plans,  their  successes,  their  blun- 
ders, their  failures.  "  Our  chief  trouble 
in  legislation,"  said  Marcy,  "  is  in  repe- 
tition of  old  errors — ignorance  of  demon- 
strations worked  out  before."  Emer- 
son declared : 

"  Civil  and  natural  history,  the  history  of  art 
and  of  literature,  must  be  explained  from  indi- 
vidual history  or  must  remain  as  mere  words. 
There  is  nothing  but  is  related  to  us,  nothing 
that  does  not  interest  us — kingdom,  college, 
tree,  horse,  or  iron  shoe — the  roots  of  all  things 
are  in  man." 

He  would  have  us  surround  ourselves 
with  the  circumstances  original  to  our 
social  order  or  our  educational  intent. 
Society  is  the  individual ;  the  individual 
is  society.  The  present  is  one  with  the 
past ;  the  individual  is  one  with  the  whole 
of  society. 

However,  these  local  history  associa- 
tions must  find  their  first  charm  and  ad- 
vantage, not  in  what  they  contribute  to 
history  at  large,  but  in  the  pleasure  that 
will  accrue  from  investigation  and  dis- 
covery ;  in  the  joy  of  reviving  our  hered- 
ity, and  relinking  ourselves  to  those  who 
dreamed  and  worked  before  our  days — 
but  in  whose  lives  we  have  an  integral 
part.  History  makes  us  all  of  one  kin ; 
it  abolishes  isolation  and  selfishness. 


Women. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing,  as  well  as  an 
ungallant  thing,  to  question  or  criticise 
the  ambitions  of  women  for  a  larger 
place  in  life  than  that  which  the  elder 
ages  have  given  them.  Some  six  weeks 
ago  we  published  an  article  by  Henry  T. 
Finck,  with  no  word  of  disavowal,  altho 
we  did  not  at  all  agree  with  its  conten- 
tion that  womanly  women  are  doomed  if 
co-education  and  female  suffrage  are  to 
prevail.  Judging  from  the  letters  of  pro- 
test received  by  us,  and  which  we  could 
not  print,  Mr.  Finck  himself  must  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  indignation  of 
the  remonstrants. 

Like  all  social  questions,  the  woman 
question  can  be  argued  deductively,  but 
must  be  settled  inductively.  Previous  to 
all  induction  and  experience  of  new  con- 
ditions it  is  easy  to  repeat  the  old  fun- 
damental truths,  that  women  are  not  men, 
and  that  their  life  must  be  different  and 
their  interests  different.  The  perpetua- 
tion of  human  life  and  society  belongs  to 
women,  their  protection  mainly  to  men. 
Whether  Grant  Allen  was  quite  right  in 
saying  that  for  the  maintenance  of  popu- 
lation, and  to  prevent  the  gradual  extinc- 
tion of  the  human  race,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  born  into  the  world 
an  average  of  four  children  to  every 
woman  of  mature  age,  depends  on  san- 
itary conditions.  It  is  hardly  true  now 
that  half  our  children  die  before  they 
reach  a  marriageable  age ;  perhaps  only 
a  third  of  them,  which  would  reduce 
Grant  Allen's  required  average  from 
four  to  three. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove,  for 
every  one  admits — college  women,  suf- 
fragists and  all — that  the  best  sphere  for 
most  women,  the  happiest,  the  most  hon- 
orable, the  one  most  satisfying  to  a 
woman's  nature,  is  in  the  home.  Wife- 
hood and  motherhood  are  best  for  most; 
and  whatever  seriously  interferes  with 
this  demand  of  nature  is  bad.  To  dis- 
honor or  to  despise  this  sphere  is  un- 
womanly. Yet  not  every  woman  should 
marry,  nor  every  man.  There  may  be 
duties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  those  who 
might  make  noble  husbands  and  wives ; 
but  these  are  not  the  ones  who  would 
discredit  or  despise  the  parental  priv- 
ilege. 

Considered  theoreticallv.  is  there  anv- 
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thing  in  education  that  should  interfere 
with  the  duties  of  marriage?  There  is 
just  this :  A  college  education  cannot  well 
be  accomplished  before  one  is  twenty- 
two  years  old.  After  graduation  a  young 
man  has  to  learn  his  profession,  and  that 
takes  several  years  more.  We  think  it 
is  true  that  a  thorough  education  thus 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  early  marriage 
of  young  men  even  more  than  of  young 
women.  Yet  we  have  not  seen  it  charged 
that  college  education  prevents  young 
men  from  desiring  the  society  of  young 
women;  and  young  women  in  college  do 
not  appear  to  be  unwilling  to  receive  the 
visits  of  sociable  young  men. 

Yet  college  bred  women,  altho  they 
marry  in  goodly  numbers,  do  not  seem 
to  marry  as  young,  or  in  as  large  num- 
bers proportionately,  as  other  young 
women.  This  is  partly  because  they  have 
a  larger  number  of  other  things  than 
marriage  to  occupy  their  minds.  Nor  do 
they  need  to  marry  for  support ;  they  can 
support  themselves.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  unmarried  women  are  absolutely 
needed  as  teachers,  and  for  these  we 
must  go  to  the  graduates.  Then,  when 
marriage  is  delayed,  there  are,  of  course, 
likely  to  be  fewer  children.  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning  had  but  one.  Early 
marriages  lend  themselves  to  generous 
families,  while  later  marriages  tend  to 
greater  and  wiser  care  and  training  of  the 
fewer  children. 

But  it  is  experience,  induction,  after 
all  that  must  decide  the  question,  and 
that  is  not  yet  fully  supplied.  We  all 
know  how  beautifully,  after  two  or  three 
fluttering  years  of  indecision,  the  ma- 
jority of  women  graduates  fall  into  lives 
of  wise  and  useful  purpose.  They  are 
the  leaders  of  their  sex,  womanly  and 
beautiful  in  their  lives.  And  there  is  no 
distinction  to  be  discovered  in  this  re- 
spect between  those  educated  in  women's 
colleges  and  in  co-educational  institu- 
tions. It  is  a  slander  to  call  them  un- 
womanly, whether  married  or  not.  They 
are  now  in  every  town,  in  every  circle  of 
our  better  society.  Multitudes  of  them 
are  wives  and  mothers;  multitudes  are 
teachers. 

For  the  influence  of  female  suffrage  we 
must  wait  for  still  more  evidence  of  ex- 
perience; but  the  preponderance  of  tes- 
timony thus  far  is  what  might  be  ex- 
pected.    For  women  to  be  interested  in 


the  government  of  the  town  is  no  more 
essentially  unwomanly  than  to  be  inter- 
ested in  that  of  a  church.  Women  can 
be  spoiled  by  becoming  bad ;  but  good 
women  cannot  be  spoiled  by  taking  an  in- 
terest in  making  their  church,  their  vil- 
lage, their  city,  their  country  better.  In- 
telligence makes  a  woman  a  better  com- 
panion, a  better  mother — it  cannot  make 
her  worse  in  either  relation.  The  most, 
the  worst  it  can  do,  so  long  as  morality 
and  religion  hold  their  control  in  the 
community,  is  to  delay  marriage,  and  so 
reduce  the  birth  rate,  and  this  is  a  serious 
matter ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
only  a  small  portion  of  any  community, 
male  or  female,  are  affected  in  this  way, 
because  only  a  small  portion  are  highly 
educated.  It  is,  in  fact,  certain  wider 
considerations  that  prevent  marriage,  and 
many,  many  more  women  are  made  un- 
womanly, as  many  men  are  made  unman- 
ly, by  those  influences  which  degrade  and 
destroy  moral  character. 

J* 

S       '  th      f     From       Birmingham       in 
C1  (       England    we    learn    of    a 

new  drift  in  the  business 
world ;  and  apparently  a  preparation  for 
a  new  line  of  action.  There  has  been 
formed  what  is  called  "  The  Alliance/' 
This  has  taken  root  in  many  places 
throughout  Scotland  and  England,  and 
is  doing  away  with  the  sentiment  of  an- 
tagonism which  has  heretofore  been 
dominant  between  capital  and  labor.  The 
labor  unions  in  this  Alliance  are  asso- 
ciated with  employers'  unions,  the  former 
requiring  their  members  to  work  only 
for  the  latter,  while  the  latter  agree  to 
employ  only  union  members.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  any  advance  in  prices  shall  be 
accompanied  by  an  advance  in  wages, 
and  that  capital  shall  move  co-operative- 
ly with  labor,  up  and  down  the  scale.  As 
a  rule  the  Continental  journals  agree  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  capital  and  labor 
shall  not  come  together,  and  remain  to- 
gether, on  a  common  plane  of  interest. 
It  does  not  seem  probable  that  selfish- 
ness can  continue  to  rule  in  a  world  of 
commercial  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prise; such  a  course  is  not  commercial 
and  it  is  not  enterprise.  We  can  easily 
agree  with  ex-Mayor  Hewitt  when  he 
says  that  in  the  twentieth  century  the 
spirit  of  commercialism  must  grow  more 
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and  more  altruistic ;  that  "  the  rule  do  the  Latter  Day  Saints  can  marry  with 
unto  others  as  you   would  have  others  all  multiplicity  desired.     We  look  for  no 
do  to  you   will   more  generally  prevail  such  weakening  of  the  public  conscience, 
than  in  all  the  centuries  that  have  gone  When  Utah  applied  for  Statehood  we  fa- 
before."     A  course  of  action  which  tends  vored  the  application.     We  held  that  it 
to  strikes,  if  it  does  not  necessitate  them ;  was  best  to  accept  on  their  face  value  the 
which  annually  wastes  millions  of  dol-  pledges  made  by  the  State  and  the  revela- 
lars,  cannot  be  a  system  whose  perpetua-  tion  and  commands  of  Mr.  Woodruff, 
tion  can  be  demanded  by  any  commer-  This  was  not  from  any  credulity  as  to  the 
cial  law.     The  German  papers  generally  value  of  these  promises,  but  because  we 
look  on  the  new  movement  as  a  far-reach-  held  that  revolutions  do  not  go  backward, 
ing  attempt  to  end   the  great   struggle  and  that  light  must  conquer  darkness, 
which  has  been  carried  on  so  bitterly  for  and  that  the  influence  of  the  Gentiles  was 
the  past  fifty  years.     They  do  not  seem  sure  to  gain  the  victory.     We   remem- 
to  think  it  probable  that  selfishness  can  bered  the  kindred  struggle  in  the  Oneida 
continue  to  be  the  great  business  prin-  community,  and  how  the  rule  of  Chris- 
ciple.     The  Nationalzeitung,   of   Berlin,  tian  marriage  there  at  last  prevailed.  We 
does  not  think  the  new  movement  will  still  hold  to  this  view.     We  are  glad  to 
prevent    the    antagonism    of    unskilled  have   the   question   still   vigorously   dis- 
laborers ;  but  it  does  recognize  the  chief  cussed ;  and  as  the  old  polygamists  die 
fact  that  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor  off,  and  new  polygamous  marriages  are 
coincide.     Tt  follows,  as  one  result,  that  contracted  in  fewer  numbers  and  in  se- 
the  advantages  of  educated  labor  will  be  crecy,  we  believe  that  this  relic  of  barbar- 
exploited.      The  unskilled  will  be  at  a  ism  is  bound  to  pass  away, 
greater  disadvantage  than  even  at  pres-  & 
ent.     It  will  follow  that  the  amateur  car-  We  have  received  a  let- 
penter  and  mason  will  follow  the  amateur  The  Philippine      ^  ^^  M^  Thomas  F 
author  and  amateur  physician,   as  well  Friars              Woodlock,    representing 
as  the  tinkers  and  chimney  sweeps,  out  the  Catholic  Club  of  the  City  of  New 
of  existence.  In  other  words,  the  laborer  York,   in   criticism   of   some   statements 
will  be  brought  more  to  a  level  with  the  made  by  Dr.  Regidor  in  an  article  of  his 
employer,  and  the  co-operation  will  go  in  The  Independent.     We  would  glad- 
on  with  an  equality  of  vantage-ground.  iy  print  it  if  space  allowed.     The  prin- 
Manual  education  will  have  a  great  im-  cipai  point  made  by  Mr.  Woodlock  is 
petus,   and   industrial  education  will  be  that    Dr.   Regidor's    statement    of    the 
likely  to  characterize  more  generally  the  ianded  possessions  of  the  friars  in  the 
curriculum  of  our  public  schools.  Philippines  is  greatly  exaggerated.  Dr. 
r                                  ji  Regidor  had  said: 

w        .                               ,       ,  "  Gradually  their  power  increased  until  they 

A  Governor's               £1Ve    n°   &reat    tnanks  at   last  asserted   possession   to   practically   all 

Veto            to   ^ie    Governor   of   Utah  the  land  of  any  value  in  Luzon,  Mindoro  and 

for    vetoing    the    bill    that  Cebu." 

had  passed  both  houses  of  the  Legisla-  Dr.  Woodlock  quotes  the  report  of  the 

ture,  whose  object  it  was  to  make  polyg-  Taft    Commission,    according   to    which 

amy  safe.     He  confessed  himself  a  prod-  the  agricultural  holdings,  outside  of  the 

net  of  the  polygamy  institution,  and  in  cities,  of  the  friars  were  403,000  acres,  of 

sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  the  law;  which  121,000  acres  was  in  the  province 

but  he  declared  that  it  would  anger  the  of  Cavite  alone.     The  total  amount  of 

people  of  the  United  States,  and  would  land  in  the  Philippines  owned  by  indi- 

be  likely  to  lead  to  an  amendment  of  the  viduals  is  reported  at  4,940,000  acres,  so 

Constitution   making    polygamy    illegal  that  it  would  seem  that  the  friars  owned 

everywhere.     We  presume  that  would  be  a  little  over  eight  per  cent,  of  the  land 

its  effect,  and  that  the  temper  of  our  citi-  owned  by  individuals  in  the  islands ;  and 

zens  was  correctly  gauged  by  the  Gov-  of  this  amount  49,000  acres  was  granted 

ernor.     The  purpose  of  his  veto  was  to  in  1880  by  Spain  to  the  Augustinians  in 

maintain  and  not  to  suppress  polygamy,  a  sparsely  settled  province  of  Cagayan, 

What  he  looks  forward  to  is  a  weakening  with  the  hope  that  they  might  invest  cap- 

p{  the  public  sentiment,  so  that  by  and  by  ital  there  and  improve  the  country  ;  while 
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in  1894  the  Recoletos  acquired  in  the 
same  manner  and  for  the  same  purpose 
58,000  acres  in  the  wild  and  unsettled 
island  of  Mindoro.  Apparently  Dr. 
Regidor  was  guilty  of  considerable  ex- 
aggeration, altho  one  cannot  discover 
from  the  Commission's  Report  whether 
the  holdings  in  Cavite  included  a  large 
part  of  the  choicest  sugar  lands.  It  will 
be  understood  that  less  than  one-twelfth 
of  the  land  in  the  Philippines  is  held  by 
individuals,  the  rest  being  public  land. 
The  land  in  private  possession  is  mainly 
in  Luzon,  where  the  friars  hold  319,845 

acres. 

J* 

~        -..  A  possible  school  fund  for 

Porto  Rico        r>      ,       -r>-  *      ^t. 

School  Fund  TOTto  RlC0  appears  in  the 
large  sum  which  is  ac- 
cumulating from  the  15  per  cent,  tariff 
between  that  island  and  the  United 
States,  and  which,  by  act  of  Congress,  is 
pledged  to  be  returned  to  the  island  for 
the  use  of  the  people  thereof.  On  De- 
cember 4th,  1900,  the  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  island  was  $1,373,827, 
which  has  increased  since,  it  is  believed, 
to  near  $2,000,000,  and  will  equal 
$3,000,000  at  the  time  that  the  collec- 
tion of  the  tariff  ceases  by  action  of  law. 
There  is  some  clamor  in  Porto  Rico  now 
that  this  money  be  returned  to  the  island, 
to  be  used  for  the  running  expenses  of 
the  Government,  and  that  the  collection 
of  taxes  under  the  "  Hollander  bill  "  be 
deferred  for  a  time,  because  of  the  great 
poverty  of  the  people.  While  it  is  well 
known  that  the  island  has  suffered  sore- 
ly in  the  change  of  governments,  and 
from  the  great  hurricane,  it  is  urged  upon 
the  people  of  the  island  and  on  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  that  the  one 
thing  which  Porto  Rico  needs  above 
others  is  a  system  of  schools,  and  this 
money  having  been  accumulated,  it 
should  be  set  aside  as  a  school  fund 
for  the  island.  The  amount  of  public 
land  in  Porto  Rico  is  very  small,  so  that 
there  is  no  way  open  to  obtain  such  a 
fund  as  has  been  done  in  the  newer 
States  of  the  Union.  There  are  in  the 
island  300,000  children  who  should  be  in 
school,  but  who  are  not  there,  and  the 
people  are  not  at  present  able  to  provide 
school  accommodations  for  them.  It  has 
been  generally  proposed  to  use  the  tariff 
-money  for  roads  and  other  .public  im- 


proveinents,  but  it  is  suggested,  now  that 
a  fund  has  accumulated,  that  it  be  formed 
into  a  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which 
only  may  be  used. 

jt 

The  Colorado  State  Senate  recently 
appointed  a  commission  to  discover  the 
defects  in  the  taxation  system  of  the 
State  and  to  suggest  a  just  remedy  there- 
for. The  chairman  of  this  committee 
went  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
as  a  result  the  report  of  the  commission 
just  published  advocates  the  adoption  of 
the  Australasian  land  tax,  which  is  a  sort 
of  modification  of  the  Henry  George 
"  single  tax,"  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  tax  upon 
land  irrespective  of  improvements.  This 
Australasian  system  has  worked  remark- 
ably well.  The  report  even  declares  that 
it  has  brought  with  its  adoption  more  co- 
lonial prosperity  than  the  famous  compul- 
sory arbitration  laws,  or  the  government 
and  municipal  ownership  of  the  public 
utilities.  We  hope  Colorado  will  give 
it  a  trial,  for  there  is  certainly  great  room 
for  improvement  in  our  methods  of 
raising  State  money  principally  from  per- 
sonal and  real  property. 

J* 

Religion  mixes  with  politics  sadly.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  goes  to  Rome,  and  as 
spokesman  of  British  Catholics  makes  a 
severe  attack  on  the  King  of  Italy,  in  an 
address  to  the  Pope,  because  he  does  not 
give  over  Rome  to  the  Pope's  rule.  He 
then  returns  to  England  and  finds  fault, 
quite  justly,  because  King  Edward  had 
to  make  oath,  tho  in  so  low  a  voice  that 
nobody  could  hear  him,  that  he  would 
never  accept  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation.  The  Old  World  learns  the  les- 
son slowly  that  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world." 

The  Park  Board  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  are 
the  originators  of  the  latest  municipal 
benevolence.  On  account  of  the  recent 
heavy  snowstorm  the  teams  of  the  De- 
partment could  not  be  employed  in  their 
usual  occupations,  and  as  the  horses 
needed  exercise  they  were  made  to  "  earn 
their  oats  "  by  taking  the  public  school 
children  for  a  free  sleigh  ride.  Before 
the  snow  had  thawed  1,500  of  the  chil- 
dren were  thus  made  happy.  There's 
nothing  like  doing  a  generous  thing,  even 
if  it's  not  on  the  statute  books. 


FINANCIAL. 


American  Trade  Menaced  in 

Manchuria. 

Good  authorities  say  that  the  posses- 
sion or  permanent  control  of  Manchuria 
by  Russia  would  practically  put  an  end 
to  our  export  trade  with  that  part  of 
China.  This  is  a  matter  that  deserves 
the  attention  of  our  Government,  because 
Manchuria  has  become  a  fine  market  for 
American  goods,  the  sales  of  which  in 
that  province  have  been  growing  rapidly. 
This  is  notably  true  of  heavy  and  coarse 
cottons.  The  goods  enter  Manchuria 
through  the  treaty  port  of  Newchwang 
from  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai.  In 
1899,  the  latest  year  for  which  official 
returns  have  been  reported,  Manchuria 
took  584,877  pieces  of  American  drills 
(against  only  128,330  pieces  in  1894), 
and  1,101,885  pieces  of  American  sheet- 
ing (against  265,670  in  1894),  the  re- 
ceipts from  Great  Britain  in  the  same 
year  having  been  only  4,310  pieces  of 
drills  and  11,911  pieces  of  sheeting. 
There  has  also  been  a  great  increase  of 
the  receipts  of  American  kerosene  oil 
(2,232,060  gallons  in  1899),  the  sales  of 
Russian  oil  being  comparatively  very 
small.  It  is  believed  that  95  per  cent,  of 
the  cotton  goods  sold  last  year  in  Man- 
churia were  American,  and  that  50  per 
cent,  of  the  remaining  imports  came 
from  this  country.  While  the  population 
of  the  province  may  not  exceed  3  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  empire,  35  per  cent, 
of  the  American  drills  and  27  per  cent, 
of  the  American  sheetings  exported  to 
China  are  sold  in  that  province,  which 
has  been  receiving  about  22  per  cent,  of 
all  the  American  goods  shipped  to  Chi- 
nese ports.  The  total  is  not  enormous, 
but  the  recent  growth  has  been  very 
promising,  and  the  exclusion  of  our 
goods  from  the  district  in  which  so  much 
progress  has  been  made  should  be  pre- 
vented. The  authorities  to  which  we 
have  referred,  one  of  them  being  the 
American  Association  at  Shanghai,  give 
scarcely  any  weight  to  any  Russian  prom- 
ise that  trade  shall  be  as  free  under 
Russian  rule  as  it  is  now.  They  believe 
that  Russian  regulations  would  close  the 
door  that  is  now  open. 


Consolidation  of  Railroads. 

While  no  great  and  startling  consoli- 
dation, like  that  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
with  the  Union  Pacific,  has  recently 
been  reported,  progress  has  steadily  been 
made  in  the  grouping  of  railway  systems 
and  the  extension  of  a  community  of 
ownership.  Almost  every  day  some 
small  railroad  is  added  by  purchase  to 
one  of  the  growing  groups,  and  the  stock 
market  constantly  shows  signs  of  buy- 
ing designed  to  promote  community  of 
interest.  Within  the  last  few  days  the 
Fort  Worth  and  Rio  Grande  has  been 
sold  (probably  to  the  Atchison)  ;  the 
New  Orleans  and  Western,  with  the  Port 
Chalmette  terminals,  has  been  absorbed 
by  interests  believed  to  be  those  of  the 
Southern;  control  of  the  Mexican  Na- 
tional has  been  purchased,  presumably 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  Union  Pacific;  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  has  passed  under  the  control  of 
the  Gould  and  Missouri  Pacific  group; 
and  control  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
by  the  Pennsylvania  appears  to  have  been 
established  firmly.  The  Pennsylvania  is 
about  to  increase  its  capital  by  $100,000,- 
000.  The  changes  in  the  Southwest, 
mentioned  above,  probably  foreshadow 
the  coming  absorption  of  several  other 
roads  in  that  part  of  the  country.  All 
the  railways  will  be  found  by  and  by  in 
a  very  few  groups  or  systems,  and  the 
record  of  this  year's  consolidations  will 
be  a  remarkable  one. 

. . .  .Dividends  announced: 

Manhattan  Railway  Co.  (quarterly),  1  per 
cent.,  payable  April  1st. 

Commercial  Cable  Co.  (quarterly),  \%  per 
cent.,  payable  March  20th. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  (quarterly),  \% 
per  cent.,  payable  April  15th. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  (quarterly),  23^ 
per  cent.,  payable  March  30th. 

Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Preferred,  (quarterly),  $1.50 
per  share,  payable  April  15th. 

N.  Y.  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.  (quar- 
terly), i}{  per  cent.,  payable  April  15th. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  (Pre- 
ferred), \%  per  cent.,  payable  April  1st. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.  (quar- 
terly), #1.25  per  share,  payable  May  1st. 

Panama  R,  R.  Co.  (Special),  2  per  cent.,  pay- 
able March  25th. 
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An   Infallible   Fire  Alarm.  whole  cable  being  so  flexible  that  it  may 

be  tied  in  a  knot. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Under-        As  soon  as  heat  equal    to  that    of    a 

writers,  after  taking  full  time  for  tests  match  touches  the  cable,  the  soft  metal 

and  deliberation,  has  officially  approved  coating  melts  and  by  a  law  of  nature  ex- 

of  the  fire-detecting  wire  which  is  the  pands,  forcing  itself  in  little  drops  like  a 

most  remarkable  of  recent  inventions  of  sweat  through  the   insulating   wrapper, 

a  fire-protective  character.    This  wire  is  As  soon  as  one  of  these  tiny  drops  oozes 

a  preventive  of  large  fires  by  automat-  through  it  touches  some  one  of  the  spi- 

ically   detecting   and   announcing   small  rally  wound  wires  and  makes  a  metallic 

ones.    Its  operation  is  electrical,  by  utiliz-  connection  between  them  and  the  central 

ing  the  familiar  property  of  metal  to  ex-  wire;  this  joins  the  two  sides  of  the  cir- 

pand  under  heat ;  this  same  property  of  suit  in  "  a  short  circuit,"  and  sets  the  bell 

expansion  is  the  foundation  of  the  ther-  ringing.    The  ordinary  door  bell  may  be 

mostat,  but  this  extraordinary  wire,  while  rung,  or  a  special  alarm  bell ;  an  "  annun- 

difTering  from  the  thermostat  in  some  ciator  "  may  also  locate  the  fire — these 

other  important  particulars,  is  sensitive  are  matters  of  detail.     The  cable  works 

throughout  its  entire  length,  so  that  it  the  same  from  any  point  of  its  length, 

has  been  aptly  called  "  a  continuous  ther-  and  it  is  intended  to  be  laid  along  the 

mostat. "  floor  and  through  the  dangerous  parts  of 

Electricity  operates  or  "  travels  "  (for  a  building,  so  that  a  fire  cannot  start 
precisely  how  it  acts  is  not  yet  known)  without  promptly  "  burning  "  the  sensi- 
in  a  circle  or  circuit,  round  and  round  or  tive  wire  and  causing  an  alarm, 
from    a    point    by  return  to  that  point.        From  careful  investigation  we  consid- 
When  the  "  circle  "  is    flattened    into  a  er  the  operation  of  this  cable  as  a  fire-de- 
loop  with  its  sides  near  together  its  char-  tector  positively  certain.     It  is  an  appli- 
acter  is  not  changed.      Ordinarily,    the  ance    of    almost    incalculable    practical 
two  wires  which  form  its  sides  or  halves  value, 
are    brought    together,  insulated    by    a  «* 
wrapping,  into  one  large  covered  wire        A  STEAMSHIP  left  San  Francisco  last 
in  the familiar  form .;  when  the  little  gap  week  with  a          Q  of  $463,0oo  worth 
is  bridged  by  pressing  a  button  the  cir-  of  railroad  cars  ^  in  this  cmmt      for 
cuit    is    closed    and    the    current    runs  the  New  Zealand  Government, 
around  and  rings  a  bell,  operates  a  lamp                r™     -*T       ^r    ,    r*  XT  ,.       , 
or  does  its  other  work.    Now  this  pecul-  „  ■  ;  ■  -The  Ne1w  ^ork  Coun^  ^atlona 
iar  "  cable  "  of  two  wires  is  laid  and  held  Pan,k  has  Purchased  a  controlling  interest 
precisely  like  any  other,  except  that  it  is  in  th£  ^st  Side  Bank,  of  which  Chns- 
not  yet  (altho  i*  might  be)  made  quite  tianF.  Tietj en  is  President  and  Theodore 
thick  enough  for  large  circuits;  thus  it  M-  ^^,  «  Cashier     This  bank  was 
does  ordinary  electrical  work  like  any  organized  in  1869  and  has  returned  m 
other  wire.     Its  additional  fire-detecting  dividends    to    its    stockholders    several 
service— which    gives    it  the  distinctive  tinies  the  amount  of  its  _  capital,  which 
name  of  "  multiphase  "  cable— proceeds  1S  $200,000.     Its  surplus  is  $488,000. 

from  its  novel  and  peculiar  construction.         Bids  for  the  new  issue  of  £11,000,- 

The  central  core,  forming  one  side  of  the  000  in  British  Exchequer  bonds  ranged 

circuit,  is  a  single  plain  copper  wire,  cov-  from    93    to    par.      Applicants    bidding 

ered  with  a  fusible  soft-metal  coat,  this  97  1-10  received  83  per  cent,  of  their  ap- 

metal  coat  being  the  essence  of  the  inven-  plications,  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 

tion.  Next  comes  an  insulating  coat  over  taking  the  bulk  of  the  issue.     The  bids 

the  metal ;  next  is  the  other  half  of  the  amounted   to   about   twice   the   amount 

circuit,  consisting  of  a  number  of  very  asked  for.     One  from   New  York,  for 

small  wires  wound  around  spirally ;  then  $5,000,000  at  96^4,  was  unsuccessful,  the 

comes  the  usual  outside  wrapping,  the  entire  lot  going  at  a  higher  price. 
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TT„  ,      There  is  a  movement  on 

Utterances  of         -       -,-,      .  r     ^  .. 

,,.,,       .  D  the  racinc  Coast,  as  well 

Hill  and  Bryan  .        ,       o        «  «   .1 

as  in  the  South  and  the 
Southwest,  for  the  nomination  of  ex- 
Senator  David  B.  Hill  by  the  Democrats 
at  their  national  convention  in  1904.  It 
is  said  that  the  Bryanites  and  many  of  the 
seceding  Gold  Democrats  could  work  to- 
gether in  support  of  him,  while  those  now 
controlling  the  party  would  not  accept 
Mr.  Olney.  Because  of  the  recent  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  ex-Senator  Hill,  his 
speech  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  St. 
Patrick's  Society  in  Brooklyn  last  week 
has  excited  some  interest  in  political 
circles.  Taking  up  King  Edward's  ad- 
dress to  Parliament,  he  attacked  him  and 
denounced  the  course  of  Great  Britain  in 
South  Africa,  even  asserting  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  apply  the 
principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  the 
protection  of  republics  in  any  part  of  the 
world : 

"  The  supineness  of  this  great  Republic  in 
the  present  emergency,  while  witnessing  the 
destruction  of  two  struggling  republics  in 
South  Africa  and  the  substitution  of  a  mon- 
archical government  in  their  place,  is  almost 
incomprehensible.  If  it  be  urged  in  defense  of 
our  national  lethargy  that  the  Monroe  doctrine 
presents  no  objection  to  the  destruction  of  re- 
publics elsewhere  than  upon  this  continent,  it 
may  well  be  answered  that  neither  did 
that  doctrine  contemplate  an  attempt  on 
our  part  to  extend  our  jurisdiction  into 
the  Pacific  seas ;  but,  whether  wisely  or 
unwisely,  having  departed  from  our  traditional 
policy  in  that  respect  and  obtained  possessions 
for  ourselves  in  Eastern  waters,  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  why  the  application  of  the  principle 
involved  in  the  Monroe  doctrine  should  be  lim- 
ited to  this  continent,  and  why  it  may  not  now, 
under  changed  conditions,  be  appropriately  in- 
voked for  the  prevention  of  the  destruction  of 


republics  wherever  they  are  situated.  .  .  . 
It  is  suggested  that  at  least  it  was  our  national 
duty  to  insist  that  the  alleged  grievances  of 
Great  Britain,  which  formed  the  pretext  for 
its  warfare  upon  two  weak  republics,  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  before  hostilities  were 
actually  opened." 

Remarking  that  in  the  Venezuela  bound- 
ary dispute  "  we  not  only  reaffirmed  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  all  its  integrity,  but 
went  a  step  further,"  he  continued : 

"  The  essential  principle  established  in  that 
international  controversy  was  briefly  this — 
that  a  strong  and  powerful  monarchy  must 
submit  its  alleged  differences  with  a  weak  re- 
public to  arbitration,  or  else  the  United  States 
will  not  permit  the  monarchy,  on  the  pretense 
of  such  differences,  to  crush  the  republic." 

Mr.  Bryan  has  not  been  restrained  by  the 
current  pleas  for  harmony  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  from  bitterly  attacking  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  his  newspaper: 

"  As  soon  as  the  election  was  over  he  came 
forth  from  his  seclusion  and  made  the  air 
vocal  with  his  suggestions.  Assuming  to  be 
inspired  by  a  purer  Democracy  and  boasting 
of  a  superior  virtue,  he  began  to  offer  unsolic- 
ited advice  to  the  party  to  which  he  once  be- 
longed. He  is  like  the  soldier  who  was  de- 
scribed as  '  invisible  in  war  and  invincible  in 
peace.'  To  desertion  of  the  party  organization 
and  betrayal  of  the  principles  of  the  party  he 
adds  ostentatious  pretense  of  interest  in  the 
plain  people,  while  he  conceals  his  ideas  in 
ponderous  and  platitudinous  phrases." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
"  turned  the  Treasury  over  to  a  foreign 
financial  syndicate,  intrusted  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  with  the  combination  of  the  Gov- 
ernment vaults,"  and  did  many  other 
things  which  the  Silver  candidate  can- 
not commend. 
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The  effect  of  the  new  ballot 
law   in   Maryland,  it  is  esti- 


mated, will  be  the  disfran- 
chisement of  about  48,000  illiterate  vot- 
ers, of  whom  32,000  are  negroes  and 
16,000  are  whites.  All  of  the  negroes 
and  nearly  half  of  the  whites,  it  is  said, 
have  voted  on  the  Republican  side.  The 
Democrats  expect  to  carry  the  State  eas- 
ily for  years  to  come,  and  to  elect  a 
Democrat — probably  ex-Senator  Gor- 
man— to  succeed  Senator  Wellington  in 
1902.  The  bill  was  shorn  of  some  of  its 
worst  features  by  the  Senate's  amend- 
ments. County  supervisors  are  not  au- 
thorized to  arrange  the  names  of  nomi- 
nees to  suit  themselves ;  but  throughout 
the  State  the  practice  must  be  uniform, 
of  placing  the  names  in  alphabetical  or- 
der; and  the  names  of  candidates  for 
Presidential  electors  are  to  be  grouped 
under  the  names  of  the  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  one  mark 
serving  for  an  entire  group.  An  il- 
literate who  shall  learn  to  read  before  the 
next  election  will  be  able  to  vote  for  the 
candidates  whom  he  prefers,  if  the  elec- 
tion is  fairly  conducted.  The  Republic- 
ans have  already  begun  to  teach  the  il- 
literate negroes  how  to  read;  and  some 
predict  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  the  Democrats  will  find  that  they 
have  gained  little  or  no  political  advan- 
tage by  the  law.  In  Alabama  the  elec- 
tion to  decide  whether  there  shall  be  a 
constitutional  convention  (to  disfran- 
chise the  negroes)  will  take  place  on  April 
23d.  Senator  Morgan  said  in  a  letter 
published  last  week : 

'  The  Apportionment  bill,  and  the  counting 
of  the  electoral  vote  without  the  question  being 
raised  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Presi- 
dential election  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
are  a  distinct  victory  for  white  suffrage. 

"  Maryland  has  seen  her  opportunity  and 
has  hastened  to  profit  by  it.  When  things  are 
coming  our  way  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
clamorous  discussion  until  they  are  settled,  lest 
some  one  might  interrupt.  So  I  think  the 
least  said  is  the  best  just  now  on  the  negro 
question.  Those  people  will  begin  to  draw  off 
to  the  Philippines  at  an  early  day.  They  are 
already  going  to  Hawaii,  and  we  shall  soon 
find  room  for  white  people  in  the  South.  We 
should  take  a  lesson  from  the  Cubans,  and  dis- 
cuss the  negro  question  with  closed  doors  in 
our  convention." 

It  appears  to  be  admitted  that  in  mak- 
ing appointments  for  Delaware  the 
President    has    decided    to    consult    the 


wishes  of  J.  Edward  Addicks,  and  not 
those  of  Colonel  Dupont  and  the  other 
Republicans  who  have  thus  far  prevented 
the  election  of  Addicks  to  the  Senate. 


Governor  Odell  and 
Senator  Piatt 


In  New  York  the 
engrossing  political 
topic  is  the  sharp 
disagreement  of  Governor  Odell  and 
Senator  Piatt  concerning  a  project  for 
taking  control  of  the  police  of  New  York 
City  from  Tammany.  For  years  the 
Senator  has  been  regarded  as  the  Repub- 
lican "  boss  "  of  the  State,  just  as  Croker 
is  Democratic  "  boss  "  of  the  city.  He 
has  desired  that  the  Legislature  (in 
which  the  Republicans  have  a  majority 
of  more  than  two  to  one)  should  pass  a 
bill  giving  control  of  the  New  York  City 
police  to  Republican  State  Commission- 
ers. The  Governor — altho  as  chairman 
of  the  State  Committee  he  had  been  the 
close  political  associate  and  assistant  of 
the  Senator — opposed  this  project,  know- 
ing that  it  was  not  approved  by  the  re- 
form forces  in  the  great  city,  or  by  his 
own  party  in  several  other  cities  which 
were  to  be  included  in  the  scheme.  In 
his  message  to  the  Legislature  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  term  he  made  known  his 
opposition  as  follows  : 

"  A  State  constabulary  has  been  suggested, 
but  the  strong  disinclination  upon  the  part  of 
other  municipalities  throughout  the  State  to 
acquiesce  in  this  solution  [of  the  problem  in 
the  great  city]  renders  the  plan  valueless.  A 
metropolitan  police  system  is  open  to  the  criti- 
cism that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  principle  of 
home  rule  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution." 

For  a  time  the  Senator  appeared  to  have 
laid  aside  his  project.  But  recently  the 
new  law  substituting  a  single  Commis- 
sioner for  the  city's  bi-partisan  Police 
Board,  having  caused  little  improvement, 
he  began  to  issue  brief  proclamations  to 
the  effect  that  a  State  Police  bill  would 
surely  be  passed  at  Albany.  On  the  20th 
he  sent  to  the  Governor's  office  his  son, 
bearing  a  copy  of  the  bill,  which  the  Gov- 
ernor was  asked  to  support  by  an  urgent 
message  to  the  Legislature.  The  Gov- 
ernor informed  this  messenger  that  he 
would  veto  this  bill  or  any  other  similar 
bill,  and  was  not  moved  from  his  pur- 
pose by  the  prediction  that  such  dis- 
obedience would  injuriously  affect  his  po- 
litical future.  The  next  move  was  the 
calling  of  one  of  those   conferences  in 
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this  city,  facetiously  called  "  Piatt's  Sun-  franchises  permit  the  construction  of  his 
day  School."  A  fair  proportion  of  State  Philadelphia  line  only  to  the  west  shore 
leaders  attended,  but  preliminary  inves-  of  New  York  harbor.  He  now  offers  to 
tigation  had  apparently  convinced  the  carry  passengers  from  the  New  York 
Senator  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  force  City  Hall  to  Staten  Island  by  way  of 
a  contest  with  the  Governor,  and  when  Brooklyn  in  fifteen  minutes  for  a  three- 
he  met  his  lieutenants  he  told  them  that  cent  fare,  if  the  authorities  will  permit 
the  Governor  was  firm  in  his  opposition  him  to  make  a  tunnel  from  the  City  Hall 
to  further  police  legislation,  and  that  in  in  New  York  not  only  to  Brooklyn,  but 
view  of  the  situation  he  would  stand  side  also  along  the  shore  to  Fort  Hamilton 
by  side  with  him.  Coming  so  soon  after  and  under  the  Narrows  to  Staten  Island, 
the  Sanger  incident,  this  is  generally  re-  He  also  undertakes  to  carry  passengers 
garded  as  an  indication  that  the  Senator,  by  this  line  to  Philadelphia  for  fifty  cents 
who  has  only  two  more  years  at  Wash-  or  less.  In  the  New  York  Municipal  As- 
ington,  is  not  as  powerful  as  formerly,  sembly  he  has  some  support,  but  the 
and  many  believe  that  his  downfall  as  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  prefers  its 
ruler  of  his  party  in  the  State  is  at  hand,  own  plans.  The  interests  opposing  him 
Both  the  Governor  and  the  Senator  as-  are  very  formidable.  The  same  capital- 
sert  that  there  is  no  quarrel,  and  each  ex-  ists  are  dominant  in  the  existing  surface 
presses  a  friendly  respect  for  the  other's  traction  companies  of  both  New  York  and 
integrity  of  purpose,  but  the  prevailing  Philadelphia,  with  which  he  would  com- 
impression  is  that  a  contest  for  the  leader-  pete  in  the  latter  city ;  his  through  line 
ship  has  been  opened.  would   compete   with   the    Pennsylvania 

jt  Railroad  Company,  which  owns  the  Long 
w,  ..      T         T      ,  ,  Island  Railroad;  and  the  Transit  Corn- 
Mr.  Johnson's        While    lorn    L.    John-  mission's  projected  tunnel  would  connect 
Railway  Projects     son,  formerly  a  member  wkh  the  Long  Island  road>s  terminal  in 

a- a  ,    ?     h°ngre.SSV,      ,      ,  Brooklyn.     Mr.    Johnson    controlled    a 

come  a  candidate  for  Mayor  in  Cleveland,  street  ^              Jgtem   in   Brookl        for 

chiefly  on  account  of  his  projects  for  re-  some         s     'H</        that  even  if  £  shall 

ducing  street  railway  fares  and  promot-  nQt  0£tain  th     d  /  d  f ranchises  in  the 

ing  the ;  municipal  ownership  of  such  rail-  tw0  great  cities,  a    large    part    of    his 

ways  his  brother,  Albert  L.  Johnson  has  throu|h  Hne  win  be  in  Operation  before 

submitted  to  the  authorities  in  Phi  add-  the  emd  of  next  summer>  aPnd  the  remain. 

phia  and  New  York  some  remarkable  der  win  be  finished  before  the  end  of  this 
propositions  concerning  trolley  roads  and 

tunnels.     Having  obtained  control  of  a  '                                 ji 
large  group  of  trolley  railways  in  the  Le- 
high Valley,  and  of  franchises  which  are  «.     „.,    t.         Some   change  of  opinion 
„„-a  +                  ^i.-                     -           ,T  The  Situation                       .        °                f.. 
said  to  cover  the  entire  route  from  New  .     c  .             concerning  the  conditions 

York  to  Philadelphia,  he  seeks  terminal  imposed  by  the  Piatt 
facilities  in  both  of  these  cities.  Asking  amendment  has  recently  been  observed 
for  the  right  to  use  certain  streets  of  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  and 
Philadelphia  in  which  no  tracks  have  throughout  the  island.  At  the  beginning 
been  laid,  he  undertakes  to  give  three-  of  last  week  Senor  Tamayo's  proposition 
cent  fares,  with  universal  transfers,  and  was  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Re- 
to  carry  passengers  to  New  York  for  only  lations  with  the  United  States,  and  re- 
fifty  cents  at  a  speed  of  fifty  miles  an  jected.  He  would  cede  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
hour.  He  even  asserts  that  he  will  be  accept  the  conditions  concerning  inter- 
able  to  reduce  this  price  by  more  than  vention  and  sanitary  improvements,  and 
one-half.  In  New  York  the  Rapid  allow  this  country  to  use  the  island  as  a 
Transit  Commission,  which  awarded  the  base  of  operations  in  time  of  war.  Sev- 
contract  for  the  tunnel  now  being  con-  eral  days  later,  a  report  prepared  for  the 
structed  on  Manhattan  island,  has  made  committee  by  its  secretary,  Senor  Gual- 
plans  for  a  connecting  tunnel  from  the  berto  Gomez,  was  discussed.  This  re- 
City  Hall  in  New  York  under  the  East  port  permitted  the  cession  of  the  Isle  of 
River  to  the  terminal  of  the  Long  Island  Pines,  but  rejected  the  conditions  con- 
Railroad   in    Brooklyn.      Mr.   Johnson's  cerning  naval  stations,  foreign  relations, 
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intervention,  and  the  comprehensive 
treaty.  To  three  of  the  five  members  it 
was  unsatisfactory,  and  further  discus- 
sion was  deferred  until  the  26th.  The 
number  of  delegates  inclined  to  accept  all 
of  the  conditions  has  been  increasing. 
The  published  arguments  of  General 
Sanguily,  a  delegate,  and  a  few  weeks 
ago  one  of  the  most  radical  advocates  of 
absolute  independence,  have  not  been 
without  effect.     He  now  says  : 

"  A  literal  interpretation  of  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment might  mean  the  loss  of  Cuban  independ- 
ence ;  but  the  liberal  view  which  President  Mc- 
Kinley  and  the  convention  would  give  would 
leave  nothing  to  be  feared  by  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple. I  do  not  believe  that  by  waiting  we  should 
get  better  terms  from  the  next  Congress.  In- 
dependence with  some  restrictions  is  prefer- 
able to  a  continuance  of  military  rule,  which 
would  surely  follow  a  rejection  of  the  Piatt 
amendment.  If  the  Americans  want  the  Isle 
of  Pines,  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  it  to  them. 
I  am  also  in  favor  of  establishing  coaling  sta- 
tions on  some  of  the  keys  or  at  some  of  the 
small  ports.  The  presence  of  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  will  be  a  guarantee  of  our 
independence  so  far  as  exterior  safety  is  con- 
cerned, and  will  save  us  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  an  army  and  a  navy." 

The  delegates  were  advised  by  Senator 
Proctor  and  Lieutenant-General  Miles, 
last  week,  to  accept  all  the  conditions.  In 
Santiago  the  Republicans  have  declared 
their  willingness  to  accept  them  in  ex- 
change for  tariff  concessions.  Interviews 
with  Congressmen  who  recently  returned 
from  the  island  express  their  opinion  that 
Cuba  will  ultimately  be  annexed,  in  ac- 
cord with  the  desire  of  a  majority  of  the 
people,  altho  at  least  two-thirds  of  them 
now  prefer  independence.  A  sugar  com- 
pany controlled  by  capitalists  of  New 
York  and  Texas,  and  owning  60,000 
acres  of  land  on  the  island,  has  placed 
contracts  for  $750,000  worth  of  machin- 
ery for  grinding  and  refining  and  of  ma- 
terial for  thirty  miles  of  railway  to  be 
constructed  for  the  development  of  its 
property. 


The  Bishop 
of  London 


There  are  some  ecclesias- 
tical positions  which  are 
cosmopolitan  rather  than 
local  or  even  national.  All  the  world 
wants  to  know  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  close  in 
rank  with  these  comes  the  occupant  of 
the  See  of  London.     It  is  not  merely  that 


London  is  the  world's  metropolis,  it  is 
the  one  place  where  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  church  work  center,  and  the 
man  who  is  Bishop  of  London,  by  vir- 
tue of  that  fact  sets  the  pace  for  his 
Church.  Thus,  Spurgeon  came  to  repre- 
sent a  type  even  more  than  a  class,  and 
the  London  pulpit  has  expressed  the  con- 
victions of  the  nation.  In  the  Church  of 
England  the  See  of  London  has  been 
looked  upon  as  the  natural  stepping-stone 
to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  Wit- 
ness the  present  primate,  Dr.  Temple,  and 
his  predecessor,  Dr.  Tait.  The  late 
Bishop  Creighton,  had  he  lived,  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  promoted,  and  it 
is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  type  of  man 
chosen  for  the  lower  place  represents  the 
general  judgment  as  to  the  qualifications 
needed  for  the  higher  one.  It  is  this  that 
gives  so  much  of  interest  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Bishop  Ingram  to  succeed 
Bishop  Creighton.  The  late  Bishop,  as 
were  his  predecessors,  was  distinctively 
a  scholar;  a  fine  preacher,  and  of  emi- 
nent ability  in  many  ways,  but  primarily  a 
scholar.  Bishop  Ingram  is  distinctively 
a  practical  church  worker.  A  young 
man  still,  in  his  forty-third  year,  his  great, 
almost  his  sole,  work  has  been  among  the 
poor  of  London.  Ordained  in  1884,  he 
was  appointed  in  1889  Head  of  the  Ox- 
ford House,  Bethnal  Green,  and  under 
his  lead  it  became  even  more  than  it  had 
been  a  center  for  the  best  influences  for 
Christianizing  East  London.  A  few 
years  of  service  there  was  followed  later, 
in  1895,  by  appointment  as  rector  of 
Bethnal  Green,  as  rural  dean  of  Spital- 
fields,  and  in  1897  as  Suffragan-Bishop 
of  Stepney.  From  that  position  he  now 
steps  to  the  larger  and  still  more  impor- 
tant one  of  Bishop  of  London.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  man  of  great  personal  mag- 
netism and  power  of  inspiring  enthu- 
siasm in  others,  a  popular  and  effective 
preacher,  and  a  clear,  trenchant  writer. 
Above  everything  else,  he  is,  however,  a 
most  excellent  organizer,  and  it  is  this 
characteristic  that  is  most  emphasized  in 
the  comments  upon  his  appointment.  A 
High  Churchman,  it  is  believed  by  those 
who  dread  the  growth  of  extreme  ritual- 
ism that  he  will  be  the  better  able  to 
check  the  extravagancies  of  some.  His 
career  will  be  watched  with  the  deepest 
of  interest,  not  merely  in  his  own,  but  in 
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other  lands,  as  betokening  the  type  of  in- 
fluence which  is  to  be  strongest  in  the 
church  work  of  the  future. 


Evangelicalism  in  French 
Catholicism 


While  the  Aus- 
trian "  Los  von 
Rom  "  agitation 
is  prospering  intensively  and  extensively, 
the  "  Former  Priest  "  propaganda  among 
the  clergy  and  congregations  of  France 
is  coming  rapidly  to  the  front.  The  au- 
thorities of  the  Church  can  no  longer 
ignore  its  existence  or  its  progress.  Re- 
cently a  prominent  priest  of  the  diocese  of 
St.  Briens,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Pious 
Appeal,"  published  an  appeal  in  the  dio- 
cesan paper,  addressed  to  his  fellow  ec- 
clesiastics, asking  them  to  fast  and  to 
pray  in  order  that  this  loss  to  the  Church 
might  be  stayed.  In  other  bishoprics 
prayer  meetings  have  been  held  for  the 
same  purpose.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Protestants  of  France  have  not  been 
as  friendly  to  the  movement  is  the  fact 
that  some  of  its  protagonists  defend  the 
position  that  they  can  cease  to  be  Roman 
Catholic  priests  and  can  become  true 
Christians  and  ministers  without  becom- 
ing Protestants.  On  this  phase  of  the 
question  a  noteworthy  discussion  has 
been  published  by  the  Reformed  Pastor 
of  Neras,  Felix  Meillin,  formerly  Cath- 
olic confessor  in  the  Lyceum  of  Mar- 
seilles. The  introduction  is  written  by 
the  famous  Professor  E.  Doumergue,  of 
Montauban,  and  proposes  to  demonstrate 
that  the  cry:  Not  Protestant,  but  Chris- 
tian !  is  folly.  Meillin  himself  says : 
Protestantism  is  the  only  religion,  the 
open  and  bold  proclamation  of  which 
will  be  successful  in  France,  and  that,  too, 
in  the  whole  population. 

"  We  want  the  gospel  through  Protestant- 
ism. Show  our  people  in  one  hand  the  gospel 
and  in  the  other  the  Roman  catechism.  Dem- 
onstrate to  the  people  that  Protestantism  adds 
nothing  to  the  Scriptures  and  takes  nothing 
from  them.  This  we  need  emphasize  again 
and  again,  that  we  want  a  false  religion  just 
as  little  as  we  do  a  superstitious  religion." 

One  of  the  exceptionally  interesting  por- 
tions of  Meillin's  writing  is  the  inside 
view  which  he  gives  of  the  habits  of 
thought  and  life  of  the  90,000  Catholic 
priests  of  France.  The  lower  clergy  are 
ruled  tyrannically  by  the  84  Bishops  and 
Archbishops,  and  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  lot.     And  notwithstanding  all   ef- 


forts to  keep  these  away  from  other  in- 
fluences, they  have  learned  of  Protestant 
principles  and  are  longing  for  release. 
The  fact  that  notwithstanding  this  there 
has  been  no  desertion  of  the  ranks  of  the 
priesthood  in  larger  numbers,  but  only  in- 
dividually, is  in  harmony  with  the  lessons 
of  religious  movements,  and  is  explained 
too  by  the  training  and  the  awful  dis- 
grace which  is  popularly  attached  to  such 
a  step.  It  requires  a  courageous  soul  to 
risk  the  condemnation  and  curses  of  the 
former  co-religionists ;  and  not  to  be  for- 
gotten in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that 
on  account  of  the  meager  education  of 
the  French  Catholic  priest  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  for  him  after  his  conversion 
to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  Protestant  min- 
istry. Abbe  Bourrier,  the  leader  of  the 
"  Former  Priest  "  crusade,  has  repeated- 
ly declared  that  it  is  in  many  cases  only 
the  bread  and  butter  that  keeps  the  priests 
in  the  old  fold,  and  has  bitterly  upbraided 
the  Protestants  of  France  for  not  provid- 
ing for  the  wants  of  the  new  converts. 
One  of  the  results  of  this  condition  of  af- 
fairs has  been  the  organization  of  "  The 
Fraternal  Society  of  Former  Priests  "  in 
Paris,  which  aims  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary wants  of  those  priests  who  have 
left  the  Church  and  propose  to  enter  upon 
secular  callings,  especially  by  securing 
positions  for  them,  where  they  can  with 
a  good  conscience  earn  their  daily  bread. 
Quite  a  number  of  these  converts,  how- 
ever, propose  to  become  Protestant  pas- 
tors, and  the  Paris  theological  faculty 
alone  has  a  dozen  of  such  candidates  in  its 
charge,  and  others  are  at  schools  in  the 
provinces. 

F  .  The  discussions  in  the  Chamber 
M  of  Deputies  on  the  Law  of  As- 

sociations have  continued,  but 
without  attracting  much  attention  until 
the  famous  Article  XIV  came  up,  which 
proposes  to  suppress  teaching  by  reli- 
gious orders.  This  is  in  some  respects 
the  most  important  clause  of  the  whole 
bill,  and  is  watched  with  great  interest  by 
the  middle  classes  and  especially  the  aris- 
tocracy, who  are  much  in  the  habit  of 
sending  their  children  to  be  educated  in 
the  religious  establishments.  As  before, 
the  chief  speech  in  opposition  was  made 
by  Comte  de  Mun,  who  declared  that  it 
was  simply  a  tyrannical  State  monopoly 
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of  education.  The  result  would  be,  he  ever,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Czar's 
said,  that  the  doctrine  taught  would  vary  Manifesto,  Helsingfors  was  in  mourn 
according  to  the  changing  Parlimentary  ing.  The  houses  were  hung  with  black 
majorities.  4  We  may  have  the  god  of  curtains,  and  the  lights  in  the  rooms 
Jules  Simon  during  one  Legislature,  no  were  extinguished,  even  Russian  shop- 
god  at  all  during  the  next,  and  the  true  keepers  being  compelled  to  accede  to  the 
God  for  the  following  four  years,  by  a  wishes  of  their  customers.  Senators 
majority  vote."  He  then  went  into  a  long  who  had  yielded  to  Russian  influence 
and  earnest  plea  that  parents  should  not  were  serenaded,  but  not  with  sweet  mu- 
be  deprived  of  the  right  to  bring  up  their  sic,  while  their  names  were  displayed  on 
children  as  they  wish,  and  argued  that  the  a  black  sheet.  The  ladies  took  a  prom- 
congregations  alone  were  able  to  give  inent  part,  and  550  signed  a  protest 
moral  education.  For  a  time  there  were  against  the  transfer  of  the  public  rec- 
apprehensions  of  very  serious  results  ords  to  St.  Petersburg,  which  transfer 
from  a  strike  in  Marseilles.  It  started  was  subsequently  countermanded.  More 
among  the  wharf  laborers,  a  considerable  important,  however,  than  these  popular 
number  of  whom  are  Italians  and  not  di-  manifestations  has  been  the  interference 
rectly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  city,  of  M.  Witte,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  to 
The  employers  refused  all  offers  of  medi-  prevent  the  carrying  out  the  Russify- 
ation,  claiming  that  the  strike  was  in  di-  ing  of  the  Finnish  army.  That  was  con- 
rect  contravention  of  an  agreement  with  sidered  almost  the  most  important  part 
the  men,  and  an  effort  to  get  the  Govern-  of  the  general  scheme,  and  there  was  no 
ment  to  interfere  failed.  Then  the  so-  doubt  of  its  being  carried  through  until 
cialist  organizations  took  up  the  fight,  the  question  of  finance  came  up,  and 
First,  the  street  car  employees  joined  in  then  M.  Witte  took  the  ground  that  it 
the  strike,  completely  tying  the  city  up.  was  too  expensive.  So  persuasive  was 
Then  the  Council  of  the  Labor  Union  and  his  argument  in  the  Council  of  State  that 
the  Labor  Exchange  decided  on  a  general  he  carried  his  point  by  a  large  majority, 
strike,  which  was  accepted  by  a  large  even  M.  Pobiedonostseff  being  silent  in 
number  of  organizations.  At  this  point  opposition.  The  matter  now  rests  with 
the  situation  became  so  serious  that  a  So-  the  Czar  himself,  who  has  the  power  to 
ciety  for  the  Defense  of  Commercial  In-  override  the  decision  of  the  Council, 
terests  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  Premier  Considerable  interest  will  attach  to  his 
Waldeck-Rousseau  and  to  M.  Millerand,  action,  as  it  will  indicate  the  degree  in 
the  Socialist  member  of  the  Cabinet,  to  which  he  is  dominated  by  the  idea  of 
exert  their  personal  influence  to  bring  the  completely  crushing  out  all  independent 
"  reign  of  terror  "  to  an  end.  A  meeting  development  in  the  Empire, 
was  also  called  by  the  Mayor  to  consider 
the  situation,  and  it  was  announced  that 
under  pressure  from  the  Government  the  P  ..    * 

masters  had  agreed  to  arbitration  respect-  Russian  Student     ,  .,         x.  ]      .. 

u*-^r..uj-       *.  «,«_,  been   evident   that   the 

ing  what  points  of  the  dispute  were  open  Troubles  Vj     :  ,  ..  £ 

to  negotiations.     Representatives  of  the  D      .  .  .    st"de,3*    P°Pulatl°n    of 

strikers  expressed  their  approval,  and  it  *ussia  was  &™8  the.  Government  cause 

was  hoped  that  the  difficulty  would  soon  for  considerable  anxiety.     On  one  pre- 
be  ended  or  anotner>  sometimes  with  no  ap- 

^  parent  pretext,  there  have  been  student 

"  manifestations,"  which  amounted  prac- 

Dela    for      The  Russian  Government  has  tically  to  riots.     At  last  the  Government 

p.  a,y  °r      its  home  perplexities  as  well  issued  an  edict  that  all  students  who  dis- 

as  its  foreign  problems.  The  turbed  the  peace  should  be  drafted  into 

plan  for  the  Russification  of  Finland  is  the  army.  This  only  made  matters  worse, 

not  progressing  as  favorably  as  might  be  and  in  every  university  city  there  was 

desired,   the   students   are   giving  more  renewed  trouble.     An  attempt  on  their 

trouble  than  ever,  and  the  weakness  of  part  to  secure  a  special  celebration  of  the 

the   Church's   influence  has   been   made  anniversary  of  the  emancipation  of  the 

manifest  in  the  case  of  Count  Tolstoy,  serfs  was  put  down  by  force,  and  resulted 

The  Finns  are  no  more  reconciled  than  in  the  arrest  of  a  large  number  of  stu- 
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dents  and  strict  police  surveillance  of  a  B                The  negotiations  for  peace 

number  of  teachers.     Then  came  the  as-  N        .    .           have  fallen  through,  Com- 

sassination  of  the  Minister  of  Public  In-  mandant    Botha    rejecting 

struction  by  a  student  who  had  been  dis-  the  terms  presented  by  General  Kitchen- 

ciplined  several  times,  and  public  feeling  er.     Those  terms  included  the  replacing 

was  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  excitement,  of  the  military   rule,   immediately  upon 

/\  solemn  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  by  a  Crown 

of  the  murdered  Minister  was  interrupted  Colony   Administration   consisting   of   a 

by  the  students  with  the  result  that  a  nominated  executive  and  elected  assem- 

number  were  shot  by  the  police,  and  a  bly,  and  this  to  be  followed  after  a  period 

larger  number  placed  under  arrest.  Mar-  by    a    representative    government.     The 

tial  law  was  declared  in  the  university  Boers  were  to  be  licensed  to  have  rifles 

towns.     Another  riot  followed  a  demon-  to  protect  themselves  against  the  natives ; 

stration  in  front  of  one  of  the  cathedrals  the  Dutch  and  English  languages  were 

on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Ve-  to  have  equal  rights ;  Kaffirs  not  to  have 

trora,   the   girl   who   committed   suicide  the   franchise  until  after   representative 

some  years  ago,  in  the  fortress  of  St.  government     had     been     granted ;     the 

Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  order  to  escape  Orange  Free  State  laws   for  Kaffirs  to 

infamous  persecutions,  and  this  was  fol-  be  regarded ;  church  property,   Govern- 

lowed  by  the  arrest  and  most  brutal  treat-  ment  trusts,  etc.,  not  to  be  touched ;  no 

ment  of  students  and  teachers,  many  of  war  tax  to  be  imposed  upon  the  farmers, 

them  women.     An  official  stated  that  a  while  assistance  was  to  be  rendered  to 

thousand   prisoners  were  taken,  includ-  the  burghers  to  repair  burned  farms ;  the 

ing  350  women  students.     The  excom-  colonists  who  had  joined  the  Republics 

munication  of  Count  Tolstoy  was  made  were  to  be  disfranchised.     In  the  discus- 

another  occasion  for  disturbance,  and  an  sion  General  Botha  sought  to  raise  the 

attempt  was  made  to  kill  M.  Pobiedo-  question  of  some  sort  of  independence 

nostseff,   the    Procurator   of    the    Holy  for  the  Republics.     This,  however,  was 

Synod,    who    was   held    responsible    for  rejected  entirely.     The  other  terms,  it  is 

the  act.     A  number  of  other  officials  re-  said,  were  apparently  pleasing  to  him, 

ceived  threatening    letters,    and    a    plot  except  that  he  opposed  any  franchise  for 

against  the  life  of  the  Czar  was  discov-  the  Kaffirs,  was  insistent  that  the  colo- 

ered.     According  to  the  report  a  number  nists  should  be  included  in  the  amnesty, 

of  students  drew  lots,  and  the  fatal  choice  and  apparently  had  some  personal  objec- 

fell  to  the  son  of  a  prominent  general.  He  tions  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner.     No  definite 

informed  his  father,  who  told  the  Czar,  reasons,  however,  were  given  for  the  re- 

and  urged  him  to  leave  St.  Petersburg,  jection  of  the  terms  which  followed  soon 

What  has  made  the  matter  still  more  se-  after.       With   regard   to   the   future   it 

rious  has  been  the  participation  in  the  seems  that  there  must  be  a  fight  to  the 

riots  of  a  large  number  of  workingmen,  finish,   and  this  will   inevitably  mean   a 

and  there  are  fears  of  a  general  strike.  In  long  campaign.     The  Boer  forces  have 

view  of  the  very  serious  situation  a  spe-  disintegrated   into   small   bands,   and   to 

cial  meeting  of  the  Ministers  was  called  follow  them  up  into  the  mountain  valleys 

by  the  Czar  on  March  24th.     At  this  it  and  prevent  their  raiding  on  the  farms 

was  decided  not  to  abolish  the  law  for  will  be  a  most  difficult  matter.     The  dis- 

drafting  into  the  army  students  who  dis-  cussion  of  the  terms  has  aroused  consid- 

turb  the  peace,  but  for  the  present  to  hold  erable   criticism   of  the   Government  in 

it  in  abeyance.  It  is  also  reported  that  ar-  England,  especially  those  clauses  which 

rangements  were  made  for  a  revision  of  free  the  farmers  from  any  charge  of  the 

the  university  statutes.     The  wide  extent  expenses  of  the  war,  leaving  them  to  be 

of  the  dissatisfaction  and  the  determina-  paid  by  the  loyal  colonists.     Altogether 

tion  of  the  students  to  secure  some  reform  there  seems  to  be  a  general  relief  in  Eng- 

is  seen  in  a  call  issued  by  the  Students'  land  at  the  rejection  of  the  terms,  which 

Organization  Committee  inviting  all  in-  are  looked  upon  as  altogether  too  lenient, 

telligent  members  of  Russian  society  to  and  the  feeling  grows  stronger  that  there 

join  their  ranks  in  the  struggle  for  free-  is  no  outcome  but  the  complete  subjuga- 

dom.  tion  of  the  country.     In  England  the  mV 
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cussion   of  army  reform  continues,   but 
with  no  very  evident  result. 

„,     „..  The  Tientsin  matter  seems 

Th«  Chinese  .  .  -  A 

„.,  to  have  blown  over.     Ap- 

Situation  ,  .  ,  ~  r 

parently  neither  Govern- 
ment  took  it  very  seriously,  and  it  is 
stated  that,  on  the  advice  of  General  von 
Waldersee,  both  Russian  and  British 
troops  were  ordered  to  withdraw  from 
the  section  in  question.  The  local  dis- 
turbance, however,  has  not  apparently 
been  quieted,  and  there  are  rumors  that 
the  Russians,  after  they  withdrew,  sent 
back  men  to  plant  Russian  flags  over  the 
entire  plot  of  ground  occupied  by  the 
siding.  In  Peking  the  Ministers  appear 
to  be  spending  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  in  the  discussion  of  court  ceremo- 
nials, and  the  result  is  very  little  advance. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  find  out  what 
is  a  fair  total  to  expect  China  to  pay  as 
indemnity,  and  the  figures  are  so  far 
fixed  at  $200,000,000.  Sir  Robert  Hart 
proposes  to  raise  this  amount  by  a  stamp 
tax,  a  tax  on  native  opium  and  a  house 
tax;  and  Li  Hung  Chang,  it  is  under- 
stood, looks  with  favor  upon  the  proposi- 
tion. Sir  Robert  opposes  an  increase  in 
the  navy,  and  also  the  maintenance  of  a 
large  army,  thinking  5,000  men  in  each 
province  to  be  sufficient.  Services  have 
been  held  in  Peking  and  Paotingfu  in 
honor  of  the  missionaries  and  native 
Christians  massacred  by  the  Boxers. 
Most  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
convention  with  Russia,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  under  the  pressure  that  has 
been  applied  from  other  Governments 
Russia  has  consented  to  certain  modifica- 
tions ;  Port  Arthur  is  not  to  be  annexed, 
but  leased  as  heretofore ;  there  need  be 
no  Russian  resident  at  Mukden;  the 
Manchurian  railway,  while  in  course  of 
construction,  will  not  necessarily  require 
Russian  troops,  and  the  Chinese  army 
will  be  permitted  in  the  meantime  to 
maintain  order ;  the  monopoly  of  mining 
and  railway  concessions  in  Mongolia, 
Turkestan  and  Kashgaria  will  not  be 
claimed  by  Russia  for  Russians,  but  Chi- 
nese will  be  allowed  a  share.  Others, 
however,  are  not  to  enter  in.  There  re- 
main, however,  the  clauses  forbidding 
the  importation  of  arms  and  ammunition 
into  Manchuria  by  China,  and  the  provi- 
sion  that   no   land   around   Niuchwang 


shall  be  leased  to  foreigners.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statements,  Russia  now  insists 
upon  the  early  signature  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  the  Chinese  Minister  at  St. 
Petersburg  apparently  accedes  to  this. 
Viceroy  Liu  Kun  Yi  strongly  protests 
against  ratification,  and  Li  Hung  Chang, 
with  regard  to  whose  health  there  is  no 
news,  shirks  the  whole  thing  off  on  the 
Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  there  the 
matter  rests. 


Russia  and 
Japan 


No  Power  is  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  negotia- 
tions in  China  than  is  Japan, 
and  the  Japanese  Government  has  been 
watching  very  carefully  the  develop- 
ments. A  Japanese  official  in  London 
commenting  upon  the  situation,  while  ex- 
pressing his  gratification  at  the  pacific 
settlement  of  the  Tientsin  matter,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  main  question 
— the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire — 
remains  unsettled,  and  that  there  is  as  yet 
no  positive  information  as  to  what  mod- 
ifications Russia  has  been  content  to  make 
in  the  Manchurian  convention.  Mean- 
while there  are  various  reports  as  to  the 
action  of  the  Japanese  Government.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  a  squadron  has  left  for 
Korea,  while  others  deny  that  such  posi- 
tive action  has  been  taken.  It  is  evident 
that  throughout  Japan  the  feeling  is 
growing  stronger  that  sooner  or  later  Ja- 
pan must  face  Russia  and  test  the  ques- 
tion of  predominance  in  Korea.  Through- 
out the  country  the  popular  movement  is 
very  strong,  and  while  the  Government 
is  conservative  it  appears  that  every  prep- 
aration is  being  made  for  war.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is 
considerable  business  depression  in  Ja- 
pan, due  to  the  lack  of  capital  to  carry 
out  the  great  schemes  of  industrial  devel- 
opment. Undoubtedly  a  war  loan  could 
be  made  without  difficulty  were  it  neces- 
sary, but  the  general  situation  is  such  as 
to  compel  the  Government  to  move  very 
cautiously.  What  is  possibly  a  most  sig- 
nificant event  is  the  dismissal  by  the  Ko- 
rean Government  of  McLeavy  Brown, 
Director-General  of  Customs.  The  Rus- 
sians have  for  a  long  time  been  trying  to 
get  rid  of  him,  and  at  last  they  appear  to 
have  succeeded.  This  will  strengthen 
Russian  influence  at  Seoul,  and  thus  ren- 
der Japan's  position  still  more  difficult. 
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By  Prof    Rufus  B.  Richardson,   Ph.D., 

Director  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  Greece. 


AFTER  a  lapse  of  nearly  a  month 
since  the  public  was  electrified  by 
the  wonderful  sight  of  so  many 
bronze  statues  wrested  from  the  grip 
of  the  sea  near  the  Island  of  Antikythera, 
a  second  installment  of  the  great  cargo  of 
statues  has  been  landed  at  Piraeus,  and 
transferred  to  the  National  Museum  at 
Athens.  The  Director  General  of  An- 
tiquities, Mr.  Kabbadias,  and  the  Min- 


the  head  preserved  that  one  recognizes 
in  it  a  helmeted  warrior.  In  another 
enough  of  the  stumps  of  arms  and  legs 
are  preserved  so  that  one  recognizes  a 
warrior  delivering  a  mortal  blow.  But 
all  these  things  are  lost  as  works  of  art ; 


ister  of  Public  Instruction,  Mr.  Stais,  in 
whose  department  falls  the  care  of  antiq- 
uities, have  been  for  some  time  operat- 
ing in  stormy  weather  to  haul  up  these 
statues. 

I  saw  them  brought  in  and  laid  one  by 
one  in  the  two  long  corridors  at  the  front 
of  the  museum.  I  think  there  were  over 
thirty  of  them.  My  count  got  well  up 
into  the  twenties,  at  any  rate,  before  I 
succumbed  to  the  feeling  of  dire  disap- 
pointment at  the  condition  of  the  whole 
lot.  I  wish  the  writer  who  says,  in  a 
number  of  the  Chicago  American,  which 
has  just  reached  us,  "  The  sea  has  the 
quality  of  perfectly  preserving  marble," 
could  have  been  present  to  see  what  he 
thought  of  the  preserving  character  of 
the  sea  as  exhibited  here.  With  one  ex- 
ception they  hadn't  a  leg  to  stand  on.  In 
one  or  two  cases  one  can  see  an  outline  of 
a  fine  back  or  a  chest,  but  heads  and  arms 
and  legs  are,  for  the  most  part,  eaten 
away.  Here  and  there  a  stump  of  a  neck, 
leg  or  arm  remains.  One  statue  there  is 
that  can  stand  in  a  leaning  posture 
against  the  wall.  This  is  so  coated  with 
shells  and  sponges  that  it  will  be  set  up 
just  as  it  is,  to  show  how  the  capricious 
r<9,  treated  it.     Another  has  so  much  of 


Colossal  Bronze  Statue, 
Hermes  Rhetor  ?  Per- 
seus holding  head  of 
Medusa?  The  rest  of 
the  body  is  preserved. 


and  merely  enough  is  left  to  let  us  have 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  our  loss. 

Mr.  Kabbadias,  who  has  returned  to 
the  wreck,  expresses  hope  of  other  im- 
portant finds.  The  lot  which  was  just 
secured  constituted  a  large  pile  through 
which  the  waves  surged  at  will.  He 
hopes  that  lower  down  there  may  be  some 
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pieces  which  are  partly  protected  by  the 
mud,  as  was  the  fine  marble  youth 
brought  to  Athens  in  the  first  lot.  Ten 
more  marble  statues  are  seen  to  be  in  the 
same  bad  condition  as  those  just  taken 
out ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  beneath  these 
there  may  be  protected  ones. 

Since  the  shipwreck  there  have  been 
seismic  disturbances  on  the  spot.  A 
great  crag  had  been  shaken  down  upon 
the  statues  just  taken  out.  Two  other 
such  crags  are  known  to  be  covering 
other  statues.  One  of  these  is  so  heavy 
that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  remove 
it.  But  the  other  will  certainly  be  re- 
moved. Within  ten  days  it  is  promised 
that  the  work  will  be  finished,  and  our 
hopes  and  fears  will  be  ended. 

It  may  be  that  something  better  than 
the  statues  first  brought  to  Athens  may 
be  added  to  the  treasures  from  the  sea; 
but  it  is  quite  likely  that  we  have  reached 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  But  even  so  we 
have  a  most  remarkable  addition  to  our 
stock  of  Greek  sculpture  from  a  most  un- 
expected source. 

In  the  time  since  I  wrote  the  brief  no- 
tice which  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
The  Independent  a  great  amount  of 


Perseus   holding    head    of   Medusa.      The   gem   in   the 
Naples  Museuu  referred  to  by  M.  Svcronos.  p.  703. 


Bronze  Statue.     Apollo  with  the  open  mouth. 

discussion  has  appeared  in  Greek  jour- 
nals in  regard  to  the  material  there  re- 
ported. Opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the 
occasion  of  the  shipwreck,  the  school  of 
art  to  which  the  objects  belong,  and  the 
persons  portrayed.  Among  those  who 
are  best  qualified  to  pronounce  an  opin- 
ion a  discreet  reserve  is  maintained.  M. 
Homolle,  the  able  Director  of  the  French 
school,  declares  to  an  interviewer  that 
the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  a  defini- 
tive judgment ;  that  we  must  first  have  the 
facts  all  before  us.  But  the  testimony 
will  soon  be  at  an  end ;  and  opinions  are 
gradually  forming.  M.  Svoronos,  the 
Director  of  the  Numismatic  Museum,  is 
not  inclined  to  wait  till  the  end,  but  is  in 
the  field  with  opinions  many  and  positive. 
Concerning  the  life  size  bronze  called  at 
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Marble  Statue  of  a  Youth.     Wrestler.?    Othryadas  being 
slain  by  an  Argive  ? 

first  Hermes,  he  has  some  good  sugges- 
tions. The  supposed  Hermes,  the  ora- 
tor, was  thought  to  be  pressing  home  a 
point  upon  his  hearers  by  thrusting  at 
them  the  tips  of  his  fingers  radiating  in 
a  circle  from  the  palm.  This  was  soon 
felt  to  be  an  improbable  gesture ;  and  the 
theory  that  the  statue  represented  an 
ephebus  with  a  ball  began  to  gain  ground. 
M.  Svoronos  now  explains  the  figure  as 
Perseus  holding  the  head  of  Medusa; 
and  cites  a  gem  which  represents  Perseus 
holding  the  head  by  the  back  hair,  which 
was  done  up  in  a  round  knob  at  the  back. 
M.    Svoronos   is   firmly   convinced   that 


the  whole  cargo  came  from  Argos,  set- 
ting out  from  the  fact  that  Argos  was  the 
home  of  a  school  of  sculptors  in  bronze. 
So  he  explains  the  marble  youth  as  the 
Spartan  Othryadas  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias  in  his  account  of  Argos  as  seen  there 
in  the  act  of  being  slain  by  an  Argive.  M. 
Svoronos  sees  now  in  the  mutilated 
statue  just  brought  in  with  the  stump  of 
an  arm  raised  to  strike  the  companion 
piece  to  Othryadas,  the  Argive  hero  who 
is  killing  him.  The  fault  that  most  peo- 
ple find  with  M.  Svoronos  is  that  of  ex- 
plaining too  much.  They  prefer  a  little 
penumbra  of  doubt  to  such  absolute 
cocksureness.  He  goes  on  explaining 
the  smaller  bronze  with  an  open  mouth, 
showing  its  white  teeth,  by  alleging  the 
existence  at  Argos  of  a  cult  of  Apollo 
nexv»ug — i.  e.,  Apollo  with  an  open  mouth. 
It  has  been  confidently  expected  that 
something  would  be  hauled  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  sea  any  day  which 
would  cause  the  structure  erected  by 
Svoronos  to  fall  to  the  ground.  But,  now 
that  such  hopes  have  been  materially  les- 
sened by  the  appearance  of  the  last  in- 
stallment, he  has  become  more  confident 
than  ever.  The  bronze  head  of  a  boxer 
he  identifies  with  Creugas,  who  had  his 
insides  torn  out  by  Damoxenos,  of  Syra- 


Bronze  Head  of  a  Boxer.     Creugas  ? 
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cusc    (PausaniaS,    viii,    40).     A    bronze  nrcs,  hut  as  having  contained  provisions 

hand  found  with  the  head  has,  he  claims,  for  the  crew.     One   had  a  lot   of  olive 

just  the  kind  of  straps  wound  around  it  stones   in  it.       A   mug,  belonging  to  a 

which  harmonize  with  the  description  of  member   of   the  crew,   was   also   found. 

Pausanias.     The  head  in  question  is  that  The    four-fluked    iron    anchor    has   also 

of  a  hardened  bruiser ;  and  might  well  be  been  weighed  in  the  evidence, 

the  head  of  Creugas,  who  was  honored  A  good  deal  of  the  wood  of  the  ship 

with  a  statue  at  Argos ;  but  it  might  be  has     been     brought     up,     and     on     the 

that  of  any  other  bruiser.       As  to  the  strength  of  it  the  ship  has  been  declared 

whole  question  of  an  Argive  origin  of  the  to  be  of  gigantic  proportions.     We  may 

ship's  cargo,  while  no  other  theory  has  never  be  able  to  declare  from  what  port 

had  so  many  plausible  reasons  presented  she  sailed ;  but  we  know  that  it  was  one 

for  it,  that  it  is  proven   cannot  be  ad-  of  those   many   ships   that   went   loaded 

mitted.  with  the  art  of  Greece  to  unload  it  in 

Some    interesting    information    about  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  that 

the  ship  which  carried  the  statues  has  it  sailed  in  times  so  early  that  there  were 

been  obtained.     Several  large  jars  have  still  large  bronzes  remaining  to  be  plun- 

been  arrayed  with  the  rest  of  the  finds,  dered  in  the  region  from  which  it  sailed, 

not  as  a  part  of  the  archeological  treas-  Athens,  Greece. 


From    the    Bottom    of    the    Sea.* 

By  G.   P.  Byzantinos. 

AN  ancient  bronze  hand,  wonderful-  the  expression  of  the  face,  despite  the  rav- 
ly  artistic,  raised  from  the  dark  ages  wrought  by  the  sea. 
bottom  of  the  rocky  and  wild  These  finds  and  the  fact  that  the  divers 
shore  of  Anticerigo  (Anticythera)  by  declared  that  there  was  a  whole  quantity 
Symean  divers,  gave  rise  to  a  careful  of  statues  led  to  the  prompt  expedition  of 
and  minute  examination  of  that  part  of  another  war  ship,  the  frigate  "  Syra." 
the  sea.  The  divers  who  discovered  the  This  ship  was  deemed  to  be  more  suit- 
hand  declared  that  under  the  water  there  able  for  that  mission,  and  I  was  ordered 
lay  numberless  statues  and  other  antiqui-  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
ties.  Mr.  Stais,  to  go  aboard  and  supervise  the 

The  war  ship  "  Mycale,"  towing  the  work.     Despite  the  prevailing  head-seas 

two  little  vessels  of  the  Symean  divers,  we  started  at  midnight  on  December  2d 

started   late  in   November   for  the  spot  toward  Aulsemon  of  Cerigo,  where  the 

where  on  a  stormy  and  dismal  night  the  two  divers'  vessels  were  awaiting  the  ar- 

vessel  carrying  the  statues  sunk  with  its  rival   of  the  war  ship  to   resume  their 

crew.  work. 

On  this  ship,  like  another  Jason,  em-  On  the  evening  of  December  3rd  we 

barked  the  Professor  of  Archeology  of  entered  the  Bay  of  Aulsemon,  where  the 

the  University,  Mr.  A.  Economou.     Un-  divers  were  anxiously  awaiting  us.  The 

luckily  the  storm  did  not  allow  the  con-  commander  of  the  "  Syra,"   Mr.   Jason 

tinuance  of  the  work  started  by  the  div-  Boumboulis,  indicated  how  to  commence 

ers,    and   the    "  Mycale,"   after   a   three  the  work,  and  by  daybreak  we  sailed  to 

hours'  search  of  the  sea,  returned  to  the  Anticerigo   to   the   spot   of   exploration. 

Piraeus,    bringing   the    first    discoveries,  With  anxiety  I  watched  from  afar  the 

which  the  divers  were  able  to  raise  in  that  steep  and  inhospitable  shores  of  the  is- 

short  time.  land,  trying  to  conclude  as  to  where  we 

The  most  significant  of  them  was  a  ought  to  search  for  the  remainder  of  the 
bronze  bearded  head,  probably  of  a  pugi-  wreckage.  At  last  after  four  hours'  sail- 
list,  as  one  can  see  from  the  hand,  which  ing  we  approached  the  celebrated  shore, 
certainly  belongs  to  the  same  statue.  The  or,  rather,  the  cragged  rocks  near  which 
eyes,  inlaid,  are  well  preserved,  and  also  our  search  was  to  take  place. 

*  Translated  from  the  Athens  "  Archaiologia.'' 
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The  sight  of  the  shores  horrifies  my 
soul.  Being  of  an  abrupt  and  dark  as- 
pect, they  have  nothing  cheerful  about 
them.  The  hot  sun  gives  them  a  more 
awe-inspiring  appearance.  One  would 
say  they  were  created  to  be  the  grave  of 
not  only  one,  but  many  ships.  The  as- 
pect of  that  coast  brought  to  my  imagina- 
tion the  stormy  night  of  the  wreck  of  the 
ship,  of  which  the  remnants  lay  still  in 
the  bottom,  among  bronze  heads  and 
broken  marble  hands  and  huge  swords, 
and  beautifully  outlined  limbs  of  horses 
and  centaurs.  And  one  would  nave 
thought  that  there  still  resound  the  moan- 
ing of  those  poor  seamen,  who,  seeking 
their  safety  on  the  shore,  would  have 
surely  met  death  on  that  inhospitable 
rock. 

Where  were  these  antiquities  stolen 
from,  and  when  did  the  wreckage  take 
place?  Toward  which  direction  was 
that  ship  sailing  and  to  whom  did  it  be- 
long ?  The  statues  taken  on  this  vessel — 
were  they  those  which  the  Roman  dic- 
tator, Sylla,  ravished  from  Greece,  to- 
gether with  the  renowned  Centaur  of 
Zeuxis,  and  of  which  Lucian  relates,  in 
his  "  Zeuxis  "  or  "  Antiochus,"  that  di- 
vine justice  did  not  permit  them  to  reach 
the  coast  of  Italy,  and  that  they  perished 
near  the  Cape  of  Malea?  Or,  can  we 
refer  this  adventure  to  the  epoch  of  the 
Pirate  War  in  the  days  of  Pompeii,  and 
suppose  these  statues  were  stolen  from 
Greek  towns  by  pirates,  to  be  sold  in  the 
markets  of  Egypt,  to  embellish  the  man- 
sion of  some  rich  citizen  ?  Or,  were  they 
designed  to  decorate  the  triumph  of  a  vic- 
torious Roman  Consul?  All  these  ques- 
tions are  problems  of  which  the  solutions 
will  be  long  sought.  This  is  certain, 
that  the  wreck  occurred  in  the  Roman  pe- 
riod, and  we  are  not  far  from  truth  in  as- 
signing as  its  date  the  first  century  B.  C. 

At  least  a  few  finds  belonging  to  the 
captain  and  crew  of  the  wrecked  ship 
bring  us  to  the  Roman  period.  But  it  is 
very  probable  that  further  discoveries  will 
decide  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  opin- 
ion. A  small  alabaster  vase,  similar  to 
the  Phoenician  glass  vases,  and  two  or 
three  more  vases  belonging  not  to  the 
cargo,  but  to  the  crew,  are  certainly  of  the 
Roman  era. 

But  let  us  be  done  with  conjectures 
from  the  moment  we  are  in  the  place  of 
the  wreckage  and  the  work  is  resumed. 


The  little  vessel  of  the  divers,  towed  by 
the  steam  launch  of  the  "'  Syra,"  was 
brought  to  the  place  of  the  wreckage,  dis- 
tant twenty  yards  from  the  rock.  The 
first  diver,  dressed  up  in  his  attire,  makes 
the  sign  of  the  cross ;  then,  holding  a 
.small  hatchet  in  his  left  hand,  he  disap- 
pears beneath  the  waters,  in  depths  vary- 
ing between  30  to  35  feet.  Not  three 
minutes  had  elapsed  when  the  tiny  rope 
with  which  the  diver  communicates  with 
the  upper  world  was  shaken. 

"  A  big  thing !  "  exclaims  Photes,  the 
captain  of  the  divers'  vessel,  meaning  that 
something  was  found. 

The  diver  is  hauled  up,  and  he  cannot 
give  any  answer  to  our  questions  for  two 
or  three  minutes.  He  then  tells  that  there 
is  a  "  whole  lot  of  copper,"  and  that  he 
was  able  to  detach  a  bronze  leg.  A  sec- 
ond diver  is  sent  down  to  attach  a  cord  to 
that  leg,  so  as  to  haul  it  up.  After  a 
while  a  signal  of  the  divers  announces 
that  the  leg  can  safely  be  raised.  At  last 
it  is  hauled  up  on  the  deck  of  the  little 
vessel,  and  they  all  crowd  around  won- 
dering and  promising  more  precious  finds. 

Meantime  the  divers  are  sent  down 
successively,  and  every  one  of  them 
either  brings  a  find  or  announces  the  ex- 
istence of  antiquities,  repeating  the  same 
refrain :  "  A  big  thing !  A  whole  lot  of 
copper ! " 

Up  to  that  Sunday  evening  there  were 
raised  two  marble  statues,  unfortunate- 
ly ruined,  but  the  back  of  one  of  them, 
which  is  conserved,  shows  a  perfection  of 
art ;  then  three  marble  hands  and  two 
other  bronze  legs. 

The  Monday  following  was  unlucky. 
In  spite  of  the  prevailing  storm  our  com- 
mander, Mr.  Boumboulis,  decided  to  go 
forth  to  Anticerigo.  The  divers'  little  ves- 
sel can  hardly  be  seen  among  the  raging 
waves.  Captain  Photes,  tho  an  experi- 
enced seaman,  found  it  hard  that  day. 
Meanwhile,  thanks  to  the  perseverance 
of  the  commander,  we  reached  the  shore, 
balanced  on  the  fierce  waves  and  thrown 
from  side  to  side.  I  own  to  have  danced 
not  very  agreeably  in  company  of  the 
crew.  A  little  more  and  we  would  be 
thrown  against  the  dismal  shores,  and  go 
down  to  the  bottom  to  join  our  fate  to 
that  of  the  antiquities.  It  was  a  very 
hard  task  for  us  to  return  to  St.  Nicolas 
Bay,  and  thence  after  five  days  only  to 
dare  again  in  a  further  exploration. 
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The  results  of  our  next  trip  were  far  thusiasm    of   the   crew   of   the   "  Syra." 

more  encouraging.    Besides  a  huge  mar-  When  it  was  hauled  on  deck,  the  whole 

hie  bull  there  were  found  quite  a  number  crew  acclaimed  it  with  joy  and  admira- 

of  bronze  pieces,  of  which  the  most  val-  tion.     Some  of  the   sailors  proposed  to 

uable  was  an  enormous  sword  belonging  dress  up  that  marble   young   man,   and 

to  a  statue,  a  bronze  lyre  probably  adorn-  have   him    keep   watch    with   them   that 

ing   some   wonderful    statue   of    Apollo,  night. 

bronze  ornaments  of  the  wrecked  ship,  This  statue  is  almost  uninjured  in  the 

and  a  marble  pedestal.  The  last  and  most  left  side  and  back.     Only  the  right  hand 

important    was    the    admirable    marble  and  foot  are  corroded  by  the  sea  water.  It 

statue  of  a  youth.  is  of  a  natural  size,  representing  a  young 

The  diver  who  discovered  it,  when  first  man  watching  with  expectation  and  con- 
hauled  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  advised  tent  some  act  performed  before  him. 
me  that  he  had  found  a  "  little  dog."  But  Particularly  the  face  of  the  statue  causes 
from  the  description  he  gave  I  thought  it  a  deep  impression,  its  expression  being 
was  anything  but  a  marble  dog.  A  sec-  so  full  of  life  that  one  would  think  it  is 
ond  diver,  and  then  a  third  and  fourth  are  not  a  marble  but  an  animated  adult, 
sent,  and  the  last  was  able  to  discern  with  The  bottom  of  the  sea  is  still  full  of  an- 
difficulty  that  it  was  a  marble  statue  of  a  tiquities.  They  lie  pell-mell  in  the  dusky 
young  man.  Three  divers  successively  palaces  of  Neptune,  marble  and  bronze 
sent  down  fastened  cords  to  it,  and  after  bodies  of  gods  and  heroes  mixed  up  with 
considerable  exertion  it  was  raised  and  centaurs  and  fragments  of  the  orna- 
put  with  all  honor  on  board  the  steam  ments  of  the  wrecked  ship  and  its  equip- 
launch  of  the  war  ship.     They  all  crowd  ment. 

around  to  admire  the  statue ;  many  opin-  There  are  many  surprises  in  that  bot- 

ions  are  expressed,  and  the  last  diver,  in  '  torn   of   Anticerigo,   and   many   master- 

a  threatening  tone,  shaking  his  fist  to  the  pieces  of  art  are  still  hidden  below,  which 

statue,  cried :  "  Little  devil !     You  did  not  let  us  hope  will  see  the  light  of  day  after 

want  to  be  tied !  You  wanted  to  eat  crabs  having  lain  for  centuries  in  that  inhospit- 

down  there !  "  able  and  dark  bed  of  the  sea. 

But  above  any  description  was  the  en-  Athens,' Greece. 


Jere   Jones's    Ride. 

By  the  late  Maurice  Thompson. 

[We  are  pleased  to  announce  to  our  readers  that  Mrs.  Thompson  has  kindly  given  The  Independent  a  poem,  two 
nature  articles  and  the  following  story  of  Maurice  Thompson  that  were  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death.  We 
shall  print  them  during  the  next  few  months.  — Editor.] 

A  YEAR  after  the  close  of  our  great  tied  region  surrounding  a  small  country 
war  there  lived  in  the  southern  town  twenty  miles  distant, 
portion  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  Mr.  Jones  was  a  lame  man  fifty-five 
a  poor  family  whose  home  was  a  log  years  old,  whose  only  means  of  earning 
cabin  on  the  bank  of  Pearl  River.  The  a  living  for  himself  and  children  was  op- 
little  household  numbered  three  persons,  erating  a  ferry-scow  and  a  skiff  at  the 
Mr.  Henry  Jones  and  his  two  children,  point  where  the  road  crossed  Pearl  River 
Nancy  and  Jere;  Mrs.  Jones  had  been  near  his  cabin.  He  was  a  quiet,  honest 
dead  two  years,  and  it  was  a  pinched  life  person  with  but  one  ambition,  which  was 
in  a  lonely  place  that  fell  to  the  young  to  save  enough  money  to  buy  him  a  little 
people.  They  had  no  friends ;  the  near-  farm  up  in  the  hill  country  where  he  had 
est  neighbor's  house  was  ten  miles  dis-  lived  when  a  boy.  Nancy  and  Jere  knew 
tant,  and  all  around  a  great  forest  of  pine,  of  this  desire  so  patiently  nursed  by  their 
oak,  cedar  and  magnolia  rose  dark  and  father ;  indeed  they  were  quite  familiar 
solemn,  heavily  hung  with  Spanish  moss,  with  his  habit  of  hoarding  in  a  little 
An  obscure  road  ran  near  the  house;  it  leather  bag  such  small  coins  as  by  the 
led  through  the  woods  to  a  sparsely  set-  most  stringent  economy  he  could  with- 
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hold    from   necessary    expenditure,    and  well.     She's    a   fine    mare.     But    hurry, 

they  shared  with  him  in  the  dream  of  go-  my  boy,   hurry,   get  me  across,  quick." 

ing  to  a  new  home  in  a  healthier  part  of  Again  he  looked  back,  and  Jere  saw  him 

the  country.  feel  of  his  heavy  pistols  that  hung  beside 

In  the  wild  time  immediately  follow-  him.     He  was  a  dark,  determined  looking 

ing  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy  all  the  man.     When  the  scow  reached  the  other 

low   country   near   the    Gulf   coast    was  bank  of  the  river  he  gave  Jere  a  dollar 

overrun  by  roving  bands  of  freebooters,  and  drove  away  at  a  rapid  pace  without 

some  of  them  mere  idlers  for  want  of  a  waiting  for  the  change, 

home  and  something  to  do,  others,  how-  Of  course  the  strange  behavior  of  the 

ever,  bent  upon  plunder  and  reckless  ex-  man    impressed    Jere's    imagination ;    he 

citement,   did    not    hesitate    to    commit  wondered  no  little  and  tried  to  make  out 

crimes  of  the  darkest  sort.     These  bands  why  a  traveler  should  be  in  so  great  a 

of  fearless  and  often  desperate  fellows  hurry  that  he  would  give  a  whole  big  dol- 

were  mostly  well  mounted  and  heavily  lar   instead   of  ten   cents,   which   would 

armed.       They  had  their  places  of  ren-  have  paid  the  ferry  fee.      When  he  had 

dezvous   in   the   great   swamps,   whence  poled  the  scow  back  to  the  home  side  of 

they  made  frequent  and  long  marches,  the    river     Jere    found    the    little    mare 

now   pillaging  a   town,  now   robbing  a  browsing  on  the  bank.     There  was  an 

country  store,  now  relieving  a  plantation  ugly  wound  in  one  of  her  hind  legs  which 

of  its  horses  and  cattle;  wherever  they  had  bled   freely,   and   was  now   greatly 

went  they  took  all  that  they  wanted.  swollen  and  inflamed. 

Murder  was  not  unfrequent,  and  the  Jere  was  delighted,  for  it  had  been  a 
people  lived  in  terror;  for  even  the  brav-  dream  of  his  to  have  a  horse  of  his  own. 
est  man  felt  powerless  to  resist  a  whole  Many  of  the  mounted  travelers  who 
company  of  marauders.  But  Mr.  Jones  crossed  the  ferry  were  mere  youths,  al- 
and his  two  children  heard  little  and  most  as  young  as  he,  and  naturally  his 
thought  less  about  the  danger  which  was  imagination  made  much  more  romance 
hanging  so  heavily  over  many  people  far  out  of  their  roving  life  than  really  be- 
more  comfortably  housed  and  much  bet-  longed  to  it.  He  led  the  mare  to  the 
ter  fed  and  clothed  than  they.  Jere  was  house,  and  called  Nancy  out  to  look  at 
but  fifteen  years  old,  his  sister  two  years  her.  When  Mr.  Jones  came  home,  with 
younger ;  they  were  both  strong,  how-  a  wild  turkey  that  he  had  killed,  he  found 
ever,  and  Jere  sometimes  poled  the  scow  the  children  washing  the  wound  on  the 
or  rowed  the  skifT  when. his  father  hap-  mare's  leg,  a  wound  that  had  evidently 
pened  to  be  absent  in  the  woods,  who,  been  made  by  a  gunshot.  Jere  told  him 
altho  quite  lame,  was  a  successful  hunter ;  all  about  the  stranger  and  how  he  had 
and  Nancy  knew  enough  about  cooking  to  made  him  a  present  of  the  pretty  animal, 
bake  the  sweet  potatoes  and  fry  the  ba-  Mr.  Jones  looked  grave,  and  shook  his 
con  and  game  upon  which  the  family  head  rather  disapprovingly. 
lived.  "  There  wasn't  any  good  in  that  man." 

One  day  in  the  early  springtime,  while  he  remarked,  "  and  I  s'pect  the  mare's 

Mr.  Jones  was  out  with  his  gun  and  dog,  been  stole  by  'im.     We  mought  git  inter 

a  man  came  to  the  ferry  and  demanded  trouble  about  her." 

to  be  set  across  the  river.  He  was  in  a  Both  Jere  and  Nancy  took  a  more 
buggy  drawn  by  a  strong  young  horse,  cheerful  view  ;  they  wanted  to  make  a  pet 
and  behind  him,  tied  to  the  rear  axle,  fol-  of  their  new  property.  Already  they  felt 
lowed  a  slender,  emaciated  little  mare  a  warm  affection  for  it,  and  it  had  quick- 
limping  badly.  Jere  promptly  made  ly  evinced  grateful  friendliness  when 
ready  the  scow,  and  the  man  got  out  of  they  soothed  its  painful  hurt  with  warm 
the  buggy  and  untied  the  rear  horse.  water. 

"  I  guess  she's  played  out,"  he  said,  "  Oh,   I   don't  think  the   man  was  a 

"  she  can't  go  any  further."     He  patted  thief,"    said    Jere.     "  More'n    likely  he 

the  poor  beast,   examined  its  lame  leg  was  a  good  man  who'd  been  in  trouble 

hastily,  then  looked  back  up  the  road  as  with  the  prowlers." 

if  uneasy.     "  I'll   leave  her.     You   may  The   wandering,    predatory   horsemen 

have  her,"   he  added,   regretfully.     "  If  were  called  "  prowlers,"  and  the  name 

you'll  take  care  of  that  leg  it  may  get  was  a  very  fitting  one. 
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"  Yes,"  Nancy  assented,  promptly  sus-  chanced  to  see  her,  Jere  did  not  dare  to 

taining   her   brother,    "  ef    he'd   been    a  keep  her  near  the  house;  so  he  built  for 

horse  thief  he  wouldn't  'a'  been  by  his-  her  a  rude  but  comfortable  stable  of  pine 

self."  brush  in  a  thicket  at  some  distance  in  the 

There  was  considerable  discussion  be-  forest.     Of  course    it  was  a  great  deal 

tween  the  father  and  his  children  about  of  trouble  taking  care  of  her,  and  after  a 

the  propriety  and  safety  of  keeping  the  while  Mr.  Jones,  who  knew  that  she  was 

mare ;    but   two   against    one,    with    the  valuable,  spoke  of  selling  her.     Jere  and 

added  dumb  pleading  of  the  intelligent  i\lancy  were  appalled  at  the  suggestion, 

little  animal  in  her  own  behalf,  prevailed,  Sell  Daisy !     It  was  not  much  different 

and  Mr.  Jones  reluctantly  gave  way.  from  offering  themselves  to  the  highest 

That    very    evening   a    party    of    five  bidder — at  least  that  was  their  feeling — 

horsemen,  heavily  armed  and  wearing  the  and  they  implored  their  father  to  let  them 

look  of  desperate  characters,  arrived  in  keep  her ;  but  he  had  no  sympathy  with 

pursuit   of   the  stranger   in  the   buggy,  their  unbusinesslike  sentiment. 

Jere    promptly    and     ingenuously    told  "  The  mare's   wo'th  a  good  hundred 

them  all  that  he  knew,  and  Mr.  Jones  dollars,"  he  said.     "  I'll  take  'er  to  town 

showed  them  the  wounded  mare.     They  an  sell  'er;  that'll  fix  us  fer  goin'  up  the 

demanded  to  be  set  across  the  river,  and  country  and  buyin'  a  farm.     I've  already 

when  this  was  accomplished  they  con-  got  purty  nigh  'nuff." 

tinued  their  pursuit.  Nancy  cried  and  Jere  looked  as  if  he 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right,  do  what  you  can  for  had  been  ill  a  month  when  at  last  the  day 

the  little  mare  and  keep  her,"  said  the  was  set  for  Mr.  Jones  to  go  away  with 

leader  to  Mr.  Jones  just  before  departing.  Daisy. 

"  If  you  can  cure  her  up  you'll  have  a  "  To-morrer  at  daylight  I'll  be  off," 

daisy.     She's  the  finest  horse  in  Missis-  said  the  father.     "  'Tend  the  ferry,  an' 

sippi."  be  good  while  I'm  gone  an'  I'll  fetch  ye 

They  never  again  heard  of  the  man  in  somethin'  nice  f'om  town." 
the  buggy  or  of  the  five  pursuers ;  and  Something  nice  from  town !  What 
so  the  title  to  "  Daisy,"  the  name  Jere  did  they  care  for  such  a  promise  ?  Daisy 
gave  to  the  beautiful  mare,  seemed  was  more  to  them  than  everything  the 
quieted  forever.  Her  wound  healed  town  held.  In  their  lonely  lives  the 
slowly,  but  in  time  the  cure  was  so  per-  bright  and  affectionate  little  mare  had 
feet  that  only  the  slighest  scar  remained,  been  something  immeasurably  winning, 
Jere  and  Nancy  vied  with  each  other  in  magnetic — something  to  love  with  un- 
their  kindness  to  Daisy,  feeding  her  on  hindered  devotion.  Until  she  came  to 
cane  leaves  from  the  brakes,  wild  grass,  them  they  had  never  known  what  the 
and  whatever  fit  for  her  to  eat  could  be  grateful  friendship  of  even  a  horse  could 
gathered  in  wood  or  glade  or  marsh,  do  for  two  lonesome  hearted  children, 
and  rubbing  her  down  until  her  fine  bay  who  had  been  all  their  lives  shut  up  in  the 
coat  shone  like  silk.  woods  quite  away  from  everything  cheer- 
She  was  an  intelligent  animal,  affec-  ful  and  amusing.  And  now  she  was  to 
tionate,  gentle,  quick  to  respond  to  every  be  taken  from  them  and  sold, 
kindness,  and  always  delighted  when  re-  It  should,  perhaps,  have  been  some 
ceiving  attention  from  her  young  master  comfort  to  them  to  know  that  the  money 
and  mistress.  She  grew  plump,  and  her  their  father  would  sell  Daisy  for  would 
beautiful  brown  eyes  seemed  to  gather  enable  him  to  go  away  from  this  lonely 
brilliance  day  by  day.  Nor  was  she  en-  and  wretched  place  by  the  river  and  find 
tirely  free  from  faults  of  temper ;  for  at  a  far  better  home  for  him  and  them ;  but 
times  her  heels  were  a  trifle  dangerous  Daisy  whinnied  so  softly  that  day  at 
to  Nab,  Mr.  Jones's  favorite  dog.  Jere  noon  when  Jere  went  to  feed  her,  and  she 
made  a  bridle  for  her  out  of  strips  of  laid  her  nose  on  Nancy's  shoulder  so 
buckskin  and  an  old  pair  of  bits,  and  she  lovingly — how  could  they  part  with  her? 
seemed  never  better  pleased  than  when  And  to-morrow  morning  she  must  go, 
he  rode  her  about  in  the  open  parts  of  never  to  come  back  to  them, 
the  adjacent  woods.  It   was   splendid   weather,   warm,   yet 

Well   knowing  that   Daisy   would    be  breezy  and  fresh  feeling,  with  fragrance 

taken  away  by  the  first  free  rider  that  in    every    breath.      The    thrushes    an4 
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mocking  birds  sang  round  about  the 
cabin,  while  up  from  the  river  came  the 
lively  cackling  of  kingfishers  and  the 
twitter  of  blackbirds  in  the  canebrakes. 
But  Jere  and  Nancy  were  almost  heart 
broken.  They  saw  their  father  making 
his  preparations  for  the  morrow's  jour- 
ney, and  as  evening  drew  on  with  gath- 
ering dusk,  the  stars  pricking  point  after 
point  in  the  dreamy  sky,  and  the  owls 
hooting  from  distance  to  distance  in  the 
woods,  the  desolation  seemed  but  a  part 
of  their  great  sorrow. 

When  their  scant  supper  had  been 
eaten,  heartily  enough  by  Mr.  Jones  but 
without  relish  by  the  children,  and  when 
the  little  family  sat  in  silence  by  the 
hearth,  where  a  splinter  of  burning  fat 
pine  sent  up  a  tall  slender  flame  to  light 
the  room,  Nancy  sobbed  and  Jere  covered 
his  sallow  face  with  his  hands. 

;'  I  hain't  a-seein'  no  use  o'  this  yere 
foolishness,"  Mr.  Jones  presently  said. 
'  The  mare's  not  a  bit  o'  use  to  us;  jes' 
trouble  an'  keep,  an'  that's  all.  Seem 
like  you  children  orter  see  'at  it's  right  ter 
sell  'er  an'  use  the  money  ter  git  us  a 
good  place  ter  live  at.  Yer  not  a  usin' 
good  sense  an'  jedgment." 

Still  any  sharp  observer  could  have 
seen  that  Mr.  Jones  was  not  quite  easy 
in  his  conscience.  He  loved  his  children, 
and  their  grief  at  what  he  felt  it  his  busi- 
ness duty  to  do  touched  him  at  a  very 
sensitive  point  of  his  rough  nature. 

"  But,  oh,  pap !  "  cried  Nancy,  "  Daisy 
is  so " 

She  never  finished  her  sentence;  for 
just  then  there  was  a  loud  trampling  of 
horses  outside,  and  a  gruff  voice  called : 

"  Hello !  " 

The  little  group  by  the  hearth-side  was 
startled  almost  into  breathlessness.  The 
children  gazed  stupidly  at  their  father, 
who  sat  quite  still  until  a  heavy  hand 
struck  the  door  a  resounding  blow.  Mr. 
Jones  knew  in  an  instant  that  a  gang  of 
prowlers  had  arrived. 

"  Who's  there  ? "  he  presently  de- 
manded. 

"  Open  this  door,  an'  do  it  quick,  an' 
ye'll  see  who's  here,"  was  the  answer, 
and  again  the  cabin  fairly  shook  with  the 
force  of  a  knock  on  the  door,  and  the  in- 
solent voice  added :  "  Ef  ye  don't  want 
yer  neck  twisted,  ye'd  better  be  lively." 

Mr.  Jones  went  to  the  door,  and,  un- 
doing the  fastenings,  opened  it. 


"  Come  in  an'  welcome,"  he  said,  try- 
ing to  make  his  words  sound  hearty  and 
cheerful. 

Meantime  Jere  had  darted  out  through 
a  little  back  door.  He  was  dreadfully 
frightened,  and  a  moment  later  a  pistol 
shot,  followed  by  a  low  whine  from  Nab, 
added  greatly  to  his  terror.  Not  know- 
ing what  else  to  do,  he  ran  round  the 
corner  of  the  cabin  and  crawled  under 
the  floor  close  to  the  chimney.  Then  he 
heard  heavy  feet  on  the  loose  boards 
above  him.  The  prowlers  had  entered 
the  house,  and  pretty  soon  he  heard  them 
demanding  money  and  threatening  to  kill 
his  father. 

Jere  suddenly  recollected  that  the 
leather  bag  in  which  the  money  was 
hoarded  lay  on  a  sill  of  the  house  very 
near  to  where  he  was  crouching.  Mr. 
Jones  had  placed  it  there  by  lifting  up  a 
board  of  the  floor.  Jere  had  but  to  reach 
up  his  hand  and  touch  it. 

"  We  know  'at  ye've  got  some  money 
hid  somewheres  'round  here,  an'  ye'll  jes' 
show  it  up  er  we'll  burn  ye  alive,"  said 
one  of  the  ruffians.  "  Ye've  been  a  git- 
tin'  money  from  the  ferry,  an'  ye  ain't 
never  spent  none.  Fetch  it  out,  ole  fel- 
ler, er  ye'll  die  fer  it." 

Just  then  Jere's  quick  ears  caught  the 
sound  of  a  distant  whinny.  It  was 
Daisy  calling  to  the  horses  of  the  out- 
laws. Her  voice  set  Jere  to  thinking. 
What  if  the  men  should  hear  her? 
Wouldn't  they  be  sure  to  steal  her? 

"  Git  that  money  in  a  hurry  I  tell  ye !  " 
stormed  a  loud  voice  above. 

Poor  Mr.  Jones,  trembling  and  expect- 
ing death  every  moment,  tried  to  make 
his  assailants  believe  (while  they 
kicked  him  and  rapped  him  with  their 
pistol-butts)  that  he  had  no  money;  but 
at  last  he  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  he  went 
and  lifted  the  board,  while  a  burly  ruf- 
fian held  a  lighted  pine  splinter  for  can- 
dle ;  and  just  as  the  little  bag  of  money 
was  uncovered  he  saw  a  hand  reach  up 
from  beneath  the  floor  and  take  it  away. 

Jere  had  grabbed  the  money  just  in 
time  to  prevent  his  father  from  giving  it 
up,  and  now  he  scrambled  out  with  it 
and  ran  to  the  wood.  The  outlaw  who 
held  the  torch  understood  the  move  and 
gave  the  alarm ;  he  heard  Jere's  footfalls 
as  he  scampered  away.  In  a  moment 
Mr.  Jones  was  knocked  senseless  and 
there  was  a  rush  for  the  door.       Two 
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men  who  had  been  left  outside  to  look  af-  was  a  dim,  glimmering  line  of  white  sand 

ter  the  horses,  saw  Jere  when  he  climbed  barely  visible  in  the  gloom  of  the  woods, 

over  the  low  fence  behind  the  house.  Daisy,  when  presently  she  heard  the 

"  Shoot    him !    shoot    him !  "    shouted  horses  of  the  robbers  coming  behind  her 

those  who  rushed  out.     "  He's  got  the  in  the  distance,  slackened  her  pace  and 

money.     Shoot  him !  "  neighed  to  them.     Doubtless  she  felt  in- 

Three  or  four  pistols  responded  to  the  clined  to  have  them  overtake  her ;  for  she 
murderous  demand ;  but  Jere  sped  on,  had  been  a  long  time  without  company 
as  fast  as  his  bare  feet  could  fly,  straight  of  her  own  kind.  Jere,  however,  objected 
to  Daisy  in  her  brush  stable.  The  men  to  any  social  amenities  just  at  that  time ; 
rushed  after  him,  making  a  great  noise  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  let  Daisy 
in  the  dense  underwood,  stumbling  over  have  her  way ;  so  he  urged  her  to  go  fast- 
logs  and  running  against  trees  in  their  er ;  and  much  to  his  terror  she  refused ! 
half-drunken  haste.  Daisy  uttered  a  The  pursuers  were  coming  at  full 
glad  little  murmur  of  welcome  when  Jere  speed,  recklessly  spurring  their  horses, 
darted  to  her  side.  In  a  moment  he  and  Jere  could  hear  them  drawing  closer 
slipped  the  rude  bridle  on  her  head  and  and  closer  behind,  the  galloping  feet  beat- 
led  her  out.  He  heard  his  pursuers  not  ing  a  rapid  tattoo  in  the  heavy  sand  of  the 
far  away  tearing  through  the  bushes.  road. 

All  this  time  poor  little  Nancy  had  been  "  Halt !  "  cried  a  hoarse  voice, 

sitting  like  one  struck  dumb  and  unable  But   Jere   kicked    Daisy's    sides,    and 

to  move.     At  last,  when  the  men  were  all  cried  to  her :  "  Git  erp,  Daisy,  git  erp !  " 

gone,  she  fell  upon  the  body  of  her  un-  Two  or  three  shots  rang  out,  and  the 

conscious  father,  and  lay  there  holding  bullets  came  hissing  along  close  to  Jere's 

his  head  in  her  arms.     She  heard  shout-  head.     At  these  sounds  Daisy  gave  such 

ing  and  shooting  in  the  distance,  but  she  a  spring  that  her  rider  came  near  falling 

did  not  know  of  Jere's  peril  or  what  the  off  her  back,  and  then  she  ran  like  a  deer. 

sounds  meant.  Jere  felt  her  settle  under  him,  and  stretch 

It  was  Daisy's  turn  now  to  show  the  herself  with  long  level  leaps.     The  wind 
stuff  that  she  was  made  of.     Jere,  still  seemed  suddenly  to  blow  a  gale  in  his 
holding   fast   the   little    bag   of    money,  face,   sweeping  his   hair   straight  back- 
mounted    and    rode   away  .through   the  ward, 
wood,  taking  no  particular  direction  at  "  Halt !     Halt !  " 

first,  only  bent  upon  escape  from  the  rob-  Again  the  robbers  fired,  and  again 
bers.  Presently,  however,  he  found  it  Daisy  increased  her  speed.  It  was  like 
difficult  to  proceed,  the  trees  were  so  flying.  Jere  leaned  forward,  lying  al- 
dose together  and  the  underbrush  so  most  flat  along  the  little  mare's  straight 
dense ;  then  he  turned  Daisy's  head  to-  neck,  and  he  gripped  her  sides  desperate- 
ward  the  road  which  led  from  the  ferry  ly  with  his  knees.  On  either  side  of  him 
to  the  distant  town.  His  pursuers  turned  the  trees  seemed  rushing  in  dusky,  wa- 
back  to  the  house  to  get  their  horses,  vering  lines  to  the  rear.  His  pursuers 
They  shrewdly  suspected  that  Jere  were  yelling  and  shooting  far  behind. 
would  strike  out  for  the  highway.  They  Daisy  was  running  away  from  them.  And 
had  heard  him  riding  in  that  direction.  all  this  time  Jere  held  the  little  bag  of 

Then  began  a  wild  race.  The  des-  money  in  one  hand ;  it  now  felt  almost 
peradoes  were  splendidly  mounted,  for  unbearably  heavy  in  his  straining  fingers, 
their  horses  and  saddles  were  the  pick  He  did  not  make  the  least  effort  to  guide 
and  choice  of  the  country,  and  they  were  or  in  any  way  control  Daisy.  She  kept 
reckless  riders  all  of  them.  Jere  had  the  dim  road  better  without  his  help  than 
nearly  a  mile  the  start  when  the  race  she  could  have  done  with  it. 
fairly  opened ;  but  Daisy  did  not  go  very  Thus  they  flew  along  for  many  min- 
fast ;  she  galloped  freely  and  easily  with-  utes,  the  robbers  gradually  losing  ground, 
out  any  urging,  and  Jere  felt  that  her  but  still  desperately  following.  Daisy 
speed  was  sufficient ;  indeed  he  knew  so  began  to  pant  under  the  great  strain,  and 
little  about  horses,  never  having  ridden  Jere  felt  his  nerves  giving  out.  It  seemed 
a  great  deal,  that  he  imagined  she  was  to  him  that  he  must  soon  fall  off.  In- 
going at  a  break-neck  run !  This  was  stinctively,  however,  he  clutched  the  bag 
after  he  had  found  the  public  road,  which  of  money  every  now  and  then  with  a  re- 
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newed  grip  and  tightened  his  knee-pres-  derstand  what  was  going  on,  save  that  it 

sure  against  the  mare's  heaving  sides.  was  a  terrible  fight. 

Then,  suddenly,  reaching  a  sharp  bend  When  it  was  all  over  and  the  robbers  had 

in  the  road,  Daisy  turned;  the  change  was  been  put  in  irons  the  sheriff  questioned 

too  great  for  Jere ;  he  was  flung  off,  and  Jere  and  soon  had  his  whole  story.  The 

he  went  tumbling  headlong  in  the  sand  money  bag  was  found  where  it  had  been 

by  the  roadside,  badly  shaken  up  and  con-  trampled  into  the  sand  by  horses'  feet, 

fused,  but  unhurt.     The  money  bag  took  then   the   whole   party   set   out    for   the 

a  flying  leap  from  his  hand  and  whirled  Jones  cabin.       Nancy  had  managed  to 

away  somewhere  in  the  dark.       At  the  bring  her  father  back  to  consciousness ; 

same  moment  a  band  of  mounted  men  but  he  was  dangerously  hurt,  and  it  was 

from  the  opposite  direction  came  down  a  month  before  he  was  well  again, 

the  road  at  a  fast  gallop.     One  of  them  There  was  a  reward  of  a  thousand  dol- 

caught  Daisy's  bridle  as  she  slowed  her  lars  to  be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons 

speed  at  meeting  them.  who  should  capture  the  leader  of  this 

"Hello,  there!     Who're  you?"  cried  gang  of  marauders,  and  the  sheriff  was 

a  stern  voice,  as  Jere  picked  himself  up  greatly  pleased  to  find  him  in  one  of  his 

and  staggered  into  the  road.  prisoners. 

The  poor  boy  thought  his  time  to  die  "  You've  got  me  at  last,"  said  the  ruf- 

had  surely  come;  but  these  men  were  a  fian,  "  an'  I  s'pose  you'll  get  the  thousan' 

sheriff  and  his  posse  going  on  the  track  dollars ;  but  by  rights  that  plucky  boy 

of  the  very  villains  whose  horses  could  there  orter  have  it.     Ef  't  hadn't  been  for 

at  that  moment  be  heard  coming  in  chase  him  we'd  'a'  got  ole  Jones's  money,  and 

of    Jere.      Breathless,     half-dazed    and  by  this  time  we'd  'a'  been  on  Honey  Is- 

frightened  nearly  to  death,  it  was  quite  land." 

impossible  for  him  to  speak  at  first ;  he  It  was  a  lucky  suggestion.     The  sher- 

presently  managed  in  a  gasping,   half-  iff  felt  the  justice  of  Jere's  claim,  and 

choked  voice  to  make  the  sheriff  under-  when  the  reward  was  paid,  five  hundred 

stand  that  the  robbers  were  almost  in  dollars  of  it  were  given  to  him.       This 

sight.  enabled  Mr.  Jones  to  buy  a  good  farm  up 

In  the  next  three  minutes  law  fully  as-  in  the  hill  country,  where  he  lived  happily 

serted  and  enforced  its  superiority  over  for   many   years.     The  only  thing  that 

criminal  disorder.     There  was  a  sharp  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  new  life  of  Jere 

fight,  followed  by  a  determined  hand-to-  and  Nancy  was  having  to  give  up  Daisy, 

hand  struggle,  and  then  the  robbers,  three  Her  true  owner,  of  whom  she  had  been 

of  them  badly  wounded,  were  taken  and  stolen,  came  and  took  her  away.  True,  he 

handcuffed.     Jere  looked  on  during  the  left  a  liberal  reward  in  Jere's  hands ;  but 

fierce   contest ;   he   could   dimly   see  the  money  could  not  quite  compensate  the 

horses  and  men  all  mixed  together  in  a  loss  of  the  sprightly  and  faithful  little 

close  huddle ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  un-  mare. 


The  Cross  of  Christ. 

FOR  GOOD  FRIDAY. 
By  William  E.   Barton. 

ONCE  the  badge  of  shame,  all  gory  Scepter,  crown  and  badge  of  power 

Stood  the  cross  on  Calvary's  hight ;  At  its  foot  all  humbly  lie  ; 

Now  the  emblem  of  Christ's  glory,  Taper  spire  and  lofty  tower 

See  it  bathed  in  heaven's  own  light!  Hold  that  glorious  emblem  high  ! 

Cross  of  Christ,  before  thee  kneeling, 

Peace  and  pardon  seek  we' here  ; 
God's  own  love  to  us  revealing, 

Bring  to  us  the  Savior  near  ! 

Oak  Park,  III. 


A  Theory   of    Poetry 

By  Henry  Timrod. 
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PART  I. 

[Henry  Timrod,  born  in  1829  and  passing  away  in  1867,  achieved  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  representative 
poet  of  the  ante-bellum  South.  This  is  not  saying  that  his  poetry  in  the  mass  compares  with  Sidney  Lanicrs  in  poetic 
essence  or  melodic  quality  ;  but  that  it  more  accurately  and  more  intensely  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  Southern  people  in 
its  martial  lyrics,  and  in  its  love-lays  the  exquisite  sentiment  of  the  Southern  people  toward  woman.  It  also -and  this 
is  unique  in  Southern  literature — shows  a  marked  leaning  toward  broadly  religious  or  spiritual  musing;  that  is,  one 
finds  a  vital  vein  of  delicate  didacticism  running  through  much  of  it.  Perhaps  this  fact  explains  why  Whittier,  so  antip- 
odal in  his  political  attitude  to  Timrod,  nevertheless  warmly  admired  and  praised  with  unwonted  lavishness  in  the 
early  seventies  this  then  obscure  Southern  singer.  Timrod's  general  gentleness  and  charming  spontaneity  in  melody 
were  probably  the  qualities  which  evoked  from  Longfellow  the  remark  that  in  Timrod  South  Carolina  had  produced  a 
poet  of  whom  America  as  well  as  his  native  State  had  a  right  to  feel  proud. 

Time,  who  smiles  at  rocket  reputations,  has  recently  lifted  the  veil  of  obscurity  which,  in  a  literary  sense,  overhung 
Timrod's  life,  and  in  the  last  two  years  four  thousand  copies  of  a  fine  complete  edition  of  his  poems  have  been  sold  by 
the  Timrod  Memorial  Association,  a  chartered  institution  of  South  Carolina,  which  has  devoted  the  profits  to  the  exe- 
cution of  a  bust  of  the  poet  by  Valentine,  a  Virginia  sculptor  of  much  note.  On  the  first  of  May  that  bust  will  be  un- 
veiled and  publicly  dedicated  with  fitting  ceremonies  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  a  memorial  of  the  assured  position  her 
poet  has  achieved  in  true  American  literature  and  of  the  lasting  luster  his  quiet,  humble  work  has  conferred  upon  her 
fame. 

The  art-creed  of  a  man  like  Timrod  must  be  intensely  interesting  to  all  who  have  enjoyed  his  writings,  and  of 
practical  benefit  especially  to  all  students  of  literary  values.  Hence  it  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  The  Inde 
pendent  becomes  the  first  medium  of  communicating  to  the  world  the  theory  of  poetry  which  Timrod  evolved  and 
endeavored,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  exemplify  in  his  works.  This  essay  was  delivered  by  him  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  in 
1863,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Soldiers'  Hospital,  and  is  reproduced  here  and  in  succeeding  issues  substantially  as  it  was 
spoken,  the  only  excisions  being  those  of  several  sentences  connected  solely  with  the  occasion  and  the  only  changes 
and  additions  being  those  made  in  places  where  a  conjunctive  or  clarifying  word  appeared  to  be  missing  from  the 
text,  or  where  a  line,  perhaps  in  hasty  writing  from  memory,  was  absent  from  some  quotation,  or  where  an  error  of 
historical  statement  had  crept  in  ;  as,  for  example,  an  implication  that  Poe,  whose  theory  of  poetry  Timrod  ably  an- 
tagonizes, was  born  in  the  South,  instead  of  being  Boston's  most  distinguished  and  hitherto  unappreciated  son.  A 
true  poet's  prose  is  generally  fine,  and  Timrod's,  thoush  by  no  means  ornate  or  markedly  pictorial,  will  be  found  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  In  his  argument,  however,  some  flaws  can  be  discovered  and  these  will  be  pointed  out  in  brief 
prefatorial  notes  to  the  succeeding  parts  of  this  noteworty  addition  to  the  many  attempts  of  critical  writers  at  formu- 
lating a  theory  of  poetry  that  shall  stand,  in  the  apt  phrase  of  Horace,  totus.  teres,  atque  totundus.  —  W.  A.] 

THERE  have  been  few  poetical  eras  power  and  vivacity  of  their  several  pro- 
without  their  peculiar  theories  of  ductions.  This  definition  was  ably  ad- 
poetry.  But  no  age  was  ever  so  vocated  not  long  ago  in  a  well-known 
rich  in  poetical  creeds  as  the  first  half  of  Southern  periodical  by  one  of  the  most 
the  present  century.  The  expositions  of  acute  of  Southern  writers.  It  would  not 
some  of  these  creeds  are  not  without  be  difficult  to  prove  its  total  inadequacy, 
some  value ;  one  or  two,  indeed,  tho  in-  but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  do  so, 
complete,  are  profound  and  philosoph-  except  so  far  as  the  proof  of  that  inade- 
ical,  but  the  majority  are  utterly  worth-  quacy  may  be  involved  in  the  establish- 
less.  Every  little  poet  "  spins,  toiling  ment  of  a  theory  altogether  opposed  to 
out  his  own  cocoon,"  and  wrapping  him-  it.  I  am  the  less  inclined  to  give  it  a  mi- 
self  snugly  in  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  nute  examination  because,  tho  the  idea 
others,  hopes  to  go  down  thus  warmly  is  an  old  one  and  in  strict  accordance 
protected  to  posterity.  with  the  common  usage  of  the  word  po- 
I  shall  pass  most  of  these  theories  to  etry,  it  has  never  become  popular,  nor 
consider  only  two ;  one  of  which  I  shall  is  it  likely  to  become  so,  as  it  fails  to  sat- 
discuss  at  some  length.  The  first  is  that  isfy  even  those  who,  displeased,  they  do 
definition  of  poetry  which  represents  it  not  know  why,  and  dimly  conscious  of 
simply  as  the  expression  in  verse  of  the  true  faith,  are  yet  unable  to  discover 
thought,  sentiment  or  passion,  and  in  their  undefined  emotions  a  logical  ref- 
which  measures  the  difference  between  utation  of  the  heresy.  The  genuine  lov- 
the  poet  and  versifier  only  by  the  depth,  ers  of  poetry  feel  that  its  essential  char- 
*  Copyright,  1901,  by  w.  a.  Courtenay.  acteristics  underlie  the  various  forms 
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which  it  assumes,  however  dim  and  shad-  poem  the  length  of  "  Paradise  Lost."     I 

owy  those  characteristics  may  seem  to  shall  quote  another  paragraph  and  then 

them,    and    notwithstanding    that    they  proceed  to  show  that  such  acknowledg- 

elude   the   search   like   the   jar   of   gold  ment  leads  to  no  deduction  that  justifies 

which  is  fabled  to  be  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  theory  Poe  has  built  upon  it. 
the  rainbow.  "  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  who  find 

The  second  theory  which  I  desire  to  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  critical  die- 
examine  critically  was  propounded  a  turn,  that  the  '  Paradise  Lost '  is  to  be 
number  of  years  ago  by  the  most  ex-  devoutly  admired  throughout,  with  the 
quisite  poetical  genius  to  which  America  absolute  impossibility  of  maintaining  for 
has  yet  given  birth.  it,  during  perusal,  the  amount  of  enthu- 

Poe  begins  his  disquisition  with  the  siasm  which  the  critical  dictum  would  de- 
dogma  that  a  long  poem  does  not  exist ;  mand.  This  great  work,  in  fact,  is  to  be 
that  the  phrase  "  a  long  poem  "  is  simply  regarded  as  poetical  only  when,  losing 
a  flat  contradiction  in  terms.  He  pro-  sight  of  that  vital  requisite  in  all  works 
ceeds :  "  A  poem  deserves  its  title  only  of  art,  unity,  we  view  it  merely  as  a  se- 
insomuch  as  it  excites  by  elevating  the  ries  of  minor  poems.  If,  to  preserve  its 
soul.  The  value  of  a  poem  is  in  the  ra-  unity,  we  read  it,  as  would  be  necessary, 
tio  of  this  elevating  excitement.  But  all  at  a  single  sitting,  the  result  is  but  a  con- 
excitements  are,  by  a  psychical  necessity,  stant  alternation  of  excitement  and  de- 
transient.  That  degree  of  excitement  pression.  After  a  passage  of  platitude, 
which  would  entitle  a  poem  to  be  called  which  no  critical  prejudgment  can  force 
so  at  all  cannot  be  sustained  throughout  us  to  admire,  there  follows  inevitably  a 
a  composition  of  great  length.  After  the  passage  of  what  we  feel  to  be  true  po- 
lapse  of  half  an  hour  at  the  very  utmost,  etry ;  but  if,  on  completing  the  work,  we 
it  flags,  fails — a  revulsion  ensues — and  read  it  again,  omitting  the  first  book — 
then  the  poem  is  in  effect,  and  in  fact,  no  that  is  to  say,  commencing  with  the  sec- 
longer  such."  ond — we  shall  be  surprised  at  finding  ad- 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  young  mirable  that  which  we  before  con- 
lady  who  pores  over  the  metrical  novels  demned.  It  follows  from  all  this  that  the 
of  Scott  till  midnight  and  wakes  up  the  ultimate  or  absolute  effect  of  even  the 
next  morning  with  her  bright  eyes  best  epic  under  the  sun  is  a  nullity — and 
dimmed  and  a  little  swollen,  or  the  young  this  is  precisely  the  fact." 
poet  who  follows  for  the  first  time  the  Let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
steps  of  Dante  and  his  guide  down  the  even  if  the  argument  I  have  just  read 
spiral  abysses  of  his  imaginary  hell,  prove  all  it  assumes  to  prove,  it  amounts 
could  not  easily  be  induced  to  assent  to  only  to  this :  it  shows,  not  that  a  long 
these  assertions.  The  declaration  made  poem  does  not  exist,  or  may  not  exist,  but 
with  such  cool  metaphysical  dogmatism  that,  if  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
that  "  all  excitements  are,  through  a  long  poem,  its  effect,  except  as  a  series  of 
psychical  necessity,  transient,"  needs  short  poems,  would  be  null  and  void, 
considerable  qualification.  All  violent  This  fact,  however,  if  properly  estab- 
excitements  are,  indeed,  transient ;  but  lished,  would  be  an  almost  sufficient  jus- 
that  moderate  and  chastened  excitement  tification  of  Poe's  theory;  and  I  only 
which  accompanies  the  perusal  of  the  mention  it  by  way  of  causing  it  to  be  re- 
noblest  poetry,  of  such  poetry  as  is  char-  membered  that  the  demonstration  is  not 
acterized  not  by  a  spasmodic  vehemency  quite  so  direct  and  positive  as  appears  at 
and  the  short-lived  power  imparted  by  first  sight,  or  as  it  might,  if  the  author 
excessive  passion,  but  by  a  thoughtful  had  analyzed  the  work  of  which  he 
sublimity  and  the  matured  and  almost  in-  speaks  and  shown  at  what  point  the  first 
exhaustible  strength  of  a  healthy  intel-  poem  ends  and  the  second  begins, 
lect,  may  be  sustained,  and  often  is,  dur-  But  I  deny  boldly  and  without  reser- 
ing  a  much  longer  period  than  the  space  vation  the  truth  of  that  assertion  upon 
of  thirty  minutes.  I  am  willing  to  grant,  which  the  whole  argument  hinges ;  that, 
however,  that  this  excitement  has  also  its  in  order  to  preserve  in  effect  the  unity  of 
limit,  and  that  this  limit  is  too  narrow  to  a  great  poem,  it  should  be  read  through 
permit  the  perusal,  with  any  pleasure,  at  at  a  single  sitting.  And,  to  substan- 
one  sitting,  of  more  than  a  fraction  of  a  tiate  my  denial,  I  shall  not  fear  to  ex- 
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amine  the   effect  of  that  very  poem  to  to  disturb  the  general  harmony  of  its  ef- 

which  Poe  appealed.  I  suppose  then  that  feet.      And    the    thoughtful    reader,    in- 

the    reader    who    takes    up    "  Paradise  stead  of  sitting  down  to  the  study  of  the 

Lost  "  to  begin  its  perusal  is  in  a  spirit  third  book  as  to  a  new  poem,  brings  with 

not  unbecoming  that  divine  production  him   all   the   impressions   of   his   former 

and  with  the  reverence  of  one  who  en-  reading  to  highten  the  color  and  deepen 

ters  on  holy  ground.       He  must   have  the  effect  of  that  which  is  before  him. 

"  docile  thoughts  and  purged  ears."      A  The  continuation  of  the  poem  seems  all 

poem,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  "  justify  the  more  beautiful  because  he  is  familiar 

the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  is  not  to  be  en-  with  the  beginning,   and   necessarily  so 

tered  on  at  any  season ;  and  never,  when  from  the  roundness  and  completeness  of 

our  only  wish  is  to  beguile  a  vacant  mo-  a  structure,  the  parts  of  which  add  alike 

ment.     The  time    and    even    the    place  to  the  strength  and  grace  of  the  whole 

should   be   in   harmony   with   the   lofty  and  of  each  other.     It  has  been  correctly 

theme.      Charles   Lamb,   in   a   spirit   of  remarked  of  the  extracts  which  go  by 

proper  appreciation,  says  that  Milton  al-  the  name  of    '  The   Beauties   of   Shak- 

most  needs  a  solemn  service  of  music  to  spere  "  that  those  passages  lose  more  by 

be  played  before  we  approach  him.     I  being   torn   from   the   context   than   the 

can  understand  the  earnest  reader  open-  dramas  themselves  would  lose  by  being 

ing  the  book  with  feelings  of  devotion  deprived   of   those   passages    altogether, 

not  much  inferior  to  that  which  inspired  This  is  true  also,  tho  doubtless  not  to  so 

the  great  bard  himself  in  his  sublime  in-  great  an  extent,  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and 

vocation  to  the  third  person  of  the  Trin-  it  could  not  be  true   if  each  book  or  part 

ity:  of  a  book,  when  considered  merely  por- 

"  And  chiefly  thou,  O  Spirit  that  dost  prefer  tions  of  a  series  of  poems,  could  so 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure,  strongly  affect  us  as  they  do  when  re- 
Assist  me,  for  thou  know'st,  thou  from  the  first  garded  as  the  fractions  of  a  harmonious 
Wast  present  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread,  whole  For  instance  the  situation  of 
Dove-like,  sat'st  brooding  o'er  the  vast  abyss  ,11  ■  •  i-»  j-  ■  1  1 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant;  what  in  me  is  dark  the  haPPy  Pair  m  Paradise  is  rendered  a 
Illumine ;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support ;  thousand  times  more  pathetic  than  it 
That  to  the  hight  of  this  great  argument,  would     have     been     otherwise     by     our 

i™daIustffyrtthEetewrays  o"  o^an  I  -  k»owledPf  of  *?  P™er  of  the  tempter 

who  is  plotting  their  destruction  without ; 

I  affirm  that  he  who  takes  up  "  Para-  and  of  that  power  we  could  have  no  ade- 

dise  Lost "  in  this  spirit  will  lay  it  down  quate  conception   if  we  had  not  seen  the 

at  the  completion  of  the  first ;  or  if,  as  is  mighty  Arch-demon,   his   form  not   yet 

not  unlikely,   he   should  have  been  be-  deprived  of  all  its  original  brightness,  his 

guiled  further,  at  the  completion  of  the  face  intrenched  with  the  deep  scars  of 

second  book,  not  simply  with  ari  impres-  thunder,  treading  in  unconquerable  forti- 

sion  of  satisfaction,  or  still  less  of  satia-  tude  the  burning  marl ;  or,  if  we  had  not 

tion,  but  in  a  state  of  mind  in  which  awe  beheld   him   in   the  mighty   council   as- 

and   delight  are  blended  together  in   a  sembled  under  the  roof  of  Pandemonium, 

deep,  tho  sober,  rapture.     I  say,  too,  that  opening    in    haughty    pre-eminence    of 

upon  resuming  the  book  at  some  future  courage  and  hatred  the  bold  adventure  of 

time,  if  he  come  to  it  with  the  same  rev-  scouting  with  hostile  purpose  the  uni- 

erential  precautions,  and  not  as  one  who  verse  of  God  Omnipotent ;  if  we  had  not 

must  finish  a  book  to-night  simply  be-  followed  him  in  his  dusky  flight  through 

cause  he  began  it  yesterday,  there  will  hell   and  his  encounter  with  the  grim, 

occur  no   such   utter   disconnection   be-  tho  kingly,  Shadow;  in  his  painful  voy- 

tween  his  perusal  of  the  first  and  his  pe-  age  through  Chaos,  and  his  meeting,  in 

rusal  of  the  second  part  of  the  poem  as  which  the  mean,  but  profound,  subtlety 

will  produce  an  effect  at  all  similar  to  of  his  genius  is  brought  distinctly  into 

that  which  is  produced  by  the  perusal  of  action,  with  the  Archangel  Uriel ;  and  so 

two  distinct  poems.     I  say  that  no  hiatus  on,  down  to  the  moment  when  he  alights 

of  platitude,  whether  real  or  the  result  of  upon  the  summit  of  Niphates  and  turns 

mere  jaded  attention,  is  sufficient  so  to  to  reproach  the  Sun  and  blaspheme  the 

separate  two  parts  of  an  artistically  con-  Creator;  in  fine,  if  we  had  not  from  all 

structed  poem,  like  "  Paradise  Lost,"  as  these  sources  derived  an  indelible  impres- 
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sion  of  the  cunning,  the  ferocity,  the  in- 
domitable pride  and  daring  recklessness 
of  his  character. 

Again,  the  fate  of  the  guilty,  but  re- 
pentant, lovers  touches  us  infinitely  more 
deeply  because  we  have  been  made  fa- 
miliar with  the  beauty  of  the  home  from 
which  their  sin  had  expelled  them,  that 
vast  garden,  which,  with  the  eternal 
bloom  of  forests,  abounds  with  fruits 
more  precious  than  those  of  the  Hesper- 
ides,  amid  undulations  of  hill  and  val- 
ley, with  grottoes,  fountains  and  crisped 
brooks,  "  rolling  on  Orient  pearl  and 
sands  of  gold,"  and  feeding  with  nectar 
"  Flowers  of  all  hues  and  without  thorn 
the  rose;"  a  garden  which  with  all  this 
variety  seemed  almost  as  extensive  as  a 
kingdom,  and  yet  is  compact  enough  to 
occupy  only  the  champaign-head  of  a 
steep  and  imperious  wilderness  that  sur- 
rounds it  as  with  a  protecting  wall.  But, 
of  course,  that  which  affects  us  most  pro- 
foundly, and  that  which  the  poet  meant 
to  affect  us  most  profoundly,  is  not  the 
loss  of  Eden,  but  the  difference  between 
the  primal  condition  of  innocence  from 
which  they  fell  (and  which  is  described 
with  a  softness  and  purity  no  merely 
amatory  poet  has  ever  equaled),  and 
the  state  of  mind  in  which,  after  dismissal 
by  the  angel,  they  look  back  to  behold 
the  Eastern  Gate,  "  With  dreadful  faces 
thronged  and  fiery  arms,"  and  then  turn- 
ing, with  the  world  before  them,  but  with 
slow  and  wandering  steps : 

"  Through  Eden  take  their  solitary  way." 

I  might  go  on  and  by  minuter  exam- 
ination show  still  subtler  connections  be- 
tween the  several  parts  of  the  poem,  but 
it  is  not  necessary.  I  am  satisfied  to  re- 
affirm my  position  that  every  portion  of 
"  Paradise  Lost "  is  bound  together  by 
the  closest  relations,  each  helping  to  give 
force  to  all ;  and,  just  as  the  light  about 
us  is  not  produced  solely  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  but  is  composed  of  millions  of 
atmospherical  and  other  reflections,  so  the 
ultimate  and  aggregate  effect  of  this 
truly  great  creation  is  made  up  of  the  in- 
numerable lights  and  cross-lights  that 
each  book  sheds  upon  the  others.  Hence, 
as  day  by  day,  the  reader,  such  a  reader 
at  least  as  I  have  described,  moves  on- 
ward through  the  varied  beauties  and 
sublimities  of  the  poem,  its  grand  pur- 
port and  harmonious  proportions  become 


more  and  more  clearly  apparent;  it  is 
"  vastness  which  grows,  but  grows  to 
harmonize,  all  musical  in  its  immensi- 
ties ;  "  and  when,  at  the  conclusion,  he 
lays  the  book  reverently  aside,  he  does 
this  with  the  feelings,  not  of  one  who 
has  passed  through  a  series  of  noble, 
transient  excitements,  but  rather  of  one 
whose  spirit,  filled  with  a  lung  train  of 
lofty  thought  and  unsurpassable  imagery, 
has  expanded  almost  to  the  size  of  that 
which  it  has  been  contemplating.  To 
such  a  reader  it  would  not  seem  too  much 
to  inscribe  on  the  title  page  of  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  as  an  invitation  to  all  those  yet 
unacquainted  with  it,  the  fine  stanza  ap- 
plied by  a  later  bard  to  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  earthly  temples  : 

"  Enter  !  Its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not 
And  why  ?  It  is  not  lessened  ;  but  thy  mind, 

Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 

Thy  hopes  of  immortality  ;  and  thou 

Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined, 

See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 

His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow." 

I  shall  not  notice  the  sarcasms  which 
Poe  directs  against  those  who  measure 
the  merit  of  a  book  by  its  length,  since  I 
have  said  nothing  from  which  it  could 
be  inferred  that  I  regard  mere  size  as  a 
criterion  of  excellence.  It  is  one  thing 
to  say  that  a  poem  of  twelve  books  may 
be  good,  and  another  thing  to  say  that 
a  poem  is  good  because  it  contains  twelve 
books.  I  am  not  going  to  deny,  how- 
ever, that  a  poem  may  be  so  extended  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  operat- 
ing on  our  feelings  with  unity  of  effect ; 
witness  the  "  Faery  Queen."  Yet,  it 
now  should  be  observed,  in  justice  to 
Spenser,  that  his  production  is,  in  fact, 
what  Poe  maintains  the  epic  of  Milton  to 
be,  a  succession  of  poems — having  no 
real  connection  with  each  other.  Per- 
haps the  same  may  be  said  of  "  The 
Iliad "  of  Homer.  I  do  not  refer  to 
"  The  Columbiad,"  because,  if  that  pon- 
derous production  could  be  crushed  into 
a  space  no  bigger  than  that  occupied  by 
an  epigram,  not  a  drop  of  genuine  po- 
etry could  be  forced  from  it.  If  I 
should  be  asked  to  fix  a  limit  beyond 
which  a  poem  should  not  be  extended,  I 
can  only  answer  that  this  must  be  left  to 
the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  poet,  based 
upon  a  careful  and  appreciative  study  of 
the  few  great  masters.       The  ordeal  of 
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criticism   will   settle  afterward   how   far  this  principle  I  have  always  considered 

unity  has  been  preserved  or  violated.  In  "  The  Divine  Comedy  "  of  Dante  in  its 

general,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  progress    through    hell,    purgatory    and 

plot  of  a  poem  should  be  so  compact  as  heaven  as  three  distinct  poems. 

not  to  involve  scenes  and  subjects  of  too  cr     u  i-       j  \ 

,,-.,  A  J  £  (lo  be  continued.) 

great  diversity.       As  a  consequence  of  J 


The    Philosophy  of    Colonization. 

By  Poultney  Bigelow,   M.A.,   F.R.G.S., 

Author  of  a  "  History  of  the  German  Struggle  for  Liberty,"  "White  Man's  Africa,"  Etc. 

THE  last  four  centuries  have  piled  To-day  we  often  hear  the  meaningless 

up    for    our    benefit    an    accumu-  maxim  that  "  trade  follows  the  flag,"  a 

lation  of  experience  in  the  colonial  maxim  which  has    dazzled    continental 

field  that  should  now  be  turned  to  good  Europe  and   spurred    Germany    on    to 

account.     Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Dutch,  enormous    pecuniary    sacrifices    for   the 

French  and  finally  Imperial  Germany,  all  purpose  of  planting  her  flag  in  far  away 

have  helped  in  the  solution  of  problems  islands.     But  German  trade  has  not  fol- 

which  must  for  some  time  engage  the  lowed  the  German  flag  in  the  past,  nor 

serious  attention  of  statesmen.     England  does  it  to-day ;  on  the  contrary  it  follows 

herself  has  committed  in  times  past  nearly  that  of  England  and  the  United  States, 

all  the  follies  which  have  destroyed  other  ana  will  continue  to  follow  them  so  long 

nations,  but,  fortunately  for  us,  her  peo-  as  the  German  merchant  finds  our  trade 

pie  have  known  how  to  repair  the  blun-  more   profitable   than   that   of   countries 

ders  of  government  more  rapidly  than  dominated  by  the  Black  Eagle.     German 

government   could   appreciate    the   mis-  trade  and  German  shipping  were  built 

chief  that  was  being  done.  up  to  splendid  proportions  before  Ger- 

One  by  one  colonial  doctrines  based  many  had  a  single  colony,  and  it  is  worth 
upon  theological  and  political  ignorance  noting  that  the  craze  for  colonies  has 
have  given  way  to  more  liberal  ones,  arisen  not  from  the  sober  merchants  of 
until  to-day,  at  least  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  but  from  mili- 
world,  colonies  are  not  merely  permitted  tary,  official  and  high  social  circles  with- 
but  urged  to  exercise  self-government  out  any  practical  knowledge  in  the  mat- 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  ter.     The    great    steamship    lines    from 

The  present  condition  of  some  nations,  Germany    to    New    York   naturally    re- 

however,    as,    for    instance,    France    or  joice  in  the  prospect  of  heavy  subsidies 

Germany,   produces   an   official   attitude  no  matter  for  what  object;  but  no  gov- 

toward  colonies  which  we  should  care-  ernment   subsidies   can  outweigh   for  a 

fully  avoid,  for  it  leads  back  to  those  moment   the    solid    advantages    arising 

errors   which  undermined   the   strength  from  free  intercourse  with  ports  like  New 

of  Spain.  York  and  Boston,  the  River  Platte  and 

The  Bismarckian  school  of  statesman-  Hong  Kong.  The  German  Government 
ship  is  strong  in  more  countries  than  can  by  a  heavy  subsidy  produce  a  steam- 
Germany  ;  it  is  a  dangerous  school  from  ship  line  between  Kiao-Chow  and  Shang- 
which  to  graduate  colonial  administra-  hai,  but  the  German  taxpayer  must  make 
tors,  for  in  it  is  taught  the  doctrine  that  up  to  the  owners  of  that  line  what  they 
physical  force  is  the  dominating  factor  lose  by  embarking  in  an  enterprise  de- 
in  national  development.  Bismarck  void  of  legitimate  freight  returns, 
never  moved  without  a  sabre  in  one  hand  "  Trade  follows  the  flag  "  is  one  of  those 
— even  in  the  peaceful  halls  devoted  to  half  truths  calculated  to  do  much  mis- 
legislation  his  appearance  was  always  chief.  It  suggests  the  plausible  idea  that 
made  in  the  uniform  of  a  soldier — his  we  buy  our  goods  on  sentimental  and  not 
idea  of  good  government  was  the  tidi-  business  principles.  In  real  life  we  do 
ness  and  dead  monotony  of  the  barrack-  no  such  thing.  We  do  not  buy  our 
yard.  groceries  from  the  shop  nearest  to  us 
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if  there  is  one  further  off  which  gives        That  Germans  to-day  maintain  to  New 

us  better  value  for  our  money.     We  do  York  two  splendid  lines  of  mail  steamers 

not  cross  the  ocean  in  the  ships  of  our  is  not  because  the  German  Government 

own  nationality  if  there  are  others  who  supports  them,  but  that  in  America  are 

do  the  service  as  well  and  for  less  money,  some  ten  millions  of  citizens  German  by 

German  ships  leave   New  York  loaded  birth  or  parentage.     These  are  the  people 

with  American  passengers  and  they  re-  who  help  in  the  development  of  the  Ger- 

turn  from  Australia  and    Hong    Kong  man       Empire — American       citizens — a 

crowded  with  British.     If  trade  follows  large  proportion  of  whom  have  left  their 

the  flag,  passenger  trade  would  be  the  country   with   anger   in   their   hearts   at 

first  to  prove  it,  but  it  does  not.     On  the  the    intolerance    of    the    administration, 

contrary,  other  things  being  equal,  Eng-  but  who  yet  are  drawn   by   irresistible 

lish  and  Americans  show  unmistakably  inclination  to  think  as  Germans  when- 

that  they  patronize  steamship  lines  with  ever  sentiment  is  involved, 
something  of  the  impartiality  with  which        Every  year  thousands  upon  thousands 

they  purchase  wines  or  groceries.  of    Germans    who    have    prospered    in 

Many  of  the  most  intelligent,  indus-  America  go  abroad  to  spend  the  summer, 

trious     and     enterprising     nations     of  and  naturally   Germany  is  the  country 

Europe  who  send  forth  a  steady  annual  where  they  are  apt  to  spend  most  of  their 

stream   of   emigrants    have   no   flag   to  time    and    money.     This    alone    should 

follow — in  the   German   sense — but  are  make  Germany  lenient  toward  her  for- 

daily  enriching  themselves,  the  land  in  mer  children.     But  more  than  that,  these 

which   they   settle   and   also   the   homes  Germans  are  apt  to  place  orders  for  goods 

they  have  left.     They  look  out  upon  the  among  the  people  that  they  know   and 

world  through  no  eyes  of  prejudice;  they  like;  and  thus,  other  things  being  equal, 

select  the  scene  of  their  activity  with  a  the   manufacturers   of   Leipzig,    Crefeld 

single  eye  to  their  own  personal  require-  and    Berlin    get   a   large    proportion    of 

ments,  and  they  prosper  without  the  as-  commissions  which  under  other  circum- 

sistance  of  their  home  administration.  stances  might  have  gone  to  England  or 

Norway    grows    daily    stronger    and  France, 
richer ;  she  has  no  colony  worth  mention-        So  much  for  sentiment  in  colonization 

ing,  yet  sends  forth  annually  a  strong  — but  there  is  no  room  for  any  notion 

percentage   of   her   vigorous   people   to  that  "  trade  follows  the  flag." 
the  United  States,  and  elsewhere.     Bis-        Germany  to-day  reaps  a  rich  harvest 

marckian  politicians,  after  the  fashion  of  from    the   trade    with    America,    thanks 

"  protectionists  "    the    world    over,    are  in  a  large  measure  to  colonists  who  have 

capable  of  seeing  and  counting  the  men  settled  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  be- 

who  leave  a  country,  but  they  are  not  cause   they   could   not   find    what    they 

able  to  appreciate  the  indirect  advantages  wanted  at  home. 

which   compensate   for    this    temporary        So  long  as  official   Germany  permits 

loss.     The  German  official    can    under-  German  Americans  to  return  and  enjoy 

stand  why  his  fellow  subjects  would  slip  themselves   in  the   "  Fatherland  "   with- 

away  to  another  country,  but  he  cannot  out  too  much  police  inquisition,  she  will 

appreciate  the  fact  that  such  a  one,  wher-  reap  a  steadily  increasing  harvest  from 

ever  he  may  settle,  whether  in  New  York  this    source  ;    and,    little   by   little,    even 

or  in   Australia,   remains   a   German   in  officials  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  emi- 

blood   and   breeding  if  not   in   political  grants  to  other  colonies  are  not  a  dead 

sympathies.      German     emigrants     may  loss  to  the  mother  country,  as  has  so  of- 

hate  German  officialism,  and  cheerfully  ten  been  preached  by  Bismarckian  politi- 

renounce  all  political   allegiance  to  the  cians. 

land  of  their  birth;    but,    nevertheless,        On  the  other  hand  there  is  great  ad- 

they  and  their  children  and  their  chil-  vantage  to  the  white  race  in  colonizing 

dren's  children  will  cherish  a  pride  in  the  the  world  on  a  more  cosmopolitan  plan 

past  history  of  their  race ;  will  cultivate  than  merely  by  a  colonial  replica  of  the 

good  relations  with  those  of  their  own  mother  country.     Europe,  through  cen- 

nation ;  and    when  their  turn  comes  to  tnries  of  warfare,  religious  intolerance 

travel  their  mind  will  turn  instinctively  to  and  political  narrowmindedness,  has  pro- 

an  ancestral  home  in  the  "  Fatherland."  duced    barriers    between    nations.     The 
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administrative  organs  of  different  Euro-  and  misrule.  The  colonist  who  settles 
pean  countries  print  perpetually  the  under  his  own  flag  and  sees  only  those 
grossest  lies  about  their  neighbors  for  of  his  own  way  of  thinking  gains  some- 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  false  patriotism  thing  of  breadth  and  political  experience, 
which  delights  in  conceiving  all  other  but  he  who  benefits  most  is  one  who 
nations  as  bad.  emerges  from  the  poisonous  atmosphere 
Colonists  do  not  know  the  narrow  of  international  recrimination,  and  in  the 
nationalism  that  rages  in  the  home  coun-  course  of  a  few  days'  steaming  emerges 
tries.  The  German,  French  and  English  in  a  community  where  men  of  all  nations 
merchants  of  Hong  Kong,  Cape  Town  are  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the 
or  New  York  smile  at  the  bundle  of  lies  task  of  subduing  nature,  governing  na- 
which  their  home  papers  circulate.  They  tive  races,  carrying  on  commerce,  de- 
know  one  another,  and  that  is  enough,  veloping  the  resources  of  the  earth. 
In  India  the  German  merchant  admires  These  are  the  people  who  profit  most 
the  magnanimity  of  the  British  who  as  by  the  precious  lesson  of  colonization ; 
conquerors  of  that  Empire  have  never-  these  are  the  ones  who  should  be  en- 
theless  treated  the  people  with  a  measure  couraged  by  the  home  government ;  these 
of  good  government  amazing  in  its  ex-  are  the  true  missionaries,  the  men  who 
tent  and  efficacy.  Such  a  merchant  can-  smooth  away  race  friction,  who  cast 
not  but  be  shocked  when  the  Berlin  press  aside  national  spites,  who  pave  the  way 
comments  upon  an  Indian  famine  as  an  for  the  millennium  of  free-trade,  good 
event  brought  about  by  British  cruelty  will  among  nations. 

London,   England. 


The  Naval  Reward  Muddle. 

By  Park  Benjamin. 

NEARLY  three  years  after  the  event,  ly  on  seniority — each  man  in  turn  step- 
their  grateful  country,  under  the  ping  into  the  shoes  of  the  individual  next 
guise  of  bestowing  "  rewards  "  above  him.  Flow  of  promotion  is  kept 
upon  its  naval  officers  for  special  gallan-  up  by  deaths,  retirements,  resignations 
try  in  the  Spanish  War,  has  now  evolved  and  dismissals.  Back  in  1861  a  law  was 
one  of  the  most  complicated  muddles  enacted  providing  that  any  officer  for  es- 
that  has  ever  been  inflicted  on  that  long-  pecial  gallantry  might  be  rewarded  by 
suffering  collection  of  web-footed  Jobs,  promotion  over  the  heads  of  not  more 
If  the  whole  performance  were  not  than  thirty  of  his  seniors, 
fraught  with  grave  injustice  it  would  be  After  the  Spanish  War  broke  out  it 
a  contribution  to  the  gayety  of  nations,  was  at  last  officially  perceived  that  as  a 
If  its  apparent  consequences  satisfied  logical  necessity  no  one  could  be  thus  ad- 
anybody  it  might  perhaps  be  accepted  vanced  in  numbers  without  degrading  in 
as  a  facile  solution  which  does  not  solve  exactly  corresponding  degree  the  indi- 
and  so  be  dismissed.  But  as  the  bene-  viduals  over  whom  he  jumped.  One  of 
ficiaries  themselves  are  expressing  their  the  shining  results  of  this  was  the  pros- 
sentiments  in  terms  ranging  all  the  way  pective  visitation  upon  several  officers 
from  weary  disgust  to  language  which  (who  had  rendered  service  of  the  most 
exhausts  the  fecund  vocabulary  of  briny  arduous  kind,  but  who  had  not  had  the 
objurgation,  their  fellow  citizens  .  may  good  fortune  to  take  part  in  either  the 
perhaps  like  to  try  to  understand  some-  Manila  or  the  Santiago  fight)  of  a  pen- 
thing  about  it.  alty  identical  in  kind  and  as  great  in  ex- 
Trie  military  officers  of  the  navy — un-  tent  as  would  have  been  imposed  on  them 
like  the  members  of  any  other  organiza-  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  had 
tion  on  earth — are  arranged  in  a  straight  they  been  guilty  of  a  serious  offense.  To 
line  from  admiral  down  to  the  junior  en-  make  matters  still  worse,  a  curious  game 
sign.       Their   promotion    depends   sole-  of  leap  frog  was  instituted.     People  who 
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after  gallantry  at  Manila  were  caused  to 
jump  over  others  were  themselves 
jumped  over  by  the  people  who  had  been 
gallant  at  Santiago.  So  that  the  natural 
inference  was  that  the  longer  one  put  off 
his  gallant  performance,  the  more  he 
would  get  for  it,  and  that  the  earlier  the 
achievement,  the  more  likely  it  was  that 
his  reward  therefor  would  afterward  be 
taken  away  from  him. 

Finally  the  whole  business  was  plunged 
into  confusion  by  the  wretched  so-called 
Sampson-Schley  controversy.  Some  of 
the  promotions  for  the  Manila  battle  had 
already  been  confirmed,  but  all  the  oth- 
ers— save  one — were  held  up. 

Meanwhile  the  Navy  Department  had 
its  assorted  minds  buckled  down  to  help- 
ing Congress  in  the  task  of  solution.  If 
there  is  any  one  thing  that  distinguishes 
this  Navy  Department  from  its  prede- 
cessors it  is  its  insatiate  desire  to  govern 
the  navy  by  boards,  which  is  another 
name  for  debating  societies.  For  just 
what  a  debating  society  can  do  in  a  mili- 
tary way  see  Lord  Macaulay's  story  of 
the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Argyle.  Of 
course,  we  have  not  nowadays  the  "  self- 
complacent  stupidity  with  which  the 
Scottish  emigrants  insisted  on  organiz- 
ing an  army  as  if  they  had  been  organiz- 
ing a  commonwealth ;  "  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  forget  that  we  attempted  to 
run  the  navy  sixty  years  ago  by  means 
of  a  Navy  Board  and  others,  and  that 
the  failure  then  was  dismal  and  com- 
plete. At  the  present  time  we  have 
boards  galore,  all  alike  in  being  nothing 
but  debating  societies,  and  differing  from 
the  boards  of  the  old  days  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that,  the  German  Empire  then  not 
being  in  existence,  the  ancient  commo- 
dores did  not  add  to  their  other  eccentric- 
ities the  curious  delusion  that  they  re- 
sembled the  "  German  general  staff." 

Thus  it  came  to  be  decided  through 
various  symposia  in  the  "  boards  "  and 
in  Congress  that  altho  an  officer  should 
continue  to  be  promoted  as  hitherto  by 
advancement  in  numbers,  nevertheless 
he  should  not  thereby  be  permitted  to  de- 
grade anybody.  In  other  words,  he  be- 
comes an  "  extra  number ;  "  something 
like  the  woman  who  always  insists  on 
posting  herself  alongside  of  and  near  the 
head  of  a  long  line  of  men  waiting  to  get 
tickets  and  poking  her  money  through 
the  window  simultaneously  with  some  in- 


dividual too  polite  or  too  weak  to  resist 
her. 

When  the  learned  Judge-Advocate- 
General  of  the  Navy  is  doubtful  about 
the  possible  consequence  of  this  state  of 
affairs,  reverence  on  the  part  of  the  out- 
sider is  the  obvious  substitute  for  com- 
prehension. But  one  result  is  clear,  and 
that  is  that  when  one  person  is  promoted 
to  an  extra  number  for  gallantry,  every- 
body else  in  the  entire  list  below  him 
goes  up  one  number ;  and  that  when  two 
people  are  so  promoted,  all  of  their  ju- 
niors similarly  go  up  two  numbers,  and 
when  some  forty  people  are  advanced 
(which  is  about  the  present  situation) 
much  joy  reigns  among  the  youngsters, 
for  up  they  go,  not  for  having  done  any- 
thing in  particular,  but  just  because  they 
are  at  the  bottom.  More  singular  yet,  the 
lowest  undeserving  youngster  thus  ad- 
vanced forty  numbers  gets  not  only  a  far 
bigger  reward  than  any  of  his  highly 
meritorious  seniors,  but  one  which  is 
twenty-five  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
maximum  which  the  law  allows  to  any- 
body.      It  is  confusing. 

Of  course  it  all  falls  afoul  of  the  luck- 
less Personnel  Act.  Everything  does. 
That  beneficent  statute  provides  that 
when  a  given  grade  is  not  reduced  a  cer- 
tain extent  per  year  through  natural 
caues  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals 
therein  to  make  proper  vacancies  may  be 
retired  from  active  service  with  the  rank 
and  three-fourths  of  the  pay  of  the  next 
higher  grade.  The  object  was  to  create 
a  steady  natural  flow  of  promotion.  The 
present  scheme  directly  defeats  this  ob- 
ject wherever  a  reward  is  given  by  ad- 
vancement to  an  extra  number.  The  re- 
tirement of  the  extra  officer  makes  no 
vacancy  in  the  regular  list,  and  because 
this  is  so  his  right  to  voluntary  retire- 
ment is  therefore  lost.  This  brings  to 
light  the  sweet-bitterness  of  this  unusual 
plan. 

The  scheme  also  provides  that  an  of- 
ficer bearing  an  additional  number  shall 
be  promoted  to  higher  rank  with  the  of- 
ficer next  above  him  bearing  a  regular 
number.  But  it  is  shown  that  there  are 
cases  where  three  officers  having  extra 
numbers  come  together.  If  the  law 
means  that  only  the  first  of  these  three 
extra  numbers  goes  up  with  the  regular 
number  next  above,  what  becomes  of  the 
two  others  who  have  no  regular  number 
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then  in  front  of  them?     Nobody  seems  will  do  exceptional  and   unusual  things 

able  at  the  present  time  to  explain  how  involving  great  peril,  if  he  can  as  well 

they  are  ever  going  to  be  lawfully  pro-  avoid  them,  is  not  to  be  presumed.  Such 

moted.  exceptional  acts,  being  often  of  the  high- 

The  more  astonishing  anomalies  are  est  public  necessity,  require — so  long  as 
found  in  the  isolated  rewards.  Naval  human  nature  is  as  it  is — an  incentive, 
Constructor  Hobson,  for  example,  is  ad-  and  an  adequate  one.  Rewards  based 
vanced  in  his  corps  to  rank  with  a  cap-  on  any  other  considerations  than  these 
tain,  the  equivalent  of  about  600  numbers  are  merely  additional  compensation  for 
progress  if  he  were  a  line  officer.  That  services  for  which  the  country  is  already 
looks  like  something  pretty  substantial ;  presumed  sufficiently  to  pay. 
but  it  is  Dead  Sea  fruit.  Naval  con-  The  fatuity  of  any  system  of  rewards 
structors  are  not  paid  according  to  rank,  which  indirectly  recompenses  the  many 
but  according  to  their  length  of  service ;  for  the  achievements  of  the  few  is  as 
and  Mr.  Hobson  therefore  gets  prac-  obvious  as  is  that  of  the  system  which 
tically  no  advance  in  salary,  altho  be-  punishes  some  because  of  the  merits  of 
cause  of  his  new  rank  he  may  be  ordered  others.  To  advance  an  officer  a  few  num- 
to  far  more  responsible  duty.  As  it  is,  bers  in  a  grade  for  gallantry  has,  oddly 
he  has  "  special  duty  "  under  the  Navy  enough,  its  chief  effect  in  making  him 
Department.  Leaving  out  the  absurdity  regret  a  possible  low  average  which  he 
of  putting  so  young  a  man  at  the  head  gained  years  ago  in  some  study  in  the 
of  a  profession  (exceptionally  technical  Naval  Academy,  or  his  possibly  boyish 
and  abstruse  and  requiring  long  experi-  pranks  there  as  a  student;  and  to  con- 
ence  for  proficiency)  solely  because  of  an  elude  that  if  he  had  been  wise  enough  in 
act  of  personal  courage  wholly  unrelated  his  youthful  days  to  improve  the  one  or 
thereto,  what  sort  of  a  reward  is  it  that  refrain  from  the  other  his  position  might 
amounts  either  to  nothing  but  the  empty  have  been  much  higher  than  any  which 
honor  of  wearing  a  captain's  stripes  on  he  can  now  gain  for  no  matter  what  con- 
ceremonial   occasions  or  else  condemns  spicuous  service. 

the  recipient  to  increased  labor  without  Think  of  "  ten  numbers  "  for  such  an 

corresponding  pay?  exploit   as   that   of   Commander   Wain- 

The  bestowal  of  a  captain's  commis-  wright  of  the  "  Gloucester  "  in  the  San- 
sion  in  the  navy  on  Representative  Bou-  tiago  fight.  He  was  graduated  Number 
telle,  of  Maine,  while  ostensibly  a  naval  49  in  his  class  of  eighty  men.  The  chief 
reward,  is  really  one  for  political  service,  factors  which  brought  him  in  that  place 
Like  hundreds  of  other  good  men  he  were  French  and  conduct ;  in  the  first  of 
served  in  a  subordinate  place  in  the  navy  which  he  was  graduated  Number  69,  and 
during  the  Civil  War.  Since  then  he  in  the  second  Number  78.  The  rest  of 
has  been  in  politics,  and  undoubtedly  his  standings  are  amply  sufficient  (if  he 
has  rendered  the  country  services  which  had  written  better  French  exercises  and 
entitled  him  to  great  and  substantial  rec-  not  contrived  to  get  444  demerits  in  his 
ognition.  But  because  the  laws  of  the  second  class  year)  to  have  carried  him 
United  States  make  no  provision  for  re-  far  more  than  ten  numbers  above  his  final 
tired  statesmen  is  that  a  reason  for  be-  position.  So  now  we  learn  that  to  face 
stowing  upon  a  civilian,  by  way  of  be-  two  torpedo  destroyers  both  much  more 
nevolence,  what  the  venerable  heroes  of  powerful  than  your  own  little  wooden 
the  navy  have  earned  as  a  matter  of  yacht  with  her  boilers  and  engines  help- 
right?  Could  no  other  provision  have  lessly  exposed,  and  thrash  them  both  so 
been  made  than  one  which  places  the  men  that  all  the  world  rung  with  applause  is 
resting  after  a  lifetime  of  honorable  not  so  meritorious  an  act  as  is  acquiring 
service  by  obvious  implication  on  a  level  the  art  of  imperfect  French  conversation 
with  recipients  of  charity?  and  carefully  avoiding  getting  reported 

What  a  queer,  perverted  conception  of  for  "  jacket  unbuttoned  at  inspection." 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  a  military  There  is  much  more  to  be  said,  but 
reward  all  this  betokens.  A  State  does  space  fails.  The  crop  of  questions  be- 
not  reward  a  servant  to  benefit  him,  but  ing  asked  is  steadily  increasing.  Why, 
to  benefit  itself.  That  he  will  do  his  duty  for  example,  are  advancements  in  num- 
at  all  times  is  to  be  presumed.     That  he  bers  by  way  of  reward  to  the  officers  of 
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Admiral  Dewey's  fleet  limited  to  cap-  numbers  of  the  naval  cadets  still  on  pro- 
tains,  executive  officers  and  chief  engi-  bation,  in  view  of  the  plain  fact  that  such 
neers  ?  Why,  if  recompense  was  to  de-  a  reward  may  be  neutralized  at  the  com- 
scend  below  the  commanding  officer,  ing  examination  in  the  case  of  any  one 
should  the  line  be  drawn  at  this  particu-  who  does  not  show  adequate  proficiency 
lar  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  ship,  in  his  studies? 

Why  were  the  navigators  excluded  ?  But  enough  has  been  adduced  to  show 
Lieutenant-Commander  Calkins,  for  ex-  the  character  of  the  muddle  which  ex- 
ample, who  guided  the  whole  squadron  ists,  and  how  the  people's  right  and  priv- 
in  safety  through  the  darkness  into  Ma-  ilege  to  reward  as  gallant  and  devoted  a 
nila  Bay,  and  afterward  throughout  the  band  of  men  as  there  is  on  earth  is  being 
entire  fight  ?     Surely  the  positions  of  the  frittered  away. 

navigators  and  the  ordnance  officers,  too,  And  the   remedy?     Well,  one  of  the 

for  that  matter,  were  of  as  great  respon-  Navy  Department  debating  societies  re- 

sibility,  and  of  greater  danger  than  those  cently     in     Washington     has     manfully 

of  the  chief  engineers.     Nor  are  there  struggled  with  a  proposed  issue  of  med- 

instances  wanting  where  men  have  been  als — several  kinds  of  medals.      If  these 

rewarded  merely  because  of  their  rank,  tokens  had  any  special  official  value,  as 

and  not  for  conspicuous  service,   while  a  decoration  is  made  to  possess  both  by 

others  who  have  rendered  very  conspicu-  law  and  custom  abroad,  the  case  might 

ous  service  still  remain  unnoticed.     Per-  be  different.     But  the  man  who  has  the 

haps  special  consideration  is  the  cause  sort  of  bravery  that  leads  him  to  risk  his 

of  the  delay  in  granting  adequate  recog-  life    in    desperate    adventure     lacks    the 

nition  to  Lieutenant  Niblack,  who  cap-  courage  to  advertise  the  fact  by  the  same 

tured  Iloilo,  hoisted  the  flag  there,  po-  means  which  in  this  country  is  also  em- 

liced  the  town,  and  five  hours  later  turned  ployed  to  show  his  superiority  as  a  sharp 

it  over  to  Colonel  Miller  of  the  army,  shooter,  or  his  membership  in  self-con- 

who  got  a  brigadier  generalship  for  the  stituted  order-giving  associations, 

transaction.  No,  the  trouble  cannot  be  cured  by 

What  was  the  theory  of  advancing  in  "  medals."  It  is  merely  one  of  many  in- 
numbers  the  volunteer  officers  who  never  flictions  which  have  escaped  from  that 
were  permanently  arranged  by  seniority,  Pandora's  Box  of  inconsistencies  and 
and  who,  having  now  resigned  or  having  stupidities  known  as  the  "  unmixed  se- 
been  discharged  from  service,  are  at  the  niority  system  of  promotion,"  a  system 
present  time  placidly  looking  after  their  contrary  to  all  law  of  evolutionary  prog- 
clients  or  their  patients  or  their  shops?  ress,  which  provides  for  unnatural  selec- 
No  doubt  they  should  be  rewarded ;  but  tion,  and  which  only  because  of  the  char- 
is  a  reward  which  confers  no  substan-  acter  and  devotion  of  the  men  whom  it 
tial  benefit  whatever,  of  which  most  peo-  governs  has  not  resulted  in  the  survival 
pie  will  never  hear,  and  if  they  do  hear  of"  the  unfittest.  Get  rid  of  that,  and 
of  it  will  not  understand  it,  considered  conspicuous  merit  in  the  navy,  as  every- 
the  best  that  could  be  accorded  to  them  ?  where  else  in  this  world,  will  take  care 

Of  what  advantage  is  the  promotion  in  of  itself,  rewards  and  all. 

New  York  Citv 


Mount    Everett 

By  John  B.   Tabb. 

AS  in  the  furnace  fared  the  holy  feet, 
Unblemished  by  the  sevenfold  fervor,  so, 
Nearest  the  sun,  cold-whitening  in  heat, 
Is  thine  eternal  chastity  of  snow. 

St.  Charles  College,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 


American  Architecture  in   igoi 

By  Sophia  Antoinette  Walker. 


WE  are  at  the  meeting  of  the  ways 
between  two  Expositions,  thost 
at  Chicago  and  Buffalo.  The 
recent  exhibition  of  the  Architectural 
League  of  New  York  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  far-reaching  results  of 
the  first  great  combined  effort  of  Ameri- 
can architects  nine  years  ago,  and  the 
outlook  for  the  other  in  preparation  for 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  to-day. 

Jt  was  evident  there  that  the  fashions 
in  architecture  set  by  the  Chicago  Fair 
have  been  sweepingly,  and  in  certain 
cases  appallingly,  contagious.  The 
Roman  orders,  with  decorative  features 
on  an  enormous  scale,  and  the  French 
school  possess  the  earth,  so  that  one 
looks  in  vain  for  even  a  minor  example 
of  what  is  termed,  according  to  the  point 
of  view,  "  Christian  Architecture "  or 
"  The  Barbarous  Gothic." 

We  get  some  illumination  on  this  ques- 
tion of  scale  on  entering  the  home  of  the 
Architectural  League,  a  building  erected 
about  ten  years  ago  with  delicate,  even 
minute,  decoration.  Beside  it  looms  a  lit- 
tle building,  perhaps  a  hall  for  a  secret 
society,  really  Mr.  George  Gould's  sta- 
ble, of  which  the  scale  of  details  is 
cruelly  dwarfing  to  the  older  building. 

Whether  the  coming  Exposition,  so 
fully-forecast  on  every  hand  in  the  League 
rooms,  will  strike  as  dominant  a  chord 
cannot  be  foretold ;  but  as  we  looked 
about  on  the  evidences  of  time  and  talent 
expended — as,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
grounds  co-ordinating  about  the  central 
axis  buildings,  lakes,  fountains,  stadium, 
statues  and  groves ;  a  brilliant  perspec- 
tive of  the  monumental  bridge  colored 
with  superb  scenic  effect  by  Mr.  Hopkin- 
son  Smith ;  innumerable  views  of  sep- 
arate details  showing  Mr.  C.  Y.  Turner's 
color  schemes  for  exteriors ;  wax  models 
of  basins  with  arrangements  of  formal 
gardens  and  positions  of  groups  of  stat- 
uary and  fountains  by  Carrere  and  Hast- 
ings ;  small  scale  and  full  scale  sculpture, 
etc. — it  was  with  keen  regret  that  this 
beauty  can  be  enduring  in  its  influence 
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only.  It  is  no  hazard  to  venture  that  this 
influence  will  be  in  the  direction  of  col- 
ored exteriors  of  buildings.  The  color 
scheme  is  so  complete  that  they  have 
even  painted  the  bottom  of  the  canal  blue 
to  make  the  lake  water  conform  to  it. 
The  entire  architecture,  though  appro- 
priately joyous,  festive  and  light,  is  or- 
dered and  dignified,  affording  a  strong 
contrast  to  what  an  authority  calls  "  the 
immoral  architecture,  the  wild  orgy  of 
forms,"  of  the  temporary  buildings  in 
Paris.  The  Electric  Tower,  by  that  bril- 
liant designer,  Mr.  John  Galen  Howard, 
of  New  York,  and  the  buildings  by 
Messrs.  Green  and  Wicks,  of  Buffalo, 
call  forth  heartiest  professional  approba- 
tion. 

Much  of  the  sculpture  must  be  seen 
in  place,  thinned  by  atmosphere  or  har- 
monized by  architectural  or  leafy  sur- 
roundings, to  be  appreciated ;  much  of  it 
is  of  no  deep  or  enduring  significance 
except  as  decoration.  For  that  end  many 
replicas  of  antiques  have  been  made  that 
the  $250,000  appropriated  to  sculpture 
may  go  as  far  as  possible.  From  the  fore- 
cast in  New  York  in  the  small  models 
and  apart  from  their  surroundings  we 
look  forward  to  seeing  in  situ  Mr.  Bart- 
lett's  "  Human  Emotions,"  one  of  the 
fountains ;  Mr.  Roth's  "  Chariot  Race  " 
given  in  our  illustration ;  Mr.  Grafley's 
"  Man,"  of  which  the  serious  interest, 
possibly  more  appropriate  to  a  tomb  than 
to  a  fair,  promises  to  give  it  immortality ; 
Mr.  Bitter's  "  Standard  Bearer,"  and  Mr. 
Elwell's  fountains.  The  "  Chariot 
Race  "  runs  the  entire  gamut  from  ar- 
rested action  to  action  the  most  intense. 
Its  modern  feeling  may  unfit  it  for  repro- 
duction on  a  large  scale,  but  it  will  be  ad- 
mirable as  a  small  bronze.  The  inner 
horses,  rounded  as  a  Pentelic  frieze,  the 
outer  ones  tense  as  fire  horses,  the  driver 
strained  like  a  bow,  the  chariot  spinning 
upon  one  wheel — how  unlike  the  massy 
buffaloes  at  rest  by  this  same  Mr.  Roth, 
who  is  making  himself  known  rapidly 
by  excellent  work. 
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To  turn  to  drawings  exhibiting  the 
dominant  influence  of  the  French  school 
and  the  Chicago  Fair,  we  find  a  great 
deal  of  wall  space  given  to  the  new 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  The 
architect,  Mr.  Flagg,  is  versatile,  but  it 
is  hard  to  understand  how  the  designer 
of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  with  its  inter- 
esting sky  line,  could  have  made  such 
deadly  monotonous  exteriors  as  these.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  Government  should  have 
given  out  such  an  important  piece  of 
work  without  competition,  since  it  ap- 
pears to  leave  an  able  architect  without 
adequate  incentive ;  a  double  pity  when  it 


Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument. 

seems  probable  that  the  same  mistake  is 
about  to  be  perpetrated  through  the  se- 
lection of  the  same  architect  by  the 
Academy  alumni  for  the  Naval  Arch  to 
be  erected  at  Battery  Park,  also  without 
competition. 

The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument, 
shown  in  our  illustration  taken  from  the 
plaster  model,  is  now  being  erected  on 
Riverside  Drive.  Being  circular  in  plan 
and  surrounded  by  columns,  it  has  been 
said,  tho  fresh,  original  and  scholarly 
in  treatment,  to  be  a  copy  of  the  temple 
of  Vesta,  and  again,  of  the  Choragic 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  as  if  all  round 
buildings  were  alike,  while  rectangular 


ones  may  still  be  original  in  these  later 
days !  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
is  a  building  which  sacrifices  much  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Roman  pediment  and  col- 
umns in  adapting  the  order  on  an  im- 
mense scale  to  commercial  use — tho 
the  Exchange  itself  will  be  well  lighted 
by  an  entire  front  of  glass  behind  the 
shafts. 

Yale  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  upon 
the  magnificent  Memorial  Hall  shown  in 
the  drawings  of  Messrs.  Carrere  and 
Hastings ;  and  the  competitive  drawings 
for  the  Union  Club  are  evidence  of  the 
growing  taste  for  elegant,  simple  design. 
The  accepted  designs  are  by  Messrs.  Cass 
Gilbert  and  John  Du  Fais.  Incredible 
sums  have  been  spent  recently  upon  club 
houses  in  New  York.  In  this  line  and 
in  commercial  buildings  no  other  spot  in 
the  world  is  so  active. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  when  high  build- 
ings were  treated  as  high  buildings  of 
many  windows  to  light  many  small 
rooms  it  was  called  the  Chicago  idea,, 
while  the  attempt  in  New  York  was 
rather  to  minimize  the  apparent  bulk  by 
grouping  the  windows  of  several  stories 
framed  behind  great  piers.  The  Chicago 
idea  has  conquered  and  it  seems  settled 
in  practice  that  projecting  piers  are  not 
to  obstruct  the  light ;  that  the  lower 
stories,  readily  seen  from  the  sidewalk, 
are  to  be  decorated  upon  a  grand  scale, 
and  that  the  upper  stories,  readily  seen 
from  afar,  especially  in  New  York,  where 
they  are  visible  from  two  rivers,  are  to 
be  studied  for  picturesque  sky  line.  Gen- 
eral construction  being  decided  upon,  the 
question  of  ornament  comes  in  for  com- 
bined consideration,  and  much  is  being 
done  to  obtain  color  contrasts  and  tex- 
ture contrasts,  especially  through  terra 
cottas  and  various  ways  of  dressing 
stone,  as  is  seen  in  the  University 
Club.  Mr.  Bruce  Price,  for  his  stor- 
age warehouse,  accepts  frankly  the  con- 
structional conditions  for  buildings 
which  have  hitherto  had  nothing  better 
to  offer  than  the  castle  or  fortress  type, 
and  makes  them  interesting  through 
masses  of  color.  One  feels  the  truthful 
working  out  of  the  many  small  blocks 
encasing  steel  construction  pierced  by 
many  windows,  and  architects  hail  the 
triumph.  Through  Mr.  Price  steel  con- 
struction is  invading  the  high  places  of 
Japan,  as  he  is  consulting  architect  with 
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Mr.  Tokuma  in  the  palace  for  the  Crown  a  music  room,  rugged  only  in  their  Wag- 
Prince.  It  is  expected  that  steel  will  nerian  names ;  Mr.  Bryson  Burrough's 
prove  especially  resistant  to  earthquake  trade  decorations  for  the  dome  of  a 
shocks,  and  somehow  the  orders  seem  Montreal  daily,  suggesting  something  of 
to  survive  association  with  Japanese  or-  the  great  human  quality  Millet  wrought 
nament  better  than  we  would  have  sup-  into  art,  and  Mr.  J.  Alden  Weir's  car- 
posed.  The  tendency  everywhere  is  toon  of  "  Arcturus,"  fit  to  be  placed  by 
rather  eclectic  in  matters  of  historic  Albrecht  Durer ;  Mr.  Alexander's  "  Blue 
styles,  indicating  greater  self  reliance  in  Bowl,"  a  decorative  panel  quite  at  home 
matters  of  taste.  A  hopeful  sign  of  its  in  this  place  of  Hue  and  effects ;  Mr.  A. 
general  diffusion  is  shown  in  commer-  R.  Willet's  "Peacock  Panel;"  perhaps 
cial  greenhouses  designed  with  pictur-  Mrs.  Dcwing's  embroideries,  no  less  than 
esque  grouping  and  approach  by  Messrs.  Mr.  Blashfield's  cartoon  for  Biltmore, 
Frank  Miles,  Day  and  Brother,  of  Phila-  or  Mr.  Fosdick's  burnt  panel  of  "  The 
delphia.  Lotus  Eaters,"  these  are  quite  worthy  to 

Turning    to    interior    decoration,    the  stand  with  architecture  at  the  beginning 

painting  by   Mr.  Wm.  L.   Harris  gives  of  the  twentieth  century.     If  we  do  not 

the  noble  scheme  of  colors,  perhaps  the  realize  how  rapidly  all  our  ideas  of  art 

finest  in  New  York,  for  the  Church  of  are  being  learned,  we  may  look  upon  the 

the  Paulist  Fathers,  and  a  giant  cartoon  cover  of  "  The   Haberdasher,"  by   Mr. 

by   Mr.   La   Farge   shows   the  scale   on  McKay   and   meditate   upon   the   whole 

which  the  mosaics  are  wrought.    Messrs.  make-up  of  a  trade  review  put  into  an 

Heinigke  and  Bowen  seem  to  design  in  artist's    hand    to    be    remodeled.      The 

cartoons   with    full   sympathy   for   their  architects  have  a  big  "  sphere  of  influ- 

material,  stained  glass.  ence  "  and  their  allied  arts  are  many  and 

Mr.  Herter's  graceful  decorations  for  various. 

New  York. 


Count  Leo  Tolstoy 

{Der  Geist  der  stets  verneinl.} 

WE  have  come  into  the  Dicastery  mulgations  was  printed   in  The  Inde- 

to-day,   good   neighbor,   not  to  pendent.     He  claims  to  announce  to  a 

hear  a  matter  of  money  argued  forgetful  age  the  true  Gospel  of  Christ, 

or  to  decide  a  question  of  legal  rights,  and  the  solemnity  and  undoubted  sincer- 

but  to  judge  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  ity  of  his  appeal  have  startled  many  hear- 

the  age.    It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  we  ers  from  their  apathy.     They  hear  the 

condemned  to  death  the  great  and  wise  very  speech  of  Christ  on  his  lips,  yet  their 

Socrates  because,  as  it  seemed  to  us  then,  hearts  are  only  troubled  by  what  they 

he  spoke  words  of  trouble  and  destruc-  hear  and  no  peace  of  conviction  follows, 

tion  only.     But  sad  repentance  came  to  They  are  torn  by  the  diversity  of  their 

us  for  that  error ;  and  now,  before  we  feelings,  and,  finding  no  flaw  in  the  piti- 

pass  judgment  on  this  new  prophet  of  less  logic  of  the  prophet,  are  ready  often 

the  Bema,  it  behooves  us  to  repeat  once  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  Master  whose 

more  our  solemn  vow  to  vote  as  "  justice  words  he  repeats. 

demands,  heeding  neither  favor  nor  en-  Count  Tolstoy  accepts  without  reser- 

mity ;  "  or,  if  you  care  to  regard  a  more  vation  the  plain  precepts  of  the  Gospel, 

binding  injunction  than  the  oath  of  the  and  demands  our  adherence  to  the  strict 

dicast,  it  behooves  us  to  remember  the  letter  of  the  law.     This  may  be  well,  al- 

words  of  St.  John :  "  Believe  not  every  tho  possibly  it  denotes  something  of  the 

spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  false  logic  of  fanaticism  to  dwell  so  per- 

of  God."  sistently  on  the  one  command,  "  Resist 

Count  Leo  Tolstoy  has  written  much  not  evil."  But  deeper  than  the  commands 

and  spoken  much  on  the  subject  of  reli-  lies  the  spirit  of  Christ;  and  he  who  fol- 

gion,  and  quite  recently  one  of  his  pro-  lows  the  law  of  the  Gospel  without  heed- 
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ing  the  spirit,  wherein  is  he  different  from  song  of  joy  that  runs  like  a  golden  thread 

the    Pharisees    of   the   old    dispensation  through    that    discourse —    Blessed    are 

whom  Christ  so  vehemently  denounced  ?  they  that  mourn ;  for  they  shall  be  com- 

If  you  ask  in  what  respect  Tolstoy  forted.  .  .  .  Rejoice,  and  be  exceed- 
misses  the  heart  of  true  religion  and  of  ing  glad."  Out  of  the  preaching  of 
Christ,  I  would  reply  in  the  words  of  a  fa-  Christ  proceeds  the  wonderful  and  beau- 
mous  French  woman,  "  La  joie  de  V esprit  tiful  lesson  of  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  of 
en  marque  la  force  " — the  joy  of  the  the  lilies  of  the  field  ;  out  of  the  preaching 
spirit  is  the  measure  of  its  force.  It  may  of  Tolstoy  comes  the  loathsome  Powers 
seem  trifling  to  confront  the  solemn  ex-  of  Darkness.  Or,  if  we  look  for  a  more 
hortation  of  a  prophet  with  the  words  of  modern  instance,  we  may  read  the  Fio- 
Ninon  de  l'Enclos,  whose  chief  claim  on  retti  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  than  whom 
our  memory  is  the  scandalous  story  of  no  one  has  trod  nearer  to  the  footsteps  of 
herson,  who  killed  himself  on  discovering  Christ.  The  parables  and  poems  of  St. 
that  he  had  fallen  in  love  unwittingly  Francis  are  all  aglow  with  passionate  joy 
with  his  own  mother ;  and  yet  I  know  not  and  tenderness  and  beauty, 
where  a  saner  criticism  could  be  found  of  I  do  not  mean  that  sorrow  and  denun- 
the  arrogant  dogmatism  of  this  Russian  ciation  are  banished  from  the  teaching  of 
bigot.  There  is  no  joy  in  Tolstoy,  and  Christ.  But  the  sorrow  of  Christ  is  not 
lacking  joy  he  lacks  the  deepest  instinct  the  uncharitable  cry  alone  of  one  whose 
of  religion.  I  know  that  here  and  there  spirit  has  been  wounded  by  seeing  wrong 
a  sentence,  or  even  a  page,  may  be  quoted  and  injustice  in  the  world.  Does  it  need 
from  Tolstoy  that  sounds  as  if  he  had  dis-  a  prophet  to  tell  us  the  times  are  out  of 
covered  joy  in  his  new  faith,  and  I  know  joint?  Nor  is  it  the  anguish  of  a  spirit 
that  he  repeats  volubly  the  glad  tidings  that  has  retreated  bitterly  upon  itself  be- 
that  are  said  to  have  made  the  angels  cause  the  world  does  not  respond  to  his 
sing  as  they  never  sang  before;  but  it  own  personal  demands.  It  is  rather  the 
needs  no  more  than  a  glance  at  the  rigid,  brooding  pity  of  one  who  sees  that  the 
glaring  eyes  of  the  old  man  to  feel  that  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away,  and 
the  soul  within  him  feeds  on  bitter  and  that  rich  and  poor  alike  are  in  the  bond- 
uncharitable  thoughts,  and  it  needs  but  a  age  of  sin.  There  is  in  him  neither  the 
little  familiarity  with  his  later  work  in  rancor  of  class  hatred  nor  the  wail  of 
fiction  to  learn  that  the  ground  of  his  personal  anguish.  The  world  is  dark  to 
spirit  is  bitterness  and  denunciation  and  him  because  it  lies  outside  the  great  and 
despair.  wonderful  radiance  of  the  kingdom  of 

It  is  natural  that  a  writer  of  Tolstoy's  Heaven.  If  I  read  aright  the  fragment- 
gloomy  convictions  should  deny  the  va-  ary  record  of  Christ's  life  it  was  more 
lidity  of  beauty  and  should  call  the  Greeks  filled  with  the  joy  of  spiritual  insight 
ignorant  savages  because  they  believed  in  than  with  the  bitterness  of  earthly  de- 
beauty.     His  own  later  work  shows  an  spair. 

utter  absence  of  the  sense  of  beauty  and  And  this  is  not  the  nature  of  Chris- 
joy.  The  fascination  of  such  a  novel  as  tianity  alone,  but  of  true  faith  wherever 
Resurrection  is  no  different  from  the  found.  We  hear  much  of  the  pessi- 
horrid  fascination  which  impels  a  crowd  mism  of  Buddha,  and  Schopenhauer  is 
to  gaze  at  some  unseemly  disaster  in  our  supposed  to  have  sucked  thence  the 
city  streets.  The  drama  called  Le  Puis-  poison  of  his  philosophy ;  but  in  reality 
sance  des  Tenebres — I  do  not  know  that  the  doctrine  of  Buddha  in  its  pure  form 
it  has  ever  been  translated  into  English —  is  one  of  unspeakable  gladness.  He  dwelt 
is  one  of  the  most  revolting  and  heart-  much  on  the  transitory  nature  of  this 
sickening  productions  of  the  past  cen-  world  and  on  the  misery  of  human  life, 
tury.  The  imagination  of  the  author  has  but  he  dwelt  far  more  on  the  ineffable 
apparently  dwelt  on  unclean  objects  un-  peace  and  joy  of  deliverance.  There  is 
til  it  has  become  crazed  with  a  mingled  the  pessimism  of  one  whose  vision  is 
feeling  toward  them  of  attraction  and  re-  wholly  downward,  and  who  sees  only  the 
pulsion.  bleakness  of  earthly  life ;  there  is  another 

Count  Tolstoy  takes  his  law  of  right-  so-called  pessimism  of  one  whose  vision  is 

eousness  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  ever  upward,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the 

and  that  is  well ;  but  he  has  forgotten  the  world  seems  a  clog  on  his  progress  to- 
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ward  perfect  happiness,  and  such,  if  it  be  him,  I  reckon  him  only  as  one  among 
pessimism  at  all,  is  the  pessimism  of  those  who  deny  and  destroy.  The  soul 
Buddha.  Only  a  reader  familiar  with  the  of  the  Russian  is  like  a  strong  man  who 
Buddhist  books  can  have  any  notion  of  has  lain  long  in  chains  in  the  darkness  of 
the  overwhelming  spirit  of  gladness  and  a  dungeon.  Suddenly  a  beam  of  light 
simple  charity  that  pervades  them.  There  from  the  outer  world  falls  upon  his  eyes, 
is  in  one  of  them  the  story  of  a  prince  waking  him  from  his  lethargy,  and  as 
who  is  converted  and  leaves  the  luxury  suddenly  passes  away.  The  prisoner  is 
of  a  palace  to  join  the  brotherhood ;  and  stirred  to  consider  the  joys  of  freedom 
we  are  told  that  in  the  night  time  the  and  light ;  but,  being  himself  still  in  dark- 
brothers  heard  him  walking  outside  in  ness  and  bondage,  cries  out  in  the  cruel 
the  grove  and  crying  to  himself,  Aho!  anguish  of  despair  and  rends  his  own 
Aho!  for  his  joy  was  so  great  that  he  flesh, 
could  not  sleep.  I  say  boldly  that  Count  Tolstoy  is  not 

In  a  word,  the  sadness  of  true  religion  a  child  of  light,  but  a  child  of  darkness ; 

is  negative,  the  joy  positive.  Faith  is  the  his  speech  is  the  voice  of  "  the  spirit  that 

deliberate  turning  of  the  eye  from  dark-  still  denies."     Faith  is  too  rare  a  mani- 

ness  to  light.     If  the  words  of  the  preach-  festation  in  these  days  that  we  should 

er  close  the  doors  in  our  breasts  and  bring  hearken  to  the  ravings  of  personal  disil- 

to  us  a  contracted  feeling  of  depression,  lusion  and  call  them  the  voice  of  God. 

we  may  know  that  his  denunciation  of  Therefore  I  charge  you,  brother  dicast, 

the  world  is  because  the  world  has  turned  that  in  casting  your  ballot  you  vote  to 

to  ashes  in  his  mouth  and  not  because  he  condemn.      It  behooves  us  to  try  each 

has  attained  to  any  true  vision  of  the  spirit,  for  out  of  your  opinion  and  mine 

peace  of  the  spirit.  grows  the  body  of  future  belief.     In  the 

It  is  because  I  find  no  note  of  spiritual  old  Grecian  courts,  where  it  amuses  us  to 
joy  in  Count  Tolstoy  when  he  speaks  suppose  we  are  sitting,  it  was  the  custom 
from  his  own  heart  and  lays  aside  the  to  give  each  juror  two  ballots,  one  of 
borrowed  jargon  of  Christianity,  it  is  be-  which  was  perforated  and  the  other  not. 
cause  I  find  in  him  only  the  bitterness  of  Into  the  bronze  urn  on  the  table  each 
a  great  and  smitten  soul,  it  is  because  I  juror  deposited  one  of  these  ballots  ac- 
find  in  him  no  charity  or  tenderness,  but  cording  to  his  opinion,  the  tablet  with  the 
only  the  bleakness  of  disillusion,  that  I  hole  being  to  condemn,  the  other  to  ac- 
count him  an  enemy  to  faith  and  not  an  quit.  I  charge  you  that  with  me  you 
upbuilder  of  faith.  La  joie  de  I 'esprit  drop  into  the  urn  of  public  opinion  the 
en  marque  la  force,  and,  finding  no  joy  in  perforated  ballot  of  condemnation. 

Dicast. 


An    Humble    Mission. 

By  Bolton  Hall. 

Author  of  "Even  as  You  and  I,"  "Things  as  They  Are,"  Etc. 

GOD  sent  his  Prophet    to    show    his  mind  high  things  ?  "  and  turned  again  to 

light  to  a  man.     The  man  was  set  the  mire. 

in  his  ways,  and  his  eyes  were        So  the  Prophet  returned  to  God  to  say 

bent  upon  the  earth,  for  he  was  raking  in  that  he  was  wasting  time  on  such  a  man. 

the  mire.    The  Prophet  showed  him  that  God  said,  "  From  eternity  have  I  labored 

the  mire  was  foul,  and  stank,  and  pointed  to  bring  that  man  where  he  now  is.    Will 

to  a  star.    The  man  said,  "  What  care  I  you  not  help  me  lift  him  higher  ?  " 
for  stars  ?  "     The  Prophet  said,  "  It  is        So  the  Prophet  returned,  and  helped 

bright  and  shining."     Said  he,  "  I  find  to  rake  the  mire.     The  stars  shone  over 

bright  and  shining  things  in  mire."  them,  and,  as  they  raked,  the  water  made 

"  But,"  said  the  Prophet,  "  it  is  great,  pools  in  the  hollows,  and  the  man  looked 

so  that  no  man  can  measure  it,  and  high,  upon  the  pools.     Said  he,  "  Behold,  your 

so  that "      He  answered,  "  Should  I  stars  are  also  in  the  mire."    The  Prophet 
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said,  "  Wherever  the  light  shines,  there  Then  the  man  looked  up,  and  the  star- 
is  the  star."  He  answered  joyfully,  "  I  rays  lit  his  narrow  face,  so  that  it  was 
have  seen  the  star,"  and  the  Prophet  an-  transfigured,  and  the  mire  rake  fell  from 
swered,  "  You  see  its  image  only,  not  its  his  hands.  God  said,  "  Have  you  4  wasted 
glory."  time  '  in  lifting  up  a  soul?  " 

New  Yokk  City. 


A    Visit    to    Windsor. 

AN    ARTIST'S    REMINISCENCES. 
By  J.   J.   Benjamin-Constant. 

[Visitors  to  the  Grand  Palace  of  the  Paris  Exposition  last  summer  will  remember  the  superb  portrait  of  Queen 
Victoria  in  a  magnificent  frame.  In  this  graphic  little  sketch  which  follows,  the  author  of  the  portrait,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  modern  French  painters,  shows  that  he  is  almost  as  clever  with  his  pen  as  with  his  brush.— 
Editor.] 

IT  was  a  fine  March  morning;  the  lowed  that  Queen  Victoria  was  faithful  in 
spring  seemed  to  be  making  up  for  her  friendships.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
lost  time,  and  the  sun  diffused  over  Queen  of  England  was  the  ally  of  France 
woods  and  hills  a  lukewarm  mist  of  gold,  under  Napoleon  III,  and  remained  our 
The  Queen,  however,  was  preparing  to  country's  friend  under  the  Republic.  It 
start  for  Nice,  in  glad  anticipation  of  her  would  be  politically  unjust  and  ungrate- 
long  drives  round  Cimiez.  As  yet  there  ful  to  forget  it,  and  indeed,  during  these 
were  no  signs  in  the  castle  of  approach-  recent  days  of  mourning,  very  many 
ing  departure,  and  throughout  the  draw-  French  people  have  shown  that  they  are 
ing  rooms  and  corridors  absolute  silence  not  unmindful,  and  have  bowed  their 
reigned.  From  time  to  time  there  was  a  heads  with  sincere  feeling  to  the  great 
faint  creak  of  lackeys'  shoes  passing  over  peace  lover  and  sincere  friend  whose 
the  carpets  and  that  was  all.  Nothing  name  was  Victoria.  To  return  to  myself 
stirred,  not  a  door  opened,  no  voice  could  in  the  drawing  room  at  Windsor,  as  I 
be  heard.  So,  wandering  alone  about  the  stood  before  the  three  portraits  of  the 
drawing  rooms,  I  admired  the  master-  royal  family,  I  could  not  take  my  eyes 
pieces  of  Van  Dyck  and  Rembrandt,  to-  from  the  fourth  representing  the  Empress 
gether  with  numerous  portraits  signed  Eugenie,  for  there,  on  that  wall,  she 
by  Thomas  Lawrence.  This  I  did  while  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  almost  more 
waiting  to  show  my  own  work — the  French  than  in  France. 
Queen's  portrait — to  the  Queen  herself,  I  found  my  way  into  the  next  drawing 
the  execution  being  still  in  its  first  stages,  room.  Above  a  large,  monumental  chim- 
I  had  come  somewhat  before  the  appoint-  ney-piece  my  gaze  encountered  a  mag- 
ed  hour  and  was  therefore  able  to  examine  nificent  frame  inclosing  a  picture  of  the 
each  of  the  canvases  framed  or  attached  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Con- 
on  the  walls.  In  the  drawing  room  naught,  both  on  horseback,  and  corn- 
where  I  had  my  painting  there  were  four  manding  an  evolution  of  English  troops, 
portraits.  The  first  represented  the  and  this  painting  was  signed  with  the 
Queen,  at  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  name  of — Detaille.  It  seemed  to  me  an- 
age,  wearing  a  straw  hat,  when  she  was  other  homage  paid  to  France.  Thus  I 
only  the  Duchess  of  Kent;  this  portrait  felt  sure  of  being  well  received  by  her 
was  signed  by  Thomas  Lawrence.  Then,  most  gracious  Majesty,  and  I  was  al- 
on  the  next  panel,  there  was  the  Prince  ready  more  at  ease,  more  at  home,  more 
Consort,  as  a  little  boy.  Opposite  these  in  France,  in  this  old  English  castle, 
was  the  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Suddenly  a  door  opened,  a  master  of 
as  a  child,  surrounded  with  his  play-  the  ceremonies,  in  a  low  voice,  announced 
things ;  and,  making  a  fourth,  the  portrait  the  Queen,  and  I  saw  a  lady  enter,  short 
of  the  Empress  Eugenie.  I  was  struck  of  stature,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  white 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  a  French  Empress  cap ;  her  face  was  fresh  and  rosy,  her 
who  was  there,  and  the  reflection   fol-  hair  white,  tinged  with  gold;  with  one 
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hand  she  leaned  on  a  stick,  with  the  other 
on  the  arm  of  a  young-  Hindu,  whose 
bloom  of  youth  and  tall  form  gave  him  a 
superb  appearance.  The  Queen  came 
slowly  toward  me,  looking  at  me  with  her 
pale  blue  eyes,  and  smiling  her  welcome. 
Her  Majesty  began  to  examine  my  work 
in  silence,  lingering  over  it  and  seeming 
surprised  at  its  design ;  then  she  congrat- 
ulated me,  as  did  also  the  Princess  of 
Wales  and  Princess  Beatrice,  who  ac- 
companied her.  I  was  much  moved,  and 
explained  as  well  as  I  could  the  page  of 
history  which  I  was  planning.  Later  on, 
the  English  who  came  to  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  1900  experienced  the  emo- 
tion I  wished  to  transfer  from  myself  to 
others ;  and  now  I  am  anxious  to  see  the 
inhabitants  of  England  before  my  can- 
vas, and  allowing  me  to  show  them  their 
idol ;  for  it  is  really  an  idol  I  have  tried  to 
present  in  this  changeable  age  so  little 
disposed  to  the  preservation  of  idols.  My 
conception  was  that  of  the  Queen  coming 
and  sitting  for  the  last  time  on  the  throne 
(from  which  Edward  VII  will  soon  open 
his  Parliament)  where  she  had  already  so 


long  ceased  to  come  and  take  her  seat, 
and  there  I  had  placed  her  with  her  eyes 
toward  the  past,  motionless,  impassive, 
grave,  in  a  sunbeam  that  had  entered 
through  a  near  window  and  couched  at 
her  feet  on  the  red  steps  of  the  throne. 
My  conception  was  the  apotheosis  of  the 
Queen  of  England  and  Empress  of  In- 
dia before  the  long  journey  into  history 
and  posterity.  This  was  the  page  of  art 
I  was  essaying  and  which  I  showed  and 
explained  at  Windsor  in  the  month  of 
March,  1899.  To-day  I  realize  how 
much  courage  I  need  in  order  to  submit 
a  work  of  such  moral  and  historic  im- 
portance to  a  people  of  whom  no  artist 
can  be  sure,  any  more  than  myself,  of 
giving  an  image  that  shall  be  worthy  of 
their  loyalty,  their  patriotic  admiration 
and  their  pious  remembrance. 

My  thoughts  revert  to  Windsor,  to  the 
Queen  when  alive,  and  I  see  her  as  if  she 
were  still  there  before  my  eyes ;  then  I 
follow  her  going  away  on  the  arm  of  the 
young  Hindu,  accompanied  by  the  two 
Princesses. 

Paris,  France. 


Railroad    Rewards    and    Pensions. 

By  W.    A.   Gardner, 

General  Manager  of  the  Chicago  Northwestern  Railway. 


THE  idea  of  rewarding  employees  of 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
road Company  who  have  faith- 
fully served  it  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  has  been  under  consideration  by 
President  Hughitt  for  several  years. 
The  Board  of  Directors,  after  mature  de- 
liberation, have  created  a  Pension  Board, 
consisting  of  the  chief  engineer,  the  gen- 
eral superintendent,  the  auditor  of  ex- 
penditures, the  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  the  manager.  An  analysis  of 
the  personnel  of  the  board  indicates  that 
the  officials  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
in  a  position  to  be  familiar  with  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  men  employed,  from  the 
clerical  force  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  the  roadbed  and  track  in  proper  re- 
pair. 

As   the   system    has   only   been    inau- 
gurated it  is  impossible  at  present  to  deter- 


mine the  exact  number  of  employees  who 
merit  recognition  in  the  manner  referred 
to.  The  plan  which  has  been  decided 
upon  is  to  allow  the  beneficiaries  an  an- 
nual pension  paid  in  monthly  installments 
upon  the  following  basis :  For  each  year 
of  service  1  per  cent,  of  the  regular 
monthly  pay  for  ten  years  next  preced- 
ing retirement.  The  terms  "  service  " 
and  "  in  the  service  "  refer  only  to  those 
who  have  given  their  entire  time  to  the 
service  of  the  company,  it  not  being  the 
intention  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
pension  those  who  have  only  given  a  por- 
tion of  their  time  to  the  company. 

The  classes  of  employees  who  are  bene- 
fited by  the  plan  include  all  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  seventy  years,  and 
who  have  been  thirty  years  in  the  serv- 
ice. It  is  also  optional  with  the  board 
to  exercise  its  authority  in  retiring  and 
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pensioning  employees  between  65  and  69  maximum  appropriation  of  $200,000  an- 

years  of  age,  who  have  been  thirty  years  nually.  Ordinarily  considered  this  would 

or  more  in  the  service,  and  who  may  have  be  in  the  nature  of  a  yearly  gift  to  those 

become  incapacitated.  upon  its  pay  rolls,  but  we  believe  we  are 

In  computing  the  amount  of  pension  to  right  in  venturing  the  opinion  that  it  has 
be  granted  an  employee,  his  average  been  decided  to  create  the  pension  sys- 
monthly  pay  for  the  ten  years  preceding  tcm  as  a  recognition  of  the  relations 
retirement  is  calculated.  Then  the  num-  which  have  so  long  existed  between  the 
ber  of  years  of  service  is  computed  and  company  and  those  who  have  been  faith- 
upon  this  the  basis  established.  For  ex-  fully  serving  its  interests  in  the  various 
ample,  if  a  man  has  been  receiving  $60  a  departments.  The  plan,  as  will  be  seen, 
month  on  an  average  for  ten  years,  and  provides  for  a  certain  income  for  every 
has  served  the  company  thirty  years,  his  man  who  fulfils  its  provision.  No  mat- 
pension  would  amount  to  $18  per  month,  ter  how  small  may  be  his  salary,  or  how 
or  thirty  times  1  per  cent,  of  his  monthly  humble  his  vocation,  he  is  recognized  in 
salary.  If  he  has  served  forty  years  his  this  manner.  What  the  result  will  bo 
pension  would  be  $24  per  month,  etc.  It  we  cannot  venture  at  this  time  to  predict, 
will  be  noted  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  orig-  as  only  a  beginning  has  been  made ;  but  it 
inal  monthly  salary  is  the  lowest  pension  would  seem  as  if  the  moral  effect  of  such 
allowed.  The  proportion  of  skilled  em-  a  plan  would  be  of  much  benefit  not  only 
ployees,  such  as  trainmen,  engineers,  to  those  in  our  own  service,  but  to  the 
shopmen  and  clerks,  receiving  less  than  great  army  of  employees  in  general,  dis- 
$50  per  month  is  very  small,  consequently  abusing  their  minds  of  any  false  impres- 
the  great  majority  of  this  force  retired  on  sion  which  they  may  have  of  the  feeling 
pension  would  receive  at  least  $15  per  of  those  who  are  furnishing  them  em- 
month  and  upward.  ployment  and  increasing  the  harmonious 

An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  distribu-  relations  that  should  exist  between  capi- 

tion  can  be  gained  when  we  say  that  the  tal   and   labor,   whether    skilled   or   un- 

Board  of  Directors  has  calculated  on  a  skilled. 

Chicago,  III. 


The    Path. 

By  Clinton  Scollard. 

THERE  is  a  path  that  I  would  lead  you  by, 
If  you  will  trust  yourself  to  me  for  guide ; 
A  path  that  bends  along  the  woodland  side 
Beyond  the  churchyard,  where  the  dreamers  lie 
Dreaming  their  last  long  dream.     A  quiet  sky 
Leans  over  it,  and  grain-fields  poppy-pied 
Stretch  billowy  to  eastward,  amber-wide, 
From  where  the  forest  brethren  sway  and  sigh. 

Below  the  wood  a  stile  stands ;  then  a  brook 
Tosses  its  unsoiled  silver  down  in  glee ; 

Next  is  a  thymy  slope  which  we  must  breast, 
Climbing  the  gradual  pathway  to  its  crest ; 
And  now  that  we  have  won  the  summit,  look! — 
Mysterious  as  our  human  life — the  sea ! 

Clinton,  N.  Y, 
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Bentham   and   His    Successors  * 

It  is  to  be  doubted  if  a  person  better 
fitted  than  Leslie  Stephen  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Utilitarians  could  be 
found.  The  development  of  English 
philosophic  thought  from  the  seventeenth 
century  onward  has  long  been  to  him  a 
devoted  study;  he  has  always  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  problem  of  trans- 
lating philosophy,  both  moral  and 
economic,  into  practice;  and,  finally,  he 
has  borne  particularly  intimate  relations 
to  the  Utilitarian  movement,  since  in  his 
earlier  days  he  was  a  disciple  and  sat 
at  the  feet  of  the  last  Gamaliel  of  the 
school,  John  Stuart  Mill. 

It  is  a  history,  and  not  a  philosophic 
treatise,  that  Mr.  Stephen  has  written ; 
the  social  and  political  conditions  exist- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  century  are 
treated  in  detail ;  the  personal  history  of 
the  leaders  is  given  with  considerable 
fullness,  and  a  more  or  less  connected 
narrative  of  the  reform  movements  cen- 
tering about  the  Utilitarian  propaganda 
is  woven  into  the  text.  The  book  will 
easily  take  rank  as  an  authority.  It  re- 
veals all  of  the  author's  characteristic 
merits,  such  as  his  learning,  his  con- 
scientiousness, his  restraint.  But  it  must 
be  confessed  also  that  it  reveals  his  one 
characteristic  defect.  Restraint  in  ex- 
pression may  be  carried  to  an  exasperat- 
ing excess.  The  fear  of  setting  down  an 
incautious  statement,  of  putting  forth  a 
proposition  that  may  be  found,  in  ulti- 
mate analysis,  slightly  qualifiable,  seems 
often  before  him ;  and  hence,  in  the  ar- 
gumentative parts,  there  is  frequently  an 
unnecessary  deal  of  limiting  and  qualify- 
ing, of  offsetting  and  cross-considering, 
whereby  the  reader  is  left  to  balance 
himself  on  a  thread  as  tenuous  and  fine 
as  the  Mohammedan  Al-Sirat.  The  nar- 
rative parts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sin- 
gularly luminous  and  direct.  An  occa- 
sional exception  may  be  taken,  it  is  true ; 
for  instance,  Nassau  Senior's  "  last  hour 
hypothesis "  is  incorrectly  stated,  and 
Owen's  New  Harmony  Colonv  is  placed 

*  The  English  Utilitarians.     By  Leslie  Stephen.     New 
York  ;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Three  vols.    $10.00. 


in  Illionis,  instead  of  Indiana.  But  such 
slips  are  excusable,  the  first  because 
Senior  and  Seniorism  are  practically  for- 
gotten, and  the  second  because  American 
geography  has  ever  been  an  unsolvable 
puzzle  to  the  great  majority  of  educated 
Englishmen. 

The  personnel  of  the  Utilitarian  move-^ 
ment  is  a  matter  which  Mr.  Stephen  takes 
pains  to  settle  definitely.  It  Is  deeply  in- 
teresting, and  often  amusing,  to  note  the 
discrimination  with  which  this  is  done. 
For  there  were  lukewarm  as  well  as  true 
disciples  ;  'allies,  constant  and  inconstant ; 
and  followers  of  all  grades  of  fidelity 
and  infidelity.  How  jealously  the  true 
faith  was  guarded,  and  how  scanty  were 
the  conversions  may  be  judged  by  the 
statement  of  James  Mill  to  McCulloch 
that  after  Ricardo's  death  the  two  former 
remained  the  sole  depositories  of  the 
master's  creed.  Jeremy  Bentham  (1748- 
1832)  was  the  founder.  The  apostolic 
succession  carries  but  two  names,  those 
of  James  Mill  (1773-1836),  and  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  (1806-1873),  tho  John  Aus- 
tin (1790- 1 859),  is  not  without  apostolic 
claims,  since  he  was  generally  consid- 
ered the  heir-apparent  of  Bentham  in  the 
special  department  of  jurisprudence. 
The  year  1776,  when  the  founder's 
"  Fragment  on  Government "  appeared, 
may  be  set  down  as  the  date  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school,  tho  for  several 
years  thereafter  it  numbered  but  one  ad- 
herent— the  master  himself.  The  most 
important  of  the  early  converts,  both  se- 
cured in  1788,  were  Samuel  Romilly  (af- 
terward to  become  Bentham's  expounder 
in  Parliament),  and  Etienne  Dumont, 
whose  publication  in  French  of  a  num- 
ber of  Bentham's  treatises  (1802),  gave 
the  latter  his  first  fame.  After  these 
came  Francis  Place,  the  famous  Radical 
tailor  of  London,  who  in  1807  won  for 
the  reformers  their  first  political  victory 
by  securing  the  election  to  Parliament 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  It  was  in  1808 
that  Bentham  met  James  Mill,  who  six 
years  before  had  come  to  London  from 
his  native  Scotland  in  the  wake  of  a 
newly   elected    member   of    Parliament. 
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Bentham  instantly  recognized  the  young 
man's  qualities,  and  made  him  his  chief 
apostle.  From  this  time  onward  the 
best-known  names  in  the  succession  of 
true  disciples  are  those  of  David  Ricardo 
(whose  "  Political  Economy "  consti- 
tuted the  economic  bible  of  the  school), 
John  Ramsay  McCulloch,  George  Grote, 
John  Austin,  Sir  John  Bowring  (some- 
what contemptuously  regarded  by  the 
Mills  and  others),  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth,  John  Arthur  Roebuck  (afterward 
a  Tory)  and  W.  T.  Thornton,  the 
economist.  The  younger  friends  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  such  as  Cairnes,  Fawcett, 
Courtney,  John  Morley  and  Leslie 
Stephen  himself,  doubtless  considered 
themselves  at  one  time  true  Utilitarians ; 
but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  Ben- 
tham, could  he  have  "  revisited  the  pale 
glimpses  of  the  moon,"  would  have  so 
considered  them.  Of  allies  of  more  or 
less  constancy  may  be  mentioned  Wil- 
liam Allen,  the  Quaker  reformer ;  Henry 
Brougham,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Henry 
Bickersteth  (Lord  Langdale),  William 
Huskisson  and  Daniel  O'Connell. 
Brougham,  however,  sadly  disappointed 
the  master,  who  came  to  consider  him 
as  the  most  accomplished  of  trimmers ; 
and  Mackintosh  fared  little  better  in  his 
opinion.  Cobbett,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
altho  styling  himself  a  Radical,  was  vig- 
orously hated  by  the  Utilitarians,  Ben- 
tham in  particular  denouncing  his 
"  malevolence  and  lying."  Malthus's 
theory  of  population  became  a  funda- 
mental creed  of  the  school,  tho  Malthus 
remained  throughout  a  Tory  and  a 
Churchman.  America  was  not  wanting 
in  disciples  of  Bentham.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  while  Minister  to  England,  was 
a  frequent  visitor  at  Ford  Abbey ;  Aaron 
Burr  was  a  still  more  frequent  caller, 
and  Edward  Livingston  founded  the  code 
which  he  prepared  for  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana upon  Bentham's  principles. 

Utilitarianism  was,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, a  creed  for  practical  application; 
and  its  principles  and  influence  can  best 
be  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  va- 
rious reform  movements  of  the  hundred 
years  closing  with  the  younger  Mill's 
death.  Bentham's  youth  was  that  of  a 
middle-class  Tory.  He  grew  up,  how- 
ever, in  a  time  when  the  old  foundations 
of  legal,  social  and  religious  institutions 
were  being  rudely  shaken,  when  fierce 


denunciations  of  the  existing  order  were 
being  made  on  every  hand.  The  tem- 
per of  the  times  agreed  well  with  the 
native  cast  of  his  mind,  and  he  early 
came  to  look  upon  the  labyrinthine  tan- 
gle of  the  laws  as  a  disgrace  to  the  na- 
tion. The  tangle  had  grown  more  and 
more  complicated  through  a  general  ad- 
herence to  tradition,  with  slight  modifi- 
cations to  meet  new  conditions  ;  and  since 
Parliament  did  little  in  the  way  of  legis- 
lation, the  new  modifications  were  usually 
the  product  of  judges.  "  Judge-made 
law,"  through 'its  absurdities,  inconsist- 
encies and  effectual  tyranny,  became,  in 
Bentham's  phrase,  "  the  most  all-compre- 
hensive, most  grinding  and  most  crying 
of  all  grievances."  His  first  passion  was 
codification,  involving  the  repeal  or  re- 
form of  a  multitude  of  bad  laws.  In 
carrying  on  his  agitation  he  sought  for 
a  central  principle  upon  which  all  legis- 
lation should  be  built,  and  formulated 
his  celebrated  "  fundamental  axiom," 
"  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  is  the  measure  of  right  and 
wrong."  Neither  the  thought  nor  the 
expression  was  original ;  the  former  is 
frequently  to  be  found  in  earlier  works, 
and  the  expression  itself,  or  something 
very  like  it,  is  to  be  found  in  Hutche- 
son's  "  Enquiry  Concerning  Moral  Good 
and  Evil"  (1725.)  But  Bentham 
breathed  life  into  it  and  made  it  the  work- 
ing principle  of  a  political  and  moral  phi- 
losophy. All  laws  and  all  conduct  were 
to  be  tested  by  their  utility — their  work- 
ing relation  to  his  central  axiom. 

To  a  modern  this  dogma  would 
seem  to  imply  a  Socialistic  program. 
The  Benthamites,  however,  were  Indi- 
vidualists of  an  extreme  order.  All  gov- 
ernment was  evil,  they  held,  because  it 
was  coercive,  and  coercion  implies  pain. 
Therefore  government  should  be  mini- 
mized to  the  least  activity  possible. 
Democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  even  to 
the  degree  of  universal  suffrage,  was  a 
prime  dogma.  How  far  the  former  prin- 
ciple was  carried,  even  while  the  latter 
was  being  vigorously  upheld,  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  Utilitarians 
opposed  the  factory  acts,  and  that  even 
in  the  later  days  of  the  younger  Mill  he 
spoke  of  the  Eight  Hours  bill  as  an  in- 
stance of  quack  reform.  The  Bentham- 
ites joined  eagerly  in  the  Anti-Slavery 
crusade,  in  the  demand  for  the  repeal 
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of  the  odioits  criminal  laws,  and  in  the 
agitation  for  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
bill  of  1832.  But  they  opposed  unceas- 
ingly the  Chartists,  the  factory  reform- 
ers and  the  Owenite  Socialists,  altho 
John  Mill  came  to  look  upon  voluntary 
co-operation  as  something  very  like  a 
panacea. 

The  consequence  of  this  rigid  ad- 
herence to  a  theory,  despite  the  necessity 
of  modifications  in  the  light  of  new  con- 
ditions, was  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
influence  of  the  Utilitarians.  The  social 
radicals  and  workingmen  threw  them 
over  and  accepted  the  leadership  of 
Tories  like  Shaftesbury,  or  Broad 
Churchmen  like  Kingsley  or  Maurice. 
The  Whigs,  who,  somewhat  like  our 
American  Whigs,  had  no  settled  creed 
but  were  mere  compromisers  between 
the  old  and  the  new,  hated  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  character  of  their 
theories;  the  Churchmen  opposed  them 
on  account  of  their  rationalism,  and  the 
Tories  on  account  of  their  individualism. 
Between  these  various  antagonisms  the 
Utilitarians  were  crushed. 

With  the  ethics  and  abstract  philos- 
ophy of  the  school  we  have  not  the  space 
to  deal.  Mr.  Stephen  has  treated  these 
subjects  at  great  length,  and  to  make 
clearer  his  elucidation  has  delved  deeply 
into  the  theories  of  predecessors  and  op- 
ponents of  the  school.  Much  of  this 
matter  will  probably  be  thought  unneces- 
sary; but  tho  unquestionably  dispro- 
portionate to  the  remainder  of  the  text, 
it  makes  plainer  the  problems,  both 
speculative  and  actual,  with  which  the 
Utilitarians  were  confronted.  The  work 
as  a  whole  is  a  commendable  example  of 
faithful  endeavor  and  of  ripe  scholar- 
ship. 


Babs,   the  Impossible. 


« 


Babs,  the  Impossible,  is  a  refined  re- 
production of  the  Yahoo  maiden  whose 
embrace  Gulliver  so  bitterly  resented. 
She  capers  through  nearly  five  hundred 
pages  of  sensational  episodes  in  a  way  to 
illustrate  Madame  Grand's  abominable 
ideas  about  the  freedom  of  her  sex,  and 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  getting  her- 
self married.     But  she  has  a  gregarious 

*  Babs,   the   Impossible.      By  Sarah    Grand.      Harper 
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instinct  for  men  which  makes  her  con- 
centration upon  any  one  attachment  im- 
possible. 

The  story  shows  the  author's  brilliant 
and  eccentric  imagination  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. She  is  a  kind  of  literary  Babs 
herself.  All  the  characters  in  it  are 
freaks,  and  call  to  mind  the  ones  that 
strut  and  mince  and  squirm  through 
Dickens's  novels.  Their  names  suggest 
a  squint  in  the  eye  or  little  bobbing  black 
curls  upon  the  brow.  And  Madame  dis- 
cusses their  frailties  with  the  same  mer- 
ciless humor.  But  here  the  resemblance 
ceases.  There  was  a  consistency  in 
Dickens's  grotesque  heroes.  They  turned 
somersaults  directly  to  a  logical  conclu- 
sion of  their  absurdity.  Sarah  Grand 
has  a  woman's  indifference  for  logic.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Jellybond  Tinney  she  in- 
troduces a  professional  mountebank, 
makes  him  the  sentimental  "  carry  all  " 
for  a  whole  neighborhood  of  yearning, 
discontented  women,  and  winds  up  with 
him  in  the  impressive  role  of  grand  gen- 
tleman— all  of  which  may  amuse,  but 
from  the  artistic  standpoint  Mr.  Jelly- 
bond  Tinney  shows  a  sort  of  literary 
dough  face  to  the  reader. 

In  fact,  literature  is  not  an  art  with 
Madame  Grand,  but  a  means  to  an  end. 
She  employs  it  to  demonstrate  what  she 
conceives  to  be  the  unnatural  and  pur- 
poseless life  of  the  single  woman  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  inane  idiocy  of  the 
merely  married  woman  on  the  other. 
And  she  manages  to  impute  to  both  a 
subtle  mental  aberration  based  upon 
physical  dissatisfaction  that  is  revolting. 

When  he  casts  up  the  foul  depths  of 
dishonor  that  underlie  modern  life  Tol- 
stoy's judgment  may  be  at  fault,  but  his 
purpose  is  so  sincerely  ethical  as  to  com- 
mand respect;  but  Madame  Grand, 
whose  genius  consists  in  merely  refining 
our  conceptions  of  the  vulgarest  forms 
of  vice,  does  not  really  care  for  social 
purity.  At  best,  she  is  the  partisan  of 
personal,  female  rights.  But  nowadays 
the  social  order  is  too  compact  to  endure 
the  self  assertion  implied  in  such  appeals 
for  reorganization.  Really,  Babs  does 
not  so  much  need  to  have  the  universe  re- 
arranged for  her  as  she  needs  discipline ; 
and  who  ever  meets  her  either  in  real  life 
or  fiction  will  not  be  any  better  for  the 
acquaintance. 
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Brownson's  Later  Life,  1856-1876. 
By  H.  F.  Brownson.  (Detroit,  Mich.) 
The  entrance  of  Orestes  A.  Brownson 
into  the  fold  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  an  event  of  singular  import. 
It  brought  a  forcible  addition  to  the  de- 
fensive power  of  that  persistent  organ- 
ism;  and  a  bolder  front  to  the  constant 
attacks  to  which  it  had  been  subjected 
was  soon  manifested  under  the  stimulus 
of  his  strong  and  restless  intellectual  en- 
ergy. He  became  a  leading  assailant 
from  within  the  ramparts  of  his  newly- 
found  faith.  He  wielded  a  sharp  and 
mighty  sword.  He  found  foes  no  less 
ready  to  withstand  his  onset,  and  even 
seek  his  blows.  Thus,  at  the  time,  arose 
a  new  and  useful  intellectual  movement 
which  added  brilliancy  and  depth  to  the 
religious  discussions  of  the  time.  And 
even  within  the  Church  his  broad  and 
deep  philosophical  views  excited  no  less 
diverse  opinions  among  his  newly-made 
friends.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of 
these,  Dr.  Gresselin,  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy at  Fordham,  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  text-books  in  use.  He  wrote  to 
Brownson  September  26th,  1859: 

"  Last  year  I  explained  the  philosophy  of  F. 
Fournier;  formerly  I  had  followed  Rothenflue. 
Neither  of  these  books,  nor  any  one  known  to 
me,  is  what  I  want."     P.  142. 

At  a  later  time,  when  Brownson's  op- 
ponents in  Church  politics  had  grown 
more  hostile  and  numerous,  Father 
Gresselin  was  his  firm  upholder.  The 
question  of  nationality  in  the  Church 
drew  Brownson  into  a  still  hotter  dis- 
cussion. Teuton,  Celt  and  American 
find  no  practical  difficulty  in  kneeling  de- 
voutly before  the  same  altar,  and  wor- 
shiping in  the  same  external  form.  Much 
more  do  they  find  harmony  of  soul  in  ac- 
ceptance of  the  same  creed.  But  the- 
ories make  difficulties.  Theorizers  in- 
troduce discord  from  individual  views. 
And  it  is  not  a  pleasing  retrospect  to 
view  in  this  well-arranged  volume  how 
bitterly  a  few  leading  minds  contended 
on  this  field  of  national  prejudice. 
Brownson  suffered  much  from  some 
needless  discussion  of  this  question.  It 
is  a  useful  part  of  the  volume  wherein 
the  whole  subject  is  treated  dispassion- 
ately by  the  learned  author,  who  shows 
much  judgment  and  honesty  in  its  ex- 
position. Throughout  all  his  trials  Dr. 
Brownson  had  the  firmest  confidence  in 


the  perpetuity  of  the  Church  as  the  teach- 
er and  guide  of  mankind.     He  says: 

"  I  have  no  fears  on  the  score  of  religion 
should  the  Pope  even  lose  his  temporal  princi- 
pality."    P.  199. 

In  the  expression  of  opinion  he  was  bold 
and  independent.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  Church  guarantees  freedom  to 
all  her  members,  even  tho  individual  of- 
ficials may  invade  that  freedom.  His 
peaceful  and  happy  end  of  life  in  De- 
troit came  in  1876,  and  his  remains  are 
laid  at  rest  in  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame 
University,  Indiana.  The  volume  is  re- 
plete with  matters  of  historic  and  high 
literary  value,  arranged  judiciously  by 
the  learned  son  of  Dr.  Brownson. 

The  Women  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. By  Elizabeth  F.  Ellet.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Anne  Hollingsworth 
Wharton.  Two  volumes.  $4.00. 
(George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 
When  the  late  Mrs.  Ellet  began  collect- 
ing her  material  in  the  thirties  and  for- 
ties there  were  still  living  a  few  of  the 
women — notably  the  widow  of  Alexan- 
der Hamilton — who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  social  life  or  even  in  the  his- 
torical events  of  the  Revolutionary  pe- 
riod, and  there  were  many  more  whose 
mothers  and  aunts  had  filled  their  de- 
lighted ears  with  anecdotes  of  those  in- 
teresting days.  Personal  anecdotes  are 
nearly  always  pleasing  to  the  multitude, 
and  tho  Mrs.  Ellet  did  not  live  to  see  the 
present  revival  of  interest  in  our  early 
days,  her  work  even  in  its  time  attracted 
much  attention.  Her  style  is  not  good, 
her  researches  did  not  penetrate  far  be- 
neath the  surface,  she  had  comparative- 
ly little  power  of  analysis  or  critical  dis- 
crimination. Everything  and  every  per- 
son on  the  patriot  side  was,  in  her  estima- 
tion, necessarily  faultless.  Every  Tory 
was,  with  equal  necessity,  always  cruel, 
hateful  and  hopelessly  in  the  wrong.  In 
this  respect  her  work  would  have  been 
much  benefited  by  the  work  of  a  con- 
scientious editor  whose  prejudices  had 
yielded  to  a  better  knowledge.  But  with 
all  its  demerits  Mrs.  Ellet's  work  offers 
material  which  but  for  her  timely  efforts 
would  have  remained  ungathered.  The 
portraits  in  the  two  volumes  are  mostly, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  lack  of 
competent  artists  in  the  new  country,  of 
meager  merit,  but  in  default  of  others  we 
are  glad  to  get  them. 
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Foundations   of    Botany.      By   Jo-  In  three  volumes.     8vo,  pp.  xxvi,  355 ; 

seph  Y.  Bergen,  A.M.     i2mo,  pp.  412,  viii,   365 ;    ix,     349.     (The    Macmillan 

257.     (Ginn    &    Co.,     Boston.     $1.70.)  Company,    New   York.     $4.50.)     These 

This   text-book   is   intended   for   use   in  three  volumes  belong  to  the  Macmillan 

high    schools.     It    is    divided    into    two  Library  of  English  Classics,  tho  they  are 

parts,  the  first  fully  illustrated,  giving  English   only   by   translation.       But   so 

an  excellent  outline  study  of  the  princi-  long  has  Thomas  Shelton's  name  been  as- 

ples  of  botany,  after  the  modern  labora-  sociated,  to  the  English  reader,  with  that 

tory  method,  with  plenty  of  work  with  of  Cervantes,  that  his  work  has  become, 

the  microscope,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  in  the  nearly  three  centuries,  nearly  as 

plant-growth.     The  second  part  gives  a  classic  as  that  of  Malory,  the  translator 

flora  of  some    seven    hundred    selected  from   the    "  Frensshe "   of   "  King   Ar- 

species  found  in  the  northeastern  section  thur."       We  only  need  to  say  that  the 

of  the  country,  including  common  gar-  publisher  has  given  us  a  most  worthy  li- 

den  plants,  such  as  city  children  would  brary  edition  of  one  of  the  most  famous 

be  likely  to  see.     This  is  introduced  by  and  undying  works  of  the  literature  of 

a  careful  analytical  key.       The  author  the  world. 

sets  evident  store  on  the  first  part  of  his  The  True  Annals  of  Fairy-Land. 

work   rather   than   the   second    and   he  EdUed   b     mUiam   Canton,  and  Illus- 

plainly  says  that  he     does  not  believe  in  trated  by  Charles  Rohinson.     The  Reign 

spending  much  of  the  time  of  a  class  m  of  Ki      Harl^     (New  York.  The  Mac_ 

identifying    species.       We  believe    that  miUan    Comp            $2>oa)     Here    is    a 

the   best   education   in   this   department  b    fai       book    illustrated    in   both 

comes  in  educating  an  eye  to  distinguish  black  and  white  and  colo       and      inted 

what  it  sees   and  that  it  is  easier  to  ex-  in  a  gt  k  tQ  make     lad    the    hearts  of 

cite  the  enthusiasm  of  young  students  fdks      It  s^s  tQ  be  the  {m^ 

in  learning  species,  after  the  old  natural  volume  of  a  series  which  we  h        win 

history  method    than  by  the  philosophy  CQver  the  whole  fidd  of  fair    land  and 

of  phytology.     This  book,  however,  pro-  its   charming  people<      The   stories   are 

vides  both  and  ought  to  introduce  the  some  of  the*  new  tQ  most  reade      while 

student  to  Gray  s     Manual     or  to  Brit-  the  better  known  ones  haye  a            nial 

ton  and  Brown.  We  notice  that  the  state-  attraction  for  the  young  mindF 

ment  that  cultivated  plants  are  so  indi-  ,,r                          _,             _     „    . 

cated  is  not  quite  borne  out.     Certainly  Women  of  the  Bible.     By  Eminent 

Lilium  longMorum  does  not  grow  wild.  Divines.     (New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 

*                               &  ers.)    Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Bishop  Pot- 

The  Story   of   the  Alphabet.     By  ter,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Bishop  Hurst,  Dr. 

Edward  Clodd.     (New  York:  D.  Apple-  Lyman  Abbott,  and  Dr.  Hillis,  with  sev- 

ton  &  Company.    40  cents.)    Any  intelli-  eral  other  eminent  divines,  have  contrib- 

gent  person  may  take  this  little  book  and  uted    to    this    beautiful    book    notable 

draw  from  it  a  good  and  clear  impression  sketches  of  women  of  the  Bible.     From 

of  the  evolution  of  the  alphabet  from  the  the  title-page  to  the  end  it  is  a  brilliant 

rudest  signs  and  pictures  up  to  the  pres-  procession  of  word  pictures  and  illustra- 

ent  systems  of  letters  used  by  enlightened  tions.     The    frontispiece    is     from    the 

nations.  While  Mr.  Clodd's  work  is  dry  Kitchell  composite  Madonna  and  all  of 

and  scholarly,  the  information  given  does  the     illustrations    are    portraits    of    the 

not  lie  obscured  in   technicalities   under-  women  described  in  the  text, 

stood  only  by  specialists.     His  arrange-  The    Queen     Versus     b             and 

ment  and  presentation  are  clear  and  di-  Qther   Stories.     By  Llo  d   Qsboume. 

rect,  while  ninety  illustrations  show  as  (  New   York.    Charles   Scfibner>s   Sons. 

many  phases  of  change  and  development  $         }       These  are  readable  stories  of 

m  the  use  of  letters     It  is  a  useful  little  life>  adventure  and  experiences  of  manv 

book  serving  well  in  the  place  of  a  larger,  kinds  in  the  South  Sea  Islands        Mr 

more  complicated  and  expensive  treatise.  0sbourne  writes  with  enthusiasm,   and 

The  History  of  the  Valorous  and  casts  into  his  stories  a  plenty  of  sensa- 

Witty  Knight-Errant,  Don  Quixote  tional  dramatic  energy.     The  pieces  are 

of  the  Mancha.     By  Miguel  de  Cer-  unequal ;  but  they  are  all  touched  with 

vantes.     Translated  by  Thomas  Shelton.  freshness. 
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Literary    Notes, 


McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  offer  thirty 
prizes  to  children  for  letters  received  before 
May  i,  telling  what  is  thought  of  their  juvenile 
books. 

....The  Charities  Review,  of  which  Mr. 
Herbert  S.  Brown  is  editor,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  Charities,  the  organ  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  will 
hereafter  appear  as  a  monthly  number  of  that 
periodical. 

....  The  Congregationalist  has  just  been  sold 
to  the  Congregational  Sunday-School  and  Pub- 
lishing Company,  and  hereafter  will  be  the  of- 
ficial organ  of  the  Congregational  Church  of 
America.  We  have  not  yet  heard  that  the 
editorial  policy  will  be  changed. 

. . .  .The  New  Literary  Review  ("A  Month- 
ly New  Journal  of  Belles  Lettres  "),  is  just 
out.  There  is  nothing  sufficiently  unique  to 
characterize  it  above  the  many  other  "  book 
journals "  now  thronging  the  bibliomaniac's 
table.  (Richard  G.  Badger,  South  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.    $i  a  year.) 

....  Prof.  Edward  J.  James,  editor  in  chief 
of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  for  the  first  seven 
years  of  its  existence,  and  President  of  the 
Academy  for  eleven  years,  has  just  resigned 
the  latter  position.  The  Academy  is  the  lead- 
ing social  and  economic  society  in  America 
and  the  Annals  is  probably,  of  its  kind,  our 
ablest  quarterly. 

....This  is  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Harry  T. 
Peck,  of  The  Bookman,  concerning  the  critics : 
"  The  ordinary  book  reviewer  of  the  present 
day  does  not  know  enough  of  the  subjects  he 
tries  to  write  about  to  be  quite  sure  whether 
he  wants  to  agree  with  an  author  or  not.  Our 
so-called  critics  usually  have  a  fuzzy,  canton 
flannel  sort  of  mind,  and  I  don't  think  the  pub- 
lic can  very  well  look  to  them." 

....  Patrick  Donahoe,  the  veteran  editor  of 
the  Pilot,  the  leading  Catholic  paper  of  Bos- 
ton, has  just  died.  Born  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Don- 
ahoe came  to  America  in  1825  and  has  ever 
since  been  engaged  in  Catholic  journalism. 
He  established  the  Home  of  Destitute  Catho- 
lic Children,  and  was  the  author  of  many  good 
deeds.  Some  years  ago  he  failed  in  business, 
but  he  paid  off  his  indebtedness,  altho  it  took 
him  some  years  to  do  so. 

....Le  Droit  L'Auteur  of  Bern,  organ  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  Union  for  the 
Protection  of  Works  of  Literature  and  Art, 
has,  by  appealing  to  the  best  sources  available, 
obtained  the  following  statistics  in  regard  to 
the  world's  literary  output,  exclusive  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals :  Germany,  23,000 
books;  France,  11,000;  Italy,  9,500;  England, 
7,500 ;  Austro-Hungary,  6,800 ;  United  States, 
5,000;  Scandinavia,  3,200;  Holland,  2,900; 
Belgium,  2,100;  Switzerland,  1,000.  Russia 
only  reports  periodicals,  but  including  Russia, 
Spanish  America  and  the  Orient,  the  total 
number  probably  exceeds  80,000. 


Pebbles. 

My  laundress  irons  my  linen  beautifully. 
My  laundress  steels  mine  cleverly. — Harvard 
Lampoon. 

....If  children  are  good  and  healthy,  a 
mother  has  to  rush  in  among  them  every  five 
minutes  to  keep  them  from  killing  each  other. 
— Atchison  Globe. 

....General  Shafter  has  been  promoted. 
General  Shafter  will  be  remembered  as  the 
army  officer  that  didn't  write  for  the  maga- 
zines.— The   Chicago    Tribune. 

Sign  of   Spring. — "  Have  you  heard  a 

robin  yet?"  "No;  but  I've  seen  a  woman 
with  her  head  tied  up  in  a  towel  beating  a  car- 
pet in  the  back  yard." — Chicago  Record. 

AN  OLD  AXIOM  RESET  FOR  SAMPSON. 

He  whose  flight  avoids  the  fray 
May  still   secure  the  larger  pay. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

....Little  Lemuel  (who  has  stumbled  over 
his  reading)  :  "  Uncle  Jotham,  what  is  a  sub- 
sidy?" Farmer  Flintrock:  "It's  the  money 
that  the  Gov'ment  gives  ye  if  you  are  rich." — 
Puck. 

...  .Waterman  (shaking  his  fountain  pen): 
"  You  have  no  idea  how  easily  these  pens 
run!"  His  Neighbor  (applying  a  blotter  to 
his  trousers):  "Oh,  I  have  an  inkling!" — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 

....  Some  one  asks  what  is  tact.  It  is  that 
feeling  which  prompts  a  woman  to  dig  up  the 
photograph  of  a  friend  who  is  coming  to  visit, 
from  the  bottom  bureau  drawer,  and  put  it  on 
the  parlor  mantel. — Atchison  Globe. 

...."What  are  you  doing?"  asked  one  of 
his  friends  who  had  happened  in.  "  I  am  writ- 
ing my  resignation,"  replied  the  professor  of 
something  or  other  in  the  proprietary  univer- 
sity. "  What  are  you  doing  that  for?  "  "  Be- 
cause I  am  going  to  make  a  speech  this  even- 
ing in  which  I  shall  probably  express  an  inde- 
pendent opinion." — Chicago  Tribune. 

...."Judy  and  I  got  into  a  terrible  tangle 
shopping  to-day."  "How?"  "I  owed  her 
ten  cents,  and  borrowed  five  cents  and  then 
fifty  cents."     "Well?"     "Then  I  paid  thirty 

cents  for  something  she  bought "     "  Yes?" 

"  And  she  paid  forty  cents  for  something  I 
bought,  and  then  we  treated  each  other  to  ice- 
cream soda."  "Well?"  "She  says  I  still 
owe  her  a  nickel." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

. ..  .Here  we  were  set  upon  and  beaten  with 
clubs.  "  Murder  !  "  cried  Ardley,  impulsively. 
A  subtle  something  told  me  he  was  wrong. 
"  You  are  college  students,  are  you  not?  "  said 
I,  addressing  our  assailants.  "  We  are,"  said 
they,  civilly.  "  It  is  as  I  thought,"  said  I,  turn- 
ing to  my  companion.  "  This  is  not  murder  at 
all,  but  a  boyish  prank,  merely."  Ardley  was 
covered  with  confusion,  and  vowed  he  should 
never  forgive  himself,  although  the  students, 
with  rare  good  breeding,  affected  to  make  light 
of  it. — Detroit  Journal. 


EDITORIALS. 


The  Tenement  Problem. 

"  All  the  conditions  which  surround 
childhood,  youth  and  womanhood  in  New 
York  tenement  quarters  make  for  un- 
righteousness." This  sentence  sums  up 
the  report  just  made  public  of  the  New 
York  Tenement  House  Commission. 
Furthermore,  it  must  be  accepted  as  the 
truth,  for  the  Commission  is  the  most 
representative  and  able  one  of  its  kind 
we  have  ever  had. 

The  report  is  devoted,  first,  to  an  an- 
alysis of  the  present  condition  of  the  tene- 
ment houses ;  and,  second,  suggestions  of 
practical  remedies  for  existing  evils.  Of 
the  3,437,202  inhabitants  of  New  York 
City,  2,372,097,  or  more  than  two-thirds, 
live  in  tenement  houses,  a  tenement  house 
being  denned  by  law  as  a  house  in  which 
four  or  more  families  live  together  and 
do  separate  cooking.  Of  course,  some  of 
these  houses  are  known  as  "  flats  "  or 
"  apartments ;  "  nevertheless,  about  one- 
half  the  population  of  this  city  dwells  in 
tenements  according  to  the  popular 
meaning  of  the  word.  Merely  to  state 
this  fact  shows  the  paramount  impor- 
tance of  the  problem. 

What,  then,  is  the  typical  New  York 
tenement  house,  for  its  like  can  be  found 
nowhere  else?  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  cut  that  the  ordinary  ten- 
ement house  (known  as  the  "  double- 
decker")  is  erected  on  a  lot  twenty-five 
feet  wide  and  one  hundred  feet  deep.  It 
is  sometimes  six  or  seven  stories  in  hight, 
and  accommodates  anywhere  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  people. 
As  a  rule,  the  building  extends  back 
ninety  feet,  leaving  a  small  space  in  the 
rear  of  ten  feet  unoccupied,  so  that  the 
back  rooms  may  obtain  light  and  air. 
This  space  continues  to  be  left  open 
only  because  the  law  requires  it.  On  the 
ground  floor  there  are  generally  two 
stores,  which  have  two  or  three  living 
rooms  back  of  them.  Between  the  stores 
is  the  entrance  hallway,  a  long  corridor 
less  than  three  feet  wide  and  extending 
back  sixty  feet  in  length.  The  hallway 
is  nearly  always  dark,  receiving  no  light 


except  from  the  street  door.  Each  floor 
is  divided  into  four  sets  of  apartments; 
the  front  apartment  consisting  of  four 
rooms  and  the  rear  of  three,  making  al- 
together fourteen  rooms  on  each  floor. 
Of  these  fourteen  rooms  only  four  re- 
ceive direct  light  and  air  from  the  street 


or  from  the  small  yard  in  the  back  of  the 
building.  Along  each  side  of  the  build- 
ing is  what  is  called  an  "  air-shaft,"  be- 
ing an  indentation  of  the  wall  to  a  depth 
of  about  twenty-eight  inches,  and  extend- 
ing in  length  for  a  space  of  from  fifty  to 
sixty  feet.  This  shaft  is  entirely  inclosed 
on  four  sides,  and  is  the  full  hight  of  the 
building.     Its   ostensible   purpose    is   to 
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provide  light  and  air  to  the  five  rooms  on  nicipal  Tenement  House  Commission  un- 
each  side  of  the  house  which  have  no  der  the  head  of  a  single  Commissioner  ls 
communication  with  the  street  or  back  recommended.  Now  the  tenement  houses 
yard.  But  as  the  shafts  are  narrow  and  are  administered  by  three  or  four  of  the 
high,  being  inclosed  on  all  four  sides  and  municipal  departments,  and  responsibil- 
without  any  intake  of  air  at  the  bottom,  ity  for  mistakes  is  easily  shifted.  To 
these  rooms  obtain,  instead  of  fresh  air  show  how  much  this  department  is 
and  sunshine,  foul  air  and  semi-darkness,  needed  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
Indeed  it  is  questionable  whether  the  the  Commission  discovered  on  investiga- 
rooms  would  not  be  more  habitable  with  tion  that  of  the  333  tenement  house  build- 
no  air-shafts  at  all ;  for  in  the  present  ings  now  in  course  of  construction,  only 
case  each  family,  besides  having  the  foul  fifteen  were  found  in  which  there  were  no 
air  from  its  own  rooms  to  breathe,  is  com-  violations  of  the  law. 
pelled  to  breathe  the  emanations  from  the  It  may  be  objected  that  if  stringent 
rooms  of  some  eleven  other  families.  Nor  laws  were  put  upon  the  building  of  tene- 
is  this  all;  these  shafts  act  as  conveyors  ment  houses  capitalists  would  not  seek 
of  noise,  foul  odors  and  disease,  and  such  investment.  But  the  Commission 
when  fire  breaks  out  serves  as  dangerous  has  investigated  this  part  of  the  subject 
flues,  often  rendering  it  impossible  to  save  thoroughly,  and  asserts  that  the  careful 
the  building  from  destruction.  A  family  capitalist  will  make  a  reasonable  per  cent, 
living  in  such  a  building  pays  for  four  on  his  money  after  the  law  goes  into  ef- 
rooms  from  twelve  to  eighteen  dollars  a  feet. 

month,  and  for  three  rooms  from  ten  to  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  tenement 

fifteen  dollars  a  month.  house  problem  is  mostly  a  local  one.      In 

To  live  in  such  a  house  as  this  makes  none  of  the  twenty-seven  largest  cities  in 
family  life  practically  impossible.  The  this  country,  except  Boston,  Cincinnati, 
rooms  and  hallways  are  found  in  the  ma-  Jersey  City  and  Hartford,  is  there  what 
jority  of  cases  to  be  centers  of  disease,,  can  be  called  a  tenement  house  problem  at 
poverty,  vice  and  crime,  and  there  are  few  all.  Elsewhere  the  poor  live  generally  in 
houses  in  which  there  has  not  been  at  small  one  or  two  story  houses,  each  con- 
least  one  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  taining  at  most  only  two  families,  and  of- 
within  the  last  five  years.  On  the  whole,  ten  the  houses  are  owned  by  themselves, 
however,  the  most  terrible  of  all  features  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo  and 
of  tenement  house  life  in  New  York  is  Washington  practically  have  no  tenement 
the  indiscriminate  herding  of  all  kinds  of  house  problem. 

people  in  close  contact;  the  drunken,  the  Nevertheless,  if  the  majority  of  people 

dissolute,  the  improvident  and  the  dis-  in  the  United  States  during  the  twentieth 

eased  with  the  respectable.  century  are  to  live  an  urban  life  as  now 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  evils  of  the  seems  likely,  it  is  most  important  that  all 
tenement  house  system  are  mostly  in  the  cities  should  immediately  plan  wisely  in 
tenement  houses  themselves,  and  there-  regard  to  the  homes  of  their  poor,  so  that 
fore  they  can  be  remedied  by  wise  legisla-  they  may  escape  in  the  future  the  condi- 
tion. We  have  not  space  here  to  give  the  tion  in  which  New  York  now  finds  itself, 
detailed  recommendations  of  the  Com-  City  life,  many  wise  people  are  coming 
mission.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  such  leg-  to  think,  is  already  shaking  the  founda- 
islation  should  be  enacted  as  would  en-  tions  of  State,  Church  and  Home.  Wit- 
tirely  prohibit  the  use  of  air-shafts  and  ness  our  municipal  political  corruption, 
substitute  therefor  roomy  courts ;  no  our  "  church  problem "  (it  is  mostly  a' 
more  than  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  lot  city  one),  and  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
should  be  used  for  the  building ;  the  area  establishing  a  wholesome  home  in  the 
at  the  back  of  the  house  should  be  length-  great  cities  as  compared  with  rural  dis- 
ened ;  proper  regulations  should  be  made  tricts.  Good  tenement  houses  may  not 
in  regard  to  fire  proof  construction,  and  solve  any  of  these  problems,  but  there  is 
the  enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations ;  absolutely  no  doubt  that  from  the  mate- 
and  the  landlords  who  allow  prostitution  rial  standpoint  the  most  far  reaching  re- 
on  the  premises  should  be  fined  $1,000.  form  is  that  which  will  tend  to  improve 
To  insure  that  all  this  and  much  more  the  home  life  of  the  cities'  population, 
shall  be  done  the  establishment  of  a  Mu-  We  are  aware  that  our  language  leaves 
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a  more  gloomy  impression  than  it  would 
were  we  writing  simply  of  the  self-re- 
specting and  industrious  tenement  house 
dwellers,  who,  we  are  glad  to  say,  num- 
ber hundreds  of  thousands.  But  the 
Commission  was  called  to  remedy  evils, 
and  they  could  not  have  been  expected  to 
find  a  'Utopia.  Their  report,  however, 
should  be  studied  by  progressive  Ameri- 
can citizens,  for  it  is  temperate,  sane,  im- 
partial and,  unlike  most  reports,  interest- 
ing. 

•*• 

Horticulture    in    the    Twentieth 
Century. 

A  fruit  catalog  has  come  to  be  one 
of  the  most  remarkable,  as  well  as  most 
attractive  productions  of  the  modern 
press.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  of- 
fering the  public  valuable  importations 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  or  startling 
novelties;  but  which  catalog  shall  offer 
the  most  "  new  creations."  It  is  recog- 
nized that  we  have  not  yet  more  than 
opened  the  door  into  the  vegetable  world 
— that  there  is  not  a  family  of  plants  that 
has  not  secrets  to  be  evolved  by  the  skill 
of  man,  for  the  benefit  of  man,  and  the 
glory  of  the  producer.  The  meanest 
weed  is  often  related  to  the  noblest  of  our 
fruits;  and  every  year  some  despised 
plant  is  coming  into  service  to  humanity. 
The  insignificant  potentilla  is  a  close  rel- 
ative of  the  strawberry,  and  a  remoter 
relative  of  the  peach.  The  poisonous 
stramonium  is  allied  to  the  most  beautiful 
of  our  flowers,  and  to  some  of  the  most 
wholesome  of  our  fruits.  "  All  the  past 
years  of  study  and  experiment  have  mere- 
ly brought  a  handful  of  species  of  plants 
into  successful  cultivation ;  while  the  ma- 
jority still  hold  their  secret  for  future 
generations  to  solve."  Nature  seems  to 
have  so  arranged  matters,  for  the  purpose 
of  challenging  us  to  exercise  our  wits 
and  cultivate  our  powers  of  investiga- 
tion ;  for  assuredly  the  improvement  of 
fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  has  at- 
tracted the  wisest  and  made  them  bene- 
factors of  the  world.  In  our  list  of  such 
benefactors  America  does  not  hesitate  to 
place  Downing,  and  Wilder,  and  Barry, 
and  Campbell,  and  Munson,  alongside  the 
great  inventors.  At  Santa  Rosa,  in  Cali- 
fornia, is  a  farm  of  several  thousands  of 
acres,  devoted  solely  to  the  production  of 


"  new  creations  "  in  horticulture.  The 
owner,  Mr.  Burbank,  sends  out  annually 
one  or  two,  possibly  half  a  dozen,  remark- 
able products,  selected  from  hundreds  of 
thousands  rejected  as  not  altogether 
worthy  of  dissemination.  Here  science — 
that  is,  man's  latest  knowledge  of  natural 
law — is  applied  to  the  benevolent  ends 
which  we  attribute  to  the  Supreme  Cre- 
ator. The  creations  of  this  horticultural 
wizard  are  so  wonderful  that,  when  the 
delegates  of  the  Experiment  Stations  of 
America  traversed  his  grounds,  a  halt 
was  called  in  the  midst  of  the  magnificent 
laboratory,  and  one  of  the  professors 
said,  "  Gentlemen,  in  the  presence  of  you 
all,  I  wish  to  make  known  that  one  of  my 
objects  in  coming  to  this  coast  was  to  ex- 
pose Mr.  Burbank's  fraud.  I  now  de- 
clare that  he  has  never  told  one-half  of 
the  marvels  that  he  might."  At  one  end 
of  the  continent  Edison  and  his  confreres 
are  working  to  subject  the  forces  of  the 
universe  to  our  service ;  at  the  other  Bur- 
bank  is  calling  out  of  the  wild  and  unfin- 
ished laboratory  of  nature  new  foods  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
population  of  the  globe.  Who  can  fore- 
see the  dawn  of  the  next  century,  with 
half  our  weeds  turned  into  food  produc- 
ers, while  trolleys,  run  by  electricity  to 
the  doors  of  remotest  hamlets,  bear  every- 
where the  new  creations  of  science.  What 
sort  of  a  man  would  that  be  who  is  edu- 
cated, not  only  in  the  lore  of  antiquity, 
but  in  the  lore  of  the  laboratory  that  turns 
the  desert  into  a  garden?  Some  one 
looking  into  the  future  has  recently  said, 

"  Finer  fruits  than  the  world  ever  saw  are 
en  route.  They  are  moving  manward,  among 
the  mighty  certainties  of  the  future.  Who  will 
set  the  switch  and  deftly  sidetrack  them  into 
our  yards?  " 

Our  State  Experiment  Stations  are 
rapidly  learning  that  they  have  something 
to  do  besides  chemical  analysis.  The 
Sphinx  is  unloading  her  secrets  every- 
where and  challenging  a  solution.  Mr. 
Bull  accepted  the  challenge,  and  gave  us 
the  Concord  grape.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  Grant  gave  us  the  Iona.  Then  came 
the  Rogers  hybrids ;  scientific  crossings 
of  hothouse  and  hardy  varieties,  which 
added  to  our  home  fruits  over  fifty  va- 
rieties of  magnificent  grapes.  Mr.  Gid- 
eon, from  a  mass  of  experiments,  secured 
for  us  the  Wealthy  apple ;  and  some  Ca- 
nadian man  or  woman  created  that  mar- 
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vel  the  Fameuse  or  Snow  apple,  among  begun  its  development  as  a  sugar  pro- 
whose  descendants  are  already  a  whole  ducer ;  while  our  common  milkweed  he  is 
tribe  of  such  acquisitions  as  the  Princess  confident  will  become  a  rubber  plant. 
Louise  and  Mcintosh  Red.  The  story  is  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
a  noble  one ;  and  as  full  of  honor  and  we  shall  develop  all  of  our  fruits  to  a  far 
glory  as  the  achievements  that  have  led  greater  degree  of  perfection ;  while  our 
along  the  line  of  rapid  transit  and  the  battle  with  fungus  diseases  and  with  in- 
abolition  of  space.  It  is  difficult  to  con-  sects  will  be  carried  to  a  complete  victory, 
ceive  a  more  interesting  picture  than  that  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  every  weed  has 
of  the  retired  minister  Goodrich,  who  in  it  the  secret  of  a  blessing  to  humanity  ; 
while  the  potato  was  failing  as  an  article  yet  the  history  of  horticulture  encourages 
of  food,  and  leading  to  the  starvation  of  us  in  this  very  conviction.  The  past  for 
thousands,  set  himself  to  the  origination  horticulture  has  been  a  triumphal  march ; 
of  new  varieties.  Sending  for  seed  to  for  the  future  its  achievements  can  hard- 
Chili,  in  South  America,  he  worked  for  ly  be  less  startling  or  less  beneficent, 
years,  until  he  had  secured  new  varieties 

untouched  by  the  prevalent  rot ;  and  these  ** 

to-day  are  the  basis  of  the  superb  varie-  D      w      L;        Longer  ? 

ties  which  fill  our  markets.  & 

To  realize  what  may  or  must  be  before  A  British  actuary,  Mr.  J.  Holt  Shool- 
us,  we  must  look  back  and  realize  that  ing,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  "  ex- 
seventy-five  years  ago  there  were  not  ten  pectancy  of  life  "  of  a  British  boy  baby, 
bushels  of  strawberries  to  be  gathered  born  when  Victoria  ascended  the  throne, 
from  all  the  gardens  in  the  United  States ;  was  a  little  less  than  forty  years,  as 
that  there  was  not  a  carload  of  grapes  to  against  nearly  forty-six  years  to-day,  and 
be  gathered  in  all  of  our  vineyards ;  that  of  a  girl  baby  forty-two  years  then  as 
the  Seckel  pear  had  not  yet  been  discov-  against  nearly  forty-nine  years  to-day.  A 
ered,  nor  the  Bartlett  been  originated;  recent  issue  of  the  Courrier  des  Etats 
that  not  a  barrel  of  Baldwin  apples,  or  of  Unis  reports  a  discussion  by  a  little  group 
Northern  Spy,  or  Fameuse,  or  Wealthy,  of  French  scientists,  as  to  whether  the 
had  yet  been  gathered ;  that  not  a  Cuth-  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  showed 
bert  raspberry  or  a  Shaffer's  Colossal  had  any  increase  over  its  beginning  in  the 
crimsoned  our  fields  in  July.  In  every  average  length  of  life.  The  conclusion 
direction  that  we  turn,  we  find  that  what  was  that  there  had  probably  been  an  in- 
we  most  enjoy,  and  hold  to  be  every  day  crease  of  about  five  years. 
necessities,  are  the  new  creations  of  the  The  passing  of  an  era,  like  the  end  of 
last  century.  a  long  reign  or  the  close  of  a  century, 

An  enthusiast  in  horticulture  tells  us  naturally  suggests  this  question,  Do  we 

that  he  has  not  a  doubt  that  we  shall  be  of  to-day  live  longer,  on  an  average,  than 

able  to  produce  "  strawberries  as  large  as  our  ancestors  did  ?      The  curious  thing 

apples    for    our    great-great-grandchil-  about  any  attempted  answer  is  that  it 

dren ;  raspberries  and  blackberries  so  big  must  be  largely  a  case  of  guess-work.  We 

that  one  will  suffice  for  a  single  person;  have  almost  no  tables  of  vital  statistics 

strawberries  and  cranberries  and  goose-  sufficiently  comprehensive  in  covering  all 

berries  and  currants  as  large  as  oranges,  classes  for  widely  separated  periods,  such 

and  growing  on  tall  bushes."     He  proph-  as  are  necessary  to  determine  the  fact 

esies  cantelopes  so  large  that  one  will  sup-  scientifically.     The  result  is  that  we  are 

ply  a  whole  family ;  and  he  is  equally  sure  given  to  arguing  the  question  a  priori. 

that  our  melons  and  cherries  and  grapes  On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  popular  im 

and   plums   and   apples   and   pears   and  pression  that  of    course    our    ancestors 

peaches,  as  well  as  all  our  berries,  will  be  lived  longer  on  the  average  than  we  do. 

seedless  before  the  end  of  another  cen-  They  had  stronger  constitutions  to  start 

tury.     Much  of  this  seems  very  probable ;  with,  lived  simpler,  more  natural  lives, 

altho  the  prophet  does  not  comprehend  did  not  crowd  into  disease-contaminated 

that  to  abolish  the  seeds  of  his  strawber-  cities,   were   free  from  the  pressure  of 

ries  and   his   raspberries  would   abolish  modern    strenuousness,    and,    in    short, 

the  berries  themselves.     The  same  writ-  while  they  worked  harder  physically  and 

er  believes  that  our  sugar  cane  has  only  endured  many  deprivations,  escaped  the 
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"  enervating  influences  of  an  advanced  28,880  deaths  under  twenty  years  of  age 

civilization/'     On  the  other  hand,  the  av-  in  the  former  period,"  altho  in  the  inter- 

erage  person  of  to-day  is  undoubtedly  far  val  the  population   had   nearly   doubled, 

better  nourished  and  housed  than  was  his  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hoffman  found 

ancestor,  is  protected  by  good  sanitation  that  the  expectancy  of  life  at  twenty-five 

(preventive   medicine)    from    epidemics  had  actually  decreased  nearly  two  years 

whose  former  ravages  were  terrible,  is  of-  between  1880  and  1890,  and  at  fifty  had 

ten  saved  from  what  was  once  certain  decreased  over  one  year, 
death  by  superior  surgery  or  therapeutics,        But  whether  or  not  we  live  longer  on 

knows  better  how  "  to  take  care  of  him-  the  average  than  our  ancestors  did,  one 

self  "  and  thinks  more  about  it,  and  has  thing  is  certain,  we  do  live  longer  while 

at  hand  many  safeguards  against  expo-  we   live.       The   Autocrat's    "  young-old 

sure — for  example,  the  rubber  shoe  or  man  "  is  a  commonplace  of  any  one's  ac- 

coat    for   keeping  off   dampness,   which  quaintance.     He  does  not  "  go  upon  the 

must  have  preserved,  all  told,  millions  of  shelf  "  even  at  seventy,  unless  it  is  his 

lives.  misfortune  to  be  a  professional  soldier  or 

The  fact,  then,  that  at  the  beginning  of  sailor.     Imagine  the  modern   statesman 

the   nineteenth   century   a   supposed   in-  sharing  the  feeling  of  Washington,  that 

crease  in  the  average  duration  of  life  was  at  fifty-six  he  had  reached  "  the  advanced 

discovered,  seems,  in  this  view  of  it,  the  season  of  life,"  an  age-limit  that  perhaps 

most  natural  thing  in  the  world.     It  is  disqualified  him  for  the  Presidency! 
what  one  would  expect  to  mark  the  be-  ^ 

ginning  of  a  "  century  of  progress."  The 

discovery  itself  came  about  in  a  curious       po]itics  in   State   Universities. 
way.      I  he  English  Government  in  the 

eighteenth  century  found  a  means  of  rev-        During  the  last  few  years  there  have 

enue  in  the  sale  of  annuities.     But  at  the  been  some  conspicuous  instances  of  po- 

beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  litical  interference  with  State  colleges  or 

profits  from  these  annuities  fell  off  be-  universities,   of   which    Kansas   has   af- 

cause  the  annuitants  lived  longer  than  forded  a  notable  example.     These  cases, 

their  allotted  terms  by  the  tables  of  ex-  however,    are    exceptional,    and    can   be 

pectancy.     But  this  increase  in  average  paralleled  in  institutions  not  under  State 

duration  of  life  affected  only  "  selected  control. 

risks/'  those  who  had  means  for  buying  To  form  a  just  conception  of  the  work- 
annuities.  It  applied  only  by  inference  ing  of  the  State  university,  we  should 
to  the  less  prosperous  classes.  go  to  the  older  States  of  the  Central 

Similar  fallacies  in  reasoning  apply  to  West,  where  State  universities  have  long 

most  inferences  drawn  from  vital  statis-  been  in  existence,  and  where  they  have 

tics.     They  usually  confuse  average  age  had  time  to  shape,  in  a  measure  at  least, 

at  death  with  average  duration  of  life.  A  public  opinion  on  university  education. 

high  average  age  at  death  is  often  ac-  In  this  part  of  the  country  the  four  most 

counted  for  by  the  number  of  old  people  conspicuous     and     liberally     supported 

who  die  in  a  given  period,  a  low  average  State  universities  are  those  of  Michigan, 

by  the  prevalence  of  some  disease  fatal  to  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.      In 

the.  young.     The  only  accurate  compari-  these  States  the  tenure  of  the  university 

son  is  that  of  the  number  of  survivors  at  president  compares  very  favorably  with 

a  given  age  at  different  periods.     When  that  of  any  other  class  of  educational  in- 

there  happen  to  be  figures  at  hand  for  stitutions   in   any   part   of   the   country, 

such  a  comparison,  and  it  is  made  by  an  Among   the    conspicuous    college   presi- 

expert,  the  results  are  often  surprising,  dents   of   the   United    States,    President 

Thus    Mr.     Frederick    L.    Hoffman,   a  Angell  stands  next  in  seniority  to  Presi- 

capable     actuary,     found     by     compar-  dent  Eliot,  of  Harvard.     The  presidents 

ing  the    figures   of    the    life-tables    of  of    these    four    State    universities    have 

New  Jersey   for  the  three   years    1879-  served  terms    varying    from    seven    to 

1 88 1  with  those  for  the  three  years  1897-  thirty  years,  and  averaging  over  fifteen 

1899,  "  only  24,208  deaths  under  twenty  years.     The    significance    of    this    Ion 

years  of  age  in  the  latter  period  against  tenure  of  office  is  apparent,  if  we  rer 
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the  uncertain  and  fluctuating  fortunes  of 
the  two  great  political  parties  in  these 
Northwestern  States  during  the  last  ten 
years. 

A  particularly  striking  instance  of  the 
development  of  public  opinion  against 
political  interference  may  be  found  in 
Illinois.  In  the  year  1894  the  State  Uni- 
versity was  subject  to  the  management 
of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of 
nine  elective  and  three  ex-ofhcio  mem- 
bers. Of  the  nine  elective  members  of 
the  Board,  six  were  Democrats,  as  were 
also  at  least  two  of  the  three  ex-oiHcio 
members.  One  of  these  two,  a  member 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  was  Gov- 
ernor John  P.  Altgeld,  the  vigor  of  whose 
partisanship  no  one  will  question.  In 
spite  of  this  decisive  Democratic  major- 
ity in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  that  body 
elected  as  the  new  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity a  gentleman  who  was  well  known 
as  a  member  of  the  opposite  political 
party,  and  who  had  held  a  few  years  be- 
fore a  conspicuous  and  responsible  po- 
sition in  the  party  councils  of  another 
State.  Since  that  time  the  control  of  the 
State  and  the  majority  in  the  university 
Board  of  Trustees  have  passed  to  the  op- 
posing party.  There  have  been,  of 
course,  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
faculty  during  these  seven  years,  yet  no 
one  who  knows  anything  of  the  univer- 
sity would  venture  to  assert  that  a  single 
one  of  these  changes  had  been  due  to  the 
expression  of  political  opinions  in  the 
class  room  or  elsewhere. 

The  departments  of  economics,  his- 
tory and  politics  are  particularly  open 
to  attacks  from  the  partisan  politician, 
but  we  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  in 
any  of  these  departments  in  the  universi- 
ties already  named  who  has  been  re- 
moved because  of  his  political  or  eco- 
nomic teaching,  tho  many  will  recall  the 
conspicuous  failure  of  one  attempt  to 
bring  about  such  a  removal. 

Even  in  other  States  which  are  com- 
monly thought  of  as  strongholds  of  rad- 
icalism, there  is  noteworthy  evidence  of 
respect  for  university  freedom.  Dur- 
ing the  years  immediately  before  and  af- 
ter the  Presidential  contest  of  1896  the 
professorship  of  economics  in  the  State 
iniversity  of  one  of  the  most  strongly 

ee  silver  States  of  the  Union  was  held 
an  avowed  advocate  of  the  gold 
dard.     An  attempt  to  interfere  was 


made,  but  broke  down  completely,  and 
the  professor  in  question  has  not  only 
been  retained,  but  promoted. 

The  freedom  of  university  teaching 
will  probably  always  stand  in  need  of 
jealous  defenders.  No  human  institu- 
tion can  secure  itself  absolutely  against 
all  influences  in  restraint  of  truth,  some 
of  which  are  none  the  less  serious  because 
they  are  not  of  a  kind  to  attract  public 
attention.  Yet,  all  things  considered, 
the  State  universities  of  the  Central  West 
may  fairly  claim  to  have  made  a  good 
stand  for  non-partisan  treatment  of  uni- 
versity teaching. 

The  Rejected  Terms. 

The  South  African  war  must  dribble 
out  a  few  weeks  or  months  longer,  but 
its  end  is  sure.  The  Boers,  who  have  no 
capital,  no  headquarters,  no  railroad,  no 
port ;  who  are  dodging  and  scattering  and 
running  in  disorganized  bands,  have  no 
sort  of  chance  of  victory.  They  are  still 
giving  England  an  immense  amount  of 
trouble,  "  which,  if  not  victory,  is  yet  re- 
venge." 

The  terms  which  General  Botha  re- 
jected were  not  illiberal,  and  they  will  not 
be  repeated.  Now  the  war  must  go  on 
till  the  last  resisting  band  is  utterly  de- 
stroyed. There  was  a  sort  of  generosity 
in  the  unwillingness  of  General  Botha  to 
forsake  the  Cape  Colony  rebels,  for  whom 
Kitchener  and  Milner  could  not,  or  would 
not,  grant  immunity  from  punishment. 
There  may  have  been  a  certain  proud  in- 
dependence in  his  unwillingness  to  ac- 
cept the  millions  that  would  have  to  be 
divided  among  the  burghers  whose  farms 
must  be  restocked.  But  the  chief  diffi- 
culty seems  to  have  been,  if  we  can  trust 
the  reports,  of  another  sort ;  and  it  is  one 
that  sheds  no  luster  on  their  conduct, 
while  it  illustrates  once  more  what  has 
been  a  chief  cause  of  the  conflict  between 
English  and  Dutch  in  South  Africa. 

The  English  terms  provided  that  with 
the  organization  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  Free  State  as  a  crown  colony,  the 
black  natives  should,  as  in  the  Cape  Col- 
ony, under  certain  restrictions,  have  the 
right  of  suffrage.  This  could  not  be  en- 
dured. 

This  has  been  the  bitterest  bone  of  con- 
tention with  the  English  for  two  genera- 
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e  <    ce  described  the  sit- 

s  tnrec  great  grievances 
firstly,  the  black  man;  sec- 
an ;  and,  thirdly  and  lastly, 

recently  drawn   up  and 
F.   W.  Reitz  and  some 
ansvaal  ladies,  calling  on 
to  resist  England  to  the 
hief  reason  given  for  op- 
^land   is,   that   under   its 
;qual  rights  for  colored 
3oers    have    treated    the 
They  had  no  rights,  and 
3oers  accordingly.  There 
litical  restraints  put  upon 
e  Cape  Colony,  but  they 
.  and  wealth  and  become 
not  allowed  in  the  Trans- 
strange,  and  it  has  been 
n  the  war,  that  the  blacks 
e  of  the  English, 
here  another  illustration 
it  does  not  pay  to  treat 
iiumanly.     This  is  one  of 
ns  that  those  of  superior 
:unity  have  to  learn.  The 
wn  on  the  peasant,  the 
boor,  the  White  on  the 
•  and  the  Black,  and  the 
l  everybody.     It  is  this 
English  feared,  but  not 
It  is  on  this  that  slavery 
has  cost  us  much.     It  is 
'1  feeling  of  contempt  for 
>erhaps  not  inferior,  that 
our  trouble  in  Cuba  and 
he  Philippines.     We  call 
and  we  have  to  pay  for 
sure  and  life, 
nuch  to  repent  of  in  her 
subjugated  races,  and  so 
tates  ;  and  both  have  suf- 
their  fault.     But  while 
et  to  reform,  we  must 
progress  has  been  made 
rity.       Englishmen  and 
ot,  in  this  respect,  sin- 
r  nations.     In  the  Chi- 
they  had  suffered  most 
,  they  have  been  of  all 
t   bloodthirsty.       They 
:ted   those   under    their 
:res  can  be  laid  to  their 
lilippines  it  is  now  clear 
our  policy  is  a  humane 
Dvern- 


ment  to  the  people.  It  is  a  matter  for 
great  satisfaction  that  in  South  Africa 
the  British  Government  is  determined  to 
rule  the  blacks  in  a  decent,  Christian  way  ; 
and  the  worst  indictment  to  be  brought 
against  the  Boers  is  not  that  they  were 
unwilling  to  give  the  ballot  to  Uitland- 
ers,  but  that  they  treated  the  Kaffirs  like 
brutes.  An  extremely  interesting  experi- 
ment is  now  going  on  in  South  Africa. 
We  are  likely  to  learn,  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  blacks  there,  where  they  have 
never  been  slaves,  whether  two  centuries 
of  slavery  has  really  been  of  any  benefit 
to  the  American  negro,  except  in  giving 
him  a  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Jl 

Gambling. 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  prophet  that 
spoke  through  the  rector  of  Grace 
Church,  in  this  city,  when,  in  a  sermon 
to  a  New  England  Society,  he  turned 
from  praise  of  the  Puritans  to  rebuke  the 
sins  which  the  pastor  of  a  fashionable 
church  finds,  possibly  among  his  own  peo- 
ple. We  can  make  no  better  use  of  our 
space  than  to  quote  Dr.  Huntington's 
words : 

'  What  are  these  stories  that  we  hear  about 
the  spread  of  an  uncontrollable  passion  for 
gaming?  Is  it  possible  that  there  are  leaders 
of  society  who  lend  their  countenance  to  forms 
of  amusement  that  are  against  the  very  law 
of  the  land?  It  may  be  hard  to  frame  an  argu- 
ment against  gambling  that  will  hold  in  logic ; 
but  shipwrecked  lives  speak  louder  than  any 
syllogism.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  able  to 
diagnose  a  disease  in  order  to  suffer  from  its 
ravages.  Is  it  true  that  hostesses  are  found 
in  fashionable  life  who  will  let  young  men, 
whose  honesty  is  their  capital,  depart  impover- 
ished by  losses  at  cards  out  of  the  drawing- 
rooms  to  which  they  have  themselves  invited 
them  as  guests?  If  it  be  true,  I  cry  Shame! 
Is  it  true  that  young  women,  reputed  to  be  of 
good  family  and  honest  bringing  up,  exhibit 
with  pride  the  jewels  bought  out  of  the  profits 
of  the  gaming  table?  Could  anything  be  more 
vulgar  than  such,  acts  as  these?  Nay,  that  is 
a  feeble  word — could  anything  be  more  infa- 
mous? What  avails  a  crusade  against  pool- 
rooms and  policy  shops,  whether  by  five,  fifteen 
or  fifty,  if,  behind  doors  which  no  detective 
ventures  to  pass,  such  things  as  these  go  on?  " 

Gambling  differs  from  stealing  in  that 
both  parties  give  their  consent  to  the 
transfer  of  money  or  other  value  from 
one  to  the  other;  it  is  worse  than  steal- 
ing in  that  it  develops  into  a  nassion.  a 
craze,  which  stealing  docs  no 
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J  luntington  says,  it  may  be  hard  to  frame 
an  argument  against  gambling,  but  its 
effects  supply  the  argument.  It  is  a  vi- 
cious, contemptible  way  of  getting  other 
people's  money  without  giving  any  equiv- 
alent. It  ruins  more  young  men  than 
any  other  influence  except  the  saloon,  and 
the  laws  of  our  States  recognize  that  it 
must  be  suppressed.  To  be  sure  the  po- 
lice do  not  try  to  execute  the  law  against 
either  the  saloon  or  the  gambling  house, 
except  perfunctorily ;  but  there  is  a 
steady  progress  in  this  respect. 

It  is  the  high  gambling  in  social  circles 
against  which  Dr.  Huntington  brings  his 
indictment.  But  it  is  the  small  gambling 
that  creates  the  passion  for  that  which 
ruins.  We  bring  no  foolish  objection 
against  a  simple  game  of  cards,  on  which 
no  money  is  wagered,  any  more  than  we 
do  against  an  innocent  game  of  skill  and 
luck ;  but  no  parent  should  allow  a  game 
in  his  house,  participated  in  by  children 
or  guests,  at  which  one  cent  of  coin  or 
value  is  staked  on  the  issue.  We  even 
hear  of  gambling  parties  gotten  up  to  se- 
cure funds  for  a  church ;  monster  euchre 
parties,  with  handsome  prizes,  which  are 
nothing  less  than  schools  of  vice  in  the 
name  of  religion. 

A  century  ago  the  lottery  was  regarded 
as  decent ;  now  it  is  illegal  everywhere  in 
the  country.  The  States  are  carefully  re- 
vising their  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
people.  Even  those  border  States  where 
the  Church  has  lagged  behind  the  saloon 
and  the  gambling  hell  are  enacting  strict 
laws.  They  are  in  the  condition  of  the 
prosperous  pioneer  who  gave  his  money 
to  build  up  churches  and  schools  till  the 
place  became  so  moral  that  he  had  to 
move  out  himself. 

Gambling  has  been  legal  and  licensed 
m  Wyoming  ever  since  1869,  but  this 
year  public  opinion  brought  so  great  a 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Legislature  that  a 
strong  and  comprehensive  anti-gambling 
law  was  passed.  The  anti-gambling 
movement  was  carried  on  throughout  the 
State  with  little  of  the  fanaticism  and  ex- 
aggeration which  often  mars  a  moral 
"  crusade."  Ministers  and  gamblers  met 
and  frankly  discussed  matters.  The  mass 
meetings  were  for  the  most  part  ad- 
dressed by  broad-minded  and  representa- 
tive men  whose  opinions  were  respected, 
— i  fV|^  *>-ess  of  the  State  with  few  ex- 
vras  fair-minded   in   its  discus- 
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vailing  note  is  of  discontent  and  half  hopeless 
trust  that  there  may  be  a  better  day  some- 
where ahead. 

As  to  "  plenty  of  work  at  good  wages," 
would  this  were  more  than  the  Governor's 
pleasant  self-illusion.  Hundreds  in  San  Juan 
— men  and  women — can  get  nothing  to  do, 
and  there  are  thousands  on  the  island  who, 
even  at  a  27  to  40  cent  wage,  are  only  too  glad 
if  they  can  find  an  average  of  three  days'  work 
a  week.  There  is  still  great  "  destitution " 
and  the  people  poorer  than  in  many  years. 
Sugar  planters  and  some  bankers  and  im- 
porters are  making  money.  The  necessities 
of  life  are  much  higher  than  under  the  Span- 
ish regime,  and  there  is  far  less  doing.  The 
poor,  the  middle  classes,  and  even — as  a  rule — 
the  wealthy,  are  having  a  difficult  time  to 
get  along.  With  less  money  circulating  and 
less  to  be  earned,  the  poor  have  to  pay  in  gold 
what  they  paid  before  in  silver.  Prices  vary 
from  one-third  to  twice  as  much  as  they  were 
three  years  ago.  Very  few  articles  are  cheaper. 
No  American  industries  have  been  introduced. 
The  only  railroad  is  hampered  by  new  and 
embarrassing  rules.  Our  only  tram  road  (San 
Juan  &  R.  Piedras)  went  about  two  years 
ago  into  American  hands  and  has  been  getting 
worse  and  worse.  It  would  not  be  permitted 
to  hold  its  charter  in  the  United  States,  nor 
would  any  State  let  any  of  its  trains  run  on 
the  track.  The  Porto  Rican  road  was  well 
managed.  If  this  were  in  Porto  Rican  hands 
the  Government  would  not  permit  the  abuses. 
It  appears  that  the  bungling  of  Americans,  who 
should  have  helped  the  island,  has  made  it 
improbable  that  any  new  railroading  be  done 
for  at  least  a  couple  of  years. 

Public  highways  are  not  kept  as  well  as  un- 
der Spanish  regime,  and  the  open  assertions 
made  by  employees  regarding  crooked  con- 
tracting on  the  new  roads  is  a  scandal. 

The  people  here — it  is  the  pet  joke  of  the 
paragraphers — are  given  to  laughing  at  our 
amiable  Governor's  complacent  dispatches  to 
Washington.  When  he  takes  a  trip  in  his 
yacht,  they  say :  "  Now  let  us  look  out  for  an- 
other report  that  everything  in  Porto  Rico  is 
prosperous."  But  there  is  a  sting  in  their 
jokes  on  this  subject. 

Indeed,  the  characteristic  of  conditions  here 
is  paralysis.  Sugar  men,  of  course,  are  doing 
well,  but  they  are  mostly  foreigners,  and  this 
means  little  to  the  great  mass,  the  98  per  cent, 
of  the  people.  Coffee,  tobacco,  small  fruits — 
all  down.  Even  yet  the  landholder  cannot  get 
money  on  unembarrassed  property.  Things 
look  well  only  for  the  foreigner  who  contem- 
plates taking  advantage  of  these  conditions, 
and  desperately  bad  for  the  nation. 

We  have,  thank  God,  a  better  school  system. 
The  new  Legislature  did  far  better  than  was 
to  be  expected  of  it,  hampered  as  it  was  by 
limitations  unjustly  placed  upon  it. 

Preserving      The    California    Legislature 
Nature  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 

country  for  having  appro- 
priated a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to 
buy  one  of  the  few  remaining  groves  of 


giant  redwoods,  or  sequoias,  near  the 
Yosemite  Valley.  During  the  past  two 
decades  many  of  these  trees  have  been 
cut  down  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  lumber- 
men, who  for  the  sake  of  the  sound  lum- 
ber which  each  of  the  giants  contains, 
are  willing  to  destroy  what  it  has  taken 
perhaps  forty  centuries  to  develop.  The 
Mate  of  Californa  at  present  owns  one 
tract  of  land,  including  the  Mariposa 
grove,  and  the  new  appropriation  will  en- 
able it  to  take  over  the  rest  of  the  land 
not  already  destroyed  by  the  vandals. 
The  Governor  of  New  Jersey  has  also 
just  signed  the  bill  appropriating  $50,000 
to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  the  Palisades 
and  the  establishment  of  an  Interstate 
Park  along  the  top  of  the  bluff  on  the 
high  rocks.  It  now  remains  for  the  Leg- 
islature of  New  York  to  give  equally  fa- 
vorable legislation,  so  that  our  noble  Pal- 
isades may  not  be  sacrificed  for  street 
pavements. 


It  is  time,  now  that  Dr.  Dowie  has 
returned  to  Chicago,  that  he  took  closer 
oversight  of  the  glossy  newspaper  organ 
of  Zion.  The  faith  healings  it  is  now 
reporting  are  quite  too  trivial  to  serve 
advertising  purposes.  Passing  by 
those  who  have  been  "  delivered  from 
secretism  "  and  swine's  flesh  or  "healed 
of  tobacco  habit,"  we  discover  testi- 
monies of  "  prayer  heard  for  healing 
of  grip ; "  "  God  heals  an  ulcerated 
tooth ;  "  "  The  Devil  tried  very  hard  to 
give  us  a  cold,"  but  failed ;  healed  when 
he  stopped  working  at  packing  pork ; 
"  healed  of  constipation ;  "  "  healed  of 
nervous  prostration ;  "  "  healed  of  rup- 
ture when  the  tithes  were  paid ;  "  "  healed 
of  incipient  typhoid  fever ;  "  "  God  takes 
away  pain  from  foot ;  "  "  I  have  a  corn, 
and  the  Lord  healed  that."  "  She  has 
been  relieved  of  toothache  several  times 
through  her  own  prayers.  A  part  of  the 
tooth  has  now  come  out  and  the  rest  is 
loose."  But  this  is  convincing  enough ; 
how  wonderful ! 


There  comes  a  time  when  the  Boss's 
hands  grow  slack,  and  the  reins  slip,  and 
the  horses  run  wild.  Such  a  time  seems 
to  approach  in  New  York  politics.  Sen- 
ator Piatt  declared  that  New  York  City 
was   to  be  coerced   by   legislation   that 
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should  take  the  control  of  the  police  out 
of  the  control  of  its  citizens ;  but  Gov- 
ernor Odell  has  actually  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  the  command  of  the  Boss,  and  de- 
clares that  he  will  veto  such  a  bill,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  backing.  We  believe  he  is 
right.  Government  should  be  localized 
just  as  far  as  possible.  If  a  community 
wants  bad  government  let  it  suffer  for  it, 
and  it  will  find  a  remedy.  Governor 
Odell  may  be  figuring  to  be  Senator 
Piatt's  successor  as  Boss ;  at  any  rate,  we 
hope  he  will  assert  his  authority  as  long 
as  he  is  Governor.  Boss  Croker's  power 
also  seems  slipping  from  him.  A  change 
in  both  parties  can  do  no  hurt. 


The  disturbances  in  St.  Petersburg 
need  not  surprise  one,  any  more  than  that 
a  pressure  of  subterranean  steam  should 
cause  a  geyser  to  spout.  One  of  these 
days  the  Czar's  throne  will  be  overturned 
in  a  volcanic  outburst  if  representative 
government  is  not  allowed.  In  an  em- 
pire of  the  tremendous  size  of  Russia, 
with  a  people  of  such  genius  for  liberty 
that  they  run  to  Anarchism,  we  may  ex- 
pect, before  the  century  is  old,  a  magnifi- 
cent free  civilization  that  will  astonish 
the  world.  We  must  watch  Russia,  its 
education,  its  railroad  development,  its 
religious  enlightenment,  its  political  up- 
heavals, in  anxiety  whether  its  revolution 
shall  be  peaceful  or  violent. 


The  building  of  rest  rooms  in  cities  is 
a  new  movement,  but  it  promises  to 
spread  rapidly.  In  the  larger  cities,  like 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  the  depart- 
ment stores  are  providing  waiting  rooms, 
but  these,  like  hotels,  saloons,  railway 
and  street  car  depots,  are  for  customers 
principally,  and  do  not  serve  the  needs 
of  properly  furnished  rest  rooms.  To 
establish  a  rest  room  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  hire  two  or  more  rooms,  a  caretaker, 
and  furnish  chairs,  tables,  magazines, 
writing  materials,  etc.  This  can  be  done 
for  about  twenty-five  dollars  a  month, 
and  the  merchants  of  the  towns  and  cit- 
ies are  generally  glad  to  contribute  most 
of  the  money  for  the  initial  and  running 
expenses.  We  hope  the  movement  will 
spread. 


It  was  a  blunder  in  the  transmission 
of  a  cable  message  from  Peking  to  the 
New  York  Sun  that  gave  the  text  to 
Mark  Twain's  diatribe  against  Dr. 
Ament  and  the  other  missionaries  in 
China.  The  Sun  has  in  the  handsomest 
way  atoned  for  its  innocent  error  by  se- 
curing and  publishing  in  its  issue  of  last 
Sunday  nearly  a  full  page  of  an  admi- 
rable interview  with  Dr.  Ament,  cover- 
ing the  conduct  and  attitude  of  the  mis  • 
sionaries  toward  the  Chinese  troubles 
We  now  await  Mark  Twain's  promised 
appendix  in  the  April  North  American 
Review.  We  cannot,  however,  expect  a 
hearty  apology  from  one  so  bitten  with 
the  poison  of  "  Anti-imperialism."  It 
affects  the  eyes  with  strabismus. 


One  need  not  conclude  that  because  the 
number  of  theological  students  in  Prince- 
ton Seminary  has  fallen  in  six  years  from 
264  to  156,  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  likely  soon  to  suffer  from  any  lack  of 
ministers.  The  Methodist  seminaries, 
whose  numbers  are  well  kept  up,  will  sup- 
ply as  many  as  are  needed,  and  of  suffi- 
cient Calvinism.  Probably  the  persistent 
conservatism  of  that  Seminary  explains 
the  falling  off.  The  number  of  students 
from  other  leading  colleges  than  Prince- 
ton is  very  limited,  most  coming  from 
the  smaller  colleges. 


That  the  Mormons  gave  up  polygamy 
against  their  will,  or  professed  to,  we  do 
not  doubt ;  and  the  fact  is  made  clear  by 
their  migration  in  large  numbers  to 
Mexico,  where  they  have  bought  five 
million  acres  of  land,  and  where  their  ad- 
vance colonies  are  said  openly  to  practice 
polygamy.  We  wish  no  ill  to  our  neigh- 
l3ors  in  the  South,  but  the  more  Mormons 
that  leave  us  the  better  satisfied  we 
shall  be. 


By  the  death  of  Victoria  a  man  not  not- 
ed for  devoutness  becomes  the  head  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  has  power 
to  appoint  its  bishops  and  archbishops 
according  to  his  own  will.  Not  by  char- 
acter or  election,  but  solely  by  birth  he 
obtains  this  authority.  Much  better  is 
the  method  by  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  secures  its  highest  official. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Great  Steel  Company. 

The  merger  of  the  companies  to  be 
united  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration has  been  accomplished,  the  con- 
version having  been  made  in  a  period  of 
time  which  must  be  regarded  as  very 
short  for  a  transaction  of  such  magni- 
tude. The  published  notice  of  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan &  Co.,  managers  of  the  syndicate, 
was  dated  on  March  2d.  This  required 
the  shares  of  the  constituent  companies 
to  be  deposited  on  or  before  March  20th. 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  par  value 
of  the  capital  shares  of  these  companies 
(exclusive  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany's $160,000,000  of  stock  and  $160,- 
000,000  of  bonds)  was  nearly  $460,000,- 
000;  that  their  factories  and  other  prop- 
erties are  situated  in  many  cities  and 
towns,  the  majority  of  them  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  New  York ;  and  that 
by  active  trading  and  purchases  for  in- 
vestment a  considerable  portion  of  these 
securities  had  been  widely  distributed, 
the  announcement  made  on  the  night  of 
the  20th  that  the  following  percentage 
had  been  deposited  points  to  extraordi- 
nary success  on  the  part  of  the  syndicate  : 

Preferred.    Common. 

Federal  Steel  Company 97  96 

National  Steel  Company 97  98 

National  Tube  Company 98  93 

Am.  Steel  &  Wire  Company  97  92 

Am.  Tin  Plate  Company 94  99 

Am.  Steel  Hoop  Company 97  98 

Am.  Sheet  Steel  Company 97  94 

Of  course,  there  was  no  need  of  any  ex- 
tension of  time,  but  an  extension  to  April 
ist  was  ordered  for  the  convenience  of 
stockholders  who  desired  to  deposit  their 
shares  and  had  been  unable  to  do  so.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  interests  of  those 
who  do  not  assent  must  be  small.  Thus 
far  the  only  one  to  make  public  his  op- 
position is  Colonel  Elwood,  of  the  Steel 
and  Wire  Company.  The  operations  of 
the  syndicate  have  taken  place  without 
any  disturbance  of  the  money  market. 
The  whole  transaction  affords  proof  of 
the  confidence  of  shareholders  and  finan- 
ciers in  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  house,  and 
also  of  the  great  ability  and  resources  of 
the  banking  institutions  of  New  York. 

The  capital  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  originally  $1,154,000,000, 
will  be  increased  by  at  least  $100,000,000 ; 


and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  it  en- 
larged to  $1,500,000,000  before  the  year 
is  out  by  the  addition  of  companies  now 
independent.     It  is  known  that  the  Lake 
Superior  Consolidated  Mines — a  Rocke- 
feller or  Standard  Oil  Company,  owning 
extensive  iron  mines  in  Minnesota,  a  fleet 
of  59  ore  carriers,  and  the  Duluth,  Mis- 
sabe  &  Northern  Railroad — has  recently 
passed   under  the  control   of  the   great 
combination ;  and  some  expect  that  the 
American  Bridge  Company,  capital  $61,- 
000,000,  will  be  added.     While  the  com- 
panies absorbed  by  the  combination  thus 
far  are  associated  with  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  great  northern  centers  of  the 
iron   and   steel   industry,    Pittsburg   and 
Chicago,  the  recent  appearance  ot  the  two 
leading  officers  of  the   Minnesota   Iron 
Company    (which   is   controlled   by   the 
combination)  in  important  offices  of  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Com- 
pany   apparently    indicates    control    by 
"  community  of  ownership  "  or  otherwise 
of  this  large  interest  in  the  Southern  iron 
district.     It  may  be  noticed  that  the  later 
additions,  either  made  or  suggested,  tend 
to  establish  the  Corporation's  power  at 
the  very  base  and  beginning  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

A  Witch  Hazel  Trust,  including 
twelve  manufacturers,  has  been  formed 
in  Connecticut,  with  a  capitalization  of 
$3,000,000. 

....  A  new  record  for  the  value  of  a 
seat  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
was  made  last  week,  when  a  seat  was  sold 
for  $52,000. 

.  . .  .An  American  shoe  store  has  been 
opened  in  Berlin  by  a  merchant  from  New 
Jersey,  and  fifteen  similar  stores  are  to  be 
established  in  German  and  Austrian  cit- 
ies. 

....  Governor  Odell  has  signed  the  bill 
imposing  an  annual  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on 
the  capital,  surplus  and  undivided  profits 
of  trust  companies  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

.  . .  .Coupons  and  dividends  announced  : 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  $1.50 
per  share,  payable  April  15th. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  (gen. 
mort.  4  per  cent,  coupons),  due  April  ist. 
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INSURANCE. 


Insuring  One's  Self. 

Apropos  of  the  expression  "  carry  their 
own  insurance/'  we  have  been  asked  to 
explain  how  such  a  thing  is  possible.  It 
is  a  very  simple  thing.  Any  person  who 
possesses  pieces  of  property,  buildings, 
or  ships  in  sufficient  numbers  and  suffi- 
ciently separated  by  distance  can  be  his 
own  insurer  if  he  prefers.  The  essential 
thing  is  that  he  must  be  able  to  get  "  an 
average,"  as  the  phrase  is.  If  he  has 
buildings  or  ships  enough,  and  scattered 
enough  so  that  they  do  not  greatly  en- 
danger one  another,  the  proportion  which 
will  be  annually  hit  by  fire  or  shipwreck 
will  not  be  unduly  large — will  not  exceed 
the  proportion  which  experience  has  as- 
certained to  be,  on  the  average,  normal 
in  case  of  a  large  number.  Such  person 
or  corporation  will  then  have  no  more 
unfavorable  experience  of  losses  than  a 
special  insurance  company  must  expect, 
and  can  rely  on  self-insurance.  This  is 
actually  done  by  steamship  companies 
largely,  including  most  of  the  large  for- 
eign lines,  we  believe.  But  an  essential 
feature  is  that  the  premiums  shall  really 
be  paid — i.  e.,  not  merely  saved  from  be- 
ing disposed  of  under  that  name  and  then 
expended  otherwise,  in  which  case  the" 
disaster  will  find  no  provision  for  it  ready 
when  it  comes.  The  steamship  lines  put 
by  a  regular  sum  at  interest,  a  method 
precisely  like  establishing  a  sinking  fund 
for  paying  off  a  debt.  Indeed,  the  broad 
difference  between  genuine  insurance  of 
all  kinds  and  the  counterfeit  "  mutual  " 
or  post-mortem  "  assessment  "  class  is 
just  this :  one  makes  provision  before  the 
trouble  comes,  and  thus  is  found  ready; 
the  other  makes  none.  A  story  told  in 
Matt,  vii,  24-27,  illustrates  it. 

The  man  who  neglects  life  insurance 
is  also,  mathematically  speaking,  his  own 
insurer ;  he  "  saves  "  the  premium  by 
paying  it  to  himself,  and  his  estate  has 
to  pay  the  insurance.  In  this  case  no 
average  is  possible ;  the  action  is  foolish, 
and  the  result  is  disastrous. 


Part  I  of  the  New  York  official  insur- 
ance report,  dated  March  7th,  1901,  and 
covering  the  year  1900,  has  been  re- 
ceived. Many  of  the  figures  given  in  the 
text  are  mere  summaries  of  totals,  not 
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compared,  and  would  convey  very  little 
to  the  reader.  Fire  premiums  received 
fall  $1,132,876  short  of  losses  incurred 
plus  estimated  expenses ;  94  out  of  the 
169  companies  appear  thus  on  the  losing 
side.  Since  organization  of  the  depart- 
ment in  1859  *34  New  York  joint  stock 
companies  have  failed  or  withdrawn.  In 
1859-1870,  there  were  16  of  these;  in 
1871-1880,  54;  in  1881-1890,  40;  in  1891- 
1900,  24.  During  the  total  term  covered, 
27  Mutual  Fire  and  11  Marine  have 
gone;  211  companies  of  other  States  and 
13  foreign  have  also  withdrawn. 

The  text  of  this  volume  contains  no  dis- 
cussion, and  no  recommendations  except 
that  a  statutory  standard  of  valuation  of 
life  policies  be  established,  and  the  not 
important  suggestion  that  capital  stock 
of  life  insurance  companies  should  be 
treated  as  a  technical  liability;  as  to  this 
it  suffices  to  point  out  that  in  case  of  the 
Equitable  each  dollar  of  stock  is  guar- 
antor for  a  little  more  than  ten  thousand 
dollars  of  outstanding  insurance.  Most 
of  the  text  is  occupied  by  the  detailed  re- 
plies of  the  departments  of  other  States 
to  a  circular  inquiring  what  fees  and  im- 
posts of  every  kind  will  be  collected  in 
1900  from  New  York  companies  operat- 
ing in  such  States.  The  specific  object 
of  the  inquiry  was  to  determine  where, 
and  how  hard,  this  State  must  hit  back 
upon  outside  companies  operating  here, 
this  being  the  idea  of  "  reciprocity  "  con- 
ceived under  insurance  statutes.  Twenty 
States  have  responded,  and  report  a  de- 
tail of  fees,  also  in  nearly  all  that  pre- 
miums are  taxed  from  1  to  3  per  cent., 
the  latter  figure  in  Indiana  and  Michigan. 
"  Taxes  reciprocal  "  is  also  a  reserved 
threat  in  nearly  all  cases,  and  if  the  dras- 
tic tax  reform  (so-called)  had  been  car- 
ried out  by  the  passage  of  the  insurance 
tax  provisions  proposed  during  the  pres- 
ent session  its  reaction  would  have  been 
caused  in  many  States. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 
The  sixty-second  semi-annual  statement  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Fire  Insurance  Company,  pub- 
lished elsewhere  in  this  issue,  indicates  sound 
and  successful  management.  The  total  assets 
of  the  company  January  1, 1901,  were  $3,367,026  ; 
the  reserve  for  re-insurance,  #1,177,182;  the 
capital  stock,  $.1,000,000,  and  the  net  surplus, 
$1,003,255.  The  president  of  the  company  is 
Uberto  C.  Crosby. 
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Capture  of  °n  Saturday>  March  23d, 
A  uin  id  Aguinaldo,  the  President  and 
Dictator  of  the  so-called  Fil- 
ipino Republic,  was  captured  by  General 
Funston.  It  was  one  of  the  most  daring 
exploits  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war. 
General  Funston  had  secured  certain  let- 
ters from  Aguinaldo  addressed  to  a  rela- 
tive of  his  name,  directing  him  to  send 
400  men  as  soon  as  possible.  He  had  also 
secured  official  stationery  of  the  insurgent 
General  Lacuna,  as  well  as  Lacuna's  seal. 
From  these  he  concocted  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Aguinaldo  containing  infor- 
mation as  to  the  progress  of  the  war  and 
stating  that  Lacuna,  pursuant  to  the  or- 
ders, was  sending  his  best  company  to 
Aguinaldo.  General  Funston  then  or- 
ganized his  expedition,  with  the  approval 
of  General  MacArthur,  selecting  seventy- 
eight  Macabebes,  all  of  whom  spoke  Tag- 
alog  fluently.  Twenty  wore  Filipino  uni- 
forms and  the  others  the  dress  of  Lex- 
ers. These  men  were  armed  with  rifles 
and  commanded  by  four  ex-insurgent 
officers,  one  of  whom  was  a  Spaniard 
and  the  other  three  Tagalos  whom  Gen- 
eral Funston  trusted  implicitly.  Only 
four  Americans  were  with  the  party, 
Captain  R.  T.  Hazzard,  Lieut.  O.  P.  M. 
Hazzard,  and  Captain  H.  W.  Newton; 
Lieutenant  B.  J.  Mitchell  went  as  Gen- 
eral Funston's  aide.  They  left  Manila 
on  a  Government  vessel  March  8th,  and, 
as  we  understand  it,  sailed  around  the 
south  end  of  Luzon,  and  on  the  dark 
night  of  March  14th  the  party  landed  in 
a  cove  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Casig- 
uran,  province  of  Principe,  perhaps  thir- 
ty miles  north  of  the  latitude  of  Manila, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  a  range  of  al- 
most impassable  mountains  rises  between 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  island. 
On  landing  the  Macabebe  company  posed 
as  an  insurgent  force  going  to  help  Agui- 
naldo, and  General  Funston  and  his  four 
American  associates,  dressed  in  privates' 
uniforms,  were  held  as  captured  prison- 
ers. They  marched  twenty-five  miles 
north  to  Casiguran,  where  the  presidente 
of  the  town  believed  their  story  and  for- 
warded the  letters  previously  concocted 
to  Aguinaldo  at  Palanan,  province  of  Isa- 
bella, some  ninety  miles  north.  They  re- 
mained three  days  at  Casiguran,  the 
Americans  being  held  as  prisoners  and 
surreptitiously  giving  orders  during  the 
night.  On  Sunday,  March  17th,  the 
party  started  on  a  very  difficult  journey 
of  seven  days  and  nights  over  rivers  and 
mountains  and  jungles,  and  on  Friday 
had  reached  a  town  eight  miles  from 
Palanan.  They  were  so  weak  that  it 
was  necessary  to  send  to  Aguinaldo's 
camp  for  food.  He  dispatched  supplies 
and  sent  word  that  the  prisoners  be  kind- 
ly treated  but  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
town.  Saturday  morning  the  advance 
was  resumed  and  they  were  met  by  the 
staff  officers  of  Aguinaldo  and  a  detach- 
ment of  his  bodyguard,  who  were  or- 
dered to  take  charge  of  the  Americans. 
But  General  Funston  and  the  other 
"  prisoners,"  who,  with  eleven  Maca- 
bebes, were  an  hour  behind,  received 
warning  and  avoided  Aguinaldo's  de- 
tachment and  joined  the  advance  column. 
Aguinaldo's  household  troops  of  fifty 
men  lined  up  to  receive  the  newcomers 
and  the  Tagalo  officers  entered  the  house 
where   Aguinaldo   was.      Noticing   that 
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Aguinaldo's  aide  was  watching  the 
Americans  suspiciously,  the  Spanish  offi- 
cer exclaimed,  "  Now,  Macabebes,  go  for 
them  1  "  and  they  opened  fire  and  three 
insurgents  were  killed.  The  fire  was  re- 
turned, and  pushing  forward  they  seized 
Aguinaldo  and  his  chief  of  staff  and  his 
treasurer,  while  the  insurgent  guard  fled, 
leaving  twenty  rifles.  Aguinaldo  was 
terribly  excited  at  first  but  calmed  down 
when  assured  that  he  would  be  well  treat- 
ed. General  Funston  secured  all  his  cor- 
respondence. None  of  the  Macabebes 
were  wounded.  After  resting  a  day  the 
expedition  marched  sixteen  miles  with 
their  prisoners  to  Palanan  Bay,  where 
General  Funston  met  the  "Vicksburg," 
which  took  him  to  Manila.  Since 
the  capture  of  Aguinaldo  the  proc- 
ess of  pacification  is  going  on  more  rap- 
idly. Several  Filipino  generals  have  sur- 
rendered, one  of  them  Geronimo  with  40 
officers  and  men  and  30  guns ;  another, 
Contraras,  with  30  guns.  Geronimo  had 
been  mentioned  as  a  possible  successor  to 
Aguinaldo.  In  Mindanao  General  Ca- 
pristano  has  surrendered,  which  indicates 
the  collapse  of  the  insurrection  there. 
The  natives  are  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance everywhere  and  the  Taft  Commis- 
sion continues  its  work  in  the  south.  It 
is  found  that  the  Moros  of  Mindanao  do 
not  desire  a  formal  civil  government,  but 
prefer  the  present  plan  of  being  governed 
by  datos  or  chiefs,  and  this  condition 
will  not  be  disturbed  at  present. 

„.     _.      u    ,  General     MacArthur     is 

The  Result  of  11,1  1 

..     ~    .  greatly    elated    over  the 
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capture  of  Aguinaldo.  He 
says  that  the  rebel  President  accepts  the 
situation  and  is  likely  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion advising  the  insurgents  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  submit  to  the  American 
power.  General  MacArthur  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  courage  and  re- 
source of  General  Funston  and  recom- 
mends that  he  be  made  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  regular  army.  This  has  since 
been  done  by  the  President.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  talk  as  to  what  will  be  done  with 
Aguinaldo,  but  it  would  appear  from 
General  MacArthur's  dispatches  that  if 
he  is  inclined  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance he  will  be  treated  generously  and 
not  be  deported  to  Guam.  There  is  gen- 
eral gratification  in  this  country  over  the 


capture,  except  in  the  anti-Imperialist 
circle,  the  members  of  which  insist  that 
it  was  a  great  mistake  to  capture  him, 
that  the  Government  will  not  know  what 
to  do  with  their  white  elephant,  and  that 
there  are  half  a  dozen  other  Filipino  gen- 
erals that  can  succeed  him  and  carry  on 
the  war.  President  Schurman  has  sug- 
gested that  he  be  put  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Philippines.  The 
English  papers  warmly  congratulate  the 
American  success  and  wish  they  might 
have  similar  success  in  capturing  General 
De  Wet.  Great  praise  is  given  to  the 
American  military  initiative  which  en- 
courages such  brilliant  and  daring  ex- 
ploits, quite  out  of  the  usual  tactics  of 
war. 


No  Coal 
Strike 


President  Mitchell  returned 
to  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  the  end 
of  last  week,  and  laid  before 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  in  session,  the  results  of 
his  journey  to  New  York.  Altho  unsuc- 
cessful in  getting  the  operators  to  recog- 
nize officially  the  union,  he  was  so  pleased 
with  his  work  that  as  a  result  a  "  state- 
ment "  is  issued  to  the  miners  of  the 
whole  anthracite  region  advising  against 
a  strike.  Thus  the  whole  situation  is 
cleared,  and  industrial  peace  will  prob- 
ably be  assured  for  at  least  another  year. 
During  the  week  he  argued  the  claims  of 
the  miners  before  a  conference  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  coal  carrying  rail- 
roads, who,  while  they  refused  to  meet 
in  general  joint  conference  with  the  min- 
ers this  year,  yet  agreed  to  take  up  and 
adjust  with  their  employees  any  griev- 
ances that  might  be  brought  before  them. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  ten  per  cent,  ad- 
vance in  wages  will  continue  until  April 
1st,  1902,  when,  if  all  goes  satisfactorily, 
they  will  probably  discuss  the  question  of 
recognition.  Mr.  Mitchell  did  not  have 
a  conference  with  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
who  is  recognized  as  the  chief  power 
among  the  mine  owners,  but  Father 
Phillips,  a  priest  at  Hazleton,  Pa.,  and 
a  body  of  business  men  from  the  anthra- 
cite region,  gained  an  audience  with  him, 
and  urged  Mr.  Morgan  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  avert  a  strike  and  bring  about  a 
conciliation.  Altho  no  one  of  those  pres- 
ent would  state  explicitly  what  took  place 
at  the  conference,  all  seemed  pleased  at 
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the  outcome,  and  Father  Phillips  went  so 
far  as  to  say  Mr.  Morgan  wanted  to  do 
all  he  could  to  bring  about  peace.  Of 
the  general  situation,  Father  Phillips 
added : 

"  Time  has  worked  wonders  in  the  labor 
world  and  brought  about  a  happy  condition  of 
things,  impossible  six  months  ago.  Then  John 
Mitchell  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  were 
practically  strangers  in  Northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York.  To-day  the  name  of 
John  Mitchell  is  synonomous  in  Wall  Street 
and  the  coal  offices  of  New  York  with  conser- 
vatism, statesmanship,  and  safe  leadership ; 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is  a  rec- 
ognized body;  its  representatives,  President 
Mitchell  and  the  district  officers,  have  met  and 
conferred  with  the  representative  of  the  opera- 
tors." 

For  the  best  account  we  have  yet  seen  of 
the  deeper  problem  of  coal  mining  from 
the  labor,  capital,  and  all  other  aspects, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  an  article  in  this 
month's  Atlantic  by  Talcott  Williams. 

Extension  of  the 
street  railway  fran- 
chises is  the  only  im- 
portant issue  in  the  municipal  campaign 
in  Chicago.  On  a  platform  declaring  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  streets 
against  encroachment  by  the  corpora- 
tions, ultimate  municipal  ownership  of 
gas  lighting  and  street  railway  utilities, 
and  civil  service,  Mayor  Carter  H.  Har- 
rison seeks  re-election  to  a  third  success- 
ive term  as  the  regular  Democratic  nom- 
inee. Judge  Elbridge  Hanecy  is  the  Re- 
publican candidate.  The  chief  opposition 
to  him  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  he  was 
nominated  and  his  campaign  managed 
by  machine  managers,  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  ex-Governor  John  R.  Tanner 
and  the  Chicago  street  railway  interests 
in  the  passage  of  the  notorious  Allen  bill 
in  the  Illinois  Legislature.  In  spite  of 
Judge  Hanecy's  earnest  denial  he  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  candidate  of  ex- 
Congressman  Lorimer,  the  Republican 
"  boss,"  who  attempted  to  nominate  him 
for  Governor  and  was  defeated  in  the 
convention,  which  named  Hon.  Richard 
Yates,  the  present  chief  executive  of  Illi- 
nois. The  situation  is  further  compli- 
cated by  defection  in  the  Democratic 
party,  headed  by  leaders  and  "  boodle  " 
members  of  the  Common  Council,  whose 
corrupt  schemes  were  frustrated  by 
Mayor  Harrison.    John  P.  Altgeld,  for- 


mer Democratic  Governor  and  "  silver 
agitator,"  has  taken  the  stump  against 
Mr.  Harrison  and  has  come  out  for  Judge 
Hanecy  in  direct  conflict  with  all  the 
principles  for  which  he  has  stood  in  the 
past.  The  leading  men  who  supported 
Mr.  Altgeld  in  his  independent  campaign 
for  Mayor  two  years  ago  recognize  in 
his  attitude  the  element  of  personal  mal- 
ice and  have  joined  the  Harrison  forces. 
If  Mayor  Harrison  is  re-elected,  as  seems 
altogether  probable,  it  will  be  by  the 
great  independent  vote  and  the  support 
of  many  Republicans  in  addition  to  that 
of  the  main  body  of  his  party.  The  cam- 
paign from  the  first  has  been  one  of  the 
bitterest  in  the  history  of  the  city.  Mayor 
Harrison's  record  in  defeating  the  at- 
tempt in  the  City  Council  two  years  ago 
to  extend  the  street  railway  franchise  for 
fifty  years  and  without  adequate  com- 
pensation, and  in  bringing  about  the  re- 
peal of  the  offensive  Allen  law,  has  been 
the  chief  argument  of  the  campaign.  The 
following  plank  from  the  Democratic 
platform  was  personally  written  by  May- 
or Harrison  and  clearly  defines  his  posi- 
tion on  this  important  issue.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

"  In  the  interest  of  the  general  public  we  de- 
mand an  early  settlement  of  the  street  railway 
franchise  question.  Pending  the  achievement  of 
municipal  ownership  we  believe  that  no  fran- 
chises for  street  railways  shall  be  granted  or 
extended  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty  years, 
and  then  only  with  provisions  for  a  fair  com- 
pensation based  upon  a  percentage  of  gross 
receipts,  for  a  reduction  of  fare  during 
crowded  hours  of  the  day,  for  a  betterment 
of  conditions  in  the  accommodation  of  the 
public,  for  the  acquisition  of  the  lines  by  the 
municipality  at  the  end  of  the  grant  and  for  an 
express  waiver  by  the  traction  companies  of 
all  supposed  rights  under  the  so-called  ninety- 
nine  year  act." 

Yellow  Fever       ™e  rJ*ort  J°f  ?rS-  Reed' 

Carroll  and  Agramonte 
on  the  etiology  of  yellow  fever  to  the 
Pan-American  Medical  Congress,  held  in 
Cuba  in  February,  is  now  made  public. 
It  seems  that  last  year  Surgeon  Reed, 
U.  S.  A.,  obtained  from  Governor  Wood 
$5,000  for  experiments  as  to  how  yellow 
fever  spreads,  the  only  condition  being 
that  all  who  were  to  be  experimented 
upon  should  submit  voluntarily  and  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  danger  involved. 
We  have  not  space  to  go  into  the  full  de- 
tails of  the  report.     An  isolated  camp 
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was  erected  and  all  possible  means  were 
taken  to  prevent  misleading  results.  The 
experiments  were  made  on  well  persons 
and  along  three  distinct  lines :  first,  with 
mosquitoes  which  had  already  bitten  yel- 
low fever  patients ;  second,  with  infected 
clothing,  etc.,  of  yellow  fever  victims ; 
and,  third,  with  the  injection  of  the  blood 
of  yellow  fever  patients.  By  the  first  and 
last  method  yellow  fever  in  80  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  was  communicated,  even 
when  those  experimented  upon  were  kept 
in  the  most  healthy  possible  condition. 
In  the  second  cases,  however,  no  one 
caught  the  fever,  even  tho  exposed  in 
the  following  manner:  A  building  was 
especially  erected  designed  to  insure  de- 
fective ventilation.  It  was  kept  always 
above  a  temperature  of  92  degrees  F. 
and  pitch  dark  by  day.  The  idea  was  to 
make  it  a  model  pest  breeding  place. 
Three  large  boxes  filled  with  sheets, 
blankets  and  clothing  contaminated  by 
contact  with  cases  of  yellow  fever  were 
placed  in  the  house.  For  twenty  days 
Dr.  Cook  and  two  assistants,  all  non- 
immune to  yellow  fever,  unpacked  these 
boxes,  handled  the  clothing  and  slept  in 
the  rooms  with  the  clothing  about  them. 
But  none  of  them  took  the  disease.  Other 
men  did  the  same  later  with  similar  re- 
sults. The  following  are  the  conclusions 
as  to  the  experiments  reached  by  Dr. 
Reed  and  his  associates : 

"  1.  The  mosquito,  Culex  fasciatus,  serves 
as  the  intermediate  host  for  the  parasite  of  yel- 
low fever. 

"  2.  Yellow  fever  is  transmitted  to  the  non- 
immune individual  by  means  of  the  bite  of  the 
mosquito  that  has  previously  fed  on  the  blood 
of  those  sick  with  this  disease. 

"  3.  An  interval  of  about  twelve  days,  or 
more,  after  contamination,  appears  to  be  neces- 
sary before  the  mosquito  is  capable  of  convey- 
ing the  infection. 

"  4.  The  bite  of  the  mosquito  at  an  earlier 
period  after  contamination  does  not  appear 
to  confer  any  immunity  against  a  subsequent 
attack. 

"  5.  Yellow  fever  can  also  be  experimentally 
produced  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of 
blood  taken  from  the  general  circulation  dur- 
ing the  first  and  second  days  of  this  disease. 

"  6.  An  attack  of  yellow  fever  produced  by 
the  bite  of  a  mosquito  confers  immunity 
against  the  subsequent  injection  of  the  blood 
of  an  individual  suffering  from  the  non-experi- 
mental form  of  this  disease. 

"  7.  The  period  of  incubation  in  thirteen 
cases  of  experimental  yellow  fever  has  varied 
from  41  hours  to  5  days  17  hours. 

"  8.  Yellow  fever  is  not  conveyed  by  fo- 
mites,   and   hence   disinfection     f   articles   of 


clothing,  bedding  or  merchandise  supposedly 
contaminated  by  those  sick  of  this  disease  is 
unnecessary. 

"  9.  A  house  may  be  said  to  be  infected  with 
yellow  fever  only  when  there  are  present  with- 
in its  walls  contaminated  mosquitoes  capable 
of  conveying  the  parasite  of  this  disease. 

"  10.  The  spread  of  yellow  fever  can  be  most 
effectually  controlled  by  measures  directed  to 
the  destruction  of  mosquitoes  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  sick  against  the  bites  of  these  in- 
sects. 

"  11.  While  the  mode  of  propagation  of  yel- 
low fever  has  now  been  definitely  determined, 
the  specific  cause  of  this  disease  remains  to  be 
discovered." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  should  these 
conclusions  be  accepted  by  medical  men 
the  world  over,  all  our  present  quaran- 
tine laws  will  be  found  unnecessary  and 
the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  yellow 
fever  will  largely  be  a  question  of  keep- 
ing mosquitoes  from  biting  those  already 
afflicted  with  the  disease  and  then  biting 
others. 

.  The   strict  Russian  censor- 

appemngs  ^.^  ^  ^e  press  prevents 
urope  ^j  details  of  the  student 
riots  reported  last  week  from  reaching 
the  public.  It  is  reported  and  denied  that 
attacks  have  been  made  upon  the  Czar's 
life,  one  report  declaring  that  a  mine  has 
been  discovered  under  a  country  palace  5j 
and  he  is  said  to  be  in  a  dangerous  nervJ 
ous  state  of  fear.  The  disturbances 
have  spread  to  Odessa,  Kharkoff,  Dor- 
pat,  Tomsk  and  Moscow,  and  some  high 
officials  are  said  to  have  been  involved. 
Protests  against  the  cruelty  displayed  by 
the  Cossacks  have  been  signed  by  dis- 
tinguished scholars  and  teachers,  while; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior has  severely  blamed  the  police  for 
not  crushing  the  trouble  at  the  beginning. 
Russian  authors  and  professors  have  been 
arrested  for  signing  the  protest,  and  sev- 
eral students  have  committed  suicide. 
Across  the  border  Emperor  William  has 
startled  Germany  by  a  speech  to  a  regi- 
ment, evoked  by  the  late  attack  upon  hif 
life.  He  declares  that  "  if  the  city  of 
Berlin  should  again  impudently  and  dis- 
obediently rise  against  the  king  as  in 
1848,  then,  my  grenadiers,  it  would  be 
your  duty  with  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
to  annihilate  the  impudent  and  disobe- 
dient." Every  one  is  asking  what  has 
happened  to  provoke  him  to  call  up  the 
memory  of  1848,  when  his  predecessor 
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was  obliged  to  flee  from  Berlin  and  a  re-  only  makes  verbal  assurances  in  regard 
public  was  almost  established.  In  Italy  to  the  Manchurian  convention,  to  the  ef- 
there  is  a  threat  of  withdrawal  from  the  feet  that  she  merely  controls  the  province 
TripleAlliance,  owing  to  the  military  bur-  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  evacuation 
dens  which  it  involves,  and  the  fact  that  of  that  portion  of  China  by  Russian 
closer  relations  to  France  would  be  of  troops.  But  nothing  is  put  down  in  black 
commercial  value.  Such  a  transfer  of  al-  and  white,  and  suggestions  that  Russia 
legiance  would  be  of  great  political  im-  publish  the  text  of  this  proposed  conven- 
portance  to  Great  Britain  as  well  as  to  the  tion  are  not  accepted.  The  Japanese 
nations  directly  involved,  and  would  have  Government  will  increase  by  one-half  the 
serious  effect  upon  the  control  of  the  number  of  its  troops  in  the  province  of 
Mediterranean.  In  France  the  passage  of  Chile  and  will  send  reliefs  immediately  to 
the  Associations  Bill  by  the  Deputies  with  Korea.  Our  reports  for  the  week  end 
a  handsome  majority,  and  its  probable  with  a  confused  and  uncertain  condition 
passage  by  the  Senate,  indicates  the  com-  in  the  East,  dangerous  but  not  yet  acute, 
plete  defeat  of  the  Clericals  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Pope's  influence  in  the  matter.  ** 
An  amendment,  however,  was  adopted  Among  the  men  who  have 
providing  that  the  property  of  illegal  con-  A  JaP«*nese  had  a  great  share  in  the  de_ 
gregations  should  not  be  confiscated  by  Leader  velopment  of  Japan,  which 
the  State  on  their  dissolution,  but  that  the  has  given  her  so  prominent  a  position  in 
question  of  their  rightful  holders  should  the  councils  of  the  nations,  was  one  of 
be  decided  by  the  courts.  In  England  whom  the  world  at  large  knew  very  lit- 
Lord  Salisbury's  sickness  has  caused  tie.  The  different  Premiers,  Marquis 
some  anxiety,  but  there  is  no  real  fear  that  lto,  Count  Okuma  and  others,  are  well 
he  will  resign.  known,  but  almost  more  potent  than  any 

^  of  these,  in  that  they  found  their  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  to  a  considerable  de- 
Russia  and  ^  *ast  rePorts  the  conven-  gree  in  his  teaching  and  personal  influ- 
Japan  t*on  wmcn  Russia  has  been  ence,  was  Yokichi  Fukuzawa.  He  was 
attempting  to  impose  on  one  of  those  few  Japanese  who  long  be- 
China  had  not  been  signed,  altho  Russian  fore  the  revolution  in  1868  visited  Eu- 
authorities  declare  that  it  will  be  signed  rope  and  America,  and  studied  with  such 
speedily,  and  the  impression  seems  to  be  care  the  institutions  which  lay  at  the 
that  such  is  ^  the  fact,  altho  Japan  is  basis  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Western 
protesting  ^  vigorously,  supported  by  countries.  On  his  return  to  Japan,  as 
Great  Britain  and  by  the  United  soon  as  political  changes  gave  him  op- 
States,  and  perhaps  by  France,  while  portunity,  he  established  a  private  school, 
Germany  seems  to  declare  that  she  has  in  which  he  gathered  so  large  a  portion 
no  interest  in  the  matter.  It  is  of  the  of  the  young  men  of  the  empire  that  it 
first  interest  to  Japan,  and  the  excite-  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  in- 
ment  there  is  rising  and  the  Government  tellectual  chief  of  half  of  Japan.  Not 
is  collecting  military  supplies  and  pro-  content  with  his  office  as  teacher  he  be- 
visioning  its  navy.  Russian  vessels  are  came  editor,  and  his  paper  was  one  of  the 
said  to  have  gone  to  the  Korean  port  of  most  potent  in  its  influence  for  a  true 
Chemulpo.  The  popular  feeling  in  Japan  type  of  constitutional  government, 
seems  to  favor  war,  inasmuch  as  the  oc-  Never  so  confident  of  himself  as  to  be 
cupation  of  Manchuria  by  Russia  is  a  unwilling  to  seek  council,  he  came  into 
hostile  act  and  threatens  Korea.  The  the  closest  relations  with  such  men  as 
southern  viceroys  of  China  are  protest-  Dr.  Verbeck  and  other  foreigners,  altho 
ing  strongly  against  the  ratification  of  he  preserved  in  every  case  his  own  inde- 
the  convention.  The  report  of  the  re-  pendent  judgment  as  to  what  should  be 
moval  of  McLeavy  Brown,  director-gen-  incorporated  in  the  Japanese  system,  and 
eral  of  Korean  customs,  an  English  sub-  the  degree  to  which  the  Western  ideas 
ject,  at  the  instance  of  Russia,  does  not  and  methods  should  be  adopted.  For- 
seem  to  be  supported.  Perhaps  Russia  eign  books  were  constantly  used,  and  his 
has  not  insisted  on  the  removal.    Russia  was   the   first   copy  of  Webster's   Un- 
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abridged  to  enter  the  Japan  Empire.  It 
would  perhaps  be  untrue  to  say  he  had 
no  ambitions,  for  his  was  the  highest  of 
ambitions,  relating  to  the  power  of  his 
own  country.  Yet  he  absolutely  refused 
all  official  appointments,  would  take  no 
office,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  persisted 
in  remaining  a  distinctly  private  citizen. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  his  position  was  such  as  to  call  forth 
almost  extravagant  laudations  on  every 
hand.  Foreigners  and  natives  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  expressions  of 
respect  and  honor.  The  Emperor  met 
the  funeral  expenses,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  in  which  he  was  described  as 
leading  "  the  van  of  civilized  progress 
and  contributing  largely  to  the  cause  of 
education."  No  estimate  of  the  position 
of  Japan  in  these  times  of  stress  can  be 
regarded  as  complete  which  does  not 
recognize  the  power  of  such  men  as 
Fukuzawa. 

J* 

a  la  jjv  .       A  Buddhist  literary  so- 

A  Buddhist  .   ,      t         *  P        J    .  . 

T  .,.  0    .  .      ciety  has  been  formed  in 

Literary  Society     T      J  .  ,  ,  . 

Japan  with  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion which  is  certainly  of  the  broadest, 
and,  if  carried  through,  will  be  most  use- 
ful to  the  scholars  who  desire  better  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Buddhist  literature. 
In  an  announcement  in  a  Japanese  paper 
in  regard  to  the  society  the  various  Bud- 
dhist Scriptures  are  classified  as  fol- 
lows :  The  Sanskrit  edition  of  the  Sacred 
Books  from  ioo  B.  C. ;  the  Pali  edition 
of  the  same  composed  200  years  earlier; 
translations,  including  the  Tibetan,  in 
1310  A.  D. ;  the  Mongolian  in  1310,  and 
the  Manchurian  in  1772.  Of  these  edi- 
tions the  first  two  in  Sanskrit  and  Pali 
have  been  treated  very  thoroughly  by 
Western  scholars;  the  other  four  have 
been  left  practically  untouched,  and  it  is 
these  editions  that  the  society  is  propos- 
ing to  investigate.  The  first  collection 
of  writings  to  be  undertaken  consists  of 
8,534  volumes.  It  is  proposed  to  under- 
take (1)  the  compilation  of  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  Indian  Sacred  Books;  (2)  the 
compilation  of  a  dictionary,  Sanskrit- 
Chinese  and  Chinese-Sanskrit,  with  a 
glossary  of  all  Buddhist  personal  names, 
and  a  Japanese  edition  of  the  above 
named  dictionary  5(3)  the  publication  of 


essays ;  (4)  a  thorough  examination  of 
all  existing  original  texts;  (5)  the  repub- 
lication of  various  sutras ;  (6)  the  com- 
parison of  these  translations  with  the  orig- 
inal Sanskrit  and  Pali  versions  of  these 
Scriptures.  A  large  number  of  Buddhist 
scholars  are  interesting  themselves  in  the 
enterprise,  and  believe  that  the  result  of 
their  labors  will  be  to  set  the  whole  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  Buddhism  before  the 
world  in  better  shape  and  much  clearer 
light  than  has  ever  been  done. 

JC 


Candid  Catholic 
Criticism 


Tht  fact  that  there  has 
been  such  a  remarkable 
decrease  in  the  Peter's 
Pence  collections  in  recently  years  has 
vexed  and  perplexed  the  authorities  of 
the  Church  not  a  little.  Among  those 
who  have  tried  to  find  the  proper  why 
and  wherefore  of  this  is  the  French  Cath- 
olic journal,  "  Eclair,"  and  one  of  its  reg- 
ular correspondents,  who  on  former  oc- 
casions has  shown  that  he  is  well  in- 
formed on  matters  pertaining  to  the  Vat- 
ican, has  this  philosophy  and  frank  crit- 
icism to  offer : 

"  The  Pope  in  having  gained  the  name  and 
fame  of  a  diplomat  has  sacrificed  the  last  rem- 
nants of  his  Apostolic  influence.  With  curious 
eyes  Europe  has  watched  this  priest  of  Carpi- 
neto,  who  dared  to  thrust  his  trembling  hands 
into  the  complex  machinery  of  politics.  What 
the  successor  of  Pius  IX  won  in  admiration  by 
this  movement  he  lost  in  reverence.  Christen- 
dom began  not  to  regard  the  man  who  entered 
into  conferences  with  the  heretical  political 
leaders  of  the  European  States  as  the  prince  of 
the  Apostles.  The  Catholics,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances always  ready  to  give  to  the  Pope, 
began  to  be  chary  about  contributing  to  the 
politicians.  The  Peter's  Pence  decreased  rap- 
idly and  regularly,  then  the  authorities  began 
to  gamble,  now  a  little  and  then  much,  and  then 
most  wildly.  The  spiritual  sovereign  began 
to  speculate  like  the  princes  of  Rome.  Valuable 
securities  began  to  take  a  downward  course, 
and  finally  disappeared  in  a  vortex  of  wild 
bankruptcies.  The  money  which  had  been  lent 
out  on  complicated  interest  disappeared  when 
the  Roman  nobility  could  no  longer  pay  back 
what  they  had  borrowed.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  the  Pope  won  money.  He  staked  his 
money  against  the  'Unione  generate,'  which 
had  been  founded  by  Catholics,  and  in  this  way 
he  contributed  to  the  crash  of  that  pious  spec- 
ulation. But  this  profitable  speculation  re- 
mained the  only  one  of  its  kind.  _  The  '  tram- 
ways of  Rome,'  the  Ac  qua  Marcia,  etc.,  con- 
sumed the  immense  reserves.  The  four  Car- 
dinals who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  papal  finances  became  fright- 
ened—but too  late.       Of  the  twenty  millions 
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which  had  constituted  the  Reserve  Fund,  noth- 
ing was  left  but  a  small  sum,  which  had  been 
lent  to  the  Jesuits,  in  order  to  erect  the  Ameri- 
can College.  The  halls  of  the  Vatican  re- 
sounded for  a  long  time  with  the  angry  out- 
bursts of  the  Pope.  Leo  XIII  tried  to  find 
comfort  in  his  political  reputation.  But  the 
thermometer  of  the  Peter's  Pence  fell  almost  to 
the  freezing  point.  France  still  sent  a  small 
amount;  the  other  countries  practically  noth- 
ing. Indications  do  not  go  to  show  that  the 
income  from  the  pilgrimages  of  the  Jubilee  year 
will  cover  the  deficit." 


Latin 


One  who  visits  the  Pan-Ameri- 
America    can.     ExP°sition     at     Buffalo, 

which  will  open  the  first  of  next 
month,  will  doubtless  be  interested  to 
learn  that  Latin  America  is  engaged  in 
other  modes  of  industry  than  the  produc- 
tion of  revolutions,  plots  and  boundary 
disputes.  But  these  political  disturb- 
ances are  the  chief  items  of  news  that 
reach  this  country.  We  generally  have  to 
record  notes  like  the  following :  The  most 
important  event  of  the  week  is  the  visit 
to  Washington  of  the  Colombian  Envoy, 
who  is  trying  to  bring  our  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  the  digging  of  the 
Panama  rather  than  the  Nicaragua  Ca- 
nal. The  Republic  of  Colombia  guaran- 
tees every  safeguard  to  this  country  short 
of  actual  sovereignty,  and  all  land  adja- 
cent to  the  canal  that  the  United  States 
needs.  The  revolution  in  Colombia, 
however,  seems  to  be  at  a  standstill. 
Neither  side  has  ventured  on  any  great 
battles  recently,  tho  the  country  prov- 
inces are  still  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  rebels.  The  Chilian  dispute  with 
Bolivia  and  Peru  still  continues  in  an 
acute  state.  Chile  has  virtually  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  she  will  not  al- 
low Bolivia  to  get  an  outlet  to  the  sea, 
and  she  is  also  maneuvering  to  prevent 
the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica  from 
voting  to  return  to  Peru,  their  original 
country.  It  was  announced  a  little  while 
ago  that  a  secret  note  from  Chile  to  Peru, 
Argentina  and  Brazil  has  been  discov- 
ered, advocating  the  partition  of  Bolivia 
among  themselves,  each  taking  a  part. 
Chile  is  the  most  bellicose  nation  in  South 
America,  and  is  little  loved  by  her  neigh- 
bors. She  dislikes  the  United  States 
more  than  does  any  other  South  Ameri- 
can country,  and  at  a  recent  convention 
of  South  American  diplomats  her  dele- 


gates were  the  only  ones  who  were  in- 
structed not  to  vote  for  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  arbitration  tribunal  to 
settle  all  South  American  difficulties. 
Chile  and  Peru  have  also  broken  off  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  each  other.  But 
this  is  only  one  of  the  phases  of  the 
Tacna,  Arica  dispute.  Peru  would  un- 
doubtedly fight  Chile  if  she  could  get  Ar- 
gentina or  Brazil  to  help  her.  In  Uru- 
guay the  outlook  is  gloomy.  The  pres- 
ent administration  is  very  unpopular,  so 
much  so  that  the  opposition  have  just  ob- 
tained the  majority  of  seats  in  Congress. 
President  Cuestas  has  lived  up  to  his 
manifesto  not  to  use  his  official  influence 
in  the  constitution  of  the  members  of 
Congress,  but  now  that  his  party  is  out- 
numbered everybody  demands  that  he 
keep  his  ascendency  by  fair  means  or 
foul.  As  the  opposition  have  been  waiting 
for  ten  years  for  the  opportunity  that 
now  seems  within  their  grasp,  it  looks  as 
tho  there  would  be  a  revolution  very  soon. 
In  Brazil  a  monarchist  plot  has  just  been 
unearthed,  in  time  to  prevent  any  great 
harm,  altho  some  generals  were  com- 
pelled to  commit  suicide  to  prevent  arrest. 
The  Asphalt  dispute  in  Venezuela  remains 
quiet.  The  Bermudez  Company  have 
finally  decided  to  leave  their  case  to  the 
Venezuelan  courts,  which  is  something  of 
a  backdown  on  their  part,  for  they  wanted 
to  have  the  dispute  referred  to  interna- 
tional arbitration,  claiming  that  President 
Castro  and  not  the  Venezuelan  courts  was 
the  real  power  they  had  to  deal  with.  In 
the  meantime  Mr.  Loomis,  our  Minister, 
has  got  himself  disliked  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  Venezuelans,  who  think  he  is  fa- 
voring the  Bermudez  Company,  and 
our  Government  has  called  him  home  for 
consultation.  The  papers  for  the  last 
week  have  had  frequent  references  to  the 
proposed  transfer  of  the  Danish  West 
Indies  to  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  stipulations  that  Denmark 
will  make  are  :  ( I )  That  the  people  of  the 
islands  shall  vote  whether  they  want  to 
become  United  States  citizens;  (2)  that 
their  status  shall  be  defined,  being  prob- 
ably similar  to  that  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines  laid  down  in 
the  Paris  treaty  of  peace,  and  (3)  that  the 
price  paid  for  them  will  be  about  $3,500,- 
000.  But  there  is  nothing  official  about 
this. 


The   Great    Grey    King. 

By  Samuel  V.   Cole. 

THE  Great  Grey  King,  the  latest  and  best  of  his  line,  spake  thus, 
Having  reigned  over  all  the  earth  in  glory  a  hundred  years : 
"  My  work  is  finished  to-day ;  and,  lo,  I  must  pass  away 
To  the  Silent  Fields,  evermore  as  a  king  among  my  peers." 

They  praised  him,  the  Great  Grey  King,  through  his  realm  to  the  far-off  lands : 
"  His  work  and  his  fame  stand  sure,  whatever  the  years  may  bring;  " 

And  there  came  and  bowed  the  knee  his  servants  in  their  degree, 

Saying,  "  Give  us,  before  you  go,  your  blessing,  O  father,  the  king." 

"  The  Spirit  of  Water  am  I,  who  toil  for  the  welfare  of  men ; 

You  taught  me  to  toil  when  I  rise  from  my  home  in  the  rain  and  the  snow — 
To  turn  the  great  wheels,  and  to  be  the  driver  of  ships  on  the  sea, 

And  the  lifter  of  burdens :  O  King,  a  blessing  before  you  go." 

"  And  I  am  the  Spirit  of  Fire;  I  work,  as  you  bade  me,  for  men; 

Their  manifold  errands  I  take  up  and  down  in  the  earth,  to  and  fro ; 
A  fleet-footed  devil  I  seem,  for  I  dash  through  the  world  like  a  gleam, 

And  am  here  and  am  there  all  at  once :  a  blessing  before  you  go." 

"  And  I  am  the  Spirit  of  Search ;  I  honestly  seek  the  truth ; 

A  troubler  of  men  who  fear,  but  the  helper  of  them  that  know ; 
I  found  how  the  life  of  the  sod  has  climbed  the  great  ladder  of  God, 

And  all  things  are  linked  into  one :  your  blessing  before  you  go." 

So  he  lifted  his  withered  hands  o'er  the  heads  of  them  there,  and  said : 
"  Receive  my  blessing :  behold,   the  Future  stands  at  the  door : 

Go  back  to  your  work  and  be  true  to  the  task  I  bequeath  you  to  do : 
For  the  blessing  of  them  that  serve  is  ever  to  serve  the  more." 

And  he  turned  to  the  people,  and  said ;  "  Ye  see  that  my  hand  has  brought 
The  ends  of  the  earth  together  and  set  them  face  to  face. 

Learn,  therefore,  O  great,  and  O  small,  that  as  God  is  the  father  of  all, 
Ye  all  are  one  brotherhood — all,    whatever  your  land  or  race." 

Then  the  Great  Grey  King,  wrapped  around  in  his  glory  under  the  stars, 
Became  as  a  great  grey  mist,  receding  with  noiseless  tread, 

And  solemnly  passed  away  to  wait  for  the  Judgment  Day 

In  the  Silent  Fields  with  his  peers ;  and  another  reigned  in  hii  stead. 

Norton,  Mass. 
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An    Easter   Argument 

By  Warren  E.  Candler,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 


THE  late  Senator  Cushman  K.  Davis, 
of  Minnesota,  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary ability  and  of  great 
learning.  To  historical  studies  he  had 
given  especial  attention,  studying  with 
particular  care  the  Latin  historian,  Tac- 
itus, and  his  contemporaries,  and  Euro- 
pean history  of  the  period  of  Napoleon 
the  Great.  His  historical  investigations 
covered,  therefore,  two  periods  of  great 
interest  to  mankind — viz.,  the  first  cen- 
tury, when  Christianity  won  its  earliest 
triumphs,  and  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  it  was  attacked  by  its  fiercest  foes. 
He  saw  Christianity  struggling  with  the 
doubt  and  gloom  of  the  time  when  the 
Roman  Empire  began  to  die,  and  again 
when  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists 
endeavored  to  destroy  it  and  leave  it  be- 
neath the  debris  of  the  falling  French 
monarchy. 

These  facts  concerning  Senator  Davis 
lend  force  to  his  words,  spoken  a  short 
time  before  his  death  to  his  friend,  Rev. 
Samuel  G.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Speaking  of  certain  modern  tend- 
encies adverse  to  Christianity,  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said : 

"  It  is  a  great  deal  better  to  have  these  things 
discussed  by  the  friends  of  the  Church  than  by 
her  enemies;  but  it  is  not  new.  Voltaire  had 
much  to  say  on  the  subject.  The  heart  of  the 
question  is  not  in  any  debate  about  the  history 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  I  am  very  familiar 
with  the  Bible.  Job  is  the  noblest  poem  ever 
written,  and  there  is  much  of  the  loftiest  elo- 
quence in  the  prophets.  Nor  is  it  in  the  liter- 
ature of  the  Bible  the  problem  of  faith  rests. 
I  know  human  history,  and  I  know  that  in  the 
first  century  something  happened  that  de- 
stroyed the  old  world  and  gave  birth  to  the 
new.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  would  account 
for  that  change,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  oth- 
er adequate  solution  that  has  ever  been  pro- 
posed." 

These  arc  weighty  words,  and  suggest 
an  Easter  meditation  invigorating  to  faith 
and  inspiring  to  hope. 

The  distinguished  Senator  and  diplo- 
mat rests  the  case  of  Christianity  on  the 
most  solid  ground.  The  resurrection  of 
Jesus  is  the  key  of  the  Christian  position. 
All  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
stake  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion  upon 
this  one  fact,  and,  in  doing  so,  they  but 


followed  the  example  of  their  Master, 
and  ours. 

Jesus  rested  the  whole  weight  of  his 
authority  on  his  resurrection  alone  with 
the  utmost  confidence.  When  certain  of 
the  Scribes  and  of  the  Pharisees  de- 
manded of  him  a  sign,  he 

"  answered  and  said  to  them,  an  evil  and  adul- 
terous generation  seeketh  after  a  sign,  and 
there  shall  no  sign  be  given  unto  it  but  the  sign 
of  the  prophet  Jonas,  for  as  Jonas  was  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  so 
shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth." 

By  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection  he  was 
willing  the  issue  raised  by  them  should 
be  determined. 

To  the  same  purpose  wrote  St.  Paul  in 
an  epistle,  the  genuineness  of  which  the 
most  rationalistic  of  the  modern  critics 
admit.  Writing  to  the  Corinthians  about 
a  disputed  matter  he  undertook  to  settle 
it  by  a  matter  which  none  could  deny, 
saying,  "  And  if  Christ  be  not  risen  then 
is  our  preaching  vain  and  your  faith  is 
also  vain." 

Senator  Davis  argues  that  the  con- 
verse of  Paul's  proposition  is  also  true, 
and  concludes  that  if  neither  the  preach- 
ing nor  the  faith  have  proved  vain  Christ 
must  have  risen.  His  contention  is  just 
and  his  conclusion  is  sound.  Without 
the  resurrection  Christianity  must  have 
perished  at  the  outset.  But  far  from  per- 
ishing, it  overcame  its  opponents,  and 
achieved  nothing  short  of  a  revolution 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire  in  an 
amazingly  short  time. 

The  history  of  the  first  century  bears 
the  ineffaceable  marks  of  that  revolution, 
and  the  facts  of  the  present  time  cannot 
be  explained  without  it. 

A  new  literature  appeared.  It  was  ut- 
terly unlike  anything  men  had  ever  pro- 
duced before  and  literary  effort  has  be- 
gotten nothing  like  it  since.  It  sprang 
up  in  an  out  of  the  way  district  of  the 
Empire,  from  writers  of  a  despised  peo- 
ple with  whom  whatever  literary  force 
they  had  primarily  evinced  seemed  to  be 
entirely  spent.  This  unique  literature 
stands  to-day  without  a  rival  for  its 
moral  purity  and  elevation,  and  for  the 
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The    Independent 


sublimity  of  a  divine  character  which  ap- 
pears on  all  its  pages.  Men  have  bound 
together  the  pamphlets  in  which  it  is 
found  and  called  the  resulting  volume  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire  concerning  the  authorship  or  in- 
spiration of  these  pamphlets.  It  is 
i  noiigh  to  say  if  the  writers  had  not  be- 
lieved in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  they 
would  not — nay,  they  could  not — have 
produced   these   writings. 

The  bulk  of  these  writings  consists  of 
letters  addressed  to  organizations  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Empire,  called 
"  churches."  These  institutions  were  as 
unique  as  the  documents  of  which  they 
became  the  recipients  and  the  custo- 
dians. Within  seventy  years  after  the 
crucifixion  of  the  man  Jesus  we  find  one 
or  more  Christian  churches  in  all  the 
great  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire.  For 
proof  of  this  we  need  not  rely  on  Chris- 
tian testimony  alone.  About  the  year 
112  A.  D.  the  younger  Pliny,  who  was 
then  the  provincial  governor  of  Pontus 
and  Bithynia,  wrote  the  Emperor  Trajan 
that 

"  a  new  and  strange  sect  had  already  affected 
many  of  all  ranks  and  of  both  sexes,  had  caused 
many  of  the  temples  to  be  almost  deserted,  the 
sacrifices  to  cease  and  the  sacrificial  victims  to 
find    few    purchasers." 

He  says  further  that  "  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  together  on  a  stated  day 
before  it  was  light  and  to  sing  hymns  to 
Christ  as  to  a  God,  and  to  bind  them- 
selves by  a  sacramentum,  not  for  any 
wicked  purpose,  but  never  to  commit 
fraud,  theft,  adultery ;  never  to  break 
their  word  or  to  refuse  when  called  upon 
to  deliver  up  their  trust."  Tacitus,  in 
his  book  of  the  "  Annals,"  describing  the 
burning  of  Rome,  says  that  Nero 

"  fastened  and  inflicted  the  most  exquisite  tor- 
tures on  a  class  called  by  the  populace  Chris- 
tians. Christus,  from  whom  their  name  is  de- 
rived, suffered  capital  punishment  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  at  the  hands  of  one  of  our 
procurators,  Pontius  Pilate." 

These  churches,  the  wide  prevalence  of 
which  is  thus  attested,  observed  certain 
days  and  ordinances  which  are  still  pre- 
served. Originally  composed  of  Jews, 
with  intense  reverence  for  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  they  neverthelsss  changed  their 
day  of  rest  and  worship  from  the  seventh 
to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which,  with 
reference  to  the  resurrection,  they  called 
"  the    Lord's    Day."       Traces    of    this 


change  are  visible  within  a  very  brief  pe- 
riod after  the  resurrection  is  alleged  to 
have  occurred,  and  by  the  year  321  A.  D. 
the  Christian  Sabbath  was  enjoined  by  an 
edict  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  this 
Emperor  having  adopted  the  new  faith. 
Of  this  conversion  Professor  Freeman 
says  in  his  work,  entitled  "  Chief  Periods 
of  European  History :  "  '  The  miracle 
of  miracles,  greater  than  dried  up  seas 
and  cloven  rocks,  was  when  the  Augus- 
tus, on  his  throne,  pontiff  of  the  gods  of 
Rome,  himself  a  god  to  the  subjects  of 
Rome,  bent  to  become  the  worshiper  of 
a  crucified  provincial  of  his  Empire." 
This  Sabbath  edict  points  to  the  explana- 
tion of  this  "  miracle  of  miracles."  Not 
to  "  a  crucified  provincial,"  but  to  a 
risen  Lord  bent  he  his  knee,  and  there- 
fore the  weekly  recurrence  of  the  day 
which  saw  his  Lord  arise  would  he  estab- 
lish as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship. 

Akin  to  the  observance  of  "  the  Lord's 
Day  "  was  the  early  celebration  of  Easter, 
which  was  called  the  "  Queen  of  Days." 
So  deep  became  the  interest  in  this  fes- 
tival, in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, a  controversy  concerning  the  par- 
ticular day  on  which  it  should  be  cele- 
brated nearly  separated  the  eastern  and 
western  churches. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  another  ordi- 
nance which  began  in  the  first  century, 
and  is  wholly  inexplicable  if  the  fact  of 
the  resurrection  be  denied.  Except 
Jesus  rose  why  should  his  followers  keep 
a  memorial  of  his  death,  and  that,  too,  a 
death  of  shame  ? 

This  companionless  organization  called 
the  Christian  Church,  unaided  by  any 
earthly  power,  with  no  stronger  weapons 
than  the  truths  embodied  in  the  unique 
literature  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  the  ordinances  of  its  worship,  laid 
hold  of  the  stupendous  task  of  saving  the 
world.  Without  its  belief  in  the  resur- 
rection it  could  never  have  conceived 
such  a  project  much  less  have  achieved 
any  measure  of  success  in  prosecuting 
it.  But  with  that  faith  it  dared  every- 
thing and  did  a  prodigious  work  of  re- 
generation. In  a  just  and  true  sense  it 
may  be  said  that  it  saved  the  world. 
When  Christianity  started  on  its  way 
round  the  nations  the  earth  was  filled 
with  darkness  and  the  race  was  hasten- 
ing to  ruin.  Vice  was  so  regnant  and  so 
fierce  Tacitus  wrote,  "  Virtue  is  a  sen- 
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fence  of  death."  Of  the  age  Matthew 
Arnold  has  sung: 

"  On  that  hard  Pagan  world  disgust 

And  secret  loathing  fell ; 
Deep  weariness  and  sated  lust 

Made  human  life  a  hell." 

Christianity  appeared  and  saved  it  from 
utter  ruin.  When  Jesus  died  mankind 
was  sinking  into  hopelessness  and  help- 
lessness. With  the  preaching-  of  his  resur- 
rection a  new  era  began — an  era  of  vary- 
ing but  ceaseless  progress.  For  this  rev- 
olutionary change  there  is  no  assignable 
cause  but  his  influence,  and  if  he  rose 
not  his  persistent  influence  is  an  inex- 
plicable mystery.  This  great  change  is 
the  most  conspicuous  fact  in  history,  and 
it  is  past  all  understanding  if  it  rest  not 
on  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  a  solid 
fact. 

If  Christ  did  not  rise,  the  preaching  of 
the  resurrection  was  a  delusion  or  a  de- 
ception. In  either  case  that  which  was 
false  saved  the  world,  for  without  the 
preaching  of  the  resurrection  there  would 
have  been  no  New  Testament,  no ' 
churches,  no  Christianity,  and  the  one 
influence  which  in  that  crucial  hour  res- 
cued the  world  from  ruin  would  not  have 
existed  and  all  goodness  would  have 
perished.  And  if  the  most  astounding 
delusion  saved  the  world  when  it  most 
needed  saving,  and  when  truth  failed  it, 
then  delusion  is  better  than  knowledge 
and  falsehood  is  better  than  truth. 


Such  cannot  be  the  case.  In  neither 
delusion  nor  deceit  is  there  saving  power 
to  lift  up  mankind.  "  Something  hap- 
pened in  the  first  century  that  destroyed 
the  old  world  and  gave  birth  to  the 
new."  That  something  was  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus.  That  and  that  only  ex- 
plains history.     Jesus  rose. 

The  Christians  of  to-day  may  cheer 
each  other  to-day  as  did  their  predeces- 
sors in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church  with 
the  confident  salutation,  "  Christ  is 
risen." 

And  if  he  has  indeed  risen  he  is  living 
to-day,  and  he  who  saved  the  world  in 
the  first  century  will  not  forsake  the 
work  of  his  hands  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. "  He  will  perfect  that  which  con- 
cerneth  us."  A  risen  Lord  can  never 
become  a  vanishing  quantity  in  the 
world's  history.  He  is  "  declared  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  with  power  by  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead"  (Romans  1:4), 
and  having  "  all  power  in  heaven  and  in 
earth."  He  will  be  the  director  of  his 
own  cause  "  always  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world."  They  who  work  with  him 
need  not  fear  the  outcome.  They  who 
work  against  him  must  propose  to  settle 
with  One  who  is  omnipotent  and  death- 
less. 

"  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged 
till  he  have  set  judgment  in  the  earth  ;  and 
the  isles  of  the  sea  shall  wait  for  his 
law." 

Atlanta,*Ga. 
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By  Charles  Stuart  Pratt. 


WHAT  is  it  springs  from  mirk  and  mire, 
Lifts  up  toward  heaven  a  slim,  green 
spire, 
And  then  expands  in  blossomings 
As  pure  and  white  as  angels'  wings? 

The  lily  from  the  dark  mold  springs, 
And  blossoms  white  as  angels'  wings. 

What  is  it  climbs  from  sin  and  shame, 
Led  upward  by  a  pure  white  flame, 
Climbs  upward  toward  the  Bethlehem  star, 
To  reach  the  heaven  where  angels  are? 

A  child  may  climb  up  toward  the  light, 
And  one  day  reach  an  angel's  hight. 


Who  was  it  rolled  the  stone  away? 
Who  was  it  winged  the  feet  of  clay? 
Who  was  it  took  from  death  its  sting. 
And  from  the  grave  its  conquering? 

The  Lord  Christ  rose  on  Easter  Day, 
And  led  for  men  the  heavenly  way. 

And  who  are  these,  the  ages  through, 
Who  groped  the  dark,  and  evil  knew. 
Yet  followed  near,  or  followed  far, 
The  Evening  and  the  Morning  Star? 

Rejoice!     All  men  that  earth  have  trod 
May  reach  to  be  the  Sons  of  God  ! 
Warner,  N.  H. 


The    Rationale    of   Poetry 

By  Henry  Tim  rod. 

PART  11. 

[One  of  the  weak  points  in  Timrod's  argument/™  Milton  and  Wordsworth  contra  Poe  as  to  the  true  essence  ot 
poetry  is  that  Timrod  fails  to  state  fully  Poc's  position.  The  cause  of  this  is  obvious.  At  the  time  this  essay  was 
written  there  was  no  adequate  edition  of  Poe's  works.  Hence  Timrod  was  undoubtedly  unaware  that  in  other 
utterances  on  the  subject  of  poetry  Poe  modified  considerably  the  pronouncements  here  quoted.  For  instance,  while 
opposing  stedfastly  the  didactic  school  as  a  school.  Poe  admitted  that  a  moral  might  be  incidentally  introduced  in  a 
poem,  not  only  without  impairing  its  value  as  an  art  work,  but  possibly  with  the  result  of  hightening  or  intensifying 
its  effect.  Nor  had  Poe  any  objection  to  taking  a  poetic  theme  from  the  realm  of  pure  morals.  On  the  contrary  he  is 
constantly  dealing  in  his  poetry  and  his  prose  with  moral  and  spiritual  questions  or  suggestions.  It  will  be  seen  by 
a  careful  examination  of  his  works  that  while,  roughly  speaking,  his  theory  of  poetry  gives  to  Beauty  the  first  place, 
he  is  thinking  more  of  the  treatment  of  the  idea  in  his  actual  presentments  than  of  any  cast  iron  adherence  to  Beauty 
alone  in  the  choice  of  subject.  The  Wordsworthian  school,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  considered  the  culti- 
vation of  occasional  boldness  in  style  a  proof  of  poetic  maturity  and  wisdom.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Wordsworthians 
proper  often  tried  to  be  more  prosy  than  prose  itself  — H.  A.] 

I  DO  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  I  the  definition  which  I  dismissed  a  little 
look  at  "  Paradise  Lost  "  as  a  perfect  while  ago  as  unworthy  of  minute  exam- 
poem.  It  has  many  of  the  faults  in-  ination.  But  the  deeper  philosophical 
separable  from  all  human  productions,  criticism  of  the  present  century  will  not 
Indeed,  I  so  far  agree  with  Poe  as  to  con-  remain  satisfied  with  such  a  surface  view 
cede  that  by  no  possibility  can  a  poem  so  of  poetry.  Its  aim  is  to  penetrate  to  the 
long  as  "  Paradise  Lost  "  be  all  poetry;'  essence,  to  analyze  and  comprehend  those 
and  Coleridge,  the  profoundest  poetical  impressions  and  operation's  of  the  mind, 
critic  of  any  age,  says  :  "  Ought  not  to  be  acting  upon  and  being  acted  upon  by 
all  poetry,"  from  beginning  to  end.  How-  mental  or  physical  phenomena,  which, 
ever  noble  the  theme,  there  will  be  parts  when  incarnated  in  language,  all  recog- 
and  aspects  which  do  not  admit  of  the  nize  as  the  utterance  of  poetry  and  which 
presence  of  genuine  poetry.  Herein,  affect  us  like  the  music  of  angels.  That 
however,  I  differ  from  Poe ;  inasmuch  as  this  is  the  aim  of  present  criticism  I  need 
I  maintain  that  these  parts  may  be  raised  not  attempt  to  show  by  quotation,  since  it 
so  far  above  the  ordinary  level  of  prose  by  looks  out  from  the  pages  of  the  most  pop- 
skillful  verse  as  to  preserve  the  general  ular  writers  of  the  day.  Indeed,  so  very 
harmony  of  the  poem  and  materially  to  in-  general  has  the  feeling  become  that  it  is 
sure  its  unity  as  a  work  of  art.  And  in  not  of  the  forms  of  poetry  that  we  need  a 
the  distinction  between  poetry  and  the  description,  and,  if  you  ask  any  man  of 
poem,  between  the  spirit  and  its  body,  common  intelligence,  who  is  not  merely  a 
which  Poe  recognizes  when  he  comes  to  creature  of  facts  and  figures,  to  define  po- 
develop  his  theory,  but  which  he  blinks  etry,  he  will  endeavor  to  convey  to  you 
or  ignores  altogether  in  his  remarks  upon  his  idea,  vague,  doubtless,  and  shadowy, 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  I  shall  look  for  the  jus-  of  that  which  in  his  imagination  consti- 
tification  of  my  position.  I  hold  that  the  tutes  its  spirit.  The  poets  who  attempt 
confusion  of  these  terms,  of  the  subject-  to  solve  the  question  look  rather  into 
ive  essence  with  the  objective  form,  is  the  themselves  than  into  the  poems  they  have 
source  of  most  of  the  errors  and  contra-  written.  One,  very  characteristically, 
dictions  of  opinion  prevalent  upon  this  when  his  own  poems  are  considered,  de- 
theme.  The  two  should  be  carefully  dis-  fines  it  as  "  emotions  recollected  in  tran- 
tinguished  and  should  never  in  any  criti-  quillity ;  "  and  another  as  "  the  best  and 
cal  discussion  be  allowed  to  mean  the  happiest  moments  of  the  best  and  happiest 
same  thing.  minds."  These  definitions,  if  definitions 
What,  then,  is  poetry?  In  the  last  cen-  they  can  be  called,  are  unsatisfactory 
tury,  if  one  had  asked  the  question,  one  enough,  but  they  indicate  correctly  the  di- 
would  have  been  answered  readily  rection  in  which  the  distinctive  principle 
enough ;  and  the  answer  would  have  been  of  poetry  is  to  be  sought. 
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I  think  that  Poe  in  his  eloquent  de- 
scription of  the  poetical  sentiment  as  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful  and  in  its  loftiest 
action  as  a  struggle  to  apprehend  a  su- 
pernal loveliness,  a  wild  effort  to  reach  a 
beauty  above  that  which  is  about  us,  has 
certainly  fixed  with  some  definiteness  one 
phase  of  its  merely  subjective  manifesta- 
tion. It  is,  indeed,  to  the  inspiration 
which  lies  in  the  ethereal,  the  remote  and 
the  unknown  that  the  world  owes  some 
of  its  sweetest  poems ;  and  the  poetry  of 
words  has  never  so  strange  a  fascination 
as  when  it  seems  to  suggest  more  than  it 
utters ;  to  call  up  by  implication  rather 
than  by  expression  those  thoughts  which 
refuse  to  be  embodied  in  language ;  to 
hint  at  something  ineffable  and  myste- 
rious of  which  the  mind  can  attain  but 
partial  glimpses.  But  in  making  this 
feeling  and  this  feeling  only  constitute 
the  poetic  sentiment,  Poe  simply  verifies 
the  remark  of  one  of  the  most  luminous 
critics  of  this  century  that  we  must  look 
as  little  to  men  of  peculiar  and  original 
genius  as  to  the  multitude  for  broad  and 
comprehensive  critical  theories.  Such 
men  have  usually  one  faculty  developed 
at  the  expense  of  the  others ;  and  the  very 
clearness  of  their  perception  of  one  kind 
of  excellence  impairs  their  perception  of 
other  kinds.  Their  theories,  being  drawn 
from  their  own  particular  tastes  and  tal- 
ents, just  suffice  to  cover  themselves  and 
those  who  resemble  them.  The  theory 
of  Poe  leads  directly  to  the  conclusion, 
and  this  he  boldly  avows,  that  Tennyson 
is  the  noblest  poet  that  ever  lived ;  since 
no  poet  that  ever  lived  has  possessed  so 
much  of  that  ethereality  and  dim  sugges- 
tiveness  which  Poe  regards,  if  not  the 
sole,  at  least  as  the  highest  characteristic 
of  poetry.  I  am  constrained  to  add,  too, 
that  while  the  theory  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Tennyson  is  the  noblest  of  poets, 
it  leads  equally  to  the  conclusion  that  Poe 
is  the  next.  At  the  same  time  I  must  do 
Poe  the  justice  to  acquit  him  of  the  petty 
vanity  of  wishing  to  lead  his  readers  to 
such  a  conclusion.  His  theory  I  regard 
as  the  natural  and  logical  result  evolved 
from  his  own  beautiful  and  very  peculiar 
genius.  Like  the  fabled  Narcissus,  he 
fell  in  love  unconsciously  with  his  own 
shadow  in  the  water.  I  yield  to  few,  and 
only  to  that  extravagant  few  who  would 
put  him  over  the  head  of  Milton  himself, 
in  my  admiration  of  Poe,  and  I  yield  to 


none  in  a  love  which  is  almost  a  worship 
of  Tennyson,  with  whose  poems  I  have 
been  familiar  from  boyhood,  and  whom  I 
yet  continue  to  study  with  ceaseless  profit 
and  pleasure.  Rut  I  can  by  no  means  con- 
sent to  regard  him  as  the  First  of  Poets, 
and  I  am  sure  that  Tennyson  himself 
would  repudiate  the  compliment  and  the 
theory  that  seems  to  justify  it.  The  very 
merit  which  that  theory  mainly  insists 
upon  is  not  characteristic  of  more  than 
one-third  part  of  the  poems  of  Tennyson, 
who,  as  a  poet,  possesses  what  Poe  had 
not,  other  qualities  besides  his  intense 
spiritualism ;  qualities  of  a  more  human 
and  earthly  tendency,  which  could  not  fail 
to  bring  him  into  affinity  with  other  tastes 
and  constrain  him  to  demand  a  broader 
creed. 

In  order  to  perceive  the  real  narrow- 
ness of  Poe's  theory,  it  is  but  necessary  to 
examine  the  list  of  those  elements  which 
he  says  induce  in  the  poet  the  true  poetical 
effect,  and  mark  how  carefully  he  selects 
only  such  appearances  as  are  simply  beau- 
tiful or  simply  mysterious,  and  how  sed- 
ulously he  excludes  all  of  the  sublime  and 
terrible  in  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

"  The  poet,"  he  says,  "  recognizes  the 
ambrosia  that  nourishes  his  soul  in  the 
bright  orbs  of  heaven,  in  the  volutes  of 
the  flowers,  in  the  low  clustering  of 
shrubberies,  in  the  slanting  of  tall  Eastern 
trees,  in  the  blue  distance  of  mountains, 
in  the  grouping  of  clouds,  in  the  gleam- 
ing of  silver  rivers,  in  the  repose  of  se- 
questered lakes.  He  perceives  it  in  the 
songs  of  birds,  in  the  harp  of  ^Eolus,  in 
the  sighing  of  the  night-wind,  in  the  per- 
fume of  the  violet  and  in  the  suggestive 
odors  that  come  to  him  at  eventide  over 
dim  oceans  from  far  distant  and  undis- 
covered lands." 

I  have  not  enumerated  all  the  influ- 
ences to  which  he  refers,  but  every  one 
of  them  will  be  found  upon  examination 
to  bear  the  same  general  character  of 
quiet  and  gentle  beauty.  Let  me  ask  in 
my  turn  whether  there  be  no  excitement 
of  the  poetical  faculty  in  the  clouded  night 
as  well  as  in  the  bright  one ;  in  the  wrack 
of  clouds  by  which  the  stars  are  driven  in 
as  well  as  in  the  purple  islands  and  crim- 
son archipelagoes  of  sunset,  in  the  terror- 
stricken  rain  fleeing  before  the  tempest 
as  well  as  in  the  gentle  and  refreshing 
showers  of  April ;  in  the  craggy  dangers 
as  well  as  in  the  blue  distances  of  moun- 
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tains;  in  the  rush  of  the  tornado,  which 
opens  a  road  through  deep,  untraveled 
and  illimitable  forests,  as  well  as  in  the 
faint  and  fragrant  sigh  of  the  zephyr ;  in 
the  lightning  that  shatters  "  some  great 
Admiral,"  doomed  never  again  to  be 
heard  of ;  in  the  ear-splitting  crash  of  the 
thunder,  the  stricken  pine,  the  blasted 
heath  ;  in  the  tiger-haunted  jungles  of  the 
Orient ;  in  the  vast  Sahara,  over  which  the 
sirocco  sweeps  like  the  breath  of  hell ;  in 
the  barren  and  lonely  cape  strewn  with 
wrecks  and  the  precipitous  promontory 
which  refuses  to  preserve  even  a  single 
plank  of  the  ships  that  have  been  crushed 
against  it ;  in  the  fearful  tale  suggested  by 
the  discovery  of  a  human  skeleton  upon  a 
desert  island ;  in  the  march  of  the  pesti- 
lence; in  the  bloody  battles  for  freedom 
and  in  the  strange  noises  and  wild  risks 
of  an  Arctic  night,  when  the  Great  Pack 
has  broken  up  and  an  Arctic  storm  is 
grinding  and  hurling  the  floes  in  thunder 
against  each  other. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  the  eloquent 
poet  comes  to  seek  the  mental  or  moral 
stimulants  of  poetry,  he  finds  them  "  in  all 
unworldly  motives,  in  all  holy  impulses, 
in  all  chivalrous  and  self-sacrificing 
deeds ;  "  but  he  does  not,  like  the  pro- 
founder  Wordsworth,  find  them  in  the 
tranquil  comforts  of  home,  in  the  dignity 
of  honest  labor,  in  the  charities  of  the  beg- 
gar and  in  those  everyday  virtues  over 
which  the  human  soul  of  Wordsworth's 
Muse  broods  in  pleased  contemplation. 
He  sees  no  appeal  to  the  faculties  in  the 
"  common  things  that  round  us  lie/'  in 
the  fairy  tales  of  science,  in  the  magic  of 
machinery,  in  the  pen  that  writes  and  the 
types  that  immortalize  his  argument,  in 
truth  as  truth  merely  and  in  the  lessons 
in  which  Nature  is  so  bountiful  that  they 
may  be  gathered  from  the  very  dust  we 
tread  beneath  our  feet. 

I  think,  when  we  recall  the  many  and 
varied  sources  of  poetry,  we  must,  per- 
force, confess  that  it  is  wholly  impossible 
to  reduce  them  all  to  the  simple  element 
of  beauty.  Two  other  elements,  at  least, 
must  be  added,  and  these  are  power,  when 
it  is  developed  in  some  noble  shape,  and 
truth,  whether  abstract  or  not,  when  it 
affects  the  common  heart  of  mankind. 
For  the  suggestion  of  these  two  addi- 
tional principles,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say 
that  I  am  indebted  to  Leigh  Hunt ;  but  I 
cannot  help  adding  that  I  rjad  fixed  upon 


the  same  trinity  of  elements  long  before  I 
became  acquainted  with  his  delightful 
book  on  Imagination  and  Fancy. 

It  is,  then,  in  the  feelings  awakened  by 
certain  moods  of  the  mind,  when  wc 
stand  in  the  presence  of  Truth,  Beauty 
and  Power  that  I  recognize  what  we  all 
agree  to  call  poetry.  To  analyze  the  na- 
ture of  these  feelings,  inextricably  tangled 
as  they  are  with  the  different  faculties  of 
the  mind  and  especially  with  that  great 
faculty  which  is  the  prime  minister  of 
poetry,  Imagination,  is  not  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  the  present  purpose.  Let  us  be 
satisfied  with  having  ascertained  the  ele- 
ments which  excite  in  us  the  sentiment  of 
poetry;  and,  having  thus  in  a  measure 
fixed  its  boundaries,  let  us  proceed  to  con- 
sider it  as  it  appears  when  embodied  in 
language. 

Of  course,  I  hold  with  those  who  main- 
tain that  poetry  may  be  developed  in  va- 
rious modes ;  in  painting,  sculpture,  arch- 
itecture, music,  as  well  as  in  words.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  divining  in  what  quarter 
this  subtle  and  ethereal  spirit  may  not 
make  its  appearance.  Tho  verse  is  its 
most  natural  garment,  it  sometimes  looks 
out  upon  mankind  in  the  guise  of  prose 
where 

"  Its  delights 
Are  dolphin-like,  and  show  themselves  above 
The  element  they  sport  in." 

We  are  talking  with  a  lovely,  intelli- 
gent woman,  who  assures  us  that  she  has 
no  expression  for  the  poetry  that  is  in 
her  and  afterward  proceeds  to  recount 
the  story  of  some  noble  martyrdom ; 
when,  behold!  in  the  proud  flush  that 
mantles  her  forehead  and  the  smile  that 
comes  up  from  the  depths  of  her  beauti- 
ful eyes,  the  visible  presence  of  poetry  it- 
self!  Our  present  business,  however,  is 
only  with  the  development  of  poetry  in 
words. 

I  look  upon  every  poem  strictly  as  a 
work  of  art,  and  on  the  poet,  in  the  act  of 
putting  poetry  into  verse,  simply  as  an 
artist.  If  the  poet  have  his  hour  of  in- 
spiration, tho  I  am  so  sick  of  the  cant  of 
which  this  word  has  been  the  fruitful 
source  that  I  dislike  to  use  it,  this  hour  is 
not  at  all  during  the  work  of  composition. 
A  distinction  must  be  made  between  the 
moment  when  the  great  thought  strikes 
for  the  first  time  along  the  brain  and 
flushes  the  cheek  with  the  sudden  revela- 
tion of  beauty  or  grandeur  and  the  hour 
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of  patient,  elaborate  execution.  The  soul 
of  the  poet,  tho  constrained  to  utter  itself 
at  some  time  or  other,  does  not  burst  into 
song  as  readily  as  a  maiden  of  sixteen 
bursts  into  musical  laughter.  Many  poets 
have  written  of  grief,  but  no  poet  in  the 
first  agony  of  his  heart  ever  sat  down  to 
strain  that  grief  through  iambics.  Many 
poets  have  given  expression  to  the  first 
raptures  of  successful  love,  but  no  poet 
in  the  delirium  of  joy  has  ever  bubbled  it 
in  anapests.  Could  this  have  been  pos- 
sible, the  poet  would  have  been  the  most 
wonderful  of  improvisers ;  and  perhaps  a 
poem  would  be  no  better  than  what  im- 
provisations always  are.  It  would  be 
easy  to  prove  the  truth  of  these  few  gen- 
enral  remarks  by  the  confessions  of  the 
poets  themselves.  Poe  has  described  to 
the  world  how  he  slowly  built  up  the 
poem  of  "  The  Raven."  A  greater  poet 
than  Poe  speaks  of  himself  as 

"  not  used  to  make 
A  present  joy  the  matter  of  his  song  " 

and  of  his  poems,  which  the  "  Muse  ac- 
cepts, deliberately  pleased,"  as  very 
thoughtfully  fitted  to  the  Orphean  lyre. 
The  labor  through  which  Tennyson  has 
obtained  that  perfection  of  style  which  is 
characteristic  of  his  poems  must  have 
been  almost  infinite.  And  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, a  poet  not  widely  known  in  this 
country,  but  one  who,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  English  critical  public,  sits  not  very 
far  below  Tennyson,  separates,  as  I  have 
separated,  the  hours  of  insight  from  the 
hours  of  labor. 

"  We  cannot  kindle  when  we  will 
The  fire  that  in  the  heart  resides; 

The  spirit  bloweth  and  is  still ; 
In  mystery  our  soul  abides; 

But  tasks  in  hours  of  insight  willed 

May  be  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfilled." 

Does  this  fact  lessen  the  merit  of  the 
poet,  or  the  charm  of  the  poem?  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should,  any  more  than,  be- 
cause the  "  Eve  "  in  your  library  was  once 
but  a  beautiful  idea  in  the  mind  of  its 
creator,  was  slowly  chiseled  from  a  block 
of  shapeless  marble,  it  should  deprive  the 
sculptor  of  his  glory,  or  mar  for  a  single 
instant  the  effect  of  the  faultless  sym- 
metry and  suggestive  countenance  of  the 
statue.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  my 
present  aim  is  to  show  that  a  poem,  with- 
out being  all  poetry  from  beginning  to 
end,  may  be  complete  as  a  work  of  art. 
Now,  there  are  two  classes  of  poets,  dif- 


fering essentially  in  their  several  charac- 
ters. The  one  class  desires  only  to  utter 
musically  its  own  peculiar  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, sentiments  or  passions,  without  re- 
gard to  their  truth  or  falsehood,  their  mo- 
rality or  want  of  morality,  but  in  simple 
reference  to  their  poetical  effect.  The 
other  class,  with  more  poetry  at  its  com- 
mand than  the  first,  regards  poetry  sim- 
ply as  the  minister,  the  highest  minister, 
indeed,  but  still  only  the  minister,  of 
Truth,  and  refuses  to  address  itself  to  the 
sense  of  the  Beautiful  alone.  The  former 
class  is  content  simply  to  create  beauty 
and  writes  such  poems  as  "  The  Raven  " 
of  Poe  or  "  The  Corsair  "  of  Byron.  The 
latter  class  aims  to  create  Beauty  also,  but 
it  desires  at  the  same  time  to  mold  this 
beauty  into  the  shape  of  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Truth.  It  is  to  this  class  that  we 
owe  the  authorship  of  such  poems  as  the 
"  Paradise  Lost  "  of  Milton,  the  "  Lines 
on  Tintern  Abbey,  "  The  Excursion  "  of 
Wordsworth  and  the  "  In  Memoriam  "  of 
Tennyson. 

The  former  class  can  afford  to  write 
brief  and  faultless  poems,  because  its  end 
is  a  narrow  one ;  the  second  class  is  forced 
to  demand  an  ampler  field,  because  it  is 
influenced  by  a  vaster  purpose. 

Take  a  poet  of  the  last  mentioned  class 
at  the  commencement  of  his  work.  Im- 
bued with  a  love  of  truth,  conscious  of  the 
noble  character  of  his  mission  as  a  poet, 
convinced  that  a  poem  should,  to  use  the 
words  of  Bacon :  "  Help  and  confer  to 
magnanimity  and  morality  as  well  as  to 
delectation,"  he  chooses  a  subject,  the 
beauty  of  which  may  be  so  well  developed 
as  to  serve  an  ulterior  and  loftier  end. 
The  end  of  Milton's  poem  is  the  glory  of 
God  and  a  justification  of  his  ways  to- 
ward man.  The  end  of  the  poems  of 
Wordsworth  is  to  evolve  the  spiritual 
meanings  that  lie  behind  the  phenomena 
of  nature  and  to  show  that  the  materials 
of  poetry  may  be  gathered  from  the  com- 
mon and  familiar  things  of  existence. 
The  end  of  the  poems  of  Tennyson,  who, 
in  his  large  nature,  touches  Poe  on  the 
one  side  and  Wordsworth  on  the  other,  is 
at  times  as  purely  the  creation  of  beauty 
as  Poe  could  desire  it  to  be.  But  it  is  not 
less  often  to  inculcate  the  profoundest  les- 
sons of  a  human  philosophy;  and  to  do 
this  he  sounds  in  one  poem  the  remotest 
metaphysical  depths,  he  embodies  the 
whole  history  of  a  sorrow  in  another,  and 
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in  a  third  he  converts  into  magnificent  hight  of  the  loftier  portions  of  his  crea- 
verse  the  doubts,  fears  and  perplexities  tion.  Thus  Milton  has  contrived  by  a 
through  which  the  soul  attains  at  last  a  melodious  arrangement  to  impart  a  won- 
ground  on  which  to  rest  its  hopes  of  im-  derful  charm  to  a  mere  list  of  geograph- 
mortality.  ical  names.  And  thus  Tennyson  by 
The  poet  who  has  such  ends  as  these  in  clearness,  and  sometimes  picturesqueness, 
view  is  not  likely  to  measure  the  length  of  expression  and  by  the  unequaled  per- 
of  his  poem  by  the  rules  of  Poe's  theory,  fection  of  his  rhythm  has  succeeded  in 
If  his  subject  be  in  the  main  poetical,  he  giving  a  poetical  air  to  thoughts  which  in 
is  careless  whether  its  complete  develop-  any  other  hands  would  have  been  the 
ment  involve  the  treatment  here  and  there  baldest  and  most  prosaic  abstractions, 
of  a  prosaic  type  and  necessitate  the  com-  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  now  made 
position  of  a  few  thousand  instead  of  one  plain  what  I  mean,  when  I  say  that  a 
hundred  and  fourteen  lines.  But,  at  the  poem  may  be  complete  without  being  in 
same  time,  in  the  development  of  this  sub-  the  highest  and  most  legitimate  sense  po- 
ject,  he  will  not  forget  that  he  is  an  artist,  etical  in  all  its  parts.  If  a  poem  have  one 
and  that  he  is  bound  to  produce,  as  far  as  purpose  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
possible,  a  harmonious  work  of  art.  He  composed  are  so  selected  and  arranged  as 
will  take  care  that  all  his  topics  have  ref-  to  help  enforce  it,  we  have  no  right  to  re- 
erence  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  gard  it  as  a  series  of  minor  poems  merely 
poem ;  and,  when  they  are  unpoetical,  he  because  there  may  occur  an  occasional 
may  not  seldom  use  them  as  the  musician  flaw  in  the  structure.  And  he  who  per- 
uses discords,  or  the  painter  shadows,  to  sists  in  reading  such  a  poem  as  so  many 
strengthen  by  contrast  the  effect  of  that  short  ones,  besides  losing  the  pleasure  of 
which  is  genuinely  poetical.  He  will  en-  contemplating  the  symmetrical  develop- 
deavor  also,  by  every  artifice  of  verse  and  ment  of  a  work  of  art,  will  fail  to  grasp 
language,  to  raise  these  necessarily  unpo-  the  central  purpose  of  the  poet, 
etical  portions  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  {To  be  continued.) 


King,  Parliament  and  People 

By  Justin  McCarthy. 

IN  Henri  Murger's  famous  "  Scenes  making,  when  the  days  of  mourning  are 
from  the  Life  of  Bohemia,"  we  are  over  and  the  new  King  and  Queen  begin 
told  that  the  four  Paris  students  with  to  go  about  and  show  themselves  in  so- 
whose  doings  the  romance  is  concerned  ciety  at  frequent  public  ceremonials,  and 
found  out  after  the  Revolution  of  1848  at  the  opera  houses  and  theaters.  This  is 
that  the  pavement  of  a  republic  wears  out  not,  perhaps,  a  very  lofty  or  patriotic  view 
the  boots  just  as  quickly  as  the  pavement  to  take  of  the  situation,  but  it  is  assuredly 
of  a  monarchy.  Some  of  us  here  in  Eng-  the  view  which  is  taken  by  the  classes  to 
land  have  begun  already  to  notice  the  fact  which  I  have  referred,  and  the  result  is  a 
that  the  pavement  wears  out  our  boots  sort  of  commercial  exultation  in  the  ex- 
just  as  much  under  a  king  as  it  did  under  pected  revival  of  the  monarchy, 
a  queen.  The  trading  classes  of  London  For  the  last  few  weeks  people  have  al- 
and the  large  cities  generally  are  begin-  most  ceased  to  talk  about  the  war  in 
ning  to  look  at  things  in  a  different  light  South  Africa.  There  is  a  general  belief 
and  to  contemplate  with  satisfaction  the  that  some  kind  of  negotiation  is  going  on 
prospect  that  there  will  be  a  good  deal  between  Lord  Kitchener  and  the  Boer 
more  done  to  set  certain  trades  going  un-  leaders,  and  in  the  meanwhile  people  here 
der  King  Edward  than  there  was  under  are  content  to  wait  patiently  enough  for 
Queen  Victoria.  The  shopkeepers  of  all  whatever  is  to  turn  up  in  what  way,  and 
kinds  are  looking  forward  to  the  fresh  im-  hardly  trouble  themselves  to  take  more 
pulse  which  will  be  given  to  all  manner  than  a  glance  at  the  telegrams  in  the 
of  buying  and   selling,  making  and   re-  morning  papers  about  the  events  in  the 
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South  African  regions.     The  mind  of  the  portance.     The  Government  insisted  that 

general  public  does  not  take  in  many  sub-  the  debate  on  the  votes  for  the  enormous 

jects  of  interest  at  one  time,  and  our  at-  sums   required   in   order  to  pay   for  the 

tention  is  now  engrossed  by  the  King,  the  campaign  in  the  past  and  to  carry  it  on  in 

Queen  and  the  Parliament.                       .  the  future  must  be  brought  to  a  close  be- 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  Parliament  fore  the  Irish  members  had  any  chance  of 
has  had  of  late  its  fair  share  of  public  at-  expressing  their  opinion  on  certain  of  the 
tention,  and  once  again  the  Irish  ques-  votes.  Now  as  the  majority  which  sup- 
tion  has  come  to  the  front,  and  has  forced  ports  the  Government  has  the  power  of 
itself  on  the  consideration  of  the  newspa-  forcing  on  the  closure  of  a  debate  when- 
per  reader.  Not  for  many  years  back  ever  the  Government  feels  so  inclined 
have  we  heard  so  much  about  this  Irish  there  is  no  method  of  Parliamentary  pro- 
question  as  during  the  last  two  or  three  test  left  to  the  members  of  a  small  minor- 
weeks.  Let  me  mildly  claim  for  myself  ity  other  than  that  which  was  taken  by 
some  share  of  prophetic  instinct  in  this  some  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  representa- 
matter  and  remind  the  readers  of  The  tives.  Ireland  is  to  be  taxed  heavily  for 
Independent  that  I  told  them  months  the  cost  of  a  war  which  has  been  opposed 
ago  to  prepare  for  some  stirring  move-  and  condemned  from  the  beginning  by 
ments  of  the  Irish  National  party  when  the  vast  majority  of  Irishmen  at  home 
the  new  Parliament  should  come  to  hold  and  abroad.  The  Irish  Nationalists 
its  regular  sittings  in  the  first  year  of  the  know  very  well  that  they  cannot  prevent 
twentieth  century.  I  called  attention  the  Government  and  the  majority  in  the 
then  to  the  fact  that  the  Irish  party  is  at  House  of  Commons  from  taxing  Ireland 
present  larger  even  in  mere  numbers  than  in  any  way  they  think  fit,  and  from  corn- 
it  ever  was  before,  and  that  it  is  united,  pelling  her  to  pay  her  share  of  the  cost  of 
disciplined  and  sustained  by  national  sup-  crushing  out  the  two  South  African  Re- 
port to  a  degree  which  has  not  been  publics.  But  they  know,  too,  that  some- 
known  since  the  days  of  the  Parnell  split,  thing  may  be  done  to  discourage  and  even 

There  must  be  to  many  an  impartial  to  prevent  such  a  despotic  policy  in  the 
and  thoughtful  observer  at  home  and  future  by  making  a  public  scandal  about 
abroad  something  significant,  and  for  the  it,  and  calling  the  attention  of  the  whole 
time  something  melancholy,  in  the  fact  civilized  world  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
that  the  reign  of  the  new  King  should  Irish  minority  is  dealt  with  in  the  House 
open  with  a  most  serious  conflict  between  of  Commons.  Everv  measure  of  polit- 
the  representatives  of  Ireland  and  the  ical  relief  and  of  political  justice  which 
government  of  King  Edward,  and  that  has  been  granted  to  Ireland  during  the 
the  first  measure  of  any  consequence  past  century  has  been  extorted  by  some 
passed  by  the  King's  Ministers  should  be  sudden  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the 
one  which  imposes  new  penalties  and  new  Parliament  at  Westminster.  Daniel 
curtailments  of  the  liberty  of  speech  on  O'Connell  succeeded  in  obtaining  political 
those  who  represent  the  Irish  national  emancipation  for  his  Roman  Catholic  fel- 
cause  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Now,  low  countrymen  because  he  aroused  his 
I  can  quite  understand  that  the  recent  people  to  such  a  sense  of  their  wrongs 
scenes  which  led  to  the  temporary  expul-  that  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  de- 
sion  of  several  Irish  members  from  the  clared  that  the  old  system  of  religious  dis- 
House  of  Commons  must  appear  to  un-  qualification  could  only  be  maintained  at 
concerned  observers  to  be  of  a  scandal-  the  cost  of  a  Civil  War,  and  that  he  would 
ous  nature,  well  calculated  to  impair  the  not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  such  a 
faith  of  foreign  observers  in  the  stability  conflict.  The  Fenian  movement  procured 
of  Parliamentary  institutions.  I  wish,  for  Ireland  the  first  serious  attempt  to 
however,  to  call  serious  attention  to  the  mitigate  the  injustice  of  her  land-tenure 
fact  that  whether  the  action  of  the  Irish  system — Mr.  Gladstone  himself  said  it. 
members  was  wise  or  unwise  as  a  matter  and  I  think  we  may  assume  that  he  knew 
of  tactical  arrangement,  it  was  the  only  and  meant  what  he  said.  The  campaign 
practical  protest  left  to  them  against  the  of  parliamentary  obstruction  started  by 
ministerial  policy  which  set  itself  to  pre-  Parnell  obtained  the  introduction  of  Glad- 
vent  any  Parliamentary  discussion  what-  stone's  first  Home  Rule  bill,  and  be  it  re- 
ever  on  subjects  of  the  gravest  public  im-  membered  that  Gladstone  carried  his  sec- 
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ond  Home  Rule  bill  through  the  House  of  try  to  get  out  of  the  trouble,  if  the  trouble 
Commons,  and  that  it  was  only  defeated  should  become  very  alarming,  by  explain- 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  as  all  great  meas-  ing  that  they  never  had  a  policy  of  con- 
ures  of  reform  are  in  the  first  instance.  scription  really  in  their  minds,  and  that 

The  truth  is  that  the  English  public  in  their  chief  idea  was  to  make  the  army  so 
general  does  not  concern  itself  much  large  and  so  strong  as  to  avoid  the  neces- 
about  Irish  claims  or  Irish  grievances  un-  sity  for  adopting  a  scheme  of  conscrip- 
til  some  tremendous  noise  is  made  which  tion.  But,  however  that  may  be,  it  is 
attracts  universal  attention,  and  then  rea-  certainly  an  unlucky  omen  for  the  open- 
sonable  and  enlightened  Englishmen  be-  ing  of  a  new  reign  that  it  should  begin 
gin  to  ask  themselves  whether  there  must  with  the  announcement  of  a  ministerial 
not  be  something  serious  in  the  claim  policy,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  sounds 
which  creates  such  a  demonstration  of  like  the  announcement  prefatory  to  a 
national  feeling,  and  they  look  into  the  policy  of  conscription.  The  whole  bear- 
question  and  study  it  fairly,  and  the  re-  ing  of  the  Government  is,  indeed, 
suit  is  that  the  majority  in  Parliament  are  strangely  ill-adapted  to  the  welcome  of  a 
compelled  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  new  reign.  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  col- 
to  give  the  minority  a  fair  hearing.  I  leagues  appear  to  be  spoilt  by  their  large 
have  always  been  proud  to  observe  that  majority.  Their  prevailing  idea  is  to  all 
the  national  claims  of  Ireland  when  they  seeming  that  the  House  of  Commons 
came  to  be  earnestly  studied  have  always  ought  to  have  no  other  part  to  play  but 
won  the  advocacy  of  the  most  enlightened  that  of  simply  registering  the  decrees  of 
Englishmen  in  generation  after  genera-  the  Ministers  in  power.  The  House  of 
tion.  Therefore  I  would  ask  my  Ameri-  Commons  is  to  be  allowed  to  talk  over 
can  readers  to  believe  that  the  policy  of  each  ministerial  proposal  just  as  long  as 
the  Irish  National  party  in  the  House  of  it  suits  the  convenience  of  Ministers  and 
Commons  is  not  by  any  means  the  policy  no  longer.  When  the  Ministers  have  lis- 
of  men  who  wish  to  turn  the  House  into  tened  to  as  much  talk  as  they  care  to  hear 
a  sort  of  Donnybrook  Fair  for  the  mere  then  the  debate  must  come  at  once  to  a 
fun  of  the  thing,  but  is  the  policy  of  men  close,  the  closure  must  be  voted,  and  the 
who  have  learned  from  experience  that  division  taken  without  another  moment 
nothing  is  to  be  done  for  the  cause  repre-  of  delay.  "  It  is  our  business,"  the  Gov- 
sented  by  a  small  minority  unless  it  can  ernment  would  seem  to  say,  "to  make  up 
compel  the  public  outside  the  doors  of  our  minds  as  to  the  measures  which  are 
Parliament  to  stop  and  listen  to  what  it  to  be  passed  for  the  management  of  pub- 
has  got  to  say.  I  should  think  a  good-  lie  affairs,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the 
natured  man  like  King  Edward  VII  must  House  of  Commons  to  accept  our  decrees 
be  sorry  that  his  reign  should  have  begun  in  the  manner  and  at  the  moment  when 
with  a  measure  imposing  new  penalties  we  think  fit."  Now  to  a  Radical  like  my- 
and  new  disqualifications  on  the  repre-  self  all  this  is  rather  satisfactory  than 
sentatives  of  Ireland  in  his  Imperial  Par-  otherwise,  because  it  is  sure  to  lead  to  a 
liament,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  reaction  against  the  whole  policy  of  the 
that  the  new  Queen  has  personally  much  Tory  Government.  But  I  should  think 
sympathy  with  Ireland's  claim  for  Home  that  such  an  inconsiderate  display  of  the 
Rule.  Tory  purpose  is  an  inauspicious  sort  of  il- 

The  reign  begins  inauspiciously,  too;  lumination  with  which  to  celebrate  the 
with  the  gradual  exposition  of  the  minis-  new  reign,  and  I  greatly  doubt  whether  a 
terial  policy  for  the  reorganization  of  the  discreet  and  sensible  man,  as  King  Ed- 
army.  So  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  ward  VII  is  said  to  be,  can  be  altogether 
has  yet  been  permitted  to  know,  that  pol-  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  his  de- 
icy  seems  to  threaten  something  bearing  voted  Tory  Ministers  have  thought  fit  to 
an  ominous  resemblance  to  a  plan  of  con-  welcome  his  succession  to  the  throne, 
scription,  and  the  very  thought  of  con-  If  Ireland  has  been  well  to  the  front 
scription  is  repugnant  to  the  minds  of  lately  in  political  affairs  she  has  also  I  am 
most  Englishmen.  Already  the  bare  sug-  glad  to  say  been  well  to  the  front  in  In- 
gestion of  such  a  policy  has  practically  re-  erature.  "  The  Lost  Land,"  by  Miss  Ju- 
united  the  whole  of  the  Liberal  opposi-  Ha  M.  Crottie,  has  made  its  appearance, 
tion.     Very  likely  the  Government  will  and  has  already  been  recognized  by  some 
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of  our  most  influential  critics  as  a  very  are  the  principal  figures  in  the  romance, 

remarkable   novel.     In   my   last   letter  I  but  the  gloom  of  the  hopeless  struggle  for 

told  the  readers  of  The  Independent  national  freedom  hangs  over  the  story.  I 

something  about1  the  extraordinary  fatal-  have  heard  it  said  that  Miss  Crottie  deals 

ity  which  1  doomed  the  manuscript  of  this  harshly  with  some  of  the  persons  and  the 

work  to  be  lost  on  two  successive  occa-  classes  whom  she  pictures  in  her  book, 

9ions  when  it  was  sent  in  for  the  consid-  but  I  do  not  think  even  the  most  patriotic 

eration  of  a  publisher.     Three  times  did  of  Irish  readers  can  fairly  object  to  the 

the  authoress  write  out  her  novel,  and  the  fact   that   the   authoress   has   introduced 

third  effort  had  the  good  fortune,  pro-  some  mean,  ignoble  and  malignant  per- 

verbially    supposed  to  attach  to  all  third  sons  into  a  book  which  is  full  of  living 

efforts,  and  the  book  has  at  last  made  its  figures  of  all  kinds.     I  do  not  believe  that 

appearance  in  print.     The  story  is  one  of  the  most    devoted    Englishman    accuses 

singular  pathos,  beauty  and  power.     Its  Charles  Dickens  of  having  dealt  unjustly 

descriptions  of  natural  life  bring  the  very  with    his    compatriots     because    he    has 

atmosphere  of  each  scene  around  us,  and  drawn  a  Quilp  and  a  Sampson  Brass  as 

every  character  is  drawn  with  a  bold  and  well  as  a  Little  Nell  and  a  Dick  Swiveller. 

firm  hand.     It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  mel-  The  whole  tone  of  the  book  is  healthy,  na- 

ancholy  story,  as  its  very  name  would  pre-  tional  and  patriotic,  and  shows  that  Miss 

pare  one  to  expect.     The  authoress  has  Crottie's   heart   is   thoroughly   with   the 

chosen  the  time  of  the  Irish  rebellion  of  struggles  and  the  best  hopes  of  her  coun- 

ninety-eight   as   the   epoch   of   her   tale.  try.     The  book  is  sure  to  make  its  mark 

'  The  Lost  Land  "  is  not  in  the    strict  in  our  literature,  and  it  is  in  my  opinion 

sense  a  political  novel,  for  it  only  deals  the  best  Irish  novel  that  has  appeared  for 

with   political  events  as  they  affect  the  many  years. 

lives  Of  the  yOUng  men   and   WOmen   who  London,  England. 


Churchill    to    York    on    Snowshoes 

By  the  Rt.   Rev.   Arthur  J.   Newnham, 

Bishop  of  Moosonee. 

[We  printed  an  article  from  Bishop  Newnham  last  June  describing  one  of  his  diocesan  journeys  by  boat  along 
the  coast  of  Hudson  Bay.  The  following  article  is  the  account  of  a  land  trip.  The  Bishop's  diocese  covers  an  area 
of  600,000  square  miles,  500  miles  east,  south  and  west  of  Hudson  Bay  and  limitless  on  the  north  — Editor.] 

THE  Rev.  R.  Faries  and  Mr.  A.  (of  the  sled  upright,  etc.,  and  I  led  the  track, 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company)  and  In  spite  of  roughness  they  kept  me  pretty 
myself,  three  men  and  two  teams  well  on  the  trot,  no  light  matter  when 
of  six  dogs  each  started  from  Churchill  clad  in  a  hairy  deerskin  coat  and  hood, 
at  6.20  a.  m.,  January  16th,  a  clear,  cold  down  to  the  knees.  I  had  to  keep  con- 
moon  shining  and  thermometer  at  75  de-  stantly  rubbing  nose  and  cheeks  to  pre- 
grees  below  freezing !  A.  and  his  team  vent  their  freezing.  The  "  day-sky  " — 
were  already  about  a  mile  on  the  way,  and  i.  e.,  first  dawning — was  just  showing  as 
making  good  time,  when,  after  a  some-  we  reached  the  further  shore.  Here  we 
what  tearful  parting,  we  started.  put  on  snowshoes  and  began  the  ascent 
Our  course  at  first  was  across  the  of  the  low  hills,  almost  treeless.  As  we 
river,  two  or  three  miles  from  shore  to  reached  the  plateau  at  the  top  the  sun 
shore,  and  most  of  the  way  across  high  was  just  rising  at  about  8  o'clock,  a 
hummocks  of  ice  and  snow,  some  of  glorious  sight,  right  across  a  vast  plain, 
which  we  circumvented,  and  some  we  but  it  was  bitterly  cold  here.  The  crust 
climbed  at  the  risk  of  sled  and  load.  At  on  the  snow  was  good,  so  that  we  kept 
first  Mr.  Faries  and  I  ran  ahead  of  the  often  on  the  trot,  and  could  almost  have 
dogs  to  show  the  way,  but  soon  we  had  to  done  without  our  snowshoes,  but  that 
wait  and  help  our  Indian  driver  to  keep  crust  is  very  hard  on  one's  soles. 
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It  was  very  monotonous  as  we  kept  on, 
mile  after  mile,  A.  and  his  party  a  mile 
or  more  ahead,  Mr.  Faries  generally  be- 
hind with  the  driver  and  team,  perhaps 
half  a  mile,  so  that  there  could  be  no  con- 
versation, if  we  had  the  breath  to  spare 
for  it,  and  there  were  few  trees  to  diver- 
sify the  level  plain. 

At  last  we  reached  a  small  wooded  bit, 
Stachekwan  Ridge,  and  found  A  and  his 
men,  with  brush  camp  made  and  a  great 
fire  blazing  on  which  our  meat  cakes  were 
thawing,    and    kettle    boiling.     We    had 


BISHOP   NEWNHAM. 

earned  our  breakfast  (9.30)  by  a  fifteen- 
mile  run. 

COMMISSARIAT   DEPARTMENT. 

1.  No  bread,  as  it  would  freeze  too 
hard  to  be  profitably  used.  We  took  a 
few  aeons,  or  bannocks,  with  plenty  of 
shortening  to  keep  them  from  freezing 
so  hard,  but  depended  mainly  on  ban- 
nocks cooked  at  each  night-camp  by  Mr. 
A. 

2.  Meat.  Some  venison  cooked  and 
minced  with  bacon  and  made  into  balls 
frozen  hard.  These  were  thawed, 
broken  into  the  frying  pan  and  heated 


very  hot.  Yet  before  we  finished  our 
plateful  the  last  part  of  it  would  be  frozen 
stiff.  Also  some  pickled  and  cooked 
deers'  tongues,  to  be  warmed  over. 

3.  Three  large  solid  plum  puddings, 
which  at  some  meals  did  instead  of  both 
bread  and  meat.  I  found  them  a  little 
difficult  of  digestion  when  I  was  weak- 
ened by  fatigue  at  the  end  of  a  long  day, 
but  they  were  good  and  sustaining.  They 
were  well  cooked  before  starting,  and  we 
only  had  to  thaw  them  a  little,  then  chop 
into  hunks  or  slices,  prop  them  round 
the  fire  till  warmed  through  and  then  eat. 

4.  Coffee  at  early  morning,  tea  or 
cocoa  the  rest  of  the  day.  Beware  of 
"  singeing  "  the  snow  when  melting  for 
water.    We  drank  a  great  quantity. 

To  resume :  Soon  all  was  ready  and  we 
set  to  work  at  our  meal.  It  was  not  lux- 
ury, not  even  comfort.  They  didn't  raise 
much  of  a  barricade  nor  make  a  very 
large  fire  for  the  day  meal,  so  it  is  cold 
work  taking  it.  Plates,  forks,  sugar,  etc., 
taken  out  of  the  bag  so  cold  that  they 
froze  my  finger  tips  and  I  even  felt  the 
fork  slightly  stick  to  my  lips  while  I  ho- 
vered between  shivering  and  scorching 
my  face  and  eyes.  Soon  we  finished, 
packed  up  and  started  again,  and  I  felt 
pretty  fresh  yet.  We  had  only  about  ten 
miles  more  to  go  to  our  proposed  camp 
in  "  Eastern  Woods."  We  arrived  early, 
about  2  o'clock.  We  could  not  go  fur- 
ther as  dry  wood  for  fire  is  scarce  and 
the  next  possible  place  for  it  was  another 
ten  or  fifteen  miles,  and  then  it  would  be 
too  dark.  So  we  were  content  with  twen- 
ty-five miles  for  the  first  day.  Again  A. 
and  his  men  got  well  ahead  (our  dogs 
having  made  the  journey  from  York 
were  tired)  and  the  camp  was  well  be- 
gun when  I  arrived.  I  was  a  little  tired 
so  did  not  do  much  work,  just  carried  a 
little  brush  for  the  camp  and  a  few  logs 
for  the  fire  as  they  were  cut.  By  that 
time  the  fire  was  burning  and  A.  had  a 
brew  of  cocoa  ready  for  all  hands.  Then 
I  rested  and  tried  to  keep  warm  while  A. 
prepared  for  cooking  our  supper  and  the 
others  cut  and  carried  wood,  fed  the  dogs 
and  bedded  them,  unpacked  the  sleds, 
etc.,  Mr.  Faries  doing  a  full  man's  share 
of  work.  About  4.30  all  were  gathered 
round  the  blazing  fire  (about  7  feet  long, 
5  feet  wide,  3  feet  high).  One  perhaps 
was  kneading  the  dough  for  cakes,  an- 
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other  looking  after  the  kettles,  thawing 
the  cakes  or  the  meat  or  frying  the  latter, 
or  ransacking  the  "  grub  bag  "  for  uten- 
sils or  materials,  or  holding  up  mittens 
or  socks  (which  had  been  soaked  with 
perspiration,  or  with  rime  from  conden- 
sation, and  frozen  stiff)  to  the  lire  to  dry, 
and  all  of  us  steaming  all  over  on  the  side 
toward  the  fire,  while  fresh  rime  was 
forming  on  the  side  away  from  the  fire 
and  nearly  all  smoking  their  pipes.  This 
went  on  in  various  stages  till  supper  was 
ready     and    eaten,    after    which    we    all 


or  the  sled  as  wrappers  to  break  the  draft. 
It  took  us  all  our  time  to  get  things  dry  be- 
fore we  turned  it.  1  lappily  the  wind  never 
\  eered  enough  to  make  us  get  up  and  pull 
down  our  barricade  and  rebuild  it  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fire,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens. Also  we  escaped  bad  weather ; 
only  one  night  did  we  have  a  bare  half 
inch  of  snow  fall  on  us.  After  prayers, 
bed,  thus  :  I  spread  my  hairy  sleeping  bag 
with  blanket  lining  next  to  the  barrier,  all 
clothes  on  but  coat  and  socks,  crept  in 
and  lay  down.     Then  my  socks,  duffles 


Christian  Eskimos  of  the  Diocese  of  Mossonee,  Hudson  Bay. 


roasted  our  faces,  scorched  our  eyes, 
hands,  knees,  etc.,  alternately  with  our 
backs,  all  the  time  joking  and  talking  and 
drying  mittens  and  socks  and  even  shirts 
(on  our  backs)  until  prayers  and  bed  at 
8  or  8.30.  It  was  dismal  comfort  and 
miserable  mirth,  shivering  down  my  back 
while  my  face  was  scorching  painfully. 
Some  nights  fresh  rime  formed  on  the 
upper  surface  of  socks,  etc.,  while  the 
lower  surface  was  scorching  before  the 
fire.  Sometimes  the  wind  would  shift  a 
little  and  blind  us  with  pungent  smoke, 
causing  us  to  put  up  poles  and  branches 


or  moccasins  were  handed  in  to  me  so 
that  I  might  keep  them  warm  for  the  next 
day.  The  blanket  and  flaps  of  sleeping 
bag  were  pulled  over  my  head.  Between 
me  and  fire  Mr.  Faries  was  disposed  of 
(tight  against  me)  in  his  rabbit  skin  bag. 
Mr.  A.,  likewise  nearer  the  fire.  My  bag 
was  deadly  cold  and  it  took  nearly  all  my 
body  heat  to  warm  it,  so  I  lay  and  shiv- 
ered. The  fire  was  always  out  at  midnight 
at  latest.  Toilet  and  undressing,  none 
all  the  way!  Getting  up  at  4.30  a.  m.  was 
miserable  work.  The  fire  was  only  half 
lighted,  and  one  could  only  crouch  over 
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it,  shivering  and  occasionally  trying  to 
fasten  a  button  or  put  on  socks  or  moc- 
casins. Then  followed  a  shivering 
breakfast  and  packing  up  of  provisions 
and  bedding,  tieing  up  the  sleds  and  har- 
nessing the  dogs,  shivering  all  the  time. 
Then  prayers  and  on  with  our  snowshoes 
and  away  about  6  or  7 — just  more  than 
dawn.  One  day  we  saw  a  small  herd  of 
deer  feeding  not  far  off,  then  galloping 
across  in  front  of  us,  but  far  out  of  shot. 
We  would  not  stop  to  hunt,  for  had  we 
killed  any  it  meant  the  loss  of  a  whole 
day.  But  it  excited  our  husky  dogs,  and 
in  spite  of  their  heavy  load  they  trotted 
so  fast  that  it  took  us  a  really  fast  run  to 
keep  up  with  them.  This  helped  us  over 
a  few  miles. 

The  third  day  of  our  journey  lay  across 
undulating  plains,  almost  treeless,  with 
here  and  there  a  bluff  of  woods  in  the  dis- 
tance. In  one  of  these  was  the  next  land- 
mark, the  "  Minister's  Lobstick ;  "  it  had 
been  cut  and  named  for  one  of  our  mis- 
sionaries who  camped  there  years  ago.  A 
lobstick  is  a  tall  pine  tree  denuded  of 
all  branches  except  a  tuft  at  the  top,  and 
cut  down.  It  is  a  very  favorable  land- 
mark. Our  men  voluntarily  undertook 
to  make  a  "  Bishop's  Lobstick,"  but  un- 
fortunately we  were  always  in  a  hurry, 
and  tall  p'ines  seemed  absent  wherever 
we  camped,  and  "  so  the  poor  Bishop  got 
none."  The  fourth  day  was  a  long  one, 
head  wind  and  sleet,  but  we  made  twen- 
ty-five miles.  The  camping  places  were 
far  apart,  and  I  was  glad  I  had  some 


I  'ovril  lozenges  and  cakes  of  pemmican  in 
my  pocket.  I  was  beginning  to  get  blis- 
tered feet.  The  blisters  would  get  stiff 
during  the  halt  and  starting  off  again  was 
very  painful. 

Sixth  day,  Sunday.  Before  starting, 
we  had  hoped  to  reach  York  on  Sunday 
morning,  but  our  dogs  were  too  slow  for 
that.  Well,  you  couldn't  keep  Sunday 
on  such  a  journey.  If  you  did  stop  you 
could  not  read  and  you  would  have  to 
work  hard  getting  wood  enough  to  keep 
you  from  freezing,  etc.,  so  on  we  went. 
Thermometer  30  below  zero.  After  din- 
ner at  Island  Bluff,  we  soon  struck  a 
small  creek  and  going  down  it  were  actu- 
ally on  the  shore  of  the  frozen  bay,  and 
I  thought  of  my  voyage  last  fall.  Noth- 
ing but  ice  as  far  as  you  could  see,  and 
farther,  and  then  water  right  across  to 
Hudson  Strait.  We  now  often  had 
bare  ice,  and  if  not,  hard  snow,  so  off 
came  our  snowshoes  and  our  walk  was 
changed  to  a  run.  We  left  our  poor  dogs 
far  behind.  Sam's  Creek  was  our  aim, 
but  alas,  so  many  years  have  they  camped 
there  that  we  had  to  go  up  it  two  or  three 
miles  before  we  could  find  dry  wood 
enough  for  our  fire.  My  feet,  tho  still 
sore,  were  a  little  on  the  mend,  and  I 
worked  hard  carrying  huge  logs  to  the 
camp.  It  was  a  very  still,  cold  night,  and 
the  rime  fell  thickly,  chilling  and  damp- 
ing the  things  we  tried  to  dry.  I  used 
to  dry  my  socks  and  duffles  and  mocas- 
sins almost  and  then  take  them  into  my 
bed    early    to    finish    them ;    wood    wras 
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scarce,  and  we  had  to  go  to  bed  early  to 
economize,  and  then  had  not  much  for 
the  morning. 

Seventh    and  last  day — 30  degrees  in 


Bishop  Newnham  and  Friend. 


fore  he  reached  the  fort.  However,  it  had 
been  decided  that  we  should  breakfast  or 
lunch  before  we  crossed,  and  I  knew  that 
A.  once  across  would  never  wait  for  us 
to  catch  him  and  we  could  not  cross  and 
leave  poor  timid  Sam  with  our  tired  dogs 
miles  behind  to  cross  by  himself,  so  we 
made  a  fire  and  boiled  our  kettle  and 
warmed  our  food  for  the  last  time,  and 
by  that  time  Sam  had  come  up.  After 
lunch  we  started  to  cross,  open  water  not 
far  away  on  our  left ;  the  first  mile  or 
two  was  splendid  going  and  I  ran  ahead 
at  a  great  rate,  then  I  rode  a  little  for  a 
change ;  then  we  came  to  a  mile  or  two  of 
very  rough  hummocks  of  ice,  where  we 
had  to  walk  and  climb.  This  was  alto- 
gether our  coldest  day  and  I  think  our 
longest.  We  must  have  done  over  thirty 
miles,  perhaps  thirty-five.  Once  across, 
we  had  to  turn  down  river  again  for  two 
miles  till  we  came  to  the  former  "  bull 
track  "  to  the  fort.  After  this  there  re- 
mained a  long  eight  miles  through  the 
bush,  more  or  less  of  an  old  track.  As 
the  sun  got  low  and  my  vital  energies 
ditto  I  began  to  get  very  cold — too  cold 
to  ride.     We  found  A.'s  track,  then  we 


the  morning  and  10  lower  when  we 
reached  York  and  49  that  night,  so  we 
were  just  in  time.  Very  cold  getting  up 
and  breakfasting,  as  the  wood  was  just 
finished.  Down  to  coast  and  along  the 
ice ;  oh !  but  it  was  cold  there.  I  got  a 
few  short  rides  on  A.'s  sled,  as  his  load 
was  light  now  and  the  going  good.  But 
there  was  much  more  running  than  walk- 
ing. A.  now  began  to  forge  ahead,  as  he 
knew  the  way  to  the  fort.  About  11 
o'clock  we  came  to  what  we  were  looking 
for,  the  end  of  the  open  water.  You  see, 
we  had  to  cross  the  great  Nelson  River, 
twenty  miles  wide  at  the  mouth  and  four 
or  five  here.  We  had  been  coming  up  the 
north  bank  of  it  all  day,  which  I  thought 
the  bay.  Owing  to  the  great  tides  and 
the  strong  currents  the  mouth  never 
freezes  fast.  We  were  delighted  to  find 
the  ice-bridge  firm  here  ;  we  had  expected 
to  go  half  a  day  further  up.  Here  Char- 
lie was  waiting,  but  A.  was  a  spot,  nearly 
across  the  river.  They  were  in  a  great 
state.  (1)  He  would  go  too  near  the 
edge  and  get  in.  (2)  He  would  lose  his 
way  in  the  bush  on  the  other  side.  (3) 
He  would  be  cold  and  faint  for  food  be- 


A  Christian  Indian  of  the  Diocese  of   Mossonee, 
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wandered,  then  found  it  again,  then  he  dogs  broke  into  a  run,  and  after  another 

wandered  quite  wrong.     The    men    got  mile  and   a   half  of   freezing  and   shiv- 

frightened   and   imagined   him   lost   and  ering  we   reached   the    fort   about   4.30. 

frozen  and  Charlie    took    an    ax,    kettle  It   was   quite   dark  then,   and   43  below 

and  tea  and  started  to  hunt  for  him,  but  zero.  We  went  straight  on  to  F.'s  house, 

presently  his  track  came  back  again,  and  where  our  old   Indian  woman  had  fires 

soon  we  met  two  boys  coming  to  meet  lighted  and  tea  ready.     After  a  wash-up 

us,  for  A.  had  arrived  about  2  or  2.30.  (our  first  since  leaving  Churchill,  seven 

Then  we  got  onto  the  well  beaten  track  days  previous)  we  sat  down  on  a  chair, 

of  the  York  road  used  for  hauling  wood,  at  a  table,  by  a  stove,  to  our  much  appre- 

F.  and  I  jumped  onto  the  boys'  sled,  the  ciated  meal. 


Across    Asia 

By  Prof.   G.   Frederick  Wright, 

Of  Oberlin  College. 

ASIDE  from  the  direct  results  of  the  lar    discontent.      We    had    encountered 

glacial  investigations  in  which  my  groups  of  Boxers  engaged  in  practice.  We 

son  and  I  have  been  engaged  dur-  had,    on    various    occasions,    been    sur- 

ing  the  past  season,  the  observations  we  rounded    by    curious    and    ill-mannered 

have  been  permitted  to  make  concerning  crowds  of  Chinese.  We  had  seen  at  Kal- 

the  political,  social  and  religious  condi-  gan  the  placards  of  the  Boxers  warning 

tions  of  Northern  and  Central  Asia  seem  the    Christians   and    foreigners   of   their 

worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice,  fate.     But  all  these  things  were  lightly 

Our  object  in  view  led  us  through  near-  regarded  by  both  the  missionaries  and  the 

ly  all  the  scenes  of  the  Chinese  war,  tho,  foreign  Legations.  On  our  return  to  Pe- 

fortunately,  for  the  most  part,  just  pre-  king,  however,  there  were  indications  of 

ceding  the  actual  conflicts.       So  hurried  a  growing  alarm,  tho  even  then  nothing 

were   w£   in  the   interior  that   we  knew  very  serious  was  anticipated.     We  saw 

nothing  of  the   progress    of    events    in  the   ladies   and   children   of  the   mission 

China  until  we  reached  the  files  of  The  start  off  in  high  spirits  for  the  annual 

Independent  at  Trebizond  in  October.  meeting  in  Tung  Cho,  fifteen  miles  dis- 

The  month  of  May  was  spent  in  a  trip  tant.       We   were  strongly  urged  to  go 

from  Peking  to  Kalgan  and  the  border  with  them,  but  as  time  was  urgent  we 

of  the  Mongolian  plateau.     This  involved  took  the  train  for  Tientsin.       The  very 

a  mule  back  ride  of  500  miles,  during  next  day  the  revolution  broke  out,  and  the 

which  we  slept  in  Chinese  inns.     In  the  railroad  was  destroyed. 

Mongolian  part  of  the  trip  we  had  the  The   condition   of   things   at   Tientsin 

"  company  of  the  veteran  missionary,  Rev.  was  curious.     The  contempt  for  the  mili- 

Mark  Williams,  who  had  been  thirty-five  tary  power  of  the  Chinese  was  supreme, 

years  at  Kalgan.     On  our  return  to  Pe-  The  English  had  a  guard  of  only  twenty 

king  he  accompanied  us  nearly  to  the  city,  or  thirty  men,  and,  greatly  to  their  de- 

on  his  way  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  light,  they  had  been  ordered,  a  short  time 

North  China  Mission  at  Tung  Cho.     On  before,  to  go  to  South  Africa.     A  vigor- 

our  way   we   were  greeted  by  a  happy  ous  protest  of  the  citizens  was  all  that 

group  of  Christian  boys  from  the  college,  kept  them.     But  the  people  in  the  Chi- 

returning  home  to  Kalgan  for  the  summer  nese  city  were  growing  more  and  more 

vacation.     They  had  left  their  rooms  for  turbulent.     A  few  weeks  before,  when  we 

occupation  by  the  missionaries  during  the  were  first  in  the  city,  we  had  been  stoned 

meeting.     Very  likely  they  were  among  in  the  streets  with  an  experienced  mis- 

the   Christians   soon  after  massacred  at  sionary,  near  one  of  the  chapels.       Now 

Kalgan.  placards  were  up  warning  all  the  Chinese 

On  our  way  out  from  Peking  we  had  servants  of  foreigners  to  leave  at  the  peril 

seen  several  ominous  signs  of  the  popu-  of  death,     As  the  Chinese  had  forbade 
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foreign  troops  to  pass  the  forts  at  Taku, 
or  to  use  the  railroad  from  there  to  the 
city,  the  first  contingent  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  American  marines  came  up 
only  by  passing  the  forts  in  small  squads, 
and  then  making  use  of  tugboats.  They 
reached  Tientsin  amid  great  rejoicing  at 
midnight  on  the  30th  of  May.  Nearly 
everybody  was  then  talking  glibly  of  hav- 
ing the  200  soldiers  then  available  march 
overland,  seventy-five  miles,  to  the  relief 
of  Peking. 

The  next  day  we  left  for  Che  Foo, 
passing  eleven  men-of-war  of  various  na- 
tionalities on  their  way  to  the  scene  of 
conflict.  Our  Consul  at  Che  Foo,  Mr. 
Fowler,  seemed  to  us  the  only  man  who 
had  fully  apprehended  the  extent  of  the 
danger.  But  no  news  was  attainable  then 
except  what  we  brought.  On  the  3rd 
of  June  we  reached  Port  Arthur,  and  on 
the  5th  secured  an  interview  with  Vice- 
Admiral  AlexiefT.  His  lack  of  alarm  was 
shown  in  the  fact  that  he  took  great  pains 
to  facilitate  our  contemplated  trip  through 
Manchuria,  along  the  line  of  the  partly 
constructed  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad. 

On  passing  over  the  first  400  miles  in  a 
construction  train  we  came  on  June  9th 
to  Teling,  about  thirty  miles  beyond 
Moukden.  Here,  too,  we  brought  the 
news,  but  a  telegram  was  received  the 
next  day,  saying  that  the  English  rail- 
roads seemed  to  be  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  offense,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
feared  in  Manchuria.  We,  therefore, 
were  started  off  on  a  200-mile  ride  in  Chi- 
nese carts  to  meet  the  branch  road  con- 
structed south  from  Harbin.  A  guard  of 
two  mounted  soldiers  was  provided  for 
us.  Sometimes  these  were  Cossacks,  and 
sometimes  Chinese.  We  were  requested, 
also,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  were 
Americans  and  not  English.  We  spent 
Sunday,  the  17th,  with  Dr.  Gordon,  one 
of  the  Scotch-Irish  missionaries  at  Quan 
Chentse.  The  mission  was  engaged  in 
extensive  building  operations,  and  all 
were  utterly  without  premonitions  of  the 
impending  uprising.  They  were,  how- 
ever, aware  of  great  and  growing  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  Russians  on  account  of 
the  building  of  the  railroad. 

We  reached  Harbin  on  the  23rd  of 
June,  and  started  down  the  Sungaree 
River  on  the  26th.  While  on  the  way  we 
learned  that  an  order  had  been  issued  for 
the  mobilization  of  all  the  troops  in  East- 


ern Siberia.  Our  steamer  was  "  com- 
mandered,"  and  ordered  back,  but  on  ac- 
count of  having  several  army  officers  on 
board  who  were  under  orders  of  urgency, 
we  were  permitted  to  proceed  to  Kava- 
rosk.  It  was  this  order  for  mobilization, 
in  close  connection  with  the  taking  of  the 
forts  at  Taku,  which  precipitated  the  final 
action  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
Everything,  however,  was  ripe  for  the 
movement,  and  the  flames  of  insurrection 
suddenly  burst  out  all  over  Manchuria. 
The  missionaries  barely  escaped  with 
their  lives.  Whether  all  the  engineers 
and  their  families  along  the  route  who 
had  so  hospitably  entertained  us  es- 
caped we  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain. We  afterward  met  several  of  the 
ladies  who  had  escaped,  leaving  their  hus- 
bands to  face  the  danger. 

All  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  else- 
where, we  took  a  steamer  on  the  nth  of 
July  to  ascend  the  Amoor  River.  The 
seriousness  of  the  situation  began  to 
dawn  on  us  when  we  met  a  number  of 
steamers  and  barges  coming  down  the 
stream  with  5,000  soldiers  from  Blago- 
veschensk,  on  their  way  to  the  Sungaree 
River,  and  thence  up  to  Harbin.  We  af- 
terward learned,  also,  that  two  richly- 
dressed  Mandarins  who  boarded  our 
steamer  were  arrested  and  searched,  and 
found  to  be  loaded  with  placards  calling 
on  the  Chinese  to  rise  and  destroy  the  for- 
eigners and  all  connected  with  them,  and 
with  specific  plans  for  the  destruction  of 
Blagoveschensk.  We,  however,  were 
all  the  while  congratulating  ourselves 
that,  being  in  Russian  territory,  so  far 
away  from  the  center  or  disturbance,  we 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 

But  such  was  not  the  case.  Our  steam- 
er ran  aground,  and  we  had  eighty  miles 
to  go  by  land  in  tarantasses.  On  reach- 
ing Galvena,  a  Russian  village  of  1,000 
inhabitants,  thirty  miles  below  Blago- 
veschensk, the  first  night,  we  found  the 
people  panic-stricken.  After  the  Rus- 
sian troops  we  had  met  were  well  on  their 
way,  the  Chinese  fort  at  Aygun,  ten  miles 
above,  began  firing,  without  notice,  on 
passing  steamers,  and  soldiers  were  re- 
ported to  have  crossed  the  river  and  to 
have  burned  some  Russian  villages.  Be- 
fore midnight  every  vehicle  in  the  place 
was  packed  with  household  goods,  and 
filled  with  women  and  children,  and 
driven  into  the  country  for  safety,  while 
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we  were  left  at  home  in  the  post  house,  mountain  ranges  15,000  feet  high,  which 
with  a  few  Cossack  guards  between  us  border  the  Asiatic  plateau  to  Taschkend. 
and  the  enemy.  Thence  we  went  by  rail  1,500  miles  fur- 
As  there  was  no  attack  in  the  night,  the  ther,  through  Samarkand  and  Merv  to 
teams  all  came  back  in  the  morning.  But  the  Caspian  Sea.  From  there  we  went  to 
we  could  distinctly  see  the  puffs  of  smoke  Tiflis,  and  over  the  Caucasus  into  Rus- 
from  the  cannon  at  Aygun  and  hear  the  sia  as  far  as  St.  Petersburg,  where  we 
report  of  the  firing.  For  an  exorbitant  turned  south  through  Kieff  and  Constan- 
sum  we  engaged  teams  to  carry  us  by  a  tinople  to  Beirut,  Damascus  and  Jerusa- 
back  road  half  way  to  Blagoveschensk,  lem. 

where  we  engaged  others  to  take  us  the  I  mention  the  extent  of  our  travels  to 
rest  of  the  distance.  In  this  district  it  give  force  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  great 
was  estimated  that  there  were  31,000  Eastern  question,  which  is  a  deep-seated 
Chinese  settlers  on  the  Russian  side  of  the  contest  between  three  different  races, 
river,  engaged  in  agriculture.  Much  of  three  different  civilizations  and  three  dif- 
the  country  was  like  a  garden.  But  the  ferent  religions.  By  reason  of  her  geo- 
Cossacks,  in  the  general  alarm,  were  en-  graphical  situation  and  of  her  religion, 
gaged  in  a  war  of  extermination.  We  as  well  as  of  her  civilization,  Russia  is 
saw  fully  thirty  villages  in  flames,  and  at  war  with  both  Turkey  and  China, 
ran  the  gauntlet  for  two  miles  between  Two  advancing  waves  of  emigration  are 
the  burning  houses  of  a  city  of  10,000  in-  meeting  on  the  banks  of  the  Amoor.  The 
habitants.  We  reached  Blagoveschensk  Chinese  are  gradually  supplanting  the 
to  find  it  had  already  been  under  bom-  nomadic  tribes  of  Mongolia  on  the  west 
bardment  for  three  days  by  a  Chinese  and  Manchuria  on  the  north.  They  have 
force  of  unknown  numbers,  and  provided  already  spread  out  so  far  on  the  elevated 
with  modern  rifles  and  fine  cannon.  Un-  Mongolian  plateau,  where  oats  are  the 
der  the  same  impulse  of  fear  and  self-  most  profitable  crop,  that  oatmeal  is  the 
preservation  which  had  actuated  the  vil-  staple  diet  in  the  country  about  Kalgan, 
lage  population,  and  because  they  had  no  as  rice  is  in  Central  and  Southern  China, 
adequate  guard  left  in  the  city,  the  3,000  The  wave  has  not  yet  reached  the  val- 
or more  Chinese  of  the  city  had  been  ley  of  the  Amoor  in  full  force.  It  will 
placed  on  rafts  and  sent  across  the  river,  be  well  now  for  the  peace  of  the  future 
Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  these  were  if  the  Russians  control  both  banks  of  the 
nearly  all  drowned.  Hundreds  of  bodies  river  and  extend  their  colonies  through 
were  still  to  be  seen  floating  in  the  river,  the  whole  valley. 

After  being  under  bombardment  for  a  As  to  the  southern  part  of  Manchuria, 
week  we  escaped  by  driving  twenty  miles  it  is  already  full  of  people.  The  Chinese 
across  the  country  and  boarding  a  re-  Eastern  Railroad  is  simply  a  passage  way 
turning  steamer  which  had  come  so  far  from  Siberia  to  the  sea.  In  pushing  their 
down  with  soldiers  for  the  relief  of  the  troops  along  the  line  of  this  road  they  are 
city.  During  the  two  weeks  occupied  in  only  doing  what  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
reaching  the  railroad  at  Stretinsk,  we  met  the  treaty,  which  provides  for  a  joint 
thirty-seven  steamers  with  barges  loaded  protection  with  China.  When  the  Chi- 
with  soldiers,  besides  many  rafts,  and  nese  troops  cannot  be  depended  upon  the 
passed  the  smoking  embers  of  the  only  Russians  must  do  the  work  of  both.  Rus- 
Chinese  city  on  the  route.  This,  too,  had  sia  has  every  reason  to  maintain  the  in- 
provoked  destruction  by  suddenly  open-  tegrity  of  China  and  to  wish  for  the  res- 
ing  fire,  a  day  or  two  before,  on  a  passing  toration  of  peace.  Nor  was  there  ap- 
steamer.  parent,  as  many  supposed,  any  deep 
For  the  remainder  of  our  trip,  to  make  seated  plot  in  Russia's  temporary  occu- 
a  long  story  short,  we  followed  the  line  pation  of  the  destroyed  railroads  from 
of  the  Siberian  Railway  about  2,000  miles  Taku  to  Peking  and  Newchwang.  No 
to  Omsk,  on  the  Irtish  River,  stopping  other  nation  was  prepared  to  put  them 
for  side  excursions  at  various  places  on  in  running  order,  whereas,  when  her 
the  way.  Turning  up  this  river  to  Semi-  great  force  of  civil  engineers  and  their 
palatinsk  we  bought  a  tarantass,  and  in  assistants  were  driven  out  of  Manchuria, 
twenty  days  drove  1,400  miles  through  they  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  could 
Turkestan,  along  the  base  of  the  lofty  readily  accomplish  the  restoration. 
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In  Turkestan  the  extension  of  Rus- 
sia's borders  to  the  south  has  been  nec- 
essary for  self-protection,  as  was  our 
war  with  Cuba.  The  motive  for  some 
further  rectification  of  the  southern  bor- 
der probably  does  not  lie  in  designs  upon 
India,  but  in  the  necessity  of  controlling 
the  upper  portion  of  various  rivers  upon 
which  Turkestan  is  dependent  for  irriga- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  for  some  time  to 
come  the  conflicts  along  the  whole  line 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  are  irrepressible,  and  there  can  be 
little  question  that  the  triumph  of  Rus- 
sia in  that  region  will  be  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  and  of  the  civilization  attend- 
ing it.  Russia,  tho  lagging  somewhat 
behind,  is  still  in  the  line  of  motion, 
thought  and  progress. 


In  conclusion,  a  word  about  the  scien- 
tific results  of  our  trip.  We  have  found 
no  traces  of  a  general  glacial  period  in 
Asia  south  of  the  fifty-sixth  degree  of 
latitude,  tho  in  America  they  are  abun- 
dant to  New  York  in  latitude  41,  and  in 
Illinois  to  Carbondale  in  latitude  38.  But 
we  have  clear  evidence  of  the  subsidence 
of  the  central  portions  of  the  continent 
to  the  extent  of  2,500  or  3,000  feet,  which 
was  approximately  contemporaneous  with 
the  glacial  period  in  America  and  Eu- 
rope. In  Southern  Russia,  also,  there  is 
clear  evidence  of  a  subsidence  of  several 
hundred  feet,  at  least,  since  the  appear- 
ance of  man.  In  not  finding  what  we 
expected  we  have  been  rewarded  with 
facts  of  even  greater  interest  than  was 
anticipated. 

Jerusalem,  Palestine. 


The    Womanly    Woman 

By  Miss  C.  S.  Parrish, 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College. 


THERE  is,  probably  no  fallacy  to 
which  men  are  more  prone  than  that 
of  equivocation,  and  no  form  of  that 
fallacy  which  is  more  mischievous  than 
that  of  the  ambiguous  use  of  words.  Our 
idols  of  the  market  place  are  legion,  and 
many  of  them  are  productive  of  much  so- 
cial and  economic  evil,  but  we  can  hard- 
ly conceive  of  one  which  is,  practically, 
more  mischievous  than  that  involved  in 
our  use  of  the  words  womanly  and  un- 
zuomanly. 

The  dictionary  makers  cannot  be  held 
responsible,  since  their  definitions  are 
merely  the  echo  of  usage,  but  their  eva- 
sions are  amusing  or  exasperating  ac- 
cording to  one's  standpoint.  The  "  Cen- 
tury Dictionary,"  for  example,  is  in  no 
way  embarrassed  in  its  definition  of  man- 
ly. It  is  at  no  loss  for  distinct  virtues  to 
mention  as  characteristic  of  a  manly 
man.  He  is  "  humane,"  "  charitable/' 
"  hospitable,"  "  independent  in  spirit  or 
bearing,"  "strong,"  "brave,"  "large- 
minded,"  etc.  There  are  some  character- 
istics which  the  manly  man  must  not 
have,  prominent  among  them  being 
"  womanish."  When  the  definition  of 
the   adjective   womanly   is   reached,   the 


paucity  of  definite  characteristics  is  dis- 
tressing. "  Characteristic  of,  like,  or  be- 
fitting a  woman,"  "  feminine,"  are  indica- 
tive of  the  character  of  the  terms  used, 
all  the  positive  terms  being  either  with- 
out content  or  so  indefinite  in  meaning  as 
to  be  practically  verbal  repetitions.  The 
negative  terms  are,  also,  more  or  less  in- 
definite, "  not  masculine,"  and  "  not  girl- 
ish "  being  types.  However,  the  search- 
er after  content  may  hope  to  find  here 
something  definite  which  a  womanly 
woman  must  not  be.  Turning,  accord- 
ingly, to  the  definition  of  masculine,  we 
find,  "  having  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  male  sex,  physically  or 
mentally,"  "  having  a  manlike  quality !  " 
as  applied  derogatorily  to  woman,  "  un- 
womanly," "  bold,"  "  forward,"  "  suita- 
ble for  the  male  sex,"  "  adapted  to  the  use 
of  males."  Some  of  the  inferences  are 
interesting.  A  womanly  woman,  then, 
mast  not  be  humane,  charitable,  hospita- 
ble, independent  in  spirit  or  bearing, 
strong,  brave,  or  large-minded. 

There  are  many  meanings  of  unwom- 
anly which  have  grown  out  of  the  deter- 
mination of  men  to  keep  women  out  of 
whatever    field    they    wish    to    occupy. 
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When  women  fust  applied  for  admission 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  there  were 
members  of  the  medical  faculty  in  Amer- 
ica who  declared  that  it  was  "  improper 
and  immoral  to  initiate  a  woman  into  the 
nature  and  laws  of  her  own  organism." 
There  were  others  who  spoke  of  the  "  un- 
heard of  presumption  which  had  rilled  the 
petitioner  with  the  desire  and  hope  to  en- 
ter a  profession  which  is  reserved  for  the 
nobler  sex."  There  are  people  still  liv- 
ing within  whose  memory  it  was  consid- 
ered unwomanly  for  a  woman  to  write 
a  book.  In  many  cases  the  determina- 
tion referred  to  has  more  influence  on  so- 
cial ideals  than  modesty  or  decency.  In 
certain  social  circles  a  woman  may  at- 
tend an  evening  party  with  the  upper 
fourth  of  her  body  undressed  without  in- 
curring any  imputation  of  unwomanli- 
ness,  but  should  she  appear  there  in  a 
dress  in  any  way  resembling  that  of  a 
man,  she  would  run  a  very  serious  risk  of 
social  ostracism.  The  same  principle  of 
condemnation  appears  in  modified  forms 
under  all  sorts  of  circumstances.  The 
president  of  one  of  the  great  co-educa- 
tional institutions  of  this  country  told  the 
writer  that  he  could  not  have  an  athletic 
field  upon  which  his  women  students 
could  work  in  gymnasium  costumes  with- 
out building  a  wall  around  it  "  as  high  as 
heaven."  Yet  every  one  knows  that  the 
bathing  costumes  of  fashionable  watering 
places  in  which  young  ladies  disport 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  assembled 
hundreds  are  much  less  modest  in  shape 
than  a  correct  gymnasium  costume  and 
cover  far  less  surface.  An  "  old  Vir- 
ginia gentleman  "  once  said  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  writer  that  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  is  unwomanly.  Begged 
for  reasons,  he  said  that  when  a  woman 
is  well  educated  she  is  capable  of  support- 
ing herself.  As  soon  as  she  is  able,  she 
wishes  to  do  it,  and  that  is  destructive  of 
all  true  womanliness,  for  the  essence  of 
womanliness  consists  in  being  supported 
by  a  man.  A  young  woman  belonging 
to  an  old  and  once  honored  family,  now 
reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  was  opposed 
by  her  relatives  a  few  years  ago,  when 
she  wished  to  study  at  a  great  university, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  command  a  better  sal- 
ary than  the  mere  pittance  which  she  then 
received.  They  thought  that  it  was  un- 
womanly to  earn  a  large  salary.  In  col- 
lege communities  where  women  students 


arc  considered  quite  unwomanly  because 
of  their  presence  there,  the  ''visiting  girl," 
who  helps  thoughtless  boys  to  neglect 
their  student  work  for  the  sake  of  minis- 
tering to  her  pleasures  and  vanity,  is  a 
society  favorite. 

We  find,  also,  in  our'  ideals,  survivals 
of  the  Oriental  conception  of  women. 
We  act,  sometimes,  as  if  they  were  cre- 
ated only  to  minister  to  man's  pleas- 
ures and  to  charm  his  senses.  In  some 
country  towns  where  it  is  thought  the 
acme  of  unwomanliness  for  even  a  ma- 
ture woman  to  pray  or  speak  on  a  reli- 
gious subject  in  the  presence  of  men,  it 
is  customary  to  make  a  young  girl  queen 
of  a  carnival  organized  for  commercial 
purposes.  She  is  mounted  upon  a  lofty 
chariot  with  colored  lights  about  her  and 
is  driven  at  night  through  the  principal 
streets,  at  a  time  when  these  streets  are 
crowded  with  men  of  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions, including  the  most  debased.  It 
is  contended  that  the  rough  contact  with 
men  which  would  be  necessary  to  enable 
a  woman  to  deposit  a  slip  of  paper  in  the 
ballot  box  would  destroy  the  last  vestige 
of  womanliness  left  in  us  by  the  higher 
education,  yet  it  is  not  thought  improper 
for  a  woman  to  mingle  in  the  crowd  at 
fairs,  jubilees  and  celebrations  of  all 
sorts,  where  she  is  much  more  rudely  el- 
bowed by  men  than  would  ever  be  neces- 
sary at  the  polls  in  a  law  abiding  commu- 
nity. It  would  be  destruction  of  all 
modesty,  we  argue,  for  a  woman  to  enter 
politics  prominently,  for  that  would  with- 
draw her  from  her  home  and  expose  her 
to  the  public  gaze.  Yet  the  society 
woman  who  rarely  spends  a  day  or  an 
evening  at  home  unless  she  is  surrounded 
by  guests  whose  movements  are  all  her- 
alded in  newspapers,  and  who  virtually 
spends  her  life  in  public,  is  entirely  wom- 
anly in  our  conception. 

In  all  this  Babel  of  confusion  one  nat- 
urally expects  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  ig- 
norant, the  prejudiced,  the  ultra-con- 
servative, the  selfish  and  the  narrow,  but 
the  case  becomes  extremely  interesting 
from  the  psychological  and  sociological 
standpoints  when  a  serious  article  con- 
taining nearly  all  the  fallacies  alluded  to 
is  written  for  a  periodical  like  The  In- 
dependent. The  matter  becomes  dis- 
tressing when  the  author  of  the  article, 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck,  gravely  introduces 
as  an  argument  against  co-education  the 
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statement,  "  the  young  women  lose  their 
love  for  beauty  and  that  development  for 
personal  taste  which  is  a  part  of  woman- 
hood's charm."  This  statement  might 
be  challenged  even  from  the  biological 
and  sociological  standpoints,  and  those  in 
a  position  to  know  the  facts  might  flatly 
contradict  it,  but  the  main  trouble  lies  in 
the  tacit  assumption  that  the  love  of  beau- 
ty and  the  development  of  personal  taste 
are  more  desirable  than  all  the  other  no- 
ble qualities  which  are  developed  by  the 
pursuit  of  high  intellectual  and  moral 
ideals.  It  is  argued  by  the  same  writer  that 
similarity  to  men  in  educational  ideals, 
employment,  sport,  or  in  political  life  will 
render  "  women  universally  masculine  in 
appearance,  without  one  soft  blandishment 
to  render  them  desirable  or  lovely." 
Again  the  truth  of  the  statement  itself 
might  be  challenged,  but  the  main  trouble 
is  that  a  man  who  thinks  at  all  should 
consider  "  soft  blandishments  "  the  chief 
function  of  woman.  He  is  thinking  of 
women  as  things,  not  as  persons ;  as 
means  to  an  end,  not  as  ends  in  them- 
selves. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to 
enter  upon  any  extended  criticism  of  Mr. 
Finck's  article.  It  is  referred  to  mainly 
as  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  men 
to  speak  of  women  from  their  own 
standpoint,  to  presume  to  decide  matters 
with  reference  to  which  only  the  persons 
most  nearly  concerned — i.  e.}  women 
themselves — can  decide  properly,  and  to 
use  the  words  womanly  or  unwomanly  so 
as  to  include  just  the  qualities  which  each 
man  desires  in  the  woman  he  is  to  marry. 
Mr.  Finck'  uses  womanly  sometimes  as 
meaning  attractive  to  men,  sometimes  in 
the  entirely  loose  way  in  which  the  com- 
mon man  uses  it.  He  approaches  some 
definition  near  the  conclusion  of  his  arti- 
cle :  "  The  womanly  woman  is  the  anti- 
pode  of  the  hard  working,  masculine 
looking,  early-aging  savage  woman." 
It  is  to  be  inferred,  then,  that  womanly 
women  do  not  work  hard  or  age  quickly. 
It  follows  that  a  woman  who  uncom- 
plainingly toils  all  day,  and  far  into  the 
night  to  support  helpless  youth  or  age, 
the  heavy  work  lining  her  face  and  whit- 
ening her  hair,  cannot  be  womanly,  what- 
ever her  nobility  of  character,  her  culture 
or  refinement.  The  Southern  women 
who  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
bravely  faced  their  changed  conditions 


and  worked  hard  to  support  little  chil- 
dren left  fatherless  by  the  cruel  fortune 
of  war  seemed  to  some  very  good  people 
more  womanly  as  they  aged  rapidly  un- 
der the  pressure  of  sorrow  and  toil  than 
in  the  heyday  of  their  youth  and  prosper- 
ity ;  but,  of  course,  those  who  took  that 
view  were  accustomed  to  think  of  women 
as  rational  human  beings,  not  as  mere  in- 
struments of  man's  passion  or  pleasure. 
Following  Mr.  Finck,  one  must  suppose, 
too,  that  the  savage  woman  is  never  wom- 
anly. Comparisons  might  be  instituted 
between  women  among  some  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  of  North  America  and  the 
French  ladies  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV, 
not  very  favorable  to  the  latter,  but,  of 
course,  the  decision  as  to  the  more  wom- 
anly would  depend  upon  one's  definition 
of  the  word. 

True  womanliness  belongs,  primarily, 
to  the  inner,  not  to  the  outer,  life.  It 
should  be  judged  from  externals  only 
so  far  as  those  externals  are  indices  of 
the  spiritual  nature.  In  defining  the 
word  we  have  a  right  to  depart  from 
mere  etymology,  since  that  has  so  mani- 
festly been  done  in  the  case  of  the  allied 
word,  manly.  No  one  would  assert  that 
a  majority  of  men  have  all  the  qualities 
enumerated  as  manly  qualities.  The 
list  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
is  rather  an  enumeration  of  the  qualities 
a  man  should  have  or  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  man  of  the  best  type.  Taking  a 
similar  liberty  of  definition  in  the  case 
of  the  word  womanly,  we  may  assert  that 
the  womanly  woman  is  brave  as  well  as 
gentle,  firm  as  well  as  affectionate,  un- 
daunted in  the  defense  of  righteousness 
as  well  as  modest  in  self  assertion.  She 
may  or  may  not  be  externally  graceful  or 
beautiful,  but  she  is  always  courteous, 
humane,  charitable  and  hospitable.  She 
may  be  the  heiress  of  millions  or  born  to 
poverty,  but  she  is  always  noble  and  pure- 
souled.  She  may  reign  over  an  empire 
or  keep  sheep,  but  she  is  always  dignified 
and  independent  in  spirit  and  bearing. 
She  may  be  a  social  leader  or  a  slum  sis- 
ter, but  she  is  always  strong  and  resolute 
in  her  warfare  against  evil.  She  may 
age  early  or  late,  she  may  work  with  her 
hands  or  with  her  brain,  she  may  be  at- 
tractive or  unattractive  to  the  average 
man,  she  may  be  an  artist  or  an  artisan, 
the  mistress  of  a  home  or  the  forewoman 
in  a  machine  shop,  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a 
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dentist,  or  whatever  else  God  has  fitted  hood.     She  is  never  the  mere  minister  to 

her  to  be,  but  she  is  always  true  to  her-  a  man's  sensual  pleasure.     She  may  be 

self  and  to  others.     She  may  love  a  good  a  man's  friend  and  companion,  his  helper 

man  and  be  his  wife  and  the  mother  of  and  co-worker.  She  is  never,  voluntarily, 

his  children,  or  she  may,  for  good  rea-  his  dependent  or  his  plaything, 

sons,  refuse  both  wifehood  and  mother-  Lynchburg,  Va. 


Caricature    Country  and    Its    Inhabitants 

By  F.  Opper, 

Of  "The  New  York  Journal." 
[Mr.  Opper  in  his  own  special  field  is  the  leading  caricaturist  in  this  country.— Editor.] 

THE  present  time  may,  I  think,  be  permit  small  boys  to  do  funny  things  to 

called  the  Golden  Age  of  humor-  old   gentlemen,   with   snowballs,   and  to 

ous  picture  making.     At  no  time  allow  people  to  slip  down  on  icy  sidewalks 

in  the  history  of  this  art  has  it  numbered  and  have  trouble  while  skating, 

so  many  practitioners  as  it  does  to-day.  Colored  people  and  Germans  form  no 

The  output  of  comic,  satirical  and  polit-  small  part  of  the  population  of  Carica- 

ical  pictorial  humor,  in  this  and  in  other  ture  Country.     The  negroes  spend  much 

countries,  is  very  great,  and  is  steadily  in-  of  their  time  getting  kicked  by  mules, 

creasing  from  year  to  year.  while  the  Germans,  all  of  whom  have 

This  remarkable  growth  may  be  ac-  large  spectacles  and  big  pipes,  fall  down 

counted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  a  good  deal,  and  may  be  identified  by  the 

standard  of  pictorial  humor  has  been,  for  words,  "Vas  iss,"  coming  out  of  their 

years,  getting  higher  and  higher,  and  has  mouths.     There  is  also  a  sprinkling  of 

thus  created  a  larger  and  stronger  de-  Chinamen,  who  are  always  having  their 

mand.     But  the  chief  reason  is,  I  believe,  pigtails  tied  to  things ;  and  a  few  Italians, 

to  be  found  in  the  widespread  and  grow-  mostly  women,  who  have  wonderful  ad- 

ing  adoption  by  daily  newspapers  of  hu-  ventures  while  carrying  enormous  bun- 

morous  pictures  and  cartoons  as  a  per-  dies  on  their  heads.     The  Hebrew  resi- 

manent  feature.  dents   of   Caricature   Country,   formerly 

This  move  in  journalism,  which  began  numerous    and   amusing,    have    thinned 

some  years  ago,  has  made  a  rather  sweep-  out  of  late  years,  it  is  hard  to  say  why. 

ing  change  in  the  conditions  affecting  the  This  is  true  also  of  the  Irish  dwellers, 

production  and  publication  of  caricatures,  who  at  one  time  formed  a  large  percent- 

by  which  the  periodicals  exclusively  de-  age  of  the  population, 

voted  to  humor  have  found  themselves  The  habits  of  the  people  of  Caricature 

deprived,   somewhat   suddenly,   of  their  Country  are  strange  and  interesting.  The 

monopoly  of  this  field,  and  by  which  a  farmers,    for   instance,    seem   to  occupy 

very  much  greater  demand  was  quickly  themselves    but    little    with    agricultural 

created  for  the  work  of  humorous  artists,  pursuits,  their  business  in  life  being,  ap- 

Large  as  is  the  variety  to  be  found  in  parently,  to  come  to  the  city  and  get 
all  this  flood  of  pictures,  good,  bad  and  swindled.  They  are  never  seen  without 
indifferent,  but  all  meant  to  amuse,  there  a  carpet-bag  in  one  hand  and  a  large 
seem  to  be  various  characteristics  shared  umbrella  in  the  other.  They  invest  with 
in  some  degree  by  all  of  them,  and  the  perfect  readiness  in  all  forms  of  bogus 
public  has  gradually  become  familiar  with  securities,  and  intrust  their  money  and 
the  topography  and  the  natives  of  a  cu-  valuables  to  strangers  without  hesitation, 
rious  land,  not  down  on  any  map,  which  They  wear  long  chin  beards,  and  an  ex- 
might  be  called  Caricature  Country.  pression  of  trusting  simplicity. 

There  are  only  two  seasons  in  Carica-  In  Caricature  Country  the  young  men 

ture  Country,  summer  and  winter;  the  lead  strenuous  lives.       When  they  call 

other  two  do  not  count.     Summer  is  the  upon   young  ladies   whom   they   admire 

longer,   winter  being  chiefly  needed   to  and  wish  to  marry,  they  are  almost  al- 
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ways  thrown  violently  out  of  doors  by 
the  young  ladies'  fathers,  for  no  discern- 
ible reason,  or  else  they  are  made  the  vic- 
tims of  rude  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
young  ladies'  little  brothers.  In  addition 
to  this  they  usually  have  rivals  who  out- 
strip them  with  entire  ease.  Altogether 
their  life  is  so  hard  that  it  would  seem  as 


some,  but  it  is  not  the  worst.  The  lack 
of  respect  for  age  in  this  remarkable  land 
is  appalling.  Old  gentlemen  are  made 
the  targets  for  putty-blowers  and  for 
April-fool  pranks  by  small  boys  innu- 
merable. At  home  they  are  attacked  by 
belligerent  cooks  and  brow-beaten  by 
janitors,  and  in  their  offices  they  are  made 


WILLIE  AND  HIS   PAPA. 


Yes  Willie,  Tve  just  received  this  insulting  valentine   from    the  Common  People.       Somehow  the  Common  People 
don't  seem  to  like  Papa  very  well ;  and   after   all  the  trouble   Papa  is  taking  to  run    the  government  for  them 
The  New  York  Eveninq  Journal. 


too.— From  The  New  York  Evening  Journal. 

if  they  must  long  for  the  time  when  they 
are  young  men  no  longer. 

But  the  lot  of  the  old  men  in  Carica- 
ture Country  is,  perhaps,  still  more  cheer- 
less. To  begin  with,  all  old  men  of  the 
well-to-do  class,  such  as  bankers  and  mer- 
chants, have  to  be  stout,  and  to  wear 
glasses  and  white  side-whiskers.  Other- 
wise they  are  not  genuine,  and  would  be 
looked  on  with  suspicion.     This  is  irk- 


the  victims  of  practical  jokes  by  sportive 
office-boys. 

Domestic  life  in  Caricature  Country  is 
a  condition  of  constant  turmoil.  There 
are  very  few  of  the  comforts  of  home 
about  it.  The  married  men  are  all  in  a 
chronic  state  of  subjection  to  their  wives 
and  their  wives'  mothers,  and  their  home- 
comings are  mostly  at  a  very  late  hour, 
after  being  at  "  the  club  "  or  "  the  lodge," 
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During  the  short  periods  when  the  hus- 
bands and  wives  are  in  accord  they  are 
engaged  in  battling  with  the  servant-girl 
question.  Their  cook,  who  is  always,  it 
seems,  a  Herculean  person  with  Hiber- 
nian features,  commonly  ends  all  dis- 
pute by  attacking  the  master  of  the  house, 
doing  him  grievous  bodily  damage,  and 
then  leaving.  Such  a  thing  as  a  capable, 
well-balanced  cook  has  never  been  known 
in  Caricature  Country. 

The  children  have  notable  peculiarities 
also.  When  at  home  they  seldom  do  any- 
thing but  beat  drums,  blow  horns  and 
pull  each  other's  hair.  The  babies  all 
cry  with  their  mouths  open  to  enormous 
widths,  and  have  to  be  carried  up  and 
down  the  bedroom  at  night  by  their 
fathers.  They  permit  nobody  else  to  do 
it. 

The  lives  of  professional  men  in  Cari- 
cature Land  appear  to  be  hazardous  and 
uncomfortable.  All  the  poets  and  writ- 
ers suffer  from  chronic  poverty,  and  are 
met  with  jibes  and  jeers  by  editors  to 
whom  they  offer  manuscripts.  Those 
who  attempt  to  dispose  of  poems  on 
"  Spring  "  invariably  suffer  physical  vio- 
lence. When  on  the  street,  artists  may 
always  be  known  by  their  long  hair, 
short  coats  and  the  large  portfolios  they 
carry  under  their  arms.  The  doctors 
send  exorbitant  bills,  and  the  lawyers, 
whose  practice  is  mainly  in  the  criminal 
courts,  hardly  ever  ask  questions  of 
witnesses  without  receiving  answers  that 
cover  them  (the  lawyers)  with  confusion 
and  fill  the  court-room  with  laughter. 

The  tradesmen  of  Caricature  Land 
are,  to  put  it  mildly,  bare-faced  robbers, 
one  and  all.  The  plumbers  are  the  bold- 
est and  most  successful,  it  would  seem, 
but  the  butchers,  grocers  and  milkmen 
ai  :  not  far  behind  them.  However,  some 
excuse  for  them  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  nobody  ever 
pays  a  bill  in  Caricature  Land  unless  ab- 
solutely forced  to  do  so. 

In  its  fashionable  society  the  difference 
between  Caricature  Land  and  other  lands 
is  noticeable.  The  people  ever  appear  to 
be  posing  for  an  artist,  and  whether  sit- 
ting or  standing  show  no  movement  or 
animation  whatever.  Tho  they  say  jo- 
cose things  to  one  another  they  never 
smile,  and  their  faces  wear  a  fixed  expres- 
sion of  dullness  and  despair. 

The    natural    history    of    Caricature 


Land  is  a  study  of  fascinating  interest. 
The  animals,  birds,  reptiles  and  insects 
can  talk,  and  do  so  habitually.  The  rab- 
bits often  wear  comforters  and  carry  um- 
brellas, and  the  bugs  are  rarely  seen  with- 
out goloshes  and  high  hats.  When  a  bear 
catches  a  hunter  he  is  currently  believed 
to  tuck  him  under  his  arm  and  walk  off 
on  his  hind  legs  with  him  to  his  den.  The 
tropical  animals  are  especialy  interesting. 
The  lions  and  tigers  never  fail  to  make 
humorous  observations  before  eating 
travelers  whom  they  meet,  and  the  gi- 
raffes allow  the  natives  to  use  their  necks 
for  bridges  and  ladders. 

The  policemen  in  Caricature  Land  ex- 
ercise, if  possible,  a  more  autocratic  sway 
over  the  people  than  do  real  policemen. 
They  batter  and  club  from  morning  till 
night,  arrest  the  wrong  people,  and  sleep 
on  post  as  a  matter  of  habit.  Their  be- 
havior, in  fact,  is  such  that  one  wonders 
why  Caricature  Land  doesn't  rise  up  and 
abolish  its  police  force. 

There  is  one  section  of  Caricature 
Land  which  is  exclusively  inhabited  by 
political  celebrities,  and  which  might  ap- 
propriately be  called  Cartoon  Country. 
The  inhabitants  are  men,  except  three  or 
four  ladies  who  dress  in  a  sort  of  Roman 
costume  and  call  themselves  Justice,  Co- 
lumbia, Public  Opinion  and  Liberty. 
The  men  wear  clothing  of  all  periods, 
and  large  numbers  of  them  have  their 
names  on  their  hat-bands  in  plain  letters, 
or  on  tags  fastened  to  their  coat  lapels. 
Taken  altogether,  their  standard  of  mo- 
rality is  extremely  low.  vWhen  they  are 
not  engaged  in  doing  dishonest  or  un- 
worthy things,  they  are  behaving  in  an 
undignified  or  foolish  manner.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  every  four  years  at 
the  time  of  the  Presidential  campaign, 
when  their  excesses  know  no  bounds. 
With  brazen  effrontery  they  make  or- 
ganized and  open  attacks  on  the  treas- 
ury, put  their  feet  on  the  neck  of  the 
workingman,  carry  about  large  banners 
bearing  unpatriotic  and  outrageous  senti- 
ments, and  behave  generally  in  a  way  that 
merits  the  condemnation  of  all  right- 
minded  citizens. 

A  strange  country  is  the  Country  of 
Caricature,  but  it  is  a  happy  country,  too. 
For  above  all  the  discordant  clamor  that 
fills  the  land  from  end  to  end  there  rings 
the  pleasant  note  of  hearty,  honest  laugh- 
ter.    That  is  why  the  country  is  dear  to 
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very  many  people,  for  some  of  them  want  can  always  smile,  and  often  laugh,  and  it 

to  smile,  and  some  want  to  laugh,  and  is  only  the  natives   who  have   troubles, 

some   have   troubles   and    would    forget  and  never  the  visitors, 

them.     And  in  Caricature  Country  you  New  York  City. 


Maple    Sugaring 

Bv  E    P.   Powell. 

'  '  I  T  is  time  to  tap  the  trees,"  said  our  double    hook.     There    were    no    patent 

1    father,  "  I  think  the  sap  will  run."  evaporators  in  those  days ;  but  that  did 

All  that  day  he  sawed  elder  sticks,  not  worry  us ;  our  sugar  should  be  the 

in  foot  lengths,  and  pushed  out  the  pith.  best.     Little  Tom  ran  to  the  house,  which 

These,  when  sharpened,  made  excellent  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  with  two 

troughs  to  conduct  the  sap  into  pans  and  pieces  of  hemlock  bark  to  bring  us  coals, 

buckets.     Early  the  next  morning,  while  For  in  all  the  world  there  was  not  at  that 

the  frost  held  the  ground,  we  loaded  a  time  a  single  match !       Did  we  not  by 

stoneboat  with  all  sorts  of  pans  and  pails,  "  match-making  "  mean  making  a  very 

and  with  the  elder  spiles  that  we  had  different  thing?     But  you  should  have 

made,  and  with  them  we  took  an  auger  seen  how  well  nature  cared  for  us  with- 

and  a  mallet.     The  sun  came  out  warm  out  matches.     By  order  of   Providence 

in    the    glen,    but    a    sharp    north    wind  hemlock  bark  curled  up  just  enough  to 

slipped  over  the  hill  occasionally,  to  re-  hold  a  dozen  big  maple  coals;  and  these 

mind  that  March  was  not  quite  ready  to  another  bark  would  cover  from  the  wind, 

leave  the  scene.     It  was  the  time  when  We  had  already  gathered  bunches  of  dry 

winter  and  spring  are  wrestling.  grass,  with  dry  twigs,  and  more  hemlock 

"Ah,"  said  our  father,  as  he  blew  on  bark.     I  can  smell  it  to  this  day.     The 

his  fingers,  "  winter  dislikes  to  let  go."  delicious   resin   as   it  touched   the   coal ! 

Then  he  began  to  bore  holes  in  the  south  Then  Jim  quickly  took    the    coals    and 

side  of  the  great  maple  trees — two  hun-  blew  them  with  all  his  might.     It  was  a 

dred  years  old ;  and  we  boys  drove  in  the  critical  moment,  and  it  needed  a  deal  of 

spiles  and  set  the  pans.     The  sweet  juice  breath.     First  a  single  thread  of  smoke 

began  at  once  to  ooze  out  through  the  came  out  and  wound  its  way  inquiringly 

elder  sticks  and  then  to  drop  into  the  up  into  the  air ;  then  a  puff  of  smoke  blew 

buckets.     I  can  hear  it  now !     that  first  out  straight  into  the  eyes  of  Jim ;  and 

drop,  drop,  against  the  tin  !    Out  of  a  few  other  puffs  one  after  another  into  every 

of  the  larger  trees,  in  the  warm  hollows,  other  eager  pair  of  eyes  that  bent  over 

where  the  wind  could  not  find  its  way,  the  problem.     Bless  me ;  how  does  smoke 

the  sap  spurted  in  little  streams.     The  know   so   much?     Jim's   face   was   in   a 

bees  came  from  their    hives,    and    flew  whirling  cloud  and  his  eyes  became  wa- 

about  our  heads,  alighting  on  the  chips  tery;  but  he  would  not  be  beaten.     At 

to  get  a  taste  of  the  sweets.     A  butter-  last  a  red  jet — a  flash — a  little  hesitation 

fly  flitted,  and  tasted,  and  flew  again  to  — more  rolls  of  smoke — and    then    the 

find  a  sweeter  chip  or  perhaps  a  safer  flames  burst  up  and  grappled  with  the 

spot.  bark   and   sticks.     Yes   indeed !   now   it 

"  Boys,"   said   father,   "  it   is   time   to  understood   what   was     wanted.     Maple 

swing  the  kettle,  for  with  this  run  we  sugar  time  had  come,  and  sap  must  be 

must  begin  to  boil  before  night."     To  be  boiled.    The  fire  had  business  on  hand, 

sure !     For  the  pans  were  nearly  full  by  Our  father  shouted  cheerily  from  the 

noon,  as  we  ourselves  were  half  full  of  top  of  the  hill,  "  Behold  how  great  a  mat- 

the  sweet  stuff — and  we  could  smell  the  ter  a  little  fire  kindleth."     "  Yes !  "  we 

boiling  sugar  in  our  anticipation.     Down  answered ;  and  now  we    are    ready    to 

in  the  very  heart  of  the  glen  we  drove  gather  the  sap.    Each  one  first  stood  him- 

strong  crotchet  sticks;  and  across  these  self  in  the  middle  of  a  huge  hoop;  and 

we  laid  a  stout  ash  pole.     On  this  the  this  hoop  laid  on  the  top  of  two  pails, 

ten-pail  iron  kettle    was    hung    with    a  which  were  so  held  apart  that  they  could 
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not  swing  against  the  legs  of  the  bearer. 
Then  we  went  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
emptied  the  pans  into  our  pails.  When 
these  were  full,  they  were  emptied  into 
the  kettle  over  the  fire.  It  was  not  light 
work,  but  it  was  work  full  of  good  cheer ; 
for  what  would  not  a  boy  do  to  get  at 
a  plenty  of  maple  sugar.  Soon  another 
kettle  must  be  swung;  and  into  that  we 
dipped  the  thickening  sap,  while  we  still 
poured  fresh  sap  into  the  first  kettle. 
Work  should  never  go  alone ;  and  as  for 
fun,  it  cannot  go  alone.  Let  them  go 
together,  I  say ;  that  is  the  true  way. 

The  woodpeckers  also  were  tapping  the 
trees — the  red-headed  and  the  yellow- 
throated  ;  and  they  came  very  close  to  us ; 
for  no  woodpecker  fears  a  human  being. 
Why  should  he  ?  Is  he  not  doing  us  good 
service,  pulling  the  grubs  from  the  trees  ? 
It  must  have  been  the  second  morning 
that  a  robin's  song  was  heard — clear, 
glorious,  triumphant,  and  far-reaching. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  song  was  the  echo  of 
one  to  the  South,  a  mile  away  or  more ; 
and  that  a  whole  chain  of  singers — a 
complete  line  of  couriers — reached  to  the 
flocks  in  the  Southern  States.  But  of 
that  we  did  not  have  time  to  think.  All 
we  cared  for  was  the  grand  fact  that  the 
robins  had  come  back  again.  And  while 
we  were  in  the  excitement  over  our  red- 
breast came  a  thin,  fine,  silvery  note  up 
the  swale,  from  the  first  bluebird — it  was 
just  as  far  away  as  the  ear  could  catch  it. 

The  kettle  of  thickest  syrup  was  need- 
ing" a  good  deal  of  attention.  Jim  was 
frequently  dropping  in  a  bit  of  colder 
material  to  prevent  it  from  boiling  over. 
It  would  rise  in  a  mass  of  deep  chocolate 
colored  bubbles  and  often  reached  nearly 
to  the  top,  but  Jim  understood  that  it 
must  not  boil  over. 

About  noon  the  little  mother  appeared, 
winding  about  the  knoll  into  the  glen, 
with  a  basket  on  her  arm  nearly  as  big  as 
herself.  The  robins  sang  harder  than 
ever,  and  the  woodpecker  rapped  for  or- 
der. Jim  ran  to  meet  her  and  to  carry 
the  basket;  while  Tom  and  I  lugged  a 
dry  log  near  the  fire  for  a  seat.  "  Well," 
said  she,  catching  her  breath,  "  this  is 
work ;  this  is  earning  your  bread  and  salt ; 
and  you  shall  have  it  and  more."  And 
then  she  looked  up  at  the  birds,  and  said, 
"And  you,  too,  you  little  darlings !  You 
shall  have  your  dinners."  Then  she  gave 
half  a  dozen  bones  for  us  to  tie  to  the 


trees  where  the  birds  might  peck  at  them 
— nor  were  they  bones  without  meat. 
The  squirrels  came  into  the  branches 
overhead,  and,  looking  down  curiously, 
said,  "  Cht!  cht!  cht!  "  "  To  be  sure," 
said  the  little  mother,  "  and  you,  too." 
Just  then  our  uncles  Piatt  and  George 
also  appeared  in  the  distance,  and  with 
another  basket  between  them — and  it  was 
clear  enough,  as  far  as  you  could  see 
them,  that  Uncle  George  was  growling. 
What,  what,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  gouty 
feet ;  and  all  for  a  little  maple  sugar ! 
Why  not  let  the  world  alone.  On  top  of 
the  little  mother's  basket  was  a  nicely 
folded  tablecloth.  Why  is  it  a  woman 
can  never  eat  without  a  white  cloth  un- 
der her  food  ?  So  it  is  ;  but  for  me  I  pre- 
fer green,  like  the  sod.  While  the  cloth 
was  spread  over  a  great  stump,  Uncle 
George     uncovered     two     dozen     eggs. 

'Tis  all  the  hens  have  laid,"  said  my 
Uncle  Piatt,  "  and  I  shall  have  none  for 
Easter."     "  'Tis  just  enough,"  said  my 
Uncle  George.     Then,  hopping  about  on 
his  gouty  feet,  he  tumbled  them  all  into 
the  kettle  of  boiling  syrup.    Ah,  but  you 
should  always  boil  your  eggs  in  maple 
syrup !     At  last  the  little  mother  called 
out,  "  Come,  father,  let  go  the  auger,  and 
eat !  "     There  on  the   stump,  and  on   a 
great  log  that  we  boys  straddled,  were 
sandwiches    and    doughnuts    and    sliced 
ham,  and  there  were  the  eggs  that  my 
Uncle  George  skimmed  out  of  the  boiling 
syrup  and  gave  to  us  as  fast  as  we  could 
eat  them.     The    squirrels    were    coming- 
closer  and  closer,  and  at  last  one  jumped 
squarely  down  on   the  log,  beside  Jim, 
and  took  a  bit  of  his  bread.     "  It's  fair," 
said  Jim,   "  and  you   shall   have  more." 
And  the  squirrel  sat  up  on  his  hind  legs 
and  said,  in  pretty  good  English,  "  Wel- 
come, glad  to  see  you !  "     So  the  family 
was  all  together  and  everybody  ate  to  his 
heart's  desire.     When  all  were  full  the 
little  mother   loosed  her   apron   strings, 
and  then  looked  about  in  triumph — as 
much  as  to  say,  "  What  would  you  do 
with  your  tapping  and  your  boiling,  if  it 
were  not  for  me  ?     Indeed !  but  now  I 
have  set  all  things  right ;  go  on  with  your 
boring  holes  and  carrying  sap !  "     Then 
she  went  back  to  the  house. 

Every  night  the  syrup  was  taken  in 
buckets  to  the  house.  There  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  little  mother,  who 
cleansed  it  and  then  boiled  it  down  until 
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it  became  sugar.  A  fresh  batch  of  syrup 
went  to  the  house  every  night.  "  Sugar- 
ing off  "  was  a  delightful  household  in- 
dustry ;  and  it  helped  to  make  us  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  world.  To  make  per- 
fect sugar  needed  character;  it  needed 
executive  decision — in  fact,  it  needed  ex- 
actly that  tact  which  came  out  of  New 
England  with  our  fathers  and  mothers. 
If  you  would  have  the  sugar  a  beauti- 
ful white,  you  should  cleanse  it  with  a 
pint  of  milk,  after  breaking  in  a  half 
dozen  eggs.  Then  you  must  swing  your 
kettle  over  the  fire,  and  as  the  boiling  be- 
gins, the  impurities  will  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, and  you  may  skim  them  into  a  pan 
for  the  vinegar  barrel.  All  sugar- waste 
must  go  to  the  vinegar;  that  is,  there 
must  be  no  waste  at  all — this  is  house- 
hold economy. 

"  The  scum  is  rising  white,  little  moth- 
er." So  it  is ;  and  now,  little  ones,  you 
shall  have  a  saucer  full,  each  one  of  you, 
and  you  shall  be  quiet.  Half  an  hour  of 
expert  watchfulness  prevents  the  rich 
brown  mass  from  boiling  over.  Every 
ounce  of  white  scum  is  saved  for  making 
cookies — except,  indeed,  that  which  goes 
for  making  boys.  Now  the  bubbles  fill 
the  great  kettle  large  and  expressive ; 
and  they  can  hardly  be  restrained  from 
jumping  over  into  the  fire.  The  kettle  is 
swung  a  little  off  the  center  of  the  blaze. 
Every  two  minutes  a  spoonful  is  given 
to  each  boy  to  stir  in  a  saucer. 

'  Yes  indeed,  little  mother,  it  ropes !  " 
Then  the  little  mother  lifts  it  six  inches, 
and,  with  exacting  eyes,  pours  it  slowly 
into  a  pan  of  snow.  No,  it  does  not 
grain  !  No,  it  does  not  wax  !  But  it  does 
rope.  Little  threads  of  syrup  fly  off  into 
the  air  as  the  substance  falls  from  the 
spoon. 

Another  three  minutes,  and  "  It  waxes, 
it  waxes !  "  This  is  the  golden  period  of 
"  sugaring  off."  The  delicious  mass  as 
it  falls  upon  snow  and  is  stirred,  forms  a 
waxy  substance,  which  once  tasted  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Every  stage  of  the 
process  requires  that  each  boy  shall  test 
and  taste  it ;  especially  when  it  waxes. 
Three  minutes  more  and  a  spoonful, 
when  stirred  in  a  saucer,  hardens  and 
grains.  This  is  the  critical  moment! 
Swing  the  kettle  clear  of  the  fire !  Set 
it  firmly  on  the  hearth !  And  now  the 
boys  by  turn  must  stir  it  with  all  their 


might.  It  will  take  two  hours  of  vigor- 
ous work  before  the  light  brunette  will 
become  a  beautiful  blonde.  Before  that 
time  comes,  alas,  each  little  arm  will  be 
nearly  twisted  off  with  the  process.  At 
last  the  hardening  mass  is  poured  into 
tins,  and  set  aside  to  be  thoroughly 
cooled.  The  next  day  the  sugar  is  ready 
for  packing  in  stone  jars  to  be  kept  for 
family  use.  Some  of  it  may  be  swapped 
at  the  store  for  pins,  and  needles,  and  sal- 
eratus,  and  tea. 

There  was  a  broad  shelf  in  every  gen- 
uine pantry  of  those  o-ood  old  days.  It 
was  at  one  end  of  a  capacious  room ;  and 
on  both  sides  it  was  flanked  by  shelves. 
On  one  side  were  pans  of  milk :  on  the 
other  were  canisters  of  spices,  coffee,  tea ; 
and  there  were  jars  of  preserves  and 
pickles.  The  lower  shelves  were  sacred 
to  pies  and  goodies ;  while  under  the 
broad  shelf  stood  the  great  stone  jars  of 
maple  sugar.  Bless  my  soul !  how  I 
would  like  to  eat  one  more  dinner  from 
that  broad  shelf!  Maple  sugar  and  bread 
in  equal  proportions — and  gooseberry 
jelly  with  currant  tarts  and  caraway 
cookies.  Bless  the  Lord  for  memory ! 
I  can  almost  compass  the  dinner  at  this 
moment.  Under  the  window  outside 
came  the  chickens,  and  said  as  plainly  as 
could  be,  "  What !  take  our  eggs  and  not 
give  us  a  share !  What !  eating,  and  not 
call  us ! "  Then  we  spared  them  the 
crumbs — those  that  we  found  in  the  great 
wooden  bread  bowl. 

I  hold  it  still  that  a  maple  sap  bush  is 
the  most  genuinely  native  American  spot 
in  the  land.  In  England  the  maple  trees 
will  not  make  sugar  ;  and  the  Norway  ma- 
ples give  milk.  "  In  fact,"  said  our  father, 
"  we  have  it  all.  What  else  do  we  need? 
Have  we  not  the  fruits,  and  the  animals, 
and  the  salt,  and  the  sugar  ?  "  "And  our 
birds,"  said  the  little  mother,  "  do  they 
not  sing  sweeter  than  any  others  ?  "  "  To 
be  sure,"  said  our  father,  "  what  a  home 
God  has  given  us !  He  has  furnished  it 
well."  Then  my  Uncle  George  looked 
around  defiant  as  if  some  one  had  said 
that  gout  was  no  cause  for  growling. 
But  Jim  said,  "  I  think  he  is  most  grate- 
ful who  bears  the  most  ills ;  not  he  who 
enjoys  the  most  comforts."  "  'Tis  true," 
said  the  little  mother,  and  went  quickly 
to  our  Uncle  George,  and  fixed  the  cush- 
ion at  his  back,  and  a  stool  at  his  feet. 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 


Companions    in  Arms,    in    China 

By  George   Lynch. 

[It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Lynch  was  with  theallicd  armiesdurinj^  their  whole  march  to  relieve  Peking.  -E  >l  l 

IT  is  a  far  cry  from  Pretoria  to  Peking,  for  procuring  luxuries  which  could  not 
from  South  Africa  to  China.  Af-  be  obtained  in  any  others.  I  was  very 
ter  spending  some  months  with  the  sorry  to  see  on  my  arrival  in  America 
British  forces  in  the  Transvaal  war  and  that  a  bill  has  been  passed  to  abolish  the 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  canteen  in  the  American  army.  Viewed 
Boers  in  the  field  when  I  was  kept  a  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cause  of  tern- 
prisoner  in  their  laagers,  it  was  most  in-  perance  I  cannot  imagine  a  greater  mis- 
teresting  then  to  have  an  opportunity  of  take  being  made.  There  is  as  much  need 
making  comparisons  between  these  forces  for  temperance  reform  in  the  United 
and  the  Russians,  Americans,  Germans,  States  army  as  in  any  other,  but  any  one 
Japanese,  French  and  our  Indian  troops  who  has  had  experience  of  soldiers  must 
in  China.  While  marching,  camping  and  know  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  effect  it. 
fighting  with  them  one  kept  mentally  Soldiers  will  have  their  drink,  and  is  it 
calculating  or  speculating  as  to  their  not  better  to  have  them  supplied  with  it 
comparative  merits.  It  is  true  that  in  in  an  unadulterated  form,  of  good  qual- 
China,  apart  from  the  seige  of  Tientsin  ity,  and  with  some  control  exercised  over 
and  the  fight  at  the  eastern  gate  of  Pe-  its  consumption  than  as  now  will  be  the 
king,  there  were  hardly  any  of  what  case  to  have  it  supplied  by  that  low  class 
might  be  called  serious  engagements,  but  of  saloon  keeper  who  drives  his  trade  in 
fighting  is  not  the  whole  work  of  an  intoxicants  of  nefarious  quality  in  the 
army,  altho  it  is  its  object  and  raison  garrison  towns,  and  somehow  always 
d'etre.  Living  and  camping  with  the  manages  to  get  in  the  neighborhood  of  an 
men  of  these  various  forces  on  an  expedi-  army  in  the  field  ?  Through  the  intense- 
tion  such  as  this  very  severe  march  to  ly  hot  ordeal  of  their  march  to  Peking 
Peking,  one  got  a  very  close  insight  into  the  United  States  soldiers  showed  up 
the  comparative  discipline,  the  equip-  well  in  comparison  with  the  others.  It  is 
ment,  the  endurance  and  the  fighting  or  true  that  a  large  number  of  them  fell  out 
soldier-spirit  in  them,  as  well  as  into  the  overcome  by  the  excessive  heat.  I  think 
working  of  their  transport  commissariat,  the  American  soldier  drinks  more  liquid 
army  medical  corps,  etc.  It  will  be  ex-  in  twenty-four  hours  than  any  other.  It  is 
tremely  presumptuous  to  pose  as  a  sort  of  possible  that  this  maybe  accounted  for  by 
composite  military  attache  to  all  the  allied  the  habit  of  drinking  ice  water  which  the 
forces  and  attempt  to  give  the  critical  average  citizen  perpetually  finds  ready  to 
opinion  of  a  military  expert  on  their  com-  his  hand  at  every  turn  of  his  ordinary 
parative  merits,  yet  any  one  who  went  life.  The  United  States  force  appeared 
around  among  them  could  not  fail  to  to  be  absolutely  unprepared  with  any  ar- 
mark  the  strikingly  salient  points  that  rangements  for  filtering  water  on  the 
differentiated  the  various  forces.  way  to  Peking.  The  Japanese,  who 
As  regards  the  American  forces  I  no-  looked  after  this  as  well  as  every  other 
ticed  that  great  strides  had  been  made  detail  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  their 
in  their  commissariat  and  sustenance  de-  men,  had  an  ample  supply  of  filters, 
partment  since  my  last  experience  with  I  have  always  thought  the  most  ad- 
them  outside  Santiago,  when  the  besieg-  mirable  thing  about  the  United  States 
ing  army,  only  twelve  miles  from  its  base,  soldier  to  be  his  self-reliance,  individual- 
was  for  two  or  three  weeks  on  the  verge  ity  and  independence  of  action.  Similar 
of  starvation.  The  standard  of  comfort  qualities  were  to  be  found  in  the  colonial 
of  the  United  States  soldier  is  far  and  regiments  which  form  such  a  useful  por- 
away  higher  than  that  of  any  soldier  in  tion  of  the  British  force  in  South  Africa. 
the  world.  The  United  States  commis-  These  qualities  have  now,  more  than  ever, 
saries  in  Peking  were  a  perfect  Godsend  become  valuable  when  practically  all  the 
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fighting  is  done  in  extended  order  and 
when  men  no  longer  fight  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  as  in  days  gone  past.  The 
democratic  spirit  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can docs  not  seem,  however,  to  lend  itself 
kindly  to  strict  discipline.  The  free- 
horn  citizen  of  the  United  States,  altho 
he  he  only  a  private,  feels  that  he  is  quite 
as  good  as  his  superior  officer,  if  not  bet- 
ter. The  marshal's  baton,  which  used 
be  said  to  be  kept  in  the  knapsack  of 
every  French  soldier  of  Napoleon's  time, 
is  not  kept  there  by  the  American  sol- 
dier. He  has  taken  it  out  and  is  per- 
petually brandishing  it.  He  is  a  marshal 
unto  himself,  and  continually  telling  to 
all  and  sundry  how  much  better  he  would 

do   things    than    the   gentleman 

who  happens  to  be  the  general  in  com- 
mand. In  discipline — I  mean  the  ob- 
vious discipline,  the  surface  discipline  if 
you  wish,  the  discipline  that  was  appar- 
ent to  the  eye  of  the  spectator — the 
American  soldiers  were  wofully  lacking, 
and  would  compete  with  the  French  for 
the  last  place  among  the  allied  forces, 
but  when  real  fighting  is  to  be  done  they 
generally  manage  to  get  there,  fight 
well  and  shoot  straight.  Considering 
that  the  essentials  of  soldiership  are  there, 
it  seems  a  pity  that  more  attention  is  not 
given  to  the  details  of  discipline  and  to 
smartness  of  appearance.  In  hardly  any 
other  army  are  officers  and  men  to  be 
seen  attired  in  only  a  portion  of  their  uni- 
form, with  their  accouterments  unpol- 
ished, their  faces  ornamented  with  many 
days'  growth  of  unshaved  beards,  and  an 
appearance  of  general  slovenliness.  In 
all  such  details  the  Indian  troops  were  an 
example  of  the  direct  opposite.  They  al- 
ways turned  out  as  smart  on  the  march 
as  if  they  were  on  parade  in  a  garrison 
town.  Their  horses  were  well  groomed, 
their  harness  shone  and  they  probably  ex- 
celled any  other  force  in  the  celerity  with 
which  they  pitched  or  broke  camp.  It 
was  surprising,  however,  to  find  that  the 
climate  of  China  did  not  seem  to  agree 
with  these  extremely  well-bred  horses 
which  were  brought  from  India.  They 
presented  a  miserable  appearance,  even 
after  they  had  been  resting  for  some 
weeks  in  the  grounds  of  the  Temple  of 
Heaven,  which  made  an  ideal  cavalry 
camp.  The  horses  of  the  United  States 
Sixth  Cavalry,  on  the  contrary,  which  were 
camped  in  the  Temple  of  Agriculture,  op- 


posite, were  in  splendid  condition  and 
presented  as  fine  an  appearance  as  could 
possibly  be  seen. 

In  sharply  marked  contrast  to  every 
other  arm  of  their  service  the  Japanese 
cavalry  were  an  absurd  caricature.  This 
is  not  altogether  surprising  when  we 
bear  in  mind  how  unused  to  horses  is 
the  average  Japanese.  He  has  not  the 
instinct  of  caring  for  horses,  which  is  in- 
grained in  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
them  from  childhood.  In  every  other 
branch  of  their  service  it  appeared  to  me 
that  they  equaled,  if  they  did  not  surpass, 
the  best  of  the  allied  troops  in  China. 
Their  extreme  mobility  in  the  field  was  a 
revelation,  all  their  movements  seemed  to 
be  done  on  the  double,  and  there  was  a 
verve,  go,  and  activity  about  them  that 
was  simply  delightful  to  watch.  The  old 
fighting  or  soldier-spirit  of  Japan  seems 
still  actively  burning  in  the  breast  of 
every  little  Jap.  They  sing  as  they  fight, 
and  fight  with  the  frolic  welcome  of 
schoolboys,  who  love  the  game  they  are 
playing.  Their  disregard  of  life  is  ex- 
traordinary. They  take  their  killing 
kindly.  At  the  east  gate  of  Peking  ten 
men  went  across  a  deadly  zone  of  fire, 
one  after  another,  and  sacrificed  them- 
selves in  attempting  to  blow  up  the  gate 
with  the  utmost  coolness,  and  it  appeared 
to  me  that,  if  the  general  in  command 
had  sent  on  a  hundred  others  to  make  the 
same  attempt,  not  one  of  them  would 
have  faltered. 

Quite  in  contrast  this  spring  and  go 
and  fighting  spirit  appears  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  in  the  German.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  the  acme  of  the  manufactured 
soldier,  the  soldier  who  is  the  result  of  la- 
borious and  accurate  drill.  On  parade, 
their  drill  showed  up  superior  to  that  of 
any  of  the  other  allies.  But  then  it  was 
stiff,  wooden  and  mechanical  to  a  de- 
gree, and  it  would  be  curious  to  observe, 
when  occasion  should  arise,  owing  to  se- 
vere losses  among  the  officers,  how  this 
human  mechanicism  manufactured  on  the 
parade  ground  would  work  when  thrown 
on  its  own  resources,  and  when  obliged 
to  rely  on  his  own  individuality.  Rough, 
uncouth,  heavy,  slow  moving,  but  giving 
one  the  idea  of  great  stubbornness  and 
endurance,  the  Russians  appeared  to  be 
in  many  respects  the  best  war-soldiers  of 
the  lot.  They  almost  equal  the  Japanese 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  diet.       Altho 
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slow  in  movement,  they  are  capable  of 
executing  extremely  long  marches.  There 
is  an  almost  child-like  obedience  to.  their 
officers  in  these  great,  deep-chested  farm- 
laborers  under  arms.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  on  the  Peking  expedition  for  the 
purpose  of  traveling  light  they  should 
have  left  the  scabbards  of  their  bayonets 
behind  and  carried  them  perpetually  fixed 
to  their  rifles.  This  weapon,  perpet- 
ually to  their  hand,  was  constantly  and 
indiscriminately  used  on  dogs,  pigs,  the 
unfortunate  Chinese,  even  old  men  and 
women  and  young  children  that  were  un- 
lucky enough  to  come  in  their  path. 

One  of  the  points  which  one  force  got 
from  another,  was  given  by  the  Russians 
in  an  admirable  and  simple  arrangement, 
which  they  had  for  cooking  food  while 
on  the  march.  It  merely  consisted  of  a 
large  caldron  on  wheels  with  a  fire  un- 
der it.  This  locomotive  kitchen  was 
drawn  by  a  horse,  and  always  was  ca- 
pable of  supplying  the  men  immediately 
with  a  hot  meal  at  any  halt,  and  was  ca- 
pable of  accompanying  them  even  into 


the  firing  lines.  The  regiments  of  co- 
lonial French  troops  which  accompanied 
the  original  expedition  may  be  passed  un- 
noticed, for  they  lacked  nearly  every  sol- 
dier-like quality  of  conduct  or  equipment. 
They  were  simply  beneath  contempt. 
They  distinguished  themselves  chiefly  by 
their  looting  exploits  and  by  their  out- 
rages on  the  Chinese,  more  particularly 
upon  the  women,  and  competed  success- 
fully with  the  Russians  and  the  Germans 
for  the  first  place  among  those  who  were 
to  disgrace  Western  civilization  in  the 
Orient.  Throughout  the  whole  campaign 
the  difference  was  very  clearly  marked 
between  the  behavior  of  the  Japanese, 
the  British  and  the  United  States  troops 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Russians, 
French  and  Germans  on  the  other.  Any 
one  who  has  witnessed  the  conduct  of  the 
punitive  expeditions  which  have  already 
taken  place  must  feel  inclined,  in  the  in- 
terest of  humanity  and  of  our  own  civil- 
ization, to  raise  a  voice  of  protest  against 
these  fresh  expeditions  which  Count 
Waldersee  is  proposing  to  send  out. 

New  York  City. 


Jesus    and    the    Resurrection 

By  Harriet  McEwen  Kimball. 


OF  human  mother  born, 
Flesh  of  our  flesh, 
Wrapped  in  the  swaddling  mesh- 
Th'  inextricable  mesh 
Of  earth's  unmeasured  wo ; 
Through  three  and  thirty  years  to  know 
Rejection,  hatred,  scorn; 
Dying  upon  the  tree 
And  buried  in  the  grave ! 
O  crowning  mystery ; — 
Himself  He  could  not  save, 
Yet  saves  humanity ! 

Out  of  the  very  dust, 
The  bitter  dust  of  death, 
He,  yielding  up  his  breath 
In  helplessness  august, 
He  on  his  creatures  waits ; 
Creator,  re-creates ! 


Out  of  the  dust  again 

He  brings  the  race  of  men 

In  the  first  Adam  dead. 

Our  new  and  Living  Head — 

He  rends  the  tomb  and  sets  us  free, 

Tho  dead  were  we 

In  sin  and  misery. 

O  crowning  mystery ! 


Awake,  O  harp,  O  lute ! 

Only  the  dead  are  mute : 

Nor  shall  they  voiceless  lie. 

That  far  prophetic  cry, 

"  I  shall  not  die 

But  live !  "  since  then 

Wakes  all  the  tongues  of  men  ! 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
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Life  of  Booker  T.  Washington  * 

Tins  volume  is  made  from  a  very  at- 
tractive series  of  chapters  that  appeared 
in  The  Outlook.  Another  volume,  en- 
titled "  The  American  Negro/'  also  writ- 
ten by  a  negro,  has  lately  attracted  con- 
siderable attention ;  but  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  is  absolute.  That  volume 
was  pessimistic ;  it  could  discover  no 
hope  for  the  negro,  except  by  his  long 
subjection  to  the  white  race;  this  book  is 
one  of  the  most  cheerful,  hopeful  books 
that  we  have  the  privilege  to  read ;  and 
the  good  fortune  of  the  case  is  that  its 
view  is  the  correct  one.  The  world  loves 
enthusiasm  and  simplicity ;  and  this  is  the 
combination  which,  with  large  ability, 
gives  Mr.  Washington  his  hold  on  the 
people. 

He  has  not  a  bit  of  false  pride.  He 
has  no  shame  in  telling  how  he  slept, 
as  a  boy,  feeling  and  working  his  way  to 
Hampton,  night  after  night  under  a  side- 
walk in  Richmond,  or  how  the  humblest 
work  was  gladly  accepted.  How  thrill- 
ing a  small  event  can  be  made  appears  in 
his  story  of  his  examination  for  admis- 
sion to  Hampton  Institute,  when,  a  rag- 
ged child,  he  applied  to  the  head  teach- 
er. She  was  slow  to  accept  him,  but 
finally  told  him  to  sweep  the  recitation 
room.  He  had  learned  how  to  sweep 
from  his  mistress  after  the  war,  Mrs. 
General  Ruffner,  a  most  excellent  and 
most  particular  Vermont  woman,  and 
three  times  he  swept  the  room  and  four 
times  he  dusted  it.  He  felt  that  his  fu- 
ture depended  on  the  impression  he  made 
by  this  work  on  this  teacher.  She  in- 
spected floor  and  closets,  rubbed  her 
handkerchief  on  the  wood  work,  walls, 
tables  and  benches,  could  find  no  dust, 
and  quietly  remarked,  "  I  guess  you  will 
do  to  enter  the  institution."  Soon  she 
made  him  a  janitor,  and  he  earned  his 
board  and  part  of  his  tuition.  Some- 
how— it  seems  inexplicable — from  his 
early  childhood,  before  he  had  adopted 
a  family  name,  Mr.  Washington  had  the 

*  Up  From  Slavery.  An  Autobiography.  By  Booker 
T.  Washington.  i2mo,  pp.  ix,  330.  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  New  York.     $1.50. 


resolve  to  learn  all  he  could.  1  [e  taught 
himself  to  read  at  night  while  a  little  boy 
filling  bags  at  the  salt  works.  Nothing- 
was  too  hard  or  too  humble  if  it  only  car- 
ried him  on  to  school  or  to  further  ad- 
vance. So  he  graduated  at  Hampton 
with  honors,  went  to  teaching  at  his  home 
in  West  Virginia,  was  called  back  as 
teacher  at  Hampton,  and  was  then  se- 
lected by  General  Armstrong,  for  whose 
memory  he  has  unbounded  admiration 
and  love,  to  start  a  school  in 'Tuskegee. 

If  ever  any  one  made  his  own  future  it 
was  Booker  T.  Washington.  The  en- 
ergy and  success-  that  have  characterized 
his  work  at  Tuskegee  have  made  him  the 
best  known,  perhaps  the  most  useful, 
man  of  his  race  in  America.  Yet  when 
we  speak  of  "  his  race,"  we  recall  the 
words ;  for  what  right  have  we  to  call  a 
man  negro  who  is  just  as  much  Cau- 
casian ?  Both  races  may  share  the  honor 
of  such  a  noble  man.  Hard  work  and 
good  cheer  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
man  and  of  his  school  and  of  his  book. 
He  does  not  claim  to  make  scholars  at 
Tuskegee,  only  fairly  intelligent,  useful 
men  and  women.  A  technical  and  in- 
dustrial school  like  Tuskegee  is  expen- 
sive, but  it  does  its  own  grand  work  for 
those  who,  if  not  leaders,  supply  the 
sturdy  and  worthy  common  people,  the 
ambitious  farmers  and  mechanics  of  the 
South.  For  such  a  work  Mr.  Washing- 
ton supplies  the  very  best  example  and 
stimulus.  He  is  himself  the  product  of 
an  industrial  institute,  its  very  best  prod- 
uct ;  but  he  does  not  undervalue  the  work 
of  the  institutions  of  a  higher  grade  than 
Hampton  and  Tuskegee  which,  if  less  in 
evidence,  must  supply  the  larger  part  of 
the  leaders  of  the  race,  the  lawyers,  the 
doctors,  the  preachers,  the  teachers;  and 
from  his  school  the  graduates  go  to  such 
colleges  as  Atlanta  and  Fisk,  and  from 
there  he  has  sought  his  teachers  as  well 
as  his  wife. 

It  is  only  what  might  be  expected  that 
Mr.  Washington  recognizes  the  immense 
progress  made  by  those  whom  we  would 
call  his  people  during  the  less  than  forty- 
five  years  of  his  life.     As  a  child  he  did 
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not  know  a  negro  boy  that  could  read ; 
to-day  there  is  hardly  a  town  to  be  found 
in  the  South  where  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren have  not  been  to  school.  Then 
they  owned  nothing;  to-day  he  gathers 
hundreds  of  negro  farmers  every  year 
from  the  country  about  Tuskegee,  at  a 
conference  to  tell  how  they  are  buying 
their  homes  and  increasing  their  wealth. 
The  influences  that  come  from  education 
work  for  peace  between  whites  and 
blacks,  and  for  thrift  and  property.  In 
this  work  Mr.  Washington  has  taken  a 
strong  man's  noble  part,  and  we  trust 
that  yet  another  full  generation  may  be 
his  learners.  We  commend  this  fascinat- 
ing, helpfuf,  uplifting  book  to  all  readers. 

& 

Six  Novels. 

This  story  (*)  first  appeared  in  1894, 
and  is  now  republished  on  account  of  the 
popular  reception  accorded  to  "  Alice  of 
Old  Vincennes."  It  is  a  love  story,  the 
kind  Maurice  Thompson  would  write, 
sweet  and  innocent,  like  the  blue  shine  in 
his  women's  eyes.  There  is  no  remind- 
er of  our  dark  undercurrents ;  every- 
body's goodness  is  taken  for  granted. 
Sweetheart  Manette  is  one  of  those 
maiden  sprigs  of  beauty,  grown  up  be- 
hind a  high  wall,  whom  all  men  instinc- 
tively snatch  at.  She  is  finally  carried 
off  by  the  right  person,  however,  tho  all 
the  men  involved  are  so  fine  and  heroic 
that  the  choice  is  hard  to  make.  Mr. 
Thompson's  peculiarity  was  his  intense- 
ly literary  quality.  He  was  the  only  man 
living  who  could  have  changed  a  bird's 
song  into  a  classical  sentence,  or  made 
one  scratch  Greek  texts  in  the  dust  as  it 
skipped  over  the  ground.  And  in  the 
beginning  of  this  story  his  style  swag- 
gers some,  but  it  is  the  literary  swagger 
of  a  man  who  knows  that  he  has  Bonsard 
and  everybody  else  back  of  him  neces- 
sary for  reference.  And  while  the  book 
does  not  show  those  quick,  vivid  strokes 
of  genius  and  strength  that  are  said  to 

1  Sweetheart  Manette.  By  Maurice  Thompson 
Philadelphia:     J    B.  Lippincott  Co. 

2  Who  Killed  Joes  Baby?  By  Charles  M.  Sheldon 
Chicago  :    The  Advance  Publishing  Co. 

1  Born  to  Serve.  By  Chas.  M.  Sheldon.  Chicago  •  The 
Advance  Co.   50c. 

*  White  Christopher.  By  Annie  Trumbull  Slosson. 
New  York :    James  Pott  &  Co. 

5  The  Love  of  Landry.  By  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 
New  York:     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.25. 

6  The  Prodigal.  By  Mary  Hallock  Foote.  Boston  • 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 


characterize  some  of  the  scenes  in 
"  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,"  it  is  a  charm- 
ing story  and  deserves  to  meet  with  fa- 
vor. 

This  short  story  (2)  is  written  to 
prove  how  men  who  would  otherwise  be 
sober  citizens  are  tempted  to  ruin  by  the 
sight  of  open  bar  rooms.  It  is  an  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  such  as  lose  the  princi- 
ples that  steady  character  and  have  left 
only  broken  resolutions  and  good  im- 
pulses. The  author  always  deals  sym- 
pathetically with  his  moral  incurables ; 
but  he  is  probably  mistaken  in  the  theory 
that  more  stringent  civil  laws  would 
eliminate  the  class.  They  are  the  poor 
that  we  have  always  with  us. 

Mr.  Sheldon  has  a  popular  "  middle 
class  "  unliterary  style.  He  deals  with 
women  from  the  kitchen  table  standpoint, 
and  with  men  on  the  common  level  of  the 
work  bench.  In  his  other  recent  novel  (3) 
he  takes  up  the  servant  girl  problem. 
The  heroine  is  an  educated,  high-minded 
young  woman  who  becomes  a  "  hired 
girl  "  not  only  on  account  of  poverty,  but 
for  conscience  sake ;  and,  besides  dealing 
thoughtfully  if  not  practically  with  the 
question  of  social  economics  involved,  he 
has  a  realistic  way  of  tying  white  aprons 
on  his  maids  and  bringing  out  the  virtu- 
ous dimples  in  their  elbows  that  is  attract- 
ive to  people  who  cultivate  the  objec- 
tive point  of  view. 

In  this  story  (4),  told  with  the  quaint 
garrulity  of  a  pious  old  woman,  the  au- 
thor touches  a  deep  note  and  holds  it 
down  softly  to  the  end  with  the  old  lady's 
clumsy  thumb.  The  idea  is  that  God  is 
not  bound  to  any  one  mode  of  revelation ; 
nor  circumscribed  in  his  power  to  re- 
veal himself  by  an  intelligence  however 
limited.  A  little  dumb,  stupid  Albino 
boy,  who  has  long  heard  with  indifference 
the  New  Testament  stories,  suddenly 
catches  at  the  significance  of  Christ  from 
seeing  upon  the  mountains  the  white 
lines  of  a  snow  cross.  The  impression  is 
partial,  such  as  a  limited  intelligence 
would  have,  one  gleaming  white  thought 
of  personal  sacrifice ;  but  it  transfigures 
him  into  something  feebly  angelic.  As 
if  a  clod  with  a  daisy  blooming  above  it 
should  call  out :  "  God  speaks  to  me  also ; 
behold  the  flower  upon  my  breast."  The 
author  works  out  her  notion  with  a  pas- 
sionate tenderness  that  wins  her  reader's 
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sympathy  whether  she  stretches  his  the- 
ology or  not. 

The  author  has  not  chosen  the  charac- 
ters for  his  story  (5)  from  among  his 
own  people,  which  fact  may  in  part  ac- 
count for  their  lack  of  originality.  The 
women  are  all  hysterically  good,  and  the 
men  are  so  far  gone  in  virtue  and  prim- 
ness that  they  swear  in  little  dashes.  Mr. 
Dunbar  has  caught  from  the  old  ro- 
mancers a  quaintness  of  expression  that 
fits  well  over  such  types;  and  he  puts  in 
now  and  then  the  rather  keen  edge  of 
his  wit  for  good  measure.  An  innocent 
tale,  but  not  very  promising  from  the  lit- 
erary point  of  view. 

A  brave  little  seaport  yarn  (6),  cleverly 
told,  and  with  a  woman's  lively  sympathy 
for  all  prodigals  who  are  men.  The  story 
closes  with  the  big,  young  English  sinner 
safely  intrenched  between  the  gospel 
texts  of  an  American  maiden  lady's  af- 
fections, which  is  something  like  leav- 
ing a  giant  to  make  himself  at  home  in  a 
Japanese  paper  house.  The  author  has 
made  her  own  illustrations,  and  they  are 
better  than  the  tale  deserves. 

Life  of  John  A.   Broadus  * 

This  laborious  and  admirable  piece  of 
work  is  mainly  set  forth  in  the  letters 
of  Dr.  Broadus  and  his  friends,  and 
therefore  possesses  a  degree  of  vividness, 
directness  and  verity  which  could  have 
been  imparted  by  no  other  process.  The 
author  deserves  warm  thanks  for  the 
conception  and  execution  of  his  task. 
One  has  a  comforting  sense  of  contact 
with  original  sources  that  is  likewise 
.very  entertaining;  his  work  may  be  con- 
fidently commended  to  all  lovers  of  a 
real  book.  The  Broadus  correspondence, 
if  one  may  judge  from  the  selections  here 
exhibited,  is  of  much  historical  and  lit- 
erary value;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  be  kept  together  and  transmitted 
to  posterity.  Most  of  the  parties  whose 
names  occur  in  it  have  already  passed 
away,  and  before  many  years  it  can  be 
opened  with  entire  propriety  to  the  in- 
spection of  students.  Meanwhile  they 
can  get  on  very  well  with  the  selections 

♦Life  and  Letters  of  John  Albert  Broadus.  By 
Archibald  Thomas  Robertson^  Professor  0/ the  Interpreta- 
tion 0/ the  New  Testa  me  fit  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Philadelphia  :  American  Baptist  Pub- 
lication Society. 


which  have  been  made  with  excellent 
taste  and  judgment  by  Professor  Robert- 
son. 

The  Broaduses  are  a  famous  family, 
Rev.  Andrew  Broadus,  D.D.,  1770- 1848, 
being  perhaps  its  most  distinguished  rep- 
resentative before  Dr.  John  A.  Broadus. 
He  was  known  as  Andrew  Broadus,  of 
the  County  of  Caroline,  Virginia,  and  his 
eloquence  was  the  delight  of  Southern 
Baptists  throughout  his  generation.  He 
had  formed  a  close  friendship  for  young 
Henry  Clay  when  he  was  struggling  to 
get  forward  in  his  early  years  in  Vir- 
ginia and  the  connection  was  retained 
throughout  life.  Mr.  Clay  was  a  strong 
admirer  of  his  genius  and  his  character, 
and  was  always  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
hear  him.  Substantially  the  same  quali- 
ties were  displayed  by  Andrew  Broadus 
as  by  his  youthful  and  still  more  famous 
cousin :  delicacy  of  touch  and  charm, 
paired  with  rugged  strength  and  with  a 
singular  faculty  to  impress  himself  upon 
the  thoughts  and  lives  of  men.  He  was 
always  a  leader  of  men  and  yet  he  never 
seemed  to  lead. 

All  things  considered,  John  A.  Broad- 
us is  the  foremost  figure  in  the  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  of  Baptist  life  and 
history.  The  elevation  and  sweetness  of 
his  character,  his  profound  and  accurate 
scholarship,  his  indescribable  charm  of 
expression,  his  broad  sympathies  and 
wide  reaching  influence  justly  entitle  him 
to  the  pre-eminence.  He  is  the  noblest 
ornament  of  the  denomination. 

As  long  as  his  memory  shall  endure 
among  men  Baptists  will  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  University  of  Virginia 
because  she  kindly  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  trained  and  kept  him  for  his  great 
mission  among  them.  With  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  he  shares  the  distinction  of  shedding 
the  brightest  luster  upon  the  great  insti- 
tution. He  abundantly  repaid  the  service 
which  his  alma  mater  had  conferred  upon 
him. 

Perhaps  no  other  Baptist  has  displayed 
as  high  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his 
denomination  of  Christians.  He  was  the 
darling  of  the  University ;  he  stood  in  the 
direct  line  of  promotion;  the  future 
seemed  assured,  yet  he  had  given  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  Baptist  ministry 
and  would  not  be  turned  aside.  In  185 1 
he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist 
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church  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  at  a  salary  his  finest  gift?     I  often  said  to  myself 

of  live  hundred  dollars  a  year.  that  if  he  had  wooed  the  muse  with  the 

Tho  he  might  have  been  one  of  the  same  industry  and  energy  as  he  pursued 
foremost  dons  of  the  University  faculty,  exigetical  theology  a  great  light   would 
he  turned  aside  again  in  1859  t0  accept  have  dawned  in  literature, 
a  professorship  in  the  Southern  Baptist  The  work  of  Professor  Robertson  is  a 
Theological  Seminary,  which  was  then  memorable  performance  in  the  field  of 
being  organized  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  and  biography.     It  will  be  an  authority  in 
which  had  a  checkered  and  uncertain  fu-  Baptist  history.     He  is  to  be  congratu- 
ture  before  it.     He  was  sometimes  re-  lated  that  he  has  thus  nobly  linked  his 
duced  to  dire  straits  in  this  new  position,  name  with  the  greatest  among  the  Bap- 
but  held  it  unrelentingly  till  the  close  of  tists.                William  H.  Whitsitt. 
life  and  was  at  last  enabled  to  rejoice  in  ^ 
the  assured  success  of  the  enterprise.  Un- 
der the  conditions  that  surrounded  him  Political   Parties   in   the   United 
there  were  many  chances  to  one  against  States,     1 846-1 861.     By    Jesse    Macy, 
his  choosing  the  career  that  he  did,  and  A.M.,  LL.D.     Citizens'  Library,  edited 
also  against  his  maintaining  that  career  by  Professor  Richard   T.  Ely.      (New 
to  the  end.     The  fact  that  he  chose  it  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25.) 
and  maintained  it  indicates  a  noteworthy  This  is  a  study  of  the  American  party 
degree  of  devotion  to  Baptist  interests.  system,  rather  than  a  sequential  narrative 

There  were  some  .  triking  contrasts  in  of  the  political  events  of  the  period 
his  composition.  In  the  gigantic  con-  named.  Introductory  chapters  treat  of 
flict  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  the  origin  and  development  of  the  mod- 
States  he  loyally  6tood  with  his  people  ern  political  party  in  England  and  Amer- 
and  was  a  source  of  pride  and  joy  to  ica,  the  growth  of  the  spoils  system,  and 
them.  But  as  soon  as  the  struggle  was  other  matters  cognate  to  the  general  sub- 
ended  and  the  armies  had  been  dis-  ject  of  the  book.  It  is  an  excellent  work, 
charged  he  was  everywhere  recognized  well  stored  with  learning.  It  reveals, 
as  the  friend  and  promoter  of  conciliation  moreover,  a  clear  reasonableness  in  his- 
and  fellowship.  On  numberless  occa-  toric  interpretation.  The  old  facts  are 
sions  he  was  called  to  express  himself  on  brought  forth  and  shown  in  new  lights, 
both  sides  of  the  line  and  yet  there  was  but  there  is  no  attempt  to  produce  star- 
never  a  word  that  excited  criticism  on  tling  generalizations,  so  much  the  vogue 
either  side  of  the  line.  His  sentiments  of  a  certain  school  of  writers  on  history, 
were  received  with  appreciation  and  grat-  The  author's  protest  against  the  material- 
itude  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  And  istic  and  fatalistic  conception  of  history, 
yet  he  was  no  trimmer.  There  was  never  as  instanced  in  the  current  dogma  that 
a  more  genuine  character.  Whether  he  the  Civil  War  was  inevitable,  is  a  clear 
was  in  the  South  or  in  the  North  his  ut-  and  well  handled  bit  of  argument.  Had 
terances  were  always  true  and  worthy.  not  the  Whigs,  he  maintains,  signed  their 

In  his  course  at  the  University  of  Vir-  own  death  warrant  by  passing  the  com- 
ginia  he  was  most  successful  in  Greek,  promise  measures  of  the  early  fifties,  the 
Latin,  mathematics  and  metaphysics,  and  Kansas-Nebraska  troubles  would  have 
yet  before  all  and  above  all  he  was  an  been  averted,  slavery  would  have  been 
orator  of  the  new  type  represented  by  arrested  from  further  progress  to  the 
Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Lincoln.  His  pur-  North,  and  would  ultimately  have  died 
pose  in  his  studies  was  to  lay  a  solid  out  in  the  South.  It  is  an  argument  that 
foundation  for  future  work.  He  was  has  been  made  before,  but  one  to  which 
ever  on  his  guard  against  shallowness ;  fresh  interest  is  given  by  the  able  man- 
he  abhorred  the  fatal  facility  of  utter-  ner  of  its  treatment  in  this  work, 
ance.  The  International  Geography.    By 

Homiletics  was  his  principal  depart-  Seventy  Authors.    Edited  by  Hugh  Rob- 

ment  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  ert  Will,  D.S.C.     8vo,  pp.  xx,  1,088.   (D. 

yet  he  earned  as  many  laurels  in  the  field  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.     $3.50.)     It 

of  New  Testament  interpretation.     After  will  be  readily  seen  by  the  title  and  by 

all,  may  it  not  be  true  that  poetry  was  the  number  of  authors  and  the  size  of  the 
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book  that  this  is  not  a  school  text-book. 
It  is  rather  a  handbook,  a  condensed  en- 
cyclopedia of  geographic  knowledge. 
The  editing  is  English,  but  the  longest 
chapter,  and  the  most  instructive,  is  that 
devoted  to  the  United  States;  and  it  is 
by  Prof.  W.  M.  Davis,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Between  the  seventy  authors 
are  distributed  the  more  than  seventy 
countries  of  the  world,  but  it  is  intended 
that  each  should  be  the  best  authority  on 
his  subject.  Under  each  head  are  con- 
sidered the  geognosy,  ethnology,  busi- 
ness, political  divisions  and  statistics.  Of 
course,  where  there  are  so  many  authors 
there  is  much  difference  in  the  fullness 
with  which  the  countries  are  treated. 
There  are  a  multitude  of  small  maps  and 
charts  in  the  volume,  inserted  in  the  text ; 
but  we  think  more  would  have  been  very 
useful.  Then  there  is  no  map  of  Mexico, 
as  a  whole,  nor  of  many  of  the  South 
American  countries.  The  general  treat- 
ment is  admirable,  in  the  way  of  con- 
tinuous descriptive  text,  and  giving  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  national  features 
which  distinguish  countries,  the  methods 
being  those  of  modern  geographical 
study. 

A  Dictionary  of  Architecture  and 
Building.  Biographical,  Historical  and 
Descriptive.  By  Russell  Sturgis,  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  and  many  architects,  painters,  en- 
gineers and  other  expert  writers,  Amer- 
ican and  foreign.  In  three  volumes. 
Vol.  I.  A — E.  Large  8vo,  pp.  ix,  942. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 
Sold  only  by  subscription.  The  Macmil- 
lan Company  is  doing  a  noble  work  in 
the  series  of  encyclopedias  which  it  is 
publishing.  There  was  great  need  of  a 
dictionary  of  architecture,  as  there  was 
really  none  to  be  had  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  work  has  been  fully  and  ad- 
mirably done  in  a  series  of  long  and 
short  articles,  arranged  alphabetically, 
with  many  cross-references.  A  most  val- 
uable feature  is  the  multitude  of  illustra- 
tions to  be  found  on  almost  every  page. 
This  is  not  a  series  of  separate  papers, 
but  a  real  dictionary,  with  a  multitude  of 
terms,  geographical  and  local  styles  of 
architecture,  famous  buildings,  etc. 
Thus  under  "  Belgium  "  are  given  de- 
scriptions and  pictures  of  its  most  noted 
structures,  and  under  "  Belfry  "  we  find 
described  and   figured  notable  belfries. 


Such  a  work  is  indispensable  to  the  archi- 
tect and  useful  for  anybody. 

Addresses  on  Foreign  Missions.  De- 
livered Before  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
By  Richard  S.  Storrs,  D.D.,LL.D., Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  1887- 1897.  8vo,  pp. 
187.  (Congregational  House,  Boston.) 
It  is  well  that  Dr.  Storrs's  annual  ad- 
dresses as  president  of  the  American 
Board  should  be  here  collected.  They 
were  listened  to  with  the  utmost  interest 
and  they  supply  the  argument  and  the 
impulse  for  missionary  work. 

The  Chinaman  As  We  See  Him, 
and  Fifty  Years  of  Work  For  Him. 
By  Rev.  Ira  Condit,  D.D.  (New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  $1.50.) 
Dr.  Condit  is  a  missionary,  who  has  la- 
bored in  the  Canton  district  of  China  and 
in  Chinatown,  San  Francisco,  for  many 
years.  His  work  is  a  labor  of  love  and 
has  been  singularly  successful.  He 
knows  the  weak  and  evil  sides  of  the 
Mongolian  character  and  also  its  virtues 
and  strong  points.  In  his  little  volume 
he  gives  a  capital  account  of  the  China- 
man of  the  new  world  and  of  the  evan- 
gelization which  is  being  carried  on  upon 
the  Pacific  Slope.  When  so  many  critics 
and  when  even  the  German  Emperor  see 
nothing  in  a  great  nation  but  a  mass  of 
wild  animals  to  be  slaughtered  it  is  a 
royal  relief  to  peruse  a  work  which  shows 
an  entirely  different  picture.  The  story 
is  well  told  and  attractively  illustrated. 

The  Early  Poems  of  Alfred  Lord 
Tennyson.  Edited  with  a  Critical  In- 
troduction, Commentaries  and  Notes,  to- 
gether with  the  Various  Readings,  a 
Transcript  of  the  Poems  Temporarily 
and  Finally  Suppressed,  and  a  Bibliog- 
raphy. By  lohn  C  hurt  on  Collins.  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.75.) 
The  student  of  English  literature  who 
wishes  to  go  through  the  earlier  works 
of  Lord  Tennyson  under  the  direction  of 
a  competent,  painstaking  and  patient 
critic  may  choose  this  volume  with  con- 
fidence. It  is  issued  in  Putnam's  "  Li- 
brary of  Standard  Literature,"  and  it 
strikes  us,  from  the  necessarily  hasty  ex- 
amination that  we  have  been  able  to  give 
it,  as  a  thorough  study  in  which  the  au- 
thor has  analvzed  his  subject  with  admi- 
rable thoroughness.  The  Critical  Intro- 
duction is  a  crisp  piece  of  appreciation, 
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the  Commentaries  and  Notes  are  schol- 
arly and  full.  All  the  various  readings 
of  certain  pieces,  a  transcript  of  sup- 
pressed or  greatly  modified  poems  and 
a  good  bibliography  complete  a  most  ac- 
ceptable piece  of  work.  The  absence  of 
an  index  is  the  only  large  defect. 

The  Bread  Line.  A  Story  of  a  Paper. 
By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine.  (New  York: 
The  Century  Company.  $1.25.)  Bright, 
breezy,  cheering  in  its  temper  and  style, 
The  Bread  Line  gives  one  the  impression 
of  having  been  written  from  experience 
and  observation.  It  is  like  a  careful 
literary  expansion  of  brief  notes,  sketches 
and  memories  of  a  charmingly  trouble- 
some nook  of  Bohemia.  The  story  tells 
the  experiences  and  adventures  of  two 
writers  and  two  artists  who  attempt  to 
float  a  weekly  paper  in  New  York  with- 
out capital.  Charming  humor,  sprightly 
conversations,  the  amusing  shifts  of  the 
half  starving  adventurers  and  a  pleasing 
love  experience  combine  to  make  the  lit- 
tle book  most  acceptably  stimulating. 
Of  course,  we  have  here  but  the  irides- 
cent froth  of  art;  but,  like  the  dew  on 
spring  grass,  it  exhales  a  freshening  in- 
fluence. Such  a  book  fills  a  distinct 
place  in  the  wholesomest  and  best  liter- 
ature. 

The  Salt-Box  House.  Eighteenth 
Century  Life  in  a  New  England  Hill 
Town.  By  Jane  de  Forest  Shelton. 
(New  York:  The  Baker  Taylor  Com- 
pany. $1.25.)  With  considerable  sim- 
plicity and  realism  the  author  of  The 
Salt-Box  House  gives  us  a  picture  of  cer- 
tain phases  of  rural  life  in  New  England 
a  century  and  more  ago.  The  story,  if 
we  may  give  it  that  name,  makes  no  par- 
ticular dramatic  impression  beyond  that 
of  quaint  truthfulness  to  a  life  not  very 
picturesque  and  certainly  not  romantic 
in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word; 
but  the  homely  scenes,  the  curious  par- 
ticulars of  domestic  life  and  local  custom 
and  the  sketches  of  character  and  tem- 
per are  very  good,  and  furnish  quite  an 
agreeable  change  from  the  prevailing 
tone  of  popular  romance,  of  which  it  is 
the  pleasant  opposite. 

In  Nature's  Realm.  By  Charles 
Conrad  Abbott.  (Trenton,  New  Jersey : 
Albert  Brandt.)  Here  is  a  book  good  to 
look  at  and  charming  to  read.     Dr.  Ab- 


bott belongs  to  the  gifted  few  who  know 
how  to  wander  in  Nature's  Realm  with- 
out trespassing,  and  yet  come  forth 
loaded  down  with  an  almost  infinite  va- 
riety of  those  treasures  which  Nature  is 
supposed  to  prize  and  keep  for  her  own 
delectation.  The  chapters  he  gives  us 
in  this  handsome  volume  are  chatty  and 
breezy  accounts  of  what  goes  on  through- 
out the  year  in  the  woods,  fields  and 
streams.  Mr.  Oliver  Kemp  adds  ninety 
drawings  to  the  text,  all  of  them  sketches 
true  to  the  life  of  our  birds,  animals,  rep- 
tiles and  insects. 

Mooswa,  and  Others  of  the 
Boundaries.  By  W.  A.  Fraser.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.00.) 
Since  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  made  a  hit 
with  his  famous  "  Jungle  Books,"  we 
have  had  an  increasing  flood  of  animal 
stories  and  animal  dramas  written  by  au- 
thors of  every  grade.  Mr.  Fraser  has 
made  a  very  pleasing  book  of  this  kind, 
and  the  publishers  and  artists  have  added 
many  attractions  in  the  way  of  illustra- 
tions and  other  details  of  make-up. 
Wild  animals  of  the  Canadian  boundary 
line  are  the  dramatis  personce,  and  they 
play  their  parts  well  in  many  a  wildwood 
scene.  Young  people  who  have  not  al- 
ready got  enough  of  animal  talk  and  do- 
ings will  seize  upon  Mr.  Fraser's  book 
with  eagerness,  and  they  will  find  it  de- 
lightful. 

Paris  of  To-Day.  By  Richard  White- 
ing.  (New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany. $5.00.)  The  author  of  "  No.  5 
John  Street "  has  written  and  Mr.  Andre 
Castaigne  has  illustrated  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  effective  books  we  have  yet 
seen  on  Paris  during  the  exposition,  and 
as  it  lies  before  us  we  feel  the  uselessness 
of  trying  to  describe  it.  Mr.  Whiteing 
is  a  quick  and  accurate  observer,  his  style 
is  fresh  and  brilliant,  his  humor  charm- 
ing. What  he  describes  is  always  worth 
while,  and  his  treatment  does  not  hint  of 
mere  guide-book  selection.  It  is  almost 
like  a  visit  to  Paris,  with  leisurely  wan- 
derings and  observation,  to  read  these 
light  and  authentic  sketches.  Mr.  Cas- 
taigne's  numerous  illustrations,  like  all 
of  his  work,  are  notably  fine.  Indeed  the 
book  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  at- 
tractions of  the  holiday  book-stalls,  and 
will  doubtless  be  a  favorite  gift  of  the 
joyous  season. 
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EDITORIALS. 


The  Sepulcher. 

On  Friday  our  Lord  entered  the  sep- 
ulcher. On  Sunday  he  left  it.  Between 
the  two  days  intervened  one  long,  hope- 
less Sabbath  Day.  Did  the  disciples  go 
into  the  temple  that  day?  Did  they 
meet  in  some  upper  chamber  to  pray? 
They  hardly  had  heart  for  prayer.  Their 
faith  had  suffered  shipwreck.  The  day 
when  their  Lord  was  in  the  power  of  the 
grave  was  all  gloom.  It  was  a  day  not 
to  be  recorded ;  a  day  to  blot  out  of  the 
calendar  of  history.  So  not  one  of  the 
four  evangelists  tells  us  anything  of  that 
ever  to  be  forgotten  day. 

Through  death  into  the  tomb — that  is 
the  record  of  what  we  call  Good  Friday. 
But  there  was  no  hope  in  that  day  for  the 
disciples.  It  was  the  overthrow  of  hope, 
the  record  of  utter,  final  defeat.  Satan 
had  conquered.  Nay,  was  this  Jesus 
what  we  thought  him?  We  had  hoped 
he  would  redeem  Israel ;  have  we  been 
silly  enthusiasts,  the  dupes  of  a  mistaken 
teacher?  There  is  no  hope;  for  he  is 
dead,  dead ! 

Out  of  the  tomb  into  life  and  triumph 
— that  is  the  story  of  what  we  call  Easter 
Sunday.  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  He  is 
arisen !  He  has  triumphed  gloriously ! 
Even  death  and  the  grave  cannot  hold 
him!  Every  hope  is  justified  and  every 
enemy  confounded ! 

Ah !  that  was  a  glad  day,  worthy  to  be 
the  first  of  a  line  of  new  Sabbaths.  The 
story  of  that  day  is  told  with  triumph. 
All  the  four  evangelists  tell  it.  The  Book 
of  Acts  tells  it  again,  and  every  epistle 
repeats  it.  Now  every  Sunday  com- 
memorates it,  but  chiefly  this  Sunday 
which  we  honor  with  music  and  flowers. 

So  near  stand  grief  and  joy,  despair 
and  triumph.  Between  them  lies  the  sep- 
ulcher. On  the  earthward  side  of  the 
sepulcher  is  death.  What  has  the  world 
to  give  but  death!  Only  a  few  years,  a 
generation  of  longing  and  effort,  and 
then  the  end,  the  hopeless  end  of  death. 
But  on  the  heavenly  side  is  life.  Our 
friends  are  not  in  the  grave;  they  are 
passed  beyond  it ;  they  have  entered  into 


the  only  true  life.  Christ  was  the  first- 
fruits,  and  after  him  came  the  harvest. 
On  Easter  Sunday  the  Lord  rose,  and 
doubt  all  fled.  Now  life  and  immortal- 
ity are  brought  to  light.  Now  we  know 
in  whom  we  have  believed. 

General  Funston. 

"  General  "  he  is  now,  in  the  regular 
army,  by  the  commission  of  President 
McKinley,  and  well  has  he  deserved  the 
honor.  The  capture  of  Aguinaldo  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  daring  acts 
in  the  history  of  war,  such  as  would  hard- 
ly be  regarded  by  a  novelist  as  a  credible 
invention.  The  courage  of  it  was  superb  ; 
for  General  Funston  and  his  few  Ameri- 
can companions  put  themselves  absolute- 
ly into  the  power  of  their  Filipino  and 
Macabebe  followers,  and  might  easily 
have  been  made  actual  prisoners  and  de- 
livered up  to  be  shot  as  spies. 

The  success  of  the  scheme  proves  the 
confidence  which  the  Americans  can  put 
in  the  fidelity  of  natives,  and  also  the  con- 
fidence which  the  natives  put  in  the 
Americans.  Those  people  do  not  all  hate 
the  Americans ;  they  are  ready  to  aid 
them,  even  to  the  extent  of  capturing  the 
Filipino  President  and  Dictator.  Amaz- 
ing progress  has  been  made  since  the 
last  Presidential  election  in  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  islands,  and  it  is  now  clear  that 
no  considerable  element  among  the  peo- 
ple believe  that  the  insurrectionists' 
cause  has  any  chance  of  success;  nor  do 
they  desire  it  to  succeed,  for  they 
have  now  learned  that  the  Americans 
mean  to  give  them  a  just  and  free  gov- 
ernment. 

The  effect  of  the  capture  of  Aguinaldo 
appears  in  a  somewhat  more  rapid  reduc- 
tion of  hostilities.  The  effect  is  more 
moral  than  military,  and  quite  as  much 
here  as  there.  Indeed,  the  bitterest  de- 
nouncers of  the  Philippine  war,  at  least 
all  those  with  any  show  of  intelligence, 
now  acknowledge  that  the  end  is  ap- 
proaching, that  the  Government  is  now 
attempting  to  establish,  through  the  Taft 
Commission,  a  wise  and  proper  rule ;  and 
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they  take  great  credit  to  themselves  for 
the  influence  of  their  loud  declamations 
in  behalf  of  the  obligations  of  justice. 
We  think  their  influence  has  been  much 
less  than  they  imagine,  and  that  there 
never  was  the  least  danger  that  we  should 
exploit  the  Philippines  for  our  own  ad- 
vantage with  no  regard  to  the  people. 

One  point  further  needs  a  word  of  con- 
sideration :  Did  General  Funston  do 
right?  Was  he  justified  in  deceiving 
Aguinaldo  and  capturing  him  by  this  de- 
ception? We  see  it  asked  whether  we 
are  not  humiliated  by  Aguinaldo's  orders 
that  the  American  prisoners  be  treated 
humanely,  when  they  were  on  their  way 
to  capture  him  by  lies.  The  answer  is 
simply  the  answer  of  war.  It  is  wrong 
to  lie,  and  wrong  to  steal,  and  wrong  to 
kill.  But  in  war  men  must  lie  and  steal 
and  kill.  Then  is  war  wrong?  Certain- 
ly, wrong  for  somebody,  for  the  party 
that  is  in  the  wrong,  and  whose  act  in- 
volves both  parties  in  all  these  wrong 
acts.  War  is  an  accursed  thing ;  "  war  is 
Hell;"  but  all  is  fair  in  war  and  Hell. 
There  was  no  violation  of  the  laws  of  war 
in  General  Funston's  conduct.  If 
Aguinaldo  would  have  the  American 
captives  treated  humanely,  so  we  will 
treat  him  humanely ;  and  we  trust  he  will 
be  a  considerable  factor  in  restoring  con- 
ditions of  peace.  Then  we  may  make  him 
ruler  of  a  province,  as  President  Schur- 
man  suggests. 

Not  by  Violence. 

A  letter  was  received  in  this  city  a 
few  days  ago  from  a  clergyman,  recently 
a  student  at  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary and  at  Columbia  University,  and 
now  the  pastor  of  a  small  church  in  a  far 
Southern  State,  which  referred  to  the 
lynching  of  a  negro  who  had  committed 
"  the  usual  crime."  Three  facts  were 
mentioned  in  that  letter  which,  we  be- 
lieve, throw  much  light  upon  the  terrible 
problem  of  this  disheartening  recrudes- 
cence of  savagery. 

The  first  was  the  narrow  escape  of  the 
clergyman  himself  from  violence  at  the 
hands  of  the  mob  because,  while  fully 
convinced  of  the  negro's  guilt  (which,  in 
this  instance,  tho  not  established  before 
a  jury,  was  unquestionable),  the  clergy- 
man pleaded  with  the  mob  leaders  to 
leave  the  entire  case  to  the  regular  course 


of  legal  justice.  They  would  not  listen, 
and  altho  they  were  men  who,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  professed  to  respect 
religion  and  to  defer  to  the  moral  judg- 
ment of  the  Christian  minister,  they  act- 
ed under  the  sway  of  the  hypnotizing 
thirst  for  blood  as  an  insensate  collective 
monster :  deaf  to  all  appeals,  they  burned 
the  black  wretch  at  the  stake.  To  the 
mind  of  one  observer  at  least — and  we 
know  him  to  be  a  man  who  has  had  ex- 
ceptionally good  scientific  training  in 
these  matters — the  view  of  investigators 
like  Le  Bon  and  Boris  Sidis,  that  the 
mob  is  for  the  moment  an  absolutely  au- 
tomatic mass,  as  devoid  of  rational  free 
will  as  the  lightning  or  the  tornado,  was 
fully  confirmed.  It  is  certain  that  great 
masses  of  the  American  people  are  to-day 
in  a  psychological  condition  which  ren- 
ders these  frightful  outbursts  probable ; 
exactly  as  the  coincidence  of  great  hu- 
midity with  rapid  thermal  and  electrical 
changes  in  the  atmosphere  renders  prob- 
able the  rotating  wind  or  the  explosive 
storm.  To  study  these  psychological 
conditions  and  discover  how,  by  a  ration- 
alizing and  calming  educational  disci- 
pline, to  prevent  them,  is  one  of  the  su- 
preme duties  of  all  thoughtful  Ameri- 
can citizens  at  the  present  moment. 

The  second  fact  mentioned  was  that 
the  condition  of  lawlessness  which  is  al- 
leged as  the  excuse  for  lynching  is  in 
reality  a  far  more  dreadful  one  than 
Northern  people  realize.  Within  three 
months,  this  clergyman  says,  two  highly 
respectable  and  much  esteemed  women  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  his 
church  have  been  ravished  and  murdered 
by  negroes,  and  so  great  is  the  alarm 
that  now  no  reputable  farmer's  wife  in 
the  vicinity  thinks  of  remaining  at  home 
while  her  "  men  folks  "  are  at  work  in 
the  field.  In  all  weathers  the  terrorized 
women  follow  their  husbands  to  the 
scene  of  their  work,  to  be  near  them  for 
protection.  It  is  plain  that  repeated 
lynchings  have  had  no  effect  whatever  in 
diminishing  the  number  of  atrocious  as- 
saults by  negroes  upon  white  women.  All 
the  best  observers  concur  with  the  in- 
formant whom  we  are  now  quoting,  that 
this  shocking  crime  is  steadily  on  the 
increase. 

The  third  fact  reported  was  that  since 
the  lynching  three  of  six  men  who  took 
the  negro  from  the  officers  have  suffered 
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serious  trouble.     One  has  lost  his  store 
by  fire.     A  second  has  seen  his  house 
shot  into  by  unknown  parties  ;  and  a  third 
has  lost  a  three-years-old  child  by  acci- 
dental shooting.     That  two,  at  least,  of 
these  events  were  immediately  connected 
with  the  general  lawlessness  and  violence 
of  the  vicinity  is  not  doubted,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance   is    fairly    representative  of 
what  is  happening  elsewhere.  It  is  known 
that  among  the  negroes  a  policy  of  re- 
lentless following  and  terrorizing  of  men 
who  have  been   prominently   connected 
with  lynching  affairs  is  being  openly  ad- 
vocated, and,  in  some  instances,  put  into 
operation.    Unhappily,  this  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  lynching  evil  is  also  openly 
advocated  by  certain  sympathizers  at  the 
North,  who  insist  that  nothing  short  of 
such     relentless     vengeance    will    bring 
Southern  whites  to  their  senses.    Within 
a  week  we  have  heard  one  of  the  ablest 
literary  men  of  this  city  advance  this  ar- 
gument in  all  seriousness  and  with  no 
little  feeling. 

Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  certain  in 
this  whole  wretched  business,  it  is  that 
violence  and  the  advocacy  of  violence  can 
only  increase  the  present  evil.  It  is  an  evil 
the  very  nature  of  which  lies  in  the  su- 
premacy of  unbridled  feeling  over  intel- 
lect ;  of  passion  over  deliberation.  Every 
fresh  act  of  violence,  every  argument  in 
justification  of  violence,  simply  piles  up 
the  emotional  tinder  ready  for  ignition  by 
the  smallest  spark.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  thoughtful  man,  at  any  sacrifice  of 
prejudice  or  of  hobby,  at  any  sacrifice 
even  of  personal  standing  among  his  ac- 
quaintances, to  take  the  cold-blooded  at- 
titude, and  quietly  insist  that  reason,  pa- 
tience, self-restraint,  shall  be  kept  at  the 
fore. 

We  have  no  wish  to  present  an  alarm- 
ist view  of  the  situation.  Alarm  is  itself 
a  condition  highly  favorable  to  mob  ac- 
tion. But  a  dispassionate  facing  of  the 
facts,  a  determination  to  see  the  situation 
exactly  as  it  is,  is  not  alarm.  Caution 
and  cool  courage  are  usually  found  to- 
gether, and  a  too  sensitive  fear  that 
something  unpleasant  will  be  discovered 
if  the  facts  are  all  looked  at  is  common- 
ly associated  with  the  temperament  that 
takes  fright  and  goes  into  fits  when  facts 
that  can  no  longer  be  concealed  are  at 
last  realized,  in  all  their  unbearable  ob 
trusiveness; 


The  strong,  cool  intellects  of  the  nation 
must  take  this  situation  in  hand.  They 
must  study  it  thoroughly,  and  devise 
means  to  bring  back  to  their  senses  the 
people  who  have  thoughtlessly  commit- 
ted themselves  to  the  advocacy  of  vio- 
lence or  of  lawlessness  in  any  form,  un- 
der any  pretext,  or  under  any  stress  of 
temptation. 


Mark  Twain  at  Bay. 

In  The  North  American  Review  Mark 
Twain  comes  to  his  own  defense  in  the 
case  of  his  attack  on  Dr.  Ament.  Now 
a  humorist  defending  himself  is  not  hu- 
morous. Humor  is  something  elusive. 
It  does  not  stand  up  to  be  examined. 
And  Mark  Twain's  attempt  to  defend 
himself  is  liable  to  the  comment  which  a 
certain  countryman  once  ventured  to 
pass.  He  had  bought  his  ticket  for  Mark 
Twain's  lecture,  but  by  blunder  got  in  to 
one  of  Joseph  Cook's,  and  when  after- 
ward asked  if  Mark  Twain  was  funny 
replied,  "  Ye-es ;  but  not  so  mighty 
funny."  Mark  Twain's  article  in  The 
North  American,  is  not  so  very  funny, 
and  it  certainly  is  not  strong. 

It  attempts  to  make  two  points.  The 
first  is,  that  Dr.  Ament  confesses  that  he 
not  only  collected  damages  for  the  prop- 
erty of  Chinese  Christians  destroyed,  but 
one-third  additional  thereto.  If  "  thirteen 
times,"  as  first  reported,  would  have  been 
a  great  robbery  and  extortion,  then  the 
"one-third  "  was  a  small  robbery  and  ex- 
tortion ;  for  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal  "  does 
not  allow  gradations  of  stealing. 

This  argument  has  absolutely  no  ap- 
plication. If  a  Chinaman  has  had  his 
house  burned  down  and  his  goods  plun- 
dered, therefore  he  has  the  right  to  go 
to  the  city  authorities,  and  take  Dr. 
Ament  with  him  as  his  advocate,  and  ask 
that  the  city  refund  the  value  of  the 
house  and  goods,  and  then  pay  some- 
thing extra  for  the  support  of  his  family 
while  he  is  getting  his  house  rebuilt.  Is 
that  extortion?  Yes,  if  the  amount  is 
thirteen  times  the  loss;  no,  if  it  is  only 
one-third  the  loss.  In  the  latter  case  the 
demand  is  an  extremely  reasonable  one. 
We  should  demand  much  more  in  this 
country.  We  should  demand  "  exem- 
plary "  damaged.  These  Chinese  Chris- 
tians who  have  asked  Dr.  Ameht's  aid 
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have  asked  no  exemplary  damages,  at 
least  have  not  got  them.  Cannot  Mark 
Twain  see  the  point  as  other  people? 
The  one-third  is  spent  to  pay  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  widows  and  orphans,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  it  will  not  begin  to  pay 
the  expense. 

Mark  Twain's  other  point  is  this :  that 
Dr.  Anient  requires  the  innocent  to  pay 
for  the  crime  of  the  guilty. 

Quite  true.  Is  that  anything  so  new 
or  strange?  We  knew  that  before  he 
told  us;  for  these  Chinese  Christians 
were  precisely  in  that  case  suffering  for 
the  crime  of  others.  Of  all  people  they 
were  least  to  blame,  and  therefore  should 
least  suffer.  But  would  Mark  Twain 
never  have  restitution  made  unless  by 
just  those  men  whose  hands  do  the  dam- 
age ?  Has  a  State,  a  city,  no  duty  to  pre- 
vent such  damage;  and  when  it  is  done 
by  the  connivance  or  neglect  of  the  pub- 
lic authorities,  must  the  public  authori- 
ties make  no  restitution,  just  because  they 
cannot  assess  it  on  the  offenders?  In  a 
Pittsburgh  riot,  must  not  the  innocent 
taxpayers  pay  the  damage  done  by  hood- 
lums ;  and  will  they  not  be  more  careful 
next  time  to  suppress  hoodlums?  The 
argument  is  too  weak  to  deceive  intelli- 
gent people.  Those  towns  which  har- 
bored the  Boxers  were  guilty.  Their 
rulers  were  guilty  for  not  suppressing 
the  mobs.  The  Chinese  whose  property 
was  destroyed  have  the  right  to  demand 
redress,  and  the  proper  persons  to  go  to 
are  the  constituted  authorities.  In  their 
own  way,  by  their  own  system  of  taxa- 
tion, and  a  fairly  decent  one,  these  pay- 
ments are  made ;  and  the  money  doubt- 
less, as  here,  comes  principally  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  richer  and  more  influential 
people,  who  ought  to  have  prevented  the 
riots.  The  reparation  is  righteous,  how- 
ever a  conscience  acerbated  by  Imperial- 
ism or  criticism  may  object. 

It  remains  for  us  to  raise  the  question 
whether  it  was  right — we  do  not  now  say 
prudent — for  Dr.  Ament,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  other  missionaries  and  of 
the  United  States  Minister  and  of  the 
Chinese  authorities,  to  act  for  these  dis- 
possessed and  suffering  Chinese  as  their 
attorney  and  friend.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  condemn  him.  We  believe  that  if 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  had  been  set  on 
by  a  Hartford  mob  and  beaten  and  his 
house  burned  down,  and  the  Mayor  and 


police  had  done  nothing  to  protect  him, 
Mark  Twain  would  have  been  one  of  the 
first  to  back  his  neighbor  in  the  local 
courts  and  ask  good,  round,  exemplary 
damages.  But  Warner  and  Twain  are 
distinguished  men,  and  those  are  obscure 
Chinese?  Yes;  but  yellow  men  have 
rights  also  and  may  be  allowed  friends. 

Jl 

Country  Boys  and  Girls. 

When  Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall  pro- 
pounded the  question  whether  country 
children  or  city  children  were  superior 
in  intelligence,  the  general  opinion  was 
that  the  city  developed  the  intellect  more 
rapidly,  and  best  adapted  it  to  bread 
winning.  His  investigations,  however, 
proved  that  in  86  per  cent,  of  questions 
the  country  bred  surpassed  those  reared 
with  town  advantages.  In  Boston, 
eighty  out  of  one  hundred  children  did 
not  know  what  a  bee  hive  was ;  78  were 
not  able  to  give  any  clear  idea  of  dew ; 
93  did  not  know  the  wheat  plant,  altho 
they  did  know  flour;  79  had  never  seen 
strawberries,  blackberries,  raspberries, 
beans,  or  oats  growing — or  did  not  know 
if  they  had ;  80  did  not  know  the  location 
of  their  hearts  or  lungs ;  40  had  no  idea 
of  a  pond  or  lake ;  64  did  not  know  what 
a  plow  was  or  a  spade ;  93  could  not  tell 
the  origin  of  leather  or  of  cotton ;  and  80 
did  not  know  that  butter  came  from  milk. 
A  lady,  who  was  somewhat  skeptical  of 
these  conclusions,  took  a  child  four  years 
old  and  another  twelve  years  old  to  a 
farm.  The  twelve  year  old  for  the  first 
time  learned  where  eggs,  berries  and 
milk  come  from.  A  closer  investigation 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  to  bring  up 
children  inside  city  walls  involves  them 
in  a  sort  of  ignorance,  that  cannot  be 
compensated  for  by  a  very  large  amount 
of  information  that  pertains  to  the  store 
and  the  street.  It  is  plain  enough  that 
neither  of  these  investigations  must  be 
understood  as  proving  anything  more 
than  that  the  country  child  is  brought 
into  a  healthy  "understanding  with  na- 
ture ;  and  that  his  capacity  for  learning 
the  world  about  him  is  sharpened.  The 
city  child,  on  the  contrary,  takes  things  as 
they  are,  and  is  satisfied  that  they  are. 
An  able  educator,  from  similar  facts, 
argues : 

"  If  I  could  control  the  education  of  all  the 
young  folk  in  America,  I  would  send  the  city- 
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born  child  a  part  of  the  time  to  the  country 
school,  and  the  country-born  for  a  part  of  their 
education  to  city  schools.  But  in  like  manner 
]  would  send  those  whose  homes  are  on  the 
prairie  to  study  among  the  hills,  and  those  in 
the  East  to  spend  a  few  years  in  the  West. 
Washington  said  that  our  youth  must  not  be 
allowed  to  grow  up  with  local  views  and  senti- 
ment. We  must  nationalize  education.  I 
should  not  look  so  much  to  the  quantity  of 
learning  as  its  tendency  to  widen  mental  vision 
and  quicken  inquiry." 

There  is  no  question  but  that  country  life, 
and  that  form  of  country  life  which  ought 
to  surround  our  school  buildings,  is  in  it- 
self a  great  quickener  to  thought. 

Here  are  two  letters;  one  from  a  city 
father  who  writes : 

You  will  remember  me  as  a  student;  you 
have  evolved  a  country  home,  and  I  think  are 
proving  that  one  can  carry  all  that  is  good  in 
the  town  into  the  country;  and  have  there 
what  cannot  be  had  in  the  crowded  town.  But 
for  my  part  I  am  still  girded  in  by  walls  of 
brick  and  of  stone.  I  am  a  bird  in  the  cage — 
can  sing  some  in  spite  of  my  prison — yet  when 
I  stop  long  enough  to  think  of  it,  prison  it  is. 
But  my  boy !  There  is  the  pinch !  I  wish  him 
to  see  the  world  from  a  different  angle.  I 
want  to  give  him  the  best  side  of  country  life ; 
the  glorious  hills;  the  brook;  the  birds;  the 
orchards — and  the  work.  That  is,  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  him  a  dead  plodder  in  either  city 
or  in  country.  The  man  with  the  hoe  and 
nothing  else  is  about  as  bad  as  the  man  with 
the  ledger  and  nothing  else.  Tell  me  what  can 
be  done  about  it.  I. am  quite  a  convert  to  your 
faith  that  a  country  home  is  going  to  become 
the  ideal  of  the  future — with  the  new  advan- 
tages that  electricity  is  giving  it.  Will  you 
take  my  boy  long  enough  to  teach  him  how  to 
see  the  world? 

The  writer  is  not  out  of  the  way  in  his  be- 
lief that  to  love  the  country,  to  know  the 
country,  and  even  fully  to  enjoy  it,  one 
must  not  be  educated  entirely  apart  from 
it.  Those  who  believe  themselves  to  be 
happy  in  their  summer  country  houses 
are  nevertheless  blind  to  half  that  is  about 
them.  Their  pleasure  is  largely  the  neg- 
ative delight  of  getting  rid  of  town  an- 
noyances. They  enjoy  themselves  very 
much  as  the  animals  do  that  are  let  out 
into  a  pasture. 

It  happens,  however,  that  most  coun- 
try schools  have  come  very  short  of  ed- 
ucating even  farm  children  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  comprehend  and  enjoy  the 
country.  The  farm  boy  has  been  taught 
little  or  nothing  about  the  land  and  the 
life  on  the  land ;  little  of  birds,  and  their 
uses ;  little  of  insects  and  how  to  control 
them ;  and  of  plants  and  how  to  make  the 
most  of  them.     In  other  words,  the  very 


knowledge  that  he  most  needs  to  attach 
him  to  the  country,  and  enable  him  to 
make  good  use  of  his  acres,  has  never 
been  imparted  to  him.  This  is  slowly  be- 
in^  remedied;  and  the  result  will  be  not 
only  less  slovenliness  in  cultivation,  with 
larger  crops ;  but  larger  and  broader  char- 
acter building.  In  other  words,  the  ele- 
ments for  making  manhood  and  woman- 
hood have  gone  to  waste  because  the 
young  folk  have  not  been  taught  how  to 
use  them  or  even  to  recognize  their  ex- 
istence.    Old  Humphrey  says : 

"  Ye  bug  that  hath  bitten  my  plum  hath  done 
more:  it  hath  stirred  me  from  sloth,  and  it 
hath  quickened  my  wits." 

Entomology  and  botany  and  geology 
when  they  are  rightly  studied  are  the 
sciences  of  quickening  wit. 

But  here  is  our  other  letter  : 

I  am  here  at  last  where  I  see  few  houses  and 
much  grass  and  trees.  Am  I  right  that  our 
first  duty  with  children  is  to  make  them  splen- 
did animals?  So  indeed  I  begin  to  think.  Cer- 
tainly God  made  their  animal  nature  as  the 
basis  of  the  intellectual  and  moral.  Can  we 
base  healthy  character  anywhere  else?  What 
a  stupendous  blunder  to  despise  the  body ! 
what  a  worse  blunder  to  suppose  that  to  be 
education  which,  at  five  years  of  age,  begins  to 
tug  at  the  nerves,  to  enfeeble  the  digestive 
organs,  to  flatten  the  chest,  to  emaciate  a  part 
of  the  muscular  system !  My  ambition  is  to 
move  along  the  lines  suggested  by  nature,  and 
build  wholesome,  enduring  children,  capable  of 
being  happy  and  doing  good.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose the  country  can  alone  accomplish  this; 
but  it  certainly  gives  advantages  that  may  be 
utilized. 

This  letter  suggests  the  other  chief  point 
about  country  education  for  children  that 
they  may  be  made  robust,  vigorous  and 
wholesome.  The  end  of  education  is  not 
intellectual  power  only;  but  a  nerve  and 
muscle  power  behind  the  will  to  sustain 
it  in  the  struggle  for  bread  and  righteous- 
ness. 

"  Our  Terms." 

And  why  should  we  talk  about  "  our 
terms  "  offered  to  Cuba?  Is  it  our  busi- 
ness to  impose  "  terms  "  on  Cuba  ?  Did 
we  not  declare  that  we  were  unselfish  in 
freeing  Cuba,  that  we  did  not  propose  to 
hold  the  island,  but  simply  to  liberate  it, 
and  let  it  govern  itself  in  its  own  sweet 
way,  just  as  soon  as  it  could  organize  a 
safe  and  stable  government?  Such  was 
our  pledge,  and  we  shall  be  forsworn  if 
we  break  it. 
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But  the  Senators  and  the  multitude  say  or  against  any  other  Power?  It  is  not 
that  our  "  terms  "  are  reasonable,  for  her  sake  that  we  ask  or,  rather,  de- 
Granted.  We  allow  that  we  have  asked  mand  these  three  coaling  stations ;  it  is 
nothing  unreasonable,  nothing  more  than  solely  for  our  own  convenience.  To 
Cuba  might  properly  grant,  perhaps  noth-  be  sure  coaling  stations  are  not  forts  ; 
ing  more  than  gratitude  for  our  great  they  do  not  require  a  regiment  of  sol- 
and  expensive  service  might  have  sug-  diers;  and  yet  the  possession  of  them 
gested.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  Cuba  might  give  us  a  great  hold  on  Cuba's  fu- 
might  gratefully  give  what  we  cannot  ture.  This  is  the  point  where  the  Cu- 
properly  demand  as  the  price  of  our  keep-  ban  Convention  sticks.  If  we  are  treating 
ing  our  promise  to  give  Cuba  her  inde-  Cuba  with  real  good  faith,  we  do  not  ab- 
pendence.  A  promise  should  be  kept  solutely  need  those  three  coaling  stations, 
without  price.  Cuba  is  not  very  far  from  Key  West.  To 

But  we  are  told,  once  more,  that  the  be  sure,  Cuba  might  gratefully,  or  gen- 
conditions  protecting  Cuba  from  foreign  erously,  let  us  have  these  coaling  sta- 
aggression  are  in  Cuba's  interest  and  tions ;  but  it  is  not  strange  that  she  is 
simply  formulate  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  a  bit  suspicious  of  our  good  faith.  She 
That  is  true  of  some  of  them,  and  to  these  has  heard  Senators  and  a  multitude  of 
we  make  no  special  objection.  They  sim-  others  declare  that  Cuba  must  become 
ply  recognize,  and  ask  Cuba  to  recognize,  American  territory ;  why  should  she  not 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  the  obligation  hesitate? 

of  the  United  States  to  guarantee  the  ter-  We  are  told  with  weary  reiteration  by 

ritory  of  Cuba  against  seizure  by  any  Eu-  the  advocates  of  our  terms    that  if  we 

ropean  Power.     But  the  Cuban  Constitu-  withdraw  from  Cuba  without  "  guaran- 

tional  Convention  makes  no  objection  to  tees  "  that  what  we  fought  for  will  not 

these  provisions.     To  be  sure,  it  is  of  no  be  recklessly  thrown  away,  if  we  are  not 

great  importance  to  ask  Cuba  to  accept  "  guaranteed  "  against  disorder  and  rev- 

the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  that  holds  not  olution,  we  must  impose  "  terms."     Al- 

by  her  consent,  but  by  our  will.  Peru  and  low  it ;  but  where  do  those  three  coaling 

Argentina  have  never  assented  to  the  doc-  stations  come  in  ?     Do  they  in  the  least 

trine,  but  we  should  enforce  it  in  their  guarantee     Cuba     against     revolution? 

protection  if  necessary.     But  these  pro-  They  are  not  supposed  to  be  our  military 

visions  Cuba  does  not  object  to,  because  stations,  simply  places  to  be  given  for  the 

they  rather  accentuate  than  infringe  the  convenience  of  our  navy, 

independent   self-government   which   we  We  hold  that  as  "  terms,"  conditions, 

have  promised  to  give  the  island.  on  which  we  will  keep  our  promise  to 

Similarly  we  do  not  find  fault  with  the  withdraw  our  troops  and  let  Cuba  be  in- 

provision  which  asks  Cuba  to  protect  her-  dependent,  the  three  coaling  stations  have 

self  and  protect  us  against  epidemics  of  no  place.     We  are  sorry  that  they  were 

yellow  fever.     That  is  a  matter  of  gen-  included.       It    would   have   been   much 

eral  sanitation.       It  has  nothing  to  do  more  decent  if  we  had  assured  ourselves 

with  national  rights.  It  does  not  diminish  that  the  Cuban  constitution  provided  for 

the  independence  of  Cuba ;  rather  it  aids  a  sound  and  staple  government,  and  had 

to  perpetuate  it.  Our  own  safety  requires  then   waited   until   after   we   had   with- 

us  to  ask  Cuba,  as  a  free  and  independent  drawn,  and  the  Cuban  independent  gov- 

nation,  to  establish  suitable  laws  of  quar-  ernment  had  been  established,  before  we 

antine ;  that  belongs  to  the  duties  which  asked  for  a  rood  of  Cuban  territory, 

we  are  beginning  to  learn  belong  to  all  <£ 

SraVtolis^taklfn^l  Contro1  .of  Vivisection. 

tion.  There  is  a  time  for  all  things ;  but  a 
But  what  we  do  object  to,  as  a  matter  time  when  a  war  is  in  progress,  with  all 
of  preliminary  compulsion,  as  a  condition  its  inevitable  suffering  to  human  beings, 
of  withdrawing  our  arms  and  allowing  in-  is  no  time  to  stir  up  the  popular  con- 
dependence,  is  the  demand  that  Cuba  science  on  the  subject  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
should  give  us  three  coaling  stations.  This  the  opponents  of  vivisection  dis- 
Would  giving  us  three  coaling  stations  covered  a  year  ago  when  they  attempted 
help  Cuba's  independence  as  against  us  the  task,  impossible  at  any  time,  of  secur- 
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ing   the    passage    of   a   law    in    Massa-  Human  life  and  happiness  can  never  rest 

chusetts    utterly  forbidding  all  vivisec-  secure  upon  a  foundation  of  animal  suf- 

tion  even  for  purposes  of  research.  They  fering. 

have  drawn  up  a  much  more  reasonable  We  would   not  have  vivisection   for- 

bill   this   year,   carefully   restricting  the  bidden.     It  has  its  achievements.       Hu- 

practice,  and  a  most  interesting  series  of  man  life  is  worth  more  than  animal  life, 

hearings  has  just  been  finished  before  a  Let  the  experimentation  go  on  until  its 

committee  of  the  Legislature.  value  is  settled.     But  let  it  be  restricted 

This  bill  seeks  to  limit  all  vivisection  to  along  the  lines   of  humanity.     Medical 

experiments  of  direct  value  to  human  life,  science  does  not  need  secrecy  to  develop, 

It  prohibits  demonstrations  on  live  ani-  or  torture  to   flourish.      Nor  do  ascer- 

mals  before  students,   and  also   forbids  tained    results    need    to    be   repeated    to 

students  to  vivisect  under  any  condition,  classes  at  the  expense  of  animal  life  and 

It  furthermore  orders  all  animals  experi-  suffering, 

mented  upon  to  be  thoroughly  anesthe-  ^8 
tized,  and  then  killed  before  recovery  to 

consciousness.  The  bill  does  not  interfere  \\t^^„„           a     ±\*       r* 

with  experiments  with  drags  and  inocula-  Women    and    the    German 

tion.     In  short,  the  bill  is  aimed  against  Universities, 
experimentation  that  causes  pain. 

When  it  was  discovered  in  England  Two  measures  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
that  the  laws  forbidding  cruelty  to  ani-  ernment  of  Baden,  one  admitting  a  girl 
mals  could  not  apply  to  laboratory  out-  to    the    graduating    class    of    the    boys' 
rages,  a  law  was  passed  similar  to  that  gymnasium    at    Pforzheim,    and   at   the 
now  before  the  Massachusetts  Legisla-  same  time  granting  permission  for  girls 
ture,  and  it  is  now  enforced.     It  has  not  to  attend  these  schools  wherever  they  are 
been  observed  that  original  physiological  not    crowded,    and    the    other    allowing 
research  has  taken  a  backward  step  there  women   to   matriculate,    and   take   their 
under  the  conditions  of  restricted  vivi-  degrees  at  the  two  universities  of  that 
section.  country,  Heidelberg  and  Freiburg,  have, 
The  question  is  twofold.     There  is  no  as  far m  as  this  duchy  is  concerned,  de- 
class  that  has  such  astonishing  immuni-  cided  in  principle  the  burning  question 
ties  in  the  matter  of  inflicting  pain  as  has  °f  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  the 
the  medical  and  surgical.     You  can  ar-  secondary  schools  and  the  universities, 
rest  a  man  for  overloading  a  horse  or  a  It   is   not   surprising   that   it   is   Baden 
boy  for  singeing  a  cat ;  but  you  cannot  which  has  taken  this  step  first  among  the 
under  any  law  in  the  United  States  con-  German  States,  as  its  government  has  all 
vict  a  medical  student  of  cruelty  when  he  along  been  liberal  toward  new  ideas  in 
takes   a  pair   of   pincers   and   tears   the  general,  and  especially  in  this  matter  of 
nerves  out  of  an  unanesthetized  rabbit,  the  higher  education  of  women,  having 
Wherever  the  possibility  of  abuse  exists,  been  the  first  to  permit  a  woman  to  grad- 
there  the  law  should  step  in  to  protect  the  uate   in   a   German   university — namely, 
helpless.       Shall  the  medical  student  or  Miss  Windscheid,  the  daughter  of  the 
professor  have  the  astonishing  privilege  famous  law  professor  at  Leipzig,  and  also 
to  inflict  torture  behind  the  barred  door  the  first  to  establish  a  regular  girls'  col- 
of  the  laboratory  when  the  drayman  is  lege  with  courses  leading  up  to  the  uni- 
fined  for  kicking  his  horse  ?  versity,     the     Madchen gymnasium      in 
The  humane  aspect  of  the  case  will  Carlsruhe,  which  has  now  been  in  suc- 
come  to  the  front  more  and  more  in  this  cessful  operation  for  more  than  half  a 
country  under  the  lead  of  the  District  of  dozen  years,  and  has  led  to  the  estab- 
Columbia  and  of  Massachusetts.       The  lishment  of  similar  institutions  in  Berlin, 
postulate  that  cruelty  shall  not  be  toler-  Leipzig  and  Breslau.     It  was  Baden,  too,' 
ated  anywhere,  for  any  cause,  is  at  the  that  had  by  way  of  exception  permitted' 
foundation  of  our  Christian  civilization,  the   matriculation   of  a   few   women   in 
The  dumb,  the  helpless,  all  animals,  are,  recent  years,  while  at  all  of  the  other 
for  the  most  part,  under  the  protection  German  universities  women  were  and  are 
of  the  law,  and  in  all  instances  should  be.  admitted  only  as  "  hospitants,"  or  "  hear- 
Research    does    not    necessitate    cruelty,  ers,"  but  not  as  regular  students,  permis- 
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sion  to  take  examination  being  granted  berg,  24;  Giessen  and  Heidelberg,  each, 
only  as  special  favor.  23;  Kiel,  16;  Strassburg,  16;  Greifswald, 
Of  the  total  of  618  women  students  13;  Marburg,  6;  Tubingen,  4;  Rostock, 
enrolled  at  the  German  universities  dur-  3;  Erlangen,  2.  Of  these  731  are  in  the 
ing  the  last  summer  term,  only  nine  were  Philosophical  and  Natural  Science  de- 
matriculated — namely,  four  in  Heidel-  partments,  91  in  the  Medical,  3  in  the 
berg  and  five  in  Freiburg.  It  is  rather  Law  and  3  in  Dentistry, 
noteworthy  that  it  is  this  small  duchy  Quite  naturally  the  attendance  of 
that  has  been  the  leader  of  progres-  women  at  the  Swiss  universities  is  pro- 
sive  measures  in  this  matter,  which  in  portionately  much  greater,  as  here  they 
Germany  is  really  the  heart  and  the  enjoy  exactly  the  same  privileges  that 
kernal  of  the  "woman  question."  men  do.  Geneva  last  reported  187; 
Usually  Prussia  takes  the  lead  in  educa-  Berne,  187;  Zurich,  174;  Lausanne,  74, 
tional  reforms,  as  it  is  doing  now  again  and  Basel,  3  women  students.  The  bulk 
in  the  readjustment  of  the  classical  and  of  these,  however,  were  foreigners — 
scientific  courses  of  the  secondary  namely,  542,  while  only  82  were  Swiss, 
schools ;  but  in  admitting  women  to  uni-  Here,  too,  the  Russians  lead  the  foreign- 
versity    privileges,    Prussia    has    made  ers,  with  423. 

haste  slowly,  and  even  since  the  Baden  Facts  like  these  show  what  wonderful 

Government  has  taken  its  advanced  posi-  strides   the  higher   educational  problem 

tion   has   refused   again   to   enlarge   the  of  women,  which  was  almost  regarded 

privileges  in  this  regard.     Yet  it  is  to  as  a  joke  a  generation  ago,  has  made  in 

Prussian    universities    that    the    women  Germany  in  recent  years,  notwithstand- 

flock    in    greatest   numbers.     In    Berlin  ing  the  conservative,  traditional  educa- 

the  enrollment  of  women  for  the  summer  tional  ideals  of  that  country.  That  the  in- 

semester  was  371,  of  whom  118  were  for-  novation  of  the  Baden  authorities  is  only 

eigners    and    the    others    Germans,    the  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  opposi- 

capital  city  alone  furnishing  no.     Pro-  tion  to  admitting  women  to  university 

portionately  the  Jews  furnish  the  largest  rights  and  examinations  and  degrees  is 

contingent — namely,    101,   and   of  these  almost  self-evident. 

53  are  Russians.     Of  these  women   19  ^ 
are   married,   being   in   most   cases    the 

wives  of  professors  or  savants,  who  are  „  It  is  said  of  the  late  Dr. 

preparing  themselves  to  help  their  hus-  ^an"rtan^ing    john  Hall  that  in  all  the 

bands  in  their  researches.     Of  the  for-  years  of  his   experience   in   New  York 

eign  element  Russia  leads  with  66,  fol-  City  he  never  found  a  genuine  case  of  a 

lowed  by  America  with  31.  Of  these  371  deserving  beggar.     The  Rev.  David  M. 

women  only  six  are  in  the  theological  Steele,  assistant  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 

department,  mostly  women  preparing  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  a  bright  and  merry 

teach  biblical  branches  in  American  and  article  in  the  current  number  of  The  La- 

Lnglish  schools,  only  two  are  in  the  law  dies'  Home  Journal,  which  corroborates 

and  27  in  the  medical  departments,  while  Dr.  Hall's  testimony.     Mr.  Steele  divides 

338  are  in  the  various  departments  that  the   guileless   "  pan-handler  "    into    four 

make  up  the  philosophical  faculty,  spe-  general  types,   according  to  the  stories 

cial  preference  being  shown  for  the  study  they  tell :  ( 1 )  The  man  who  is  on  his  way 

of  literature,  languages  and  art.     During  somewhere  and  has  lost  his  railway  ticket ; 

the  present  winter  term  the  attendance  (2)  the  man  who  has  long  been  out  of 

of   women   at   German   universities   has  work  and  has  the  offer  of  a  job  to-mor- 

made  a  phenomenal  jump,  the  thousand  row  if  only  he  had  something  or  other; 

mark  having  been  passed.     The  total  now  (3)  the  man  who  has  just  come  out  of  the 

is   1,023,  as  compared  with  618  in  the  hospital  and  is  in  need  of  food  and  med- 

summer  semester  and  664  last  winter,  icine;  and  (4)  the  man  who  is  desperate, 

Only  12  of  these  are  matriculated — name-  and  threatens  to  "go  off  the  dock"  if 

ly,  10  in  Freiberg  and  2  in  Heidelberg,  you  do  not  help  him.     All  men  appeal- 

The  distribution  is  as   follows :   Berlin,  ing  for  aid  and  sympathy  with  such  sto- 

439;  Bonn,  100;  Leipzig,  79;  Halle,  74;  ries,   or  variations  of  such  stories,   are 

Breslau,    67;    Freiberg,    38;    Gottingen,  humbugs,  says  Mr.  Steele.     He  is  right. 

37;  Munich,  31 ;  Wurzburg,  27;  Konigs-  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  assume  that  all  who 
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beg  on  the  street,  at  the  office,  or  the  home 
are  frauds.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  any  man  to  solicit  aid  of  a 
stranger  in  an  American  city.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  the 
police  lodging  houses,  the  Salvation 
Army  barracks,  the  woodyard  philan- 
thropists and  the  charity  organization 
societies  provide  sufficiently  for  all  per- 
sons who  are  really  destitute  ;  and  practice 
makes  them  expert  in  determining  this. 
Further,  it  is  generally  to  be  presumed 
that  a  man  who  asks  a  stranger  for  money 
does  not  deserve  it.  The  philosophy  is 
just  here :  When  an  honest  man  is  in 
trouble  he  naturally  goes  for  aid  first  to 
his  family  or  nearest  friends.  He  never 
asks  of  strangers  till  his  friends  desert 
him.  But  friends  do  not  desert  unless 
his  hard  luck  is  chronic.  Therefore, 
never  give  to  a  stranger  in  a  big  city,  un- 
less it  be  food  or  lodging.  Help  your 
struggling  friends;  make  them  love  you 
for  your  generosity,  but  to  every  beggar 
unknown  to  you  turn  a  deaf  ear,  for  the 
chances  are  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred 
that  then  you  will  be  doing  yourself,  your 
friends  and  the  beggar  a  kindness. 

& 

Woman  ^0  our  editorial,  "  Woman  on 
the  Farm,"  a  woman  farmer 
responds  with  estimates  for  run- 
ning a  farm  in  the  West.  The  figures  are 
from  her  own  ledger,  and  are  instructive. 
They  demonstrate  that  some  women  are 
capable  of  caring  for  a  large  farm  and 
for  stock  raising.  It  is  difficult  to  ques- 
tion their  ability  in  any  branch  of  agri- 
culture or  horticulture  that  they  should 
undertake.  This  writer  is  inclined  to 
think  that  in  the  West  extensive  farming 
is  quite  as  practicable  for  woman  as  mar- 
ket gardening  and  intensive  farming  in 
the  East.  This  is  probably  true  on  the 
broad  plains,  remote  from  market. 

80  acres  of  land    $4,000.00 

One  team  of  .horses  150.00 

Extra  horse  for  milk  wagon 50.00 

Plows  and  harrows  30.00 

Wagons 85.00 

Binder,  mower  and  seeder  180.00 

10  good  cows  400.00 

4  brood  sows 60.00 

Harnesses,  etc  40.00 

Sundries  ■••  225.00 

Making  a  total  of  $5,220.00 

The  writer  estimates  that  one-half  of  this 
must  be  paid  down,  and  the  rest  placed 


in  a  mortgage  on  the  farm.  Against 
these  expenses  may  now  be  considered 
the  income  of  such   farm   for  the  first 


year: 

Milk  and  butter 

Hogs  sold  

Poultry  anfl  eggs 

Garden  surplus  

15  tons  of  hay 

500  bushels  of  corn        

1000  bushels  of  oats 

Other  grains,  with  corn  fodder,  etc 
Calves  sold 


£500.00 
250.00 
150.00 

75.00 
120.00 
100.00 
250.00 
350.00 

50.00 


Sum  total $1,845.00 

Offset  annual  expenses : 

One  hired  man $300.C0 

To  expense  of  cows  300.00 

Expense  of  other  stock 150.00 

Wear  and  tear 100.00 


$850.00 

This  leaves  an  annual  balance  in  the 
farmer's  favor  of  about  $1,000.  The 
writer  insists  that  much  better  results  can 
be  obtained  with  strict  economy.  In  ad- 
dition she  counts  rosy  cheeks,  a  cheerful 
home,  and  a  good  chance  to  educate  her 
boys  and  girls  to  become  bread  winners 
and  honest  men  and  women. 

"The  ^ne  Purcnase  of  The 

Congregationalism      Congregationalist  by 

the  Congregational 
Sunday  School  &  Publishing  Society  is 
naturally  attracting  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est, as  that  paper  has  been  for  eighty-five 
years,  under  its  various  names,  the  prin- 
cipal organ  of  its  denomination.  A  some- 
what full  explanation  of  the  reasons  for 
the  change  of  ownership  is  given  in  its 
issue  of  last  week.  It  is  stated  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  owning 
the  paper,  there  was  danger  that  it  might 
become  necessary  to  sell  "  the  subscrip- 
tion lists  of  the  paper  to  parties  outside 
the  denomination,  in  which  case  its  dis- 
tinctive name  and  influence  as  a  Congre- 
gational organ  would  be  lost."  In  this 
emergency,  the  necessity  for  which  is  not 
clearly  explained,  it  was  purchased  by 
the  denominational  Society,  and  will  be 
published  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  directors,  of  whom  Willard 
Scott,  D.D.,  of  Worcester,  President  of 
the  Society,  is  chairman.  This  commit- 
tee state  that  they  regard  it  as  a  good 
asset,  and  that  any  profits  it  may  make 
will  go  to  the  support  of  the  missionary 
work  of  the  Society,  which  must  also  as- 
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sume  the  risks  of  the  business.  As  a 
rule,  we  do  not  believe  in  official  papers, 
notwithstanding  successful  Methodist  ex- 
perience, inasmuch  as  such  ownership  is 
likely  to  interfere  with  independence  and 
influence,  and  we  trust  that  the  present 
ownership  is  but  a  bridge  by  which  an 
emergency  is  met,  and  that  the  paper  will 
again  come  under  responsible  private 
ownership.  It  has  been  in  the  past  a 
powerful  factor  in  its  denomination,  and 
has  often  been  called  the  best  of  our  de- 
nominational papers.  It  is  not  to  be  de- 
sired that  a  benevolent  society  should 
long  be  liable  to  the  loss  of  contributions 
that  is  likely  to  come  if  it  carries  on  a 
successful  publishing  business,  or  to 
criticism  if  the  publication  is  not  success- 
ful. While  it  is  announced  that  Dr.  Dun- 
ning, and,  we  believe,  Mr.  Bridgman,  will 
continue  in  editorial  charge,  it  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  that  Dr.  Scott,  a  man 
of  much  ability  and  sound  judgment,  will 
have  a  controlling  voice,  especially  if  Dr. 
Dunning  should  develop  his  marked  in- 
terest in  foreign  tours.  We  may  hope 
that  the  paper  will  avoid  printing  many 
such  paragraphs  as  one  which  appears 
from  a  correspondent  in  the  last  issue,  in 
which  it  charges  the  existence  of  "  irrita- 
tion and  jealousy  between  the  secreta- 
ries "  of  the  Congregational  benevolent 
societies.  With  some  knowledge  of  the 
facts  we  may  declare  that  this  statement 
is  without  foundation,  and  that  if  such 
unfounded  stories  are  whispered  about  or 
made  openly  we  may  expect  much  injury 
to  be  done. 

J* 


Snakes  and 
People 


Minister  Wu  has  a  fresh 
way  of  putting  elementary 
truths  that  we  sometimes  do 
not  see.  After  reminding  an  audience 
in  this  city  the  other  evening  that  the 
West  had  suffered  a  multitude  of  bloody 
wars  for  nothing  but  racial  prejudice  or 
religious  intolerance,  he  declared  that 
he  could  not  remember,  in  all  China's 
four  thousand  years,  one  war  which  had 
for  its  object  the  propaganda  of  her  reli- 
gion.    He  then  said : 

"  We  are  apt  to  be  prejudiced  about  things 
of  which  we  know  nothing.  Some  people  are 
prejudiced  against  snakes.  They  regard  them 
all  as  venomous  and  keep  away  from  them  all. 
The  naturalist  takes  the  trouble  to  visit  their 
haunts.     He  learns  that  while  a  few  are  ven- 


omous, a  much  larger  number  are  harmless. 
In  time  he  learns  how  to  handle  even  the 
venomous  ones  in  safety.  If  the  naturalist  can 
overcome  his  prejudice  against  snakes  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  can't  overcome  prejudice 
against  different  races  and  religions." 

Sure  enough.  There  is  as  great  a  nat- 
ural prejudice  against  snakes  as  there  is 
against  Chinese.  If  one  can  be  con- 
quered by  acquaintance,  so  can  the  other. 

In  Louisiana  there  were,  three  years 
ago,  240,000  registered  voters.  The  con- 
stitutional suffrage  provision  shutting 
out  certain  illiterates  somehow  reduced 
the  number  to  100,000,  and  in  New  Or- 
leans from  62,000  to  41,000.  By  another 
law,  intended  also  to  reduce  the  vote,  no 
one  can  vote  for  Congressmen  who  has 
not  paid  his  poll-tax  of  two  dollars  two 
years  previously.  Of  the  41,000  regis- 
tered voters  of  New  Orleans  only  20,556 
paid  their  poll-taxes  before  the  year 
opened  and  will  be  entitled  to  vote  in 
1902,  which  means  a  vote  of  less  than 
15,000.  In  1898  the  registered  negro 
vote  was  14,000.  It  was  reduced  to  2,000 
in  1899,  and  will  be  only  a  few  hundred 
in  1902.  In  Iberville  Parish,  with  30,000 
population,  only  711  men  have  paid  their 
poll-tax,  and  less  than  50,000  in  the 
whole  State.  And  yet  the  United  States 
Constitution  guarantees  a  republican 
form  of  government  to  all  the  States  in 
the  Union. 


It  is  curious  to  see  what  stories  of  out- 
rage and  cruelty  are  told  on  both  sides  in 
the  South  African  war.  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis  in  a  late  article  repeated 
those  told  by  the  Boers,  and  similar 
stories  are  told  of  Boer  cruelties ;  and  on 
each  side  we  hear  the  statement  that 
never  was  a  war  conducted  by  themselves 
with  such  gentleness  and  courtesy.  That 
there  have  been  isolated  cases  of  savage 
conduct  is  to  be  expected  in  any  war,  but 
from  the  best  of  information  that  we  can 
find  it  appears  that  both  British  and 
Boers  have  respected  their  opponents 
and  treated  them  when  prisoners  with 
as  much    gentleness    as  the    conditions 

would  allow. 

Jt 

A  very  able  defense  has  lately  been 
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made  by  a  Jesuit  priest,  the  Rev.  Benedict  His  rear  guard  was  driven  in  with  much 
Goldner,  against  the  charge  that  Catholic  loss  and  9  cannons,  100  rifles,  much  am- 
scholarship  in  Germany  is  necessarily  in-  munition,  75  wagons  and  140  prisoners 
ferior  to  Protestant.     His  claim  is  that  were  captured.     Since  the  failure  of  the 
leaders  in  scholarship  can  hardly  exist  peace  negotiations  active  operations  have 
out  of  the  universities,  and    that    it    is  been  resumed,  but  no  other  serious  en- 
enough  to  have  it  known  that  a  scholar  gagement  is  reported.       Large  captures 
is  a  Catholic  to  exclude  him  from  being  are  made  of  horses,  sheep  and  cattle  and 
called  to  a  university  professorship  in  military  posts  are  being  established. 
Protestant  Germany.     This  claim  is  sup-  ^ 
ported  by  the  names  of  Catholic  scholars 
who  were  "  overlooked,"  or  were  forced  A  learned  Jesuit  professor  of  mineral- 

°r\uvPT° fe^toP8  when  they  became  in  the  University  of  Ghent  has  left 

Catholics     This  is  a  consideration  that  the   Church   and   m£rried   in   EnglancL 

needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  discussing  The  derical               wiU  all  say_they  al_ 

the  question  of  Lehrfreiheit.  ways  do_^t\  was  another  case  of  la 

ji  femme.     But  he  says — and  there  is  no 

reason  why  he  should  not  be  believed — 
Senator  Morgan  is  much  pleased  with  that  it  was  the  study  of  science  that  drove 
the  quietude  with  which  the  American  him  out  of  the  Church.  That  is  eminent- 
people  take  the  suppression  of  the  negro  ly  reasonable,  since  the  Church  has  taken, 
vote  in  the  South.  He  says  in  a  let-  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Mivart,  such  an  impos- 
ter  that  happened  to  get  published :  sible  position  toward  the  conclusions  of 

"  Maryland  has  seen  her  opportunity  and  has  scl^nce. 

hastened  to  profit  by  it.     When  things  are  com-  <£> 
ing  our  way  there  is  no  necessity  for  clamorous 

discussion  until  they  are  settled,  lest  some  one  ,,r      ,                       <•            j      i                         i 

might  interrupt.    So  I  think  the  least  said  is  the  We    have    not    favored    the    proposed 

best  just  now  on  the  negro  question.  .   .  .    We  State  legislation  to  forbid  the  practice  of 

should  take  a  lesson  from  the  Cubans  and  dis-  healing  by  f aith-curers,  osteopathists  and 

cuss  the  negro  question  with  closed  doors  in  our  m:rari^  rncm&rr*       Tt   wnnlH   ho   Viarrl    rn 

convention.    The  silent  progress  we  are  making  miracle-mongers.     It  would   be  Uard  to 

is  very  encouraging."  formulate  such  a  law  which  would  ex- 

He  naturally  thinks  so.     Whether  suf-  clufd,ef  ^"i  Eddy  and  Dr.  Dowie    and 

frage  be  stolen  or  spoons,  silence  is  safest  yet.let ,"?  the  Pnests  f  S>  f"ne  f  shf!ne 

for  the  thief  a       relics.     We  prefer  to  let  education 

^  have  its  perfect  work,  and  imagination 


also. 

Mrs.  President  Hayes  has  a  successor ; 


The  biggest  experiment  in  establishing 
a  single  gold  standard,  and  the  one  most 

hazardous,  was  that  of  a  few  years  ago  1Vil"  ric*lucl  1L  TtTu"^  *  bU?™' 
in  India,  where,  by  an  act  of  the  Govern-  hf  >?ufn&  Queen  °,f  Ho  land  Practuf s  to" 
ment,  silver  ceased  to  be  the  standard  and  ^  abstinence,  and  is  the  only  ruler  in 
gold  was  substituted  for  the  fluctuating  ^uroPe  dev°ted  to  temperance.  She  re- 
rupee.  Viceroy  Curzon,  in  a  speech  in  *U?e*  at  a11  Publlc  entertainments  to 
Calcutta  last  week,  declared  that  so  great  dnnk  wine'  ^ 
had  been  the  success  of  the  change  that 

even  the  crows  no  longer  croak.     Here  The  election  of  two  Republican  Sena- 

on  y  Bryan  remains  ;  and  we  may  say  that  tors  in  Nebraska  ends  the  long  deadlock 

only  Mexico  and  China  are  out  oi  the  in  that  Stat     Ieavin     Delaware  the  only 

procession.    But  Mexican  silver  gives  us  State  that  still  ref          to  be  represented 

a  bit  of  trouble  in  the  Philippines.  in  the  Senate 

The  principal  event  in  South  Africa  We  do  hope  that  the  greedy  pension 

last  week  was  a  substantial  victory  over  attorneys  will  not  be  able  to  force  Com- 

the  Boer  General  Deleary's  forces,  1,500  missioner  Evans  out  of  the  Pension  Bu- 

strong,  in  the  Southwestern  Transvaal,  reau. 
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The  Right  to  Rebuild. 

The  common  clause  in  fire  policies  re- 
serving to  the  company  the  option  to  rej 
place  the  destroyed  structure  is  strictly 
according  to  the  principle  of  indemnity, 
which  affirms  that  a  man  may  not  have 
more  than  the  recompense  of  his  loss.  It 
is  plainly  equitable,  because  it  may  block 
the  plan  of  the  man  who  would  cheerful- 
ly collect  $1,000  insurance  on  a  $500 
house.  Plainly,  too,  it  is  an  option  for 
the  company,  not  for  either  party,  for  if 
given  to  either  there  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  take  out  only  a  nominal  insur- 
ance. On  the  other  hand,  what  is  inapt- 
ly called  a  "  valued-policy "  law  starts 
with  the  assumption  that  companies  will 
gladly  write  all  the  insurance  desired,  re- 
gardless of  value,  while  they  insist  upon 
settling  on  the  basis  of  value  in  case  of 
loss;  so  this  law  declares  that  when  a 
building  is  wholly  destroyed  the  ques- 
tion of  value  shall  not  be  raised,  but  that 
the  insurance  shall  be  taken  as  a  claim 
collectible  forthwith.  This  is  offered  as 
an  effectual  check  upon  the  willingness  of 
companies  to  write  all  the  insurance  the 
owner  will  pay  for,  but  it  evidently  offers 
him  an  inducement  to  take  out  a  large 
amount  as  well  as  tempts  him  to  allow  an 
"  accident  "  to  happen  on  his  premises. 

An  interesting  case  of  collision  between 
the  option  and  this  law  is  reported  from 
Wisconsin.  An  innkeeper  in  the  small 
town  of  Knapp,  W.  A.  Temple,  lost  his 
inn,  which  the  underwriters  rebuilt.  Be- 
ing dissatisfied  with  this,  he  not  only  de- 
manded the  money  named  in  the  policy, 
but  brought  an  action  for  trespass  in  go- 
ing on  his  land  without  his  consent.  He 
won  in  the  lower  courts,  but  the  highest 
court  of  the  State  has  decided  against 
him.  Nobody  denies,  says  the  court,  that 
the  $6,000 of  aggregate  insurance  is  "to be 
taken  conclusively,"  under  the  law,  as  the 
true  value.  The  plaintiff  contends  that 
the  standard  policy  is  a  mere  contract, 
and  that  therefore  the  companies  cannot 
maintain  the  optional  right  to  rebuild, 
such  right  being  in  conflict  with  the  val- 
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uea-policy  law.  But  this,  the  court  says, 
does  not  follow,  for  it  points  out  that  "  al- 
tho  in  the  form  of  a  contract  each  of  the 
several  policies  is  in  the  terms  expressly 
prescribed  by  the  statutes."  That  is, 
while  the  companies  cannot  make  a  con- 
tract which  conflicts  with  the  valued-pol- 
icy law,  the  policy  is  a  contract  made  (L 
e.y  exactly  prescribed)  for  them  by  an- 
other law.  The  standard  policy  in  one 
provision  limits  liability  to  "  the  actual 
cash  value  of  the  property  .  .  .  ex- 
cept when  otherwise  provided  by  statute," 
and  also  provides  that  such  liability  shall 
"in  no  event  exceed  what  it  would  then 
cost  the  insured "  to  rebuild  with  like 
quality;  the  rebuilding  clause  then  fol- 
lows. 

Now,  says  the  court,  this  is  law  as  well 
as  contract  and  all  of  it  is  binding  on  both 
parties.  The  valued-policy  law  must  be 
construed  in  connection  with  it,  and  there 
is  no  necessary  conflict ;  the  underwriters 
were  within  their  rights  in  rebuilding  and 
are  entitled  to  a  verdict. 

The  reasoning  is  sound,  and  the  case  is 
interesting.  It  is  a  case  of  too  much  law, 
and  of  interfering  restriction  of  insur- 
ance defeating  itself. 


A  Strange  Discrimination. 

Like  other  business,  fire  insurance 
must  annually  take  account  of  itself  and 
find  where  it  stands  and  whither  it  is 
moving.  The  most  correct  method  of  do- 
ing this  first  sets  losses  and  expenses  paid 
in  a  year  against  premiums  received ;  the 
excess  or  deficit  of  the  latter  shows  ap- 
parent gain  or  loss.  But  the  cause  of 
liabilities  is  equally  important;  an  in- 
crease in  them  indicates  loss  during  the 
year,  and  a  decrease  indicates  gain,  so 
far  as  that  goes.  Excess  or  deficit  of 
premium  is  set  against  increase  or  de- 
crease in  liabilities,  the  smaller  amount 
being  subtracted  from  the  larger;  the 
difference  is  then  plus  or  minus,  showing 
either  net  gain  or  net  loss  by  the  year's 
underwriting  operations.     The  past  year 
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shows  a  net  loss  of  nearly  8  millions,  pute  one  party  is  wholly  right  and  the 
against  the  enormous  net  loss  of  nearly  other  wholly  wrong,  and  if  it  were  also 
183^  millions  in  1899.  Going  back  for  certain  that  the  case  in  court  would  be 
13  years,  1888,  1890,  1894,  1895,  1896  rightly  decided.  So,  as  a  concession  to 
and  1897  caused  an  aggregate  net  under-  the  doubtful  character  of  transactions 
writing  profit  of  nearly  44  millions;  the  and  the  fallibility  of  judgment,  as  well 
other  seven  years  caused  a  loss  of  59^2  as  not  to  foster  litigation,  the  practice  is 
millions,  making  a  net  loss  of  over  15^2  that  the  successful  disputant  must  at 
millions  in  the  13  years.  Taxes,  which  least  bear  his  own  fees, 
enter  into  expenses,  were  of  course  lev-  But  suppose  a  court  should  declare 
ied  annually,  and  in  six  of  the  years  (the  that  in  all  cases  the  defendant,  if  beaten, 
tax  figures  for  1900  not  yet  being  pub-  shall  pay  the  plaintiff's  counsel  fees,  or 
lie)  taxes  were  collected  when  the  result  suppose  a  Legislature  should  declare  that 
of  the  year's  business  was  a  loss ;  in  five  a  particular  class  of  persons,  if  sued  and 
of  these  six  years  the  loss  was  several  beaten,  shall  bear  the  fees  of  the  counsel 
times  as  great  as  the  tax,  and  in  one  year  on  the  other  side  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
was  four  times  as  great,  so  that  the  loss  that  such  a  proposition  would  be  pro- 
was  not  merely  the  tax.  nounced  so  monstrously  unfair  that  no 
Levying  an  income  tax  must  first  as-  Legislature  could  be  thought  capable  of 
certain  income.  A  salary  is  income  in  declaring  it.  But  sometimes  strange 
fact,  being  net ;  but  the  gross  receipts  of  and  preposterous  things  are  actually  un- 
a  trader  are  not.  Only  the  net  remain-  dertaken.  For  example,  by  a  statute 
der  is  income,  and  sometimes  there  is  nearly  a  century  old,  ships  and  obscene 
none.  But  a  part  of  insurance  taxes  is  books  are  placed  in  the  same  category, 
levied  upon  gross  receipts,  not  upon  both  being  barred  from  importation — 
profit  remainders,  and  equally  whether  that  is,  the  books  may  not  be  admitted 
the  resulting  profit  is  on  the  right  side  or  at  all,  but  an  American  may  buy  ships 
the  wrong  side  of  the  account.  What-  and  bring  them  in,  yet  he  cannot  use 
ever  one  thinks  of  insurance,  and  even  if  them,  which  amounts  to  prohibition.  In 
it  is  regarded  as  the  trust  monopoly  the  State  of  Georgia,  at  least,  the  identical 
which  the  sensational  press  pronounce  it,  discrimination  is  made  against  one  class 
even  a  monopoly  has  some  rights.  What  of  persons  that  have  no  rights  which  are 
excuse  is  there  for  such  a  discrimination  entitled  to  respect — to  wit,  insurance 
as  to  tax  insurance  upon  receipts  in-  companies.  A  section  of  the  State  code 
stead  of  profits,  and  especially  when  the  provides  that  if  a  company  is  sued  and 
business  results  in  a  loss?  beaten  it  shall  pay  the  entire  bill  of  ex- 
penses. The  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia 
ji  has  declared   this  violative  of  both  the 

State  constitution  and  the  Federal  con- 

"  Equal    Protection."  stitution,  which  forbids  a  State  "  to  deny 

to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 

When  a  man  takes  a  just  cause,  let  us  equal   protection  of   its   laws."     Corpo- 

say  a  simple  claim  for  money  due,  into  rations  are  persons  before  the  law.       To 

court  and  obtains  a  verdict  for  the  sum  say  that  one  party  in  litigation  shall  bear 

claimed,  with  the  costs,  it  does  not  seem  a  specific  burden  which  the  other  need 

that  justice  is  fully  satisfied.     The  cred-  not  is  contrary  to  equality, 

itor  has  been  subjected  to  delay,  annoy-  Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  such  a 

ance  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  result,  case  could  arise?     If  insurance  compa- 

and  also  has  to  pay  his  own  counsel ;  thus  nies  have  permission  to  exist  they  must 

he  loses  something,  which  does  not  ap-  possess  some  natural  rights  of  existence, 

pear  to  be  equitable;  why  should  not  the  If  those  are  to  be  denied  and  abridged, 

party   whose   wrongful     resistance    has  the  most  thorough  and  consistent  meth- 

compelled  the  action  pay  all  the  neces-  od  would  be  to  enact  that  no  insurance 

sary  costs?  company  may  come  into  court  to  defend 

At  first  look,  this  appears  to  be  only  but  that  a  complainant  shall  be  entitled 

equal  and  exact  justice.     So  it  might  be,  to  judgment  as  soon  as  his  complaint  is 

if  it  were  only  certain  that  in  every  dis-  served. 
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Decline  in   Exports. 

A  special  correspondent  of  The  Com- 
mercial Advertiser  gave  last  week  some 
very  interesting  figures  which  seem  to 
show  that  the  exports  of  certain  classes 
of  manufactured  goods  from  the  United 
States  are  declining,  the  decline  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year  amounting 
to  over  $1,000,000  for  November,  $3,000,- 
000  for  December,  nearly  $3,000,000  for 
January  and  nearly  $4,000,000  for  Feb- 
ruary. The  following  table  exhibits  the 
monthly  movement  of  exports  of  manu- 
factured goods  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  last  three  calendar  years  : 


EXPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURES. 


Month—  1899. 

January $25,806,870 

February 24,489,860 

March 36,109,231 

April 33,015,970 

May 30,816,314 

June 31,812,775 

July 29,932,034 

August 34,158,777 

September 31 ,373,264 

October 33,864,376 

November 33,584,516 

December 35,652,053 


1900. 
$35,586,940 
34,226,128 
44,767,139 
39,424,260 
40,460,367 
39,222,252 
34.545,042 
35,783,039 
34,163,373 
37,651,337 
32,281,487 
32,468,894 


1901. 

$32,654,035 

30,302,592 


Total $380,787,891    $441,406,942       

The  analysis  of  the  above  figures  shows 
that  the  losses  are  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent under  the  head  of  the  crude  prod- 
ucts, copper  and  mineral  oil.  Cotton 
goods  have  been  affected  by  the  disorder 
in  China,  which  alone  accounts  for  the 
loss  of  about  $5,000,000  in  eight  months. 
Iron  and  steel,  however,  continue  to  show 
a  healthy  progress. 

The  export  movement  of  some  of  the 
leading  articles  of  manufacture  for  the 
last  eight  months,  ending  with  February, 
for  the  last  two  years,  appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Articles—  1900. 

Agricultural  implements $6,859,700 

Books,  maps,  etc 1,876,112 

Cycles  and  parts 2,138,546 

Cars,  carriages,  etc 3,877,487 

Clocks  and  watches 1,272,798 

Copper  ingots 33,157,668 

Cotton  cloths,  colored 3,180,996 

Cotton  cloth,  uncolored 9,071,862 

Fiber  manufactures 2,754,899 

Glass  and  glassware 1,210,756 

Gunpowder  and  explosives 1,088,696 

India  rubber  manufactures 1,515,296 

Elec.  and  scientific  apparatus 4,062,196 

Steel  rails 4,818,226 
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1901. 

$7,323,350 
2,229,531 
1,253,862 
4,985,706 
1,461,521 

30,392,223 
8,710,885 
3,696.043 
2.816,301 
1,331,411 
935,544 
2,068,496 
5,003,025 
6,889,079 


Structural  iron  and  steel 1  361,267  2,296.287 

Steel  wire 3,922,355  2,499,946 

Builders'  hardware           6,099,412  6.058,126 

Metal  working  machinery 4,685,984  3,007,480 

Electrical  machinery 2,432,912  3,777,673 

Pumps  and  pumping  machinery..  2,047,218  1,497,136 

Sewing  machines  and  parts 2,902,139  2,827.652 

Locomotive  engines 3,490.025  2,828,165 

Typewriting  machines 1,726,142  1,7£5,821 

Miscellaneous  machinery    13,734,217  14,690,057 

Iron  pipes  and  fittings  4,712,855  3,314,264 

Boots  and  shoes 2,594,701  3,092,451 

Musical  instruments 1,316,708  1,682,124 

Refined  mineral  oils  44,959,446  41 ,880,021 

Paints  and  colors        1,158,845  1,293,950 

Paper  and  manufactures 3,831,428  4,912,035 

Tobacco  manufactures 3,837,827  3,222,304 

Household  furniture 2  515,323  2,455,033 

Woolen  manufactures  887,148  1,046,507' 

The  New  York  City  National  Bank 
has  for  the  third  time  declared  a  special 
dividend  of  ioo  per  cent,  on  its  capital 
stock. 

....  It  is  expected  that  William  Jessop 
&  Sons,  the  well-known  steel  makers  of 
Sheffield,  will  establish  works  in  this 
country,  and  that  another  Sheffield  house 
will  set  up  a  factory  in  Russia. 

....  A  combination  of  all  the  900  coal 
mines  in  Illinois  is  now  proposed  by  the 
leading  owners.  The  capital  of  the  com- 
pany would  be  about  $75,000,000.  There 
are  nearly  40,000  employees,  and  the  an- 
nual output  exceeds  20,000,000  tons. 

....  The  directors  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  have  voted  to 
issue  $15,000,000  of  4  per  cent.  10-year 
gold  convertible  debentures,  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  for  general  construction  pur- 
poses, additions  and  improvements. 

....  No  period  of  eight  months  in  the 
history  of  our  export  trade  shows  so  large 
a  total  as  the  eight  months  ending  with 
February  last,  during  which  the  exports 
were  $1,015,185,374,  against  $919,473,- 
471  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the 
year  preceding. 

. . .  .Coupons  and  dividends  announced : 

Southern  Pac.  Co.,  various  coupons,  payable 
April  1  st. 

Nat'l  Shoe  &  Leather  Bank,  div.  (quarterly), 
1  per  cent.,  payable  April  1st. 

Riverside  Bank,  div.  (quarterly),  2  per  cent, 
payable  April  1st. 

Minn.  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  (coupons  on  Pacific 
extension),  payable  April  1st. 

Gallatin  Nat'l  Bank,  div.,  5  per  cent,  and 
extra  1  per  cent.,  payable  April  6th. 
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Aguinaldo  Takes  the         ,  °  .  r        i 

Oath  of  Allegiance        *he.     °*th      of     ?U 

legiance     to     the 

sovereignty  of  the  United  States  on  the 
2d  inst.  after  long  consultations  with 
Chief  Justice  Arellano  and  General 
Trias,  the  Filipino  officer  who  recently 
surrendered.  The  Chief  Justice  enlight- 
ened him  as  to  the  course  of  events  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months,  and  especially 
concerning  the  policy  of  our  Government 
as  shown  in  the  work  of  the  Taft  Com- 
mission. When  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
Commission  had  been  explained,  he  said : 
"Enough;  I  am  satisfied  with  America; 
I  never  believed  the  Americans  would  be 
so  fair  and  liberal."  He  has  since  been 
preparing  a  manifesto  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  report,  he  will  call  upon  the  in- 
surgents to  lay  down  their  arms  and  sub- 
mit to  the  rule  of  the  United  States. 
Some  predict  that  peace  will  be  fully  re- 
stored by  June  1st.  The  captured  leader 
has  been  living  in  the  Malacanan  Palace, 
where,  as  he  says,  he  has  been  treated 
more  as  a  guest  than  as  a  prisoner.  He 
longs  to  visit  the  United  States.  There 
was  a  report  that  he  had  been  invited  by 
the  President  to  come;  but  this  was 
promptly  denied.  He  says  he  has  no  de- 
sire to  hold  office,  but  would  prefer  to 
retire  to  private  life  after  a  visit  to  this 
country.  All  sorts  of  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  him  have  been 
received  by  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington ;  showmen  offer  large  sums  for 
the  privilege  of  exhibiting  him,  lecture 
agents  make  generous  offers  for  his  serv- 
ices on  the  platform,  and  one  or  two  urge 
that  he  ought  to  be  hanged  in  public.  It 
is  expected  that  he  will  remain  in  custody 


for  some  time,  altho  free  from  the  re- 
straints to  which  prisoners  of  war  are 
usually  subjected.  Additional  surren- 
ders are  reported  daily.  General  Arepola, 
with  30  officers  and  800  men,  and  Major 
Tecson,  with  19  officers  and  173  men, 
gave  themselves  up  on  Saturday.  Gen- 
eral Trias,  bearing  credentials  from 
Aguinaldo,  is  going  to  Lipa  and  Battan- 
gas,  there  to  treat  for  the  surrender  of 
Generals  Tinio,  Malvar  and  Lucban.  He 
will  visit  the  Southern  islands  on  a  sim- 
ilar errand.  Captain  Barrows,  of  the 
Thirtieth  Infantry,  and  several  Commis- 
sary sergeants,  with  a  few  bakers  and 
merchants,  have  been  arrested  on  account 
of  the  fraudulent  sale  of  Government 
food  supplies.  The  press  reports  of  the 
affair  were  quite  sensational,  but  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  says  it  is  not  of  suffi- 
cient gravity  to  cause  concern,  being  due 
to  irregularity  in  the  disposal  of  the  sur- 
plus rations  which  soldiers  are  allowed  to 
sell.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  there 
is  a  shortage  of  $185,000  at  the  Commis- 
sary depot  in  Manila.  A  fire  broke  out 
in  the  sail  room  of  the  gunboat  "  Petrel  " 
on  the  31st  ult.,  and  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Jesse  Mims  Roper,  commander 
of  the  vessel,  lost  his  life  in  a  heroic  at- 
tempt to  rescue  several  seamen  who  had 
been  overcome  by  the  fumes  of  the  burn- 
ing material  and  were  in  danger  of  suf- 
focation. The  Taft  Commission,  having 
made  encouraging  progress  in  setting  up 
town  governments  under  its  municipal 
code,  is  now  turning  its  attention  to  pro- 
vincial governments.  The  Civil  Service 
law  will  be  operative  in  both  these  fields, 
and  preparations  have  been  made  for 
examinations  on  several  islands.     South 
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of  the  Visayas,  however,  authority  will 
be  vested  in  a  Governor  empowered  to 
negotiate  with  the  Sultan's  Dattos. 
Judge  Ide  has  completed  a  code  of  civil 
procedure  and  Commissioner  Wright  is 
at  work  upon  a  criminal  code.  Justices 
of  the  Peace  are  at  the  base  of  the  system, 
and  at  the  top  will  be  a  Supreme  Court 
sitting  at  Manila  with  occasional  sessions 
at  Iloilo  and  Cebu. 

...  „.     .  .     .     Public     policy     COn- 

Western   Municipal  .  l    ,      J ,  .. 

~.  cerniner    street     rail- 

Elections  ?         .  . 

way  franchises  was 
the  chief  issue  in  several  of  last  week's 
municipal  elections  in  the  Central  West. 
In  Cleveland,  which  is  normally  Repub- 
lican, Tom  L.  Johnson,  Democrat,  was 
elected  Mayor  upon  a  platform  calling 
for  three-cent  fares,  ultimate  municipal 
ownership,  and  the  single  tax.  Mr. 
Johnson  (formerly  a  member  of  Con- 
gress) is  a  millionaire  free-trader  and 
follower  of  Henry  George,  who  made 
his  fortune  in  street  railways  and  the 
manufacture  of  steel  rails.  His  victory 
in  Cleveland  may  affect  the  election  of 
Senator  Foraker's  successor  by  the  Leg- 
islature to  be  chosen  in  November.  If 
the  Legislature  should  be  Democratic  he 
would  probably  contend  with  John  R. 
McLean  for  the  place;  and  his  friends 
predict  that  he  will  be  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidential  nomination  in  1904. 
With  characteristic  energy  he  grasped 
the  office  of  Mayor  unexpectedly  on  the 
4th  inst.,  just  in  time  to  prevent  his  pred- 
ecessor from  signing  an  ordinance  con- 
veying valuable  water  front  property  to 
a  railroad  company.  Thirty-seven  min- 
utes later  an  injunction  restraining  his 
predecessor  expired.  His  friends  also 
gained  control  in  Columbus,  where  a 
Democrat  was  elected,  partly  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  Republican  government  had 
rejected  Johnson's  offer  to  operate  the 
railways  with  three-cent  fares,  and  upon 
conditions  that  would  enable  the  city  to 
take  them  as  a  gift  in  twelve  years.  The 
franchises  in  Cleveland  will  expire  dur- 
ing Johnson's  term.  In  Chicago  Carter 
Harrison,  Democrat,  was  elected  for  the 
third  time.  Here  the  main  issue  was  the 
terms  of  the  renewal  of  railway  fran- 
chises soon  to  expire.  Harrison  is  in  fa- 
vor of  renewals  for  short  periods  with 
large  compensation,  and  ultimate  public 


ownership.  He  also  permits  a  "  wide- 
open  "  city ;  but  his  opponent,  Judge 
1  lanecy,  was  so  clearly  the  candidate 
of  a  boss's  machine  and  so  friendly  to  the 
railway  companies  that  he  was  deserted 
by  many  voters  of  his  own  party.  Har- 
rison had  a  plurality  of  28,000,  where 
McKinley's  was  7,600 ;  probably  he  could 
have  been  beaten  by  a  Republican  not  as- 
sociated with  a  boss  and  standing  for  the 
restraint  of  vice  as  well  as  for  Harrison's 
policy  concerning  the  railways.  Harri- 
son was  bitterly  opposed  by  Bryan's 
friend,  Altgeld,  and  has  now  been  nom- 
inated for  Vice-President  by  Senator 
Bailey,  of  Texas.  The  Chicago  Council 
is  Republican  by  10  majority.  In  To- 
ledo "  Golden  Rule  "  Jones,  supported 
by  Democrats,  was  elected  by  a  reduced 
and  small  majority.  In  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  a  large  normal  Republican  major- 
ity was  overcome,  on  account  of  the  rail- 
way question,  and  a  Democratic  govern- 
ment elected  for  the  first  time.  The  dy- 
ing Council  on  its  last  day  undertook  to 
extend  for  twenty-five  years  the  fran- 
chises (altho  they  have  five  years  to 
run),  and  were  prevented  by  angry  citi- 
zens, who  shook  revolvers  and  rope 
nooses  in  their  faces,  and  compelled  the 
members  one  after  another  to  stand  on 
a  table  and  promise  to  let  the  franchises 
alone.  The  new  Mayor  in  St.  Louis  is 
Rolla  Wells,  a  Gold  Democrat,  who 
voted  against  Bryan  in  1896  and  1900, 
and  who  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  in 
spite  of  the  open  opposition  of  Bryan 
and  Altgeld.  On  election  day  there  was 
much  fraudulent  voting  by  gangs  of  re- 
peaters. In  one  of  the  riots  the  United 
States  District-Attorney  was  shot  twice, 
but  not  mortally  wounded.  In  many 
towns  of  Kansas  victories  were  won  by 
those  favoring  an  enforcement  of  the 
prohibition  laws ;  but  in  Topeka,  where 
4,000  women  went  to  the  polls,  Colonel 
Hughes,  supported  by  Mrs.  Nation  and 
her  followers,  was  beaten  by  Parker, 
Democrat,  whose  plurality  was  only  17. 
The  saloon  question  was  the  leading  is- 
sue in  Nebraska  towns,  a  majority  of 
which  voted  for  license. 


The    President    has    ap- 
pointed      Philander       C. 
Knox,    of    Pittsburg,    to 
be    Attorney-General    in    place    of    Mr. 
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Griggs,  who  resigned  to  resume  prac-  T  ...  Wisconsin  bids  fair 
tice  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  Mr.  ^  w^onsTn^8  to  become  one  of 
Knox  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  the  more  progress- 
graduate  of  Mount  Union  College,  Ohio,  ive  commonwealths  of  the  Central 
in  the  class  of  1872.  He  has  been  for  West,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  char- 
some  years  the  counsel  of  the  Carnegie  acter  of  the  legislation  now  under  con- 
Steel  Company.  Certain  newspapers  sideration.  While  some  other  States  are 
which  oppose  the  Administration  find  defending  existing  conditions  from  hos- 
tile appointment  objectionable  for  this  tile  attack  and  opposing  the  aggressions 
reason,  asserting  that  it  was  due  to  the  of  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  politicians, 
influence  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  Wisconsin  is  proposing  advanced  legis- 
those  associated  with  him  in  the  new  lation,  not  only  along  the  lines  of  direct 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  ;  but  nomination,  but  also  in  the  field  of  munic- 
there  is  no  proof  that  Mr.  Morgan  had  ipal  government.  One  bill  dealing  with 
anything  to  do  with  it,  and  it  is  known  the  question  of  franchises,  which  has  al- 
that  the  President  and  Mr.  Knox  have  ready  passed  the  Assembly  and  is  now 
been  friends  for  many  years.  The  va-  pending  in  the  Senate,  provides  that  no 
cancy  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ordinance  granting  a  franchise  to  per- 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Brewer  has  form  a  public  service  or  make  use  of  pub- 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  W.  A.  lie  property  or  for  the  extension  of  an 
Rodenberg,  who  represented  a  district  at  existing  franchise  shall  be  operative  until 
the  southern  extremity  of  Illinois  in  the  sixty  days  have  expired  from  the  date  of 
last  Congress,  but  was  not  re-elected,  its  passage;  and  if  during  that  period 
Mr.  Rodenberg  gained  no  prominence  in  voters  to  the  number  of  10  per  cent,  of 
the  House.  A  year  ago,  on  a  call  of  the  the  total  votes  cast  at  the  preceding  elec- 
roll,  lie  voted  to  "  starve  out "  the  Civil  tion  shall  demand  the  submission  of  the 
Service  Commission  by  withholding  the  ordinance  to  a  direct  vote  of  all  the  vot- 
annual  appropriation  for  the  salaries  of  ers,  it  shall  not  become  operative  until  so 
its  members  and  its  ordinary  expenses,  submitted  and  approved  by  a  majority 
He  is  thirty-five  years  old.  In  1896  he  of  those  voting.  This  bill  is  modeled  on 
was  a  supporter  of  Governor  Tanner  in  one  prepared  by  the  Municipal  League  of 
Illinois,  and  his  nomination  for  Congress  Philadelphia  in  1897,  and  twice  intro- 
in  1898  was  due  in  part  to  the  Gover-  duced  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature, 
nor's  influence  in  the  district,  where  are  only  to  be  side  tracked  at  an  early  stage, 
situated  the  soft  coal  mines  in  which  Another  bill,  which  was  drafted  and  is 
Tanner  would  not  permit  the  employ-  actively  supported  by  the  League  of  Wis- 
ment  of  negroes  in  the  places  of  white  consin  Municipalities,  provides  for  the 
miners  who  were  on  strike.  Owing  to  biennial  election  of  mayors,  treasurers 
Mr.  Rodenberg's  admitted  opposition  to  and  comptrollers  in  second,  third  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  its  fourth  class  cities,  and  lodges  in  the 
work,  the  appointment  has  caused  many  mayor,  subject  to  confirmation  by  two- 
expressions  of  regret  in  the  press.  Com-  thirds  of  the  Common  Council,  the  ap- 
missioner  Duell,  of  the  Patent  Omce,  has  pointment  of  all  other  officers,  except  al- 
retired,  and  his  successor  is  Frederick  J.,  dermen  and  members  of  the  school  board 
Allen,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  In  the  Senate,  and  of  the  police  and  fire  departments, 
with  the  two  Delaware  seats  vacant,  there  A  third  bill,  relating  only  to  cities  of  the 
is  a  Republican  majority  of  twenty,  first  class,  makes  the  mayor  the  chief 
After  returning  from  his  transconti-  executive  officer  of  the  city,  and  gives  him 
nental  trip  the  President  intends  to  spend  the  power  to  appoint  all  municipal  ad- 
about  ten  days  in  New  England.  He  ministrative  officers  now  elected  by  the 
will  visit  Wesleyan  University  (at  Mid-  people,  except  the  comptroller,  who  is  to 
dletown,  Conn.)  and  at  Harvard  Univer-  be  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
sity  will  receive  the  honorary  degree  of  public  debt.  All  such  officers  so  ap- 
LL.D.  Thereafter  he  will  be  the  guest  pointed  shall  hold  office  without  fixed 
of  Senator  Hoar  at  Worcester,  and  will  terms,  and  their  appointment  does  not 
pass  a  few  days  at  the  shore  cottages  of  require  the  sanction,  consent  or  approval 
Senator  Lodge,  Senator  McMillan,  Sec-  of  the  Common  Council.  The  mayor 
retary  Long  and  Justice  Gray.  has  the  right,  without  a  vote,  to  partici- 
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pate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  council  or 
of  any  administrative  board.  He  is  sub- 
ject to  removal  on  charges  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  has  conferred  upon  him  every 
executive  duty,  power  or  authority  now 
conferred  on  the  Common  Council.  This 
measure  is  modeled  on  the  lines  of  the 
National  Municipal  League's  Municipal 
Program.  A  fourth  bill,  also  relating  to 
cities  of  the  first  class,  establishes  a  Com- 
mon Council  composed  of  one  alderman 
from  each  ward,  twelve  elected  at  large, 
each  with  a  four  years'  term,  the  mayor 
having  power  to  fill  temporary  vacancies. 
This  bill  was  proposed  by  the  Municipal 
Association  of  Milwaukee,  and  is  based 
on  the  suggestions  of  the  Municipal  Pro- 
gram. These  measures  represent  a  long 
step  forward  toward  a  concentration  of 
administrative  authority  in  the  hands  of 
a  responsible  elective  officer,  and  a  partial 
obliteration  of  the  arbitrary  ward  lines 
which  have  given  rise  to  so  much  per- 
nicious logrolling  and  bad  legislation. 


r*  i     u     r^cc      .x.       A  recent  change  in 

Colombia  Offers  the      ,.  ,   .       .         P  ~ 

D  ~      _  the    attitude    Of    Co- 

Panama  Route  1        ,  •  11 

lombia  toward  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  may  open  the 
way  for  a  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Panama  route  by  our  Government.  The 
company's  concession  forbids  a  transfer 
of  its  rights  to  another  nation  or  a  for- 
eign Government,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture. It  was  at  first  required  that  the 
canal  should  be  finished  in  1904;  the  pe- 
riod has  been  extended  to  1910,  but  the 
question  whether  the  extension  was  law- 
fully made  is  now  before  the  Colombian 
courts.  The  present  company's  capital 
is  only  $12,000,000,  and  more  than  ten 
times  as  much  will  be  needed  to  com- 
plete the  work.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
company  is  dependent  upon  the  action  of 
Colombia,  and  has  no  adequate  financial 
foundation.  Sefior  Silva,  the  Minister 
of  Colombia  at  Washington,  has  excep- 
tional powers,  because  he  is  also  the  Co- 
lombian Minister  of  Finance.  He  has 
submitted  to  our  State  Department  a 
proposition  from  his  Government.  Here- 
tofore the  company  has  been  unable  to 
sell  out  to  the  United  States,  but  has  of- 
fered to  sell  a  controlling  interest  in  its 
shares.  It  is  understood  that  Colombia 
now  proposes  so  to  amend  the  conces- 
sion that  the  company  shall  be  empow- 


ered to  sell  the  whole  thing  to  the  United 
States,  but  to  no  other  buyer.  Upon  the 
basis  of  such  a  transfer,  it  is  reported, 
Colombia  offers  to  give  the  United  States 
such  control  over  the  route  as  can  be 
conveyed  in  a  lease  of  the  required  strip 
of  territory  for  ninety-nine  years,  upon 
certain  conditions  of  compensation. 
These  are  that  Colombia  shall  have  for 
the  first  twenty-five  years  5  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  receipts,  6  per  cent,  for  the  sec- 
ond twenty-five,  7  per  cent,  for  the  third, 
and  8  per  cent,  for  the  fourth,  the  pay- 
ment in  no  year  to  be  less  than  $250,000 ; 
that  if  stock  is  issued  Colombia  shall 
have  one-thirteenth  of  the  shares;  that 
$250,000  per  annum  shall  be  paid  for  the 
use  of  the  railroads  and  the  Colombian 
mails  and  troops;  and  that  Colombian 
vessels  shall  use  the  canal  without 
charge.  Neutrality  is  to  be  guaranteed 
by  both  Governments.  The  situation 
with  respect  to  the  Panama  route  is  thus 
greatly  changed.  Probably  the  proposi- 
tion was  suggested  or  approved  by  the 
company. 


In  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico 


The   Cuban  Constitutional 
Convention  is  still  unwill- 


ing to  accept  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Piatt  amendment.  A  major- 
ity of  the  Central  Committee  submitted 
a  report,  last  week,  rejecting  the  condi- 
tions relating  to  intervention,  naval  sta- 
tions and  the  Isle  of  Pines.  This  was 
laid  on  the  table,  and  the  proposition  of 
several  other  delegates  met  a  similar 
fate.  A  motion  to  send  a  Commission 
to  Washington  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  12 
to  13.  As  six  delegates  were  absent, 
this  decision  may  be  reversed  hereafter. 
The  Planters'  Association  suggested  to 
the  Convention  that  an  offer  to  accept 
the  conditions  should  be  made,  provided 
that  the  United  States  would  reduce  by 
50  per  cent,  its  tariff  duties  on  Cuban 
tobacco  and  sugar.  This  proposition, 
which  is  said  to  be  acceptable  to  many  of 
the  conservative  and  property-owning 
class,  was  not  received  with  favor  by  the 
Convention.  Sefior  Giberga,  the  only 
Conservative  delegate,  has  published  a 
statement  opposing  the  conditions  con- 
cerning naval  or  coaling  stations,  inter- 
vention, and  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  urg- 
ing that  no  concessions  whatever  should 
be  granted  except  in  return  for  reduc- 
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tions  of  our  tariff  on  Cuban  products. 
At  last  accounts  a  considerable  majority 
of  the  delegates  were  opposed  to  all  or 
parts  of  the  Piatt  amendment.  The 
discussion  has  caused  factional  divisions 
in  the  parties,  and  Serior  Sanguily,  a  del- 
egate, has  resigned  because  his  party 
(the  National)  at  a  recent  meeting  ex- 
pressed disapproval  of  his  unexpected 
acceptance  of  the  conditions.  General 
Miles,  who  has  returned  from  the  island, 
predicts  that  the  conditions  will  be  ac- 
cepted. Congressman  Cooper  reports 
that  some  who  are  in  favor  of  ultimate 
annexation  desire  independence  for  a 
time  in  order  that  the  world  may  see 
that  the  Cubans  are  a  civilized  people. 
Congressman  Gillett,  another  returning 
visitor,  says  that  the  Cubans  earnestly 
desire  independence.  They  would  have 
made  the  required  concessions,  he  thinks, 
if  they  had  been  approached  with  more 
courtesy;  but  now  they  are  offended  by 
a  sudden  demand  which  they  regard  as 
an  ultimatum.  All  the  visiting  legisla- 
tors speak  of  the  good  order  that  pre- 
vails in  Havana  and  of  the  cleanliness  of 
the  city.  At  the  end  of  last  week,  by  or- 
der of  General  Wood,  the  Havana  news- 
paper Discusion  was  suppressed  tempo- 
rarily, and  its  editor  arrested,  because  it 
had  published  on  Good  Friday  a  cartoon 
in  which  a  figure  representing  the  Cuban 
people  was  crucified  between  two  figures 
representing  President  McKinley  and 
General  Wood.  To  the  latter  the  Con- 
vention expressed  its  regret  through  its 
chairman,  Senor  Capote.  Governor  Al- 
len, of  Porto  Rico,  is  making  a  brief  visit 
to  this  country.  It  is  understood  that  he 
desired  to  resign,  because  his  private  af- 
fairs demanded  his  attention,  and  that 
the  President  has  induced  him  to  remain 
in  office.  Small-pox  has  appeared  again 
in  Porto  Rico,  and  there  are  many  cases 
in  Ponce,  where  no  provision  for  the 
care  of  them  had  been  made  by  the  in- 
sular or  local  health  authorities.  In  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  island,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  large,  there  are  no  physicians. 
Emigration  has  not  been  checked;  1,300 
natives  sailed  for  Hawaii  or  Cuba  on  the 
27th  ult.,  and  it  is  said  that  a  contract 
has  been  made  for  the  employment  of 
2,000  on  railways  in  Ecuador.  A  fanat- 
ical movement  resembling  what  is  called 
spiritualism  is  in  progress  under  the 
leadership  of  a  member  of  the  Executive 


Council.     It  is  now  about  four  months 
old,  and  is  seen  in  many  towns. 

J* 

r*     1  v.  t.  It  will  be  remembered  that 

Doukhabors  . .  , 

D'  t'  fi  d  some  time  ago  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Doukhabor  sect 
from  Russia  came  to  Canada  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  making  a  settlement  there. 
The  reason  for  their  leaving  Russia  was 
their  desire  to  avoid  military  service. 
They  were  well  received  by  the  Canadian 
Government,  and  settled  in  communities 
near  Yorktown  in  the  Northwest  terri- 
tories. The  Government  did  for  them 
what  it  could,  and  they  appear  to  have 
prospered  in  a  general  way,  but  seemed 
to  be  disturbed  over  Canadian  laws,  es- 
pecially those  affecting  marriage,  divorce 
and  the  registration  of  births.  They 
have  accordingly  issued  an  "  appeal  to 
the  nations  "  asking  for  an  asylum  where 
they  can  live  without  any  regulations  to 
hurt  their  consciences.  In  this  memorial 
address  to  the  Ottawa  Government  they 
claim  that  "  only  a  pure  feeling  of  love, 
born  of  the  natural  recognition  of  moral 
traits  of  character,  creates  a  real  legality 
of  marriage  according  to  the  law  of  God," 
and  that  no  record  of  the  same  in  a  police 
court  or  fee  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 
As  a  corollary  they  hold  that  where  such 
"  pure  feeling  of  love  "  does  not  exist  the 
continued  marriage  relationship  is  wrong 
and  such  separation  is  legal  divorce,  and 
remarriage  is  perfectly  legitimate  under 
the  forgiveness  of  the  Heavenly  Father, 
which  can  be  known  only  to  the  two  peo- 
ple concerned ;  hence  no  one  else  has  any 
right  to  say  anything  about  it.  So  also 
they  object  to  the  law  requiring  registra- 
tion of  births,  on  the  ground  that  the  Cre- 
ator knows  who  is  born  and  who  dies, 
and  does  not  require  the  keeping  of  any 
register.  Another  thing  that  disturbs 
them  is  that  the  Government  proposes  to 
make  the  land  grants  out  in  the  name  of 
individual  settlers  instead  of  in  the  name 
of  the  entire  community.  As  soon  as  their 
projected  movement  became  known,  Mr. 
Aylmer  Maude,  who  did  much  to  get 
them  to  Canada,  wrote  to  them,  urging 
them  to  be  reasonable,  but  with  no  avail. 
They  declared  that  private  ownership  of 
land  was  a  sin,  and  that  it  was  a  dis- 
honor to  God  to  recognize  any  other  pow- 
er than  his  operating  through  the  hu- 
man conscience  with  respect  to  marriage 
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and  divorce.     Further  negotiations  hav-  health  makes  imperative,  and  he  has  gone 

ing  brought  out  the  statement  from  the  to  the  Riviera.     Conjecture  is  rife  as  to 

Canadian  Government  that  if  they  are  go-  how  long  he  will  be  able  to  endure  the 

ing  to  remain  in  Canada  they  must  obey  strain  of  his  office.     It  is  known  that  he 

the  laws,  they  have  decided  to  seek  an  is  anxious  to  retire  from  public  life,  but 

asylum  somewhere    else    in    the  world,  no  one  knows  who  will  take  the  reins 

This  experience  gives  an  idea  of  the  pecul-  when  he  drops  them.       Chamberlain  is 

iar  nature  of  the  Russian  sects  and  inci-  out  of  the  question.     Balfour,  it  is  ru- 

dentally  of  the  general  type  of  the  uned-  mored,  is  to  be  raised  to  the  peerage  and 

ucated   classes   in   the   Russian   Empire,  made  Prime  Minister;  but  he  is  scarcely 

Possibly  Mexico  might  welcome  them,  as  strong    and    energetic    enough    for    the 

it  has  the  Mormons.  place,  and  so  the  matter  rests  in  uncer- 

^  tainty.     The  Liberal  Party  is  also  badly 

in  need  of  a  leader  to  concentrate  the 

English     Parliament   has   adjourned   for  scattered  enemies  of  the  Government. 

Affairs      Easter  recess  until  the  18th,  and  * 

in  the  meanwhile  England,  and 
particularly  the  trading  part  of  England,  E  There  are  indications  that  cer- 
is  left  to  wonder  what  Sir  Michael  Hicks-  tain  changes  in  the  attitude  of 
Beach  has  in  store  for  them  in  his  bud-  several  of  the  Powers  to  each  other  may 
get  bag.  The  committee  appointed  to  take  place.  France,  which  has  long  been 
consider  changes  in  the  civil  list  has,  in  sympathy  with  Russia — some  would 
however,  reported,  and  again  we  have  say  under  the  dominance  of  the  Bear — 
presented  to  the  world  the  cost  of  sup-  shows  signs  of  cooling  affections.  She 
porting  royalty.  The  committee  rec-  has  distinctly  not  abetted  Russia  in  her 
ommends  the  following  items :  Privy  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  Manchuria,  and 
purse,  £110,000;  various  salaries,  £125,-  now,  possibly  in  retaliation  for  that  lack 
000;  household  expenses,  £193,000;  of  sympathy,  comes  what  looks  like  a 
works,  £20,000;  for  alms,  etc.,  £13,000;  definite  insult  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
sundries,  £8,000.  Besides  these  sums,  Last  year  a  commercial  agreement  was 
which  are  directly  for  the  support  of  the  formed  by  France  and  Italy,  and  now, 
King,  the  report  contains  £20,000  for  the  in  token  of  the  growing  friendship  be- 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  £10,000  for  the  Duch-  tween  the  two  countries,  it  has  been  ar- 
ess  and  £18,000  for  the  King's  daughters,  ranged  that  President  Loubet  should 
Various  other  items  bring  the  sum  total  meet  the  Duke  of  Genoa  and  the  Italian 
up  to  £620,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  naval  squadron  at  Toulon.  Suddenly  the 
£67,000  over  the  previous  reign.  The  Russian  fleet  leaves  the  Bay  of  Toulon, 
figures  sound  rather  startling  to  us  who  under  the  pretense  of  not  wishing  to  in- 
allow  our  Chief  Magistrate  only  $50,000  terfere  in  the  festivities.  All  the  outside 
a  year,  but  it  is  said,  and  may  be  true,  world  looks  upon  the  move  as  a  direct  in- 
that  a  monarchical  government  is  cheaper  suit  to  France,  and  no  doubt  that  coun- 
than  a  democratic.  The  English,  how-  try  will  so  consider  it.  On  the  whole,  it 
ever,  are  ready  to  spend  money  for  other  may  be  regarded  as  a  wholesome  sign 
matters  besides  royalty.  In  comparison  that  France  is  withdrawing  from  Russia 
with  the  reports  of  the  Tenement  Com-  and  entering  into  more  sympathetic  re- 
mission in  New  York  and  the  seriousness  lations  with  the  other  countries  of  Eu- 
of  the  problem  of  housing  the  poor  here  rope,  including  Germany.  The  Triple 
and  in  other  large  cities  it  is  interesting  Alliance  must  soon  be  renewed  or  suf- 
to  note  that  the  London  County  Council  fered  to  lapse,  and  in  view  of  the  rap- 
is  considering  a  proposition  to  build  at  prochement  of  Italy  and  France,  there 
the  city's  cost  homes  for  some  54,250  is  some  conjecture  as  to  what  Italy  will 
people.  The  plan  contemplates  erect-  do.  The  people  of  Italy  seem  to  be  a 
ing  not  tenement  houses,  but  small  cot-  little  restless  under  the  secret  provisions 
tages  in  the  suburbs,  and  it  is  calculated  of  the  treaty,  but  the  Government  as- 
that  the  rental  will  pay  the  interest  on  serts  positively  that  it  leaves  Italy  per- 
the  investment,  and  provide  a  sinking  fectly  free-handed  in  the  matters  of 
fund.  The  recess  of  Parliament  allows  army,  navy  and  the  like.  The  alliance 
Lord  Salisbury  to  take  the  rest  which  his  will  almost  certainly  be  renewed.     The 
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recent  injury  of  the  Kaiser  has,  perhaps,  after  deliberating  only  twenty-five  min- 

made  him  more  than  usually  sympathetic  utes,  condemned  Karpovich  to  hard  la- 

with  his  brothers  in  peril.     Immediately  bor  in  Siberia  for  twenty  years  and  loss 

after  the  earthquake  in   Constantinople  of  all  civil  rights.     Another  official,  M. 

he  sent  this  telegram  to  the  Sultan :  Sipyaghin,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has 

"  It  is  with  deep  emotion  that  I  have  just  been   the   obJect   of   student   resentment, 

learned  what  danger  your  Majesty  was  in  at  He    was    shot    at,    but    missed,    on    the 

the   time  of  the   Feast  of  Bairam,   and  how  Nevsky    Prospekt.      The    would-be    as- 

manifestly  God  has  protected  your  Majesty's  sassin  was  arrested,  but  his  identity  has 

Pr-CInUoffering  my  sincerest  congratulations  not  been  revealed.  Despite  the  hard 
on  your  Majesty's  escape  from  danger,  I  can-  treatment  of  the  students  at  the  hands  of 
not  conceal  my  admiration  for  the  attitude  the  police,  they  continue  to  hold  meet- 
your  Majesty  observed  and  the  example  of  inRS  and  to  protest  against  the  Govern- 
bravery  given  by  your  Majesty  to  your  sub-  °  ,  m  ,  ,r  ,  ?  r 
jects  and  to  the  foreigners  present.  ment-  Tolstoy,  who  in  a  country  of  po- 
"  I  pray  the  Lord  to  continue  to  hold  your  litical  freedom  would  probably  be  re- 
Majesty  in  his  gracious  and  holy  keeping."  garded  as  a  harmless  fanatic,  is  the  idol 
The  "  holy  keeping  "  of  the  Sultan,  when  of  the  revolutionary  youth,  tho  we  may 
one  considers  the  recent  atrocities  in  Ar-  not  suppose  they  would  be  willing  to 
menia  and  elsewhere,  sounds  ironical,  adopt  his  ascetic  notions  of  life.  He 
but  was,  of  course,  meant  sincerely.  The  has  been  formally  excommunicated  by 
Austrian  Government  is  considering  the  Church,  and  a  thousand  students  of 
public  works  of  great  extent.  It  con-  the  University  of  Kieff  have  petitioned 
templates  building  railways  and  canals  the  Holy  Synod  that  they  may  suffer  ex- 
that  together  will  cost  something  like  communication  with  him.  The  at- 
$250,000,000.  As  the  investment  can  tempted  assassination  of  Pobiedonos- 
scarcely  pay  more  than  1  or  2  per  cent.,  tseff>  Chief  Procurator  of  the  Synod,  is 
and  as  it  will  require  the  raising  of  a  loan  laid  to  a  desire  of  revenge  for  the  ex- 
bearing  at  least  4  per  cent,  interest,  the  communication  of  Tolstoy,  as  he  is 
purpose  of  the  Government  is  probably  known  to  be  a  bitter  enemy  of  Tolstoy's, 
to  allay  popular  discontent  by  giving  In  consequence  it  is  reported  that  Tolstoy 
employment  to  great  numbers  of  work-  is  to  be  banished  from  the  Empire, 
men  along  the  lines.  & 

<*  The  Manchuria     Curiosity  was ;  alert  dur- 

tH  a-  .  u  •  r>  Ouestion  in§"  the  first  d^S  of  the 
The  Russian  The  disturbances  in  Rus-  ^  °  m0nth  to  know  what  re- 
Troubles  sia  have  hy  no  means  been  ply  China  would  make  to  Russia  in  re- 
quelled,  and  it  is  difficult  gard  to  the  Manchurian  convention, 
for  us  to  understand  the  situation  beyond  Despite  the  hostility  of  the  other  Powers 
the  fact  that  a  small  part  of  the  popula-  to  any  special  treaty  between  China  and 
tion  is  restless  under  a  despotism.  The  Russia,  it  was  generally  feared  that 
students,  who  with  us  are  strongly  con-  China  would  succumb  to  pressure  and 
scrvative,  are  there  united  with  the  more  grant  such  rights  to  Russia  in  Man- 
mtelhgent  workmen  to  resist  oppres-  churia  as  practically  to  cede  that  terri- 
sion ;  the  sympathies  of  the  great  mass  tory  to  her.  England's  hands  were  tied 
of  the  population,  however,  still  remain  by  the  African  war ;  Japan  looked  threat- 
strongly  with  the  Czar.  Peter  Karpo-  ening,  but  took  no  decided  stand;  the 
vich,  who  shot  M.  Bogoliepoff,  the  Min-  United  States  protested,  but  added  in  her 
ister  of  Public  Instruction,  was  tried  in  protest  that  she  would  not  fight ;  all  the 
secret,  only  fifty  cards  of  admission  be-  influence  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  seems 
ing  issued.  It  is  known  that  he  spoke  to  have  been  terrorized  by  the  growling 
at  length  before  the  court,  discussing  the  bear,  was  in  favor  of  the  convention.  Of 
nature  of  the  troubles  in  the  universities  course,  Russia  pretended  that  nothing 
and  characterizing  Bogoliepoff  as  a  was  thought  of  contrary  to  the  interests 
baleful  spirit  of  reaction."  He  re-  of  the  other  Powers,  or  to  the  integrity 
fused  to  implicate  any  one  in  the  act  of  of  China.  To  the  protest  of  Japan  she 
assassination.  The  prosecuting  attorney,  replied  that  she  was  unwilling  to  dis- 
on  the  other  hand,  spoke  of  the  dead  cuss  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  but  that 
Minister  as  a  noble  officer.     The  court,  in  due  time  (when  the  convention  was 
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signed)  the  affair  should  be  made  public 
and  all  the  world  would  be  satisfied ;  she 
was  only  attempting  to  safeguard  her 
own  legitimate  interests.  But  on  the 
third  came  news  that  China  had  formal- 
ly notified  Russia  that  she  was  unable  to 
sign  the  treaty.  Her  reason  for  refusing 
was  confessedly  the  attitude  of  the  Pow- 
ers with  whom  it  was  necessary  for  her 
to  keep  on  good  terms  during  a  period 
"  the  most  perilous  in  the  empire's  his- 
tory." According  to  Prince  Ching  all 
the  Chinese  except  Li  Hung  Chang  were 
in  favor  of  the  refusal,  and  rumor  now 
has  it  that  Earl  Li  is  in  disgrace  for  his 
pro-Russian  sympathies  and  is  to  leave 
Peking.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  Russia  shows  signs  of  reced- 
ing from  her  demands.  An  official  pub- 
lication in  St.  Petersburg,  in  explaining 
the  nature  of  the  frustrated  treaty,  de- 
clares that  troops  were  sent  into  Man- 
churia merely  to  establish  order  along 
the  frontier,  and  that  alarmist  rumors 
and  falsified  texts  were  spread  abroad 
for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  public 
opinion  against  Russia.  The  final  res- 
toration of  Manchuria  to  China  can  only 
take  place  when  the  Empire  is  brought 
again  to  its  normal  condition,  and  the 
central  Government  is  strong  enough  to 
guarantee  Russia  against  a  recurrence 
of  disorders.  The  statement  closes  with 
these  words : 

"  While  the  Russian  Government  maintains 
its  present  organization  in  Manchuria  to  preserve 
order  in  the  vicinity  of  the  broad  frontiers  of 
Russia,  and  remains  faithful  to  its  original  and 
oft-repeated  political  program,  it  will  quietly 
await  the  further  course  of  events." 

The  quiet  waiting  of  Russia  has  become 
notorious,  and  is  not  likely  to  stimulate 
confidence  in  Japan  or  the  other  Pow- 
ers. It  is  noticeable  that  the  American 
press  almost  universally  opposes  the  pre- 
tensions of  Russia,  notwithstanding  the 
traditional  friendship  between  that  coun- 
try and  this,  and  openly,  almost  vocifer- 
ously, favors  Japan.  It  should  seem  that 
the  interest  of  the  press  was  in  encourag- 
ing Japan  to  raise  her  sling  against  the 
huge  Goliath. 


China 


In  the  meanwhile  the  conference 
among  the  ministers  in  Peking 
proceeds,  and  all  the  Powers  will  ap- 
parently be  glad  when  the  indemnities  and 
other  matters  are  settled  and  they  can 


withdraw  their  forces.  It  is  even  re- 
ported that  Waldersee  finds  the  various 
armies  as  hard  to  keep  in  hand  as  an  un- 
paired team  of  horses.  It  is  probable 
that  the  proposition  of  Sir  Robert  Hart 
will  be  accepted,  altho  Germany  has  been 
inclined  to  demur.  He  proposes  that 
China  shall  not  be  forced  to  borrow  the 
required  sum  in  a  lump,  but  shall  give 
to  each  Power  bonds  for  the  amount  due 
and  redeem  them  within  a  specified  time. 
The  money  is  to  be  raised  by  an  increase 
of  internal  revenue  rather  than  from  cus- 
toms duties.  Indeed  the  general  tone  of 
the  Powers  toward  China  seems  to  be  as- 
suming something  more  of  clemency  and 
humanity,  which  may  be  due  in  part  to 
the  conspicuous  attitude  of  the  United 
States  in  the  matter  from  the  beginning, 
altho  our  papers  may  be  inclined  to  mag- 
nify the  influence  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  negotiations.  From  140 
officials  implicated  in  the  Boxer  troubles 
who  were  to  be  punished,  the  Ministers 
have  reduced  their  demands  to  less  than 
a  hundred,  and  they  ask  that  only  four 
be  beheaded.  At  least  three  of  the  Chi- 
nese forts  between  Peking  and  Tientsin 
are  to  be  destroyed,  and  strong  positions 
are  to  be  occupied  by  the  allied  forces,  so 
as  to  keep  open  communication  between 
these  two  points.  The  American  troops 
will,  of  course,  have  no  share  in  manning 
these  strongholds.  Such  is  the  present 
outlook,  but  matters  are  still  uncertain. 

Th    b         Nothing    of    importance    has 
w  been     reported     from     South 

Africa,  and  it  looks  as  if  the 
war  might  drag  on  until  both  parties  are 
wearied  out.  The  Boers  are  making  an 
effort  to  cut  off  the  British  communica- 
tions with  Delagoa  Bay,  as  the  supplies 
come  from  that  direction.  Several  trains 
have  been  blown  up,  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  mails  has  been  much  interfered 
with.  Kitchener  is  said  to  be  threaten- 
ing Zoutpans  Berg  in  the  north,  which 
is  the  Boer  seat  of  government,  and  con- 
tains stores  and  ammunition.  The  ef- 
fect of  taking  the  capital  can,  however, 
hardly  be  deteminative,  as  the  Boer  head- 
quarters are  in  reality,  like  General 
Pope's,  in  the  saddle.  Information  has 
come  that  Generals  De  Wet  and  Botha 
have  met  at  Vrede,  and  their  united 
forces  are  strong  enough  to  offer  obsti* 
nate  resistance. 


Frederick  Funston. 

By  the  Hon.  Charles  F.   Scott. 

[Mr.  Scott  is  editor  of  The  lola  Daily  Register  and  last  fall  was  elected  United  States  Congressman  at  large 
from  Kansas.  As  he  has  been  Gen.  Funston's  friend  and  fellow  townsman  for  many  years  he  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
fitted  man  in  the  State  or  anywhere  else  to  write  of  his  distinguished  fellow  citizen. — Editor.] 


FREDERICK  FUNSTON  was  born 
in  Ohio  in  1865.  He  counts  him- 
self a  Kansan,  tho,  for  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  that  State  when  he  was  but 
a  child  in  arms,  and  he  has  never  known 
any  other  home.  And  he  was  well  born. 
His  father,  Hon.  Edward  H.  Funston, 
was  a  college  man,  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  an  artillery  officer  through  the 


the  high  school  of  the  neighboring  town. 
There  is  little  in  the  humdrum  life  of  a 
quiet  country  neighborhood  to  provoke 
evidence  of  a  fearless  or  adventurous 
spirit,  and  those  who  knew  Funston 
most  intimately  through  these  boyhood 
days  had  no  prevision  of  the  career  he 
was  to  carve  out  for  himself.  It  is  re- 
called now  that  on  one  occasion,   when 


GEN.    FUNSTON, 
As  Colonel  of  the  Twentieth  Kansas. 


MRS.    FREDERICK    FUNSTON, 
Formerly  Miss  Eda  Blankart. 


Civil  War,  and  for  a  full  quarter  of  a 
century  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
public  life  of  Kansas,  passing  through 
both  branches  of  the  State  Legislature  up 
to  the  National  Congress,  to  which  he 
was  elected  for  five  consecutive  terms. 
His  mother  is  a  woman  of  refinement  and 
culture.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
the  boy,  altho  reared  on  the  farm,  should 
grow  up  with  a  taste  for  reading  and  a 
fondness  for  study  that  carried  him  easily 
through  the  country  school  and  through 


perhaps  ten  years  old,  he  had  organized 
a  "  coon  hunt "  among  the  other  small 
boys  of  the  neighborhood.  The  older 
boys  heard  of  it,  and  determined  to  give 
the  youngsters  a  fright.  When  the  hunt- 
ers had  got  fairly  into  the  woods,  there- 
fore, and  were  beating  about  in  the  dark- 
ness, suddenly  very  near  them  there  was 
a  most  dreadful  snarling  and  growling 
as  of  wild  animals  in  a  rage.  The  small 
boys  took  to  their  heels  at  once,  except 
Funston,  who  began  firing  the  light  gun 
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GEN.    FUNSTON, 
In  Alaska,  1892. 

he  carried  in  the  direction  of  the  noise — 
which  ceased  suddenly.  Fortunately  no 
one  was  hit,  but  there  were  no  more  at- 
tempts to  frighten  hunting  parties  when 
Fred.  Funston  was  one  of  them. 

After  the  high  school  and  a  few  terms 
as  teacher  in  the  country  schools,  he  en- 
tered the  State  University,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years,  learning  a  great 
deal  about  some  things  and  very  little 
about  others.  Partly  because  the  re- 
quired study  of  things  that  did  not  in- 

t  e  r  e  s  t  him  was 
irksome,  partly 
for  financial  rea- 
sons, but  chiefly 
perhaps  because 
of  the  restless 
spirit  within  him, 
he  left  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  end 
of  the  Sopho- 
more year  and 
engaged  in  the 
newspaper  busi- 
ness, for  which 
he  had  a  peculiar 
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aptitude,  and  which  he  firmly  believed 
would  be  his  life  work. 

His  first  newspaper  work  was  as  a  re- 
porter on  the  Fort  Smith  Tribune.  His 
"  beat  "  was  the  police  and  other  criminal 
courts,  the  jails,  prisons  and  hanging 
yards,  and  he  used  to  observe  that  he  had 
more  thieves,  murderers  and  other  out- 
laws on  his  visiting  list  than  any  other 
man  in  America.  The  Tribune  was  at 
that  time  the  leading  Democratic  organ 
of  Arkansas.  One  day  the  editor  went 
away  from  the  city,  leaving  Mr.  Funston 
in  charge.  The  next  morning  the  lead- 
ing editorial  was  a  scathing  assault  upon 
the  Democratic  party  generally  and  upon 
the  Democracy  of  Arkansas  and  Pulaski 
County  in  particular,  closing  with  an  elo- 
quent eulogy  of  the  Republican  party.  It 
was  very  warm  in  Fort  Smith  all  that 
day.  The  next  day  there  was  a  va- 
cancy on  the  Tribune  staff,  and  the  man 
from  Kansas  was  on  his  way  home. 

Another  opening  in  the  newspaper 
business  not  appearing  immediately,  Mr. 
Funston  secured  a  position  as  train  col- 
lector on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad,  which  he  held  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1890.  At  that  time  his  father,  who 


GEN. 


FUNSTON, 

At  22. 


GEN.    FUNSTON, 
Taken  [in  Cuban  uniform  in  J897  as  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
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was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, secured  him  a  place  with  a  party  of 
botanists  sent  out  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  secure  a  collection  of  the 
wild  grasses  of  Montana.  He  did  his 
share  of  this  work  so  well  that  when  a 
similar  expedition  was  sent  out  the  next 
summer  to  the  Death  Valley  region  he 
was  made  a  member  of  it.  Of  the  party 
of  uncommonly  hardy  men  who  made  up 
this  expedition  more  than  one-half  were 
permanently  disabled  in  body  or  mind  by 
the  hardships  endured.  Funston  came 
out  of  it  sound  and  well,  but  with  har- 
rowing recollections  of  a  journey  of  for- 
ty miles  made  alone  on  a  day  when  the 
mercury  registered  140,  without  water 
or  food — an  experience  which  few  men 
would  have  survived. 

The  next  summer  was  spent  among 
the  Indians  on  the  Alaskan  coast,  still  in 
the  employ  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, collecting  specimens  of  the  flora  of 
the  region.  This  work  he  did  thorough- 
ly and  well — so  well,  indeed,  that  when 
the  Department  wanted  a  man  the  follow- 
ing summer  to  find  out  what  was  grow- 
ing in  the  interior  of  Alaska  Funston 
was  selected  for  the  arduous  and  dan- 
gerous task.  '  There  are  a  great  many 
men  in  the  United  States  who  know  more 
botany  than  Funston  does,"  said  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  in  recommending  him, 
"  but  there  is  not  one  who  will  come  more 
nearly  going  where  he  is  sent  and  getting 
what  he  goes  after."  It  was  not  a  pleas- 
ant commission.  It  meant  eighteen 
months  of  exile,  many  thousand  miles  of 
travel,  largely  through  an  unexplored 
country,  and  a  winter  the  other  side  of  the 
Arctic  circle.  The  Department  offered 
him  company,  but  the  offer  was  declined. 
"  I  do  not  need  anybody  to  take  care  of 
me,  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  care  of  any- 
body," was  the  reason  he  gave.  The 
country  has  heard  a  great  deal  in  recent 
years  about  the  horrors  of  Chilcoot  pass 
and  the  terrors  of  the  trip  across  the 
frozen  lakes  and  through  the  White 
Horse  rapids.  Funston  took  that  trip 
five  years  before  Klondike  was  discov- 
ered— climbed  the  pass  in  the  teeth  of  a 
blizzard,  pushed  his  sled  across  the  frozen 
lakes,  "  whip-sawed "  the  planks  and 
built  a  boat  which  he  guided  safely 
through  the  dreaded  rapids  and  after- 
ward  dragged   for  days   through   miles 


of  floating  ice — and  joked  about  it  in 
the  letters  he  wrote  home.  The  story  of 
his  lonely  winter  in  the  interior,  the  only 
white  man  in  an  Indian  village,  of  the 
longest  snowshoe  journey  ever  made  by 
a  white  man,  taken  as  a  diversion  and  in- 
volving narrow  escapes  from  starvation 
and  storm,  of  the  lonely  ride  for  fifteen 
hundred  miles  down  the  lordly  Yukon, 
and  the  ultimate  safe  return  home,  is  too 
long  for  these  pages.  Let  it  be  enough 
to  say,  in  the  words  of  the  division  chief, 
that  he  went  where  he  was  sent  and  got 
what  he  went  after. 

Resigning  his  position  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  he  spent  the  winter  of 
1 894- 1 895  on  the  lecture  platform,  tell- 
ing the  story  of  his  Alaskan  experiences. 
Altho  this  work  was  remunerative,  it 
was  to  the  last  degree  distasteful,  and  was 
abandoned  at  the  earliest  moment  his 
finances  would  admit ;  and  the  summer  of 
1895  found  him  in  Central  America 
studying  the  project  of  a  coffee  planta- 
tion. He  was  quite  fascinated  by  this 
enterprise,  and  spent  several  months  and 
all  the  capital  he  had  accumulated  trying 
to  organize  a  company  to  engage  in  the 
business  on  a  large  scale.  Failing  to  se- 
cure the  capital  required,  he  went  to  New 
York  and  engaged  in  newspaper  and 
magazine  work.  While  thus  employed 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  Cuban 
Junta,  then  engaged  in  promoting  in  all 
possible  ways  the  revolt  against  Spain. 
The  cause  enlisted  his  sympathy,  and  he 
was  easily  persuaded  to  accept  a  com- 
mission as  captain  of  artillery  in  the  in- 
surgent army.  In  the  beginning  he  had 
command  of  one  gun.  After  eighteen 
months  he  held  a  commission  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  was  in  command  of 
all  the  artillery  of  Gomez's  army.  Af- 
terward, when  he  was  colonel  of  the 
Twentieth  Kansas  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  some  regular  army  of- 
ficers asked  him  at  what  range  he  usual- 
ly fought  his  guns  while  with  the  Cu- 
bans. "  Oh,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  ; 
as  close  as  I  could  get,"  he  replied,  mod- 
estly. The  officers  looked  at  each  other 
and  lifted  their  brows.  A  few  weeks  la- 
ter these  same  officers  were  talking  with 
a  Spanish  lieutenant  captured  at  San- 
tiago. "  I  have  often  wondered,"  the 
lieutenant  said,  "  what  ever  became  of  a 
little  American  that  used  to  handle 
Gomez's  artillery.     Why,  the  little  devil 
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hauled  his  guns  up  so  close  that  they 
scorched  our  eyebrows."  And  the 
American  officers  remembered  what 
Funston  had  told  them  and  apologized  to 
him  in  their  hearts  because  they  had 
lifted  their  brows. 

His  left  arm  broken  by  a  frag- 
ment from  a  shell,  a  Mauser  bullet 
through  both  lungs  that  sent  him  to  a 
jungle  hospital  for  three  months  where 
typhoid  fever  came  to  assist  his  conval- 
escence from  the  wound,  and,  finally,  a 
fall  from  a  horse  that  resulted  in  an  ob- 
stinate abscess,  were  among  the  inci- 
dents of  this  eighteen  months  of  other- 
wise unpaid  service  in  the  ranks  of  the 
insurgents.  Captured  at  last  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  escaping  only  by  virtue 
of  a  ready  story,  plausibly  told  and  ten- 
aciously adhered  to,  from  a  volley 
against  a  stone  wall,  the  lieutenant-col- 
onel of  artillery  returned  to  New  York 
and  wrent  at  once  to  a  hospital,  "  to  be 
cut  into  thin  slices  and  sewed  together 
again,"  as  he  wrote  a  friend. 

He  loathed  the  platform,  but  a  whole 
State  was  eager  to  hear  his  story,  and  to 
tell  it  was  the  quickest  way  to  put  money 
in  the  purse  which  was  empty,  and  so 
there  was  another  lecture  tour — which 
was  cut  short  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish  war  and  the  appointment  of  the 
lecturer  to  the  command  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Regiment  of  Kansas  Volunteers. 
And  the  world  knows  the  rest. 

And  now  what  manner  of  man  is  he, 
this  youth  who  has  risen  in  less  than  three 
years  of  desultory  and  not  very  impor- 
tant warfare  from  the  colonelcy  of  a  raw 
regiment  of  Kansas  volunteers  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  regular 
army? 

First  of  all  let  there  be  set  down  some 
of  the  things  that  he  is  not.  He  is  not 
an  "  opera  bouffe "  soldier,  "  hunting 
Aguinaldo  with  a  brass  band,"  as  some 
one  most  unfortunately  remarked  almost 
at  the  moment  when  Funston  was  land- 
ing with  his  prisoner  at  Manila.  He  is 
not  a  notoriety  seeker.  He  is  not  an  ad- 
venturer, a  mere  soldier  of  fortune.  He 
is  not  an  accident.  The  real  man,  as  his 
intimate  friends  know  him,  is  the  very 
opposite  of  all  these.  In  social  life  Gen- 
eral Funston  is  modest  to  a  most  unusual 
degree.  His  friends  cannot  imagine  him 
doing  anything  deliberately  spectacular. 


Immediately  after  his  appointment  as 
colonel  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  Gen- 
eral Miles  at  Tampa,  and  spent  four 
weeks  there  supplying  information  about 
that  part  of  Cuba  with  which  he  was  fa- 
miliar. He  wore  citizens'  clothes  until 
General  Shafter  ordered  him  to  don  his 
uniform.  Six  weeks  after  his  appoint- 
ment, when  his  home  town  presented  him 
with  a  sword,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
not  yet  supplied  himself  with  one.  The 
writer  of  this  sketch  received  perhaps  a 
score  of  letters  from  him  written  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  war  in  Luzon. 
There  were  pages  of  praise  of  the  splen- 
did regiment  he  commanded,  but  not  one 
word  to  indicate  that  he  had  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  the  heroic  record  it 
was  making.  When  he  came  home  on 
leave  of  absence  with  his  old  regiment, 
he  put  on  citizens'  clothes,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  persuade  him  to  wear  his  uni- 
form even  at  public  receptions  tendered  in 
his  honor.  Upon  the  reorganization  of 
the  army,  when  the  war  office  was  in- 
undated with  petitions  for  promotion, 
Funston  made  no  application,  and  never 
so  much  as  hinted  to  his  most  intimate 
friends  that  he  would  be  glad  of  their  in- 
fluence in  his  behalf. 

He  is  patriotic.  When  he  returned 
from  the  Philippines  in  1899  he  had 
served  the  term  of  his  enlistment,  and 
was  entitled  to  discharge.  He  was  of- 
fered five  years'  salary  as  a  brigadier  for 
fifty  lectures.  He  has  other  business  of- 
fers that  would  have  paid  him  twice  his 
army  salary  annually  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod. The  health  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
is  devotedly  attached,  was  such  that  she 
could  not  hope  to  return  to  the  islands 
with  him,  and  his  own  health  was  such 
that  he  might  well  have  shrunk  from  the 
ordeal  of  another  campaign  in  the  trop- 
ics. He  knew  that  the  exciting  period 
of  the  war  was  over,  and  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe,  and  did  believe,  that 
nothing  remained  but  toilsome,  tedious 
and  inconspicuous  service,  with  no  pos- 
sible chance  to  add  to  the  laurels  he  had 
already  won.  Yet  in  the  face  of  all  these 
considerations  he  responded  to  the  call 
of  the  war  office  and  went  back  to  the  is- 
lands solely  because  he  regarded  it  as  a 
patriotic  duty. 

He  is  brave ;  but  he  is  not  rash.  "  I 
am  not  scared  when  the  battle  is  on,"  he 
said  once  to  the  writer ;  "  but  I  have  the 
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nervous  jim-jams  before  it  begins  and  I  knew  exactly  what  he  was  about.  Fred- 
have  nervous  prostration  after  it  is  over."  erick  Funston  always  knows  exactly  what 
He  appreciates  fully  the  danger,  but  he  he  is  about ! 

faces  it  deliberately  and  not  thoughtlessly.  General  Funston  is  not  an  accident.  A 
The  most  frequent  criticism  of  some  of  man  may  become  famous  by  a  lucky 
his  exploits  in  the  Philippines  has  been  chance,  but  no  man  can  become  great  by 
that  he  exposed  himself  too  much.  "  He  accident.  He  must  have  within  himself 
could  never  fight  European  soldiers  that  the  qualities  of  greatness  or  all  the  lucky 
way,"  the  wise  ones  say.  Certainly  not.  chances  in  the  world  cannot  lift  him 
And  he  would  never  try.  The  secret  of  above  the  common  level.  Frederick 
his  success  is  that  he  knows  exactly  the  Funston  was  born  with  keen  intelligence, 
kind  of  an  enemy  he  is  fighting,  and  plans  high  ambition,  inflexible  purpose,  tire- 
his  battles  accordingly.  Talk  with  him  less  energy,  unbending  will  and  kingly 
and  you  will  learn  that  what  may  have  courage.  For  fifteen  years  before  the  su- 
appeared  to  have  been  the  reckless  and  preme  test  came  he  had  been  uncon- 
unconsidered  act  of  a  dare-devil  impulse  sciously  developing,  in  the  hard  school 
was  really  the  performance  of  a  delib-  of  arduous  experience,  the  qualities  with 
erate  and  carefully  thought  out  plan.  His  which  nature  endowed  him.  It  is  the  sim- 
latest  and  crowning  achievement  is  di-  pie  concentration  of  these  qualities  upon 
rectly  in  point.  When  the  news  of  his  the  business  he  had  in  hand  that  has 
plan  for  the  capture  of  Aguinaldo  was  made  him  the  foremost  soldier  in  the 
first  made  public,  all  bureaudom  jeered  Philippines,  and  has  given  him  at  thirty- 
it  as  preposterous  and  impossible.  But  six  the  star  of  a  brigadier, 
the  event  proved  that  the  little  brigadier  iola,  k> 
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Champions  of  Christendom. 

By  Stephen   Bonsai. 

[Mr.  Bonsai,  who  is  one  of  our  ablest  war  correspondents,  is  now  in  China.  The  following  story  will  give  our 
readers  a  very  interesting  account  of  Chinese  life  as  foreigners  see  it.  It  will  be  published  in  three  issues  of  Thf 
Independent. — Editor.] 

THE  sun  beat  down  with  an  aggres-  no  longer  be  denied  and  he  would  be  ad 
sive  fierceness  this  cloudless  July  mitted  into  the  inner  circle  of  those  bu- 
morning.  Robert  Gordon,  an  as-  reaucrats  who  rule  in  the  land  of  Tung- 
pirant  deacon  of  the  China  Inland  Mis-  Sung,  or  official  squeeze,  found  himself 
sion,  stood  out  in  the  dazzling  light  reduced  to  teaching  travelers  from  the 
which  flooded  the  ill-smelling  courtyard  outside  the  mysteries  of  his  language 
of  the  -tenement  in  which  he  lived,  en-  and  disclosing  to  their  brutish  under- 
gaged  in  the  arduous  task  of  acquiring  standings  the  philosophy  of  Confucius. 
Chinese,  or  rather  the  mandarin  style  of  Even  to  his  scholars,  those  greedy 
that  world-language  of  many  dialects  youngsters  from  the  wide-awake  world 
and  subdivisions.  His  teacher,  Mr.  Tso,  who  threw  themselves  into  the  devious 
was  well  if  not  favorably  known  to  the  ways  of  Chinese  ideographs  much  as 
aspirant  missionaries  and  the  student  in-  they  had  been  trained  to  go  into  a  foot- 
terpreters  in  the  various  consular  serv-  ball  rush  at  home,  Mr.  Tso  did  not  hesi- 
ices  of  the  outside  powers  that  have  their  tate  to  confess  that  it  was  his  poverty 
schools  in  Shanghai  as  a  broken  down,  and  not  his  will  which  consented  to  this 
or  rather  an  undeveloped,  literary  man  means  of  livelihood ;  and  indeed,  after  a 
who  presented  himself  resolutely  every  few  lessons,  his  scholars  usually  came  to 
year  at  the  Flan-lin  examinations  and  the  shrewd  conclusion  that  the  reluctant 
was  invariably  turned  down  by  the  ex-  teacher  was  careful  to  minimize  his  of- 
aminers.  Prevented  from  qualifying  as  fense  by  giving  them  as  little  knowledge 
an  office  holder  or  even  as  an  office  seek-  of  his  language  as  he  could,  consistently 
er,  Mr.  Tso,  while  awaiting  the  day  when  with  keeping  his  place, 
his  knowledge  of  the  classic  books  could  To-day,  as  usual,   Gordon  had  spent 
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the  whole  morning  in  denominating  over 
and  over  again  the  Chinese  ideographs 
which  were,  as  yet,  purely  arbitrary  signs 
to  him,  whose  meaning  he  had  not  at- 
tempted to  fathom.  He  was  pursuing  in 
his  studies  the  method  of  the  Chinese 
boys  who,  beginning  with  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  character  classics,  repeat 
paragraph  after  paragraph  under  the 
guidance  of  their  strong-voiced  teachers 
until  they  are  able  to  recite  page  upon 
page  by  heart  without  understand- 
ing a  single  one  of  the  words  which 
roll  so  glibly  from  their  tongues. 
To  spare  his  eyes,  for  the  study 
of  Chinese  characters  is  as  severe 
a  strain  upon  the  eyesight  as  it  is  upon 
the  patience,  the  new  characters  to  which 
he  was  to  be  introduced  had  been  painted 
out  in  large  lettering  upon  pasteboard 
placards  of  such  size  that  he  might  the 
more  easily  separate  them  the  one  from 
the  other  and  so  make  fast  their  distin- 
guishing peculiarities  on  the  tablets  of 
his  memory.  The  hours  passed  by  slow- 
ly in  the  foul-smelling  tenement  yard. 
Tso  stood  at  one  end  of  the  compound 
exhibiting  the  placarded  ideographs  one 
after  another  like  the  slides  of  a  stereop- 
ticon,  while  Gordon  as  he  caught  sight  of 
them  would  give  voice  to  the  sound  of 
identification.  Gradually,  however,  the 
letters  as  they  were  produced  only  ap- 
peared blurred  before  him,  and  at  last  he 
realized  that  for  this  day  at  least  his 
power  of  application  was  gone. 

Mr.  Tso  was  not  displeased  at  receiv- 
ing a  half  holiday,  which  was  quite  un- 
expected, as  Gordon  was  one  of  his  most 
indefatigable  scholars.  Formally  pro- 
nouncing the  formula  of  regret ;  bring- 
ing his  clenched  fists  together  over  his 
heart  and  muttering  the  stereotyped  salu- 
tation about  the  auspicious  stars,  he 
stalked  away.  When  he  was  gone  Gor- 
don wrapped  the  pigtail  which  in  Chinese 
fashion  he  wore  about  his  head  and 
dashed  his  dry,  feverish  face  into  a  pail 
of  water.  Drawn  from  the  tenement 
well,  the  water  was  lukewarm  and  evil 
smelling,  and  with  a  grimace  he  quickly 
wiped  it  away.  Then,  changing  his  work- 
ing tunic  for  a  lighter  one  of  thin  gauze, 
he  started  out  of  the  compound  gate. 
An  unusual  feeling  of  weariness  against 
which  he  could  not  combat  possessed 
him.  He  felt  that  had  the  salvation  of 
liis  soul  depended  upon  the  prosecution 


of  his  Chinese  studies  for  another  hour 
he  would  have  to  be  counted  among  the 
irrevocably  damned.  He  decided  to  go 
down  to  the  river  and  to  turn  his  back 
for  an  hour  upon  the  Chinese  town  of 
Shanghai.  He  longed  in  his  heart  to 
watch  once  again  the  dancing  waves  and 
the  blue  waters  beyond  which  lay  all  that 
he  had  renounced,  all  that,  he  could  not 
deny  it,  he  had  constantly  hungered  for 
since  the  day,  only  six  months  before, 
when  he  had  entered  the  service  of  the 
China  Inland  Mission.  Often,  already, 
he  had  grown  weary  of  the  drudgery  and 
the  limitations  of  his  self-imposed  task, 
and  for  the  past  month  he  had  been  per- 
sistently assailed  with  doubt  and  misgiv- 
ings as  to  his  fitness  for  the  great  cru- 
sade upon  which  he  had  entered  with  so 
much  enthusiasm  and  with  so  little  de- 
liberation. He  found  himself  daily  sub- 
jected to  a  cross-examination  in  which 
his  conscience  acted  as  stern  inquisitor. 
The  crusade  had  turned  out  very  differ- 
ent from  what  he  had  expected  it  to  be 
the  night  he  sat  chained  to  his  bench  and 
lifted  out  of  himself  and  his  environment 
by  the  earnestness  of  the  wild-looking 
man  dressed  in  Chinese  garb  who  told, 
with  words  that  thrilled  all  his  hearers, 
of  the  work  upon  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  called  upon  them  to  come  and  take 
a  man's  part  in  the  battle  which  was  be- 
ing waged,  the  most  vitally  important 
battle  for  Christianity,  he  asserted,  since 
the  green  banner  of  the  False  Prophet 
fell  in  the  dust  outside  the  gates  of  Vi- 
enna. Who  could  lag  behind  with  such 
an  appeal  ringing  in  his  ears  ?  Certainly 
not  Gordon.  Fie  sprang  forward  to  it  as 
to  a  bugle  call.  But  the  days  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship had  not  been  filled  with  the 
exhilaration  of  battle.  Instead  of  facing 
the  foe  he  found  himself  a  prisoner  for 
months  and  perhaps  for  years  to  come 
in  a  disorderly  Chinese  tenement  of  the 
most  vile  description. 

To  such  rigorous  training  as  this  Dr. 
McNab  subjected  all  those  who  listened 
to  his  call  and  came  out  across  the  seas 
to  take  part  in  his  latter-day  crusade, 
which  he  firmly  believed  would,  by  the 
blessing  of  God  and  in  His  own  good 
time,  result  in  the  conversion  of  the  un- 
told millions  of  China.  Whatever  differ- 
ence of  opinion  there  may  have  been  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  McNab's  preaching  to 
the  Chinese,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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his  fervid  eloquence  rarely  failed  first  to  remained  carefully  screened   behind  the 
arouse  and  then  to   fascinate  and  con-  curtains  of  their  carts  or  chairs.     For 
vince  many  serious  spirits  at  home  as  to  while  in  China  everybody  who  can  afford 
the  utility  of  the  crusade  he  led.     So  it    may,    and    almost    everybody    does, 
great  was  his  success  that  early  in  the  smoke  opium,  it  does  not  "  belong  prop- 
eighties  there  came  out  to  China  a  num-  er  "  to  be  seen  selecting-  the  drug  at  a 
ber  of  young  evangelists — Champions  of  public  market.     Gordon  stood  still  and 
Christendom,  as  they  were  called  with  watched    the  etiquette    of    the    curious 
stinging  sarcasm  by  the  traders  of  the  scene,  while  the  salesmen  glared  at  him 
treaty  ports,  who  did  not  approve  of  the  from  the  shop  as  if  in  some  way  they  as- 
crusade  and  regarded  the  crusaders  sim-  sociated  him  with  the  crusade  that  was 
ply  as  notoriety  seekers,  or,  worse,  as  being  preached  against  the  opium  trade 
disturbers  of  commerce.    They  came  out  by  the  more  reputable  members  of  the 
in  small  groups  of  three  and  four  and  foreign  communities  in  China, 
were  immediately  divided  and  scattered  He  was  on  the  point  of  turning  away 
all  over  the  empire  in  distant  and  isolat-  when  he  caught  sight  of  Tso,  his  teacher, 
ed    stations.     This    separation  was   im-  coming  up  the  street  toward  him.     Tso 
posed  partly  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  now  wore  a  smart  silk  gown  and  the  up- 
language,    but   mainly    to    develop    that  lifted,  distracted  gaze  of  the  literary  man 
sterling  fiber  of  resolute  character  which,  whose  sublimated  thoughts  are  far  above 
according   to   Dr.    McNab,   only    comes  such  mundane  things  as  Peking  carts  and 
when  the  dangers  and  manifold  tempta-  mule  litters,  and  mud  puddles  and  pariah 
tions  of  loneliness  have  been  triumphant-  dogs,  however  deeply  involved  with  them 
ly  withstood.     Not  a  few  of  the  young  he  may  be  in  a  physical  sense.   Suppress- 
enthusiasts  soon  lost  heart  and  returned  ing  a  smile  at  the  unusual  splendor  of  his 
to  England,  but  this  experience  did  not  tutor's  appearance,  Gordon  stepped  out 
induce  the  learned  doctor  to  moderate  briskly  to  meet  him.     H>  was  glad  to 
the  rigors  of  the  novitiate.    "  Better  that  see  the  only  man  in  Shanghai,  since  Dr. 
a  hundred  should  fall  away,"  he   said,  McNab  had  gone  into  the  interior,  with 
M  before  they  have  been  consecrated  and  whom  he  was  on  speaking  terms.    Tt  was 
commissioned,  than  that  one  should  fail  an  excellent  opportunity  besides,  it  oc- 
Him  in  the  hour  of  need — than  that  one  curred  to  him  incidentally,  to  put  to  the 
should  turn  back  once  the  plow  is  in  the  test  the  statement  he  had    often    heard 
furrow."  made,  that  no  Chinese  with  official  aspira- 
With  the  weak  and  shambling  step  of  a  tions  would  be  seen  exchanging  friendly 
man  who  is  improperly  fed  and  not  get-  greetings  with  a  foreigner  when  upon  the 
ting  his  required  amount    of    exercise,  streets  and  in  the  public  eye.    .    .    .    The 
Gordon  walked  slowly  down  the  narrow  test  was  a  decisive  one.    Tso  swept  ma- 
street  upon  which  he  lived  until  he  came  jestically  on,  taking  no  notice  whatever 
to  a  little  square.    In  front  of  him  as  he  of  his  outstretched  hand  or  smile  of  rec- 
came  out  of  the  rambling  lane  stood  a  ognition.    The  hot  flush  of  anger  which 
magnificent  shop,  a  glittering  edifice  of  mantled  his  cheeks  for  a  moment  as  his 
rich  teak  wood  covered  with  gold  paint  eyes  followed  his  teacher  down  the  ram- 
and   inlaid  with   gilded  lacquer.     With  bling  street  soon  gave  place  to  a  feeling 
such  a  brave  showing  as  this  it  did  not  of  intense  discouragement  as  he  realized 
require  the  gaudy  golden  poppy  which  exactly  what  his  relations  were  with  the 
stood  out  in  front  of^  the  building  to  tell  only  man  he  knew  in  the  city.  Tso  would 
as  many  as  passed  this  way  that  here  the  take  his  money  and  even  his  medicines  to 
only  commodity  sold  was  opium.     Carts  cure  his  manifold  afflictions, but  he  would 
were  halted  in  great  numbers  in  front  of  not  answer  his  greetings  where  this  civil- 
the  shop  and  in  them  the  discreet  smok-  ity  to  an  intruder  from  the  outside  might 
ers  waited  while  their  servants  went  in  be  noticed  and  remembered  against  him. 
to  examine  the  newly  arrived  catties  of  Gordon  stood  for  a  few  minutes  longer 
the   Indian   drug.       Now  and  again    in  in  the  little  square  enveloped  in  the  hos- 
doubt  as  to  the   taste  and   aroma  of  a  tile  glances  of  the  salesmen  and  the  cus- 
sample,  the  servants  would  hasten  with  tomers  of  the  opium  depot  (as  a  foreign- 
it  out  of  the  glittering  shop  to  submit  it  er  his  Chinese  dress  made  him  doublv 
to  the  inspection  of  their  masters,  who  suspicious),  and  then  continued  on  hi? 
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way  again.  Keeping  as  best  he  could  on  down  the  Bund  he  felt  that  his  Rubi- 
the  general  direction  of  the  port  and  set-  con  was  passed.  He  caught  himself  look- 
tlement,  he  was  soon  lost  in  a  maze  of  ing  back  upon  all  the  misery  of  the  life 
narrow,  crooked  streets  all  looking  just  he  had  led  among  the  squalid  thousands 
alike  and  all  equally  filled  with  throngs  of  the  Yellow  City  as  something  it  would 
of  hot  and  perspiring  people  and  wheel-  be  well  to  remember,  since  he  should 
barrows.  Suddenly,  over  the  roar  of  the  never  return  to  it  again.  As  he  walked 
crowded  tenements  and  all  the  hubbub  on  with  quickened  step  there  came  wad- 
and  noise  of  Chinese  street  life,  borne  on  dling  toward  him  a  sleek  and  painted 
the  sluggish  breezes  of  the  sultry  day,  Hangchow  ayah  who  was  taking  out  for 
there  came  to  him  the  carillon  of  the  their  airing  two  little  blue-eyed,  golden- 
Canterbury  Chimes,  the  sweet  toned  bells  haired  English  children.  As  they  ap- 
which  hang  in  the  great  tower  of  the  Im-  proached  he  saw  that  the  little  angelic 
perial  Customs  building.  Quickening  faces  were  puckered  with  deep  sorrow, 
his  pace  in  the  direction  of  the  bells,  he  Again  and  again  in  loud  voices  they  told 
soon  came  out  on  the  bank  of  the  canal  the  ayah  what  they  wanted  to  do  and 
which  separates  the  overpopulated  pre-  where  they  wanted  to  go,  but  for  all  an- 
cincts  of  the  Chinese  city  from  all  the  swer  she  would  only  grin  and  mutter 
spacious  beauty  of  the  foreign  conces-  "  Me  no  savee,"  until  finally  one  of  the 
sions.  Before  him  opened  the  broad  ave-  children,  a  little  girl  and  the  decided 
nue  of  the  Bund,  lined  with  the  magnifi-  leader  of  her  brother,  said  with  a  toss  of 
cent  buildings  of  the  foreign  hongs  and  her  head,  "  But  what's  the  use  of  us 
the  palatial  dwellings  of  the  enterprising  bothering  to  talk  to  her  ?  She  is  Chinese 
merchants  who  have  made  of  Shanghai  and  can't  understand."  "  Of  course," 
the  "  model  settlement"  and  the  most  joined  in  the  little  brother  with  sudden 
prosperous  of  the  commercial  colonies  cheerfulness,  "  she's  Chinese  and  can't 
upon  the  east  coast  of  Asia.  Here  the  understand  us  and  we  can't  expect  her 
music  of  the  chimes  fell  with  unbroken  to,"  and  so  they  resigned  themselves  to 
force  upon  his  ears,  and  listening  to  it  he  playing  hop,  skip  and  jump  upon  the 
realized  that  it  had  not  only  served  to  springy  turf  and  bothered  no  more  about 
guide  his  steps  but  had  aroused  in  him  their  stupid  ayah  who  could  not  under- 
memories  so  long  held  in  check  that  he  stand. 

had  come  to  flatter  himself  they  were  To  Gordon  there  seemed  something 
faded  out  and  vanished  altogether.  particularly  illuminating  in  the  childish 
The  sight  of  the  green  grass,  the  fa-  remark  and  the  wise  conclusion  they  had 
miliar  flowers  and  the  noble  expanse  of  reached  not  to  bother  or  try  to  make  a 
the  river  dotted  with  great  ships  moving  Chinese  understand.  "  Out  of  the  mouths 
proudly  along  under  the  flag  he  loved  of  babes  I  have  heard  the  voice  of  truth," 
awakened  the  man  that  was  born  in  him.  he  muttered  between  his  teeth  as  he 
As  he  walked  on  down  to  the  bridge  his  walked  on  among  the  bushes  in  flower 
heart  beat  high.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  his  and  under  the  spreading  trees,  breathing 
unrest  and  unhappiness  a  thought  arose  with  great  breaths  the  salt-laden  air  that 
and  took  definite  shape — a  thought  that  blew  in  from  the  sea.  The  harbor  was 
had  been  his  guiding  star  in  boyhood,  in  studded  with  shipping  of  every  descrip- 
the  better  days,  as  they  seemed  to  him  tion,  from  the  beautiful  Ning  Po  junks 
now.  To-day,  when  Dr.  McNab  was  far  with  their  painted  sails  to  great  ocean 
away  and  his  persuasive  words  no  longer  steamers  sheathed  in  steel  coming  and 
rang  in  his  ears,  he  could  see  so  clearly  going  laden  with  the  manifold  products 
that  it  would  have  been  only  his  duty  to  of  many  climes.  Suddenly  the  romance 
stand  by  his  father  in  his  declining  years,  of  commerce  possessed  his  imagination, 
Wherever  there  were  trade  routes  to  be  and  he  cried  out  in  his  heart,  "  This  is  in- 
explored  and  new  channels  of  commerce  deed  a  man's  work,  and  in  this  I  might, 
to  be  opened,  there,  if  he  had  but  been  without  presumption,  have  asserted  my 
true  to  the  traditions  of  his  race,  as  a  right  to  take  a  part."  Here,  he  thought, 
pioneer  at  the  head  of  the  commercial  was  the  calling  that  was  bred  in  his  bone 
wedge  was  his  place.  A  strange  feeling  and  born  in  his  blood, 
of  exhilaration  possessed  him  as  he  He  sat  down  on  a  bench,  and  his 
sprang  across  the  bridge.     As  he  walked  eyes  in  thrall  to  the  moving  picture  be- 
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fore  him  followed  the  stately  vessels  as 
they  came  and  went.  Two  clerks  saun- 
tered out  of  a  hong  opposite  and  sat 
down  on  the  bench  beside  him.  They 
had  come  to  smoke  a  cigarette  and  enjoy 
a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  one  of  the  lulls 
of  business.  When  they  caught  sight  of 
Gordon  their  eyebrows  were  raised  in 
surprise  and  indignation  at  the  audacity 
of  a  Chinaman  who  dared  to  enter  the 
precincts  of  the  park,  which  is  forbidden 
ground  to  people  of  the  yellow  race. 
When  upon  closer  scrutiny,  however, 
they  recognized  that  the  intruder  was  an 
Englishman  like  themselves,  tho  wear- 
ing the  dress  of  a  Chinese,  their  surprise 
gave  way  to  disgust  at  the  sight  of  one 
who  had  not  scrupled  to  sell  his  birth- 
right and  become  a  shameless  declasse, 
a  man  without  country,  kith  or  kin. 
However,  not  wishing  to  have  the  dis- 
agreeable incident  spoil  their  moments  of 
respite  from  the  feverish  atmosphere  of 
the  hong,  they  soon  turned  away  and  be- 
gan to  gossip  about  the  news  from  home 
and  the  shipping  in  the  harbor.  As  a 
new  vessel  came  over  the  bar  and  slowly 
rounded  into  view,  the  junior  clerk, 
pointing  her  out  to  his  companion,  said, 
1  Well,  I  wonder  what  that  strange-look- 
ing craft  is." 

The  other,  with  the  assurance  of  the 
first  clerk  in  the  shipping  department, 
replied,  "  Why,  that's  the  old  '  Medusa.' 
I  read  in  the  Bulletin  this  morning  that 
she  was  due  from  India  and  the  Borneo 
ports  with  a  cargo  of  spices  and  some 
bird  of  paradise  feathers.  They  say,  you 
know,  that  the  new  Brooke  does  not  be- 
lieve as  the  old  one  did  in  Malaysia  for 
the  Malays;  he  makes  his  niggers  work. 
And  "—this  confidentially—"  I'll  bet  she 
carries  five  thousand  chests  of  the  '  dope  ' 
if  she  carries  an  ounce." 

The  old  "  Medusa !  "  A  thrill  ran 
through  Gordon  as  tho  he  had  heard  un- 
expectedly the  name  of  an  old  friend. 
There  had  been  a  "  Medusa  "  in  the  fleet 
of  his  family  ever  since  the  early  days  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  first 
seagoing  Gordon  had  raised  his  flag  over 
a  ship  in  Plymouth  harbor  and  started 
for  the  East,  a  gentleman  adventurer,  to 
secure  his  share  of  the  wealth  of  Ormuz 
and  of  Ind.  While  the  two  clerks  chatted 
on  about  subjects  which  were  indifferent 
to  him  his  eyes  never  strayed  from  the 
approaching  steamer,  and  as  she  drew 


nearer  he  recognized  the  red  funnel 
which  was  one  of  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  Gordon  fleet,  and  then, 
straining  his  eyes,  he  caught  sight  of  the 
St.  Andrew's  Cross  in  blue  upon  a  white 
background  and  the  letter  G  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  flag.  He  recognized  in  her 
lumbering  lines  that  old  "  Medusa " 
which  had  been  the  pride  of  the  Thames 
twenty  years  before  when  he  was  a  boy, 
but  had  been  long  since  banished  to 
the  Eastern  seas,  where  nine  knots  an 
hour  is  considered  respectable  and  all 
that  a  cargo  boat  ought  to  make. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  shipping  clerk,  "  she's 
a  Gordon  tramp,  and  they  say  she  can 
carry  a  mountain  in  her  hold,  but  if  they 
don't  look  out  she'll  get  stuck  on  the 
flats.  A  twenty-two-foot  boat  has  no 
business  coming  over  the  Woosung  bar." 

"  Speaking  of  the  Gordons,  have  you 
heard  the  latest  bit  of  London  gossip?" 
inquired  the  other  clerk,  who  was  a  grif- 
fon just  out  from  England,  and  not  a 
little  proud  of  being  more  at  home  in 
the  mazes  of  Mayfair  than  upon  the 
Bubbling  Well  Road.  "  I  got  it  out  of 
my  Modem  Society  which  came  by  the 
French  mail  last  night." 

"  No,  but  I  suppose  the  Taipan's  wife 
has  run  away  with  some  racing  Johnnie 
— I  always  say  that  when  a  man's  wife 
stays  at  home  two  cool  seasons  you  must 
expect  something  of  that  kind  to  hap- 
pen." 

"  Well,  that  may  be  true,"  said  the 
griffon,  "  tho  Modern  Society  doesn't 
say  so ;  but  I  read  that  old  Gordon's  son 
— his  only  son — has  gone  quite  daft  with 
some  sort  of  religious  mania,  and  has 
come  out  to  China  to  wear  a  pigtail,  eat 
with  chopsticks,  and  wallow  in  the  Chi- 
nese pigsty  with  the  purpose  of  convert- 
ing the  yellow  devils  from  their  Josses." 

"  Was  there  ever  anything  so  fool- 
ish ? "  commented  the  senior  clerk. 
"  Speaking  from  my  own  experience  of 
twelve  years  in  the  treaty  ports  and  two 
summers  in  Peking  pushing  through 
concessions,  I  should  say  that  the  Chi- 
nese have  no  religion  at  all  to  speak  of. 
As  the  American  consul  says,  they  are 
only  after  the  Almighty  Dollar,  and  they 
are  after  it  all  the  time." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  griffon,  "  and  the  dol- 
lars the  Gordons  have  made  in  opium 
will  go  to  found  chapels  in  heathen  coun- 
tries where  they  don't  want  them.  Think ! 
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with  all  that  money  he  might  have  start-  ter's  edge,  and  there,  in  plain  view  of  the 

ed  a  racing  stable,  paid  his  way  into  the  soul-deadening  traffic    that    was    taking 

King's  set  and  stood  for  Parliament."  place  under  the  flag  of  his  country,  in 

Gordon  was  only  conscious  in  a  dim,  which  his  own  house  was  so  directly  con- 
remote  way  of  the  gossip  of  the  clerks  cerned,  he  made  answer  to  his  mother's 
who  shared  his  bench.  His  whole  atten-  words  with  a  promise  never  to  touch  a 
tion  was  concentrated  on  the  "  Medusa  "  penny  of  the  fortune  that  had  been 
as  she  came  up  stream.  Soon  she  dropped  amassed  by  debauching  a  nation, 
anchor  and  swung  about  with  the  tide  "  I  will  give  all  that  I  have — all  that  is 
directly  in  front  of  the  long  line  of  my  own,  to  mitigate  the  wrong  of  gener- 
opium  hulks  that  lined  the  river  on  the  ations,  and  I  will  pay  back  as  far  as  I 
side  opposite  the  settlement.  Lying  in  can  with  my  own  life  the  lives  we  have 
a  circle  about  the  anchorage  which  the  taken  from  China." 
"  Medusa  "  had  made  were  half  a  dozen  As  he  walked  past  the  landing,  launches 
great  ocean  steamers,  all  flying  the  Brit-  filled  with  passengers  from  the  English 
ish  flag  and  hailing  from  Indian  ports,  mail  were  coming  ashore,  and  little  steam 
They  were  unloading  upon  the  lighters  tenders  filled  to  the  gunwales  with  leath- 
catties  of  opium  which  in  turn  were  er  mail  pouches  were  whistling  impa- 
floated  up  to  the  hulks.  Here  there  was  tiently  and  insisting  upon  their  right  of 
a  long  row  of  little  river  steamers  and  way.  Husband  and  wife,  lover  and 
sea-going  junks,  and  stern- wheeled  sweetheart,  brother  and  sister,  were 
scows,  and  graceful  little  slipper  boats  weeping  and  laughing  over  the  joy  of  re- 
waiting  their  turn  to  carry  the  drug  that  union  after  long  separation.  Resolutely 
the  Chinese  love  all  over  the  sleeping  he  turned  his  back  on  all  these  things  and 
empire ;  up  the  great  rivers  and  down  the  kept  on  down  the  path  toward  the  bridge 
narrow  canals  to  the  farthest  provinces,  over  the  canal  which  led  to  the  city  of 
And  there,  presiding,  as  it  were,  over  the  the  teeming  millions  with  whdm,  in  the 
distribution  of  the  poison  and  with  guns  sight  of  God,  he  had  this  day  made  a  cov- 
shotted  to  force  it  down  their  throats  enant.  Suddenly  he  felt  a  rough  hand 
should  there  be  any  reluctance  on  the  on  his  shoulder,  and  heard  the  voice  of  a 
part  of  the  Chinese  to  take  it,  Gordon  "  bobby,"  brought  out  from  England  to 
saw  a  man-of-war  flying  the  broad  pen-  make  all  the  cockneys  in  the  colony  feel 
nant  of  an  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  and  at  home,  saying: 

above  and  over  all  waved  the  flag  of  his  "  No  Chinese  allowed  in  this  park.  Be 

country,  which  he  loved  and  had  held  in  off  with  you !  " 

reverence  until. now.     As  he  watched  he  Remembering  that  his  whole  stroll  had 

saw  the  floating  lighters  made  fast  to  the  been  one  long  trespass  and  defiance  of 

"  Medusa,"  and  almost  before  the  throb-  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  "  ra- 

bing  screw  ceased  to  churn  the  muddy  ters  "  of  the  Model  Settlement,  Gordon 

water  her  cargo    was    broken    and    the  said :  "  I  beg  your  pardon — I  forgot — 1 

bales  and  catties  of  opium  came  pouring  am  no  longer  an  English  subject." 

through  her  ports.    Suddenly  there  came        "  Well,  what  in  the  d are  you?  " 

back  to  him  the  words  of  his  mother,  inquired  the  "  bobby,"  who  was  evidently 

upon  which  he  had  often  pondered.  They  puzzled.     "  If  it  wasn't  for  that  yellow 

were  the  words,  the  only  words,  she  had  toggery  you  are  wearing  I   should  say 

had  strength  to  whisper  to  him  that  day  you  be  a  Glasgie  man." 

so  many  years  ago  when  he  was  brought  His  duties  had  hitherto  been  of  a  less 

home  post  haste  from  school  to  take  his  complicated  character.    He  knew  how  to 

place  by  the  bed  from  which  she  was  keep  the  yellow  boys  out  of  the  park  and 

never  to  rise  again.  to  pilot  the  drunken  sailors  down  to  the 

"  Geordie,  I  do  not  know  how  to  tell  man-of-war  boat   landing,   and   to  turn 

it  to  you,  but,  remember,  we  Gordons  over    nondescript    beachcombers  to  the 

owe  a  great  debt  to  China,  and  I  hope  sailors'  relief  association,  but  with  Gor- 

that  some  day  you  will  see  it  and  try  to  don — he    wished    heartily    that  he  had 

pay  it."  brought  the  regulations  in  his  pocket ; 

He   rose  from   the  bench,  where  the  perhaps  there  was  a  paragraph  in  it  to 

clerks  had  passed  on  to  another  subject  cover  such  a  case  as  this.     Sparring  for 

of  gossip,  and  walked  down  to  the  wa-  time,  the  "  bobby  "  repeated : 
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"  Well,  what  are  you  up  to,  masquer-  laborers   who  were   returning    to    their 

ading  about  here  in  Chinese  togs?  "  homes  after  spells  of  work  in  the  sea- 

Upon  the  moment  Gordon  remembered  ports  of  the  maritime  provinces.     This 

with    what    simplicity  Dr.   McNab  had  complete  renunciation  of  the  attitude  of 

made  answer  to  a  somewhat  similar  im-  a  superior  people  which  the  westerling  in 

pertinence:  China,  whether  he  come  as  a  servant  of 

"  Who  am  I  ?  "  he  had  repeated.     "  I  God  or  a  child  of  Mammon  has  always 

am  an  unworthy  follower  of  the  meek  observed,  excited  very  strong  and  antag- 

and  lowly  Jesus,  who  when  he  walked  onistic  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  the  Eu- 

upon  this  earth  consorted  with  publicans  ropeans  on  board.     The  great  majority 

and  sinners  and  had  no  place  to  lay  his  of  the  cabin  passengers,    the    tea    mer- 

head ;  so  if  you  tell  me  to,  I  will  move  chants  and  the  hong  traders,  were  out- 

on."  spoken   in  their  contempt  and  reproba- 

Gordon  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  tion  of  white  men  who  degraded  their 
the  words  did  not  come,  and  he  walked  race  by  living  on  terms  of  equality  with 
away  in  silence,  followed  by  the  suspi-  the  despised  Chinese.  One  of  these  opu- 
cious  eyes  of  the  policeman.  He  won-  lent  merchants,  after  the  offer  which  he 
dered  as  he  went  whether  the  strength  made  to  McNab  to  pay  him  a  first-class 
would  ever  be  given  to  him  to  say  with  passage  to  Hankow  had  been  politely  but 
truth  and  sincerity  the  words  which  now  firmly  refused,  cried  out  aloud  for  the  re- 
hung  upon  his  lips.  turn  of  the  good  old  days  when  Sir 
*****  Harry  Parks  lorded  it  over  the  manda- 

After  three  years  Gordon  received  the  rins  in  Peking — good  old  Sir  Harry,  who 
impatiently  awaited  letter  from  his  su-  never  would  have  thought  twice  about 
perior  announcing  that  at  last  the  dreary  deporting  any  subject  of  Her  Majesty 
treadmill  of  preparation  was  over  and  who  dared  to  sully  the  prestige  of  his 
that  the  crusade  was  to  begin.  "  I  shall  race  by  consorting  with  natives.  There 
come  for  you  in  a  few  days,"  McNab  were  others  on  board,  however,  who 
wrote.  '  Then  we  will  journey  up  the  were  profoundly  moved  bv  this  spectacle 
river  to  Hankow,  where  Balfour  and  of  self-denial  and  humility ;  who  did 
Greathouse  and  Wilkinson  are  to  meet  what  they  could  to  soften  the  hardships 
us,  and  there  at  Whitsuntide,  upon  the  of  the  steerage  for  both  the  missionaries 
day  of  Pentecost,  if  it  shall  please  God,  and  the  coolies,  and  who  wrote  home  tell- 
you  will  be  consecrated  and  devoted  to  ing  of  the  Christian  Brotherhood  that 
the  service  of  that  crusade  which  must  had  sworn  to  redeem  China,  whose  mem- 
result  in  bringing  to  the  fold  of  Chris-  bers  by  the  humility  of  their  lives  and 
tendom  what  Marco  Polo  called,  and  I  the  singleness  of  their  purpose  chal- 
believe  rightly,  the  greatest  kingdom  of  lenged  comparison  with  the  early  Chris- 
the  earth."  tians,  who  in  the  days  when  the  faith 

A  week  later  Gordon  and  McNab  were  was  young  had  overthrown  the  heathen 
on  their  way  up  the  Yangtze  in  one  of  hordes  and  overrun  the  world, 
those  magnificent  steamers  which  now  Crossing  the  ferry  from  the  steamer 
penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  China,  landing  at  Hankow  to  the  busy  and  pop- 
Even  in  the  Far  East  of  Asia  time  moves  ulous  suburb  of  Wu  Chang,  on  the  south- 
quickly  to-day  and  with  obliterating  ern  bank  of  the  river,  McNab  and  Gor- 
tread,  and  it  turned  out  that  the  Shang-  don  soon  reached  the  little  inn  which  had 
hai  editors  had  quite  forgotten  about  Mc-  been  designated  as  the  place  of  meeting. 
Nab  and  the  flower  of  university  youth  It  was  called  the  Refectory  of  Mutual 
whom  he  had  recruited  for  the  Christian  Increase,  and  stood  on  a  great  broad 
conquest  of  Cathay,  so  their  departure  street  known  from  time  immemorial  as 
passed  unobserved,  and  the  actual  begin-  the  Avenue  of  the  Western  Triumph, 
ning  of  the  crusade  was  overlooked.  Merely  incidental  as  it  was.  this  pompous 
As  the  regulations  of  the  mission  re-  nomenclature  was  regarded  bv  McNab  as 
quired,  McNab  and  Gordon  in  their  an  omen  of  great  promise  of  good  for- 
journey  up  the  river  traveled  in  the  tune.  "  The  street  of  the  Western  Tri- 
steerage  with  the  coolies.  They  ate  their  umph  shall  be  known  throughout  Chris- 
daily  rice  upon  the  forward  deck  squat-  tendom,"  he  said  as  they  walked  on  along 
ting  on  their  mats  among  the  throng  of  it.    "  It  shall  be  known  as  the  street  of  the 
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Western  Triumph  because  here  it  was 
that  you  and  your  brethren  took  up  that 
burden  which  shall  not  be  laid  down  un- 
til the  light  of  the  world  has  penetrated 
the  darkness  of  China." 

The  inn  was  a  low,  shelving  structure 
at  the  head  of  a  blind  alley.  It  was  like 
every  other  inn  in  the  vast  Empire  of 
China,  where  little  or  no  play  is  allowed 
to  individuality  and  where  everything 
that  pertains  to  human  life  and  activity 
is  duplicated  over  and  over  again  until 
one  is  forced  to  the  conviction  that  an 
inn  of  any  other  construction  and  appear- 
ance would  not  be  an  inn  at  all.  Through 
the  great  gateway  there  was  room  not 
only  for  a  mule  litter  to  enter  but  even 
for  a  Peking  cart.  The  whole  compound 
was  overrun  with  donkeys.  To  the  right 
of  the  entrance  was  the  kitchen,  not  par- 
titioned off  but  open  and  aboveboard,  so 
that  all  the  world  might  see.  To  the  left 
were  the  abiding  places  of  the  hotel  man- 
agement, and  here  in  high-pitched  falset- 
to voices  were  carried  on  discussions  and 
disputes  which  never  came  to  any  con- 
clusion. 

After  washing  away  the  dust  of  travel 
Gordon  seated  himself  in  the  courtyard 
with  the  alert  attitude  of  one  who  anx- 
iously awaits  the  coming  of  friends. 
Finally,  after  many  false  alarms,  there 
fell  upon  his  ear  the  rumbling  sound  of 
a  cart  that  persisted  in  its  approach  and 
did  not  turn  off  to  one  side  or  the  other 
as  had  so  many  of  its  predecessors.  With 
a  succession  of  bumps  and  knocks  it 
presently  appeared,  turning  into  the  com- 
pound, and  came  to  a  halt  at  the  gate. 
Out  of  its  sultry  depths  sprang  Wilkin- 
son. He  and  Gordon,  forgetting  for 
once  their  insular  reserve,  grasped  each 
other  by  the  arms  and  pounded  each  oth- 
er's chest  and  shoulders,  laughing  as  tho 
the  old  days  had  come  again  and  they 
were  boys  together  meeting  after  the 
"  long  "  vacation.  A  little  later  Balfour 
appeared. 

"  And  where  is  Greathouse  ?  "  asked 
Wilkinson.  "  Let  us  wait  dinner  for 
him." 

McNab's  face  assumed  a  stern  expres- 
sion. "  However  long  you  should  wait 
for  him  you  would  wait  in  vain,"  he  said. 
Then  in  answer  to  their  anxious  ques- 
tionings he  opened  the  Bible  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand  and  read : 

"  I  have  written    home    as    Timothy 


wrote  to  those  who  were  stedfast  in  the 
faith  :  '  Do  thy  diligence  to  come  shortly 
unto  me,  for  Demos  hath  forsaken  me, 
having  loved  tin's  present  world,  and  is 
departed  into  Thessalonica.'  .  .  ." 

Finally  he  told  them  the  little  he  knew. 
He  had  received  a  letter  written  from  a 
steamer  that  was  on  the  point  of  sailing 
for  England,  and  in  it  Greathouse  had 
simply  said  that  he  could  not  stand  the 
loneliness,  the  utter  isolation,  of  life  in 
Soochow  any  longer  and  that  he  was  go- 
ing home. 

"Alas  for  him!"  said  Dr.  McNab. 
"  He  has  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  and 
has  not  hearkened  unto  it ;  he  has  seen 
the  works  of  the  Master ;  his  eyes  were 
not  holden,  but  he  has  turned  away." 

As  he  listened  a  feeling  of  deep  de- 
spondency came  over  Gordon.  He  was 
assailed  by  a  great  outcry  of  conscience. 
Which  was  the  bravest?  Who  was  the 
most  cowardly?  Greathouse,  who  was 
recreant  to  his  word  but  true  to  himself, 
or  Gordon,  who  gave  mere  lip  service 
and  pretense — who  could  not  live  up  to 
his  plighted  word  and  dared  not  confess 
it?  He  looked  about  as  a  hunted  animal 
in  anxious,  hopeless  quest  for  an  avenue 
of  escape ;  then,  not  daring  to  remain 
face  to  face  with  the  inexorable  question, 
he  rejoined  his  companions  and  entered 
with  feverish  haste  into  their  conversa- 
tion. 

The  voice  of  the  Doctor  called  them  to 
the  inner  chamber  into  which  he  had  re- 
tired. There,  upon  a  table  in  the  center 
of  the  room,  stood  a  taper  candle  in  front 
of  a  bronze  crucifix.  Behind  the  table 
McNab  knelt,  so  absorbed  in  prayer  and 
deep  thought  that  for  a  while  he  seemed 
unaware  of  the  presence  of  his  young 
crusaders,  tho  he  had  summoned  them  to 
him.  At  last,  as  tho  his  meditation  had 
reached  the  desired  conclusion  and  he 
had  found  the  war  cry  with  which  he 
wished  to  send  them  into  battle,  he 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Which  of  you,"  he  exclaimed,  "  will 
be  the  apostle  of  truth,  the  torch-bearer 
to  benighted  China  ?  Such  a  one  as  was 
St.  James  to  Spain,  and  Paul  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  St.  Cyril  to  the  Russians?  By 
His  grace  and  favor  this  glorious  work 
may  be  accomplished  by  any  one  of  you 
if  you  will  but  cast  out  all  love  and  all 
thought  of  this  present  world  from  your 
hearts,  and  turning  neither  to  the  right 
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nor  to  the  left  strive  mightily  for  that  re- 
ward which  was  promised  by  the  Master 
to  the  stedfast  of  old.  If  there  be  one 
among  you  whose  heart  grows  faint, 
whose  spirit  does  not  gladly  seek  the 
strenuous  life  that  is  opening  before  you, 
I  beseech  him  to  withdraw  now  while 
there  is  yet  time." 

He  stopped  as  tho  awaiting  an  answer. 
His  impassioned  words  died  away,  and 
the  only  sounds  heard  in  the  inner  cham- 
ber were  the  rough,  hoarse  cries  of  the 
Chinese  wayfarers  as  they  pushed  on 
along  the  great  south  road  into  the  city. 
Gordon  drew  his  breath  hard.  He  opened 
his  mouth.  It  was  in  him  to  proclaim  all 
his  doubts  and  misgivings,  but  his  lips 
were  dry,  he  could  make  no  sound,  his 
eyes  were  fastened  as  in  terror  on  the 
bronze  crucifix.  A  strange  paralysis 
overpowered  him.  When  it  had  passed 
and  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  upon  his  fore- 
head he  felt  that  it  was  too  late,  that  the 
moment  which  might  have  been  seized 
was  gone. 

The  young  soldiers  of  the  Cross  drew 
nearer  to  their  leader,  and  now  from 
each  one's  mouth  fell  the  words,  "  I  will 
go  on."  Gordon  was  very  pale,  but  his 
voice,  too,  was  strong  and  clear.  A  look 
of  deepest  affection  lit  up  the  teacher's 
eyes.  They  rested  upon  the  brave  young 
forms  that  rose  before  him  in  the  gath- 
ering twilight  with  the  concern  of  a  fath- 
er who  is  sending  the  sons  of  his  heart's 
delight  into  a  battle  where  victory  lies 
behind  almost  impregnable  barriers,  and 
death  hovers  very  near.  When  he  spoke 
again  it  was  not  in  the  tones  of  a  guide 
or  teacher  but  as  a  friend,  a  brother,  a 
companion.  He  besought  them  not  to  be 
discouraged  or  disheartened  by  the 
thought  of  the  thousands  who  had  failed 
in  the  task  which  they  were  taking  up. 

"  From  time  immemorial,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  there  have  come  men  to  China  to 
make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  but 
they  have  come  as  Greeks  or  Spaniards, 
as  Frenchmen  or  Englishmen,  and  no 
one  of  them  has  said  to  a  Chinese,  '  My 
brother  in  death  and  sin :  my  brother  in 
the  sure  hope  of  the  redemption.'  Our 
work  and  our  example  might  well  re- 
main without  avail  a  thousand  years  did 
we  come  as  they  have  come  in  the  past : 
filling  the  air  with  threat  and  menace 
against  those  who  should  in  their  igno- 
rance do  us  injury — these  missionaries, 


who  come  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  of  him  who  prayed  for  them  that 
despitefully  used  Him,  '  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,' 
have  held  themselves  aloof  in  their  settle- 
ments and  concessions  where  those  they 
came  to  save  have  no  abiding  place  or 
right  to  dwell.  That  is  why,  I  believe, 
China  is  closed  to  the  Church  and  Chris- 
tianity. But  with  our  mission,  my  breth- 
ren," he  went  on,  his  voice  shaking  with 
earnestness,  "  we  have  returned  to  the 
days  of  the  early  Church.  We  owe  no 
allegiance  to  any  man,  we  ask  no  protec- 
tion from  any  King  or  Government  of 
this  earth.  The  Chinese  into  whose  hands 
you  fall  may  do  with  you  as  they  will : 
no  power  of  this  world  will  call  them  to 
an  accounting.  But  you  are  under  the 
eternal  shield  and  protection  of  the  God 
and  Master  of  us  all.  Wearing  Chinese 
clothes  and  eating  Chinese  food,  you  are 
to  live  and  work  and  die  among  these 
people  until  we  shall  have  bridged  the 
chasm  which  those  who  preceded  us 
have  dug — until  the  hatred  which  is  the 
heirloom  of  centuries  of  misunderstand- 
ing shall  die  away  and  there  shall  dawn 
the  bright  promise  of  success. 

"  Be  not  deterred  by  the  fear,  nay  even 
the  certainty  of  stripes,  of  prisons,  or  of 
death.  For  even  as  the  Lord  in  his  in- 
scrutable wisdom  allowed  Stephen  to  be 
stoned  at  the  gates  of  the  Holy  City  and 
within  sight  of  his  temple,  so  also  may 
you  be  sacrificed  in  his  service." 

One  after  another  they  went  forward 
and  kissed  the  crucifix,  and  took  the  sol- 
emn vow.  McNab  placed  his  hands  on 
their  bowed  heads  and  called  down  upon 
them  the  blessing  of  God. 

When  he  looked  up  again  his  face  was 
radiant. 

"  My  brethren,"  he  said,  "  by  a  volun- 
tary act  you  have  cut  yourselves  off  from 
home  and  kindred.  You  are  a  masterless 
band  of  men,  declassed  and  soon  to  be 
disowned  by  those  who  were  your  fel- 
lows ;  but  you  are  thereby  the  nearer  to 
the  pattern  of  the  Savior,  who,  when  he 
dwelt  in  this  world,  was  reviled  of  men, 
and  you  shall  not  fail  of  your  reward." 

As  the  light  of  day  faded  and  the  dark- 
ness of  night  almost  drowned  in  over- 
whelming shadow  the  single  candle  that 
burned  in  the  chamber,  one  after  another 
they  drew  lots,  little  slips  of  paper  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  the  great  sub- 
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merged  provinces  of  China  into  which  to  live  among  the  nomads  of  the  north- 

they  were  to  carry  the  light  of  the  world,  ern  highlands.    Gordon  was  to  go  south, 

It  was  decided  that  Balfour  should  pro-  pasing    through    Hunan,    the    fanatical 

ceed  up  the  Ichang  gorges  to  the  land  of  province,  and  at  Chin-Kiang,  the  great 

Sechuen.     Upon  Wilkinson  the  lot  fell  heathen  city  upon  the  Red  River,  take  up 

to  go  through  Kansu  into  Mongolia  and  his  ministry. 

Peking,  China. 


The    Rationale    of    Poetry 

By  Henry  Timrod 
PART  III. 

[In  the  prefatory  note  to  Part  II  a  typographical  error  by  turning  the  word  baldness  into  boldness  conveyed  just 
the  opposite  of  the  idea  intended  ;  namely,  that  the  Wordsworthians  occasionally  seem  to  be  seeking  dullness  or 
tameness  of  subject  and  of  tone  in  treatment.  Indeed,  this  amounts  now  and  then  to  an  affectation  in  that  school. 
Another  flaw  in  Timrod's  argument  is  the  implication  that,  because  we  are  indebted  to  Wordsworth  for  hundreds  of 
beautiful  single  lines,  which  have  passed  like  proverbs  into  our  common  speech,  we  ought  to  measure  his  worth  or  the 
value  of  his  poetic  doctrine  by  these  as  well  as  by  his  work  in  totality  of  aim  and  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not 
true  that  there  are  many  fine  poems  without  a  single  specially  quotable  line  ?  And  should  not  a  poet  bethink  himself 
chiefly  of  producing  poems  as  wholes  rather  than  seek  to  mint  particular  fine  expressions  for  use  in  the  currency  of 
speech  ?  Timrod  overlooks,  too,  a  certain  pose  that  obtrudes  in  the  verse  of  Wordsworth — a  doctrinaire  dogmatism 
quite  as  offensive  as  Poe's  critical  oracularity.  The  Greek  orators,  according  to  Xenophon,  had  a  pleasing  modest 
way  of  interpreting  the  phrase  ''  it  seems  to  me  "  in  their  statements  which  took  off  the  edge  of  egotism  in  manner. 
Possibly  we  moderns  could  copy  this  to  our  advantage  with  posterity. — H.  A.] 

IT  seems  to  me  that  I  may  strengthen  marks  of  mine  to  establish  my  opinion. 
still  further  my  theory  that  truth  as  The  poet  who  first  taught  the  few  sim- 
much  as  beauty  is  the  source  of  po-  pie,  but  grand  and  impressive,  truths 
etry  by  reference  to  the  works  of  a  poet  which  have  blossomed  into  the  poetic 
who  always  refused  to  separate  them,  harvest  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
When  Poe  speaks  of  the  impossibility  of  Wordsworth.  The  poetic  literature  of 
"  reconciling  the  obstinate  oils  and  wa-  the  age  which  preceded  the  appearance 
ters  of  poetry  and  truth,"  he  is,  uncon-  of  Wordsworth  was,  in  general,  wholly 
sciously  to  himself,  confounding  truth  artificial  and  conventional.  In  saying 
with  science  and  matter  of  fact.  It  is,  of  this  I  do  not  mean  to  condemn  it ;  on  the 
course,  impossible  to  see  poetry  in  the  dry  contrary,  I  am  grateful  to  those  poets 
facts  and  details  of  business,  in  the  argu-  who  gave  expression  to  the  very  little  po- 
ments  and  commonplaces  of  politicians,  etry  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  forms, 
or  in  the  fact  that  three  angles  of  any  tri-  fashions  and  sentiments  of  an  age  which, 
angle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  in  face  of  the  materialism  about  us,  I  be- 
But  there  is  poetry  in  the  truths  of  the  lieve  to  have  been  infinitely  more  mate- 
mind  and  heart,  in  the  truths  that  affect  rial  than  the  present  one.  But  the  mo- 
us  in  our  daily  relations  with  men  and  ment  these  poets  wandered  away  from  so- 
even  in  the  grand  general  truths  of  ciety  into  the  domain  of  nature  they  be- 
science,  when  they  become  familiar  to  us  came  blind ;  or,  if  they  saw  at  all,  it  was 
and  help  us  to  understand  and  appreciate  through  a  haze  of  falsehood.  The  de- 
the  beauties  of  the  universe.  This  is  scriptive  poems  of  Pope  are  below  con- 
what  Coleridge  meant  in  part,  when  he  tempt.  I  need  not  call  to  mind  his 
said  that  poetry  was  "  the  blossom  and  translation  of  the  famous  moonlight 
the  fragrance  of  all  human  knowledge,  scene  in  "  The  Iliad  "  which  Coleridge, 
human  thoughts,  human  passions,  emo-  De  Quincey  and  Macaulay  have  shown 
tions,  language ; "  and  what  Wordsworth  to  be  full  of  the  most  absurd  inaccura- 
meant,  when  he,  not  less  eloquently,  de-  cies.  Passages  equally  inaccurate  might 
scribes  it  "  as  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  be  taken  from  "  Windsor  Forest."  It  is 
of  all  knowledge,  the  impassioned  expres-  to  Wordsworth  mainly  that  we  owe  that 
sion  which  is  in  the  countenance  of  all  couching  of  the  poetic  eye  which  enables 
science."  But  a  few  specimens  from  it  to  observe  truly  the  appearances  of  na- 
those  poems,  the  source  of  whose  inspira-  ture  and  to  describe  them  correctly, 
tion  is  truth,  will  do  more  than  any  re-  I  have  already  said  something  as  to  the 
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alms  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth. 
When  he  began  to  write,  it  was  with  the 
purpose  of  embodying  in  all  the  poetic 
forms  at  his  command  the  two  truths  of 
which  the  poets  and  readers  of  his  time 
seemed  to  him  completely  incognizant. 
These  were,  first,  that  the  materials  and 
stimulants  of  poetry  might  be  found  in 
some  of  the  commonest  things  about  us; 
and,  second,  that  behind  the  sights, 
sounds  and  hues  of  external  nature  there 
is  "  something  more  than  meets  the 
senses,  something  undefined  and  unut- 
terable which  must  be  felt  and  perceived 
by  the  soul  "  in  its  moments  of  rapt  con- 
templation. This  latter  feeling  it  is  that 
constitutes  the  chief  originality  of  Words- 
worth. It  is  not  to  be  found  in  Shake- 
speare or  his  contemporaries.  It  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Milton,  and,  of  course,  not 
in  Milton's  successors;  not  in  Dryden  or 
Pope ;  not  in  Thomson  or  Cowper.  It 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  literature 
in  the  lines  of  Wordsworth  written  near 
Tintern  Abbey.  Since  then  it  has  been 
caught  up  and  shadowed  forth  by  every 
poet  from  Byron  to  the  present  English 
Laureate.  I  cannot  understand  how 
any  one  can  read  that  profound  poem  and 
then  remain  satisfied  with  the  dictum  of 
Poe  that  the  sole  office  of  a  poem  should 
be  the  development  of  Beauty  alone.  I 
shall  not  apologize  for  quoting  an  ex- 
tract from  it.  After  describing  the  mere 
animal  pleasure  with  which  the  appear- 
ance of  Nature  affected  his  youth,  the 
poet  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  moods  in 
which  he  has  looked  behind  those  ap- 
pearances to  detect  the  spirit  of  which 
they  were  but  the  varied  expression: 

"  I  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.     The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion;  the  tall  rock, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colors  and  their  forms  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite;  a  feeling  and  a  love 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm 
By  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye.   That  time  is  passed 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more, 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.     Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn,  nor  murmur;  other  gifts 
Have  followed;  for  such  loss  I  would  believe 
Abundant  recompense.     For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  Nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth;  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity; 
Nor     harsh,    nor  grating,    though    of    ample 

power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 


Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky  and  in  the  mind  of  man, 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things." 

In  the  prefatory  verses  to  "  The  Excur- 
sion "  he  announces  his  doctrine  that  the 
domain  of  poetry  lies  in  the  familiar  as 
well  as  in  the  remote. 

"  Beauty — a  living  presence  of  the  earth, 
Surpassing  the  most  fair  ideal  forms 
Which  craft  of  delicate  spirits  hath  composed 
From  Earth's  materials — waits  upon  my  steps ; 
Pitches  her  tent  before  me  as  I  move, 
An  hourly  neighbor.     Paradise  and  groves 
Elysian,  fortunate  fields,  like  those  of  old, 
Sought    in    the    Atlantic    main,    why    should 

they  be 
A  history  only  of  departed  things, 
Or  a  mere  fiction  of  what  never  was? 
For  the  discerning  intellect  of  man, 
When  wedded  to  this  goodly  universe 
In  love  and  holy  passion,  shall  find  there 
A  simple  produce  of  the  common  day." 

Wordsworth,  indeed,  always  regarded 
the  poet  as  a  teacher,  and  in  the  elucida- 
tion in  various  modes  of  the  ideas  con- 
veyed in  the  passages  which  I  have 
quoted  he  recognized  the  business  of  his 
life.  And  in  sooth,  if  he  had  done  noth- 
ing more  than  give  these  truths  to  the 
world,  he  would  be  entitled  to  our  lasting 
gratitude.  But,  in  his  many  exemplifica- 
tions of  them  in  his  poems,  he  has  opened 
new  and  unexplored  regions  of  loveli- 
ness ;  he  has  shown  us  how  it  is  possible 
by  the  mere  act  of  pressing  a  spade  into 
the  earth  to  bring  it  up  rich  in  poetic 
lore;  and  he  has  taught  us  how  the  soul 
may  detect,  not  only  in  the  changing 
clouds,  and  the  succession  of  the  flowers, 
but  in  the  fixed  and  steady  lineaments  of 
rock  and  mountain,  an  expression  ever 
varying.  And,  as  if  he  had  given  us 
another  sense,  tho  in  reality  he  has  only 
roused  us  to  the  knowledge  of  one  which 
we  must  often  have  used  unconsciously, 
but  whose  revelations  we  had,  in  our  ig- 
norance, interpreted  wrongly,  he  has 
enabled  us  to  see,  even  in  the  material 
universe  about  us,  the  actual  presence  of 
the  power  of  the  invisible. 

But  it  is  not  the  revelation  alone  of  the 
two  cardinal  doctrines  of  his  poetic  creed 
that  we  owe  to  Wordsworth.  We  are 
indebted  to  him  for  the  inculcation  of  a 
love  of  Nature  which,  in  the  passionate 
extent  to  which  it  was  carried  by  Words- 
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worth,  had  never  before  found  expres- 
sion in  the  literature  of  any  age  or  peo- 
ple. We  are  indebted  to  him  for  hun- 
dreds of  single  lines  which  in  their  brief 
compass  enshrine  more  beauty  and  wis- 
dom than  are  to  be  found  in  many  whole 
poems,  and  which  have  stamped  them- 
selves like  proverbs  on  the  common  mem- 
ory. In  the  two  books  of  "  The  Excur- 
sion "  entitled  "  A  Churchyard  Among 
the  Mountains,"  and  which,  following 
out  my  theory,  I  have  always  separated 
in  my  mind  from  the  body  of  the  work  as 
composing  a  complete  poem  in  them- 
selves, he  has  described  with  exquisite 
pathos  the  heart-histories  of  the  humble ; 
and  in  the  prelude, — 

"  An  Orphic  song,  indeed ; 
A  song  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts, 
To  their  own  music  chanted, — " 

he  has  given  us  with  as  much  metaphys- 
ical truth  as  poetic  power  an  account 
of  the  gradual  growth  and  formation  of 
a  poetic  mind ;  while,  in  the  "  Ode  on  the 
Intimations  of  Immortality  from  Recol- 
lections of  Early  Childhood/'  which,  if 
we  except  perhaps  Milton's  "  Hymn  of 
the  Nativity,"  is  undoubtedly  the  noblest 
ode  in  the  language,  he  has  flung  a  new 
and  sacred  light  over  the  life  of  infancy. 
In  this  brief  summary  I  have  by  no 
means  gone  over  all  the  ground  upon 
which  Wordsworth  has  built  the  immor- 
tal structure  of  his  fame.  I  have  said 
enough,  however,  to  show  how  profound- 
ly he  recognized  the  inspiration  of  Truth. 
But  I  cannot  help  calling  attention  fur- 
ther to  the  manner  in  which  the  element 
of  truth  appears  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
feminine  character.  No  other  poet,  save 
Tennyson  and  the  great  bard  who  de- 
picted Cordelia  and  Miranda,  Ophelia 
and  Imogen,  has  ever  depicted  that  char- 
acter with  the  purity,  tenderness  and 
fidelity  of  Wordsworth.  There  are  no 
amatory  poems  in  Wordsworth ;  at  least, 
none  of  the  sort  Moore  and  Byron  made 
popular,  in  which  a  woman  is  in  the  same 
breath  addressed  as  an  angel  and  wooed 
as  the  frailest  of  sinners.  It  is  usually 
only  in  her  relations  of  wife,  mother  or 
friend  that  Wordsworth  alludes  to 
woman  ;  and  he  speaks  of  her  always  with 
the  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the 
gentle  and  courteous  freedom,  of  an  af- 
fectionate husband  or  brother.  Familiar 
as  they  probably  are  to  all,  I  cannot  re- 
fist  the  temptation  of  quoting  the  lines 


in  which  the  interesting  wife  of  the  poet 
will  go  down  to  posterity : 

"  She  was  a  phantom  of  delight, 

When  first  she  gleamed  across  my  sight; 

A  lovely  apparition  sent 

To  be  a  moment's  ornament ; 

Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair, 

Like  twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair ; 

But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 

From  Maytime  and  the  cheerful  dawn  ; 

A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay, 

To  haunt,  to  startle  and  waylay. 

"  I  saw  her,  upon  nearer  view, 

A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too ! 

With  household  motions  light  and  free, 

And  steps  of  virgin  liberty ; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  creature  not  too  bright  and  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,   tears   and   smiles. 

"  And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine ; 
A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveler  between  life  and  death ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength  and  skill ; 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort  and  command ; 
And  yet,  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light." 

Wordsworth  could  never  have  been 
brought  to  agree  with  Poe  that  a  true 
poem  is  written  for  the  poem's  sake  alone. 
The  theory  which  Poe  very  naturally 
evolved  from  his  own  genius  Words- 
worth quite  as  naturally  would  have 
thought  incompatible  with  the  high  office 
of  the  poet  as  teacher,  thinker  and  bard. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  broader  vision 
of  Tennyson  has  enabled  him  to  detect 
the  truth  that  lies  on  the  side  of  Poe  and 
the  truth  that  lies  on  the  side  of  Words- 
worth. The  proof  that  a  poet  may  aim 
at  Beauty  alone,  without  an  ulterior  pur- 
pose, he  sees  in  every  daisy  and  buttercup 
of  an  English  meadow. 

"  Oh,  to  what  uses  shall  we  put 

The    wildwood    flower    that   simply   blows? 
And  is  there  any  moral  shut 
Within  the  bosom  of  the  rose  ?  " 

Nevertheless  does  he  recognize  the 
right  of  the  poet  to  make  his  art  the 
vehicle  of  great  moral  and  philosophical 
lessons ;  nevertheless  does  he  see  his 
right  to  grapple  with  the  darkest  prob- 
lems of  man's  destiny,  to  discuss  the  fears 
and  perplexities  of  the  spirit  and  the  faith 
that  triumphs  over  them;  and  even  to 
drop  now  and  then  a  silken  line  in  the 
dim  sea  of  metaphysics. 
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I  have  been  induced  to  undertake  a  ref-  known  more  than  one  young  lover  of  po- 
utation  of  Poe's  theory,  while  attempt-  etry  who  read  nothing  but  Browning,  and 
ing  to  establish  another,  not  because  I  there  are  hundreds  who  have  drowned 
believe  Poe's  the  one  most  prevalently  all  the  poets  of  the  past  and  present  in 
adopted,  but  because  I  regard  it  as  the  the  deep  music  of  Tennyson.  But  is  it 
one  most  artfully  put  and  at  the  same  not  possible,  with  the  whole  wealth  of  lit- 
time  most  likely  to  excite  interest  in  an  erature  at  our  command,  to  attain  views 
American  audience.  There  is  an  admi-  broad  enough  to  enable  us  to  do  justice  to 
rably  written  essay  prefixed  to  the  sec-  genius  of  every  class  and  character  ?  That 
ond  edition  of  the  poems  of  Matthew  certainly  can  be  no  true  poetical  creed 
Arnold,  in  which  that  poet  endeavors  to  that  leads  directly  to  the  neglect  of  those 
show  that  all  the  poets  of  the  present  masterpieces  which,  tho  wrought  hun- 
century  have  been  working  on  mistaken  dreds  or  thousands  of  years  ago,  still 
principles,  and  that  the  ancients  were  the  preserve  the  freshness  of  perennial  youth, 
only  true  masters  of  the  poetic  art.  A  It  is  not  from  gratitude  simply,  tho  we 
theory  to  the  full  as  true  as  Poe's  might  owe  them  much,  to  the  many  poets  whose 
also  be  drawn  from  the  works  of  the  "  thoughts  have  made  rich  the  blood  of 
Brownings,  which  would  lead  to  the  ex-  the  world  "  that  I  desire  to  press  their 
elusion  of  Poe  from  the  roll  of  great  poets  claims  upon  attention.  In  the  possession 
as  surely  as  the  theory  of  Poe  leads  to  the  of  a  fame  as  immortal  as  Truth  and  Na- 
exclusion  of  the  Brownings.  I  do  not  re-  ture,  they  can  afford  to  look  with  indif- 
gret,  however,  the  necessity  of  passing  ference  upon  a  temporary  suspension  of 
over  the  many  plausible  half-truths  admiration.  The  injury  falls  only  on  such 
which  go  to  make  up  the  creed  of  this  or  as  slight  them ;  and  the  penalty  they  pay 
that  poet,  since  the  principal  object  I  pro-  is  a  contracted  and  a  contracting  in- 
posed  to  myself  in  this  essay  was  to  call  sight,  the  shutting  on  them  forever  of 
attention  to  the  narrowness  of  them  all.  many  glorious  vistas  of  mind  and  the  loss 
A  very  little  examination  will  generally  of  thousands  of  images  of  grace  and 
prove  that  they  have  grown  out  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur, 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  poets  themselves  Oh !  rest  assured  that  there  are  no 
and  so,  necessarily,  seldom  attain  a  great-  stereotyped  forms  of  poetry.  It  is  a  vi- 
er  breadth  than  suffices  to  shelter  the  the-  tal  power  and  may  assume  any  guise  and 
orist  and  the  models  from  which  he  has  take  any  shape,  at  one  time  towering  like 
drawn  his  arguments  and  his  inspiration,  an  Alp  in  the  darkness  and  at  another 
Yet  every  one  of  these  creeds  has  its  dis-  sunning  itself  in  the  bell  of  a  tulip,  or  the 
ciples,  and  the  consequence  is  the  growth  cup  of  a  lily ;  and  until  one  shall  have 
of  particular  schools,  in  the  study  of  learned  to  recognize  it  in  all  its  various 
which  the  taste  becomes  limited  and  the  developments  he  has  no  right  to  echo 
poetic  vision,  except  in  one  direction,  de-  back  the  benison  of  Wordsworth : 

prived  of  all  its  clearness.  t.  _..      .       ,           ,            ,            , 

t  „~~       4.         *.                      -                   -i  Blessings  be  on  them  and  eternal  praise, 

I  am  not  protesting  against  an  evil  ex-  The  poet*  who  on  earth  have  made  Pus  heirS 

isting  only  in  my  imagination.     I  have  Of  Truth  and  pure  delight  in  heavenly  lays." 


Who  Loves  the  Trees  Best? 

By  Alice  May  Douglas. 

WHO  loves  the  trees  best?  Who  loves  the  trees  best? 

"  //;  said  the  Spring.  "  7,"  said  the  Fall, 

"  Their  leaves  so  beautiful  "  I  give  luscious  fruits, 

To  them  I  bring."  Bright  tints  to  all." 

Who  loves  the  trees  best?  Who  loves  the  trees  best? 

"  7,"   Summer  said,  "  I  love  them  best," 

"  I  give  them  blossoms,  Harsh  Winter  answered, 

White,  yellow,  red,"  "  I  give  them  rest." 

Bath,  Maine 


Employments  Unsuitable  for  Women. 

By    Henry  T.    Finck, 

Author  of  "  Primitive  Love  and  Love  Stories,"  Etc. 

THE  fact  that  Heine's  poem,  Du  bist  but  must  go  out  into  the  world,  like  their 

wie  Eine  Bhime,    in    which    he  brothers,  to  seek  their  fortunes.       The 

likens  woman  to  a  flower,  has  been  epidemic  delusion  that  home  is  no  place 

set  to  music  nearly  two  hundred  times —  for  a  girl — a  delusion  as  dangerous  to  the 

more    frequently   than   any   other   poem  soul  as  the  plague  is  to  the  body — seems 

in   existence — shows  how   strongly  that  to  be  gaining  ground  daily.     Not  long 

ideal  appeals  to  the  hearts  of  men.  "  Con-  ago  a  girl  whose  father,  tho  not  rich,  is 

sider  the   lilies   of  the  field,   how  they  quite  able  and  willing  to  take  care  of  her, 

grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin."  and,  in  fact,  needs  her  to  help  with  the 

If  they  did  toil,  would  they  be  so  beauti-  housework,  informed  me  that  her  friends 

ful?     An  ox  is  never  as  beautiful  as  an  were  constantly  telling  her  she  ought  to 

antelope.       One  of  the  most  important  be  ashamed  to  fall  a  burden  to  her  father 

problems  to  be  solved  in  the  new  cen-  any  longer.     She  had  about  made  up  her 

tury  is  this :  Shall  women  be  flowers  or  mind  to  become  a  shopgirl,  when  I  gave 

vegetables,  ornamental  or  useful  ?       In  her  a  piece  of  my  mind  on  the  subject  and 

other  words,  shall  women  work,  and,  if  induced  her  to  stay  at  home, 

so,  what  shall  their  work  be,  and  where  An   incalculable   amount   of   harm    is 

shall  it  be — in  the  garden  attached  to  the  done  by  this  foolish  and  criminal  warfare 

home,  or  in  the  field  at  large?  on  home  life.     Instead  of  being  encour- 

Every  country  is  obliged  to  have  its  aged  in  the  tendency  to  leave  the  refin- 
arsenals  where  rifles,,  cannon,  and  other  ing  atmosphere  of  home,  girls  should  be 
implements  of  war  are  manufactured,  at  taught  that,  except  under  the  stress  of 
an  enormous  cost;  yet  every  civilized  poverty,  it  is  selfish  as  well  as  suicidal 
person  must  hope  and  pray  that  all  these  on  their  part  to  go  out  and  work.  Self- 
things  are  made  in  vain,  and  that  the  ish,  because  they  take  away  the  work 
money  spent  on  them  is  absolutely  which  poor  women  and  men  absolutely 
wasted.  The  same  attitude  should  be  ob-  need  for  their  daily  bread ;  suicidal,  be- 
served  by  every  person  of  culture  toward  cause,  by  offering  themselves  so  cheaply  to 
the  question  of  woman's  work  away  employers  they  either  drive  out  the  men 
from  home.  There  always  will  be  thou-  or,  by  lowering  their  wages  from  the  fam- 
sands  of  poor  widows,  orphans  and  un-  ily  standard  to  the  individual  standard, 
married  women  who  will  be  compelled  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  marry ; 
support  themselves;  and  as  fortunes  are  wherefore  these  same  girls  who  had 
apt  to  be  lost,  and  no  one  can  know  whose  hoped,  by  thus  going  out  to  work,  to  in- 
turn  is  next,  all  parents,  however  wealthy,  crease  their  marriage  chances,  are  left  to 
should  have  their  daughters  trained  die  as  old  maids,  or  "  new  women,"  as 
thoroughly  in  some  employment  which  they  now  prefer  to  call  themselves.  Had 
will  enable  them,  in  case  of  need,  to  make  they  remained  at  home  and  cultivated  the 
their  own  living.  But  here,  again,  all  graces  and  refined  allurements  of  fem- 
should  hope  and  pray  that  the  money  ininity,  their  chances  for  a  good  marriage 
thus  expended  was  thrown  away.  and  a  happy  life  would  have  been  much 

Instead  of  recognizing  this  important  better.     Men  still  prefer,  and  always  will 

truth,  a  considerable  number  of  agita-  prefer,  the  home  girl  to  any  other  kind, 

tors  are  trying  hard  to  persuade  women  They  want  a  girl  who  has  not  marred  her 

that  it  is  their  duty  to  make  themselves  beauty  and  ruined  her  health  by  needless 

independent     and     self-supporting,     not  work,  or  rubbed  off  the  peach  bloom  of 

only  potentially,  but  actually.     Their  in-  innocence  by  exposure  to  a  rough  world  ; 

cessant  clamor  has  dazed  and  hypnotized  a  girl  who  has  been  trained  by  a  sensible 

many  of  our  girls  into  the  belief  that  they  mother  to  understand  and,  if  necessary, 

must  not  stay  under  the  parental  roof,  perform,  all  the  various  functions  and  de- 
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tails  that  make  home  a  comfort  and  a 
joy. 

The  selfishness  which  prompts  the 
(laughters  of  well-to-do  parents  to  low- 
er the  rate  of  wages  for  everybody  by 
flooding  the  market  with  a  competition 
as  ruinous  as  an  invasion  of  cheap  Chi- 
nese labor  is  a  most  unwomanly  quality 
which  should  make  men  shy  of  marry- 
ing them ;  tho,  to  be  sure,  many  of  these 
girls,  like  those  who  encourage  the 
slaughter  of  birds  for  their  hats,  do  not 
know  how  cruel  they  are. 

It  is  quite  otherwise,  of  course,  with 
the  poor  girls  and  women  who  must 
work.  Everything  should  be  done  to 
provide  labor  opportunities  for  them ; 
but  they  should  not  be  allowed,  as  they 
are  at  present,  to  precipitate  themselves 
blindly  into  nearly  every  kind  of  a  job 
that  men  have  heretofore  performed  in 
civilized  countries.  The  agitators  take 
great  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to 
women  who  invade  new  employments, 
regardless  of  the  question  whether  these 
employments  are  suitable  for  them  or  not. 
It  delights  them  to  point  out  that  where- 
as, a  century  ago,  there  were  no  women 
in  our  factories,  now  about  45  per  cent, 
of  the  factory  work  is  done  by  them. 
They  forget  to  ask  whether  the  world 
would  not  be  better  off  if  there  were  no 
women  at  all  in  the  factories,  as  in  the 
good  old  times.  Is  factory  work  suit- 
able for  women?  What  are  womanly 
employments  any  way? 

In  an  article  entitled  "  Are  Womanly 
Women  Doomed  ? "  which  appeared  in 
The  Independent  of  January  31st,  I 
said  that  there  were  a  few  simple  tests 
for  deciding  what  kind  of  work  is  suit- 
able for  women  who  wish  to  remain 
womanly.  These  tests  I  shall  now  con- 
sider briefly.     The  first  is  a  moral  test. 

The  true  wealth  of  a  nation  lies,  as 
Renan  has  remarked,  in  the  virtue  of  its 
women.  Chastity  is  the  most  womanly 
of  all  virtues,  and  everything  that  en- 
dangers it  should  be  promptly  sup- 
pressed. Factory  work  does  this  pre- 
eminently. Painful  revelations  on  this  sub- 
ject were  made  some  years  ago  by  the  Bel- 
gian Minister  of  Industries,  M.  de  Bruye. 
He  visited  the  regions  where  women 
shared  the  factory  labor  and  the  mining 
with  the  men,  and  was  startled  by  what 
he  saw.  The  women  predominated  over 
the    men,    and,    instead    of    improving 


the  men,  they  had  adopted  all  their 
vices.  In  the  taverns  there  were  nearly 
as  many  carousing  women  as  men,  and 
whole  bands  of  drunken  girls  sometimes 
paraded  the  streets  yelling. 

In  his  book,  entitled  "  The  Slavery  of 
Our  Times,"  Tolstoy  describes  the  con- 
ditions in  Russia : 

"  At  the  silk  factory  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted the  work,  twenty  years  ago,  was 
done  by  men,  who  worked  fourteen  hours  a 
day,  earned  on  an  average  fifteen  roubles  a 
month,  and  sent  the  money  for  the  most  part 
to  their  families  in  the  villages.  Now  nearly 
all  the  work  is  done  by  women  working  eleven 
hours,  some  of  whom  earn  as  much  as  twenty- 
five  roubles  a  month  (over  fifteen  roubles  on 
the  average),  and  for  the  most  part  not  send- 
ing it  home,  but  spending  all  they  earn  here 
chiefly  in  dress,  drunkenness,  and  vice.  The 
diminution  of  the  hours  of  work  merely  in- 
creases the  time  they  spend  in  taverns." 

A  similar  state  of  affairs  prevails  in 
France,  England,  Germany  and  other  Eu- 
ropean countries.  Students  of  German 
life  are  aware  that  in  the  factories  of 
such  cities  as  Chemnitz  nearly  all  the 
girls  are  dissolute.  The  birth  rate  is  al- 
most as  high  among  the  unmarried  as 
among  the  married  employees,  and  par- 
ents who  allow  their  daughters  to  go  to 
these  factories  might  almost  as  well  send 
them  at  once  into  the  streets.  Nor  does 
the  moral  evil  end  there.  In  a  recent  an- 
nual report  of  German  factory  inspect- 
ors it  was  pointed  out  that  of  the  chil- 
dren of  mothers  who  work  in  factories 
only  one  in  sixty-three  had  the  care  and 
the  nourishment  they  were  entitled  to.  All 
but  this  one  in  sixty-three  were  brought 
up  on  bottles ;  and  the  conditions  under 
which  these  infants  grow  up  everywhere 
are  so  unfavorable,  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  their  mothers,  that  the  mortality 
among  them  averages  about  fifty  per 
cent,  in  the  first  years.  This  desertion 
of  infants  may  not  be  the  same  as  delib- 
erate infanticide,  but  the  result  is  the 
same.  It  is  truly  an  appalling  picture, 
and  if  such  a  state  of  affairs  can  be  tol- 
erated, our  civilization  must  be  pro- 
nounced a  failure,  and  we  have  no  occa- 
sion to  feel  shocked  at  the  Hawaiians, 
and  other  barbarians  who  looked  with  in- 
difference on  the  slaughter  by  the 
mothers  of  most  of  their  babes  for  the 
sake  of  ridding  themselves  of  a  burden. 

Perhaps  the  conditions  in  this  country 
are  not  quite  so  bad  as  in  Europe,  but  the 
revelations  recently  made  in  connection 
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with  a  murder  trial  in  a  New  Jersey  fac- 
tory town  showed  that  we  are  not  far  be- 
hind. The  fourth  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  (1888)  contains  some 
information  which  should  be  taken  to 
heart  by  all  parents  who  recklessly  allow 
their  girls  to  leave  home  when  there  is  no 
necessity  for  it.  On  page  75  the  results 
are  tabulated  of  an  attempt  made  in  four- 
teen American  cities  to  ascertain  the  an- 
tecedents of  3,866  fallen  women.  The 
Commissioner  himself  failed  to  see  the 
true  import  of  this  table,  which  is  that, 
altho  there  are  still  six  or  seven  times  as 
many  women  at  home  as  go  out,  yet  less 
than  one-third  (31.97  per  cent.)  of  the 
victims  of  vice  came  directly  from  home. 
Making  allowance  for  children  and  old 
women,  it  will  be  seen  how  many  times 
greater  are  the  chances  of  a  girl  who 
stays  at  home  of  retaining  her  virtue. 
There  is  a  startling  lesson  in  these  fig- 
ures for  those  who  try  to  create  the  sen- 
timent that  home  is  no  place  for  a  girl. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  place  which  she 
should  not  leave  unless  absolutely  com- 
pelled by  poverty. 

The  number  of  girls  who  are  com- 
pelled by  poverty  to  leave  home  is  much 
smaller  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
What  Tolstoy  says  of  the  workers  of 
Russia — that  these  women  are  not  only 
not  forced  to  do  this  factory  work,  but 
that  they  have  (usually  against  the  wish 
of  their  families)  left  the  homes  where 
their  work  was  much  wanted — holds 
true  of  other  countries,  too.  It  has  also 
been  shown  by  a  careful  estimate  that  if 
girls  studied  household  economy,  includ- 
ing cookery  as  practiced  in  France,  they 
could  save  as  much  money  at  home  as 
they  can  earn  in  factories.  But  it  seems 
more  adventurous  to  leave  home,  so  the 
ignorant  girls  go  to  meet  their  wretched 
fate.  Even  if  not  entirely  ruined,  girls 
in  factories  and  similar  employments  are 
usually  coarsened,  and  their  chances  of 
marrying  respectable  husbands  are  di- 
minished. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  moral  test 
for  woman's  work  comes  the  hygienic. 
With  his  usual  keen  insight  Herbert 
Spencer  has  pointed  out  that  "  the  preser- 
vation of  health  is  a  duty.  Few  seem 
aware  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  phys- 
ical morality."  Men,  to  be  sure,  need 
health,  too ;  but  they  are  usually  more 
robust,  to  begin  with,  and  they  do  not 


have  to  provide  for  that  twofold  drain  on 
their  vital  powers  which  women  who  are 
destined  to  be  wives  and  mothers  are  sub- 
ject to.  As  the  eminent  Viennese 
gynaecologist,  Professor  Chrobak,  said  in 
a  recent  lecture : 

"  Do  you  believe  that  in  these  days,  when 
we  men  are  compelled,  owing  to  the  increased 
struggle  for  existence,  to  double  our  efforts,  a 
weak  woman  can  do  her  duty  and  compete 
with  us?  " 

She  may  try  it,  but  she  will  almost  in- 
evitably collapse.  A  man  who  has  for  a 
number  of  years  employed  hundreds  of 
women  informs  me  that  they  may  all  be 
divided  into  two  classes — those  who  are 
dull  and  incapable  of  improvement,  and 
those  who  have  superior  ability  and  can 
be  promoted.  These,  unfortunately,  he 
says,  nearly  always  break  down.  Nerv- 
ous collapse  is,  indeed,  the  fate  of  most 
women  who  engage  with  men  in  the 
strenuous  competition  of  mercantile  life 
and  otherwise. 

Tables  have  been  printed  (in  the  La- 
bor Report  above  referred  to)  showing 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  work- 
ing women  are  everywhere  doomed  to 
bad  health.  The  damage  is,  however, 
much  greater  than  is  indicated  by  the  fig- 
ures in  those  tables;  for  a  writer  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  (September  2d, 
1899),  in  discussing  the  influence  of  pro- 
longed standing  in  the  production  of 
women's  diseases,  declares  that  while  only 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  factory 
and  shop  girls  break  down  at  an  early  age, 
forty  per  cent,  of  married  women  who 
have  been  factory  or  shop  girls  "  come 
under  medical  attention  for  pelvic  trou- 
bles under  thirty  years  of  age.  The  girls 
are  broken  down  and  wearied,  but  keep 
at  their  work  by  force  of  circum- 
stances." 

Possibly  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Smith,  sociolo- 
gist of  the  Minnesota  State  University, 
went  too  far  when  he  said  that  "  for 
women  to  work  is  a  sin,"  and  that  "  the 
world  would  be  better  off  if  all  women 
were  turned  out  of  their  jobs  to-morrow." 
But  certain  it  is  that  the  wholesale  em- 
ployment of  women  in  unhealthful  work 
is  an  evil  which  calls  for  more  and  more 
stringent  legislative  interference.  It  is 
sapping  the  vitality  of  a  large  proportion 
of  our  women,  and  without  healthy 
women  there  can  be  no  healthy  sons  and 
daughters.       Some      employers,      when 
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asked  why  they  engage  girls,  frankly  female  men.  To  the  savage  the  woman- 
confess  that  cheapness  is  the  motive  (the  ly  woman  was  unknown.  He  .was  too 
average  earnings  of  American  women  coarse  to  appreciate  the  charms  of  true 
workers  are  under  $4.50  a  week)  ;  others  femininity. 

give  various  fanciful  reasons ;  but  that  With  a  topsy-turviness  worthy  of  a 
cheapness  is  the  real  reason  is  proved  by  Japanese  the  impression  has  been  cre- 
the  increasing  tendency  toward  child  la-  ated  that  the  "  emancipation  of  woman  " 
bor,  which  is  cheapest  of  all.  There  has  means  the  liberty  to  compete  with  men  in 
been  an  enormous  increase  within  the  last  all  employments  whatever.  In  reality,  it 
decade  in  the  employment  of  girls  under  means  her  liberation  from  the  masculine 
eighteen ;  and  this  results  in  such  pitiful  and  masculinizing  work  she  was  former- 
spectacles  as  the  recent  strike  in  Pater-  ly  compelled  to  do.  The  change  came 
son  of  seventy-five  factory  girls  averag-  slowly — to-day  millions  of  European 
ing  only  twelve  years  of  age  and  com-  women  are  still  obliged  to  till  the  fields — 
pelled,  for  less  than  $3  a  week,  to  do  work  but  it  came,  in  proportion  as  men  became 
which  involves  walking  up  and  down  a  refined  enough  to  appreciate  genuine 
room  more  than  twenty  miles  a  day.  The  womanly  qualities ;  and  the  emancipated 
swollen  feet,  bent  forms,  and  tired  faces,  women  showed  their  gratitude  by  be- 
prematurely  aged,  of  these  girls,  who  coming  more  and  more  unmistakably  and 
should  be  playing  writh  their  dolls  or  go-  delightfully  feminine.  Having  once  dis- 
ing  to  school,  are  a  terrible  indictment  covered  the  charm  of  the  eternal  woman- 
of  a  "  civilization  "  which  permits  such  ly,  men  will  never  allow  it  to  be  taken 
barbarous  cruelty.  away  again,  to  please  a  lot  of  half-women 
Besides  the  moral  and  hygienic  tests  who  are  clamoring  for  what  they  illog- 
for  woman's  work  there  is  one  more  of  ically  call  their  "  rights."  Men  will  find 
superlative  importance — that  of  woman-  a  way  of  making  these  misguided  persons 
liness.  "  Male  and  female  created  he  understand  that  it  is  as  unseemly  for 
them ;  "  and  male  and  female  we  want  them  to  be — as  many  of  them  are  now — 
them  to  remain,  not  only  physically,  but  butchers,  hunters,  carpenters,  barbers, 
in  the  higher  qualities  of  mind  and  char-  stump  speakers,  iron  and  steel  workers, 
acter,  which  are  an  acquisition  of  culture,  miners,  etc.,  as  it  would  be  for  them  to 
Whatever  tends  to  unsex  women  should  try  to  take  the  places  of  our  soldiers,  sail- 
be  frowned  on  by  public  opinion,  and,  if  ors,  firemen,  mail  carriers  and  police- 
necessary,  prohibited  by  law.  The  great  men.  All  employments  which  make 
principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  which  women  bold,  fierce,  muscular,  brawny  in 
is  now  applied  to  all  human  activities,  body  or  mind,  will  be  more  and  more  rig- 
cannot  be  ignored  in  the  apportionment  idly  tabooed  as  unwomanly.  Woman's 
of  work  to  women  and  men.  The  lowest  strength  lies  in  beauty  and  gentleness,  not 
savages  already  practiced  sexual  division  in  muscle.  In  literature,  journalism,  art, 
of  labor,  but  theirs  was  not  based  on  nat-  science  (especially  electric)  ;  in  educa- 
ural  principles,  but  on  masculine  selfish-  tion,  charity  work,  dressmaking;  in 
ness.  The  men  reserved  for  themselves  typewriting  (where  there  is  no  moral 
the  'honorable"  employments  of  war  risk),  watchmaking,  jewelers'  work, 
and  the  chase,  which  they  looked  on  as  flower  raising  or  making,  and  a  hundred 
sport,  while  their  wives  and  daughters  other  branches  of  work  that  require  no 
were  obliged  not  only  to  care  for  the  chil-  muscular  toil,  women  and  girls  have  all 
dren  and  do  the  cooking,  but  to  under-  the  opportunities  for  earning  a  living 
take  all  the  hard  work  of  grinding  corn,  they  need.  Let  us  by  all  means  throw 
tilling  the  fields,  carrying  home  the  game,  open  to  them  all  employments  in  which 
cutting  and  bringing  in  wood,  moving  their  health,  their  purity  and  their 
the  camp,  building  huts,  and  a  hundred  womanliness  do  not  suffer;  but  let  this 
other  things  that  the  men  should  have  be  regarded,  not  as  a  special  privilege  and 
done.  The  result  of  this  cruel  doubling  an  indication  of  social  progress,  but  as  a 
of  their  burdens  was  that  they  aged  necessary  evil,  to  be  cured  in  as  many 
prematurely  and  lost  all  traces  of  such  cases  as  possible  by  marriage  or  some 
feminine  beauty  and  charm  as  they  might  other  way  of  bringing  the  workers  back 
have  otherwise  developed.       They  were  to  their  deserted  homes. 

New  York  City. 


A  Nation  in  Search  of    a    Religion. 

By  T.   T.   Munger,  D.D. 

IT  is  humorously  said  of  Japan  that  The  question  arises  whether  she  will 
instead  of  developing  a  civilization  not  encounter  as  many  difficulties  in  go- 
she  has  decided  to  elect  one,  and —  ing  afield  as  at  home ;  but  it  will  be  a 
having  proceeded  so  far  as  to  choose  her  more  dignified  undertaking.  At  least, 
army  from  Germany,  her  navy  from  she  will  sample  in  a  larger  market  and 
England,  her  art  from  France  and  her  under  freer  conditions  and  will  take  her 
schools    from    the    United    States — she  time  for  it. 

now  proposes  to  select  a  religion.     And  As    the    commission    begins    its    long 

why    not?     It   is   not    so   absurd   as    it  journey  it  glances  at  Islamism  and  passes 

seems  to  be,  tho  to  sample  one's  religion  it  by  as  unworthy  of  serious  attention ; 

strikes  one  at  first  as  rather  extraordi-  at  the  Greek  Church,  but  the  relations 

nary.  But  it  is  not  an  entirely  original  with  Russia  are  too  strained  to  admit  of 

proceeding.    It  is  already  being  done  for,  search  here.     It  pauses   at  Rome   with 

if  not  by,  Japan ;  all  the  religions  of  the  high  expectation,   for  Japan  reverences 

world  are  spread  before  her  with  urgent  power,  but  leaves  the  city  sooner  than 

appeals  to  select  and  adopt  one.     Why  Luther  did,  tho  not  for  the  same  reason, 

should  she  not  take  the  matter  into  her  A  crown,  standing  in  part  for  temporal 

own  hands,  and  send  a  commission  to  authority   and   worn   by   one  who   is   a 

select  this  final  feature  of  civilization  by  prisoner  in  his  own  palace  indicates  that 

examination  of  the  religions  first-hand  something  is  out  of  joint,  and — as  for 

rather  than  through  samples  sent  to  her?  the  worship — Japan    burns    incense    as 

The  Christian  religion  on  her  soil  is  odorous  in  her  own  temples, 
presented  in  so  many  and  so  questionable  Germany  delays  the  commission  long, 
forms  that  she  hesitates  over  electing  but  it  is  unable  to  decide  whether  her 
it  for  her  own,  altho  it  appears  to  be  the  religion  is  to  be  found  in  her  lecture 
religion  of  the  greater  nations.  She  rooms  on  theology  or  in  her  churches; 
notes  that  its  representatives  in  her  if  in  the  former,  why  is  it  not  seen  in  the 
cities,  while  they  call  themselves  Chris-  latter;  and  why  does  a  tide  of  change 
tians,  do  not  observe  their  chief  sacra-  flow  through  one  while  the  other  is 
ment  together,  and  even  deny  it  to  one  without  change,  and  also  without  wor- 
another;  that  they  are  at  loggerheads  snipers?  The  perplexity  is  discourag- 
over  the  sacrament  of  baptism ;  that  they  ing  and  the  commission  journeys  to 
define  the  Church  in  different  terms,  and  France.  Her  c  thedrals  show  a  won- 
its  theology  in  contradictory  terms ;  that  derful  sincerity,  but  it  is  noticed  that 
their  fellowship,  whatever  there  is  of  it,  only  the  women  worship  and  that  the 
is  formal  and  is  assumed  under  the  stress  men  scoff.  Jt  suspects  decadence,  and 
of  their  peculiar  position  in  a  foreign  crosses  to  England.  Here  at  last  is  a 
land,  and  does  not  represent  the  relation  people  with  an  established  religion.  The 
at  home.  She  recognizes  that  the  miff-  cathedrals  are  no  less  beautiful ;  the  rren 
sionaries  are  good  and  intelligent  men  g°  to  church  and  the  worship  is  marked 
and  helpful  in  the  way  of  education  and  °y  reverence  and  sincerity.  The  corn- 
humanitarian  work;  but  what  Japan  mission  is  almost  tempted  to  gather  the 
wants  is  one  religion,  and  not  many  that  necessary  documents  and  return  home 
claim  to  be  one  and  are  not.  Hence  it  witn  a  report  in  favor  of  the  established 
is  not  improbable  that,  as  often  happens  Anglican  Church,  but  it  learns  with  dis- 
in  the  world  of  diplomacy,  a  secret  com-  may  that  documents  will  not  carry  the 
mission  may  already  be  engaged  in  re-  church  across  the  seas,  and  that  at  least 
versing  the  process,  and  instead  of  ac-  a  bishop  must  also  go  and  start  the 
cepting  a  proffered  religion  she  is  criti-  requisite  order  by  a  certain  ceremony, 
cally  selecting  one  for  herself.  The  commission  had  not  bargained  for 
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such  a  feature  in  a  religion,  and  sets  it  mirable  leaders  in  this  religion,  the  corn- 
aside  as  impracticable;  the  absurd  must  mission  finds  them  either  indifferent  to 
not  be  incorporated  into  its  report.  it,  or  boldly  defending  it ;  but  in  either 

It  comes  to  America  with  high  hopes,  case  they  are  governed  by  it.  As  it 
She  gave  Japan  schools;  why  not  a  re-  happens  to  know  that  this  doctrine  with 
ligion?  Here  is  no  crown,  no  full  lee-  difficulty  crossed  the  English  Channel, 
ture  rooms  and  empty  churches,  no  scoff-  and  lingered  long  before  attempting  the 
ing,  but  towns  and  cities  rather  over-  Atlantic,  the  commission  fears  it  will# 
stocked  with  churches.  This  fact  not  bear  transportation  across  the  Pa- 
awakens  suspicion,  and  the  commission  cific.  It  is  with  disappointment  that  it 
soon  uncovers  a  condition  known  as  turns  away  from  a  Church  so  attractive 
sectarianism ;  that  is,  a  wide  diversity  as  in  its  worship,  so  religious  in  its  temper 
to  the  nature  of  religion.  On  examin-  and  so  zealous  in  good  works,  but  the 
ing  the  sects  it  finds  that  each  discredits  fact  that  it  commands  but  feeble  assent 
the  other  by  definition  and  by  actual  to  its  fundamental  principles  and  claims, 
process,  but  asserts  oneness  in  vague  even  in  its  own  ranks  and  for  the  sound- 
and  unfulfilled  phrases,  saying  but  doing  est  of  reasons,  forbids  the  commission 
not.  It  recalls  a  parallel  condition  in  from  exposing  it  to  the  criticism  of  their 
Japan  where  the  existing  religions  are  countrymen. 

divided  into  opposing  schools;  but  this  The  Presbyterian  Church  being  well 
is  the  very  condition  it  wishes  to  avoid,  represented  in  Japan,  the  commission  ex- 
It  is  one  religion  it  is  seeking,  and  not  a  amines  it  in  its  home  and  with  great  care, 
divided  religion  that  calls  itself  one.  Its  organization  strikes  it  as  admirable — 
But  the  case  is  desperate ;  if  the  com-  a  model  for  a  representative  government ; 
mission  cannot  find  a  religion  in  America  its  high  and  sincere  ethics  and  its  good 
where  shall  it  go?  Hence  its  search  is  works  command  respect,  but  it  finds  that 
thorough,  and  reaches  to  an  individual  its  creed  says  one  thing  and  its  pulpits 
examination  of  the  larger  religious  another;  and  that  it  is  therefore  in  a 
bodies.  state   of   chronic   schism — dividing   and 

It  first  investigates  the  Episcopal  uniting  only  to  divide  again.  To  recom- 
Church,  and  finds  it  beautiful,  earnest,  mend  a  religion  so  provocative  of  dis- 
decorous  and  ancient;  but  its  antiquity  pute  would  be  folly, 
proves  a  stumbling  block.  Like  all  the  The  Baptist  denomination — the  great- 
rest  of  the  world,  Japan  is  thinking  on  est  of  all — is  next  reviewed,  and  like  ex- 
the  lines  of  Evolution,  and  regards  the  cellences  are  discovered ;  but  finding  that 
past  as  something  from  which  it  has  its  name  and  its  methods  spring  out  of 
escaped  rather  than  something  to  which  the  time  and  manner  of  the  administra- 
it  is  to  return ;  to  be  reverenced  as  child-  tion  of  an  external  ceremony  and  sug- 
hood  is,  but  not  to  be  imitated.  The  gest  an  inverted  pyramid,  it  turns  to  the 
commission  finds  this  Church  resting,  so  great  Methodist  Church,  and  is  so 
far  as  its  organization  is  concerned,  on  charmed  with  its  work  and  its  history 
something  called  "  Apostolic  succession  "  that  it  is  almost  persuaded  to  report  in 
— a  doctrine  or  custom  that  determines  its  favor;  but  a  closer  study  shows  it  to 
its  relations  to  other  Churches  and  creates  be  the  result  of  a  reaction  and  therefore 
an  impassible  barrier  between  itself  and  has  not  the  promise  of  permanence ;  that 
them.  On  examination  it  is  found  to  rest  it  is  shaped  to  meet  temporary  conditions ; 
on  what  is  called  "  tactual  grace  " — a  is  overorganized  and  that  it  involves 
physical  act  that  is  made  the  ground  of  possible  arbitrariness  in  administration, 
the  continuity  of  the  priesthood  of  the  The  commission  sadly  turns  away 
Church  from  age  to  age,  and  of  the  from  a  Church  where  the  heart  plays 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments  administered  so  large  and  effective  a  part,  and  scans 
by  them ;  hence  no  other  priesthood,  or  the  Congregational  body,  which  educated 
sacraments  (except  baptism),  are  recog-  Neesima  and  built  the  Doshisha.  Its 
nized  as  valid ;  nor  are  other  sects  recog-  history  is  inspiring,  and  its  freedom  is 
nized  as  Churches  since  their  ministry  most  attractive.  Its  zeal  for  education 
lacks  that  continuity  of  episcopal  ordina-  and  for  humanity  almost  carries  the  day ; 
tion  which  reaches  back  to  the  Apostles,  but  here,  too,  is  division.  There  are  as 
In  discussing  this  doctrine  with  the  ad-  many    creeds    as    there    are    individual 
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churches,   and   they   are    often    contra-  in   equal   measure ;   and   also   that   their 

clictory.     As  a  body  it  is  weak  by  reason  missions   to    foreign   countries    did    not 

of   its   overidealism   of   individual    free-  spring   from   a   spirit   of   propagandism 

dom.     It  resents   form  in  worship,  and  but  from  a  sincere  desire  to  do  good  to 

runs  to  excess  in  debate  over  its  doctrines  all  men  because  they  were  members  of 

— holding  them  to  be  open  questions,  as  a  common  humanity.     Nor  did  the  com- 

indeed  they  often   are.     Its   great  men  mission  fail  to  recognize  the   fact  that 

are  not  saints  but  logicians  who  strive  foreign  missions  were  the  chief  charity 

to  lead  the   Church   by   appeals  to  the  in  all  Churches,  and  that  it  sprang  out 

reason  rather  than  by  appeals  to  life  and  of  the  inmost  and  highest  principle  of 

consciousness  and  good  works.      In  con-  their  religion. 

sidering  the  question  of  transplanting  In  thinking  over  the  diversity  of  form 
this  free,  fluent  and  ideal  religion  the  and  opinion,  the  commission  began  to 
commission  is  at  a  loss  how  to  lay  hold  see  why  it  existed ;  they  saw  that  it  was 
of  it.  It  evaporates  or  divides  into  parts,  the  survival  of  crude  forms  which  the 
and  becomes  hardly  more  than  an  elusive  Church  took  on  and  fell  into  when  it 
spirit;  but  the  commission  is  in  search  first  began,  and  that  these  forms  so 
of  a  real  and  tangible  thing  that  can  be  interpenetrated  what  was  essential  that 
stated  and  defined,  and  this  certainly  it  became  almost  impossible  to  separate 
cannot  be  done  with  Congregationalism,  them;  that  the  diversity  was  largely  due 
It  is  too  ethereal  to  be  transplanted,  and  to  efforts  to  make  the  separation  and 
if  it  is  to  be  realized  in  Japan  or  else-  get  back  to  the  simple,  original  truth, 
where  it  must  come  of  itself.  Thus  the  sectarianism  that  wore  so  ugly 
And  so  the  commission  turns  home-  a  look  and  was  indeed  most  deplorable, 
ward  without  a  religion  to  recommend  was  the  inevitable  condition  that  befell 
but  with  some  very  interesting  discov-  an  ancient  religion  as  it  passed  through 
eries  and  reflections  on  the  subject.  It  the  centuries  and  gathered  accretions  of 
has  learned  that  notwithstanding  a  di-  error  and  absurdity  as  it  went  along. 
versity  in  the  Churches  that  seemed  to  While  therefore  our  hypothetical  corn- 
violate  their  nature,  there  was  also  a  mission  did  not  find  in  Christendom  a 
certain  unity  of  far  more  significance;  religion  that  it  could  advise  should  be 
and  that  this  unity  covered  both  their  bodily  taken  up  and  transplanted  to 
practice  in  the  main  and  their  belief  Japan,  it  found  no  difficulty  in  agreeing 
in  all  essential  matters.  It  noted  that  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  if  its 
the  Churches  were  the  chief  support  of  country  should  fail  to  secure  and  adopt 
the  State,  and  that  between  them  and  the  vital  principles  that  animated  these 
the  State  there  was  the  profoundest  Churches.  It  saw  that  these  principles 
sympathy  yet  without  any  formal  tie.  differed  from  the  five  rules  of  Confucius 
It  saw  that  the  Churches  animated  pa-  and  the  four  rules  of  the  Greeks,  and 
triotism  and  guided  legislation  in  humane  sprang  out  of  a  life  that  revealed  in  it- 
directions;  that  they  were  the  enemies  self  the  truest  conception  of  God  yet 
of  all  injustice  and  the  defenders  of  gained;  that  fulfilled  in  the  processes  of 
morality  and  the  purity  of  the  family,  actual  life  the  fundamental  laws  of  in- 
and  the  chief  promoters  of  education;  dividual  and  social  life,  and  was  itself 
that  they  founded  nearly  all  the  colleges  an  incarnation  of  them  by  reason  of  its 
by  voluntary  gifts;  that  their  clergy  perfection  and  its  moral  and  spiritual 
were  men  of  the  strictest  morality  in  all  power.  Here  was  the  Person  who  by 
respects,  and  that  the  laity  were  held  revealing  God  in  the  terms  of  human  life 
up  to  the  same  strict  laws  of  conduct;  created  the  Christian  religion,  turned  it 
that  their  common  and  stedfast  purpose  into  a  civilization,  and  made  it  a  domi- 
was  to  keep  down  all  wickedness  and  nant  and  shaping  factor  in  the  unfolding 
promote  righteousness  and  justice  and  of  humanity.  They  saw  in  the  Christian 
peace.  It  noted  also  that  the  Churches  religion,  universality,  truth,  permanence 
were  in  entire  accord  in  all  humani-  and  power  to  uphold  a  nation  and  guide 
tarian  projects  and  labors,  such  as  build-  it  along  the  path  leading  to  a  true  civili- 
ing  hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  sick  zatlon. 

and   unfortunate,   and  that   a   common        Having   reached   the   conclusion  that 

spirit  of  mercy  and  love  animated  them  the  religion  of  Japan  must  be  the  Chris- 
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tian    religion    as    substantially    held    in  telligent  among  them  could  be  of  any 

the  Western  nations,  it  readily  saw  that  service — those  who  could  interpret  his- 

the  best  help  toward  securing  it  could  be  tory   and  separate  the  essential  from  the 

rendered  by  the  wisest  missionaries  sent  incidental,  the  spirit  from  the  letter,  and 

there  by  Christian  Churches.     But  it  also  especially   could   show   that  the   life   of 

saw  that  only  the  wisest  and  most  in-  Christ  is  the  life  of  humanity. 

New  Havkn,  Conn. 


The    Trolley    Age. 

By  Albert  L    Johnson. 

I  Mr.  Johnson,  connected  with  projects  of  large  trolley  enterprises  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  is  a  prac- 
tical railroad  man.  His  brother,  Tom  L.  Johnson,  was  last  week  elected  mayor  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  upon  the  issue  of 
3-cent  railway  fares,  with  ultimate  municipal  ownership.— Editor.] 

THE  transportation  problem  of  the  motive  power,  and  can  be  run  as  often  as 

present  time  may  be  stated  thus:  necessary,  with  nothing  to  earn  beyond  its 

How  shall  transportation  systems  own  cost  of  operation,  over  a  track  hon- 

carry  people,  and  the  commodities  neces-  estly   built   and    owned   by   a   company 

sary   for  their  maintenance,   as  expedi-  capitalized    for    the    actual    cost    of    its 

tiously  as  possible  at  a  minimum  cost?  plant,  with  franchise  rights  for  which  no 

The  steam  railroads  have  endeavored  to  money  has  been  paid  as  tribute  to  the 

meet    conditions;    and,    notwithstanding  servants  of  the  people.     Those  servants 

the  consolidation  of  former  independent  have  been  placed  in  office  by  the  people 

lines  into  stupendous  systems,  and  the  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  people ;  in- 

adoption  of  the  so-called  community  of  stallation  and  security    in  secure    place 

interests  plan  where  the  laws  will  not  per-  does  not  mean  that  a  public  office  is  a 

mit  of  consolidation,  the  general  trend  of  private  enterprise. 

steam  railway  rates  has  been  lower  and  I  consider  the  electric  system  of 
lower  every  year.  This  reduction  has  not  transportation  still  in  its  infancy.  What 
been  due  so  much  to  competition  be-  the  future  will  bring  forth  no  man  can 
tween  the  lines  themselves,  which  is  tell.  But  to-day  it  is  a  living  fact,  the 
growing  less  and  less  every  year ;  but  it  speed  and  carrying  capacity  being  limited 
has  been  forced  by  the  increasing  ne-  only  to  the  roadway  and  the  power  of  the 
cessities  of  a  constantly  growing  popula-  motor.  As  an  example,  on  the  line  which 
tion  and  the  additional  commodities  re-  I  am  now  building  between  Philadelphia 
quired  for  their  maintenance  and  support,  and  New  York  my  roadbed  will  conform 
Steam  railroads,  however,  with  their  to  the  highest  standard  in  use  by  the  fore- 
enormous  overcapitalization,  their  exces-  most  steam  railroads,  with  one  excep- 
sive  fixed  charges  and  their  heavy  oper-  tional  feature — I  shall  beat  them  to  the 
ating  expenses,  have  nearly  reached  the  extent  that  I  will  not  have  a  single  grade 
minimum  at  which  they  can  transport  crossing.  My  cars  will  be  comfortable 
freight  and  passengers  at  a  profit.  They  and  commodious;  and  they  will  have 
are  to-day  making  desperate  efforts,  in  guarantees  from  the  two  principal  elec- 
the  way  of  economies,  through  consol-  trie  companies  in  this  country  that  their 
idations  and  agreements,  to  reduce  ex-  motors  will  propel  the  cars  at  a  speed  of 
penses  sufficiently  to  make  a  living  profit,  at  least  fifty  miles  an  hour.  This  is  no 
Rates,  nevertheless,  are  still  too  high,  idle  dream ;  it  is  backed  by  substantial 
The  times  and  the  people  demand  that  guarantees  from  responsible  companies, 
the  charges  must  be  lowered.  How  is  it  It  is  true  that  I  will  materially  reduce 
to  be  done?  the  existing  rates  of  fare  between  New 
I  say  we  must  start  afresh — from  the  York  and  Philadelphia — at  the  most,  I 
ground  up — discarding  the  cumbersome  will  charge  fifty  cents — one-fifth  of  the 
and  expensive  mode  of  operation  now  in  present  tariff — but,  at  that  rate,  I  do  not 
use  on  the  steam  railroads.  We  must  expect  to  cripple  the  steam  railroads,  or 
adopt  the  electric  system,  in  which  each  to  cut  into  their  normal  traffic, 
individual  car  is  supplied  with  its  own  The   steam   railroads   have   an   estab- 
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lished  business.  It  consists  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  obliged  to  travel  back  and 
forth  between  the  two  places  with  a 
sprinkling  of  those  who  travel  for  pleas- 
ure because  they  can  well  afford  the 
luxury.  The  greater  portion  of  this 
travel,  I  will  admit,  will  continue  to  use 
the  steam  railroads.  But  the  business 
which  my  line  will  handle  will  come  from 
people  who  will  travel  back  and  forth  be- 
cause I  give  them  a  rate  within  their 
means.  My  lines  between  Allentown, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  will  serve 
cities,  towns  and  counties  comprising  a 
population  numbering,  according  to  the 
last  census,  over  seven  million  people. 
What  proportion  of  these  people  are  now 
able  to  go  beyond  the  confines  of  their 
own  particular  community,  unless  neces- 
sity requires  them  to  do  so.^  It  is  in- 
finitesimal. There  are  102  trains,  local 
and  through,  on  each  week  day,  between 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  in  both  di- 
rections. At  the  utmost,  the  average 
number  of  passengers  originating  in 
Philadelphia  and  destined  for  New  York, 
and  vice  versa,  does  not  exceed  three 
thousand  per  day.  Yet,  altogether,  the 
combined  population  of  Greater  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  amounts  to 
4,730,899  souls.  Of  these  three  thousand 
passengers,  who  travel  daily  back  and 
forth,  a  large  proportion  make  frequent 
trips;  another  large  percentage  are  in- 
habitants neither  of  New  York  nor  Phil- 
adelphia ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  95  per 
cent,  of  the  people  of  Philadelphia  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  have  seen  the  largest  city  of 
our  country,  and  95  per  cent,  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen 
the  birthplace  of  the  nation's  independ- 
ence. But,  of  that  95  per  cent.,  a  great 
number  would  grasp  the  opportunity — if 
the  rates  of  fare  were  brought  to  the  level 
of  their  means. 

The  material,  physical  and  moral  ben- 
efits to  be  derived  by  communities  from 
low  priced  long  distance  transportation 
service  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  at  the 
present  time.  The  cheap  fare,  fre- 
quency and  accessibility  of  service,  pick- 
ing up  and  letting  off  of  passengers  prac- 
tically at  the  doors  of  their  homes,  will 
create  a  volume  of  traffic  which  cannot 
be  estimated.  It  will  educate  the  city 
man  by  putting  him  in  contact  with  his 
country  brother.  The  former  will  get 
acquainted  with  the  latter,  One  will  learn 


the  true  details  of  the  country  and  coun- 
try life;  the  other  will  learn  of  the  city 
and  city  life.  Both  must  be  broadened 
and  benefited. 

The  electric  system  will  solve  the 
problem  of  overcrowding  in  our  great 
cities.  It  will  move  the  laboring  man 
from  the  physical  and  moral  unhealthful- 
ness  of  the  congested  tenement  districts 
to  the  pure,  clear  atmosphere  of  the  sub- 
urbs; and  it  will  give  the  family  man  of 
small  means  a  cleanly  home  in  the  midst 
of  the  world's  green  fields.  The  material 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  cheap,  fre- 
quent and  easy  means  of  intercommunica- 
tion between  our  cities,  towns,  hamlets 
and  the  surrounding  country  side  should 
be  apparent  to  the  most  superficial  in- 
quiry. 

Travel  breeds  travel ;  trade  begets 
trade.  When  my  Allentown  system,  now 
comprising  225  miles  of  track,  connect- 
ing 66  towns,  was  started,  the  road  car- 
ried in  its  first  year  20,000  people.  In 
the  year  1900  it  carried  over  20,000,000 
passengers.  A  large  proportion  used  the 
cars  going  back  and  forth  to  their  work ; 
but  a  not  inconsiderable  number  used 
them  for  simple  pleasure  purposes,  or  on 
business  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  transacted  through  the  mails.  These 
pleasure  and  business  passengers  neces- 
sarily spend  more  or  less  in  the  commu- 
nity they  visit,  and  acquire  in  return  new 
trade  relations,  new  ties  of  friendship,  re- 
sulting in  increased  intercommunication, 
which,  growing  and  growing,  works  on 
the  principle  of  the  endless  chain. 

Thus  far  I  have  touched  on  the  electric 
system  solely  as  applied  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  passengers.  The  true  function 
of  the  electric  line  is  the  carrying  of  both 
freight  and  passengers ;  not  only  between 
cities,  but  within  the  cities  themselves  un- 
der conditions  and  at  times  that  will  not 
interfere  with  the  traffic  on  the  streets. 
With  the  proper  roadbed  and  efficient  mo- 
tors, loads  equaling  the  capacity  of  the 
largest  freight  cars  can  be  handled  quick- 
ly and  economically  by  the  electric  sys- 
tem. Every  car  being  an  individual  unit, 
capable  of  easy  self  propulsion,  can  be 
sent  singly  forward  to  its  destination, 
without  the  necessity  of  making  up  train 
loads  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum 
load  at  the  minimum  cost  of  operation. 

In  the  beginning,  the  freight  business 
of  the  electric  lines  may  be  confined  to 
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package  freight  and  the   country  prod-  quent    change    of    conditions,    with    hu- 

ucts  required  daily  for  the  support  of  the  manity  fitting  itself  to  every  new  condi- 

population  of  the  towns  and  cities.  tion,  with  a  gain  in  material  welfare,  at- 

Excluding  the  milk  traffic,  the  greater  tended  by  a  gain  in  moral  tone.     Steam 

portion  of  the  garden  truck  supply  of  took  a  large  portion  of  the  space  which 

large  cities  is  brought  within  their  limits  had  been  occupied  in  the  world's  activi- 

by  teams.     Electric  lines,  with  far  more  ties  by  the  horse  and  the  bullock ;  yet  the 

facility,  can  handle  milk,  butter,  the  prod-  horse  is  more  bred,  and  has  a  higher  value 

ucts  of  the  farm  and  truck  garden,  prac-  than   he   held   one   hundred   years   ago. 

tically  taking  them  up  at  the  farm  yard  Electricity  takes  the  place  of  steam  to- 

gates,  and  delivering  them  at  the  door  of  day   in  some  of  its  minor  fields,  and  cre- 

the   consumer.      The   legitimate   freight  ates  immense  new  fields,  in  whose  benefits 

charges    should    be    about    one-third    of  steam  roads  must  share, 

those  exacted  by  the  steam  railroads.  Vested  interests  have  ever  been,  in  their 

The  truth  of  the  story  of  electric,  trac-  origin,  the  parents  of  progress ;  in  their 

tion  is  the  great  truth  of  these  latter  cen-  maturity,  its  guardians ;  in  their  age,  toll 

turies ;  scientific  advancement  means  fre-  takers  on  its  path. 

New  York  City. 


Impending  Political  Changes  in  Mexico 

By  an  Insider. 

Lit  is  almost  impossible  to  get  correct  political  information  about  Mexico.  We  are  pleased  to  give  our  readers  a 
trustworthy  article  on  the  subject  from  one  who  is  thoroughly  informed,  but  who  for  that  very  reason  cannot  sign  his 
name. — Editor.] 

N  the  Republic  of  Mexico  the  greatest  for  independence.  This  leader  has  not 
man  the  Spanish- American  race  has  only  kept  pace  but  has  led  in  the  remark- 
yet  produced  is  now  making  a  brave  able  industrial  and  intellectual  awaken- 
struggle  for  life.  General  Porfirio  Diaz,  ing  of  this  people  during  the  past  twen- 
the  leader  and  ruler  of  fourteen  million  ty-five  years,  and  he  is  still  in  the  van. 
people,  is  nearing  the  end  of  fourscore  His  rule  is  that  best  fitted  to  the  Mexi- 
years  of  strenuous  effort.  First  a  soldier,  can  mind.  However  much  he  is  still 
then  a  revolutionist,  and  finally  an  adept  needed  and  however  much  his  departure 
in  the  arts  of  peace  and  statecraft,  he  will  be  lamented,  his  energies  are  wear- 
stands  without  a  peer  in  the  heart-stir-  ing  out ;  hence  the  question  of  the  succes- 
ring  history  of  his  wonderful  country  sion  is  now  the  all-absorbing  topic  with 
and  its  people.  He  is  to-day  the  embodi-  every  thoughtful  Mexican,  and  the  keen 
ment  of  all  the  progress  made  in  five  anxiety  of  every  foreigner  with  a  dollar 
centuries  by  the  descendant  of  Aztec  and  at  stake  in  the  country. 
Spaniard ;  and  as  his  reign  draws  rapidly  If  Mexico  had  a  constitutional  govern- 
to  a  close  anxiety  as  to  what  will  follow  ment  in  fact  rather  than  in  name,  there 
his  exit  from  the  stage  becomes  inter-  would  not  be  so  much  interest  taken  in 
national.  this  question  of  the  Presidential  succes- 
The  fierce  struggle  of  the  people  of  sion.  It  is  recognized  by  those  familiar 
Mexico  to  free  themselves  from  foreign  with  the  present  form  of  government  in 
domination  extended  over  half  a  century.  Mexico,  however,  that  no  question  of 
Priests  and  soldiers  took  their  turn  in  constitutionality  is  involved.  It  is  rather 
leading  the  revolt.  As  they  rose  to  prom-  one  of  personal  influence,  strength  and 
inence  they  were  marked  by  the  aveng-  following.  If  General  Diaz  should  die 
ing  spirit  of  monarchy  and  met  the  death  suddenly  in  the  near  future,  a  calamity 
of  patriots.  From  the  first  it  is  a  record  against  which  the  prayers  of  all  residents 
of  slow  but  sure  progress.  Once  aroused,  in  Mexico  are  now  directed,  some  strong 
the  spirit  of  home  rule  was  never  and  ready  hand  backed  by  military  pow- 
quenched  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  er  must  grasp  the  reins  of  government, 
When  General  Diaz  became  their  Presi-  suppress  all  turbulence  and  keep  the  ma- 
dent  he  represented  the  utmost  to  which  chine  in  motion  without  hitch ;  else  there 
the  nation  could  safely  go  in  its  desire  are  troublous  times  ahead  once  more  for 
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this  rapidly  developing  and  civilizing 
country. 

Officially  General  Diaz  is  said  to  be 
about  seventy  years  of  age,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  five  years  more  can 
safely  be  added  to  the  record  without 
dispute.  For  threescore  years  he  has 
lived  a  strenuous  life  in  camp  and  at  the 
executive  desk.  With  splendid  constitu- 
tion and  simple  tastes  he  has  never  suf- 
fered a  serious  illness  since  he  became 
President  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  He 
now  has  no  organic  trouble,  but  is  giving 
way  to  weight  of  years.  He  has  reached 
that  time  in  life  when  the  burden  must 
be  lightened,  where  minor  ills  of  the 
flesh  become  serious  matters,  and  where 
the  end  may  come  at  any  time  without 
surprise  to  those  about  him. 

With  this  in  view,  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  many  foreigners  who  are 
identified  with  the  development  of  Mex- 
ico's resources  are  confronted  with  an 
impending  change  in  the  government, 
which,  whether  it  is  accomplished  peace- 
fully or  not,  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  a  serious  crisis.  The  constitution 
of  Mexico  provides  a  way  for  the  selec- 
tion of  a  President,  but  this  way  has 
never  been  tried.  The  people  are  guar- 
anteed a  voice  in  the  government  by  the 
exercise  of  a  republican  suffrage,  but 
such  suffrage  has  never  been  exercised. 
The  laws  originally  provided  that  a 
President  should  hold  office  but  one  term 
of  four  years,  but  in  deference  to  form 
these  laws  have  been  changed  to  allow 
whoever  may  secure  control  to  remain  in 
office  indefinitely. 

So  long  as  one  man  retained  the  power 
and  exercised  it  wisely  and  acceptably, 
so  long  as  one  man  remained  the  leader 
of  leaders,  just  so  long  were  political 
controversies  eliminated  from  the  situa- 
tion. When  that  man  is  forced  to  lay 
down  his  scepter  and  another  is  sought 
to  take  his  place,  rival  ambitions  find 
room  for  play ;  and  this  government, 
which  begins  at  the  top,  is  more  or  less 
shaken  throughout  its  structure.  At  this 
critical  moment  the  warmest  admirers  of 
Porfirio  Diaz  regret  that  in  all  he  has 
done  for  his  people  he  has  not  taught 
them  the  secret  of  self-government.  With 
no  knowledge  of  the  real  principles  of 
republicanism  as.  applied  to  a  choice  of 
rulers,  the  fundamental  law  cannot  be 
made  operative  at  a  time  when  its  peace- 


ful exercise  would  present  a  solution  of 
a  question  which  contains  suggestions  of 
possible  disorder  and  retrogression. 

The  ruling  class  of  Mexico  is  now  di- 
vided roughly  into  two  groups,  one  fa- 
voring the  election  to  the  Presidency  of 
Jose  Yves  Limantour,  the  present  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  and  the  other  favoring 
the  election  of  General  Bernardo  Reyes, 
the  present  Minister  of  War.  Both  of 
these  men  are  high  in  the  councils  of  the 
present  administration.  Both  are  great 
admirers  and  strong  supporters  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz.  Neither  would  take  any  steps 
to  embarrass  the  present  ruling  power  so 
long  as  it  was  dominant. 

Minister  Limantour  is  a  man  of  French 
descent  and  Continental  education  and 
sympathies.  Keenly  intellectual  and  re- 
fined, he  represents  the  highest  type  of 
intensely  educated  Latin.  A  wealthy 
lawyer,  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
President  Diaz  by  essays  upon  financial 
and  economic  topics  but  a  few  years  ago. 
First  appointed  assistant  secretary,  it 
was  but  a  short  time  before  he  was  su- 
preme in  the  financial  department  of  the 
government.  Under  his  administration 
Mexico  has  made  her  first  advance  to- 
ward adopting  a  modern  currency  system 
and  the  equalization  of  taxation.  He  is 
not  strong  physically  and  lacks  in  per- 
sonal magnetism.  His  work  does  not 
bring  him  into  contact  with  the  people, 
and  his  recreation  he  finds  in  retirement 
in  the  field  of  music  and  art.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  prominent  men  in  Spanish- 
American  life  in  whom  there  is  no  strain 
of  military  education  or  desire.  Presi- 
dent Diaz  leans  heavily  upon  him  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation ;  and 
during  the  President's  recent  absence  in 
search  of  rest  and  health  Minister  Li- 
mantour acted  as  provisional  executive. 

General  Bernardo  Reyes,  the  Minister 
of  War,  is  the  idol  of  the  Mexican  army, 
not  only  of  its  officers  but  of  the  common 
soldiers,  for  he  was  instrumental  in  se- 
curing more  pay  and  better  treatment  for 
them  all.  Under  his  direction  the  army 
has  improved  wonderfully  in  compact- 
ness of  organization  and  in  quality.  The 
Minister  declares  to-day  that  Mexico  can 
put  38,000  well-trained  regular  soldiers 
in  the  field  on  short  notice,  fully 
equipped  with  all  the  arms  of  modern 
warfare.  Fiery  in  temperament,  impul- 
sive, passionate  and  poetic,  this  dashing 
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soldier  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  his 
fellow  Cabinet  officer  with  whom  he 
shares  the  attention  of  the  gossips  in  the 
matter  of  the  Presidential  succession. 
Mexico  has  not  yet  reached  that  stage  of 
development  where  the  military  element 
can  be  eliminated  from  consideration. 
To  be  a  leader  accepted  by  the  people  one 
must  be  a  soldier  first  and  man  of  peace 
afterward.  To  aspire  successfully  to 
high  control  necessitates  an  armed  force 
at  beck  and  call.  Hence  the  man  who 
ran  command  the  following  of  the  army 
of  Mexico  must  be  reckoned  with  first  in 
dealing  with  the  matter  of  Presidents. 
With  all  this  the  following  of  Limantour 
is  strong  in  numbers,  long  of  purse  and 
internationally  influential.  There  would 
be  serious  times  ahead  for  Mexico  should 
these  two  men  clash.  The  necessity  for 
compromise  to  secure  a  continuance  of 
present  peace  and  prosperity  is  recog- 
nized by  all,  and  compromise  may  be  the 
outcome  of  the  present  situation. 

Much  depends  upon  whether  President 
Diaz  dies  suddenly  in  the  near  future  or 
whether  he  is  spared  to  inaugurate  a  new 
administration.  It  will  be  indeed  a  great 
misfortune  for  Mexico  if  the  latter  is  not 
the  case,  but  this  is  hardly  to  be  antici- 
pated. It  is  said  that  many  years  ago 
President  Diaz  announced  that  Gen- 
eral Reyes  would  be  his  successor ;  and 


it  is  generally  believed  that  he  is  the  fa- 
vored aspirant.  The  son  of  the  President 
and  the  son  of  the  Minister  of  War  are 
together  in  business,  and  the  relations  of 
the  two  men  and  their  families  are  of  the 
closest. 

Conservative  politicians  believe  that 
Limantour  will  be  rewarded  for  his  great 
accomplishments  by  being  made  provi- 
sional President  for  a  short  time  to  en- 
able President  Diaz  to  escape  the  minor 
cares  of  office,  and  that  when  Liman- 
tour's  ambition  for  honors  has  thus  been 
satisfied,  to  General  Reyes  will  be  given 
the  real  succession.  The  latter  is  certain- 
ly in  a  position  to  dictate  whether  there 
shall  be  peace  or  trouble  in  the  passing  of 
Mexico  from  the  hands  of  its  present 
ruler  to  those  of  another.  That  he  will 
decide  for  peace  is  probable,  for  with  it 
will  come  still  greater  honors  to  himself. 
His  many  years'  association  with  Ameri- 
cans when  he  was  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Nueva  Leon  has  brought  a  full  real- 
ization of  the  value  to  his  country  of  the 
Diaz  policy.  In  this  way,  and  possibly  in 
other  and  more  direct  ways,  as  in  the 
past,  the  United  States  will  exert  a  tre- 
mendous influence  in  Mexican  politics ; 
for  over  that  country  its  great  neighbor 
to  the  north  holds  an  unwritten  protect- 
orate. 

Mexico  City,  Mexico.  ' 


The  Negro  in  the  Mills. 

By  James  L.   Orr. 

(Mr.  Orr  is  president  of  one  of  the  largest  cotton  manufacturing  plants  in  the  world,  and  well  known  throughout 
the  South  as  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  negro  labor.— Editor.] 


I  CANNOT  say  definitely,  perhaps,  why 
the  negro  will  never  make  a  success- 
ful operative  in  the  cotton  mills,  for 
I  have  seen  most  excellent  hand  weavers, 
laundresses,  seamstresses  among  the 
women  of  that  race,  and  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  blacksmiths  and  mechanics 
among  the  men,  both  during  slavery  and 
after ;  but  in  order  to  get  work  out  of  the 
negro  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  on 
the  alert,  doing  something  which  requires 
action,  for  if  they  are  allowed  to  be  quiet 
they  will  go  to  sleep  actually  or  meta- 
phorically in  a  very  few  minutes  after 
they  are  allowed  to  stop,  hence  they  have 
never  been  worked  to  any  advantage  in 
the  cotton  mills.     It  is  not  a  lack  of  ca- 


pacity, nor  is  it  laziness ;  it  is  the  faculty 
of  concentrating  their  attention  while 
quiet   that  they  do  not  possess. 

Before  emancipation  I  knew  of  small 
yarn  mills  being  run  entirely  by  negroes 
on  the  plantations.  The  experiment  was 
tried  more  or  less  successfully  near  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  on  a  large  scale,  and  since 
emancipation  a  good  many  of  them  have 
been  used  in  the  factories  in  the  South 
for  doing  the  heavier  and  unskilled  work. 
In  some  places  the  machinery,  including 
the  pickers,  has  been  run  entirely  by  ne- 
groes, but  wherever  it  has  been  tried  fail- 
ure has  quicklv  followed.  A  cotton  mill 
in  Concord,  N.  C.  one  in  Columbia,  S. 
C,  are  ones  that  I  recall  in  connection 
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with  the  Vesta  Mill  in  Charleston.  This 
enterprise  has  been  abandoned  in  the  city 
mentioned  and  moved  to  Gainesville,  Ga., 
with  the  determination  to  discontinue  ne- 
gro labor  in  the  mill,  as  it  is'  a  failure. 
There  will  never  be  a  better  opportunity 
to  test  negro  ability  under  more  favor- 
able circumstances.  A  plant  worth 
$500,000  was  bought  for  $100,000,  lo- 
cated in  Charleston,  where  they  had  a 
large  number  of  the  most  intelligent  ne- 
groes in  the  South.  With  plenty  of  cap- 
ital behind  it,  as  competent  a  selling 
agent  as  there  is  in  New  York  handling 
their  goods  and  the  best  manufacturer  in 
the  South  in  charge  of  the  actual  opera- 
tion, still  after  a  year's  patient  labor  it 
has  proved  a  failure — not  because  the  ne- 
gro could  not  do  the  work  properly,  but 
simply  because  he  would  not  work  regu- 
larly. The  negroes  had  no  ambition,  were 
satisfied  to  make  half  wages,  if  they  were 
allowed  to  only  half  work,  were  not  will- 
ing to  come  regularly,  but  missed  from 
two  to  three  days  out  of  every  week,  went 
off  to  every  burial,  excursion,  picnic,  and 
never  could  be  aroused  to  take  any  inter- 
est in  the  work. 

The  relative  value  of  the  mixed  blood 
has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  thought,  and 
I  have  observed  it  for  years.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  I  would  say  that  the  mulatto  is 
more  intelligent  and  less  reliable,  and  the 
black  negro  less  intelligent  and  more 
trustworthy.  The  best  class  of  negroes, 
however,  that  I  have  ever  seen  for  re- 
liableness and  intelligence  combined  are 
the  copper  colored  negroes. 

I  am  changing  my  mind  very  much  as 
to  the  value  of  educating  the  negro, 
starting  out  with  the  belief  that  an  edu- 
cated man  or  woman  is  far  superior  to 
one  with  equal  capacity  uneducated;  I 
have  about  concluded,  so  far  as  the  negro 
is  concerned,  that  a  lady  expressed  the 
true  philosophy  in  speaking  of  educating 
the  negro  when  she  said  that  every  one 
of  them  that  you  educate  beyond  the 
point  of  being  able  to  read  their  Bibles 
and  to  write  their  accounts  you  utterly 
unfit  for  their  mission  in  this  world,  and 
change  a  satisfied  and  helpful  citizen  into 
a  worthless  and  frequently  criminal  en- 
cumbrance. 

The  most  serious  want  that  the  South 
will  feel  in  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years,  if 
cotton  manufacturing  increases  the  world 
over  as  it  is  doing  at  the  present  time, 


will  be  hands  to  cultivate  the  crops.  In 
the  last  ten  years  the  cotton  crop  has  in- 
creased probably  50  per  cent.,  and  we  are 
making  now  an  average  of  about  ten 
million  bales  per  year,  and  the  world  is 
consuming  fully  that  much  cotton.  Our 
population  has  not  increased  in  that  pe- 
riod more  than  20  per  cent.  We  are  now 
cultivating  all  the  land  in  cotton  that  the 
South  has  labor  for,  and  altho  we  have 
sufficient  area  to  produce  one  hundred 
million  bales  of  cotton,  we  cannot  do  it 
until  we  get  more  labor  that  is  willing  to 
work  hard  and  live  very  economically. 
You  can  see,  therefore,  why  it  is  not  to 
the  interest  of  the  South,  or  any  other 
people  depending  on  the  South's  cotton, 
for  the  negro  to  be  taken  from  the  cotton 
fields  and  put  into  the  mills. 

Another  reason  why  I  do  not  think  the 
negro  should  be  put  in  the  mills  is  that 
this  industry  furnishes  almost  the  only 
refuge  for  the  laboring  white  people  of 
the  South  from  the  strong  competition 
of  cheap  negro  labor;  on  the  farms,  in 
the  cotton  gins  and  oil  mills  the  negro  fills 
practically  every  place  except  the  boss's. 
The  poor  white  man  in  the  South  with  a 
family  dependent  on  him  finds  it  very 
hard  to  pay  rent  on  land  and  buy  supplies 
on  credit  and  compete  with  the  negro 
in  raising  cotton.  That  was  one  of  the 
greatest  hardships  during  slavery,  for 
the  white  man  either  owned  or  con- 
trolled negro  slaves,  or  came  in  direct 
competition  with  them  in  labor.  One  can 
readily  understand,  therefore,  that  this 
class  of  people  have  found  great  relief  by 
going  into  the  cotton  mills,  where  they 
not  only  receive  better  wages  than  they 
could  make  on  the  farms,  but  secure  bet- 
ter school  and  church  facilities,  and  are 
freed  from  the  hateful  competition. 
There  is  a  very  strong  antipathy  between 
that  class  and  the  negro,  which  is  natural, 
and  tho  it  may  be  only  a  prejudice  it  is 
unconquerable.  A  man  may  be  poor 
enough  to  be  forced  to  work  his  family  in 
the  fields  alongside  of  the  negro,  but 
nothing  but  dire  necessity  makes  him  do 
it ;  and  he  would  resent  most  bitterly  any 
intrusion  of  the  negro  in  the  cotton  mill 
work,  which  he  now  regards  as  his  own. 
It  is  all  right  where  men  alone  work,  in 
the  mines,  at  masonry  and  all  kinds  of 
hard  labor,  to  mix  the  races,  but  it  is 
wrong  to  work  negroes  in  association 
with  white  women  anrj  children. 
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Some  Real  Love  Letters .* 

The  Foucher  family  were  the  intimate 
friends  of  Madame  Hugo,  and,  accom- 
panied by  her  two  younger  sons,  she 
often  went  to  visit  them  at  the  Hotel  de 
Toulouse.  This  is  how  Victor  Hugo 
found  his  way  into  M.  Foucher's  garden, 
with  Adele,  M.  Foucher's  daughter. 

If  there  were  no  gardens,  we  should 
have  fewer  lovers.  But  once  in  the  prim- 
itive home  of  love,  the  revelation  is  sure 
to  come,  as  it  came  in  due  season  to  Vic- 
tor and  Adele.  One  day  she  perceived 
for  the  first  time  how  the  sun  shone 
across  rims  of  violet  mist  into  the  gar- 
den, and  he  saw  April  scattering  stars  in 
the  grass.  These  are  the  signs  given  to 
two  people  when  God  is  about  to  renew 
their  earth  and  start  his  creation  over 
again — love  always  manifests  itself  first 
through  the  telepathy  of  nature's  smiles. 
After  this  they  remained  conscientiously 
in  the  house  away  from  the  contagion  of 
happiness  among  the  roses  and  lilies  out- 
side. But  not  even  the  prosaic  walls  of 
Madame  Foucher's  drawing-room  could 
shut  out  the  vision  of  their  garden. 
From  the  windows  they  could  still  be- 
hold the  birds  building  nests  there.  At 
length,  no  longer  contented  with  his  si- 
lent admiration,  Adele  whispered  one 
evening :  "  Come,  tell  me  your  greatest 
secret,  and  I  will  tell  you  mine."  "  My 
great  secret  is  that  I  love  you,"  he  re- 
plied. ;<  And  my  great  secret  is  that  I 
love  you,"  she  confessed. 

For  nearly  a  year  longer  the  wise  old 
doves  remained  in  ignorance  of  this  new 
pair.  Then  the  young  lovers  were  sep- 
arated. Hugo  was  eighteen,  not  only 
too  young,  but  too  poor  to  be  married; 
for  he  had  chosen  the  profession  of  lit- 
erature against  his  father's  advice,  and 
was  accordingly  left  without  the  custom- 
ary allowance. 

But  he  had  an  indomitable  spirit,  and 
Chateaubriand  was  already  calling  him 
V enfant  sublime,  when  he  began  this  se- 
cret correspondence  with  Adele.  "  Let- 
ters of  early  manhood,  virtue  and  love," 

*The  Love  Letters  of  Victor  Hugo:  Harper  & 
Bros. ;  New  York  and  London.  $3.00. 


as  he  describes  them  years  afterward 
when  he  had  become  the  central  literary 
figure  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And 
they  are  probably  the  most  admirable  love 
letters  ever  written  by  a  young  man. 
From  being  the  simple  expressions  of  a 
boy's  innocent  passion  they  show  during 
the  two  years  of  their  continuance  the 
gathering  forces  of  a  brave  and  virtuous 
manhood.  The  references  in  them  to  his 
earlier  trials,  both  as  an  impecunious  lov- 
er and  as  a  struggling  author,  plainly  in- 
dicate how  the  heroic  mind  in  him  was 
established  which  afterward  made  him  so 
noble  an  interpreter  of  heroes.  And  we 
at  last  understand  how  he  could  make 
them  all  great  through  the  passion  of 
love.  Into  each  one  he  put  the  heart  of 
that  brave  young  man  who  once  wrote 
to  Adele :  "  Love  in  its  true  and  divine 
conception  creates  in  the  one  who  pos- 
sesses it  all  good  qualities,  or  the  desire 
to  possess  them." 

In  such  a  volume  as  this,  the  literary 
quality,  however  fine,  is  incidental. 
Hugo  rested  from  his  literary  labors  in 
the  evening  when  he  wrote  these  letters  to 
Adele.  He  ceased  to  be  secular.  They 
were  his  personal  scriptures,  his  chapters 
of  revelations,  written  only  for  the 
"  elect."  Their  inspiration  is  the  chief 
thing  to  consider,  as  it  is  the  important 
question  concerning  all  scriptures.  And 
whoever  has  looked  into  the  shining  face 
of  love  cannot  doubt  their  inspiration. 
He  had  the  lover's  power  to  make  his 
mountains  skip  like  young  unicorns 
when  they  arose  between  him  and  his  be- 
loved. He  tossed  up  his  world  and  his 
seas  for  her  sake,  and  set  stars  to  shin- 
ing in  their  darkest  night  with  the  magic 
of  his  love.  He  never  lost  patience, 
never  despaired.  Love  made  him  omnipo- 
tent ;  and  he  learned  once  for  all  how  to 
accomplish  the  impossible.  He  main- 
tained throughout  his  courtship  the  dig- 
nity of  a  serious  man.  Humor  is  a  squint 
at  life  which  the  gravity  of  love  does 
not  permit.  The  sparrow  never  grows 
frivolous  with  his  singing  till  the  nest  is 
finished  and  his  mate  broods  within. 
The  truth  in  such  passion  is  elemental.    It 
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antedates  science,  philosophy,  everything,  tion  in  1856,  which  he  wholly  rewrote 
The  lover  is  always  primitive.  He  is  son  and  for  which  he  was  alone  responsible, 
of  the  morning,  and  has  dew  upon  his  raised  against  him  a  storm  which  re- 
head.  He  comes  like  a  new  Adam  into  suited  in  the  loss  of  his  professorship 
his  garden  ;  and  invariably  makes  his  first  and  his  home  in  the  Congregational 
prayer  to  Eve — a  sweet  blasphemy  as  old  Church,  his  name  being  blackened  and 
as  the  first  pair  of  lovers.  And  as  yet  his  prospects  blighted  with  the  taint  of 
Hugo  could  not  bring  himself  to  con-  heresy. 

sider  God  except  as  the  Maker  of  Adele.  The  autobiography  begins  substan- 
Whoever  looks  for  the  author  of  "  Les  tially  at  this  point,  tho  the  story  of  the 
Miserables  "  in  these  letters  will  not  find  college  crisis  is  told  by  a  friendly  writer, 
him.  Hugo  was  nearly  thirty  years  old  who,  by  the  way,  does  not  mince  matters 
before  he  broke  with  the  traditions  of  at  all.  Could  the  promoters  of  this  ex- 
classicism,  and  saw  instead  of  unity  and  pulsive  policy  have  foreseen  its  effects  on 
regularity  in  life,  variety,  color  and  vio-  the  victim  of  it  they  might  well  have 
lent  contrasts.  And  he  was  for  a  long  paused  to  inquire  whether  milder  meas- 
time  after  that  occupied  with  the  out-  ures  were  not  possible.  The  course  that 
ward  forms  and  sonorous  qualities  of  Ian-  was  taken  shook  the  whole  framework  of 
guage  before  he  wrote  his  wonderful  what  had  been  up  to  that  time  an  ortho- 
tragedies  of  love  and  justice.  But  never  dox  faith.  The  story  that  recites  itself 
so  long  as  he  lived  did  he  outgrow  these  in  this  autobiography  is  the  pitiful  con- 
early  impressions  of  love.  One  day,  to-  sequence  of  this  excision.  As  a  dyke 
ward  the  end  of  life,  he  wrote  :  "  To  love,  against  the  rising  tides  of  liberalism  it 
or  to  have  loved,  is  sufficient — ask  noth-  wholly  failed.  Gradually  the  lecture 
ing  more  than  that.  There  is  no  other  rooms  of  the  college  come  into  agree- 
pearl  to  be  found  in  the  dark  folds  of  life,  ment  with  the  unlucky  volume  which  had 
for  love  is  consummation," — an  old  man's  cost  the  institution  its  greatest  scholar 
philosophy  based  upon  a  young  man's  ex-  and  most  inspiring  teacher.  Dr.  David- 
perience.  son's  vacant  chair  became  in  a  sense  more 

J*  formidable  than  ever,  for  to  the  student 

Q  I    n      •  ,  #  eye  there  lay  in  it  those  successive  edi- 

bamuel   Davidson.  tions  0f  ^is   Introduction  to  the   New 

This  autobiography  impresses  us  as  Testament  and  the  Old,  and  he  took  more 

the  tragedy  of  a  great  scholar  out  of  tune  pound  in  them  than  perhaps  he  would 

with  the  generation  he  lived  in.     Consti-  have  taken  under  the  direct  responsibil- 

tutionally  he  possessed  great  sweetness  ^  °*  a  teadler-  uThe  effect  on  Davidson 

of  temper  and  a  spirit  that  would  float  as  reflected  in  the  autobiography  is  yet 

him  through  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  He  ™ove  deplorable      His  daughter  in  edit- 

had  a  faith  in  God  that  survived  skep-  ln^.lt  remarks  that  its  keynote  is  protest 

ticism  and  anchored  him  in  peace  amid  aSanist   the.  punishment    of   intellectual 

storm.     But  every  retrospect  of  his  life  5|oubt,  *\s™-     From  ,*e    foment   the 

ran   back   into   some  pitiful   disappoint-  blow  fell  he  became  to  himself  a  spiritual 

ment.     The   survey  left  him,   as   Rothe  wanderer  without  a  home.     Sometimes 

said  of  himself,  in  the  position  of  one  who  he  haggles  into  a  Unitarian  congrega- 

had  constructed  a  vast  palace  in  which  tlon  and  J™1"*  some  futile  attempt  to 

he  was  destined  to  live  alone.     He  be-  imaSine  himself  at  ^omf.  £<**'>   son3e- 

gan  with  the  reputation  and  prospects  of  tirnes  he  tu™s  }°  ^e  English  Church  for 

the   most    brilliant    biblical    scholar    in  refuSe-     .  Gradually  the  tides  of  moral 

Great  Britain.     In  his  professorship  of  and  religious  sympathy  turn  in  new  di- 

Hebrew  and   Biblical    Criticism    in  the  actions.     The   brakes     on     rationalistic 

Congregational    Lancashire    College    he  speculation  are  all  off.     Biblical  criticism 

was  the  most  conspicuous  and  influen-  Jakf  a  ne.w  j)ac1e'  *e™  directions,  and 

tial  English  scholar  in  that  department.  la nds  h}m  m  donh£l  *hat  spreads  through 

The  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  the    substance    of    his    doctrinal    belief, 

his   new    edition    of    Home's    Introduc-  Wlth  conscious    purpose  or  unconscious 

automatism   he   lets   us   into  the   secret 

i^J^^  movement  which  was  bearing  him  on  un- 

York.  $3.00.  der  the  unchecked  and  unmixed  impulse 
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of  intellectual  criticism  to  that  saddest  of 
all  "  Confessions  of  Faith  "  in  which  he 
endeavors  to  harmonize  the  Christian 
faith  which  still  lives  in  his  deepest  con- 
sciousness with  the  rationalistic  conclu- 
sions which  had  broken  up  the  intellec- 
tual serenity  of  his  life.  Is  it  not  with 
reason  that  we  have  spoken  of  this  auto- 
biography as  the  tragedy  of  a  great 
scholar  who  had  lost  his  religious  home? 

This  painful  chord  runs  through  the 
book,  but  is  by  no  means  all  of  it.  A 
great  scholar  meets  us  on  every  page. 
Other  great  scholars  throng  around  him 
in  brilliant  intellectual  companionship. 
Matters  of  high  import  are  discussed. 
The  humorous  side  of  intellectual  life 
is  by  no  means  neglected.  A  very  fair 
contribution  is  made  to  the  fund  of  bio- 
graphical anecdote,  and  at  least  one  pic- 
ture is  given  in  his  friendly  reminiscence 
by  Principal  Simon  of  the  great  scholar 
with  his  students,  which  may  take  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  humor  of  biography. 
To  the  biblical  scholar  those  autobio- 
graphic notes  will  have  a  serious  critical 
value  as  further  explanations  of  the  au- 
thor's aims  and  purpose.  They  will  at 
least  show  how,  from  the  first,  his  was  a 
leading  mind  which  placed  him  far  ahead 
on  the  skirmish  lines  of  advanced  schol- 
arship, where  he  had  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  his  position. 

Amid  all  those  who  knew  him  best, 
and  among  them  were  some  of  the  most 
trusted  Christian  leaders  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, no  one  ever  doubted  the  sincerity  or 
reality  of  his  Christian  character.  What 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  he  himself  did 
not.  This  autobiography  closes  with  an 
elaborate  confession  of  his  faith,  end- 
ing in  his  eighty-eighth  year  with  these 
words  of  trust :  "  I  linger  on  here  and 
wait  till  my  Heavenly  Father  calls  me 
away,  I  hope  and  believe  to  be  reunited 
to  her  whom  I  loved.  ...  I  can 
only  rest  in  God,  and  look  up  with  in- 
creasing faith,  brighter  hope,  and  strong- 
er love.  ...  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
simple  religion  which  Jesus  taught — a  re- 
ligion of  feeling  and  fact — resting  upon 
it  as  a  safe  anchor  to  the  soul." 

J* 

^  Politics  and  Administration.  By 
Frank  J.  Goodnow.  (New  York:  Mac- 
millan  Company.  $1.50.)  To  get  back 
of  the  formal  governmental  organization 


and  examine  the  real  political  life  of  the 
people  is  the  aim  of  this  treatise.  What 
may  be  called  "  extra  legal  "  institutions 
"have  become  practically  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  constitution,  but  it  is  only 
recently  that  this  truth  has  begun  to  be 
recognized.  Prof.  Goodnow  brings  out 
clearly  the  mighty  power  of  the  party 
organizations,  and  appears  to  recog- 
nize the  evils  attendant  on  this  power ; 
but  the  policy  which  he  advocates  would 
increase  it.  He  distinguishes  politics 
from  administration,  the  latter  being 
committed  to  bodies  of  comparative  per- 
manence, and  to  a  great  extent  independ- 
ent of  the  Legislature.  The  party  sys- 
tem secures  the  necessary  harmony  of 
action,  and  therefore  demands  legal  rec- 
ognition. The  most  difficult  problems 
arise  in  connection  with  local  self-gov- 
ernment, when  it  comes  in  conflict  with 
the  State  Legislature.  To  co-ordinate 
these  functions  has  become  the  office  of 
the  party  organizations ;  but  this  has  re- 
sulted in  the  "  spoils  system."  Adminis- 
trative centralization  is  favored  by  Prof. 
Goodnow ;  but  it  should  be  accompanied 
with  permanency  in  the  tenure  of  office. 
He  expects  to  accomplish  this  by  legal 
regulation  of  the  caucus ;  but  we  know 
of  nothing  in  our  experience  to  justify 
this  expectation. 

The  American  Slave  Trade.  An 
Account  of  its  Origin,  Growth  and  Sup- 
pression. By  John  R.  Spears.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.50.) 
No  more  gruesome  reading  could  be 
imagined  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  so- 
ber, matter-of-fact  history  of  the  slave 
trade.  Mr.  Spears  and  the  illustrator, 
Mr.  Clark,  have  probably  not  overstated 
in  text  and  pictures  the  horrors  of  the 
simple  details.  It  seems  strange,  unbe- 
lievable, almost  impossible  that  such  a 
traffic  ever  existed,  and  that  human  be- 
ings could  have  done  what  is  here  re- 
counted. Mr.  Spears  doubtless  has  not 
said  the  final  historical  word  on  this  ter- 
rible subject;  but  his  comprehensive 
sketch  is  sufficiently  full  to  give  the  gen- 
eral reader  a  pretty  accurate  impression 
of  the  origin,  growth  and  suppression  of 
the  most  disgraceful  phase  of  human 
practice,  and  to  fix  in  literature  a  stamp 
of  what  amazing  things  of  darkness  can 
happen  in  the  midst  of  a  great  and  pro- 
gressive enlightenment.  Every  library 
should  have  this  book  on  its  catalog. 


850  The    Independent 

The  Women  of  Renaissance.  A  Indian  and  Oriental  songs  does  not  seem 
Study  of  Feminism.  By  R.  de  Maulde  peculiarly  appropriate,  or  likely  to  en- 
la  Curie  re.  Translated  by  George  Her-  nance  the  value  of  this  familiar  collec- 
bert  Ely.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  tion  of  negro  melodies.  However,  all  the 
Sons.  $3.50.)  We  should  think  that  old  plantation  songs  are  here, and  the  vol- 
the  active  women's  clubs  of  the  country  ume  continues  to  hold  its  unique  place, 
would  soon  be  studying  this  comprehen-  It  is  not  probable  that  the  negroes,  what- 
sive  and  frank  review  of  the  woman  ever  their  future  development  may  be, 
movement  in  Europe  during  the  six-  will  ever  create  a  body  of  songs  in  any 
teenth  century  and  later.  M.  Caviere  is  way  comparable  to  these,  which  fortu- 
scholarly,  witty,  anecdotical  and  alto-  nately  were  collected  and  ably  edited  just 
gether  French  in  the  treatment  of  his  in  the  nick  of  time.  They  are  the  pe- 
subject.  While  his  book  is  not  food  for  culiar  product  of  slavery.  Independence 
babes  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  most  must  take  away  the  sting  of  that  pathetic 
valuable  information  presented  with  nostalgia  which,  having  no  home  on 
charming  lightness  of  touch.  The  con-  earth,  places  all  its  hopes  and  joys  in 
trast  between  the  feminism  of  two  or  visions  of  a  sensuous  heaven ;  self-con- 
three  hundred  years  ago  and  the  woman  •sciousness  and  rivalry  with  a  superior 
movement  of  to-day  affords  a  fine  meas-  race  must  destroy  that  rare  combination 
ure  of  the  progress  of  civilization  along  of  childish  ignorance  and  glowing  imagi- 
the  line  of  universal  freedom.  The  nation  so  different  from  any  product  of  a 
translation  here  offered  seems  to  be  an  more  regulated  art.  The  present  collec- 
excellent  rendering  of  M.  Caviere's  tion,  made  by  the  instructors  in  the 
work,  which  will  be  an  important  addi-  Hampton  Institute,  is  too  well  known  to 
tion  to  our  libraries  much  consulted  by  need  recommendation, 
students  of  woman's  history.  We  call  Along  French  Byways.  By  Clif- 
special  attention  to  it.  ton  Johnson,       (New  York :  The  Mac- 

The  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation,  millan  Company.  $2.25.)  Here  is  an- 
By  Edwin  Erie  Sparks,  Ph.D.  (The  other  book  in  which  good  reading  and 
Macmillan  Company.  $2.00.)  The  ti-  good  pictures  go,  as  it  were,  hand  in 
tie  of  this  volume  is  a  little  misleading,  hand.  Mr.  Johnson  is  both  writer  and 
Instead  of  a  series  of  biographies,  as  we  artist,  the  pen  and  the  brush  coming  to 
should  expect,  it  is  made  up  of  chapters  his  fingers  with  equal  suitability.  His 
on  successive  periods  of  American  his-  rambles  along  French  byways  are  easy 
tory,  the  events  being  grouped  more  or  and  well  chosen  as  to  time  and  place.  We 
less  loosely  about  some  prominent  name,  follow  him  with  a  sense  of  breathing  the 
There  is  little  attempt  to  portray  the  very  air  and  seeing  the  very  things  that 
physical  or  moral  life  of  these  representa-  give  life  and  color  to  his  pages.  The 
tive  men,  and  we  are  sometimes  puzzled  point  of  view  occupied  by  Mr.  Johnson 
to  know  why  the  author  passes  from  gen-  is  that  of  an  artist  interested  in  both  life 
eral  history  to  particulars  of  biography,  and  landscape.  He  sees  what  is  pictur- 
or  the  reverse.  Despite  the  words  of  his  able.  The  quiet  spots,  the  humble 
preface  he  is  evidently  in  sympathy  with  homes,  the  obscure  domestic  life  receive 
the  school  of  history  which  aims  to  fol-  his  most  reverent  attention.  The  pic- 
low  the  life  of  a  people  by  the  study  of  tures  are  good  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
accumulated  documents  rather  than  with  book  has  a  definite  attraction  of  its  own. 
the  older  method  which  made  history  the  The  Last  Refuge.  A  Sicilian  Ro- 
expression  of  individual  wills.  The  pres-  manc£_  B  H  B  pMer  (Boston : 
ent  volume  is  notably  rich  in  out  of  the  Hou  hton  Mifflin  &  Co.  $I.5a)  Mr. 
way  evidence  from  contemporary  news-  Fu,]er  has  •„  abandoned  Chicago  and 
papers  and  from  obscure  documents  betaken  himseI£  to  the  old  worW  for  the 
which  throws  light  on  the  popular  feel-  scene  of  a  story  In  the  atmosphere  0f 
ings  at  a  given  time.  Sicily  he  seems  tQ  command  a  much  bet. 

Cabin    and   Plantation    Songs,   as  ter  literary  style  than  he  could  on  the 

Sung    by    the    Hampton     Students,  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.     In  this  little 

Third  Edition.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  book  he  is  delightfully  at  home  with  the 

$1.75.)     The    addition    of   a   group   of  English  language ;  his  diction  is  a  trickle 
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■  of  unmixed  pleasure  to  the  reader.  The 
story  is  a  quiet  one,  more  a  study  than  a 
tale,  in  which  a  cloyed  nature  seeks  and 
at  length  finds  a  new  zest  of  life.  The 
Last  Refuge  is  a  book  for  thoughtful 
and  sedentary  readers  who  like  the  at- 
mosphere of  reflective  life.  It  is  a  good 
foil  for  the  virile  and  stirring  dramatic 
stories  so  popular  just  now. 

The  Sky  Pilot.  A  Tale  of  the  Foot- 
hills. By  Ralph  Connor.  (Chicago: 
Fleming  11.  Revell  Company.  $125.) 
This  is  another  of  Ralph  Connor's  Ca- 
nadian stories,  full  of  fine  sentiment, 
brisk  movement,  dramatic  situations  and 
strong  moral  and  religious  purpose.  We 
shall  not  wonder  if  The  Sky  Pilot  prove 
to  be  still  more  popular  than  "  Black 
Rock."  the  author's  first  notable  success 
in  story  writing.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  characteristic  pictures  by  Louis 
Rhead. 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  brought 
out  a  beautiful  new  edition  of  Elizabeth 
and  Her  German  Garden  and  The 
Solitary  Summer,  by  the  same  author. 
The  two  volumes  come  in  a  neat  box,  and 
are  most  attractively  gotten  up  in  every 
particular.  Photogravure  illustrations 
of  the  garden,  the  author's  children  and 
various  scenes  described  in  the  text  are 
features  that  will  be  sure  to  catch  the 
eyes  of  a  new  audience  for  these  books. 
(Price,  $2.50  each.) 

The  five-volume  edition  of  Lockhart's 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  issued 
in  The  Macmillan  Company's  "  Library 
of  English  Classics,"  is  now  complete, 
and  its  excellence  for  the  use  of  students 
and  general  readers  need  not  be  urged 
further  than  to  present  the  work  itself. 
No  library  of  English  literature  is  com- 
plete without  this  memoir,  and  the  pres- 
ent issue  is  perfectly  suited  to  its  pur- 
pose as  a  special  library  edition.  (Price, 
$1.50  the  volume.) 

The  Hidden  Servants,  and  Other 
Very  Old  Stories  Told  Over  Again. 
By  Francesca  Alexander.  (Boston: 
Little.  Brown  &  Co.  $1.50.)  A  vol- 
ume of  legends  and  folk-lore  stories  en- 
gagingly presented  in  rime  for  children 
old  and'-> young.  The  author  has  se- 
lected her  stories  with  excellent  taste,  and 
her  book  will  find  many  readers. 


Literary    Notes. 


W.  Muller,  of  59  Castle  Street,  London, 
has  just  issued  a  short  catalogue  of  rare 
early  pamphlets  and  sets  of  economic  period- 
icals. 

....Miss  Mary  Johnston  begins  a  new  ro- 
mance in  the  May  Atlantic.  It  is  a  story  of 
Virginia  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  takes 
its  name  from  the  heroine,  "  Audrey." 

....Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  whose  story  of 
"  Richard  Yea  and  Nay  "  made  so  much  talk, 
is  to  leave  his  place  in  the  British  Civil  Service 
and  devote  himself  to  literature  exclusively. 

....And  now  "  Babs  the  Impossible"  is  to 
be  dramatized.  It  can  hardly  be  so  dull  as 
most  of  the  novels  recently  put  on  the  stage. 
Babs  will  certainly  be  a  bewildering  and  not 
altogether  proper  heroine. 

....We  are  informed  that  "The  Bread 
Line,"  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  is  founded 
largely  on  facts  and  that  the  characters  are 
from  life.  The  initials  of  the  names  are  a  key, 
thus,  Barrifield  is  Irving  Bacheller  and  Perney 
is  the  author  himself,  Mr.   Paine. 

....Is  Kipling  to  return  to  America?  The 
story  goes  that  he  has  bought  a  place  on  Lake 
Spofford,  in  Southwestern  New  Hampshire, 
just  across  the  border  from  his  old  home  in 
Vermont.  This  is  good  news  if  it  be  true.  A 
man  like  Kipling  adds  honor  to  the  country  he 
lives  in. 

....  Some  time  ago  the  self-complacent  de- 
tractors of  Byron  were  startled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  two  new  and  elaborate  editions  of  his 
works — one  of  which,  however,  did  not  get 
beyond  the  first  volume.  News  now  comes 
from  London  that  first  editions  of  Byron  are 
decidedly  rising  in  value.  We  regard  this  on 
the  whole  as  a  healthy  sign. 

....R.  D'Oyly  Carte  died  in  London  on 
April  3d.  His  name  is  perhaps  not  very  well 
known  to  our  readers,  tho  he  may  have 
brought  much  innocent  joy  into  their  lives. 
It  was  he  who  produced  "  Pinafore,"  "  The 
Pirates  of  Penzance,"  and  the  other  operettas 
of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  It  is  said  that  his 
health  was  weakened  by  the  shock  he  sus- 
tained at  the  loss  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. 

....The  negro  question  has  been  presented 
very  strongly  from  two  opposite  points  of 
view  by  Booker  Washington  and  W.  H. 
Thomas.  A  pamphlet  which  treats  the  same 
question  with  high  authority  has  been  issued 
by  Professor  Du  Bois,  who  is  perhaps  "  the 
best-educated  negro  in  America."  The  April 
Critic  also  contains  a  paper  by  Charles  W. 
Chestnutt  which  arraigns  Mr.  Thomas  as  "  a 
defamer  of  his  race." 

. . . .  Wc  have  glanced  through  the  advance 
sheets  of  "  The  Master-Knot  of  Human  Fate," 
a  novel  by  Ellis  Meredith,  now  in  the  press 
of  Messrs.  Little.  Brown  &  Co.  It  is  a  story 
with  a  problem  that  will  interest  some  readers 
and  repel  others.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  park 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  is  isolated 
from  the  world  by  a  cataclysm.  Of  course  a 
man  and  a  woman  are  left  alone  in  this  impro- 
vised Eden — and  thereby  hangs  the  tale. 


EDITORIALS. 


The    Submission    of    Aguinaldo. 

As  was  expected,  Aguinaldo  has  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  He  accepts  the 
rule  and  authority  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  directs  those  who  have  been  under 
him  to  submit.  This  he  does  after  hav- 
ing learned  what  is  the  nature  of  our 
Government.  He  finds  that  the  liberty 
which  he  was  fighting  for  is  what  our 
Government  is  giving,  and  he  accepts  it. 

Aguinaldo  is  more  amenable  to  reason 
than  some  of  his  American  admirers. 
He  may  have  a  future.  He  can  see  a 
palpable  fact.  He  can  learn ;  he  is  learn- 
ing fast,  with  the  help  of  his  Filipino 
friends  and  a  dictionary.  He  takes  the 
oath;  he  learns  English;  he  sees  the 
system  of  public  schools,  of  courts  of 
justice,  of  municipal  government,  which 
we  are  establishing,  and  he  approves  it 
all.  He  will  enter  into  it,  and  become  a 
part  of  it,  and  be  himself  one  of  the  agen- 
cies of  rule,  under  the  American  flag. 

People  seem  to  ask  with  a  sort  of  puz- 
zled surprise,  which  is  just  a  little  stupid, 
what  we  shall  do  writh  Aguinaldo.  The 
question  is  rather,  what  he  will  do  with 
himself.  Ours  is  a  free,  benevolent  Gov-' 
ernment.  We  have  caught  him,  and 
we  might  have  put  him  against  a  wall 
and  shot  him.  That  is  the  way  the 
Spaniards  would  have  done.  We  might 
have  sent  him  to  prison  in  exile  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  That  is  what  the  Eng- 
lish did  with  Arabi  Bey.  Instead  of 
that  we  do  the  one  generous  thing 
— ask  him  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance, and  then  we  shall  let  him  go 
and  do  what  he  pleases.  We  shall  not 
bring  him  to  this  country  and  show  him 
about  as  a  Roman  Emperor  might  lead  a 
captured  king  in  triumph.  We  shall  let 
him  take  his  wife  and  children  and  his 
mother  and  go  where  he  pleases,  and 
earn  his  living  as  he  can,  only  watching 
to  see  that  his  oath  he  keeps.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippines  want  to  choose  him 
one  of  their  rulers,  we  shall  not  object. 
By  and  by  we  shall  take  in  the  Philip- 
pines as  States  of  our  Union,  a  little 
after  we  have  admitted  Porto  Rico  and 
Cuba,  if  it  asks  the  favor ;  and  then  the 
people  may  send  him  to  Congress,  just^ 
as,  after  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  we 
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allowed  the  rebel  generals  by  the  dozens 
to  take  the  oath  and  enter  Congress.  We 
do  things  in  just  that  generous  way;  and 
all  the  time  there  are  a  few  troubled 
souls  who  will  have  it  that  this  is  a 
tyrannous  country  which  has  renounced 
the  Declaration  of  Independence ! 

If  Aguinaldo  wants  to  he  may  come 
to  the  United  States  and  see  what  he 
never  saw  before,  how  liberty  works. 
President  McKinley  is  no  Barnum,  to 
bring  him  here  and  make  a  show  of  him ; 
but  if  our  Government  should,  in  its  wis- 
dom, offer  to  bring  to  this  country  a  com- 
mission of  leading  men  of  the  various 
native  races  of  the  Philippines,  to  let 
them  see  what  is  its  greatness,  and  what 
its  liberty  means,  and  how  genuine  is  its 
desire  to  benefit  all  its  possessions  with 
freedom,  then  we  hope  that  one  of  those 
chosen  will  be  Aguinaldo.  We  have  been 
sending  commissions  of  our  own  people, 
a  multitude  of  them,  to  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines ;  we  think  it  is 
about  time  to  bring  commissions  from 
these  islands  to  this  country.  We  have 
greatly  missed  it  in  not  bringing  the 
Cuban  Convention  here.  The  best  thing 
we  have  ever  done  was  to  bring  the 
Cuban  teachers.  Think  how  utterly  ig- 
norant we  were  of  the  Philippines  three 
years  ago.  All  we  knew  of  Manila  was 
as  an  adjective  to  go  with  paper  and 
twine.  How  little  we  know  now,  with 
all  our  newspapers ;  and  how  utterly  ig- 
norant the  Philippine  people  must 
be  of  us.  Yes,  let  Aguinaldo  come  and 
see  us,  if  he  will,  at  his  own  expense; 
but,  better,  let  our  Government  bring 
him,  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  as  a 
member  of  a  Philippine  Commission  that 
comes  to  investigate  us. 


Why  Men  Don't  Like  Her. 

We  think  that  no  attentive  reader  of 
The  Independent  can  truthfully  say 
that  we  have  not  welcomed  and  aided 
every  movement  that  has  promised  to 
broaden  the  lives  and  increase  the  happi- 
ness of  women.  Of  all  the  great  changes 
which  the  nineteenth  century  brought,  in 
industry,  in  institutions  and  in  thought, 
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none,  possibly,  is  to  have  more  far- 
reaching  consequences  of  good  or  of  evil 
than  the  so-called  emancipation  of 
woman. 

There  was  need  enough,  as  all  know, 
for  some  rending  of  ancient  bonds.  A 
hundred  years  ago  woman  in  Western 
Europe  and  in  America  did  not  have 
many  educational  opportunities.  Her 
legal  status  was  between  that  of  her  lord 
and  master  and  his  indentured  servant. 
If  she  happened  to  be  without  husband 
or  relatives,  and  at  the  same  time  poor, 
her  chances  of  finding  honorable  employ- 
ment in  anything  better  than  a  menial 
position  were  not  good.  But  within  a 
generation  we  have  seen  the  generous, 
the^  almost  lavish  endowment  of  thor- 
oughly equipped  colleges  for  women,  and 
have  seen  the  numbers  of  their  students 
in  many  cases  swiftly  outgrowing  the  at- 
tendance upon  the  more  venerable  col- 
leges for  men.  We  have  seen  nearly 
every  trade  and  profession  open  to  the 
free  competition  of  women  with  men ; 
and,  in  States  like  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, we  have  seen  nearly  every  ves- 
tige of  discrimination  against  women  in 
the  law  of  domestic  relations,  of  contract 
and  of  personal  property  swept  away  by 
statute  and  decision.  In  all  this  bewil- 
deringly  rapid  development  of  woman's 
rights  and  opportunities  we  have  always 
held  to  the  optimistic  view,  and  have  be- 
lieved that  the  change  would  neither  turn 
the  heads  of  the  women  benefited  by  it, 
nor,  on  the  whole  or  in  the  long  run, 
make  them  unwomanly. 

Yet  we  have  never  imagined  that  a  great 
reform  could  be  accomplished  without 
incurring  costs ;  we  have  never  for  a 
moment  supposed  that  any  great  work 
of  good  could  be  achieved  without  inci- 
dentally doing  some  hardship  or  possibly 
for  the  time  being  increasing  some  real 
evil.  We  have  realized  that  there  is 
much  to  be  said  on  the  conservative  side 
of  "  the  woman  question. "  It  is  possible 
that  already  the  human  race  has  incurred 
serious  costs,  in  inciting  great  numbers 
of  girls  who,  under  conditions  formerly 
prevailing,  would  have  grown  up  in  the 
quiet  of  home,  to  enter  upon  college  stud- 
ies or  to  start  out  in  the  world  as  "  self- 
supporting  ">  women.  So  we  are  always 
glad  to  set  before  our  readers  such  se- 
rious reflections  as  those  which  Mr.  Finck 
has  offered  in  his  recent  article,  entitled 


"  Are  Womanly  Women  Doomed?  "  and 
in  the  article  which  we  publish  this  week 
on  "  Employments  Unsuitable  for 
Women." 

There  is  one  phase  of  this  problem, 
suggested  by  Mr.  Finck's  articles,  which 
is  not  very  often  discussed,  but  which, 
we  think,  should  be  very  frankly  consid- 
ered. It  is  the  serious  side  of  unwoman- 
liness,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say 
the  lower  depths  of  unwomanliness, 
that  Mr.  Finck  sets  forth,  and  which  he 
obviously  fears.  If,  however,  we  have 
the  good  fortune  to  escape  moral  dis- 
aster, shall  we  certainly  escape  another, 
less  serious,  yet  by  no  means  trifling  loss, 
attributable  to  the  great  revolution  in 
women's  ideals  and  habits?  Do  we 
just  now  see  the  multiplication  of  women 
against  whom  no  breath  of  moral  re- 
proach could  be  uttered,  and  who  are  not 
chargeable  with  any  desire  to  belittle  the 
home,  and  yet  who,  in  a  very  real  sense 
of  the  word,  are  unwomanly?  A  cer- 
tain presumption  that  such  women  are 
too  much  in  evidence  at  the  present  time 
may  possibly  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stance that,  to  great  numbers  of  cul- 
tivated men,  the  phrase,  "  the  New 
Woman,"  has  a  distinctly  unpleasant 
sound.  It  calls  up  in  their  minds  the 
image  of  a  personality  which  undoubt- 
edly they  do  not  like.  Now  the  ques- 
tion which  we  think  deserves  an  answer 
is,  "  Why  don't  they  like  her  ?  " 

We  are  going  to  try  to  answer  this 
question ;  and  in  answering  it  to  abide  by 
a  rule  which  the  new  woman  herself  in- 
sists upon.  "  Let  women,"  she  says, 
"  be  judged  by  the  same  standards  that 
are  applied  to  men.  If  their  achieve- 
ments are  equal  to  those  of  men,  acknowl- 
edge it.  If  their  minds  are  as  strong 
and  as  keen,  admit  it.  If  their  conduct 
is  as  exemplary,  gratiously  recognize 
their  virtues."  So  be  it,  say  we.  In 
this  matter,  at  least,  the  new  woman  is 
entirely  in  the  right.  Let  us,  then,  ap- 
plying to  women  precisely  the  same 
tests  that  are  applied  to  men,  again  ask 
our  question,  Why  is  it  that  large  num- 
bers of  cultivated  men  so  obviously  do 
not  like  "  the  New  Woman  ?  " 

We  must  begin  our  answer,  of 
course,  by  the  inquiry,  What  is  the  stand- 
ard by  which  men  decide  that  they  like 
or  do  not  like  their  fellow  men?  The 
moment   the   sincere   searcher   for  truth 
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on  "  the  woman  question  "  enters  upon 
this  inquiry  he  begins,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  to  see  a  glimmering 
of  real  light.  In  business  and  in  politics, 
not  to  mention  theology,  men  associate  of 
necessity  with  fellow  men  whom  they  not 
only  do  not  like,  but  whom  they  actively 
detest.  The  contact  cannot  be  avoided, 
and  the  man  who  would  succeed  in  life 
must  harden  his  face  and  make  the  best 
of  it.  But  the  instant  business  hours  are 
over  the  line  is  drawn.  From  the  ameni- 
ties and  sanctities  of  his  home  or  "his 
club  the  cultivated  gentleman  who  con- 
fesses his  dislike  of  "  the  New  Woman  " 
excludes  the  representatives  of  his  own 
sex  whom  he  also  dislikes.  He  "  turns 
them  down  "  with  neatness  and  dispatch, 
and  with  the  precision  possible  only  to 
blackball  ballot  boxes  and  machine  guns. 

On  what  ground,  then,  is  admission 
or  exclusion  based  ?  Not  on  that  of  suc- 
cess ;  not  on  that  of  money ;  not  even  on 
that  of  brains.  There  is  many  a  man  in 
New  York  City  rich,  successful, 
"  brainy  "  to  a  degree,  who  would  give  * 
half  his  possessions  to  be  admitted  to 
certain  well  known  clubs  that  are  fre- 
quented by  artists,  writers  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  learned  professions,  but  who 
knows,  down  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
that  he  will  die  with  his  ambition  ungrat- 
ified.  Why  is  he  kept  out?  Simply  be- 
cause, as  the  club  men  will  tell  you,  he 
is  not  a  "clubbable"  man.  His  defect  may 
have  taken  any  one  of  a  dozen  possible 
forms.  Perhaps  he  is  too  strenuous. 
Maybe  is  a  bore.  Quite  like  enough  he 
is  domineering  and  can't  live  on  the  same 
level  with  his  intellectual  betters.  But 
the  chances  are  that  what  really  ails  him 
is  an  unconquerable  love  of  arguing  and 
talking  shop.  For,  if  there  is  one  kind 
of  "  a  beast  "  that  the  cultivated  gentle- 
man will  not  admit  to  his  club,  it  is  the 
insufferable  chap  who  can't  desist  from 
a  heated  argument,  or  from  the  exposi- 
tion of  his  particular  hobby,  ism  or  plan 
to  reform  the  world  long  enough  to  cul- 
tivate the  amenities  of  life. 

Such  then  is  the  standard  which  men 
apply  to  men  when  deciding  in  a  some- 
what formal  way  the  question  of  liking 
or  disliking.  It  is  the  standard,  there- 
fore, that,  by  the  new  woman's  own  wish, 
we  must  apply  to  her  when  telling  her 
just  why  it  is  that  certain  cultivated  gen- 
tlemen   don't    like    her.     Applying    this 


standard,  they  think,  in  the  first  place, 
that  she  is  taking  herself  just  now  rather 
seriously.  They  think,  in  the  second 
place,  that  much  learning  has  made  her, 
not  mad  exactly,  but — well,  to  tell  the 
truth — just  a  little  bit  "  fresh."  And, 
above  all,  they  are  distinctly  and  thor- 
oughly disgusted  with  her  everlasting 
habit  of  arguing,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  about  herself,  her  "  rights,"  her 
opportunities,  her  profession,  her 
"  cause,"  her  "  reform,"  her  hobby,  or 
her  ism,  until  the  helpless  male  creature 
that  has  to  choose  between  listening  to 
her  or  being  absolutely  rude  is  well  nigh 
dead  with  fatigue.  This  dislike  cannot 
be  expressed,  like  the  dislike  of  an  argu- 
fying man,  by  the  simple  process.  „of 
blackballing  at  the  club ;  but  it  some- 
times happens  that  when  the  old-fash- 
ioned gentleman  sees  "  the  New 
Woman  "  enter  the  room  at  a  tea  or  a 
reception  he  hastens  to  the  side  of  his 
good,  sweet,  companionable,  loved  and 
loving  old-fashioned  wife,  and  quietly 
whispers,  "  My  dear,  Miss  Blank  has 
just  come  in.  For  God's  sake,  let's  go 
home." 

Has  he  a  false  idea  of  what  the  real 
New  Woman  is?  Very  likely,  preju- 
diced old  fellow  that  he  is ;  but  there  are 
such  New  Women. 

Religion  and  Reason. 

One  of  the  commonest  absurdities 
uttered  is  that  religion  must  be  accepted 
with  no  regard  to  reason.  We  hear  this 
not  infrequently  laid  down  as  an  axiom, 
by  people  who  believe  in  no  religion, 
who  hold  that  revealed  religion  is  so  in- 
herently absurd  or  so  indefensible  that 
one  who  accepts  it  must  do  so  bv  a  sort 
of  tour  de  force,  by  an  act  of  will,  with- 
out reason,  because  religion  is  essential- 
ly unreasonable ;  in  short,  by  faith,  an- 
other word  for  unreason.  Sometimes 
even  religious  people  take  a  similar  view, 
and  think  they  honor  religion  by  dishon- 
oring reason ;  that  religious  truth  is  so 
superior  to  other  truth  that  it  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted in  another  way,  and  believed  by 
faith,  not  reason. 

We  may  lay  down  some  simple  princi- 
ples, that  ought  to  be  self-evident.  _  They 
have  to  do  with  the  way  that  we  gain  our 
religious  attitude,  and  then  maintain  it. 

And  first,  let  it  be  a  rule,  in  religion 
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as  in  everything  else,  never  to  believe 
anything  you  do  not  understand.  You 
say  you  do  not  understand  how  the  grass 
grows?  Then  do  not  believe  how  the 
grass  grows.  You  understand  that  the 
grass  grows ;  then  believe  it.  You  do 
not  understand  how  it  grows ;  then  do 
not  believe  how  it  grows.  Let  every 
statement  of  belief  carry  a  distinct,  clear 
meaning  to  your  mind.  Let  it  be  what 
you  can  grasp.  God  is  infinite — you 
can  understand  that ;  you  can  believe  it. 
You  cannot  stretch  your  little  mind  to 
take  in  all  infinity  or  eternity ;  but  what 
infinity  means,  its  limitlessness,  you  can 
understand  perfectly.  You  have  a  right 
to  believe  that  God  is  infinite. 

Statements  may  be  put  into  words  that 
you  cannot  understand.  You  cannot 
understand,  you  cannot  conceive  space 
of  more  than  three  dimensions ;  then  do 
not  pretend  to  believe  in  it.  You  can- 
not understand  a  good  God,  with  your 
necessary  idea  of  goodness,  doing  a 
cruel  act,  after  your  ideas  of  cruelty; 
then  do  not  pretend  to  believe  in  such  a 
God.  Perhaps  you  cannot  understand 
how  three  can  be  one ;  then  do  not  pre- 
tend to  believe  it,  until  you  can  get  a 
statement  of  the  Trinity  that  you  can 
understand.  Perhaps  you  cannot  get 
your  mind  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
a  personal  quality,  goodness,  badness, 
desert,  blame,  being  transferred  from 
one  being  to  another ;  then  put  off  believ- 
ing it.  It  is  ideas,  distinct  comprehen- 
sible ideas,  that  you  must  believe,  not  a 
form  of  words  that  you  do  not  under- 
stand. 

In  the  second  place,  never  believe  any- 
thing unless  you  can  see  a  good  reason 
for  believing  it.  Are  you  told  that  this 
is  Rationalism?  That  is  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of — be  a  Rationalist,  then. 

Never  be  afraid  to  subject  your  reli- 
gious belief  to  the  test  of  reason.  If 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  it,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  believe  it.  Religion  is 
not  anything  so  strange  or  precious  that 
you  must  believe  it,  reasonable  or  unrea- 
sonable, false  or  true.  It  is  truth  we 
want ;  and  religion  only  if  it  is  true,  and 
so  far  as  it  is  true.  It  is  of  no  impor- 
tance that  we  hold  our  religion,  in  com- 
parison with  the  importance  that  we  hold 
the  truth.  Our  religion  we  will  throw 
away  with  delight  as  soon  as  we  find  that 
it  is  not  true.     Now,  truth  we  can  get 


only  by  reason,  by  evidence,  not  by  any 
act  of  will  or  faith,  so  called. 

The  evidence  in  which  we  must  hold 
our  religion  differs  for  different  people. 
A  child  may  properly  believe  because  it 
is  told  by  its  parents.  It  can  take  its  re- 
ligion in  the  faith  of  its  parents'  word. 
The  child  believes  everything  else  in  the 
same  way,  and  for  the  same  reason,  and 
a  sufficient  reason  it  is ;  no  better  way  is 
within  the  child's  power.  But  a  philos- 
opher should  believe  in  God,  or  in  Christ, 
or  in  Heaven,  or  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  just  as  he  does  in  the  existence 
of  the  city  of  Timbuctu,  or  in  the  pro- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,  because  of  evi- 
dence that  is  properly  convincing  of  the 
truth  of  the  belief.  If  there  is  no  sat- 
isfactory probable  evidence,  then  he  is 
under  no  obligation  to  believe;  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  under  obligation  not  to 
believe. 

When  people  say  that  we  must  take 
certain  beliefs  on  faith,  what  do  they 
mean?  If  they  mean  anything  reason- 
able, they  mean  that  for  some  things  we 
have  God's  word,  and  that  is  final  and 
complete  authority.  This  is  quite  true; 
but  we  take  God's  word  on  faith,  as  au- 
thority, just  in  the  same  way  that  we  do 
any  one's  else  word.  We  have  never 
seen  the  Antarctic  Continent.  We  ac- 
cept its  existence  on  the  authority  of 
Commodore  Wilkes  and  Captain  Ross. 
First,  we  get  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
actual  existence  of  Wilkes  and  Ross; 
next,  that  they  were  credible  persons ; 
next,  that  they  have  reported  that  they 
went  to  the  Antarctic  Continent  and  ac- 
tually saw  it.  So  we  must  get  sufficient 
evidence  that  there  is  a  God,  that  he  has 
made  these  certain  statements,  in  a  rev- 
elation to  man.  If  there  is  no  evidence 
to  satisfy  us  that  such  a  revelation  of  re- 
ligious truth  from  him  exists,  then  we 
must  not  believe  in  the  pretended  revela- 
tion. 

Our  point  is,  that  religious  belief  dif- 
fers as  to  its  evidence  from  no  other  be- 
lief. Believing,  of  whatever  sort,  on 
whatever  subject,  depends  on  good  rea- 
son. Here  we  are  all  Rationalists.  To 
claim,  or  demand  a  different  nature  for 
religious  belief  from  any  other  sort  of 
belief  is  to  endanger  religion  by  making 
it  unreasonable,  and  therefore  contempti- 
ble. Religion  can  never  stand,  with  in- 
telligent people,  except  by  giving  some 
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reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  one,  other  protest,  is  inconceivable.  We  have  al- 
lium the  faith  itself.  To  say  that  I  be-  ready  withdrawn  all  our  troops,  except 
lieve  because  I  believe,  that  my  faith  a  small  legation  guard.  We  do  not  al- 
rests  on  my  faith,  is  an  insult  to  intelli-  low  ourselves  to  be  put  out  of  the  con- 
gence.  cert  of  Powers,  but  what  beyond  moral 

<£  force  we  can  do  in  that  concert  is  not 

Russia   and   Manchuria  clean     We  can>  and  do-  exPress  the  con- 

Kussia  ana  iviancnuna.  science  of  nations,  in  good  will  to  China 

China  has  shown  extraordinary  cour-  and  in  her  interest,  and  that  is  all.     But 

age  in  refusing  to  accept,  after  long  ne-  it  is  a  grand  testimony  to  the  power  of 

gotiation,    the    demand    of    Russia    that  public   sentiment,   and   the   influence   of 

Manchuria  be  given  over  to  Russia  to  ethical  considerations,  that  our  word  is 

administer  as  long  as  she  thinks  it  de-  heeded.     Only  Japan  can  raise  an  arm, 

sirable;  for  that  was  the  meaning  of  the  and  that  she  will  do  so  is  very  doubtful, 

agreement   with   China  proposed  at   St.  Korea,  if  given  to  Japan,  would  be  no 

Petersburgh.      In   declining,   China  has  balance   to   Manchuria ;   and   who   shall 

only  the  moral  support  of  the  Powers,  give  away  independent  Korea  to  Japan? 

unless  it  be  that  Japan  might  possibly  Korea  is  likely  to  follow  Manchuria,  on 

back  her  protest  with  force.  which  it  depends. 

Japan  is  a  wonder  among  the  nations.  There  is  only  one  apparent  salvation 
She  has  sprung  among  them  full-grown,  for  undivided  China,  and  that  rests  in 
as  did  Minerva  into  the  company  of  the  the  reconstruction  of  its  civilization  after 
gods,  and  she  shows  the  armed  intelli-  the  pattern  of  Japan.  There  is  a  mighty 
gence  of  the  Greek  goddess.  Her  mili-  inland  empire  not  to  be  reached  by  Eu- 
tary  preparations  are  the  admiration  of  ropean  armies.  Let  this  interior  China 
all,  as  is  her  fleet ;  while  the  courage  of  be  developed  after  the  Japanese  model, 
her  soldiers,  and  their  extraordinary  pa-  and  thirty  years  would  see  China  able  to 
triotism,  delight  those  whom  they  do  not  drive  into  the  sea,  or  back  into  Siberia, 
affright.  It  may  well  be  that  fear  of  any  army  that  a  European  Power  could 
Japan  may  have  been  part  of  the  reason  mass  against  it.  This  is  what  Sir  Rob- 
why  Russia  has  withdrawn  her  demand,  ert  Hart  anticipates.  This  half  century 
and  now  declares  that  she  holds  Man-  will  see  strange  revolutions  in  the  East, 
churia  simply  for  the  present,  till  order  ^ 
can  be  restored,  when  she  will  withdraw. 

She  now  ^formally  and  in  writing  ad-  Inspection   of  Water    and    Milk 

mits,  what  she  had  before  admitted  only  Snnnlips 

orally,  that  no  part  of  the  Chinese  Em-  ^" 

pire  is  to  be  taken  by  one  Power,  without  Reports  about  an  epidemic  of  typhoid 

the  consent  of  the  rest.  fever  in  New  Haven  show  that  even  in 

And  yet  the  politic  and  courteous  with-  that  university  town  the  value  of  a  care- 
drawal  of  the  Russian  demand  probably  ful  sanitary  inspection  of  the  sources  of 
means  very  little.  It  will  be  a  long  while  the  water  supply  has  not  been  clearly 
before  the  conditions  allow  Russia  to  seen,  at  least  by  the  authorities.  Since 
restore  Manchuria  to  China.  Great  Brit-  the  beginning  of  last  week  more  than  a 
ain  took  Egypt  temporarily ;  but  it  is  not  hundred  cases  of  this  fever  have  ap- 
easy  to  give  it  up,  nor  is  it  desired.  So  peared  in  a  part  of  the  city  where  well- 
Russia  will  never  lack  good  reason,  or  to-do  people  live,  and  to  which  water 
reasonable  excuse,  for  holding  all  the  comes  from  a  lake  in  the  hills,  some  miles 
Chinese  provinces,  in  which  it  is  said  she  away.  Inquiry  by  the  Board  of  Health 
has  now  gathered  three  hundred  thou-  proved  that  the  lake  had  been  polluted, 
sand  troops.  Indeed,  Peking  has  been  There  had  been  three  cases  of  typhoid 
the  destined  possession  of  Russia,  and  fever  in  the  family  of  a  farmer  living 
Manchuria  brings  ■  her  next  door  to  near  the  lake  and  on  the  bank  of  a  stream 
Peking.  Nor  does  any  Power,  except  that  flows  into  it.  Here  we  see  the  con- 
Japan,  have  any  idea  of  going  to  war  to  ditions  which  have  caused  many  an  epi- 
thwart  the  purpose  of  Russia.  That  the  demic  of  this  disease.  In  Plymouth, 
United  States  would  lift  a  hand,  a  finger,  Pa.,  there  were  1,200  cases," all  due  to 
or  anything  more  than  an  eyebrow,  in  the  pollution  of  the  source  of  the  water 
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supply  in  the  hills,  where  two  persons 
had  had  the  fever  in  a  fanner's  house  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream.  That  was  a 
memorable  example.  The  stricken  town 
was  forced  to  call  upon  other  towns  for 
physicians  and  undertakers,  because  its 
own  could  not  supply  the  demand.  A 
few  years  later  there  was  an  epidemic 
of  the  disease  in  Windsor,  Vt,  caused  in 
the  same  way,  and  other  examples  might 
be  cited.  In  all  such  instances  much 
misery  and  loss  of  life  could  have  been 
prevented  by  the  employment  of  a  com- 
petent inspector  to  guard  the  shores  of 
the  lakes  and  the  banks  of  the  tributary 
streams.  Such  inspection,  not  requiring 
all  of  one  man's  time,  would  have  kept 
the  germs  of  typhoid  out  of  that  lake  near 
New  Haven.  The  expenditure  would 
have  been  very  little  in  comparison  with 
the  money  cost  of  a  hundred  cases  of 
fever,  to  say  nothing  of  deaths  and  the 
unending  sorrow  of  bereavement. 

The  agent  of  infection  in  epidemics  of 
this  fever  is  commonly  the  water  or  the 
milk.  In  a  long  list  of  them  the  investi- 
gations of  experts  have  shown  that  the 
cause  was  pollution  of  the  milk  supply, 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  fever  in  the 
family  of  a  dairy  farmer  or  of  a  milk 
man.  Such  was  the  history  of  infection 
in  the  epidemics  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  Waterbury,  Conn. ;  and  one  of  those 
who  lost  their  lives  in  Waterbury  was  a 
sanitary  engineer  who  had  planned  the 
sewerage  system  of  the  city.  He  could 
not  defend  himself  against  the  milk  that 
came  from  a  farmer  whose  hired  man 
had  typhoid  fever ;  but  good  inspectors, 
employed  to  visit  the  dairy  farms,  would 
have  saved  the  lives  that  were  lost  in 
these  two  cities''  and  in  others  that  have 
suffered  from  a  similar  cause.  It  hap- 
pens that  at  the  present  time  a  little  epi- 
demic of  diphtheria  in  Montclair,  N.  J., 
points  clearly  to  the  value  of  inspection. 
In  that  place,  a  few  years  ago,  the  origin 
of  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  was  shown  to 
have  been  the  pollution  of  milk  by  rea- 
son of  the  presence  of  the  disease  in  the 
family  of  a  milk  man  or  dairy  farmer. 
The  people  of  that  beautiful  suburban 
region  were  much  disturbed  by  the 
dreaded  infection  that  invaded  their 
homes,  and  the  history  of  the  case  be- 
came widely  known.  This  time  the  germs 
distributed  in  the  milk  supply  are  those 
of   diphtheria ;    and   the    inquiries    of   a 


bacteriologist  have  shown  that  two  em- 
ployees of  the  dairyman  from  whom 
the  affected  families  were  receiving  milk 
have  the  disease  in  its  incipient  stage. 
They  are  not  disabled  by  it,  and  therefore 
in  this  instance  inspection  might  not  have 
been  a  safeguard.  Probably,  however, 
the  disease  fully  developed  may  be  found 
in  their  families.  If  this  dairy  and  the 
persons  employed  in  it  were  not  subject 
to  inspection,  they  ought  to  have  been. 
The  experience  of  Montclair  should  have 
taught  this  lesson  so  forcibly  that  it  could 
not  be  forgotten.  Inspection  pays. 
Boards  of  Health  in  most  cases  of  this 
class  make  investigations  and  interpose 
after  the  poison  has  been  distributed.  A 
good  inspector  is  continually  on  guard  to 
prevent  the  distribution  of  it.  The  money 
paid  for  his  services  is  very  profitably 
invested. 

Pigeons  and  Clay  Pigeons. 

Cruelty  to  birds  is  a  much  smaller 
matter  than  cruelty  to  children,  and  yet 
it  is  well  worth  considering  and  making 
laws  about;  not  simply  for  the  birds' 
sake,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  people 
who  are  brutalized  by  cruelty. 

Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  have 
made  laws  forbidding  the  shooting  of 
birds  let  out  from  traps,  for  the  sport  of 
seeing  which  of  a  number  of  competitors 
can  hit  the  most  birds  as  they  fly.  In 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  they 
keep  up  the  sport,  but  instead  of  pigeons 
they  use  clay  pigeons,  which  are  expelled 
from  the  trap  by  mechanism,  and  break 
when  hit  by  the  shot.  In  matches  in 
other  States  the  clay  pigeons  are  some- 
times used,  but  usually  live  birds  are  em- 
ployed. Some  of  the  birds  are  killed  im- 
mediately, others  are  wounded  and  fly 
perhaps  out  of  bounds,  perhaps  escape 
entirely  with  shot  in  their  body,  to  die 
a  slow  death.  The  sport  is  essentially 
cruel,  with  no  regard  paid  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  birds. 

But  these  birds  are  not  really  pigeons, 
wild  pigeons  with  a  strong  wild  flight, 
but  common  tame  doves ;  and  the  shoot- 
ing is  of  the  easiest  sort.  It  really  re- 
quires less  skill  to  hit  these  doves  than 
it  does  to  hit  a  clay  pigeon,  the  wings  of 
which  catch  the  air  and  drive  it  in  erratic 
ways.  The  man  who  got  the  first  prize 
in   the   great    Long    Island    contest   last 
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week  was  a  Rhode  Islander,  whose  prac- 
tice in  matches  had  been  with  clay  pi- 
geons. In  the  mere  matter  of  skill  the 
clay  pigeon,  which  has  no  nerves  to 
suffer,  and  no  life  to  be  destroyed,  is 
the  better. 

But  this  is  not  a  question  of  skill,  but 
of  character.  We  do  not  want  our  men 
and  our  boys  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
suffering  of  animals.  Those  who  are 
cruel  to  birds  are  likely  to  be  cruel  to 
each  other.  Brutality  is  a  vice,  to  be  re- 
pressed and  discouraged  by  law  for  its 
own  ugliness,  whether  it  be  displayed 
toward  men  by  prize  fighters,  or  chil- 
dren by  unhuman  parents,  or  doves  by 
wing-shots,  or  herons  by  milliners.  We 
would  have  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  law  extended  over  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

Science  and  Self-Training. 

The  summing  up  and  balancing  of  the 
last  century's  ledger  of  scientific  triumphs 
and  failures  reveals  a  remarkable  record 
of  far-sighted  conjectures  and  actual 
discoveries  not  only  by  amateurs  in  sci- 
ence, but  by  uneducated,  or  at  best  self- 
taught,  men.  Keen  observation,  built 
upon  strong  sense,  has  repeatedly  over- 
come the  lack  of  technical  training.  The 
schools  cannot  give  a  faculty  for  "  funda- 
mental brain-work."  Institutional  school- 
ing may  improve  this  faculty,  but  cannot, 
in  its  absence,  serve  as  a  substitute.  This 
is  an  observation  trite  enough  when  ap- 
plied to  the  creative  arts ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  its  truth  must  be  acknowledged  as 
well  in  the  realm  of  science. 

Of  amateurs  like  Priestley,  a  minister, 
who  discovered  oxygen,  or  Joule,  a  man- 
ufacturer, who  became  the  leading  physi- 
cist of  his  day,  we  need  not  here  concern 
ourselves,  in  view  of  the  more  striking 
instances  of  the  work  of  less  educated 
men.  We  may  pass  also  such  collective 
instances  as  the  discovery  by  the  Eng- 
lish peasantry  of  the  benefits  of  inocula- 
tion with  cow-pox  before  Jenners  time, 
and  of  the  discovery  by  Polish  peasant 
women  of  the  insect  that  causes  itch,  at 
a  time  when  the  gravest  physicians  de- 
clared (1833)  that,  the  cause  was  un- 
known. Not  stopping  to  dwell  upon  these 
examples,-  we  turn  to  the  record  of  three 
individual  discoveries  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance which  left  an  enduring  mark  on 


three  sciences — one  of  the  discoveries,  in 
fact,  creating  a  science. 

A  century  ago  paleontology  was  un- 
known. Fossils,  it  is  true,  had  often  been 
uncovered,  and  their  true  character  had 
been  recognized  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
three  centuries  before.  There  were  not 
entirely  wanting,  either,  men  who  pon- 
dered over  their  importance  as  records 
of  the  earth's  history.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  first  decade  of  the  century  that 
observation  and  theory  united  to  form 
the  basis  of  a  new  science.  The  honor  is 
due  to  a  self-taught  man,  William  Smith, 
an  English  surveyor.  In  his  journeys 
throughout  Great  Britain  he  observed 
that  the  fossils  in  the  rocks,  "  instead  of 
being  scattered  haphazard,  are  arranged 
in  regular  systems,  so  that  any  given 
stratum  of  rock  is  labeled  by  its  fossil 
population ;  "  that  in  vertical  series  of 
rocks  the  successive  order  (allowing  for 
the  omission  of  certain  types)  is  always 
the  same,  and  that  a  disappearing  type 
never  reappears.  From  these  facts  he 
reasoned  out  a  theory  of  successive  popu- 
lations, and  as  widely  as  possible  he  dis- 
seminated his  views.  He  met,  of  course, 
the  usual  fate  of  intellectual  pioneers. 
The  theory  and  the  theorist  were  de- 
nounced on  all  hands.  The  favored  opin- 
ion was  that  all  fossils  were  the  remains 
of  animals  destroyed  during  the  Noa- 
chian  Deluge,  and  in  the  case  of 'sub- 
tropical animals  the  fossils  of  which  were 
found  in  England,  that  they  had  been 
washed  thither.  The  great  Cuvier,  in  his 
"Fossil  Bones"  (1816),  in  a  measure 
confirmed  Smith's  observations,  but  he, 
too  (as  indeed  most  of  the  leaders  of 
scientific  thought) ,  was  a  Noachian  ;  and 
the  plain  inference  of  continuity  of  life 
through  modification  of  species  was 
fiercely  attacked.  Gradual  discoveries 
weakened  the  orthodox  position ;  but  it 
was  not  until  comparatively  late  times 
that  paleontology  was  raised  to  its  pres- 
ent rank  among  the  physical  sciences. 

Geology  had  a  slightly  earlier  begin- 
ning than  paleontology.  But  it  was  a 
very  feeble  sort  of  geology  that  was 
taught  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  war 
between  the  Neptunists  and  the  Pluton- 
ists  was  at  its  hight.  Every  person  who 
concerned  himself  at  all  about  the  sub- 
ject ranged  himself  either  with  the  lead- 
ers who  maintained  that  the"  configura- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface  was  due  to  the 
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seas,  or  with  those  who  maintained  that    however,  he  proceeded   from  hypothesis 

volcanic  action  was  responsible.     Glacial    to  demonstration,  and  thence  to  further 

action  as  a  factor  was  undreamed  of,  and    hypothesis.     Since  atmospheric  moisture, 

the  moraine  deposits  in  the  upland  val-    he  reasoned,  is  an  independent  gas,  and 

leys  and  the  huge  bowlders  on  mountain     since  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same 

hights  were  held  to  have  been  swept  to    space  at  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that 

their  lodgment  by  the  Deluge  or  hurled    this  gas,  as  well  as  all  other  atmospheric 

there   by   volcanoes.     Lyell,    as    late   as    gases,  is  composed  of  distinct  particles. 

1857  fully  accepted  glacial  action  as  the    Hence  the  atomic  theory,  given  to  the 

cause.  But  in  181 5  an  untaught  chamois-    world     October    21st,     1803 — a     theory 

hunter  of  the  Alps,  Perraudin,  puzzling    which,  supplemented  by  Avogadro's  hy- 

his  head  over  the  phenomena,  concluded    pothesis  of  the  molecule   (the  union  of 

that  glaciers  in  some  remote  time  had    two  or  more  atoms  forming  the  physical 

done  the  work.     He  communicated  his    unit  of  each  substance)  has  been  the  basis 

theory  to  the  nearest  scientist  at  hand,     of  modern  chemistry  and  physics.     Dal- 

Jean    de    Charpentier,    director    of    the    ton,  it  is  to  be  observed,  achieved  quicker 

mines    at    Bex,    Switzerland,    and  was    recognition  for  his  far-sighted  conception 

laughed  at  for  his  pains.     Not  to  be  si-    than    did    either    Perraudin    or    Smith. 

lenced,  however,  he  next  sought  out  M.     Tho  men  like  Wollaston  and  Davy  took 

Venetz,  a  civil  engineer,  and  succeeded    at  first  a  non-committal  stand,  others,  such 

in  convincing  him.     Venetz  read  a  paper    as  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Berze- 

on  the  subject  before  a  local  society  in    bus,  of  Stockholm,  almost  immediately 

1823,  one  effect  of  which  was  the  conver-    indicated  their  acceptance ;  and  it  was  not 

sion  of  Charpentier.       Nothing  further    long  before  the  hypothesis  was  universal- 

came  of  it,  however,  for  thirteen  years,    ly  recognized. 

In  1 836  Charpentier  brought  the  matter  to  These  three  examples  are  the  most 
the  attention  of  Agassiz,  who  was  spend-  signal  ones  of  the  class  with  which  we 
ing  the  summer  in  the  Alps.  The  have  dealt,  occurring  during  the  century, 
latter  was  at  first  skeptical,  tho  in  time  They  have,  indeed,  conspicuous  forerun- 
he  was  converted,  and  in  1837  accepted  ners — that,  for  instance,  of  Franklin 
the  theory  in  a  paper  read  at  Neuchatel.  drawing  down  the  lightning;  and  it  is 
Not  until  1 840, however, when  his  "Stud-  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  every  century 
ies  of  the  Glaciers  "  appeared,  was  the  has  furnished  a  more  or  less  important 
theory  properly  given  to  the  world.  It  contribution  to  the  list.  The  unaided  and 
aroused,  of  course,  a  violent  storm  of  untrammeled  intellect  has  a  way  of  its 
denunciation,  men  like  Lyell,  Murchison,  own  for  discovering  truth ;  and  while  the 
Von  Buch  and  Buckland  joining  in  the  pride  of  the  schools  is  a  worthy  and  jus- 
attack.  But  the  force  of  the  opposition  tified  pride,  the  concession  must  be  made 
exhausted  itself  in  the  violence  of  this  that  all  truth  has  not  come  from  them; 
outburst,  and  the  discovery  of  a  simple  that  in  science  as  in  art,  brilliant  concep- 
mountaineer  has  since  become  a  basic  tions  and  profound  generalizations  have 
part  of  geology.  been  made  independently  of  them;  and 

Chemistry,    physics    and    meteorology    that  often  the  schools  have  fought  the 
have  each  felt  the  impress  of  the  work  of    vain  battle  of  opposition  to  the  new  and 
John     Dalton,     a     self-trained     country    enduring  thought. 
Quaker.     The  first  problem  that  seems  to  ^ 

have  concerned  him  was  that  of  the  rain-  Universit  The  Chicago  Commons  has 
fall.  He  constructed  a  crude  rain-gauge,  Se^iementL  Just  Publisned  a  Hst  of  all 
with  which  he  made  many  thousands  of  the  university  settlements  in 

observations;  and  pondering  over  the  the  world.  It  seems  that  to-day  there 
sun's  process  in  drawing  up  moisture,  af-  are  107  in  America,  38  in  England,  5  in 
terward  to  be  precipitated  as  rain,  snow  Scotland,  5  in  France,  2  in  Japan,  and  1 
or  hail,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  each  in  Germany,  Holland,  Austria,  Mo- 
water  exists  in  the  air  as  an  independent  ravia,  India  and  Australia.  London  has 
gas.  His  theory,  carefully  elucidated  in  30;  New  York,  27;  Chicago,  17,  and 
1801,  differed  from  the  theories  of  all  Boston,  11.  There  was  some  difficulty 
contemporary  scholars,  and  most  of  them  in  making  up  this  list,  for  in  a  great  many 
accordingly   attacked   it.       Undisturbed,     institutions   the   settlement   idea   is   only 
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one  phase  of  religious,  educational  and 
other  activities.  It  is  only  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  that  Toynbee  Hall  was  started 
in  London,  and  the  growth  of  the  move- 
ment since  then  has  really  been  phenom- 
enal, while  the  end  is  by  no  means  yet. 
University  settlements  have  not  done  all 
that  their  advocates  expected,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  have  more  than  proved 
their  right  to  an  existence.  They  are 
not  "  picket  posts  of  an  advanced  civiliza- 
tion," nor  levelers  of  class  distinctions. 
They  do  not  so  much  bridge  over  the 
chasm  between  rich  and  poor  as  they 
serve  as  a  common  ground  upon  which 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  can 
meet.  The  workers  are  often  more  in 
need  of  knowledge  and  common  sense 
than  the  neighborhood  into  which  they 
come  to  do  good ;  but  the  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy are  almost  realized  within  these 
guilds,  and  in  this  respect  they  serve  as 
examples  to  all  the  other  philanthropic 
institutions  of  our  cities.  Perhaps  tEe 
real  reason  why  the  neighborhood  guilds 
have  come  to  stay  is  that  they  are 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  self-help 
and  not  professional   charity. 

Jl 

State  Aid  to  Tt    is    a    lo£al    matter; 

Parochial  Schools  3^t  more  than  a  local 
matter,  to  which  we 
would  call  attention  in  the  amended 
New  York  charter,  just  passed  by  the 
Legislature,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mayor  for  approval  or  disapproval.  One 
provision,  not  generally  known,  and  not 
discussed,  introduced  by  an  amendment 
by  somebody  at  Albany,  at  somebody's 
suggestion — we  don't  know  whose — is 
that  the  city  shall  be  allowed  to  appro- 
priate money  for  the  support  of  private 
as  well  as  public  schools.  This  may  be 
unconstitutional,  or  it  may  not  be;  but 
it  is  a  reversal  of  our  accepted  policy, 
and  it  proposes  a  severe  blow  to  our  pub- 
lic school  system.  What  is  evidently  in- 
tended is  to  provide  that  denominational 
and  parochial  schools  may  be  supported 
by  public  funds.  That  would  be  a  re- 
establishment  of  the  system  of  union  of 
Church  and  State.  It  is  just  as  logical 
to  support  the  churches  with  State 
money  as  the  schools.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve, despite  the  frequent  declaration  of 
ecclesiastics  that  parochial  schools  must 
be  supported  by  the  public  funds,  that 


our  people  will  ever  consent  to  it.  We 
believe  that  multitudes  of  our  Catholic 
laymen,  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
would  object.  If  people  want  a  special 
kind  of  religious  school  let  them  pay  for 
it  themselves.  We  would  be  radical  in 
this  matter,  as  we  have  been  in  church 
taxation,  and  would  pay  no  money  to 
school  or  hospital  that  was  not  controlled 
by  the  State. 

.  <  One  of  the  most  reprehen- 
ine£?.  sible  acts  ever  passed  by  the 
1  lzens  lp  United  States  Congress  was 
that  which  declared  that  no  citizen  of 
the  country  to  which  Li  Hung  Chang 
and  Minister  Wu  belong  can  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
break  in  the  scope  of  that  legislation 
came  when  Hawaii  was  received  as  a 
part  of  the  United  States,  with  the  pro- 
vision in  the  treaty  of  annexation  that 
all  persons  citizens  of  Hawaii  under  its 
laws  on  August  12th,  1898,  should  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States.  At- 
torney-General Griggs  has  just  decided 
that  this  provision  means  what  it  says 
and  that  Hawaiian  citizens  of  Chinese 
origin  are  included  in  its  provisions,  and 
that,  as  such,  they  have  the  right  to  enter 
the  United  States.  Now  Hawaii  has  had 
full  experiment  of  the  Chinese  as  labor- 
ers and  men  of  business,  and  what  it  did 
safely,  doing  the  same  for  Japanese  and 
Portuguese  and  South  Sea  Islanders, 
we  could  afford  to  do.  Our  law  of  ex- 
clusion is  most  unneighborly  and'  insult- 
ing; and  it  seems  to  be  a  confession  of 
weakness  in  the  presence  of  competition. 

We  are  asked  by  J.  A. 

Otte,  who  is  in  charge  of 
a  mission  hospital  in  Amoy,  China,  to 
correct  a  statement  made  by  Consul  A. 
B.  Johnson,  of  Amoy,  in  our  issue  of 
October  25th.  Mr.  Johnson  had  said : 
"  It  often  happens  that  missionaries  pro- 
tect converts  from  petty  officials  by  con- 
cealing them  on  their  premises,"  and  he 
gives  an  illustration,  without  names.  Dr. 
Otte  writes  that,  failing  to  learn  at  the 
Consulate  what  the  case  was,  he  has  in- 
quired of  every  missionary  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, both  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
and  they  declare  that  no  such  case  as  was 
described  has  occurred  to  their  knowl- 
edge in  twelve  years.     And,  by  the  way, 
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he  says  that  in  his  large  hospital  he  has 
treated  many  Catholic  Christians,  and 
"  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  they  are  all  of 
them  a  fine  class  of  men  and  women,  and 
all  of  them  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures."  Dr.  Otte  gives  the  facts  of 
the  case  out  of  which  he  believes  the 
story  referred  t~>  by  Consul  Johnson 
arose.  It  was  a  conflict  between  two 
Chinese,  not  Christians,  but  in  which  the 
supposed  culprit,  by  paying  two  dollars, 
got  himself  enrolled  as  a  Christian  by  a 
Chinese  whom  the  priest  described  as  a 
"  bad  and  quarrelsome  Christian."  But 
the  man  was  harbored  by  neither  a  Cath- 
olic nor  a  Protestant  missionary,  but  by 
the  "  bad  Christian."  Dr.  Otte  declares 
that  such  protection  as  is  described  is  not 
given  by  missionaries. 

For  a  dozen  years  or  more  the  differ- 
ences between  the  rival  organizations  of 
the  Congregational  churches  in  Georgia 
or  Alabama  have  bothered  the  National 
Council  in  its  triennial  meetings,  and  it 
would  seem  they  are  bound  to  come  up 
again  next  October  at  Portland,  Maine. 
The  last  National  Council  advised  the 
rival  State  bodies  in  Alabama  to  go  home 
and  unite  in  one  State  body  on  the  usual 
plan  which  allows  representation  of  each 
church.  This  the  older,  mainly  colored, 
State  Association  has  voted  to  accept, 
while  the  younger  white  convention  de- 
lays. It  would  seem  that  the  real  trouble 
is  that  two  different  missionary  societies 
are  behind  these  two  sets  of  churches. 
The  Committee  of  Nine  representing  the 
Congregational  societies  have  suggested 
some  readjustment,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that    it   may   be   accomplished   and   the 

trouble  ended. 

J* 

The  plan  for  adding  an  American 
School  of  Archeology  at  Jerusalem  to 
those  at  Athens  and  Rome  makes  good 
progress.  One  fellowship  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  has  been  given  by  the 
Archeological  Institute,  for  which  there 
have  been  several  applicants.  Prof.  H. 
G.  Mitchell,  of  Boston  University,  has 
accepted  the  directorship  for  next  year, 
and  in  succeeding  years  it  is  expected 
that  Professor  Moore,  of  Andover,  and 
Professor  Barton,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  will 
succeed.     There   is  a   large   scheme  on 


foot  to  raise  $200,000  for  excavations  in 
Palestine,  and  Dr.  Nies  is  soliciting  the 
endowment.  A  little  excavation  has  al- 
ready been  carried  on  by  the  present  di- 
rector, Professor  Torrey,  at  Sidon,  where 
some  finds  of  more  or  less  value  are  re- 
ported. 

Jl 

Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  become 
a  name  to  conjure  by.  He  is  not  a  "  pro- 
moter "  who  seeks  big  profits  in  persuad- 
ing the  public  to  invest  in  doubtful  com- 
panies, but  a  financier  absolutely  trusted 
by  the  richest  men,  who  seek  his  aid  in 
their  legitimate  combinations.  They 
confide  in  him  to  arrange  the  financing 
of  their  plans.  He  has  become  the 
greatest  financial  power  in  the  world. 
It  is  curious  to  see  how  suddenly  he  has 
become  a  sort  of  ogre  to  frighten  Ger- 
many and  England.  They  talk  about 
him  as  if  he  could  throttle  the  business 
of  all  Europe.  All  this  is  nonsense,  but 
we  have  here  an  illustration,  in  the  case 
of  a  generous  man,  of  the  value  of  honor 
joined  with  ability. 

J* 

Were  it  not  for  the  inevitableness  of 
reform  we  might  despair  for  Russia ; 
but  so  long  as  it  is  the  nature  of  light 
to  dispel  darkness,  of  liberty  to  conquer 
despotism,  we  may  be  confident  that  Rus- 
sia is  not  beyond  the  sway  of  the  law  of 
optimism.  The  rescript  of  the  Czar  in 
appointing  a  new  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction to  take  the  place  of  his  pred- 
ecessor, who  died  of  a  wound  inflicted 
by  a  student,  gives  hope  that  a  better  era 
is  dawning  for  the  universities  of  Russia. 
Defects  in  their  management  are  frankly 
admitted,  and  a  sympathetic  reorganiza- 
tion is  required,  with  two  years  inde- 
pendent of  interference  to  do  it  in.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  all  this  is  more  than 
words. 

jc 

Still  the  Filipino  insurgents  surrender, 
and  the  establishment  of  civil  govern- 
ment goes  on,  and  Mindanao  is  receiving 
the  special  care  of  the  Taft  Commission. 
Do  we  hear  from  Boston  the  word 
"  Slavery  ?  "  Yes,  there  is  a  patriarchal 
sort  of  modified  slavery  existing  in  Min- 
danao, among  the  Mohammedans,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  extin- 
guished as  soon  as  possible. 


FINANCIAL. 

Control   of  the   Iron   Mines  will  be  determined  by  the  Corporation. 

~                            .    ..     ..        lL  lTU  Where  will  the  independent  steel-mak- 

There  are  some  indications  that  The  erg  and  &     independent   furnaces  pro- 

Bilhon  Trust  will  soon  be  out  of  date  as  cure      ^  Qre?    ^   th       nQt  be  de_ 

a    popular   name    for   the    new    United  the   Unjted   States   Sted 

States    Steel    Corporation     because   the  ^rporation  for  the  greater  part  of  their 

capitalization  in  the  "ear  future  may  ap-  K   ?     We  think  ^  tQ  sQme  of  them 

proach  or  even  reach  the  Two  Billion  11  >                fa  fayor  of  consolidation 

mark.     Originally  the  capital,  including  ^    ^    ^          tion    win    soon    have 

bonds    was   to  be   $1,154,000,000;   but  h       .^     ^This      theri       in  of  the 

when  the  amended  certificate  of  incor-  Qre  mjnessb     the  ne*  combi°ation  is  a 

porafon  was  filed,  last  week,  there  was  movement  £          t  importance.     It  will 

disc  osed  an  increase  of  $250,000,000  in  make   h    Co    ^ration  absoIute  master  of 

stock,  making  a  total  of  $1,404,000000.  ^  Amtric!lnl  iron  and  steel  industry.  It 

It  then  became  known  from  official  state-  remains       fae  sgen  how  the              thus 

ments  that  the  American  Bridge  Com-  ired  win  be  used.     It  was   mainly 

pany   and   the   Lake   Superior   Consoli-  O„4account  of  the         t  value  of  ore  con. 

dated  Mines  had  been  taken  in.         The  j    we          ume)Sthat  the  Corporation 

terms  upon  which  these  were  acquired,  ^  $        a  ghare  for  the  Consoli. 

however    call    for  less  than   $145,000,-  §ated  Mines  s*ock  wh;dl  had  never      id 

000  of  the  new  stock,  so  that  there  is  a  dividend  and  was  selling  a  year  ag0  at 

mafPn  °L-°re            $100,000,000  for  $40>  tQ  whkh  it  had  s,owly  risen  from  $g 

further  additions.  It  wj,j  be  interestin?  t0  observe  the  effect 

A  part  of  this  margin  is  to  be  used  f  thh  control  of  the  Qre  deposits. 
undoubtedly,  in  obtaining1  possession  of  <* 
iron  ore  mines,  several  of  which  have  al-  TT  _,  .  ,  _  '  , 
ready  been  purchased;  and  it  is  this  ac-  Ti?e  Hanover  National  Bank  has 
quisition  of  mines,  in  addition  to  the  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
^reat  ore  deposits  already  owned  by  the  Continental  National  Bank,  which  will 
Corporation,  that  points  to  the  coming  ,be  ^^  ™.tl}e  Hanover.  The  two 
absorption  of  concerns  not  now  included  banks  are  m  adjoining  buildings^  Benja- 
in  the  great  association.  It  is  said  that  ™n  Perkins,  president  of  the  Continen- 
the  Corporation  as  originally  formed  was  £l,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the 
the  owner— through  the  Carnegie,  Fed-  Hran1ove^  whlcrh  !s  °ne,  of  the  st.rongf  t 
eral  Steel  and  other  interests— of  62  per  of  }he  New  York  banks,  reporting  de- 
cent, of  the  entire  ore  output  of  the  Lake  P0?^  of  about  $55,000,000.  A  fine  new 
Superior  mining  region,  and  nearly  90  building  will  be  erected  on  the  site  of 
per  cent,  of  the  output  of  Bessemer  or  the  two  present  edifices, 
steel-making  ore.  There  have  since  The  quarterly  report  of  the  West- 
been  added  the  large  holdings  of  Mr.  ern  Union  Telegraph  Company,  issued 
Rockefeller's  Lake  Superior  Consoli-  with  the  declaration  of  the  usual  divi- 
dated  Mines,  and  that  part  of  the  Oliver  dend,  which  is  payable  on  and  after  April 
holdings  which  did  not  go  with  the  Car-  I5>  shows  that  the  surplus  increased  from 
negie  Company,  together  with  railroads  $8,707,919  on  Oct.  1,  to  $8,964,710  on 
in  the  mining  region  and  great  fleets  of  Jan.  1,  and  that,  upon  returns  which  were 
lake  carriers.  More  recently  one  mine  partly  estimated,  it  would  amount  to  $9,- 
has  been  bought  for  $1,000,000,  and  an-  008,670  on  March  51,  the  end  of  the  cur- 
other  for  $2,000,000,  while  an  option  of  rent  quarter. 

$8,000,000  on  a  third  is  under  consid-  ....  During  the  four  business  days  of 
eration,  and  many  other  options  are  last  week  the  transactions  on  the  Stock 
reported.  It  is  quite  plain  that  the  Cor-  Exchange  were  very  large,  the  daily 
poration  will  soon  own  nearly  all  of  the  average  being  nearly  1,800,000  shares. 
Northern  ore  supply.  Its  control  is  al-  On  Tuesday,  the  2nd,  exchanges  at  the 
ready  so  well  established  that  the  an-  Clearing  House  amounted  to  $414,924,- 
nual  meeting  of  the  ore  producers,  to  431,  a  total  which  had  been  surpassed 
make  prices  for  the  season,  has  been  only  on  January  2nd,  when  the  ex- 
postponed  indefinitely,  because  prices  changes  were  $427,903,262. 
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Two  Views. 

One  broad  difference  between  insur- 
ance on  property  and  insurance  on  life  is 
that  the  former  is  sought  and  the  latter 
has  to  seek.  The  function  of  the  fire 
agent  is  in  practice  (however  he  may  be 
decreed  in  law)  to  act  as  a  clerk  for  the 
property  owner,  see  to  his  expirations 
and  renewals,  advise  him  on  sundry  de- 
tails, and  aid  him  in  getting  the  lowest 
possible  rate,  in  which  latter  service  the 
agent  is  a  sort  of  peripatetic  auctioneer. 
The  function  of  the  life  agent  is  to  move 
men  to  the  resolution  to  insure  and  turn 
that  resolution  (which  always  has  a 
dallying  tendency)  into  action. 

The  middleman  is  proved  necessary 
in  each  case  by  the  fact  that  he  costs,  yet 
is  not  eliminated.  The  consumer  pays 
for  him,  and  prefers  to  do  so.  Occa- 
sionally some  newspaper  writer  tells  us 
that  all  this  expense  and  incidental  trou- 
ble in  the  life  field  could  be  saved  if  the 
companies  would  only  make  life  insur- 
ance sufficiently  attractive  to  the  public ; 
but  he  always  stops  at  that  point  instead 
of  proceeding  to  explain  what  the  at- 
tractiveness should  be  and  how  much  of 
it  would  be  sufficient.  The  attractive- 
ness of  reduced  cost  evidently  would 
not  be,  or  an  unofficial  opinion  to  that 
effect  would  certainly  reach  the  listening 
ears  of  company  managers. 

The  reasons  are  not  obscure ;  they  are 
not  wise,  but  they  exist.  Men  are  ready 
and  alert  to  insure  property  against  a 
contingency,  and  slow  to  insure  life 
against  a  certainty.  This  is  sometimes 
pronounced  anomalous.  But  men  see 
that  loss  of  property  affects  themselves, 
whereas  the  world  is  nought  to  a  man 
when  his  wife  is  a  widow ;  it  is  one's  own 
hurt  as  against  what  may  hurt  somebody 
else — this  is  one  reason.  It  is  also  un- 
pleasant to  contemplate  death  as  a  per- 
sonal matter;  this  is  one  cause  of  the 
dallying  which  makes  men  die  intestate 
and  uninsured. 

It  is  all  a  wrong  view.  It  gradually 
changes,  as  life  insurance  becomes  more 
a  thing  of  course,  required  as  a  condition 
of  good  moral  and  commercial  stand- 
ing. It  will  yet  become  almost  as  hab- 
itual as  marriage  and  as  obligatory  as 
prudence. 


Home    Insurance    Company    of 

New    York. 

A  New  President  Elected. 

John  H.  Washburn  was  last  week 
elected  President  of  the  Home  Insurance 
Company  to  succeed  the  late  Daniel  A. 
Heald.  Mr.  Washburn  was  born  in  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  in  1828,  was  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1849,  read  law 
in  Rutland,  Vt,  and  Granville,  N.  Y., 
and  after  a  brief  experience  in  the  insur- 
ance business  in  Granville  entered  an 
agency  office  in  Connecticut,  and  in  1854 
was  made  Secretary  of  the  Bridgeport 
Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company. 
In  1859  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Home 
Insurance  Company  as  agency  clerk  and 
correspondent.  He  was  advanced  to  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  in  1865 ; 
was  made  Secretary  in  1867;  was  elected 
Vice-President  and  Secretary  in  1884, 
and  in  1888  became  full  Vice-President. 
Mr.  Washburn  is  a  Director  of  the  Chat- 
ham Bank  and  has  been  known  for  many 
years  as  a  leading  fire  underwriter.  El- 
bridge  G.  Snow,  who  has  had  nearly 
forty  years'  exerience  in  the  Home  In- 
surance Company,  was  re-elected  Vice- 
President,  and  the  other  officers  remain 
the  same.  When  the  Home  published  its 
semi-annual  statement  on  January  1st, 
1854,  its  cash  capital  was  $500,000  and  its 
net  assets  were  $647,017.33.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  notice  how  the  financial  strength 
of  the  company  has  grown,  as  shown  by 
the  following  figures : 

Assets.  Capital. 

January  1,  1844 $647,071. 33  $500,000 

July  1,  1854  730,079.98  500.000 

January  1,  1859 1,063,191.54  600,000 

July  1,1859 1,063,191.54  1,000,000 

January  1, 1864  1,063,191.54  2,000,000 

January  1,1868 3,624,499,17  2,000.000 

January  1,  1871 3,624,499.17  2,500,000 

July  1,  1875        3.624,499.17  3,000,000 

January  1, 1899 12,161,164.79  3,000.000 

January  1, 1901 13,637,833.53  3,000,000 

The  surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  is 
$8,297,498.84.  S.  L.  Loomis  was  the 
first  President  and  in  1855  Charles  J. 
Martin,  the  first  Secretary,  became  the 
second  President  and  had  associated  with 
him  as  Secretary  A.  F.  Wilmarth,  after- 
ward Vice-President.  In  1888  Daniel  A. 
Heald  was  elected  President.    Its  Direct- 
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ors  include,  in  addition  to  the  President 
and  Vice-President,  the  following  well- 
known  gentlemen :  Levi  P.  Morton, 
Oliver  S.  Carter,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 
Benjamin  Perkins,  George  H.  Hartford, 
Henry  F.  Noyes,  Lucien  C.  Warner, 
Warner  Van  Norden,  Dumont  Clarke, 
James  B.  Van  Woert,  John  Claflin,  Wil- 
liam F.  Havemeyer  and  Cord  Meyer. 


The  outcome  of  the  reactionary  propo- 
sitions for  taxation  of  insurance  is  the 
enactment  of  the  mollified  Krum  law  im- 
posing a  tax  of  I  per  cent,  on  the  par 
value  of  savings  bank  surplus  and  the 
like  on  gross  insurance  premiums  re- 
ceived within  this  State.  Foreign  fire 
companies  are  let  off  with  one-half  as 
much,  and  fraternal  and  co-operative  as- 
sociations are  exempted,  this  last  being  a 
continuance  of  favor  for  which  there  is 
no  just  reason.  There  is  an  explanation, 
however,  for  the  entire  action :  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  people  affected  by  the  tax 
upon  the  wealthy  insurance  companies 
will  not  be  noticeably  disturbed,  whereas 
the  members  of  the  popular  associations 
would  be  likely  to  resent  it  and  might 
use  their  stings  (votes)  in  response.  It 
is  believed — so  we  read — that  these  taxes 
will  also  remove  the  present  need  of  a 
direct  impost,  and  here  is  again  shown 
the  prevalent  wrong  method  of  treating 
taxation. 

THE  HARTFORD  STEAM  BOILER  IN- 
SPECTION AND  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, HARTFORD,  CONN. 

In  the  statement  recently  published  of  the 
Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insur- 
ance Company  is  found  this  interesting  para- 
graph :  "It  is  held  by  many  insurance  authori- 
ties that  premiums  uncollected  should  not  be 
treated  as  a  cash,  asset  forming  part  of  the 
surplus,  as  they  have  proved  generally  uncol- 
lectible in  the  cases  where  companies  have  been 
obliged  to  go  into  liquidation.  The  statement 
given  above  on  a  paid  cash  basis  shows  that 
the  Hartford's  policyholders  are  amply  pro- 
tected by  a  substantial  cash  surplus."  The 
market  value  of  the  assets  of  the  company  on 
the  cash  basis  in  the  statement  referred  to  is 
$2,477,635.78,  and  the  cash  surplus  as  regards 
policyholders  is  $898,349.57.  The  assets  and 
surplus  by  the  former  method  of  computation 
are  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  than 
these  figures,  so  that  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler 
stands  in  the  front  rank  among  the  strongest 
insurance  companies  of  the  country.  The  presi- 
dent is  J.  M.  Allen  and  the  secretary  is  J.  B. 
Pierce. 


Pebbles. 

"  Then  what  is  your  reason  for  marry- 
ing her?  "  "  I  have  no  reason.  I'm  in  love." 
— Philadelphia  Times. 

...."There  are  only  four  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts   that    haven't    free    public    libraries." 
11  What's  the  matter  with  them?    Are  they  too 
proud  to  ask?" — Chicago  Record-Herald. 
I  heard  the  woodpecker  pecking, 

The  robin  sing — then 
Before  I  could  get  to  my  window 
It  was  winter  again. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

SPRING    PULSED    IN    HIS    VEINS. 

I  heard  the  woodpecker  pecking, 

The  bluebird  tenderly  sing; 
I  arose,  and  turned,  out  of  the  window, 
A  patent  back-action  handspring ! 

— New  York  Sun. 

There  was  a  young  man  from  Ostend, 

Who  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  end. 
But  when  half  way  over 
From  Calais  to  Dover, 
He  done  what  he  didn't  intend. 
Mrs.  Cablet  on:    "I  see  that  the  Simp- 
tons  have  another  boy."  Mrs. Clubdom:  "Yes. 
It  seems  so  unfortunate  that  Edith  Simpton, 
who  received  such  a  fine  education  and  was 
so   accomplished,    should,   after  all,   have   de- 
veloped   into    nothing    better    than    the    mere 
mother  of  children." — Life. 

....Among  the  new  books  announced  for 
early  spring  publication  are  "  Love  Letters  of 
a  Chambermaid,"  "  Love  Letters  of  a  Cross- 
Eyed  Man,"  "  Love  Letters  of  a  Grand- 
mother," "  Love  Letters  of  a  Divorced  Lady," 
"  The  Love  Letters  of  a  Lady  with  a  Garter," 
and  "  The  Love  Letters  of  a  Widower  with 
Nine  Children." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

LAST     WORDS     OF     GREAT     MEN. 

Well,  I'll  be  blowed !— Nicholas  II. 

He  that  fights  and  runs  away  may  live  to 
fight  another  day,  but  soon  or  late  he  surely 
gets  fast  in  the  trap  some  Funston  sets. — Aguin- 
aldo. 

Every  lion  tamer  tries  it  once  too  often. — 
T.  C.  Piatt. 

This  is  where  it  ceases  to  be  a  joke. — Mark 
Twain. 

"  Deer  Mr  Carniggy  I  See  you  are  giv- 
ing away  Monny  for  Librarys  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  us  Kids  has  Fixed  up  a  Lair  in  a 
Cave  witch  We  Bilt  Ourselfes  and  we  would 
like  you  to  send  us  Eather  the  Monny  or  a 
Ceries  of  the  6  fingered  Ike  stories  and  the 
Noosboy  Detective  Ceries  if  you  donte  mined 
the  Troubel.  Your  cinsere  frend  Johnny." — 
Indianapolis  Press. 

"  Fierce  the  war  dogs  snap  and  bristle, 
Loud  the  hellhounds  bark; 
Mute  is  Aguinaldo's  whistle, 

Quenched   is   Freedom's   spark! 
Yet  despair  not,  stainless  hero, 

Bound  in  tyrant  chains ! 
Quake,  McKinley,  blacker  Nero, 
The  Anti-Imperialist  League  remains !  " 
(From  "  The  Captive   Patriot,"  by  William 
Lloyd  Garrison.) — New  York  Sun. 
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Cuba  Rejects  the 
Conditions 


At  last  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in 
Havana  has  formally 
expressed  its  disapproval  of  the  condi- 
tions imposed  in  the  Piatt  amendment. 
Several  compromises  had  been  rejected 
before  the  decisive  action  was  taken,  on 
the  12th  inst,  when  by  a  vote  of  18  to  10 
the  convention  declared  its  opposition  to 
the  amendment  as  a  whole  on  account  of 
the  form  of  some  of  the  conditions,  and 
because  of  the  substance  of  those  provid- 
ing for  intervention,  naval  stations,  and 
the  embodiment  of  the  entire  list  in  a  per- 
manent treaty.  The  vote  against  sending 
a  Commission  to  Washington  had  been 
reconsidered,  and  on  the  13th  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  Commission,  to  be 
composed  of  five  delegates.  By  this  res- 
olution, in  which  it  was  said  that  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Convention  as  to  the  Piatt 
amendment  had  already  been  declared, 
further  action  upon  the  question  was  de- 
ferred until  after  the  return  of  the  Com- 
mission from  Washington.  At  one  of 
the  sessions  an  impassioned  address  was 
made  by  Gualberto  Gomez,  who  de- 
clared that  he  would  prefer  the  sover- 
eignty of  Spain  to  an  island  government 
under  the  restrictions  proposed  by  the 
United  States ;  if  they  should  be  accepted 
he  would  die  of  grief  or  leave  Cuba  for- 
ever. This  delegate,  a  leading  figure  in 
the  Convention,  is  a  negro,  an  eloquent 
speaker,  a  forcible  writer,  and  the  owner 
of  a  newspaper  in  Havana.  The  ques- 
tion, he  said,  was  to  him  partly  one  of 
race,  for  he  feared  that  the  influence  of 
the  United  States  would  be  exerted 
against  the  blacks.     His  paper,  regarded 


as  the  organ  of  the  Convention,  asserts 
that  General  Wood  is  the  "  chief  obstacle 
preventing  a  harmonious  adjustment  of 
differences "  and  should  be  recalled. 
General  Wood  has  repeatedly  assured  the 
Government  at  Washington  that  the 
Convention  would  accept  the  conditions. 
While  a  majority  of  the  delegates  have 
from  the  beginning  been  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept them,  the  opposition  has  recently 
been  increased  by  the  temporary  sup- 
pression of  La  Discusion,  and  the  arrest 
of  its  editor  and  cartoonist  by  General 
Wood's  orders.  Last  week  the  editors 
of  El  Estirador,  the  organ  of  the  Steve- 
dores' Union,  were  sentenced  by  the 
American  Captain  of  the  Port  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  month  for  publishing  ar- 
ticles designed,  it  was  alleged,  to  cause 
disorder.  But  they  were  released  the 
same  day.  The  effect  of  the  Conven- 
tion's action  will  be  to  defer  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops.  The  President  will 
hear  the  arguments  of  a  Commission  if 
one  shall  be  sent  to  him  from  Cuba,  but 
he  will  reply,  it  is  said,  that  he  cannot 
modify  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Army  Act.  Congress  alone  has  power 
to  do  that,  and  Congress  will  not  be  in 
session  again  until  December.  Senator 
Spooner  expresses  the  opinion  that  no 
change  will  be  made  then.  It  is  ex- 
pected by  some  that  the  President  will 
dissolve  the  present  convention  and  or- 
der a  general  election  for  another  one,  to 
consider  and  take  action  upon  the  Piatt 
amendment  and  nothing  else.  Such  an 
order,  it  is  said,  would  cause  a  discussion 
of  the  matter  by  the  people  throughout 
the  island.  There  was  no  such  discus- 
sion before  the  present  delegates  were 
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elected;  and  some  think  that  after  the 
question  has  been  thoroughly  considered 
by  the  people,  a  majority  of  them  will 
accept  the  conditions  which  the  present 
convention  has  declined.  Others  pre- 
dict that  the  action  of  the  present  con- 
vention will  be  approved  by  the  people 
at  another  election,  as  it  appears  to  be 
supported  by  public  opinion  throughout 
the  island  at  the  present  time. 


Reform   Movement    The  Rrefo™   Commit- 

in  New  York  tee      °j    .FlfxtTeen      ?P" 

pointed   in    November 

last  at  the  meeting  in  the  hall  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  made 
a  preliminary  report.  At  the  beginning 
it  is  said  that  the  committee's  purpose 
was  to  investigate  concerning  gambling 
and  the  social  evil,  to  publish  the  results 
of  the  inquiry,  to  promote  corrective 
legislation,  and  to  suggest  provision  for 
more  wholesome  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings for  residents  in  certain  parts 
of  the  city.  Gambling  houses  and  pool- 
rooms were  found  to  be  violating  the  law 
openly,  with  the  permission  of  the  au- 
thorities. Undoubtedly  they  were  pro- 
tected, the  committee  says,  by  officers 
who  should  have  suppressed  them.  Raids 
made  by  the  committee's  agents  have 
shown  that  citizens  can  force  the  authori- 
ties to  close  such  places ;  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  gambling  is  not  profitable  to 
those  who  had  been  beneficiaries  of  it.  A 
report  to  be  made  hereafter  will  suggest 
a  course  to  be  pursued  concerning  the 
social  evil.  The  committee  does  not 
think  the  best  interests  of  the  city  would 
be  served  by  any  violent  attempt  to  sup- 
press this  evil.  One  manifestation  of  it, 
however — the  existence  of  the  vice  in 
tenement  houses — calls  for  prompt  and 
vigorous  action.  Investigation  showed 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  tenement 
house  population  was  subject  to  the  con- 
taminating presence  of  this  evil.  In  each 
one  of  the  125  tenement  houses  exam- 
ined by  the  committee's  agents,  in  which 
the  evil  was  found,  there  was  an  average 
of  24  children  or  youth  under  the  age  of 
eighteen.  The  committee,  with  the  help 
of  the  new  Tenement  House  laws  (en- 
acted last  week),  intends  to  drive  this 
evil  from  the  tenements.  It  recommends 
that  provision  be  made  in  each  Assembly 
district  for  at  least  one  hall  or  other  place 


for  meetings,  in  which  the  people  may 
come  together  to  consider  questions  of 
social  betterment.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  re- 
peated before  the  Governor  last  week,  at 
a  hearing  on  the  Tenement  House  bills, 
the  parts  of  the  report  relating  to  the  so- 
cial evil  in  tenements.  A  bill  revising 
the  city  charter  is  in  the  hands  of 
Croker's  Mayor,  Van  Wyck,  for  ac- 
ceptance or  disapproval  by  him ;  and  at 
a  hearing  in  his  office  on  Saturday  last, 
when  the  chairman's  testimony  was  re- 
ported to  him  by  persons  opposing  the 
new  legislation  concerning  tenements, 
the  Mayor  remarked  that  Chairman 
Baldwin  was  a  liar  and  ought  to  be 
driven  from  the  city.  "  We  have  in 
New  York,"  said  he,  "  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  morality  in  all  the  world."  The 
bills  proposed  by  the  Tenement  House 
Commission  have  been  signed  by  the 
Governor,  and  are  now  laws.  A  new 
Tenement  House  Department  is  created, 
with  a  Commissioner  at  the  head  of  it, 
to  enforce  the  new  provisions  for  the 
sanitary  improvement  of  tenements,  the 
exclusion  of  vice  and  the  protection  of 
tenements  against  fire. 

T  ,         ,      The     new     Mayor     of 

Mayor  Johnson  s      ,~i        1        1         r^  T 

p  ..  Cleveland,       lorn      L. 

Johnson,  has  taken  up 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  much  energy. 
At  the  beginning,  as  we  said  last  week, 
he  surprised  his  predecessor  by  assum- 
ing his  powers  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
signing  of  an  ordinance  which  would 
have  given  a  great  strip  of  the  water 
front  to  a  railroad  company.  On  the 
following  day  he  set  a  well  known  tax 
reformer  at  work  with  a  hundred  clerks 
and  nearly  a  thousand  maps,  making  a 
valuation  of  every  piece  of  real  estate 
in  the  city,  his  purpose  being  to  readjust 
taxation  upon  a  fair  basis.  He  then  be- 
gan to  enforce  the  building  laws,  in  vio- 
lation of  which  the  erection  of  wooden 
structures  within  the  fire  limits  had  been 
permitted.  By  his  orders  two  such 
buildings  were  torn  down.  One  of  them 
was  new,  and  a  county  officer  owned  it. 
Notice  was  served  upon  the  owners  of 
hundreds  of  buildings  that  the  Fire  De- 
partment would  be  instructed  to  remove 
them  if  the  owners  should  fail  to  do  the 
work.     The  liquor  laws  are  to  be  en- 
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forced,   but  not  with  the  aid  of  spies.  Federation  Regional,  another  labor  or- 
Owners  of  gambling  houses  have  been  ganization,  ask  the   insular  government 
ordered   to   close   them   at  once.       The  to  inform  the  President  that  the  working 
Mayor   appointed   the   Rev.    Harris   M.  people  have  full  confidence  in  Governor 
Cooley  to  be  Director  of  Charities  and  Allen.     They  say  that  Iglesias  is  a  social- 
Correction,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  ist  agitator  who  has  been  on  the  island 
liquor-dealer   named    Madigan   Director  only  three  years,  and  does  not  represent 
of  Accounts.     The  latter  at  once  retired  the    laborers.       The   Governor  himself, 
from  the  liquor  business.     The  Mayor's  now  in  this  country,  says  that  the  asser- 
brother,  Albert — whose  plan  for  a  tun-  tions  in  the  Iglesias  petition  are  not  true, 
nel  and  three-cent  fares  in  New  York  the  and  are  the  work  of  a  malcontent  who 
Rapid  Transit  Commission  could  not  ac-  opposes  American  rule,  meaning  Munoz 
cept — will  now  ask  the  people  of  Cleve-  Rivera,  the  leader  who  ordered  his  party 
land  to  give  him  the  right  to  use  their  not  to  vote  at  the  last  election.  There  are 
streets  for  a  railway  system,  on  which  more   people   employed   now,   the    Gov- 
the  fare  shall  be  three  cents  with  univer-  ernor  adds,  than  ever  before  except  when 
sal  transfers.     The  franchises  of  the  ex-  the  relief  projects  were  in  hand.       For 
isting  lines  will  expire  during  the  pres-  work  on  roads  alone  the  United  States 
ent    Mayor's    term.       The    Democratic  has   distributed   $1,250,000.     The    testi- 
gains  at  almost  all  of  the  municipal  elec-  mony  of  others,  however,  seems  to  prove 
tions  in  Ohio,  with  the  victory  of  John-  that  there  is  much  extreme  poverty  and 
son  in  Cleveland,  continue  to  be  interest-  destitution  in  the  interior.     Capital  from 
ing  subjects  of  discussion  among  poli-  abroad    is   withheld   until   the    Supreme 
ticians.       If    a    Democratic    legislature  Court's  decision  in  the  pending  constitu- 
should  be  elected  in  November  the  Mayor  tional    question    shall    have    been    made 
would  probably  be  a  candidate  for  For-  known,  and  planters  are  not  able  to  em- 
aker's  seat  in  the  Senate.     Or  he  may  ploy  labor  for  the  full  cultivation  of  their 
stand  for  the  office  of  Governor,  with  the  estates.     There  is  very  little  money  in 
Presidential  nomination  in  mind.      Lee  the  treasuries  of  the  towns;  in  Ponce  a 
Meriwether,    for    whom    nearly    30,000  few  weeks  ago  it  was  necessary  to  raise 
votes  were  cast  at  the  recent  election  in  by  subscription  the  $800  needed  for  a 
St.  Louis,  where  his  platform  was  munic-  small-pox  hospital.     It  is  reported  that 
ipal  ownership,  is  now  saying  that  if  the  the  fruit-growers  of  California,  who  suc- 
Democrats  nominate  Hill  in  1904  there  cessfully  opposed  the  reciprocity  treaty 
will  be  a  third  party  on  a  platform  of  with  Jamaica,  will  protest  against  the  ap- 
"  public  ownership "  of  public  utilities,  proaching    removal    of    the    tariff    on 
with  Johnson  at  the  head  of  its  ticket.  oranges  and  other  fruit  products  of  Porto 

&  Rico.     The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ap- 

Conflictine     statements  pears  t0  be  in  symPathy  with  ^m,  hav- 

The  Condition  of     ,      -    .1  s         •,.,.•  <-  inaf  recently  expressed  the  opinion  that 

Porto  Rico         fbout  the,  condition  of  h|  d    .      ^  p£      R;        f    *  h 

the     people     of     Porto  u     m„  .      r  .u    tv     1  *.      : 

Rico   have    recently   been    made.      The  be  5°  P/r  rCent'  of  tbe  D?tPy1?T'  m" 

Commissioners  who  are  here  to  protest  Stead  °f  ISF.ce»t-  and  should  be  ^r- 

against  the  new  Revenue  Act  say  that  manent  0n  that  baS1S" 
Governor  Allen's  optimistic  reports  are  •* 

not   warranted  by  the  actual   situation.  The   Taft    Commission    ar- 

Santiago  Iglesias,  delegate  from  the  Fed-  p.J?    .e  s      rived  at  Iloilo  on  the  10th, 
eration  of  Labor  in  Porto  Rico,  has  ar-        * ippine£      and  on  the  following  day  an 

rived  in  this  country  bearing  a  petition  to  important  appointment  was  made  there, 

the  President,  signed  by  6,000  men  who  The  office  of  Governor  of  the  Province 

beg  for  an  opportunity  to  work.  Many  of  Iloilo,  which  includes  half  of  the  Is- 

persons  are  starving,  they  say;  estates  land  of  Panay,  and  has  a  population  of 

are  idle,  shops  are  closed,  and  the  people  1,000,000,  was  given  to  General  Martin 

are  so  wretched  that  many  seek  relief  in  Delgado,   who  was  the  chief  insurgent 

suicide.     They  complain  that  organizers  commander  on  that  island  until  he  sur- 

of  labor  are  persecuted  and  imprisoned,  rendered  in  January  last.     He  had  the 

On  the  other  hand,  representatives  of  the  recommendation  of  General  Hughes,  and 
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his  appointment  is  very  well  received  in  cent  session  of  Congress,  does  not  pfe- 
Panay,  where  he  enjoys  great  popular-  vent  the  cutting  of  timber  on  the  public 
ity.  His  salary  is  $3,000.  The  new  lands  for  necessary  building  operations ; 
treasurer  of  the  province  is  an  American  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  interpre- 
soldier,  but  all  the  other  officers  are  na-  tation  of  the  law  was  designed,  as  cer- 
tives.  Full  explanations  concerning  the  tain  opposition  journals  say  it  was,  to 
new  provincial  government  were  made  serve  the  interests  of  Representative 
before  an  assembly  of  delegates  from  all  Hull's  Lumber  and  Development  Com- 
parts of  the  island  by  the  Commission-  pany. 
ers,  in  honor  of  whom  the  municipality  J* 
gave  a  ball  and  a  banquet.  The  Commis-  France  and  The  wounded  vanity  of 
sioners  were  also  warmly  received  at  Ital  France  has  been  soothed, 
San  Jose,  the  capital  of  another  province,  and  the  bonds  between  that 
on  the  same  island,  where  the  people  country  and  Russia  have  once  more  been 
have  given  the  name  of  Washington  to  drawn  tight.  Admiral  Birileff,  who 
their  public  square,  in  which  a  statue  sailed  with  his  fleet  from  Toulon,  re- 
of  Liberty  has  been  erected.  It  is  re-  ceived  instructions  from  the  Czar  at  Bar- 
ported,  but  not  officially,  that  Aguinaldo  celona  to  return  to  the  Riviera  and  pay 
has  signed  a  manifesto  addressed  to  the  his  respects  to  President  Loubet.  This 
insurgents,  after  hesitating  for  a  time  he  did,  and  great  was  the  rejoicing  in 
over  two  clauses  prepared  by  Chief  Jus-  France.  At  Villefranche  the  Admiral 
tice  Arellano.  He  will  be  removed  from  and  the  President  met  and  exchanged 
his  present  quarters  to  a  house  in  the  fin-  the  proper  courtesies.  Admiral  Birileff 
est  residential  district  of  the  city.  The  and  two  of  his  officers  received  the  Cross 
Government  hopes  to  procure  by  his  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  return 
agency  the  surrender  of  General  Tinio,  the  Russian  bands  played  the  "  Marseil- 
who  is  only  23  years  old  but  commands  laise  "  lustily.  From  Villefranche  the 
in  Northern  Luzon  the  largest  party  of  President,  with  M.  Delcasse,  Minister  of 
insurgents  still  in  the  field.  Aguinaldo  Foreign  Affairs,  and  M.  Andre,  Minister 
is  not  unwilling  to  remain  under  guard  of  War,  proceeded  to  Toulon,  where  the 
for  a  time,  because  he  fears  the  ven-  great  festivities  occurred.  Loubet  and 
geance  of  the  friends  of  General  Luna,  the  Duke  of  Genoa  complimented  each 
who  was  assassinated  by  his  order  in  a  other,  guns  were  fired,  ribbons  bestowed, 
Filipino  camp.  Agoncillo,  the  Filipino  banquets  eaten,  telegrams  sent,  and  in 
agent  in  Paris,  announced  on  the  12th  sum  France  and  Italy  are  proclaimed 
that  General  Sandico  had  been  elected  close  "  friends."  President  Loubet  has 
commander  and  dictator  in  place  of  received  high  praise  for  his  unfailing 
Aguinaldo ;  but  Sandico  had  surrendered  tact,  and  seems  to  have  won  the  esteem 
on  the  8th  at  Cabanatuan.  He  has  a  even  of  his  enemies.  It  is  easy  to  smile 
bad  record,  and  may  be  tried  for  violating  at  such  pompous  formalities,  but  as  a 
the  rules  of  war.  Among  those  who  matter  of  fact  the  present  proceedings 
have  recently  given  themselves  up  are  may  have  real  significance  in  the  future. 
Colonel  Alba  and  Colonel  Arce,  with  445  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  Italy 
men.  Their  retirement  leaves  no  hostile  are  somewhat  restless  under  the  Drei- 
bands  in  the  provinces  of  Zambales  and  bund;  and  it  is  even  hinted  that  in  the 
Bataan.  The  Federal  party  is  spreading  future  Russia,  France  and  Italy  will  be 
through  Luzon,  and  a  new  party,  the  drawn  together  after  the  manner  of  the 
Conservative,  having  substantially  the  Triple  Alliance.  This,  however,  is  mere 
same  platform  but  more  closely  allied  to  conjecture.  The  immediate  results  are 
the  Catholic  Church,  has  been  organized  shown  in  the  better  understanding  of 
under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Blanco,  France  and  Italy  in  the  management  of 
who  formerly  commanded  the  Macabebe  their  African  interests. — The  naval  pro- 
regiment  in  the  Spanish  army.  The  gram  of  the  French  budget  has  been  ac- 
trial  of  the  commissary  officers  and  mer-  cepted.  The  project  includes  the  build- 
chants  who  conspired  to  rob  the  Govern-  ing  of  6  battle  ships,  5  armored  cruisers, 
ment  at  Manila  is  now  in  progress.  Un-  28  destroyers,  112  torpedo  boats  and 
der  a  decision  of  the  War  Department,  some  26  submarine  boats.  The  plan 
the  Hoar  amendment,  enacted  at  the  re-  covers  operations  until  1907;  but  this  year 
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will  see  the  beginning  of  2  battle  ships,  1 
armored  cruiser  and  a  number  of  smaller 
vessels.  The  battle  ships  are  to  be  of 
14,865  tons  each,  with  an  estimated  speed 
of  18  knots.  There  is  a  plan  to  increase 
the  number  of  officers  in  the  navy 
proportionately. 

Jl 


The  Anti-Catholic 
Propaganda 


One  of  the  most 
gratifying  features 
of  the  Austrian 
"  Away  from  Rome "  movement  is  its 
increasing  spiritual  and  non-political 
character.  It  has  actually  become  a  re- 
ligious agitation,  altho  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning largely  national  and  political. 
Probably  the  most  characteristic  expres- 
sion of  this  fact  was  recently  given  in  the 
Austrian  Parliament,  when,  in  the  course 
of  a  heated  debate  on  the  dangers  of  the 
moral  philosophy  of  de  Liguori  and  of 
the  Jesuit  system  in  general,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  converts  of  the 
Protestant  propaganda,  Dr.  Eisenkolb, 
made  this  profession  and  confession  of 
his  faith: 

"  We  have  declared  our  adherence  to  the 
new  faith  because  in  our  heart  of  hearts  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  truth.  We  have  no  sinister 
motives  in  becoming  Protestants.  We  have 
our  catechism  in  our  hands,  and  after  a  long 
time  we  have  again  learned  how  to  pray;  our 
innermost  nature  has  been  warmed  by  a  living 
Christian  faith,  our  hearts  belong  to  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Savior.  We  will  not  permit  any- 
body, not  even  if  he  be  a  minister,  to  step  be- 
tween us  and  our  God,  the  Savior,  as  a  media- 
tor. We  are  happy  in  having  taken  up  the 
battle  for  true  Christianity  and  for  the  gospel, 
because  our  hearts  belong  to  the  Lord.  We 
have  not  forgotten  what  was  the  fate  of  John 
Hus,  nor  what  was  the  fate  of  the  evangelicals 
in  the  battle  of  the  White  Hills,  and  how 
much  noble  Protestant  blood  there  flowed  in 
defense  of  the  truth.  At  that  time  Austria 
was  at  the  point  of  becoming  Protestant;  the 
record  of  how  it  was  again  made  Catholic  has 
been  written  in  blood.  We  recognize  it  as  our 
most  sacred  duty  to  spread  the  evangelical 
faith  to  the  ends  of  the  empire." 

This  public  confessor  before  "  Emperor 
and  Empire  "  is  a  member  of  the  newly 
organized  Protestant  congregation  at 
Karbitz,  which  has  only  recently  dedi- 
cated its  new  house  of  worship.  The 
progress  of  the  movement  is  indicated  by 
the  recent  official  report  for  the  year 
1900,  according  to  which  79  new  Prot- 
estant churches  were  dedicated  within 
the  last  two  years,  the  membership  of 
which   consists,   practically   without  ex- 


ception, of  former  Roman  Catholics.  Of 
these  15  are  found  in  Bohemia  alone; 
and  services  are  held  in  scores  of  places, 
and  in  fully  40  of  these  no  Protestant 
preaching  had  been  heard  since  the  days 
of  the  counter-reformation.  The  Kirch- 
enzeitung  for  Austria,  the  organ  of  this 
movement,  reports  that  fully  13,000  per- 
sons had  left  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  joined  the  Protestant,  while 
7,000  have  become  Old  Catholics.  The 
movement  is  spreading,  and  has  crossed 
the  boundary  into  Saxony,  where,  of  the 
comparatively  small  Catholic  contingent 
in  the  last  two  years  over  a  thousand 
Catholics  joined  the  Protestant  Church. 
In  the  same  way  the  "  Former  Priest " 
movement  in  France  has  crossed  the  Bel- 
gian boundary,  and  is  becoming  a  factor 
and  force  in  the  life  of  that  ultra-Cath- 
olic country.  The  public  press  has  in  re- 
cent times  discussed  favorably  and  fully 
the  various  anti-Catholic  tendencies,  and 
especially  such  journals  as  La  Reforme, 
La  Lutte,  and  others  speak  warmly  of 
the  claims  of  Protestantism.  The  agi- 
tation, however,  is  yet  in  its  beginnings, 
and  still  lacks  organization  and  leaders. 


„  IT  .       .t       The  statistics  for  the 

German  University  .  -    it 

Ati      ,  winter    term    of    the 

Attendance  TT    .  .  .  r       . 

Universities  of  the 
Fatherland  show  that  Bismarck's  fears 
of  the  growth  of  a  "  learned  proletariat," 
to  which  he  repeatedly  gave  expression 
in  Parliament,  are  not  without  some 
foundation.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  for  many  years  the  supply  of  Uni- 
versity graduates  has  far  exceeded  the 
demand,  so  that  even  in  the  theological 
department,  where  the  surplus  has  been 
the  smallest,  candidates  must  often  wait 
from  six  to  ten  years  for  a  position,  the 
rush  to  the  University  centers  continues 
to  increase.  The  matriculants  now  num- 
ber 34,412,  and  if  the  non-matriculated 
hearers  are  added,  among  them  over  one 
thousand  women,  the  total  attendance  is 
at  least  forty  thousand.  These  data  can 
be  seen  in  their  proper  perspective  only 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Univer- 
sity courses  represent  post-graduate 
work,  and  do  not  include  any  of  the  tech- 
nical branches  which  are  relegated  to  the 
Schools  of  Technology ;  and  since  these 
have  by  Government  decree  been  placed 
on  an  equality  with  the  Universities  the 
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ten  and  more  thousand  students  attend- 
ing these  institutions  must  be  added  to 
the  contingent  looking  for  academic  de- 
grees to  the  Universities,  and  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  State.  Jn  the  list  of 
schools  furnishing  these  34,412  matri- 
culated students  are  included  also  the 
Academies  of  Minister  and  of  Brauns- 
berg,  which  consist  of  only  a  Catholic 
theological  faculty  and  a  philosophical 
faculty,  with  a  total  attendance  in  the 
former  department  of  389  and  in  the  lat- 
ter of  393.  All  the  other  students  are 
found  in  the  twenty  full  Universities,  es- 
tablished by  the  various  States  consti- 
tuting the  German  Empire.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Empire,  as  such, 
has  no  University,  except  possibly  that 
of  Strassburg;  all  the  others  are  con- 
trolled by  the  different  States,  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  Jena,  by  a  number  of  smaller 
political  component  parts  of  the  Empire. 
Germany  is  no  more  united  educationally 
than  it  is  ecclesiastically,  and  the  Univer- 
sities recognize  each  other  and  the  work 
done  by  each  only  because  the  ideals  and 
methods  in  all  are  practically  the  same. 
Neither  organically  nor  legally  is  there 
any  bond  of  union  between  them.  The 
attendance  is  based  largely  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  professors  and  the  faculties, 
or  the  attractions  of  the  city  or  town,  al- 
tho  in  most  cases  a  candidate  seeking  en- 
gagement in  any  of  the  States  must  have 
studied  a  certain  number  of  semesters 
in  the  provincial  University.  In  point  of 
attendance  three  of  these  Universities 
have  for  many  years  occupied  a  promi- 
nence of  their  own — namely,  Berlin,  with 
a  total  of  6,673  Ml  students;  Munich, 
with  4,184,  and  Leipzig,  with  3,586.  Of 
the  other  seventeen  not  one  reaches  the 
two-thousand  line,  altho  Bonn,  with 
1,917,  is  not  far  off,  followed  by  Halle, 
with  1,731;  Breslau,  with  1,638;  Tubin- 
gen, with  1,350;  Gottingen,  with  1,317; 
Heidelberg,  with  1,280;  Freiburg,  with 
1,218;  Wurzburg,  with  1,164;  Strass- 
burg, with  1,132;  Marburg,  with  1,053. 
All  the  others  report  fewer  than  one 
thousand,  the  least  and  last  being  Ros- 
tock, with  512.  Only  six  of  the  full  Uni- 
versities have  Catholic  theological  facul- 
ties, but  all  with  the  exception  of  three 
have  Protestant  faculties,  while  Bonn, 
Breslau  and  Tubingen  have  both.  It  is 
significant  of  those  Protestant  faculties 
where  the  conservative  forces  either  pre- 


vail or  are  well  represented  that  the  at- 
tendance of  students  in  this  department 
is  the  largest.  For  this  reason  Halle  has 
led  in  this  regard  for  years,  the  attend- 
ance last  semester  being  380,  followed 
by  Berlin  with  366. 

^u    d  11         The  death  of  M.  Stoiloff,  re- 

The  Balkan  ,      _,  r  r>    1         • 

cently  Premier  of  Bulgaria, 
otates  1  * 

removes  a  sane  and  wise 
statesman  from  that  troubled  part  of  the 
world.  M.  Stoiloff  was  a  graduate  of 
Robert  College  at  Constantinople,  and  an 
example  of  the  admirable  work  done  by 
that  institution.  His  policy  was  always 
one  of  reconciliation,  and  aimed  at  unit- 
ing together  the  various  Balkan  States 
and  attaching  them  more  intimately  to 
the  Western  Powers  of  Europe.  No  one 
can  predict  the  future  of  these  States, 
ground  as  they  are  between  Turkey  and 
Russia,  and  the  loss  of  any  able  counsel- 
lor will  be  deeply  felt.  How  restless 
Macedonia  is  under  Turkish  supremacy 
has  just  become  more  evident  than  ever 
from  the  discovery  of  political  papers  on 
a  prisoner.  It  seems  that  a  secret  com- 
mittee, "  The  Bulgarian  Committee  of 
Macedonia,"  in  Sofia,  is  directing  the 
preparations  for  rebellion  throughout  the 
State.  Armed  bands  are  to  be  recruited 
from  native  Bulgarians,  and  are  to  re- 
ceive weapons  from  the  Central  Council, 
whose  commands  they  obey  implicitly. 
The  local  committees  pledge  themselves 
to  a  certain  number  of  recruits,  and  un- 
dertake to  spread  the  propaganda  in 
every  possible  way.  They  are  to  put  to 
death  any  person  designated  by  the  Cen- 
tral Council,  but  acts  of  personal  ven- 
geance and  all  wanton  violence  are  strict- 
ly prohibited.  Every  precaution  was 
taken  to  maintain  the  closest  secrecy; 
but  the  urgency  of  the  Porte  supported 
by  the  influence  of  Russia  caused  the 
Bulgarian  Government  to  make  special 


exertions. 


Jl 


China  and  the 
Powers 


Probably  the  most  impor- 
tant event  in  the  Far  East 
is  the  official  statement 
from  Japan  that  she  is  fully  satisfied  with 
the  attitude  of  Russia  toward  Manchuria. 
On  April  10th  the  Japanese  Minister 
called  at  the  State  Department  and  in- 
formed Secretary  Hay  that  his  Govern- 
ment accepted  the  declarations  of  Russia, 
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and  that  all  danger  of  rupture  between  to  pour  in  of  the  atrocities  performed  on 
the  two  countries  was  removed.  It  is  the  so-called  punitive  expeditions,  Amer- 
not  entirely  easy  to  understand  the  sit-  icans  have  constantly  greater  cause  to  re- 
uation,  if  Japan  is  to  be  taken  at  her  joice  in  the  attitude  taken  by  our  Govern- 
word,  for  Russia  has  really  not  receded  ment  and  soldiers.  Dr.  Seaman,  who 
from  her  former  position.  It  is  at  least  has  returned  from  China,  brings  a  flatter- 
gratifying  to  know  that  a  war  is  averted  ing  account  of  the  reliance  bestowed  on 
which  might  have  endangered  the  peace  our  troops  by  the  natives,  while  at  the 
of  Europe.  Probably,  however,  a  cer-  same  time  he  criticises  freely  certain  fol- 
tain  class  of  statesmen  in  England  would  lies  of  our  Commissary  Department.  It 
have  welcomed  any  conflict  which  would  is  good,  too,  to  repeat  the  words  which 
have  imperiled  the  growing  power  of  he  quotes  of  Hsi  Chang  Yu,  who  was  be- 
Russia.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Ministers  headed  on  February  26th  at  the  demand 
at  Peking  are  very  slow  to  adjust  the  in-  of  the  allies.  It  is  good  to  remember 
demnities  to  be  demanded  of  China,  that  sincere  and  honorable  patriotism 
From  conflicting  reports  it  is  impossible  was  the  guiding  sentiment  of  many  of 
to  learn  just  what  the  demands  of  the  the  rebellious  leaders.  Just  before  Hsi 
various  countries  are,  altho  the  general  Chang  Yu  was  led  to  the  block  he  was 
opinion  is  that  they  aggregate  something  brought,  arrayed  in  the  magnificent  sable 
like  $300,000,000,  which  is  nearly  double  and  silk  robes  of  his  rank,  before  the 
what  Japan  required  of  China  after  the  members  of  the  board  for  identification, 
war  between  those  two  countries.  He  said  to  them :  "  I  know  there  have 
Whether  China  can  pay  any  such  sum  as  been  mistakes  made  in  China  for  which 
this  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt.  The  I  have  been  in  part  responsible,  but  if  my 
American  demand  is  said  to  be  about  death  will  bring  peace  and  prosperity  to 
$25,000,000 — a  very  modest  claim  in  my  country  I  cheerfully  surrender  my 
comparison  with  most  of  the  others.  Mr.  life !  " 
Rockhill  has  been  instructed  to  urge  that  «** 
the  indemnities  be  calculated  on  a  basis 

of  the  cost  of  the  expedition  to  Peking  Afrjcan  The  English  are  apparently 
and  not  on  a  consideration  of  the  military  Affairs  forcing  operations  very  slowly 
expenses  incurred  since  then.  The  toward  the  northern  parts  of 
proposition  is  rather  naive,  since  Ger-  the  Transvaal.  Pietersburg,  which  is 
many — to  mention  no  other  country — is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  railway,  has 
supposed  to  be  most  extravagant  in  her  been  taken ;  and  Rylstroom,  a  large  town 
demands,  altho  she  furnished  very  few  about  midway  between  Pretoria  and 
troops  to  that  expedition.  It  is  charac-  Pietersburg,  has  been  wiped  out,  all  the 
teristic  of  the  attitude  taken  by  Washing-  inhabitants  being  sent  to  Pretoria.  Now 
ton  throughout  all  the  negotiations,  the  Boers  have  gathered  together  their  sup- 
England's  suggestion  that  an  increase  of  plies  and  ammunition  in  the  mountainous 
area  of  trade  be  asked  for  instead  of  a  region  of  the  Zoutpans  Berg,  from  which 
money  indemnity  seems  on  the  whole  the  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  dislodge 
wisest  and  most  merciful  plan.  Reports  them.  It  is  said  that  no  more  reinforce- 
have  reached  us  of  an  uprising  in  Mon-  ments  are  to  be  sent  to  the  British  army, 
golia,  under  the  leadership  of  General  Sir  Alfred  Milner  proclaims  that  the  mii- 
Tung  Fu  Hsiang,  but  the  exact  nature  itary  tribunals  are  abolished  at  Johannes- 
of  the  rebellion,  and  indeed  its  very  ex-  burg  and  Pretoria,  and  civil  administra- 
istence,  is  still  problematical.  Tung  Fu  tion  introduced.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
Hsiang  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  portant  news  from  Africa  is  the  persist- 
Chinese  Generals,  and  was  very  active  in  ent  rumor  that  General  De  Wet  has  be- 
the  Boxer  movement.  He  is  said  to  have  come  distracted  by  the  hopelessness  of  his 
directed  the  bombardment  of  Tientsin,  cause.  It  is  even  reported  that  he  is  ac- 
What  effect  this  rebellion — supposing  it  tually  insane,  and  goes  about  among  his 
to  be  a  fact — will  have  on  the  foreign  own  troops  in  terror  of  his  life.  As  De 
negotiations  remains  to  be  seen.  There  Wet  has  been  among  the  most  bitter  of 
seems  to  be  a  general  anxiety  to  get  the  England's  opponents,  his  state  may  have 
troops  out  of  China.     As  stories  continue  decided  influence  on  the  settling  of  diflv 
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culties.  In  the  meanwhile  it  is  pleasant 
to  remember  that  war  has  not  the  whole 
of  Africa  to  itself.  The  telegraph  which 
is  to  unite  Cape  Colony  and  Cairo  has 
made  good  progress.  The  line  already 
reaches  from  Cape  Colony  up  to  the 
northern  point  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  in 
German  East  Africa.  From  there  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  Egyptian  wire  only 
1,200  miles  remain. 

The  Two  That  peace  reigns  in  Ameri- 
Samoas  can  Samoa  ls  manifest  from 
the  fact  that  the  very  capable 
administrator  of  the  island  dependency, 
Commander  Tilley,  finds  this  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  Washington  to  give 
account  of  his  stewardship.  It  is  the 
first  time  in  thirty  odd  years  that  any  por- 
tion of  Samoa  has  been  left,  in  fact  could 
be  safely  left,  without  a  responsible  su- 
perior white  official.  In  establishing 
fixed  government  in  the  American  is- 
lands Commander  Tilley  has  wisely  re- 
frained from  meddling  with  ancient  cus- 
toms which  have  been  in  force  among  the 
Samoans  from  their  earliest  history. 
Manua  has  its  own  native  administrator, 
who  carries  out  the  orders  from  the  na- 
val officer.  Tutuila  is  divided,  as  it  has 
ever  been,  into  the  eastern  and  western 
"  falelimas," — a  term  which  may  be 
loosely  defined  as  provinces  or  districts, 
altho  to  the  Samoan  it  conveys  an  idea  of 
authority.  Instead  of  irregular  war 
parties  and  bushwhackers  sneaking 
through  the  jungle,  there  is  now  seen  a 
small  contingent  of  native  troops  proper- 
ly uniformed  and  regularly  drilled,  for 
the  Samoan  readily  assumes  the  outward 
show  of  the  soldier.  A  boarding  school 
for  girls  has  just  been  built  by  the  Sa- 
moans themselves  at  Pago-Pago,  and 
opened  by  the  London  Mission ;  it  has  a 
capacity  of  one  hundred  girls,  and  the 
limit  was  exhausted  before  the  school 
was  opened.  It  is  intended  to  teach  Eng- 
lish and  the  high  school  studies  in  Eng- 
lish, and  from  the  start  the  institution 
promises  to  be  self-supporting.  Civil 
government  was  established  in  every  part 
of  the  American  islands  by  a  formal  re- 
enactment  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  additions  to  this  simple  code  are 
made  as  need  arises.  Indeed,  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-government  has  been  the  key- 
note of  this  interesting  experiment  in  the 


assimilation  of  a  lower  race,  and  Com- 
mander Tilley  exercises  a  mild  supervi- 
sion to  point  out  mistakes  when  made  and 
to  suggest  the  means  for  their  correc- 
tion. German  Samoa,  on  the  contrary, 
is  in  a  ferment.  The  Samoans  are  made 
to  work  by  official  taskmasters,  chiefs  of 
the  highest  rank  are  set  at  degrading 
tasks,  Mataafa  has  retired  to  his  own 
Cave  of  Adullam,  and  every  broken  man 
lies  out  in  the  bush  awaiting  the  hour  to 
rebel.  Letters  received  in  this  country 
from  prominent  natives  speak  of  the 
great  discontent  and  the  fear  of  hopeless 
revolt.  German  rule  is  of  the  masterful 
sort,  and  under  it  there  is  growing  dis- 
content. In  Tutuila  and  the  islands  of 
Manua,  there  is  American  rule,  and  with 
it  such  peace,  happiness  and  prosperity 
as  the  vexed  islands  have  never  known. 
German  colonial  officials  behold  the  boat- 
loads of  Samoans  crossing  the  strait  east- 
ward by  night  to  visit  their  kin  and  their 
friends  in  the  American  island,  and  to 
view  with  their  own  eyes  the  novelty  of 
Samoa  in  concord ;  they  have  essayed  to 
prevent  this  migration  by  a  tax  of  a  shil- 
ling a  head  which  each  must  pay  to  cross 
the  strait,  and  a  shilling  is  much  money 
to  the  Samoan,  but  still  the  exodus  con- 
tinues. 

S 

T  ..  Reports  come  that  Lord  Curzon 
India      .     **  . 

is  expecting  to  raise  a  great  sum 

of  money,  largely  from  native  princes,  in 
order  to  build  a  suitable  memorial  to 
Queen  Victoria  in  Calcutta.  Naturally 
some  opposition  shows  itself  to  such  a 
lavish  expenditure,  when  India  is  in  the 
grip  of  famine  and  plague.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  perennial  one;  there  is  always 
suffering  to  be  alleviated,  yet  such  relief 
is  only  temporary,  whereas  money  spent 
in  buildings  or  establishments,  which  at 
the  time  appear  needlessly  extravagant, 
produces  lasting  benefit.  The  conditions 
of  India  just  at  present,  however,  may 
well  raise  a  protest  against  any  such  pro- 
posal. The  Bombay  Presidency  owing 
to  lack  of  rains  is  again  suffering  from 
famine.  Swarms  of  destructive  insects 
add  to  the  devastation  of  the  drouth. 
Moreover,  the  plague  is  spreading  with 
horrid  rapidity.  Official  returns  make 
the  daily  deaths  from  this  cause  as  high 
as  a  thousand,  and  the  actual  number  is 
probably  still  higher. 


The   Military   Idea  of  Manliness. 

By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby. 

[Mr.  Crosby  is  the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Howard  Crosby  and  one  of  the  foremost  social  reformers  of  this  country. 
He  is  a  great  admirer,  if  not  disciple,  of  Count  Tolstoy  and  of  late  years  has  become  a  vegetarian.  His  best  known 
book  is  "Plain  Talk  in  Psalm  and  Parable." — Editor.] 

GENERAL  FUNSTON'S  exploit  in  upon  this  question,  but  merely  to  remark 
capturing  Aguinaldo  has  met  with  that  the  very  fact  that  a  certain  line  of 
a  good  deal  of  adverse  criticism,  action  invites  discussion  ought  to  be  suffi- 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  briefly  these :  cient  to  condemn  it  in  the  minds  of  those 
Funston  came  into  possession  of  a  letter  who  have  the  highest  standard  of  honor, 
from  Aguinaldo  ordering  4Q0  men  to  be  and  that  when  it  is  necessary  to  cite  prec- 
sent  to  him  as  reinforcements.  He  edents  and  opinions  to  satisfy  our  con- 
forged, — or  caused  to  be  forged, — an  an-  sciences,  the  luster  of  an  act  is  already 
swer  to  this  in  the  name  of  the  insurgent  tarnished. 

general,  Lacuna,  imitating  his  signature  It  is  notable  tha.  the  defenders  of  Gen- 
and  making  use  of  his  seal,  which  he  had  eral  Funston  have  as  a  rule  appealed  to 
found.  In  this  letter  he  informed  Agui-  the  soldier's  code  of  honor  as  being  less 
naldo  that  pursuant  to  his  orders  he,  stringent  than  that  which  applies  to  or- 
Lacuna,  was  sending  him  his  best  com-  dinary  people.  A  prominent  New  York 
pany.  Funston  then  organized  his  ex-  daily  newspaper  goes  so  far  as  to  say  ex- 
pedition, composed  of  78  Macabebes,  of  plicitly  that  actions  disgraceful  in  a  pri- 
whom  20  wore  insurgent  uniforms  and  vate  individual  may  be  glorious  in  a  sol- 
the  rest  were  dressed  as  workmen.  Gen-  dier.  This  line  of  argument  is  of  itself 
eral  Funston,  four  American  officers  and  a  little  startling.  We  have  been  told  for 
four  ex-insurgent  officers  accompanied  so  many  centuries  that  the  soldier  is  the 
the  expedition,  the  Americans  wearing  very  custodian  of  honor  that  it  sounds  al- 
blue  shirts  and  khaki  trousers,  but  no  most  blasphemous  to  assert  that  his  idea 
insignia  of  rank.  They  advanced  into  of  honor  is  lower  than  ours.  Forgery, 
the  insurgent  country,  the  native  officers  deception,  the  violation  of  the  laws  of 
announcing  that  they  had  captured  the  hospitality,  the  use  of  a  man's  bread  and 
Americans  and  were  taking  them  as  pris-  salt  to  his  own  destruction,  the  cultiva- 
oners  to  Aguinaldo.  They  had  to  pass  tion  and  reward  of  the  basest  treachery 
through  a  wild  and  uninhabited  region,  in  our  human  tools  and  the  wanton 
and  after  a  seven  days'  march  were  so  slaughter  of  troops  drawn  up  under  false 
enfeebled  by  hunger  that  they  had  to  representations  of  peaceful  intention,  all 
send  to  Aguinaldo's  camp  for  food,  which  these  things,  we  are  assured,  are  manly 
was  promptly  furnished  to  them,  the  in  the  eyes  of  a  soldier,  and  hereafter  we 
Filipino  general  giving  special  orders  that  are  to  look  in  the  military  man  for  the 
the  American  prisoners  should  be  kindly  qualities  which  distinguish  the  forger, 
treated.  When  they  reached  Aguinaldo's  the  counterfeiter,  the  bunco-steerer  and 
headquarters,  and  while  the  ex-insurgent  the  green-goods  man.  When  we  think 
officers  were  engaging  him  in  conversa-  of  a  Brigadier-General  henceforth  we 
tion,  the  Macabebes  were  ordered  to  open  must  try  to  picture  to  our  minds  a  sort 
fire  on  the  Filipino  bodyguard,  which  of  glorified  Tombs-police-court  detective, 
they  did,  killing  several  of  them.  Agui-  It  is  going  to  be  hard  work  for  some  of 
naldo  meanwhile  was  seized  by  one  of  "s  whose  intellects  are  of  a  hopelessly 
the  ex-insurgent  officers  and  made  a  pris-  civilian  cast ;  but  let  us  make  the  effort,  or 
oner.  General  Funston  took  command  else  we  shall  be  left  far  behind  in  the 
as  soon  as  the  firing  began,  and  assisted  march  of  national  development  along 
personally  in  capturing  Aguinaldo.  The  which  the  President  is  leading  us. 
question  upon  this  statement  of  facts  is  The  Funston  episode  is  only  a  single 
whether  General  Funston's  conduct  event  pointing  out  the  general  nature  of 
throughout  was  manly  and  creditable.  tne.  change  in  the  idea  of  manliness  to 
I  do  not  propose  to  express  an  opinion  which  we  must  readjust  ourselves,  but  it 
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covers  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  field,  miral  who  sank  a  few  water-logged 
As  a  nation  of  mere  tradesmen  and  farm-  Spanish  ships  without  losing  a  man. 
ers  we  have  never  assimilated  the  ideals  "  Take  a  feller  of  your  size?"  No,  in- 
of  honor,  manliness  and  glory  which  dis-  deed.  The  new  military  maxim  is,  "  Take 
tinguish  the  military  peoples.  The  spirit  the  smallest  kid  you  can  find !  " 
of  West  Point  and  Annapolis  has  never  The  new  ideal  of  manliness  involves  a 
penetrated  into  our  blood,  and  the  lessons  high  degree  of  sensitiveness.  This  ex- 
taught  there  have  been  too  much  like  plains  the  jealousies  prevalent  in  the  mili- 
voices  crying  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  not  tary  and  naval  professions.  Did  Ad- 
too  late,  however.  Let  us  give  heed  to  miral  Jones  or  Admiral  Smith  win  the 
them  now.  The  Congressional  Commit-  battle  of  San  Pedro?  Is  the  Corn- 
tee  which  examined  into  the  question  of  mander-in-Chief  on  speaking  terms  with 
hazing  at  the  Military  Academy  disclosed  the  Adjutant-General  ?  Who  is  going  to 
some  customs  among  our  embryo  army  be  promoted . over  whose  head?  Who 
officers  which  the  lay  mind  found  it  diffi-  will  succeed  in  legislating  somebody  else 
cult  to  grasp.  The  West  Point  concep-  out  of  office  or  on  to  the  retired  list?  These 
tion  of  a  fight,  for  instance,  is  to  pick  out  are  the  questions  which  harry  the  mili- 
a  raw,  untutored  "  plebe  "  who  scarcely  tary  mind.  And  in  England  we  see  the 
knows  his  right  hand  from  his  left,  and  same  thing.  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  Sec- 
stand  him  up  against  the  best  boxer  in  the  retary  of  War,  and  Lord  Wolseley,  the 
corps,  and  let  him  take  his  punishment  late  Commander-in-Chief,  attacking  each 
until  he  is  knocked  senseless.  Clearly  other  publicly  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
this  is  a  part  of  the  new  standard  of  man-  while  a  British  officer  writing  to  the  Lon- 
liness  which  we  must  perforce  adopt,  don  Times  (November  20th,  1900),  as- 
The  old  civilian  injunction  to  "  take  a  cribes  the  wretched  performances  of  the 
feller  of  your  size,"  is  the  relic  of  a  by-  British  army  in  South  Africa  to  the 
gone  era,  fit,  perhaps,  for  prize  fighters  "  petty  jealousies  "  of  the  generals.  No 
and  such  low  folk,  but  altogether  un-  other  profession,  except  that  of  the  ac- 
worthy  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  tress,  can  compete  with  the  army  and 
We  see  in  the  great  Powers  of  the  world  navy  in  feline  amenities.  We  used  to 
an  exemplification  of  the  strict  applica-  think  such  behavior  effeminate.  It  is  a 
tion  of  the  new  rule.  Does  any  truly  mistake.  Such  behavior  is  manly, 
military  nation  ever  tackle  a  nation  of  There  is  another  false  conception 
its  size?  Of  course  not.  Little  Greece  which  we  must  get  rid  of  before  we  can 
may  do  such  a  foolish  and  unsoldierly  appreciate  the  new  manliness,  and  that  is 
thing,  but  did  not  the  first  soldier  of  the  the  ancient  belief  in  freedom  and  inde- 
world,  the  German  Emperor,  turn  up  his  pendence  which  prevailed  before  the  re- 
nose  when  he  visited  Athens  some  years  cent  repeal  of  the  Declaration.  Absolute 
ago  because  the  Greeks  had  practically  no  obedience,  readiness  to  obey  orders,  to  do 
standing  army  ?  Nations  of  peasants  like  anything,  these  are  necessary  military 
the  Boers,  savages  like  the  Filipinos,  may  qualities.  Our  admiral  at  Samoa  illus- 
try  conclusions  with  powers  their  equals  trated  this  feature  when,  in  answer  to  the 
or  superiors  in  strength,  but  a  Great  Mili-  question  what  he  thought  of  expansion, 
tary  Power?  Never!  They  pass  their  he  answered  proudly,  "  I  do  not  think.  I 
time  in  searching  the  ends  of  the  earth  obey  orders !  "  The  great  War-Lord  of 
for  little  peoples  to  massacre  and  rob,  and  Germany  emphasizes  the  truth  every  year 
in  making  abject  apologies  to  each  other  when  the  recruits  are  sworn  in  at  Berlin, 
for  every  unintentional  discourtesy.  This  "  Now,  my  children,"  he  is  accustomed  to 
is  a  part  of  the  new  ideal  of  manliness,  say,  "  you  have  sworn  to  obey  my  com- 
which,  with  the  spread  of  a  diet  of  ta-  mands,  and  even  if  I  should  order  you  to 
basco  sauce,  will  undoubtedly  become  na-  fire  upon  your  parents  and  children  you 
tional.  That  the  public  are  already  well  are  bound  to  obey  me.  I  am  responsible 
advanced  in  this  direction  both  in  Eng-  before  God  for  your  acts,  but  you  are 
land  and  America  was  shown  by  the  wild  responsible  only  to  me."  It  is  a  pity  that 
rejoicings  in  the  one  country  over  the  this  interesting  ceremony  is  never  repro- 
capture  of  four  thousand  farmers  by  40,-  duced  at  Washington.  Such  a  speech 
000  picked  troops,  and  in  the  other  by  the  would  well  befit  the  President,  and  it 
delirious   reception   accorded  to  an  ad-  would  do  much  toward  enlightening  the 
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public  as  to  the  true  military  spirit. 
Shakespeare  understood  it,  for  he  tells  us 
that  "  if  a  king  bid  a  man  be  a  villain,  he's 
bound  by  the  indenture  of  his  oath  to  be 
one"  (Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  Act  I, 
Scene  3),  and  in  recognizing  the  prin- 
ciple we  are  simply  following  the  best 
traditions  of  our  race.  Absolute  obe- 
dience to  orders  involves,  of  course,  the 
abdication  of  conscience  and  reason,  but 
what  are  such  trifles  in  exchange  for  the 
consciousness  of  genuine  military  manli- 
ness ?  The  motto,  "  My  Country,  right 
or  wrong,"  is  the  proper  one  for  the  man 
who  does  not  think  but  obeys  orders. 

The  outward  expression  of  the  military 
man  in  brass  bands  and  brass  buttons 
grows  inevitably  out  of  the  conception  at 
which     we    have    been     taking    partial 


glimpses.  A  livery  becomes  the  obe- 
dient ;  the  proud  display  of  all  sorts  of 
finery  is  not  out  of  place  in  the  man  who 
is  sensitive  as  to  his  dignity  and  given  to 
boast  of  his  achievements  over  the  feeble, 
while  a  general  reversion  to  the  primitive 
taste  for  head-feathers  and  gold-lace  is 
to  be  expected  when  a  man's  trade  is  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  the  tomahawk, 
assegai  and  tom-tom.  As  I  close  my 
eyes  and  muse  upon  the  new  manliness, 
it  takes  shape  in  my  mind  in  the  guise  of 
that  human  turkey-cock,  the  drum-major, 
magnificent  with  padded  chest  and  tower- 
ing hat  and  plumes,  whirling  his  glitter- 
ing baton  in  an  inextricable  maze  of 
bass-drums  and  puffing  cheeks,  while 
the  humble  civilian  world  bows  prostrate 
before  him. 

Rhinkbeck,  N.  V. 


Champions    of    Christendom. 


By  Stephen  Bonsai. 


THAT  night  the  Champions  re- 
mained together  at  the  inn,  and 
tho  they  were  parting,  as  they 
knew,  for  all  time,  and  tho,  as  they  fore- 
saw, months  and  years,  and,  perhaps,  a 
lifetime,  would  elapse  before  they  heard 
again  the  accents  of  a  human  voice 
speaking  in  a  familiar  tongue,  they  were 
all  strangely  silent.  The  solemnity  of 
the  step  they  had  taken  possessed  them, 
and  tho  they  sat  together  upon  their  mats 
and  watched  throughout  the  night,  hard- 
ly a  word  was  spoken.  In  the  morning 
early,  still  silently  and  with  emotions 
which  they  could  not  analyze,  they 
started  upon  their  widely  diverging  paths 
in  life,  which,  short  of  a  miracle,  would 
never  come  together  again.  McNab 
stood  by  the  gate,  and  as  they  went  out 
gave  to  his  young  Alcides  each  in  turn 
his  blessing  and  a  God-speed  upon  the 
journey  to  his  appointed  field  of  labor. 

He  looked  long  and  lovingly  after  them 
as  taking  up  their  packs  they  trudged 
down  the  street  of  the  Western  Triumph 
toward  the  crossroads,  where  each  one 
was  to  strike  out  in  a  different  direction — 
north,  west  and  south.  The  promise 
they  gave  filled  him  with  delight.  He 
could  not  know  which  of  his  champions 
would  fall  by  the  wayside,  which,  if  any, 


would  penetrate  that  mental  wall  which 
the  Chinese  in  their  philosophy  have  built 
around  their  hearts  and  souls.  .  .  . 
"  But,  perhaps,  one  of  these  may  suc- 
ceed— perhaps  one  of  them  shall  prove  to 
be  God's  chosen  instrument."  Strangely, 
silently,  by  the  operation  of  some  slow- 
moving  miracle  which  no  one  could  un- 
derstand, he  saw  that  China  was  opening 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Steamers 
were  penetrating  to  the  very  sources  of 
the  great  rivers,  and  steel  rails  were  being 
laid  down  in  the  remotest  valleys.  Never 
again  would  the  hapless  millions  die  of 
famine  in  the  overcrowded  provinces  of 
one  section  of  the  teeming  empire  while 
rice  was  so  cheap  as  to  have  no  value  in 
the  other  provinces.  Now  that  these  bet- 
ter days  were  dawning  perhaps  also  the 
time  had  come  when  the  children  of  dark- 
ness would  accept  that  meat  and  drink 
which  leads  to  immortal  life.  As  he  looked 
after  them — his  champions — the  anticipa- 
tion of  their  triumph  possessed  his  soul. 
'  They  will  stand  by  their  colors,"  he 
thought  proudly.  "  They  will  not  fail  the 
Master.  And  some  day,  if  not  to-morrow 
then  the  day  after,  our  Paul  will  come — 
the  good  fighter  with  the  convincing 
word." 

The  scream  of  a  steam  whistle  echoing 
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down  the  river  cut  short  his  reflections, 
and  packing  his  bag  he  hurried  out  of 
the  gate  to  catch  the  approaching  steamer 
for  Shanghai,  where  he  was  expecting 
the  arrival  of  another  batch  of  young  cru- 
saders whom  he  had  recruited  at  the  uni- 
versities and  at  the  schools  during  his  last 
visit  home. 

It  was  not  accident  or  a  mere  geograph- 
ical caprice  which  had  determined  Dr. 
McNab  to  place  the  name  of  Chin  Kiang 
city  on  the  slip  which  Gordon  nad  drawn. 
Neither  was  the  selection  entirely  due  to 
the  fact  that  Chin  Kiang  is  the  metropol- 
itan city  of  South  China  and  the  natural 
distributing  point  from  which  the  south- 
ern provinces  can  best  be  reached.  The 
choice  was  to  some  extent  a  sentimental 
one.  In  an  odd  volume  of  the  history  of 
the  Propaganda,  with  which  he  had 
whiled  away  the  monotony  of  one  of  his 
interminable  cart  journeys  across  China, 
the  chief  of  the  mission  had  chanced  upon 
a  meager  account,  a  mere  outline  sketch,, 
of  the  wonderful  crusade  which  the 
Christians  of  Constantinople  made  into 
China  in  the  century  before  the  False 
Prophet  arose  in  Mecca.  There  have 
never  lived  and  labored  in  obedience  to 
the  Whitsunday  command  more  rugged 
or  more  fearless  bearers  of  the  Word  than 
were  these  Nestorian  Christians.  Their 
crusade  prospered  mightily.  Many  thou- 
sand converts  were  made  and  hundreds 
of  churches  erected  to  the  true  God,  un- 
til at  last,  filled  with  alarm  at  the  inroads 
into  their  following  that  the  men  from 
the  West  were  making,  the  Confucianists, 
the  Taoists  and  the  Buddhists,  adjusting 
their  differences,  made  common  cause 
against  the  new  sect  that  was  sweeping 
away  the  teachings  of  the  Analects,  and 
in  a  few  years  marked  by  the  most  brutal 
persecution  and  indiscriminate  slaughter 
the  Christian  converts  were  exterminated 
and  their  places  of  worship  destroyed. 

"  But  there  still  remains  a  memorial  of 
the  great  crusade  which  failed,"  Dr.  Mc- 
Nab told  Gordon.  "  In  a  volume  written 
by  a  Spanish  priest  who  toward  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  journeyed  into 
Southern  China  from  Burmah,  I  have 
read  a  description  of  the  monument  to 
their  earlier  triumphs  which  the  crusad- 
ers erected  in  the  first  flush  of  their  vic- 
tory, and  which  doubtless  still  stands,  as 
it  did  two  centuries  ago,  on  the  banks  of 
the  great  Red  River.    Now  I  do  not  be- 


lieve," McNab  had  said  as  he  bade  his  fol- 
lower for  the  last  time  God-speed,  "  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  word  of  God  which 
was  once  spoken  so  eloquently  before  the 
millions  of  that  province  has  been  for- 
gotten altogether.  I  believe  that  you  will 
find  there  better  memorials  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  memory  of  his  servants  who 
were  faithful  unto  death  than  the  solitary 
column  of  stone  which  the  Spanish  priest 
found  still  standing.  I  believe  that  in 
the  lanes  and  byways,  far  from  the  Man- 
darin roads  over  which  the  persecutors 
and  inquisitors  from  Peking  have  trav- 
eled, you  will  find  that  the  Word  has  not 
died  away  altogether.  There  I  believe 
you  will  find  awaiting  your  coming,  as 
they  knew  you  would  come  some  day,  the 
scattered  remnants  of  the  faithful." 

With  these  encouraging  words  ringing 
in  his  ears,  Gordon  began  his  journey 
across  the  most  retrograde  and  Christian  - 
hating  provinces  of  China.  For  thou- 
sands of  miles,  sometimes  on  foot,  some- 
times in  boats  upon  the  shallow  canals, 
he  traveled  on  toward  his  far  distant  post. 
His  Chinese  garb  generally  passed  mus- 
ter before  the  wayfarers  he  met  upon  the 
road,  but  the  moment  he  entered  a  village 
seeking  shelter  and  food  his  accent  be- 
trayed him  and  he  was  always  treated 
with  the  greatest  unfriendliness.  Not  in- 
frequently he  was  attacked  and  stoned, 
and  it  was  often  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  he  made  good  his  escape  into 
the  wilderness  again. 

At  last,  with  many  weeks  of  travel  and 
of  dangers  withstood  behind  him,  he 
reached  the  banks  of  the  great  Red  River, 
and  for  days  followed  its  winding 
course  toward  the  south,  cheered  by 
the  thought  that  he  was  nearing 
the  end  of  his  journey.  One  even- 
ing as,  toward  sunset,  he  came  over 
the  crest  of  a  hill  he  had  been  labori- 
ously climbing  for  hours  there  suddenly- 
opened  out  before  him  the  great  city 
which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his  ministry, 
and  there  upon  a  little  hill  to  the  left  stood 
the  broken  column  which  told  the  story 
of  the  crusade  that  had  failed.  At  his 
feet  unrolled  as  in  a  panorama  lay  the 
heathen  city  where  millions  were  living 
and  dying  in  filth  and  ignorance  under 
the  sentence  of  eternal  damnation.  It 
seemed  to  him,  as  he  looked  down  upon 
the  myriads  of  people  swarming  to  and 
fro  upon    their    various    errands,  more 
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like  a  colossal  ant  hill  or  hive  of  bees  than  ert  Gordon  walked  slowly  up  and 
the  dwelling  place  of  human  beings.  In  down  on  the  wall  of  the  mission  com- 
the  tenements  into  which  they  were  pound  oppressed  by  the  thought  that  now 
crowded  in  their  hundreds  each  dweller  for  six  months  no  word  from  the  living 
could  only  command  the  space  which  his  world  outside  could  come  to  him  where 
body  occupied,  and  down  by  the  banks  he  was  mired  in  the  mud  of  the  Red 
of  the  river,  clinging  to  the  land  upon  River  country.  The  prospect  was  not 
which  they  had  no  place,  were  the  in-  even  brightened  by  the  hope  that  his  self- 
numerable  floating  houses  and  boats  of  sacrifice  would  lead  to  any  ultimate  good, 
the  river  population  who  labor  and  die  They  were  a  stiff-necked  generation, 
upon  the  water,  saving  and  pinching  and  truly,  these  three  million  of  yellow  peo- 
cherishing  the  hope  that  some  day,  if  only  pie  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  great  river 
in  their  graves,  they  may  secure  a  foot-  city,  and  Gordon  was  too  honest  and  too 
hold  upon  the  crowded  earth.  About  manly  not  to  admit  that  for  the  purpose 
upon  every  side  ran  countless  files  of  with  which  he  had  been  sent  forth  to  cry 
grave  mounds,  which  bound  the  city  out  like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness,  this 
round  as  with  a  girdle  of  death,  and  a  outpost  of  the  Inland  Mission  was  a  fail- 
great  moan  as  of  millions  in  sorrow  and  ure. 

in  pain  came  up  to  him  where  he  stood  Even    Hswang,    his    paid    reader,   in 

upon    the    hillside.      Here,    indeed,    he  whose  sincerity  he  had  loved  to  believe, 

thought,  were  those  borne  down  by  sin  had  deserted  him  at  last.     He  had  pub- 

and  suffering  whom  he  had  vowed  to  licly  apostatized ;  burnt  the  Gospel  in  the 

seek  out  and,  if  it  were  God's  will,  to  Confucian  place  of  burning ;  spat  upon 

save.  the  Cross ;  and  after  undergoing  other 

He  was  aroused  from  his  revery  by  processes  of  purification  had  been  re- 
the  growing  darkness,  and  realizing  that  ceived  back  into  the  yellow  fold.  After 
it  was  too  late  to  enter  the  city  that  night,  three  years  only  Pao,  a  little  half-caste 
as  the  gates  were  already  closed,  and  he  slave  girl,  was  left  to  Gordon.  He  had 
could  not  well  afford  the  cumshaw  with-  bought  her  body  and  soul  from  the  mis- 
out  which  the  gate-keeper  would  in  all  tress  of  a  passing  flower-boat,  and  she 
probability  not  open  to  him  after  sunset,  was  all  his  hope  and  his  comfort ;  the  one 
he  determined  to  pass  the  night  in  lonely  firebrand  that  he  might  yet  save  from  the 
vigil  by  the  side  of  the  broken  column  burning.  An  outcast  from  Europe,  a 
which  told  the  story  of  those  who  had  derelict  of  the  Eastern  seas,  her  father 
failed  in  the  field  he  was  now  entering  had  long  since  drifted  away  from  the 
upon.  Long  after  the  light  of  day  had  Red  River  country,  but  in  the  Eurasian 
vanished  altogether  he  sat  at  the  foot  of  child  he  left  behind  there  sprouted  and 
the  tablet,  straining  his  eyes  to  decipher  grew  what  the  tares  of  life  had  choked 
the  lettering  of  the  inscription  which  time  in  his  own  poor  suffering  soul.  She  did 
had  dulled  and  worn  smooth  but  not  not  love  the  crooked  Chinese.  "  Teacn 
wholly  obliterated.  With  loving  care  he  me  the  words  my  father  spoke/'  she  said 
spelled  out  the  long  forgotten  names  of  again  and  again  to  Gordon  with  sweet 
those  who  had  fallen  in  the  good  fight  insistence.  "  Or  else  the  prayers  I  offer 
which  has  now  well  nigh  passed  from  the  up  before  my  ancestral  tablets  will  not 
memory  of  men  altogether.  The  gray  be  acceptable  to  the  sleeping  shades." 
dawn  surprised  him  still  kneeling  at  his  And  Gordon  taught  her,  and  was  glad. 
vigil  of  arms.  As  the  warm  sun  of  the  The  daily  rice  was  eaten,  and  Pao 
tropical  morning  burned  away  the  mists  stood  pensively  in  the  compound  below, 
from  the  river,  with  an  expression  of  de-  book  in  hand,  awaiting  her  lesson, 
termination  on  his  face  which  had  not  The  days  sped  on  more  quickly  now. 
been  there  before,  he  walked  resolutely  The  rains  began  to  fall  and  the  great 
down  the  hillside  into  the  great  heathen  river  to  rise  and  flood  its  banks.  Soon  the 
city  where  he  was  to  live  and  die.  Red  River  country  would  be  cut  off  ab- 
*             *             *             ^             *  solutely    from    all    communication    with 

the  outside  world,  but  the  prospect  no 

The  rains    had    begun    to    fall.     Al-  longer  daunted  Gordon  as  it  had  the  sea- 
ready     the     river     was     rising.       Rob-  son  before.     One  morning  as  the  rain 
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fell  he  walked  upon  the  compound  wall 
looking  down  with  but  little  interest 
upon  those  who  passed  that  way  along 
the  street  of  Pearly  Sand.  Suddenly  his 
attention  was  arrested.  A  man  of  those 
coming  toward  him  stood  out  among  the 
other  wayfarers  as  a  bright  particular 
star  in  the  blank  heavens.  He  was  yel- 
low with  exposure,  and  wore  the  Chinese 
dress,  but  even  before  he  saw  the  flash 
that  came  from  the  bright  human  eyes  of 
the  stranger  as  they  fell  upon  the  little 
cross  which  surmounted  his  chapel  Gor- 
don knew  that  he  was  not  of  the  yellow 
race.  He  sprang  down  from  the  wall 
and  opened  wide  his  gate.  The  stranger 
staggered,  and  would  have  fallen  but  for 
the  outstretched  arms  with  which  Gor- 
don dragged  him  over  the  threshold. 
There  was  a  look  of  such  anxiety,  such  a 
hunted  expression  upon  his  face  that  Gor- 
don, concluding  that  he  was  pursued,  left 
him  resting  upon  a  bench  and  hastened 
to  close  and  bar  the  gates. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  my  brother,  to 
the  stranger  who  has  entered  unbidden." 
the  man  said,  "  but  there  is  no  need  of 
your  precautions,  for  the  enemy  that  pur- 
sues me  laughs  at  locks  and  leaps  over 
the  highest  walls.  Do  you  not  know? 
.  .  .  but  you  must  have  heard  .  .  . 
the  whole  country  is  alarmed  .  .  .  the 
people  are  flying  in  every  direction.  .  .  . 
The  Black  Death  of  Yunnan  is  sweeping 
up  the  Red  River  with  a  violence  never 
known  before.  It  is  said  that  even  the 
waters  of  the  river  are  poisoned  by  the 
pest.  The  people  are  insane  with  fear. 
Not  a  door  was  opened  to  my  knock,  and 
all  fled  as  I  approached  their  villages. 
.  .  .  I  am  an  Apostolic  missionary 
from  France,"  he  added,  in  a  weak  and 
broken  voice.  "  I  heard  of  your  mission 
from  some  boatmen  with  whom  I  trav- 
eled, and,  when  this  sickness  came  over 
me,  I  thought  you  would  not  take  it 
amiss  if  I  sought  refuge  with  you,  my 
brother  in  Christ." 

Gordon  stooped  and  kissed  the  cruci- 
fix which  hung  from  the  French  pil- 
grim's neck. 

"  Cordons  of  soldiers  are  being  drawn 
to  prevent  any  refugees  from  the  south 
entering  the  province,"  the  priest  con- 
tinued, "  and  I  only  succeeded  in  slipping 
by  with  but  a  few  minutes  to  spare.  In 
another  day,  another  hour,  I  should  have 


come  too  late."  Then,  with  a  look  of 
extreme  weariness,  "  Strange  and  terrible 
is  it  not,  my  brother,  that  the  purpose  of 
our  presence  here  is  so  misconstrued? 
Strange  to  think  that  all  the  unselfish 
lives  of  men  of  our  creed  that  have  been 
spent  in  the  midst  of  these  people,  that  all 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  that  has  been 
spilt  in  China  should  go  for  naught,  .  .  . 
and  yet  as  I  passed  through  the  deserted 
villages  the  people  who  were  hiding  in 
the  jungle,  would  cry  out:  "The  Black 
Death  has  come  among  us  because  men 
from  the  outside  are  permitted  to  walk  at 
liberty  through  our  country  and  dese- 
crate the  graves  of  our  ancestors." 

Like  almost  all  the  standard  bearers  of 
the  Cross  that  come  from  France,  once 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church, 
Father  Aloyse  was  a  Breton,  and  a  stu- 
dent of  the  great  school  at  Brehac.  When 
he  first  came  out  to  China  he  had  been  or- 
dered to>  the  Red  River  country  to  hu- 
manize, and,  if  he  could,  Christianize, 
the  Black  Flags  and  other  piratical  gen- 
try who  infest  the  waters  and  banks  of 
the  great  unknown  river.  For  twenty 
years  not  a  word  from  the  world  he  left 
behind  him  had  penetrated  to  his  pioneer 
station  until,  only  a  few  months  before, 
by  dark  and  mysterious  ways,  a  miracle 
of  communication  which  he  never  quite 
unraveled,  there  had  reached  him  a  la- 
conic order  from  the  Vicar  General  at 
Peking  dated  two  years  before,  directing 
him  to  proceed  to  the  capital,  and  to  make 
the  journey  by  land  through  Southern 
China  as  far  north  as  the  banks  of  the 
Yangtse  that  he  might  be  the  better  able 
to  report  to  the  authorities  of  the  Propa- 
ganda upon  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  southern  provinces.  For  the  last 
thirty  days  of  his  journey  he  had  been 
everywhere  refused  shelter,  and  the  peo- 
ple had  driven  him  with  blows  from  the 
villages  which,  spurred  on  by  hunger,  he 
had  dared  to  enter.  By  night  he  had 
slept  concealed  in  the  rushes  amid  the 
pestilential  vapors  and  miasmas  which 
rise  from  the  swampy  banks  of  the  great 
tropical  river,  and  for  days  he  had  lived 
upon  such  berries  and  fruits  as  the  coun- 
try afforded,  but  the  rest  of  a  day  or  two 
would,  he  thought,  be  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  regain  his  strength. 

To  Gordon  the  coming  of  this  con- 
tented  and   unwavering   soldier  of  the 
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Cross  was  not  only  a  solace,  but  a  rein- 
forcement in  which  he  saw  the  hand  of 
God.  "  Did  your  people  listen  to  you?  " 
he  asked  him  once.  "  Did  you  make  a 
single  convert  ?  " 

"  After  many  years,"  said  Father 
Aloyse.  "  My  first  endeavor  was  to 
learn  all  their  thought  and  impress  upon 
them  the  fact  that  I  came  among  them  as 
a  friend.  At  last  I  gained  some  influence 
over  their  wild  lives — but  I  made  no  con- 
verts." 

"  And  so  those  twenty  years  of  your 
life  are  lost  utterly  to  you  and  were  of  no 
value  to  them  ?  "  Gordon  was  aghast  at 
the  sacrifice  so  much  greater  than  his 
own. 

"  No,  not  lost ;  not  lost,  I  think/'  re- 
turned the  priest,  with  perfect  equanim- 
ity, "  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  since 
I  went  among  them  they  have  grown  to 
be  more  human,  tho  that  may  only  be  be- 
cause I  have  learned  to  know  them  bet- 
ter, but  in  any  case  the  sacrifice  has  not 
been  a  useless  one.  I  at  least  am  better 
and  stronger  and  happier  for  having  done 
my  duty." 

Gordon  turned  away  to  conceal  the 
flash  of  envy  in  his  eyes. 

During  the  following  days  it  seemed 
hardly  worth  while  to  leave  the  mission. 
Of  the  three  or  four  million  people 
who  lived  about  him  there  was  not  one 
with  whom  Gordon  could  claim  to  be 
on  speaking  terms.  But  even  from  the 
mission  wall  there  were  not  wanting  signs 
of  the  panic  that  possessed  the  city. 
Rockets  were  continually  sent  up  on 
every  side,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the 
hoarse  cries  of  the  excited  people  as  they 
ran  from  yamun  to  yamun  asking  their 
officials  for  help  and  counsel.  On  the 
first  morning  that  he  was  strong  enough 
to  walk  Gordon  discovered  Father  Aloyse 
standing  by  the  gate  of  the  compound, 
evidently  preparing  to  sally  out.  In  an- 
swer to  his  inquiring  glance,  the  French 
priest  said : 

'  Let  us  go  to  the  Viceroy  and  en- 
deavor to  talk  some  sense  into  his  head. 
He  can't,  of  course,  stamp  the  plague  out 
of  such  a  filthy  city  as  this,  but  there  is  no 
telling  what  might  not  be  done  to  check 
it  if  he  can  only  be  induced  to  act  in  a  ra- 
tional way." 

1  But,  of  course,  that  will  be  impossi- 
ble," interjected  Gordon,  speaking  in  the 
light  of  his  own  experiences. 


"  Still  we  must  go  to  him,  we  must  do 
our  duty  even  if  he  fails  in  his,"  replied 
Father  Aloyse.  And  so  arm  in  arm  they 
walked  down  the  narrow  street  to  the 
broad  thoroughfare  which  led  to  the  Gov- 
ernment building. 

The  streets  were  crowded,  and  as  they 
walked  on  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple became  more  and  more  pronounced. 
A  few  stones  were  thrown  after  them. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  yamun  of  the 
Viceroy  they  were  challenged  by  the 
gatekeepers,  and  it  was  only  after  long 
harangues  that  they  were  permitted  to 
penetrate  further  toward  the  inner  court- 
yard. At  the  fourth  gate  they  were 
rudely  stopped  by  the  keeper,  who  would 
not  be  overpersuaded,  and,  after  a  half- 
hour's  loud  conversation,  in  which 
Father  Aloyse  brought  consternation 
akin  to  terror  into  the  old  barbarian's 
soul  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Red  River 
language,  a  compromise  was  arranged, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  not 
further  persist  in  penetrating  into  the 
sacred  precincts,  while  as  a  recognition 
of  their  forbearance,  the  gatekeeper 
promised  to  announce  to  the  Viceroy 
that  there  were  two  intruders  from  the 
outside  who  craved  the  honor  of  an  au- 
dience. With  this  understanding  Gor- 
don and  Aloyse  agreed  to  wait  in  the 
courtyard,  and  here,  in  fact,  they  waited 
for  several  hours,  but  to  every  inquiry  as 
to  whether  an  answer  had  come  to  their 
message  the  gatekeeper  would  only  shake 
his  head  in  sullen  silence.  They  stood  out 
in  the  sun  in  growing  impatience  until 
the  hours  of  audience  were  long  over, 
and  still  there  came  no  summons.  At 
the  strange  sight  of  the  foreign  devils 
who  had  presented  themselves  at  the 
yamun  a  crowd  began  to  gather,  and 
when  finally  the  gatekeeper  turned  the 
keys  of  the  door  and  suggested  with  an 
ironical  smile  that  they  had  better  return 
in  the  morning,  the  mob  came  on  and 
swept  down  the  wide  thoroughfare,  fol- 
lowing them  with  oaths  and  menaces  un- 
til they  reached  the  gates  of  the  mission. 

The  next  few  days  were  uneventful 
for  the  refugees  in  the  mission  compound, 
but  the  fear  of  death  entered  the  hearts 
of  the  people  outside.  The  streets  were 
gradually  deserted  and  empty,  except  for 
the  carrion  birds  and  the  malefactors  who 
came  out  to  rob  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
but  not  even  fear  of  the  plague  could 
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keep  the  Chinese  from  being  talkative,  fallen  where  they  stood  at  the  palace  gates 

The  few  who  ventured  abroad  shouted  and  the  clutch  of  the  Black  Death  was 

to  those  who  sat  upon  the  resounding  upon  their  throats.     Now  he  has  taken 

walls  with  their  great  voices  the  news  refuge  in  the  innermost  and  most  secret 

and  rumors  they  had  gathered  in  the  city,  chambers  of  the  palace,  and  his  soldiers 

and    in    this    way  Gordon    and  Aloyse  are  ordered  to  shoot  down  all  who  may 

learned  that  hundreds  were  dying  every  dare  to  approach." 

day,  and  that  evidently  all  control  of  the  The  next  day  the  city  was  quiet,  and 

city  had  passed  out  of  the  feeble  grasp  even  Father  Aloyse  had  nothing  to  say 

of  the  officials.     One  evening,  however,  when  Hswang  asked  permission  to  visit 

they   were   startled   by   loud   volleys   of  his  family  and  friends  for  the  purpose  of 

musketry  from  the  direction  of  the  Pur-  informing  them  of  his  determination  to 

pie  Palace  of  the  Viceroy.     They  were  stand  by  Christianity,  and  also  to  secure 

discussing  the  probable  causes  of  the  fir-  a  needed  change  of  clothing.     An  hour 

ing  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  after  his  departure  there  came  a  hurried 

"  Do  not  open,"  said  the  French  mis-  knock  at  the  mission  gate.  Peering 
sionary.  "  It  is  in  such  a  way  as  this  that  through  the  lookout  Gordon  saw  a 
they  will  attack  us  if  their  threats  are  any-  breathless  coolie  standing  outside,  drip- 
thing  but  words."  But  Gordon  an-  ping  with  perspiration  and  carrying  a 
swered  :  note  in  his  hand.     "  I  bring  a  message  of 

"  I    know    the    knock.     It    must    be  the  greatest  importance  from  the  Chris- 

Hswang,  my  reader.       He  deserted  me  tian  Hswang,"  he  sang  out  the  moment 

some  months  ago,  about  the  time  when  he  caught  sight  of  Gordon.     Gordon  took 

the  new  Viceroy  came,  and  there  was  a  the  message  through  the  loophole  and 

rumor  that  the  Christians  were  to  be  put  looked  it  through.  "  It  is  from  Hswang," 

to  death."  he  said.    "  He  writes  to  say  that  he  has 

He  opened  the  door,  and  his  surmise  discovered    a    Christian    dying    of    the 

proved  to  be  correct.     It  was  Hswang  plague  down  by  the  docks.     The  dying 

who  stood    before    them.     The    former  man  implores  us  to  come  to  him  as  soon 

reader  to  the  mission  was  voluble  in  ex-  as  possible,  as  he  wishes  to  die  in  the 

planation  of  his  sudden  disappearance,  presence  of  fellow  believers  to  whom  he 

Assuming  a  dramatic  attitude  he  pro-  has  information  of  the  greatest  impor- 

tested  that  at  great  risk  to  his  life  he  had  tance    touching    their    safety    to    com- 

come  to  warn  them  that  bad  men  were  in-  municate." 

citing  the  people ;  that  they  should  at  any  Once  again  the  suspicions  with  which 

moment  expect  an  attack  upon  the  mis-  Hswang' s  conduct  had  inspired  him  were 

sion.     "  I  could  not  live  as  a  Christian,"  visible  upon  the  Breton's  dark  face, 

he  asserted,  "  because  I  was  too  weak —  "  Why,  you  don't  suspect  for  a  moment 

but  I  have  come  to  die  under  the  protec-  that  Hswang     .     .     .  ?  " 

tion  of  the  Cross."  "  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  do,"  answered 

"  He  may  be  a  spy,"  admitted  Gordon,  Father  Aloyse,  with  a  quiet  smile, 

in  answer  to  Father  Aloyse's  whispered  But  Gordon  had  already  called  Pao, 

protest ;  "  but  at  the  same  time  we  may  and  was  showing  her  how  to  bolt  the  gate 

secure  more  information  from  him  than  behind    him,    and,    as    he    stepped    out, 

he  can  take  away."       So  Hswang  was  Father  Aloyse  joined  him. 

made  welcome.     Drawing  up  his  mat  be-  "  I  cannot  let  you  go  alone,"  he  said, 

fore  the  bench  where  they  sat  he  told  Gordon  pressed  his  hand,  and,  calling 

them,  his  eyes  ablaze  with  excitement,  of  to  Pao,  who  stood  smiling  in  the  gateway, 

the  strange  things  that  were  happening  that  he  would  be  back  in  an  hour,  and  to 

around  them,  particularly  in  the  purple  prepare  supper  for  three,  as  he  might 

forbidden  city,  the  palace  of  the  Viceroy,  bring  back  another  guest  with  him,  he  led 

"  He  went  to  the  temple  of  Heaven,"  the  way  in  the  direction  of  the  docks, 

said  Hswang,  "  and  there  upon  the  high-  The  messenger  who  had   waited   for 

est  terrace  of  the  great  altar  of  Earth  them   went   on  ahead   at   a   rapid   pace 

prostrated  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  gods  through  the  network  of  lanes  and  per- 

and  of  man,  but  when  he  returned  from  plexing  turnings  which  lay  between  the 

the  sacrifice  he  found  that  the  guards  had  mission  and  the  river.     When  at  last  they 
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came  out  upon  the  dock,  pointing  to  a  vanish  so  quickly  from  Father  Aloyse's 

large  sea-going  junk  lying  close  in  shore,  face.     He  leant  forward  with  his  head 

he  said :  close  to  the  gate  as  tho  striving  to  hear 

"  Hswang  awaits  you  with  the  dying  the  first  sound  of  her  footsteps,  as  Pao 

Christian  out  there."  would  come  to  answer  the  summons  to 

Jumping  into  a  sampan  Gordon  and  open  which  Gordon  now  repeated  sev- 

Father   Aloyse    pulled    out    toward    the  eral    times.     Still    the    gates    remained 

junk.     The  messenger,  as  tho  regarding  closed.     A  prey  to  renewed  anxiety,  Go r- 

his  mission  as  over,  remained  behind  on  don,  mounting  upon  the  Breton's  broad 

the  dock  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight  among  shoulders,    sprang   over   the    wall,    and, 

the  swarming  crowds  of  sailors  and  boat-  dropping  down  upon  the  inside,  unlocked 

men.     When  they  came  up  with  the  junk  and  opened  the  door.     In  a  few  minutes 

Father  Aloyse,  on  account  of  his  knowl-  they  had  ransacked  every  nook  and  cor- 

edge  of  the  language  and  manners  of  the  ner   of   the    rambling   mission    building 

river  folk,  assumed  the  duties  of  spokes-  without  discovering  a  trace  of  the  missing 

man  and  hailed  her.       For  a  long  time  child. 

there  was  no  answer  forthcoming,  and  '  They  have  evidently  kidnapped  her," 

Gordon  was  looking  about  for  some  way  thought   Father  Aloyse.      At   the   same 

in  which  he  might  board  the  vessel  when  time,   wishing   to    reassure    Gordon,   he 

he  caught  sight  of  two  villainous  looking  said : 

pirates  who  were  staring  down  upon  him  '  The    child    has    gone    to    visit    her 

from   its    high    deck  with    undisguised  friends.     She   was   lonely,  and   she  has 

amazement.  gone  to  take  a  walk,"  and,  altho  Gordon 

"  Is  the  convert  Hswang  with  a  sick  knew  that  the  poor  little  Eurasian  out- 
Christian  on  board  this  junk?"  inquired  cast  had  rto  friends  in  the  city,  he  clung 
Father  Aloyse.  to  the  thought  and  found  comfort  in  it, 

Taking  the  long  pipe  from  his  mouth,  but  midnight  came  with  still  no  news  or 

one  of  the  scowling  pirates  answered :  trace  of  Pao. 

"  No.     Christians  who  come  on  board  On  the  following  morning  Gordon  and 

this  black  flag  craft  will  be  quartered,  Father  Aloyse  sat  together  in  the  mis- 

and,   as   for   Chinese   converts,   we   will  sion  yard.  The  noise  of  the  city  fell  upon 

lingchi  (slice)  them."  their  ears,  softened  by  the  distance  as  the 

Father  Aloyse  pushed  the  sampan  off  hum  of  bees.     For  the  hundredth  time 

from  the  junk,  and,  paying  no  heed  to  the  they   discussed    plans    for   securing   the 

derisive  shouts  of  the  pirates,  began  to  stolen  child,  and  for  the  hundredth  time 

row  vigorously  toward  the  shore.  tried  to  guess  at  what  was  transpiring 

"  God  grant  we  arrive  in  time,"  said  outside  their  walls  in  the  plague-stricken 
Gordon,  as  he  sprang  on  land  and  started  city.  And  then  gradually,  with  the  in- 
to run  through  the  slums  toward  the  mis-  creasing  force  and  swiftness  of  a  falling 
sion.  avalanche,  the  hum  of  the  human  bees 

Father   Aloyse  nodded   assent  to   his  grew  into  a  sullen  roar  that  came  nearer 
prayers,   and    to   his    suspicions   as   tho  and  nearer.     The  earth  seemed  to  shake 
breath   were  too   precious   to  waste  on  under  the  press  of  many  footsteps, 
words,  and    together    they    pressed    on  "  You  must  leave,"  said  Gordon,  grasp- 
through  the  narrow  streets.  ing  the  priest's  arm  with  sudden  energy. 

At  last  they  emerged  from  the  laby-  '  They  are  coming  to  burn  my  chapel,  as 

rinth  of  lanes,  and  the  mission  rose  be-  they  have  so  often  threatened.  You  must 

fore  them,  apparently  intact,  and  with  the  go  while  there  is  yet  time  for  you  to  es- 

gate  still  closed.     Gordon  drew  a  long  cape." 

breath  of  relief.     Wiping  the  perspira-  "  We    must    close    the    gates,"    said 

tion  from  his  brow,  he  exclaimed :  Father  Aloyse,  "  not  merely  as  a  matter 

"  Now  that  it's  all  over  I  confess  that  I  of  legal  form,  but  also  because  while  the 

expected  to  find  the  place  on  fire  and  Pao  rioters  are  breaking  them  in  the  officials 

stolen  at  the  least.     But  what  do  you  sup-  may  arrive  and  wiser  counsel  prevail." 

pose   that  fellow   Hswang    could    have  They  barred  and  bolted  the  gates,  and 

meant  with  his  message?     He  has  given  awaited  the  rush  of  the  advancing  mob. 

us  a  good  scare  at  all  events."  Soon  from  the  wild  cries  that  assailed 

The  expression  of  deep  anxiety  did  not  them  on  every  side  they  knew  that  the 
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compound  was  surrounded.     The  air  was  of  this  accusation  was  lost  in  howls  of 

filled   with   hoarse   shouts  and   menaces,  "  Kill !     Kill  !     Down   with    the    intru- 

some  incoherent,  and  some  again  which  ders !  " 

they  could  distingish  in  spite  of  the  gen-  "  Well,  if  it  is  on  that  account  that  they 

eral  uproar.  come  to  destroy  my  work  I  can  plead  not 

"  You  killed  our  Emperor  and  burned  guilty,"  said  Gordon, 

the  Summer    Palace !  "    cried    out    one  '  "  Ah,  yes ;  but  the  opium     ...     the 

stentorian  voice.  traffic  in  men's  souls.     It  is  the  curse  of 

"  Well,    that's    an    exaggeration,    but  that  crime  which  follows  us,  and  what 

quite  natural  under  the  circumstances,"  can  we  say  to  that  accusation  ?  " 

commented  Father  Aloyse.  Gordon  flushed  deeply,  and,  after  a  mo- 

4  You  bring  the  poison  of  the  poppy  ment  said,  with  an  effort :  "  We  can  only 

here  to  debauch  our  minds  and  bodies,  admit  that  it  is  true." 

.     .     .     Yet  you  say  you  come  to  teach  The  noise  and  tumult  outside  continued 

us  ^virtue  and  morality.     .     .     ."  to  increase  in  volume.     The  pounding  of 

"  I  wouM  not  like  to  have  to  answer  many  fists  upon  the  wooden  gate  and 

that  charge,"  said  Gordon,  sadly,  while  walls  redoubled  in  violence.     Suddenly, 

for  all   answer    Father   Aloyse   crossed  as  tho  the  supporting  posts  had  been  pre- 

himself.  viously  loosened,  the  gate  and  the  whole 

'  You  murder  our  children,"  shrieked  front    wall    gave    way,    and    with    wild 

another  voice,  "  and  you  boil  their  eyes  shouts  of  triumph  the  mob  swarmed  in. 

tO  prolong  yOUr  lives       .       .       ."       The  end  Peking.  China. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 


The  Anglican  Church  in  England  and  America. 

By  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

[The  Duke  of   Newcastle,  now  visiting   this  country,  altho  hitherto  reluctant  to  speak  for  publication,  has  con 
sented  to  make  a  brief  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  of   the  Church  of   England  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  —Editor.] 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  the  members  No  serious  political  differences  now  ex- 

of  the  Church  in  Great  Britain  and  ist  to  cause  bad  blood ;  and  the  two  peo- 

in    the    United    States    can    be  pies     stand     more     closely   together   in 

brought  together  into  a  relationship  clos-  thought    than    perhaps    they    have  ever 

er  than  that  which  has  hitherto  existed.  stood  before. 

Englishmen  generally,  and  English  The  one  feature  of  this  question  which 
Churchmen  in  common  with  them,  are  so  requires  serious  attention  is  the  increas- 
little  informed  as  to  political,  social  and  ing  of  the  store  of  information  of  English 
religious  conditions  of  other  countries,  Churchmen  as  to  their  brethren  in  Amer- 
and  of  America  particularly,  that  they  ica.  It  has  been  said  we  want  to  involve 
have  thus  far  acquired  no  adequate  com-  American  Churchmen  in  our  difficulties, 
prehension  of  the  qualities  and  character-  That  is  absolutely  untrue.  English 
istics  of  their  brethren  on  this  side  of  the  Churchmen  must  fight  their  own  battles ; 
ocean.  It  is  not,  and  it  has  net  been  of  and  they  intend  to  do  so. 
recent  years,  a  matter  of  antipathy ;  it  The  battle  now  most  strenuous  is  upon 
has  been  merely  lack  of  knowledge —  the  opinion  which  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
something  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  terbury  expressed  in  the  summer  of  1899 
most  lack  of  sympathy.  upon  the  use  of  incense  and  the  reserva- 
In  England  to-day  there  is  disposition  tion  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  All  other 
of  the  utmost  friendliness — almost  of  af-  bishops,  practically,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
fection — for  the  people  of  the  United  ceptions,  have  enjoined  their  clergy  to 
States.  The  old  ties  of  kinship,  the  com-  obey ;  but  the  Archbishop  himself  desig- 
mon  tongue,  the  joint  inheritance  in  liter-  nated  his  utterance  as  an  opinion  only, 
ature — these  things  have  done  very  much  and  afterward  said  specifically  it  was 
to  create  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  a  nothing  more  than  that.  The  bishops 
sense  of  appreciation  for  the  people  here,  have  endeavored  to  enforce  compliance 
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with  the  Archbishop's  opinion  as  if  it  had  faith  on  both  sides,  and  perhaps  a  greater 

been  a  command.     Some  of  the  clergy  activity  in  good  works, 

have  submitted ;   others,   a  considerable  I  look,  indeed,  for  no  effects  outwardly 

number,  have  preferred  declining  to  obey  observable  that  would  flow  from  such  a 

what  they  consider  an  uncanonical  behest,  sympathetic  bond,  however  close  it  might 

This  question,  in  its  essence,  can  affect  become.      English    Catholic    Churchmen 

Great  Britain  alone,  and  there  never  has  have  no  desire  to  force  Ritualism  upon 

been    any    desire    to    draw     American  any  one,  either  at  home  or  abroad.     But 

Churchmen  into  the  dispute.     In  its  se-  they  desire  to  state  clearly  their  own  posi- 

quence  it  will  probably  tend  to  bring  for-  tion,  and  to  be  left  free  to  use  whatever 

ward  prominently  the  issue  of  disestab-  forms  they  deem  most  fit  for  the  Divine 

lishment  by  precipitating  a  conflict  be-  service. 

tween  Church  and  State.    That  issue,  for  In  our  generation  I  see  no  further  at- 

the  present  in  abeyance,  is  likely  to  cause  tempt  to  bring  about   in   England   any 

legislation  which  will  inevitably  result  in  union  with  the  Church  of  Rome.    The  en- 

the  severance  of  the  ties  binding  the  two  deavor  to  obtain  from  Rome  recognition 

together.  of  Anglican  Orders  as  a  first  step  toward 

As  times  now  are,  I  think  the  Church  such  a  reunion  having  failed  through  the 

would  be  freer  to  carry  on  her  spiritual  irreconcilable  attitude  of  the  Vatican,  the 

work  if  she  were  self-governing.     Her  movement  ended,  with  no  likelihood  of 

union  with  the  State  seems  to  me  now  to  its  revival  unless  Rome  should  modify 

hinder  her  in  her  spiritual  labors.    State-  her  claims — something  that  Rome  is  not 

bound,  the  Church  cannot  make  any  al-  accustomed  to  do. 

teration  in  her  formularies  which  would  The  Anglican  Church — and    this    in- 

meet  the  needs  of  the  present  day  without  eludes,  of  course,  the  Church  in  all  Eng- 

an  appeal  to  Parliament,  which  consists  lish-speaking    countries — will      be     the 

very  largely  of  non-Churchmen — not  to  greatest  bulwark  against  Rationalism  on 

speak  of  non-Christians.  the  one  hand  and  Roman  encroachment 

With  the  utmost  sympathy  and  with  on  the  other.    That  seems  to  me  to  be  the 

the  most  single  aim,  the  two  Churches,  in  destiny  of  the  Anglican  Church ;  and  it  is 

England  and  America,  must  always  re-  this  destiny  which  the  close  bond  of  sym- 

main  distinct  in  organization,  altho  in  full  pathy  between   Churchmen   in   America 

communion.     But  there  can  come,  and  and  in  England  will  definitely  advance, 

there  should   come,  a   strengthening  of  Philadelphia,  pA. 


Heart-Break    in    Spring. 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

WHEN  the  earliest  violets  ope 
On  the  sunniest  southward  slope, 
When  the  cress  and  windflowcr  slim 
Palely  light  the  woodpath  dim, 
When  the  air  is  sweet  and  keen 
Ere  the  full-blown  flower  is  seen, 
When  that  blithe  forerunning  air 
Breathes  more  hope  than  thou  canst  bear, 
Thou,  O  buried,  broken  heart, 
Into  quivering  life  shall  start ! 
Thou  shalt  ask  the  flower-loved  breeze, 
"  Wherefore  waken  these — and  these, — 
Soulless  gazers  on  the  light, 
Wherefore  lead  these  up  from  night, 
And  not  send  a  thrilling  call 
Waking  eyes  more  sweet  than  all." 
West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 


The    Chinese    of    Europe. 

Bjornstjernc  Bjornson. 


WHY  does  France  separate  herself 
from  Europe?  The  reply  to 
such  a  question  would  require 
too  lengthy  a  development,  for  which  I 
cannot  spare  the  time.  But  permit  me  to 
explain  my  thought  by  a  few  examples 
v/hich  occur  to  my  mind.  A  few  days 
ago  all  the  French  newspapers  were  busy- 
ing themselves  with  the  Deroulede-Buffet 
duel — what  brought  it  about,  the  smallest 
incidents  connected  with  it.  All  conversa- 
tions derived  their  food  and  their  salt 
from  that  affair.  Evidently  there  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  that  event  a  principle  which 
is  deeply  rooted  in  French  habits.  All 
the  rest  of  Europe  and  America  are  in- 
capable of  making  head  or  tail  out  of  this 
agitation.  We  feel  that  we  are  face  to 
face  with  a  conception  of  honor  which 
emanates  directly  from  the  declamations 
of  four  classical  authors.  But  the  thing 
does  not  appear  to  us  any  the  more  nat- 
ural for  all  that. 

The  Affair  also  has  been  fertile  in 
lessons.  On  many  occasions  we  have 
been  able  to  see,  notably  in  connection 
with  wars  entered  upon  with  a  view  to 
conquests  of  territory,  that  a  nation  may 
allow  itself  to  be  carried  away  by  its  im- 
moderate greed  to  the  point  of  becoming 
an  object  of  opprobrium  for  the  other  na- 
tions, who  abandon  it  to  itself.  But  never 
before  have  we  seen  a  nation  which  found 
itself  isolated,  at  discord  with  all  the  rest, 
on  the  subject  of  the  judgment  as  to  testi- 
mony and  documents.  I  will  speak  more 
precisely.  When  the  German  Emperor 
and  the  King  of  Italy,  without  being 
in  any  way  constrained  thereto,  and 
prompted  simply  by  a  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity, caused  a  declaration  to  be  made 
before  their  respective  parliaments  that 
neither  their  governments  nor  their  of- 
ficers had  had  any  connection  with  Cap- 
tain Dreyfus,  we  believed  them.  The 
French  demanded  nothing  more  to  make 
them  not  believe  them  ! 

Thus  there  exists  a  conception  of  honor 

peculiar  to  the  French  mind,  and  so  lofty 

that  it  assumes  forms  which,  for  us,  are 

lost  in  the  clouds;    and    there    exists  a 
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French  skepticism  which  attains  to  depths 
which  are  immeasurable  for  us. 

M.  Larroumet  recently  wrote  in  the 
Temps: 

"  We  French  do  not  erect  a  Chinese  wall, 
but  we  have  a  filter  where  the  turbid  waters 
of  foreign  importations  must  leave  their 
mud." 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  point  out  this  pe- 
culiarity, that  the  other  Europeans,  when 
the  question  is  of  a  country  which  isolates 
itself,  which  surrounds  itself  with  a 
barrier,  think  by  preference  of  customs 
taxes,  of  laws  regulating  navigation,  and 
also  of  over-exclusive  education,  etc., 
while  a  Frenchman  will  think  most  of  art. 
So  be  it!  Let  us  discuss  art  only.  We 
other  Europeans,  who  travel  a  great  deal, 
who  know  many  languages,  and  who  are 
able  to  judge  and  compare  de  visu,  re- 
gard the  Swiss  Arnold  Bocklin  as  the 
greatest  contemporary  painter.  In  France 
he  is  not  known  even  by  name !  He  be- 
came very  old  and  he  died,  but  the  French 
have  not  yet  felt  any  need  for  looking  at 
his  works  in  an  exhibition.  In  truth,  is 
not  their  filter  too  narrow,  and  does  it 
not  act  pretty  much  like  a  Chinese  wall  ? 

Another  example :  We  other  Euro- 
peans think  that  Henrik  Ibsen  is  the 
greatest  dramatist  of  the  time.  A  uni- 
versal reputation,  already  of  a  genera- 
tion's standing,  has  not  yet  permitted  him 
to  find  a  place  in  the  repertory  of  a  per- 
manent theater  in  France.  Does  not  the 
filter  which  M.  Francisque  Sarcey  be- 
queathed to  M.  Larroumet  require  ad- 
justment? 

I  have  just  made  acquaintance  with  the 
article  which  M.  Larroumet  devoted  to 
the  new  drama  of  M.  Victorien  Sardou. 
He  thinks  it  the  finest  prose  drama  of  our 
epoch.  The  rest  of  us  Europeans,  on  the 
contrary,  think  that,  in  spite  of  the  skill 
and  many  other  excellent  qualities  to  be 
found  in  it,  the  piece  does  not  even  belong 
under  the  head  of  literature.  Can  the 
distance  which  separates  us  become 
greater  ? 

I  often  reflect  upon  the  epoch  when 
Victor  Hugo  and  his  disciples,  breaking 
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away  from  the  traditions  of  tunc  and  I  close  by  repeating"  what  I  have  al- 
place,  rendered  possible  upon  your  stage  ready  said  many  times :  A  Frenchman 
the  grand  figures  and  destinies  of  roman-  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Euro- 
ticism.  Abroad  this  reform  had  taken  pean  culture  is,  in  virtue  of  the  artistic 
place  long  before,  and  without  any  com-  heritage  of  his  race,  the  most  accom- 
motion.  In  France  a  revolution  was  re-  plished  representative  of  the  highest  in- 
quired to  bring  it  about.  The  French  tellectual  and  moral  culture, 
mind  is  conservative  and  proud  to  such  It  seems  to  me  also  that  a  section  of 
a  degree  that  it  never  yields  except  at  the  young  Frenchmen  are  beginning  to  turn 
price  of  a  revolution.  That  is  why  their  efforts  in  this  other  direction,  be- 
Krance  has  become  the  land  of  revolu-  cause  they  begin  to  share  the  point  of 
tions.  See  whom  the  Academie  Fran-  view  of  which  I  have  just  acted  as  the 
gaise  is  electing  and  whom  it  is  excluding  mouthpiece. 

from  its  bosom  at  the  present  moment.  Gambetta  is  the  dearest  of  all  French- 

ln  this  case  it  sometimes  becomes  neces-  men  to  me,  because  he  tried  to  broaden 

sary  that  death  should  interfere  and  make  the  sense  of  life  in  his  compatriots. 

its  revolutions.  Paris,  Franch. 

The    Future  of   Nevada. 

By  the  Hon.  Francis  G.   Newlands, 

Representative  in  Congress  from  Nevada. 

ACCORDING  to  the  twelfth  census  promoted  by  San  Francisco  capital  and 
Nevada  is  the  only  State  that  has  the  profits  went  to  San  Francisco  and 
decreased  in  population,  and  I  am  elsewhere  for  investment.  The  output 
asked  to  state  the  causes  and  suggest  of  her  mines  was  so  phenomenal  as  to  en- 
remedies.  1  gladly  avail  myself  of  this  list  people  of  all  occupations  in  mining 
opportunity,  for  there  has  been  and  is  speculation.  Trade  and  agriculture  par- 
much  misunderstanding  regarding  Ne-  took  of  this  speculative  character,  and 
vada.  there    was    no    steady    and    permanent 

Nevada  is  one  of  eight  inter-mountain  growth  of  commercial,  agricultural  or  in- 
states and  Territories  which  resemble  dustrial  pursuits.  Nevada  lacked  a  corn- 
each  other  in  altitude,  climate,  physical  mercial  center  and  the  consequent  accu- 
formation,  mineral  resources  and  pastoral  mulation  of  capital  interested  in  State 
and  agricultural  development.  Idaho,  development.  The  policy  of  the  Central 
Montana,  Utah,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Pacific  Railroad  made  San  Francisco  the 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  have  increased  distributing  point  for  this  whole  State, 
their  aggregate  population  nearly  three-  and  so  no  commercial  emporium  was  es- 
fold  since  1880,  while  Nevada's  popula-  tablished,  like  Salt  Lake  in  Utah,  or  Den- 
tion  has  decreased  one-third.  How  is  ver  in  Colorado,  from  which  State  enter- 
this  dissimilarity  of  growth  to  be  ac-  prises  might  receive  energizing  direction, 
counted  for?  Is  it  possible  that  Provi-  Then  came  the  mining  depression, 
dence  has  assigned  to  these  seven  other  caused  partly  by  the  diminution  in  the 
inter-mountain  States  and  Territories  all  output  of  the  mines  and  partly  by  the 
the  natural  advantages,  and  has  secured  slow  and  progressive  action  of  the  na- 
to  Nevada  none,  or  is  this  disproportion  tions  of  the  world  in  discontinuing  the 
the  result  of  neglect,  misgovernment,  or  use  of  silver  as  money.  Silver  fell  from 
mismanagement?  $1.29  per  ounce  in  1873  to  60  cents,  its 

Nevada  has  produced  about  $600,000,-  present  price.     The  abandonment  of  the 

000  of  gold  and  silver,  more  than  any  coinage   of  silver  necessarily  depressed 

other   State   in   the   Union — an   amount  the  mining  industry.     The  decline  of  the 

equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  world's  exist-  Comstock  Lode  created  the  impression 

ing  stock  of  gold  and  silver  coin.     Ne-  that    Nevada's    mines    were    exhausted, 

vada  has  not  profited  by  this  yield,  be-  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  her  mineral 

cause  she  was  too  near  to  San  Francisco,  wealth  has  hardly  been  tapped. 

Almost  all  her  mining  industries  were  In  all  the  other  inter-mountain  States 
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and  Territories  the  trans-continental 
railroads  have  been  pioneers  in  State 
building  and  the  promoters  of  enterprises 
which  increased  the  population  and 
wealth  of  the  States.  Nevada  failed  in  a 
large  degree  to  secure  such  co-operation. 
The  promoters  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad,  which  controlled  the  transpor- 
tation of  Nevada,  became  involved  in  the 
construction  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and 
gave  to  it  their  best  energies,  so  the  col- 
onization of  Nevada  was  neglected. 
Their  long  controversy  with  the  Govern- 
ment over  the  payment  of  the  bonds  guar- 
anteed by  the  latter  became  a  source  of 
misrepresentation  as  to  the  resources  of 
the  State.  It  was  contended  that  the 
road  was  worthless,  because  it  passed 
through  a  worthless  State,  that  Nevada 
served  no  useful  purpose,  except  as  a 
foundation  for  a  railroad  bridge  from  Og- 
den  to  San  Francisco,  and  so  the  public 
received  the  impression  that  the  State 
was  destitute  of  natural  resources. 

Naturally,  therefore,  the  other  inter- 
mountain  States  and  Territories  out- 
stripped Nevada  in  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  material  development.  Recently 
the  railroad  debt  has  been  refunded,  the 
Central  Pacific  has  become  a  part  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  system,  and  the  owners 
of  the  system  will  undoubtedly  see  the 
wisdom  of  increasing  the  population  of 
Nevada  by  calling  attention  to  her  great 
natural  resources  and  promoting  State 
development. 

There  is  little  or  no  rainfall  in  Nevada. 
The  water  which  is  used  for  agriculture 
falls  as  snow  on  the  mountains,  in  winter, 
and  gradually  melts  during  the  spring 
and  summer,  thus  increasing  the  flow  in 
the  streams.  In  the  valleys  are  great 
stretches  of  level  arid  lands,  to  which  the 
water  from  the  streams  is  diverted  by 
means  of  ditches,  and  the  land  so  irri- 
gated produces  abundant  crops. 

Agriculture  in  Nevada  is  mainly  sup- 
plemental to  cattle  and  sheep  raising.  On 
the  ranges  are  abundant  grasses,  but 
these  grasses  are  sometimes  buried  deep 
under  snow  by  the  storms  of  winter,  and 
thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle  perish.  A 
more  provident  system  of  grazing  re- 
quires the  accumulation  of  great  stores  of 
alfalfa  for  winter  use,  but  this  involves 
agriculture,  and  agriculture,  in  turn,  in- 
volves expensive  processes  of  irrigation. 

Present  cultivation  is  limited  by  the 


condition  of  the  streams  at  their  periods 
of  lowest  flow.  The  snows  melting  in 
spring  turn  the  streams  into  torrents  of 
water,  which  rush  down  into  the  lowest 
part  of  the  so-called  desert  and  form 
great  lakes,  where  they  serve  no  useful 
purpose ;  and  when  the  summer  heat 
comes  the  streams  are  so  attenuated  that 
they  supply  a  flow  sufficient  to  irrigate 
only  a  very  limited  area  of  land. 

Nevada  has  four  such  streams,  the 
Humboldt  River,  whose  valley  equals  the 
famous  Valley  of  the  Nile  in  fertility,  and 
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the  Truckee,  Carson  and  Walker  rivers. 
These  streams  rise  in  the  mountains  and 
flow  down  into  the  desert,  where  they 
form  great  lakes. 

These  lakes  measure  the  unutilized 
water  of  Nevada.  They  lie  below  the 
lands  to  be  reclaimed,  and  their  waters 
cannot  be  used  for  irrigation.  As  the 
mountains  have  been  denuded  of  their 
forests,  the  snow-banks  have  lost  their 
natural  protectors,  the  trees,  and  there- 
fore melt  more  rapidly  in  the  spring, 
causing  great  freshets.  Hence  the  great- 
est volume  of  water  is  present  in  the 
streams  when  it  is  least  needed,  and  in 
the  hot  months,  when  the  need  is  great- 
est,  the   streams   are   mere  threads   of 
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water,  while  the  useless  lakes  below  are 

full. 

Nevada  has  great  areas  of  the  richest 
soil,  capable  of  producing  abundant 
crops.  The  problem  of  the  future  is  to 
secure  for  these  lands  the  needed  mois- 
ture by  retaining  in  the  mountains,  in  ar- 
tificial reservoirs,  the  waters  produced  by 
the  melting  snows  of  spring.  If  a  well- 
regulated  system  of  timber  cutting  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  present  reckless  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  the  trees  themselves 
will  aid  in  this  work  by  protecting  the 
snowbanks  as  natural  reservoirs.  In 
this  way  the  streams  may  be  kept  meas- 
urably full  until  the  irrigation  season  is 
over.  Vast  additional  areas  of  land  can 
be  brought  under  cultivation,  and  this 
will  stimulate  a  more  rational  and  provi- 
dent use  of  the  pastoral  lands.  The  use 
of  water  for  power  purposes  will  also  be 
extended.  At  present,  owing  to  the  ir- 
regularity of  the  flow,  manufacturers  are 
deterred  from  erecting  plants  that  would 
certainly  be  constructed  if  a  continued 
flow  of  water  for  power  were  assured. 

The  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
regarding  the  public  lands  in  the  arid  re- 
gions has  not  been  such  as  to  promote 
State  development.  Our  land  laws  were 
framed  with  reference  to  land  watered 
from  the  heavens,  and  provide  wisely  for 
homestead  entries  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing homes  for  actual  settlers.  The  Gov- 
ernment owns  vast  areas  of  land  which 
can  be  irrigated  if  the  water  is  stored  in 
the  mountains  and  the  rivers  are  main- 
tained in  steady  flow.  Private  capitalists 
will  not  undertake  such  enterprises,  be- 
cause they  cannot  make  a  profit  unless 
they  obtain  from  the  Government  grants 
of  large  areas  of  land,  and  this  means 
land  monopoly  in  an  aggravated  form. 
The  aim  of  the  Government  has  been  to 
prevent  land  monopoly,  and  to  restrict  the 
entry  of  land  to  small  areas.  But  the  rec- 
lamation of  the  arid  lands  must  precede 
their  settlement.  Unless,  therefore,  the 
Government  is  prepared  to  adopt  a  pol- 
icy tending  to  land  monopoly  it  must  it- 
self reclaim  these  lands. 

The  Government  should  inaugurate  a 
wise  policy  that  will  secure  the  occupa- 
tion of  these  lands  by  actual  settlers,  and 
prevent  land  monopoly,  and  as  proprietor 
of  the  lands  it  should  put  them  in  condi- 
tion for  sale  and  occupation.  The  stor- 
age of  the  flood  waters  is  justified  as  a 


Government  enterprise.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  ( rovernment  should  not  im- 
prove the  rivers  used  for  irrigation  as 
well  as  those  used  for  navigation.  Both 
are  public  uses,  and  the  latter  public  use 
has  justified  the  expenditure  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  million  dollars  annually 
in  improving  harbors,  dredging  rivers 
and  constructing  levees.  Besides  this,  the 
Government  is  the  owner  of  the  lands 
sought  to  be  reclaimed,  and  it  would  be 
to  its  interest,  in  the  narrowest  sense,  to 
put  those  lands  in  condition  for  settle 
ment. 

With  the  storage  of  water  and  the  sub 
stitution  of  great  lakes  in  the  mountains 
for  those  now  occupying  the  desert,  vast 
areas  of  land  will  be  irrigated  and  put 
under  cultivation,  and  this  will  result  in 
their  division  into  homes  for  settlers. 

The  sum  spent  in  a  single  year  for  con- 
ducting the  war  in  the  Philippines,  dis- 
tributed over  the  next  twenty  years, 
would  develop  a  domestic  empire  in  the 
now  arid  region  far  more  valuable  than 
imperial  possessions  seven  thousand  miles 
away. 

The  Republican  party  declared  in  na- 
tional convention : 

"  In  further  pursuance  of  the  constant  pol- 
icy of  the  Republican  party  to  provide  free 
homes  on  the  Public  Domain,  we  recommend 
adequate  national  legislation  to  reclaim  the 
arid  lands  of  the  United  States." 

The  Democratic  party  also  declared : 

"  We  favor  an  intelligent  system  of  improv- 
ing the  arid  lands  of  the  West,  storing  the 
waters  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  and  the 
holding  of  such  lands  for  actual  settlers." 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for 
delay  in  this  important  matter. 

The  present  conditions  of  Nevada  are 
healthy.  It  is  true  that  the  silver  mining 
industry  has  been  seriously  affected,  but 
her  agricultural,  grazing  and  commercial 
interests  have  steadily  advanced,  and  a 
harmonious  development  of  the  various 
industries  of  the  State  will  result  in  the 
larger  development  of  her  mineral  re- 
sources, such  as  gold,  iron,  lead  and  cop- 
per. 

While  the  population  of  the  great  min- 
ing camps  has  diminished  the  population 
in  the  agricultural  regions  has  increased, 
and  Reno,  a  town  of  about  6,000  people, 
located  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Truckee, 
has  become  the  commercial  center  of  the 
State.     It  has  a  State  University  with 
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about  400  students,  public  schools  attend- 
ed by  over  a  thousand  scholars,  and  two 
banks,  whose  deposits  aggregate  about  a 
million  dollars.  It  is  beautifully  located 
on  the  Truckee  River,  and  is  attracting 
attention  as  a  sanitarium,  for  it  enjoys 
the  same  climate  as  Colorado  Springs, 
and  is  vastly  more  favored  in  location 
and  beauty  of  scenery. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  Eastern  people  and  the  Eastern 
press  toward  Nevada  is  not  justified  by 
the  facts.  Nevada  was  pulled  into  the 
Union  at  a  time  when  she  was  hardly 
equal  to  the  burdens  of  Statehood.  Her 
people  rejected  the  first  constitution  sub- 
mitted to  them,  but  Republican  statesmen 
at  Washington  urged  them  as  a  patriotic 
duty  to  organize  the  Territory  into  a 
State.  An  additional  Northern  State 
was  required  for  reconstruction  purposes, 
and  Nevada  was  forced  into  the  Union. 

The  debt  which  now  burdens  her  has 
its  source  in  the  equipment  of  troops 
called  for  by  the  Federal  Government, 
which  has  not  paid  her  claim.  Since  her 
admission  into  the  Union  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government,  both  as  to  its 
financial  legislation  and  its  public  land 
legislation,  has  not  been  such  as  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  Nevada. 

Existing  conditions  are  not  the  fault  of 
the  Nevada  people.     They  are  purely  the 


result  of  policies  which  have  ignored  the 
requirements  of  the  State. 

The  remedy  does  not  lie  in  vituperation 
or  abuse,  misrepresentation  or  detraction, 
but  in  an  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
National  Government  to  reverse  the  poli- 
cies which  have  borne  so  heavily  upon 
Nevada.  Her  immediate  future  rests 
with  the  Republican  party.  It  is  not  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  revive  her  silver 
mining  industry  by  favorable  action  on 
the  coinage  question,  but  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  it  will  start  upon  a  line  of 
agricultural  development  which  will  put 
the  State  in  condition  for  a  larger  popula- 
tion. 

The  Government  should,  by  the  stor- 
age of  water,  promote  irrigation,  and  put 
its  lands  in  condition  for  settlement,  and 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  should  make 
itself  an  agent  for  the  colonization  of 
these  lands.  With  the  help  of  wise  gov- 
ernmental action  and  a  liberal  railroad 
policy,  Nevada  will  be,  at  some  time  in 
the  future,  the  home  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple. Spain,  covering  an  area  equal  to 
Nevada  and  Utah,  and  outside  of  its 
fringe  along  the  sea  shore  having  cli- 
mate, soil,  topography  and  methods  of  ir- 
rigation and  cultivation  resembling  theirs, 
has  a  population  of  over  seventeen  mil- 
lions. The  population  of  Nevada  will 
some  time  be  equally  dense. 

Reno,  Nevada. 


When   April   Comes   to  Town. 


By  Julie  M.   Lippmann. 


WHEN  April  comes  to  town, 
Faith,  what  a  change  is  there! 
Green  veils  of  mist  upon  the  brown 
Nude  branches  in  the  Square : 
wShowers  of  sunlight  too, 

Where  shadows  used  to  be, 
And  planted  things  that  spread  wee  wings 
On  sills  of  jeopardy. 

The  sound  of  birds  aloft, 

The  scent  of  buds  below; 
The  air  grown  strangely  sweet  and  soft 

That  late  was  chilled  with  snow. 
And  over  all  the  lure 

Of  Spring,  in  brain  and  breast, 
To  make  one  dream  of  things  that  seem 
More  radiant  than  the  rest. 


Our  sordid  hearts  grow  gay, 

And  lo !  to  meet  their  mind 
The  very  curb-stones  by  the  way 

Bloom  out  with  blossom-kind. 
Tulips  and  jonquils  flash 

A  vivid  color  where 
No  littlest  root  could  fix  its  foot 

To  grace  the  thoroughfare. 

Brought  townward  by  the  tide 

Of  Spring,  in  baskets  bound, 

They  win  a  welcome  at  the  side 

Of  princesses  uncrowned. 
And  Pharaoh's  daughter  ne'er 
Looked  more  her  royal  part, 
When  Moses  smiled — a  flower-like  child- 
And  nestled  next  her  heart. 
New  York  City. 


After  Blossom-Time-What  ? 


By  Marion  Harland 


I  LIVED  the  story  over  again  last  even- 
ing. It  had  not  come  into  my  mind 
before  for  at  least  thirty  years.  Yet 
I  lost  not  one  incident  in  the  review  of  the 
first  romance  in  real  life  that  touched  my 
personal  experience.  The  elements 
seemed  to  me  tragic  at  the  time.  Now — 
but  I  will  not  anticipate  the  denouement. 
A  trumpery  one-act  play  was  the  magic 
that  revivified  dry  bones  buried  out  of 
sight  in  the  dust  which  has  been  forty- 
odd  years  settling  above  them. 

My  young  people  had  taken  me  to  the 
theater.  Not  as  a  chaperon,  but,  as  I  love 
to  believe,  as  a  companion  and  one  of 
themselves.  I  was  not  on  picket  duty. 
Still  less  was  I  a  dragon.  We  had  a  box, 
and  they  would  install  me  in  the  very 
front  of  it,  a  young  girl  on  each  side.  If 
I  acted  as  a  foil  to  their  fresh  comeliness, 
nobody  let  me  suspect  it.  My  son  put  a 
hassock  under  my  feet,  and  another 
young  fellow  made  solicitous  disposition 
of  the  curtain  over  the  door  lest  a  wan- 
dering draft  might  reach  the  back  of  my 
neck — and  we  were  in  for  a  genuine 
'  lark."  At  seventy  I  sip  the  wine  of  life 
as  zestfully  as  when  I  was  seventeen.  At 
seventeen  one  can  afford  to  compare  the 
joy  of  living  and  loving  to 

The  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim, 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 

When  we  have  counted  three  times  sev- 
enteen years  we  are  wise  enough  to  stop 
watching  the  breaking  bubbles,  and  to 
taste  leisurely  and  thankfully  the  nectar 
they  mask. 

The  reader  may  know  the  story  of 
"  The  Bugle  Call,"  the  "  curtain-raiser  " 
that  preceded  last  night's  melodrama,  "  A 
Man  and  His  Wife."  I  had  a  bit  of  silent 
amusement  all  to  myself  while  both  went 
on,  wondering  if  any  one  else  in  the  party 
thought  of  linking  together  the  plot  of 
the  curtain-raiser  and  the  longer  play. 

In  the  first,  a  mother  furthers  the  suit 
of  a  millionaire  for  her  daughter's  hand, 
until  the  bugle-call,  summoning  the  im- 
pecunious soldier-lover  to  join  his  regi- 
ment ordered  to  India,  breaks  in  upon  her 


arguments  with  the  lover  and  the  persua- 
sions with  which  she  plies  the  girl. 

"  We  will  wait  for  him  together,  moth- 
er dear !  "  sobs  the  daughter  in  the  tender 
fold  of  the  weeping  mother's  arms — and 
the  curtain  falls. 

The  wife  of  the  man  in  the  play  which 
followed  seemed  to  have  married  him  of 
her  own  motion,  and  to  have  regretted 
the  act  after  a  while — and  for  a  while.  If 
the  heroine  of  the  curtain-raiser  really 
waited  until  "  Billy  "  returned  from  India 
and  then  became  his  wife,  did  she  ever 
have  reason  to  regret  the  gentlemanly, 
sensible  millionaire  of  her  mother's 
choice?  As  Billy  increased  in  girth  and 
decreased  in  the  petits  soins  the  richer 
man  had  had  leisure  to  cultivate,  did  the 
romance  first  grow  dim,  then  scale  off 
from  everyday  life?  The  matter-of-fact 
life  where  bills  outnumbered  dividends 
and  duns  were  more  plentiful  than 
friends ;  where  the  girls  outgrew  their 
Sunday  frocks  and  there  was  no  money 
to  spare  for  new,  and  the  boys  must  wear 
patched  trousers  to  school.  What  were, 
then,  Mrs.  Billy's  views  as  to  the  staying 
qualities  of  Love's  Young  Dream? 
Would  she  throw  the  weight  of  her  moth- 
erly influence  into  the  balance  of  a  girl's 
fancy  against  parental  judgment? 

I  know  what  one  woman  thought  and 
said  on  that  point  in  that  now  dust-and- 
ashes  long  ago. 

But  in  referring  to  that,  I  am  pulling 
at  the  wrong  end  of  the  story.  Story- 
telling always  reminds  me  of  those  balls 
of  pack-thread  which,  if  unwound  from 
the  center,  reel  off  smoothly.  If  you 
clip  an  end  loose  from  the  outside,  tangle 
and  delays  ensue. 

The  heart  of  the  ball,  when  it  fell  to 
my  handling,  was  in  one  flowery,  fra- 
grant May  morning  in  the  early  fifties, 
when  Bella  Pyne  came  over  to  spend  the 
day  with  me,  and  to  confess  that,  while 
she  was  engaged  fast  and  firm  to  Robert 
Seatoun,  her  heart  was  in  Phil  Mount's 
keeping.  The  engagement  was  an  old 
affair,  everybody  agreeing  with  every- 
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body  else  in  thinking  it  eminently  suit-  let  herself  fall  in  love  with  the  fascinating 

able  in  all  respects.     Robert  was  the  son  flirt. 

of  Mrs.   Pyne's  dearest   friend.     Every  Then,  in  Bella's  case,  there  was  Rob 

stage  of  his  clean,  sunny  life  was  known  Seatoun,  who  worshiped  her  and  whom 

to  us  all.     He  had  loved  Bella  from  his  she  had  loved  for  five  years — her  almost 

boyhood,  and  never  had  so  much  as  a  husband,   for  her  trousseau   was   nearly 

passing  fancy  for  any  other  girl ;  he  was  ready.    She  was  to  be  married  the  second 

good-looking,  in  a  good  business,  in  good  day  of  June,  and  here  it  was  the  middle 

health — altogether  what  might  be  termed  of  May. 

a  thoroughly  good  fellow.  While  these  thoughts  were  tumbling 

Phil   Mount  was  a  handsome  scamp,  over  and  over  in  my  distracted  mind,  like 

There  was  no  doubt  on  that  score.    His  the  waters  of  a  mill-race,  she  was  pouring 

apologists   said  he  was  his  own   worst  out  her  troubled  soul — making  a  clean 

enemy.    Which,  being  done  into  business  breast  of  the  miserable  complication.     It 

English,  signifies  that  such  an  one  is  an  had  been  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  her  as 

unsafe  friend  to  everybody  else.    But  he  it  was  to  me. 

sang  divinely  and  touched  the  guitar  like  "  I  never  dreamed  of  loving  anybody 

a  crusader-troubadour.     He  would  troll  but  Rob  until  the  evening  of  your  birth- 

and    trill    love-ditties,    seated    upon    a  night  party — the  thirteenth  of  March," 

cushion  at  a  pretty  girl's  feet,  his  fine  eyes  she  said.      "  You    recollect  that  Robert 

rapt  and  dreamy,  himself  an  art-study  was  called  out  of  town  that  very  day  by 

that  captivated  his  severest  critics.    And,  a  telegram  saying  his  mother  was  very 

all  the  time  the  brain  under  the  massed  ill?    She  has  been  an  invalid  for  ever  so 

chestnut    curls  was    busied    with    some  long.    I  didn't  believe,  then,  that  she  was 

scheme  for  retrieving  last  night's  losses  likely  to  die — and  she  didn't.     Chronics 

at  cards,  or  wondering  from  whom  he  have  a  way  of  disappointing  expectations 

could  borrow  money  to  pay  his  week's  of  that  sort.     When  Rob  ran  in,  with  a 

board.    Had  his  family  connections  been  face  full  of  trouble,  to  say  '  Good-by,' 

a  degree  less  respectable,  not  one  of  the  my  heart  sank  like  a  lump  of  lead.     I 

houses  he  now  frequented  would  have  thought  it  was  in  sympathy  for  him.     I 

been  open  to  him.    As  it  was,  he  was  an  know  now  it  was  presentiment.     After 

ornamental  figure  in  our  best  circles,  al-  he  had  gone  I  cried  for  an  hour.     If  I 

tho  marked  down  in  the  patrimonial  lists  had  dreamed  what  was  coming  I  should 

of  prudent  mammas  as  a  decided  "  detri-  have  cried  all  night, 

mental."  "  It  was  the  talk  with  all  that  evening 

If  I  had  noticed  that,  of  late,  the  pretty  that  Phil  Mount  had  never  looked  so 
girl  at  whose  feet  he  oftenest  cast  him-  handsome  before.  You  must  recollect 
self — with  grace  no  other  man  in  his  set  how  ravishingly  he  sang.  You  couldn't 
could  emulate — was  Bella  Pyne,  I  never  know  the  things  his  eyes  said  to  me  while 
gave  the  circumstance  a  second  thought,  he  warbled  '  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine 
She  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  eyes,'  and  the  other  dear,  dear  old  songs 
they  sang  duets  together  in  tuneful  ac-  that  found  their  way  to  our  hearts  long 
cord,  to  the  enchantment  of  the  listeners,  ago  and  have  never  lost  it. 
She  dearly  loved  fun  and  took  her  part  "  I  tell  you  what  I  think !  Those  songs 
gallantly  in  the  tilt  of  wits  in  which  he  should  be  prohibited  by  law  in  every  corn- 
was  proficient.  We  were  continually  pany  where  there  are  susceptible  young 
coupling  their  names  in  our  talk.  "  Phil  girls.  Particularly  girls  who  are  engaged 
and  Bella  said  this,"  and  "  Phil  Mount  to  fellows  who  couldn't  turn  a  tune  to 
and  Bella  Pyne  sang  that  " — and  with  save  their  immortal  souls.  Rob  loves  mu- 
never  a  suspicion  of  any  ulterior  mean-  sic,  but  as  to  making  it,  he  has  about  as 
ing.  The  idea  that  he  meditated  mar-  much  talent  in  that  line — as  Phil  Mount 
riage,  unless,  indeed,  he  could  delude  has  for  keeping  money ! 
some  silly  heiress  into  accepting  him,  was  "  Well !  Phil  walked  home  with  me  that 
absurd.  As  palpable  an  absurdity  was  night,  and  told  me  what  a  sad,  reckless 
the  supposition  that  any  sensible  woman,  life  he  had  led,  and  how  his  only  hope  of 
with  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  ways  salvation  was  that  some  pure,  loving 
and  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  and  the  woman  would  make  it  worth  his  while  to 
pertainty  of  reaping  as  one  sowed,  would  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  what  such  a 
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woman  might  do  with  him.     In  saying  with  a  splinter  in  her  finger,  and  not  a 

1  Good-night '  at  our  door,  he  begged  my  woman  with  a  knife  in    her    heart — '  I 

pardon  for  having  opened  his  heart  to  know   my  daughter  too  well  to  believe 

me,  and  that  I  would  forget  it  all,  and  that  her  whole  nature  could  be  changed 

pray  for  him.  at  once  by  a  few  plausible  sentences  from 

"  And  I  went  in,  all  in  a  tremor  of  pity  a  man  whose  word  she  would  not  take 
and  something  else  I  didn't  analyze  until,  upon  any  other  matter.  Phil  Mount  has 
as  I  was  combing  my  hair  before  going  to  made  love  to  so  many  women  that  prac- 
bed,  with  Phil's  mournful,  deep  eyes  in  tice  has  made  him  perfect.  He  would  be 
my  mind,  it  flashed  over  me  that  I  had  sadly  perplexed  if  he  knew  that  you  had 
not  missed  Rob  all  the  evening.  In  slang  taken  him  at  his  word.  If  you  were  not 
phrase,  Phil  had  filled  the  bill  so  well  that  my  child,  and  if  I  did  not  care  whether 
I  had  needed  nobody  else.  I  was  fright-  you  kept  your  self-respect  or  lost  it,  I 
ened  through  and  through.  I  have  been  would  test  this  point  by  asking  him  to  de- 
more  frightened  every  time  I  have  seen  fine  his  intentions.  As  it  is,  I  must  wait 
Phil  since.  And  the  times  have  not  been  for  time  and  my  dear  little  girl's  native 
few.  Rob  is  run  to  death  by  business —  good  sense  to  do  their  work.  Now — go 
while  Phil — poor  boy !  You  know  how  it  and  lie  down  for  an  hour  and  think  of 
is  with  him.  He  has  no  business  to  speak  nothing  except  that  I,  your  mother — who 
of.  A  week  ago,  after  we  had  been  sing-  loves  you  with  an  old  love  and  a  perfect 
ing  (and  talking)  together  all  the  even-  love — says  that  everything  will  come  out 
ing,  he  asked  me  suddenly :  right.     You   are   nerve-tired,   and   your 

"  '  Why  am  I  like  Satan? '  head  is  a  little  off  the  level  with  all  the 

"  '  The  points  of  resemblance  are  too  sentimental  talk  you  have  been  listening 

numerous  for  me  to  enumerate  them  all  to/ 

at  once/  said  I.  "  She  has  kept  up  that  tone  ever  since. 

"  He  always  puts  my    wits    on  their  You  can't  think,  tho,  how  good  and  sweet 

mettle.  she  is — just  as  when  I  have  been  sick 

"  Instead  of  laughing  he  kept  his  great,  with  a  feverish  cold,  or  when  I  studied 

gloomy   eyes   on   mine   in  that   earnest,  myself  into  a  headache  at  school, 

questioning  way  he  has,  as  if  he  were  de-  "  Phil  Mount  has  called  three  times, 

termined  to  drag  your  thoughts  up  by  the  Twice  I  was  out  driving  with  mamma, 

roots.    Then  he  said,  slowly :  the  third  time  Robert  Seatoun  was  there 

'  I  am  making  the  most  of  my  time,  and  Phil  made  a  short  call.    Dressmakers 

because  it  is  short.     I  shall  go  away —  and  seamstresses  hover  over  me  like  hor- 

somewhere — on  the  first  day  of  June.  Be-  nets,  buzzing  about  styles  and  fits,  and 

cause  you  are  to  be  married  on  the  second,  the  wedding  presents  are  beginning  to 

I  don't  call  myself  a  coward,  but  there  come  in,  and  I,  like  '  dumb,  driven  cattle/ 

are  things  a  man  is  excusable  for  escap-  am  being  pushed  nearer  and  nearer  the 

ing  from  by  any  means/  precipice — or  the  pen — from  which  there 

"  With  that  he  bowed  over  my  hand  is  no  escape." 

and  kissed  it,  and  went  away,  neither  of  "  O,  Bella !  Bella !  "  I  cried,  tearful  and 

us  saying  another  word.  aghast,  "why  don't  you  throw  yourself 

"  I  lay  awake  all  night.    Next  morning  upon  Rob's  mercy  ?     He  loves  you  too 

I  told  mamma  the  whole  truth.    How  I  well  to  make  you  miserable  for  life !  " 

had  discovered  at  the  eleventh  hour  that  "  Listen !     Last  night  he  and  I  began 

I  did  not  love  Robert  Seatoun ;  that  I  did  making  out  the  list  of  invitations.     The 

love  Phil  Mount,  and  could  never  love  cards  go  out  in  two  days.    Every  time  I 

anybody  else.     I  said  that  I  would  not  met  his  eyes,  so  kind  and  full  of  love  and 

marry  him  without  her  consent,  but  that  trust,  I  felt  like  all  sorts  of  a  wretch.    By 

it  would  be  a  sin  to  keep  my  engagement  and  by  I  dropped  my  head  upon  the  table 

with  Rob.  and  cried  like  a  goose.     I  must  tell  him 

"  I  expected  a  scene,  for  mamma  has  the  truth,  I  felt — then  and  there,  or  my 

profound  respect  for  the  proprieties,  and  heart  would  break.    Rob  has  always  been 

loves  Rob  as  if  he  were  the  son  she  al-  my  champion,  always  comforted  me  in 

ways  wanted  and  never  had.  trouble,  and  helped  me  out  of  scrapes. 

1  Instead  of  which  she  said — as  gently  I  had  nobody  else  to  go  to  but  him. 

as  if  I  were  a  child  who  had  come  to  her  "  '  Rob ! '  I  burst  out,  '  I  am  not  what 
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you  think  I  am.  I  am  a  silly,  weak,  fickle, 
bad  woman  !  Don't  marry  me !  I  am 
not  good  enough  for  you  ! 

1  I  had  made  a  muddle  of  it.  He  didn't 
have  a  glimmer  of  what  I  was  driving  at. 
He  just  came  around  the  table,  and 
dropped  on  one  knee  by  me,  and  drew  my 
head  to  his  shoulder,  and  there  I  cried  out 
my  misery.  I  couldn't  stab  that  loyal, 
great,  honest  heart !  /  had  tried  to  be 
honest,  and  to  tell  him  I  wasn't  loyal — 
and  couldn't  do  it.  I  let  the  chance  of  my 
life — the  last  hope  of  salvation — slip  by. 
My  fate  is  sealed.  I  will  make  mamma 
happy  and  be  true  to  Rob,  and  to  honor. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  live  long  to  endure  it 
all." 

She  was  very  pretty  and  apparently 
perfectly  composed,  albeit  paler  and 
quieter  than  usual,  on  her  wedding  day. 
Her  widowed  mother  gave  her  away  to 
the  man  who  took  her  to  have  and  to  hold 
until  the  death  I  knew  she  coveted  should 
part  them  twain.  I — the  bridesmaid — 
looked  like  a  fright  from  crying  and  pain, 
and  did  not  care  that  I  did,  so  bitter  was 
my  heart  within  me,  so  stern  my  judg- 
ment of  Mrs.  Pyne,  so  certain  my  ex- 
pectation of  my  friend's  wretchedness. 
I  felt  like  the  vilest  of  abandoned  crea- 
tures in  letting  this  sin  go  on ;  that  I  did 


not  cry  out  upon  it,  and  upon  the  calm- 
eyed  woman  who  was  selling  her  child 
into  infamy.  That  was  my  name  for  the 
holy  estate  into  which  the  victim  was 
"  driven." 

I  called  upon  Bella  Seatoun  on  the  an- 
niversary of  her  wedding,  not  recollect- 
ing what  day  it  was  until  she  reminded 
me.  Her  mother  was  with  her ;  a  month- 
old  boy-baby  was  in  the  grandmother's 
arms.  The  mother's  face  was  radiant 
with  peace  that  passed  my  girlish  under- 
standing. 

"  Forgot  that  it  was  my  wedding 
day !  "  she  scolded  merrily.  '  What  sort 
of  a  bridesmaid  are  you  ?  We  have  been 
keeping  the  day  in  gladness  and  single- 
ness of  heart.  And  to  think  how  awfully 
different  things  would  be  now,  if  my 
mother  had  been  less  sensible  and  patient ; 
if  her  daughter  had  been  a  trifle  more 
headstrong ;  if  Phil  Mount  had  been  more 
persistent,  and  Rob  a  fraction  less  an- 
gelic! It  makes  my  brain  reel  and  my 
heart  faint  to  think  of  what  '  might  have 
been,'  but  isn't — thank  God !  The  poets 
— even  Whittier — don't  know  everything. 
Girls,  who  think  themselves  love-sick 
when  they  are  only  fancy-struck,  know 
still  less.  And  level-headed,  clear-eyed, 
right-hearted  mothers  know  it  all !  " 

POMPTON,    N.    J. 


The    Writing    on    the    Snow. 

NOTES  FROM  AN  ADIRONDACK  LUMBER  CAMP. 

By  Florence  Wilkinson. 


THE  snow  is  four  feet  deep  in  the 
wilderness,  altho  it  is  April  with 
a  warm  sun  and  the  sap  running 
in  the  hard  maples.  In  the  clearing 
around  the  lumber  camp  the  birds  are 
busy  at  break  of  day,  picking  up  a  fat 
living  from  the  refuse  about  the  doors  of 
the  shanties.  The  blue-jays  squeak  and 
scream  to  each  other,  their  sapphire 
wings  flashing  in  and  out  of  the  tall 
spruces.  The  gray  Canada  jays  hop  up 
and  down  the  lumber  roads  like  tame 
chickens.  Venison  birds  the  woodsmen 
call  them,  or  moose  birds,  and  sometimes 
they  are  dubbed  Whiskey- John,  a  perver- 
sion, as  I  have  heard,  of  their  Indian 
name. 

The    orange-headed    woodpecker,    the 


Arctic  woodpecker,  so-called,  coal  black 
from  neck  to  tail  tip,  drums  viciously 
against  a  decayed  hemlock,  hopping 
about  it  spirally  from  the  base  upward, 
making  a  hammer  of  his  head  with  such 
vigor  that  one  fears  lest  he  will  drive  his 
bill  back  between  his  shoulders  with  the 
force  of  his  well-aimed  strokes. 

Yesterday  was  warm  and  thawy,  with 
the  tote-roads  full  of  watery  drive-holes, 
and  under  the  trees  pock  marks  from  the 
drippings  of  icicles.  Great  tufts  of  green 
fragrant  moss  fell  from  the  red  birch 
boles,  and  curly  gray  moss  from  the  hem- 
locks. Toward  evening  it  froze,  the  crust 
stiffening  so  that  it  would  bear  snow- 
shoes  ;  and  later  a  light  powder  of  snow 
fell  over  the  crisp  glaze  of  the  old  snow, 
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This  morning  we  start  out  on  a  dis- 
used log  road  that  climbs  the  mountain, 
miles  and  miles,  twisting  upward  in  the 
circuitous  route  that  the  teamsters  and 
skidders  follow  when  they  skid  their  logs 
in  the  early  winter.  All  the  woods  are 
still,  with  a  few  large  flakes  feathering 
downward,  the  evergreen  branches  su- 
gared over  with  the  snowfall  and  a  pearly 
gray  softness  enveloping  the  world. 

Here  and  there  are  large  hollows 
where  the  skidways  were  piled,  with 
blazed  trees  indicating  their  number. 
Sometimes  a  fallen  spruce  or  balsam  has 
lodged  in  the  branches  of  another  tree 
on  the  hillside,  and  the  deer  have  nibbled 
the  twigs  as  high  as  they  could  reach. 
All  through  the  deep  snow  are  the  hoof- 
marks  of  deer,  plunging  about  up  to  their 
breasts  in  search  of  birch-buds  or  ten- 
der spruce  or  balsam  tips.  It  has  been 
a  long,  hard  winter  for  the  deer. 

But  we  are  on  the  lookout  for  more  re- 
cent history,  which  we  shall  find  written 
on  the  surface  of  the  fresh-fallen  snow. 
So  still  the  woods  are,  so  hushed,  so 
empty,  who  would  dream  of  the  little 
dramas  enacted  here  since  the  first  gray 
light  of  morning? 

These  tiny  tracks,  like  hat-pin  holes  in 
the  snow,  two  side  by  side  and  two  others 
close  behind,  perhaps  four  inches,  record 
the  journey  of  a  wood-mouse.  Between 
the  footprints  the  tail  makes  a  slight 
brush  along  the  snow.  See  where  the 
little  fellows  have  come  from  that  hole 
under  a  felled  spruce-branch,  a  family  of 
them,  down  to  this  deep  hoof -print  in  the 
log  road.  It  was  the  waste  oats  they 
were  after,  and  so  was  B'rer  Rabbit, 
whose  large  spatulate  feet  strike  in  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  toward  the 
same  granary. 

The  rabbit  leaves  the  mark  of  his  two 
hind-feet  in  advance  of  his  fore-feet  in 
the  direction  of  his  leaps.  They  are  side 
by  side,  and  behind  them,  in  Indian  file, 
follow  the  two  fore-feet,  which  he  brings 
up  ready  for  the  next  leap  forward,  the 
hind  feet  getting  ahead  of  the  fore  in  a 
droll  fashion.  But  look,  here  comes  an 
unwelcome  addition  to  the  breakfast- 
party.  These  circular  tracks — how  plain 
each  dent  of  the  five  toes,  with  the  for- 
ward claws  pricking  ahead  in  two  streaks 
— are  those  of  the  red  fox,  who  swoops 
down  from  this  knoll  upon  his  quarry. 
His  foot-prints  follow  each  other  almost 


in  a  line,  every  fourth  print  being  an  inch 
or  so  out  of  line.  Here  he  has  been  walk- 
ing stealthily  behind  that  pile  of  brush; 
here  he  has  suddenly  leapt  forward,  as 
we  can  see  by  the  widening  distance  be- 
tween his  tracks.  There  must  have  been 
a  desperate  scramble  by  this  little  treas- 
ure-house. How  the  light  snow  is  pawed 
down  with  tiny  feet ;  and  see  the  rabbit 
making  tracks  past  his  other  more  leis- 
urely route,  all  his  five  claws  outspread, 
which  means  he  was  badly  frightened, 
while  the  increased  distances  measure  the 
length  of  his  bounds  as  he  drew  his  hind 
feet  between  his  fore  for  his  nervous 
jumps.  It  was  a  hot  chase  between  fox 
and  rabbit,  and  perhaps  the  red  fox 
snapped  up,  by  way  of  relish,  a  wood- 
mouse  or  two,  for  here  are  his  round  feet 
about  the  entrance  to  their  underground 
house. 

We  walk  on,  still  climbing  upward, 
with  a  pale  gleam  of  sunshine  streaking 
the  hillside  above  us.  What  a  gambol- 
ing has  been  here  about  these  beech- 
trees  !  Four  little  feet  are  bunched  to- 
gether irregularly,  and  then  again  and 
again.  Or  else  they  follow  each  other, 
pointing  outward  and  in,  in  a  pretty, 
symmetrical  design.  Here,  the  owner 
of  the  tracks  has  gone  down  to  his 
store-house  in  this  beech-trunk.  One  of 
the  lumbermen  tells  us  of  filling  his  two 
mittens  full  of  beech-nuts  from  a  squir- 
rel's store-house  in  a  beech-tree  he  was 
"  falling."  Look,  there  is  a  little  fellow 
now,  like  a  shadow,  flitting  down  that 
tree-trunk,  with  a  dark  oblong  something 
in  his  mouth.  He  sees  us,  and  quick  as  a 
wink  he  has  buried  his  something  in  the 
snow,  with  two  or  three  clever  motions  of 
his  nimble  hands,  and  he  is  off  again,  up 
and  down  among  the  tall  slender  trunks 
of  second-growth  spruces,  watching  us 
the  while  with  shrewd  side-wise  glances. 
We  know  well  his  secret,  and  after  a  little 
floundering  in  the  waist-deep  snow  and  a 
little  excavation,  we  discover  the  buried 
treasure,  a  fat,  waxy-brown  pine-cone, 
dripping  with  chocolate  juices  and  full  of 
rich  seeds.  We  carefully  replace  it,  to 
the  immense  satisfaction  of  its  enraged 
and  mystified  owner,  and  proceed  up  the 
mountain. 

Now  we  come  upon  what  we  have  been 
expecting,  the  fresh  mark  of  a  deer  across 
the  road.  The  cloven  hoof  shows  plain- 
ly, with  the  hair  brushing  the  snow  be- 
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hind.  The  four  feet  follow  each  other 
almost  in  a  line  where  he  paced  along  the 
track  made  by  the  log-boats  in  the  snow, 
browsing  on  the  tree-trunks.  The 
branches  shorn  up  to  a  certain  hight  show 
where  he  and  his  companions  have  been. 

Around  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road  a 
new  pleasure  awaits  us.  Delights  often 
await  one  around  a  curve,  for  it  is  then 
that  we  surprise  the  wild  shy  things  of 
the  woods  in  their  unconscious  occupa- 
tions. A  slight  crackle  in  the  branches 
arrests  our  attention.  To  the  left,  there 
in  that  tramped-down  hollow,  behind 
some  young  birches  and  balsams,  stands 
a  little  deer,  one  of  last  summer's  fawns, 
with  his  head  turned  toward  us,  his  large 
soft  ears  upright  in  alert  curiosity.  As 
we  stand  still  our  eyes  are  quickly  trained 
to  distinguish  his  wood-color  from  the 
wood-color  of  the  trees,  and  soon  we  see 
two  other  shy,  graceful  little  creatures, 
statue-like  in  suspense.  Then  they  turn 
from  us,  deciding  that  discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valor,  and  their  white  tails 
twinkle  away  among  the  trees.  The 
white  upraised  tail  is  like  a  great  fluffy 
white  boa,  parted  down  the  middle.  It 
does  not  take  long  in  the  woods  to  learn 
the  difference  between  the  creak  of  a 
branch  in  the  wind  and  the  creak  of  it 
under  an  animal's  tread;  between  the 
whisper  of  the  little  dead  straw-colored 
beech  leaves  and  the  whisper  of  the  twigs 
under  the  squirrel's  light  persiflage.  A 
certain  inexplicable  instinct  develops  in 
one  as  one  haunts  from  day  to  day  the 
forest-trails. 

A  wind-fallen  spruce  trails  its  long 
heavy  branches  in  tent-like  curves  over  a 
rocky  ledge.  We  have  heard  from  a  dis- 
tance for  some  time  the  faint  drumming 
of  a  partridge.  Now  as  we  turn  another 
bend  a  silence  and  cessation  of  motion 
awakens  our  interest.  Under  the  fallen 
branches  stands  a  portly  partridge,  frozen 
into  stillness  by  the  sound  of  our  foot- 
steps. We,  too,  stand  statue-still  to 
watch  his  next  move,  if  move  he  will. 
After  some  minutes  of  rigid  quiet,  during 


which  our  quid  has  allayed  his  suspicion, 
he  proceeds  to  obliterate  himself  by  a 
series  of  steps  so  gradual,  so  cautious, 
that  it  almost  seems  unmoving  motion. 
We  are  hardly  sure,  at  first,  that  he 
moves  till  we  observe  that  his  well-curved 
back  and  neck  are  slyly  disappearing  be- 
hind a  thick  clump.  At  the  same  time 
we  perceive  two  other  fellows  of  his  kind, 
the  spruce  partridges,  noiselessly,  and  as 
they  fondly  suppose,  unnoticeably,  blur- 
ring themselves  between  the  mottled  un- 
derbrush which  their  plumage  so  closely 
resembles.  If  it  had  not  been  for  our 
first  glimpse  of  the  brown  bird  against 
the  snow  bank,  their  maneuvering  would 
be  completely  successful,  and  neither  the 
sense  of  sight  nor  of  sound  would  have 
betrayed  them  to  our  knowledge. 

The  light  gray  clouds  have  parted  now, 
tearing  themselves  into  shreds,  between 
which  the  sky  is  an  intoxicating  blue 
above  the  dead-white  snow.  The  clouds 
are  peach-color  by  the  same  contrast,  and 
the  tree-shadows  in  splotchy  lace-work 
on  the  white  forest  floor  are  lilac  and  pur- 
ple. A  distant  hill-top  on  the  lake's  other 
side  is  velvet  blue  and  fair,  while  the 
nearer  hard-woods,  mixed  with  the  olive 
evergreens,  are  like  a  plum-colored  fluff 
of  stiff  fringe. 

Two  peewees  call  to  each  other  plain- 
tively, and  a  buff-breasted,  long-billed 
sapsucker  squats  on  a  tree-trunk  near  us. 

As  we  approach  the  camp  again,  we  see 
the  triplicate  claw  marks  of  blue-jays  and 
the  fan-shape  prints  of  bird-tails  as  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  early  forays  ;  and  here 
the  bunched  squirrel-feet  and  claw-prints 
coming  closely  together  record  a  sharp 
collision  between  the  winged  thieves  and 
their  spirited  furry  neighbors.  How- 
ever the  tussle  ended,  they  were  a  close 
match  for  each  other,  and  we  should  like 
to  have  been  there  to  witness  the  bout. 

The  warm  sun  will  soon  melt  away  our 
documentary  evidence  on  the  snow,  and 
the  sheet  will  be  left  blank  for  another 
night's  record  of  the  busy  life  of  the  un- 
derwoods. 
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Verdi    as    a    Letter-Writer. 

By  Iremeus  Prime-Stevenson. 

GIUSEPPE  VERDI  during  all  his  that  the  unedifying  side  of  intimate  mu- 
long  and  honestly  successful  life  sical  biography  depicts  in  cold  daylight, 
presented  to  his  friends  and  to  It  has  sometimes  been  thought  by 
the  world  the  abnormal  type — in  his  pro-  Verdi's  finish  that  he  carried  his  virtue 
fession.  He  was  a  musician  (a  great  of  modesty  almost  to  an  extreme.  Never 
musician),  a  composer  of  magnificent  was  a  man  of  equally  national  and  uni- 
artistic  endowment  who,  in  spite  of  such  versal  honor  so  retiring.  He  detested  all 
a  predicament,  was  a  man  to  be  thor-  personal  exploiting,  all  unnecessary  at- 
oughly  respected  and  loved  simply  for  tention  to  himself  as  a  human  fact,  any- 
his  superiority  as  a  man.  His  uncom-  where.  He  was  tor  nearly  fifty  years  the 
promisingly  strong  ethical  nature,  his  most  distinguished  figure  in  Italy's  mu- 
instinctive  aversion  of  whatsoever  is  sic  since  the  heyday  of  that  dazzlingly 
low  and  degrading  to  human  nature  un-  brilliant  genius  whom  he  had  superseded, 
der  any  social  responsibility,  his  quiet  Rossini.  Not  one  of  the  various  corn- 
contempt  of  pettinesses  in  a  man's  char-  posers  of  the  Neo-Italian  "  school  "  has 
acter,  his  strong  self-poise,  his  intellec-  been  able  to  be  dramatic,  pathetic  and, 
tual  breadth  and  penetration,  his  dignity  above  all,  lyric,  without  being  Verdian — 
and  warmth  of  human  sentiment — the  not  one  of  them,  whether  you  study 
combination  of  these  with  other  of  the  Ponchielli  (a  strong  colorist  emotional- 
finest  fundamentals  of  a  manly  type  was  ly),  Boito,  Cagnoni,  Marchetti,  Gomez, 
exceptional.  This  son  of  an  humble  inn-  Mascagni,  Puccini,  Leoncavallo,  Gior- 
keeper  at  Roncole,  who  became  the  most  dano,  Cilea,  or  their  confreres.  He  was 
eloquent  master  in  the  lyric  drama  that  never  forgotten  politically ;  for  tho  as  a 
our  century  has  heard,  seems  to  have  Senator  Verdi  did  not  do  much  in  Par- 
been  born  with  the  best  elementary  traits  liament,  still  Italy  never  forgot  his  great 
of  the  North  Italian  peasant,  and  with  influence  during  the  struggle  for  New 
many  that  are  of  the  finest  gold  in  any-  Italy,  when  his  very  name  and  passages 
body.  He  belongs  as  an  intellectual  and  from  his  operas  had  a  secret  "  camorris- 
a  moral  instance  in  music  in  the  group  tic  "  meaning  all  over  the  Peninsula.  He 
which  includes  Handel,  Bach,  Haydn,  was  the  most  reverenced  worker  in  any 
Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Brahms — men  branch  of  intellectual  esthetics  since 
of  distinct  superiority  of  character  and  Manzoni — his  friend — had  passed  away, 
temperament.  Great  musicians  are  a  cu-  His  great  wealth  had  meant  his  great 
rious  psychological  analysis.  The  less  charity,  public  and  private.  A  railway 
intimately  and  correctly  most  of  them  are  station  was  decorated,  a  town-hall 
studied,  the  more  they  can  be  esteemed  flagged,  a  crowd  assembled  if  he  hap- 
personally.  No  brands  of  esthetics  has  pened  to  be  passing  through  a  city — and 
such  a  continuous,  tiresome,  dishearten-  his  coming  was  known.  He  could  not 
ing  show  of  men  and  women  with  feeble  speak  of  writing  a  line  without  every  re- 
moral  sense,  trumpery  conceptions  of  porter  being  alert.  He  could  not  stand 
life,  trivialities  ir  temperaments,  and  use-  on  a  street  corner  waiting  for  a  train 
lessness  to  ther  fellow-men  and  sister  without  a  chance  of  being  mobbed  by 
women — save  in  what  esthetic  output  Verdi-worshipers  from  the  market-stalls, 
one  or  another  career  offered  the  public,  or  finding  a  prince  or  two  uncovered  be- 
Greatness  of  genius,  a  high  musical  lyric  side  him.  But  it  never  altered  the  sim- 
message,  has  never  necessarily  meant  a  plicity  of  his  nature.  He  only  grew  more 
great  soul  or  a  high  heart.  A  shining  and  more  eager  to  shun  such  public  and 
instance  occurs  in  Wagner ;  a  splendidly  personal  tributes.  He  glided  around 
intellectual  influence  on  his  art  during  corners,  hid  behind  pillars,  got  out  on 
half  a  century ;  but  one  of  the  most  con-  the  wrong  side  of  railway  carriages, 
temptible   men   in   private   relationships  lurked  in  dark  nooks  of  opera  houses, 
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implored  his  friends  to  keep  still  as  to 
his  whereabouts — and  in  his  legal  will 
begged  for  as  simple  a  funeral  as  his 
personality  had  been  simple  and  devoid 
of  fuss,  during  a  life  of  astonishing  vigor 
of  mind  and  body  prolonged  nearly  to 
ninety  years.  His  was  never  "  the  pride 
that  apes  humility." 

His  hatred  of  personal  journalism  was 
unfeigned.  On  the  only  occasion  that 
gave  me  the  honor  of  seeing  anything  of 
Verdi  personally,  beyond  the  merest  pass- 
ing incidents,  I  was  much  assured  at  his 
way  of  expressing  the  fine  shades  of 
American  press-impertinence.  "  Now  if 
I  should  happen  to  go  to  America — I 
don't  intend  it,  I  assure  you — why  the 
newspapers  would  talk  about  me  one  day 
and  tell  whether  my  teeth  were  real  or 
not — and  then,  next  day,  they  would  let 
me  alone  to  describe  a  two-headed 
chicken !  But  the  day  after,  they  would 
send  somebody  to  ask  me  whether  I  liked 
two-headed  chickens.  Sometimes  over 
here  they  ask  such  things." 

"  Really  ?  And  what  do  you  tell  them, 
Maestro  ?  "  After  a  moment's  pause, 
and  then  with  a  delightful  dryness,  "  Ah ! 
I  always  say  I  have  not  yet  decided." 

The  maj  ority  of  Verdi's  letters  will  prob- 
ably never  be  printed — or  at  least  not  for 
many  years — being  chiefly  possessed  by 
those  to  whom  exploiting  in  print  the 
confidences  of  dead  friends  is — oh,  old- 
fashioned  notion! — an  indecency  and 
breach  of  trust.  Some  of  the  less  confi- 
dential letters,  however,  such  as  one  can 
cite  here  and  there,  either  by  the  kind- 
ness of  their  owners  in  private  or  in  the 
various  memorials  of  the  composer  now 
appearing,  are  characteristic  and  valu- 
able. I  quote  here  a  private  letter  to  a 
gentleman  in  Rome,  written  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  hitherto  unpublished: 

"  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  why  the  man 
cannot  be  separated  in  the  public  mind  from 
his  art ;  or,  if  you  prefer,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  see  why  the  fact  that  a  man's  art  is  public 
obliges  his  looks  and  clothes  and  little  trivial 
habits  to  be  of  any  interest  to  the  big,  strange 
world.  The  man  is  one  thing,  his  work  an- 
other thing.  I  regard  the  artist  as  no  more 
than  a  key,  or  a  keyhole.  You  can't  open  the 
room  without  him  if  it  is  locked  to  you.  But 
that  is  all  he  is — key  or  keyhole.  .  .  .  Peo- 
ple are  always  wanting  to  look  through  the 
very  keyhole  to  see,  not  what  is  beyond  the 
door,  but  what  is  in  the  keyhole  itself.  Very 
often  there  is  nothing.    A  hole  is  a  hole." 

In  1867,  when  his  benefactor,  Barezzi, 


was  sinking  away  from  life,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  Verdi  writes  this  to  Coun- 
tess Clara  Maffei,  his  life-long  friend: 

"  Thank  you,  kind  and  high-souled  Clara, 
for  your  affectionate  letter.  This  loss  will 
be  great  to  me.  He  is  better  these  three  or 
four  days,  but  I  see  that  it  is  only  a  semblance 
of  prolonging  his  life.  .  .  .  You  know  that 
I  owe  all,  all,  all,  to  him,  not  to  others,  as  peo- 
ple have  tried  to  make  the  world  believe.  I 
seem  to  see  him  now,  as  so  many  years  ago, 
when,  having  finished  my  studies  in  the  high 
school  at  Busseto,  my  father  announced  to  me 
that  he  could  not  send  me  to  the  Parma  Uni- 
versity, and  I  must  needs  decide  to  go  back 
to  our  village.  That  good  old  man  learned  of 
the  matter,  and  he  said  to  me,  '  You  were  born 
for  better  things ;  not  made  to  sell  salt  and 
dig.  Get  the  little  extra  allowance  of  twenty- 
five  lire  a  month  for  four  years,  and  I  will  do 
the  rest,  and  you  shall  go  to  the  Milan  Con- 
servatory, and  when  you  can  you  will  pay 
me  what  I  spend  for  you,'  So  was  it!  See 
what  generosity,  how  much  heart,  what  cour- 
age he  had !  I  have  known  a  great  many  men, 
but  never  a  better  one.  He  has  loved  me  like 
a  son,  and  I  have  loved  him  like  a  father.    .    .    ." 

Verdi  first  met  Manzoni  in  June,  1868, 
as  Signorina  Alessandra  Manzoni  was 
lately  telling  me,  and  the  two  great  men 
found  each  other's  personal  companion- 
ship all  that  they  had  expected.  Verdi 
writes  to  the  correspondent  last  men- 
tioned :  "  What  could  I  say  to  you  about 
Manzoni?  How  could  I  express  the 
delightful  sensation — indefinable,  new — 
wrought  in  me,  when  really  in  the  pres- 
ence of  that  saint,  as  you  call  him.  I 
would  have  got  down  on  my  knees  to 
him,  if  I  ever  could  worship  man.  .  .  . 
When  you  see  him  next,  kiss  his  hand 
for  me,  and  express  to  him  my  venera- 
tion for  him."  We  find  Manzoni  a  year 
later  sending  Verdi  a  card,  on  which  the 
author  of  "  I  Promessi  Sposi  "  has  writ- 
ten. .  .  .  "To  Verdi,  from  Ales- 
sandro  Manzoni,  as  an  insignificant  echo 
of  the  public  admiration  for  the  great 
composer — from  one  who  is  so  fortunate 
as  to  know  personally  the  noble  and  at- 
tractive qualities  of  the  man."  Verdi 
was  to  build  up  to  Manzoni  such  a  mu- 
sical monument  as  no  other  author  has 
ever  received,  or  probably  ever  will  re- 
ceive. That  was  his  public  tribute,  the 
"  Manzoni  Requiem."  But  there  was  an- 
other equally  characteristic  sort  of  re- 
membrance. In  June,  1873,  one  day 
Contessa  Maflei  received  a  note.  "  I  am 
in  Milan,  dear  Clara,  but  I  beg  you  not  to 
tell  anybody  of  it,  not  anybody."  .  .  . 
The  next  day,  alone,  dressed  in  black, 
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Verdi  made  his  visit  to  the  vault  in  which 
temporarily  the  body  of  Manzoni  had 
been  laid  away,  and  remained  in  prayer 
and  sorrowful  and  affectionate  thought 
an  hour,  to  his  infinite  relief  not  recog- 
nized by  the  few  passers-by  at  the  early 
hour  of  the  morning  he  had  selected 
for  his  farewell.  It  is  not  by  accident  of 
dramatic  stuff,  purveyed  by  his  libret- 
tists, better  or  worse,  that  Verdi  is  the 
opera-writer  of,  especially,  grief,  loss,  fa- 
tality, the  stern  and  sorrowful  side  of 
existence.  He  was  (despite  his  fine  hu- 
mor) ever  of  an  austere  type,  and  his 
sense  of  the  world  as  a  place  in  which  to 
mourn  rather  than  to  laugh  was  from 
youth  upward. 

A  striking  letter  to  Carlo  Borsi,  the 
composer,  and  husband  of  Teresa  de 
Giulia-Borsi,  a  singer  of  note,  is  dated 
from  Busseto  in  1852,  after  "  Rigoletto  " 
had  been  produced  at  various  theaters 
during  the  twelvemonth,  with  a  good 
deal  of  criticism.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can- 
not give  all  of  the  letter,  in  which  Verdi 
modestly  defends  the  express  character 
and  cut  of  the  work.  It  seems  that  Borsi 
wanted  him  to  add  to  it  one  or  more 
lyrical  numbers.  Verdi  writes :  "  If 
1  Rigoletto '  can  get  along  as  it  is,  this 
one  new  number  in  it  would  be  too  much. 
Indeed,  where  can  you  find  the  place  for 
it?  One  can  make  verses  and  notes  for 
it,  but  it  will  be  to  no  effect  from  the  mo- 
ment they  are  not  in  the  right  place. 
There  is  one  place — but  Lord  deliver  us ! 
it  would  bring  a  terrible  lashing,  .  .  . 
the  priests  and  all  the  hypocrites  would 
make  such  an  outcry  that  there  would  be 
a  regular  scandal.  Oh,  happy  times, 
when  Diogenes  could  say  in  a  public 
place  to  the  man  who  asked  him  what  he 
was  doing,  '  Hominem  quaero.'  .  . 
I  have  conceived  '  Rigoletto '  from  the 
first  as  almost  without  detached  airs, 
without  finali,  as  an  interminable  string 
of  duets — because  it  was  suitable  so.  If 
anybody  says  to  that,  '  But  here  you 
could  have  done  that  thing  here — there 
you  should  have  done  that  thing '  I  an- 
swer that  it  would  be  most  admirable  so ; 
but  /  did  not  know  how  to  make  the  opera 
a  better  one  than  I  have  made  it 

"  P.  S. — We  will  not  talk  about  my 
being  given  a  title.  Fancy  a  man  raised 
to  rank,  living  here  in  the  middle  of  a 
horrid,  solitary  village,  surrounded  by 
pitchforks  and  oxen,  etc. !  " 


The  following  letter,  of  December, 
1 87 1,  written  from  Genoa  to  the  musical 
critic,  Filippi,  is  a  striking  example  of 
Verdi's  love  for  artistic  honesty  and  his 
sense  of  tne  advertising  element  in  all 
modern  art.  It  was  written  a  few  days 
before  the  famous  first  performance  of 
"  Aida,"  at  Cairo.  Filippi  had  announced 
to  Verdi  his  intention  of  going  to  Cairo 
for  the  event: 

"  You  going  to  Cairo !  That  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  advertising  tricks  that  a  man 
could  imagine  for  *  Aida  ' !  Art  seems  to  me 
just  now  not  art,  but  a  trade,  a  chase,  a  thing 
that  people  run  after — they  wish  to  give  it,  if 
not  success,  notoriety  at  any  cost.  My  feel- 
ing toward  it  all  is  disgust  and  humiliation. 
I  remember  with  joy  my  early  days.  Now, 
when  I  am  making  ready  an  opera,  journalists, 
artists,  choristers,  conductors,  teachers,  etc.,  all 
must  needs  bring  their  stones  to  the  pile  of 
the  edifice  that  is  mere  advertisement — and  so 
make  a  cornice  of  wretched  little  matters  that 
not  only  add  nothing  to  the  merit  of  an  opera, 
but  rather  hide  its  real  worth — if  it  has  any. 
This  is  deplorable,  simply  deplorable." 

A  kind  refusal  to  make  a  visit  to 
Ancona,  in  1873,  where  Giuseppe  Nicoli, 
chorus-master  (a  Neapolitan  chorus- 
master),  was  hard  at  work,  having  to 
oversee  the  rehearsals  of  "  Aida  "  there, 
elicited  the  following  good  humored 
epistle  to  Nicoli.  It  strikes  the  fine,  in- 
ner note  again — the  avoidance  of  per- 
sonal homage,  along  with  the  hint  of  how 
Verdi  valued  shades  of  his  own  relation- 
ships with  private  friends.  Nicoli  had 
asked  Verdi  to  address  him  by  the  more 
intimate  "  tu  "  instead  of  "  voi,"  it  seems : 

"  I  answer  a  little  late  as  to  the  first  matter, 
dear  Nicoli,  and  with  this  letter  the  first  favor 
is  granted ! ! !  As  to  the  second  favor,  I  tell 
"thee"  that  I  cannot  make  you  quite  certain 
about  it  because  my  pen  will  slip  so  easily  into 
a  "  you."  Let  us  make  a  bargain,  then.  The 
first  time  T  go  to  Naples  I  will  make  a  special 
study  of  the  matter,  and  then  I  shall  succeed 
in  writing  and  saying  "  thou."  In  the  second 
letter  you  ask  me  an  impossibility.  For  what 
would  I  go  to  Ancona?  To  exhibit  myself? 
To  get  up  a  claque  for  myself?  No,  such  is 
not  my  business.  When  I  undertake,  myself, 
the  execution  of  my  operas,  then  I  subject  my- 
self to  the  ways  of  the  country,  and  am  readv 
to  make  my  pirouettes  before  the  public  :  but  in 
Ancona  I  should  have  none  to  make.     .     .     ." 

As  has  been  mentioned  above,  these 
few  scraps  of  the  Verdian  correspond- 
ence are  merely  examples ;  and  most  of 
his  letters  of  the  most  intimate  and  per- 
sonal kind  will  be  slow  in  reaching  the 
public.  He  preserved  large  quantities  of 
the  letters  written  him,  but  they  have 
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been  carefully  destroyed — unread,  it  is 
said,  in  accordance  with  his  special  re- 
quest. A  final  paragraph  from  a  note 
to  Professor  Bertolotto,  answering  a  re- 
quest to  print  some  correspondence  be- 
tween Verdi  and  his  friend  Mariana,  says 
this: 

"  I  am  glad  that  the  public  like  my  music  ;  but 
I  don't  want  to  see  in  print  even  one  letter  that 
I  have  written — unless  it  may  be  directly  con- 
cerning a  musical  matter — my  letters,  touching 
on  so  many  other  things,  dashed  off  without 
importance,  without  any  special  pretense  of 
manner,  and  in  the  strictest  intimacy !  " 

He  was  a  great  musician ;  an  unusual- 
ly simple,  sincere  man.  His  lying  in  his 
coffin,  with  every  city  in  Italy  in  mourn- 
ing for  him,  and  telegrams  of  grief  pour- 
ing in  to  his  friends  from  every  sov- 
ereign in  Europe,  and  the  Pope  saying  a 
mass  for  his  soul,  while  he  seemed  un- 
conscious of  all  the  stir  he  was  making 
when  dead,  sorted  well  with  his  un- 
broken self-unconsciousness  of  de- 
meanor, every  day  he  had  been  alive.  He 
was   buried,   as   he  asked,   early   in   the 


morning,  without  fuss,  without  music, 
without  flowers,  without  a  military  pro- 
cession, concourses  of  societies,  speechi- 
fyings  ;  and  many  times  a  millionaire  was 
carried  to  the  tomb  in  a  "  second  class  " 
mortuary  carriage;  a  man  of  just  the 
people  to  the  end.  His  last  words,  ut- 
tered as  he  was  preparing  to  take  a  walk, 
and  as  the  hotel  servant  in  Milan  was 
helping  him  on  with  his  coat,  epitomized 
the  brusque  carelessness  of  formalities 
so  constantly  a  trait.  His  overcoat  was 
not  quite  buttoned  up ;  and  the  man  drew 
his  notice  to  it.  The  old  man  gave  his 
good-humored,  grumbling  laugh.  "  Oh, 
what's  one  button  more,  one  button 
less,  eh  ?  "  He  turned  away,  and  an 
instant  later  he  fell  back,  to  speak  no 
more.  By  word  or  score,  the  epoch's  last 
creative  musician  of  first  rank  had  noth- 
ing more  to  impart  to  a  world  that  we 
feel  is  now  fairly  left  to  its  musical  twi- 
lights and  comets,  or  to  pale  and  low  lit- 
tle stars — all  the  planets  of  harmony,  all 
the  suns  of  melody,  vanished. 

Naples,  Italy. 


Some    Present    Day    British    Problems 


By  Prof.   Edward  W.   Bemis, 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 


AN  American  spending  a  few  weeks 
in  England,  if  possessed  of  favor- 
able opportunity  for  meeting  many 
of  the  leaders  of  thought,  must  be  struck 
with  the  great  difference  between  the 
problems  confronting  the  Mother-coun- 
try and  those  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
There  is  little  desire  in  England  for 
changes  in  methods  of  nominations  to 
office,  or  for  proportional  representation 
and  the  initiative  and  referendum.  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb  seems  to  be  entirely  right 
in  her  observation  to  the  writer  that  while 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  England  are 
less  desirous  of  certain  forms  of  educa- 
cational  and  social  equality  than  are  the 
corresponding  classes  in  America,  yet  in 
the  former  country  they  are  able  to  get  a 
nearer  approach  to  what  they  desire  than 
is  true  elsewhere.  A  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  told  me  last 
winter  that  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 
his  State  was  such  a  farce  that  he  was 
ridiculed  by  a  large  number  of  his  fellow 


members  for  trying  to  make  an  honest 
return  of  his  election  expenses.  But  in 
England  every  one  concedes  that  the  law 
strictly  limiting  election  expenses  and  re- 
quiring sworn  return  by  items  of  the 
amount  spent  is  obeyed.  Rich  candi- 
dates do  indeed  often  indirectly  attempt 
to  corrupt  constituencies  by  large  dona- 
tions to  all  clubs,  churches  and  charities, 
etc.,  in  the  constituency,  and  by  lavish 
entertainments  for  a  year  or  two  before 
the  time  of  nomination.  An  opposing 
candidate,  if  poor,  will  sometimes  be  able 
to  offset  these  influences  by  openly  avow- 
ing himself  as  one  unable  to  serve  cor- 
porate, monopolistic  or  liquor  interests  in 
a  way  to  have  funds  at  his  disposal  for 
so  debauching  constituencies.  Charges 
of  direct  bribery,  however,  are  rarely  met 
with.  Any  proved  error  in  the  returns 
of  expenses  of  a  candidate  or  any  viola- 
tion of  law  in  the  modes  of  expenditure, 
such  as  the  hiring  of  labor  or  the  pur- 
chase of  commodities  for  apparently  no 
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other  purpose  than  to  influence  the  votes  enormous  corporations  attempt  to  freeze 

of   those   favored   with   employment   or  out  competitors  by  many  of  the  methods 

trade  after  nominations  have  been  made,  so  justly  condemned  in  America,  such  as 

leads  at  once  to  the  seating  of  the  rival  the  reduction  of  prices  in  one  place  where 

candidate.     There  are,  however,  serious  there  is  competition,  while  keeping  them 

complaints  against  the  House  of  Lords  up  elsewhere,  and  by  special  and  often 

for  its  ability  to  postpone,  and  in  many  secret  rates  given  to  large  shippers  by 

cases  defeat,  legislation  really  desired  by  railroads,  etc.    Altho  this  abuse  is  not  as 

the  people.    There  is  a  growing  demand  great  as  in  America,  it  seems  incident  to 

for  such  a  change  in  the  unwritten  con-  all  private  ownership  of  railroads,  and  to 

stitution  as  will  prevent  the  House  of  be  absent  from  all  public  ownership  in 

Lords  from  vetoing  any  bill  for  a  longer  Germany,  Russia,  Australia,   New  Zea- 

period  than  one  session  of  Parliament.  land  and  other  countries,  so  far  as  known. 

The  other  political  reforms  which  are  The  relative  importance,  however,  of  rail- 
being  most  agitated  in  England  to-day  road  rates  in  a  country  so  small  as  Eng- 
are  the  restriction  of  every  voter  to  one  land,  and  with  such  opportunities  for  wa- 
vote,  and  the  payment  by  the  State,  as  ter  communication,  together  with  the  ab- 
with  us,  of  such  election  expenses  as  the  sence  of  a  protective  tariff,  have  hindered 
printing  and  distribution  of  ballots,  man-  the  trusts  from  exercising  as  great  a  con- 
agement  of  the  polling  places,  etc.  The  trol  over  prices  and  arousing  as  much  in- 
demand  goes  somewhat  further,  and  terest  among  legislators  as  in  America, 
often  includes  that  for  payment  of  the  The  Parliament  just  ended  increased  the 
salaries  or  wages  of  the  members  of  local  governmental  supervision  and  restric- 
and  national  legislative  bodies,  and  even  tions  upon  all  corporations  in  a  way 
certain  further  election  expenses  for  which  might  well  be  studied  by  American 
halls,  etc.,  such  as  are  borne  by  candidates  statesmen.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  hear 
or  political  parties  in  the  United  States,  both  Liberals  like  Professor  Bryce  and 
It  seemed  almost  incredible  to  hear  from  Conservatives  like  Mr.  Ritchie  favor  the 
the  lips  of  one  of  the  most  progressive  measure  one  night  in  the  House  of  Com- 
and  wealthy  members  of  Parliament  that  mons. 

he  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  his  seat  Altho  the  English  courts,  like  our  Su- 
in  a  certain  manufacturing  constituency,  preme  Court,  are  appointed  for  life,  there 
a  large  majority  of  whose  resident  votes  is  not  so  much  popular  suspicion  of  them 
were  for  him,  because  one-third  of  the  as  with  us.  They  are  not  said  to  be  un- 
votes were  cast  by  non-residents,  well-to-  consciously,  but  none  the  less  really,  in- 
do  and  conservative,  who  were  in  no  fiuenced  by  great  corporations,  whose 
sense,  of  course,  representative  of  his  dis-  managers  place  special  parlor-cars  at 
trict,  save  that  they  owned  property  there,  their  disposal  and  hob-nob  with  them  in 

Turning  from  purely  political  reforms  clubs  and  at  the  seashore.  There  is  in- 
to those  of  a  more  strictly  economic  and  deed,  considerable  suspicion  of  the  lower 
social  character,  one  is  struck  by  the  ab-  courts  among  the  trade  unions.  This  was 
sence  in  England  of  any  discussion  of  assigned  as  one  reason  for  the  refusal  of 
money,  tariff  or  trust  issues.  To  be  sure,  the  Trade  Union  Congress  at  Hudders- 
the  Socialists  often  speak  of  the  Ameri-  field  last  August,  by  four  to  one,  to  ap- 
can  trust  as  foreshadowing  what  they  prove  proposals  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
believe  will  come  every  where,  and  as  lead-  tion.  Yet  it  seems  to  be  always  felt  that 
ing  to  an  ultimate  consolidation  of  busi-  an  appeal  to  the  higher  courts,  and  espe- 
ness  in  the  hands  of  giant  syndicates  and  dally  to  the  highest  court,  the  small  di- 
later  of  the  State.  Careful  observers  also,  vision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  will  bring 
like  Professor  Jenks,  who  has  been  study-  a  fair  interpretation  of  existing  laws, 
ing  the  problem  in  Europe  this  summer,  There  is  less  object  in  any  strained  inter- 
and  Mr.  Robert  Donald,  of  London,  pretation  by  the  courts,  because  if  the  one 
whose  article  appeared  in  a  recent  num-  they  give  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  peo- 
ber  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  discover  pie  a  different  interpretation  or  an  en- 
that  there  are  some  combinations  in  Eng-  tirely  new  law  can  be  voted  by  Parlia- 
land  at  present  that  are  verging  toward  ment. 

single  great  and  controlling  corporations  England,  again,  does  not  have  to  face 

in  each  line  of  business  affected.    These  the  problem  of  immigration  in  larger  and 
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larger  proportions  from  such  countries 
as  Italy,  Poland  and  Hungary,  where 
lower  standards  of  living,  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent languages,  religions  and  social  and 
political  institutions,  prevail.  The  Eng- 
lish can  well  afford  to  read  with  equa- 
nimity such  passages  as  the  following, 
which  appeared  in  the  London  Chronicle 
September  I  : 

"  The  population  of  Bremen  has  somewhat 
suddenly  been  increased  by  the  presence  of 
about  eight  hundred  rather  undesirable  strang- 
ers. They  come  mostly  from  Poland  and  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Prussia.  The  men  are  at- 
tired in  sheepskin  coats,  worn  with  wool  in- 
side, and  smoke  long  porcelain  pipes.  The 
ladies  invariably  wear  top  boots  and  short 
skirts,  and  have  a  weakness  for  brilliantly 
colored  silk  handkerchiefs,  which  they  wear 
over  their  heads.  They  are  all  terribly  and 
constitutionally  dirty;  not  with  the  accidental 
and  passing  dirtiness  of  the  day,  but  with  un- 
cleanness  that  has  grown  with  their  growth 
and  strengthened  with  their  strength.  Their 
luggage  bears  a  small  official  label,  '  Disin- 
fected.' These  undesirable  guests  are  a  por- 
tion of  the  stemmed  tide  of  emigrants  that 
steadily  flows  through  Bremen  all  the  year 
round  proceeding  to  America." 

The  real  social  and  economic  problems 
that  will  come  rapidly  to  the  front  as 
soon  as  the  present  war  spirit  can  be 
allayed  relate  chiefly  to  temperance,  pen- 
sions, the  housing  question,  education 
and  the  extension  of  municipal  operation 
of  telephone  and  electric  lighting  and 
power  plants. 

The  drink  habit  is  so  bad  in  England 
as  to  be  really  alarming.  The  saloons  or 
public  houses — "  pubs,"  as  they  are  fa- 
miliarly called — have  of  late  come  under 
the  control  of  wealthy  brewers  and  dis- 
tillers, as  is  coming  to  be  increasingly 
true  in  America.  These  saloons,  with 
their  picturesque  barmaids,  are  protected 
from  loss  of  their  licenses  by  that  Eng- 
lish regard  for  vested  interests  which  is 
so  acute  and  so  surprising  to  an  Amer- 
ican. Even  when  a  public  house  is  to  be 
destroyed  in  widening  a  street  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  buy  out  the  owner 
of  the  license  as  if  it  were  a  permanent 
franchise,  altho  legally  it  is  not.  The  ut- 
most that  a  leader  of  the  Liberal  party 
ventured  to  suggest  to  the  writer  was 
that  Parliament  should  provide  that  mu- 
nicipalities might  lessen  the  number  of 
licensed  houses  without  compensation  on 
giving  two  years'  notice.  There  is  no 
suspicion  that  either  the  saloon  or  the 
social  evil  have  corrupt  dealings  with  the 


police  to  any  considerable  degree,  yet  the 
latter,  because  of  the  policy  prohibiting 
localization  or  recognition   in  any  way, 
is  scattered  over  large  portions  of  Eng- 
lish cities,  and  confronts  one  upon  the 
streets    much    more    than    in    America, 
while  the  saloon  exerts  a  social,  but  none 
the  less  effective,  influence  over  the  voters, 
almost    as    effective    as    in    the    United 
States.     The  public  house  is  said  to  be 
always  on  the  side  of  the  Conservative 
party   in   England.      The   movement    is 
growing  for  public  ownership  and  oper- 
ation of  the  saloon,  chiefly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  local  authorities.    Bir- 
mingham has  achieved  great  success  since 
September,  1894,  in  the  management  of  a 
saloon  known  as  a  "Canteen,"  in  a  coun- 
try district  remote  from  any  town,  where 
several  hundred  men  and  their  families 
are  employed  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  additional  water  sup- 
ply.   The  Canteen  is  not  open  Sundays. 
On  Saturday  it  is  open  between  1  and  9 
P.M.,  and  on  other  days  only  between  12 
and  2  and  between  5.30  and  9  P.M.    Nei- 
ther women  nor  males  under  eighteen  are 
permitted  in  the  bar,  and  no  women  under 
twenty-one   or  boys   under   sixteen   are 
supplied  with  even  jugs  of  beer  or  porter 
for  drinking  elsewhere.     No  person  is 
supplied  with  more  than  one  quart  of 
liquor  at  the  morning  hour  for  consump- 
tion on  the  premises  or  more  than  two 
quarts  in  the  evening,  and  if  in  the  slight- 
est degree  intoxicated  he  is  not  supplied  at 
all.    Even  the  amount  that  can  be  taken 
away  in  jugs  is  limited.    All  amusements, 
including  music,  are  strictly  prohibited  in 
the  Canteen.     Since   tire  experiment  is 
said  to  be  very  sucessful  from  a  moral 
point  of  view,  it  is  considered  by  many 
reformers  an  example  to  be  imitated. 

A  visitor  cannot  help  being  impressed 
with  the  fact,  however,  that  the  temper- 
ance people  are  not  doing  as  much  in 
England  as  in  America  in  furnishing 
temperance  drinks  and  in  discouraging, 
by  the  example  of  the  well-to-do  and  pro- 
fessional classes,  the  use  of  intoxicating 
beverages  among  the  masses.  One  may 
travel  many  miles  in  English  cities  with- 
out running  across  a  drinking  fountain, 
and  if  he  calls  for  water  in  a  restaurant 
he  is  looked  at  askance,  altho,  contrary 
to  the  opinions  of  most  travelers,  drinking 
water  is  far  purer  in  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  than  on  the  average  in  America, 
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as  is  proven  by  the  bacteriological  tests  learn    from    English    municipal    experi- 

novv  becoming  so  common.  ments. 

Some  additional  provision  for  old  age  England  is  fortunate,  not  so  much  in 
beyond  that  now  existing  is  evidently  the  public  spirit  of  her  landed  aristoc- 
needed  in  a  country  where  nearly  one-  racy,  which  is  much  overestimated  in 
half  of  the  wage  earners  over  sixty-five  America,  but  in  the  unselfish  devotion  to 
years  of  age  "  come  upon  the  rates  "  as  the  public  weal  shown  by  her^  leading 
recipients  of  poor  relief.  Even  $1.25  a  business  men.  The  amount  of  time  they 
week  to  every  individual  sixty-five  and  are  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  devote 
over  would  mean  a  total  annual  increase  to  the  purification  and  development  of 
of  expenditures  of  only  $35,000,000,  or  municipal  business  and  social  ameliora- 
less  than  one-third  of  the  annual  in-  tion  should  make  the  average  American 
creased  expense  that  the  Boer  war  has  business  man  stand  aghast  and  sink  his 
brought  upon  England  in  the  past  year,  head  in  shame.  There  are  plentv  of  self- 
This  very  war,  however,  has  so  wasted  ish  money-makers  in  every  English  com- 
the  nation's  reserves  as  to  have  deferred  munity.  Perhaps  the  majority  are  of 
what  two  years  ago  was  on  the  point  of  this  character.  But  the  size  of  the  minor- 
becoming  a  live  issue.  Whether  pen-  ity  of  true  patriots  is  wonderfullv  in  con- 
sions  should  first  be  for  all,  or,  as  in  New  trast  with  the  treasonable  and  Christless 
Zealand,  only  for  those  receiving  less  indifTerence  to  the  larger  interests  of  the 
than  a  certain  income,  is  not  yet  settled,  community  which  is  such  an  alarming 
even  among  those  who  are  interested  in  feature  of  American  city  life.  With  such 
the  subject.  Fortunately  American  labor  a  spirit,  rapidly  growing  to  still  larger 
is  not  at  present  in  as  much  need  of  re-  proportions,  English  reformers  can  well 
lief  for  its  aged  as  is  Europe.  look  with  hope  to  meeting  the  serious 

It  is  not  possible,  within  the  limits  of  home  issues  ahead.     They  seem  some- 

this  article,  to  bring  out  the  very  interest-  what  discouraged  at  present  by  the  ab- 

ing  contrasts  between  the  housing  ques-  sorption  of  the  people  in  militarism  and 

tion  in  England  and  the  tenement  ques-  war,  but  think  they  see  signs  of  return- 

tion  in  New  York,  or  to  show  how  vitally  ing  sanity,  and  of  renewed  interest  in  the 

different  are  the  educational  problems  at  pressing  problems  of  domestic  reform, 

home  and  abroad,  and  how  much  we  can  New  York  City. 


Brother   Jasper    and    Galileo. 

He  his  fabric  of  the  heavens 
Hath  left  to  their  disputes,  perhaps  to  move 
His  laughter  at  their  quaint  opinions, 

ON  Thursday,  the  fourth   of   April,  joke,  and  if  he  had  cared  to  give  himself 

the  Rev.  John  Jasper  was  buried,  up  to  such  work  he  might  have  made  a 

and  with  him  has  passed  away  the  fortune  in  the  lecture  hall, 

last  outspoken  defender  of  the  old  astron-  "  The  sun  do  move  " — as  we  read  the 

omy.    Years  ago,  in  his  church  of  Mount  words,  the  mind  inevitably  recurs  to  a 

Zion,  Brother  Jasper  preached  a  sermon  more  famous  utterance  of  a  great  scien- 

in  which  he  vociferously  upheld  a  literal  tist  two  centuries  ago.     When   Galileo 

interpretation  of  Bible  astronomy,  indig-  was  brought  before    the    high    court  of 

nantly  rejecting  the  modern  theory  of  Rome  to  recant,  under  threats  of  torture, 

the  world  and  declaring  that  the  earth  is  his  theory  that  the  sun  is  the  stationary 

the  center  about  which  the  sun  and  stars  center  of  our  system  and  that  the  earth 

revolve.      One    phrase    of    the    sermon,  moves  about  it,  the  story  is  that  on  rising 

'  The  sun  do  move,"  was  caught  up  and  from  his  knees  before  the  solemn  digni- 

bruited  everywhere  by  the  newspapers,  taries  of  the  Church  he  muttered,  "  E 

and  still  to-day  lingers  in  memory.  Broth-  pur  si  muove  " — And  yet  the  earth  does 

er  Jasper  was  for  the  moment  the  butt  move. 

of  the  world's  humor.      He  was  taken  Galileo  has  won  the  day;  the  Church 

North  to  deliver  his  sermon  as  a  huge  which  persecuted  him  is  anxious  now  to 
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explain  that  she  had  no  hostility  to  his 
scientific  views,  but  only  feared  the  ap- 
plication of  these  views  to  religion  and 
morality.  Brother  Jasper,  who  in  his 
"  The  sun  do  move  "  merely  proclaims  in 
quaint  English  and  from  ignorance  the 
old  position  of  the  Church  which  once 
ruled  the  earth — Brother  Jasper  is  not 
threatened  with  torture,  as  was  Galileo, 
but  merely  subjected  to  the  ribald  laugh- 
ter of  the  press. 

And  now,  friend  Dicasts,  what  shall 
we,  who  in  this  court  of  appeal  are  mak- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  world,  say  to  this 
strange  reversal  of  judgment?  Dare  I 
confess  it?  For  my  part,  I  declare  that 
the  words  of  the  Rev.  John  Jasper,  "  The 
sun  do  move,"  are  for  me,  and  probably 
for  you,  truer  than  Galileo's  "  E  pur  si 
muove!"  Let  me  explain.  It  is  all  a 
question  of  motion ;  and  if  you  have  read 
the  philosophers  you  know  that  this  ques- 
tion of  motion  is  one  of  the  most  slippery 
in  the  history  of  thought.  One  ancient 
group  of  thinkers  even  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  motion  altogether.  Is  the  earth 
the  center  of  the  solar  system,  and  do  the 
sun  and  planets  revolve  about  it  every 
twenty-four  hours,  or  is  the  sun  the  cen- 
ter of  all  ?  Now  in  mathematics  one  the- 
ory is  just  as  correct  as  the  other,  and 
this  any  astronomer  will  admit  if  you 
question  him  closely.  In  the  language  of 
analytical  geometry,  it  is  merely  a  dif- 
ference of  placing  your  origin  of  co- 
ordinates in  one  place  or  another.  The 
only  distinction  is  just  this :  If  the  sun 
(or,  more  exactly,  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  system),  is  regarded  as  the  central 
point,  then  the  motions  of  the  planets  can 
be  expressed  geometrically  in  compara- 
tively simple  formula? ;  whereas,  if  we  re- 
gard earth  as  the  center,  then  the  orbits 
of  the  planets  take  the  form  of  epicycles 
and  demand  very  complicated  mathemat- 
ical equations.  Hence,  to  scientists — that 
is,  to  those  who  deal  in  mathematical  and 
physical  formulae — the  sun  is  the  center 
oi  the  system.  Scientifically,  Galileo  was 
right. 

But  is  there  not  another  way  to  look  at 
the  matter  ?  Is  not  the  purely  human  view 
equally  worthy  of  attention  ?  What  is  it  to 
you  or  to  me  whether  the  geometric  equa- 
tion of  Jupiter  is  simple  or  complex  ?  To 
me,  as  I  look  up  at  night  to  the  starry 
heavens,  Jupiter  and  his  fellows  are  not 
revolving  about  the  sun,  but  move  in  a 


great  sweeping  circle  from  east  to  west, 
and  this  earth,  or  rather  I  myself,  am  the 
point  about  which  they  march  in  endless 
procession.  Like  the  old  philosopher,  I 
divide  the  universe  into  myself  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  when  it  becomes  a 
question  of  which  revolves  about  the  oth- 
er, I  naturally  give  myself  the  position  of 
dignity.  The  sun  for  me  actually  rises 
in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west.  Nor  is 
the  matter  a  mere  quibbling  of  words.  In 
the  old  days  it  was  a  dispute  for  life  and 
death,  a  desperate  struggle  for  existence. 
On  the  one  side  stood  the  scientists,  who 
looked  upon  the  outer  world  first,  pay- 
ing no  heed  to  the  requirements  of  the 
imagination  or  to  the  egotism  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  and  who  were  intent  on  ex- 
plaining what  they  saw  in  the  simplest 
possible  terms.  Against  them  were  ar- 
rayed the  upholders  of  religion,  who 
cared  nothing  for  mathematical  equations 
and  everything  for  a  theory  which  made 
man  the  lord  of  creation.  We  know  now 
that  the  struggle  was  futile,  because  both 
parties  were  right,  because  both  Galileo 
and  simple  Brother  Jasper  spoke  the  truth 
as  it  was  and  appeared  to  them.  Yet  we 
may  see  how  great  a  revolution  in 
thought  has  come  about,  when  to-day  the 
human  aspect  of  the  question  has  only 
an  illiterate  negro  preacher  to  maintain 
it,  whereas  science  sits  in  the  high  places 
of  honor.  And  yet,  tho  he  knows  it  not 
and  would  not  dare  whisper  it,  every  poet 
who  clings  to  the  dictates  of  his  imagina- 
tion is  on  the  side  of  Brother  Jasper.  He 
still  thinks  with  Milton  : 

"  Now   morn,    her   rosy   steps   in   the   eastern 
clime 
Advancing,     sow'd    the    earth    with    orient 
pearl." 

And  every  preacher  who  looks  upon  the 
human  soul  as  the  one  supreme  fact  of 
existence,  still  believes  with  the  writer  of 
Genesis  that  the  sun  and  moon  were 
placed  in  the  firmament  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  to  give  light  and  to  divide  the 
day  from  the  night.  And  they  are  right, 
both  the  poet  and  the  preacher,  not  fig- 
uratively but  literally ;  for  it  is  true  to  say 
the  sun  moves  about  the  earth  as  well  as 
that  the  earth  revolves  about  the  sun. 
And  those  who  cherish  the  imagination 
and  the  belief  in  man's  divinity  need  fear 
no  desecrating  touch  of  advancing 
thought — "  The  sun  do  move." 
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The  stream  of  human  tendencies,  it 
has  been  pointed  out,  shows  a  callous  in- 
difference to  the  temporal  dividing  lines 
we  mortals  use,  whether  we  speak  of  cen- 
turies or  of  decades.  The  distinctive 
character  we  fondly  apply  to  this  or  that 
century  or  quarter-century  is  generally 
found  to  be  only  a  more  or  less  convenient 
designation  for  a  movement  which  over- 
laps both  ends  of  the  period,  showing 
origins  and  development  in  an  earlier 
time  and  continuation  into  a  later  time.  If 
physical  science,  for  instance,  is  the  mark 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  also  a  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  later 
years  of  the  eighteenth,  and  bids  fair  to  be 
yet  more  a  distinction  of  the  twentieth. 

Scientific  and  philosophic  stock-taking, 
however,  has  been  for  a  year  or  more  the 
order  of  the  day,  a  general  desire  being 
shown  to  balance  the  accounts  of  the  old 
century  before  actively  considering  the 
problems  of  the  new.  The  period  has 
been  productive  of  a  number  of  invoices 
of  the  actual  work  done  in  particular 
fields  of  thought  and  endeavor  since  1801. 
Literary  publications,  and  even  newspa- 
pers, have  been  crowded  with  articles  of 
this  kind ;  at  least  two  comprehensive  re- 
views have  appeared  in  book  form,  and 
another  (if  not  more)  is  on  the  way. 

The  two  books  noticed  here  have  been 
previously  published.  Dr.  Williams's 
work  appeared  serially  in  Harper's  Mag- 
azine, and  the  other  formed  the  basis  of 
the  Evening  Post's  New  Year's  number. 
The  former  is  a  model  of  excellence.  Its 
range  is  broad,  covering  the  whole  field 
of  science,  and  its  particularity  of  detail 
is  remarkable.  An  introductory  chapter 
depicts  the  state  of  science  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  Each  of  the  more 
important  branches  is  then  taken  up  for 
historical  treatment,  the  various  discov- 
eries and  developments  being  given  in 
chronological  order.       As  the  narrative 

*  The  "Story  of  Nineteenth  Century  Science.  By 
Henry  Smith  Williams,  M.D,  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers     $2.50.     Illustrated. 

The  Nineteenth  Century.  A  Review  of  Progress. 
By  various  writers.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$2.00. 


proceeds,  effective  sidelights  are  thrown 
upon  the  personality  of  the  more  noted 
investigators  and  upon  the  general  scien- 
tific attitude  of  each  period.  A  final  chap- 
ter considers  the  still  unsolved  problems 
of  science.  Considering  that  the  volume 
is  of  but  moderate  size,  compactness  of 
expression  is  a  necessity ;  but  the  author 
has  shown  that  a  terse  recital  of  the  plain 
facts  of  science  is  not  incompatible  with 
charm.  His  style  is  graphic,  his  treat- 
ment popular  in  the  best  sense  ;  and  a  dis- 
criminating sense  of  proportion  has  en- 
abled him  to  keep  essentials  always  in  the 
foreground  and  minutiae  in  the  shadows. 
Such  is  the  general  charm  of  the  book 
that  a  novel  reader  might  peruse  it  and 
"  mistake  it  for  romance." 

The  other  work  is  a  compilation  of  es- 
says, showing  a  wide  range  of  subject 
and  of  authorship.     Its  scope  is  too  com- 
prehensive to  permit  of  satisfactory  de- 
tail.    The  inclusion  of  certain  subjects 
constantly  calls  attention  to  the  exclusion 
of  others  quite  as  important.     Why,  for 
instance,  should  Germany  and  Russia  be 
entitled  to  reviews,  while  France  is  unno- 
ticed;  or   why   astronomy   and   physics, 
when  biology,  chemistry  and  geology  are 
omitted?     It  is  an  imperfect  record  that 
is  presented.     Nevertheless,  to  praise  the 
book  for  what  it  is  rather  than  to  censure 
it   for  what  it  is  not,  acknowledgment 
must  be  made  of  the  high  excellence  of 
most  of  the  essays.     The  article  on  as- 
tronomy is  by  Newcomb;  on  physics  by 
Lodge  ;  on  English  politics  by  Sedgwick ; 
on    evolution    and    religion    by    Leslie 
Stephen ;  and  a  like  degree  of  authorita- 
tive authorship  is  maintained  pretty  much 
throughout    the   book.      Viewed,    there- 
fore,  from   the   point   of   the   individual 
merit  of  the  greater  number  of  the  es- 
says, the  work  is  a  highly  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  right  understanding  of 
nineteenth  century  progress. 

The  movement  for  the  popularization 
of  scientific  truths  begun  by  Huxley  and 
his  colleagues  in  1880  has  borne  rich 
fruitage.  In  this  day  no  important  dis- 
covery— it  matters  not  how  abstruse — 
is  made  but  a  thousand  interpreters  are 
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prepared  to  make  it  known  to  the  simplest 
mind.  It  is  the  merit  of  books  like  this 
one  of  Dr.  Williams's,  and,  to  some  ex- 
ten,  of  the  other  one  noticed,  that  they 
reach  back  to  an  earlier  time  and  make 
simple  and  clear  the  developments  and 
discoveries  of  those  days.  At  no  other 
century-end  has  the  mass  of  the  public 
had  placed  before  it  so  exact  and  com- 
plete an  accounting  of  things  thought 
and  things  done. 

Powicke's  Henry  Barrow.* 

The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  an 
increasing  activity  in  the  investigation  of 
Congregational  beginnings  by  English 
scholars.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Brown  put  forth 
his  "  Pilgrim  Fathers  "  in  1895.  Rev. 
Mr.  Gregory's  "  Puritanism  "  followed  in 
i8q6.  Professor  Arber  published  his 
"  Story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  "  in  1897. 
And  now  Rev.  Fred.  J.  Powicke,  Ph.D., 
of  Hatherlow,  has  issued  in  a  sturdy  vol- 
ume a  special  study  of  Henry  Barrowe — 
or  Barrow,  as  he  prefers  to  spell  the 
name — and  of  the  fortunes  of  the  London 
Congregational  Church  which  went  into 
exile  at  Amsterdam  after  his  execution. 
The  volume  is  one  heartily  to  be  wel- 
comed as  a  fresh,  painstaking  and  con- 
scientious attempt  to  present  the  biog- 
raphy and  lasting  influence  of  the  most 
eminent  of  Congregational  martyrs.  Dr. 
Powicke  has  evidently  studied  his  sources 
with  care,  and  the  picture  that  he  presents 
to  us  of  the  man  is  essentially  clear  and 
convincing.     It  is  a  good  piece  of  work. 

The  American  reader  is  pleasantly  im- 
pressed, however,  by  the  demonstration 
which  Dr.  Powicke's  volume  affords  of 
the  thoroughness  with  which  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Dexter  searched  the  same  field 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  Powicke 
recognizes  this  impression  when  he  re- 
marks in  his  preface : 

"  So  far  as  a  discovery  of  new  facts  is  con- 
cerned, I  cannot  say  that  the  result  has  quite 
answered  expectation.  Correction  of  some 
errors  and  clearer  arrangement  are,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  can  be  claimed  here." 

Of  such  corrections  those  of  chief  im- 
portance are  Dr.  Powicke's  effective  criti- 
cism of  Dr.  Dexter's  suggestion  that  Bar- 

*  Henry  Barrow,  Separatist  (1550  ?-i<=93>,  and  the  Ex- 
iled Church  of  Amsterdam  (1593-1622').  By  Fred.  J. 
Powicke,  Ph.D.  London:  James  Clarke  &  Co  Pp. 
xlvn,  363. 


rowe  was  the  author  of  the  "  Martin 
Marprelate  "  tracts;  and  his  vigorous  at- 
tack upon  those  portions  of  Professor 
Arber's  recent  volume  which  paint  the 
general  moral  condition  of  the  exiled 
Amsterdam  Church  in  dark  colors  and 
ascribe  a  significant  "  death-bed  recanta- 
tion "  to  its  pastor,  Francis  Johnson.  Dr. 
Powicke  has  chapters  of  merit  on  the  re- 
lations of  Barrowe  to  the  Puritans,  on  the 
bishops  of  that  day,  on  Whitgift  and  his 
policy,  and  on  contemporary  Anabaptist 
thought.  Yet  the  actual  impression  pro- 
duced by  these  essays  is  rather  fragmen- 
tary, and  the  reader  wishes  that  the  au- 
thor could  have  given  a  clearer  presenta- 
tion of  Barrowe's  place  in  the  sequence 
of  English  religious  development. 

Dr.  Powicke  is  convinced  that  his  ex- 
amination "  does  seem  to  prove  that  he 
[Barrowe],  rather  than  Robert  Browne 
and  John  Robinson,  deserves  to  be  named 
emphatically  the  founder  of  English  Con- 
gregationalism." Certainly  it  is  true  that 
the  congregation  with  which  Barrowe, 
Greenwood  and  Johnson  were  associated 
had  more  of  permanency  and  attracted 
more  attention  from  the  Government 
than  any  gathered  by  the  erratic  Browne. 
But  if  one  looks  at  the  principles  for 
which  these  pioneers  stood,  there  seems 
to  be  no  real  reason  to  question  the  pop- 
ular conviction  of  the  time  that  traced 
their  spiritual  sequence  back  to  Browne 
as  the  fountain  head.  Browne's  lapses,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  their  views 
seemed  to  them  simply  a  return  to  New 
Testament  Christianity,  might  readilv  in- 
cline the  Amsterdam  exiles  to  speak  of 
themselves  as  "  commonly  (but  unjustly) 
called  Brownists ;  "  but  the  primacy  of 
Browne  in  the  utterance  of  Congrega- 
tional principles  must  make  his  the  lead- 
ing figure  in  the  retrospect  of  the  age. 

Anv  student  of  Barrowe's  writing's  will 
doubtless  experience  a  good  deal  of  per- 
plexity regarding  the  dates  given  for  the 
various  conferences  and  disputes  in 
which  he  and  his  associates  were  en- 
gaged. The  months  are  indicated  by 
number,  often  without  designation  of  the 
year,  and  the  question  whether  the  new 
style  or  old  style  of  reckoning  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  was  used  in  any  partic- 
ular case  by  the  original  recorders  is  not 
alwavs  easy  of  answer.  Dr.  Powicke's 
solutions  are  not  free  from  criticism,  tho 
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in  most  instances  the  exact  date  is  of  lit- 
tle consequence.  But  in  regard  to  one 
important  event,  that  of  the  beginning  of 
Barrowe's  imprisonment,  Dr.  Powicke 
seems  certainly  mistaken.  He  puts  it 
November  19th,  1586.  In  so  doing  he 
errs  in  good  company,  for  not  only  did 
Barrowe  so  record  it  himself  (or  the  un- 
supervised publisher  of  the  report  so 
printed  it  in  a  volume  issued  after  Bar- 
rowe's death),  but  the  later  writers  on 
the  period  have  generally  accepted  it. 
But  Greenwood's  imprisonment,  which 
gave  the  occasion  for  Barrowe's  arrest, 
appears,  from  the  State  papers,  not  to 
have  begun  till  October,  1587,  and  Bar- 
rowe himself  speaks  of  the  date  of  his 
own  arrest  as  "  this  nineteenth  being  the 
Lord's  day."  Now  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber fell  on  Sunday  in  1587,  not  1586;  and 
this  conclusion  as  to  the  year  agrees  with 
several  allusions  touching  the  length  of 
his  own  imprisonment  contained  in  Bar- 
rowe's later  writings.  A  recognition  of 
this  apparent  error  would  considerably 
simplify  Dr.  Powicke's  account  of  Bar- 
rowe's imprisonment  and  conferences 
with  his  opponents. 

J* 

We  may  notice  together  three  books 
relating  to  finance :  The  A  B  C  of  Wall 
Street,  by  S.  A.  Nelson,  who  is  also  the 
publisher,  a  work  intended  to  explain  the 
methods  in  which  monetary  transactions 
are  carried  on ;  The  Wall  Street  Point 
of  View,  by  Henry  Clews  (Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Co.  $1.50),  the  general  purpose 
of  which  is  the  same;  and  The  Mone- 
tary History  of  the  United  States, 
by  Charles  J.  Bullock  (Macmillan. 
$1.25),  which  repeats  the  somewhat  te- 
dious story  of  American  legislation  con- 
cerning the  currency.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  next  Congress  will  finally  re- 
move the  subject  from  partisan  contro- 
versy, and  that  consummation  has  so 
nearly  been  reached  that  Mr.  Bullock's 
work  is  no  longer  timely.  Mr.  Clews 
writes  discursively  of  many  things,  finan- 
cial and  other,  and  his  experiences  are 
uninteresting.  He  represents  fairly 
enough  the  general  view  of  events  which 
is  taken  in  the  financial  world.  Mr. 
Nelson's  book  is  more  technical  and  sta- 
tistical in  character,  and  seems  adapted 
rather  for  those  actually  doing  business 
in  Wall  Street  than  for  outsiders. 


The    Transition     Period.    By    G. 

Gregory  Smith,  M.A.  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.)  This 
is  Volume  IV  in  "  Periods  of  European 
History,"  an  excellent  series  of  studies 
edited  by  Professor  George  Saintsbury. 
The  work  deals  with  the  main  European 
literatures  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
is  written  by  the  lecturer  in  English  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With 
crispness  and  clearness  the  author 
sketches  the  causes  that  brought  about 
the  transition  from  medieval  to  modern 
modes  of  thought,  interest  and  expres- 
sion in  literature  and  art.  It  is  a  study 
full  enough  for  all  the  needs  of  the  ordi- 
nary student.  All  of  the  chief  characters 
whose  works  influenced  the  period  dis- 
cussed are  admirably  presented  in  the 
order  of  their  time  and  importance.  The 
foot-notes  are  short  and  clear,  and  the 
book  has  an  excellent  index. 

From  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company, 
Boston,  we  have  two  tiny  books  in  uni- 
form style:  Bride  Roses,  A  Scene,  and 
Room  Forty-Five,  A  Farce.  Both  books 
are  by  W.  D.  Howells  and  in  his  airiest, 
we  had  almost  said  his  most  trivial, 
vein.  There  is  something  mildly  amus- 
ing in  things  of  this  sort,  but  somehow 
they  affect  the  serious  critic  as  scarcely 
worth  while.  It  is  like  the  idle  whittling 
of  a  tired  carpenter  who  half  uncon- 
sciously trims  the  chips  and  shavings  of 
his  shop  into  frail  gewgaws  and  tosses 
them  aside.  The  effort  by  which  most 
commonplace  and  trifling  circumstances 
are  cleverly  fitted  to  a  slight  situation  in 
life,  so  as  to  give  play  to  chatter  more 
or  less  natural,  sometimes  becomes  pain- 
fully apparent.  Mr.  Howells's  genius 
cannot  be  suppressed,  try  as  much  as  he 
may,  but  he  certainly  has  done  all  in  his 
power  to  handicap  it.  The  artist  whom 
the  gods  would  destroy  takes  to  himself 
an  art  theory  impossible  to  his  gifts. 

Sanity  of  Mind.  By  David  F.  Lin- 
coln, M.D.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1900.  $1.25.)  It  is  cheering  to 
be  assured  by  a  competent  physician 
that  what  is  called  "  Heredity  "  has  not 
the  importance  as  a  cause  of  disease,  and 
especially  as  a  cause  of  insanity,  which 
some  writers  have  assigned  it.  Tend- 
ency to  disease  is  undoubtedly  trans- 
mitted ;  but  it  can  be  counteracted  more 
frequently  than  the  public  have  been  led 
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to  suppose.     It  follows  that  hygienic  and  Scribner's  Sons.)     This  is  volume  xiv  of 

curative    measures    have   greater    scope,  "  A  Select  Library  of  Nicene  and  Post- 

and  1  )r.  Lincoln  reviews  those  require-  Nicene  Fathers."    Second  Series.  Edited 

ments    and    influences    which    constitute  by  Dr.  Schaff  and  Dr.  Wace.  The  series 

education,   warning  us  against  its  dan-  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  a  student  of 

gers  and  abuses,  and  pointing  out  the  Church  history,  and  the  present  volume 

right  path.     His  advice  deserves  the  at-  contains  the  most  important  official  docu- 

tention  not  only  of  parents  and  teachers,  ments  of  the  early  Christian  Church  next 

but  also  of  the  medical  profession.  after  the  New  Testament,  all  translated 

~        _.                 _______           .  .  into  the  English  language.     It  ought  to 

/xt    LFVP°?T?;    By  H.  LFitzpatnck.  be  in  every  ecclesiastical   library.     The 

(New   York:    Doubleday,    Page   &   Co.  index  is  very  full. 

$1.00.)   Every  one  who  plays  golf  doubt-  _                        ' 

less  remembers  his  first  efforts  at  the  Ar  Sylva:  By  Elizabeth  G.Crane.  (New 
game  and  the  many  "  do  this's  "  and  "  do  Jork  \  A. D-  ■ ?-  Randolph  Company, 
thats"  that  were  necessary  to  learn  be-  ?i-0?-)  Miss  Crane  possesses  a  fine  spir- 
fore  a  ball  could  be  hit  twice  in  one  direc-  lt  of  musAmg  with  which  she  informs  her 
tion.  Every  player  recognizes  as  well  verse.  A  smack  of  books,  the  flavor  of 
that  a  second  stage  in  perfecting  his  game  what  1S  gathered  by  reading  the  best  liter- 
comes  in  an  honest  endeavor  no*  to  do  ature'  and  th^  colors  of  book-blossoms,  so 
certain  things,  and  a  reading  and  re-read-  t0,  J av>  ™av  be  recognized  on  every  page 
ing  of  this  dainty  little  book  ought  to  of  her  llttle  volume-.  Sentiment,  without 
prove  a  help  to  all  who  love  to  follow  the  vigorous  passion,  gives  the  only  warmth 
ball.  The  hundred  and  one  points  that  ft  ™?  of  *e  Pief  ?"  ,°f  craftsmanship 
are  to  be  found  in  the  rules  of  the  game,  MlSS  C^ne  *?as  ^  fair  share,  but  of  glow- 
in  the  suggestions  of  experts  and  in  the  m*'  vlbrant>  bfe-giving  imagination 
,„  ,  ,  -i  v  ,  scarcely  a  trace.  Her  poetry  is  quiet, 
payers    daily  experiences,  are  here  am-  gentle/harmonious,  thoughtful,  lacking 

Sm  JfTh   I"  rher                                  W'S"  ^  the  shock  an?  *e  thri"  of  <*»% 

which  always  distinguish   the   work  of 

Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days.  By  genius. 
Alice  Morse  Earle.  (The  Macmillan  Eastover  Court  House.  By  Henry 
Company.  $2.50.)  Who  will  not  be  in-  Bur  ham  Boone  and  Kenneth  Brown. 
terested  in  these  pleasant  pen  pictures  of  (Harper  and  Brothers.  $1.50.)  This 
a  most  picturesque  period  ?  And  who  is  is  the  first  of  twelve  novels  which  are  de- 
not  indebted  to  Mrs.  Earle  for  the  untir-  signed  to  present  different  phases  of  con- 
ing zeal  and  thoroughness  with  which  she  temporary  American  life.  If  the  follow- 
has  searched  records  and  papers  of  every  ing  eleven  stories  are  as  entertaining  as 
kind  for  the  material  to  paint  these  clear  this  tale  of  the  valley  of  the  James  River 
pictures  with?  The  present  volume,  the  series  will  undoubtedly  succeed, 
perhaps,  falls  a  little  behind  its  predeces-  Eastover  Court  House,  considered  from 
sors  in  the  interest  inspired  by  its  sub-  the  point  of  view  of  plot  and  artistic  con- 
ject,  but  it  is  equally  well  done.  In  her  struction,  is  weak  and  amateurish;  but 
special  field  Mrs.  Earle  has  no  rival  and  the  social  picture  it  presents  of  a  small 
few  competitors.  The  patriotic  socie-  village  in  Virginia  where  the  new  ideas 
ties  of  the  present  and  the  future  histor-  are  beginning  to  struggle  with  the  old  is 
ians  are  alike  under  a  deep  debt  of  grati-  capitally  and  realistically  drawn, 
tude  to  her  efforts  in  unearthing  and  re-  E#  p.  roe^  Reminiscences  of  His 
cording  in  permanent  shape  the  many  LlFE.  By  His  Sister,  Mary  A.  Roe. 
details  of  early  days  which  otherwise  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
would  have  been  lost.  With   portraits,    letters   and   other   per- 

The   Seven   Ecumenical   Councils  sonal   remains,   this   sketch   of   Edward 

of  the  Undivided  Church.    Their  Can-  Payson  Roe's  life  gives  a  good  under- 

ons    and    Dogmatic   Decrees,    Together  standing  of  the  man.     It  is  written  with 

with  the  Canons  of  all  the  Local  Synods  tender  sympathy,  and  the  life  it  discloses 

which  have  Received  Ecumenical  Accept-  is  good  to  read  about.     Mr.  Roe  was  a 

ance.     By  Henry  R.  Percival,  M.A.,  D.D.  very  successful  author,  a  clever  grower 

8vo,   pp.    671.      (New   York:     Charles  of  small  fruits,  a  genial  and  lovable  man. 
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Day  Dreams.  By  Ida  Eckert  Law- 
rence. (Cincinnati:  The  Robert  Clarke 
Company.  $1.25.)  Mrs.  Lawrence  has 
a  happy  gift  of  expression  in  verse,  and 
her  fancy  runs  freely  and  lightly  in  her 
lines.  Many  of  the  pieces  offered  in  Day 
Dreams  are  marked  with  a  certain  in- 
dividuality, if  not  originality,  quite  at- 
tractive. A  fine  womanly  spirit,  a  play  of 
tender  sentiment,  and  a  distinct  vein  of 
sincerity,  are  the  chief  evidences  of  qual- 
ity in  the  best  of  them.  Here  and  there  a 
phrase  or  turn  of  expression  flings  out  a 
genuine  hint  of  the  old,  haunting  mel- 
odies : 

"  Like  bubbles  drifting  down  a  stream, 
Like  fancies  playing  in  a  dream, 
Like  unknown  barks  passed  out  at  sea." 

Choosing  a  Lifework.  By  Lewis 
Ransom  Fiske,  LL.D.  (New  York: 
Eaton  &  Mains.  90  cents.)  Dr.  Fiske 
has  done  a  good  thing  for  the  youth  who 
will  read  and  reflect  upon  this  book. 
The  chapters  discuss  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession, and  the  discussion  is  simple, 
manly,  sensible  and  full  of  the  wisdom 
of  practical  sincerity.  Medicine,  the  law, 
the  ministry,  journalism  and  indeed  all 
of  the  ordinary  professions  and  trades 
are  either  directly  treated  or  touched 
upon ;  and  in  everything  the  advice  given 
by  the  author  is  wholesome,  practical  and 
helpful.  It  is  a  book  for  every  youth  to 
read. 

Mr.  Bunny,  His  Book.  By  Adah  L. 
Sutton.  Illustrated  by  W.  H.  Fry. 
(Akron,  Ohio:  The  Saalfield  Publishing 
Company.  $1.25.)  This  book  of  gro- 
tesque rabbit  pictures  and  funny  rabbit 
rimes  will  please  children  and  cause 
grown-up  folk  to  chuckle.  While  Br'er 
Rabbit  is  always  present,  if  only  as  a  mar- 
ginal outsider,  a  great  many  of  the  pic- 
tures and  jingles  have  nothing  in  them  of 
the  "  bunny  "  nature.  The  book  harks 
back  to  Mother  Goose  with  quaint,  home- 
ly verses  like 

Rub-a-dub-dub,  a  boy  in  a  tub, 

A  fat  little  rascal  for  mother  to  scrub; 

He  grabs  at  the  sponge,  and  he  grabs  at  the 

soap, 
He  won't  make  a  meal  of  them  all,  let  us  hope ! 

Part  XII  of  Dr.  M.  Jastrow's  Diction- 
ary of  the  Targumim,  The  Talmud  Babli 
and  Yerushalmi,  published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York,  carries  the  vo- 
cabulary half-way  through  the  letter 
ayin.    We  can  only  add  to  what  we  have 


said  before  that  it  is  a  most  valuable  work 
and  allows  the  scholar  to  be  independent 
of  dictionaries  in  the  Latin  or  German 
language. 

The  Sibylline  Oracles.  Translated 
from  the  Greek  Into  English  Blank  Verse 
by  Milton  S.  Terry,  Professor  in  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute.  (New  York:  Eaton 
&  Mains.  $2.00.)  This  is  "a  new  edi- 
tion revised  after  the  text  of  Rzach,"  with 
an  interesting  preface  and  copious  notes. 

Her  Next  Door  Neighbor.  By  M. 
S.  Comrie.  (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Company.  $1.25.)  A  boarding  school 
story  for  girls,  very  pleasantly  told  and 
well  suited  to  the  taste  of  young  readers. 
It  bears  a  good  moral  not  too  much  in- 
sisted upon  and  will  leave  no  bad  effect. 

The  Island  Impossible.  By  Harriet 
Morgan.  (Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
Not  only  is  the  island  quite  impossible, 
but  the  adventures  of  Tom  and  Jack  and 
Rosy  Pink  and  the  rest  are  quite  wonder- 
ful in  their  way.  A  pretty  book  with 
good  illustrations  by  Katherine  Pyle. 


Literary    Notes. 

Harpers'  Bazar  is  to  become  a  monthly. 

....Dr.  William  Jay  Youmans,  one  of  the 
founders  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
died  on  April  10th  at  his  home  in  Mount  Ver- 
non. Dr.  Youmans  had  studied  for  a  time 
under  Huxley,  and  this  may  have  been  a  factor 
of  his  skill  in  presenting  science  in  popular 
form. 

....  The  Bookman  is  enlarging  its  field.  It 
now  has  a  review  of  the  month,  and  Prof. 
Peck  in  the  last  issue  discussed  the  Stanford 
troubles  and  Admiral  Sampson's  lack  of  tact 
It  looks  as  tho  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  feel  the 
need  of  a  publication  as  do  The  Century  Asso- 
ciation, Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  or  the  Harper 
Bros. 

Mr.  Meynell  tells  a  good  story  in  the 

Anglo-Saxon  Review:  "  The  first  time  I  met 
Mr.  Browning  there  was  present  the  Chinese 
Minister,  a  member  of  whose  suite  was  intro- 
duced to  the  poet  as  a  brother  author.  Brown- 
ing asked  him  what  sort  of  work  his  was.  He 
answered :  J  Enigmas.'  '  A  brother  indeed ! ' 
was  Browning's  aside." 

A  new  complete  edition  of  Crabbe,  re- 
producing that  of  1834,  is  to  appear.  No  doubt 
the  persistent  glorification  of  Crabbe's  poems 
by  Edward  FitzGerald  is  responsible  for  this 
new  vogue  of  "  nature's  sternest  painter  yet 
the  best."  We  hardly  think  Crabbe  can  ever 
be  popular,   but  some   sympathy  with  his  re- 
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strained  yet  vivid  treatment  of  nature  would 
do  our  present  verse-makers  a  world  of  good. 

....The  Harvard  Lampoon,  which  cele- 
brated its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  the  other 
day,  claims  to  be  the  oldest  comic  paper  of 
America.  This  we  believe  is  true,  altho  there 
were  several  funny  papers  now  dead  which 
were  started  before  the  Lampoon.  In  this 
connection  we  should  like  to  say  that,  in 
our  opinion,  the  college  funny  papers — such  as 
the  Harvard  Lampoon,  Princeton  Tiger,  Yale 
Record,  U.  of  M.  Wrinkle,  Cornell  Widow, 
etc.,  are  easily  the  best  journals  of  their  class 
in  this  country.  Their  editors  are  always 
young  at  the  business  and  therefore  spontane- 
ous, and  their  humor  is  seldom  manufactured. 
In  factj  if  the  humor  appearing  in  the  college 
press  to-day  is  to  be  the  nation's  humor  to- 
morrow, any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  (or 
rather  pleasure)  to  find  out,  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  an  entirely  new  style  of  humor 
is  growing  throughout  the  land. 

The    London    Athenaeum    is   publishing 

extracts  from  one  of  the  most  interesting  lit- 
erary discoveries  of  recent  years.  Mr.  Bertram 
Dobell  thus  describes  the  newly  found  treas- 
ure :  "  The  manuscript  in  question  is  in  size 
a  small  quarto,  and  it  contains  about  ninety 
leaves  of  writing-paper,  most  of  which  are 
written  upon.  .  .  .  The  documents  in  the 
volume,  it  should  be  mentioned,  are  not,  and 
do  not  pretend  to  be,  originals.  They  are  all, 
with  two  or  three  possible  exceptions,  copies  of 
letters,  petitions,  or  other  documents,  dating 
from  about  1580  to  1613.  It  is  evident  also  that 
the  copies  are  contemporary  with  the  originals, 
or  at  least  must  have  been  made  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  .  .  .  Among 
the  writers  thus  identified  are  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton, 
Lady  Rich,  Bacon,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Chidi- 
ock  Tichbourne,  Sir  Francis  Vere,  the  Earl  of 
Northampton,  a  certain  '  W.  S.,'  George  Chap- 
man and  Ben  Jonson." — "  A  certain  '  W.  S.'  " 
— consider  what  vistas  those  initials  open  to 
the  imagination  !  Nothing  from  that  gentleman 
has  yet  appeared;  but  a  number  of  letters 
from  Chapman  are  printed  and  give  a  fore- 
taste of  what  the  volume  may  contain.  This  is 
Chapman's  mode  of  writing  a  love-letter: 
"  Save  him  (sweete  wydowe)  that  lyves  at 
your  mercie,  &  seekes  no  favoure  but  only 
youres:  that  holdes  you  deare  and  loves  you 
much,  yea  ten  times  more  than  he  or  they, 
whosoever  they  be,  who  love  you  most.  .  .  . 
O  that  I  might  be  bolde  with  your  favour,  or 
that  you  would  promysse  me  not  to  be  angrie : 
My  care  shall  be  alwayes  to  make  you  merie: 
&  your  mirthe  to  me  shall  be  verie  good  mu- 
sick."  But  other,  if  lesser,  treasures  have  also 
come  to  light.  Major  Andre's  Diary  has  been 
discovered  by  Earl  Grey  among  a  lot  of  old 
papers  that  have  been  gathering  dust  since  the 
days  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  Diary 
tells  the  story  of  the  campaign  of  1777-1778 
day  by  day  in  a  simple,  soldierly  fashion.  An 
unpublished  hymn  by  Longfellow  has  also  been 
found  at  the  Longfellow  mansion.  It  will 
probably  be  published  somewhere,  but  Miss 
Longfellow  has  not  yet  divulged  what  she  will 
do  with  it. 


Pebbles. 

Possibly  England  might  be  induced  to 
arbitrate  that  little  trouble  between  Uncle  Sam 
and  Venezuela. — The  Chicago  Tribune. 

. ..  .She:  "  How  dreadful  it  would  be  if  one 
were  suddenly  to  find  one's  self  in  the  jaws  of 
a  shark."  He:  "  It  wouldn't  worry  me;  I  once 
borrowed  money  from  a  philanthropist." — Ex- 
change. 

....How  did  your  charity  ball  turn  out?" 
"  Oh,  it  was  a  splendid  success.  Our  expenses 
were  only  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dol- 
lars and  we  had  four  dollars  and  thirty-three 
cents  left  over  for  charity." — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

. ..  .The  Russian  court  jester  was  trying  his 
best  to  cheer  up  his  imperial  master.  "  If  you 
were  dean  of  the  college  of  czars,"  he  play- 
fully remarked,  "  what  would  you  then  be- 
come? "  The  czar  looked  at  the  jester  coldly. 
"Well,  what?"  he  asked.  "A  czar-dean, 
your  majesty,  of  course." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

SNIDE  TALKS    WITH   YOUNG   LAWYERS. 

It  is  well  to  talk  over  your  case  with  the 
jury  before  they  are  sworn  to  try  the  cause — 
in  private  if  possible. 

Another  good  way  is  to  hold  a  first  mortgage 
on  the  judge's  house  and  send  a  demand  for 
the  interest  just  before  trial. 

Secure  your  fee  by  borrowing  a  few  dollars 
from  your  client  every  now  and  then. 

Never  show  any  professional  courtesy  to 
your  brethren  unless  you  want  something. — 
University  of  Michigan   Wrinkle. 

....The  evening  was  wearing  on.  Most  of 
the  guests  had  gathered  about  the  piano,  where 
a  soulful  young  woman  with  a  large,  blond 
pompadour  was  warbling  something  at  the 
ceiling.  "  Mabel,"  said  Harry  Harkalong,  in  a 
whisper,  to  the  pretty  daughter  of  the  hostess, 
"  I  have  a  confession  to  make  to  you."  She 
had  known  him  from  his  boyhood,  and  people 
had  sometimes  said — but  she  had  never  given 
him    a    word    of    encouragement,    altho,    of 

course .     Still,  her  heart  beat  high,  as  she 

led  the  way  to  a  deep  bay  window.  "  What 
is  it,  Harry?"  "Mabel,  I  have  lost  a  sus- 
pender button,  and  there  is  no  one  else  here 
I  can  talk  to  about  it.  Will  you  lend  me  a 
pin  ?  " — Chicago  Tribune. 

.  ...Wu  Ting- fang,  the  Chinese  Minister, 
on  being  asked  the  other  day  if  there  were 
any  Chinese  humorists,  replied  that  there  were 
some  very  good  jokes  in  Chinese  literature. 
"  Tell  one,"  said  his  visitor.  "  Well,"  said  Mr. 
Wu,  "  this  is  a  famous  Chinese  story :  There 
was  once  a  traveler  who  stopped  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  for  refreshment.  He  asked  for  a 
cup  of  tea.  The  friend  had  no  tea,  but  said  he 
would  send  his  son  to  borrow  some  from  a 
neighbor.  The  wife  put  a  pot  of  water  on  the 
fire  to  boil.  The  son  did  not  return,  and  sev- 
eral times  it  became  necessary  to  add  cold 
water  to  that  boiling  in  the  pot.  Finally  the 
wife  said :  '  Inasmuch  as  the  tea  does  not  seem 
to  be  forthcoming,  perhaps  you  had  better  offer 
your  guest  a  bath.'  " — Philadelphia  Record. 
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Relations   with  Cuba. 

Having  expressed  its  disapproval  of 
the  conditions  imposed  in  the  Piatt 
amendment,  the  Cuban  Convention  will 
send  to  Washington  a  committee  "  to  in- 
dicate to  the  Government  there  the  de- 
sires of  the  Cuban  people,  and  endeavor 
to  find  a  basis  for  political  and  commer- 
cial relations  satisfactory  to  both  coun- 
tries." We  hope  that  the  treatment  of 
this  committee  will  not  be  marked  by 
the  harshness  and  lack  of  diplomacy  that 
have  characterized  our  Government's 
dealings  with  the  Cubans  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  concerning  this  question  of  re- 
lations. Dispatches  which  seem  to  be 
trustworthy  say,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  discuss  the  subject  with  the 
committee  only  upon  the  basis  of  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  entire  Piatt  amendment, 
and,  when  suggestions  of  compromise 
are  made,  will  refer  the  visiting  dele- 
gates to  General  Wood.  It  is  quite  plain 
that  General  Wood  does  not  enjoy  the 
respect  of  the  convention.  In  various 
ways  he  has  given  offense  to  a  majority 
of  its  members,  and  the  recent  arbitrary 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  editors 
of  two  Havana  newspapers  has  led  the 
President  of  the  Bar  Association  to  make 
the  extravagant  assertion  that  General 
Wood  has  less  respect  for  law  than  was 
shown  by  the  hated  Weyler. 

We  have  said  that  our  Government's 
action  has  been  harsh  and  undiplomatic. 
Let  us  review  it  briefly.  The  order  for 
the  election  of  the  delegates  gave  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  conditions  that  were 
afterward  imposed.  It  simply  directed 
the  convention  to  make  a  constitution  and 
"  as  a  part  thereof,  to  provide  for  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States."  The  next 
order,  with  which  the  convention  was 
opened,  directed  the  delegates  merely  to 
formulate,  after  the  completion  of  the 
constitution,  their  opinion  as  to  what 
those  relations  ought  to  be.  This  they 
were  about  to  do,  at  the  end  of  their 
work  upon  the  constitution,  when  they — 
or  the  members  of  their  Central  Commit- 
tee— were  told  by  General  Wood  that 
the  President  desired  those  concessions 
which  were  afterward  defined  in  the  Piatt 
amendment.     They  were  required  to  fol- 


low General  Wood  to  the  other  side  of 
the  island,  where  he  went  to  shoot  alli- 
gators, and  there  to  receive  his  message. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  constitution 
was  finished  they  knew  nothing  of  this 
demand.  They  had  not  expected  the 
exaction  of  such  concessions.  The  de- 
mand seemed  to  them  to  be  in  conflict 
with  the  resolution  of  1898;  and  it  was. 
A  few  days  later,  while  they  were  con- 
sidering the  matter,  Congress,  desiring 
to  avoid  an  extra  session,  enacted  the 
President's  list  of  conditions  in  the  Piatt 
amendment,  which  came  to  them  vir- 
tually in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum.  The 
whole  course  of  procedure  was  harsh  and 
offensive.  It  excited  resentment  and 
hostility. 

These  elected  representatives  of  the 
Cuban  people  are  not  coarse  and  illiterate 
men.  They  do  not  like  to  be  treated  by 
our  Government  as  if  they  were  igno- 
ramuses or  children.  Here  is- Mr.  Piatt 
himself,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Relations  with  Cuba,  reading  a 
paper  last  Saturday  night  before  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  So- 
cial Science,  and  asserting  in  it  that  they 
are  mere  agitators.  In  this  paper,  with 
which  the  Cubans  of  Havana  are  now 
familiar,  he  says  that  the  Cubans'  idea  of 
government  is  simply  an  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  power;  that  the  experiment  of 
free  government  has  never  been  at- 
tempted in  the  world  under  circumstances 
less  favorable  to  permanent  success ; 
that  every  Cuban  is  essentially  Spanish 
in  his  traits ;  that  the  social  conditions  do 
not  promise  much  for  permanence  of  re- 
publican government;  that  where  a  ma- 
jority of  voters  neither  understand  nor 
respect  the  true  principles  of  govern- 
ment there  may  be  a  republic  in  name, 
but  in  fact  only  a  dictatorship — and  much 
more  to  the  same  effect,  to  show  that  the 
Cubans  are  wild  and  unenlightened  per- 
sons who  must  continually  be  restrained 
and  controlled. 

Will  the  Cuban  leaders  relish  this  from 
the  Senator  whose  name  is  attached  to 
the  conditions  which  are  so  galling  to 
them?  Does  it  tend  to  improve  the  sit- 
uation? If  all  that  Mr.  Piatt  said  were 
true  he  might  better  have  been  silent  af 
this  time.     But  we  believe  it  is  an  unjust 
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estimate,  altho  the  Senator  is  convinced,  Every  one  would  be  watching  to  see  what 
we  presume,  that  it  is  not.  The  incident  he  might  say  that  would  bear  on  the  Man- 
is  simply  one  more  blunder  to  be  added  churian  question.  "  Should  we  go  to  war 
to  a  list  that  was  already  long,  and  it  il-  with  Russia,  or  must  we  submit  to  her 
lustrates  the  unwisdom  of  our  Cuban  aggressions?"  On  this  subject  Marquis 
policy.  Ito  would  not  speak,  could  not  properly 

The  Commissioners  from  Havana  speak.  But  he  told  his  dream, 
should  not  be  coldly  received;  they  He  had  dreamt  that  a  balloon  after 
should  be  warmly  invited  to  come.  We  the  fashion  of  that  lately  invented  by 
suggested  in  the  first  week  of  February  Count  von  Zeppelin,  of  Germany,  had 
that  all  of  the  thirty-one  members  of  the  just  been  imported  into  Japan.  He 
convention  should  be  invited,  and  should  bought  it  and  started  on  a  flying  visit  in 
be  brought  to  Washington  as  the  guests  it  to  Korea  and  China  with  a  select  com- 
of  the  nation,  for  a  friendly  conference,  pany  of  his  old  friends,  all  the  leading 
If  that  had  been  done  an  agreement  statesmen  of  Japan.  They  started  from 
would  have  been  reached.  What  is  Yokohama,  crossed  over  to  Korea,  in- 
needed  more  than  anything  else  is  that  specting  the  supposed  route  of  the  Seoul- 
the  two  parties  to  this  controversy  should  Fusan  railway,  crossed  over  into  Man- 
understand  and  respect  each  other.  If  churia,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  looking 
General  Wood  should  now  come  to  down  on  all  those  places  which  had  been 
Washington  with  the  entire  convention,  a  rendered  famous  by  the  triumphs  of  Jap- 
friendly  settlement  might  be  made,  and  anese  arms  many  years  ago.  From  Man- 
he  might  regain  his  prestige  on  the  is-  churia  they  steered  south  to  Chile,  noted 
land.  It  is  true  that  only  by  Congress  the  condition  of  the  troops  of  various  na- 
can  the  law  be  modified;  but  it  was  tions,  flew  over  a  wide  expanse  of  de- 
passed  at  the  President's  suggestion,  and  serted  wilderness  to  the  seat  of  the  pres- 
he  can  undertake  to  lay  before  Congress  ent  Chinese  court ;  thence  turned  south 
the  appeals  and  arguments  of  those  who  and  came  back  by  way  of  the  Yangtse 
ask  that  parts  of  it  shall  be  changed  or  River,  after  being  gone  a  week,  and  were 
omitted.  If  he  should  advise  Congress  delighted  to  find  on  their  return  that  dur- 
to  modify  the  law,  his  advice  would  be  ing  the  absence  of  the  old  folks  every- 
followed.  thing  had  passed  off  well,  and  the  taxa- 

We  do  not  like  to  think  that  the  Com-  tion  bills  had  been  passed  by  an  over- 

missioners  must  be  sent  back  to  General  whelming  majority. 

Wood  after  a  cold  reception  and  with-  What  did  the  dream  mean?     Was  it 

out  the  slightest  encouragement.     But  if  that  a  Japanese  army  might  soon  take  a 

this  should  be  the  result  of  their  confer-  flying  march  over  Korea  and  into  Man- 

ence  with  the  President,  and  if  then  the  churia?     Did  it  mean  that  the  glorious 

disagreement  must  await  the  assembling  victories  of  the  famous  invasion  of  Hide- 

of  Congress,  all  who  would  save  the  na-  yoshi  centuries  ago,  and  the  later  cam- 

tion  from  the  dishonor  of  a  broken  prom-  paign  of  a  few  years  ago  were  to  be  re- 

ise  should  strive  in  the  interval  to  arouse  peated  ?     Hardly  this,  if  we  may  guess 

the  public  conscience  and  thus  compel  a  from  the  stories  of  Hideyoshi's  ancient 

withdrawal  of  those  conditions  which  the  invasion  of  Korea,   which  he  said  had 

Cubans  have  rejected  and  can  be  induced  been  talked  of  by  his  companions  in  his 

only  by  coercion  to  accept.  dream.     It    was    recorded    that    when 

&  Ishida  asked   Kobayakawa's  opinion  of 

,  ,           .  the  plan  of  invasion  he  had  prepared,  the 

Marquis    ItO  S    Dream.  veteran  general  leaned  against  a  pillar  in 

It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Nippon  the  hall  and  feigned  to  be  asleep ;  but  on 

Club.     Public  feeling  in  Japan  was  hot  being  repeatedly  importuned  to  answer 

on  the  question  of  the  apparent  seizure  of  the  request  he  at  last  opened  his  eyes  and 

Manchuria  by  the   Russians.     The   ex-  asked  Ishida  what  he  would  do  in  the 

perienced  and  astute  Premier  of  Japan,  event  of  defeat,  a  contingency  for  which 

the  wisest  and  most  trusted  of  all  her  no  provision  had  been  made  in  his  plan, 

statesmen,  had  been  invited  to  make  a  which  was  otherwise  very  good.     This, 

speech  on  some  general  and  non-political  it  was  said,  led  to  an  essential  modifica- 

subject.     It  was  very  hard  to  do  this,  tion  of  the  whole  plan.     Another  story 
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the  Marquis  told  was  of  the  action  of 
Hideyoshi's  generals  at  Poing-yang, 
where  their  triumphal  march  had  re- 
ceived a  rude  check  from  a  large  host  of 
Chinese  troops  who  had  come  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  helpless  Koreans.  The  Jap- 
anese were  in  favor  of  holding  the  place, 
declaring  that  they  would  fight  to  the 
last,  even  if  they  had  nothing  else  to  eat 
but  hard  pebbles.  The  one  exception 
was  the  experienced  General  Kobaya- 
kawa,  who  said  that  whatever  hard  things 
the  troops  of  other  generals  might  be 
able  to  live  upon,  his  soldiers  could  not 
subsist  on  such  diet;  and  that  since  the 
provisions  were  failing,  there  was  no 
course  but  retreat.  This  was  seen  to  be 
sensible,  and  the  other  generals  began 
falling  back  precipitately.  Upon  this 
Kobayakawa  again  interfered,  rebuking 
his  colleagues  for  their  unsoldier-like 
conduct,  showed  them  that  a  retreat  was 
to  be  managed  by  giving  battle,  checked 
the  Chinese  advance  by  a  victory  and  cov- 
ered the  retreat  of  the  whole  Japanese 
army.  Marquis  Ito  made  no  applica- 
tion of  the  stories,  but  simply  said  that, 
as  the  old  folks  must  soon  pass  off  the 
stage,  their  younger  successors  might 
find  in  these  stories  some  useful  sugges- 
tions. 

Useful  they  are;  and  the  Japanese 
Government  is  showing  prudence  as  well 
as  courage.  It  accepts  for  the  present 
the  Russian  disclaimer  of  any  intention 
permanently  to  occupy  Manchuria,  but  it 
strengthens  its  fleet,  keeps  its  army  in 
good  order  and  has  its  eye  on  Korea. 

Jt 

The  Presiding-  Bishop. 

The  seven  bishops  of  the  Fond  du 
Lac  performance — we  believe  they  object 
to  the  word  circus — have  written  a  let- 
ter to  the  Presiding  Bishop  in  which  they 
evade  the  issue  and  indulge  in  a  coun- 
ter-attack on  his  pretension  to  act  as 
;'  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church." 

This  is  the  title  he  assumed  in  the  very 
brief  letter  to  the  public  of  more  than 
four  months  ago,  in  which  he  disclaimed 
responsibility  for  the  Fond  du  Lac  per- 
formance. In  a  card  sent  to  the  Epis- 
copal press,  he  said : 

"  As  the  recent  consecration  of  the  Bishop- 
coadjutor  of  Fond  du  Lac  was  held  under  the 
authority  of  the  commission  signed  and  sealed 
by  me  as  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church,  I 


feel  myself  called  upon  to  disclaim  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  violation  of  the  rubrics  on  that 
occasion,   and   the   introduction   of   vestments 
having  no  authority  of  use  in  the  Church. 
"  Thomas  M.  Clark, 
"  Presiding  Bishop. 
"  Bishop's   House,    Providence,   R.    I.,   Dec. 
1st,  1900." 

This  communication  plainly  enough 
called  attention  to  the  redundancies  of  the 
Fond  du  Lac  consecration  of  the  Bishop 
Coadjutor  of  Fond  du  Lac,  at  which  a 
service  was  used  very  much  more  elabo- 
rate and  ornate  than  that  provided  in  the 
Prayer  Book  and  which  included  cen- 
sing, anointing  and  kissing.  To  be  sure 
all  the  Prayer  Book  formulary  was  em- 
ployed, but  so  much  more  of  presentation 
of  Episcopal  ring,  staff,  miter  and  gor- 
geous canonicals  that  we  could  hardly 
discover  in  the  performance  the  simple 
and  solemn  ceremony  hidden  under  it. 
So  pleased  were  the  seven  bishops  with 
their  embroidered  and  polychrome  dis- 
play that  they  arranged  themselves  in  a 
row  in  the  chancel,  we  believe,  of  the 
Fond  du  Lac  "  cathedral,"  with  the  new- 
ly consecrated  bishop  coadjutor  and  the 
three  or  four  bishops  and  chaplains  of 
the  Greek  and  Polish  Catholic  churches 
invited  to  attend  the  ceremony,  and  had 
their  picture  taken  in  all  its  impressive 
magnificence,  and  distributed  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  this  extra-rubrical  perform- 
ance for  which,  as  Presiding  Bishop  of 
the  Church  under  whose  authority  the 
consecration  took  place,  Bishop  Clark 
disclaimed  responsibility. 

The  seven  bishops  reply  that  he  is 
quite  right  in  disclaiming  responsibility, 
because  he  is  not  what  he  styled  himself, 
"  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church  ;  "  he  is 
only  "Presiding  Bishop  of  the  House  of 
Bishops/'  a  very  different  thing.  The 
logic  is  not  clear,  for  whichever  be  his 
title  or  function,  the  duty  was  his  to 
designate  the  consecrators,  and  he  was 
responsible  for  the  selection  of  bishops 
who  would  do  the  duty  loyally  and  de- 
cently; and  if  they  disappointed  his  just 
expectations  he  had  the  right  to  disclaim 
responsibility  and  approval,  or  stand  con- 
demned before  the  Church  of  complicity. 

Yet,  he  is  as  truly  Presiding  Bishop 
of  the  Church  as  he  is  Presiding  Bishop 
of  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  he  is  so 
called  and  considered  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  But 
this  is  a  matter  for  ecclesiastical  lawvers 
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which  can  be  neither  interesting  nor 
profitable  for  plain  Christians.  The 
main  question  cannot  be  side  tracked  by 
changing  the  issue,  and  charging  Bishop 
Clark  with  presumption  in  assuming  a 
title  and  authority  that  do  not  belong  to 
him.  There  is  in  this  attempt  an  element 
of  the  grotesque  when  they  declare  that 
for  Bishop  Clark  to  call  himself  "  Pre- 
siding Bishop  of  the  Church  "  is  to  "  sim- 
ulate papalism."  Bishop  Clark  a  Pope! 
And  this  from  the  very  men  whose  direct 
object  in  their  ceremony  it  was  to  "  sim- 
ulate "  the  Roman  Church ! 

It  is  none  of  our  desire  or  concern  to 
bother  with  any  technical  question  how 
much  ritual  can  be  lawfully  used  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  With 
such  questions  we  have  no  patience. 
Our  opinion  is  that  the  science  or  art 
of  liturgies,  developed  to  the  extreme  of 
these  Fond  du  Lac  performers,  is  as  use- 
less a  branch  of  study  as  was  ever  con- 
structed by  men  who  found  nothing  bet- 
ter to  concern  themselves  with.  But 
the  Lord  allows  such  men  to  live,  and 
good  men  they  are.  We  give  them  no 
such  condemnation  as  is  found  in  the 
words  of  Herr  Teufelsdrock,  who,  in  his 
chapter  on  "  The  Dandiacal  Body,"  says : 

"  To  my  own  surmise,  it  appears  as  if  this 
Dandiacal  Sect  were  but  a  new  modification, 
adapted  to  the  new  time,  of  that  primeval 
superstition,  Self -Worship;  which  Zerdusht, 
Quangfoutchee,  Mohamed,  and  others  strove 
rather  to  subordinate  and  to  restrain  than  to 
eradicate,  and  which  only  in  the  purer  forms 
of  religion  has  been  altogether  rejected. 
Wherefore,  if  any  one  chooses  to  nams  it  re- 
vived Ahrimanism,  or  a  new  figure  of  Demon- 
Worship,  I  have,  so  far  as  is  yet  visible,  no 
objection." 

To  us  the  combination  of  the  worship 
of  God  with  the  scenic  display  of  glo- 
rious dignities  deserves  hardly  such  even 
modified  condemnation.  Let  those  that 
like  it  have  it,  in  all  liberty.  The  love  of 
show  is  only  one  root  of  all  evil.  It  is  a 
weakness  of  many  wise  men.  Univer- 
sity dons  love  to  pose  in  purple  and  fine 
satin  as  well  as  do  the  bishops  of  Fond 
du  Lac.  The  University  of  Glasgow  is 
to  have  an  elaborate  quadricentennial 
next  month,  and  Yale  celebrates  its  bi- 
centennial next  fall,  and  we  warrant  that 
each  will,  in  its  own  way,  be  as  sartorially 
magnifical  as  were  the  Fond  du  Lack- 
ers. So  give  them  rope ;  let  them  make  all 
the  show  they  will.  Some  people  may 
thereby  be  attracted  to  the  Church;  as 


they  say  that  the  University  shows  bring 
in  gifts  of  money  for  education.  The 
Church — any  Church — ought  to  be  wide 
enough  for  good-meaning  men  of  all 
grades  of  taste  and  intelligence.  We 
have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  would 
discipline  the  seven  Western  bishops. 
We  may  shoot  our  arrows  of  ridicule  at 
folly  as  it  flies,  but  to  persecute  it  almost 
idealizes,  sanctifies  it.  Let  it  alone,  and 
let  it  handle  its  own  rope.  There  is  lit- 
tle danger  that  the  sensible  majority  of 
any  Church  will  make  the  tailor  its  hiero- 
phant  and  hierarch.  The  Episcopal 
Church  is  large  enough,  strong  enough, 
and  ought  to  be  charitable  enough  to  al- 
low room  in  its  court  functions  for  miters 
and  motley,  as  well  as  for  grave  bands 
and  gowns.  Liberty,  Liberty,  even  for 
weakness  and  folly,  should  be  the  mark 
of  a  great  Church  that  believes  in  Church 
unity. 

The  seven  bishops,  denying  the  Pre- 
siding Bishop  any  shadow  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Fond  du  Lac  consecration,  declare  that 
they  are  ready — we  suppose  conjointly 
or  singly — to  stand  trial  before  a  com- 
petent ecclesiastical  court.  We  hope 
there  will  be  no  such  trial.  It  would  be 
a  ridiculous  farce,  the  joke  of  all  the 
papers.  But,  if  it  should  take  place,  each 
trial  would  have  to  be  before  a  court  of 
seven  bishops,  selected  out  of  eleven  to  be 
chosen  by  lot.  It  would  be  a  cause 
celebre,  not  to  say  disediilante. 

& 

Love    Letters. 

Very  rarely  are  we  willing  to  publish 
our  own  love  letters.  Men  outgrow 
them,  and  a  shade  of  modesty  in  women 
forbids  the  sacrilege.  But  the  love  let- 
ters of  the  dead  are  becoming  a  feature 
in  modern  literature.  Most  of  them  have 
been  written  by  men — not  that  women 
do  not  compose  such  letters,  but  there  is 
nobody  to  preserve  them.  The  women 
do  that.  And  they  never  grow  too  old 
to  read  them  again  with  fresh  smiles  and 
tears.  For  men,  love  is  a  passion  that 
makes  them  great  or  ignoble  and  then 
passes;  but  it  is  at  once  the  root  and 
flower  of  a  woman's  life.  Sentiment  is 
her  eternal  quality.  It  varies  her  reli- 
gion, sanctifies  her  passions  and  crowns 
her  age  with  primroses.     So  it  is  that 
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every  man's   love  letters  are  sacred  to  majestic,  with  laurels  upon  their  brows, 

some  woman.    They  are  the  testament  of  but  as  gawky  young  lovers  abandoning 

her  hopes.      1  hey  miy  become  secular,  themselves  with  bucolic  ardor  to  the  one 

apocryphal  even,  to  the  whole  world,  but  universal,     all-leveling     passion.       The 

never  to  her.     No  matter  how  old  and  sentimentality  that  enhances  the  value  of 

withered  the  woman  grows,  these  little  women  and  adds  charm  to  their  virtues, 

dead  psalms  of  love  sing  to  her  forever  cheapens  men.    And  it  is  a  kind  of  injus- 

of   beauty    and    faithfulness.      And  her  tice  to  drag  these  great  ones  back  to  the 

peculiarity  is  that  she  prefers  her  love  common  meter  of  their  clod  poetry,  while 

letters  in  the   face  of  facts.     It  is  like  the  maids  and  pages  snicker  at  the  touch 

stealing  the  locket  from  an  old  woman's  of  nature  that  makes  them  kin.     Now 

neck  to  publish  them.  men  were  never  created  on  a  dead  level, 

Besides,  these  distinguished  men  but  tier  above  tier,  and  a  man's  altitude 
whose  love  letters  we  read  with  profane  can  rarely  be  determined  from  the  love 
interest  were  lovers  only  for  a  season,  affairs  of  his  youth.  For,  however  virtu- 
Through  the  long  strides  of  a  lifetime  ous  his  love  letters  may  be,  they  are 
they  passed  for  something  else.  Hugo's  bound  to  betray  his  primitive  weakness, 
letters  to  Adele  were  the  effusions  of  a  They  show  him  as  the  creature  man,  in- 
youth  whose  genius  was  still  in  the  egg.  genuous,  charming,  but  not  yet  hardened 
Common  justice  demands  that  we  should  into  that  granitic  quality  out  of  which 
judge  him  by  Marius's  letters  to  Cosette.  heroic  figures  are  actually  wrought.  At 
When  he  has  walked  beside  us  through  best  he  could  be  only  a  "  Marble  Faun." 
starry  nights  of  passion  and  magnified  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is 
his  lovers  into  something  more  than  hu-  just  this :  The  lover  belongs  eternally  to 
man  for  our  wonder  and  admiration,  the  past,  so  far  as  great  men  are  con- 
have  we  the  right  now  to  behold  him  as  cerned ;  and  his  youthful  sentimentalities 
a  simple  lover,  uncrowned  and  reduced  should  be  buried  with  him,  if  he  is  to 
to  the  " childishness"  of  love?  Not  long  maintain  his  heroic  attitude  before  the 
ago  it  was  Robert  Browning  who  himself  people.  All  the  world  loves  a  lover,  they 
permitted  the  sacrilege  of  sending  out  to  say ;  yes,  and  smiles  at  him  a  little,  too. 
the  world  the  record  of  love  that  passed  This  peering  into  the  secret  histories  of 
between  him  and  his  wife.  Was  it  with  the  great  is  very  much  like  the  peeping 
the  remembered  consent  of  the  woman  and  prying  of  lackeys  into  the  halls  of 
whose  secret  was  thus  betrayed  ?  We  their  masters.  We  shall  better  retain  our 
are  fain  to  hope  not.  And  here  is  Bis-  reverence  for  the  illustrious  dead,  we 
marck,  who  held  Europe  by  the  bit  for  shall  better  respect  the  poetry  of  our  own 
forty  years,  suddenly  brought  forward  lives,  if  we  cease  to  publish  and  cease  to 
as  the  author  of  a  series  of  love  letters  read  these  Love  Letters  of  the  Great, 
which  reveal  him  as  a  profligate  young 

nobleman   going  through  a  renaissance  ^ 

of  religion  and  virtue  under  the  influ-  wh          gh   ,j   w      Q       p      j  ? 
ence  of  a  maidens     blue-black     eyes — 

which  was  all  very  wise  and  wholesome  One  of  the  great  questions  of  the  world 
for  him,  of  course  ;  but  why  destroy  the  just  now  is  the  future  of  the  fuel  and  lum- 
historical  ideals  of  the  next  generation  ber  supply.  Such  is  modern  life  that  civ- 
by  hoarding  up  unheroic  vagaries  of  ilization  must  retrograde  with  the  short- 
such  men  as  Bismarck?    Are  we  never  age  of  lumber. 

to  lose  sight  of  the  wart  on  Cromweirs  For  fuel  we  must  look  largely  to  elec- 

nose?     Formerly  we  referred  to  Wash-  tricity,  or  possibly  to  larger  oil  supplies 

ington  quite  seriously  as  "  the  father  of  than   we  have  yet  discovered.     Russia, 

his  country,"  but  if  our  literary  enter-  which  is  in  the  rear  in  theoretic  democ- 

prise  continues  he  will  be  better  known  racy,  is  at  the  front  with  economic  social 

to  posterity  as  the  gallant  American  offi-  practice.     The  new  forest  laws  in  that 

cer  who  married  the  widow  Custis !  country  go  so  far  as  to  deny  all  private 

In  fact,  we  are  growing  too  familiar  ownership  in  trees.     The  Government  is 

with  our  gods  and  heroes  when  we  can  sole  owner  of  every  bit  of  woodland,  on 

bring  them  before  the  vulgar  eye,  not  the  scientific  principle  that  woods  consti- 

as  they  passed  out  of  sight,  gray  and  tute  a  part  of  that  balance  of  nature  which 
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must  not  be  disturbed,  if  we  hope  to  hold  The    Sense  of   Evidence. 
our  place  as  progressing  human  beings. 

The  world  might  be  habitable  with  for-  Recently  in  discussing  the  growth  of 

ests  swept  off ;  but  it  would  not  be  habit-  the   practice   of  lynching   we   said   that 

able  by  any  but  roaming  savages.     Rus-  great  masses  of  the  American  people  are 

sia  has  magnificent  forests  in  Siberia ;  she  to-day  in  a  psychological  condition  which 

now  proposes  to  plant  part  of  her  vast  renders   outbursts   of  lawlessness  prob- 

steppes  or  prairies ;  and  bring  the  forests  able.     It  is  worth  while  to  probe  a  little 

southward,  in  belts,  to  protect  the  wheat  deeper  into  the  subject  at  this  point,  and 

and  the  fruits  of  the  lower  provinces.  to  examine  this  psychological  condition 

So  far  as  lumber  is  concerned  we  have  somewhat  in  detail, 
now  to  look  to  Australia,  Canada,  Cen-  The  lynching  mob  always  displays  two 
tral  and  South  America,  and  a  portion  of  characteristic  states  of  mind.  It  is 
Central  Asia,  including  China.  The  bulk  moved  by  a  relentless  determination  to 
of  this  is  at  present  out  of  reach.  It  avenge  an  alleged  crime  or  other  viola- 
seems  that  China,  with  her  enormous  tion  of  the  social  order.  But  the  passion 
population,  has  never  allowed  her  forests  of  vengeance  in  and  of  itself  cannot  pro- 
to  be  wasted ;  but  it  will  be  at  least  fifty  ceed  to  the  extremity  of  killing  a  man 
years  before  we  can  get  at  her  coal  or  her  who  is  charged  with  an  offense  that  has 
lumber.  Canada  is  growing  conservative  not  been  proven,  or  who  has  not  upon 
in  time ;  and,  with  wise  forest  laws,  may  sufficient  evidence  been  convicted  as  the 
furnish  lumber  and  timber  for  her  own  guilty  perpetrator  of  an  act  known  to 
needs,  and  for  the  United  States,  for  a  have  been  committed  by  some  one.  Be- 
long time  to  come.  The  United  States  fore  the  mob  can  go  this  length  it  must 
has  exceeded  natural  reproduction  by  have  lost  all  sense  of  the  meaning"  and 
thirty-three  per  cent.,  and  is  now  very  value  of  evidence.  It  must  be  prepared 
slow  to  wake  up  to  the  consequences,  to  take  unsupported  assertions  for  proof, 
Legislation  has  begun,  however,  to  cover  or  its  own  overwrought  imaginings  as 
the  skirts  of  the  problem.  It  is  said  that  demonstration.  Doubt,  questioning,  hes- 
India  cannot  afford  to  export  largely  itation  must  be  overwhelmed  by  fanatical 
from  her  forests ;  as  already  droughts  are  conviction.  Men  who  insist  upon  weigh- 
becoming  terrible  breeders  of  famine,  ing  evidence  cannot  be  converted  into  a 
Her  forests  must  be  carefully  conserved  mob  even  by  the  passion  of  vengeance.  It 
and  increased  as  equalizers  of  moisture,  is,  then,  the  lack  or  the  loss  of  a  sense  of 
In  Spain,  Italy,  Greece  and  Turkey  the  the  nature  and  value  of  evidence  that  is 
woods  have  been  more  completely  ruined  the  really  serious  thing  in  the  morbid 
than  in  the  United  States.  It  is  thought  psychology  of  a  people, 
that  Australia  will  be  for  the  immediate  To  those  who  realize  this  truth  the 
future  the  chief  resource  of  Europe;  present  state  of  mind  of  the  American 
while  the  United  States  will  have  to  tap  people  is  somewhat  portentous.  Lynch- 
the  resources  of  Central  and  of  South  ing  is  by  no  means  the  only  or  even  the 
America.  more  common  manifestation  of  the  dis- 

We  shall  have  to  dig  a  Nicaragua  Ca-  regard  of  evidence.  Far  more  common, 
nal,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  to  get  at  the  indeed,  are  such  indications  as  the  im- 
forests  of  the  Philippines.  Meanwhile  mense  popular  faith  in  quack  nostrums; 
civilization  must  hasten  the  work  of  re-  the  belief  in  clairvoyance  and  spiritual- 
planting  and  forestry,  in  order  to  retain  ism ;  the  Christian  Science  obsession,  and 
its  hold  on  the  heart  of  Europe  and  the  astounding  gullibility  of  the  readers 
America.  To  plant  a  forest  is  now  the  of  newspapers.  In  almost  every  farm- 
noblest  physical  duty  of  man.  The  fact  house  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
that  there  has  been  no  such  rise  in  the  may  be  found  a  shelf  or  closet  containing 
price  of  lumber  as  to  promise  large  prof-  quack  medicines  enough  to  slaughter 
its  to  the  planter  of  woodland  does  not  any  household  that  had  not  by  easy 
indicate  that  he  and  his  successors  will  stages  become  in  a  measure  immune  to 
not  profit  greatly  by  such  work.  Indica-  nearly  every  poison  of  the  Pharma- 
tions  are  that  lumber  in  the  imme-  copoeia.  In  every  hamlet  the  local  news- 
diate  future  will  largely  appreciate  in  paper  and  the  city  daily  are  read  with 
value.  that     invincible     faith     which     silences 
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skepticism  with  the  crushing  rejoinder,  unwise  methods  of  teaching  in  a  large 
"  I  saw  it  in  the  newspaper."  Nor  is  the  proportion  of  our  public  schools, 
sophisticated  population  of  the  great  The  newspaper  is  almost  the  only  read- 
city  in  spite  of  all  the  silly  airs  it  gives  ing  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people, 
itself  one  whit  less  simple  in  its  favorite  and  an  important  part  of  the  reading  of 
beliefs.  The  educated  share  with  the  ig-  the  remainder.  Even  the  best  newspa- 
norant  in  this  condemnation.  The  rapid  pers — those  that  have  some  claim  to  be 
spread  of  Christian  Science  has  by  no  regarded  as  truthful  in  intent — present 
means  been  confined  to  the  classes  that  most  of  their  "  matter  "  in  the  form  of 
have  had  no  cultural  opportunities.  On  mere  assertion,  insinuation  or  sugges- 
the  contrary,  its  most  fanatical  and  fan-  tion.  There  is  almost  no  disclosure  of 
tastical  advocates  are  precisely  those  men  the  exact  nature  of  the  evidence  which 
and  women  whose  home  and  social  sur-  the  writer  may  have  had  at  command 
roundings  might  have  been  expected  to  when  preparing  his  report.  The  "  news," 
enable  them  to  discriminate  between  a  description  or  narrative,  then,  must,  as  a 
fact  and  an  assertion.  If  we  except  the  general  thing,  be  believed  or  discredited 
word  Christian  there  has  never  been  a  by  the  reader  on  no  better  basis  than  that 
worse  abused  word  of  established  mean-  of  his  faith  in  the  integrity  and  the 
ing  than  the  word  science  in  the  phrase  methods  of  the  newspaper  management. 
"  Christian  Science."  Science  means  the  When  to  this  unfortunate  fact  we  add  the 
endless  repetition  of  observation  and  ex-  yet  graver  truth  that  there  are  newspa- 
periment;  the  tireless  comparison  of  pers  whose  management  is  not  honest, 
measurement  with  measurement,  and  of  and  whose  one  purpose  is  to  create  and 
weight  with  weight ;  the  hunting  down  sell  sensation,  or  to  make  an  "  impres- 
of  errors,  and  the  mathematical  compu-  sion,"  or  to  pose  as  a  vulgar  braggart,  it 
tation  of  minimum,  mean  and  maximum  is  clear  that  a  tremendously  effective 
error,  until  facts  are  so  remorselessly  agency  is  all  the  while  at  work  subtly 
demonstrated  to  be  facts  that  nobody  but  creating  in  untrained  minds  the  habit  of 
a  dunderhead  can  misapprehend  them,  accepting  all  sorts  of  assertions  on  the 
and  nobody  but  a  hireling  liar  can  deny  baldest  basis  of  sheer  faith.  It  strikes  us 
them.  The  allegations  of  the  Christian  as  highly  ridiculous,  indeed,  when  we  see 
Science  people  may  in  some  instances  be  the  pulpit  held  up  to  condemnation  as  a 
true  and  in  some  instances  not  true.  That  chief  teacher  of  credulity,  while  the 
is  neither  here  nor  there.  The  important  skeptics  who  shy  at  Jonahs  and  whales 
consideration  is  that  thus  far  in  the  pres-  gulp  down  with  omnivorous  appetite  the 
entation  of  the  Christian  Science  scheme  headlines  and  "  features  "  of  their  daily 
to  the  public  (in  books,  in  preaching,  and  newspaper. 

in  arguments  before  legislative  commit-  The  schools,  on  their  part,  prepare  too 

tees)  nothing  whatever  that  a  man  of  true  many   of   their   pupils   to  be    uncritical 

scienLxic   training   could   call    evidence,  newspaper     readers.       Notwithstanding 

has  been  forthcoming.     If  there  is  any  the   introduction   of    "  nature    studies," 

basis  of  fact  for  Christian  Science,  the  "  laboratory  work,"  and  so  on,  there  is 

demonstration  of  that  fact  by  "  science  "  still    too    much    authoritative    teaching, 

has  yet  to  be  produced.     The  crowds  of  Most  teachers  tell  their  pupils  too  many 

believers  who  accept  it  in  its  present  stage  things,  and  cultivate  in  them  the  habit  of 

may  be  more  or  less  "  educated,"  but  they  believing  the  instructor  or  the  text  book 

have  no  sense  whatever  of  the  nature  of  instead  of  the  habit  of  accurate  observa- 

evidence.  tion  and  analysis  on  their  own  account. 

What  true  causes  are  at  work  in  the  Few  children  are  permitted  to  make,  and 

American  population  to  produce  this  la-  then  made  to  correct,  a  sufficient  number 

mentable  breakdown   of  a  natural   and  of  blunders  to  create  in  their  minds  an 

sane  sense  of  the  nature  and  value  of  evi-  abiding  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 

dence  ?     Probably  there  are  many,  some  at  the  exact  truth.     To  make  every  child 

subtle  and  hidden,  others  crude  and  in  count  and  write  down  the  number  of  pu- 

full  view.     Of  the  latter  the  two  most  un-  pils  in  a  crowded  schoolroom    and  then 

mistakable    are    the    methods    and    in-  read  off  the  discrepant  results  is  a  les- 

fluence  of  the  modern  newpaper  and  the  son  in  the  immensely  difficult  art  of  see- 
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ing  and  telling  things  as  they  are  that  is 
never  forgotten,  and  that  is  worth  more 
than  a  whole  term  of  "  science  talks." 

But  this  is  too  big  a  subject  to  enter 
upon  now.  It  is  enough  here  to  say  that, 
if  the  people  of  this  country  are  to  live 
down  their  proclivity  for  crazes  (mur- 
derous and  superstitious),  they  must 
somehow  or  other  acquire  a  sense  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  evidence,  and  the  two 
great  educational  agencies,  the  newspa- 
per press  and  the  public  school,  must  set 
about  helping  them  to  acquire  it. 

J* 

A  Business       N;  °"  Nds0n>  °f  St'  Louis> 
Philanthropy      ™h°SeT     reCent      artlcle      in 

Ihe  Independent  on  his 
social  experiments  at  Leclaire  our  readers 
will  remember,  is  inaugurating  measures 
to  help  on  industrial  reform  in  the  South. 
The  firm  has  an  establishment  at  Besse- 
mer, Ala.  Here  a  house  is  occupied  by 
three  of  the  employees ;  and  Mr.  Nelson 
himself  spends  some  time  each  year  with 
these  men,  studying  the  situation,  and 
keeping  himself  in  as  close  contact  as 
possible  with  the  workers.  Half  the 
force  he  employs  is  white  and  half  black. 
It  is  Mr.  Nelson's  purpose  to  create  a 
Southern  Leclaire.  He  writes  that  the 
negroes  are  everywhere  not  only  de- 
prived of  political  rights  but  plundered 
unmercifully.  Nearly  all  large  indus- 
tries have  a  commissary  attached,  in 
whch  the  prices  are  high,  and  advance 
payments  are  made  in  checks — good  only 
at  the  store.  Payments  are  made  at  the 
middle  of  each  month  for  the  preceding 
month's  work,  thus  securing  a  larger  use 
of  store  checks.  These  checks  pass  cur- 
rent in  the  market  at  eighty  cents  on  a 
dollar.  Besides  this  there  is  a  poll  tax 
of  two  dollars  and  a  half,  which  every 
laboring  man  must  pay ;  and,  if  he  does 
not  pay  it  on  time,  he  is  arrested  and 
compelled  to  pay  it,  with  three  dollars 
costs,  or  work  it  out  at  fifty  cents  a  day. 
Shacks  of  one  room  and  a  shed  kitchen, 
costing  altogether  not  more  than  fifty 
dollars,  are  rented  to  the  negroes  at  four 
to  five  dollars  per  month.  The  great 
iron  furnaces  run  the  year  through,  Sun- 
days as  well  as  week  days.  Mr.  Nelson 
says: 

"  At  our  works  I  am  taking  steps  some- 
what similar  to  those  at  Leclaire  to  humanize 
conditions.    We  pay  weekly;  we  help  the  men 


out  of  their  difficulties;  supply  ice  water  and 
coffee  for  dinner,  and  are  going  to  have  a 
commissary,  at  cost  prices,  for  cash  in  hand ; 
and  we  shall  build  some  houses  for  such  men 
as  want  them,  to  be  paid  for  in  easy  install- 
ments, at  cost,  and  four  per  cent.  Yards  and 
gardens  are  now  hardly  to  be  seen;  I  hope  to 
get  them  started  in  our  part  of  the  town." 

This  is  the  sort  of  industrialism  that 
will  develop  a  section  or  a  State ;  while 
that  which  is  described  by  Mr.  Nelson  as 
now  in  operation  reacts  upon  the  selfish 
employers  disastrously. 


The  Traveling    The     traveling     library 
T  ..  movement,  in  its  present 

Library  .   '  -        v 

systematized  form,  was 
started  by  Melvil  Dewey  in  1892.  He 
sent  out  at  first  small  libraries  of  one 
hundred  volumes  each.  These  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  six  months  at  a  single 
station.  They  must  then  be  returned  to 
Albany  for  revision ;  and  were  afterward 
sent  out  to  other  stations.  No  town 
could  secure  the  privilege  of  using  a 
library  without  a  guarantee,  of  twenty- 
five  tax  payers,  that  it  should  be  used 
with  care  and  returned  in  good  condition. 
A  series  of  chests  were  devised,  in  which 
could  be  packed  a  library  case  with  the 
books,  and  a  number  of  catalogues.  Six 
hundred  of  these  libraries  have  been  trav- 
eling through  New  York  for  the  last 
year.  These  libraries  are  not  all  alike — 
that  is,  they  are  not  all  intended  for  the 
same  class  of  readers.  There  are  libra- 
ries in  science,  others  in  art  and  others 
in  literature.  A  fee  of  five  dollars  is 
collected  for  the  use  of  one  library  for 
six  months.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  something  like  115,000  volumes  now 
circulating;  contained  in  2,500  traveling 
libraries.  About  half  of  these  are  State 
property,  and  the  rest  are  owned  by  as- 
sociations or  individuals.  Michigan  and 
Iowa  began  the  movement  in  1895  with 
appropriations  of  twenty-five  hundred  in 
Michigan  and  two  thousand  in  Iowa. 
Minnesota  appropriates  semi-annually 
five  thousand,  and  Maine  about  the  same 
sum.  In  Pennsylvania  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia  has  charge  of  the  State 
system.  In  that  State  the  plan  is  to  send 
the  books  out  in  boxes  of  twenty-five  to. 
fifty  volumes.  These  are  placed  in 
charge  of  the  employees  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  of  the  Western  Union 
and  American  District  Telegraph  com- 
panies.    The  system  is  working  so  admi- 
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rably  wherever  tried  that  its  extension  is  there  are  two  small  club  houses  of  the 
sure.  To  this  work  must  be  added  that  sort  we  have  suggested,  not  very  stylish, 
done  by  the  granges,  which  are  entering  perhaps,  nor  exactly  such  as  wealthy  peo- 
quite  freely  into  literary  enterprises.  The  pie  would  prefer ;  but  they  are  suited  for 
whole  movement  deserves  the  active  at-  the  purpose  at  hand.  Each  family  which 
tention  of  all  our  States,  until  every  town  belongs  to  the  club  is  entitled  to  a  two- 
and  hamlet  in  the  land,  that  can't  have  its  weeks'  occupancy  of  one  of  these  cot- 
own  permanent  library,  shall  be  able  to  tages,  under  regulations  of  a  Supervis- 
enjoy  a  frequent  visit  from  the  traveling  ing  Board.  While  occupying,  each  fam- 
library.  ily  keeps  house  as  independently  as  if  in 

«*  the   city.     It   is   understood   that   when 

t-                              t>     .  leaving,  each  one  shall  see  that  the  house 

Boston's         F°UK,-leaiS    ag°      -    *}  is  put  in  order  for  the  next  occupant. 

t>  •  .-      «i         established    a    municipal  T,^                    ,,      ,.        .«.         ^^jfZH* 

Printing  Plant        .     .           -            T    H  success   attending  this   experiment 

.u       1     ,.  •    1  P-nn  mj^i,P  aiV     *  °uJX  has  already  led  to  the  hiring  of  an  old 

feo£t  year51"! he  puWic  account  homestead;  situated  in  a  big  apple  or- 

$2,000  a  year      1  he  public  accountant  h    d     This  h         .    furnished  for  two 

and  auditor,  Mr.  Harvey  S.  White,  ex-  .              h    f  which  can  haye  fa  Qwn 

plains  this  by  the  inability  on  the  part  of  ;              Whatever  family  occupies,  can 

the    superintendents    to    get    the     same     .     .,     £  •     A    .       •  -. JA  ^^S-    'uu 

Z     £         i              £%u            1  invite  friends  to  visit,  and  remain  with 

amount  of  work  out  of  the  employees  ,,         ,     .       ,«     .    ^    „^i«,      t+  *~ii~„ro 

.,           .     .        ,  ...  ,               ,          j     i  them  during  the  two  weeks.     It  follows 

that  private  establishments  do   and  also  ft               ^      fc    guch  a          ement> 

by  the  political  pressure  brought  by  the  f       >      kg  q{  ^  coun       ^^    f 

professional   politicians   favoring ■  apph-  f            Th      advant          of  Vse    club 

cants  for  jobs.     He  concludes  that  un-    «  .        .  ,.    ..    ,  °  /•     .     • ,  „rtM 

.  .,  J  .«  .  «  *  j  it.  i.-  houses  is  not  limited  to  fresh  air  and  con- 
less  these  evils  can  be  abated  the  entire    .     .     -.u      .         Tu       • ««+  „~u~~i 

.  ,  ,  ,.  ,  ...  T,  tact  with  nature.  There  is  a  great  school- 
plant  must  be  dispensed  with.  It  must  •  •  -  *.u  ~  ~t  ^~,„„*:„ 
t  u  j  A*-  *.  •  •  1  •  j.-  mg  going  on  in  the  way  of  domestic 
be  remembered  that  a  municipal  printing  *  * ■      *     provisions     £nd     fuel     are 

press  is  not  a  sem.-pubhc  utility  as  is  a  fc       h  £    wholesale.    The  lower  class  of 

street  railway  or  gas  plant.     The  rules  °        j_     .           k    th    nrices  thev  na 

that  apply  to  one  may  not  at  all  apply  to  ?„? ^o^^mnsumed      These  orices  are 

the  other.      A  public  utility  should  be  ?r  ,f £ ^halT  higher    f roT  being 

profit     sucLas  Teduca'tion ^hZ  bouSht  in  ^  smaU  ^antities-     Coal  * 

proht,    such    as    tor   education,    health,  f        dol]ars           becomes  seven  or  eight 

morals  or  convenience  of  the  people.    An  .      h            ,e     The  haWt  shou,d       b«ck 

ordinary  business,  however,  that  is  un-  .  J  .*       ..        ...    ,.         neoole   and  bring- 

*&&sS5$fc^n  fut  rp™ative  w#s ale'  h7'mg !" 

■d     .       i       F       ,           .  ,.s       ,     ;  .t  tenements  or  groups  of  tenements. 

Boston  gives  up  her  printing  plant  the  &       v 

wisdom  of  the  municipal  ownership  of  «* 

the  natural  monopolies  will  be  in  nowise  Everybody  who  at  one  time  or  another 

attected.  has  learned  the  Greek  alphabet  will  be 

interested  in  the  announcement  that  Pro- 
Country  "^ne  country  cmb  house,  for  la-  fessor  Goodwin  is  to  retire  this  spring 
Clubs  boring  people,  is  a  new  feature  from  active  service  at  Harvard.  To 
of  social  reform.  Houses  of  many  a  schoolboy  or  man  who  was  once 
this  sort  are  slowly  multiplying  in  the  on  the  benches,  the  name  W.  W.  Good- 
neighborhood  of  several  of  our  larger  cit-  win  is  indelibly  associated  with  disagree- 
ies.  They  are  plain,  and  poorly  fur-  able  conjugations  in  mi  and  incompre- 
nished,  but  they  afford  an  opportunity  hensible  rules  of  syntax ;  more  advanced 
for  fresh  air  and  for  contact  with  nature,  students  will  remember  with  pride  the 
They  do  more  than  this,  for  they  encour-  honor  Professor  Goodwin  has  brought  to 
age  and  develop  individualism  and  self-  American  scholarship  by  his  many  pub- 
reliance.  The  tenement  house  has  gone  lications ;  and  those  who  have  been 
a  long  way  to  breed  a  herding  instinct,  brought  into  closer  relations  with  him 
and  we  welcome  whatever  tends  to  coun-  will  speak  of  his  kindly  and  strong  per- 
teract  this  drift.  In  a  New  Jersey  town,  sonality,  and  of  the  noble  dignity  of  his 
not  more  than  one  hour  from  New  York,  appearance  on  the  platform.     We  trust 
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that  his  retirement  does  not  mean  that  his 
scholarly  work  will  cease. 


The  New  York  Legislature  has  passed 
a  bill  limiting  what  is  called  a  common 
law  marriage.  Under  the  law  of  the 
State  if  a  man  had  ever  recognized  a 
woman  as  his  wife  she  could  claim  that 
relation  and  inherit  his  property.  And 
this  was  the  occasion  of  numberless  suits 
from  pretended  widows.  Under  the 
new  act  no  common  law  marriage  will  be 
recognized  unless  there  be  a  written  con- 
tract signed  by  both  parties  and  by  wit- 
nesses that  can  be  identified ;  and  the 
contract  must  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  in  the  town  or  city  where  the  mar- 
riage was  agreed  upon.  The  old  law, 
which  has  been  in  force  in  this  State  for 
nearly  a  century,  has  given  occasion  to 
an  immense  amount  of  blackmail,  and  it 
is  well  that  it  has  been  repealed. 

The  Chinese  reforms  prepared  by  the 
Viceroys  and  Governors,  in  response  to 
the  Emperor's  request  during  the  period 
of  his  attempted  revolution  of  three  years 
ago,  are  by  no  means  bad.  They  require 
that  princes,  nobles  and  young  men  of 
good  family  should  study  abroad,  that 
more  schools  and  colleges  be  established, 
and  that  the  examinations  be  revised. 
The  first  four  of  the  nine  proposals  have 
to  do  with  education.  This  is  very  hope- 
ful. The  other  proposals  include  foreign 
army  drill,  a  police  and  a  postal  system ; 
and  silver  dollars  as  a  universal  legal 
tender.  Those  who  will  watch  China 
for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  will  see 
a  wonderful  illustration  of  national 
renaissance. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  ex-Congressman  William  A. 
Rodenberg  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  generally  regard- 
ed as  a  blunder,  if  not  a  joke.  He  voted 
a  year  ago  against  paying  any  salaries  or 
expenses  for  the  Commission,  and  now 
he  accepts  a  salary  of  $3,500,  after  fail- 
ing to  get  a  $5,000  position  as  Commis- 
sioner of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  If 
the  object  of  the  Commission  is  to  pro- 
vide salaries  for  broken  down  politicians, 
then  the  appointment  is  a  fitting  one ;  if 
it  be  to  protect  our  civil  service,  then  a 


more  farcical  selection  could  not  ap- 
parently be  made  than  tlrt  of  one  who 
is  its  confessed  enemy. 

J$ 

The  large  Easter  offerings  in  our 
various  churches  indicate  that  the  peo- 
ple's faith  in  Christianity  is  not  lost. 
Grace  Church,  in  this  city,  gathered  in 
$107,000;  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 
$31,000,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
churches  here  and  elsewhere  made  simi- 
lar offerings.  And  we  do  not  believe 
the  story  that  these  offerings  were  mate- 
rially increased  by  the  easy  gifts  of  those 
who  had  made  large  winnings  by  gam- 
bling at  social  functions.  The  largest  of- 
fering reported  was  at  the  church  whose 
rector  has  most  roundly  denounced  such 
gambling. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  provision 
in  the  revised  City  charter  allowing  pri- 
vate schools  to  be  aided  from  public 
funds  can  do  no  harm  so  long  as  the 
State  Constitution  forbids  public  money 
to  be  given  to  "  any  school  or  institution 
of  learning  wholly  or  in  part  under  the 
control  or  direction  of  any  religious  de- 
nomination, or  in  which  any  denomina- 
tional tenet  or  doctrine  is  taught."  It 
has  been  known  that  such  schools  have 
been  deeded  to  trustees,  and  the  religious 
instruction  may  be  limited  to  extra  hours. 
The  permission  should  be  eliminated. 

J* 

If  we  criticise  the  course  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  reference  to  Cuban  independ- 
ence, we  have  only  words  of  heartiest 
praise  for  its  persistent  effort  to  protect 
China  from  being  looted  by  the  nations  of 
Europe.  The  demand  of  $400,000,000 
indemnity  is  shockingly  excessive.  It  is, 
however,  in  cruel  line  with  the  needless 
"  punitive "  expeditions  against  unof- 
fending towns,  or  with  the  driving  by 
the  Russians  of  12,000  Chinese  into  the 
Amur  River. 

In  a  report  to  the  American  Board,  a 
missionary  in  China  writes : 

"  We  have  lost  close  on  to  three  hundred 
people  from  one  constituency.  .  .  .  Pastor 
Hung  has  not  been  found  as  yet,  and  without 
doubt  he  is  dead.  I  have  secured  an  indemnity 
of  600  taels  [$840],  which  will  support  his  wife 
till  her  five  children  are  grown  up." 

How  cruel!    How  vindictive! 


INSURANCE. 


Suppose  ? 

Children,  in  whom  the  imaginative 
faculty  is  usually  full,  are  much  given  to 
image-making — to  supposing.  It  is 
often  useful  in  the  more  prosaic  affairs 
of  real  active  life  to  do  the  same — sup- 
pose we  also  do  a  little  supposing? 

Much  is  from  time  to  time  threatened 
about  doing  local  fire  insurance  by 
municipalities,  whereby,  the  supposers 
say,  the  premium  money  could  all  be  kept 
at  home  and  the  large  unburned  portions 
thereof  could  be  applied  toward  tax  re- 
duction. An  attractive  picture  this  is  of 
lifting  oneself  over  a  wall  without  any 
consumption  of  tissue,  and  we  wait  to  see 
it  realized.  There  is  also  periodical  talk 
about  insurance  by  the  State,  for  which 
also  we  are  waiting. 

Suppose  the  State  were  really  to  at- 
tempt insurance,  what  outlines  would  the 
attempt  probably  take? 

First,  there  would  be  a  realization — at 
least,  an  admission — for  the  first  time, 
that  the  consumer  pays  all  expenses  and 
that  insurance  is  a  tax.  There  would 
therefore  be  endeavor  to  lighten  the  load 
of  that  tax  by  lightening  its  quantity, 
and  the  present  notion  of  disposing  of 
it  by  dumping  it  upon  somebody  that  is 
unlikely  to  make  a  political  issue  of  it 
would  be  abandoned.  There  would  be 
no  valued-policy  law,  whereby  the  fun- 
damental idea  that  insurance  is  indem- 
nity is  perverted  into  the  idea  that  a  pol- 
icy is  a  bet  of  the  named  sum  against 
the  premium.  There  would  be  no  pro- 
visions to  bar  the  State  from  its  fair 
rights  as  defendant  in  the  courts. 
There  would  be  no  anti-compact  laws 
and  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  procur- 
ing all  information  possible  by  the  State ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  State  would  seek  by 
all  means  to  enlarge  and  correct  its  own 
experience  by  that  of  underwriters  every- 
where. It  would,  moreover,  be  assumed 
as  incontrovertible  that  the  property- 
owner  is  a  party  interested  as  a  con- 
sumer, whether  he  recognizes  the  fact  or 
objects  to  it,  and  that  he  is  bound  to  aid 
by  precaution  and  care.  This  obligation 
would  be  forced  upon  him.  If  he  were 
not  held  directly  liable  for  the  results  of 
his  fault,  he  would  at  least  be  subject  to 
a   keen    examination    into   the    facts   of 


every  fire  which  began  on  his  premises. 
It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  State 
would  be  quick — instead  of  tardy  as  now 
— to  inaugurate  a  system  of  investigation 
into  causes.  It  is  also  reasonably  certain 
that  attempts  to  interfere  with  insurance 
would  cease  and  that  a  batch  of  bills  to 
plague  it  further  would  no  longer  be  an- 
nually introduced.  Newspaper  denun- 
ciation would  probably  be  less  ready  to 
let  itself  go,  and  the  general  public  atti- 
tude toward  underwriting  would  grad- 
ually improve. 

These  changes,  noted  as  probable,  are 
highly  desirable.  If  State  insurance 
alone  could  bring  them,  and  if  there  were 
no  practical  objections'  thereto,  we  should 
begin  the  strong  advocacy  of  such  an  at- 
tempt ;  but  there  is  another  side.  Mean- 
while, can  there  be  any  sound  reason  of- 
fered why  these  changes  should  not  be 
introduced  on  behalf  of  underwriting  by 
corporations  ? 

J* 

A  press  dispatch  from  Denver,  whicn 
because  of  intelligent  probabilities  we 
assume  to  be  correct,  notwithstanding 
it  is  dated  April  I,  says  that  "  the  last 
day  of  the  Colorado  Assembly  was 
marked  by  the  defeat  of  the  insurance 
lobby."  We  are  not  aware  that  insur- 
ance maintains  or  uses  a  lobby ;  it  desires 
and  needs  nothing  from  State  legisla- 
tures so  much  as  a  little  wholesome  neg- 
lect, but  is  sometimes  obliged  to  appear 
before  them  to  remonstrate  against  threat- 
ened taxes  and  other  interferences  which 
would  certainly  be  declared  to  be  proved 
unobjectionable  if  underwriters  made 
no  sign  of  disapproval.  However,  in  the 
view  of  the  newsgatherer  (which  he 
shares  with  many  other  people  who  ac- 
cept and  pass  on  current  rumors  without 
inquiring  after  facts)  there  is  an  insur- 
ance lobby,  of  course,  and  it  was  de- 
feated. An  Assembly  bill  had  proposed 
to  raise  the  present  tax  on  premiums 
from  2  to  23/2  per  cent. ;  the  Senate  added 
still  another  y2  per  cent.,  and  this  seems 
to  have  prevailed.  But  "  associations 
organized  not  for  profit "  are  exempted. 
The  distinction  is  neither  new  nor  just. 
And  if  the  companies  are  to  be  paid  in 
97-cent  dollars  they  will  be  compelled  to 
use  103-cent  dollars  in  their  rate  sched- 
ules. 
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FINANCIAL. 

The     Dry-Goods    Consolidation.  Prices  to  consumers  will  be  feasible.    Of 

J  course,  there  is  no  approach  to  a  control 

The  offer  to  the  public,  last  week,  by  OI  sources  of  supply  for  the  entire  trade. 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  of  $5,000,000  of  first  Competition  in  retail  selling  will  be  stim- 
pref erred  stock  of  the  Associated  Mer-  ulated,  rather  than  repressed.  Profits 
chants  Company,  disclosed  the  financial  can  be  maintained  or  increased  only  by 
union  of  the  Claflin  interests  in  the  wise  management  and  attractive  prices, 
wholesale  dry  goods  trade  with  two  The  cost  of  goods  to  the  consumer  has 
prominent  retail  department  stores  in  this  been  decreased,  not  increased,  by  the  op- 
city,  that  of  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  in  eration  of  the  great  department  stores, 
Twenty-third  Street,  and  the  establish-  which  are  not  Trusts;  and  Mr.  Claflin's 
ment  of  the  Adams  Dry  Goods  Company,  project  simply  adds  to  the  resources  and 
This  is  really  a  convenient  consolidation  power  of  the  department  store  the  advan- 
of  interests  which  were  already  under  the  tages  of  a  close  alliance  with  a  great  and 
control  of  Mr.  John  Claflin  and  his  asso-  historic  wholesale  house.  It  will  be  ob- 
ciates,  and  the  new  company  cannot  fair-  served  that  he  is  willing  to  act  as  Presi- 
ly  be  called  a  Trust.  The  capital  is  $20,-  dent  for  at  least  five  years,  if  the  stock- 
000,000,  of  which  $10,000,000  is  cumula-  holders  so  desire.  They  will  not  leave 
tive  five-per-cent.  first  preferred,  $5,000,-  him  in  doubt  as  to  their  wishes,  for  his 
000  second  preferred,  and  $5,000,000  services  are  a  valuable  part  of  their  prop- 
common.      All    except   $7,000,000   first-  erty- 

preferred  was  used  in  acquiring  controll-  **  *s  generally  expected  that  other 
ing  interests  in  the  H.  B.  Claflin  Com-  businesses  will  be  taken  in  by  this  com- 
pany and  the  Adams  Company,  and  the  Pany.  The  addition  of  them  will  really 
McCreery  business.  The  $7,000,000  will  lnvolve  no  great  and  novel  change  in 
be  used  as  working  capital  and  for  the  trade  relations,  but  will  tend  to  simplify 
purchase  of  interests  in  other  businesses  operations  and  in  some  measure  to  re- 
here  or  elsewhere.  In  view  of  the  high  duce  tne  cost  of  them.  On  the  whole, 
business  standing  of  Mr.  Claflin  and  tne  effect,  under  such  management  as  is 
other  considerations  attending  the  trans-  already  assured,  will  be  beneficial ;  and 
action,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  sub-  we  may  see  other  similar  alliances  of 
scriptions  speedily  exceeded  the  amount  wholesaler  and  retailer, 
offered.  «*s 

As  we  have  said,  this  is  not  a  Dry-  It    is             ted    ^       n     h 

Goods  Trust  m  any  sense  of  the  term  as  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  stationa* 

it  has  commonly  been  used      It  is,  how-  engines  and  similar  machi          are       ^ 

ever,  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive  combined   in   a   comoan            t  V    A     t 

consolidation  of  wholesale  and  retail  in-  $e0  qqq  qqq                V    j       P1  a  lzea  at 
terests,   designed,   obviously,   to   reduce 

the  cost  of  the  retail  dealers'  supplies,  and        The    Audit    Company    of    New 

to  cut  down  some  other  expenses  by  co-  Yofk  publishes  a  new  edition  (for  1901) 

operation.     Such  a  financial  union  of  the  of  lts  excellent  reference  book,  the  "  Di- 

wholesaler  with  retailers  who  are  buyers  rectory  of  Directors."       The  volume  is 

and  distributers  of  wholesale  stocks  is  a  r"uch  enlarged  this  year,  principally  in 

natural  one  in  these  days,  when  retailers  tnat  Parf  which  contains  the  names  of 

on   a   large   scale   are   also   engaged   in  corporations,   followed  in  each  case  by 

wholesale  business,  and  great  wholesale  tne  names  of  officers  and  directors  or 

houses  have  considerable  financial  inter-  trustees.     The  body  of  the  work  consists 

ests  in  large  retail  concerns.       The  line  of   an   alphabetical   list   of   directors  or 

which     formerly     separated     the     two  trustees,   with   their   addresses   and   the 

branches  of  business  very  distinctly  has  names  of  the  corporations   with  which 

now  been  partly  obliterated.     The  tend-  they  are  connected, 

ency  of  this  consolidation  will  be  to  re-  ....  Dividends  announced : 

duce  retail  selling  prices ;  for  there  will  N.  Y.  Security    &    Trust  Co.  (quarterly)   5 

be  new   economies,   and  no  increase  of  per  cent,  payable  May  1st. 
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;.  ,       The   address   of   Aguinaldo 
Agumaldo  s  ..       t^.-.    .  °, 

Addr  °  Filipino  people  was 

finished  on  the  9th  inst.,  but 
was  not  published  until  the  end  of  last 
week,  the  delay  having  been  caused  by 
the  instructions  of  the  President  that  it 
must  first  be  seen  and  approved  by  Judge 
Taft  and  his  associates,  who  were  mak- 
ing a  tour  of  the  island.     It  is  as  follows : 

"  I  believe  I  am  not  in  error  in  presuming 
that  the  unhappy  fate  to  which  my  adverse 
fortune  has  led  me  is  not  a  surprise  to  those 
who  have  been  familiar  with  the  progress  of 
the  war.  The  lessons  taught  with  a  full  mean- 
ing, and  which  have  recently  come  to  my 
knowledge,  suggest  with  irresistible  force  that 
a  complete  termination  of  hostilities  and  last- 
ing peace  are  not  only  desirable,  but  absolutely 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  Filipinos  have  never  been  dis- 
mayed at  their  weakness,  nor  have  they  fal- 
tered in  following  the  path  pointed  out  by  their 
fortitude  and  courage.  The  time  has  come, 
however,  in  which  they  find  their  advance 
along  this  path  to  be  impeded  by  an  irresist- 
ible force  which,  while  it  restrains  them,  yet 
enlightens  their  minds  and  opens  to  them  an- 
other course,  presenting  them  the  cause  of 
peace.  This  cause  has  been  joyfully  embraced 
by  the  majority  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  who 
have  already  united  around  the  glorious  sov- 
ereign banner  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
banner  they  repose  their  trust,  and  believe 
that  under  its  protection  the  Filipino  people 
will  attain  all  those  promised  liberties  which 
they  are  beginning  to  enjoy.  The  country  has 
declared  unmistakably  in  favor  of  peace.  So 
be  it.  There  has  been  enough  blood,  enough 
tears  and  enough  desolation.  This  wish  can- 
not be  ignored  by  the  men  still  in  arms  if  they 
are  animated  by  a  desire  to  serve  our  noble 
people,  which  has  thus  clearly  manifested  its 
will.  So  do  I  respect  this  will,  now  that  it  is 
known  to  me. 

"  After  mature  deliberation,  I  resolutely  pro- 
claim to  the  world  that  I  cannot  refuse  to  heed 
the  voice  of  a  people  longing  for  peace,  nor  the 


lamentations  of  thousands  of  families  yearning 
to  see  their  dear  ones  enjoying  the  liberty  and 
the  promised  generosity  of  the  great  American 
nation.  By  acknowledging  and  accepting  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  throughout 
the  Philippine  archipelago,  as  I  now  do,  and 
without  any  reservation  whatsoever,  I  believe 
that  I  am  serving  thee,  my  beloved  country. 
May  happiness  be  thine." 

To  signalize  the  appearance  of  this  man- 
ifesto, General  MacArthur  released  one 
thousand  insurgent  prisoners.  Aguin- 
aldo was  then  removed  from  the  Mala- 
canan  palace  to  a  private  residence,  but 
he  is  still  under  guard.  There  are  some 
days  remaining  in  which  armed  insur- 
gents can  take  advantage  of  the  amnesty 
proclamation,  for  the  period  covered  by 
it  will  not  expire  until  May  1st. 

There  are  indications 
that  the  formidable 
problem  presented  by 
the  large  possessions  of  the  religious  or- 
ders, or  friars,  and  by  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  Filipinos  toward  several  of  these 
orders,  may  soon  be  solved.  From  Judge 
Taft,  who  was  then  at  Cebu,  came  the 
news  last  week  that  Mgr.  Chappelle,  the 
Papal  Delegate,  had  told  him  that  the 
friars  were  not  to  return  to  the  provinces, 
and  that  only  a  sufficient  number  of  them 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  instruction  in  the 
colleges  would  remain  in  Manila.  Two 
or  three  days  later  came  the  statement 
that  the  religious  orders  had  been  in- 
formed that  our  Government  was  willing 
to  consider  the  question  of  buying  their 
property  and  thus  facilitating  their  re- 
tirement from  the  islands.  Those  whose 
property  may  thus  be  acquired  are  the 
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Capuchins,  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Au-  2,000  applications  through  the  agency  of 
gustinians  and  Carmelites;    the  Jesuits  the  Civil  Service  Commission.     The  pay 
would  remain  to  assist  in  the  work  of  is  from  $75  to  $125  per  month,  and  those 
educating   the   people.       The    island   of  who  are  selected  by  the  Taft  Commission 
Marinduque  has  been  pacified  by  the  sur-  and  Superintendent  Atkinson  must  sign 
render  of  Colonel  Abad  and  his  follow-  contracts  for  three  years'  work, 
ers;    but    hostilities    have    not    entirely 
ceased  in  Luzon,  for  fifty  insurgent  rifle- 
men made  an  unsuccessful  attack,   last  Two     appointments 
week,  upon  the  town  of  Bay,  on  Bay  epu    *cag     °  lcy      recently  made  by  the 
Lake,  not  far  from  Manila.       Outlaws  President  are  re- 
also  burned  part  of  a  town  in  Bulacan  garded  by  some  as  an  attempt  to  build 
province.     General  Malvar  has  not  yet  up  the  Republican  party  in  the  South  on 
surrendered.    Our  forces  intercepted  dis-  new  lines,  or  to  divide  the  Democratic 
patches   addressed   to   him   by   General  party  there.      John  G.   Capers,  a  Gold 
Noriel — who  succeeded  Trias  in  South-  Democrat,  was  appointed  United  States 
ern  Luzon — urging  him  to  hold  out,  and  District   Attorney    for    South    Carolina, 
promising  to  send  him  2,000  men,  with  and  W.  G.  Chaffee,  a  Democrat  of  the 
money  and  ammunition.       In  Cebu  the  same  kind,  was  made  postmaster  at  Aiken 
insurgents  are  still  active,  but  the  num-  in  that  State.     In  both  instances  the  rec- 
ber  of  them  is  small.      Judge  Taft  told  ommendations  of  the  State's  representa- 
the  people  there  that  they  ought  not  to  tive  in  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
permit  a  few  guerrillas  to  prevent  the  es-  tee  were  set  aside ;  and  this  officer's  can- 
tablishment  of  civil  government  on  the  is-  didate  for  the  Aiken  post-office  was  a  ne- 
land,  which  has  a  population  of  650,000.  gro    named    Dickinson.     The    appoint- 
It  is  expected  that  the  capture  of  Agui-  ments  were  made  at  the  request  of  Sen- 
naldo,  and  the  publication  of  his  mani-  ator  McLaurin,   who  was  elected  as  a 
festo,  will  have  a  quieting  effect  in  both  Democrat,  but  has  for  the  past  two  years 
Cebu  and  Leyte.     A  native  named  Clarin  supported  in  the  Senate  the  policy  of  the 
has  been  appointed  Governor  of  Bohol  Republican      leaders     concerning      the 
Island,  which  has  a  population  of  250,-  Philippines,   Cuba,    ship    subsidies    and 
000.     The  extent  of  the  frauds  in  the  other    questions.     McLaurin   represents 
Commissary  Department  at  Manila,  for  those  Southern  Democrats  who  are  ex- 
which  several  officers  and  civilians  were  pansionists,   who  supported   Bryan  last 
arrested,   is   not  yet   clearly    disclosed,  year  in  a  merely  perfunctory  way,  and 
Dispatches  which  appear  to  have  been  who  are  now  very  weary  of  Bryanism. 
misleading  caused  the  War  Department  In  his  own  State  he  is  opposed  and  de- 
to  cable  for  information  last  week.     Gen-  nounced  by  that  element  in  the  party 
eral  MacArthur  replied  that  exaggerated  which   is   represented   by   Senator   Till- 
stories  had  been  published ;  commissary  man ;  but  he  asserts  that  he  is  still  a  Dem- 
stores  had  been  stolen,  but  the  charges  ocrat.     He  set  forth  his  political  views  at 
against  officers  of  the  Regular  army  had  length  on  the  18th  inst.  in  a  public  ad- 
not  been  sustained.      It  is  said  that  the  dress  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.     The  South,  he 
shortage  does  not  exceed  $10,000.       A  said,  should  accept  the  new  conditions 
captain  of  volunteers  was  held  for  solicit-  and  make  the  most  of  them ;  it  should 
ing  and  receiving  a  bribe  of  $2,000.    The  turn  away  from  dead  policies  and  from 
reports   of  the  proceedings   are   incom-  leaders  who  excite  class  hatred ;  it  should 
plete.     The  clergymen  in  Manila  have  not  be  the  ally  of  professed  revolution- 
protested  against  the  re-establishment  of  ists.     To  oppose  expansion  by  calling  it 
cock-fighting    by    the    authorities,    who  imperialism,    he    continued,   was    great 
gave  control  of  licenses  for  this  popular  folly ;  the  Southern  people  should  unite 
amusement  to  the  widow  of  Captain  Lara  to  utilize  national  opportunities  and  to 
as  a  kind  of  pension,  her  husband,  the  support  their  country  in  the  great  strug- 
efficient  head  of  the  police  force,  having  gle  for    the    commerce    of    the    world, 
been  assassinated.     One  thousand  Amer-  White   supremacy   now   being   assured, 
ican  school-teachers  are  to  be  employed  they  could  safely  turn  their  attention  to 
in  the  Philippines,  and  for  the  appoint-  broad  questions  of  national  policy.     Till- 
ments  there  have  already  been  more  than  man,  who  will  try  to  prevent  the  con- 
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firmation  of  Capers  by  the  Senate,  has 
made  a  savage  attack  upon  McLaurin  in 
reply  to  this  speech  at  Charlotte.  Mc- 
Laurin, he  says,  has  deserted  his  party 
and  betrayed  his  constituents,  and  has 
neither  conscience  nor  principles.  He 
also  asserts  that  a  large  part  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  his  colleague  in  the  Senate 
was  stolen  from  one  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van 
Dyke's  sermons.  In  response,  McLaurin 
remarks  that  Tillman  is  an  intellectual 
bully,  a  shameless  pretender,  and  a  moral 
pygmy.  The  new  political  venture  in 
the  South  promises  to  excite  much  fac- 
tional bitterness.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  many  Southern  Democrats  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  McLaurin,  but 
their  course  in  national  politics  cannot 
now  be  foreseen. 

J* 

The  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  the 
revenue  tax  on  export 
bills  of  lading  is  unconstitutional,  be- 
cause it  is  virtually  a  tax  on  exports,  is 
regarded  by  some  as  foreshadowing  a 
part  of  the  court's  decision  in  the  Porto 
Rican  tariff  suits,  which  involve  the  rela- 
tion of  the  constitution  to  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines.  Counsel  opposing  the 
Government  in  those  suits  argued  that 
duties  imposed  on  American  goods  when 
received  in  Porto  Rico  are  unconstitu- 
tional, because  they  are  equivalent  to  a 
tax  on  exports.  The  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  a  New  York  paper  has 
been  told  by  a  member  of  Congress  that 
the  court's  decision  will  be  in  accord  with 
this  argument,  so  far  as  duties  imposed 
in  Porto  Rico  are  concerned,  but  that  the 
court  will  stand  five  to  four  in  support 
of  the  Government's  right  to  impose  a 
tariff  on  goods  coming  into  the  States 
from  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines.  The 
name  of  the  member  of  Congress  is  with- 
held ;  and,  as  the  court  guards  its  deci- 
sions very  closely  until  they  are  an- 
nounced, it  is  quite  probable  that  he  has 
not  ascertained  what  this  very  important 
one  will  be.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  decision  as  he  has  at- 
tempted to  predict  would  be  a  victory — 
by  a  narrow  margin — for  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  expansion  policy,  because  it 
would  establish  the  right  of  Congress  to 
impose  tariff  duties  on  imports  from  the 
Philippines.  This  question  of  a  tariff 
for  the  islands  has  been  one  of  great  po- 


litical importance.  Some  have  said  that 
if  power  to  maintain  at  our  ports  a  tariff 
upon  the  imported  products  of  these  new 
possessions  should  be  withheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  a  majority  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  could  not  be  held  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  policy  of  retaining  the  Philip- 
pines under  American  rule. 


Relations  with 
Cuba 


The  Commission  sent  to 
Washington  by  the  Cu- 
ban Constitutional  Con- 
vention is  composed  of  Sefior  Capote, 
president  of  the  Convention;  Sefior 
Llorente  and  Sefior  Tamayo,  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  Sefior  Portuondo, 
the  Fiscal  of  Puerto  Principe,  and  Sefior 
Betancourt,  appointed  in  place  of  Sefior 
Berriel,  rector  of  the  University  of  Ha- 
vana, who  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health.  Several  of  the  radical  delegates, 
it  is  said,  declined  places  on  the  Commis- 
sion. The  five  members  sailed  from  Ha- 
vana on  the  20th,  and  they  expected  to 
arrive  in  Washington  on  the  23rd  or 
24th.  There  will  be  abundant  time  for 
a  conference  with  the  President,  who  does 
not  leave  the  city  for  his  journey  across 
the  Continent  until  the  29th.  General 
Wood  sailed  on  the  same  day  by  another 
route,  and  will  present  the  delegates  at 
the  White  House ;  altho  Havana  newspa- 
pers say  that  the  Commission  regards  his 
presence  there  as  unnecessary  and  unde- 
sirable. It  is  still  asserted  that  the 
President  will  not  discuss  with  the  vis- 
itors any  proposition  which  is  not  based 
upon  the  conditions  of  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment. Several  prominent  Senators  and 
Representatives  will  be  in  the  city  at  the 
time  of  the  conference,  among  them  Sen- 
ator Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Relations  with  Cuba, 
whose  name  the  amendment  bears.  In  a 
letter  recently  received  in  Havana  by  Cu- 
bans who  asked  him  to  visit  the  island, 
Mr.  Piatt  argued  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  conditions,  which,  he  said,  were  "  ex- 
tremely moderate  and  liberal,"  and  closed 
with  the  following  words : 

"  Our  overtures  are  entirely  friendly,  and  it 
does  not  seem  possible  that  they  will  not  be 
accepted.  But  if  they  are  not  at  once,  we  shall 
occupy  until  they  are." 

In  recent  interviews  his  remarks  have 
not  had  a  conciliatory  tone.  Many  of  the 
Convention  delegates,  he  says,  "  have  no 
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interests  at  stake,  but  want  to  figure  as  the  Corporation,  became  interested,  and 

patriots ;  "  some  of  them  are  "  mere  ad-  then  an  agreement  was  speedily  reached, 

venturers ;  "  little  interest  in  the  Conven-  The   discharged   men   were   taken   back, 

tion  has  been  manifested  on  the  island,  and  the  mill  will  be  operated  as  hereto- 

and    the    large    colored    population    has  fore  until  July  1st.     Its  managers  do  not 

shown   "  no   interest   at   all."     It   is   re-  recognize  the  union,  but  the  men  will  be 

ported  in  Havana  that  Gualberto  Gomez,  permitted  to  make  one  of  their  own  or 

the  eloquent  negro  delegate  and  editor,  join  another.     The  labor  policy  of  the 

said  to  be  the  most  influential  member  of  Corporation  has  not  been  made  known, 

the  Convention,  is  organizing  the  negroes  Probably  there  will  soon  be  an  attempt  to 

in  a  separate  party.     Senators   Proctor  "  unionize  "  the  great  mills  of  the  Car- 

and  Coekrell,  who  recently  returned  from  negie  Company,  in  which  the  union  has 

the  island,  predict  that  the  Cubans  will  not    been    recognized.      In  many  other 

eventually  accept  the  conditions  because  mills  now  owned  by  the  Corporation  the 

they    will    see   no   alternative.     General  unions  are  accepted ;  in  a  few  they  have 

Maximo  Gomez  is  coming  to  this  coun-  had  no  recognition.     Organizers  of  labor 

try,  where  he  will  be  the  guest  of  T.  Es-  in  the  Southern  cotton-mills  have  recent- 

trada  Palma,   who  represented  the  Cu-  ly  made  much  progress,  with  the  support 

bans  here  during  the  insurrection.     The  of  the  American  Federation ;  and  it  is 

oid  General  has  frequently  expressed  a  said  that  an  effort  to  compel  a  recognition 

desire  to  meet  the  American  people  and  of  new  local  unions  in  the  Carolinas  will 

express  his  gratitude  for  the  aid  given  soon  be  made.     Heretofore  the  owners 

by  them  to  those  for  whom  he  fought.  have  won  in  all  such  contests,  in  some  in- 

S  stances  forcing  their  employees  to  dis- 
band the  unions  which  they  had  formed. 

Steel  Workers'      The™  ™aS.  s0Fe  d*nger  jl 

Strike  Averted     at  the  beginning  of  last  . 

week  that  the  mills  of  all  The  Vermont  Vermont  is  the  most 
the  companies  in  the  new  United  States  churches  distinctively  rural  of  all 
Steel  Corporation  would  be  involved  in  the  New  England  States, 
a  strike  ordered  by  the  Amalgamated  and  its  population  shows  the  least  in- 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  crease,  only  3.3  per  cent,  during  the  last 
Such  a  strike  would  have  been  a  very  decade.  It  is  a  fair  State  in  which  to 
serious  matter.  More  than  200,000  men  judge  whether  the  Christian  Church  is 
are  employed  by  the  Corporation,  and  it  making  any  advance  or  not.  In  The 
is  said  that  nearly  $15,000,000  is  paid  to  C ongre gationalist  of  last  week  Mr.  John 
them  in  wages  every  month.  The  cause  W.  Comstock  gathers  careful  statistics 
of  the  trouble  was  a  controversy  in  Mc-  for  that  State,  comparing  the  figures  for 
Keesport,  Pa.,  at  one  of  the  mills  of  the  1900  with  those  of  1890.  He  finds  that 
American  Sheet  Steel  Company,  where  the  Catholic  churches  have  increased 
400  men  went  on  strike  because  seven  during  the  decade  from  60  to  86,  and  the 
employees  had  been  discharged  for  tak-  Catholic  population  from  46,000  to  57,- 
ing  part  in  forming  a  local  union.  The  000,  the  11,000  increase  representing  ex- 
manager  having  declined  to  reinstate  the  actly  the  increase  in  population  in  the 
discharged  men,  all  of  the  employees  State  during  the  decade.  With  the 
went  out,  and  the  Amalgamated  Asso-  Catholics  one  has  to  count  population,  as 
ciation  took  charge  of  the  affair.  It  ap-  no  record  is  kept  of  communicants, 
pears  that  this  had  always  been  a  non-  Among  the  Protestants  it  appears  that 
union  mill,  and  that  the  men  had  agreed  the  number  of  churches  has  increased 
to  work  under  the  old  conditions  until  from  660  to  695,  and  the  membership 
July  1st.  But  they  had  not  bound  them-  from  57,592  to  60,205,  or  just  about  five 
selves  to  keep  out  of  the  union.  Threats  per  cent.  Inasmuch  as  the  Protestant 
were  made  on  both  sides,  and  the  Presi-  population  has  remained  stationary  this 
dent  of  the  Association  promised  to  call  shows  a  gratifying  advance  of  the 
out  the  members  of  it  in  all  the  plants  churches.  The  Congregationalists  still 
of  the  great  Corporation  if  the  dis-  hold  the  lead,  with  210  churches  and  21,- 
charged  men  at  McKeesport  should  not  823  members,  followed  closely  by  the 
be   taken   back.     President   Schwab,   of  Methodists,  with  189  churches  and  18,- 
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057  members,  each  showing  a  gain  of 
about  six  per  cent. ;  then  follow  the  Bap- 
tists, with  8,582  members ;  the  Episcopa- 
lians, with  4,981  ;  the  Universalists,  with 
1,816,  and  the  Free  Baptists,  with  1,787. 
No  other  denomination  has  as  many  as 
600.  The  Episcopalians  have  made  a 
growth,  mainly  in  the  cities,  of  16  per 
cent.,  while  the  Free  Baptists  have  lost  25 
per  cent,  and  the  Christian  Connection 
about  10  per  cent.  It  is  probable  that 
Vermont  fairly  represents  the  Church 
progress  in  the  country  during  the  last 
decade. 

Mr.  Loomis,  our  Minis- 
ter at  Venezuela,  arrived 
in  port  last  week  and 
promptly  denied  the  statement  attributed 
to  him  in  an  interview  at  Porto  Rico.  He 
says  the  Asphalt  dispute  is  now  before 
the  Venezuelan  Supreme  Court,  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  adjudicated  in  a  just 
manner,  but  if  not  the  United  States  can 
review  the  decision.  President  Castro 
seems  to  be  absolute  master  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  will  almost  surely  be  elected 
President  at  the  next  national  election  in 
February.  General  Andrade,  whose 
Presidency  Castro  usurped,  and  whose 
place  of  exile  is  in  the  West  Indies,  will 
not  be  the  opposing  candidate,  since  he 
is  not  thought  by  the  opposition  party  to 
have  the  sternness  necessary  to  rule  suc- 
cessfully a  Latin-American  Republic. 
A  Constitutional  Convention  has  just  fin- 
ished its  labors,  and  among  other  works 
has  increased  the  President's  term  from 
four  to  six  years.  Of  course,  there  is 
plenty  of  matter  printed  about  Venezuela, 
but  it  is  mostly  so  tinctured  with  partis- 
anship that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  clear 
view  of  the  real  state  of  political  affairs. 
It  is  probably  safe  to  assume,  however, 
that  Castro  has  been  all  along  hostile  to 
Minister  Loomis,  and  that  he  inspired  the 
attacks  that  the  Venezuelan  press  has  so 
lavishly  bestowed  on  our  Minister,  who 
frustrated  some  of  the  Government  as- 
phalt "  deals."  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, there  is  nothing  to  be  done  until  the 
Supreme  Court  hands  down  its  decision. 
.  .  .  General  Uribe-Uribe,  the  leader 
of  the  Colombian  revolutionists,  is  in  this 
country.  It  is  said  he  will  shortly  issue 
a  manifesto  to  call  off  his  followers  and 
close  the  strife  on  condition  that  all  po- 


litical prisoners  be  released  from  jail. 
As  the  Government  at  Bogota  has  al- 
ready been  doing  this  of  its  own  accord, 
it  now  looks  as  if  after  a  year  and  a  half 
of  civil  war  peace  would  be  established. 
.  .  .  Argentina  has  just  discovered 
that  Chile  is  disregarding  her  pledges  and 
opening  railways  across  the  Andes  into 
the  territories  in  dispute  between  her 
and  Argentina.  Chile  will  be  asked  to 
explain  her  actions,  but  nothing  serious 
is  looked  for.  .  .  .  President  Mc- 
Kinley  has  appointed  the  five  delegates 
from  this  country  to  the  Pan-American 
Congress,  to  be  held  next  October  in  the 
City  of  Mexico.  They  are  John  Barrett, 
ex-Minister  to  Siam ;  ex-Senator  H.  G. 
Davis;  ex-Minister  to  Argentina  W.  I. 
Buchanan;  Charles  W.  Pepper,  traveler 
and  journalist,  and  Volney  Foster,  a  Chi- 
cago merchant  of  high  standing. 


.    .         Our  latest  Australian  e: 

Australasia  .  -     .         .«        -   ,    .« 

changes  bring  the  detailed 
account  of  the  great  Commonwealth  Cel- 
ebration that  took  place  in  Sydney  the 
first  of  the  year.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  magnificent  celebration  that  was 
ever  held  in  that  continent.  The  weather 
was  perfect;  the  city  was  lavishly  be- 
decked with  the  usual  flags  and  bunting, 
and  at  night  the  entire  harbor  was  mag- 
nificently lighted  by  electricity.  Prob- 
ably 500,000  persons  watched  the  proces- 
sions and  pageant,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  other  city  in  the  world 
could  show  such  a  crowd,  for  it  is  said 
that  there  was  not  a  ragged  woman,  a 
barefooted  child  or  a  drunken  man  to  be 
seen.  Melbourne  this  month  will  have  a 
rival  celebration,  when  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York  arrive  and  the  Federal 
Parliament  opens,  in  which  no  pains  will 
be  spared  to  outdo  Sydney.  The  rivalry 
of  these  two  leading  Australian  cities  is 
very  much  like  that  of  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  in  this  country.  The  Federal 
Cabinet  has  been  formed,  and  seems,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  acceptable,  altho  a  mem- 
bership of  seven  is  generally  considered 
too  small  for  the  Commonwealth.  As 
the  two  greater  States  claim  two  repre- 
sentatives each,  there  are  only  three  port- 
folios left  for  the  other  four;  and  Tas- 
mania, to  its  own  disgust,  has  had  to  be 
content  with  an  honorary  representation. 
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Another  event  that  is  interesting  Aus- 
tralians is  the  new  Pacific  steamship  serv- 
ice between  San  Francisco  and  Austra- 
lia, via  New  Zealand.  This  means  short- 
er sea  transit  and  more  frequent  mails. 
New  Zealand  has  not  yet  entered  the 
Federation  and  probably  will  not,  if  we 
can  judge  from  our  last  New  Zealand 
exchanges.  A  commission,  however,  has 
already  been  appointed,  and  is  now  tak- 
ing evidence  for  and  against  such  amal- 
gamation. It  will  visit  the  new  Com- 
monwealth this  month  for  further  infor- 
mation. But  it  is  felt  by  most  New  Zea- 
landers  that  the  great  distance  between 
it  and  Australia  precludes  any  closer  tie 
than  reciprocity  trade  agreements.  Rad- 
ical legislation  is  also  receiving,  as  usual, 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  "  Newest 
England,"  especially  Old  Age  Pensions, 
Penny  Postage  and  labor  questions.  In 
these  experimental  fields  Australasia 
leads  the  world.  The  birth  rate  of  the 
colonies,  however,  is  rapidly  declining. 
Taking  the  figures  for  the  last  forty 
years,  the  number  of  births  per  1,000  of 
population  has  declined  from  41.92  to 
27.35  Per  cent.  This  rate  is  lower  than 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  would  seem 
that  Australasia  is  losing  the  prolific 
qualities  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  fam- 
ily to  which  it  belongs.  The  native  pop- 
ulation of  the  Fiji  Islands,  of  which 
there  are  some  eighty,  is  also  decreasing 
to  an  alarming  extent.  Twenty-six 
years  ago  there  were  160,000  natives  on 
the  islands;  now  there  are  only  98,000. 
The  only  cause  given  for  this  is  the  in- 
ability of  a  savage  race  to  thrive  under 
civilization.  We  shall  print  next  week  an 
article  by  the  Hon.  F.  W.  Holder,  Pre- 
mier of  South  Australia,  to  which  we  re- 
fer our  readers  for  a  detailed  account  of 
the  new  Federal  Constitution  and  the 
general  political  outlook. 

By  far  the  most  important  po- 
urope      ijtjcaj  event  0f  Europe  during 

the  past  week  was  the  reopening  of  the 
British  Parliament  on  the  18th  and  the 
reading  of  the  long-expected  budget  by 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  The  details  of 
the  budget  and  its  effect  on  the  national 
debt  we  have  treated  at  length  in  our 
Financial  Columns.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  here  the  different  reception  given  it 
in   various   newspapers.      "  Nothing   so 


bold    and    statesmanlike    has    been    at- 
tempted since  Mr.  Gladstone's  day,"  says 
the  London  Morning  Post;   while    The 
Daily  Neivs  as  usual  croaks :  "  There  is 
no  discernible  and   scarcely  any   imagi- 
nable end  to  the  ruinous  and  fatal  drain 
upon  our  national  resources  caused  by 
the  most  calamitous  enterprise  in  which 
England  has  ever  engaged."     Naturally 
the  Continental  papers  use  it  as  a  text  to 
proclaim  the  ruin  of  England.     Thus  to 
the  Vossische  Zeitung,  "it  is  a  palpable 
proof  of  how  ruinous  the  South  African 
war  has  proved."       Such  criticisms  are 
beside   the   mark,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt   that    Parliament   listened   to   the 
document  with  emotions  very  far  from 
joy. — In  both  France  and  Austria  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  army  are  agitated,  but 
the  outcome  is  still  uncertain.     The  most 
important  political  measure  in  the  former 
country   is   the   Association   bill,    which 
was  passed  in  the  Chamber  by  a  vote  of 
303  to  224,  and  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate.     The  two  chief  articles,  numbers 
2  and  13,  which  are  a  direct  attack  on  the 
Catholic   Orders,   were   passed   without 
serious  changes.       The  former  renders 
null  and  void  any  associations  of  persons 
organized  with  an  object  which  is  already 
contrary  to  existing  laws,  or  in  which 
members  are  called  upon  to  surrender 
any  individual  rights  which  the  laws  of 
France  give  them,  and  the  latter  forbids, 
without   Government  authorization,   the 
creation  of  associations  in  France,  the 
direction  of  which  comes  from  abroad 
or  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.    Austria, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  much  per- 
turbed by  the  action  of  Archduke  Fran- 
cis Ferdinand  who  has  accepted  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Catholic  Schools  Associa- 
tion.    In  his  speech  of  acceptance  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  willing  to  "  assist  in 
combating  all  efforts  directed  toward  in- 
juring the  Catholic  religion  and  disin- 
tegrating the  Austrian  Empire."       The 
radicals  took  his  remarks  as  an  open  at- 
tack on  Protestantism,  and  as  intimating 
his  subservience  to  the  Clerical  party. 


Religious  Agitations 
in   France 


The  center  of  reli- 
gious interest  on  the 
Continent  is  seem- 
ingly being  transferred  from  Germany, 
where,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  the 
late     Cardinal     Wiseman,     "the     great 
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apocalyptic  battle "  between  Roman 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  is  to  be 
fought  to  the  finish,  to  France,  which  has 
for  centuries  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  "  the  most  faithful  daughter  of 
the  Church."  To  add  to  the  interest  the 
struggle  is  not  between  these  two  great 
religious  communions  as  such,  as  this 
has  been  carried  on  since  the  days  of  Lu- 
ther in  Germany,  but  between  the  differ- 
ent schools  and  tendencies  within  the 
Catholic  Church  itself.  The  somewhat 
liberal  sentiments  which  were  expressed 
at  the  recent  Priest  Congress  in  Bourges 
have  called  forth  bitter  denunciations  on 
the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  Ul- 
tramontane sections  of  the  Church,  al- 
tho  the  Congress  in  question  was  held 
with  the  approval  of  the  Vatican,  and  un- 
der the  direction  of  leading  members  of 
the  hierarchy.  The  action  of  the  Pro- 
lector  of  the  Congress,  Archbishop  Ser- 
vonnet,  in  giving  a  higher  church  po- 
sition to  Abbe  Lemire,  one  of  the  most 
advanced  speakers  at  the  Congress,  has 
aroused  the  ire  of  the  conservatives.  The 
Figaro  declares  that  not  a  few  of  the 
Bishops  regard  this  Congress  as  an  open 
attack  on  the  hierarchy  and  its  discipline 
and  have  denounced  its  leaders  in  Rome 
as  unorthodox.  The  sharpest  public 
criticisms  have  been  published  by  Bishop 
Isvard,  of  Annecy,  who  in  the  Annates 
Catholiques,  declares : 

'  The  tendencies  which  appeared  at  the 
Priests'  Congress  in  Bourges,  if  consistently 
carried  out,  would  endanger  the  very  integrity 
and  existence  of  the  Church.  In  the  minds 
of  these  people  the  picture  of  the  priest  is 
pushed  into  the  background  more  and  more, 
and  the  picture  of  the  layman  comes  into  the 
forefront  and  crowds  out  the  priest.  The  aim 
of  this  Congress  is  rebellious;  it  is  a  1789  for 
theology;  its  purpose  is  to  introduce  the  Par- 
liamentary system  into  the  Church,  to  crush 
the  power  of  the  Hierarchy  and  to  free  the 
priest  from  the  yoke  of  the  bishops.  It  is 
essentially  a  Protestant  tendency  within  the 
Catholic  Church." 

That  this  Ultramontane  reaction  is  not 
content  with  words  only,  but  will  also  act, 
is  seen  in  the  enforced  resignation  of 
Abbe  Pater  Dabry,  who  for  several 
years  has  been  the  brilliant  editor  of  the 
Vie  Catholique,  the  organ  of  this  more 
liberal  tendency  in  the  Catholic  Church 
of  France.  He  declares  that  his  resigna- 
tion is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  reactionary 
party  has  persuaded  the  financial  backers 
of  the  paper  to  withhold  further  support, 


but  that  the  struggle  for  greater  liberty 
will  go  on,  and  historic  Gallicanism 
will  ever  become  more  and  more  a  liv- 
ing issue. 

Jl 

_L  „  .  Despite  the  reforms  pro- 
The  Russian      ^^  by  ^  ^^  there  jg 

s  no  indication  that  the  trou- 

bles of  Russia  are  near  a  solution.  The 
students  of  the  great  Kaluga  Seminary, 
near  Moscow,  have  become  turbulent, 
and  in  their  excesses  fired  at  the  Bishop 
of  Kaluga  and  at  the  rector  of  the  sem- 
inary. Both  officials  escaped  uninjured, 
but  fifteen  students  were  arrested.  In 
St.  Petersburg  the  students  are  quiet,  but 
the  workingmen  show  a  tendency  to  be- 
come violent.  Recently  the  whole  body 
of  operatives  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Steel 
Company,  an  immense  concern,  de- 
manded a  half  holiday  without  deduc- 
tion of  pay  in  order  to  celebrate  Labor 
Day  observances.  When  their  request 
was  refused  they  broke  into  the  offices, 
drove  away  the  managers  under  threats 
of  death,  and  destroyed  books,  papers 
and  furniture  until  dispersed  by  the  po- 
lice. To  one  who  studies  attentively 
Russian  affairs  and  Russian  literature 
the  present  difficulties  would  seem  to  be 
due  alike  to  the  semi-barbarous  charac- 
ter of  both  the  upper  and  lower  classes. 
The  rulers  show  a  brutal  indifference  to 
all  claims  of  humanity  and  liberty,  while 
the  students  and  oppressed  workmen 
show  equal  brutality  in  their  utter  disre- 
gard of  order  and  moderation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  peasants,  who  are  im- 
mersed in  ignorance  and  superstition, 
show  no  signs  of  attempting  to  rise  out 
of  their  degradation. 

Little  more  has  been  heard 
about  the  threatened  rebel- 
lion in  Mongolia,  and  the 
chief  danger  of  delay  in  settling  matters 
in  the  Far  East  continues  to  be  the  diffi- 
culty of  harmonious  action  among  the 
Western  Powers  rather  than  any  rebel- 
lion in  China.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  peace  reigns  over  the  Celestial 
Empire.  The  tumultuous  state  of  affairs 
has  not  ceased  in  Manchuria,  and  prob- 
ably will  not  cease  until  Russia  has  used 
them  as  a  pretext  to  annex  the  province 
permanently.  It  would  seem  that  the 
financial  depression  in  Japan  is  the  cause 
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of  her  quiescence  rather  than  any  general 
desire  for  peace,  or  any  real  trust  in  the 
honesty  of  her  rival.  The  American 
Consul  Bellous  at  Yokohama  has  re- 
ported to  Washington  that  the  bankers 
and  statesmen  of  Japan  are  doing  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  avert  an  impend- 
ing panic,  which  threatens  to  follow  the 
inflation  of  business  due  to  extravagances 
caused  by  the  receipt  of  the  Chinese  in- 
demnity. In  Peking  the  plenipotentia- 
ries continue  to  discuss  the  indemnities  to 
be  demanded  in  the  present  case.  The 
United  States  has  not  receded  from  its 
position  that  the  total  amount  should  not 
exceed  $200,000,000;  but  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  such  moderation  will  be 
followed.  Germany  and  Russia  press 
the  most  exorbitant  claims,  and  a  good 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  is  felt  in  the  for- 
mer Empire  because  we  criticise  her  at- 
titude. The  burning  of  the  Winter  Pal- 
ace in  Peking  has  caused  the  death  of  a 
second  high  German  official  in  that  city. 
Count  von  Waldersee,  whose  headquar- 
ters were  in  the  palace,  barely  escaped 
with  his  life,  and  his  chief  of  staff, 
General  von  Schwartzkopf,  actually  per- 
ished in  the  flames,  having  re-entered  the 
building,  it  is  said,  to  rescue  his  dog.  The 
fire  is  attributed  to  accident.  More  im- 
portant, perhaps,  than  the  wrangling  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  is  the  growing  hope 
that  reform  may  spread  over  China  from 
an  internal  impulse.  As  far  back  as  1898 
the  Emperor  issued  reform  decrees  which 
offered  to  open  the  door  voluntarily  to 
Western  ideas,  and  which  had  much  to 
do  with  the  uprising  of  the  anti-reform 
Boxers.  Again,  on  the  thirtieth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1900,  Emperor  Kwang  Hsu  issued 
an  interesting  decree  demanding  internal 
reform.  We  copy  this  paragraph  from 
the  translation  of  that  document  as  it  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  London  Times: 

"  The  clerks  in  the  Yamens  rely  on  their 
positions  to  make  money,  and  in  our  official 
procedure  attention  is  paid  to  the  composition 
of  dispatches,  and  none  at  all  to  the  real  needs 
of  the  time.  Men  of  ability  can  only  rise  by 
regular  steps  of  promotion,  and  thus  our  de- 
cline becomes  more  manifest  daily.  What  has 
ruined  our  Government  is  the  one  word  '  self- 
interest,'  and  the  Empire  the  one  word  '  prece- 
dent' Hitherto  the  acquisition  of  Western 
methods  has  been  confined  to  the  learning  of 
a  language  or  the  manufacture  of  arms  and 
such  like,  the  mere  superficies  of  Western  wis- 
dom, and  not  the  kernel  and  source  of  West- 
ern government." 


And  now  we  hear  that  the  Viceroys 
and  Governors  have  agreed  on  a  number 
of  reforms  which  they  wish  to  see  intro- 
duced at  once.  The  most  important  of 
these  suggestions  correspond  to  clauses 
in  the  Emperor's  decree  of  1898,  and  look 
to  opening  the  Empire  slowly  to  Western 
ideas.  Thus  the  Viceroys  propose  that 
"  Princes  and  nobles  shall  study  abroad," 
also  that  "  students  belonging  to  good 
families  shall  study  abroad  before  becom- 
ing officials/'  and  further  that  "  all  civil 
service  examinations  shall  be  thoroughly 
revised."  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  very  essence  of  Chinese  conservatism 
is  based  on  the  rigid  forms  of  education 
and  examination,  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
suggestions,  if  carried  out,  will  introduce 
most  important  changes.  Minister  Wu 
has  written  a  strong  paper  to  the  home 
Government,  in  which  he  advises  the 
gradual  introduction  of  Western  ideas. 
He  deprecates  any  attempts  at  sudden 
and  radical  reform.  The  Chinese  are  a 
far  more  stable  and  solid  people  than  the 
Japanese,  and  any  expectation  that  they 
will  accept  European  forms  en  masse 
after  the  manner  of  their  island  neigh- 
bors must  end  in  disappointment. 


The  African 
War 


In  view  of  the  little  general 
honor  accruing  to  Great 
Britain  from  the  African 
war,  it  is  with  something  of  a  shock  that 
we  see  sixteen  pages  of  the  London 
Gazette  given  up  to  a  list  of  officers  who 
received  promotion  and  honors  prior  to 
November  29th,  1900,  when  Lord  Rob- 
erts gave  up  the  command  of  the  British 
forces  on  the  field.  No  doubt  the  honors 
were  individually  deserved,  but  the  long 
list  of  them  raises  feelings  of  incongruity, 
despite  ourselves.  The  present  stage  of 
the  war  shows  some  increase  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  English.  According 
to  the  London  Daily  Mail  Lord  Kitchener 
has  an  army  of  250,000  efficient  troops, 
including  60,000  mounted  men.  He 
promises  the  resumption  of  active  cam- 
paigning in  the  next  six  weeks.  Already 
he  has  sent  dispatches  announcing  the 
capture  of  Bathfort  and  Dullstroom.  But 
these  operations,  as  well  as  the  earlier 
captures  of  Klerksdorp,  near  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  Transvaal,  are  of  insig- 
nificant importance. 


How    Not    to    Deal    with    Trusts. 

By  John  B.   Clark,   LL.D. 

Professor  op  Political  Economy  in  Columbia  University. 

IN  solving  the  trust  problem  we  can  get  settlement  of  the  trust  problem  a  sweep- 
some  help  by  applying  the  rules  of  ing  abolition  of  duties  is  not  practicable, 
exclusion.  There  are  a  number  of  and  a  very  gradual  abolition  of  them  is 
things  that  we  shall  not  do.  At  the  risk  not  adequate.  In  general  ways  such  a 
of  disagreeing  with  many  persons  with  reform  will  help  us ;  but  if  we  resort  to  it 
whose  general  views  I  am  in  sympathy,  I  we  shall  know  that  we  are  not  thereby 
venture  to  say  that  one  of  the  things  we  solving  the  trust  problem.  The  greater 
shall  not  do  is  to  make  a  sweeping  aboli-  number  of  consolidations  will  remain  un- 
tion  of  protective  duties.  It  would  be  nee-  affected. 

essary  to  remove  these  duties  in  a  sweep-        Secondly,  we  shall  not  limit  the  size  of 

ing  way  in  order  fully  to  accomplish  the  corporations.     We  shall  not  prescribe  a 

purposes  of  the  measure.     To  expose  a  certain  number  of  millions  of  dollars  as 

few  trusts  to  foreign  competition  and  to  the  greatest  amount  of  capital  that  a  cor- 

continue  to  protect  others  would  be  so  far  poration  can  have.     If  we  were  to  do 

from  a  solution  of  the  problem  that  the  such  a  thing  we  should  have  to  do  it  in  a 

gain   that   could   thus    be    made   would  way  that  would  make  no  impression  upon 

scarcely  be  worth  much  risk  and  trouble,  any  but  the  largest  trusts.     Ten  million 

Quickly  to  abolish    very    many    duties  dollars  in  actual  capital  would  be  suffi- 

would  seem  to  the  people  like  taking  a  cient  for  a  majority  of  trusts,  but  it  would 

hazardous  leap  into  a  gulf  of  uncertain-  be  an  absurdly  small  amount  for  some  of 

ties.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  some  of  the  them  ;  and  no  legislator  would  think  of 

duty  sustained   not  merely  the  trust,  but  prescribing  a  limit  that  would  cripple  im- 

the  industry  itself,  if  after  the  abolition  portant  industries. 

of  the  duty  the  making  of  many  articles  Thirdly,  we  shall  not  try  systematical- 
were  to  become  comparatively  unprofit-  ly  to  break  up  the  great  corporations  into 
able,  a  very  costly  reconstruction  of  our  small  ones.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  stat- 
system  of  industry  would  have  to  be  ute  might  be  enacted  which  should  say 
made.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  that  any  corporation  producing  more  than 
wisdom  of  having  tariffs  at  all,  a  country  a  quarter  of  the  supply  of  goods  of  a 
which  actually  has  one  and  which  under  given  kind  should  be  treated  as  a  mo- 
it  has  built  up  industries  that  are  still  in  nopoly  and  outlawed  under  a  principle 
some  degree  dependent  on  it  will  be  slow  of  common  law  that  is  already  in  force, 
to  abolish  it.  If  such  a  statute  were  effective  to  the  ex- 
Undoubtedly  we  shall  modify  our  tar-  tent  of  putting  four  smaller  corporations 
iff,  and  make  it  less  irrationally  protect-  in  the  place  of  one  great  one  we  should 
ive.  We  shall  become  weary  of  paying  still  have  to  deal  with  the  underhand  pool- 
more  for  our  own  manufactured  products  ing  operations  which  go  on  now  in  many 
than  Europeans  pay  for  them.  The  places.  The  four  corporations  would  find 
trusts  themselves  will  wish  to  enter  for-  ways  of  acting  in  concert, 
eign  markets  that  are  now  closed  by  re-  Again,  we  shall  not  prescribe  by  law 
taliatory  duties,  and  they  will  look  with  the  prices  at  which  goods  must  be  sold, 
favor  on  reciprocity  treaties.  They  will  The  difficulties  encountered  in  such  a  pol- 
find  that,  in  the  main,  exports  are  paid  for  icy  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  scarcely  nec- 
by  imports,  and  that  where  importations  essary  to  mention  them.  It  would  re- 
are  now  cut  off  by  the  American  tariff  ex-  quire  commissions  containing  many  mem- 
portations  are  limited  to  small  dimen-  hers,  all  wise  and  incorruptible.  It  would 
sions.  We  cannot  send  away  our  goods  require  a  superhuman  skill  in  detecting 
forever  in  exchange  for  securities.  If  and  applying  a  scientific  rule  for  adjust- 
we  sell  goods  we  must  buy  goods ;  and  ing  prices.  Granting  that  commissions 
this  fact  may  mean  the  lopping  off  now  of  having  such  impossible  qualities  could  be 
one  and  now  of  another  feature  of  the  secured,  and  that  their  action  could  be 
protective  system.     As  a  measure  for  the  made  effective,  the  result  would  have  to 
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resolve  itself  into  regulation  of  profits.  Finally,  we  shall  not  try  the  experi- 

The  only  basis  on  which  prices  could  be  ment  of  State  socialism.       This  proposi- 

prescribed  would  be  one  of  cost.       We  tion  may  require  an  extended  argument, 

should  wish  to  leave  to  the  producer  a  re-  which  cannot  here  be  given.     There  is  no 

turn  that  would  pay  fair  wages,  mana-  doubt    that    the    growth    of    trusts  has 

gers'  salaries,  interest  on  capital  and  in-  caused  State  socialism  to  present  itself  to 

surance  against  risks.     We  should  make  many  a  mind  as  a  possible  alternative  for 

the  price,  in  short,  cover  costs  of  produc-  a  regime  of  monopoly ;  and  if  it  were  the 

tion,  as  liberally  and  scientifically  inter-  only  alternative   the  case  for  it  would  be 

preted.       Competition  actually  tends  to  a  strong  one.     As  between  a  system  of 

make  prices  conform  to  this  standard.    It  unregulated  monopolies  in  private  hands 

tends  continually  to  rule  out  of  existence  and  one  great  public  monopoly,  many  a 

certain  net  profits  which  are  in  excess  of  man  will  prefer  the  latter.  The  situation, 

costs.  however,  is  not  so  serious.     The  trust  is 

Law,  however,  is  a  poor  instrument  for  not  now  unregulated,  and  it  is  by  no 
accomplishing  such  a  result.  If  it  worked  means  incapable  of  further  regulation, 
quickly  and  remorselessly  in  forcing  There  are  things  now  doing  and  there  are 
prices  down  to  the  cost  level  it  would  do  more  to  be  done.  There  is  in  sight  a  con- 
more  harm  than  the  trusts  have  done.  dition  in  which  these  corporations  may 

Further,  we  shall  not  tax  profits  out  of  serve  the  public.  They  may  give  us  the 
existence.  We  shall  not  enact  that  all  benefit  of  their  efficiency.  They  may 
gains  above  five  or  six  per  cent,  on  the  play  their  part  in  promoting  commercial 
amount  of  capital  used  shall  be  made  over  expansion  and  put  this  country  into  a  po- 
to  the  State.  That  would  stop  progress,  sition  of  peaceful  dominance  in  the 
Why  should  a  man  improve  his  methods  world's  afTairs.  They  may  conceivably 
or  deprive  himself  of  any  sleep  in  the  ef-  do  this  without  oppression.  They  may 
fort  to  organize  his  establishment  in  an  not  tax  the  consumer  or  crush  wage- 
effective  manner  if  the  most  he  can  get  earners.  The  route  to  this  desirable 
in  any  case  is  a  fixed  gain  of  five  or  six  state  is  not  easy,  and  it  is  only  beginning 
per  cent.  ?  It  is  better  to  use  the  old  ma-  to  become  plain.  I  venture  to  assert  that 
chinery,  to  run  the  ill-located  mill,  to  re-  it  is  becoming  reasonably  plain.  The  so- 
tain  inefficient  managers,  etc.  Inventors  lution  of  the  trust  problem  is  not  as  baf- 
would  find  a  poor  market  in  a  country  fling  as  it  has  been, 
where  profits  should  be  fixed  by  law.  New  York  City. 


Thomas    and    Nancy    Lincoln. 

By  Edna  Dean  Proctor. 
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IT  us  for  humblest  service,"  prayed 
This  kindly,  reverent  man, 


Content  to  hold  a  lowly  place 

In  God's  eternal  plan: 
Content,  by  prairie,  wood  and  stream 

The  common  lot  to  share, 
Or  help  a  neighbor  in  his  need 

Some  grievous  weight  to  bear, — 
Then  trustfully  resigned  the  life 

That  had  fulfilled  his  prayer. 

And  she  in  Indiana's  grave 

This  many  a  year  who  lies — 
Mother  and  wife  whose  yearning  soul 

Looked  sadly  from  her  eyes — 
Who,  dying,  called  her  children  close 

As  the  last  shadow  fell, 
And  bade  them  ever  worship  God 

And  love  each  other  well — 
Then  to  her  forest  grave  was  borne, 

The  wind  her  funeral  k^H! 


So  drear — so  lone — who  could  have  dreamed 

The  boy  her  bed  beside, 
Forth   from  that  cabin  door   would  walk 

Among  earth's  glorified? 
But,  lo !  his  name  from  sea  to  sea 

Gives  patriotism  wings ; 
Upon  his  brow  a  crown  is  set 

Grander  than  any  king's ; 
And  to  these  fameless  graves  his  fame 

Tender  remembrance  brings. 

Ah !  still  the  humble  God  doth  choose 

The  mighty  to  confound: 
Still  them  that  fear  and  follow  him 

His  angel  campeth  round; 
And  while  by  Indiana's  woods 

Ohio,   murmuring,  flows, 
And  Illinois'  green  levels  shine 

In  sunset's  parting  glows — 
While  Lincoln's  name  is  dear,  our  heart* 

Will  hallow  their  repo»*;  _* 


The  Bible  in   Modern   English. 

By  Prof.   Edwin  E.  Slosson, 

Of  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

THERE  are  two  classes  of  people  who  aim  is  very  simple.  It  is,  to  produce  on 
will  be  benefited  by  a  modern  Eng-  the  readers  of  another  language  the  same 
lish  translation  of  the  Bible :  those  impression  as  was  produced  on  the  read- 
who  are  familiar  with  the  present  version  ers  of  the  original.  The  Bible  as  a  mes- 
and  those  who  are  not.  As  we  cease  to  sage  to  our  own  times  is  of  greater  im- 
hear  the  ticking  of  a  clock  after  listening  portance  than  it  is  as  an  English  classic, 
a  while,  so  those  who  have  heard,  read  or  Paul  did  not  write  in  the  Greek  of  Ho- 
memorized  portions  of  the  Scriptures  mer,  and  we  should  not  translate  him  in 
every  day  since  babyhood,  and  always  in  the  English  of  Shakespeare.  Paul's 
the  same  words,  have  lost  the  power  of  Greek  was  to  his  contemporaries  about 
perceiving  their  deep  and  vivid  meaning,  what  good  newspaper  English  is  to  us.  It 
On  the  other  hand,  to  those  who  have  not  was  brisk,  everyday  language  ;  not  over- 
been  so  trained  the  biblical  language  burdened  by  grammatical  scrupulosity ; 
seems  strange,  quaint  and  affected,  and  it  not  in  the  least  quaint,  archaic  or  af- 
is  difficult  to  persuade  them  that  anything  fected.  Doubtless  some  of  Paul's  vigor- 
which  sounds  so  foreign  and  antiquated  ous  and  unconventional  phrases  borrowed 
can  be  of  practical  value  to  them.  from  the  shops,  the  barracks  and  the  prize 

To  older  Christians  any  change  in  the    ring  shocked  the  literary  sensibilities  of 
phrases  which  have  been  their  comfort  in    the  precieuses  of  Corinth, 
sorrow  and  the  expression  of  their  deep-        What  is  wanted  in  any  translation  of 
est  emotion  gives  a  shock  like  the  singing    an  ancient  work,  as  also  in  a  historical 
of  a  hymn  to  an  unaccustomed  tune,  but    novel,  is  not  the  effect  of  antiquity,  but 
a  new  generation  is  continually  coming    of  contemporaneity.  The  object  of  read- 
on,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  we  shall    ing  such  a  work  is  to  be  transported  back 
train  them  in  an  acquired  taste  for  the    to  the  age  which  it  depicts,  and  any  affec- 
ancient  phraseology  and  so  fix  a  gulf  be-    tation  of  the  archaic  destroys  the  illusion, 
tween  their  religious  and  their  daily  life    because  no  age  appears  antiquated  or  pe- 
or  give  them  the  Gospel  in  their  own  Ian-    culiar  to  itself.     To  publish  nowadays  a 
guage.     We  do  not  nowadays  need  so    new  or  a  revised  version  in  the  language 
much  a  greater  attachment  and  reverence    of  King  James  is  morally  and  esthetical- 
for  established  words  and  forms  as  we  do    ly  allied  to  the  practice  of  filling  the  grain 
a  fresh  presentation  of  the  message  of    of  oak  furniture  with  lampblack  to  give 
God  to  the  modern   world.       There   is    an   "  antique   finish."      It   is,   as   Major 
not  such  a  change  in  the  English  of  the    says,  like  translating  a  German  novel  in 
last  three  hundred  years  as  to  make  any    broken  English  to  give  it  a  foreign  flavor, 
considerable  portion  of  our  Bible  unin-    Professor  Shorey's  translation  of  Aris- 
telligible  to  the  ordinary  reader.      There    tophanes   and   Professor   Peck's   of   Pe- 
are  only  a  few  passages  in  the  Authorized    tronius  prove  that  even  ancient  comedy 
Version   which  do  not  correctly  give  the    and   colloquial   dialog  can   be    rendered 
sense,  and  with  the  abundance  of  diction-    into  corresponding  English,  tho  in  both 
aries,  no  one  need  be  misled  by  these,    these  cases  the  idea  has,  perhaps,  been 
But  tone  and  style  are  just  as  important    carried  too  far.       The   introduction   of 
factors  in  a  translation  as  verbal  accuracy,    phrases  and  expressions  of  obviously  re- 
and  in  this  respect  the  Revised  Version    cent  origin  injures  the  effect, 
is  rio  improvement  over  the  old.       The        A  large  part  of  Scribner's  new  Diction- 
chief  fault  with  the  Authorized  Version    ary  of  the  Bible  is  taken  up  with  explain- 
was  not  that  it  was  inaccurate,  but  that  it    ing  the  meaning  of  the  English  words 
was  antiquated,  and  the  Revised  Version    used  in  our  common  version — that  is,  in 
is  much  the  same.  translating  the  translation.  This  is  a  very 

Difficult  as  the  art  of  translating  is,  its    valuable  feature  of  the  Dictionary — the 
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pity  of  it  is  that  something  essentially  so  the  letter.     When  each  scholar  in  the  Bi- 
unnecessary  should  be  so  much  needed,  ble  class  has  a  different  version  there  will 
A  new  translation  has  the  further  advan-  not  be  so  many  hours  wasted  in  quibbling 
tage  of  getting  rid  of  theological  phrase-  over  the  technical  meaning  of  some  Eng- 
ology.     Every   word   in  the  Authorized  lish  word.     They  will  be  obliged  to  study 
Version  is  weighted  down  with  a  pile  of  the  thought.     Many  persons  who  do  not 
scholastic  tomes.     We  are  forced  to  read  read  the  original  tongues  find  it  advan- 
the  gospel   message   through   spectacles  tageous  to  read  the  Bible  in  French  or 
dim  with  the  mists  of  eighteen  centuries  German,  not  because  these  versions  are 
of  commentation  and  controversy.  This  better  than  ours,  but  because  they  get  a 
is  like  the  practice  that  used  to  prevail  in  better  insight  into  the  meaning  through 
the  schools  of  studying  Greek  from  Latin  the  unaccustomed  words.     The  "  Poly- 
text  books.  chrome  Bible  "  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
But  we  need  not  discuss  the  question  York)  is  of  more  value  to  the  ordinary 
whether  seventeenth  century  English  rep-  reader  as  a  new  translation  than  for  its 
resents  ancient  Greek  better  than  does  greater    accuracy    or    its    "  polychroma- 
twentieth  century  English.  The  use  of  the  tism."    Professor  Moulton  in  the  "  Mod- 
second  person  singular  and  of  obsolete  ern  Reader's   Bible"    (Macmillan,   New 
words  and  idioms  may  give  an  agreeable  York)   has  shown  how  much  mere  im- 
literary  flavor  to  the  educated  taste,  but  proved  punctuation  and  printing  can  do 
that  does  not  decide  the  matter.     What  for  the  popularization  of  the  Bible.     The 
we  want  to  know  is  whether  the  average  translation  of  the   New   Testament    by 
man,  woman  and  child  will  get  by  using  Robert  D.  Weekes    (Funk  &  Wagnalls 
them  a  fresher  and  more  vivid  realization  Company,  New  York)    is  partially  mod- 
of  the  meaning  of  the  message  of  the  Bi-  ernized,  and  altho  its  language  is  neither 
ble  to  them.     We  are  not  obliged  to  de-  that  of  1611  nor  1901,  it  is  more  readable 
cide  from  theoretical  grounds  alone,  for  and  intelligible  than  our  common   ver- 
the  experiment  is  easily  tried.  There  are  sion.     "  The  New  Testament  in  Current 
several  partial  translations  of  the  New  English,"  by  Ferrar  Fenton  (J.  S.  Dod- 
Testament  in  modern  English  on  the  mar-  ington,  London),  is  said  to  be  good,  but  I 
ket,  and  I  have  for  a  year  past  seen  one  of  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
these  (the  Twentieth  Century  New  Tes-  ing  it. 

tament)    tested    under   widely   different  "  The     Modern      American      Bible " 

circumstances,  and  it  was  always  received  (Lovell  Company,  New  York),  by  Rev. 

with  a  hearty  welcome  and  no  opposition.  F.  S.   Ballentine,  of  which  part  of  the 

Students  at  the  university,  prisoners  in  New  Testament  has  been  published,  is  in 

the  State  penitentiary    and  the  ordinary  modern  English  or  rather  American.  The 

church  congregations  are  alike  more  in-  wording  is  in  general  good,  altho  it  needs 

terested  and  impressed  than  when  the  or-  criticism.     Such  sentences  as  "  do  not  use 

dinary  version  is  used.     It  is  a  strange  vain  repetitions  like  the  heathen  do  "  are 

sight  to  look  down  from  the  pulpit  and  not  an  improvement  on  the  old  version, 

see  the  congregation  really  listening  to  Most  of  the  sayings  of  Christ  and  much 

the  customary  reading  of  the  lesson.  But  of  the  epistles  are  printed  as  verse  to 

most  marked    of  all  are  the  results  of  its  show  the  parallelism,  as  in  this  example : 

use  with  the  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  "  Do  not  give  what  is  holy  unto  dogs, 

Societv.     To  have  boys  and  girls  beg  the  Nor  throw  your  pearls  before  pigs, 

leader'to  read  longer  to  them  in  the  New     .  ****  they  tr.amPle,  the™  under  their  feet> 
t,     ,  1^1  1  •*   e  And  turn  again  and  rend  you. 

Testament,  to  have  them  borrow  it  from 

each  other,  and  sit  up  nights  to  read  it    "  Keep  asking  and  it  will  be  given  you. 

through  like  the  latest  novel,  is  sufficient-       K£P  sefkinf  .and  ^-^Vi^         A 

«  &       ,  ,  ..     ^     ,.    '  Keep  knocking  and  it  will  be  opened  you. 

ly  unusual  to  merit  attention.  For  he  who  keeps  asking>  receives, 

The  more  new  translations  the  better.  He  who  keeps  seeking,  finds, 

The  important  thing  is  to  keep  any  one  of  To  him   who^  keeps  knocking  it  will  be 

them  from  becoming  "  authorized/'     In  opened. 

the  multiplicity  of  sects  there  is  a  chance  This  is  a  good  idea  if  not  carried  too  far, 

for   true    Christianity   to   develop.       In  but  on  some  pages  it  leads  to  typograph- 

the  multiplicity  of  versions   there   is  a  ical   disturbances,  like  the  tail  ends  of 

chance  for  freedom  from  the  bondage  to  some  of  Riley's  poems.     We  do  not  find 
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it  necessary  to  print  parts  of  Gibbon  or 
Macaulay  in  the  form  of  blank  verse,  al- 
tho  there  is  the  same  occasion  for  it.  The 
rather  full  notes  to  this  version  are  both 
explanatory  and  homiletical,  and  show 
their  denominational  origin.  Doubtless 
a  man  has  a  right  to  publish  his  own  ver- 
sion with  notes  in  accordance  with  his 
Church.  Doubtless  also  a  member  of  an- 
other Church  has  a  right  to  dislike  the 
edition  on  that  account.  Mr.  Ballentine's 
version  is  a  compromise  apparently  based 
on  the  plan  of  making  as  few  changes  as 
possible  in  the  Authorized  Version.  This 
lays  it  open  to  criticism  from  both  the 
conservative  and  radical  standpoints. 
From  the  latter  standpoint  there  would 
seem  no  reason  for  retaining  such  words 
as  "  rend,"  "  ravening,"  "  godly,"  "  plait- 
ing," "  parable,"  and  the  like,  which  are 
certainly  not  "  modern  American." 

1  The  Twentieth  Century  New  Testa- 
ment "  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 
New  York)  is  a  translation  now  being 
published  in  parts  by  a  group  of  some 
twenty  scholars,  whose  names  are  with- 
held for  no  obvious  reason.  This*  is  a 
thoroughly  new  version,  and  there  are 
few  vestiges  of  King  James's.  The  lan- 
guage is  excellent  modern  English,  vary- 
ing in  style  with  the  original,  but  rarely 
undignified.  Quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  are  given  in  italics,  even  when 
merely  short  phrases  or  single  words. 
Paul's  letters  show  more  gain  in  vivid- 
ness and  modernity  than  the  simpler  nar- 
rative of  the  gospels.  A  short  selection 
will  give  the  style. 

"  I  wish  you  would  tolerate  a  little  folly  in 
me ! — as  indeed  you  really  do.  I  am  jealous 
over  you  with  a  jealousy  like  the  jealousy  of 
God.  I  gave  you  in  marriage  to  one  husband, 
that  I  might  bring  into  the  Christ's  presence  a 
pure  bride.  Yet  I  fear  that  it  may  turn  out 
that,  just  as  the  Serpent  by  his  craftiness  de- 
ceived Eve,  so  your  minds  may  have  lost  the 
loyalty  and  purity  due  from  you  to  the  Christ. 
For  if  some  newcomer  is  proclaiming  a  Jesus 
other  than  the  one  whom  we  proclaimed,  or 
if  you  are  receiving  a  Spirit  different  from  the 
one  which  you  did  receive,  or  a  Good  News 
different  from  that  which  you  welcomed,  then 
you  are  marvel ously  tolerant !  I  do  not  reckon 
myself  in  any  way  inferior  to  the  most  eminent 
apostles !  Though  I  am  not  a  trained  orator, 
yet  I  am  not  deficient  in  knowledge ;  indeed, 
we  made  this  perfectly  plain  to  you  in  every- 
thing. 

"  With  reference,  indeed,  to  the  Fund  for 
your  fellow-Christians,  it  is  remly  superfluous 
for  me  to  say  anything  to  you.  I  know,  of 
course,  of  your  willingness  to  help,  and  am 
always  boasting  of  it,  when  speaking  about  you 


to  the  Macedonians.  I  tell  them  that  you  in 
Greece  have  been  ready  for  a  year  past.  It 
was  really  your  zeal  that  stimulated  most  of 
them.  My  reason  for  sending  our  Brothers 
is  to  prevent  what  we  said  about  you  proving 
in  this  particular  matter  an  empty  boast,  and 
to  enable  you  to  be  as  well  prepared  as  I  have 
been  saying  you  are.  Otherwise,  if  any  Mace- 
donians were  to  come  with  me  and  find  you 
unprepared,  we — to  say  nothing  of  you — should 
feel  ashamed  of  our  present  confidence." 

It  is  easy  to  criticise  the  translation 
and  to  ask  why  a  particular  word  is  used 
instead  of  some  other,  but  we  do  that  with 
every  translation,  and  this  is  free  from  se- 
rious faults.  Some  Briticisms  are  used 
where  it  would  be  better  to  use  words 
common  to  all  English-speaking  people, 
and  it  seems  a  pity  to  drag  such  spellings 
as  "  honour "  "  labour,"  etc.,  into  the 
twentieth  century.  The  translators  have 
adopted  the  wise  rule  of  giving  measures 
and  coins  in  their  nearest  English  equiva- 
lents, but  too  strict  adherence  to  it  leads 
to  awkward  phrases  such  as  the  finding  of 
"  an  eight-shilling  piece  "  in  the  mouth  of 
the  fish ;  of  the  woman  who  covered  up 
the  leaven  "  in  three  half-pecks  of  flour ;  " 
and  where  Jesus  points  out  the  head  and 
title  of  Caesar  on  "  a  florin."  Surely  in 
this  last  case  the  word  "  coin  "  would  con- 
vey all  the  meaning  and  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity of  introducing  this  new  miracle. 

With  the  question  of  biblical  phrase- 
ology is  involved  that  of  the  language  of 
prayer.  To  speak  the  English  of  the 
seventeenth  century  as  fluently  and  as 
carelessly  as  one's  mother  tongue  requires 
constant  training  from  childhood.  Every- 
one who  has  had  experience  with  the  de- 
votional services  of  young  people  knows 
that  one  reason  why  it  is  so  hard  to  in- 
duce them  to  offer  public  prayer  is  be- 
cause they  must  speak  in  what  is  prac- 
tically a  foreign  tongue.  They  have 
never  used  the  second  person  singular, 
and  they  often  blunder  in  trying  to  con- 
vert a  modern  verb  into  the  ancient  form, 
exciting  the  risibilities  of  the  frivolous 
and  experiencing  a  feeling  of  embarrass- 
ment quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  in- 
significance of  the  mistake.  They  are 
only  safe  when  using  the  familiar  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible,  so  the  ordinary  public 
praver  consists  largely  of  a  more  or  less 
skillful  collocation  of  Scriptural  phrases 
representing  very  imperfectly  the  real 
feelings  and  aspirations  of  the  speaker. 
The  only  advantage  which  extemporary 
prayer  has  over  written  is  thus  sacrificed, 
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and  what  should  be  the  simplest  and  most 
spontaneous  expression  of  heartfelt  emo- 
tions becomes  a  troublesome  literary  ex- 
ercise. It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  people  in  private  prayer  adopt 
these  forms  and  how  many  use  their  nat- 
ural language.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
many  Christians  in  their  most  earnest  pri- 
vate devotions  drop  all  obsolete  idioms 
and  grammatical  constructions.  If  that 
is  so  there  would  seem  no  good  reason 
for  assuming  them  in  public,  for  there  is 
no  ground  for  thinking  that  the  Lord 
takes  special  delight  in  an  address 
couched  in  antiquated  phraseology. 


Many  evangelistic  and  Salvation  Army 
songs  mix  "  thee  "  and  "  you  "  in  the 
same  sentence  in  a  way  which  is  very 
amusing  from  a  literary  standpoint,  but 
considered  further  is  encouraging,  as  it 
shows  the  struggles  of  common  sense 
breaking  through  conventionality,  and 
proves  that  living  religion  cannot  be  for- 
ever bound  in  dead  ecclesiastical  forms. 
Let  us  have  confidence  in  our  own  reli- 
gious feelings  and  in  the  possibility  of 
expressing  them  in  our  own  language. 
Let  us  believe  in  ourselves  and  in  the 
twentieth  century. 

Laramie,  Wyo. 
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By  Stephen  Bonsai. 


GORDON  and  Aloyse  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  the  middle  of  the 
courtyard,  looking  calmly  upon 
the  sea  of  angry  faces.  Cowardly,  like 
all  rioters,  they  did  not  sweep  down  at 
once  upon  the  two  defenseless  men,  but 
turned  to  one  side  and  surrounded  them 
in  a  circle  that  grew  ever  smaller.  At  the 
head  of  the  mob  ran  a  stalwart  boatman 
of  savage  mien,  who  shouted  incessant- 
ly: 

"  Where  is  my  child  ?  What  have  you 
done  with  Pao,  my  beautiful  child  ? " 
Then,  bursting  out  into  shrieks  of  mani- 
acal laughter  :  "  They  have  murdered  her, 
Pao,  my  daughter;  the  foreign  devils 
have  murdered  her.  They  have  boiled 
the  oil  of  her  body  to  make  the  drink 
upon  which  they  live.  We  must  kill 
them.  .  .  .  To  save  our  homes,  to 
preserve  our  little  ones,  .  .  .  we 
must  kill  them  now.     .     .     ." 

"Kill!  Kill!"  yelled  the  people  on 
every  side. 

Still  the  mob  held  back.  Evidently 
they  were  awaiting  orders  from  another 
quarter — orders  which  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived. In  the  pause  which  ensued  the 
two  missionaries  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  more  closely  their  would-be 
murderers.  They  were  largely  boatmen 
from  the  river,  where  the  riot  had  taken 
its  start,  but  they  had  been  joined  as  they 
swept  through  the  streets,  proclaiming 
their  purpose  as  they  ran,  by  idle  trades- 


men and  apprentices  of  the  commercial 
guilds.  Tho  they  lurked  discreetly  in 
the  background,  Gordon  caught  sight  of 
two  or  three  officials  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  their  chairs  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  yamun  runners,  some  of 
whom  had  forgotten  to  remove  their  offi- 
cial caps. 

Following  their  natural  leaders,  the 
witch-doctors,  the  men  versed  in  fox- 
lore  and  geomancy,  the  rioters  scattered 
to  the  right  and  left,  running  through  the 
little  chapel  and  dwelling  house,  destroy- 
ing everything  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on  as  they  went.  But  a  circle  of  men 
twenty  feet  deep  at  the  least  still  sur- 
rounded the  missionaries,  and  the  boat- 
man standing  in  front  of  his  victims 
called  upon  his  people  to  come  on  and  de- 
stroy once  for  all  the  intruders  who  had 
desecrated  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors 
and  stolen  their  children  from  their 
homes.  Still,  however,  the  officials  held 
back,  refusing  as  yet  to  give  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  work  of  murder.  Seeing  this, 
the  boatman,  wild  with  anger,  danced  like 
a  madman  in  front  of  his  prey,  and,  lift- 
ing one  foot  in  the  air  from  where  it  had 
sunk  deep  into  the  loose  soil  of  the  com- 
pound, he  shouted : 

"  This  soft  ground  beneath  my  feet 
feels  like  a  grave.  .  .  .  Here  I  be- 
lieve my  murdered  child  is  buried." 

With  suspicious  quickness  spades  and 
digging  boxes  were  produced,  and  the 
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soft  earth,  which  it  was  evident  had  only  don  sat  in  speechless  sorrow  by  the  body 

recently  been  turned  over,  was  removed  of  the  child,  he  cried : 

to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  when  "  God  forgive  me  for  what  I  have  said 

suddenly  there  came  into  the  sight  of  the  in  other  days  of  these  people.     They  are 

frenzied    mob    and    the   horror    stricken  human,  Gordon,  they  arc  our  brothers, 

missionaries   the   mangled   blood-stained  .     .     .     That  one  touch  of  feeling  which 

body  of  the  missing  child.  they  showed  when  they  saw  you  lift  Pao 

With  a  choking  exclamation  Gordon  so  tenderly  in  your  arms,  proved  their 
sprang  down  into  the  grave.  Covering  humanity  and  our  kinship." 
the  mutilated  face  with  his  handkerchief  But  Gordon  paid  no  heed  and  con- 
he  raised  the  mangled  body  in  his  arms,  tinued  to  sit  in  silence  by  the  side  of  the 
Paying  no  heed  to  the  threats  and  men-  table  upon  which  the  dead  child  was  laid, 
aces  which  were  showered  upon  him  he  Turning  over  in  his  mind  their  chances 
carried  the  murdered  child  toward  the  of  escape,  the  Breton  priest  paced  up 
chapel,  and  the  howling  mob  yielded  be-  and  down  the  courtyard.  Tho  the  lead- 
fore  him.  Followed  by  Father  Aloyse  he  ers  of  the  mob  had  been  baffled  for  the 
entered  the  chapel  with  his  burden,  while  moment  he  did  not  doubt  that  they  would 
the  spurious  father  who  had  been  im-  soon  return  to  their  original  purpose,  and 
provised  for  the  occasion  by  the  fox-doc-  not  rest  until  the  "  outsiders  "  had  paid 
tors  and  the  geomancers  cried  out  amid  the  penalty  of  their  intrusion, 
the  sudden  silence  that  had  fallen  over  Strange  cries  came  to  him  borne  on  the 
the  mob  one  last  appeal :  breeze  from  the  panic-stricken  city,  and, 

1  Will  you  not  help  me  to  kill  the  mur-  above  all   else  could  be  heard  the  roar  of 

derer  of  my  daughter?     Will  you  stand  the  musketry  fire  from  the  palace,  where 

by  and  see  this  wrong  go  unpunished  ?  "  the  Viceroy  had  sought  protection  from 

Then  a  burly  cartman  who,  armed  with  the  plague  behind  the  deep  phalanx  of  his 

a  heavy  iron  rod,  had  hitherto  been  one  soldiers. 

of  the  most  noisy  and  foremost  of  the  Overhead    a    brace    of    pigeons    were 

rioters,  answered :  circling  about,   and   there   was   in   their 

'  The   Christian   did   not   murder  thy  flight  something  so  strange  as  to  arrest 

daughter,    else    he    would    have    shrunk  his  attention.     As  he  watched  them  they 

away  from  the  touch  of  her  cold  body,  seemed  to  lose  control  of  their  wings,  and 

and  her  wounds  would  have  run  afresh  sank  slowly  to  the  ground,  rising  again 

with   warm  blood  at  the  sight  of  him.  but  with  evident  and  ever  increasing  dif- 

.     .     No,  he  never  murdered  her,  else  ficulty.     Soon    they    faltered    again    in 

he  had  not  dared  to  touch  her  body."  their  circling  flight,  a  mysterious  sickness 

One  by  one  the  rioters  took  up  the  overcame  them.       For  a   moment   they 

sane  man's  cry,  and  sobered  by  the  sight  clung  with  the  energy  of  despair  to  the 

of    Gordon's    heartrending    grief    with-  perch  of  their  cote,  and  then,  losing  their 

drew  in  groups,  while  the  officials  and  hold,  fell  to  the  ground.     When  he  ran 

the  witch-doctors  slunk  away  visibly  dis-  over  to  where  they  lay,  Father  Aloyse 

comfited.  saw  that  they  were  dead. 

Inside  the  dismantled  chapel  Gordon  "  The  air  is  filled  with  pestilence,"  he 

and  the   Breton  priest   wiped  away  the  murmured,   crossing   himself,   "  and   we 

bloodstains  from  the  drawn  and  disfig-  cannot  hope  to  long  survive  if  we  remain 

ured  face  of  the  little  child,  and  wrapped  here.     .     .     ."     Then   he   added  :   "  Yet 

her    mangled    body    in    a    cheese    cloth  not  a  sparrow  falls.     .     .     ." 

shroud.      When  this    was   done    Father  A  few  minutes  later,  as  the  darkness 

Aloyse  walked  to  the  door  and  saw  how,  closed  in,  he  returned  softly  to  the  chapel 

as  if  by  a  miracle,  the  compound  yard  and  told  Gordon  that  he  had  decided  to 

was  empty,  and  that  all  the  fierce  turbu-  steal  out  into  the  city  and,  mingling  with 

lent  spirits  had  vanished  as  quickly  as  the  people,  learn  if  he  could  when  and 

they  had  arisen.     But  for  the  testimony  how  it  was  proposed  to  deal  with  them, 

of  the  open  grave  that  yawned  empty  be-  Gordon  listened  as  one  in  a  dream,  closed 

fore  him,  he  would  not  have  credited  his  the  chapel  door  mechanically  behind  him 

memory  of  the  scene  that  had  taken  place  and  returned  to  his  place  by  the  bier  of 

there  only  a  few  minutes  before.  Turn-  the  dead  child, 

ing  with  a  sudden  impulse  to  where  Gor-  As  he  slipped  down  the  street  of  Pearlv 
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Sand  Father  Aloyse  stumbled  more  than  groups  he  continued  his  voyage  of  discov- 
once  over  a  dead  body,  but  for  some  time  cry,  until  at  last  he  came  to  a  yamun, 
lie  found  the  streets  deserted  by  the  liv-  which,  as  the  lantern  indicated,  belonged 
ing.  When,  however,  he  reached  the  to  one  of  the  higher  magistrates  of  the 
heart  of  the  city  where  the  markets  and  city.  Here  a  more  than  usually  large  and 
the  Government  boards  and  the  magis-  turbulent  mob  was  gathered,  upon  whom 
trate's  yamuns  are  crowded  close  to-  the  clerks  of  the  magistrate  were  endeav- 
gethcr,  he  came  suddenly  upon  throngs  oring  to  impose  silence, 
of  excited  people.  The  Breton  priest  was  "  Listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom  which 
of  a  dark  and  swarthy  complexion,  and  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  aged  man !  "  they 
during  his  long  residence  in  China  he  shouted,  at  the  same  time  pushing  for- 
bad unconsciously  acquired  many  of  the  ward  and  trying  to  make  room  for  a  very 
native  characteristics  of  gait  and  gesture,  old  and  decrepit  man. 
so  that  under  cover  of  the  darkness  he  "  I  was  walking  this  afternoon,"  be- 
might  hope  to  escape  detection.  As  he  gan  the  old  man  when  comparative  quiet 
looked  about  him  curiously  he  recognized  had  been  secured,  "  I  was  walking  under 
that  a  great  change  had  come  over  the  the  shade  trees  which  stand  before  the 
people  of  Chinkiang  since  he  had  entered  temple  of  our  Father  Confucius,  whom 
their  city  a  week  before.  Silk  had  then  we  all  worship  and  whose  words  are  al- 
been  the  clothing  of  all  except  the  coolie  ways  on  our  lips.  My  heart  was  heavy 
classes,  but  now  all  who  walked  abroad,  and  my  thoughts  were  sad  as  I  contem- 
whether  rich  or  poor,  mandarin  or  slave,  plated  the  ravages  of  the  plague  and  the 
wore  garments  of  rough  cheese  cloth  and  destruction  which  seems  impending  over 
went  unshaven  and  unshorn.  Of  all  the  our  once  opulent  city,  and  I  asked  aloud, 
hundreds  who,  now  that  evening  had  as  I  walked  under  the  great  shade  trees 
come,  were  eating  their  rice  upon  the  and  surveyed  the  tablets  which  are  bright 
ground  in  front  of  their  homes,  not  one  with  the  wisdom  of  the  teacher,  '  What 
used  the  chopsticks,  but  all  ate  with  their  powers  have  been  offended  ?  By  whom 
fingers  in  sign  of  penance  and  mourning,  was  this  vile  plague  introduced  into  our 
The  red  globe  shaped  lanterns  which  city  ?  '  And  as  I  thus  spoke  aloud,  yet 
hung  usually  over  every  door  had  been  in  no  wise  expecting  an  answer,  a  dun 
changed  for  white  ones,  the  color  of  colored  cow  that  was  grazing  under  the 
mourning.  On  every  gate  were  painted  trees  lifted  her  head  and  a  human  voice 
in  flaming  colors  large  sized  images  spoke  from  out  of  her  mouth.  The  gods 
of  tiger  cats,  which,  as  the  plague  are  offended  because  the  thoughtless  peo- 
was  popularly  supposed  to  be  dissemi-  pie  have  allowed  the  foreign  devils  to  de- 
nated  if  not  occasioned  by  the  gray  rats  file  with  their  presence  the  hallowed 
that  had  recently  entered  the  country  in  shrines.  The  foreign  devils  have  intro- 
such  swarms,  was  a  natural  and  well  con-  duced  into  our  once  happy  country  a 
sidered  measure  of  defense.  Here  and  tribe  of  gray  rats  which  are  inimical  to 
there  sheds  made  of  mats  had  been  human  life,  great  spreaders  of  disease, 
raised,  consecrated  to  the  outraged  spirits  which  will  not  fail  to  exterminate  our 
of  the  river  and  the  air,  and  before  the  race  unless  those  who  introduced  them 
grinning  idols  the  starving  coolies  of-  and  whose  orders  they  obey  are  forthwith 
fered  up  bowls  of  rice,  while  they  them-  destroyed." 

selves  went  hungry.  Now  and  again  the  There  was  a  great  shout  of  approba- 
priest  was  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  tion  as  the  tottering  old  man  walked 
sudden  irruption  of  a  throng  of  people  away.  The  coolies  took  up  the  cry  as 
from  some  house  which  the  angel  of  they  scattered  now  in  every  direction, 
death  had  just  visited.  The  friends  and  "  The  dun  cow  has  spoken !  Let  the  for- 
relatives  of  the  victim  in  noisy  proees-  eign  devils  be  destroyed !  "  At  a  sign 
sion,  with  a  musician  at  their  head  play-  from  the  magistrate  who  had  been  sur- 
ing  discordantly  upon  a  flageolet,  were  veying  the  scene  from  his  lodge-keeper's 
marching  in  closed  ranks  to  the  nearest  gate,  a  servant  ran  down  the  street  stop- 
well,  where  first  the  offering  of  a  few  ping  at  every  corner  to  paste  up  little  red 
cash  was  thrown  in,  and  then  water  placards  which  the  mob  gathered  eagerly 
drawn  with  which  to  wash  the  corpse,  to  read.  As  they  grasped  their  meaning 
Slipping   in   and   out   of   the   excited  they  broke  out  into  wild  cheering.  "  We 
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will  not  fail !  "  they  shouted.     "  The  dun  blanched.     There    had    always    been    a 

cow  has  spoken.     We  will  be  there !  "  chance  of  escape  from  the  Triads  or  the 

Gradually  the  crowd  dispersed,  going,  yamun    runners,   he   thought,   but   there 

as  it  seemed,  contentedly  to  their  homes,  seemed  none  of  evading  the  plague  that 

Slipping  out  of  the  gateway  in  whose  struck  down  the  birds  of  the  air  as  well 

shadow  he  had  taken  refuge  while  the  ex-  as  the  rats  that  burrow  in  the  ground, 

citement  was  at  its  hight,  and  drawing  Slowly  the  city  awakened  to  another  day 

close  to  one  of  the  placards,  the  priest  of   sickening  terror   and    mortal    dread, 

read :  "  It  has  been  decided  that  the  for-  There  was  a  plaintive  note,  the  French 

eign  devils  are  to  be  tortured  and  put  to  priest  thought,  in  the  chorus  of  familiar 

death  on  the  13th  day  of  the  Fifth  Moon,  sounds  and  cries.     Kissing  his  crucifix, 

Let  the  Board  of  Punishment  take  no-  the  fountain  source  of  all  his  courage,  he 

tice."     He  drew  back  as  he  read  at  the  turned  to  the  couch  where  his  comrade  of 

end  of  the  notice  the  sign  manual  of  the  such  recent  date,  but  so  endeared  to  him 

Triads,  the  most  powerful  of  the  many  by  the  vicissitudes  they  had  shared,  was 

secret  societies  of  Southern  China.  sleeping.     Gordon  tossed  uneasily  upon 

"  The  13th  day  of  the  Fifth  Moon,"  re-  his  bead.     Father  Aloyse  leant  over  him, 

peated    Father  Aloyse,   going   over  the  and,  as  he  did  so,  the  gray  dawn  yielded 

Chinese  calendar  in  his  head.  "  Why  that  to  the  sunlight  of  the  morning,  and  upon 

is  the  day  after  to-morrow !     The  gentle-  his  comrade's  neck  he  saw  the  red  marks 

men  of  the  Triads  are  generous,  perhaps  and  the  blue  swellings,  the  very  death 

the  plague  will  come  before  them."       He  grip  of  tne  Black  Death, 

turned  and  walked  slowly  in  the  direc-  Gordon's  struggle  for  life  was  short, 

tion  of  the  mission.       They  had  thirty  and  long  before  the  end  came  he  entered 

hours  to  make  good  their  escape  or  pre-  into  that  state  of  coma  in  which,  by  a 

pare  to  die,  and  for  either  eventuality  this  merciful  dispensation  of  Providence,  so 

was  time  enough  and  to  spare.  many  victims  of  the  plague  pass  before 

It  was  midnight  when  he  reached  the  they  die.  His  few  last  moment  of  con- 
mission,  and  as  a  preliminary  to  reach-  sciousness  were  filled  with  the  bitterness 
ing  a  wise  and  cool  decision  upon  the  of  self-reproach. 

course  to  be  pursued  he  went  to  bed.  But  "  I  have  failed  because  I  was  unworthy 

sleep  was  slow  in  coming  to  him.     His  to  succeed/'  he  said, 

brain  throbbed,  and  his  heart  beat  against  "  You  should  not — you  have  no  right 

his  side  like  a  trip  hammer,  and  it  was  to  say  such  things,"  exclaimed  Aloyse. 

well  toward  morning  before  he  fell  at  "  Our  Heavenly  Father  does  not  await 

last    into    a    restless,    broken    slumber,  greater  results  from  our  labor  than  are  to 

Whether  he  was  waking  or  dreaming  he  be  expected  from  the  capacity  and  the 

knew  not,  but  all  through  the  night  he  ability  with  which  he  has  endowed  us. 

heard    strange    sounds.     At    times    the  We  soldiers  of  the  Cross  and  champions 

whole   place   seemed   full   of   squeaking  of  Christendom,  despised  and  laughed  at 

cries,  as  of  rats  in  deadly  terror  seeking  and  hated  as  we  may  be  by  the  traders 

in  vain  to  escape  from  some  relentless  foe  whose  gospel  is  Gold,  have  a  simple  voca- 

thatwas  able  to  pursue  its  prey  even  down  tion  and  a  duty  that  is  clear,  and  that  is  to 

to  the  depths  of  their  subterranean  lairs,  go  forth  and  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ, 

When  the  dark  sky  overhead  grew  gray  and    live    clean    lives    throughout    the 

and  the  murmurs  of  the  awakening  city  heathen  land.     It  is  not  for  us  to  reason 

fell  upon  his  ears  Father  Aloyse  sprang  why — to  murmur  and  to  lose  faith  and 

from  his  bed  and  opened  the  door.     As  hope  in  him,  or  in  ourselves,  when  we 

he  did  so  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  dead  bod-  see  no  fruit  of  our  labor ;  all  we  have  to 

ies  of  half  a  dozen  rats  that  lay  upon  the  do  is  to  take  up  our  cross  and  bear  it." 

highest  step  of  the  ladder  like  stairs  that  But  Gordon  was  not  to  be  comforted, 

led  from  the  living  room  to  the  loft  where  "  I  have  broken  my  vow,"  he  repeated 

he  and  Gordon  slept.     A  shudder  passed  over  and  over  again  in  terrible  agony  of 

through  his  sturdy  frame.     Closing  the  spirit.     "  Over  the  blessed  sacrament  I 

door  he  walked  softly  back,  and  threw  swore  to  forsake  home  and  country  and 

himself  upon  his  bed.     "  We  are  in  our  all  that  makes  life  dear,  to  consecrate  my- 

last  ditch,  indeed."  he  murmured,  and  in  self  wholly  to  his  service,  and  I  broke  that 

the  gray  light  of  the  morning  his  face  vow,  not  openly,  but  in  secret,  in  the  re- 
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cesses  of  my  heart,  for  with  Pao  I  hoped  Father  Aloyse  emerged  from  the  little 
to  find,  and  I  was  finding,  all  that  I  had  chapel  of  his  faith,  tho  not  of  his  church, 
promised  to  put  away.  .  .  .  Father,  where  for  the  last  time  a  Christian  had 
my  brother/'  he  prayed  with  his  last  co-  communed  with  his  God.  Concealed  in 
herent  words,  "  when  that  look  comes,  the  folds  of  his  cloak  he  carried  the  rude 
that  expression  of  abject  fear  which  you  cross  that  had  stood  over  the  chapel  door, 
and  I  have  seen  so  often  on  the  faces  of  Gordon  had  fashioned  it  out  of  the  hard- 
those  who  die  by  the  plague,  then  cover  est  teak  wood,  but  yet  upon  its  metal  like 
my  face  and  look  away.  I  would  not  surface  it  showed  the  dents  of  many  a 
have  you  carry  to  Peking  and  to  France,  stone  which  the  rioters  had  thrown.  Only 
if  it  be  God's  will  that  you  should  see  too  well  he  knew  that  by  so  doing  he  De- 
vour country  again,  such  a  memory  of  the  trayed  to  gentle  and  simple  alike  who  he 
brother  who  died  by  your  side  in  the  was  and  so  added  greatly  to  the  dangers 
Crusade.  For  tho  I  have  failed  I  am  not  of  his  escape,  but  he  was  determined  to 
a  coward — am  I  ?  I  might  have  left  my  save  the  cross  of  Gordon's  mission  from 
post  and  gone  back.     .     .     ."  the  horrible  profanation  which  the  Chi- 

Tears    streamed     down    the     French  nese  reserve  for  the  symbol  of  our  salva- 

priest's  cheeks  as  he  gave  his  promise  not  tion. 

to  fail  to  carry  out  this  last  trivial  wish,        Breathless  with  the  pace  he  had  come 

and,  when  Gordon  became  unconscious,  over  the   rough,   uneven   streets   Father 

he  complied  with  his  request.     Toward  Aloyse  slipped  through  the  city  gates  as 

evening  Gordon  died,  breathing  out  his  they  were  opened  for  the  day  and  struck 

last  breath  with  the  fading  day.     .     .     .  out  along  the  great  north  road   which 

Throughout   the  night   that   followed  runs  between  the  flooded  rice  fields  that 

Father  Aloyse  worked  without  rest.  He  surround  the  city.     He  was  fast  settling 

buried  Gordon  in  the  grave  which  her  down  into  that  sturdy  resolute  gait  which 

murderers  had  dug  for  Pao,  not  from  sen-  had  already  carried  him  so  far  upon  his 

timental  reasons,  but  because  he  knew  journey  from  Cambodia  to  Peking,  when 

from  long  experience  of  the  Chinese  and  suddenly  he  heard  the  sound  of  fire  arms 

their  superstitious  fears  that  they  would  behind  him,  and  as  he  turned  he  saw  a 

not  dare  to  desecrate  the  grave  where  the  flight  of  many  colored  rockets  rising  over 

victim  of  a  murder  was  laid.     When  his  the  city.     As  he  listened  he  thought  he 

task  was  done  for  the  first  time  he  al-  heard  the  hoarse  cries  of  those  who  urged 

lowed  his  thoughts  to  dwell  upon  his  own  the  people  on  to  the  chase,  but  as  yet  he 

situation.     As  he  sat  and  watched  in  the  caught  sight  of  no  one  of  his  pursuers, 

compound  he  realized  that  the  day  was  As  he  looked  about  him  at  a  loss  in  which 

dawning  which  the  men  of  the  Triads  direction  to  fly  his  eyes   fell   upon  the 

had  appointed  for  the  killing  of  the  Chris-  steep  hill  to  the  right  of  the  river — there 

tians.     For  a  few  short  moments,  recog-  where  the  old  Nestorian  monument  lay,  a 

nizing  as  he   did    how   slight   was   his  moss  covered  ruin.     Knowing  that  from 

chance  of  escape,  he  felt  justified  in  con-  there  he  could  obtain  a  comprehensive 

suiting  his  own  wishes  as  to  the  spending  view  of  the  whole  country-side  he  darted 

of  what  was,  in  all  probability,  his  last  across  the  rice  fields  toward  the  memorial 

day  of  life.     He  longed  with  a  great  long-  mound.     As  he  ran  the  wild  cries  of  his 

ing  to  stay  by  the  grave  of  his  dead,  and  pursuers  came  nearer  and  nearer.       At 

to  meet  his  own  fate  upon  the  ground  that  last,  panting-  for  breath,  he  reached  the 

Gordon  had  consecrated  with  his  years  of  top  of  the  hill.     From  here  the  whole  sur- 

fruitless  labor.     But  almost  ht  once  the  rounding  country  was  spread  out  before 

habit  of  obedience,   that  second  nature  him  as  in  a  panorama,  and  at  a  glance  he 

which  comes  of  discipline,  prevailed.  He  saw  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  escape 

recognized  that  it  is  a  soldier's  duty  to  be  he  was  attempting.     One  band  of  his  pur- 

as  resolute  and  unflinching  in  the  retreat  suers  by  a  shorter  road  had  already  far 

as  in  the  advance,  and  that  it  would  be  a  outstripped  him,  and  perceiving  that  they 

mortal  weakness,  indeed,  to  blemish  the  had  outrun  their  quarry  were  returning 

record  of  a  life  wholly  devoted  to  duty  by,  upon  their  footsteps  and  so  drawing  a 

in  this  last  moment  of  trial,  yielding  to  a  cordon  about  the  little  hillock  from  which 

sudden  impulse  of  sentiment.     With  plan  he  looked  down.     For  another  minute  he 

and    purpose    clear,    as    they    dawned,  swept  the  landscape  with  yearning  eyes. 
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seeking  still  an  avenue  of  escape,  but  on 
every  side  the  sad  looking,  drab  colored 
rice  fields  were  dotted  with  the  figures 
of  his  innumerable  pursuers,  who  were 
now  closing  in  upon  him.  They  had 
caught  sight  of  him  as  he  dashed  up  the 
hill  and,  confident  of  his  capture,  were 
now  leisurely  drawing  near  to  the  mound 
which  had  proved  to  be  a  trap  from 
which  there  was  no  escape. 

With  the  loss  of  all  earthly  hope  it  was 
Father  Aloyse's  privilege  and  blessing  to 
put  all  thought  of  his  pursuers  and  their 
murderous  purpose  out  of  his  mind.     As 
tho  he  did  not  hear  their  fierce  cries  as  they 
clambered  up  the  hillside,  and  as  tho  he 
wished  to  dismiss  them  from  his  sight  as 
he  had  from  his  mind,  he  walked  back  a 
few  steps  from  the  crest  of  the  hill  until 
he  came  out  of  the  shrubbery  upon  the 
open  plateau  which  formed  its  summit. 
Once  here,  guided  by  the  clear,  penetrat- 
ing sunlight  of  the  tropical  morning,  his 
eyes  fell  upon  the  broken  column  of  the 
Nestorians,  all  that  remains  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  first  crusade.     Overturned 
by  the  violence  of  an  earthquake  or  the 
force  of  vandal  hands  it  lay,  in  the  shad- 
ow of  a  great  mandarin  tree,  a  mass  of 
brown  and  crumbling  stone,  almost  cov- 
ered with  moss  and  vines  and  trailers. 
While   the   cries   of   his   pursuers   came 
nearer  and  grew  more  insistent  Father 
Aloyse  stooped  down  and,  drawing  away 
the  veil  of  vines  and  lichens  which  con- 
cealed the  tablet,  read,  for  tho  time  had 
dulled   them   the   characters   of   the   in- 
scription were  not  obliterated  :  "  And  the 
number  of  those  who  gladly  received  the 
Word  was  forty-four  thousand  and  four, 
and  many  churches  sprang  up  through- 
out the  land  to  the  glory  of  Almighty 
God,  and  as  a  testimony  to  the  persever- 
ance of  those  who  fought  and  labored  in 
the  vineyard  of  our  Lord  in  this  their  day 
and   generation."     And   again   it   stated 
that  the  column  had  been  erected  to  pre- 
serve to  the  coming  generations  the  fra- 
grant memory  of  Olupun,  the  first  of  the 
Christian   missionaries   to   China,   "  and 
the  greatest  and  most  convincing  of  those 
disciples  who,  guided  by  the  azure  clouds 


and  the  rainbow  of  promise  which  the 
Lord  had  set  before  them  as  a  covenant, 
brought  the  true  Scriptures  to  a  people 
who  had  hitherto  lived  in  darkness  and 
without  hope." 

Father  Aloyse  took  from  his  bosom  the 
shattered  symbol  of  the  crusade  of  to-day 
and  laid  it  down  upon  the  ruined  memo- 
rial of  the  crusade  of  yesterday. 

"  Father,"  he  prayed,  "  turn  not  thine 
eyes  from  thy  servants  tho  thy  church 
in  Asia  has  not  prospered  in  their  hands. 
Father,  I  beseech  thee,  out  of  thine  in- 
finite mercy  have  pity  on  us  for  the 
meager  harvest  which  we  bring." 

While  he  prayed  his  pursuers  swarmed 
up  the  hillside  and  formed  a  circle  about 
him.     With  a  serenity  which  no  thought 
of  earth  could  now  disturb  and  with  a 
face   radiant   with   hope   Father   Aloyse 
rose  to  his  feet  and  faced  them.     Hold- 
ing the  symbol  of  Gordon's  hapless  cru- 
sade  in   his  hand,   he   made   again   and 
again,  now  to  the  right  and  now  to  the 
left,  the  sign  of  the  cross.     This  move- 
ment broke  the  spell  which  for  one  mo- 
ment, while  he  prayed,  oblivious  of  their 
presence,  had  kept  his  pursuers  in  check. 
An  angry  roar,  an  outburst  of  maledic- 
tions came  from  their  ranks.     The  heavy 
gingalls  and  the  ancient  matchlocks  were 
leaded  and  leveled  over  the  backs  of  the 
trembling  ccoh'es  who  shuddered  with  su- 
perstitious awe  as  they  watched  the  pale 
face  of  their  victim  and  the  cross  which 
he  waved  over  their  heads.     A  loud  re- 
port rang  through  the  air,  and  a  column 
of  smoke  rushed  out  of  the  barrel  of  the 
gingall  that  had  been  touched  off,  and 
Father  Aloyse,  the  last  Christian  to  live 
in  the  Red  River  country  of  the  idol  wor- 
shipers fell  forward  upon  the  ruined  me- 
morial to  the  crusade  of  yesterday.       He 
fell  with  the  little  wooden  cross  pressed 
close  to  his  lips,  and  seeing  the  hungry 
wolfish    faces   of   his    innumerable   pur- 
suers as  with  knives  and  cudgels  uplifted 
they  came  sweeping  down  upon  him,  he 
closed  his  eyes  and  murmured  : 

"  Father,  into  thy  hands   I   commend 
my  spirit." 

Peking.  China. 
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By  Gen.   James  Grant  Wilson. 


AN  interesting  document  has  just 
been  discovered  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  Hustings  Court  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  which  dispels  many  er- 
rors and  uncertainties  contained  in  the 
numerous  biographies  in  regard  to  the 
marriage  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  and  Virginia 
E.  Clemm,  the  "  Annabel  Lee "  of  his 
exquisite  poem.  It  is  a  marriage  bond, 
with  Thomas  Cleland  as  surety,  permit- 
ting the  poet  to  marry  Miss  Clemm,  a 
Virginia  statute,  repealed  in  i860,  requir- 
ing a  bond  before  the  issuance  of  a  li- 
cense. A  curious  feature  of  the  docu- 
ment is  the  affidavit  of  Thomas  Cleland, 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  that  the  lady 
is  twenty-one,  while  it  is  well  known  that 
she  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age.  Many 
of  the  biographies  represent  the  marriage 
ceremony  as  having  been  performed  in 
Baltimore  in  1835,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Johns,  afterward  Bishop  of  Virginia, 
whereas  it  appears  by  the  following  no- 
tice, found  in  the  Richmond  Inquirer  of 
May  26,  1836,  that  they  were  married  in 
the  latter  city  by  the  Rev.  Amasa  Con- 
verse, a  Presbyterian  clergyman : 

Married — On  Monday,  May  16th,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Converse,  Mr.  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  to 
Miss  Virginia  Eliza  Clemm. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  poet,  as  assistant 
editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messen- 
ger, sends  the  following  unpublished  note 
to  Dr.  Robert  M.  Bird,  the  novelist : 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  7,  1836. 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  the  liberty  of  again  ad- 
dressing you  and  of  calling  your  attention  to 
what  was  not  precisely  a  promise  on  your 
part,  but  a  kind  of  demi-promise  made  some 
months  ago — in  relation  to  an  article  for  our 
Southern  Literary  Messenger.  It  would  be, 
indeed,  a  matter  of  sincere  congratulation 
with  us  if  by  any  means,  within  our  power,  we 
could  so  far  interest  you  in  our  behalf  as  to 
obtain  something  from  the  author  of  "  Cala- 
var."  We  have,  just  at  this  moment,  a  con- 
spiracy on  foot,  and  we  would  be  most  happy 
to  engage  you  in  our  plans.  We  wish,  if  pos- 
sible, to  take  the  public  opinion  by  storm,  in 
a  single  number  of  the  Messenger  which  shall 
contain  a  series  of  articles  from  all  the  first 
pens  in  the  land.  Can  you  not  aid  us — with  a 
single  page,  if  no  more?  I  will  trust  to  the 
chivalric  spirit  of  him  who  wrote  the  "  In- 
fidel "  for  a  reply.  With  the  highest  respect, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 
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The  following  communication  was  ad- 
dressed to  an  eccentric  Southern  writer 
then  residing  in  Connecticut,  who  was  the 
author  of  seven  now  forgotten  and  rare 
volumes  of  poems : 

Philadelphia,  July  6,   1842. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  fear  you  will  have  accused 
me  of  disrespect  in  not  replying  to  either  of 
your  three  last  letters;  but,  if  so,  you  will 
have  wronged  me.  Among  all  my  correspond- 
ents there  is  not  one  whose  good  opinion  I 
am  more  anxious  to  retain  than  your  own. 
A  world  of  perplexing  business  has  led  me 
to  postpone  from  day  to  day  a  duty  which  it 
is  always  a  pleasure  to  perform. 

Your  two  last  letters  I  have  now  before  me. 
In  the  first  you  spoke  of  my  notice  of  yourself 
in  the  autograph  article.  The  paper  had 
scarcely  gone  to  press  before  I  saw  and  ac- 
knowledged to  myself  the  injustice  I  had  done 
you — an  injustice  which  it  is  my  full  purpose 
to  repair  at  the  first  opportunity.  What  I  said 
of  your  grammatical  errors  *  arose  from  some 
imperfect  recollections  of  one  or  two  poems 
sent  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger.  But  in  more  im- 
portant respects  I  now  deeply  feel  that 
I  have  wronged  you  by  a  hasty  opinion. 
You  will  not  suppose  me  insincere  in  say- 
ing that  I  look  upon  some  of  your  late 
pieces  as  the  finest  I  have  ever  read.  I  allude 
especially  to  your  poem  about  Shelley,  and 
the  one  of  which  the  refrain  is,  "  She  came 
from  Heaven  to  tell  me  she  was  blest."  Upon 
reading  these  compositions  I  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  our  being  friends.  Will  you  accept  my 
proffer  of  friendship? 

Your  last  favor  is  dated  June  11,  and,  in 
writing  it,  you  were  doubtless  unaware  of  my 
having  resigned  the  editorial  charge  of  Gra- 
ham's Magazine.  What  disposition  shall  I 
make  of  the  "Invocation  to  Spring?"  The 
other  pieces  are  in  the  hands  of  my  successor, 
Mr.  Griswold.t 

It  is  my  intention  now  to  resume  the  project 
of  the  Penn  Magazine.  I  had  made  every 
preparation  for  the  issue  of  the  first  number 

*  On  the  above  letter,  addressed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Holley 
Chivers.  Middletown,  Conn.,  with  the  initials  E.  A.  P., 
Dr.  Chivers  makes  the  accompanying  comments  :  "  The 
'  grammatical  errors '  to  which  Poe  alludes  here  is  the 
want  of  s  in  a  verse  in  the  poem  entitled  *  Song  to  Isa 
Singing,' as  follows:  'The  song  which  none  can  know,' 
etc  Song  ought  to  have  been  written  songs,  evidently  a 
mistake  in  the  copying.  The  poem  was  published  in  the 
Broadway  Journal.  In  the  original  it's  'Sweet  songs.'  " 
The  following  is  the  stanza  in  which  the  word  appears  : 
Over  thy  lips  now  flow 

Out  of  thy  heart  for  me 
Sweet  songs,  which  none  can  know 

But  him  who  hopes  to  be 

Forever  more  with  thee. 

tin  regard  to  this  Mr.  Chivers  says:  "In  the  letter  in- 
closing these  poems  I  made  some  critical  remarks  on  the 
'wishy-washy'  verses  published  by  Mr.  Griswold  in  Gra- 
ham's Magazine,  which  greatly  offended  him,  and  for 
which,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  he  never  forgave  me, 
altho  what  was  therein  written  was  intended  for  the  eyes 
only  of  Mr.  Poe."     , 
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in  January,  1841,  but  relinquished  the  design 
at  Mr.  Graham's  representation  of  joining  me 
in  July,  provided  I  would  edit  his  magazine 
in  the  meantime.  In  July  he  put  me  off  until 
January,  and  in  January  until  July  again.  He 
now  finally  declines,  and  I  am  resolved  to 
push  forward  for  myself.  I  believe  I  have 
many  warm  friends,  especially  in  the  South 
and  West,  and  were  the  journal  fairly  before 
the  public  I  have  no  doubt  of  ultimate  success. 
Is   it  possible  that  you   could   afford   me   any 


never  ceased  for  Bayard  Taylor,  who  in 
his  gayer  hours  delighted  to  repeat  his 
lines.  Two  of  Taylor's  favorite  quota- 
tions were  the  following  from  "  Rosalie 
Lee  "  and  "  The  Poet's  Vacation,"  with 
which  he  delighted  Thackeray,  as  well  as 
less  distinguished  friends: 

"  Many  mellow  Cydonian  suckets, 
Sweet  apples,  anthosmial,  divine, 


KNOW  ALL  MEN  BY  THESE  PRESENTS,  That  we  &<^^r  c4 

are  held  aod  firmly  bound  unto  fw?w£<z™s/T^^J7^i  <£Zct*^cw">^i  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  in  the  just  and  full  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  the. 
payment  whereof,  well  and  truly  to  be  made  to  the  said  Governor,  or  his  successors,  for  the  use  of 
the  said  Commonwealth,  we  bind  ourselves  and  each  of  us,  our  and  each  of  our  heirs,  executors 
and  administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by. these-  presents  Sealed  with  our  seals,  end 
dated  this     / (9    —  day  of     J^tc^s/1  183<£ 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  ABOVE  OBLIGATION  IS  SUCH,  Thtt  whereas  a 
marriage  is  shortly  intended  to  be  had  and  solemnized  between  the  above  bound  ^2?aC^c^r 

C^-~J>2*-&S    — and  2/&r<2*rrvi<x.     Cp.    j^^^tpt^-. 

of  the  City  of  Richmond,  Now  if  there  is  no  lawful  cause  to  obstruct  said  marriage,  then  the 
above  obligation  to  be  void,  else  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 


Signed,  sealed  and  delivered ) 
in  the  presence  of  S 


L//?^z^/*»z^^; 


l   SEAL.   S 

tlltUIIIMI 


»«f<.M  •«»*»« 


CITY.  OF  RICHMOND,  To  nil . 

This  day     </A<r?na~?    7^~-&&6xj?t  &(~ 
before  me,  as     «^O^^i> 

Z/&-pc*t*-oLs   o      s&J&bwrm —     —      5s  of  the  full  age  of.  twenty-one  years,  aod  a 
resident  of  the  said  City.     Given  under  my  hand,  this    7&,      day  of   jtylct^t/'  183  fo 


^      above  flamed,  made  ooA 

Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Hustings  for  the  said  City,  that 


^^J^^^ 


Fac-simile  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Marriage  Bond. 


aid,   in   the   way   of  subscribers,   among   your 
friends  in  Middletown  ? 

As  I  have  no  money  myseif,  it  will  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  I  procure  a  partner 
who  has  some  pecuniary  means.  I  mention 
this  to  you,  for  it  is  not  impossible  that  you 
yourself  may  have  both  the  will  and  the  abil- 
ity to  join  me.  The  first  number  will  not  ap- 
pear until  January,  so  that  I  shall  have  time 
to  look  about  me. 

With  sincere  respect  and  esteem,  yours, 

Edgar  A.   Poe. 

The  poetical  writings  of  "  Chivers  of 
Georgia "  possessed    a    fascination    that 


From  the  ruby-rimmed  beryline  buckets, 
Star-gemmed,   lily-shaped,   hyaline : 

Like  the  sweet  golden  goblet  found  growing 
On  the  wild  emerald  cucumber-tree, 

Rich,  brilliant,  like  chrysoprase  glowing, 
Was  my  beautiful  Rosalie  Lee." 

Taylor's  other  quotation  is  the  refrain 
of  the  second  poem  mentioned  above : 

"  In  the  music  of  the  morns, 

Blown  through  the  Conchimarian  horns. 

Down  the  dark  vistas  of  the  rebonantic  Noras, 

To  the  genius  of  Eternity, 

Crying,  '  Come  to  me !     Come  to  me!'" 
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To  Dr.  Chivers,  Poe's  cousin  and  moth- 
er-in-law writes  the  following  note  : 

Milford,  January  26,  1853. 

Dear  Sir:  I  most  sincerely  hope  you  will 
not  think  me  importunate  when  I  ask  you  to 
loan  me  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  for  a  short 
time.  I  have  accidentally  heard  to-day  that 
a  friend  who  owes  me  more  money  than  I 
can  afford  to  lose  is  now  in  New  York.  I 
hope,  if  I  can  go  there  and  see  her,  I  can  get 
part  of  it.  As  she  borrowed  the  money  from 
me  nearly  a  year  ago,  I  think  she  may  return 
it,  if  I  can  see  her.  This,  and  other  reasons, 
makes  me  desirous  to  go,  but  I  have  not  the 
means.  I  will  return  it  to  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  have  hoped  every  day  to  receive  the 
copy  of  your  book. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  Fitz-Greene  Hallcck 
lives,  and  will  you  reply  to  this  at  your  earli- 
est convenience?  Yours  sincerely, 

Maria  Clemm. 

Less  than  two  months  later  Mrs. 
Clemm  addressed  the  following  note  to 
Mr.  Halleck,  who  had  then  retired  from 
the  office  of  Mr.  Astor  in  New  York,  and 
returned  to  his  native  place  in  Connecti- 
cut to  spend  his  remaining  years.  As  the 
edition  of  Poe's  works  mentioned  in  Mrs. 
Clemm's  note  was  included  in  Halleck's 
Guilford  library,  he  doubtless  responded 
to  her  appeal,  as  he  did  to  many  received 
from  her  unfortunate  son-in-law,  Poe : 
Milford,   March   18,    1853. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  induced  by  the  recollection 
of  a  former  kindness  to  intrude  upon  your 
time  and  patience.     The  publisher  of  my  late 


son's  (Edgar  A.  Poe)  works  only  allows  me 
for  the  present  as  many  copies  as  I  choose  to 
dispose  of.  But  owing  to  precarious  health 
and  great  delicacy  of  feeling  I  can  only  avail 
myself  of  the  privilege  through  the  kindness 
of  others.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  pur- 
chase of  me  a  copy,  consisting  of  three  vol- 
umes, at  $3.75?  When  I  tell  you  that  I  am  a 
poor  widow,  childless,  and  this  my  only  de- 
pendence, I  hope  this  appeal  will  not  be  in 
vain.  Please  direct  to  me  care  of  William 
Strong,  Mil  ford,  Conn.     Very  respectfully, 

Maria  Clemm. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury Poe  is  generally  esteemed  by  Euro- 
pean critics  as  the  greatest  of  American 
poets,  and  perhaps  the  only  one,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Longfellow,  whose 
writings  in  prose  and  verse  can  be  read  in 
seven  Continental  languages.  A  letter 
received  from  a  prominent  English  au- 
thor during  the  present  month  of  March 
places  Poe  first  on  the  list  of  ten  New 
World  poets,  the  others  being  named  in 
the  following  order:  Second,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson ;  third,  William  Cullen 
Bryant ;  fourth,  James  Russell  Lowell ; 
fifth,  Henry  W.  Longfellow ;  sixth,  John 
G.  Whittier;  seventh,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes ;  eighth,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck ; 
ninth,  Walt  Whitman ;  tenth,  Bayard 
Taylor.  As  writers  of  prose,  he  consid- 
ers Cooper  as  the  chief,  naming  Irving, 
Motley,  Parkman  and  Prescott  as  next  in 
the  order  named. 

New  York  City. 


Immortality 

By  Gertrude  Huntington  McGiffert. 


D 


OST  live?    Then  thou  immortal  art. 
But  what  of  those  who  conquer  not? 
Who    drift    with    neither    helm    nor 
chart — 


Superior  nor  to  self  nor  sense 

Nor  circumstance?    Who  even  here 
Know  naught  of  life?    Do  they  go  hence? 

Are  they  immortal  either  now 

Or  after  death?    Nay,  God  is  good, 
And  in  his  wisdom  doth  allow 


To  towering  oak,  to  tiniest  flower, 
A  place  within  his  circling  care, 
To  bloom,  to  fade — a  day,  an  hour. 

But  conquering  souls  who  with  him  bear 

His  life,  his  cross,  his  sepulchre — 
Who  from  their  scarred  and  dead  self  dare 

To  roll  the  mighty  rock  and  rise — 

These  are  with  him  immortal,  yea, 
These  here  or  there  with  conquering  eyes 


Have  passed  the  grave — they  have  no  part 

With  death — they  live!    And  dost  thou  live? 
Then  thou,  thou  too,  immortal  art. 

PelhamJ  Manor,  N.  Y. 


Substitutes    for    the    Saloon. 


By  the  Rev.  Royal  Loren  Melendy. 

[Mr.  Melendy,  it  will  be  remembered  from  our  recent  editorial,  is  the  one  who  investigated  the  saloon  problem  in 
Chicago  for  the  Committee  of  Fifty. — Editor.] 


WHAT  substitutes  can  be  made,  of 
a  practical  nature,  for  the  sa- 
loon in  the  near  future  that  will 
till  the  wants  of  the  working-man  and  the 
poor  generally  without  debauching  him  ? 
The  most  valuable  lesson  drawn  from 
a  six  months'  personal  investigation  of 
the  "  Saloon  and  Social  Substitutes  for 
the  Saloon  "  in  Chicago  is  that  any  at- 
tempt to  describe  a  fixed  form  of  substi- 
tution would  be  disastrously  misleading. 
The  fundamental  truth  is  "  adaptation  to 
local  conditions."  The  saloon  in  various 
districts  of  a  large  city  varies  as  do  the 
conditions  of  life — industrial  life,  home 
life  and  social  life  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts. In  the  industrial  districts  it  feeds 
the  penniless,  finds  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed, furnishes  him  the  only  public 
toilet  conveniences.  It  throws  open  to 
him  free — or  at  very  low  rates — fur- 
nished rooms  for  his  various  political, 
fraternal  and  pleasure  clubs,  supplies  him 
with  his  literature,  his  amusement  and 
practically  all  the  music  that  enters  his 
life.  In  the  central  portions  of  the  city 
it  furnishes  almost  the  only  rooms  for 
business  or  semi-business  appointments, 
and  offers  the  busy  man  a  first-class  lunch 
at  remarkably  low  rates.  In  the  subur- 
ban districts  the  residents  listen  to  the 
music  of  well-known  German  musicians 
in  the  cheery  and  beautiful  gardens 
opened  by  the  saloons  during  the  sum- 
mer. In  short,  with  an  insight  into  hu- 
man nature  that  the  minister  may  well 
covet,  might  better  cultivate,  the  saloon 
keeper  studies  the  social  needs  of  his  dis- 
trict and  lays  deep  the  foundation  of  his 
business. 

The  best  thought  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury has  been  turned  upon  the  saloon 
and  methods  of  suppressing  it.  Now  let 
this  thought  be  turned  upon  the  people  to 
whom  it  ministers,  let  it  study  their  con- 
ditions of  life,  let  it  live  in  imagination 
at  least  under  those  conditions  for  one 
month.  Don't,  don't  for  truth's  sake, 
sum  it  all  up  as  some  doctors  of  divinity 
have  done  and  say,  man  is  depraved.    Re- 


member that  the  people  of  these  indus- 
trial districts  are  simply  human  beings, 
just  like  other  folk,  having  the  same 
moral,  intellectual  and  social  and  physical 
natures  which  seek  development,  but 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 

'  The  present  conditions  are  the  culminative 
result  of  a  long  series  of  events,  and  not  to 
be  abolished  at  one  stroke  by  legislation.  For 
reasons  brought  out  in  the  study,  no  system 
of  substitutes  can — much  less  will — abolish  the 
saloon.  Gradually  some  of  the  causes  for  the 
present  evil  may  be  removed. 

"  By  improvement  in  methods  of  lodging 
the  people,  as  by  model  tenement  houses. 

"  By  increased  facilities  for  obtaining  cheap 
and  wholesome  food,  such  as  is  provided  in 
the  coffee  houses  of  London. 

"  By  a  ministration  by  proper  authorities  to 
such  necessities  as  public  toilet  conveniences, 
labor  bureaus,  public  parks,  etc. 

"By  a  more  general  recognition  by  the 
churches  of  their  social  mission,  and  by  a 
spread  of  the  movement  already  begun  by  the 
better  elements  of  the  community  to  furnish 
places  for  recreation  and  amusement  and  the 
means  of  social  intercourse  for  the  masses. 

"  By  a  more  general  spread  of  education — 
education  in  the  trades  and  professions — edu- 
cation that  leads  to  an  equality  of  opportu- 
nity."— From  my  Report  to  the  Committee  of 
Fifty. 

What  is  the  special  work  of  the  Church 
along  this  line?  First,  let  the  Church 
make  a  thorough  and  intelligent  study  of 
the  social  needs  of  the  people  in  its  own 
parish.  It  is  a  mistake  to  pattern  after 
the  successful  substitute  of  another 
church.  It  may  be  meeting  different  con- 
ditions and  thus  your  work  would  be 
foredoomed  by  failure  in  adaptation  to 
local  conditions.  Second,  having  studied 
the  field,  use  all  outside  agencies  avail- 
able for  the  betterment  of  the  community. 
The  Mills  and  other  lodging  houses  of 
New  York  have  proven  a  lucrative  invest- 
ment of  capital.  Add  to  this  its  tremen- 
dous value  in  Christian  service  and  press 
it  home  to  the  Christian  capitalists  of 
your  church  and  parish.  Equally  great 
is  the  opportunity  in  a  small  church,  as 
in  a  Western  mining  camp,  where  the 
men  are  inadequately  lodged,  except  in 
lodging  houses  controlled  by  the  saloons. 
In  cases  in  my  own  knowledge,  good 
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motherly  women  have  been  led  to  find  in 
the  transforming  of  their  homes  into 
comfortable  lodgings  for  a  few  young 
men  a  large  field  of  Christian  service. 
The  importance  of  this  service  in  a  min- 
ing camp  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

Enterprises  similar  to  the  Coffee 
House  Association  of  London  furnish 
another  opening  for  the  investment  of 
Christian  capital.  A  gentleman  in  a 
small  mining  camp  improved  his  oppor- 
tunity by  opening  in  connection  with  his 
store  a  reading  and  game  room,  and  fur- 
nishes hot  coffee  and  lunch  at  moderate 
price.  Large  numbers  of  youth  gather 
there.  Furthermore,  in  cities  where  the 
saloon  alone  provides  public  toilet  con- 
veniences, it  is  as  truly  along  the  line  of 
temperance  advancement  for  the  churches 
to  lay  the  matter  before  the  City  Council 
and  work  for  their  provision  by  civil  au- 
thorities, as  is  any  attempt  at  legislation 
— ofttimes  a  more  real  and  practical  serv- 
ice. 

When  the  Church  has  thus  made  every 
effort  to  deprive  the  saloon  of  the  power 
it  has  acquired  by  ministering  to  these 
several  needs,  let  it  squarely  face  the 
question :  "  Where  do  the  young  men 
spend  their  evenings?  What  place  is 
there  where  the  young  man,  full  of  life 
and  activity,  can  find  good  wholesome 
physical  and  mental  recreation  ?  " 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  the 
conditions  of  a  Western  mining  camp  as 
seen  by  the  pastor,  and  his  plans  for  meet- 
ing them : 

"  The  degrading  social  customs,  the  lack 
of  home  life,  the  spirit  of  reckless  abandon 
which  characterizes  the  youth,  and  the  ir- 
responsible '  each  man  for  himself  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost '  attitude  of  the  older 
men,  are  factors  in  the  environment  of  our 
young  men.  To  rise  above  this  environment, 
to  develop  out  of  it  manly  Christian  lives,  de- 
mands a  type  of  heroism  unknown  to  the 
average  Christian  youth. 

"  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  the 
'  power  of  God  unto  salvation,'  must  be  ac- 
companied by  an  effort  to  better  the  social 
conditions.  Individual  regeneration  should 
not  be  separated  from  social  regeneration. 
Even  tho  our  little  church  is  filled,  yet 
the  mass  of  the  people  will  receive  the  Gospel 
only  when  it  is  precipitated  in  the  social  solu- 
tion. 

"  The  young  man  of  the  camp  spends  the 
hours  of  the  day  within  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  After  his  evening  meal  he  leaves  his 
small,  usually  very  unattractive  boarding 
house  and  joins  his  fellows  in  the  one  center 
of   their    social   life,    the    saloon.      The   '  hail- 


fellowship-well-mel  '  is  there  '  Club  houses,' 
for  such  the  saloons  really  are,  are  the  one 
bright  feature  of  his  clay. 

"  Our  plan  is  to  provide  a  club  house  which 
shall  be  the  center  of  a  wholesome,  uplifting 
social  life.  The  ground  floor  will  serve  both 
for  a  gymnasium  and  an  auditorium.  It  will 
be  the  best  ventilated  and  largest  auditorium 
in  our  community.  The  second  floor  will  con- 
tain a  reading,  billiard  and  pool  room,  bath 
rooms  and  a  general  club  room.  There  is  no 
public  library  in  our  community,  either  Sun- 
day school,  public  school  or  town  library. 

"  These  rooms  must  needs  be  cheery  and 
attractive  to  become  an  effectual  substitute  for 
the  social  function  of  the  saloon.  Not  only 
is  there  a  club  room  in  which  men  may  play 
pool  and  billiards,  a  game  room  for  the  boys, 
a  reading  room  in  which  the  more  intellectual- 
ly inclined  may  find  mental  recreation,  but 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  occupy  their  time 
profitably.  Experienced  teachers  will  give  in- 
structions in  the  following  classes,  some  of 
which  are  now  in  successful  operation : 

"  Adults'  Class  in  English  Literature. 

"  Young  Men's  Class  in  Athletics. 

"  Young  Women's  Class  in  Athletics. 

"  Girls'  Class  in  Sewing. 

"  Girls'  Class  in  Cooking. 

"  Young  Women's  Class  in  Basket  Weaving 
and  Fancy  Work. 

"  Boys'   Class  in  Civil  Government. 

"  A  National  Holiday  lecture  course  has 
been  instituted.  Among  the  speakers  are 
Lnames  given]. 

"  A  graduate  of  the  Chicago  Commons, 
Pestalozzi-Froebel  Kindergarten  Training 
School,  former  resident  of  Chicago  Commons 
Social  Settlement,  has  offered  to  open  a  Kin- 
dergarten for  us  if  her  mere  living  expenses 
are  paid." 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  methods  are 
meeting  with  marked  success.  Let  the 
caution  again  be  made  that  his  method 
might  prove  a  failure  under  different 
conditions.  The  billiard  table,  for  ex- 
ample, might  in  some  places  lead  astray 
many  youths.  But  in  his  camp,  where 
nearly  every  man,  even  little  boys,  play 
billiards  in  the  saloon,  the  same  fascina- 
tion which  has  been  employed  to  bring 
them  there,  he  is  using  to  draw  them 
out  into  more  wholesome,  healthier  sur- 
roundings. 

In  conclusion,  cease  cursing  the  saloon 
keeper,  cease  hurling  disdainful  epithets 
at  the  poor  fellow  that  goes  there.  Enter 
the  young  man's  life,  become  a  part  of  it 
and  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  sympathy 
make  easier  his  path  of  life,  and  praise 
God  when,  in  the  unfolding  of  his  life, 
you  find  there  after  all  so  much  that  is 
good  and  true — a  deep  longing  for  that 
which  you  had  tried  to  bring  to  him,  his 
own  higher  self. 

New  Castle,  Colo. 


Naval   Promotion  from   the    Ranks. 


By  Park  Benjamin, 


TJJF  difference  between  a  man  enter- 
ing the  lowest  commissioned  grade 
of  the  Navy  by  the  present  chan- 
nels, and  another  reaching  the  same  posi- 
tion directly  from  civil  life  or  from  the 
ranks,  is  that  the  first  has  completed  an 
educational  period  of  four  years  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  and  then  two  years  at 
sea  expressly  designed  to  fit  him  for  the 
place,  while  the  second  has  not. 

Any  boy  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  can  obtain  an  appointment 
and  pass  the  necessary  physical  and  men- 
tal examination  can  get  into  the  Naval 
Academy.  Any  boy  being  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  can  pass  the  necessary 
physical  and  mental  examination  can  en- 
list in  the  Navy.  Appointments  to  the 
Naval  Academy  are  made  through  the 
Congressmen.  If  there  is  an  initial  "  so- 
cial gulf  "  between  the  appointed  cadet 
and  the  enlisted  apprentice,  it  is  because 
the  Congressman  himself  has  seen  fit  to 
recognize  it  in  making  his  selection  of  the 
former.  This  kept  carefully  in  mind 
will,  perhaps,  offset  many  of  the  howls 
from  the  legislative  demagogs  who  are 
now  denouncing  naval  officers  as  "  aris- 
tocrats." 

It  is  the  experience  of  all  nations  pos- 
sessing navies  that  in  order  to  produce  a 
competent  naval  officer  he  must  be 
"  caught  young."  Not  at  the  age  of 
seven,  perhaps,  when  Admiral  Golds- 
borough  is  reported  to  have  joined  the 
ranks  of  his  country's  defenders — nor  yet 
of  ten,  which  is  all  Midshipman  Farragut 
could  reckon;  but  sufficiently  immature 
to  be  plastic,  and  yet  sufficiently  sophis- 
ticated to  grasp  the  need  of  learning  and 
to  be  capable  of  concentrated  application. 
Before  the  Naval  Academy  was  estab- 
lished all  officers  came  directly  from  the 
ranks  of  the  civilians — the  midshipman 
going  at  once  into  service  on  a  cruising 
vessel  and  continuing  afloat  for  six  years, 
when  he  became  a  lieutenant,  if  there  was 
a  vacancy  in  that  grade,  or  a  passed  mid- 
shipman, if  there  was  not.  This  system 
proved  a  total  failure.  It  produced  ig- 
norant and  brutal  captains  and  reduced 


the  Navy  personnel  to  a  point  oi  degra- 
dation that  might  well  be  incredible  to  a 
people  which  has  always  been  inclined  to 
exalt  its  sea-officers,  it  is  only  because 
the  history  of  the  United  States  Navy 
has  not  yet  been  written — I  mean  history 
as  distinguished  from  the  record  of  its 
battles — that  this  is  not  more  widely 
known. 

From  the  very  outset,  the  tendency  of 
Congress  has  been  to  debase  the  person- 
nel of  the  service.  It  absolutely  re- 
fused any  support  to  a  national  naval 
school  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  recommendations  of 
Washington,  of  Hamilton,  of  nearly 
every  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  of  the  en- 
lightened men  of  its  own  body,  of  the 
more  progressive  officers  in  the  Navy  it- 
self, and  of  the  continued  successful  ex- 
istence of  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  The  naval  school  was  finally  or- 
ganized in  1845  °y  Secretary  Bancroft 
through  an  ingenious  stratagem  and 
without  the  authority,  and  practically  in 
spite,  of  Congress.  This  also  kept  care- 
fully in  mind  may  offset  other  howls  of 
legislative  demagogs  by  showing  that 
promotion  from  the  ranks — or,  in  other 
words,  without  education  at  Annapolis — 
which  they  now  demand,  is  not  progress, 
but  retrogression  to  an  already  discarded 
system — a  system  which,  had  it  contin- 
ued, might  well  have  made  our  naval  of- 
ficers a  disgrace  to  their  country,  instead 
of  the  credit  to  it  which  they  now  are. 

To  aver  that  because  civilians  and  en- 
listed men  are  yearly  appointed  to  lieu- 
tenancies in  the  Army  despite  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Military  Academy,  therefore 
similar  appointments  should  be  made  to 
ensigncies  in  the  Navy  despite  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Naval  Academy,  is  not  to 
meet  the  question,  but  to  beg  it.  Lawyers 
are  constantly  admitted  to  the  bar  who 
have  not  been  graduated  from  law 
schools ;  but  are  instances  frequent  where 
physicians,  not  licentiates  of  medical  col- 
leges, are  permitted  to  practice?  Is  it 
not  the  tendency  of  all  learned  profes- 
sions, at  the  present  time  more  strictly 
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than  ever,  to  insist  upon  the  attainments 
of  definite  standards  prior  to  admission 
into  their  ranks?  Is  there  no  difference 
between  the  profession  of  the  soldier  and 
that  of  the  sailor?  If  not,  why  two 
Academies  ? 

"  But  the  modern  battle  ship,"  inter- 
rupts our  Populist  guardian,  "  is  nothing 
but  a  fort;  just  like  any  other  fort  with 
big  guns  and  casemates.  If  our  citizens 
(accent  the  our,  please)  without  special 
education  can  run  a  fort  with  land  under 
its  bottom,  what  difference  does  it  make 
if  a  layer  of  water  intervenes  before  that 
land  is  reached  ?  " 

That  is  the  sort  of  argument  which  al- 
ways catches  the  individual  who  hangs 
about  the  village  post-office,  say  in  Iowa, 
and  there  sets  the  Navy  to  rights. 
But  change  around  garrison  and  crew. 
When  the  fort — sixteen  thousand  tons  of 
it — gets  jumping  into  a  typhoon,  and 
playing  with  thirty-foot  green  combers, 
consider  what  the  precise  utility  of  the 
gallant  shore  artillerymen  in  such  cir- 
cumstances would  be.  No;  forts  do  not 
go  wandering  about  in  fogs ;  nor  poke 
their  noses  into  all  sorts  of  uncharted 
channels  the  world  over ;  nor  roll  violent- 
ly just  when  calculation  has  accurately 
pointed  the  guns ;  nor  walk  off  with  their 
anchors  in  the  direction  of  sharp  rocks 
on  a  blizzard  night ;  nor  have  large  holes 
punched  in  their  ribs  by  tramp  steamers, 
not  to  mention  the  enemy;  nor  drive 
through  rack  and  smother  at  twenty  knots 
per  hour;  nor  go  out  on  the  ocean  and 
drill  with  a  dozen  other  forts,  keeping  ac- 
curate distance  and  speed  night  and  day ; 
nor  show  the  flag  wherever  on  earth  there 
is  an  American  citizen  to  be  protected, 
and  uphold  his  rights  whenever  any  one 
tries  to  infringe  them.  Forts  do  not  do 
those  things ;  but  battle  ships  do — and  the 
Naval  Academy  is  the  place  where  the 
people  who  handle  battle  ships  are  taught 
how.  The  "  Indiana,"  by  the  way,  has 
just  been  sent  there  as  a  practice  vessel. 

"  Cannot  a  man  learn  all  that  is  neces- 
sary while  serving  as  a  seaman  or  war- 
rant officer  ?  "  He  cannot.  Mainly  be- 
cause he  is  paid  to  do  something  else,  and 
it  is  confidently  expected  that  he  will  do 
what  he  is  paid  for.  There  are  no  sine- 
cures on  war  ships.  Anybody  who  is 
found  with  time  in  his  possession  not  ap- 
propriately devoted  to  something  he  has 
already  been  told  to  do  gets  told  to  do 


something  else.  Nobody  need  look  far 
for  work.  When  there  is  none  conven- 
ient, somebody  makes  some.  Not  long 
ago  they  made  "  coaling  ship  "  an  evolu- 
tion, and  now  they  time  every  one  who 
handles  a  shovel  or  shoulders  a  coal  bag. 
If  Jacky  rises  to  be  a  boatswain  or  a  gun- 
ner, it  is  because  that  under  these  condi- 
tions he  has  shown  that  he  will  make  a 
good  boatswain  or  a  good  gunner,  and  not 
that  he  will  make  either  a  good  lieuten- 
ant or  a  good  ship's  cook.  To  be  a  good 
ship's  cook  requires  talent,  and  to  be  a 
good  lieutenant  requires  years  of  special 
education.  Jacky  cannot  man  the  coal 
whips,  scrub  decks,  pull  oars  in  the  boats, 
clean  the  bright  work,  attend  his  multi- 
farious drills  and  exercises,  do  his  trick 
at  the  helm,  stand  his  watch  and  simul- 
taneously secure  the  necessary  knowledge 
to  be  a  lieutenant  any  more  than,  by  the 
same  means,  he  can  acquire  that  artistic 
inspiration  which  evolves  the  toothsome 
plum-duff  and  the  ultra-satisfying  pea 
soup. 

"  Precisely,"  interrupts  the  stern  Re- 
publican at  this  point,  "  but  will  you  kind- 
ly remember  that  the  recent  disturbance 
started  by  the  yellow  thief  who  stole  Ad- 
miral Sampson's  confidential  communica- 
tion to  the  Navy  Department  resulted 
from  that  officer's  implication  that  an  en- 
listed man  was  not  good  enough  socially 
to  be  transformed  into  a  wearer  of  gold 
stripes  and  buttons?  Please  address 
yourself  to  that."" 

Admiral  Sampson  did  not  so  imply. 
He  did,  unfortunately  for  himself  as  it 
turned  out,  suggest  that  an  enlisted  man 
old  enough  to  have  attained  a  warrant  ffi- 
cer's  position  did  not  so  generally  pos- 
sess that  social  culture  which  is  a  part 
of  the  commissioned  officer's  stock  in 
trade  as  to  render  him  fit  for  a  commis- 
sioned officer's  place.  That  is  simple  un- 
deniable truth.  It  is  exactly  as  necessary 
for  a  naval  officer  to  know  and  practice 
the  rules  which  govern  polite  intercourse 
as  it  is  for  the  diplomatist  to  know  and 
practice  them ;  and  for  identically  the 
same  reason — namely,  the  good  of  the 
country  which  he  represents.  Therefore 
he  is  taught  good  manners  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  with  the  same  thoroughness 
that  he  is  taught  seamanship  and  gun- 
nery. Any  one  who  will  compare  the 
raw  material  which  goes  into  that  institu- 
tion   and    the    finished    product    which 
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emerges  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
the  transformation.  If  the  material 
proves  unteachable,  it  does  not  emerge. 
The  forecastle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
a  school  of  manners.  Individuals  there 
residing  may  have  higher  innate  graces 
of  refinement  than  are  found  on  many 
quarter  decks ;  but  we  are  not  dealing 
with  individuals,  but  with  the  enlisted 
man  as  a  type.  He  is  the  product  of  his 
environment,  just  as  the  graduate  of  the 
Naval  Academy  is  of  that  which  there  ob- 
tains. The  latter  produces  men  fittest 
for  the  sort  of  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  mankind  which  the  naval  officer  must 
actually  have;  the  former  does  not.  If 
the  character  of  the  intercourse  were 
changed,  the  reverse  might  be  true.  The 
enlisted  man  freely  chooses  his  environ- 
ment, as  does  the  officer.  If  either  wishes 
to  do  something  different  from  what  it  is 
obvious  his  chosen  circumstances  will 
make  him,  he  should  make  a  different 
choice  in  the  beginning. 

Of  course,  in  a  country  as  liable  as  ours 
is  to  outbursts  of  pure  demagogery  it 
is  difficult  to  convince  everybody  that 
good  breeding  and  equality  before  the 
law  are  perfectly  consistent.  We  are  do- 
ing better  now,  but  it  is  not  very  long  ago 
that  our  diplomatic  and  consular  repre- 
sentatives abroad  made  us  a  laughing 
stock  among  the  nations.  No  doubt  their 
hearts  were  true  to  the  loftiest  democratic 
ideals  and  their  patriotism  corresponding- 
ly ardent ;  but  their  fine  contempt  for  the 
effete  customs  of  European  despotisms — 
not  to  call  it  downright  vulgarity — cost 
us  dear  in  many  an  instance. 

A  diplomatist,  however,  speaks  with 
only  the  suggestion  of  force  in  the  back- 
ground, and  that  carefully  veiled.  A  na- 
val officer  is  himself  a  part  of  the  actual 
sea  power.  The  mere  presence  of  his 
ship  may  be  a  menace,  his  guns  loaded 
and  trained  take  the  place  of  argument, 
an  intemperate  word  from  him  may  be 
the  spark  to  kindle  instant  war — a  cour- 
teous expression  may  avert  it.  Nobody 
wants  him  to  be  a  Turveydrop  and  prac- 
tice deportment  for  exhibition  purposes ; 
but  it  is  extremely  important  to  the  coun- 
try that  he  should  know  the  amenities  of 
life  and  their  value  in  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  However  much  the  public 
may  admire  "  Fighting  Jack "  and 
"  Blustering  Joe "   amid   the   smoke   of 


conflict,  he  is  not  the  person  who  is  de- 
pended upon  when  the  great  interests  of 
the  nation  are  to  be  conserved  and  the 
dread  resort  to  battle  is  to  be  prevented. 
Look  at  Commander  Tilley's  establish- 
ment of  the  reign  of  law  in  Samoa  and 
his  superb  conversion  of  the  quarreling 
natives  into  peaceful  and  thoroughly  con- 
tented quasi-citizens,  if  you  want  an  ex- 
ample of  what  perfect  tact  and  exquisite 
courtesy — in  short,  of  what  a  cultivated 
gentleman  when  wearing  his  country's 
uniform — can  accomplish,  almost  single 
handed.  Is  it  not  better,  having  supplied 
the  means  for  this  sort  of  training  and 
having  proved  its  efficiency  in  countless 
instances,  to  stick  to  it  ? 

In  fact,  is  there  any  aristocracy  in  the 
Navy  ?  In  form,  yes — as  in  every  organ- 
ization in  the  world  subject  to  strict  dis- 
cipline— in  every  army,  every  navy,  every 
church,  every  business  establishment,  and 
necessarily  so,  if  that  discipline  is  to  be 
maintained.  Recall  the  demoralization  of 
the  French  Navy  when  Citizen  Sans- 
Culotte  from  the  forecastle  considered 
what  the  ship  ought  to  do  jointly  with 
Citizen  Sans-terre  in  the  cabin.  If,  how- 
ever, the  question  is  whether  the  Ameri- 
can naval  officer  conceives  himself  in  any 
sense  a  higher  being  than  his  shipmate 
in  the  blue  shirt,  or  even  entitled  to  any- 
thing but  the  strictest  official  authority 
over  him,  the  answer  is  overwhelming- 
ly, no.  He  is  taught  many  things,  but  of 
all  of  them,  nothing  so  emphatically  as 
that  he  is  always  to  prefer  his  men  to 
himself.  They  owe  him  obedience  be- 
cause he  represents  the  law  which  so  com- 
mands. But  he  owes  them  constant  care 
— care  for  their  health,  for  their  com- 
fort, for  their  instruction,  and — so  far  as 
the  peril  of  their  calling  permits — for  their 
safety ;  and  he  never  fails  to  yield  it. 
Should  he  abuse  them  by  word  or  deed, 
he  knows  that  he  incurs  not  only  the 
sharp  penalties  of  law,,  but  what  to  him 
is  far  worse,  the  contempt  of  his  own  or- 
der. The  only  right  he  has  over  them, 
barring  the  official  duty  to  command 
them,  is  that  which  allots  to  him  the  post 
of  greatest  danger. 

A  few  days  ago  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
sail  room  of  the  United  States  ship  "  Pet- 
rel," close  to  the  magazines.  The  peril 
was  deadly.  The  men  fighting  the  flames 
were  rapidly  being  overcome.     It  was  not 
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the  place  of  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  the  captain  was  willingly  given  for  his 

Lieutenant-Commander  Jesse  M.  Roper,  men. 

to  go  down  into  the  hold  to  their  assist-  Greater  devotion  than  this  no  one  can 

ance.      But  he  went,  returned,  and  then  offer — nobler  gallantry  the  world  cannot 

finding  one  seaman  still  left  behind  and  show.     His  countrymen  have  acclaimed 

in  desperate  straits,  went  down  again,  and  it  with  unstinted   generosity.       But  his 

died  there.     His  young  officers,  unable  brothers-in-arms  simply  say,  "  It  was  like 

to  restrain   him,   dashed   after  him   and  Roper;"  for,  to  them,  it  was  but  duty 

barely  escaped  a  like  fate.     So  the  life  of  well  done. 

New  York  City. 


The    Pan-American   Color    Scheme. 

By  C   Y.  Turner, 

Director  of  Color,  Pan-American  Exposition. 

[Perhaps  the  chief  attraction  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  that  opens  the  fiist  of  next  month,  will  be  the 
color  scheme,  which  has  never  in  any  previous  exposition  been  worked  out  to  a  similar  extent.  We  are  pleased  to  give 
to  our  readers  the  following  article  by  Mr.  Turner,  one  of  America's  best  artists,  who  deserves  the  chief  credit  for  the 
color  plans.  We  shall  print  another  article  on  the  exposition  fully  illustrated  in  our  issue  of  May  2nd  which  will 
sum  up  briefly  the  attractions  of  the  Exposition  and  give  information  to  those  contemplating  makinga  visit  to  Buffalo 
this  summer. —Editor.] 

THE  color  scheme  of  the  Pan-Amer-  It   is   a   happy   feature   for  the   color 

ican  Exposition  follows  the  plan  scheme  that  the  buildings  upon  which  the 

of  sculptural  embellishment  con-  artist   would   naturally   lavish   powerful 

ceived  and  being  executed  by  Mr.  Karl  colors  all  lie  about  the  southern  entrance. 

Bitter,  the  Director  of  Sculpture  of  the  A  regular  gradation  from  intense  to  less 

Exposition,  and  supplements  his  work,  pronounced  coloring  is  thus  possible.  As 

As  the  sculpture  will  symbolize  the  prog-  the  majority  of  people  will  come  in  from 

ress  of  the  race,  so  the  color  scheme  will  the  southern  entrance  they  will  get  an  im- 

represent  in  epitome  the  growth  of  the  pression  of  bright,   fresh   color.      They 

color  sense  of  the  race.     The  colors  at  will   not,   however,   have   time   to  grow 

the  main  entrance  to  the  grounds  and  weary  with  the  brilliancy.     Before  their 

about  the  Triumphal  Bridge  will  be  ex-  eyes  are  jaded  they  will  come  into  the  re- 

ceedingly  warm,  suggesting  a  welcome  to  gion  of  more  softly  tinted  surfaces, 

visitors,  and  this  part  of  the  Exposition  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 

has  very  appropriately  been  dedicated  to  the  primitive  color  schemes  are  in  them- 

our   neighbors   on   the   Western    Hemi-  selves  harsh,  or  bad,  and  crude.     Various 

sphere.  devices  have  been  adopted  for  securing 

All  the  savage  races  have  manifested  a  harmony, 

great  fondness  for  strong,  crude  colors,  For  one  thing,  the  greater  part  of  the 

and  these  will  be  found  on  the  buildings  exterior  wall  spaces  are  all  in  warm  white, 

nearest    the    main    entrance.      The    ad-  Color  is    employed    only    at    structural 

vancement  of  man  in  intelligence  and  civ-  points  in  the  architecture,  as  about  en- 

ilization  has  been  marked  by  a  desire  for  trances.  Furthermore,  no  primitive  color 

more  refined  color  combinations,  and  the  is  brought  into  direct  contrast  with  other 

gradual  change  is  reflected,  the  culmi-  primitive  colors ;  a  mass  of  ivory  white 

nating  point  of  subtlety  and  grace  of  color  intervenes.     This  gives  great  brilliancy 

being  in  the  Electric  Tower,  which,  rep-  and  prevents  chromatic  discords.       The 

resenting  the  highest  advance  in  material  quality  of  white  used  on  the  buildings  va- 

civilization  and  occupying  the  leading  po-  ries  from  a  warm  creamy  white  near  the 

sition  architecturally  and  sculpturally  of  bridge  to  a  cool   ivory  at  the  Electric 

the  whole  Exposition,  naturally  enough  Tower, 

has  come  in  for  the  finest  color  notes.  As  an  essential  means  of  promoting 
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harmony,  green,  in  at  least  a  few  notes,  is 
employed  in  the  adornment  of  every 
building  of  the  Exposition.  The  beauti- 
ful translucent  green  of  Niagara  has  been 
fitly  chosen  as  the  dominant  color  of  the 
whole  scheme.  Appearing  in  its  fullness 
in  the  recesses  of  the  Electric  Tower  and 
in  the  restaurant  group  behind,  it  is 
everywhere  repeated.  Not  a  building 
but  bears  its  echo  mark  of  Niagara-green. 

The  color  scheme  of  a  few  of  the  build- 
ings may  be  noted : 

Horticultural — orange,  with  details  in 
brilliant  blue,  green,  rose  and  yellow. 

Governmental — yellow,  with  details  in 
primitive  colors. 

Music  Hall — red. 

Machinery — greenish  gray. 

Restaurant  Group — ivory,  accented 
with  green  and  gold. 

Electric  Tower — ivory,  yellow,  gold 
and  green. 

The  roofs  of  the  Exposition  are,  for 
the  most  part,  covered  with  red  tiles,  tho 
prominent  towers  and  pinnacles  will  be  in 
many  cases  decorated  with  green  or  blue- 
green  or  with  gold. 

All  the  buildings  will  have  a  play  of 
colors  about  their  entrances,  balconies, 
pinnacles  and  towers.  My  idea  is  to  have 
the  sharpest  and  freshest  green  known 
carried  throughout  the  entire  scheme,  and 
that  will  be  my  reference  to  power. 
Green  is  one  of  the  more  recent  and  re- 
fined colors.  It  has  not  long  been  used 
in  art.  Pick  up  any  picture  painted  long 
ago,  and  you  will  look  in  vain  for  a  sug- 
gestion of  green  in  it.  The  grass  will  be 
represented  as  brown.  They  said  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  the  grass  green  ef- 
fect, but  it  is  done  nowadays. 

The  color-scheme  has,  for  the  most 
part,  been  worked  out  at  my  studio  in 
New  York.  The  first  step  was  to  get 
from  the  architects  small  sketches  of  all 
the  buildings.  Models  were  made  from 
these  on  a  scale  of  one-sixteenth  inch  to 
the  foot,  which,  when  properly  grouped 
on  a  platform  12  x  16  feet,  represented 
the  entire  Exposition  in  miniature.  Each 
model  was  colored  in  accordance  with 
the  general  scheme,  and  its  relationship 
to  surrounding  buildings  carefully  stud- 
ied. Many  of  them  had  to  be  painted 
several  times  before  suitable  results  were 
secured. 


Once  the  structures  of  the  miniature 
city  were  all  harmoniously  colored,  draw- 
ings of  the  individual  buildings  were 
made,  and  the  decorations  accurately 
worked  out  to  the  last  detail,  until  they 
were  in  readiness  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  intelligent  painter-decorator. 

When  the  time  arrived  to  begin  paint- 
ing it  was  found  that  the  buildings  in  the 
middle  of  the  grounds  were  the  only  ones 
on  which  work  could  be  done,  and  then 
the  value  of  my  model  was  demonstrated. 
Mr.  Washburne  was  enabled  to  readily 
translate  from  the  model  to  the  buildings 
without  danger  of  breaking  the  harmony 
of  the  scheme. 

The  coloring  of  Exposition  buildings 
has  been  undertaken  a  number  of  times, 
but  in  most  cases  has  been  abandoned  be- 
fore taking  real  shape.  White  has  been 
most  popular,  tho  it  is  severe  on  the  eye- 
sight. After  the  numerous  failures  it  re- 
quired considerable  courage  on  the  part 
of  the  Pan-American  builders  to  take  up 
the  color  scheme.  Having  started  out, 
however,  they  are  determined  not  to  turn 
back.  If  the  color  scheme  proves  success- 
ful, as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it 
will,  it  will  be  a  novelty,  and  mark  a  new 
era  of  improvement  in  the  treatment  of 
architecture.  The  advisability  of  apply- 
ing color  to  large  buildings  has  always 
been  questioned.  The  matter  needs  a 
great  deal  of  care  and  thought.  All  col- 
oring is  the  subject  of  more  or  less  criti- 
cism of  an  unfavorable  character.  We 
will  do  remarkably  well  if  we  escape  it  at 
this  Exposition. 

However,  we  have  put  our  hands  to  the 
plow,  as  it  were,  and  we  must  not  look  be- 
hind. The  time  for  the  work  is  limited, 
and  all  must  be  done  during  the  most  un- 
favorable period  of  the  year.  We  must 
employ  a  large  force,  bring  all  our  in- 
genuity into  action  and  push  forward. 
After  the  painters  have  done  their  work 
I  shall  go  carefully  over  it,  and  skilled  ar- 
tists will  supply  tone,  if  necessary.  This 
will  be  equivalent  to  the  "  varnishing 
day  "  of  the  artist.  Then  the  result  of 
our  efforts  to  produce  a  harmonious  and 
pleasing  color  scheme  will  go  before  the 
public,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  citi- 
zens will  bear  in  mind  the  novelty  of  the 
undertaking  and  all  the  adverse  circum- 
stances under  which  we  have  labored. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Prosperity. 

"  '  Hard  times?  ' "  said  the  Fox,  as  he 
grabbed  another  gosling,  "  why,  I  never 
knew  such  prosperity." 

"  But,"  said  the  Goose,  "  we  can't 
live " 

"  Can't  live !  "  replied  the  Fox.  "  Non- 
sense, if  you  didn't  live  and  put  on  Flesh, 
how  could  I  be  getting  fat  ?  " 

"  But  my  children  are  dead,"  said  the 
Goose. 

'  The  Incapables  always  succumb," 
said  the  Fox,  as  he  licked  his  Chops. 
"  Look  at  the  increase  in  my  Business, 
and  the  extension  of  my  Belt  Line;  I 
have  added  two  links  and  yet  it  is  strained 
to  its  utmost  Capacity." 

Said  the  Goose,  "  You  even  keep  us 
out  of  the  Fields,  where  we  need  to  feed." 

'  You  are  dissatisfied,"  replied  the 
Fox,  "  because  you  are  a  Goose.  What 
do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  We  should  have  shorter  Hours,"  said 
the  Goose,  "  and  more  Liberty." 

Said  the  Fox,  "  I  have  learned  not  to 
quarrel  with  my  Food.  So  I  will  accede 
to  your  demands — by  inspecting  your 
Nests  and  passing  a  Law  against  Trusts." 


A   Conservative. 

"  You  are  making  no  progress,"  said 
the  Albatross  to  the  North  Pole,  "  follow 
me." 

"  If  I  follow  you,"  said  the  North  Pole, 
"  I  will  be  an  east  pole.  I  would  rather 
be  a  tent  pole." 

"  Then  go  the  opposite  way,  you're  not 
much  use  here,"  said  the  Albatross. 

"  Then  I  will  be  a  west  pole,"  said  the 
North  Pole,  "  I'd  rather  be  a  barber 
pole." 

"  Well,  grow  up,"  said  the  Albatross  as 
it  flew  to  the  south  (for  there  was  no 
other  way  to  fly) ,  "  then  you  will  be  more 
north  than  ever." 

But  the  North  Pole  was  afraid  of  go- 
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ing  wrong.     So  it  stuck  right  in  its  place 
— but  it  got  nowhere. 

A  Subject  for  "The  Human  Improve- 
ment Society." 

"  Let  us  discuss,"  said  the  Clergyman, 
"  the  origin  of  sin  among  the  lower 
classes." 

"  Rescue  work  among  Fiji  Mag- 
dalens,"  said  the  Missionary. 

"  Or,"  interrupted  the  Professor,  "  the 
ratio  of  wages  to  the  price  of  pate  de  fois 
gras." 

"  Rather  the  doctrine  of  Antinomi- 
anism,"  said  the  Theologian. 

Said  the  Philanthropist :  "  The  care  of 
superannuated,  delinquent  one-legged 
women  is  a  profitable  subject." 

"  Let  us  discuss  the  Monopoly  of 
Land,"  said  the  Demagog.  The  Mis- 
sionary said  "  that  was  flying  in  the  face 
of  Providence."  The  Clergyman  said 
"  he  had  to  go  to  a  meeting  for  the  sup- 
pression of  vice  among  the  poor."  The 
Theologian  looked  at  his  watch.  The 
Philanthropist  had  a  chill,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor said  that  a  man  had  fallen  among 
thieves,  and  he  must  observe  and  pass  by 
on  the  other  side.  And  they  went  out 
one  by  one.  Said  the  Scientist :  "  The 
consideration  of  Degeneracy  and  Cretin- 
ism is  more  comforting  to  those  on  top 
— to  the  upper  classes  I  mean." 

The  Fruits  of  Unearned  Wealth. 

No  sooner  was  the  lamp  of  Law  rubbed 
than  a  hideous  genie  of  gigantic  size  ap- 
peared ;  his  name  was  Monopoly,  and  he 
said  to  Aladdin :  "  What  wouldst  thou 
have?"  and  Aladdin  said,  "  Happiness." 
"  That,"  said  the  genie,  "  Allah  alone  can 
give,  but  I  can  give  you  stupendous 
power,  or  the  fairest  of  women,  or  travel, 
or  knowledge,  or  the  best  of  art  that  can 
be  had  for  such  as  you,  or  undreamed  of 
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luxury."  And  Aladdin  said :  "  All  these 
will  1  take ;  or  better,  bring  me  at  once  all 
that  comes  from  these;  bring  me  their 
results."  And  the  genie  said :  "  It  is 
well."  So  he  brought  to  Aladdin  Sus- 
picion and  Flattery  and  Ennui  and  Lone- 
liness and  Satiety  and  Disease. 

Jl 

A  Sullen  Child. 

The  little  girl  screamed  with  excite- 
ment :  "  Now  it's  my  turn ;  now  it's  my 
turn."  Just  then  Papa  came  in  and  kissed 
both  children.  "  How's  my  little  Dot- 
ty ?  "  he  said,  as  he  lifted  her  out  of  the 
game  and  set  her  on  his  knee.  Dotty 
only  looked  longingly  at  Brother,  who 
after  a  pause  toddled  silently  away. 

Then  Papa  began  to  tell  me  about  his 
book,  while  two  big  tears  trailed  down 
the  little  prisoner's  cheek.  In  a  minute  a 
small  sob.  Papa  noticed  this.  He  leaned 
over  and  kissed  her.  "  Be  good,  Dotty," 
he  said.  Dotty  whimpered.  "  Dotty,  if 
you  don't  stop  crying — Here,  Mary,  take 
this  child  upstairs.  You  can't  come 
down  again,  Dotty,  until  you're  good." 

'  Well,"  as  I  was  saying,  Papa  went 
on,  "  My  thesis  is  that  the  consent  of  the 
Governed  is  the  foundation " 

But  I  heard  only  the  Baby's  wailing, 
through  the  open  door. 
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Apples  of  Sodom. 

First  came  the  Priest.  Amid  light- 
nings and  thunders  he  engraved  it  upon 
tables  of  stone :  "  Thou  shalt  not — shalt 
not — shalt  not — drink  gall."  And  men 
said :  "  Surely  this  gall  has  the  savor  of 
life ;  we  must  drink  it  or  we  die." 

Next  came  the  Prophet,  and  the 
Prophet  put  ashes  upon  his  head  and 
howled,  "  Whoso  drinketh  gall,  upon  his 
head  shall  ruin  fall;  his  body  shall  God 
twist  and  his  inwards  shall  Satan  grip." 
The  people  said :  "  The  Gods  are  jealous 
lest  we  should  drink  this  gall,  and  be- 
come even  as  they." 

Afterward  came  the  Reformer,  and  he 
put  taxes  upon  the  manufacturer  of  gall ; 
he  licensed  the  selling  and  he  prohibited 
the  drinking  of  gall.  Gall  rose  in  price, 
so  that  men  said,  "  How  well  would  it  be 


with  us  could  we  but  have  our  fill  of  gall." 
Then  came  the  Ruler,  and  he  wrote  a 
law  and  set  it  up  in  the  Market  Place, 
saving:  "  Fie  that  drinketh  gall  shall  have 
his  forehead  branded  with  an  iron ;  he 
shall  be  cast  in  the  deepest  dungeon,  and 
he  shall  be  hanged  upon  a  tree."  Men 
began  to  taste  of  the  forbidden  gall  until 
a  gall-drinking  habit  grew  up. 

At  last  came  the  Teacher,  and  he  filled 
the  cup  with  gall  and  pressed  it  to  men's 
lips,  "  Drink  Deep,"  he  said,  "  and  drain 
the  dregs.  Ay,  have  your  fill  of  gall." 
And  when  men  had  drunken  they  found 
by  proof  that  sin  is  vain ;  they  knew  the 
bitterness  of  gall. 

The  Soul's  Hunger. 

'  We  are  poor  creatures  at  best,"  said 
the  Clergyman,  and  all  the  people  said, 
"  Amen."  But  I  remembered  a  dream ; 
how  I  had  complained  to  the  Spirit  of 
Life  that  the  world  was  bad,  and  had 
asked  that  I  be  taken  away. 

Then  the  Spirit  took  me  up  on  a  tower, 
and  I  looked  down  upon  men  crawling 
like  ants ;  and  the  Spirit  said  :  "  Your  race 
is  low ;  it  cannot  be  raised  ;  therefore,  cast 
yourself  down  and  make  an  end."  But 
my  soul  said :  "  Nay ;  for  in  the  distance 
I  see  hills."  The  Spirit  took  me  to  the 
hills.  The  Spirit  said :  *'  It  is  vain  to  try 
further,  cast  yourself  down."  But 
above,  my  soul  saw  mountain  peaks,  and 
said:  "Nay;  take  me  higher."  Then 
the  Spirit  took  me  to  the  highest  peak, 
and  said :  "  You  are  as  high  as  you  can 
go.  It  has  profited  nothing,  cast  your- 
self down."  But  my  soul  looked  up  and 
saw  the  stars.  Said  my  soul :  "  I  fain 
would  rise  to  heaven."  And  the  Spirit 
took  me  and  planted  my  feet  on  the  Star 
of  the  North,  and  said :  "  At  last,  you  are 
above  the  world;  be  content."  But  my 
soul  looked  up  and  saw  Arcturus  and  the 
Sands  of  Pleiades.  My  soul  said  to  the 
Spirit :  "  Nay ;  I  am  low,  take  me  higher." 

And  the  Spirit  said :  "  Nay ;  for  you 
are  a  man,  the  noblest  evolution  of  the 
Universe.  If  I  plant  your  feet  upon 
Arcturus  I  shall  but  open  to  you  new 
knowledge  and  desires.  Man  sees  ever 
further  depths  and  hights ;  and  there  is 
naught  greater  than  the  soul  of  man." 

New  York  City. 


Bjornstjcrne    BjornsorTs    New    Play. 

By  Paul  Lindau. 


LThe  following  article  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  well-known  German  litterateur,  Herr 
Lindau,  who  is  also  manager  of  the  Berlin 
Theater,  where  was  produced  a  few  weeks  ago 
.Bjornson's  new  play,  known  in  German  as 
"  Ueber  Unsere  Kraft "  and  in  English  as 
"  Pastor  Sang."  This  same  piece  was  given  in 
February  for  one  night  only,  before  a  select 
audience,  at  Paris.  In  order  to  understand 
the  article  which  follows,  which  is  a  critical 
account  of  the  way  the  piece  was  put  on  the 
Berlin  stage,  we  give  this  brief  description  of 
the  play,  which,  by  the  way,  will  probably  be 
brought  out  in  New  York  soon.  The  drama 
is  in  two  parts  and  is  Bjornson's  most  im- 
portant literary  production.  The  first  part  was 
written  eighteen  years  ago,  the  second  five. 
Treating  of  the  belief  in  the  miraculous  and  of 
the  anarchical  idea  respectively,  being  com- 
pletely distinct  from  each  other  and  having 
only  a  few  dramatis  persona  in  common,  whose 
second  appearance  is  after  ten  years'  interval, 
these  two  parts  have  but  one  claim  to  organic 
unity — viz.,  that  they  are  the  outcome  of  the 
same  mental  conception. 

Bjornson's  play,  for  some  time  after  its  pub- 
lication and  in  spite  of  its  great  literary  suc- 
cess in  German  speaking  countries,  did  not 
tempt  theatrical  managers  to  put  it  on  the 
stage.  They  quite  failed  to  see  the  real  dra- 
matic force  which  in  the  first  part  rivals  with 
a  profound  psychology  and  the  discussion  of 
the  furthest-reaching  thoughts.  After  waiting 
for  eighteen  years  the  piece  was  produced  last 
year  by  Paul  Lindau,  at  the  Berlin  Theater. 
The  success  was  at  once  phenomenal ;  for  six 
months  it  has  held  this  stage  and  has  been 
played  nearly  a  hundred  times,  while  other 
theatres,  both  great  and  small,  throughout  Ger- 
many have  also  produced  it  with  the  like  suc- 
cess. 

A  very  different  history  belongs  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  second  part  of  the  drama  in 
Germany.  The  theatrical  managers  were  most 
eager  to  play  it,  but,  this  time,  the  obstacle 
was  the  State  Censor,  who  forbade  its  perform- 
ance everywhere.  Only  a  few  private  theaters 
in  Germany  and  France  were  able  to  produce 
it  before  an  invited  audience ;  yet  the  sensa- 
tion aroused  was  so  great  that  public  opinion 
in  Germany,  aided  by  authoritative  critics, 
opened  a  veritable  campaign  against  the  ruling 
of  the  State  Censor.  This  campaign  lasted  for 
several  years  and  increased  in  intensity  after 
each  private  performance. 

Perhaps  the  piece  would  never  have  been 
performed  openly,  at  any  rate  on  the  principal 
Berlin  stage,  if  a  remarkable  diversion  had  not 
occurred  favorable  both  to  the  play  and  its 
author.  While  the  State  Censor  at  Berlin, 
curiously  enough  named  "  Summrath  "  (An- 
glice,  stupid  counselor),  continued  obstinately 
to  maintain  the  interdiction,  the  King  of  Wur- 
temberg  ordered  the  piece  to  be  played  at  his 
Royal  Theater  in  Stuttgart  for  a  grand  per- 
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formance  at  which  the  King,  Queen  and  all 
the  Court  were  present.  The  success  was  pro- 
digious and  in  quite  a  different  way  from  what 
the   State  Censor  had   feared. 

It  was  no  longer  really  possible  to  forbid 
the  performance  at  Berlin.  An  interpellation 
took  place  in  the  Reichstag,  continuous  efforts 
were  made  by  the  "  Goethe  Bund,"  an  asso- 
ciation created  by  the  indignant  movement 
called  forth  by  the  "  Heinze  "  bill,  and,  above 
all,  conciliatory  negotiations  were  undertaken 
b"  Paul  Lindau  which  led  to  the  State  Censor's 
abandoning  his  opposition.  A  similar  good 
fortune  has  followed  the  play  to  Leipsic,  where 
it  has  just  been  performed;  and  at  the  present 
time  all  the  towns  throughout  Germany  are 
preparing  to  put  it  on  the  stagre. — Editor.] 

IT  was  indeed  a  complete  victory,  much 
greater  and  more  brilliant  than  I  in 
my  boldest  expectation  had  hoped 
for.  I  shall  try  to  describe  briefly,  and 
with  the  greatest  possible  objectivity,  the 
details  of  the  evening. 

From  the  very  first  moment  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  public  was  enlisted.  The 
decorations, — the  musty,  moldy,  joyless 
gray  "  Hell,"  with  the  tattered  groups  of 
the  sad  proletarians  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  city  on  the  hights  bathed  in  golden 
sunlight,  with  Holger's  boldly  defying 
castle, — said  to  the  people  what  should 
be  said.  The  rolling  and  the  puffing  of 
the  locomotive  passing  over  misery  and 
sorrow  brought  into  the  midst  of  the 
chorus  the  idea  of  brutal  utility,  and 
thereby  completed  the  picture.  During 
the  following  scene  the  audience  kept 
itself  in  quiet  anticipation ;  it  listened 
with  attention  to  Falk's  conciliatory 
speech,  which  was  admirably  delivered. 
But  the  interest  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
Bratt's  baiting  speech.  There  I  had 
worked  out  the  movement  of  the  masses 
as  carefully  as  possible.  Siebert  had  a 
great  artistic  success  in  the  first  dialog 
with  Bratt.  And  so  the  first  fall  of  the 
curtain  was  followed  by  a  long,  uninter- 
rupted, hearty  applause,  and  the  artists 
could  return  thanks  three  or  four  times 
for  the  reception. 

In  the  second  act  the  scene  of  the  depu- 
tation of  workingmen  was  most  success- 
ful. The  dialog  between  Holger  and 
Rahel  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest 
attention;  it  was  thoroughly  interesting, 
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but  from  the  nature  of  things  it  could  not  different.  The  horrible  part  of  it  made 
call  forth  any  applause.  I  had  had  my  the  people  hold  their  breath  and  gasp, 
doubts  a  little  before  the  entrance  of  Be-  Two  or  three  weak  women  wanted  to  slip 
lief  and  Hope,  Godliness  and  Unright-  out,  but  they  remained  standing  in  the 
eousness.  The  dear  forms  of  the  chil-  passage-way ;  fear  wanted  to  drive  them 
dren  made  a  pleasing  impression,  and  away,  but  the  power  of  poetry  held  them 
served  as  an  effective  introduction  to  the  fast.  At  the  close  of  the  act  a  storm  of 
scenes  that  were  to  follow.  The  Elias  applause  broke  out,  than  which  no  heart- 
arid  Rahel  scene  came  in  very  well.  This  ier,  or  even  as  hearty,  was  ever  heard  in 
1  had  not  expected  to  be  otherwise.  In  any  other  theater.  I  refrained  from  ap- 
the  opening  scene,  Siebert,  on  taking  pearing  for  a  long  time ;  finally  I  had  to 
leave  of  Rahel  (Fraulein  Hofer),  re-  come  out.  It  goes  without  saying  that  I 
ceived  hearty  applause.  We  had  now  could  not  have  the  principal  curtain 
the  public  fully  warmed  up,  and  the  clos-  drawn  up  and  let  the  applauded  ones  ap- 
ing scene  with  Bratt  (Herr  Wehrlin)  pear  again.  So  I  let  down  the  middle 
was  just  as  effective.  He  had  the  public  curtain,  with  the  flap,  and  appeared  be- 
with  him.  Fraulein  Hofer  was  very  nat-  fore  the  curtain.  There  a  deafening 
ural  as  Rahel,  and  at  the  end  of  the  act  shout  of  joy  came  to  me  like  a  cry  of  de- 
the  applause  was  stormy.  I  hardly  be-  liverance.  I  went  quite  close  forward  to 
lieved  that  it  could  be  outdone.  I  let  the  the  footlights  to  make  the  people  under- 
curtain  be  drawn  four  or  five  times  for  stand  that  I  could  only  accept  their  ova- 
the  actors,  but  the  public  did  not  rest  un-  tion  on  behalf  of  the  poet ;  but  for  a  long 
til  I  appeared  myself  and  rendered  thanks  time  I  could  not  find  words  to  express 
on  their  behalf.  Thereupon  followed  two  myself.  I  was  finally  able  to  say  a  few 
or  three  more  encores.  words.  I  do  not  know  what  I  said,  so 
Now  for  the  third  act.  I  shall  not  great  was  my  emotion.  I  did  not  count 
satisfy  myself  with  cheap  superlatives,  how  many  more  times  I  had  to  come  out. 
and  I  must  simply  say  that  the  effect  was  For  the  last  act  I  had  allowed  myself 
indescribable.  Here,  in  spite  of  the  un-  a  bit  of  German  capriciousness,  which, 
pleasant  savor  of  self-praise,  I  could  not  however,  has  amply  justified  itself.  At 
refrain  from  taking  some  slight  recogni-  the  beginning  of  the  act  there  lay  all  over 
tion  for  myself.  I  will  not  be  so  bold  as  the  stage  the  smoldering  ruins,  behind 
to  affirm  that  I  have  worked  well,  but  in-  them  thick  veils  of  clouds ;  the  smoke 
dustrious  I  certainly  have  been.  I  di-  gradually  ceases  and  roses  grow  out  of 
vided  the  factory  men  into  ten  or  twelve  the  heaps  of  ruins.  The  ruins  disappear, 
different  groups,  took  each  single  group  and  at  last  the  whole  breadth  and  hight  of 
in  hand,  gave  each  their  cue,  prescribed  the  stage  is  filled  with  a  mighty  curtain 
their  interruption  signs,  the  piano,  cres-  of  roses.  It  divides  itself  in  two;  the 
cendo,  forte  and  decrescendo,  their  ac-  veils  of  clouds  gradually  rise  one  after 
cord  and  disaccord.  I  have  thrown  them  the  other,  and  next  one  sees  as  if  in  a 
together,  tried  them  in  larger  sections,  mist,  and  then  utterly  disclosed,  the  won- 
and  at  last  drilled  them  in  their  entirety,  derful  park  of  Rahel.  A  mighty  birch 
and  so  I  hope  I  have  right  well  succeeded  tree  towers  over  the  whole  stage.  While 
in  making  the  hard  masses  supple  and  in  these  things  are  taking  place  there  is 
individualizing  them.  All  speeches  had  sung  the  touching  angel  trio  for  three 
then  by  means  of  this  sounding  board  the  female  voices  a  capelle  from  the  Elias  of 
best  effect.  The  music  was  altogether  Mendelssohn.  While  the  last  strain  dies 
excellent.  I  had  chosen  Meyerbeer's  away,  Rahel  and  Halden  come  from 
Fackeltanz  (Dance  with  Flambeaux),  above.  Their  dialog  is  accompanied  in  a 
which  is  written  as  if  for  that  purpose,  pianissimo  by  the  string  instruments 
From  the  moment  when  Death  knocks  at  through  the  sublime  Largo  of  Handel, 
the  door  I  must  give  up  any  attempt  at  The  whole  scene  produced  a  most  strik- 
describing  the  reception.  In  the  forty  ing  impression.  Fraulein  Hofer  (Rahel) 
years  of  my  regular  theatergoing  I  have  produced  some  wonderfully  pathetic 
never  seen  anything  approaching  this,  notes.  Pittschau  made  a  strong  impres- 
The  effect  was  just  as  striking  as  it  was  sion  as  Holger,  and  Wehrlin,  as  Bratt, 
in  the  first  performance  of  the  first  part  was  also  excellent.  The  effect  reached 
after  the  Hallelujah,  but  it  was  entirely  its  highest  point  just  in  the  scene  which  I 
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feared  the  most,  that  of  Rahel  with  the 
children.  It  was  so  restful,  so  earnest 
and  sunny  as  I  could  hardly  dare  hope  it 
might  be, — especially  the  end  had  a  heav- 
enly soothing,  poetically  reconciling  tone. 
To  that  the  music  above  all  contributed 
greatly.  As  Hope  pronounces  the  words : 
4  We  have  heaven  within  us,"  I  let  Men- 
delssohn's "  How  Lovely  are  the  Mes- 
sengers Who  Announce  Peace  "  be  sung 
by  the  solo,  first  in  the  distance  and  yet 
audibly  enough ;  then  1  let  it  be  repeated 
by  the  entire  chorus,  accompanied  by  the 
stringed  instruments,  amid  the  sacred 
t  ringing  of  the  deep-sounding  bells. 

When  it  is  stated  in  the  criticisms  that 
after  the  third  act,  with  its  remarkable 
effect,  the  fourth  act  was  of  minor  im- 
portance, it  is  not  at  all  true ;  the  last  act 
played  upon  the  feelings  of  the  large  and 
sympathetic  audience  just  as  strongly  as 
the  others,  but  only  in  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent way.  I  made  the  attempt  to  avail 
myself  of  all  its  lyrical  possibilities  as 
much  as  possible,  and  I  believe  indeed 


lhal  i  succeeded.  I  shall  not  say  that 
this  last  act  had  an  overpowering  force, 
but  it  was  nevertheless  a  timely  relaxa- 
tion, full  of  hope  and  gladness,  a  deliver- 
ance from  the  frightful  impression  under 
which  we  remained  after  the  third  act. 
Such  a  relaxation  was  undoubtedly  af- 
forded our  audience  by  our  presentation. 
I  must  naturally  be  prepared  to  hear 
that  many  details  of  my  direction  will  as- 
tonish. Whether  my  work  has  attained 
a  great  or  a  small  success,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  decide.  In  the  press  I  have  indeed 
found  only  the  most  cordial  notices.  But 
this  I  shall  disregard.  I  may,  however, 
feel  that  a  more  serious  and  devoted  work 
was  hardly  ever  performed.  The  pro- 
duction has  so  excited  me  that  I  have 
hardly  slept  during  the  past  three  weeks. 
But  I  do  not  complain  at  all  about  it ;  and 
if  it  were  to  be  done  again  I  should  at 
once  undertake  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  be- 
ing rewarded  with  less  success  than  this 
time. 

Berlin,    Germany. 


The   State   of  Affairs   in   Germany. 

By  the  Countess  Von  Krockow. 


*  '  T  T  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no 
good."  One  is  much  reminded 
of  the  old  saw  nowadays,  for  the 
evidences  increase  that  a  certain  sobriety 
is  falling  over  the  German  people.  A 
few  months  ago  their  spirits  seemed  to 
float  high  and  disregardful  above  all  of- 
ficial or  economical  abuses  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  minority  of  Social  Dem- 
ocrats in  the  Reichstag  met  with  depreca- 
tion and  rebuffs  whenever  they  appealed 
to  the  public  conscience  for  moderation 
in  the  exercise  of  power. 

National  might,  national  extension,  the 
expansion  of  trade  were  the  intoxicants 
of  which  men  quaffed  with  determined 
besetment. 

And,  under  the  influence  of  these  intox- 
icants, they  demanded  the  partition  of 
China  and  seizure  of  Shantung,  while  re- 
joicing in  the  reflection  that  the  army  was 
having  a  chance  to  practice  mobilization 
and  transportation  at  the  expense  of 
China;  while  their  ship  companies,  and 


gun,  khaki  and  leather  manufacturers 
were  making  great  sums  of  money. 

How  much  the  Reichstag  granted  for 
the  China  expeditions  they  did  not  care, 
knowing  that  China  would  be  forced  to 
repay  all  in  the  end  with  interest ;  so,  the 
more  the  better.  And  their  representa- 
tives allowed  themselves  to  be  mollified 
easily  by  a  few  bland  words  from  the 
Kanzler,  notwithstanding  the  grave  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  in  having  undertaken  the 
mobilization  of  regiments  for  foreign 
service  without  a  grant  from  the  Reichs- 
tag. The  few  champions  of  constitu- 
tional authority  and  moral  scrupulosity 
were  smiled  at  and  voted  down  in  every 
one  of  their  endeavors  to  oppose  the  over- 
whelming tide  of  mixed  public  greed  and 
selfish  violence. 

Indeed,  these  champions  are  pretty 
helpless  still,  so  far  as  their  political  la- 
bor in  the  Legislature  is  concerned;  as 
was  shown  only  so  late  as  yesterday  by 
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their  failure  to  set  through  their  (Social 
Democratic)  bill  for  the  emancipation  of 
children  born  of  house  slaves  in  the 
German  African  colonies.  The  colonies, 
it  will  be  remembered,  were  seized  and 
annexed,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  plea 
that  it  was  a  duty  of  civilization  to  put  an 
end  to  African  slavery.  And  Germany 
then  protested  she  must  do  her  share  in 
the  exalted  work.  When,  therefore,  Africa 
had  been  successfully  overrun,  divided 
among  the  Powers  and  annexed,  and  not 
a  breath  more  was  heard  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  burghers  took  for  granted  that 
slavery  had  been  suppressed.  It  was  not 
in  their  way  to  draw  fine-spun,  diplomatic 
distinctions  between  slave  hunting  and 
trading  and  slave  keeping.  And  when 
every  once  in  a  while  a  scandal  half  came 
to  light,  generally  about  this  German  or 
another  in  Africa  having  hung  or  shot 
or  done  something  outrageous  to  his 
maids  or  men,  it  never  entered  their  heads 
that  the  victims  belonged  to  the  status 
slave.  The  cases  were  tried  in  se- 
cret, and  this  particular  item  therefore 
never  got  into  the  mind  of  wide  public- 
ity. The  revelation  had  to  be  made  by 
means  of  this  bill.  And  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  outside  the  House  its  revelation 
startled  men,  while  the  fact  revealed  was 
felt  to  be  mortifying  and  regrettable. 

Inside,  the  bill  was  voted  down.  Eman- 
cipation was  pronounced  unfeasible.  And 
the  speaker  for  the  National  Liberals  ex- 
plained further  that  any  adoption  of  a 
law  expressly  emancipating  the  children 
of  domestic  slaves  born  on  German  plan- 
tations would  be  tantamount  to  putting 
on  record  that  the  existence  of  slavery 
enjoys  legal  recognition. 

The  thing  to  do,  according  to  his  view, 
was  to  recommend  that  an  order  be  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Department  of  the  Col- 
onies, directing  that  steps  shall  be  taken 
toward  easing  the  acquirement  of  free- 
dom on  the  part  of  children  born  on  co- 
lonial plantations.  And  this  amendment 
was  adopted  to  the  defeat  of  that  of  the 
Democratics. 

No;  it  is  not  from  the  Reichstag  that 
the  thousand  and  one  little  signs  appear 
which  prove  that  a  change  for  good  is 
going  on  among  the  German  people.  The 
signs  are  gatherable  from  the  people 
themselves ;  from  the  nature  of  the  socie- 
ties which  they  are  founding  and  of  the 
views  which  they  are  adopting  and  trying 


to  spread.  I  have  lived  now  over  twenty 
years  in  Germany,  and  never  till  this  year 
received  invitations  to  join  temperance, 
anti-military  and  international  arbitration 
unions.  And  did  any  one  ever  see  before 
in  popular  German  newspapers  other 
than  jolly  mention  of  beer  and  wine 
drinking?  Or  anything  save  ridicule  of 
woman's  rights? 

Well,  of  late,  it  is  not  infrequent  to  find 
statistics  of  the  percentage  of  crime,  in- 
sanity and  death  produced  by  drink.  And 
altho  one  cannot  be  sure  that  the  articles 
have  not  been  sent  in  by  the  literary  de- 
partment of  a  temperance  society  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  hitherto  such  articles 
have  not  been  printed ;  I  mean,  of  course, 
in  the  run  of  newspapers.  Scientific,  re- 
ligious and  other  special  journals  have 
published  the  like  in  Germany  just  as 
similar  journals  have  done  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  What  is  novel  is  the  accept- 
ance of  such  matter  by  worldly,  commer- 
cial editors,  or  men  bound  to  print  noth- 
ing save  what  readers  will  like  to  read. 
And  similarly  with  the  views  of  the  ad- 
vocates for  disarmament,  and  the  advo- 
cates for  woman's  rights ;  they  are 
granted  a  hearing ;  they  are  not  ridiculed 
or  reviled,  as  they  were  up  to  a  few 
short  months  ago.  Then,  note  further- 
more the  difference  in  the  tone  of  editorial 
comment  on  current  events.  For  in- 
stance, take  the  attacks  on  the  Emperor. 

When  the  first  occurred  a  few  months 
ago,  in  Breslau,  the  newspapers  filled  col- 
umns and  columns  with  the  news,  and 
kept  up  thesubject  for  days  together.  The 
same  journals  treated  the  recent  attack 
in  Bremen  in  a  few  paragraphs.  And 
this,  altho  there  was  "  much  more  of 
something  "  in  the  Bremen  attack  than 
in  the  Breslau  attempt,  seeing  that  the 
person  of  the  Emperor  was  not  even 
scratched  in  the  Silesian  capital,  whereas 
Count  von  Eulenburg  telegraphed  to 
Prince  Pless  that  the  wound  suffered  by 
His  Majesty  in  Bremen  was  four  centi- 
meters long  and  so  deep  as  to  have  cut 
through  the  flesh  to  the  cheek  bone. 

Then  the  recent  great  speech  of  the 
Reichskanzler  von  Bulow,  the  other  im- 
portant incident  of  the  day ;  how  differ- 
ently it  was  greeted  and  commented  on 
by  the  popular  press  organs  in  compari- 
son with  his  first  summer  speech  !  That, 
too,  commanded  columns  for  days  to- 
gether,   while    editors    took    delight    in 
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showing  what  a  noble  Premier  Germany 
had  and  how  foreign  countries  appre- 
ciated the  fact,  and  so  gave  room  to  ail 
the  favorable  criticism  they  could  find  in 
English,  Russian,  French,  Austrian  and 
Italian  papers.  And  this  last  speech — 
what  curt  mention,  what  ironical  com- 
ment, what  persiflage  it  wins!  And, 
on  the  contrary,  what  immense  popular- 
ity has  been  won  by  a  successful  bit  of 
mockery  of  it,  printed  first  in  the  Kleine 
Journal!  "  A  Draft  for  the  Stereotype 
Speeches  of  Imperial  Chancellors,"  runs 
the  really  clever  title,  and  begins  : 

"  We  are  near  a  definite  regulation  of  af- 
fairs in  China  (hear!  hear!  by  the  Left),  al- 
tho  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  interests 
of  the  several  Powers  conflict  occasionally 
(hear!  hear!  Right). 

"  As  an  atonement  for  the  crimes  of  the 
Boxers  a  monument  is  to  be  erected  in  Peking 
(hear!  Left),  and  you  will  be  grateful  to 
learn  that  the  responsible  ringleaders  this  time 
are  being  either  strangled  or  decapitated  or 
forced  to  commit  suicide  (hear!  hear!  Right). 

"  As  one  of  the  great  World  Powers,  we 
flatter  ourselves  for  having  achieved  a  lofty 
work  of  civilization  (hear!  Left),  altho 
we  insist,  of  course,  stedfastly  upon  our 
right  to  a  high  indemnity,  both  for  delays 
and  cost  entailed  on  the  Treasury  in  mobiliz- 
ing troops,  as  well  as  for  the  private  losses  of 
Germans  (hear!  hear!  Right).  It  lies  far  from 
our  intentions  to  meddle  in  the  internal  or- 
ganization of  the  Chinese  Empire  (hear!  Left), 
but  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  Province 
Pechili  is  our  sacred  duty  (hear!  hear!  Right). 

"  We  do  not  wish  to  have  China  squeezed 
like  a  lemon  (hear!  Left);  but  when  our 
rights  are  put  in  question,  we  shall  take  part 
in  the  squeezing   (hear!  hear!  Right). 

"  We  have  no  interest  in  Manchuria  (hear ! 
Left).  On  the  other  hand,  we  naturally  shall 
not  suffer  other  Powers  to  win  advantages 
there   (hear!  Right). 

"  The  Russian-Chinese  treaty  is  quite  harm- 
less (hear!  hear!  Left),  besides  I  do  not  know 
what  it  contains  ('hear!  Right). 

"We  want  a  place  in  the  sunshine  (hear! 
Left)  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Chinese  Emperor 
is  the  son  of  the  sun,  we  mean  to  stick  close 
to  him   (hear!  hear!  Right). 

"  As  a  devoted  servant  of  the  State,  I  say : 
'  Salus  publico,  suprema  lex'  (hear!  hear! 
Left),  and  as  a  loyal  vassal  my  motto 
runs,  'Suprema  lex  regis  voluntas'  (hurrah! 
Right)." 

But  Americans  may  be  puzzled  to  un- 
derstand what  has  effected  this  change, 
and  ask  to  be  informed  of  the  causes  for 
it.  Well,  the  task  seems  unthankful, 
since  only  the  whole  domestic  history  of 
the  few  past  months  could  explain  the 
causes,  and  this,  of  course,  cannot  be 
given  in  a  short  article;  still  here  are  a 


few  of  the  reasons  that  might  be  quoted 
as  puffs  of  the  ill  wind  which  has  veered 
the  popular  temper  round  from  jingoism 
to  good  sense. 

And  first  and  foremost,  there  is  the 
long  tension  of  the  past  itself.  "  Ger- 
man politics  has  consisted  now  for  years," 
one  editor  sighs,  "  in  making  mistakes  on 
impulse,  and  smoothing  them  out  by  di- 
plomacy. Ever  since  the  present  reign 
began  with  the  noise  and  racket  of  the 
seizure  of  the  palace  by  soldiery  where 
Friedrich  III  lay  dead  and  the  English 
Doctor  Mackenzie  stood  defiant,  down  to 
the  dispatching  of  troops  to  China  with 
the  order  to  give  no  quarter  to  yellow 
men,  the  people  have  been  rocked  alter- 
nately from  the  top  of  amazement  to  the 
depths  of  apprehension." 

Secondly  may  be  reckoned  the  refusal 
of  the  Government  to  discipline  the  Min- 
ister (Count  Posadowski)  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  acceptance  by  the  Home 
Office  of  funds  from  a  manufacturers' 
union  for  agitating,  by  means  of  the 
press,  in  favor  of  the  bill  punishing  strik- 
ers with  State's  prison.  The  refusal  was 
supported  in  the  Reichstag ;  none  the  less 
the  matter  undermined  the  confidence  of 
the  burgher  in  the  strict  fairness  of  the 
Government. 

Thirdly,  altho  very  little  dared  to  be 
said  about  it  (owing  to  the  vigorous  laws 
against  mentioning  the  sovereign  except 
with  due  reverence),  a  great  depression 
befell  when  the  Emperor  celebrated  the 
bicentenary  of  his  Prussian  kingdom 
without  granting  the  customary  amnes- 
ties. Incredible  numbers  of  persons  are 
in  prison  for  slight  offenses  against  in- 
dividuals and  institutions  that  are  priv- 
ileged by  the  laws  against  libel,  and  men 
would  have  liked  to  see  these  prisoners 
pardoned,  if  only  by  way  of  maintaining 
the  monarchical  tradition  of  mercy.  But 
instead  of  proclaiming  an  amnesty  Wil- 
liam II  instituted  a  new  Royal  decoration. 

Fourthly,  and  to  an  unreasonable  ex- 
tent the  Emperor's  bestowal  of  the  Cross 
of  the  Black  Eagle  on  Lord  Roberts  af- 
fected the  people ;  above  all,  his  having 
done  it  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  Ger- 
mans abhor  the  war  against  the  Boers. 

Then,  fifthly,  when  a  station  master  at 
the  Cologne  railway  station  was  de- 
graded two  degrees  as  a  punishment  be- 
cause he  had  allowed  some  persons  to  be 
in   the   station   while   the   new   English 
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King's  train  was  passing,  there  was  a 
fresh  stirring  of  popular  disapproval. 
Somebody  had  hissed,  and  cried :  "  Out, 
out"  (Hinaus!),  to  Edward  VII;  but 
how  could  the  station  master  help  it? 
Besides,  hardly  a  burgher  who  read  the 
incident  but  would  have  liked  to  cry  the 
same  thing. 

Sixthly,  and  in  a  bunch,  all  the  inci- 
dents may  be  reckoned  that  concern  the 
Government's  treatment  of  the  Boer  ap- 
peals and  President  Kruger;  all  have  dis- 
pleased the  people  or  pained  them.  The 
deputies  have  bowed  acquiescence  in  the 
Reichstag.  But  outside  men  have  asked 
what  these  mysterious  "  State  interests  " 
are  that  exclude  the  country  from  inter- 
fering, and  they  are  convinced  that  a 
strong  word  to  England,  such  as  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  used  in  favor  of  Venezu- 
ela would  cut  the  war  short.  And  even  in 
the  Reichstag  deputies  of  late  have  ven- 
tured to  throw  down  a  gauntlet  to  the 
Kanzler,  in  the  form  of  an  accusation  to 
the  effect  that  the  German  Government 
keeps  a  surplus  of  troops  in  China  in  or- 
der to  make  good  the  unequal  supply 
which  is  all  that  England  can  spare. 


Finally  there  is  the  threatened  increase 
of  the  tax  on  bread.  The  Government  is 
felt  to  be  in  league  at  home  with  the  Agra- 
rians, as  it  is  abroad  with  the  English 
dynasty  ;  nowhere  with  the  people.  The 
Coal  Syndicate,  whose  manipulations 
doubled  the  price  of  coal  and  keep  it 
doubled,  has  caused  the  shutting  up  of 
numerous  factories  and  mills  and  has  low- 
ered wages  in  many  industries.  And 
while  the  land  proprietors  rejoice  in  these 
facts,  as  being  likely  to  drive  working- 
men  from  the  towns  into  the  country,  and 
so  supply  them  with  field  laborers,  the 
mass  of  the  population  sicken  at  heart. 
Less  wages  and  dearer  bread.  How  can 
they  thrive  ?     How  shall  they  live  ? 

Surely  reasons  enough,  both  moral  and 
material,  are  at  hand  for  explaining  the 
discontent  that  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
jubilation  which  filled  the  breasts  of  Ger- 
mans a  few  months  back.  But,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  the  result  of  all  these  con- 
trary influences  has  been  to  deepen  the 
national  interest  in  altruistic  endeavors; 
and  hence  they  have  brought  a  due  quota 
of  good. 

Berlin,  Germany. 


Cuba's  Commercial  Future. 

By  George  D.   McCreary. 

[Mr.  McCreary,  formerly  treasurer  of  Philadelphia,  and  now  second  vice-president  of  the  Market  Street  National 
Bank,  in  that  city,  is  president  of  the  Ponopo  Railroad,  which,  extending  from  Santiago  to  Cuba's  valuable  manga- 
nese mines,  will  form  a  main  link  in  the  transportation  system  of  the  island  which  American  and  foreign  capital  has 
been  planning  for  some  time  past. — Editor.] 


THE  question  of  Cuba's  future  and 
of  the  possibilities  of  its  develop- 
ment not  only  occupies  the  minds 
of  statesmen,  but  of  capitalists,  who  will 
be  the  factors  in  its  development  as  soon 
as  the  question  of  stability  of  govern- 
ment and  security  of  capital  shall  have 
been  settled.  Statesmen  are  interested  in 
Cuba's  possibilities  as  a  valuable  factor 
in  controlling  coaling  stations  in  the  West 
Indies  and  tropical  sea  lanes,  and  cap- 
italists, because  of  her  proximity  as  a  val- 
uable market  for  our  goods.  There  is 
also  to  be  considered,  by  capitalists, 
Cuba's  ability  to  furnish  the  United 
States  with  ores,  sugar,  tobacco,  fruits, 
and  the  other  products  which  abound  so 
freely,  and  need  for  their  development 
capital,     cultivation     and     perseverance. 


What  has  been  done  in  Java  may  be  done 
in  Cuba,  and  comparisons  between  the 
two  islands  will  be  helpful  in  showing 
that  which  has  been  done  in  the  one,  and 
can  be  done  in  the  other.  Let  me  sum- 
marize, and  contrast,  briefly  : 

Java :  Its  greatest  length  is  622  miles ; 
its  breadth  is  121  miles.  Its  area,  esti- 
mated at  49,176  square  miles,  sustains  a 
population  of  over  25,000,000,  being  as 
dense  as  that  of  the  most  closely  peopled 
European  country.  The  climate  is  trop- 
ical, with  a  rainfall  of  75  inches,  great- 
est in  December,  January  and  February. 
It  is  largely  an  agricultural  country, 
growing  coffee,  sugar  and  rice. 

Cuba :  It  is  750  miles  long,  and  in 
breadth  from  50  to  150  miles,  averaging 
80    miles.      Its    area    is    43,319    squaie 
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miles,  and  it  has  a  population  less  than 
1,500,000.  The  harbors  are  excellent, 
the  climate  tropical.  The  interior  pos- 
sesses a  temperate  atmosphere,  and  the 
rainfall  is  40.04  inches.  The  rainy  sea- 
son continues  from  May  to  October.  The 
island  is  rich  in  minerals,  besides  being 
extremely  fertile  and  supplying,  without 
much  labor,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa, 
rice,  tropical  fruits  and  all  kinds  of  veg- 
etables, with  some  from  three  to  five 
crops  per  year.  A  thriving  industry  in 
cattle  may,  without  difficulty,  be  devel- 
oped. 

To  say  that  Cuba  is  undeveloped  in  its 
population,  lands  and  opportunities,  is 
proved  by  the  comparison  with  Java.  The 
possibilities  of  Cuba  are  manifested  by 
what  she  did  as  a  supplier  of  money  for 
Spain  during  the  years  when  she  com- 
pelled her  to  support  a  large  official  pop- 
ulation, and  to  furnish  in  addition  vast 
sums  from  her  impaired  resources  for  the 
home  country.  What  she  can  do  depends 
on  wise  statesmanship  which  will  give 
her  a  stable  government  and  induce  cap- 
italists to  invest  and  develop  her  mineral 
and  natural  resources  on  mining  and 
agricultural  lines.  Her  mountains 
abound  in  valuable  ores,  and  at  their 
bases,  on  the  plains,  the  rich  alluvial  soils 
await  the  coming  of  a  labor  which  will 
make  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  glad,  and  the  desert  rejoice  and 
blossom. 

So  far,  there  is  but  one  company  pos- 
sessing large  capital  which  is  in  Cuba  for 
the  purpose  of  its  best  development  un- 
der new  conditions.  I  refer  to  the  Cuba 
Company,  of  which  Sir  William  C.  Van 
Home  is  President.  This  company  is 
building  a  line  of  road,  and  will  build  a 
central  railway  connecting  one  end  of  the 
island  with  the  other.  Its  object  is  to 
develop  the  country,  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  island,  as  well  as  in  its  own,  for 
it  recognizes  that  both  interests  are  com- 
mon. It  owns  large  tracts  of  land,  which 
will  be  opened  by  the  railroad  company ; 
and,  after  that,  these  tracts  will  be  sold  in 
smaller  lots  to  people  who  will  cultivate 
them,  and  thus  furnish  travel  and  traffic 
for  the  road.  Easy  terms  of  sale  will  be 
made  in  the  sugar  belt,  which  comprises 
the  better  part  of  the  island.  Central 
machinery  plants  for  grinding  sugar  will 
be  erected,  and  the  small  planters  will  be 


encouraged  to  raise  sugar-cane,  which 
can  be  ground  out  for  them.  These  fa- 
cilities are  now  wanting  by  reason  of  the 
cost  of  mills,  which  shuts  out  all  save 
those  of  large  means. 

Coffee,  which  once  was  a  large  and 
valuable  product,  can  be  as  profitably  cul- 
tivated again  as  are  sugar  and  tobacco. 

The  development  of  the  country  is 
based  on  no  chimerical  dream.  The  es- 
timates of  its  possibilities  are  based  on 
the  showing  of  what  the  past  has  done 
under  the  severe  conditions  of  an  exact- 
ing Government,  whose  only  aim  was  to 
get  revenue  instead  of  fostering  the  in- 
dustries of  the  island. 

A  new  condition  of  affairs  has  arisen, 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  future  await 
wise  and  beneficial  statesmanship.  To 
that  end,  religious  freedom,  education, 
the  building  of  railroads,  the  energetic 
and  scientific  tilling  of  the  soil,  the  min- 
ing of  minerals,  and  the  encouragement 
of  new  enterprises  are  necessary.  All 
of  which  means  that  capital  and  energy 
are  required  to  produce  profitable  results. 
The  scarcity  of  labor  is  a  drawback.  The 
natives  work,  but,  as  in  all  tropical  coun- 
tries where  wants  are  few  and  living  of 
the  plainest  kind  is  afforded  easily 
through  the  prodigality  of  nature,  the 
motive  to  labor,  beyond  so  much  as  is  es- 
sential to  a  mere  subsistence,  is  not  para- 
mount. Ambition  for  better  things  is 
not  an  incentive  for  them  to  strive  for.  In 
the  mining  sections  labor  formerly  was 
largely  recruited  from  the  Spanish  sol- 
diers, whose  terms  of  enlistment  had  ex- 
pired, eked  out  by  the  importation  of 
Spanish  laborers  called  "  Galligos  "  from 
the  Province  of  Galicia.  They  did  well, 
and  were  a  saving,  hard-working,  thrifty 
people.  The  undetermined  position  of 
Cuba  has  prevented  the  development 
which  was  in  waiting,  and  which  will 
come  when  conditions  are  shown  to  be 
favorable. 

I  may  quote,  in  conclusion,  from  a 
prophetic,  but  not  too  enthusiastic  a  writ- 
er: 

"  Indolence,  shiftlessness  and  the  withering 
hand  of  apprehension  are  not  productive  of 
progressive,  intelligent  development.  Oppor- 
tunities of  the  most  inviting  type  are  open  on 
every  hand,  and  it  is  not  at  all  chimerical  to 
prophesy  that  the  next  decade  will  see  the 
foundation  of  more  fortunes  laid  in  Cuba  than 
in  any  other  section  of  the  world." 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Some  of  the   Poets. 
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Every  few  months  the  reviewer  finds 
his  table  piled  up  with  a  surfeit  of  thin 
volumes  bound  in  every  style  of  grave 
and  gay  and  offering  every  variety  of 
verse  from  tragic  to  frivolous ;  and  the 
question  always  arises  in  his  mind,  "  Who 
makes — Who  sells — Who  buys — Who  " 
reads  the  Verse?  It  is  his  special  duty 
to  read  these  volumes ;  there  is  no  choice 
in  that ;  but  what  shall  he  write  of  them  ? 
It  is  easy  to  scoff  at  the  pretention  which 
drives  scores  of  men  and  women — some 
of  them  engaged  in  active  business  and 
no  longer  young — to  print,  mostly  at 
their  own  expense,  books  which  are  al- 
most certain  to  be  neglected  at  first  and 
utterly  forgotten  in  a  lustrum.  Yet  for 
our  own  part  we  feel  no  such  inclination 
to  deride.  We  confess  that  one  of  the 
pleasantest  tasks  of  the  year  is  to  get  to- 
gether a  great  heap  of  these  volumes  and 
browse  over  them  leisurely  for  a  few 
days,  noticing  a  peculiar  excellence  here 
or  indulging  a  smile  at  some  special  ex- 
travagance there.  These  are  bubbles  on 
the  stream  of  life,  perhaps,  rising  and  dis- 
appearing again  with  startling  rapidity, 
and  have  little  to  do  with  the  hard  reali- 
ties of  the  world — but  has  not  a  bubble 
its  own  peculiar  beauty?  We  remem- 
ber the  motto  in  one  of  the  daintiest  of  the 
volumes  before  us,  Mr.  Herford's  Over- 
heard in  a  Garden. 

'  The  Bubble  winked  at  me,  and  said : 
'  You'll     miss     me,     brother,     when     you're 
dead/  " 

and  we  accept  these  lighter  productions 
as  a  real  part  of  the  joy  of  living.  As  we 
look  up  from  our  table  the  note  of  the 
first  robin  of  the  year  greets  us.  [This 
was  written  weeks  ago.]  He  is  singing 
in  a  bare  elm  tree  near  the  window,  and  his 
song  seems  a  fitting  accompaniment — it 
may  even  be  the  best  criticism — of  the  la- 
bor of  love  which  has  gone  to  make  these 

*  Overheard  in  a  Garden.  By  Oliver  Herford.  New 
York:     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

Last  Songs  from  Vagabondia.  By  Bliss  Carman  and 
Richard  Hovey.     Boston:     Small,  Maynard  &  Co.     $1.00. 

The  Poems  of  Philip  Henry  Savage.  Edited,  -with  an 
Introduction,  by  Daniel  Gregory  Mason.  Boston  :  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.    $1.25. 

In  Scipio's  Gardens  and  Other  Poems.  By  Samuel 
Valentine  Cole.     New  York  :     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Fortune  and  Men's  Eyes.  Bv  Josephine  Preston  Pea- 
bodv.     Boston  :     Small,  Maynard  &  Co.    $r.so. 

The  Mask  ok  Judgment.  ffy  William  Vaughn  Moody. 
Boston:     Small,  Maynard  &  Co.    $1.50. 


many  pages  of  print.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
price  of  such  books  prevents  the  average 
person  from  enjoying  just  the  treat  that 
is  spread  before  us  now.  A  single  vol- 
ume of  minor  verse  has  so  little  effect  and 
seems  so  slight  a  thing;  but  it  is  an  ex- 
quisite pleasure  to  have  a  score  or  more 
of  them  before  you,  and  to  turn  from  one 
to  another  as  the  whim  of  binding  or 
printing  suggests.  Now  and  then  the 
eye  is  rewarded  by  a  real  gem  of  beauty, 
and  the  whole  effect  is  pleasant  and  cheer- 
ful. 

Cheerful  and  sad  at  once  is  a  thin  vol- 
ume in  brown  cover  and  black  title,  Last 
Songs  from  Vagabondia,  by  Bliss  Car- 
man and  Richard  Hovey — cheerful  be- 
cause the  little  book  is  bubbling  over  with 
free  life  and  joyous  observation,  because 
the  very  title  brings  up  visions  of  all  the 
gay  escapes  from  restraining  conventions 
and  deadening  platitudes ;  sad  because,  as 
the  same  title  indicates,  we  shall  have  no 
more  piping  songs  from  this  brotherhood 
of  vagabonds.  Richard  Hovey,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  has  forever  ceased  to  sing. 
It  is  interesting  as  we  look  through  this 
collection  of  poems  to  compare  the  dif- 
ferent notes  of  the  two  singers.  We  mean 
no  disrespect  to  the  dead,  but  only  honor 
to  the  living,  when  we  say  that  Mr.  Car- 
man's verses  have  a  perfect  delicacy  of 
refinement  and  a  haunting  sentiment 
which  are  not  found  in  those  of  his  com- 
rade. It  always  seemed  to  us  that  Mr. 
Hovey's  ambition  was  just  a  little  in  ex- 
cess of  his  inspiration.  But  into  Mr. 
Carman's  verse  the  winds  and  murmurs 
of  the  sea  have  breathed  a  note  of  mystic 
delight  such  as  can  be  found  in  no  other 
writer  of  the  day.  At  times  again  it  is  the 
elusive  charm  of  some  beauteous  form 
that  will  not  speak  its  secret,  as  in  "  The 
Girl  in  the  Poster,"  or  again  it  is  the 
shadow  of  past  things,  as  in  "  The  De- 
serted Inn,"  a  poem  which  suggests  rem- 
iniscences of  Freneau's  "  On  the  Ruins 
of  a  Country  Inn  :  " 

"  I  came  upon  a  sudden  door, 
Which  gave  me  no  reply: 
The  more  I  questioned  it,  the  more 
A  questioner  was  I. 

"  I  lingered  by  the  moldv  stair, 
And  by  the  dusty  sill : 
And  when  my  faint  heart  said.  '  Beware !  ' 
The  silence  said,  '  Be  still  ! '  " 
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In  this  same  volume  of  verse  Mr.  Car- 
man pays  tribute  to  another  singer  who 
passed  away  just  in  his  prime : 

"  All  too  soon   from  our  abode, 
Back  he  wended  to  the  road, 

"  Rich  in  love,  if  not  in  fame. 
Philip   Savage  was  his  name." 

Almost  the  best  part  of  the  volume  of 
Philip  Henry  Savage's  collected  Poems  is 
the  introduction  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Ma- 
son. Such  introductions  are  not  com- 
monly good  reading;  but  in  this  case  the 
editor  has  been  able  so  to  mingle  the  en- 
thusiasm of  love  with  the  sober  judg- 
ments of  reason  as  to  carry  the  reader 
with  him  in  his  full  admiration  of  the 
dead  poet.  Mr.  Savage  was  not  a  lyrical 
singer  like  Bliss  Carman,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  his  reputation  will  lin- 
ger beyond  the  cherishing  memory  of 
his  friends.  Yet  his  verse  is  eminently 
sane  and  wise,  and  at  times  even  beauti- 
ful in  a  sober  way.  The  lines  that  cling 
most  persistently  to  the  mind  are  in  the 
four  stanzas  to  "  New  England :  " 

"  Whoe'er  thou  art,   who  walkest  there, 
Where  God  first  taught  my  feet  to  roam, 
Breathe  but  my  name  into  the  air, 
I  am  content,  for  that  is  home. 

3(C  j|C  ♦  <  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  I'd  rather  love  one  blade  of  grass 

That  grows  on  one  New  England  hill, 
Than  drain  the  whole  world  in  the  glass 
Of  fortune,  when  the  heart  is  still." 

Something  of  the  same  austerity  of  re- 
straint and  soberness  of  grace  mark  the 
poems  of  Mr.  Samuel  Valentine  Cole — 
particularly  those  which  draw  their  sub- 
ject matter  more  directly  from  classical 
themes.  Indeed  we  think  Mr.  Cole  has 
just  missed  producing  a  really  notable 
book ;  and  if  our  "  warning  voice  "  could 
reach  him  we  would  urge  him  to  recon- 
sider his  Muse.  His  mind  is  evidently 
saturated  with  Roman  literature,  and 
where  he  surrenders  himself  fully  to  this 
bookish  interest  his  writing  assumes  gen- 
uine and  very  unusual  charm.  After  so 
many  volumes  in  which  the  poet  affects  a 
mystic  and  first-hand  intimacy  with  the 
secrets  of  nature,  it  is  something  of  a  re- 
lief to  turn  to  pages  whose  inspiration  is 
frankly  the  study  and  'the  library.  And 
why  should  it  not  be  so?  Are  not  our 
evenings  under  the  study  lamp  as  much 
a  part  of  us  as  our  holiday  wanderings 
among  the  meadows  and  hills?  If  Mr. 
Cole  will  throw  away  two-thirds  of  the 


present  volume  and  add  a  few  poems 
dealing  directly  with  Roman  themes  and 
Roman  ideals,  he  may  give  us  a  work  that 
will  be  quite  unique  in  American  litera- 
ture, and  will  appeal  powerfully  to  a 
small  but  fit  audience.  Singleness  of  pur- 
pose and  outspoken  bookishness  must, 
however,  extend  from  cover  to  cover. 
Verbum  sap. 

Fortune  and  Men's  Eyes  is  in  a  way 
a  more  ambitious  work,  but  hardly  more 
successful.  There  is  in  Miss  Peabody's 
verse  a  touch  of  the  breathlessness  of 
Browning,  and  her  imitation  of  Brown- 
ing's dramatic  moods  has  here  crystallized 
into  a  brief  drama  on  the  story  of  Shake- 
speare and  Miss  Mary  Fytton.  The 
verse  is  good,  often  subtly  melodious, 
and  at  times  lightened  up  with  the  sur- 
prise of  real  originality — but  does  Miss 
Peabody  expect  to  find  in  Cambridge  in 
these  latter  days  the  fullness  of  speech 
and  wisdom  that  shall  make  the  man 
Shakespeare  appear  before  us?  We  do 
not  wish  to  be  unkind,  and  we  are  open  to 
admire  the  swift  lyrical  note  of  many  of 
these  poems ;  but  somehow  they  leave  us 
unsatisfied,  and  the  author  does  not  seem 
quite  to  have  grown  beyond  the  mere 
promise  of  her  first  venture.  We  are 
tempted  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  that 
earlier  book,  since  to  us  they  are  the  sim- 
plest and  best  she  has  yet  accomplished. 
They  contain,  too,  some  good  self-criti- 
cism : 

"  Some  day  with  eyes  that  know  the  years 
I  may  have  wiser  words  to  sing, 
Nor  eat  my  bread  with  furtive  tears 
Of  horne-longing : 

But  go  where  lights  and  highways  call, 
To  hear  the  soothsay  of  them  all, 
And  rest  by  any  door; 
With  hands  outheld  and  heart  uplift, 
To  take,  and  welcome  for  a  gift 
The  wisdom  of  the  one  day  more." 

The  italics  are  ours,  and  the  words  indi- 
cate very  simply  and  perfectly  the  ideal 
which  so  many  of  our  younger  poets 
eschew  for  the  hysterical  hights  where 
they  and  their  readers  together  grow 
dizzy  and  lose  their  breath. 

We  have  space  left  to  mention  only  one 
more  volume,  which  is  yet  the  most  prom- 
ising and  at  the  same  time  the  hardest  to 
judge  of  any  on  our  table.  Mr.  Moody 
quite  recently  published  several  poems  in 
the  Atlantic,  which  struck  a  much  higher 
and  firmer  note  than  is  often  heard  in 
magazines,    and   now    we   receive    frorn 
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him  a  small  volume  in  which  he  would 
ambitiously  scale  the  empyrean  where 
only  Milton  soared  in  safety.  The  poem 
is  rather  a  long  drama,  or  masque,  deal- 
ing with  the  awful  subject  of  sin.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  touch  on  this  great 
theme  or  to  analyze  Mr.  Moody's  treat- 
ment of  it,  which  is  at  least  daring  in  the 
extreme.  To  our  mind  the  most  success- 
ful parts  of  the  poem  are  those  in  which 
the  author  gives  freest  swing  to  his  sym- 
bolic and  ethereal  fancies  and  grapples 
less  closely  with  his  metaphysical  prob- 
lem. We  cannot  but  feel  in  the  more 
philosophic  parts  a  certain  immaturity 
and  rashness  of  youth.  The  poet  should 
have  waited  a  few  years  till  his  thought 
was  riper.  Yet  the  brooding  awe  of  some 
great  catastrophe  is  here  and  there  ex- 
pressed with  a  strength  that  is  not  far 
from  the  sublime.  The  most  discordant 
note  is  due  to  the  mingling  of  rather 
cheap  botanic  lore  and  minute  observa- 
tions of  nature  with  the  sublimities  of 
archangels  and  seraphim.  Mr.  Moody 
should  study  Milton's  wise  power  of  gen- 
eralizing the  effects  of  nature  before  at- 
tempting such  themes.  In  conclusion 
we  would  counsel  our  readers  to  examine 
the  poem  itself.  It  is,  we  think,  the  most 
significant  book  of  verse  published  in 
America  for  some  years. 


Modern  Europe.* 

Fortunate,  indeed,  are  the  students 
of  these  days  in  the  sort  of  histories  pro- 
vided for  them.  This,  tho  a  model  of 
condensation,  is  no  dry  and  tasteless  tab- 
ulation of  dates  and  names,  but  is  a  sort 
of  ideal  newspaper  view  of  the  great 
events  of  the  world's  fullest  century,  and 
it  is  also  an  able  inquiry  into  causes  and 
their  results,  with  few  dull  paragraphs 
and  none  that  is  superfluous. 

Professor  Andrews  begins  with  some 
account  of  the  gradual  growth  of  liberty 
in  Europe,  and  passes  to  the  great  up- 
heaval in  France.  This  revolution  was 
the  result  not  so  much  of  the  intolerable 
misery  of  the  people ;  nor  did  it  occur  be- 
cause the  feudal  practices  were  more  in- 
iquitous there  than  elsewhere,  or  because 

*The  Historical  Development  of  Modern  Europe 
i  rom  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815  to  1897.  By  Charles 
M  Andrews,  Associate  Professor  of  History  at  Bryu 
Manor  College.  Students'  Edition.  Two  vols,  in  one. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.^$2.75. 


the  Government  was  less  intelligent  or 
more  despotic.  The  reasons  were  exactly 
the  reverse.  The  revolutionary  agita- 
tion began  in  those  parts  of  France  where 
the  old  institutions  were  already  disap- 
pearing, where  the  peasant,  ceasing  to  be 
a  serf  and  finding  possibilities  of  ulti- 
mate proprietorship  rising  before  him, 
was  the  most  keenly  alive  to  the  burdens 
he  bore  and  resented  them  the  more  deep- 
ly. As  their  pressure  became  less  the 
more  heavily  their  weight  seemed  to  be 
felt. 

If  at  this  time  France  had  been  blessed 
with  a  wise  and  able  monarch,  instead  of 
the  narrow  minded  and  unskillful  lock- 
smith, whose  sole  claim  to  distinction  is 
to  be  found  in  his  misfortunes,  there  need 
have  been  no  bloodshed  or  violence  in  the 
great  revolution  from  which  progress  in 
all  matters  of  State  is  thoughtlessly 
deemed  to  have  originated.  It  would 
have  been  a  progression  as  natural  as  and 
accompanied  with  still  less  friction  than 
the  same  advance  in  England.  Yet  the 
revolution  probably  would  not  have  been 
so  general  and  so  far  reaching  as  it  was 
had  it  not  been  for  the  weakness  of  the 
hands  into  which  its  early  guidance  fell. 
Had  Louis  XVI  possessed  even  a  glim- 
mering of  statesmanship,  a  particle  of 
integrity,  or  ever  so  modest  a  portion  of 
executive  ability  and  power  of  rapid  de- 
cision in  emergency,  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe  would  never  have  been  excited  to 
war  upon  France,  and  the  principles  for 
which  the  revolution  stands  could  not 
have  been  carried  as  they  were  over  every 
nation  on  the  Continent.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  call  Louis  XVI  "a  grand  man  and 
a  Christian,"  tho  whether  he  was  either 
may  be  doubted,  but  in  his  situation  even 
a  very  bad  man  who  was  possessed  of  in- 
sight and  energy  would  have  done  and 
received  far  less  harm  than  did  the  im- 
becile glutton  whose  weak  rule  was  the 
disaster  of  his  country  as  well  as  his 
house. 

Nominally,  Professor  Andrews  does 
not  begin  his  history  at  this  .point,  but  in 
reality  it  is  impossible  to  start  upon  the 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century  develop- 
ment without  devoting  some  chapters  to 
that  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  hundred 
preceding  years.  Only  eighty-five  pages 
are  taken  by  this  introductory  summary, 
but  they  are  indispensable  to  the  proper 
comprehension    of    those    which    follow, 
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and  are  rarely  fine  examples  of  clearness 
and  condensation  of  statement. 

Professor  Andrews's  chosen  field  is  a 
wide  one.  Beginning  the  third  chapter 
at  the  reconstruction  period  of  181 5, 
when  the  republicans  of  Europe  could  see 
no  light  in  the  future,  and  when  the 
friends  of  despotism  hugged  the  delusion 
that  the  old  order  of  things  had  returned 
forever,  and  that  all  should  be  as  afore- 
time, we  are  led  through  each  land  in 
turn,  seeing  how — here  a  little  and  there 
a  little,  by  good  deeds  and  by  ill,  by 
strong  men  often  and  by  weak  men  some- 
times— the  great  cause  of  liberty  and  self- 
government  has  gained  in  strength ;  oft- 
times  falling  back  a  trifle,  but  rising  again 
and  attaining  each  onward  step  with  less 
of  evil  and  more  of  good,  not  only  in  the 
advance  itself,  but  in  the  manner  of  the 
advance. 

The  chapters  on  the  rise  of  Prussia  and 
on  the  unity  of  Germany  do  not  appear 
to  possess  the  sympathetic  power  of  those 
devoted  to  the  various  governmental 
changes  in  France  or  to  the  strides  made 
by  the  House  of  Savoy  and  by  the  Italian 
people  in  achieving  Italian  unity  and  a 
constitutional  government ;  but  they  are, 
nevertheless,  of  much  value  and  interest. 
The  limits  to  which  Mr.  Andrews  was 
obliged  to  confine  himself  prevented  in- 
dulging in  portraiture  to  an  extent  that 
under  other  circumstances  would  have 
seemed  desirable,  but  the  individual  por- 
traits given  are  exceedingly  good.  Clear, 
strong  and  simple,  all  the  salient  features 
are  drawn  with  a  free  hand,  without  flat- 
tery or  caricature.  Perhaps  the  most 
masterly  portrait  is  that  of  Cavour,  as 
the  strongest  pencil  sketch  is  that  of  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel.  The  most  pains  was 
probably  taken  with  that  of  Napoleon  III, 
but  with  all  the  latter's  good  intentions 
his  character  was  not  sufficiently  strong, 
for  either  good  or  ill.  to  lend  itself  suc- 
cessfully to  broad  lines.  While  Bis- 
marck, perhaps  because  he  was  too  harsh- 
ly hard,  too  ruthless,  too  dominant,  has 
been  but  slightly  sketched. 

The  strength  of  this  history  lies  in  its 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  under- 
lying causes  at  work  in  the  progress  of 
society.  There  are  no  needless  descrip- 
tions of  battles,  sieges  or  warlike  inven- 
tions. We  are  given  only  enough  of 
these  to  explain  certain  results,  or  the 
causes  of  certain  courses  of  action.     The 


Cabinet  secrets  of  the  contending  Pow- 
ers have  been  inquired  into  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  motives  which  ruled  the  ac- 
tions of  the  various  Governments  have 
been  carefully  sought.  The  volumes  will 
interest  all  historical  students  of  what- 
ever age  or  proficiency. 

An  Encyclopedia    of    Christian 
Art* 

Tn  this  monumental  work  that  eminent 
authority,  Herr  Kraus,  has  gathered  to- 
gether so  great  a  mass  of  material  upon 
his  subject  that  the  series  of  volumes 
constitutes  an  actual  encyclopedia  of  art 
from  Christian  hands  in  all  ages. 

Beginning  with  the  earliest  times  he 
traces  the  development  of  art  as  found  in 
the  Catacombs,  illustrating  every  point 
with  pictures  of  considerable  value  which 
are  to  be  found  only  in  various  rare  and 
expensive  works.  Four  years  have 
passed  since  the  appearance  of  the  first 
volume  of  over  six  hundred  pages  de- 
voted to  ancient  Christian  art,  and  in 
1897  the  first  part  of  the  second  volume, 
some  five  hundred  pages,  dealing  with  the 
art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  appeared.  The 
second  section  of  this  volume,  which 
takes  up  the  earlier  Renaissance  in  Italy, 
has  lately  issued  from  the  press,  and  it 
will  probably  require  several  hundred 
pages  more  to  cover  the  rest  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Renaissance  and  Christian 
art  in  modern  times.  Why  Kraus  does 
not  call  this  last  volume  Volume  III  in- 
stead of  second  part  of  Volume  II  only  he 
can  tell,  for  there  is  as  sharp  a  division  be- 
tween medieval  art  and  that  of  the 
Renaissance  as  there  can  be  between  an- 
cient and  medieval.  But  this  is  merely  a 
detail.  He  does  not  let  any  such  confu- 
sion enter  into  his  text,  which  is  as  thor- 
ough a  treatment  of  the  various  phases  of 
Christian  art  as  could  well  be  desired. 
That  any  one  individual  could  hope  to 
present  this  huge  subject  within  a  rea- 
sonable compass  of  space  or  time  is  in  it- 
self a  bold  conception. 

Beginning  with  the  art  of  the  Cata- 
combs Kraus  had  to  study  it  in  every  re- 
lation, showing  the  attitude  of  the  early 
Church  toward  art,  the  influences  at  work 
within  the  Christian  consciousness  which 

*  Geschicmte  der  Christi.tchen  Kunst.  Von  Franz 
Xaver  Kraus.  Freiburg- im  Breisgau :  Herdersche  Ver- 
lagshandlung. 
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made  the  decorations  of  the  Catacombs 
necessary,  and  the  relations  which  this  art 
bore  to  Graeco-Roman  art.  The  impor- 
tance of  art  to  the  dwellers  in  the  Cata- 
combs is  well  presented,  and  the  value  of 
the  remains  for  an  understanding"  of  early 
Christianity  is  not  overlooked.  It  is 
plain  that  from  the  subjects  selected  by 
the  Catacomb  artists  we  can  state  with 
considerable  certainty  what  subjects  were 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  persecuted 
worshipers  there;  and  in  this  way  no  lit- 
tle light  is  shed  upon  the  doctrines  which 
must  have  been  taught  at  that  time. 

Kraus  does  not  neglect  the  Christian 
sculpture  of  the  early  period,  a  subject  of 
which  few  know  very  much.  That  a  frag- 
ment of  a  marble  bust  with  flowing  locks 
which  he  presents  is  really  a  part  of  the 
earliest  known  bust  of  Jesus  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  and  Kraus  leaves  the  ques- 
tion open.  The  interesting  topic  of  early 
Christian  architecture  and  its  develop- 
ment is  discussed  at  length,  showing  how 
the  basilica-type  was  evolved  and  per- 
fected during  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries. 

The  important  matters  of  early  Chris- 
tion  mosaics  and  the  illuminations  in 
manuscripts  during  the  earliest  period 
are  discussed,  and  numerous  illustrations 
are  presented.  A  work  of  this  kind  rests 
largely  upon  its  illustrations,  and  in  many 
instances  those  given  are  exceptionally 
fine,  but  too  many  poor  pictures  find  place 
in  these  volumes,  which  should  be  well  il- 
lustrated throughout.  It  is  better  to 
have  no  colored  plates  and  good  repro- 
ductions of  the  leading  subjects  in  half- 
tone or  photogravure  than  to  have  a  few 
pictures  in  color  and  a  large  number  of 
poor  woodcuts,  or  what  look  like  them. 

Then,  passing  to  Byzantine  art,  Kraus 
shows  its  powerful  influence  upon  Chris- 
tian art  and  its  gradual  spread  eastward. 
Gallo-Frankish  art  comes  next  chronolog- 
ically, followed  in  turn  by  German  art, 
with  its  tendency  toward  wood-carving. 
This  makes  the  transition  to  Charlemagne 
and  medieval  times  easy.  There  and  then 
the  influence  of  Byzantine  art  upon  the 
Occident  comes  strikingly  into  relief. 

The  development  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture is  the  next  leading  topic,  which  the 
author  handles  with  his  usual  thorough- 
ness and  skill.  The  magnificent  cathe- 
dral at  Freiburg  serves  as  a  chief  exam- 
ple  of   the   hight    attained   by   this   art. 


Every  detail  of  column,  arch  and  capital 
is  discussed  until  the  reader  is  almost 
wearied  by  the  subject.  Yet  its  impor- 
tance is  such  that  the  space  given  to  it  can 
hardly  be  termed  disproportionate. 

Sculpture  naturally  now  looms  up  in 
importance,  and  the  iconography  and 
symbolism  of  medieval  art  come  in  for 
full  discussion.  Even  the  garb  connected 
with  the  Church  is  discussed  and  illus- 
trated, so  that  there  is  no  side  from  which 
the  author  has  failed  to  regard  his  subject. 

In  the  last  section  hitherto  published 
the  early  Renaissance  in  Italy  is  covered 
with  sympathy  and  understanding,  and 
this  section  is  undoubtedly  the  most  ade- 
quately illustrated  part  of  the  colossal 
work.  The  introduction  to  this  part  of 
the  subject  consists  in  a  broad  discus- 
sion of  the  nature  of  the  Renaissance  and 
of  the  elements  which  went  to  compose  it. 

When  completed,  as  will  probably  be 
the  case  within  a  year  or  two,  this  book  of 
Kraus's  will  be  the  standard  work  upon 
the  subject,  on  account  of  its  thorough- 
ness and  comprehensiveness.  It  is  a  tri- 
umph of  industry  and  sympathetic  study, 
to  be  appreciated  at  its  full  value  only 
upon  prolonged  examination. 

The  Progress  of  Invention  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  By  Edward  W. 
Bym,  A.M.  Illustrated.  (New  York: 
Munn  &  Co.  $3.00.)  This  volume  is 
in  no  sense  a  review  of  the  wonderful 
century.  It  is  not  philosophic,  and  does 
not  aim  to  be  either  didactic  or  compre- 
hensive. It  deals  with  details,  and 
reaches  over  so  wide  a  field  that  each 
topic  can  be  barely  outlined.  It  is  hard- 
ly for  reading,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  complete  enough  for  a  cyclopedia ; 
but  it  has  utility  as  a  reference  book,  es- 
pecially for  dates  and  other  main  facts. 
The  mere  list  of  inventions  which  men 
whose  heads  are  gray  have  seen  is  in- 
toxicating; the  telegraph,  electric  light 
and  power,  the  power  reaper,  the  locomo- 
tive, the  sewing  machine,  the  typewriter, 
the  repeating  fire  arm,  the  steamship,  the 
bicycle,  and  many  others  of  this  like  sort. 
Sometimes  one  yields  to  temptation  and 
goes  off  into  reminiscence,  and  the  most 
notable  feature  of  this  progress  is  really 
the  matter  of  course  way  in  which  these 
new  things  are  one  after  another  ac- 
cepted, and  their  novelty  speedily  forgot- 
ten. 
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The    Stickit    Minister's    Wooing,  rassed  ever  after;  others  never  come  at 

By  S.  R.    Crockett.      (Doubleday,   Mc-  all.     And  besides  these,  there  is  the  sol- 

Clnre  &  Co.:   New   York.     $1.50.)    Sir  dier   who  can  only   find   himself  in   the 

Walter  Scott  is  the  only  author  who  ever  dim    fog   of   a    battle    field,  with    doom 

mastered  the  various  effects  to  be  had  cracking  at  him  from  a  thousand  mus- 

from   natural   scenery   in   Scotland.      In  kets.     The  hero  of  this  story  is  such  a 

him    she    lay    mirrored,  like    the    crags  man.      A   young   Kentuckian,   with   the 

above  it  are  mirrored  in  the  mountain  average  vices    of    his   class,   enters  the 

tarn.       Nowadays    the    landscape    in    a  Spanish-American  war.     In  the  furious 

highland    story    is    always    the    same,  strife  that  follows  he  loses  sight  of  pro- 

Whether  McClaren,  Barrie,  or  Crockett  vincial  prejudices,  standing  shoulder  to 

is  the  artist,   it  always    consists    of    a  shoulder  with  Northern  soldiers ;  forgets 

"  brae  "  with  a  furious  little  torrent  boil-  the  temptations  of  his  youth  in  the  hard 

ing  down  across  it,  the  houses  hung  like  life  of  the  camps,  and  comes  up  from 

crows'  nests  to  the  sides  of  it,  clouds  the  bloody  ground  a  man,  with  his  vir- 

overhead,  and  the  sun  shining  hard  and  tues  a  little   too  evident,   perhaps,   and 

bright  against  the  shoulder  of  some  dis-  somewhat     careworn,     as     a     Southern 

tant    mountain, — a    little,    bleak,    soggy  man's  are  apt  to  be  when  he  has  any, 

stretch  of  nature,  to  which  poverty  adds  but  a  very  admirable  hero  on  the  whole, 

the  crowning  touch  of  pathos.     In  this  The  love  story  which  runs  through  is 

volume   of   short   stories    Mr.    Crockett  incidental  compared  with  this  dominant 

takes  the  same  old  scene.     But  he  has  lesson  of  the  book. 

found  the  heart  of  his  people,  and  when  Lord  Linlithgow.  By  Morley  Rob- 
he  blows  upon  it,  sparks  of  flinty  Scotch  ertSm  (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York, 
humor  rise  like  magic.  Unfortunately  $1.50.)  Those  who  read  this  novel  will 
they  all  have  too  much  tragedy  folded  be  reminded  of  the  French  woman's 
away  with  their  Sunday  "  blacks."  Still  philosophy  when  she  said :  "  If  tempted, 
it  must  be  some  compensation  to  have  a  yield  at  once  and  avoid  the  struggle  that 
man  like  Crockett  to  interpret  their  sor-  always  ends  in  yielding."  The  hero,  a 
rows  with  that  brave  show  of  courage  young  English  politician,  is  tempted  to 
which  wins  all  hearts.  do  a  dishonorable  act  in  order  to  insure 

The  Archbishop  and  the  Lady.  By  the  success  of   his  party.     After  a  te- 

Mrs.    Schuyler    Crowninshield.       (Mc-  dious  conflict,  with  honor  and  love  on  one 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York.)     The  side,  and  ambition,  to  which  sticks  the 

effect  of  remoteness  is  secured  for  this  usual  little  parasite  sins,  on  the  other,  he 

modern  romance  by  locating  the  scene  falls  of  course.     Such  books  are  written 

of  it  within  the  walls  of  an  old  abbey  principally  to  win  sympathy  for  the  sinner 

somewhere  on  the  edge  of  France.  Here,  who  suffers,  repents — after  his  purpose 

in  the  historical  gloom  of  a  former  age,  has   been   accomplished — and   lives   for- 

where   the    atmosphere   of    danger   and  given  and  virtuous  ever  after.     The  au- 

mystery  still  prevails,  she  marshals  her  thor  peppers  his  pages  with  clever  epi- 

ghosts,    heroes,    prelates    and    fine    la-  grams,  and  has  a  vocabulary  that  will 

dies    for  the   play.     The   plot   develops  reach  to  the  end  of  any  idea,  however 

slowly ;  she  puts  in  the  grilles  and  fres-  subtle.     The  story  will  go  best  with  men 

coes  for  every  scene,  so  as  to  bring  out  who  understand  the  charm  and  perils  of 

the   idea   of   human   passions    still    sur-  political  life. 

viving  with  feverish  energy  where  once  The  Black  Gown.  By  Rath  Hall. 
a  fierce  old  religion  bit  into  the  very  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co,  Boston  and 
walls  with  its  ascetic  agonies.  It  is  a  New  York.  $1.50.)  This  story  of  co- 
fine  dramatic  novel,  written  in  the  easy  lonial  life  among  the  Dutch  burghers  of 
manner  of  a  good-natured  artist,  whose  Albany  has  a  fine  frosty  background, 
chief  purpose  is  to  entertain,  without  The  author  blows  up  so  much  bracing 
impaling  the  unsuspecting  reader  upon  weather  that  her  natural  scenery  shifts 
the  point  of  a  moral  at  the  end.  too  fast  for  her  characters  to  keep  up 

Crittenden.       By     John     Fox,     Jr.  with  it.     In  fact,  she  does  not  become 

(Charles   Scribner's   Sons:    New   York,  fully   acquainted   with   her   own   people 

$1.25.)      There   are  men  who  come  to  until  the  book  is  half  finished.       They 

themselves  awkwardly  and  are  embar-  are  historical  rather  than  vital.     But  at 
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length,  when  she  does  get  them  into  the 
hollow  of  her  hand,  the  conclusion  is 
worked  out  with  bold  discrimination. 

Literary    Notes. 

In  view  of  the  persistent  rumors  in  the 
press  of  the  madness  of  General  De  Wet,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  read  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Mil- 
lard's intimate  account  of  the  elusive  com- 
mander in  the  May  Scribner's. 

....How  hard  it  is  for  two  countries,  even 
countries  as  closely  bound  together  as  Eng- 
land and  America,  to  comprehend  each  other's 
taste.  Here  is  a  criticism  in  the  London 
Athenceum  passing  lightly  over  the  idyllic 
scenes  of  Eben  Holden,  and  praising  the  con- 
ventional part  dealing  with  life  in  New  York. 

....The  Archeological  Institute  of  America 
proposes  to  issue  a  handsome  account  of  the 
important  excavations  made  in  Assos  dur- 
ing the  years  1881-1883.  The  work  will  be 
published  by  subscription,  and  any  one  in- 
terested in  the  subject  is  directed  to  address 
Mr.  W.  F.  Harris,  8  Mercer  Circle,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

. ..  .Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in  Longman's  Maga- 
zine has  lifted  his  lance  to  run  a  tilt  with 
Professor  Brander  Matthews  anent  Ameri- 
canisms and  Briticisms.  It  is  good  sport  for 
the  lookers-on,  and  we  trust  Professor  Mat- 
thews will  reply;  for  if  he  is  interesting  no- 
where else,  he  at  least  entertains  when  his  pa- 
triotic sensibility  is  inflamed. 

. ..  .Mr.  Josiah  Flynt,  who  has  tramped  with 
tramps  and  who  has  described  so  graphically 
the  collusion  between  the  powers  of  "  the  un- 
derworld "  and  those  who  should  suppress 
them,  has  offended  the  majesty  of  the  New 
York  police  by  his  indiscretions.  It  is  even 
said  he  is  sought  for  high  and  low  by  the  dig- 
nitaries of  that  indignant  body. 

Heaven's   Distant   Lamps.     Arranged 

by  Anna  E.  Mack.  (Lee  &  Shepard.  $1.50.) 
Intelligence,  spiritual  experience  and  consider- 
able reading  have  guided  the  editor  of  this 
collection,  and  the  volume  is  eminently  fitted 
to  bring  comfort  and  hope  to  the  "  sad  and 
weary,"  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  The  poems, 
culled  from  many  sources,  are  short,  pertinent 
and  sufficiently  catholic. 

....The  American  Publishers'  Association 
has  expressed  in  a  resolution  its  keen  regret 
for  the  death  of  General  A.  C.  McClurg,  its 
first  Vice-President.  The  resolution  concludes 
with  these  words :  "  A  loss  which  will  be  felt 
even  the  more  keenly  when  we  bear  in  mind 
the  debt  we  owe  him  not  only  for  his  services 
to  his  country  as  a  soldier  and  a  writer,  but 
also  for  his  work  in  the  best  interests  of  litera- 
ture in  America." 

....This  gossip  comes  from  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington's  publishers.  It  seems  that  the 
amiable  gentleman  is  extraordinarily  absent- 
minded,    and    naturally    keeps    any    one    asso- 


ciated with  him  in  a  state  of  anxiety.  His 
wife,  however,  "  has  long  since  determined 
not  even  to  chide  the  Tuskegee  principal,  even 
when  he  drives  to  the  village  and  comes  back 
leaving  the  poor  horse  in  town  to  stand  tied 
out  there  for  hours  on  a  cold  night;  or  when, 
on  his  return  to  the  house  in  the  late  evening, 
he  begins  to  undress  at  the  hall  hat-rack." 

....Love  Among  the  Artists.  By  George 
Bernard  Shazv.  (Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  Everybody  knows  that  artists  of  what- 
ever kind  wear  their  nerves  sticking  through 
like  pins  and  needles;  and  this  story  is  writ- 
ten so  as  to  bring  out  all  the  unpleasant  psy- 
chology of  such  people.  The  characters  are 
incompatible,  irritable  and  selfish.  The  au- 
thor's original  purpose  was,  he  tells  us,  to 
show  the  difference  between  the  artistic  im- 
pressions resulting  from  culture  and  the  cre- 
ative faculty  in  art;  but  the  irresponsible  soci- 
ety he  deals  with  gets  the  better  of  him,  and 
the  only  thing  he  actually  proves  is  that  love 
among  artists  is  a  helpless,  futile  thing,  block- 
ing the  way  to  success,  and  therefore  to  be 
got  rid  of  at  any  cost. 

. . .  .The  Isle  of  Unrest.  By  Henry  Seton 
Merriman.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50.)  A 
story  of  Corsican  life,  its  bitter  feuds  and 
savage  customs,  with  the  light  falling  in  such 
a  way  as  to  mass  the  shadows  upon  the  sea 
and  mountains.  All  the  natural  scenery  is 
splashed  with  blood;  and  a  few  battles  from 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  are  thrown  in  for 
good  measure.  A  really  charming  love  story 
makes  its  way  bravely  through  the  feuds  and 
sieges,  but  the  story  is  incidental.  The  author's 
genius  thrives  best  in  the  atmosphere  of  dan- 
ger, and  his  partiality  for  the  hero  is  shown 
only  by  dangling  him  over  every  precipice  and 
marching  him  to  the  front  in  every  fight.  It 
is  such  a  book  as  only  men  know  how  to  write, 
vivid  and  strong,  with  an  undercurrent  of  love 
and  sentiment. 

. ..  .The  Complete  Angler  and  The  Lives 
of  Donne,  etc.  By  Izaak  Walton.  (The 
Macmillan  Company.  $1.50.)  Another  vol- 
ume of  the  admirable  "  Library  of  English 
Classics."  We  note  especially  the  lightness  of 
the  book,  and  the  question  arises  why  the  Eng- 
lish publishers  so  often  surpass  our  own  houses 
in  this  important  detail.  Were  comparisons 
not  invidious,  we  could  mention  several  recent 
cases  where  a  standard  author  has  been  print- 
ed in  America  and  England  from  the  same 
plates,  and  the  English  volumes  were  consider- 
ably lighter  to  handle  than  the  American.  We 
commend  the  present  volumes  to  lovers  of  Iz. 
Wa.,  as  he  liked  to  style  himself.  The  text 
includes  late  revisions  by  the  author  not  found 
in  other  modern  editions.  It  is  well,  too,  to 
have  the  Lives  bound  up  with  The  Angler,  for 
otherwise  they  are  likely  to  be  neglected.  Some 
of  Walton's  best  and  most  characteristic  writ- 
ing lies  in  them,  notably  in  the  Life  of  Donne. 

....Professor  Giles,  whose  excellent  "His- 
tory of  Chinese  Literature "  we  recently  no- 
ticed, tells  a  pathetic  tale  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  of  the  burning  of  vast  numbers  of 
Chinese  books  in  Peking  during  the  siege  of 
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the  Legations.  Most  deplorable  of  all  (from 
his  point  of  view)  is  the  destruction  of  the 
unique  copy  of  the  Yung  Lo  Ta  Tien,  a  huge 
encyclopedia  of  literature,  art,  history  and 
science  composed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
thus  describes  the  magnitude  of  the  book : 
"  This  work,  over  which  so  many  scholars 
[more  than  4,000]  had  spent  first  and  last  some 
five  years,  ran  to  no  fewer  than  22,877  separate 
sections,  to  which  must  be  added  an  index  oc- 
cupying sixty  sections.  The  whole  was  bound 
up  in  ii,ioo  volumes,  each  half  an  inch  in 
thickness ;  so  that,  were  all  the  volumes  laid 
flat  one  upon  another,  the  column  thus  raised 
would  reach  a  hight  of  450  feet,  or  nearly  46 
feet  higher  than  the  top  of  St.  Paul's."  The 
books  contained  a  total  of  366,992,000  charac- 
ters, or  words,  and  was  by  a  rough  comparison 
some  fifteen  times  more  comprehensive  than 
the  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica."  A  few  sec-r 
tions  of  the  work  were  saved,  and  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  Professor  Giles.  The  indus- 
try of  the  Chinese  in  accumulating  knowledge 
and  making  books  seems  to  the  unsophisticated 
Westerner  almost  like  a  nightmare,  and  the 
burning  of  such  a  book  like  the  awakening! 
from  an  oppressive  dream. 

....The  North  American  of  Yesterday, 
A  comparative  study  of  North  American  In- 
dian Life,  Customs  and  Products,  on  the  the- 
ory of  the  ethnic  unity  of  the  race.  By  Fred- 
crick  S.  Dellenbaugh.  With  over  350  illus- 
trations, 8vo,  pp.  xxvi.  487.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.  $4.00.)  The  author  accepts 
the  name  Amerinds  for  the  North  American 
aborigines.  These  people,  in  their  various 
races,  with  their  languages,  arts,  customs  and 
ceremonies,  he  describes  with  a  profusion  of 
illustration.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  work  is  taken  up  with  the  usual  description 
of  types  of  arrow  heads,  axes,  gouges,  gor- 
gets, etc.,  and  a  sprinkling  of  mounds  and 
cliff-dwellings,  for  the  field  is  much  broader ; 
and  one  who  is  after  the  lore  of  the  collector 
of  Indian  weapons  had  better  go  elsewhere. 
This  work  is  based  on  a  series  of  "  Lowell 
Lectures,"  and  it  supplies  us  as  good  and  sci- 
entific a  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Amerinds  as 
is  to  be  found  anywhere  else  except  by  such  a 
careful  study  of  a  multitude  of  works  on  Amer- 
ican ethnology  as  our  author  has  made.  The 
reader  will  find  that  Mr.  Dellenbaugh  has  no 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  genius  of  prehistoric 
races,  that  he  thinks  little  of  lost  arts,  that  he 
believes  moderate  ability,  such  as  the  present 
races  have,  will  account  for  their  best  con- 
structions. He  recognizes  the  great  difficulty 
in  deciding  whether  a  stone  object  is  pre- 
Columbian  or  modern ;  and  one  who  even  cur- 
sorily examines  the  artistic  work  figured  in 
this  book  will  occasionally  be  greatly  aston- 
ished to  discover  motifs  which  he  supposed 
were  peculiar  to  people  of  the  old  world,  Egyp- 
tian or  Mycenean,  until  he  remembers  that 
certain  conventions  may  be  independently  in- 
vented, or  that  they  may  be  of  late  introduc- 
tion. Thus  the  curved  spoked  wheel  on  page 
62  would  seem  to  be  of  European  origin,  and 
the  recurring  spirals  in  pottery,  pages  102,  120, 
would  not  have  surprised  us  if  found  on  vases 
from  Cyprus  or  Crete. 


Pebbles. 

"  Why  can't  a  man's  nose  be  longer  than 
eleven  inches?  "  "  Oh,  if  it  were  over  twelve 
it  would  be  a  foot." — Yale  Record. 

...  .If  Funston  has  his  eye  on  the  Presidency 
he  should  communicate  with  George  Dewey, 
Washington. — The  New  York  World. 

.  . .  ."  Tommy,  what  on  earth  have  you  been 
doing?  "  "  Been  out  in  the  barn,  skinnin' 
that  old  black  cat  that's  been  hangin'  around 
here  so  long."  "  Skinning  her?  Oh,  you 
cruel  boy!"  ''Cruel?  I  ain't,  neither.  I 
killed  her  first." — Chicago   Tribune. 

There  was  a  young  lady  of  Gloucester 
Whose  name  was  Penelope  Foucester ; 

It  is  proper  to  say, 

Had  she  spelt  it  this  way 
'We  should  not  have  known  how  to  accouster. 

— Puck. 

. . .  .Aunt  Chloe,  following  the  suggestion  cf 
an  educated  friend,  had  named  the  previous 
pickaninny  Appendix,  thinking  there  would  be 
no  more.  But  another  one  had  come.  "  Dis,  ' 
said  Aunt  Chloe,  "  is  my  cullud  supplement." 
And  she  folded  it  in  her  arms. — Chicago  Trib- 
une. 

STILL    HOUSECLEANING. 

He  trolleys  homeward  from  his  shop, 

Suspended  from  a  strap, 
His  meals  he  eats  from  the  bureau  top, 
Or  spreads  them  on  his  lap. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 
....A  meeting  will  be  held  on  Saturday 
night  to  hear  complaints  or  suggestions  from 
those  most  interested  in  our  cemetery.  And 
yet  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  those  most 
interested  in  the  cemetery  will  neither  make  a 
complaint  nor  suggest  a  suggestion.  For  where 
else  are  those  more  contented  with  their  lot? — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 

...."Hello,  Central!  Give  me  one  triple 
nought  South."  "What?"  "Don't  you 
catch  it?  One  zero,  zero,  zero  South." 
"  Wh-a-t?"  "South  one  double  nought 
nought."  "Can't  you  speak  plainer?"  "One 
thousand  South — ten  hundred  South.  Get  it 
now  ?  "  "  Oh,  you  mean  South  one  ought  dou- 
ble ought.    All  right." — Chicago   Tribune. 

...  .At  a  recent  dinner  party  in  Atchison  a 
colored  man,  who  formerly  worked  as  a  pas- 
senger brakeman,  was  employed  to  call  out  the 
different  spoons  and  forks  to  use.  When  the 
oysters  were  served  the  colored  man  appeared 
at  the  pantry  door  and  said,  in  the  voice  he  for- 
merly used  in  calling  out  stations :  "  Use  the 
small  harpoon  looking  fork  to  the  right !  " 
When  the  biscuits  were  brought  in,  the  man 
said :  "  Everybody  look  out,  now ;  use  butter 
knife  directly  in  front  of  your  plate,  not  on  the 
side.  Don't  put  your  dinner  knife  in  the  but- 
ter plate."  When  the  escalloped  fish  came  on 
the  brakeman  said :  "  Here  is  where  the  best 
of  them  usually  fall  down.  Use  the  silver  af- 
fair in  front  of  your  plate.  It  is  a  cross  be- 
tween a  fork  and  a  spoon,  and  looks  like  a 
scoop  shovel  with  one  corner  bent."  And  so 
on,  with  the  different  forks  and  spoons,  until 
the  end. — Atchison  Globe. 


EDITORIALS. 


Aguinaldo  s   Manifesto. 

The  captured  Aguinaldo  makes  an 
emphatic  profession  of  satisfaction  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  insurrection.  It 
will  do  him  and  his  people  good.  After 
the  conclusion  of  our  own  Civil  War, 
men  whose  hearts  were  sore  with  de- 
feat schooled  their  judgment  and  their 
consciences  to  declare  that  the  result  was 
not  merely  inevitable,  but  also  fruitful 
of  good,  and  that  they  would  not,  if  they 
could,  reverse  it.  The  expression  of  loy- 
alty helped  their  loyalty,  and  encouraged 
the  loyal  feeling  of  others.  Now  a  call 
to  arms  to  maintain  the  nation's  honor 
would  find  no  warmer  response  than 
within  the  bounds  of  the  old  Confeder- 
acy. 

Aguinaldo  declares  the  termination  of 
hostilities  to  be  "  absolutely  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Philippine  Islands." 
In  their  effort  for  absolute  independence 
they  have  met,  he  says,  "  an  irresistible 
force,"  and  they  now  see  that  under  the 
banner  of  the  United  States  they  "  will 
attain  all  those  promised  liberties  which 
they  are  now  beginning  to  enjoy." 
"  There  has  been  enough  blood,"  he  wise- 
ly declares,  and  he  concludes  : 

"  After  mature  deliberation  I  resolutely  pro- 
claim to  the  world  that  I  cannot  refuse  to  heed 
the  voice  of  a  people  longing  for  peace,  nor  the 
lamentations  of  thousands  of  families  yearn- 
ing to  see  their  dear  ones  enjoying  the  liberty 
and  the  promised  generosity  of  the  great 
American  nation. 

"  By  acknowledging  and  accepting  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  throughout  the 
Philippine  archipelago,  as  I  now  do,  and  with- 
out any  reservation  whatsoever,  I  believe  that 
I  am  serving  thee,  my  beloved  country.  May 
happiness  be  thine  !  " 

In  a  modified  sense,  and  with  a  certain 
reservation,  we  believe  that  this  ex- 
presses Aguinaldo's  feelings,  and,  more 
unreservedly,  his  best  judgment.  He  is 
tired  of  the  war ;  he  sees  it  to  be  hopeless ; 
he  is  glad  he  was  captured.  He  is  im- 
pressed by  what  he  learns,  which  he  did 
not  know  before.  He  finds  that  the 
Americans  are  not  Spaniards,  and  that 
we  are  actually  trying  to  give  the  Philip- 
pine people  more  liberty  than  they  ever 
understood  before.  He  is  belated  in  his 
discovery,  for  the  Filipinos  had  found  it 


out  months  before,  and  the  organization 
of  local  governments  by  the  Taft  Com- 
mission will  need  for  its  full  accomplish- 
ment not  very  much  in  the  way  of  re- 
sponse to  Aguinaldo's  manifesto.  Nev- 
ertheless it  is  a  useful  paper,  and  will 
close  up  what  was  already  nearly  closed. 

This  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  hope- 
ful signs.  Much  more  important  seems 
to  be  a  settlement  of  the  troublesome 
question  of  the  Friars.  Our  own  Gov- 
ernment is  pledged,  and  ought  to  be 
pledged,  to  give  them  full  protection  in 
all  their  legal  rights  and  liberties.  But 
our  Government,  meaning  the  Taft  Com- 
mission, knows  perfectly  well  that  the 
Friars  are,  to  the  Filipino  mind,  the  great 
offense,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  bless- 
ing if  they  could  be  got  rid  of.  It  would 
gladly  speed  this  parting.  The  solution' 
is  only  partly  with  our  Government ;  it 
is  very  largely  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Here  we  seem  to  see 
light.  Archbishop  Chapelle,  the  Papal 
Delegate,  has  gone  to  Rome  to  report  to 
the  Pope,  and  it  is  said  that  he  will  rec- 
ommend, in  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Friars.  He  sees 
well  enough  that  to  keep  the  Friars 
means  to  drive  multitudes  of  people  into 
Protestantism,  where  many  are  already 
going.  Then  the  secularization  of  the 
property  of  the  Friars,  by  fair  purchase, 
with  sale  of  the  land  to  small  farmers, 
has  been  suggested  by  the  Taft  Commis- 
sion, and  we  may  gather  that  it  is  the 
wise  policy  of  the  Commission  to  secure 
this,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authorities. 

With  Aguinaldo  an  enthusiastic,  or  at 
least  a  complacent,  expansionist,  perhaps 
lecturing  in  the  United  States  in  praise 
of  Imperialism,  and  with  the  Friar  ques- 
tion settled;  with  such  a  Governor  as 
Mr.  Taft  to  displace  the  rule  of  a  Mil- 
itary Governor  next  summer,  and  with 
such  a  system  of  civil  service  as  the  Com- 
mission has  adopted,  we  may  expect  con- 
ditions of  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
Philippines  that  will  speedily  wipe  out 
the  stains  of  war.  No  living  American 
has  before  him  such  a  field  for  noble,  use- 
ful service  as  has  William  H.  Taft ;  and 
we  bracket  with  him  and  his  subordinates 
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the  teachers  of  religion  and  learning  who 
shall  devote  their  lives  to  the  same  great 
task  of  enlightenment  and  liberty. 

Possible  Population 

"  In  the  present  state  of  the  arts  in  the 
United  States,  how  many  people  could 
be  supported ;  and  how  many  more  peo- 
ple could  be  provided  for  by  an  increase 
in  invention  ?  "  It  is  not  possible  to  say 
how  much  land  would  be  required  to  sup- 
port a  single  individual  anywhere.  The 
family  is  the  only  unit  of  economic  so- 
ciety. Then  again  we  can  say  how  much 
it  will  take  to  afford  sustenance  for  a 
family  of  five  in  one  locality,  but  it 
might  take  twice  or  ten  times  as  much  in 
another  locality.  We  must  also  take  into 
estimate  the  habits  of  each  family — the 
waste,  and  the  moral  force,  as  well  as  the 
physical.  As  a  rule,  a  wasteful  family 
needs  much  more  land  than  a  careful 
family;  and  with  scientific  labor  one 
acre  can  be  made  more  profitable  than 
twenty  acres  with  stupidity  and  igno- 
rance. What  is  true  of  families  is  true 
of  nations  ;  which  are  only  expanded  fam- 
ilies. Chinese  economy,  industry  and 
temperance  have  combined  to  create  a 
maximum  density  of  population.  The 
Yangtze  Valley  has  an  area  of  six  hun- 
dred million  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  ; 
or  over  two  persons  to  the  acre.  While 
this  has  been  exceeded  in  small  areas — 
and,  of  course,  in  cities — it  has  never 
been  exceeded  over  a  large  territory.  The 
Province  of  Sze  Chuan  has  an  area  of 
about  the  size  of  France,  or  204,000 
square  miles;  and  it  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  seventy  millions,  of  397  per  square 
mile ;  while  the  population  of  France  is 
only  a  little  over  half  that  figure.  Bel- 
gium is  the  most  densely  populated  coun- 
try in  Europe,  having  about  540  people 
to  the  square  mile,  or  less  than  one  to  an 
acre — this  is  due  to  the  disproportionate 
area  of  cities  in  this  very  small  kingdom. 

The  contrast  with  savage  races  is  very 
striking.  Good  authority  tells  us  that 
when  the  whites  reached  America  there 
were  probably  about  one-half  million  In- 
dians on  the  continent.  The  whole  globe 
could  not  have  fed  over  5,000,000  to  10,- 
000,000  of  hunters ;  even  allowing  for 
some  incipient  agriculture.  The  Iroquois 
were    certainly    possessed    of    large    or- 


chards and  gardens,  including  corn 
fields.  General  Sullivan  destroyed  one 
orchard,  among  many  others,  which  con- 
tained 1,500  apple  trees.  The  River 
Drift  races  and  the  Cave  Dwellers,  who 
were  still  earlier  and  who  possessed  no 
weapons  but  stone,  and  no  tools  for  agri- 
culture, could  not  have  found  sustenance 
for  more  than  a  single  million  of  inhab- 
itants on  such  parts  of  the  earth  as  they 
could  control  or  occupy.  Shepherd  races 
improved  conditions  so  that  they  may 
have  numbered  from  50,000,000  to  100,- 
000,000.  To-day  the  globe  has  not  less 
than  1,600,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

The  census  of  the  United  States  for 
1900  shows  in  New  York  State  152  per- 
sons to  a  square  mile,  or  about  one  to 
four  acres ;  in  Massachusetts  there  are 
about  348  to  a  square  mile,  or  about  one 
to  two  acres.  In  Ohio  102  to  a  square 
mile ;  and  so  on  down  to  Nevada,  which 
has  two  square  miles  for  every  inhab- 
itant— or  over  1,200  acres  for  each  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  State.  In  the 
whole  United  States  there  are  22  inhab- 
itants to  a  square  mile,  or  over  30  acres 
to  each.  The  New  York  average,  cover- 
ing the  whole  country,  would  raise  this 
number  about  seven  times — that  is,  would 
establish  a  population  of  about  560,000,- 
000.  This  would  include  New  York 
City.  The  Ohio  average  would  prob- 
ably be  a  fair  one ;  and  that  would  raise 
the  population  of  the  United  States  to 
about  400,000,000.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  an  unwarranted  assumption  that  the 
United  States  can,  by  proper  attention  to 
intensive  or  scientific  farming  of  the  soil, 
and  by  conformity  to  such  laws  as  sus- 
tain equability  of  temperature  and  moist- 
ure, reach  a  population  of  from  400,000,- 
000  to  500,000,000.  China  remains  an 
object  lesson  to  demonstrate  an  increase 
quite  beyond  these  figures.  Under  the 
best  existing  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  two  acres  are  required  for  each 
individual ;  ten  acres  for  the  family  of 
five.  In  China  we  have  found  that  un- 
der best  conditions  two  people  can  sub- 
sist to  the  acre.  Will  a  wiser  conserva- 
tism of  nature's  forces  not  slowly  increase 
our  chances,  until  with  vastly  greater 
knowledge  of  the  earth's  resources  than 
our  Turanian  neighbors,  and  multifold 
easier  access  to  them,  we  shall  be  able  to 
sustain  a  population  even  larger  to  the 
acre,  or  mile,  than  they  are  now  doing? 
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Among  the  more  civilized  races  there  We  have,  however,  a  law  of  nature  that 
is  a  constantly  decreasing  ratio  of  lands  population,  while  multiplying,  is  liable  to 
to  families.  At  present  the  United  unbalance  those  very  conditions  which 
States,  especially  the  Eastern  States,  fur-  have  allowed  it  to  develop.  We  are  just 
nish  a  fine  illustration  of  this  law  of  civil-  finding  out  that  the  destruction  of  for- 
ization.  Intensive  farming  is  displacing  ests  reacts  on  fertility,  while  increasing 
extensive  farming;  and  that  means  that,  the  violence  of  those  forces  which  waste 
by  improved  methods  of  culture,  a  fam-  human  effort.  The  American  people  in 
ily  may  get  better  crops  and  larger  profits  reaching  a  population  of  80,000,000  has 
from  ten  acres  than  from  one  hundred  wasted  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  native  for- 
acres  by  the  older  and  less  scientific  cul-  ests,  and  seriously  checked  national  de- 
ture.  Not  only  is  population  increasing  velopment.  Scientific  knowledge  of  for- 
in  this  way,  but  the  comforts  are  multi-  estry,  as  well  as  of  tillage,  must  there- 
plying.  Soiling  has  taken  the  place  of  fore  be  reckoned  as  an  essential  element 
pasturing;  and  the  growth  of  mixed  in  our  estimate.  How  far  does  the  in- 
crops  has  supplanted  the  cultivation  of  crease  of  population  tend  to  destroy  the 
one  or  two  crops  on  a  large  scale.  The  possibility  of  further  increase?  But,  on 
advantages  are  keeping  the  land  at  its  the  other  hand,  we  have  hardly  taken  ac- 
best,  and  decreasing  waste.  With  in-  count  of  the  great  fact  that  not  only  is 
tenser  culture,  and  brains,  we  believe  a  man  more  able  to  use  the  earth,  but  that 
family  of  five  can  get  a  good  living  from  the  rapidity  of  transit  enables  him  to  use 
five  acres;  or  about  130  families  from  a  a  vast  wealth  of  food  which  in  the  for- 
square  mile.  This,  of  course,  is  not  up  mer  ages  was  available  only  along  the  sea 
to  the  Chinese  standard ;  for  at  the  best  coast.  The  ocean  alone  holds  food  for 
few  American  farmers  fail  to  waste  a  more  than  all  the  population  now  on  the 
good  deal  in  manures,  in  harvesting,  and  globe.  Not  only  the  plow,  but  the  fish 
in  storage ;  while  the  standard  of  living  hook  is  to  be  reckoned  with.  Besides  all 
requires  larger  income.  A  family  of  five  this  the  chemist  affirms  that  there  is  some 
requires  in  the  United  States  for  food,  hope  that  we  shall,  at  no  distant  age,  be 
for  clothing,  for  comforts,  for  repairs  of  able  artificially  to  create,  from  the  phos- 
vehicles  and  tools,  and  wages  of  help,  not  phatic  rocks,  a  large  share  of  the  food 
less  than  $1,000.  If  you  wish  to  get  at  which  is  now  produced  by  agricultural  la- 
the requirements  of  a  single  individual  bor.  We  have  passed  through  the  age 
you  will  find  that  he  must  be  taken  strict-  of  savage  wrestling  with  brute  force  ;  sec- 
ly  as  a  factor  in  a  family.  ond,  the  hunting  era ;  third,  the  era  of 

Following  the  above  line  of  argument  the  sheepfold ;  while  the  agricultural  life 

we  find  that  the  State  of  New  York,  with  which  we  now  lead  looks  toward  the  age 

30,000,000  acres,  can  support  6,000,000  of  the  laboratory, 

families,    including    30,000,000    individ-  <£ 
uals,  distributed  over  the  whole  area.  The 

United  States,  with  1,800,000,000  acres,  Municipal  Ownership, 
can  sustain  by  the  same  estimate  1,800,- 

000,000  individuals,  or  360,000,000  fam-  At    several    of   the    recent    municipal 

ilies.     But  this   is   not   taking   into   our  elections  in  the  Central  West  the  leading 

reckoning  arid  lands,  mining  lands,  irre-  issue  was  one  relating  to  public-service 

claimable  swamps,  very  rocky  or  moun-  franchises  in  the  cities.      In  Chicago  a 

tainous  land ;  lands  robbed  of  fertility  by  Mayor  whose  attitude  toward  violations 

bad  tilth  ;  and  sections  too  rough  or  other-  of  the  laws  against  vice  left  much  to  be 

wise  unfit  for  homes.     We  shall  probably  desired    was    re-elected   because   it   was 

not   go  far  astray  if   we   reckon   under  known  that  he  was  not  a  servant  of  the 

these  one-fourth  of  the  whole  land;  al-  street  railway  companies.  The  franchise^ 

tho    more     conservative     estimates     are  of  these  corporations  will   soon  expire. 

600,000,000,  or  one-third.     If  this  be  so,  Mayor  Harrison  will  permit  them  to  be 

we  once  more  come  to  the  conviction  that  renewed  only  upon  payment  of  a  fair  rent 

the   possible   population   of   the   United  for  the  use  of  the  people's  streets.     He 

States  is,  under  present  conditions,  450,-  will  also  insist  upon  short  terms,  because 

000,000  of  individuals,  or  90,000,000  of  of  the   growing   demand   for   municipal 

families.  ownership  of  such  franchises.     In  Cleve- 
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land  Mr.  Johnson  was  elected  upon  an-  petuate  the  grants.     Where  private  has 

other  form  of  this  issue.     A  millionaire  given    way   to    municipal    ownership    in 

and  an  owner  of  street  railways,  thor-  Great  Britain — as  in  the  notable  exam- 

oughly  familiar  with  every  detail  in  the  pies  of  Glasgow — the  forces  have  in  most 

management  of  them,  he  had  offered  to  cases  been  purely  economic.     Here,  while 

operate  the  railways  in  Columbus  in  such  the  economic  argument  has  weight  with 

a  way  that,  while  passengers  should  pay  the    people,    it    is    something    else    that 

only  three  cents,  the  roads  might  become  moves  them.     It  is  the  conviction  that 

the  property  of  the  city  at  the  end  of  they  have  been  robbed  of  the  franchises 

twelve  years  without  cost  to  the  munic-  by  bribery,  that  enormous  fortunes  have 

ipality.     That  offer  was  rejected,  and  the  been  the  fruit  of  this  corruption,  and  that 

old   company's   franchise  was   renewed,  the  wealth  built  up  by  the  watering  of 

Therefore  there  was  a  political  revolution  stock  and  by  merger  manipulation  is  used 

in  Columbus  at  the  election  which  took  to  their  disadvantage,  in  further  corrup- 

place  there  on  the  day  when  Mr.  Johnson  lion  of  legislators  and  for  the  control  of 

was  the  chief  figure  in  a  similar  revolu-  municipal  politics. 

tion    at    Cleveland,    where    the    railway        Think  for  a  moment  of  the  history  of 

franchises  are  soon  to  expire,  and  where  the  infamous  Allen  law  in  Illinois  and  of 

he  will  have  something  to  say  about  the  the  relation  of  the  New  York  Board  of 

renewal  of  them.  Aldermen   to  the   Broadway    franchise. 

This    issue    of     municipal    ownership  Recall  the  threats  of  lynching  by  which 

does  not  lack  vitality.      Many  obstacles  the  Chicago  Council  was  restrained  from 

prevent  or  delay  practical  application  of  consummating  the  crime  for  which  the 

it  even  in  the  cities  where  the  popular  de-  Allen  lav/  cleared  the  way,  or  the  assault 

sire  for  such  a  change  has  been  clearly  of  citizens  upon  the  Council  of  Kansas 

expressed.     Therefore  it  is  approached  City,  Kan.,  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the 

indirectly  or  gradually.     In  the  case  of  members  of  that  Council  were  prevented, 

railways,  the  terms  of  renewed  franchises  on  the  last  day  of  their  term,  by  threats 

will  be  shortened,  just  compensation  will  and  a  liberal  exhibition  of  rope  nooses, 

be   demanded,   some   reduction  of  fares  from    extending    for    twenty-five    years 

will  be  required,  and  the  value  of  the  railway  franchises  that  had  five  years  of 

franchises  themselves  will  be  taxed,  as  life  remaining.     Read  the  story  of  the 

in  New  York,  where  the  taxable  valua-  efforts  of  a  Citizens'  Committee  to  purify 

tion  of  all  public  franchises  this  year,  un-  the  Council  of  Scranton,  where  members 

der  a  new  law,  is  $219,000,000.      These  were  borne  on  the  payrolls  of  franchise 

attempts,  however,  to  make  the  holders  corporations,  and  where  convictions  have 

of  franchises  pay  a  fair  price  for  them  been  obtained  by  the  confessions  of  some 

do  not  generally  indicate  a  settled  policy,  of  the  guilty  men. 

but  mark  progress  toward  the  ultimate        It  is  the  resentment  and  righteous  in- 

goal,  which  is  municipal  ownership.    The  dignation  excited  by  revelations  of  such 

expediency  of  establishing  such  owner-  corruption  and  robbery,  and  by  evidence 

ship,    when    expiring    contracts    permit,  of  the  controlling  power  of  the  ill  gotten 

should  and  will  be  determined  by  the  con-  wealth  in  local  politics,  that  are  the  chief 

ditions  in  each  place.     The  time  is  not  forces  behind  the  movement  in  our  cities 

far  distant,  we  think,  when  there  will  be  for    municipal    ownership.       Of    course 

many  examples  of  the  municipal  owner-  there  is  also  a  belief  that  the  profits  now 

ship  of  railways  and  lighting  systems  in  enjoyed    by   the   holders    of    franchises 

this  country,  where  such  ownership  of  wrongfully  procured  will  be  turned  to 

water  supplies  is  now  the  rule.  the  use  of  the  public,  in  a  reduction  of  the 

The  most  powerful  of  the  forces  that  price  of  service ;  but  the  real  impelling 

will  compel  a  substitution  of  municipal  force  is  derived  from  a  conviction  that 

for  private  ownership  is  supplied  by  the  these  profits  have  been  stolen  from  the 

evidence    that    franchise    privileges    of  people,  and  that  both  the  character  of 

great  value  have  been  obtained  for  little  municipal  councils  and  the  methods  of 

or  nothing  by  the  corruption  of  municipal  municipal  politics  will  be  improved  when 

legislative  bodies,  and  that  the  power  of  the  franchises  are  held  and  used  by  the 

great  wealth  gained  by  the  use  of  the  elected  agents  of  the  people,  to  whom 

privileges   is   exerted   corruptly  to  per-  they  belong.     We  believe  that  such  would 
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be  the  effect  of  the  change,  wherever  con-  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  scandals  which 

ditions  are  ripe  for  a  transfer  of  control,  have  been  made  possible  by  the  widely 

differing-   statutes   and   decisions   of   the 

forty-five  commonwealths  have  provoked 

The    Regulation    of  Marriage  many  thoughtful  publicists  to  demand  the 

substitution  of  Federal  for  State  law  on 
One  of  the  advantages  of  our  Federal  these  matters.  Even  here,  however,  it  is 
plan  of  government  is  found  in  the  op-  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  if,  as  now 
portunity  it  affords  for  social  experiment  seems  probable,  a  measure  of  uniformity 
on  a  limited  scale.  Each  of  the  common-  can  be  brought  about  by  discussion,  imi- 
wealths  is  practically  independent  as  a  tation,  and  a  few  reconciling  decisions  by 
legislating  unit  in  all  matters  that  do  not  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  re- 
directly  affect  the  integrity  or  the  com-  suit  in  the  long  run  will  be  more  satis- 
mon  welfare  of  the  nation.  For  more  factory  than  we  could  hope  to  secure 
than  a  century  State  legislation  has  dis-  through  Federal  legislation, 
closed  two  parallel  tendencies  of  deep  sig-  There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  fa- 
nificance.  Each  State  has  shown  vigor-  miliar  fact  that  the  conduct  which  most 
ous  initiative  and  self-reliance  in  experi-  deeply  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  race 
menting  on  its  own  account.  At  the  is  often  the  last  which  prudent  Govern- 
same  time,  each  State  has  shown  great  ments  care  to  meddle  with.  In  the  pri- 
readiness  to  imitate  the  successful  leg-  vacy  of  his  study  no  competent  physician, 
islation  of  other  commonwealths.  A  care-  lawyer,  clergyman  or  professor  of  social 
ful  study  of  these  two  phases  of  Amen-  science  would  hesitate  to  say  that  some 
can  legislative  history  would  be  highly  tens  of  thousands  of  unhappy  wretches 
instructive  to  those  amateur  reformers  in  every  civilized  nation  should  never 
whose  one  remedy  for  all  the  evils  of  the  have  been  born,  and  that,  until  society  as- 
American  body  politic  is  the  substitution  sents  to  some  method  of  preventing  the 
of  Federal  for  State  statute  law.  Noth-  birth  of  such,  or  of  eliminating  them 
ing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  actual  from  the  population  after  their  birth,  the 
working  of  new  legislation.  It  is  one  of  effort  to  stamp  out  crime  and  pauperism 
the  most  precarious  and  costly  experi-  will  be  a  Tantalus's  task.  Ancient  civ- 
ments  that  man  can  undertake.  Applied  ilizations  handled  this  problem  in  a  rad- 
to  an  entire  nation  of  seventy-two  million  ical  fashion,  as  savages  and  barbarians 
souls  it  is  a  gigantic  risk,  financially  and  always  have  done ;  but  the  world  has 
morally,  and  involves  a  grave  responsibil-  grown  both  merciful  and  sentimental, 
ity.  A  people  may  well  think  itself  for-  and  the  community  will  no  longer  listen 
tunate  when  its  political  organization  per-  to  propositions  involving  the  infliction  of 
mits  local  experimentation  on  a  relative-  death  on  account  of  physical  or  moral  de- 
ly  small  scale,  in  the  certainty  that  every  feet ;  it  is  loth  to  kill  even  for  capital 
real  success  will  spread  by  imitation,  as  crime.  There  are  indications,  however, 
the  Australian  ballot  law,  first  enacted  by  of  a  growing  willingness  to  seek  a  dim- 
Massachusetts,  spread  across  the  country  inution  of  physical  and  moral  evil 
within  a  period  of  a  little  more  than  five  through  the  prohibition  of  unfit  mar- 
years,  and  as  the  labor  legislation  and  the  riages.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
legislation  in  regulation  of  corporate  that  a  strong  moral  sentiment  already 
power — most  of  which  had  its  inception  exists  against  marriages  of  persons 
in  the  same  progressive  old  common-  tainted  with  insanity,  epilepsy  and  ven- 
wealth — has  been  surely  finding  its  way  ereal  disease.  How  far  this  sentiment 
into  the  statute  law  of  the  other  States.  can  advantageously  find  expression  in 
Of  all  matters  which  States  or  nations  legislative  enactments  is  a  question  that 
try  to  regulate  by  law  not  any  are  more  experiment  only  can  answer, 
delicate  or  more  likely  to  prove  wholly  The  public,  therefore,  will  watch  with 
unmanageable  than  those  intimate  per-  keen  interest  the  probable  enactment  and 
sonal  relations  which  constitute  the  fam-  the  working  of  the  proposed  Chilton  Act 
ily  life,  and  determine  the  transmission  in  Minnesota.  This  measure  undertakes 
of  race  qualities  to  posterity.  Our  mar-  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  persons  af- 
riage  and  divorce  laws,  as  everybody  flicted  with  serious  physical  or  mental 
knows,  are  chaotic  and  contradictory,  and  disorder  by  requiring  every  one  wishing 
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to  enter  into  legal  matrimony  to  submit 
to  a  physical  examination  by  a  competent 
medical  practitioner,  and  to  obtain  from 
him  a  certificate  of  sound  health  before 
the  ceremony  of  marriage  can  be  per- 
formed. The  sanguine  will  expect  more 
of  this  law  than  it  can  possibly  accom- 
plish ;  yet  it  may  be  productive  of  more 
good  than  the  skeptical  anticipate.  When 
various  choices  are  presented  to  a  large 
number  of  persons  we  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  each  possible  choice  will  actual- 
ly be  made  by  a  certain  percentage  of  all 
choosers.  In  this  case  persons  wishing 
to  marry,  but  physically  unfit,  may  do 
any  one  of  four  things — namely,  obey  the 
law,  remove  to  another  State,  try  to  bribe 
the  medical  examiner,  or  live  in  illegal 
relations.  There  is  not  the  slightest  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  all  four  of  these  choices 
will  hereafter  be  revealed  in  Minnesota's 
social  statistics  if  the  Chilton  Act  is  en- 
forced. The  only  important  question  is, 
How  will  the  percentages  read?.  If  the 
figures  of  legal  obedience  shall  turn  out 
to  be  relatively  large,  the  experiment  will 
be  called  a  success,  and  it  will  then  be 
imitated  by  other  commonwealths. 

jt 

The  Doctor. 

In  the  year  1800  "  the  Doctor "  re- 
ceived all  the  homage  that  the  unin- 
structed  multitude  would  pay  to  what 
seemed  to  them  an  almost  supernatural 
superiority,  an  homage  that  seems  ab- 
surd when  we  think  of  the  way  in  which 
he  had  been  educated  for  his  work.  He 
had  been  the  pupil  of  some  old  "  pre- 
ceptor " — a  common  practitioner — but 
had  never  seen  a  skeleton,  or  made  an 
autopsy.  The  belief  that  odious  and 
abominable  remedies,  like  burnt  toad, 
were  good  things  to  put  into  human 
stomachs  had  died  out,  but  was  replaced 
by  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  drugs,  on  the 
theory  that  disease  was  not  a  condition, 
but  an  entity  that  could  be  attacked  and 
put  to  flight  as  we  smoke  out  vermin. 
So  many  substances — animal,  vegetable 
and  mineral — had  been  adopted  to  this 
purpose  that  by  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  it  took  a  book  that  meas- 
ured six  inches  across  the  back,  and  was 
two-thirds  as  large  as  the  present  New 
York  Directory  to  tell  about  them;  and 
yet    the  wisest  doctors  knew  then  and 


now  know  that  four  or  five  of  them  con- 
stitute the  true  essentials  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. When  the  celebrated  James 
Jackson  went  in  1797  to  study  with  Dr. 
Holycke,  of  Salem,  he  was  taken  into  the 
medicine  shop,  and  the  preceptor  said : 

"  It  will  take  you  long  to  get  acquainted 
with  them  .all,  but  most  of  them  are  unim- 
portant. There  are  four  that  are  equal  to  all 
the  rest,  namely,  mercury,  antimony,  bark,  and 
opium." 

In  a  recent  company  of  young  physi- 
cians, each  of  whom  had  just  completed 
a  course  in  a  large  hospital,  the  question 
was  asked :  "  If  you  were  to  make  a 
voyage  around  the  world,  and  were  re- 
quired to  bring  back  all  the  crew  safe 
and  alive,  on  pain  of  your  own  death, 
with  only  six  medicines,  what  would  you 
take  ? "  Instantly  they  made  out  lists 
of  four,  only  varying  in  the  order,  tho 
all  put  opium  first.  They  were  mercury, 
in  its  two  forms  of  calomel  and  bi- 
chloride, quinine  and  ether,  the  fearful- 
ly disturbing  element  of  antimony  be- 
ing replaced  by  the  merciful  agent  of 
anesthesia.  For  the  fifth  some  said  ipe- 
cac, and  some  said  digitalis — the  strain 
and  stress  of  modern  "  on  time  "  life  call- 
ing for  something  that  can  sustain  or 
soothe  an  overworked  heart ;  while  the 
sixth  was  indeed  a  scattering  vote. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century  Dr. 
Jacob  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  gave  his  epoch 
making  address  on  the  Self-Limitation 
of  most  diseases — i.  e.,  that  they  tend  to 
recovery,  running  aregularcourseina  lim- 
ited time,  and  that  the  best  that  could  be 
done  was  to  remove  all  friction,  and  let 
Nature  do  her  own  work.  He  made  a 
mighty  protest  against  the  "  heroic " 
doses  of  medicine  then  fashionable.  Just 
at  this  time  another  silent  revolution  be- 
gan, in  the  advent  of  the  specialist,  in- 
stead of  the  doctor  who  is  to  repair  all 
the  physical  injuries  we  have,  the  oculist, 
the  aurist,  the  dentist,  the  rhinologist, 
the  laryngologist,  the  dermatologist,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  line. 

Dr.  John  S.  Billings  thus  describes  a 
modern  surgical  operation : 

"  Instead  of  having  to  look  forward  to  the 
torture  of  incisions,  manipulations  and  stitch- 
ing, with  but  small  hope  of  surviving  the  ex- 
hausting suppuration  and  blood-poisoning, 
which  were  such  common  results,  the  patient 
now  knows  that  he  will  inhale  a  little  sweet 
vapor,  unconscious  of  the  strokes  of  the  sur- 
geon's knife  or  the  pricks  of  his  needle.     He 
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may  dream  wondrous  dreams,  but  will  soon 
awake  to  find  himself  in  his  bed,  staring  at 
his  trained  nurse  standing  by  its  side,  and 
wondering  vaguely  when  the  operation  is  to 
begin.  .  .  .  The  surgeon  will  glance  at  his 
temperature  record  and  look  at  the  outside 
of  his  bandages,  but  when  he  does  remove 
them  there  will  be  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a 
narrow  red  line  and  not  a  trace  of  suppura- 
tion." 

The  days  of  surgical  fever  are  no  more — 
perfect  asepsis  has  put  them  to  flight. 
Asepsis  and  its  chief  priestess,  the  trained 
nurse,  came  in  at  about  the  end  of  the 
third  quarter  of  the  century.  The 
knowledge  of  bacteriology  dates  only 
twenty  years  back.  The  clinical  ther- 
mometer and  the  compound  microscope 
are  the  two  greatest  inanimate  helpers 
the  last  century  has  bestowed  upon  us. 

The  new  century  is  to  see  a  great  ex- 
tension of  the  recently  introduced  serum- 
therapy;  antitoxin  has  reduced  the  mor- 
tality of  diphtheria  more  than  one-half, 
and  already  a  French  physician  has  cured 
well  authenticated  cases  of  pneumonia 
by  diphtheria  antitoxin. 

Preventive  medicine  is  beginning  to 
come  into  its  own,  as  witness  the  exten- 
sive areas  of  vaccination.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century  one-seventh  of 
the  people  of  England  were  swept  off  by 
small-pox,  while  there  was  one  recent 
year  with  only  one  death  from  the  dis- 
ease in  London,  which  had  four  million 
inhabitants.  Could  any  man  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  have  dreamed  of 
the  transformation?  Perhaps  it  will  be 
the  glory  of  the  twentieth  century  to  an- 
nihilate what  Dr.  Holmes  calls  the  "  white 
plague  "  by  consumptives'  sanitariums, 
and  attention  to  hygienic  laws. 

With  the  increase  of  small  hospitals 
all  over  the  land,  physicians  will  find  more 
congenial  positions  in  the  country;  and 
with  the  rapid  increase  in  trolley  roads, 
telegraphs  and  telephones,  the  long,  lone- 
ly reaches  of  "  country  practice  "  so  dis- 
tasteful to  many,  are  disappearing. 
Women  doctors  are  bound  to  be  more 
numerous  in  the  future,  and  there  are 
beautiful  examples  of  all  that  is  most  de- 
sirable in  a  physician  among  them.  For 
the  myriad  bodily  ills  that  cannot  be  class- 
ified we  shall  still  need  a  body  of  learned 
and  experienced  men  to  defend  us  from 
the  causes,  and  to  get  rid  of  them  when 
possible ;  so  we  need  not  fear  but  that  the 
able  and  experienced  family  doctor  will 
be  always  in  demand. 


Clubs. 

It  is  our  belief  that  a  multitude  of 
clubs  can  be  dispensed  with  without  any 
great  loss  to  the  community.  There  are 
some  kinds,  however,  that  if  conducted 
aright  will  nine  times  out  of  ten  bring 
substantial  results  in  the  way  of  social 
enjoyment  and  intellectual  profit.  These 
are  so  easy  to  start  and  so  easy  to  keep 
going  that  we  venture  the  following  sug- 
gestions, based  on  knowledge  of  some 
successful  clubs,  that  our  readers  may 
profit  thereby.  They  are  principally  edu- 
cational and  may  be  classified  as  follows : 
First,  those  with  a  membership  of  from 
six  to  twelve ;  second,  those  with  a  mem- 
bership of  from  twelve  to  thirty ;  and, 
third,  those  with  a  membership  of  from 
thirty  to  several  hundred. 

The  club  of  a  dozen  members  or  less  is 
the  most  enjoyable  one.     All  that  is  nec- 
essary to  do  is  to  call  three  or  four  friends 
together.     Choose  a  topic  to  discuss,  and 
then  meet  at  one  of  your  friends'  rooms 
and  talk  it  over  for  an  evening.       There 
should  be  no  officers,  no  constitution,  no 
fixed  rules  and  no  refreshments.     In  or- 
der that  every  member  shall  take  part  it 
is  wise  to  have  each  one  speak  in  turn 
without  interruption  till  every  one  has 
had  his  say  (as  long  or  short  as  he  wills), 
then    throw    the    meeting    open.     This 
method  of  procedure  insures  that  every 
one  shall  take  his  part  in  the  discussion. 
It  is  vitally  important  that  only  congenial 
spirits  should  belong  to  such  a  club.  One 
bore  or  one  member  who  loses  his  tem- 
per when  a  new  idea  is  advanced  will 
completely  ruin  such  a  gathering.       Be 
democratic  to  a  fault  within  the  club,  but 
be  very  exclusive  in  selecting  new  mem- 
bers.    The  meetings  should  not  be  held 
oftener  than  once  in  two  weeks,  nor  less 
than  once  in  three  weeks.     The  topic  for 
discussion  should  be  given  out  at  the  pre- 
vious meeting,  but  no  one  should  go  to 
any  laborious  research  in  looking  up  the 
subjects ;  otherwise  the  discussions  will  be 
stilted.     Avoid  also  choosing  subjects  on 
which  the  members  hold  no  definite  opin- 
ions, and  which  do  not,  therefore,  vital- 
ly interest  them.     In  other  words,  make 
the  club  simply  a  gathering  where  every 
little  while  you  and  your  best  friends  can 
talk    seriously   about   those   things   that 
most  interest  you.     It  might  be  a  good 
plan  to  refresh  your  memory  as  to  Ben- 
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jamin  Franklin's  famous  "Junto,"  "  The 
Literary  Club  "  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the 
Metaphysical  Club  of  which  Tennyson 
and  Huxley  were  members.  These  were 
conducted  somewhat  on  the  above  prin- 
ciples, and  were  among  the  most  success- 
ful small  clubs  ever  known.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  sexes  ought  not  to  be 
mixed  in  such  a  club  as  this,  nor  should 
the  members  be  of  widely  different  ages. 
Anything  that  constrains  the  freest  in- 
tercourse should  be  rigidly  excluded. 

In  the  club  of  from  twelve  to  thirty  the 
meetings  must  necessarily  be  more  for- 
mal than  in  the  previously  described  club. 
Here  an  especially  prepared  speech  or 
paper  by  one  of  the  members,  not  to  take 
over  half  an  hour  in  delivery,  should  lead 
off  the  discussion.  The  chairman  should 
then  call  upon  every  one  in  turn  for  an 
extemporaneous  criticism  of  the  paper, 
but  the  speech  should  be  limited  to  eight 
minutes.  It  is  well  to  begin  the  evening 
with  an  inexpensive  dinner.  A  prelimi- 
nary satisfying  of  the  inner  man  is  always 
conducive  to  a  good  time,  and  further- 
more it  makes  the  attendance  more  regu- 
lar. In  this  club  as  in  the  former  one 
congeniality  is  essential ;  the  sexes  should 
not  be  mixed,  and  the  strictest  rules 
must  be  enforced  as  to  qualifications  for 
membership.  A  constitution,  officers 
and  dues  will  be  necessary.  The  meet- 
ings should  be  held  preferably  once  a 
month,  tho  we  know  one  very  successful 
club  of  this  character  that  comes  to- 
gether every  fortnight. 

The  third  and  largest  club  is  the  most 
practical  one  for  a  small  town,  or  for  a 
particular  class  of  people  who  want  to  get 
together  in  a  large  city.  If  it  is  in  a 
town,  it  should  be  the  aim  to  take  the 
whole  community  in.  If  it  is  in  a  large 
city  the  club  should  be  composed  of  peo- 
ple who  are  working  or  thinking  along 
similar  lines.  Thus  in  this  city  there 
are  several  denominational  clubs ;  the  re- 
formers have  the  Social  Reform  Club, 
and  the  high  stand  college  graduates  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Club.  In  these  clubs  the 
organization  should  be  strong.  The 
meetings  should  not  be  held  oftener  than 
once  a  month  or  four  times  a  winter,  and 
should  begin  with  a  dinner  and  end  with 
speeches,  or  begin  with  speeches  and  end 
with  a  light  collation.  The  speakers 
should  all  be  invited — n ever  less  than'three 
or  more  than  ten.     Perhaps  five  is  the 


ideal  number.  Two  fifty-minute  speeches 
will  pall,  when  ten  ten-minute  ones  will 
be  received  with  unflagging  interest. 
Choose  a  chairman  who  will  insist  on 
brevity.  Furthermore  beware  of  celeb- 
rities as  speakers.  They  may  be  all  right, 
but  they  cost  a  great  deal,  and  often  bring 
more  light  to  bear  on  themselves  than 
the  topics  they  discuss.  In  this  club,  un- 
like the  other  two,  the  membership 
should  be  composed  of  men  and  women 
in  about  equal  proportions.  Congeniality 
need  not  be  a  prime  factor  in  the  qualifi- 
cation for  membership,  for  the  members 
come  not  to  argue,  but  to  listen.  If  the 
programs  are  interesting  every  one  will 
want  to  join ;  if  they  are  not  the  club  de- 
serves failure.  Therefore  be  careful  in 
the  selection  of  the  officers ;  for  to  them 
success  is  generally  due. 

Finally  any  one  of  our  readers  who 
will  start  or  join  one  of  these  clubs  will 
learn  that  the  greatest  intellectual  and  so- 
cial enjoyment  known  to  man  comes  from 
the  rubbing  of  mind  against  mind  and  the 
free  interchange  of  thought  and  experi- 
ence. 

The  Price  of  South  Africa. 

Already  the  South  African  war  has 
cost  the  British  people  $733,000,000  in 
taxes  and  loans,  not  to  speak  of  the  de- 
struction of  values  in  South  Africa  it- 
self, and  all  the  incidental  losses  to  in- 
dividuals and  to  commerce.  It  is  likely 
to  cost  a  round  billion  of  dollars  before  it 
is  concluded.     Is  it  worth  the  cost? 

Certainly  the  British  people  think  it  is ; 
and  it  is  their  speculation.  Whether  it 
be  the  British  in  Great  Britain  or  in 
Cape  Colony,  both  agree  that  whatever 
the  cost  the  war  must  be  carried  on  till 
the  conclusion  of  British  sovereignty  is 
attained,  and  the  danger  of  the  loss  of 
South  Africa  is  finally  averted.  They 
will  pay  all  the  cost  rather  than  fail. 
They  will  scold  about  the  blunders  of  the 
war,  about  the  break-down  of  their  mil- 
itary system,  but  they  do  not  falter,  all 
parties  of  them,  in  their  determination 
that  South  Africa  shall  be  British. 

They  are  right  in  the  valuation  they 
put  on  South  Africa,  even  taking  that 
alone,  and  not  considering  what  would 
be  the  loss  of  prestige  to  great  Britain  in 
Europe  and  China  and  India  were  she 
to  be  beaten  by  the  Boers.     The  question 
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in    conflict    is   the   possession   of    South  Whether   we   count   money   value,   or 

Africa — of  the  best  part,  the  temperate  whether   we  add   the   worth   of   British 

part  of  the  Continent,  whether  it  shall  or  prestige  abroad,  or  whether  we  take  in 

shall  not  belong  to  Great  Britain.       A  the  worth  of  that  free  self-government 

billion  dollars  would  be  a  very  small  price  and  equal  rights,  and  those  institutions 

to  pay  for  it  now,  even  as  landed  prop-  of  civilization  of  which  Great  Britain  and 

erty,  not  to  speak  of  its  assured  future,  the  United  States  are  the  best  promoters, 

One  of  our  comfortable  cities  is  worth  the  value  received  by  Great  Britain  and 

a  billion   dollars.     The  territory  in  de-  the  world  in  the  maintenance  of  British 

bate  is  nearly  as  large  as  all  the  United  sovereignty  in  South  Africa  is  well  worth 

States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  the  price  for  which  Englishmen  are  now 

Then  there  is  to  be  considered  the  re-  required  to  pay  two  pence  extra  income 

lation  of  South  Africa  to  the  rest  of  the  tax  and  a  cent  on  sugar. 

British  possessions   in   Africa.     Just  as  .^                                  i 
Europe  and  Asia  and  North  America  are 

dominated  from  the  North,  Africa  and  "  Why  do  not  the  negroes 
South  America  must  be  dominated  from  Negro  Vice  suppress  their  ruffians  if 
the  South.  Argentina  and  Chili  are  the  they  object  to  their  being 
strong  Powers  in  South  America,  and  so  lynched  ?  "  is  a  question  occasionally 
the  population  of  South  Africa  is  sure  to  asked.  One  answer  might  be  that  white 
be  the  ablest  and  most  influential  on  that  people  do  not  suppress  their  ruffians,  and 
continent.  Great  Britain  cannot  afford  yet  we  object  to  their  being  lynched.  But 
for  any  price  to  lose  her  possession  of  the  New  Orleans  negroes  are  giving  a 
South  Africa,  so  long  as  she  has  the  am-  different  answer  to  it.  They  say :  "  We 
bition  to  be  the  principal  Power  in  Af-  will  suppress  our  ruffians  as  far  as  pos- 
rica.  The  best  of  Africa  she  now  holds,  sible."  They  feel  that  if  they  are  com- 
from  Egypt  to  the  Cape.  France  may  pelled  to  segregate  by  themselves,  and 
hold  as  much  land,  but  it  is  mainly  sand ;  are  to  have  no  part  in  the  general  law- 
the  best  rivers  and  harbors  and  mines  making  and  law-executing  of  the  com- 
and  tillable  soil  are  held  by  Great  Brit-  munity,  they  will  work  by  themselves,  as 
ain.  To  hold  all  this  and  develop  it  with  they  so  often  do  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
English  settlers  she  needs  to  hold  South  tion.  Some  two  or  three  months  ago  the 
Africa;  she  must  hold  the  way  from  leading  colored  people  of  New  Orleans 
Cairo  to  the  Cape.  called  great  mass  meetings,  at  which 
And  yet  it  is  the  mastery  of  sentiment  resolutions  were  adopted  calling  for  the 
over  financial  values  that  controls  in  suppression  of  negro  gambling  hells, 
this  matter.  England  could  not,  would  saloons,  dives  and  dance-houses,  places 
not,  forsake  her  sons  in  the  Transvaal,  that  the  police  seemed  rather  glad  to  al- 
nor  would  she  yield  their  equal  rights.  It  low  to  continue  in  operation,  because  they 
was  English  liberty  for  all,  the  right  to  made  it  easy  to  find  negro  criminals, 
be  represented  by  equal  votes,  that  was  Committees  were  appointed  to  call  on  the 
at  stake ;  and  for  this  liberty  in  the  Trans-  Mayor  and  ask  him  to  order  all  negro 
vaal  she  was  willing  to  fight,  and  when  dives  closed,  and  vigilance  committees 
the  fight  was  on  to  finish  it  at  whatever  were  appointed  to  prosecute  the  work, 
cost.  The  previous  condition  was  not  This  has  been  very  successful.  The 
liberty;  it  was  the  subordination  of  the  places  have  been  closed  without  much 
newcomer  to  the  old  settler.  The  future  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  police,  and 
condition  will  be  one  of  absolute  equality,  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  of 
British  and  Boer,  a  fair  liberty  such  as  negro  crime.  This  success  is  due  in 
the  Transvaal  could  never  see  so  long  as  large  part  to  the  sympathy  of  the  Mayor, 
it  was  the  policy  to  exploit  and  tyrannize  But  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  the  ne- 
over  foreign  settlement  and  wealth.  gro  dives  were  being  closed  the  news- 
Trie  kind  of  civilization  that  the  British  papers  began  to  ask  why  the  dives  pat- 
will  give  to  all  South  Africa  is  worth  ronized  by  the  whites  should  not  also  be 
many  billion  dollars  more  than  the  kind  closed ;  and  the  result  has  been  a  general 
which  the  Boer  rulers  wanted,  who  would  protest  against  allowing  white  gambling 
have  made  it  all  Dutch  of  the  Kruger  saloons  to  be  open,  and  many  have  been 
kind  from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi.  shut.     But  really,  it  is  the  negroes  that 
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have  set  the  pace  and  given  the  impulse 
to  the  movement.  This  shows  what  we 
soof  ten  have  said  :  that  it  is  popular  senti- 
ment even  more  than  votes  and  force  that 
is  to  accomplish  any  reform. 

J* 

Noah's  Ark  Everybody  is  interested  in 
Noah's  Ark.  The  discov- 
ery by  the  late  George  Smith  of  the 
Chaldean  story  of  the  deluge  made  an 
immense  sensation  in  its  day.  The  very 
admirable  edition  of  the  Assyrian  text  by 
Professor  Haupt,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, was  a  gift  of  the  highest  value  to 
scholars  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Pro- 
fessor Haupt  intends  to  pursue  the  study 
further  with  a  careful  translation  of  the 
text.  Now  Mr.  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  of  the 
British  Museum,  announces  the  discovery 
of  what  he  believes  will  fill  out  a  portion 
of  the  text  which  had  been  lost.  It  is  a 
fragment  which  appears  to  give  the  size 
of  the  ark,  according  to  the  Chaldean  leg- 
end, and  a  list  of  the  animals  that  went 
into  it.  Mr.  Johns  interprets  this  tablet 
as  contemplating  the  ark  as  a  house  on  a 
boat  or  raft.  He  supposes  it  to  repre- 
sent a  boat  788  cubits  long  and  410  cubits 
broad,  carrying  a  box-shaped  house  660 
cubits  long  and  390  cubits  broad  and  150 
cubits  high  above  the  deck.  This,  of 
course,  makes  a  tremendous  and  incredi- 
ble ark,  which  is  nothing  against  the 
story.  Among  the  animals  mentioned  are 
dromedaries,  camels,  horses,  mules  and 
asses,  male  and  female  of  each  species, 
forming  one  group;  then  oxen  and  cat- 
tle of  various  sorts,  sheep,  goats,  ante- 
lopes and  gazelles,  forming  a  second 
group;  the  latter  apparently  clean  ani- 
mals used  for  food.  No  numbers  are 
given,  as  they  are  usually  given  in  the 
herd  lists  of  the  Ninevite  kings.  Then 
follows  a  list  of  birds,  and  it  ends  with 
"  the  dove,  the  swallow,  the  raven."  In 
the  Chaldean  version  of  the  story  Noah 
sent  forth,  when  the  waters  began  to 
abate,  first  the  dove,  then  the  swallow, 
and  then  the  raven.  The  order  is  the 
same;  and  this  makes  it  almost  certain 
that  the  tablet  is  meant  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  ark;  and  the  extraordinarv 
dimensions  of  the  building  and  its  sin- 
gular selection  of  animals,  unfitted  for  a 
royal  farm  yard  or  park,  seem  suited  to 
no  other  explanation  than  that  we  have 
here  a  summary  estimate  of  the  size  and 
contents  of  Noah's  Ark. 


*r       a    uu-  u  We     now     have     two 

Two  Archbishops       ^     .     , .  ,  .  .   , 

Catholic      archbishops 
at    least    that    are    actively    and    vigor- 
ously attacking  the  saloon,  doing  it  as 
if    they    had    their    heart    in    it.      One, 
of   course,   is   Archbishop   Ireland,   and 
the    other     is    Archbishop     Keane,     of 
Dubuque.       He  has    just    been    conse- 
crated, and  he  had  a  very  curious  ex- 
perience not  long  ago,  when,  intending  to 
go  into  a  book  store  in  the  "  Bishop's 
Block,"  he  found  himself  by  mistake  in 
a  saloon  on  his  own  property.     The  sa- 
loonkeeper was  ejected  as  quickly  as  the 
law  made  it  possible.       The  Archbishop 
has  denounced  the  saloon  before  crowded 
audiences  in  his  cathedral,  telling  them 
that  if  it  were  possible  or  practicable  it 
would  be  his  ambition  to  root  out  the 
liquor  trade  and  liquor  places  entirely, 
but  that  he  recognized  this  is  not  now 
possible.     It  was,  however,  his  ambition 
that  no  Catholic  should  be  engaged  in  the 
liquor  business,  and  it  was  a  shame  to 
have  to  say  that  they  are.     He  should, 
however,  insist  that  no  Catholic  keep  his 
place  open  for  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sun- 
day.    He  told  parents  that  their  custom 
of  sending  their  children  to  saloons  af- 
ter beer  and  whisky  was  nothing  short 
of  educating  them  to  become  drunkards 
as  they  grew  up.     For  the  present  he  was 
using   moral   suasion   only,   but   if  this 
should  prove  inadequate  to  secure  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  he  announced  his  intention 
in  the  near  future  to  instruct  his  priests 
not  to  administer  the  sacraments  of   the 
Church  to  those  engaged  in  the  liquor 
business ;  a  business,  he  declared,  "  in- 
consistent with  the  name  and  practices  of 
Catholicity ;  therefore  no  Catholic  should 
engage  in  the  business,  and  those  in  it 
should  get  out  of  it."     The  influence  of 
two  such  admirable  men  as  Archbishops 
Ireland  and  Keane  is  of  immense  value  to 
the  Catholic  Church  of  the  Middle  West 
and  to  the  whole  country. 

A  new  poison  is  to  be  guarded 
against,  the  acids  of  selenium. 
It  was  very  hard  to  under- 
stand why  the  very  little  arsenic  in  the 
British  beer  could  have  done  so  much 
hurt,  when  we  consider  that  taken  in 
small  doses,  as  by  the  Styrian  peasants,  it 
is  pretty  well  endured,  and  indeed  gives 
the  appearance  of  ruddy  health.  But 
now  the  chemists  have  found  that  bc- 
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sides  arsenic  there  was  selenium,  an-  Russia  is  now  the  only  nation  in  Europe, 
other  similar  mineral  poison,  in  the  sul-  left  since  1848,  without  a  constitution, 
furic  acid,  out  of  which  was  made  the  It  is  the  only  country  in  all  Christendom 
glucose  that  entered  into  the  composi-  governed  after  the  old  autocratic  way. 
tion  of  the  beer ;  and  selenium  is  more  That  the  people  should  be  waking  up  to 
dangerous  than  arsenic.  Some  of  those  the  fact  that  they  are  the  most  backward 
who  were  seriously  poisoned  by  the  beer  and  slavish  of  all  the  civilized  world  is 
could  not  have  taken  more  than  one  two-  very  serious,  and  that  fifteen  thousand  of 
hundredth  of  a  gram  a  day,  scarce  them  would  take  the  risk  of  offending  the 
enough  to  get  fat  on ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  powers  that  be  by  asking  those  powers  to 
fact  that  the  system  never  gets  tolerant  abdicate  in  behalf  of  the  people  to  whom 
of  selenium  as  it  does  of  arsenic,  and  that  power  rightfully  belongs,  is  most  prom- 
repeated  doses  will  produce  a  fatal  ac-  ising,  perhaps  just  now  alarming.  For, 
cumulation  of  the  poison.  Lately  mos-  of  course,  the  request  will  not  be  granted, 
quitoes  added  a  new  terror  to  life,  and  and  the  signers  will  be  marked  men,  and 
now  beer-drinkers  must  beware  of  se-  there  will  be  arrests,  and  more  disturb- 
lenium.  Those  were  good  old  days  in  ances,  and  by  and  by  a  revolution.  What 
which  we  died  without  knowing  why.  Count  Tolstoi  says  will  be  considered : 

^j  "  Even    if    the    disturbances    are    quelled    at 

present    they    cannot    be    stifled.     .     .    .     The 

,  One   may  be   allowed   to  blame   does  not  lie   with  evil,   turbulent   men, 

laugh   as   well   as   grieve  but  in  y°u  rulers,  who  do  not  wish  to  see  any- 

Asbestos  House         j.    j     Qver  tne  burning-  tning  at  the  present  moment  except  your  own 

.    .  .  r    1       t  •   1  t»  1  •  comfort.     ...     If   men   are   at   present   dis- 

of  that  portion  of  the  Imperial  Palace  in  turbed  and  seem  to  wish  you  harm>  it  is  only 

Peking  in  which  was  placed  General  von  because  you  appear  to  them  as  an  obstacle 
Waldersee's  asbestos  house  This  won-  which  deprives  them  and  also  millions  of  their 
derful  house  was  destroyed,  with  the  por-     brothers  of  the  greatest  human  good,  freedom 

•  r*        1  1  1  "111  til  Ml     C 1 1 1 1 t£  1 1  1 1"  1 1 1 1 1C  1 1 1 . 

tion  of  the  palace  where  it  had  been  set  ^ 

up,     and     the  _  General     just     squeezed  Some  of  the  ablest  and  most  useful  of 

through  the  window  and  saved  his  life.  QUr   citizens   are   hardl      known    to   the 

But  this  apparent    failure    of    German  general  world>  and  such  a  one  was  Prof 

science  is  not  so  serious  as  the  effect  the  H           A    Rowland,  of  Johns  Hopkins 

injury  to  his  palace  may  have  on  the  plans  University,  who  has  ;ust  died  at  the  age 

for  the  return  of  the  Emperor  to  Peking.  of  ^       E           student  of  the  physical 

There  can  be  no  restoration  of  quiet  con-  sciences  knew  him>  not  simpl    for  his  ex. 

ditions  until  the  Chinese  court  is  rein-  traordinary     diffraction     gratings,    with 

stated  and  orderly  government  is  in  its  8j0(X)  Hnes  to  the  inch>  which  have  su 

hands.     What  we  need  is  to  have  the  Hed  the  iaboratories  of  the  world  and 

armies  withdraw  from  the  capital  and  the  revolutionized  spectrum  analysis,  but  also 

expeditions  that  we  hear  of  cease  their  for  his  work  in  electrical  science      And 

punitive  work      But  until  the  Emperor  this  spectrum  anaiysis  is  now  receiving 

can  return  and  assume  authority  there  t  development  through  the  work  of 

must  be  disorder,  and  there  will  be  call  pressor  Langley,  who  has  been  investi- 

for  expeditions  to  suppress  Boxers  and  gating  beyond  the  visible  spectrum,  an  in- 

L.igands.     The  world  is  tired  of  the  oc-  visible  spectrum  of  heat  twenty  times  as 

cupation  of  Peking,  and  of  the  long  dis-  j          with  its  corresponding  bands  and 

cussions  of  the  Legationers  and  of  the  lines,  that  portion  which  represents  chem- 

ambitions  and  squabbles  of  the  generals.  ical  force  and  the            rs  that 

We  are  glad  that  the  Americans  made  i-fe                                                         rr 

haste  to  withdraw.  ^ 

It  pleases  us  that  Edna  Dean  Proctor, 

A  Constitution      ^e  are  aU°wed  to  know  in  her  poem  this  week  should  commem- 

for  Russia         ver^  ^\e  °^  wnat  *s  £°~  orate  tne  humble  parents  of  Abraham 

ing  on  politically  in  Rus-  Lincoln.     Thomas  Lincoln  died  in  Coles 

sia;  but  the  fact  that  fifteen  thousand  County,  Illinois,  in  1851,  and  was  there 

signatures  have  been  received  to  a  peti-  buried;    the    mother    died    in    1818,    in 

tion  to  the  Czar  that  he  grant  a  constitu-  Berry  County,  Indiana,  and  was  there  in- 

tion  is  one  of  the  gravest  significance,  terred  near  the  Ohio  River. 
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New  British  Taxes. 

The  cost  of  the  war  in  South  Africa 
has  been  enormous — $730,000,000  thus 
far,  said  the  British  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  his  explanation  of  the 
budget,  last  week ;  the  treasury  deficit 
last  year  was  $265,000,000,  it  will  be 
$285,000,000  for  the  coming  year,  and  to 
meet  the  great  expenditures  new  taxes 
must  be  levied.  There  is  to  be  a  new  loan, 
already  announced,  of  $300,000,000  in 
•consols  issued  at  94^/2,  in  addition  to  pre- 
vious war  loans  of  about  $360,000,000. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  war  will  probably 
exceed  $1,000,000,000.  Sugar,  exported 
coal,  glucose  and  molasses  are  now  to  be 
taxed,  and  the  income  tax  is  to  be  in- 
creased by  two  pence  in  the  pound,  so 
that  the  rate  will  be  nearly  6  per  cent.  It 
is  expected  that  the  new  taxes  will  yield 
$55,000,000  a  year. 

The  sugar  impost  is  a  revenue  tax  in 
purpose,  but  may  become  slightly  pro- 
tective in  operation.  It  is  one  cent  a 
pound  on  refined,  with  a  scale  of  dimin- 
ishing rates  on  raw  grades,  falling  to  a 
minimum  of  about  half  a  cent  at  76  de- 
grees by  the  polariscopic  test.  Owing  to 
the  sale  of  great  quantities  of  refined 
sugar  in  England  by  Continental  bounty- 
paying  countries,  the  British  refining  in- 
dustry is  not  a  large  one.  The  duty  on 
raw  sugar  is  not  protective,  for  there  is 
no  domestic  product  to  be  protected.  It 
is  not  clear  that  the  difference  between 
the  duty  on  refined  and  the  duty  on  raw 
is  sufficient  to  afford  any  protection  to 
the  British  refiner ;  it  is  not  half  a  cent  a 
pound,  as  some  have  said,  but  probably 
averages  not  much  more  than  one-quar- 
,ter  of  a  cent.  The  tax  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  one  for  revenue,  without  any 
distinct  protective  quality.  It  may  in- 
crease the  cost  to  the  consumer  by  the 
full  amount  of  the  tax  on  refined.  The 
tax  of  about  25  cents  a  ton  on  exported 
coal  will  tend  to  increase  the  sales  of 
American  coal  abroad;  but  the  effect  of 
it  in  this  direction  may  be  very  slight, 
for  the  tax  is  only  one-tenth  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  Cardiff  coal  since  last 
September.  The  increasing  exports  of 
English  coal — they  were  46,000,000  tons 


in  1900 — have  been  regarded  with  some 
misgivings  by  British  economists  and 
statesmen,  who  will  not  complain  if  the 
tax  shall  reduce  them. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  yield  to  those  who  urged 
that  protective  tariff  duties  should  be  im- 
posed on  agricultural  products  and  iron 
and  that  it  declined  to  give  a  protective 
preference  to  the  colonies,  even  with  re- 
spect to  the  sugar  of  the  suffering  British 
West  Indies.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  par- 
ticle of  protection  in  these  new  taxes. 
They  mark  no  departure  from  the  estab- 
lished British  policy  concerning  revenue 
from  imports.  Moreover,  they  are  not 
designed  to  be  permanent,  but  were  de- 
vised to  meet  extraordinary  demands. 
The  shrinkage  of  the  Government's  ma- 
jority in  the  votes  on  sugar  and  coal  is 
ominous.  No  scheme  of  new  taxes  to 
raise  $55,000,000  could  have  won  popu- 
lar approval ;  but  this  one  has  some  very 
unpopular  features.  The  sugar  tax  will 
be  felt  at  once  by  all  the  working  people ; 
the  coal  tax  has  offended  the  great  mine- 
owning  and  shipping  interests,  and  may 
be  used  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  miners  and  workmen  in 
many  industries.  The  dose  might  have 
been  made  less  disagreeable  and  offen- 
sive, in  a  political  sense,  altho  it  could 
not  have  been  a  palatable  one;  and  the 
Salisbury  government  may  suffer  a  se- 
rious loss  of  support  on  account  of  this 
memorable  budget. 

Financial    Items. 

A  published  rumor  that  the  great 
packing  interests  of  Armour,  Swift  and 
Morris  were  to  be  combined,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $135,000,000,  was  recently  denied 
by  officers  of  the  three  companies. 

. . .  .The  mileage  of  all  the  roads  em- 
braced in  the  system  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  is  10,443  >  an<^ 
there  is  single  track  enough  to  make  five 
lines  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

....  One  American  company  has  for 
some  time  past  been  exporting  wire  and 
nails  at  the  rate  of  about  4,000  tons  per 
month,  selling  these  products  in  Europe, 
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Australia,  South  America  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

.  . .  .Exports  for  the  nine  months  end- 
ing on  March  31st  ($1,140,170,728), 
were  greater  than  those  of  any  corre- 
sponding period  in  past  years,  and  the 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  for  these 
three  quarters  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
was  $540,687,000. 

.  . .  .Owing  to  the  depressed  condition 
of  manufacturing  industries  in  Germany, 
especially  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  25 
per  cent,  of  the  workmen  of  the  country 
are  either  idle  or  insufficiently  employed. 
The  Krupps  have  discharged  4,000  men 
since  October,  and  it  is  said  that  they  are 
about  to  dismiss  5,000  more. 

....  In  response  to  a  recent  advertise- 
ment by  the  harbor  authorities  of  Cal- 
cutta for  locomotives,  the  lowest  English 
bid  was  $7,349  for  each  locomotive,  with 
nine  months  for  filling  the  order,  and  the 
lowest  American  bid  was  $5,998,  with 
only  six  months  for  delivery.  The  con- 
tract was  given  to  the  American  bidder. 

....  The  total  gross  deposits  of  the 
forty-four  national  banks  of  New  York, 
as  stated  in  the  latest  report  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  were  $1,061,327,- 
000,  showing  the  remarkable  increase  of 
$179,642,000,  or  20  per  cent.,  since  De- 
cember 13th  last.  In  four  years  the  de- 
posits of  these  banks  have  increased  by 
101  per  cent. 

....  The  Standard  Oil  Company  be- 
gan the  year  with  a  dividend  of  20  per 
cent.,  which  called  for  the  disbursement  of 
about  $20,000,000.  This  is  a  quarterly 
dividend,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  20  per  cent,  will  be  declared  in 
each  of  the  remaining  quarters  of  1901. 
The  dividends  last  year  amounted  to  48 
per  cent.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  shares 
are  owned  by  John  D.   Rockefeller. 

....  The  dealings  of  our  Navy  Depart- 
ment with  the  American  manufacturers 
of  armor  plate,  and  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress on  this  subject,  are  recalled  by  the 
protests  of  the  Budget  Committee  of  the 
German  Reichstag  against  "  the  mon- 
strous extortion "  of  the  two  German 
firms  enjoying  a  monopoly  of  the  manu- 
facture of  armor  plate  for  the  German 
navy.  Their  charges  exceed  by  $100  per 
ton  the  price  paid  here ;  and  the  commit- 
tee recommends  either  the  encouragement 
of  foreign  competition  or  the  establish- 


ment of  a  Government  armor  plate  fac- 
tory. 

....  In  these  days  financial  "  records  " 
in  New  York  are  easily  broken.  Clear- 
ings for  week  before  last  ($2,148,247,- 
459)  far  exceeded  those  of  any  previous 
week,  and  a  new  high  record  for  one  day 
($437,852,980)  was  made  on  the  9th. 
But  this  was  displaced  by  a  total  of  $445,- 
241,223  on  the  16th.  On  the  Stock  Ex- 
change sales  of  2,170,800  shares  on  the 
19th  made  a  new  daily  record,  and  the  to- 
tal of  more  than  10,000,000  shares  for 
the  week  has  never  been  equaled. 

....  In  view  of  the  attacks  upon  West- 
ern mortgages,  the  record  of  the  Middle- 
sex Banking  Company  deserves  atten- 
tion. In  the  eight  years  ending  with 
1900  this  company  met  maturities  of 
principal  amounting  to  more  than 
$8,000,000,  and  of  interest  exceeding 
$3,350,000,  promptly  upon  presentation 
of  the  bonds  and  coupons ;  and  the  dis- 
count from  the  face  value  of  about 
$1,000,000  of  non-matured  obligations 
offered  and  sold  during  this  period,  ow- 
ing to  the  settlement  of  estates  or  to  panic 
pressure  in  the  earlier  years,  has  repre- 
sented on  the  average  only  a  fair  commis- 
sion to  the  brokers  negotiating  the  sales. 

....  In  Russia  at  the  close  of  the  last 
fiscal  year  there  were  in  full  operation 
.V^OS  miles  of  railway,  of  which  the 
Government  owned  and  operated  21,691 
miles.  State  ownership  has  been  profit- 
able, as  the  revenue  returns  plainly  show. 
Russia  has  been  a  heavy  borrower  abroad 
in  the  last  fourteen  years,  but  not  to  meet 
treasury  deficits.  The  new  loans  have 
been  used  in  part  to  refund  old  loans  at 
lower  rates,  while  the  remainder  went 
into  railroad  construction.  One  of  the 
State  railways  is  the  Wladikawkas  sys- 
tem of  nearly  1,600  miles,  traversing  the 
rich  territory  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Caspian.  Farson,  Leach  &  Co.  offer 
$1,000,000  in  the  four-per-cent.  gold 
bonds  of  this  company,  which  are  se- 
cured by  the  absolute  guarantee  of  the 
Russian  Government  and  by  a  sinking 
fund,  and  are  free  from  all  Russian 
taxes. 

....  Coupons  and  dividends  an- 
nounced : 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
(stamped  adj.  mort.),  coupons  No.  9,  payable 
May  1. 
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A  Sign  of  Progress. 

There  is  a  somewhat  prevalent  notion 
that  anybody  can  conduct  a  newspaper, 
without  previous  training ;  and  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  intermittent  talk  about 
starting  municipal  insurance  companies, 
whereby  the  drain  of  money  "  out  of  the 
State  "  can  be  checked  and  a  saving  be 
effected  which  can  be  applied  on  tax-re- 
duction, there  is  a  notion  that  insurance 
is  an  easy  business.  This  notion  is  not 
confident  enough  to  bring  it  to  the  actual 
attempt,  and  somehow  such  talk  always 
reminds  us  of  the  reply  made  by  Quince, 
the  Carpenter,  when  Snug,  the  joiner, 
asked  for  "  the  lion's  part,"  that  he  might 
begin  his  study  of  it — "  You  may  do  it  ex- 
tempore, for  it  is  nothing  but  roaring." 

However,  Dartmouth  College,  which 
has  also  just  followed  other  colleges  in 
establishing  a  chair  of  music,  has  a  new 
Amos  Tuck  School  of  Administration  and 
Finance,  and  Mr.  Joseph  A.  De  Boer, 
vice-president  and  actuary  of  the  Na- 
tional Life  of  Vermont,  is  to  open  the 
subject  there  as  non-resident  lecturer; 
the  insurance  course  will  cover  policy 
construction,  rate  making,  compensa- 
tion, etc.  On  request  from  Professor 
Wambaugh,  of  Harvard,  the  library  be- 
longing to  the  Insurance  Exchange  m 
Boston  has  just  been  opened  to  use  by  his 
classes  in  insurance  and  insurance  law. 
Actuary  Messenger,  of  the  Travelers,  is 
delivering  several  lectures  at  Cornell, 
and  in  consequence  of  Professor  Wam- 
baugh's  application  the  librarian  is  about 
to  send  a  letter  to  some  fifty  colleges,  to 
ascertain  how  much  interest  is  already 
taken  in  the  subject  and  what  materials 
are  used. 

Perhaps  this  may  at  first  seem  surpris- 
ing and  a  misdirection,  but  second 
thought  cannot  sustain  that  impression. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  encouraging 
sign.  Insurance  will  be  understood,  in 
its  nature  and  functions,  when  it  is  stud- 
ied ;  when  so  understood,  is  it  not  plain 
that  the  abuses,  defects  and  troubles  of 
the  present  about  it  will  be  at  least  les- 
sened ? 

James    A.    Blair,  of    Blair    &    Co., 
bankers,  and  Thomas  A.  Buckner,  one  of 
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the  Vice-Presidents,  have  been  elected 
new  trustees  of  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company. 

.  . .  .The  American  Union  Life,  of  this 
city,  whose  prospective  merging  in  the 
operations  of  a  few  months  ago  in  which 
the  National  Life  of  the  United  States 
and  others  figured  failed  to  go  through, 
now  disappears  by  transfer  to  the  Secur- 
ity Life  and  Trust  of  Philadelphia.  The 
company  was  started  in  1894  by  Mr.  P. 
B.  Armstrong,  who  had  no  life  insurance 
experience  to  aid  him,  and  had  achieved 
some  notoriety  by  a  rather  "  plunging  " 
method  of  managing  fire  insurance.  Ex- 
penses were  relatively  too  heavy,  nearly 
equaling  the  premium  receipts  during 
the  entire  active  term.  The  end  of  1899 
found  the  company  with  $68,723  surplus 
as  to  policyholders  and  an  85  per  cent, 
impairment  of  the  $5,000,000  capital. 
Later,  even  the  policyholders'  surplus  dis- 
appeared, and  new  business  was  some 
months  ago  forbidden. 

....  Not  long  after  the  great  fires  in 
Chicago  and  Boston,  1 871- 1872,  the  late 
Geo.  T.  Hope,  president  of  the  Conti- 
nental, procured,  or  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  procuring,  the  passage  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Safety  Fund  law  of  this 
State.  Under  that,  a  company  may  set 
apart  and  deposit  at  Albany  a  portion  of 
its  surplus,  to  be  held  intact  until  its  re- 
maining funds  are  absorbed,  and  then  to 
be  used  as  new  capital  on  which  to  con- 
tinue existence.  Since  the  enactment  of 
this  law  in  1874  a  like  law  has  been 
adopted  in  three  other  States,  and  seven 
other  companies  have  joined  the  Conti- 
nental in  coming  under  it.  The  lately 
deceased  D.  A.  Heald,  of  the  Home,  dis- 
approved of  this,  considering  that  no  por- 
tion of  a  company's  funds  should  be  se- 
questered from  general  claims,  but  that 
holders  of  such  claims  have  a  just  lien 
on  every  dollar.  There  is  some  truth  m 
this  view.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
plete carrying  out  of  it  might  leave  the 
company  a  wreck,  and  the  untouched 
policyholder  without  remedy.  The  new 
management  of  the  Home  evidently 
thinks  this  view  ought  to  prevail,  for  the 
Home  and  the  Westchester  are  now 
about  to  come  under  the  Fund. 
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The  Cuban  Commission 
at  Washington 


Altho  no  official 
statement  as  to 
the  conferences 
of  the  Cuban  Commissioners  with  the 
President  and  Secretary  Root  has  been 
made,  it  is  expected  by  some  prominent 
persons  in  Washington  that  the  Commis- 
sioners on  their  return  to  Havana  will 
advise  the  Constitutional  Convention  to 
accept  all  the  conditions  of  the  Piatt 
amendment.  They  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton from  Florida  on  the  24th,  and  were 
received  at  the  station  with  due  ceremony 
by  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  State  and 
War  departments.  General  Wood  was 
in  the  city,  having  come  by  sea  to  New 
York.  All  possible  attention  was  paid 
to  the  visitors  by  the  Government.  On 
the  25th  they  were  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who,  after  an  interchange  of  ex- 
pressions of  cordial  friendship,  referred 
them  to  Secretary  Root  as  his  represent- 
ative. That  afternoon  they  were  in  con- 
ference with  the  Secretary  for  several 
hours;  in  the  evening  they  were  enter- 
tained as  guests  of  honor  at  a  State  din- 
ner in  the  White  House;  on  the  follow- 
ing day  the  conference  with  the  Secre- 
tary was  resumed;  and  on  Saturday  the 
visitors  bade  farewell  to  the  President. 
That  evening  they  came  to  New  York, 
intending  to  sail  for  Havana  on 
Wednesday.  At  the  dinner  there  was  a 
notable  gathering  of  distinguished  per- 
sons, including  the  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net; Justices  Harlan  and  White,  of  the 
Supreme  Court ;  Lieutenant-General 
Miles,  Admiral  Bradford;  Governor  Al- 
len, of  Porto  Rico;  Senators  Piatt  (of 
Connecticut),  Hanna,  Foraker,  Depew, 
Lodge  and  Morgan ;  and  Representatives 


Grosvenor,  Cooper  and  Hepburn.  At 
the  conferences,  General  Wood  being 
present,  all  the  conditions  of  the  Piatt 
amendment  were  explained  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  thoroughly  discussed  by  him 
and  the  Commissioners.  The  arguments 
of  the  Government  in  support  of  each 
one  were  clearly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Root, 
who  showed  that  the  conditions  could  not 
be  modified  by  the  Executive  because 
they  were  imposed  in  an  act  of  Congress. 
The  Commissioners  were  not  encour- 
aged to  expect  that  Congress  would 
modify  them.  It  soon  appeared  that 
they  very  earnestly  desired  a  reduction 
of  our  tariff  duties  on  Cuban  sugar  and 
tobacco.  In  this  they  were  supported  by 
General  Wood,  who  urged  that  a  large 
reduction  should  be  made.  The  Com- 
missioners were  told  that  changes  in  the 
tariff  could  be  made  only  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, or  by  treaties  of  reciprocity,  to  be 
ratified  by  the  Senate;  and  that  such  a 
treaty  could  not  be  negotiated  with  Cuba 
until  after  the  establishment  of  a  gov- 
ernment there.  The  acceptance  of  the 
Piatt  amendment  must  precede  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Cuban  Government.  As 
the  conferences  were  held  behind  closed 
doors,  it  is  not  generally  known  whether 
the  probable  opposition  of  the  beet  sugar 
and  cane  sugar  and  tobacco  interests  in 
this  country  to  the  desired  reduction  of 
duties  was  pointed  out.  At  the  final  in- 
terview with  the  President  he  said  to  the 
Commissioners,  in  response  to  their  re- 
quest for  tariff  coneessions,  that  their 
Government  must  be  formed  before  there 
could  be  any  negotiations  concerning 
trade  relations.  When  Sefior  Capote 
urged  that  some  concessions  should  be 
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made  while  the  Government  was  being  able  that  Great  Britain  will  consent  to 

formed,  the  President  repeated  his  first  the  abrogation  of  the  old  Clayton-Bulwer 

assertion,  but  added  that  after  the  Gov-  treaty,  altho  it  is  still  possible  that  some 

ernment  had  been  set  up  he  would  ap-  concession  in  the  matter  of  the  Alaskan 

point  Commissioners  to  negotiate  with  a  boundary  will  be  sought.     The  original 

Cuban  Commission  for  a  treaty  of  reci-  Hay-Pauncefote   treaty    contained    ideal 

procity.       It  is  understood  that  in  the  provisions    for    neutralization;    but    the 

conferences  with  the  Secretary  the  visit-  Senate  added  the  Davis  amendment  em- 

ors'  most  serious  objections  related  to  the  powering  this  country  to  take  such  meas- 

conditions  providing  for  intervention  and  ures  as  it  should  find  necessary  "  for  se- 

naval  stations.     A  suggestion  from  them  curing  by  its  own  forces  the  defence  of 

that  one  station,  to  be  situated  on  the  the  United  States,"  and  also  rejected  the 

Bay  of  Nipe,  might  suffice,  was  not  ac-  clause   which   invited   other   Powers   to 

cepted;  our  Government  desires  several  unite  in  a  neutrality  guaranty.       These 

stations,  and  prefers    to    exercise    full  changes,  with  the  provision  for  the  abro- 

sovereignty  over  the  sites  of  them,  under  gation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  agreement, 

long  leases  or  by  other  agreements.    The  were  sufficient  to  cause  the  rejection  of 

Commissioners  take  with  them  to  Cuba  a  the  treaty  in  London.     Will  the  Senate 

written  explanation   (approved  by  Sec-  insist   upon   the   essence   of   the    Davis 

retary  Root)   of  the  Piatt  amendment,  amendment,  and  is  that  amendment  at 

and  of  our  Government's  policy  and  pur-  variance  with  such  complete  neutrality 

pose  with  respect  to  the  several  condi-  as  the  British  Government  desires  ?    The 

tions  imposed.     This  will  be  laid  before  first  question  in  all  probability  may  be 

the  Convention.     The  visitors  have  been  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  the  views  of 

most  agreeably  impressed  by  the  cour-  the  British  Government  concerning  the 

tesy  and  hospitality  shown  to  them,  by  second  are  still  to  be  disclosed.     It  is  ex- 

the  spirit  in  which  the  conferences  were  pected  that  a  new  treaty  will  be  prepared 

conducted,    and    by    the    assurances    of  at  Washington  before  the  return  of  Lord 

friendship — and    even    of    affection,    as  Pauncefote  from  London  in  the  autumn. 

General    Betancourt    says — received    by  Mr.  Stead  predicts  in  a  London  paper 

them  from  the  President  and  other  prom-  that  our  Senate  will  tear  the  Clayton- 

inent  Americans  whom  they  met  at  the  Bulwer   treaty   "  in   shreds,"   and   fling 

Capital.  them  "  in  the  faces  "  of  the  British  peo- 

«*  pie.     In  Paris  M.  Varilla  is  making  a 
t  campaign  against  the  sale  of  the  Pana- 
For  a  New      Since  the  Senate  s  amend-  ma  project  to  our  Government.       The 
Canal  Treaty    ments  to  the  Hay-Paunce-  Nicaragua  route,  he  says,  is  utterly  im- 
fote  canal  treaty  were  re-  practicable,  and  we  can  have  a  canal  only 
jected  by  the  British  Government,  Sec-  by  purchasing  the  rights  of  the  Panama 
retary  Hay  has  been  procuring  the  opin-  Company.       The    sale    of   those    rights 
ions    of     Senators    with    the    view    of  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  a  "  moral  disas- 
ascertaining  what  kind  of  a  treaty  would  ttr>>  bequeathing  to  future  generations 
be  acceptable  to  the  two-thirds  majority  jn   France  a   "  heritage  of   cowardice." 
required  for  ratification.     The  question  He    urges    the    company   to   appeal    to 
is  whether  a  new  treaty  can  be  framed  Frenchmen  for  funds,  and  offers  to  con- 
that  will  be  satisfactory  to  two-thirds  of  tribute  2,000,000  francs, 
the  Senators,  and  also  to  the  Salisbury 

Government.       It  is   reported  that  the  •* 

Secretary  has  been  encouraged  by  his  in-  .  .       L    .      .          The  work  of  the 

terviews  with  Senators  to  hope  that  an  uniclP*      egls  a  lon      League    of    Cali- 

agreement  will  be  reached.     Much  de-  fornia  Municipal- 

pends,  however,  upon  the  meaning  and  ities  during  the  past  year  shows  both  the 

scope  of  a  provision  for  neutrality.    The  growing  interest  in  municipal  affairs  on 

news  comes  from  London  that  a  treaty  the  part  of  city  officials,  and  the  value  of 

will  not  be  acceptable  to  the  British  Gov-  intelligent  co-operation  and  organization, 

ernment  unless  it  provides  for  the  neu-  The  League  prepared  and  submitted  to 

tralization  of  the  canal ;  and  that  if  neu-  the  recently  adjourned  Legislature  ten 

tralization  can  be  assured,  it  seems  prob-  bills  and  a  constitutional  amendment  re- 
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lating   to   various   phases   of   municipal 
government.     All  but  one  were  passed, 
altho  the  record  of  the  Legislature  along 
other  lines  was  in  nowise  out  of  the  or- 
dinary.      None  of  the  bills  represented 
radical  departures  from  the  established 
municipal   policy  of  the   State,   but  all 
were  in  the  direction  of  efficiency  and  im- 
provement.   The  Special  Tax  act  author- 
izing the  imposition  of  a  special  tax  not 
to  exceed   fifty   cents  on  the  $100   for 
specific    public    improvements,    was    the 
most  important  of  them.      The  question 
of  the  levy  and  also  that  of  the  improve- 
ment must  be  submitted  by  a  referendum 
to  the  people,  a  two-thirds  vote  being 
necessary  for  the  levy.     The  tax  may  be 
continued  through  a  series  of  years  until 
the  improvement  is  completed.       Cities 
are  enabled  by  the  act  to  extend  their 
lighting    and    water    works,    to    make 
bridges,  and  to  erect  buildings  without 
running  into  debt.     The  Bond  act  abol- 
ishes the  forty-year  minimum  which  has 
heretofore  existed  in  California,  so  that 
municipalities  can  now  borrow  for  per- 
iods ranging  from  one  year  to  forty.    In 
addition  the  procedure  has  been  much 
simplified  and  placed  on  a  much  more 
businesslike  basis.       The   Library   Law 
makes  it  mandatory  for  a  city  to  estab- 
lish a  public  library  when  petitioned  by 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  voters.       It 
also  authorizes  a  maximum  tax  levy  for 
such  purposes,  of  ten  cents  on  the  $100, 
in  first,  second  and  third  class  cities,  and 
of  twenty  cents  in  cities  of  other  classes. 
County    supervisors    are   authorized     to 
maintain  traveling  libraries.     The  other 
laws  deal  with  assessments  for  public  im- 
provements, the  extension  of  fire  limits 
in  cities  of  the  sixth  class,  the  diversion 
of  municipal  fines  from  the  county  treas- 
uries to  the  city  treasuries,  and  the  con- 
solidation of  certain  offices.     A  consti- 
tutional   amendment    exempting    public 
bonds  from  taxation,  so  that  cities  can 
negotiate  their  loans  at  lower  rates,  was 
also  authorized  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  at  the  next  election.      These  re- 
sults were  accomplished  because  of  the 
activity  and  energy  of  the  League,  and 
not  because  of  the  inherent  virtue  of  the 
Legislature,  which  at  the  same  session 
passed  an  act  giving  to  owners  of  exist- 
ing franchises  what  the  Secretary  of  the 
League  calls  "  an  everlasting  cinch  on  all 
future  franchises  that  mav  be  offered  for 


The  Philippine 
Islands 


sale."  It  also  determined  to  submit  a 
constitutional  amendment  providing  for 
the  creation  of  a  State  Commission  to 
regulate  transportation,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone and  express  charges,  and  the  rates 
for  gas,  water  and  electric  services ;  and 
to  supervise  insurance  companies  and 
banks.  The  effect  of  the  opposition  of 
the  League  to  this  measure  will  be 
awaited  with  interest,  as  it  will  show 
whether  the  League  is  as  strong  in  op- 
posing propositions  before  the  people  as 
in  securing  beneficial  legislation  from 
the  Legislature. 

In  its  tour  of  the  islands 
the  Taft  Commission 
found  that  the  insurrec- 
tion had  almost  died  out  in  Leyte,  where 
only  sixty  insurgents  were  still  in  the 
field.  Owing  to  factional  division  there, 
however,  the  office  of  Governor  was  not 
given  to  a  native.  The  people  of  the  is- 
land of  Samar  were  terrorized  by  Gen- 
eral Lukban  and  his  forces,  which  con- 
sist of  600  riflemen  and  many  bolomen. 
Only  from  the  garrisoned  towns  did  del- 
egates come  to  meet  the  Commission,  the 
inhabitants  of  other  places  fearing  Luk- 
ban's  resentment.  More  troops  will  be 
sent  to  Samar.  There  have  been  addi- 
tional surrenders  in  various  parts  of  the 
archipelago.  The  submission  of  Quen- 
tin  Salas  ends,  it  is  thought,  the  insur- 
rection in  Panay;  Colonel  Morales  and 
Colonel  Dayrit  have  surrendered  in  Lu- 
zon, and  General  Torribo,  after  defeat, 
has  given  himself  up  at  Batuan,  in  Min- 
danao. One  of  the  insurgent  leaders 
who  has  not  submitted  is  General  Cail- 
les,  a  reckless  and  cruel  guerrilla  chief, 
now  lurking  in  the  mountains  of  Tay- 
abas  Province,  Luzon;  and  if  a  story 
that  comes  to  Manila  is  true,  his  sur- 
render would  be  followed  speedily  by  his 
execution.  The  story  is  that  on  the  21st 
ult.  he  condemned  to  death  eight  Ameri- 
can prisoners  and  a  rich  native  who  had 
refused  to  contribute  to  the  insurgent 
war  fund,  and  that  the  unfortunate  men 
were  tortured  before  the  sentence  was 
carried  out.  Cailles  was  born  in  India 
of  a  French  father  and  a  Hindoo  mother. 
It  is  reported  that  he  has  proclaimed  him- 
self dictator  and  the  successor  of  Aguin- 
ald#.,  who  now  denounces  him  and  as- 
serts that  he  is  in  no  way  responsible  for 
the  guerrilla's  repeated  violations  of  the 
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rnles  of  war.  Twenty  carloads  of  text 
books  and  writing  materials  have  just 
been  ordered  for  the  schools  of  the  is- 
lands; and  several  hundred  American 
teachers  (of  the  1,000  whom  Superin- 
tendent Atkinson  is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure) have  been  appointed.  Sixteen 
Americans,  a  majority  of  them  pro- 
fessors in  colleges  or  normal  schools, 
have  been  selected  to  be  division  superin- 
tendents or  instructors  in  the  normal 
school  at  Manila  and  the  agricultural 
school  on  the  Island  of  Negros,  for 
which  provision  was  made  by  the  Com- 
mission in  an  act  which  also  appropriated 
$400,000  for  school  buildings  and  furni- 
ture, and  $220,000  for  text  books  and 
other  supplies.  The  new  Municipal 
Code  provides  that  one-fourth  of  all  taxes 
collected  by  the  municipalities  shall  De 
used  for  educational  purposes.  The  su- 
perintendent has  offered  a  place  on  his 
staff  to  Alexis  £.  Frye,  recently  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Cuba,  who 
brought  the  great  party  of  teachers  from 
that  island  to  the  Harvard  Summer 
School  at  Cambridge. 


England  and 
"Germany 


In  England  the  outcry  of 
the  shippers  and  middle- 
men against  the  proposed 
coal  export  duty  continues  to  grow  in 
vehemence.  Those  who  have  made  con- 
tracts far  ahead  for  exporting  coal  will 
no  doubt  suffer  heavily  and  unjustly  by 
the  tax,  and  it  is  possible  that  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  will  exempt  from  taxation 
coal  that  is  delivered  under  existing  con- 
tracts. No  further  concession  is  at  all 
probable.  The  only  other  very  strong 
opposition  to  the  budget  is  on  the  part  of 
the  Scotch  makers  of  jams  and  preserves, 
who  will  be  crippled  by  the  duty  on  im- 
ported sugar.  In  face  of  these  difficul- 
ties and  the  financial  depression  in  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  it  is  amusing,  if  not 
seriously  interesting,  to  find  the  Lon- 
don Saturday  Review  printing  an  article 
which  attempts  to  arouse  jealousy  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany. 
The  writer  of  the  article  laughs  at  the 
idea  that  England  would  ever  support 
America  against  Germany,  and  declares 
it  is  positively  known  that  the  Kaiser  is 
building  up  his  navy  in  order  to  wrestle 
with  the  United  States  for  the  possession 
of  South  America.  The  writer  then  goes 
on  to  show  the  great  interests  of  Ger- 


many in  South  America,  and  to  explain 
why  England's  sympathy  must  lie  with 
her  European  neighbor.  Such  talk  is 
wild,  tho  it  may  contain  a  germ  of  bitter 
reality.  It  recalls  the  words  of  Admiral 
Count  Canevaro,  of  Italy,  who  recently 
suggested  in  all  solemnity  the  possibility 
of  a  world  alliance  against  us. — More 
notable  in  many  ways  was  the  speech  of 
the  German  Emperor  at  Bonn  at  the  mat- 
riculation ceremony  of  the  Crown  Prince. 
It  was  a  sober  speech,  with  little  of  the 
Emperor's  flamboyant  qualities,  and 
showed  very  genuine  oratorical  powers. 
Worthy  of  attention  were  his  remarks  on 
the  petty  jealousies  that  made  so  difficult 
the  building  up  of  the  Empire.  '  Unfor- 
tunately," he  said,  "  above  this  phase  of 
development  of  the  German  people  must 
be  written  the  portentous  words  of 
Tacitus,  who  knew  Germany  so  well: 
'  Propter  invidiam.'  "  Much  comment 
was  excited  by  the  religious  tone  of  his 
peroration : 

"  May  our  Lord  and  Savior  plant  in  you 
moral  earnestness,  that  your  impulses  may 
ever  be  purer  and  your  aims  ever  sublime. 
Then  you  will  be  armed  against  all  tempta- 
tions and,  above  all,  against  vanity  and  envy. 
Then  you  can  sing  and  say  '  Wir  Deutschen 
furchten  Gott  sonst  nichts  auf  dieser  Welt ' 
(We  Germans  fear  God,  but  nothing  else  in 
the  world).  Then  we  shall  endure  in  the 
world,  strong,  spreading  civilization,  and  I 
shall  close  my  eyes  in  peace." 


University  Reforms 
in  Spain 


The  new  Spanish 
Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, Count  Ro- 
manones,  has  already  published  sev- 
eral decrees  that  indicate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  modern  ideas  have 
penetrated  into  conservative  and  cler- 
ical Spain.  Among  these  the  most 
important  is  doubtlessly  a  recently  is- 
sued document  in  which  in  principle  the 
freedom  of  scientific  research  is  not  only 
recognized,  but  defended.  The  decree 
expressly  condemns  the  position  so  fre- 
quently taken  by  Spanish  ultra  conserva- 
tives in  recent  years,  that  "  Liberalism  is 
Sin,"  and  declares  that  such  sentiments 
"  darken  the  glory  of  science  by  the  shad- 
ow of  fanatical  zeal."  The  Minister  de- 
clares that  during  his  term  of  office  the 
principle  of  independence  in  learned  re- 
search and  scholarship  shall  have  full 
sway.  He  also  opposes  the  so-called 
"  Free  Faculties,"  which  are  private  un- 
dertakings of  the  Ultramontanes  in  many 
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Spanish  towns,  where  the  ecclesiastics,    cabinet  positions  were  solely  of  Imperial 
without  any  State  supervision  or  direc-    appointment,  and  that  the  ministers  were 
tion,   have   established   schools   of   their    responsible  to  the  throne  alone.     In  this 
own.  The  scheme  is  an  adaptation  of  the    view   the  conservative   House  of   Peers 
"  free  "  university  of  the  Roman  Cath-    gave  him  their  cordial  support.     But  the 
olic  Church  in  Freiburg  in  Switzerland,    House  of  Representatives  refused  from 
manned  and  controlled  entirely  by  the    the  first  to  be  satisfied  with  a  one-sided 
Dominicans  and  other  churchmen,  and    responsibility  which  left  them  unrepre- 
not  recognized  by  the  university  authori-    sented  in  the  Cabinet ;  they  insisted  on 
ties  of  Germany  or  Austria.       In  a  cir-    government  by  party.     Under  this  pres- 
cular  note  the  Spanish  Minister  has  de-    sure  Marquis  Ito  decided  to  try  a  form 
manded  that  in  the  future  the  appoint-    of  party  government.     The  Liberals  had 
ment  of  teachers  to  these  "  free  "  univer-    long  wanted  him  to  become  the  open  lead- 
sities    and    their   equipment    in    general    er  of  their  party.     The  time  seemed  ripe 
shall  be  raised  to  that  which  prevails  in    "  to   carry  constitutional   institutions   to 
the   State    institutions,    and    gives    one    their  completion,  thus  showing  the  world 
year's    time    in     which    the    necessary    the  satisfactory  working  of  the  charter 
changes  can  be  made.     In  particular  the    granted  by  the  Emperor/'     Accordingly 
appointments  to  the  various  chairs  are    he  formed  his  December  Cabinet  with 
to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  con-    not  a  single  one  of  the  old  statesmen  in  it, 
ditions  prescribed  by  law.     In  case  the    but  with  young  men,  most  of  whom  had 
"free  "  faculties  do  not  comply  with  this    studied  in  the  West,  and  all  of  whom 
circular,  they  will  no  longer  be  recog-    were  members  of  the  new  party.  There 
nized  and  their  students  will  receive  no    was  a  wide  feeling  that  at  last  harmony 
credits  for  their  work.     A  third  decree    would  exist  between  the  Representatives 
promulgated   by   the    Minister   aims   to    and  the  Cabinet.       But  new  and  unex- 
regulate  a  much  discussed  and  seeming-    pected  difficulties  arose  of  a  nature  even 
ly  much  abused  law ;  according-  to  which    more  threatening  than  any  heretofore  ex- 
all  university  teachers,  when  they  have    perienced.     The  Peers  now  for  the  first 
reached  the  seventieth  year,  must  go  on    time  became  an  organized  opposition,  and 
the  retired  list  and  be  content  with  a  pen-    were  the  bitterest  enemy  to  the  man  they 
sion.     It  is  a  law  of  the  same  kind  that    had   hitherto   followed.     Evidently   sen- 
prevails  in  Russia,  where  after  twenty-    timent  had  much  to  do  with  this,  for  the 
five  years  of  service  the  connection  of  a    Peers  are  mainly  composed  of  the  old  no- 
professor  with  the  university  is  depend-    ble  families  in  whose  traditions  the  com- 
ent  on  the  good  will  of  the  State  authori-    mon  people  have  few  rights.     To  see  the 
ties.  ^  In  Spain  this  law  has  now  been    great  Ito  go  ofT  and  form  a  Government 
modified,  so  that  in  the  future  a  special    party  by  means  of  mere  representatives  of 
Government  commission  shall  determine,    the  people    shocked  their  ideas  of  pro- 
when  a  professor  reaches  the  legal  limit,    priety  profoundly.     Besides  this,  to  form 
whether  he  is  to  continue  in  active  duty    a  Cabinet  with  but  one  member  of  the 
or  not.  House  of  Peers  in  it,  and  without  a  sin- 

&  gle  statesman  of  the  old  school,  amounted 

The  Fifteenth  Diet     ^  brief  survey  of  po-    to  neglect  that  could  hardly  fail  to  pro- 
of Ta  an  litical   events   in   Ja-    duce  opposition.     Corruption  in  Govern- 

pan  will  throw  con-  ment  circles  was  another  difficulty.  For 
siderable  light  on  the  situation  in  the  Far  some  time  charges  of  bribery  in  various 
East.  The  session  of  the  Fifteenth  Diet  Government  offices  had  been  heard,  but 
has  been  so  stormy  as  to  subject  repre-  the  accusation  never  before  reached  a 
sentative  government  in  that  country  to  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  T.  Hoshi 
a  severe  strain  ;  and  no  doubt  this  has  had  was  made  Minister  of  Communications, 
much  to  do  with  Japan's  meekness  in  the  a  man  of  tremendous  will,  whom  few  can 
face  of  Russia.  Marquis  Ito,  who  is  the  withstand.  He  had  been  one  of  the  first 
author  of  the  Constitution  and  the  recog-  presidents  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
nized  authority  in  its  interpretation,  be-  tives ;  but,  having  excited  the  dislike  and 
came  Premier  for  the  fourth  time  last  De-  envy  of  the  House,  he  was  suspended 
cember.  In  his  former  cabinets  he  gov-  from  office  on  an  insignificant  charge, 
erned,  or  tried  to  govern,  on  the  line  that    and  then  expelled*     However,  he  rapid- 
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ly  came  to  the  top  again,  was  appointed  refer  their  failure  to  the  Emperor.     He 

Minister  to  the  United  States,  and  at  last  was,  indeed,  in  the  worst  plight  he  ever 

entered  the  Cabinet.     But  there  had  been  found  himself  in.     To  dissolve  the  Up- 

a   case    of   bribery    in    connection    with  per  House  is  a  constitutional  impossibil- 

Tokyo  City  officers,  and  he  was  openly  ity.     To  dissolve  the  Lower  House  for 

and  persistently  charged  with  having  re-  the  sins  of  the  Upper  would  be  punish- 

ceived   3,000  yen.     One   of  the   leading  ing   the    wrong   party.      To    resign   the 

dailies  called  him  "  The  Chief  of  Public  Premiership   before   an   opposition    that 

Robbers,"  and  challenged  him  in  every  could  not  take  over  the  Government  for 

way  to  prosecute  for  slander.     Marquis  a  week  was  not  to  be  thought  of.       To 

Ito  thus  found  himself  heavily  freighted  create  scores  of  new  peers  and  send  them 

with  the  solid  opposition  of  the  Peers,  into  the  House  to  swamp  the  opposition 

and  with  a  badly  discredited  man  in  his  was  too  radical  to  be  entertained  except 

Cabinet.     Mr.  Hoshi  was  forced  to  re-  by  newspapers.     To  reform  the  Law  of 

sign.  Had  he  dropped  politics  for  a  time,  the  House  of  Peers  can  only  be  done  by 

it   would   have   increased   confidence   in  their  own  vote.     To  discharge  the  dis- 

some  quarters,  but  he  went  back  into  the  trusted  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  fill 

House  as  leader  of  the  Ito  party,  and  all  vacancies  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Peers 

through  the  session  he  has  been  merci-  was  to  disown  his  new  party.     So  the 

lessly  called  a  robber  by  the  Mai  Nichi  Marquis  prorogued  the  Diet  for  ten  days, 

paper,    with    careful    statements    of   the  hoping  the  Peers  would  see  the  evil  ef- 

time,  place  and  circumstances  in  whi?h  fects  of  their  obstinacy.     But  they  defied 

he  handled  the  3,000  yen.     Suits  have  him  all  the  more.     On  the  expiration  of 

been  repeatedly  attempted  against  him,  the  fruitless  ten  days,  another  period  of 

and  counter  suits  by  his  friends  against  five  days'   prorogation  was  proclaimed, 

the  Hon.  S.  Shimada,  editor  of  the  Mai  And  in  the  meanwhile  to  allay  the  grow- 

Nichi;  but  the  public  procurator  finds  ing  anxiety  of  the  nation  Marquis  Ito 

reasons  for  refusing  to  prosecute  either  took  the  step  he  had  threatened;  he  ap- 

party.  pealed  to  the  Emperor,  whose  word  is 

&  absolutely  final.  The  Emperor's  com- 
Th  _  The  main  question  before  mand  came  to  the  Peers ;  and  they,  in 
B  d  t  ^e  ^et  was  a  new  *axa"  sorrow  yet  in  deep  loyalty,  unanimous- 
tion  bill  to  restore  the  re-  ly  voted  the  budget  which  before  they 
served  funds  that  had  been  used  in  the  had  mercilessly  criticised  and  thrown  out 
Chinese  campaign,  and  to  secure  enough  as  unworthy  of  consideration.  As  soon 
to  continue  co-operation  with  the  allied  as  the  Diet  reassembled,  a  vigorous  at- 
Powers.  Of  course,  more  money  is  tempt  was  made  to  impeach  the  Cabinet 
needed.  So  plain  was  this  that  the  able  that  had  held  such  a  rogue  as  Hoshi ;  that 
leader  of  the  Progressives,  Count  ignored  the  opposition  in  both  Houses; 
Okuma,  urged  his  party  to  vote  with  the  and  that  at  last  had  to  secure  the  Im- 
Liberals  to  sustain  the  national  honor  in  perial  command  to  carry  out  its  plan.  Be- 
China.  This  truly  patriotic  act  of  the  fore  the  voting  on  the  impeachment  took 
Count  was  not  appreciated  by  a  large  place,  Marquis  Ito  appeared  in  self-de- 
part of  his  followers,  who  abruptly  with-  f ense,  or  rather  in  defiance  of  the  opposi- 
drew  from  the  party.  Nevertheless,  the  tion.  He  was  no  longer  the  polite,  skill- 
budget  passed  the  Lower  House,  with  no  ful,  winning  leader  of  men.  With  vio- 
important  item  rejected,  except  the  bill  lent  gestures  and  rude  language  he  told 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  judges  and  his  enemies  that  he  held  his  commission 
procurators.  But  when  the  budget  thus  not  from  them  but  from  the  Emperor, 
passed  went  to  the  Peers,  the  committee  At  this  point  he  was  told  bluntly  by  one 
who  had  it  in  charge  absolutely  refused  of  the  members  not  to  talk  like  a  fool, 
to  present  it  to  their  House.  Marquis  and  he  replied  that  if  they  did  not  want 
Ito  tried  all  his  resources  to  move  the  to  hear  him,  they  might  come  and  put 
committee  to  a  favorable  consideration,  him  out.  The  vote  that  followed  showed 
but  in  vain.  He  then  appealed  himself  that  the  Premier  had  lost  all  that  he  had 
to  the  House  of  Peers,  but,  seeing  no  previously  gained  through  Count  Ok- 
prospect  of  aid  there,  he  gave  them  a  uma's  patriotic  aid.  The  Progressives 
parting  shot  to  the  effect  that  he  would  and  all  outside  his  own  party  voted  for 
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impeachment,  or,  rather,  "  lack  of  confi- 
dence," as  it  is  called.  The  vote  stood 
128  to  155. 

o  t    m      f     Thus    closed    the    Fifteenth 
*u    t^-  *        Diet.     He    who    hoped    to 

the  Diet  .  ,  ,  ,       , r      , 

show  the  world  the  har- 
monious working  of  the  Constitution  of 
Japan  has  demonstrated  just  the  op- 
posite. As  for  definite  results,  the  nec- 
essary finances  are  assured,  but  such  a 
session  is  sure  to  bring  distrust  on  the 
part  of  other  Powers.  A  Diet  that  can 
block  the  Government  in  the  face  of  the 
unsettled  Chinese  question,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  alarming  advances  of  Russia 
into  Manchuria  and  Korea,  can  hardly 
attract  the  confidence  of  Western  na- 
tions. The  wreckage  in  the  wake  of  this 
Diet  is  of  unusual  dimensions.  The  great 
Department  of  Justice  is  now  threatened 
with  extreme  disorder  by  the  unwise  ac- 
tion of  judges  and  public  procurators, 
who  have  resigned  by  scores  in  all  the 
great  cities  because  the  Diet  refused  to 
raise  their  meager  salaries.  They  have 
been  bearing  heavy  responsibilities  on 
the  barest  pittances.  They  have  the 
sympathy  of  all  who  know  their  poverty. 
But  to  combine,  and  refuse  to  serve  any 
longer,  is  simply  what  the  Japanese  pa- 
pers call  it,  "  The  Strike  of  the  Judges." 
They  have  lost  their  dignity.  It  is  a  new 
embarrassment  for  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  Hon.  K.  Kaneko, 
whom  Harvard  honored,  is  in  the  un- 
enviable position  of  having  his  judges 
openly  disregarding  his  official  warning 
to  refrain  from  agitation. 

tu    m.s«M*     The  statement  of  political 

The  Chinese,  .  r 

Situation  difficulties  in  1  okyo  shows 
how  dubious  is  the  sup- 
position that  China  refused  the  Man- 
churian  convention  at  the  suggestion  of 
aid  from  Japan.  This  doubt  is  strength- 
ened by  a  letter  of  Dr.  Morrison  to  the 
London  Times,  in  which  he  declares  that 
the  convention  was  rejected  as  a  result 
of  an  unprecedented  outburst  of  popular 
feeling.  Chinese  patriotism  is  in  general 
a  trait  not  easy  to  comprehend  ;  but  in  this 
case  it  took  action  in  a  manner  quite 
familiar  to  the  Occident.  Public  meet- 
ings were  held  in  many  places,  letters  of 
protest  were  poured  in  to  the  news- 
papers, and  dispatches  addressed  direct- 


ly to  the  Emperor.  All  this  is  only  one 
of  the  signs  that  life  of  a  very  unusual 
sort  is  stirring  in  the  ancient  empire.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  foreign  commission- 
ers continue  to  debate  in  Peking  over  the 
amount  of  indemnity  to  be  demanded, 
and  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  that  the  lower 
suggestion  of  this  country  ($200,000,- 
000)  is  to  be  adopted.  Mr.  Conger 
when  interviewed  on  landing  at  San 
Francisco  said  China  could  well  pay 
$300,000,000;  on  the  other  hand, 
Sir  Robert  Hart,  who  ought  to  know 
more  about  Chinese  finance  than  any 
other  foreigner,  declares  that  $200,000,- 
000  will  tax  her  resources.  From  the 
Courier  du  Soir,  of  Paris,  comes  the  the- 
ory, we  think  it  nothing  more,  that  Rus- 
sia has  offered  to  lend  China  the  money 
to  pay  the  indemnity,  and  that  French 
capital  will  supply  Russia  with  the  nec- 
essary wherewithal.  According  to  the 
Courier  it  is  this  scheme  that  has  taken 
M.  Delcasse  to  St.  Petersburg  to  consult 
with  the  Russian  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  of  Finance.  Uprisings, 
whether  rumors  or  facts  it  is  impossible 
always  to  determine,  give  excuse  for 
keeping  the  allied  forces  busy  in  part. 
The  most  important  expedition  is  that 
undertaken  by  Count  von  Waldersee 
against  the  forces  under  General  Liu 
(perhaps  some  25,000  strong)  which  he 
has  driven  from  the  Chi-Li  Province 
north  of  Peking  to  Shan-Si  on  the  south- 
west. On  the  28th  of  April  the  follow- 
ing report  was  received  in  Berlin  from 
the  Count : 

"  Peking,  April  27. — Three  engagements 
ocurred  April  23  and  a  fourth  April  24,  at 
the  Great  Wall,  between  four  columns  under 
General  Kettler  and  the  Chinese  troops  under 
General  Liu.  The  Chinese  were  everywhere 
defeated,  and  after  a  stubborn  resistance  were 
forced  back  over  the  wall,  being  pursued  as 
far  as  Ku-Kuan.  Our  casualties  were  four 
officers  wounded  and  three  men  killed  and 
thirty-two  wounded.  The  French  troops  were 
not  engaged." 

Subsequent  information  stated  that  the 
loss  of  the  Chinese  was  heavy,  and  that 
they  are  everywhere  in  retreat.  Gen- 
eral Voyron  has  informed  General  Chaf- 
fee that  ten  thousand  of  the  French 
troops  will  leave  China  in  May,  and  this 
may  be  the  beginning  of  a  greater  move- 
ment. The  most  important  news,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  Empress  Dowager,  Tsu 
Hsi,  has  abdicated  in  part  or  whole  her 
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arbitrary  powers.     According  to  a  tele-  ent  to  the  London   Times  we  learn  of 

gram  of  Mr.  Squiers,  the  United  States  interesting  discoveries  undertaken  at  the 

Charge  at  Peking,  received  in  Washing-  expense   of   the   Indian   Government   in 

ton    April  26th,  "  the  Empress  has  ap-  Chinese  Turkestan  far  to  the  west  of  Pe- 

pointed  a  board  of  national  administra-  king.     The  desert  of  Takla  Makan,  now 

tion  to  relieve  her  of  her  public  func-  a  vast  expanse  of  sand-dunes  and  given 

tions.     They  embrace  three  members  of  over  during  part  of  the  year  to  raging 

the  Cabinet,  now  with  the  Empress  at  Si-  sandstorms,  was,  it  appears,  at  one  time, 

Ngan-Fu,  and  Prince  Ching,  Viceroy  Li  probably  eighteen  or  nineteen  centuries 

and  Prince  Kung,  who  are  now  in  Pe-  ago,  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  civilization, 

king."     Whether  this  is  a  mere  ruse  or  Dr.  M.  A.  Stein,  who  has  charge  of  the 

an  actual  abdication  remains  to  be  seen,  explorations,  has  made  excavations  where 

If  the  latter  is  the  case  important  results  Buddhist  shrines  once  existed,  and  has 

may  follow,  since  the  Empress  has  been  brought  to  light  manuscripts  of  paper 

the  strongest  force  against  the  introduc-  and  birch  bark  written  in  Indian  charac- 

tion  of  foreign  ideas.  ters.     Ancients  coins  show   inscriptions 

«*  in  both  Chinese  and  Indian.     Elsewhere 

The  African    ^he    South    African    Blue  in  the  desert  even  more  interesting  dis- 

w      '       Book      recently      published  coveries    have    been    made.       Wooden 

shows  that  for  some  time  houses  and  Buddhist  monasteries,  situ- 
past  the  English  have  fully  appreciated  ated  amid  the  orchards  and  the  avenues 
the  difficulty  of  subduing  an  enemy  who  of  trees,  the  trunks  of  which  still  remain 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs  has  nothing  in  the  ground,  have  yielded  up  great 
to  lose  and  everything  to  gain.  Thus  the  numbers  of  inscribed  documents,  as  well 
Blue  Book  contains  a  dispatch  of  Feb-  as  works  of  art,  household  objects,  and 
ruary  6th  from  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  in  antiquities  of  every  kind.  From  one  find 
which  he  says  "  that  the  work  will  be  alone  more  than  500  wooden  tablets  in- 
slower,  more  difficult,  more  harassing  scribed  with  Kharoshthi  characters  were 
and  more  expensive  than  was  at  one  time  recovered.  The  contents  of  these  seem 
anticipated."  And  he  goes  on  to  explain  to  be  correspondence  of  both  a  private 
in  detail  the  labor  of  hunting  down  and  and  an  official  character ;  and  it  is  quite 
destroying  a  scattered  and  self-support-  possible  that  we  may  eventually  gain 
ing  enemy.  The  loan  of  $300,000,000  from  this  source  an  interesting  glimpse 
which  England  is  now  negotiating  brings  of  ancient  life  such  as  the  papyri  of  Egypt 
home  forcibly  the  cost  of  this  war  in  have  recently  afforded  us.  In  some  cases 
money.  More  irreparable  is  the  loss  of  the  original  clay  seals,  by  which  the  va- 
men  as  returned  by  the  War  Office.  The  lidity  of  the  documents  was  attested,  and 
number  of  deaths  has  been  14,728,  of  the  very  string  by  which  they  were  fas- 
whom  no  less  than  8,793  died  of  disease,  tened,  have  been  preserved  intact. — Dis- 
As  many  as  775  are  unaccounted  for  or  coveries  of  a  very  different  sort  may  be 
prisoners  of  the  Boers.  Taking  all  things  expected  soon  in  another  quarter  of  the 
together  the  total  loss  to  the  English  is  globe.  Four  separate  expeditions  are  to 
in  the  neighborhood  of  17,000  men.  The  start  out  this  year  to  explore  the  frozen 
Boer  Commandoes  are  active  in  many  region  of  the  Antarctic.  The  British 
quarters,  but  sooner  or  later  they  must  Government  ship  "  Discovery  "  will  leave 
succumb  to  exhaustion.  Their  defeats  London  in  July  and  reach  the  ice  in  No- 
are  not  frequent  or  very  important,  but  vember.  A  land  party  with  provisions 
must  in  the  long  run  deplete  their  for  three  years  will  start  their  survey 
strength.  The  most  serious  affair  re-  somewhere  between  Cape  Adair  and  Mc- 
cently  reported  is  from  General  Kitchen-  Murdo  and  Wood  Bays,  while  the  vessel 
er,  who  announces  four  Boers  killed  at  skirts  the  ice  barrier.  A  Scotch  expedi- 
Paarde  Platz,  with  180  prisoners  taken  tion  will  go  out  under  W.  S.  Bruce  a 
and  large  numbers  of  cattle  captured.  month  or  two  later  to  follow  up  the  dis- 

&  coveries    of    Weddell    in    1823.       The 

Wars  and  rumors  of  wars  Swedes,   under  private   patronage,   will 

Discoveries     sometimes   make  us   forget  sail  as  near  the  South  Pole  as  possible, 

the  great  conquests  of  peace  while  the  German  Government  is  prepar- 

that  are  going  on.     From  a  correspond-  ing  another  important  expedition. 


The  Philippines  Problem  and  a  Solution.* 

By  Antonio  Regidor  Jurado,   LL.D 

[Dr.  Regidor  is  essentially  a  conservative — in  fact  so  much  so  that  he  might  be  called  a  supporter  of  the  American 
policy  in  the  islands.  For  a  long  time  he  has  been  a  constant  contributor  to  Manila  newspapers,  insisting  that 
America  does  not  meau  harm  to  the  natives.  His  advice  has  great  weight  with  the  most  influential  Filipinos,  both  in 
Luzon  and  in  Europe.  He  has  had  a  long  and  close  connection  with  revolutionary  movements  in  the  Philippines 
and  has  been  intimate  with  many  of  the  present  leaders  of  the  Filipinos  from  childhood.— Editok.] 

IN  a  discussion  of  the  present  situation  headquarters,   when    he   was    captured, 
in    the    Philippines    the    capture    of  were   less   than   a   hundred   miles   from 
Aguinaldo  should  not  be  regarded,  in  Manila,  and  that   General   Funston  was 
itself,  as  having  any  considerable  influ-  compelled  to  tramp  for  days  through  the 
ence  on  the  struggle  of  the  natives.     To  enemy's  country  before  arriving  there, 
a  nation  resolved  on  securing  its  freedom  Even  that  part  of  Luzon  which  the 
the  loss  of  one  man,  be  he  ever  so  inspir-  United  States  occupies,  small  tho  it  be, 
ing,  can  have  but  a  momentary  effect,  is   not   governed   so   that   the    Filipinos 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Fill-  may  obtain  a  desirable  object  lesson  in 
pinos,  for  they  have  a  complete  repub-  the   benefits   of   American   sovereignty: 
lican    government    with    full    power    of  ( i )  There  is  a  mixture  of  civil  and  mili- 
taxation  and  enforcing  other  sovereign  tary  authority  that  obviously  cannot  work 
rights  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war,  so  in  full  harmony.     (2)  Filipinos  brought 
that  individual  personality  enters  as  lit-  into  Manila  are  given  the  choice  of  tak- 
tle  as  possible  into  their  resistance.  Dur-  ing  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
ing  the  American  Revolution  the  Conti-  States,  or  of  being  banished.     (3)  Prop- 
nental   Congress  was  without  any  real  erty  of  Filipinos  is  confiscated  wherever 
authority  whatsoever,  and   personal  in-  the  American  soldiers  establish  military 
fluence  was  consequently  the  governing  posts,  and  while  it  is  possibly  the  inten- 
power  when  money  had  to  be  raised,  or  tion   of  the  Washington   authorities  to 
when  it  became  necessary  to  dissuade  the  make  restitution  after  the  war  is  over  the 
patriot   army    from    deserting.       Under  natives  do  not  know  this,  and  the  effect 
these  conditions  Washington  must  have  of  the  confiscation  is  bad.     (4)   Perse- 
been  a  greater  support  to  the  struggling  cutions  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Sixto 
Americans  than  Aguinaldo  has  been  to  Lopez,  now  in  the  United  States,  has  two 
the   struggling  Filipinos,   and  yet   it  is  brothers  in  Manila  who  never  concern 
absurd  to  suggest  that  if  Washington  themselves  with    political    matters,    and 
had    taken    the    oath    of    allegiance    to  yet  who  have  recently  been  imprisoned 
George  III  the  United  States  would  now  without  charges  being  preferred  against 
be  a  colony  of  Great  Britain.     Similarly,  them — the  obvious  reason  being  that  the 
there  are  no  Filipinos  who  regard  the  authorities  wish  to  be  revenged  for  the 
capitulation  of  Aguinaldo  as  an  irrepar-  campaign   Mr.   Lopez  is   conducting  in 
able  blow.     There  are  other  leaders  quite  America.     (5)  The  United   States    has 
capable  of  filling  Aguinaldo's  position,  adopted    a    hesitating     course     on     the 
so  that  his  capture  does  not  introduce  Church   question.       Commissioner  Taft 
any  new  conditions  to  interfere  with  an  reports  that  the  Friars  must  be  removed 
investigation  of  the  Philippines  problem,  from  the  Archipelago,  but  at  the  same 
Such  an  examination  starts  with  the  time  seven  native  clergy  are,  at  this  pres- 
query,  What  is  the  present  position  of  ent    moment,    working    as    convicts    in 
the  United   States  in  the  Archipelago?  Manila,  because  they  refuse  to  recognize 
Manila  is  under  American  sovereignty,  Archbishop    Chapelle    as    their    lawful 
and  so  are  a  few  outlying  garrison  places,  head.     Mr.  Taft's  academic  discussion  is 
but  nothing  more.    Where  a  large  body  not  known  to  the  Filipinos,  but  the  im- 
of  American  soldiers  happens  to  be  for  prisonment  of  their  clergy  is.     (6)  Pec- 
the  time,  there  the  American  flag  flies;  ulation  and  blackmail  are  of  so  frequent 
but  when  force  no  longer  supports  it  the  occurrence  among  Americans  in  author- 
flag  comes  down.    No  more  proof  of  this  ity  that  they  are  now  mentioned  as  mat- 
is  needed  than  the  fact  that  Aguinaldo's  ters  of  course.    If  the  recent  revelations 

*From:an  interviewer  The  Independent.]  °f    fraud    in    the    COmmisary    department 
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at  Manila  result  in  a  thorough  investiga-  rich  and  highly  educated  natives,  as  in 

tion  there  will  be  several  surprises  for  every  community  a  very  small  class,  who 

the  American  people.  are     ostensibly     pro-American.       Their 

The  refusal  of  the  Filipinos  to  accept  hearts  are  where  their  property  lies,  and 
American  government  as  a  panacea  for  they  letire  in  confusion  at  the  first  men- 
all  ills  probably  seems  strange  to  the  peo-  tion  of  disturbed  conditions.  They  want 
pie  of  the  United  States,  who  are  safe  the  Philippines  to  pass  under  American 
under  their  own  sovereignty  and  whose  control  so  that  the  Archipelago  may  be- 
rulers  are  restricted  by  the  Constitution,  come  States  of  the  Federal  Union,  and 
They  must  admit,  however,  that  the  Fili-  they  may  have  the  same  rights  as  Amer- 
pinoswere  right  in  revolting  against  Span-  ican  citizens.  They  regard  this  plan  as 
ish  rule,  for  they  themselves  went  to  war  feasible,  but  their  compatriots  of  less 
with  Spain  to  banish  that  same  system  education  and  less  riches  know  that  no 
away  from  their  sight.  Spanish  colonial  American  of  sound  sense  would  for  a 
government  was  founded  on  these  cor-  moment  advocate  such  a  policy.  They 
ner  stones  :  (i)  Banishment  of  all  natives  realize  that  it  would  be  no  more  desirable 
who,  when  caught,  refused  to  forswear  for  Filipinos  to  make  laws  for  America 
allegiance  to  their  cause.  (2)  Confisca-  than  it  is  for  America  to  make  laws  for 
tion  of  property.  (3)  Persecution  of  non-  Filipinos.  The  pro- Americans  are  known 
combatants.  (4)  Support  of  the  policy  as  the  "  Federalists,"  and  are  accepted  by 
of  the  Friars.  (5)  Peculation  and  ex-  the  United  States  authorities  as  the  offi- 
tortion — it  is  obvious  that  in  the  natives*  cial  party  in  the  islands.  For  that  rea- 
minds  there  must  be  a  close  analogy  be-  son  many  Filipino  residents  in  Manila, 
tween  their  treatment  by  Spain  and  by  who  do  not  care  to  bring  down  on  them- 
the  United  States.  In  pointing  this  out,  selves  the  hostility  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
however,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  tary  governments,  announce  that  they  are 
America  is  treading  along  the  same  path  supporters  of  the  favored  party.  They 
as  heavily  as  Spain  did.  What  I  wish  to  think  it  worth  while  to  belie  themselves, 
emphasize  is  the  fact  that  present  condi-  just  as  there  were  rebel  colonists  during 
tions  in  the  islands,  instead  of  warrant-  the  American  Revolution  who  .protested 
ing  the  comparison  that  American  gov-  that  they  were  Tories  to  save  themselves 
ernment  is  as  beneficent  as  Spanish  was  from  persecution  by  the  British  authori- 
retrogressive,  support  this  comparison  ties.  The  Filipinos,  however,  have  some 
of  the  natives :  That  American  domina-  balsam  to  apply  to  their  consciences,  for 
tion  is  only  less  tyrannical  than  was  after  all,  they  are  advocates  of  freedom 
Spain's.  The  Filipinos  regard  America  by  desiring  to  become  citizens  of  the 
as  a  body  of  mill  workers  would  regard  American  Republic, 
a  self-esteemed  philanthropist,  who,  sue-  To  the  second  party  belong  the  advo- 
ceeding  a  brutal  and  parsimonious  man  cates  of  independence  who  will  not  listen 
as  owner  of  a  mill,  should  address  his  to  any  plan  unless  it  embrace  absolute 
employees  thus:  "Hereafter  you  shall  not  native  sovereignty.  They  are  all  young 
be  fined  for  petty  offenses,  and  you  shall  people,  who  have  fiery  imaginations  with- 
not  have  to  work  when  you  are  ill ;  you  out  years  of  discretion,  and  who  are  full 
must  not,  however,  expect  higher  wages,  of  enthusiasm  while  emancipated  from 
for  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  you  had  parental  control.  Most  of  the  women  of 
more  money  you  would  spend  it  fool-  the  islands  are  partisans  of  independence, 
ishly  and  to  your  detriment."  Abolition  for  the  native  women  are  more  idealistic 
of  fines  and  permission  to  remain  under  a  than  the  men. 

doctor's   care  when   sick  would  be  re-  The  third  party  is  by  far  the  largest, 

garded  as  rights  under  any  conditions,  and  its  members  are  the  most  mature, 

not  as  benefits.     What  all  the  hands  ex-  Thev  desire  a  suzerainty  over  the  islands 

pected  from  the  philanthropist  was  pow-  by  the  United  States,  and  their  official 

er  to  live  decently,  and,  tho  the  philan-  title  is  the  Protectorado  party.     They  are 

thropist  might  be  acting  in  good  faith,  the    backbone  of  the  nation — what    in 

the  mill  hands  could  but  regard  him  as  a  America  is  called  the  great  middle  class, 

hypocrite.  Among  the  members  are  those  who  have 

The  present  position  of  the  Filipinos  for  years  fought  against  Spain,  and  who 

is  a  divided  one.     First,  there  are  the  have  been  very  disappointed  that  the  en- 
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trance  of  the  United  States  into  the  Ar-  be  his  watchword.  The  Resident  should 
chipelago  was  not  under  more  auspicious  be  nominally  an  adviser  to  the  Philip- 
circumstances.  Almost  in  spite  of  them-  pines  Government.  He  should,  for  in- 
selves  they  have  been  forced  to  believe,  stance,  insist  on  proper  sanitary  arrange- 
from  the  actions  of  the  Americans,  that  ments,  and  on  the  fulfilment  of  financial 
they  cannot  leave  to  American  magna-  obligations,  but  he  should  not  utter  an 
nimitv  the  question  of  their  future  status,  ultimatum  on  such  a  question  as  putting 
and  tho  they  do  not  want  to  see  the  "  U.  S.  A."  on  the  postage  stamps  of  the 
United  States  abandon  the  islands  per-  Archipelago.  The  United  States  should 
manently,  they  want  to  be  sure  of  their  have  whatever  military  and  naval  bases 
own  rights  before  they  discontinue  their  she  wants,  but  signs  should  not  be  dis- 
resistance.  Furthermore,  they  have  pride  played  in  conspicuous  places  announcing 
as  well  as  Americans,  and  an  absolute  that  one  of  their  purposes  is  to  support 
surrender  finds  as  little  favor  with  them  the  Resident.  The  islands  must  have  a 
as  it  does  with  America.  governing  instrument,  and  let  that  be  the 

Any  solution  of  the  Philippines  prob-  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  so 
lem  must  embrace  the  reconciliation  of  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  this  scheme, 
these  three  parties,  and  in  attempting  a  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  into 
solution  the  United  States  must,  above  details,  for  with  these  general  principles 
everything  else,  show  her  good  faith,  settled  minor  points  will  present  no  diffi- 
The  one  idea  common  to  all  three  parties  culty.  If  such  a  plan  be  adopted  the  re- 
is  that  America  is  accustomed  to  break  suit  will  be  assured.  It  may  take  some 
her  plighted  word,  and  this  arraignment  time,  perhaps  a  year,  before  practice 
must  be  disproved  before  promises,  how-  makes  perfect,  for  suspicion  is  not  killed 
ever  golden,  will  have  any  effect.  The  in  a  day ;  but  with  conscientiousness  and 
American  Government  can  win  a  belief  tact  as  a  reserve  force  an  easy  adjust- 
in  its  honesty  by  giving  the  natives  jus-  ment  will  result.  Such  a  plan  will  weld 
tice  in  the  Friars  question,  and  by  thor-  together  the  pro- American  and  Pro- 
oughly  investigating  charges  of  fraud  tectorado  parties,  and  will  give  the  in- 
and  persecution  against  those  in  author-  dependence  partisans  so  considerable  a 
itv  in  the  islands.  An  excellent  move  in  portion  of  what  they  want  that  they  can 
the  right  direction  has  been  made  by  the  be  persuaded  to  discontinue  their  resist- 
decision  to  restore  St.  Joseph's  Medical  ance  by  the  influence  of  the  less  radical 
College  to  the  Filipinos.  Filipinos. 

After  the  confidence  of  the  natives  has  The  United  States  should  bear  in  mind 
been  regained,  let  it  be  declared  from  that  she  is  dealing  with  a  people  who 
Washington  that  the  United  States  will  have  in  their  veins  the  blood  of  the  proud- 
exercise  a  protectorate  over  the  Archi-  est  nation  in  the  world.  She  should  re- 
pelago,  but  will  grant  full  self-govern-  member  that  the  Filipinos  are  as  capable 
ment  to  the  natives.  Allow  the  natives  of  discussing  the  science  of  government 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  as  best  suits  as  are  the  Americans,  for  there  are 
them,  for  they  alone  are  to  reap  the  fruits  Filipino  statesmen  standing  on  as  high  a 
of  what  they  sow.  Have  it  understood,  plane  as  American  statesmen.  General 
however,  that  all  American  citizens  in  the  Azcarraga,  Sefior  Sagasta's  predecessor 
islands  shall  be  endowed  with  the  same  as  premier  of  Spain,  is  a  Filipino,  as  are 
rights  as  Filipinos — that  is,  give  Ameri-  Sefior  Govantes,  under  secretary  of  the 
cans  the  privileges  that  the  British  out-  Spanish  Home  Department ;  Sefior  Abel- 
landers  in  the  Transvaal  wanted.  Let  la,  one  of  the  most  prominent  members 
America  have  absolute  control  of  the  for-  of  the  Spanish  Cortes ;  Sefior  Ajuiler, 
eign  relations  of  the  Philippines,  but  al-  private  secretary  of  the  Spanish  Queen 
low  the  natives  to  have  their  own  parlia-  Regent ;  Judge  Laserne,  Sefior  Manuel 
ment,andtohave  control  of  their  finances.  Azcarraga,  under  secretary  of  the  Co- 
America  should  be  represented  at  lonial  Department  of  Spain,  and  General 
Manila  by  a  Resident,  holding  such  au-  Orozco,  captain-general  of  Saragossa. 
thority  as  the  British  Resident  in  Egypt  Such  men  have  common  sense,  and  corn- 
possesses — that  is,  absolute  as  the  last  mon  sense  is  the  only  requisite  for  per- 
resort,  but  advisory  and  paternal  on  mat-  manent  and  honorable  peace, 
ters  not  of  vital  importance.    Tact  should  London,  englanP. 
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By  Mary  Bronson  Hartt. 


TO  go,  or  not  to  go :  that  is  the  ques- 
tion.    Is  it  worth  while,  and,  if 
so,    why?     Can   any   good   thing 
really  come  out  of  Buffalo? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  which 
the  American  people  are  asking  about  the 
Pan-American  Exposition,  to  open  May 
ist,  in  Buffalo — questions  which  I  pro- 
pose as  briefly  as  may  be  to  answer. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  not  be  imag- 
ined that  the  Pan-American  is  a  product 
of  Buffalo  talent.  It  is  a  product  of  Buf- 
falo's enterprise,  pluck  and  public  spirit; 
for  the  National  Government  has  left  the 


ing — namely,  the  promotion  of  trade  re- 
lations with  the  tropics.  Then  the  Pan- 
American  is  different  from  the  World's 
Fair  in  more  than  size.  The  projectors 
of  the  Buffalo  exposition  were  keenly 
alive  to  the  fact  that  they  could  not  af- 
ford to  be  hackneyed  in  any  particular. 
Accordingly  the  Pan-American  is  new, 
mint  new.  The  architecture  is  new,  the 
color  is  new,  the  landscape  gardening  is 
new,  the  fountains  are  new,  the  court  ef- 
fects are  new,  the  electrical  features  are 
new. 

Simply  as  a  spectacle,  the  Exposition 


United  States  Government  Building. 


entire  burden  of  the  financing  of  the 
great  fair  upon  the  city's  shoulders.  But 
the  directors,  the  principal  architects, 
electricians,  and  so  on,  have  been  chosen 
from  among  men  of  national  reputation, 
and  of  tested  experience  in  the  business 
of  exposition-making. 

Doubters,  the  country  over,  are  say- 
ing that  they  are  tired  of  expositions; 
that  the  Pan-American  will  be  just  an  ex- 
aggerated Omaha,  a  contracted  Chicago. 
Not  so.  The  Pan-American  is  differen- 
tiated from  the  host  of  lesser  fairs  in  that 
instead  of  representing  a  locality,  a  sin- 
gle section  of  the  United  States,  it  in- 
cludes in  its  interests  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere.  Moreover,  it  has  an  aim 
bigger  than  that  of  mere  petty  advertis- 
992 


is  abundantly  worth  while.  Before  the 
World's  Fair,  how  skeptical  we  felt  when 
people  assured  us  that  the  buildings  alone 
were  worth  the  cost  of  a  trip  to  Chicago. 
We  are  wiser  now,  knowing  what  a  vi- 
sion of  beauty  a  summer  exposition  can 
become.  That  Buffalo  is  utterly  unlike 
Chicago  is  perhaps  fortunate  in  every 
way.  That  stately  architecture  suited 
the  heroic  proportions  of  the  main  build- 
ings. To  reproduce  it  here  would  have 
been  but  to  travesty  it  in  little.  For,  Eu- 
rope being  barred,  the  Pan-American 
buildings  have  not  been  obliged  to  en- 
close all  out-of-doors. 

But  because  the  Pan-American  swung 
away  from  the  classic  it  was  not  forced 
to  adopt  the  mongrel,  greenhouse-and- 
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wedding-cake  "exposition"  style  of  archi-  satisfying  to  live  with,  at  least  for  Anglo- 
tecture.  No,  the  Pan-American  archi-  Saxons  to  live  with.  But  for  the  brief 
tecture   is    consistent    and    harmonious    months  of  an  exposition  it  is  ideal.  With 


Heart  of  the  Exposition. 

throughout,  even  to  the  less  fantastic  of  admirable    self-restraint    the    designers 

the  structures  on  the  Midway.  The  style  have  avoided  the  faults  of  a  somewhat 

of  the  Spanish  Renaissance,  gay,  richly  flamboyant     style,     contriving     to     use 

ornate,  almost  florid,  would  be  scarcely  sculptured  relief  lavishly  without  getting 
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Goddess  of  Light. 

the   effect  of  overprofusion.     And   this 
despite  the  "  fatal  facility  of  plaster." 

Esthetically  speaking,  the  distinct 
original  note  sounded  by  the  Exposition 
is  that  of  color.  The  buildings  are  del- 
icately tinted  in  the  open  wall  spaces, 
while  in  archways,  vestibules  and  win- 
dow-soffits, and  under  the  wide  tiled 
eaves,  brilliant  color  is  lavishly  used. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world,  I  think,  has 
exterior  wall  tinting  been  attempted  upon 
so  heroic  a  scale.  One  might,  perhaps, 
fancy  that  so  free  a  use  of  vivid  color 
would  produce  an  effect  both  garish  and 
tawdry.  But  the  whole  color  scheme  is 
in  the  hands  of  an  artist,  Mr.  C.  Y.  Tur- 
ner, of  New  York,  who  regards  the  Ex- 
position grounds  much  as  he  would  a  gi- 
gantic canvas  upon  which  he  is  to  pro- 
duce a  picture  rich  but  harmonious,  a  per- 


fect whole.  Taking  into  account  the 
natural  setting  of  sky,  turf  and  water,  he 
has  worked  out  a  nicely  graduated  color 
plan  which  includes  even  the  curious 
buildings  on  the  Midway.  No  reporter's 
"  word-painting  "  can  reproduce  the  ef- 
fect. It  is  necessary  to  judge  of  the  dar- 
ing experiment  with  one's  own  eyes. 

It  is  very  much  so  with  the  sculpture, 
used  so  freely  about  the  grounds,  with  the 
landscape  effects,  the  elaborate  foun- 
tains, and  even  with  the  marvelous  elec- 
tric illumination — they  must  be  seen,  for 
they  cannot  be  described.  Just  a  word, 
tho,  about  the  character  of  the  illumina- 
tion. Arc  lights  are  to  be  banished  from 
the  grounds,  as  too  glaring  and  too  un- 
becomingly blue;  and  instead  thousands 
of  incandescent  lamps  will  flood  the  Ex- 
position with  mellow  light.  Then  the  ex- 
terior of  the  buildings  will  be  lighted  in 
an  entirely  novel  way.     Instead  of  flash- 
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ing  forth  at  nightfall  into  sudden  bril- 
liancy, gemming  tower  and  dome  with  a 
fine  fringe  of  stars,  the  light  will  rise  like 
the  tide,  mysteriously,  from  a  faint  glow 
as  the  sun  sets,  to  the  splendor  of  the  sun 
itself  when  once  the  sky  is  wholly  dark. 
Then,  when  every  tiniest  bulb  of  light, 
hidden  in  archway,  window  and  under 
broad  eaves,  glows  with  its  full  effec- 
tual fire,  the  whole  marvel  of  the  lovely 
tinted  architecture  will  stand  out  bathed 
in  soft  radiance  against  the  summer 
night  like  an  enchanted  city.  Of  course, 
the  climax  of  the  night  will  be  the  Elec- 
tric Tower,  gemmed  from  base  to  tip 
with  incandescent  lights,  the  great  geyser 


fact,  four  acres  of  ground.  The  aim  of 
the  directors  has  been  to  secure  a  selective 
exhibit,  representative  not  of  the  quan- 
tity, but  of  the  quality  of  our  manufac- 
tures. Therefore  they  have  rigidly  re- 
sisted the  desire  of  exhibitors  to  make  an 
impressive  display,  regardless  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  exhibit.  Only  those  will  re- 
sent their  self-restraint,  I  fancy,  who 
judge  expositions  by  the  acre,  and  esti- 
mate benefits  received  by  the  ache  of  their 
protesting  muscles. 

The  Pan-American  offers  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  judge  of  the  extent  and 
quality  of  American  industry.  At 
world's  fairs  American  exhibits  are  nec- 
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fountain  gushing  from  a  niche  set  sev- 
enty feet  up  in  the  shaft,  and  tumbling  in 
broken  cascades  of  colored  light  into  a 
basin  which  the  light  of  thousands  of 
Moating  lamps  will  make  glow  like  a  pool 
of  liquid  fire. 

So  much  for  the  fair  as  a  spectacle. 
Xow,  will  it  be  worth  while  from  a  pure- 
ly practical  standpoint?  Will  the  ex- 
hibits be  numerous  and  novel  enough  to 
justify  the  hardship  and  expense  of  a  trip 
to  Buffalo? 

Strangers,  stepping  into  the  Machin- 
ery and  Transportation  Building,  usually 
remark :  "  Why  this  isn't  anywhere  near 
as  big  as  Machinery  Hall  at  the  World's 
Fair."  Certainly  not,  tho  being  built 
round  a  court  it  is  a  good  deal  bigger 
than  it  looks  at  a  first  glance,  covering,  in 


essarily  scattered  through  a  number  of 
departments,  and  in  some  respects  hope- 
lessly overshadowed  by  things  "  made  in 
Europe."  This  time,  coming  into  com- 
petition only  with  the  people  of  Latin 
America,  whose  exhibits  will  be,  for  the 
most  part,  of  natural  resources,  it  will  be 
possible  for  us  to  get  a  complete  and  un- 
confused  idea  of  our  industrial  achieve- 
ments. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Frequent  as  are 
the  expositions  in  this  country,  discovery 
and  invention  keep  pace  with  them,  of- 
fering for  each  one  something  distinctive- 
ly new.  The  Pan-American  will  illus- 
trate recent  scientific  achievements  of  im- 
mense importance ;  the  amazing  advance 
in  wireless  telegraphy,  the  manufacture 
of  liquid  air,  the  surgical  use  of  X-rays, 
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the  rise  of  the  new  illuminator,  acetylene 
gas  (which  will  have  a  building  to  it- 
self), and  developments  in  electro-metal- 
lurgy and  electro-chemistry,  what  might 
be  termed  "  electro-cosmogony,"  repro- 
ducing as  they  do  by  mechanical  means 
the  age-long  processes  by  which  the 
world  was  made.  Maps  and  models  will 
illustrate  the  canal  schemes  just  now  so 
much  in  the  public  thought,  and  the  prac- 
tical efficiency  of  the  harnessing  of  Ni- 
agara will  be  demonstrated  by  the  great 
service  plant  employed  in  stepping  down 
electricity  from  the  Falls  to  a  potential 
suitable  for  transmission  about  the 
grounds.  The  first  great  exhibition  of 
motor  vehicles  ever  made  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  the  first  adequate  display  of 
the  processes  of  book-making  and  illus- 


tration under  a  single  roof  will  be  made 
here.  Perhaps  no  single  exhibit  will  be 
of  more  practical  importance  than  that 
of  foods,  demonstrating  the  rationality 
of  the  modern  pure  food  movement,  and 
showing,  too,  the  surprising  food-produc- 
ing power  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Were  we  cut  off  by  war  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  we  could  produce  on  our  va- 
ried soils  and  in  our  varied  climates  every 
article  demanded  by  the  palate  even  of  a 
gourmand. 

But  the  most  novel  of  all  the  exhibits 
will  be  the  elaborate  ones  from  our  re- 
luctant dependencies  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  Collections  made  by 
the  National  Government  at  immense  ex- 
pense will  do  all  that  collections  can  to 
introduce  to  us  our  brothers  of  the  Philip 
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pine,  Hawaiian,  West  Indian  and  Sa- 
moan  Islands.  Their  homes,  their  meth- 
ods of  warfare,  their  picturesque  cos- 
tumes and  customs,  and  their  wonderful 
natural  recources  will  all  be  elaborately 
displayed. 

And  when,  after  all  this  strenuous 
sightseeing,  the  brain  whirls  and  the  feet 
weary,  one  may  slip  away  down  the  river 
to  Niagara  Falls,  a  mere  thirty  minutes' 
ride  from  the  Rainbow  City.  There  is 
an  urgency  about  the  matter  of  seeing 
Niagara,  for  it  begins  to  look  as  if  the 
Falls  might  eventually  disappear  under 
the  despotism  of  commerce.  It  behooves 
us  then  to  take  advantage  of  Pan-Ameri- 
can railway  rates  to  see  the  cataract  in 
its  prime. 

Granted,  then,  that  the  Pan-American 
is  distinctly  "  to  be  seen,"  as  the  knowing 
ones  say,  can  it  be  seen  with  comfort  and 
without  exorbitant  expense?  Of  course, 
the  railway  companies  are  doing  their 
best  to  make  the  trip  attractively  cheap. 
One  fare  and  a  third  of  a  fare  will  prob- 
ably be  fixed  as  the  standard  rate. 

But  the  word  has  gone  forth  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  that  Buffalo  is  ill 
supplied  with  hotels,  and  that  those  she 
has  are  none  of  the  best.  However  true 
that  may  have  been  in  the  near  past,  it  is 
quite  untrue  to-day.  Buffalo  has  turned 
herself  into  one  vast  hostelry.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  hotels  (some  old, 
some  temporary  new  ones,  and  some 
transformed  apartment  houses),  two 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  boarding 
houses,  three  hundred  and  ninety-one 
rooming  houses  and  three  thousand  four 


hundred  and  ninety-three  private  homes 
will  be  open  for  guests  by  the  fifteenth  of 
May.  All  these  accommodations  have 
been  officially  inspected,  and  declared  de- 
sirable by  the  information  bureau.  They 
estimate  that  when  hotels  at  present  un- 
der construction  are  complete  this  city 
alone  (to  say  nothing  of  the  suburbs) 
can  accommodate  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  guests. 

With  such  abundant  accommodations 
the  price  of  rooms  is  forced  down  to  an 
extremely  reasonable  figure.  Lodgings 
are  to  be  had  all  the  way  from  fifty  cents, 
in  a  tent  at  Camp  Jewett,  to  three  dol- 
lars "  and  up  "  at  the  best  hotels.  Thou- 
sands of  comfortable  rooms  are  available 
at  one  dollar  the  night.  Breakfast  is 
served  everywhere  for  twenty-five  cents 
additional.  The  other  meals  most  peo- 
ple will  prefer  to  take  on  the  grounds. 
The  Exposition  authorities  plume  them- 
selves upon  the  advantageous  arrange- 
ments which  they  have  made  with  the 
restaurant  concessionaires,  arrangements 
which  preclude  the  possibility  of  exor- 
bitant charges  for  meals.  There  will  be 
menus  to  suit  all  tastes,  and  prices  to 
suit  all  purses,  but  everybody  will  get  the 
worth  of  his  money. 

Now  as  to  expenses  on  the  grounds. 
The  gate  fee  is  fifty  cents.  This  admits 
you  to  all  concerts  in  the  Temple  of  Mu- 
sic and  to  all  athletic  events  in  the  Col- 
iseum-like Stadium.  Beyond  that  there 
is  no  necessary  expense  save  that  in  the 
cafes.  Able-bodied  people  will  not  re- 
quire the  aid  of  roller  chairs  to  get  about 
the  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  thr 
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grounds,  but  chairs  will  be  provided  in 
plenty  for  the  invalid  and  the  indolent. 
There  is  no  compulsion  to  travel  in  the 
fascinating  foreign  craft  upon  the  lake 
and  Grand  Canal,  nor  to  ride  in  swift 
jinrikshas  drawn  by  neat  little  Japanese 
runners.  I  suppose  if  one  had  strength 
of  mind  enough  one  might  even  keep  out 
of  the  expensive  Midway. 

After  all,  tho,  one  owes  one's  self  a 
tour  of  the  Midway,  if  for  nothing  else, 
to  see  how  the  institution  has  evolved 
since  the  World's  Fair.  There  are  no 
catchpenny  side  shows.  Every  one  of 
the  thirty  concessions  is  a  reputable 
amusement  involving  an  immense  outlay 
of  money  and  ingenuity.  Here  are  Mex- 
ican,  African,   Eskimo,   Hawaiian,   Ger- 


man, Japanese  and  Filipino  villages,  ah 
as  genuine  and  complete  as  care  could 
make  them,  Beautiful  Orient — a  magni- 
fied Cairo  Street — Venice  in  America, 
and  Indian  Congress  of  real  blanket  In- 
dians from  the  Far  West ;  a  whole  hand- 
ful of  clever  illusions  like  the  House  Up- 
side Down  and  the  Trip  to  the  Moon ; 
and  a  variety  of  queer  locomotory  sensa- 
tions, such  as  the  Aero-Cycle,  and  the 
shooting  Scenic  Railway.  Of  course,  if 
you  take  in  all  this  eccentricity  you  must 
pay  for  it.  But  for  a  holiday  extrav- 
agance it  will  not  be  very  dear. 

It  is  too  Lte  in  the  day  to  discuss  the 
"  to  be,  or  not  to  be  "  of  expositions.  The 
American  people  have  contracted  the  ex- 
position habit. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Golden-Wing's    Home. 

By  the  late  Maurice  Thompson. 


THERE  is  something  fascinating,  to 
most  people  who  are  open-eyed 
and  intelligently  observant,  in  the 
peculiar  habits  of  any  bird ;  but  some  of 
these  habits,  and  especially  those  con- 
nected with  nest-building,  tax  the  imag- 
ination and  call  up  as  we  study  them 
thoughts  far-reaching  and  rich  with  sug- 
gestion. Since  Darwin's  stupendous 
theory  opened  a  new  and  endless  vista 
down  the  past  and  up  the  future,  every 
trait  of  animal  life  has  taken  on  deep  and 
novel  significance. 

I  have  been  recently  rearranging  my 
notes  of  observations  of  bird-life  and  se- 
lecting records  of  striking  facts  relating 
to  the  nest-building  habits  of  a  few  in- 
teresting species  of  well-known  birds, 
among  which  the  golden-winged  wood- 
pecker takes  a  front  place. 

This  beautiful  bird,  a  familiar  object 
in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  has  been 
a  favorite  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  people,  from  the  philosophers  and 
poets  down  to  the  unlettered  laborers  in 
the  woods  and  fields.  The  multitude  of 
his  admirers  is  proven  by  the  numerous 
names  he  carries  about  with  him  in  his 
golden  flight  from  grove  to  grove.  With- 
out referring  to  any  book  let  me  cata- 
log a  few  of  these  appellations :  Flicker, 
high-hole,  high-holder,  yellow  hammer, 


yucker,  golden-wing,  ground  woodpeck- 
er, yellow  chuck,  golden-shafted  wood- 
pecker, peeto  and  pan-peck.  The  last 
of  the  list  is  the  name  I  heard  him  called 
by  in  the  wildest  regions  of  the  Southern 
mountains,  and  its  derivation  was  ex- 
plained to  me  by  an  old  and  very  intelli- 
gent mountaineer  thus : 

"  Ye  see  'at  we  folks  use  the  wing- 
feather  o'  the  bird  fer  ter  stop  up  the 
tech-hole  o'  our  rifles.  Thet  is,  we  open 
the  pan  o'  the  lock  an'  stick  the  quill  eend 
o'  the  feather  inter  the  tech-hole  afore  we 
loads  the  gun.  That  's  w'at  keeps  the 
powder  from  a  wastin'  when  we  rams 
down  the  bullet." 

The  uninitiated  reader  may  be  told 
that  many  of  the  mountaineers  still  use 
the  old  fashioned  flint-lock  guns.  But  I 
am  not  inclined  to  adopt  this  derivation 
of  the  name.  Wilson,  the  great  orni- 
thologist, records  that  in  Philadelphia  the 
golden-winged  woodpecker  was  on  the 
market  in  his  day  as  a  game  bird,  and  I 
have  seen  them  served  fried  at  the  tables 
of  mountain  folk.  Pan-peck  is,  there- 
fore, probably  a  contraction  of  pan-wood- 
pecker, said  as  we  say  pan-fish  in  speak- 
ing of  frying-fish. 

But  to  the  nest-building  of  our  bird. 
Although  called  high-hole,  the  golden- 
wing  is  not  in  the  habit  of  choosing  a  high 
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place  for  its  home.  Of  all  the  wood-  left  off  and  began  to  chatter  and  pipe 
peckers  it  is  most  indifferent  in  this  re-  over  the  end  of  their  toil, 
gard.  Quite  frequently  I  have  found  its  A  few  days  later  the  eggs  had  been 
hole  as  low  as  five  feet  from  the  ground,  laid  and  incubation  was  begun.  I  knew 
and  it  evidently  has  a  particular  liking  for  when  the  young  were  hatched,  for  then 
the  body  of  a  dead  apple-tree.  Last  the  old  birds  set  about  food-gathering, 
spring  a  pair  of  golden-wings  built  in  They  had  shared  about  equally  the  tire- 
the  decaying  wood  of  a  maple  tree  only  some  task  of  sitting  upon  the  eggs,  and 
thirty  feet  distant  from  a  window  of  my  now  they  both,  altho  lean  and  evidently 
house.  With  a  good  opera  glass  I  none  too  well  fed  themselves,  went  en- 
watched  them  from  the  beginning  to  the  ergetically  to  work  seeking  for  the  worms 
end  of  their  labor.  The  particular  part  and  larvae  best  suited  to  the  taste  and 
of  the  tree  chosen  for  digging  into  was  nourishment  of  their  young  ones.  The 
a  short  stump  left  after  the  amputation  tree  is  on  the  east  of  my  house,  and  be- 
some  years  past  of  a  large  vertical  bough,  yond  my  grounds  on  that  side  stretches 
This  stump  had  died  down  some  three  a  common  across  which  one  can  look  to 
feet,  and  was  getting  soft  within,  altho  distant  woods  and  fields.  Often  enough 
the  bark  and  external  wood  were  still  in  going  to  fetch  a  worm  one  of  the 
rather  hard.  golden-wings  would  fly  straight  away  un- 

The  birds,   after   selecting  the   exact  til  lost  in  the  haze  of  distance,  and  after 

spot  for  beginning  their  work,  labored  a  long  time  would   come  back,  having 

alternately  in  the  digging.     First  a  small  gone  at  least  three  miles  to  a  wood  that  I 

pit,  a  half-inch  across,  was  sunk  to  the  knew  of  for  the  little  mouthful  of  food, 

full  depth  of  the  long  bill's  reach,  then  by  Early  in  the  progress  of  nest-building 

careful  and  well  regulated  pecking  the  the  birds  discovered  that  I  was  watching 

opening  was  widened  to  an  exact  circle  them,  and  they  never  afterward  appeared 

three  inches  and  a  quarter  in  diameter  quite  at  ease  on  my  account.     This  was 

and  projected  inward  some  five  inches,  especially    noticeable    after    they    began 

where    it    began    to    curve    downward  feeding  their  young.     Every  time  that 

through  a  right  angle.     From  my  win-  one  of  them  arrived  with  a  tid-bit  for  the 

dow  I  could  see  every  move  made  by  the  babies  it  would  manage  to  light  against 

little  laborers.  the  side  of  the  tree-hole  opposite  to  me, 

It  was  the  male  bird  that  seemed  to  whence  it  would  creep  furtively  around 

work  hardest  at  first ;  but  after  a  day  or  in  a  spiral  line  to  the  hole  and  slip  into  it 

two  the  female  stuck  to  the  enterprise  like  a  thief. 

more  persistently,  and  on  to  the  end  both  After  the  young  were  hatched  nearly 

of  them  showed  great  industry.     As  the  three    weeks    passed    before   they    came 

cavity  grew  deeper  the  bird  at  work  grad-  forth    and  took  to  wing ;  but  at  the  end 

ually  day  by  day  crept  into  the  wood  till  of  ten  days  one  big-mouthed  little  fellow 

its  tail  was  barely  visible.     When  it  had  came  to  the  round  window,  or  door,  and 

pecked  a  while  it  backed  out  tail  fore-  looked  out.     I  could  hear  more  of  them 

most,  bringing  forth  a  beakful  of  rotten  squeaking  and  piping  inside.  They  took 

wood,  which  it  flung  aside.     At  last  even  to  flight  one  at  a  time,  and  not  more  than 

the  tail  disappeared ;  but  I  could  hear  the  one  each  day  until  five  of  them  appeared, 

bird  drumming  away  inside,  and  every  They  were  but  poor  flyers  at  first;  but 

once  in  a  while  out  it   would   wriggle  they  soon  caught  the  knack  of  it,  and  for 

backward.  Finally  one  day  it  came  forth,  a  month  they  lingered  in  the  trees,  and  on 

head  foremost,  and  seemed  to  be  highly  the  lawn  near  my  house,  the  old  ones 

delighted.  The  female  first  accomplished  feeding  them  long  after  they  were  full 

this  turn,  and  after  she  had  tossed  away  grown.     It  looked  out  of  place  to  see 

her  mouth-load  of  wood  she  sat  in  the  those    great,    robust,    strapping    young 

hole  and  cackled  loud  and  long.       Her  ones  besieging  their  poor,  lean  parents 

glad  cry  was  soon  answered  by  her  mate  with  cries  for  food ;  but  finally  the  time 

in  the  distance,  and  he  came  careering  of  reckoning  came  and  then  the  old  birds 

through  the  air  from  an  orchard  beyond  suddenly  attacked  each  child  in  turn  and 

the  road.     I  now  supposed  the  nest  fin-  gave  it  an  unmerciful  pecking  and  wing- 

ished ;  but  the  birds  continued  their  work  basting.     No   more   feeding  after  that ; 

for  more  than  a  week  longer  before  they  the  youngsters  had  passed  their  golden 
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days  and  must  thenceforth  make  their  woodpeckers'  eggs,  they  are  very  white, 
own  living.  and  the  shell  has  a  peculiar  pearly  trans- 
Many  curious  mistakes  have  been  lucence. 
turned  into  bird-history  by  our  ornithol-  The  Flicker  (golden-wing)  is  a  great 
ogists,  and  the  golden-winged  wood-  friend  of  the  agriculturist  and  gardener ; 
pecker  has  been  the  subject  of  more  of  for  he  kills  thousands  of  grubs,  bugs, 
these  than  almost  any  other  bird.  Wil-  worms,  ants  and  larvae  which  feed  on 
son  tells  that  a  golden-wing  once  dug  its  plants  and  destroy  leaves,  buds  and  flow- 
nest  in  the  solid  wood  of  a  black-oak  tree,  ers  of  fruit  trees.  He  is  not  a  great 
"  I  have  seen,"  says  he,  "  an  instance  fruit-eater  himself.  Indeed,  no  bird  that 
where  they  had  dug  first  five  inches  I  have  closely  studied  is  less  of  a  pest  or 
straight  forward  and  then  downward  more  of  a  help  to  man  than  our  beautiful 
more  than  twice  that  distance  through  a  golden-shafted  woodpecker,  yucker,  high- 
solid  black  oak."  Again,  he  says :  "  The  hole,  or  whatever  name  you  may  call 
sagacity  of  this  bird  in  discovering,  under  him  by 

a  sound  bark,  a  hollow  limb  or  trunk  of  a  In  winter,  when  the  snow  covers  every- 
tree,  and  its  perseverance  in  perforating  thing  out  of  doors,  I  sometimes  lay  a 
it  for  the  purpose  of  incubation,  are  truly  plate  of  hickory-nut  kernels  on  my  win- 
surprising."  In  each  of  these  state-  dow  sill.  There  will  soon  be  a  number  of 
ments  he  is  wrong.  The  golden-wing's  birds — blue-jays,  tom-tits  and  flickers — 
bill  is  weak,  much  weaker  than  that  of  hovering  around  to  partake  of  the  feast, 
any  true  woodpecker,  and  therefore  it  is  Sitting  just  on  the  inside  of  the  window 
impossible  for  the  bird  to  perforate  sound  I  can  watch  proceedings  at  short  range, 
black-oak  wood  (a  very  hard  material)  The  flicker  shows  that  he  is  not  accus- 
with  it.  In  the  next  place  no  woodpecker  tomed  to  this  sort  of  a  banquet.  He  takes 
of  our  country  ever  chooses  a  "  hollow  his  food  from  the  plate  awkwardly, 
limb  or  trunk  "  to  make  its  nest  in ;  but  reaching  after  it  with  his  barbed  tongue, 
all  of  them  prefer  a  rotten  piece  of  wood  which  he  darts  out  just  as  a  snake  does, 
in  which  they  can  shape  the  nest-cavity,  In  traveling  southward  and  southwest- 
each  species  having  some  peculiarity  of  ward  in  our  country  you  will  find  that 
form  for  the  interior  arrangement.  Buf-  the  golden-winged  woodpecker  gradual- 
fon,  the  great  French  naturalist,  called  ly  becomes  a  red- winged  woodpecker,  the 
the  golden-wing  a  "  half-cuckoo,"  and  gold  on  his  feathers  changing  to  the  color 
Catesby,  who  was  one  of  our  early  Amer-  known  as  "  dragon's  blood  "  by  painters, 
ican  ornithologists,  said  that  it  lived  on  and  I  may  turn  aside  here  to  mention 
the  ground  and  rarely  climbed  up  the  that  the  common  meadow  lark  of  our 
bodies  of  trees  like  other  woodpeckers,  fields  shifts  color  in  the  same  way  still 
Such  mistakes  arose  out  of  careless  ob-  further  south.  On  the  plains  of  South 
servation  and  badly  directed  study.  It  is  America  its  brass-colored  breast  turns 
true  that  our  golden-wing  feeds  mostly  copper  red. 

on  the  ground  in  spring,  summer  and  I  may  close  this  sketch  with  a  state- 
autumn  ;  but  when  the  earth  is  frozen  ment  of  the  curious  fact  that  the  golden- 
hard  in  winter  the  bird  cannot  depend  winged  woodpecker  smells  with  its 
upon  that  source  and  must  go  to  the  tongue,  at  least  it  very  nearly  does  it. 
woods  for  what  it  eats.  Even  there  it  The  bones  at  the  root  of  its  tongue  fork 
does  not  peck  hard  wood,  but  seeks  rot-  into  two  prongs  which  pass  behind  its 
ten  logs,  stumps  and  fallen  tree-tops  in  neck  and  over  the  back  of  its  head,  down 
which  larvae  are  to  be  found.  along  its  forehead  just  under  the  skin  and 
I  have  opened  hundreds  of  Flickers'  enter  one  of  its  nostrils,  where  they  are 
nests,  and  they  are  always  made  on  the  connected  with  the  nasal  membrane  by  an 
same  pattern — that  is,  they  go  straight  elastic  thread  of  tissue.  By  means  of 
into  the  soft  wood  a  few  inches,  then  this  mechanism  the  bird  can  protrude  its 
turn  through  a  right  angle  downward  tongue  a  long  way  beyond  the  end  of  its 
and  descend  somewhat  spirally  some  ten  bill,  so  that  when  it  wishes  to  find  an  in- 
or  fifteen  inches  to  where  the  cavity  is  en-  sect  in  the  ground  it  pecks  down  as  far  as 
larged  for  the  nest.  The  eggs,  five  to  its  beak  can  reach  and  then  thrusts  out  its 
seven  in  number,  are  laid  at  the  bottom  tongue  and  feels  about.  So  soon  as  it 
nn  a  bed  of  pulverized  wood.     Like  all  touches  a  living  organism  the  sensation 
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of   its  presence   is   conveyed   along  the  ical   conveyance   of   the   motion   of   the 

tongue  to  the  fine  nerves  of  the  nostril,  grub  or  worm  when  touched  to  a  finely 

This  is  not  taste,  nor  is  it  technically  sensitive  nervous  conductor, 
smell ;  but  it  is  in  reality  a  mere  mechan- 
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By  John  B  Clark,    LL.D., 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Columbia  University. 

THE  country  is  full  of  great  corpora-  general  public  do  so?     If  monopolies  can 

tions  which  have  some  genuinely  be  curbed  without  changes  in  the  tariff, 

monopolistic     power.      They   are  the  answer  to  both  of  these  questions  is 

sheltered  by  a  tariff  that  enables  them  to  Yes;  if  not,  the  answer  in  both  cases  is 

put  on  American  consumers  the  "  fixed  No. 

•charges  "  of  their  business,  and  thus  to  If  a   corporation   can   exact   a   really 
sell   goods   to   foreigners   more   cheaply  monopolistic  price  for  goods  that  it  sells 
than  they  sell  them  at  home.  These  com-  at  home,  it  may  treat  its  export  business 
panies  virtually  collect   from  their  cus-  as   of   secondary   consequence.     It   may 
tomers  in  this  country  a  subsidy  for  the  prefer   to    accept    reduced    orders    from 
maintenance  of  an  export  trade.     Inevi-  abroad  rather  than  to  accept  lower  prices 
tably  the  demand  is  made  that  all  duties  for  the  goods   which  it   sells  at  home, 
which  enable  them  to  do  this  should  be  There  may  be  larger  gains  to  be  had  from 
repealed.     If  the  demand  were  complied  high  prices  in  the  home  trade  than  from 
with,  we  should  find  ourselves  without  any  practicable  extension  of  the  foreign 
protection  for  a  great  variety  of  manu-  trade.     The  trust  will  then  oppose  any 
factured  articles,  but  with  protection  for  reduction  of  the  duties  that  enable  it  to 
raw  materials.     The  change  would  be  a  maintain  the  unnaturally  high  prices, 
kind  of  tariff  reform  that  would  be  most  What  will  it  do  if,  in  ways  that  are  in- 
likely  to  injure  not  merely  the  trusts,  as  dependent  of  the  tariff,  its  monopolistic 
menacing  powers  within  their  several  in-  power   is   broken  ?     If   competition   still 
dustries,  but  the  industries  themselves,  acts  at  home  and  brings  prices  to  their 
It  would,   moreover,   be  a   change  that  normal  level,  will  the  motive  for  fighting 
could  be  accomplished  only  by  a  sharp  against  the  reduction  of  duties  still  ex- 
struggle  of  classes.  ist  ?     On  the  contrary,  a  sound  policy  will 
After  a  long  period  during  which  very  favor  a  reduction  of  them.     The  monop- 
little  tariff  reform  of  any  kind  has  been  oly  profits  on  the  sales  made  at  home  will 
obtainable  we  find  ourselves  where  two  be  definitely  lost,  and  the  foreign  markets 
contrasted  types  of  it  present  themselves  will  then  become  of  great  importance.  A 
as  possibilities.     There  is,  first,  the  aboli-  policy  that  will  gain  admission  to  them 
tion  of  the  duties  on  finished  goods  and  for  the  goods  that  are  coming  in  such 
the  retention  of  those  on  raw  materials,  abundance  from  our  own  mills  will  be 
This  is  simply  an  anti-monopoly  meas-  lucrative.     Gains  will  come   from  large 
ure.     It  takes  grave  risks  for  the  sake  of  sales  at  natural  prices  rather  than  from 
curbing  the  power  of  great  corporations,  small    sales    at    unnatural    ones.      This 
There  is,  again,  the  policy  of  reciprocity,  means  that  the  trusts  will  be  enlisted  on 
which  admits,  with  low  duties  or  none  at  the  side  of  commercial  reciprocity,  and 
all,  many  products  of  foreign  countries  will  tolerate  a  reduction  of  duties  on  such 
for  the  sake  of  making  markets  for  our  products  as  they  make  themselves  if  for- 
own  exportable  goods.     This  plan  might  eigners    will   make    similar   concessions, 
help   the   very   industries    within    which  and  if  the  American  producers  of  raw 
trusts  have  been  formed.     It  would  in-  materials  will  do  likewise.     Our  manu- 
sure  a  sound  commercial  expansion.  Will  facturers  may  not  wish  to  meet  foreign 
the  trusts  themselves  favor  it  ?     Will  the  competition  ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that 

*  This  article  follows  the  one  printed  last  week  entitled  Ullder    favorable    Conditions    they    Cannot 

"  How  Not  to  Deal  with  Trusts."-EDiToR.  do   it.      With   the   prices   of   their   own 
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goods  reduced  by  competition  to  a  nat-  ket  are  higher  than  they  would  be  if  the 
ural  level  they  can  hold  the  home  market  trusts  were  complete  monopolies, 
in  spite  of  all  comers.  Low  duties  on  Potential  competition  is  the  saving 
raw  materials  and  efficient  competition  in  force  in  the  present  situation.  Supple- 
our  own  country  will  afford  such  condi-  menting  a  certain  amount  of  actual  cona- 
tions, petition  there  is  the  influence  of  the  ever- 

Among  the  possibilities  of  the  near  fu-  impending  certainty   that   if   prices   are 

ture  is  a  state  in  which  trusts  shall  be  dis-  carried  to  too  high  a  level  new  mills  will 

placed  from  their  vantage  ground  of  mo-  be  built.     The  hard  experience  of  a  few 

nopoly,  and  the  prices  of  their  goods  shall  of  the  pioneer  trusts  has  impressed  on 

be  brought  to  a  natural  level.     They  will  their  successors  the  wisdom  of  respecting 

then  be  safe  against  foreign  rivalry  and  the  power  that  resides  in  the  mill  that  is 

anxious  for  foreign  outlets.     They  will  not  yet  in  existence,  but  that  will  come 

desire  reductions  of  duties,  if  only  these  into  existence  under  certain  conditions, 

can  be  made  in  the  case  of  raw  materials  Already  it  is  the  protector  of  the  public, 

as  well  as  in  that  of  finished  products.  So  The  situation  is,  then,  a  tolerable  one ; 

long  as  the  trusts  continue  to  be  quasi-  but  is  it  more  than  this?     Is  it  satisfac- 

monopolies  they  may  contest  every  foot  tory,  and  has  it  the  promise  of  leading  to 

of  progress  toward  freer  trade ;  but  if  a  still  better  condition  ?     Can  we  speak 

they  lose  the  monopolistic  position,  they  of  the  present  evils  as  due  to  the  imma- 

will  use  their  vast  power  in  promoting  it.  turity  of  a  system  which,  in  its  ripened 

Of  the  utmost  importance,  then,  is  the  stage,   will   mean   good   for   everybody  ? 

rescuing  of  competition  from  extinction,  That  depends  on  the  effectiveness  of  po- 

for  not  only  does  this  afford  the  key  to  tential  competition  in  the  coming  period, 

success  in  solving  problems  of  commer-  It  might  seem,  therefore,  that  a  merely 

cial  expansion,  but  it  creates  the  condi-  waiting  policy  would  be  wise.     Let  us 

tion  of  healthy  progress  in  all  the  prac-  see  whether  the  regulating  force  that  we 

tical  arts.     Inventions  will  follow  each  depend  on  works  better  or  worse  as  the 

other  in  bewildering  succession,   forces  years  pass.     We  may  bear  the  ills  we 

of  nature  will  be  pressed  into  service  in  have  if  there  is  a  prospect  that  they  will 

enlarging  measure  and  the  earning  pow-  grow  smaller.     Certainly  we  should  not 

er  of  labor  will  go  steadily  upward,  pro-  imperil  the  gains  we  are  making,  if  there 

vided  only  that  an  effective  competition  is  a  prospect  that  they  will  grow  larger, 

shall  be  kept  alive.     On  the  farmers,  in  Now,  in  one  respect  the  laissez  faire 

particular,  does  the  pressure  of  a  monop-  policy  will  find  few  advocates.     There  is 

olistic  power,  when  it  exists  at  all,  heav-  one  evil  that  can  be  stopped,  if  the  public 

ily  rest,  and  the  rescuing  of  competition  will  set  about  it  with  vigor.     The  danger 

in  manufacturing  means  an  emancipating  to  which  trusts  expose  the  innocent  in- 

of  agriculture.  vestor  can  be  reduced.     The  public  can 

The  comforting  fact  is  that  monopolies  be  supplied  with  facts  that  will  enable  it 
are  now  held  in  check.  Much  competi-  to  form  a  sound  opinion  as  to  the  value 
tion  does  still  survive ;  and  this  makes  of  the  properties  that  it  is  invited  to  buy. 
even  the  present  condition  of  the  eco-  The  man  who  takes  the  bonds  of  such  a 
nomic  system  a  more  or  less  tolerable  one.  corporation  may  be  enabled  to  know  by 
Trusts  can  by  no  means  ask  and  get  such  what  amount  and  by  what  kind  of  prop- 
prices  as  they  would  like.  No  one  sus-  erty  the  bonds  are  secured.  Publicity  to 
pects  them  of  altruism.  Their  directors  an  extent  that  will  protect  investors  is 
do  not  meet  for  recreation.  They  get  as  the  first  and  most  obvious  thing  to  be  se- 
large  profits  as  they  safely  can ;  and  yet  cured. 

a  genuinely  monopolistic  price  for  almost  In    another   particular    is    the    laissez 

any  article  produced  by  the  trusts  would  faire  policy  ruled  out  of  the  case.       The 

be  far  higher  than  the  price  that  is  ac-  power  that  comes  through  special  favors 

tually   charged.     The  public,   therefore,  granted  by  the  railroads  is  not  to  be  tol- 

pays  a  much  smaller  tribute  than  the  cor-  erated.     The  removing  of  this  power  in- 

porations  would  gladly  levy.     The  out-  volves  the  solving  of  the  whole  railroad 

put  of  goods  is  larger,  the  prices  are  low-  problem,  an  extensive  and  difficult  un- 

er  and  wages  of  labor  in  the  general  mar-  dertaking,  and   yet  we  absolutely  must 
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solve  it.  We  shall  before  long  find  or 
make  a  way  to  success  in  suppressing  the 
discriminating  charges  on  which  monop- 
olies thrive. 

The  tap-root  of  the  monopoly  evil  lies 
even  deeper  than  this.  It  is  a  power  that 
resides  in  the  great  consolidation  as  such, 
and  would  be  there  even  tho  the  railroads 
were  as  undiscriminating  in  their  charges 
as  is  the  post  office.  The  trust  is  in 
a  position  to  crush  a  small  competitor.  It 
can  flood  with  cheap  goods  the  section  of 
the  country  in  which  he  is  operating.  It 
can  offer  throughout  the  country  one  or 
two  types  of  goods  at  a  low  price.  It 
can  cut  off  its  competitor's  only  source  of 
revenue  while  keeping  many  of  its  own 
sources  open.  It  can  boycott  the  mer- 
chant who  sells  its  competitor's  goods.  It 
can  resort  to  the  so-called  "factors'  agree- 
ment," which  binds  the  merchant  to  sell 
only  goods  produced  by  the  trust,  and 
can  so  make  it  difficult  for  its  competitor 
to  reach  the  consumer  at  all. 

Can  such  things  be  stopped?  Can 
statutes  do  it?  Possibly,  in  the  long- 
run,  by  the  aid  of  incorruptible  public  of- 
ficers and  a  permanently  aroused  public 
sentiment. 

There  are  few  students  of  the  trust 
problem  who  do  not  see  that  in  the  prac- 
tices which  we  have  just  described  lies 
the  dangerous  power  of  the  quasi-monop- 
oly.  It  is  these  things  that  enable  it  to 
crush  its  rivals;  and  if  the  principle  of 
monopoly  is  illegal,  already  they  share  in 
the  illegality.  They  should  be  outlawed 
in  form  and  in  fact ;  but  they  are  hard  to 
outlaw  in  fact  by  means  of  statutes. 

Let  us  give  up,  for  a  time,  the  making 
of  such  statutes.  Let  us  respect  the 
marvelous  expertness  of  Americans  in 
evading  written  laws  by  technicalities. 
Let  us  remember  the  "  coach-and-four," 
which  the  average  lawyer  is  able  to 
"  drive  through "  the  average  statute. 
Where  shall  we  stand  if  there  are  no  new 
statutes  at  all  ? 

A  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  thrust- 
ing of  a  distinctly  economic  problem 
upon  the  courts  of  justice.  In  the  com- 
mon law  a  true  monopoly  is  condemned, 
and  the  pronouncing  of  the  condemna- 
tion rests  upon  the  courts.  But  on  what 
principle  shall  a  court  proceed  in  decid- 
ing when  and  where  a  genuine  monop- 
oly exists?  Does  only  that  producer 
come  under  the   definition   whose  mills 


make  the  entire  supply  of  goods  of  a  par- 
ticular kind?  Must  he  be  the  only  per- 
son to  whom  one  can  go  if  he  wishes  to 
purchase  such  goods?  If  so,  monop- 
olies are  very  rare.  There  is  a  fringe  of 
surviving  competition  bordering  the  field 
of  every  industry.  The  trust  may  absorb 
the  center  of  it,  but  it  lets  some  local  pro- 
ducers continue  in  business.  A  producer 
may  have  a  monopolistic  power  if  he 
makes,  not  the  whole  supply  of  a  kind  of 
goods,  but  enough  to  control  the  price  of 
the  whole.  The  essence  of  the  monop- 
oly lies  in  this  power  of  dictating  prices. 

If  potential  competition  is  efficient,  the 
trust  can  control  the  prices  of  goods  only 
within  very  narrow  limits.  It  is  certain 
to  be  thus  efficient  so  long  as  a  competi- 
tor, when  he  appears,  is  not  in  danger  of 
being  clubbed  out  of  the  field  by  the 
methods  just  described.  Trusts  could 
not  have  much  injurious  power  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  fair  treatment  on  the  railroads, 
competitors  were  safe  against  cutthroat 
measures  by  the  trusts  themselves.  It  is 
these  practices  which  convert  the  trust 
from  a  beneficent  institution  into  a  com- 
mercial bandit.  The  existence  of  such 
practices  can  be  established  in  courts  of 
justice.  Sooner  or  later,  in  performing 
their  duty  under  the  common  law  and  in 
testing  the  corporations  to  see  whether 
the  monopoly  taint  is  or  is  not  on  them, 
the  courts  will  have  to  take  cognizance  of 
practices  of  this  kind  as  evidence.  If 
they  detect  them,  they  prove  that  the 
combination  is  pursuing  a  policy  that  ex- 
tinguishes competition.  They  convict  it 
of  being  a  monopoly  and  under  legal  con- 
demnation. 

It  might  seem  that  the  mere  probabil- 
ity that  courts  will  find  themselves  forced 
to  act  in  this  way  would  be  sufficient  to 
justify  a  laissez  faire  policy  in  so  far  as 
new  and  special  statutes  are  concerned. 
Common  law  is  better  than  statute. 
There  is  the  less  danger  of  technical 
evasions  where  the  case  against  the  cor- 
poration rests  on  the  broad  anti-monop- 
oly principle.  Proceeding  in  that  way, 
the  prosecution  does  not  depend  solely  on 
a  technical  correspondence  of  the  acts  of 
the  trusts  with  the  description  furnished 
by  the  statute.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  mo- 
nopoly? is  the  broad  question  to  be  de- 
termined ;  and  every  evidence  is  wel- 
come. The  practices  which  crush  com- 
petition afford  undoubted  evidence. 
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This  is  not  saying  that  statutes  will  do  Well  in  sight  is  the  probable  policy  of 

harm.     It  may  be  possible  to  lay  upon  the  future.     Much  publicity  will  be  in- 

the  courts  the  duty  of  recognizing  evi-  sisted  on,  and  investors  will  be  protected, 

dence  of  this  character.     It  may  be  pos-  The  evil  of  discriminating  charges  for 

sible  to  make  enactments  that  will  give  freight  will,  in  one  way  or  another,  be 

greater  uniformity  and  vigor  to  proceed-  abated.     Beyond  this  we  shall  go  slowly, 

ings  under  the  common  law.     There  is  but  we  shall  go  steadily.     In  principle 

a  probability  that,  in  due  time,  the  legal  we   shall    surrender   nothing  to  monop- 

conception  of  a  monopoly  will  be  well  oly.     We  shall  cling  to  the  system  of  in- 

defined,   and  that  any  corporation   that  dustrial   freedom.       In  vindicating  that 

corresponds  to  it  may  be  readily  recog-  freedom  we  shall  use  statutes  where  we 

nized.     If  so,  what  we  shall  want  will  be  can ;  but  our  main  reliance  will  be  on  the 

not  more  law,  but  a  better  enforcement  common  law. 

Of   existing  law.  New  York  City. 


England    Counting    the    Cost. 

By  Justin  McCarthy. 

AT  the  time  when  I  am  writing  this  seems  about  as  far  off  as  it  did  twelve 
article  Parliament  is  about  to  re-  months  ago.  Of  course  I  am  not  now 
sume  its  sittings  after  the  Easter  describing  the  mood  of  those  who  op- 
holidays,  and  people  in  general  are  wait-  posed  the  war  from  the  very  first  on  prin- 
ing  with  some  anxiety  for  the  financial  ciple  because  they  believed  it  to  be  ut- 
statement  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  terly  unnecessary,  and  therefore  if  only 
Exchequer  will  have  to  make.  Then  we  for  that  reason  absolutely  unjust.  Those 
shall  know  what  the  cost  of  the  South  of  us  who  held  that  opinion  from  the  out- 
African  war  has  been  thus  far  and  by  set  can  only  find  additional  reasons  for 
what  process  of  taxation  we  are  expected  condemning  the  war  in  the  fact  that  it 
to  make  it  up.  I  think  it  cannot  be  de-  has  been  mismanaged,  and  that  its  cost 
nied  that  the  feeling  is  growing  strong-  has  therefore  been  incalculably  greater 
er  every  day  even  among  the  habitual  so  far  than  it  might  have  been.  We 
supporters  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Govern-  should  have  condemned  it  if  the  War  Of- 
ment  that  the  complete  mismanagement  fice  had  conducted  it  with  an  administra- 
of  the  war  has  made  its  cost  utterly  dis-  tive  skill  equal  to  that  of  Marlborough, 
proportionate  to  any  value  which  its  re-  and  if  its  whole  expenses  could  have 
suits  could  possibly  have  even  in  the  been  repaid  to  this  country  out  of  the 
mind  of  the  most  unmitigated  jingo,  spoils  of  conquest.  Therefore  Lord  Sal- 
Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  busi-  isbury's  Government  is  not  any  the  worse 
ness  of  the  war  was  in  any  way  mis-  off,  so  far  as  our  votes  are  concerned,  be- 
managed  by  the  officers  actually  in  the  cause  of  the  blunders  they  have  made  and 
field  or  by  the  troops  who  executed  their  the  reckless  manner  in  which  they  have 
orders.  The  mismanagement  was  in  the  run  up  the  expenses. 
War  Office  at  home,  and  the  evidences  of  The  trouble  of  the  Government  will  be 
this  are  already  forcing  themselves  on  with  those  among  their  own  supporters 
the  minds  even  of  many  habitual  sup-  who  are  beginning  to  think  that  altho  it 
porters  of  the  Government  in  the  House  may  be  a  very  glorious  thing  to  conquer 
of  Commons.  Now  it  is  one  thing  to  the  two  South  African  Republics  and  an- 
cheer  on  a  Government  in  the  glorious  nex  their  territory,  yet  even  the  glory  is 
business  of  making  a  war,  but  it  is  quite  hardly  worth  such  .periodical  increases 
another  thing  to  cheer  on  the  same  Gov-  of  taxation,  and  that  if  they  had  known 
ernment  when  you  begin  to  find  that  the  it  was  to  be  so  slow  in  coming  and  so 
war  has  already  cost  ever  so  much  more  costly  even  before  it  has  come  they  might 
than  you  were  led  to  expect  it  would  cost,  have  thought  twice  before  committing 
and  that  the  glorious  and  final  triumph  themselves  to  such  a  policy.     Now  I  feel 
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well  convinced  from  various  signs  of  the 
times  that  the  number  of  Tories  in  every 
constituency  in  whose  mind  tins  sort  of 
feeling  is  growing  up  is  steadily  on  the 
increase,  and  that  the  Government  will 
have  much  difficulty  in  keeping  their 
party  under  discipline  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  session.  Outside  the  Par- 
liamentary realm  there  is  everywhere 
perceptible  a  growing  weariness  of  the 
war,  even  as  a  subject  of  conversation. 
Men  who  were  aggressive  jingoes  a  few 
months  ago  seem  now  modestly  anxious 
to  keep  their  opinions  all  to  themselves, 
and  will  only  enter  on  the  disagreeable 
topic  when  it  might  seem  that  if  they  kept 
absolutely  silent  they  might  be  thought 
to  be  deserting  their  party.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  war  feel  life  a  good  deal  bet- 
ter worth  living  just  now  than  they  did 
some  twelve  months  ago,  when  not  to  be 
a  professed  jingo  was  to  confess  one's 
self  a  pro-Boer,  a  disloyal  subject  of  the 
British  sovereign,  a  vile  Radical,  an  Irish 
Nationalist,  or  some  other  such  odious 
creature  abhorrent  in  the  eyes  of  the  Brit- 
ish Philistine. 

One  hopeful  sign  of  the  growing  im- 
provement in  the  political  conditions  here 
is  that  there  seems  to  be  some  new  en- 
ergy showing  itself  in  the  movements  of 
the  Liberal  Party.  The  address — the 
manifesto  I  might  call  it — issued  the 
other  day  by  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  to 
his  constituents  of  Leeds  was  one  which 
every  true  Liberal  must  have  read  with 
sincere  gratification.  I  have  told  the 
readers  of  The  Independent  more  than 
once  already  that  I  believe  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  is  now  the  man  best  qualified 
to  lead  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  have  urged  the  same  opin- 
ion more  than  once  in  London  publica- 
tions and  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
seemed  as  if  he  were  resolutely  bent  on 
keeping  himself  in  the  background.  His 
address  to  his  Leeds  constituency  awak- 
ened in  me  naturally  a  feeling  of  delight 
as  well  as  of  surprise.  The  address  is 
like  a  trumpet  call  to  the  Liberal  Party 
summoning  them  to  close  their  ranks 
once  again  under  their  old  standard  and 
to  bear  their  historical  part  in  the  cause 
of  peace,  retrenchment  and  reform.  Com- 
ing from  the  son  of  such  a  father  it  is  im- 
possible that  this  appeal  could  fail  to  have 
an  inspiring  effect    on    the    somewhat 


drooping  spirits  of  English,  Scotch  and 
Welsh  Liberals.  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  does  not  address 
his  constituents  in  the  tone  and  temper  of 
one  who  would  seem  to  claim  for  himself  / 
the  right  of  directing  the  movements  of 
his  party.  No  man  could  be  less  likely 
than  Mr.  Gladstone  to  put  himself  for- 
ward with  any  such  claim,  and,  indeed, 
tiiose  who  have  followed  his  career  with 
interest  as  I  have  done  have  long  thought 
that  he  did  some  injustice  to  the  Liberal 
cause  by  keeping  himself  always  so  mod- 
estly in  the  background.  I  can  have  no 
doubt  that  it  must  have  been  in  defer- 
ence to  the  urgent  advice  of  earnest  po- 
litical friends  that  he  made  this  direct  and 
spirited  appeal  to  his  constituency  and 
to  the  whole  country,  calling  for  a  general 
rally  of  their  political  forces  and  a  re- 
turn as  an  active  and  united  party  to  their 
own  place  on  the  political  battle-field.  In 
this  his  latest  movement  I  only  see  a  fur- 
ther justification  of  the  belief  I  have  long 
entertained,  that  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone 
has  a  great  political  career  before  him, 
and  that  he  is  well  fitted  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  his  illustrious  father. 

Even  the  disagreeable  process  of  en- 
deavoring to  count  the  cost  of  the  war 
and  to  form  conjectures  as  to  the  various 
forms  of  the  expected  new  taxation  has 
not,  I  am  glad  to  say,  quite  turned  the 
mind  of  the  reading  public  away  from 
the  world  of  books.  A  very  decided  im- 
pression has  been  produced  by  a  novel 
recently  published,  which  is  called  "  The 
Wizard's  Knot."  The  author  of  the 
book  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barry,  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  who  had  already 
won  a  high  reputation  as  a  novelist,  and 
who  has  decidedly  added  to  his  repute 
by  this  latest  of  his  works.  Dr.  Barry's 
first  novel  was  entitled  "  The  New  An- 
tigone," and  was  published,  I  think, 
anonymously  several  years  ago.  When 
it  first  appeared  I  was  spending  part  of  a 
winter  in  Algiers,  and  there  were  some 
English  literary  people  enjoying  a  holi- 
day in  the  same  hotel  at  the  time,  among 
whom  was  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton, 
whose  fame  as  a  novelist  is  as  well  es- 
tablished on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic  as 
on  ours.  I  well  remember  the  feeling  of 
surprise  and  admiration  with  which 
"  The  New  Antigone  "  was  received  by 
that  critical  company  when  somebody  or 
other  introduced  the  book  to  them.       I 
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think  we  all  felt  well  convinced  that  the  Many  Americans,  I  am  sure,  will  have 
literature  of  fiction  had  obtained  an  ad-  read  with  deep  regret  the  announcement 
dition  to  its  successes.  Dr.  Barry  has  of  the  death  of  my  old  friend  and  for 
written  other  novels  since  that  time,  one  many  years  Parliamentary  colleague, 
of  which,  at  least,  "  Arden  Massiter,"  William  Woodall.  Mr.  Woodall  was  one 
fully  sustained  the  promise  of  his  first  at-  of  the  leading  champions  of  the  cause 
tempt,  and  now  we  have  "  The  Wizard's  of  woman's  political  and  industrial 
Knot,"  which  has  created  quite  a  fresh  emancipation  in  England,  as  indeed  he 
sensation.  This  latest  novel  is,  I  be-  was  the  champion  of  every  great  cause 
live,  Dr.  Barry's  first  attempt  to  con-  of  reform  and  of  educational  advance- 
struct  a  story  out  of  the  social  and  po-  ment.  He  had  been  for  a  long  time  a 
litical  conditions  of  his  own  country,  for  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Dr.  Barry,  as  his  name  would  suggest,  is  only  ceased  to  hold  his  seat  there  when 
a  fellow  countryman  of  mine.  ill  health  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
44  The  Wizard's  Knot  "  is  a  tale  of  the  keep  up  his  public  work.  He  was  a  Lib- 
Irish  famine  of  1846  and  1847.  It  ls  n°t  eral  in  the  best  and  truest  sense  of  the 
a  story  of  peasant  life,  for  the  most  part,  word,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  assist 
but  a  weird  and  powerful  romance,  the  every  good  undertaking  by  his  advice, 
scenes  of  which  are  laid  more  often  in  the  his  co-operation,  his  eloquence  and  his 
castle  than  in  the  cottage.  It  is  a  strange  purse.  He  was  one  of  the  most  hospi- 
combination  of  imagination  and  of  real-  table  of  men,  and  at  the  dinner  parties 
ism,  of  gloom  and  glare,  of  passion,  fa-  which  he  delighted  to  give  in  the  dining 
talism  and  keen,  humorous  observation,  rooms  of  the  House  of  Commons  during 
Dr.  Barry  has  the  secret  of  creating  for  each  session,  he  gave  a  welcome  to  friends 
his  stories  their  fitting  and  peculiar  at-  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
mosphere.  "  Arden  Massiter  "  has  its  Just  at  present  we  are  all  watching  with 
scene  laid,  for  the  most  part,  in  an  out-of-  anxiety  for  each  day's  news  concerning 
the- way  Italian  town,  where  little  has  been  the  condition  of  Thomas  Sidney  Cooper, 
changed  since  medieval  days,  and  the  the  famous  painter,  whose  cattle  pieces 
reader  is  made  for  the  time  to  feel  as  if  will  live  forever  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
he  lived  in  the  very  shadow  of  those  im-  lish  art.  Mr.  Cooper  is  in  his  ninety- 
memorial  mountains.  I  think  that  by  the  eighth  year,  and  almost  up  to  the  very 
same  artistic  skill  the  reader  of  "  The  last  has  kept  at  his  work,  sending  in  his 
Wizard's  Knot "  will  be  made  to  feel  as  usual  number  of  pictures  every  year  to 
if  he  had  lived  within  the  shadow  of  the  the  Royal  Academy — and  the  pictures 
grim  old  tower  in  Ireland,  and  had  will  not  be  wanting  this  year,  even  should 
watched  the  first  indications  of  the  deso-  the  painter's  hand  be  cold  in  death  before 
lation  which  was  about  to  spread  over  the  the  exhibition  opens.  Mr.  Cooper  kept 
land.  The  story  is,  indeed,  melancholy  up  his  work,  his  walks  and  his  studies 
and  somber  on  the  whole,  but  it  has  its  almost  to  the  very  last,  and  now  while  1 
bright  passages  and  is  lighted  by  many  write  these  lines  there  are  still  some  faint 
a  ray  of  genuine  humor.  The  young  hopes  that  he  may  even  yet  rally  and  en- 
peasant  girl  whom  an  adverse  fate  com-  joy  a  little  more  of  that  life  which  he 
pels  to  be  the  heroine  of  the  tale  is  de-  made  so  happy  for  himself  and  for  others, 
scribed  with  tender  grace,  and  the  so-  and  which  he  adorned  by  the  master- 
called  wizard  is  a  creation  of  genuine  pieces  of  his  art.  We  may  well  apply  to 
comedy  which  carries  pathos  in  its  him  the  idea  which  Churchill  put  into 
fun  and  human  nature  in  its  oddity.  I  verse  as  a  suggestion  for  his  own  epi- 
dare  say  the  book  will  have  found  readers  taph.  "  Life  to  the  last  enjoyed,"  he  says, 
in  the  United  States  before  this  article  "  here  Churchill  lies,"  and  then  he  goes 
reaches  the  columns  of  The  Independ-  on  to  express  the  hope  that  some  one 
ent.  But  if  I  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  looking  in  his  works  may  say,  "  Here 
having  introduced  "  The  Wizard's  Knot "  Churchill  lives."  Happen  what  may 
to  the  American  reading  public,  I  am  within  the  next  few  days,  the  lover  of  art 
well  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  will  always  say  when  he  looks  on  Coop- 
paying  my  tribute  thus  early  to  the  gen-  er's  pictures,  "  Here  Cooper  lives." 

Uine  merits  Of  the  StOry.  London,  England. 
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Premier  of  South  Australia,  and  Member  of  the  Federal  Convention. 


ONE  of  Lord  Hopetoun's  first  duties 
as  Governor-General  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia  was  to 
secure  the  formation  of  a  Federal  Admin- 
istration. He  sent  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  Premier  of  the  senior  colony, 
New  South  Wales,  and  intrusted  him 
with  the  task.  It  happens,  however,  that 
the  gentleman  who  holds  that  position — 
Sir  William  J.  Lyne — had  been  one  of  the 
most  pronounced  Provincialists  in  the 
Convention  and  the  local  Parliament,  and 
for  him  to  become  Prime  Minister  would 
have  been  a  strange  anomaly.  After  con- 
sulting his  fellow  Premiers  he  relin- 
quished the  effort  to  form  a  Ministry,  and 
advised  His  Excellency  to  send  for  Mr. 
Barton,  whose  connection  with  the  move- 
ment and  services  both  as  leader  of  the 
Convention  and  afterward  had  designated 
him  for  the  position  in  the  minds  of  most 
Australians.  Mr.  Barton  promptly  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  colleagues,  and  his  Ministry  was 
sworn  in  on  the  day  of  the  inauguration. 
The  Cabinet  was  constituted  as  follows: 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for  Ex- 
ternal Affairs,  the  Right  Honorable  Ed- 
mund Barton;  Attorney-General  and 
Minister  for  Justice,  Mr.  A.  Deakin; 
Minister  for  Home  Affairs,  Sir  William 
J.  Lyne;  Treasurer,  Sir  George  Turner; 
Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs,  the 
Right  Honorable  C.  C.  Kingston ;  Minis- 
ter for  Defense,  Sir  J.  R.  Dickson ;  Post- 
master-General, Sir  John  Forrest.  With- 
in a  few  days  Sir  J.  R.  Dickson  died  of 
pneumonia,  the  event  causing  great  re- 
gret, especially  in  Queensland  where  he 
was  best  known.  His  place  in  the  Cabi- 
net was  taken  by  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Drake, 
also  a  Queenslander,  but  a  change  was 
made  in  the  portfolios,  Mr.  Drake  tak- 
ing that  of  Postmaster-General,  while  Sir 
John  Forrest  became  Minister  for  De- 
fense. A  strong  executive  is  highly 
desirable  at  the  initiation  of  the  new  or- 
der of  things,  and  Mr.  Barton's  support- 
ers claim  that  he  has  allied  with  himself 
a  group  of  men  of  proved  capacity,  who 


have  had  extensive  official  experience, 
and  who  resemble'each  other  very  closely 
in  political  complexion.  All  the  States, 
except  Tasmania,  are  represented,  and 
with  that  exception  the  balance  is  fairly 
equal. 

From  the  titles  of  the  portfolios  of 
Ministers  an  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the 
principal  subjects  with  which  the  Federal 
Executive  will  have  to  deal  prior  to  the 
assembling  of  Parliament,  and  in  some 
measure  of  the  changes  that  will  be  ef- 
fected in  the  public  administration. 
When  Australia  became  a  "  Common- 
wealth "  its  several  "  Colonies  "  ceased  to 
bear  that  designation,  and  became 
"  States,"  but  they  did  not  part  with 
their  autonomy  or  control  over  their 
own  local  affairs.  Each  of  them  will 
still  have  its  own  Governor  appointed  by 
the  British  crown,  its  Parliament  and 
judicature.  When  the  Commonwealth 
act  was  framed,  instead  of  defining,  and 
thereby  both  limiting  and  lowering,  the 
powers  of  the  States,  the  opposite  course 
was  taken  and  the  subjects  were  specified 
that  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Common- 
wealth. There  is  in  some  quarters  a  per- 
fectly natural  agitation  for  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  State  legislators  and  the 
diminution  of  the  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment, but  these  are  matters  within  the 
powers  of  the  State  Parliaments  them- 
selves. The  financial  position  of  the 
States  differs  so  widely  both  in  respect  of 
liabilities  and  of  assets  in  the  form  of  un- 
alienated land  and  railways  and  other 
public  works,  that  any  attempt  to  pool  the 
whole  on  an  equitable  basis  would  have 
involved  much  difficulty  and  delay,  while 
they  could  not  be  taken  separately.  Hence 
each  State  continues  to  be  responsible  for 
its  own  public  indebtedness;  to  manage 
its  railways,  which  in  Australia  are  all 
State-owned ;  can  raise  the  revenue  it  re- 
quires as  it  pleases  except  through  the 
custom  house ;  and  may  administer  its  un- 
alienated land  and  make  its  own  land 
laws,  retaining  in  all  these  matters  its  in- 
dependence and  self-governing  powers. 
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Accordingly,  the  departments  immedi-  other  devices.     Rivalry  of  that  kind  will 

ately  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth  be  inadmissible  under  a  Commonwealth, 

are  those  of  Customs  and  Trade,  Postal  but  uniformity  of  rates  is  impracticable, 

and  Telegraphic,  and  Defense,  in  connec-  at  least  until  there  is  a  common  owner- 

tion  with  which  the  Ministers  concerned  ship  and  management  of  the  lines,  the 

have  been  actively  engaged  in  visiting  the  conditions  being  so  diverse  in  different 

respective  States  to  understand  their  ex-  localities.     The  Inter-State  Commission 

act  position.     In  the  process  there  is  so  is  designed  to  give  effect  to  the  provision 

little  dislocation  or  shock  that  it  is  scarce-  of  the  Constitution  as  to  equality  and 

ly  visible  in  the  ordinary  currents  of  busi-  freedom  of  trade  throughout  the  Com- 

ness,  for  each  State  department  goes  on  monwealth,   by    judging    and    deciding 

as  before,  so  far  as  the  public  perceives,  whether  any  railway  rate  involves  pref- 

with  the  same  officials  and  the  identical  erence  or  discrimination,  and  many  other 

methods,  tho  there  will  be  changes  before  questions.     Its  members  are  to  be  ap- 

long.     Each  State,  for  instance,  has  had  pointed  for  seven  years  and  will  hold  a 

its  own  tariff,  and  the  duties  continue  to  responsible  position,  for  they  will  have  in 

be  collected  on  it  as  before,  tho  they  differ  large  measure  to  control  the  whole  of  the 

materially  in  the  several  States,  and  there  railway  systems  so  far  as  their  freight 

can  be  no  alteration  until  the  Common-  rates  are  concerned  and  to  harmonize  the 

wealth   Parliament  has   adopted   a  new  operation  of  their  traffic,  taking  the  finan- 

tariff  for  the  whole,  which  it  must  do  cial    conditions,    the    developmental    ob- 

within  two  years.    In  the  Post  and  Tele-  jects  and  everything  else  into  account, 

graphs  not  only  the  permanent  heads  but  The  Federal  Judicature  is  to  consist  of 

the  subordinate  officials  will  be  undis-  a  High  Court,  with  a  Chief  Justice  and 

turbed;  and  for  some  time  the  only  out-  at  least  two  other  Justices.     The  High 

ward  token  of  the  new  order  will  be  the  Court  will  have  original  jurisdiction  in 

letters  A.  C.  on  the  postage  stamps,  giv-  certain  cases,  but  its  chief  function  will 

ing  them  a  Federal  currency.  be  that  of  a  Court  of  Appeal.    It  will  be 

Further  changes  must  take  place  when  the  final  arbiter  in  interpreting  the  Con- 
the  Federal  Parliament  has  adopted  the  stitution  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of 
necessary  legislation,  preparation  for  the  States.  It  will  hear  and  determine 
which  in  the  meantime  constitutes  one  of  appeals  from  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
the  most  important  functions  of  the  Ex-  States,  and  in  most  cases  its  judgment 
ecutive. '  Perhaps  the  most  anxious  and  will  be  final  and  conclusive.  As  the  Corn- 
busiest  member  of  the  Cabinet  is  Mr.  monwealth  bill  passed  the  Australian  Par- 
Deakin,'the  Attorney-General,  for  on  him  liaments  it  abolished  altogether  the  right 
devolves  the  duty  of  drafting  the  meas-  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  unless  ex- 
ures  that  will  have  to  be  introduced,  ternal  interests  are  involved,  but  the  Brit- 
Among  the  most  important  of  those  that  ish  Government  objected  to  the  proposed 
are  well  in  hand  are  three  machinery  bills  arrangement,  and  a  compromise  was 
dealing  specifically  with  the  Customs,  agreed  to  after  the  sharpest  conflict 
Post  Office  and  Defense  departments.  Be-  through  which  the  measure  had  to  pass, 
sides  these  are  three  others  that  rank  as  Appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  will  lie  if 
first-class :  a  Public  Service  bill,  that  will  the  High  Court  certifies  that  the  question 
provide  a  reclassification  system  for  the  is  one  concerning  which  leave  to  appeal 
officers  in  the  Federal  service,  an  Inter-  should  be  granted.  Tho  power  to  estab- 
State  Commission  bill,  and  a  Judiciary  lish  both  the  Inter-State  Commission  and 
bill.  the  High  Court  is  in  the  Constitution, 

The  Federal  Parliament  is  empowered  the  Parliament  must  exercise  that  power 

by  the  Commonwealth  Act  to  make  laws  by  legislation  which  the  Federal  Execu- 

with  respect  to  trade  and  commerce,  in-  tive  will  have  to  prepare, 

eluding    navigation    and    shipping,    and  The  Federal  Parliament  will  consist  of 

railways  that  are  the   property  of  any  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 

State,  but  it  is  expressly  debarred  from  In  the  Senate  the  States  will  have  an 

giving  preference  to  any  one  State  over  equality  as  to  voting  power,  each  of  them 

another.    Contiguous  States  are  in  some  having  six  members,  elected  by  popular 

instances  keen  competitors   for  railway  vote,  so  that  the  interests  of  the  smaller 

traffic  by  means  of  differential  rates  and  States  will  be  safeguarded.     The  mem- 
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hership  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  to  be  on  a  population  basis  arrived  at 
in  the  following  number:  The  number  of 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  is  divid- 
ed by  double  the  number  of  Senators, 
yielding  a  "  quota,"  and  the  population  of 
each  State  divided  by  the  "  quota  "  gives 
the  number  of  members.  Should  the  "  re- 
mainder "  be  more  than  half  the  "  quota  " 
another  member  is  reckoned  for  it,  but 
no  State  will  have  less  than  five  members. 
The  proportion  allotted  to  each  State  in 
the  first  "  House  "  under  this  arrange- 
ment is  as  follows :  New  South  Wales,  26 
members ;  Victoria,  23  ;  Queensland,  9 ; 
South  Australia,  7 ;  Western  Australia, 
5  ;  Tasmania,  5.  It  is  obvious  that  should 
the  two  larger  States  join  forces  they  can 
have  things  pretty  much  their  own  way, 
and  also  that  if  the  chronic  rivalry  be- 
tween them  be  perpetuated  the  smaller 
States  or  a  group  of  them  may  hold  the 
balance  of  power.  Out  of  the  wide  dif- 
ference in  voting  power  some  interesting 
— perhaps  awkward — complications  may 
possibly  arise  in  the  future. 

The  respective  chambers  have  co-ordi- 
nate legislative  powers  except  as  to 
money  bills,  which  can  only  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Sen- 
ate cannot  increase  any  proposed  taxation 
or  amend  a  money  bill,  but  it  may  sug- 
gest amendments  or  reject  the  measure 
entirely.  Should  the  Senate  reject  a  bill 
that  has  been  passed  a  second  time  by  the 
House  after  an  interval  of  three  months 
the  Parliament  may  be  dissolved ;  and  if 
the  disagreement  continues  after  such 
dissolution,  provision  is  made  for  a  joint 
sitting,  at  which  the  decision  of  an  abso- 
lute majority  of  the  members  of  both 
chambers  will  be  final.  A  double  precau- 
tion is  thus  taken  against  deadlock — first 
by  the  possible  dissolution,  and  second  by 
the  joint  sitting.  All  bills  must  receive 
the  Governor-General's  assent,  but, except 
in  the  case  of  measures  which  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  home  authorities,  his  veto 
power  is  scarcely  more  than  nominal. 

The  constitution  of  the  Parliament  is 
extremely  liberal.  No  money  or  property 
qualification  is  required  from  either  candi- 
dates for  election  or  from  electors  for  either 
house.  Each  State  votes  as  a  single  con- 
stituency for  Senators,  but  can  be  divided 
into  separate  electorates  for  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
electors  for  both  chambers  are  the  same 


as  for  the  more  numerous  branch  of  the 
local  legislature.  Out  of  this  considera- 
tion for  State  preferences  some  divergen- 
cies in  practice  have  arisen.  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland  and  West- 
ern Australia  are  cut  up  into  single  mem- 
ber electorates,  which  will  require  modi- 
fying from  time  to  time  as  the  number  of 
members  alters.  South  Australia  will 
vote  at  the  first  election  as  one  district, 
and  Tasmania  will  do  the  same,  Tas- 
mania adopting,  however,  the  propor- 
tional or  "  Hare  "  system  of  voting  with 
certain  modifications.  Throughout  the 
Commonwealth  the  principle  of  one  vo- 
ter one  vote  will  prevail,  and  manhood 
suffrage  is  universal,  but  in  South  Aus- 
tralia and  Western  Australia  adult  suf- 
frage is  established,  which  will  give  the 
women  in  those  States  a  political  power 
and  function  that  is  denied  to  their  sex 
in  the  others.  This  anomaly  cannot  con- 
tinue very  long,  and  almost  at  once  a  uni- 
versal franchise  will  be  adopted  for  the 
whole  community  on  the  basis  of  one 
adult  one  vote  for  both  Houses. 

For  the  present  the  Parliament  is  to 
assemble  in  Melbourne,  where,  as  I 
write,  extensive  preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  opening  of  the  first  session 
by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall  and  York.  The  splendor  of 
the  inaugural  celebrations  in  Sydney  has 
put  Victorians  on  their  mettle,  and  there 
is  to  be  pomp  and  pageantry  without  end. 
Federal  territory  is  to  be  acquired  in  New 
South  Wales  and  a  capital — the  Austra- 
lian Washington — established,  at  least 
100  miles  from  Sydney.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  New  South  Wales  has  made  ex- 
haustive inquiries  as  to  the  most  suitable 
locality,  but  the  ultimate  decision  will  be 
with  the  Federal  Parliament.  Mean- 
while Melbourne  is  rejoicing  that  it  will 
have  the  seat  of  legislation  for  several 
years,  and  is  hoping  to  secure  the  seat  of 
government  also  during  that  period. 

On  the  electoral  campaign  I  do  not 
feel  inclined  to  say  very  much,  partly  be- 
cause of  my  being  actively  engaged  in  it, 
and  partly  also  because  it  will  be  over  be- 
fore these  lines  are  read.  Mr.  Barton's 
statement  of  ministerial  policy  is  being 
strenuously  attacked  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid, 
who  is  generally  regarded  as  leader  of 
the  opposition.  The  main  subject  of  con- 
tention is  the  fiscal  issue — protection 
versus  free  trade — which   will   be  pro- 
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jected  into  the  first  session  of  Parliament ; 
but  it  is  not  so  open  a  battle  ground  as 
may  appear.  A  clause  in  the  constitu- 
tion— commonly  called  the  Braddon  blot, 
after  its  author,  Sir  E.  C.  Braddon — re- 
quires the  Commonwealth  to  return  to  the 
States  three-fourths  of  the  revenue  it  ob- 
tains from  customs  and  excise.  The  pro- 
vision was  inserted  as  a  protection 
against  wasteful  expenditure  by  the  Fed- 
eral authority,  and  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued financial  stability  of  the  States. 
The  States  voted  to  have  returned  to 
them  practically  the  whole  of  their  cus- 
toms revenue,  upon  which  they  have  de- 
pended in  the  past  for  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt,  and  which  will 
now  be  collected  by  the  Commonwealth 
instead  of  as  formerly.  This  necessity 
will  compel  the  Commonwealth  to  raise  at 
least  as  much  income  as  is  now  being  ob- 


tained from  these  sources,  plus  the  cost 
of  the  Federal  establishment ;  and  as 
there  are  more  or  less  protective  tariffs 
in  all  the  States  except  New  South  Wales, 
to  sweep  them  away  in  favor  of  free  trade 
is  a  manifest  impossibility,  altho  a  reduc- 
tion of  prohibitive  duties  to  increase  rev- 
enue may  be  approved.  When  the  tariff 
question  comes  before  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment there  will  no  doubt  be  energetic  ef- 
forts on  the  one  side  to  make  the  duties 
principally  revenue-producing  and  on  the 
other  to  utilize  them  for  protecting  local 
interests ;  but  the  financial  requirements 
of  the  Commonwealth  deprive  the  pres- 
ent basis  of  conflict  of  vital  reality,  and 
render  the  contest  largely  one  of  names. 
Revenue  there  must  be,  and  no  ideal  free 
trade  or  protective  tariff  can  give  what  is 
required. 

Adelaide,  South  Australia. 


The  Engagement  of  Van-Guard  Hemmings 


By  W.  Pett  Ridge, 


Author  ok  "A  Breaker  of  Laws,"  Etc. 


MASTER  HEMMINGS  stood  on 
the  tail-board  of  his  van  holding 
the  rope  as  his  driver  whipped  up 
the  pair  of  horses  down  Kennington 
Road.  He  looked  anxiously  out  at  the 
open  back  of  the  van  as  tho  eager  for  the 
sight  of  some  one;  with  his  disengaged 
hand  he  moved  his  peaked  cap,  in  order 
to  prove  to  himself  that  it  was  in  working 
order  and  ready  for  the  action  of  salute. 
A  short  girl  on  the  pavement,  whom  he 
recognized  as  a  distant  relative,  but  not  so 
distant,  perhaps,  as  he  sometimes  wished, 
gave  up  dispute  with  a  smaller  girl  for 
the  possession  of  a  hoop  to  which  she  had 
no  legal  claim  and  chased  the  pair-horse 
van  to  Master  Hemmings's  great  annoy- 
ance. 

"  Cheer,  Albert !  "  she  cried,  breathless- 

ly- 

"  Be  off,"  ordered  Master  Hemmings. 

"  How  ye  gettin'  on?  "  asked  the  has- 
tening girl.  "  When  are  they  goin'  to 
make  a  porter  of  ye?  You  don't  grow 
fast  enough." 


"  Are  you  going  to  leave  off  running- 
after  my  van,  or  ain't  you?"  asked  Al- 
bert, bending  forward  threateningly.  He 
glanced  at  the  numbers  on  the  shops  and 
his  irritation  increased. 

"  I  s'spose  I  can  foller  it  if  I  like." 

"  Whip  be'ind,  mate,"  called  Albert  to 
his  driver.  The  small  girl,  slackening 
her  speed  at  this,  dropped  back  with  a 
shout  of  defiance  cut  short  by  danger 
from  a  bicycle  which  a  lady  was  trying 
to  ride.  Albert  Hemmings  swung  out 
on  the  rope  without  releasing  his  foot- 
hold on  the  tailboard  as  the  van  neared 
No.  589 ;  he  looked  anxiously  at  the  fruit- 
erer's shop  which  bore  this  number,  and 
on  the  instant  snatched  off  his  cap. 

"  Stop  'ere,  mate,"  he  cried.  "  I  want 
some  apples." 

The  driver  obeyed,  and  as  Albert 
jumped  down  with  a  practiced  air  and 
went  across  the  pavement,  refilled  and 
lighted  his  pipe  with  a  patient  air.  There 
were  already  two  customers  in  the  small 
shop,  but  for  these  Albert  had  no  eyes ;  it 
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was  the  tall,  generously-proportioned 
young  woman  near  the  fruit-piled  counter 
who  engaged  all  his  admiration. 

'  I've  tried  exercise,"  she  was  saying 
to  the  two  lady  clients  who,  having  made 
their  purchases  and  placed  them  in  net 
bags,  seemed  to  have  no  other  business 
for  the  day  of  an  urgent  character.  "  I've 
tried  vinegar.  I've  tried  those  tablets 
they  advertise.  I've  tried  nearly  every- 
thing, hut  nothing  don't  seem  to  make  no 
difference.  What  do  you  think  now*  I 
am  round  the  waist  ?  " 

"  Twenty-six,"  guessed  one  of  the  la- 
dies. 

"  Twenty-seven,"  hazarded  the  other. 

"  Twenty-eight,"  she  said,  with  mel- 
ancholy triumph,  "  and  when  I  was  a  girl 
of  sixteen  I  was  the  slimmest  of  the 
slim." 

It  seemed  to  Albert  that  there  was 
something  like  heterodoxy  in  all  this 
talk.  Surely  when  a  young  woman  was 
so  admirable  the  more  there  was  of  her 
the  better.  He  coughed,  and  the  young 
woman  looked  round. 

"  Good  morning,"  he  said,  blushing. 
"  How  are  you  this  morning?  " 

"  Mustn't  grumble,"  she  said.  "  What 
can  we  do  for  you  ?  " 

This  unseemly  haste  in  arriving  at  es- 
sentials discouraged  Albert.  Hitherto,  in 
the  absence  of  customers,  there  had  al- 
ways been  friendly  conversation  before 
business  matters  were  reached. 

'  Want  a  penn'orth  of  your  best  ap- 
ples," he  said  rather  frigidly.  "  The 
best,  mind.  Three  of  yesterday's  didn't 
turnout  so  satisfactory  as  I  could  have 
wished." 

"  I  don't  make  the  apples,"  she  re- 
torted. 

"  If  you  did,"  he  said,  appeasingly, 
"  they'd  all  be  perfect,  like  yourself." 

One  of  the  women  whispered  some- 
thing to  the  other,  and  the  other  replied 
that  it  was  all  the  doings  of  the  Board 
School.  The  young  lady  of  the  shop 
seemed  pleased,  and  she  selected  the 
small,  hard  apples  with  a  critical  air,  re- 
jecting some  and  placing  the  chosen 
fruit  in  a  brown  bag,  which  had  on  it  the 
words,  "  Leah  Abrahams." 

"  How's  bisness?  "  asked  the  boy. 

"  Slack,"  answered  Miss  Abrahams. 
:(  Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  the  only 
days  they've  got  any  money  in  this  neigh- 


borhood.    If  I'd  a  bit  of  capital  I'd  move 
along  into  the  New  Kent  Road." 

'   I  live  near  the  New  Kent  Road." 

"  That,"  she  said,  lightly,  "of  course, 
is  another  reason  why  I  want  to  move 
there,"  and  winked  at  the  two  women. 

"  When  J'm  a  junior  porter,"  he  said, 
flushing  with  delight,  "  they'll  pay  me  a 
matter  of  fourteen  bob  a  week,  besides 
what  I  pick  up." 

"  I  know,"  said  Miss  Abrahams,  hu- 
morously, "  what'll  be  the  first  thing 
you'11  pick  up." 

"What's  that?" 

"  A  sweetheart,"  said  Miss  Abraham s. 

The  boy  waited  a  moment  as  tho  half 
inclined  to  burst  out  with  an  urgent  re- 
mark, but  the  two  women  came  forward 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  game  of  raillery, 
and,  perceiving  this,  he  lifted  his  cap 
again,  and,  turning,  went  out  of  the  shop. 
His  driver  upbraided  him  lazily  for  his 
prolonged  absence  from  the  post  of  duty, 
but,  bribed  by  one  of  the  apples,  drove  on 
contentedly. 

Albert  Hemmings,  absorbed  in  rem- 
iniscence of  the  most  satisfactory  words 
of  Miss  Abrahams,  did  not  touch  his 
fruit,  but  gazed  back  thoughtfully  at  the 
shop,  and  allowed  a  boy  on  a  grocer's 
cycle  to  assist  himself  by  holding  on  to 
the  van  without  a  word  of  reproof.  Dur- 
ing his  three  sets  of  deliveries  that  day 
Albert  gave  himself  joy  by  the  thought 
of  life  with  Mrs.  Hemmings,  nee  Abra- 
hams, at  a  fruit  emporium  in  New  Kent 
Road ;  he  as  inspector  on  his  railway  in 
braided  uniform  returning  from  work, 
and  she  as  the  alert  business-like  woman 
standing  under  a  semi-circle  of  gas  lights 
in  white  globes  and  waiting  for  him  with 
a  welcoming  smile.  Upon  discovery  that 
three  cases  had  during  the  day  been 
given  up  without  signature,  his  mate,  the 
driver,  prophesied  that  Albert  would  no 
more  become  a  junior  porter  than  he'd 
learn  to  fly,  a  hopeless  view  which 
checked  Albert's  gay  aspirations  and  re- 
stored him  to  calm.  He  did  not  go  out 
that  evening  to  assist  his  companions  in 
noisy  demonstrations  at  quiet  corners, 
but  stayed  indoors,  to  the  great  concern 
of  his  mother,  who  had  hithertoupbraided 
him  for  not  doing  this.  He  had  pur- 
chased a  penny  handbook  called  "  Eti- 
quette for  Gentlemen,"  and  this  absorbed 
his  attention ;  it  hurt  him  to  find  that  the 
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one  rule  of  which  he  had  obtained  pos- 
session— that  in  regard  to  the  lifting  of 
his  cap — was  but  one  of  the  hundreds 
that  had  to  be  observed  in  dealings  with 
the  opposite  sex.  In  walking  with  them, 
for  instance,  you  had  always  to  take  par- 
ticular care  to  take  the  outside  position ; 
riding  with  them  in  a  carriage  a  man  had 
to  sit  with  his  back  to  the  horses;  the 
penny  book  could  scarce  find  words  to 
express  its  contempt  for  those  who  ven- 
tured to  interrupt  a  lady  before  she  had 
quite  finished  speaking.  The  game  of 
cards  to  be  played  when  you  called  and 
found  the  young  lady  out  was  so  con- 
fusing that  it  made  his  head  ache;  he 
passed  on  to  the  chapter  headed  "  Pro- 
posals of  Marriage."  Here  he  was 
pained  to  find  that  the  well-bred  way  of 
going  to  work  was  carefully  to  conceal 
your  aspirations  from  the  lady  herself, 
but  to  go  to  her  father  and  state  the 
whole  case  frankly,  but  with  respect.  Al- 
bert had  once  seen  old  Mr.  Abrahams, 
and  he  trembled  to  think  of  what  might 
happen  were  he  to  ask  that  acute  gentle- 
man to  give  him  anything.  Once,  how- 
ever, the  parent's  consent  had  been  ob- 
tained, you  were  free  to  address  your  ap- 
plication to  the  young  lady,  which  you 
did  in  an  impassioned  sentence,  which  oc- 
cupied nearly  the  whole  of  one  page.  At 
half-past  ten  his  mother  snatched  the 
penny  book  from  his  hands  and  sent  him 
to  bed. 

At  the  station  on  the  following  morn- 
ing there  was  the  making  of  history.  A 
check  book  was  reported  missing  from 
an  aged  portmanteau,  delivered  the  pre- 
vious day  by  Albert's  cartman ;  the  own- 
er of  the  portmanteau  had  thoughtfully 
left  it  unlocked,  and  had  placed  the 
check  book  on  the  very  top  of  its  con- 
tents, being  apparently  of  a  kind  disposi- 
tion and  anxious  to  avoid  the  giving  of 
trouble.  For  the  investigation  of  this 
Albert  and  his  driver  had  to  be  interro- 
gated separately  by  a  magisterial  chief 
clerk,  who  seemed  anxious  to  convey  the 
impression  that  in  him  was  combined  the 
judicial  instincts  of  the  law  courts  with 
the  acumen  of  Scotland  Yard;  and  Al- 
bert emerged  from  the  examination  with 
an  uneasy  feeling  that  he  had  only  just 
escaped  capital  punishment.  The  van 
foreman  reported  to  the  chief  clerk  that 
he  had  searched  high  and  low  for  the 


missing  book;  it  appeared,  however,  that 
in  his  anxiety  to  go  to  these  extremes  he 
had  omitted  to  look  in  the  van.  There  in 
a  corner  Albert  found  it  that  morning  as 
they  drove  out  on  their  Surrey-side 
round. 

He  was  about  to  call  to  his  driver  the 
glad  news  of  his  discovery  when  he 
opened  the  oblong  book ;  the  first  page 
was  filled  in  for  £200.  Pay  to  self  or 
bearer,  said  the  check  commandingly,  the 
sum  of  £200. 

"  I  s'spose,"  called  his  driver  from  the 
front  of  the  van,  "  I  s'spose  you  won't 
be  'appy  unless  you  make  your  usual 
call." 

"  I'll  just  look  in,  mate,"  said  Albert, 
in  a  low  tone.  He  slipped  the  book  in 
his  jacket  pocket. 

This  time  Miss  Abrahams  had  no  cus- 
tomers, and  she  was  engaged  in  dusting 
the  fruit  with  a  feathered  whisk.  Rather 
flippantly,  as  Albert  thought,  she  flicked 
his  face  with  this  as  he  entered.  At  the 
present  moment  this  frivolity  seemed 
singularly  out  of  place,  but  he  consoled 
himself  with  the  thought  that  girls  often 
sobered  down  after  marriage. 

"  You  were  talking  yesterday,"  he 
said,  when  his  usual  purchase  had  been 
effected,  "  of  a  shop  or  establishment,  or 
what  not,  in  the  New  Kent  Road." 

"  Did  I  ?  "  asked  Miss  Abrahams,  open- 
ing her  large,  dark  eyes  wonderinglv, 
"  I'd  forgot." 

'  What,"  stammered  the  boy,  nervous- 
ly, and  feeling  at  his  jacket  pocket,  u  what 
might  be  the  sum  required  fer — fer  such 
a  purpose,  may  I  ask?" 

Miss  Abrahams  looked  up  at  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  shop  and  computed. 

"  You  couldn't  do  anything  worth  do- 
ing," she  said,  presently,  after  having 
wrestled  with  a  mathematical  problem, 
"  for  less  than  fifty  pounds." 

'  What  could  you  do  with  two  'un- 
derd  ?  "  he  asked,  boldly. 

"  You're  makin'  fun  of  me,"  said  Miss 
Abrahams.  "  I  sha'n't  like  you  if  you 
make  fun  of  me." 

"  I'm  speaking  serious,"  declared  the 
boy.  "  I'm  in  a  position  to  lend  you  a 
matter  of  two  'undred  pounds." 

"  Have  you  come  into  some  money?" 

"  Yes." 

Miss  Abrahams  looked  at  him  search- 
ingly  for  a  few  moments. 
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"  I  shall  have  to  ask  father,"  she  said, 
"  and  see  what  he  says.  He'd  turn  round 
and  nag  me  like  anything  if  I  went  and 
put  my  foot  into  it.  S'posing  you  call 
again  this  evening." 

"  This  evening'll  suit  me." 

"  Any  time  after  eight.  Perhaps  you'll 
take  a  bit  of  supper." 

The  boy  flushed  red  with  gratifica- 
tion. Here  was  he  about  to  become  a 
member  of  the  family;  to  have  arrived 
within  sight  of  this  entrancing  stage  was 
well  worth  any  slight  infraction  of  his 
duty  to  employers.  After  all,  "  finding's 
keepings,"  as  the  boys  used  to  say  at  his 
Board  School.  People  shouldn't  be  so 
careless.  He  looked  at  the  young 
woman's  large,  white  hands. 

"  Who  gave  you  that  ring?"  he  de- 
manded, sharply. 

"That?"  said  Miss  Abrahams.  "Oh, 
that  was  given  me  by  a  relative." 

"Onlyarel'tive?" 

"  Only  a  relative.    His  name  is  Woolf." 

"  Proper  place  for  him,"  said  the  boy, 
satirically,  "is  in  the  Zoo.  My  name," 
he  added,  with  pride,  "  my  name  is  Al- 
bert." 

"  We  don't  get  a  chance  of  choosing 
our  names  for  ourselves,"  said  the  lady, 
"  we  have  to  put  up  with  what's  given 
us.  Look  at  me,  for  instance,  I  think  the 
name  of  Abrahams  is  simply  horrid." 

"  You  can  easy  change  it,"  suggested 
the  boy,  shyly. 

"  You  are  a  one  for  chaff,"  she  said. 

To  Albert's  great  annoyance  it  was  at 
this  encouraging  moment  that  his  cart- 
man,  ever  a  slow,  clumsy  man,  put  his 
head  inside  the  shop,  and  still  rasped  by 
the  precise  cross-examination  at  office, 
demanded  whether  Albert  proposed  to 
stay  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  To  this 
there  could  be  but  one  answer.  Albert 
shook  hands  with  Miss  Abrahams,  and 
flattered  himself  that  he  detected  some- 
thing like  affection  in  her  strong  grasp. 
She  said  that  she  should  be  thinking  over 
what  he  had  said  the  whole  of  the  day, 
and  that  he  was  not  to  be  a  minute  later 
than  eight.  His  cartman,  on  resuming 
his  high  seat  behind  the  pair  of  horses, 
shouted  some  badinage  over  his  shoulder 
to  the  boy  intended  to  give  annoyance. 
But  it  only  gave  to  him  satisfaction  and 
the  precious  feeling  that  he  had  become 
as  important  as  any  full-grown  man. 

That  evening  romance  took  his  arm  as 


he  hurried  head  down  along  Kennington 
Road ;  romance  lighted  the  street ;  ro- 
mance made  the  wind  and  the  rain  at- 
tractive. He  arrived  at  the  closed  shop 
in  rather  a  damp  condition,  with  the  wet 
streaming  from  the  cricketing  cap  which 
he  had  substituted  for  the  official  head 
covering  as  being  more  suitable  for  a  pri- 
vate call.  He  rapped  at  the  shop  door, 
and  for  a  time  no  reply  came ;  the  tears 
were  coming  near  to  his  eyes  when  he 
heard  a  shuffling  within  and  the  door  was 
unbolted. 

"  Go  off,"  said  Miss  Abrahams's 
father. 

"  But  I've  called " 

"  Just  what  I  complain  of.  It's  early 
closin'  evenin',  and  I  don't  open  my  shops 
for  a  prince  of  royal  bloods." 

"  But  I'm  not  a  prince  of  royal  blood," 
urged  Albert,  fervently.  "  I've  called  to 
see  Miss  Abrahams  about  a  loan  of  two 
'underd  pounds." 

"  My  dear  old  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Abra- 
hams, effusively,  "  come  in,  come  in,  come 
in.  Don't  stand  out  there  in  the  rains. 
You'll  get  yourself  wet  already.  I 
thought  you  was  joost  an  ordinary  man. 
Why  don't  you  garry  umbrellas  ?  "  went 
on  Mr.  Abrahams  with  a  fatherly  air  of 
concern.  "  I  sell  you  nice  umbrella  at 
my  oder  shop  for  t'ree  shillings  and 
elevenpence.    Better  as  new." 

"Is  she  in?" 

"  My  daughter  in  ?  She  is  upstairs 
making  supper.  Wipe  your  boots  on  the 
mat  and  follow  me.  Follow  the  olt  man," 
said  Mr.  Abrahams,  with  a  sudden  burst 
of  joviality,  "  and  you  can't  go  wrong." 

If  Miss  Abrahams  had  appeared  pleas- 
ant to  look  upon  by  daytime  in  the  shop 
below  she  this  evening  to  the  partial  eyes 
of  Albert  looked  stouter  and  more  en- 
trancing than  ever.  The  importance  of 
the  occasion  had  encouraged  her  to  put 
on  the  costume  she  wore  when  her  cou- 
sin in  Covent  Garden  Market  obtained  or- 
ders for  the  play,  on  which  occasions 
Miss  Abrahams  could  bear  herself  in  the 
upper  circle  with  the  best  of  them,  throw- 
ing now  and  again  a  look  of  pained  sur- 
prise at  the  gallery,  and  saying  bitter 
things  about  those  below  her  in'  the  pit. 
She  wore  jewelry,  too,  this  evening,  and 
on  her  wrist  a  watch,  and  as  she  fried 
sausages  at  the  fire  she  looked  a  very  ele- 
gant young  woman,  indeed. 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  be  late/' 
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she     said,    turning   genially.     "  What  a  the   chairs   nearer  to  the   fire,   "  joking 

night,  too,  isn't  it  ?     You'd  better  change  apart,  let  us  all  sit  ourselves  in  a  friendly 

your  boots,  and  put  on  a  pair  of  father's  way   and   talk   business.     I    always   say 

slippers  and  have  a  good  dry  at  the  fire."  there  is  time  for  merriness  and  time  for 

"  I  am  a  Jew,"  said  her  father,  as  he  se-  seriousness.     Have  a  ceegar,  my  boy?  " 

lected  the  oldest  pair,  "  but   I'm  not  a  "  No,  thanks,"  said  Albert,  "  I'm  quite 

bigoted  Jew.  If  my  friends  like  sausages  comfortable  as  I  am." 

they  have  them  to  eat.     Besides  they  are  "  If  you  won't,  you  won't,"  remarked 

cheap."  Mr.   Abrahams,    with   cheerful   resigna- 

'  You'll  have  to  take  us  as  you  find  us,"  tion.     "  They  cost  money.     It  would  be 

said  Miss  Abrahams,  apologetically,  as  pounds   in  my  pockets   if   I   had   never 

she  brought  the  excited  frying  pan  to  the  learned  to  smoke.     I  can't  smoke  your 

white  clothed   table.     "  Father   and   me  cheap  ceegars ;  nothing  less  than  seven 

live  very  quiet.     I'm  housekeeper."  for  a  shilling  suits  me." 

'  He'll  have  to  do  without  you  some  "  How  is  business  ?  "  asked  the  boy, 

day,"  said  the  boy  with  his  mouth  full,  with  a  manly  air.     "  How  do  you  find 

Mr.    Abrahams    had    to   put    down    his  everything  in  general  ? " 

knife  and  fork  to  laugh  exhaustedly  at  "  There  is  grade  want  of  cabital,"  said 

tms.          ^      i  Mr.  Abrahams,  solemnly.     "  I  have  three 

"  Now,"  said  Miss  Abrahams,  with  a  places  to  keep  going,  and  it  takes  me  all 
winning  air  of  reproof,  "  don't  you  be-  my  time.  What  was  your  occupation?  " 
gin  your  nonsense.  As  a  matter  of  fact  "  I  hold,"  said  Albert,  "  a  position  in  a 
I  s'pose  it  won't  be  long  before  we  have  railway  company.  It's  not  good  at  pres- 
to eat  some  of  your  wedding  cake.  Has  ent,  but  I've  got  very  good  prospects,  and 
Miss  Right  come  along  yet?  "  I  get  a  pass  once  a  year  to  the  seaside." 

"  She's  on  her  way,"  he  replied,  eating  "  For  two?  "  asked  Miss  Abrahams. 

Solidly.  "  Rather,"  he  said. 

j  Thought  as  much,"  she  said,  acutely.  "  And,"   went  on   the   old   gentleman 

'  I  have  nonobjections,"  said  her  father,  very  pleasantly,  "  if  it  is  not  a  rude  ques- 

impressively,  "  to  early  marriages  if  there  tion,  how  much  precisely  do  you  receive 

is  plenty  of  money  about.     It  is  all  an  af-  per  annum  ?  " 

fair  of  L.  S.  D.     If  a  young  man  has  "  I  don't  know  that  I've  ever  reckoned 

plenty  of  money,  I  say,  '  Bless  you/     If  it  out  per  annum.     Per  week  it's  eight 

he  has  no  money,   I   say,   '  My   fellow,  bob,"  he  said,  boldly,   "eight  wee  bob 

don't  you  go  darkening  my  doorways."  and  a  bit  extra  for  overtime.     That  bit 

It  seemed  to  Albert  Hemmings  that  extra,"   here  he  looked  at   Miss   Abra- 

this  was  a  strictly  correct  attitude  for  a  hams,   "  that  bit  extra  mother  lets   me 

father  to  adopt,  and  he  nodded  emphatic  keep." 

approval.      Mr.    Abrahams,    after   some  "  But    this    two    'underd,"   explained 

thought,  offered  to  fetch  for  him  half  a  Miss  Abrahams,  "  has  been  left  to  you 

glass  of  beer,  but  Albert  declined  this,  hasn't  it?" 

and  Mr.  Abrahams  did  not  insist.  "  You  can  put  it  that  way,"  said  the 

"  Money,"  said  the  father, '"  is  the  great  boy,  with  reserve, 

want  of  the  age.     If  I  had  at  these  mo-  "  What  I  say  is  these,"  declared  Mr. 

merits,  say,  £200,  I  could "  Abrahams,    walking   up   and   down   the 

Let's  finish  supper  first,"  suggested  room  and  speaking  as  one  who  defied  the 

his  daughter.     "Albert,   don't  be  spar-  argument  of  all  the  world,   "it   shows 

ing  with  the  butter."  great  business  capacity  on  your  part,  my 

The  boy  had  never  enjoyed  a  meal  so  good  jap,  to  invest  these  moneys  in  so 
thoroughly.  It  was  good  to  be  treated  wise  and  gautious  a  manner.  Some  fool- 
as  a  grown-up  guest;  it  was  better  to  be  ish  persons  go  and  put  their  savings  in 
so  near  this  adorable  young  person  and  the  post  office." 
to  see  her  beaming  upon  him  whenever  '  Not  good  enough,"  said  the  boy 
he  succeeded  in  catching  her  eye.  Any  "  The  very  words  I  was  about  to  make 
slight  anxiety  that  he  might  have  had  in  use  of,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with 
regard  to  the  check  book  was  swept  away  ecstasy.     "Others  they  go  and  put  it  all 

t  a    j  *n  ma^'  ma(*  schemes." 

*  And  now,"  said  the  father,  drawing  "  Too  risky,"  remarked  Albert. 
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"Right  again,"   said   Mr.   Abrahams,  "What  you  call  this?"  said  the  old 

stopping  to  pat  him  on  the  back  approv-  gentleman.     "  Leah,  my  glasses." 

ingly.      '  What  you  do  are  these.       You  "  A  check  for  two  'underd  pound." 

first  of  all  find  honest  man.     That's  the  "  But — but  it  is  not  signed." 

first  thing  you  do.     Honest  man  Strug-  '"  It's  got  no  signature  to  it,"  corrob- 

gling  to  keep  roof  over  his  heads  and  over  orated  Miss  Abrahams, 

his  daughter's  heads.     You  think  it  over,  "  Does    that,"     stammered    the    boy, 

you  talk  to  your  parents "  nervously,  "  does  that  make  any  differ- 

"  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact "  enoe?" 

"  And,"    he    went    on    hastily,  "  you  "  Difference,"  roared  Miss  Abrahams, 

come  at  last  to  wise  decision.     Then  you  "  My  fine  fellow,  do  you  think  you  are 

proceed  very  naturally  to  call  upon  this  making  funs  of  us." 

honest  man.     You  say  I  have  two  hun-  "  No,"  declared  the  boy,  honestly, 

dred  pounds.     How  much  per  cent,  will  "  You  come  here,"  went  on  the  old  gen- 

I  give  you  for  him,  eh  ?  "  tleman,  "  and  you  eat  our  supper,  and 

"  As  to  that,"   said  the  boy  to   Miss    you  take  up  our  time,  and  now " 

Abrahams,  "  I'd  rather  act  as  friend  to  "  But  do  you  mean — do  you  mean  to 

friend,  and "  say  that  check  ain't  no  use  at  all  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no !  "  said  the  father,  em-  For  answer  Mr.   Abrahams  tore  the 

phatically.      "  Friendship    is    one    thing  slip  in  several  pieces  and  threw  them  over 

and    business    is    another.     Never    mix  the  boy.     Albert  found  his  cricketing  cap 

them,  my  dear  friend.     We  are  now  talk-  and  made  his  way  abashed  toward  the 

ing  business.     I   make  answer  to  your  door. 

question  as  follows :  '  Four  per  cent.,  I  "  Come   back,"   screamed   Mr.   Abra- 

say.'  "  hams,  "  don't  you  go  off  with  my  best 

"  More  than  that,  father."  slippers  already,  you " 

"  Four  and  a  half  per  cent.,  I  mean."  "  Father !  " 

"  Can't  you,"  asked  the  boy,  anxious  The  boy  took   off  the   slippers   awk- 

to  act  well  the  part  of  a  man  of  business,  wardly  and  put  on  his  damp  boots.  Then 

"  can't  you  spring  a  bit  on  that?  "  with  a  sob  he  opened  the  door  and  ran 

"  If   I   give  you   five  per  cent.,"   de-  downstairs.     In  the  shop  he  had  to  wait 

clared   Mr.   Abrahams,   pathetically,   "  I  because  it  was  dark  there.     Overhead  Vie 

rob  myself.     I  rob  my  daughter."  could  hear  the  indignant  voice  of  Mr. 

"  Then  make  it  four  and  a  'alf,"  said  Abrahams. 

Albert.  "  I'm  bringing  a  light,  little  boy,"  said 

"  Your  hand  upon  it,"  cried  Mr.  Abra-  Miss  Abrahams,  appearing  with  a  candle, 
hams,  rapturously.     They  shook  hands,  "  Don't  cry  like  that." 
and  Albert  also  shook  hands — to  make  "  How — how  am  I  to  cry  then  ?  " 
the  agreement  doubly  secure — with  Miss  "  Where  did  you  get  that  check  book 
Abrahams.     "Remains   only   one   small  from?"     Albert  between  his  tears   ex- 
item.     When   is   it  possible   to   see  the  plained.     "  You'll  take  it  back  this  even- 
money  ?     I  am  a  blunt  man  of  business,"  ing,"  she  said,  in  a  motherly  way,  "  and 
he  explained,  "  and  I  speak  what  is  in  my  give  it  up  to  your  people." 
head.     When  is   it  possible  to   see  the  "  Yes,  miss." 

money?  "  "  I  wonder,"  she  said,  as  she  unlocked 

'  Now,"  said  the  boy,  red-faced  with  the  shop  door,  "  I  wonder  what  made  you 

excitement,  "  this  very  minute."  do  it?  " 

"  Good,"    exclaimed    Mr.    Abrahams.  "  Because    I — because    I    wanted    to 

"  Leah,  my  love,  clear  the  table."  marry  you."     She  stopped  a  laugh,  and, 

This  done,  the  three  seated  themselves,  stooping,  kissed  his  forehead, 

and  Albert,  large  with  importance,  took  "  Some  day  you'll  grow  up  and  get 

from    the    inside    pocket    of    his    short  married.     But,"  she  added,  in  a  whisper, 

jacket  the  check  book.     Tearing  the  first  "  you  will  choose  a  better  girl  than  me." 

slip  at  the  perforation  he  threw  it  across  London,  England. 
to  Mr.  Abrahams, 
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THE  INDEPENDENT  offers  to 
Protestant  writers  an  opportunity 
for  publishing  some  valuable 
criticism  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Amer- 
ican Catholics  who  read  The  Independ- 
ent have  the  advantage  of  seeing  their 
ways  and  methods  freely  discussed  from 
a  Protestant  point  of  view.  What  if  a 
Catholic  were  to  offer  in  the  pages  of  the 
same  journal  some  useful  suggestions  to 
Protestant  church  workers !  Would 
such  criticism  be  welcome  or  find  publi- 
cation if  written  in  the  same  candid  style  ? 

From  a  Catholic  point  of  view  the  re- 
ligious service  in  Protestant  churches 
needs  improvement.  This  service  could 
be  improved  in  four  important  partic- 
ulars without  disturbing  doctrine  or  doc- 
trinal traditions.  The  changes  about  to 
be  suggested  will  require  no  upsetting  of 
dogma  or  revision  of  creed ;  for  they  per- 
tain solely  to  church  music,  the  style  and 
matter  of  preaching,  the  conduct  of  wor- 
shipers in  church,  the  interior  decoration 
of  the  churches. 

First  of  all,  the  Hymn  Book.  This 
needs  a  thorough  reformation.  Fully 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  hymns  included  in 
the  average  Protestant  Hymn  Book  could 
be  omitted  without  loss ;  for  they  reveal 
little  poetical  insight  and  less  spiritual 
inspiration.  And,  then,  the  music,  so 
often  of  a  high  order  in  Protestant 
churches,  is  beginning  to  be  debased  by 
the  airs  of  the  opera ;  the  theater  cannot 
supply  a  fitting  ideal  for  either  singers  or 
preachers  in  the  House  of  God.  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  some  Catholic  choirs 
are  falling  into  the  same  error.  The 
point  is  to  admit  the  mistake. 

The  style  and  matter  of  preaching 
could  be  greatly  improved  in  many  Prot- 
estant churches.  The  Sunday  sermon  in 
many  churches  needs  to  be  born  again  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel.  The  devil  of 
sensationalism  should  be  exorcised  from 
every  Protestant  pulpit.  The  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  what  every  devout  Chris- 
tian expects  to  hear  in  church,  not  the 
latest  political,  social  or  literary  fad.  The 
Gospel  alone,  as  preached  by  a  Moody  or 
a  Spurgeon — the  Word  of  God  unaccom- 
panied by  any  pyrotechnics — is  the  high- 


est ideal  for  any  Christian  preacher,  and 
is  sufficiently  attractive  for  all  who  are 
Christian  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
Christ  commissioned  his  ministers  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  not  politics  or  war  or 
literature;  and  congregations  every- 
where ask  for  that  spiritual  bread  ;  they 
should  not  receive  a  stone.  The  sermon 
should  deal  with  the  Gospel :  in  Catholic 
churches  it  always  deals  with  the  Gospel 
of  the  Sunday. 

The  conduct  of  worshipers  in  Protes- 
tant churches  might  be  improved.  There 
is  too  much  talk  and  laughter.  Why  not 
observe  a  reverential  silence?  It  is  true 
that  Protestants  do  not  believe  in  the 
Real  Presence;  but  they  do  believe  that 
while  attending  divine  service  they  are  in 
the  House  of  God.  The  writer  once  at- 
tended a  Protestant  church  in  Philadel- 
phia, occupied  an  ordinary  pew,  and  was 
immediately  the  cynosure  of  a  hundred 
eyes,  mostly  feminine.  Prayer  and  rec- 
ollection and  a  sense  of  reverence  ought 
to  keep  the  tongue  quiet,  and  the  eye  at 
home  in  any  church.  Catholics  examine 
their  consciences  on  this  point — their  be- 
havior in  church  and  in  the  presence  of 
God.  Protestants  could  do  likewise  and 
improve  their  church  service. 

Finally, the  interior  decoration  of  Prot- 
estant churches  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 
A  commercial  house  contains  the  symbols 
of  Trade ;  a  court  house  the  symbols  of 
Law ;  the  House  of  God  should  contain 
the  symbols  of  Religion ;  and  these  sym- 
bols should  be  so  numerous  and  promi- 
nent as  to  give  to  the  building  a  religious 
air  or  atmosphere.  The  arts  that  appeal 
to  the  eye — painting  and  sculpture — are 
not  the  exclusive  adjunct  or  possession 
of  Catholicism.  The  vital  truths  of 
Christianity  could,  by  means  of  these 
arts,  be  concretelv  reoresented  without 
giving  offense  to  the  members  of  any  re- 
ligious denomination ;  and  reverence  for 
God's  House  and  devotion  to  his  work 
would  be  materially  enhanced  by  allow- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  congregation  to  rest 
upon  the  memorials  of  Christ's  mission 
in  the  world.  As  stylish  gowns  or  hats 
give  an  air  of  respectability  to  a  congre- 
gation, so  pictures  of  the  Holy  Land  or 
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of  Christ's  life  upon  earth  would  give  a 
religious  air  to  any  building  called  a 
church.  While  the  writer  was  a  student 
in  the  University  of  Chicago  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  in  the  University  Chapel, 
just  above  the  pulpit,  a  lize-size  picture, 
not  of  Christ  nor  any  of  his  Apostles,  but 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller !  If  it  be  fitting 
and  proper  to  keep  the  Founder  of  the 
University  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupils, 
would  it  not  be  equally  proper  to  keep  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  before  the  eyes 


of  his  worshipers  in  buildings  dedicated 
to  his  service? 

A  word  in  conclusion.  Church  criti- 
cism, when  prompted  by  the  purest  mo- 
tive, has  for  its  purpose  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  those  who  worship  God.  It  is 
not  difficult  for  candid  minds  to  see  that 
if  the  changes  indicated  above  were  made 
many  Christians  now  worshiping  in  non- 
Catholic  churches  would  have  far  less 
difficulty  in  faithfully  following  their 
Lord. 

Saint  Paul,  Minnesota. 


Henry  Timrod. 

By  Henry  Austin. 

[Read  at  the  unveiling  of  the  bust  of  Timrod,  May  ist,  Charleston,  S.C.] 
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OREVER  fair,  forever  young, 

Leaving  her  loved,  Olympian  hill, 
The  Goddess  of  the  rhythmic  tongue 
Visits  her  chosen  still. 


Not  with  a  loud,  tempestuous  rush, 
Or  sudden  flash  of  golden  wings 
Descends  the  highest  Muse:  a  hush 
Of  balmy  calm  she  brings. 

Mysterious  as  a  spectral  ship 

Emerging  from  a  spectral  mist. 
She  comes  with  fresh,  with  floral,  lip, 
By  winds  auroral  kissed. 

To  him  She  came — that  dreamy  boy, 

Knight-errant  through  the  vernal  camps, 
Where  jasmines,  in  their  virgin  joy 
Relume  perfumed  "  lamps." 

On  him  She  smiled  in  many  a  glen, 

By  many  a  wild  and  weird  lagoon, 
Where  erst  the  songs  of  Marion's  men 
Rang  to  the  midnight  moon. 

She  gave  him  of  her  grace  antique 

Of  deeds  divine,  divinely  sung ; 
She  thrilled  him  with  the  surge  of  Greek 
And  Rome's  majestic  tongue. 

Deeply  he  felt  that  ancient  grace, 

That  power,  which  bade  the  song  outroll, 
The  song  of  Helen's  fatal  face 
And  Hector's  patriot  soul. 

So  deeply — that  in  after  days 

To  his  own  Troy,  beleaguered  long, 
Serene  amid  the  battle's  blaze 
He  sang  a  clarion  song. 


His  Troy  went  down ;  but  o'er  the  hush 
Of  the  spent  storm  of  blood  and  tears, 
Sweeter  than  lilt  of  lark  or  thrush 
Up  the  resounding  years, 

His  lyric  music  echoing  flows, 

Each  vital  note  as  crystal-clear 
As  dew  of  Morn  upon  the  rose, 
Or  Pity's  perfect  tear. 

O  Poesy,  so  quick  to  thrill 

And  soften  e'en  a  foeman's  breast, 
No  compass  bounds  thy  scope  and  skill — 
No  South,  North,  East  or  West. 

The  whole  world  trembles  to  thy  charms ; 

Is  chastened  by  thy  mystic  spell ; 
Art  rose  a  victor  over  arms 

When  Hermes  strung  the  shell. 

Measured  by  outward  shows  alone, 

How  sad  our  Poet's  life  would  seem 
O'ershadowed  by  a   Cause  o'erthrown — 
The  chaos  of  a  dream. 

How  marked  for  grief  and  set  apart! 

Nay,  whensoe'er  the  Muse  is  kind, 
She  makes  a  hey-day  of  the  heart — 
A  May-day  of  the  mind. 

Music  is  aye  its  own  reward. 

Its  own  rich  recompense  is  Rhyme; 

Bright,  when  the  splendor  of  the  sword 

Rusts  in  the  sheath  of  Time. 

Thus,  now  that  Carolina  calls 

No  longer  on  her  soldier  sons, 
And  Peace,  with  sweet  oblivion,  falls 
Upon  the  "  festal  guns," 


The  lyrist  of  her  valiant  past, 

The  limner  of  her  radiant  land, 
Receives  his  monument,  at  last, 
From  Carolina's  hand. 
|   Cranford,  N.  J. 
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Love  Letters  Again 


-X- 


When  Bismarck  began  his  forty  years' 
romance  in  these  letters  to  Fraulein  von 
Puttkamer,  he  was  already  thirty-two, 
the  hero  of  twenty-eight  duels,  a  rather 
homely  young  man  with  a  scar  across  his 
left  cheek,  and  was  living  like  a  coun- 
try squire  on  his  estate  at  Schonhausen, 
"  manfully  and  fixedly  determined  to  seek 
peace  with  every  man,  and  holiness,  with- 
out which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,"  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement  to  Herr  von 
Puttkamer,  when  he  asked  Johanna's 
hand  in  marriage. 

The  author  of  a  volume  of  love  letters 
is  always  his  own  hero ;  but  the  lover's 
instinct  in  Bismarck  was  not  so  highly 
developed  as  in  Hugo.  No  passion  that 
tends  to  softness  and  ease  can  take  entire 
possession  of  a  man  who  must  have  been 
born  with  a  helmet  on  his  head.  Besides 
he  was  already  too  old  to  assume  the  vir- 
tuous airs  of  a  gosling  lover.  Virtue 
was  a  term  he  had  outgrown  at  Gottin- 
gen.  And  even  love  was  to  be  only  a  little 
wax  taper  shining  bravely  from  far  Rein- 
feld  and  later  from  Schonhausen  at  him 
through  all  the  drum  beating  years  of  his 
victorious  life.  Thus,  these  letters  have, 
aside  from  their  historical  interest,  an  in- 
tellectual virility  probably  never  before 
equaled  in  compositions  of  this  nature. 

Johanna  was  often  a  very  tearstained 
young  woman,  given  to  melancholy  fore- 
bodings; and  Bismarck  begins  by  rejoic- 
ing in  all  her  feminine  weaknesses.  Her 
tears  were  a  relief  to  his  own  magnificnt 
hardness.  He  perceived  in  her  innocent 
nature  the  beauty  of  every  emotion  that 
he  had  not  in  his  own — the  rarest  quality 
a  man  can  show  to  a  woman.  It  is  the 
only  basis  upon  which  she  can  compete 
for  his  affections.  And  in  the  long 
stretch  of  his  glorious  career  Bismarck 
never  outgrew  his  admiration  for  those 
delicate  instincts  which  made  Johanna  so 
precisely  the  opposite  of  himself.  But 
even  as  a  lover  he  despised  mere  rhetoric. 
He  frequently  wrote  to  her  upon  the 
gravest  subjects  with  the  same  masculine 


*  The  Love  Letters  of  Bismarck.     New  York 
per  &  Bros.    $3.00. 
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terseness  he  would  have  employed  in  a 
speech  before  an  assembly ;  and  when  she 
did  not  comprehend,  he  evidently  discov- 
ered, not  that  she  was  dense,  but  that  she 
belonged  to  a  different  order  of  intelli- 
gences from  his  own. 

Primarily  Bismarck  was  to  become  the 
unifier  of  the  German  Empire.  His  be- 
ing Johanna's  husband  was  a  fact  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order,  like  the  mating 
of  an  eagle.  And  it  was  a  fact  which  he 
never  allowed  to  disconcert  his  plans.  But 
one  thing  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
indicates  the  nature  and  depth  of  his  af- 
fection for  his  wife.  He  desired  earnest- 
ly that  she  should  believe  in  his  goodness 
and  integrity  of  life  and  purpose — a  mat- 
ter upon  which  he  was  impudently  indif- 
ferent when  it  came  to  the  opinions  of  the 
sovereigns  of  the  earth.  And  in  order 
that  she  might  see  some  terrible  political 
measure  from  his  standpoint,  he  would 
sometimes  approach  the  little  pedestal 
upon  which  she  stood  and  warily  turn  it 
till  she  could  see  through  his  glass  how 
at  a  pinch  evil  might  serve  a  righteous 
purpose.  He  took  a  priest's  care  of  her 
misgivings  in  such  cases,  and  banished 
them  with  a  lover's  cunning. 

As  these  letters  reveal  him  politically, 
Bismarck  could  not  have  been  taken  up 
with  personal  ambitions,  but  is  rather  a 
man  determined  to  accomplish  the  destiny 
of  a  whole  nation.  He  hurries  from  one 
vast  event  to  another  with  the  magnificent 
simplicity  of  one  intervening  sentence. 
Referring  to  the  battle  of  Sedan,  he 
writes  briefly  as  if  he  had  just  harrowed 
a  field.  "  These  two  days  lost  France  one 
hundred  thousand  men  and  an  impera- 
tor,"  he  concludes  mercilessly.  The  egg 
out  of  which  the  King  "  hoped  to  hatch 
a  minister,"  hatched  some  one  far  more 
significant.  Bismarck  was  the  "  rein- 
carnation of  the  medieval  spirit."  A  man, 
who,  having  conceived  a  plan  of  govern- 
ment, could  conscientiously  shed  half  the 
blood  in  Europe  if  necessary  to  carry  for- 
ward his  purpose.  His  faith  was  in  the 
terrible  God  of  battles,  "  who  drops  from 
his  hand  the  iron  dice  of  destiny,"  and  he 
never  ceased  to  pray. 
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During    this    correspondence,     which  tinctive  in  the  Swiss  Reformer,  or  that 

continues  through  more  than  forty  years,  we  are  invited  to  study  him  and  his  life 

he  writes  from  first  to  last  with  the  vigor  in  this  volume.     The  distinctive  light  in 

and  good  temper  of  a  young  man.     To-  which  he  appears  as  compared  with  the 

ward  the  end,  however,  there  is  a  return  men  of  his  time,  and  which  is  the  charm 

of  that  interest  which  he  had  as  an  "  hon-  and  power  of  the  life  as  presented  to  us,  is 

est  junker  "  at  Schonhausen  in  the  soil  that  of  the  modern-minded  man  among 

and    natural    resources   of   his    country,  the  Reformers.     This  appears  in  the  Hu- 

Apparently  up  to  this  time  natural  seen-  manistic  sympathies  which  drew  him  10 

ery  had  made  no  very  vivid  impression  Erasmus,    who,  as    Zwingli    repeatedly 

upon  his  imagination.     But  now  he  be-  said,  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  guid- 

gins  to  write  joyously  of  the  fields  and  ing  and  inspiring  the  development  of  his 

harvests,  and  to  send  his  "  dear  heart  "  mind.     It  comes  out  again  in  the  dis- 

descriptions  of  landscape  views  written  tinctly  modern  spirit  which  impelled  him 

out  with  the  delicate  precision  of  a  young  to  the  sphere  of  action  to  carry  out  God's 

man  in  love.  will  on  earth,  rather  than  to  that  inward 

Whoever  reads  these  letters  will  be  bet-  sphere  of  spiritual  life,  speculation  and 
ter  able  to  comprehend  how  the  man  of  conflict  in  which  Luther  lingered.  Lu- 
intelligence  and  force  with  an  individual  ther  was  far  from  satisfied  with  his  doc- 
purpose  of  his  own  can  also  become  the  trine  of  original  sin,  which,  to  the  Swiss 
wisest  and  best  of  husbands.  Reformer,  appeared  more  in  the  light  of 

^  a  moral  disease  than  of  responsible  guiit 

— a  term  which  he  was  disposed  to  re- 

A    Life   of  Zwing-li.*  serve  for  actual  personal  transgression, 

TT                                          '  like  some  of  the  advanced  lights  of  mod- 

Huldreich,  or,  as  we  have  generally  ern  theology>  Another  example  of  the 
Lnghshed  the  name  ^  from  its  Latin  same  characteristic  was  his  assertion  that 
equivalent,  Ulrich,  Zwing h  was  the  most  children  dying  in  infancy  are  saved 
modern-minded  man  of  the  great  conti-  whether  baptized  or  not  and  irrespective 
nental  Reformers,  and  he  was  so  in  yir-  of  the  gracious  conditions  of  the  parents, 
tue  of  his  early  interest  in  Humanism  It  was  characteristic  also  of  his  view  of 
and  the  Humanistic  culture  which  lies  at  christian  grace  as  operating  broadly 
the  basis  of  modern  life  Professor  through  the  worM,  unlimited  by  the 
Jackson  writes  to  the  point  when  he  says  church  membership  or  relation,  that  he 
in  his  Preface  that  if  the  four  great  believed,  much  to  Luther's  distress,  in 
continental  Reformers— Luther,  Me-  the  salvation  of  virtuous  heathen,  such 
lanchthon  Zwingli  and  Calvin— should  as  Socrates,  Plato  and  Numa.  From  the 
appear  to-day,  the  one  among  them  who  same  r00t  came  his  fatal  difference  with 
would  have  to  do  least  to  adapt  himself  Luther  on  the  Lord<s  Supper,  a  differ- 
to  our  modern  ways  of  thought,  and  the  ence  as  to  which  the  thought  and  senti- 
man  who  would  soonest  gather  an  en-  ment  of  Protestantism  long  ago  moved 
thusiastic  following,  would  be  Huldreich  a  from  Luther  in  the  direction  of 
Zwingli,  the  Reformer  of  German  Switz-  Zwingli's  more  spiritual  conception. 
erf     ',                               .            .  By  a  careful  division  of  labor  among 

In  the  direct  comparison  with  Luther  three  authors  this  volume  has  been  made 
and  Calvin  as  a  man  of  genius  and  ong-  to  cover  the  broad  field  reqUired  to  make 
inal  mental  force  Professor  Jackson  as-  the  work  adequate  to  the  importance  and 
signs  him,  rightly  enough,  only  a  second  varied  interest  of  the  subject.  The  his- 
place,  tho  he  might  have  added  that,  in  torical  surve  of  Switzerland  before  the 
the  balance  of  his  faculties  and  in  that  Reformation  and  the  situation  at  its  out- 
power  of  understanding  which  carries  a  break  is  done  by  Prof>  john  Martin  Vin- 
man  further  with  less  knowledge,  he  ex-  cent>  of  johns  Hopkins,  and  well  done, 
celled  them  both,  ft  is  not,  however,  in  Prof  Frank  Hugh  Foster)  of  the  Uni- 
this  line  of  comparative  power  or  great-  versity  of  California,  contributes  a  chap- 
ness  that  we  get  at  what  is  most  dis-  ter  on  Zwingli's  Theology.     This  divi- 

*  HuldI^eich  Zwingli,  The  Reformer  of  German  Swit-  sion    of    WOrk    leaves     ProfeSSOr    JacksOll 

zerland    1484-1531.      By  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson,   Pro-  -frpp    4-n    A^:rii^    himc*=>1f    tn    fht>    rWierlit fnl 

Jessor  of  Church  History,  New  York  University.     G    P  lree    t0    aev°te    nimseit    IO    tne    aeilgnttUl 

Putnam's  sons:   New  York.   $2.00  task  of  writing  the  simple  biography  of 
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one  of  the  most  brilliant,  most  interest- 
ing, broad-minded  and  big-hearted  Re- 
formers. The  work  is  done  largely  on 
the  basis  of  Zwingli's  correspondence,  in 
a  detailed  manner,  varied  with  incident, 
and  with  a  candor  which  is  sometimes 
almost  needlessly  frank,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  bold  truthfulness  of  the  account 
of  his  relations  to  Anna  Meyer,  whom  he 
afterward  married.  The  book  is  clear, 
compact  and  scientific ;  nothing  seems  to 
be  omitted.  The  sources  are  not  only  in- 
dicated systematically  in  the  Appendix, 
but  from  page  to  page  in  the  current 
notes,  which  are  too  full,  rich  and  per- 
tinent to  be  neglected.  The  value  of  the 
book  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  outside 
of  Schaff's  seventh  volume  of  Church 
History  on  the  Swiss  Reformation  we 
have  no  up-to-date  life  of  Zwingli  in 
English. 

The  Triumph  of  American 
Engineering.* 

We  have  an  interesting  reprint  of  ar- 
ticles which  appeared  in  the  London 
Times  not  quite  a  year  ago,  written  by 
an  English  engineer  who  came  to  this 
country  in  1899  (not  f°r  tne  first  time) 
to  investigate  industrial  conditions  on  be- 
half of  that  journal.  He  found  here  that 
iron  ore  travels  a  long  way  to  be  smelted  ; 
yet  in  the  Pittsburg  district  the  output 
from  each  blast  furnace  far  exceeds  that 
at  home.  This  he  accounts  for  by  the 
greater  richness  of  the  ore  and  by  the 
American  practice  of  driving  the  fur- 
naces fiercely  and  continuously;  the  fur- 
nace is  not  considered,  for  the  idea  is  that 
"  a  lining  is  good  for  so  much  pig  and  the 
sooner  it  makes  it  the  befter." 

The  loneliness  at  the  Duquesne  works, 
because  the  human  element  is  so  much 
replaced  by  the  mechanical,  impressed 
him  greatly,  nor  was  that  case  excep- 
tional. He  finds  ore  mechanically 
dumped  into  furnaces,  a  charge  of  70 
tons  of  molten  steel  mechanically 
"  poured  out  as  one  would  pour  a  cup  of 
tea,"  and  even  the  furnace  doors  mechan- 
ically opened  and  closed.     Punching  ma- 

*  American  Engineering  Competition.  A  series  of 
articles  resulting  from  an  investigation  made  by  The 
Times,  London.  New  York  and  London:  Harper 
&  Brothers.     $1.00. 


chines  make  ten  holes  at  once  in  heavy 
plates,  and  space  them  as  desired,  and  bi- 
cycle hubs  are  "  produced  by  shutting  a 
machine  and  a  bar  of  round  steel  in  a 
room  by  themselves."  He  finds  every- 
where automatic  machinery  which  needs 
only  to  be  started,  stopped,  and,  at  in- 
tervals, fed;  interchangeability  of  parts, 
costly  gauges  used  in  the  making  of  sim- 
ple articles,  ingenious  devices  of  special 
sorts,  arrangements  for  production  on  a 
vast  scale,  and  an  unstinted  outlay  for 
any  plant  that  will  ultimately  reduce  the 
cost  of  output.  The  purchase  of  Ameri- 
can locomotives  by  the  Midland,  mainly 
because  more  rapid  work  can  be  had  here, 
caused  him  to  visit  the  Baldwin  works, 
where  he  found  that  a  "  hurry  order  " 
for  nine  engines  was  filled  in  two  weeks, 
in  a  busy  time  which  found  no  special 
material  in  stock.  The  Atbara  (Africa) 
bridge,  made  and  delivered  in  a  time 
which  English  concerns  declared  impos- 
sible, caused  a  visit  to  the  Pencoyd 
works,  where  he  found  the  affair  not 
counted  very  extraordinary;  he  also 
found  the  works  so  laid  out  that  raw  iron 
enters  at  one  end  and  emerges  at  the 
other  as  finished  bridges. 

Unlike  the  Englishman,  the  American 
has  neither  regard  nor  toleration  for  any- 
thing old  if  something  better  can  be 
found;  results  on  the  largest  and  swift- 
est scale  are  his  object,  and  he  is  entirely 
ready  to  adapt  the  article  to  the  place  and 
the  customer.  At  a  bridge  works  in 
Berlin,  Conn.,  to  which  the  investigator 
made  a  visit  to  find  out  how  it  is  eco- 
nomically possible  that  an  iron  foundry 
should  go  from  that  place  to  Berlin  in 
Prussia,  he  found  the  explanation  to  be 
adaptation  and  specializing.  Large 
works  all  keep  special  classes  of  design- 
ers in  several  lines;  if  an  equipment  for 
some  particular  purpose  is  wanted,  they 
have  the  men  to  devise  it.  The  energy 
of  Americans  in  causing  business  to 
make  business  impressed  him.  For  in- 
stance, if  an  architect  says  he  cannot  sub- 
stitute steel  for  wood  the  steelmaker 
neither  berates  him  nor  sits  down  to  be- 
wail, but  sends  an  expert  to  show  him 
how  it  can  be  done,  and  that  ends  it.  The 
Englishman,  too,  often  refuses  to  adapt, 
and  therefore  really  to  design ;  his  work 
is  correct  but  not  fitting — not  designs, 
only  copies  of  former  practice.     This  is 
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"  a  way  of  ours  upon  which  we  rather 
pride  ourselves,  but  the  qualities  which 
held  Lady  smith  are  not  all  that  are  needed 
for  commercial  success." 

The  Times  seems  to  have  been  moved 
to  this  investigation  by  the  two  instances 
above  mentioned  of  the  taking  away  of 
notably  important  contracts  by  American 
concerns.  Pride  was  hurt,  conservatism 
was  somewhat  startled,  and  a  suspicion 
was  left  that  it  ought  to  be  startled  still 
more.  For  this  reason  an  expedition 
was  sent  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter 
with  industrial  England,  and  this  was 
clearly  good  journalism.  The  name  ot 
the  man  is  not  given,  but  we  may  assume 
his  competency,  and  also  that  he  is  suffi- 
ciently an  Englishman  to  prevent  his  will- 
ingly making  a  report  unpalatable  at 
home.  Such,  however,  it  certainly  is. 
He  thinks  England's  anxiety  should  look 
toward  the  United  States,  rather  than 
Germany,  because  productive  capacity  in 
America  will  inevitably  outrun  absorptive 
capacity,  and  as  soon  as  demand  slackens 
here  the  struggle  for  other  markets  will 
begin  sharply. 

His  work  is  not  comprehensive  and 
not  exhaustive ;  it  is  selective  rather — the 
warning  cry  of  a  scout,  not  the  report  of 
a  thorough  investigator.  He  frankly  ad- 
mits this.  He  was  not  interested  in 
averages ;  he  went  to  discover  the  sources 
and  degree  of  England's  danger,  and  so 
he  sought  only  the  best.  His  thin  and 
full-packed  little  volume  is  pleasant 
American  reading;  but  he  painted  our 
best  side — which  was  his  concern — and 
omitted  the  worse,  which  should  be  ours. 
Not  all  American  ways  are  good  and  pro- 
gressive, and  if  the  Englishman  is  men- 
aced by  complacent  obstinacy  the  Ameri- 
can is  liable  to  the  delusion  that  he  holds 
a  patent  from  the  Almighty.  Certainly 
we  are  becoming  a  nation,  and  are  strain- 
ing upon  our  old  bands  of  narrowness; 
but  we,  too,  have  our  menaces.  An  out- 
grown trade  doctrine  must  inevitably 
yield ;  but  the  trades-union,  which  the  in- 
vestigator thinks  less  hindering  here  than 
in  England,  is  as  threatening  as  ever,  and 
is  probably  our  most  serious  industrial 
problem.  In  the  changes  in  the  old  or- 
der of  things  we  may  find  the  old  fierce 
struggle  which  has  beset  England  trans- 
ferred to  us,  and  it  behooves  us  to  be  on 
our  guard  against  its  dangers. 


Text-Kritik  des  Neuen  Testaments. 
By  Caspar  Rene  Gregory.  (Leipzig: 
J.  C.  Hinrichs'sche  Buchhandlung. 
Volume  I.  Price,  about  $2.50.)  To 
what  extent  the  new  treatise  by  Professor 
Gregory  of  the  Textual  or  Lower  Criti- 
cism of  the  New  Testament,  which  prom- 
ises to  be  the  classical  exposition  of  this 
science,  fills  an  actual  desideratum  in  in- 
ternational theological  literature,  only 
becomes  apparent  as  the  student  works 
his  way  through  the  rich  storehouse  of 
facts  and  discussions  here  offered  to  him. 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament 
is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  biblical  sciences, 
and  its  problems  vexed  and  perplexed 
scholars  long  before  the  modern  type  of 
Higher  Criticism,  especially  of  the  Old 
Testament,  troubled  the  Church;  yet  of 
scientific  investigations  of  this  description 
there  have  been  very  few,  and  certainly 
not  one  that  covered  the  territory  which 
this  work  traverses.  The  practical 
phases  of  this  science,  as  it  appeared  in 
the  text  revisions  of  Tischendorf,  Tre- 
gelles,  Westcott-Hort,  Weiss,  and  others, 
and  not  the  theoretical,  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  discussion,  even  in  the  Bur- 
gon  and  other  controversies.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  danger  of  the  undertaking  that 
prevented  even  the  leading  savants  in 
this  line  from  undertaking  the  scientific 
formulation  of  the  study,  as  the  ma- 
terial required  for  this  purpose  was  not 
at  the  command  of  many,  or,  indeed,  of 
any.  The  manuscripts  and  other  sources 
of  New  Testament  textual  criticism  are 
so  widely  scattered  through  Orient  and 
Occident  that  but  few  had  a  personal 
knowledge  of  even  a  working  amount  of 
the  data  and  details.  This  difficulty  has 
been  removed  in  the  case  of  .Professor 
Gregory,  who  has  himself  the  widest 
personal  acquaintance  of  these  sources 
that  any  man  ever  had,  including  even 
Tischendorf.  As  appears  from  the  no- 
tices added  to  the  description  of  the  man- 
uscripts, he  has  for  about  two  decades 
been  examining  the  libraries  of  Europe 
and  America,  of  the  West  and  of  the 
East,  and  has  accordingly  been  able  to 
bring  more  original  and  new  facts  to- 
gether than  was  possible  at  any  time  be- 
fore. The  bulk  of  this  first  volume  con- 
sists in  this  collection  of  materials,  which 
is  given  in  an  overwhelming  abundance. 
Of  Greek  manuscripts  alone  there  are 
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three  thousand  extant,  and  of  the  most 
of  these  longer  or  shorter  notices  are 
given  here.  Not  all  the  materials,  how- 
ever, could  be  crowded  into  these  pages, 
and  accordingly  the  first  volume  deals 
only  with  the  most  important  of  these — 
namely,  the  manuscripts  proper  and  the 
Greek  Liturgical  Books,  Dictionaries, 
etc.  In  the  second  and  concluding  vol- 
ume the  rest  of  the  data  will  be  given, 
and  the  formal  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  textual  criticism  with  the  lessons 
that  the  rich  materials  furnish. 

The  Letters  and  Inscriptions  of  Ham- 
murabi, King  of  Babylon,  about  B.  C. 
2200.  To  which  are  added  a  series  of 
letters  of  other  kings  of  the  First  Dy- 
nasty of  Babylon.  The  original  Baby- 
lonian texts,  edited  from  tablets  in  the 
British  Museum,  with  English  transla- 
tions, summaries  of  contents,  etc.  By  L. 
W.  King.  Three  volumes.  8vo.  (Luzac 
&  Co.,  London.  Price,  21  shillings 
each.)  Mr.  King  is  an  assistant  in  the 
Department  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
one  of  the  most  competent  and  scholarly 
of  those  now  engaged  in  copying  and 
editing'  the  Babylonian  inscriptions. 
Hammurabi  was  the  first  distinguished 
of  the  kings  of  the  first  Babylonian  dy- 
nasty, and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Amra- 
phel,  King  of  Shinar,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Abraham  about  2200 
B.  C.  Fortunately  there  is  preserved  a 
series  of  year-dates  for  about  three  hun- 
dred years  of  this  dynasty,  corresponding 
to  the  consul-dates  of  Rome,  so  that  the 
chronology  is  fairly  secure.  These  vol- 
umes contain  the  letters,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  found  on  tablets,  sent  by  these 
kings  to  their  subordinates  in  other  cit- 
ies than  Babylon,  and  they  relate  to  tem- 
ple support,  temple  worship  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  They  throw  a 
vivid  light  on  the  condition  of  society  at 
that  distant  time.  One  letter  addressed 
to  Sin-idinnam,  his  viceroy  at  Larsam, 
we  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  May- 
or of  New  York : 

'  This  saith  Hammurabi :  Summan-la-ilu 
hath  reported  to  me,  saying :  '  Bribery  hath 
taken  place  in  Durgurgurri,  and  the  man  who 
took  the  bribe,  and  the  witness  who  hath 
knowledge,  of  these  matters  are  here.'  Thus 
has  he  reported.  Now  this  same  Summan-la- 
ilu,  and  one  sheriff  and  one  constable  I  am 
dispatching  to  you.  When  you  shall  see  this 
tablet,  examine  into  this  matter,  and  if  there 


has  been  bribery  set  a  seal  on  the  money,  or 
whatever  was  offered  as  a  bribe,  and  have  it 
brought  to  me.  And  the  men  who  took  the 
bribe  and  the  witness  who  knows  of  it,  whom 
Summan-la-ilu  will  designate  to  you,  send  to 
me." 

Domestic  Dramas.  By  Paul  Bour- 
gct.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $1.50.)  A  volume  of  psycholog- 
ical studies  relating  to  domestic  life  in 
France,  written  by  a  master  of  the 
science  from  the  Gallic  standpoint.  But 
that  element  of  madness  in  Frenchmen 
which  enables  them  to  accomplish  the  no- 
blest sacrifices  with  winks  of  sardonic 
humor,  or  to  knit  stockings  beneath  the 
bloody  steps  of  the  guillotine,  also  makes 
them  unique  in  their  domestic  relations. 
There  are  times  when  they  have  more 
psychology  than  anybody,  and  other 
times  when  they  have  none  at  all.  The 
Frenchman's  soul  comes  and  goes  upon 
the  red  waves  of  revolutions  or  upon  any 
other  pretext.  The  only  thing  he  holds 
to  is  the  science  of  deduction,  by  which 
ladder  he  can  always  descend  from  his 
soul  to  his  pancreatic  juices.  Those  who 
would  have  all  types  of  human  life  the 
same  cannot  appreciate  the  art  with 
which  M.  Bourget  shows  the  delicate, 
nervous  dissimilarity  between  his  people 
and  those  of  other  nationalities.  But  who- 
ever prefers  a  story  which  consists  main- 
ly in  the  dissecting  of  character  will  en- 
joy these  pathological  studies  of  domes- 
tic life  in  France. 

Jonathan  Edwards.  A  Retrospect. 
Edited  by  H.  Norman  Gardiner.  (Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.25.) 
We  have  here  collected  in  a  single  vol- 
ume the  various  addresses  delivered  in 
Northampton  on  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Edwards's  dis- 
missal from  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Church  of  Christ.  There  is,  at  first  sight, 
something  sinister  in  selecting  this  day  of 
disgrace  (the  church's  disgrace,  per- 
haps, rather  than  Edwards's)  as  a  time 
to  celebrate  the  great  theologian.  But 
this  feeling  is  soon  forgotten  in  the  spirit 
of  laudation  that  runs  through  the  book. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  many  of  the 
speakers  couple  together  the  names  of 
Edwards  and  Dante,  and,  strange  as  it 
may  sound  to  those  unfamiliar  with  Ed- 
wards's life,  there  is  something  profound- 
ly true  in  the  comparison.  As  the  heat 
of  the  theological  controversy  in  which 
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he  was  engaged  becomes  dulled  by  time, 
we  are  more  impressed  by  the  depth  and 
sincerity  of  his  imagination  and  less  ap- 
palled by  the  relentless  acuteness  of  his 
reason.  It  is  probable  that  a  great  poet 
or  imaginative  writer  of  prose  was  stifled 
in  him  by  the  close  air  of  theological  dis- 
cussion he  breathed.  Just  at  present  the 
chief  desideratum  of  American  litera- 
ture is  an  adequate  life  of  Edwards  which 
will  bring  out  clearly  this  phase  of  his 
character.  Professor  Allen,  of  Cam- 
bridge, has  given  us  an  excellent  mono- 
graph on  Edwards  from  one  point  of 
view,  but  that  view  is  not,  we  think,  just 
what  is  wanted  to-day.  Less  theology 
and  more  humanism  in  the  treatment 
would  make  such  a  work  at  once  more  in- 
teresting and  more  valuable.  The  pres- 
ent collection  of  essays  makes  no  attempt 
to  relate  the  life  of  Edwards  in  full,  but  it 
may  help  to  stimulate  interest  in  one  of 
our  greatest  and  most  neglected  writers. 

Vain  Repetitions;  or,  the  Prot- 
estant Meaning  of  Batta.  By  Rev. 
Joseph  Sheahan.  (The  Cathedral  Li- 
brary Association,  New  York.)  The  re- 
spectable society  whose  name  this  bro- 
chure bears  ought  to  be  more  careful  than 
to  publish  so  careless  and  ignorant  a 
work.  We  pass  such  repeated  misspell- 
ings as  "  Heroditus,"  "Thome,"  "Plump- 
tree,"  "  De  Vette,"  and  concern  ourselves 
with  the  central  argument.  It  is  that 
Protestants  mistranslate  the  words  in 
Matt.  6:  y,  "  Use  not  vain  repetitions," 
which  should  be,  "  Do  not  speak  much," 
the  Greek  verb  being  battologein.  The 
author  says  that  this  word  is  defined  in 
the  same  verse  by  polylogia;  therefore 
batto  means  the  same  as  poly,  much! 
Then  he  proceeds  to  demolish  the  argu- 
ment that  battologein  means  to  stutter, 
because  battarizein  has  that  meaning. 
For,  he  says,  it  is  the  last  half,  rizein,  of 
batta-rizein  that  must  carry  the  meaning 
to  stutter,  since  it  has  been  proved  that 
batta  means  much;  and  batta-rizein  must 
mean  to  stutter  much.  We  suppose, 
then,  that  gno-rizein  signifies  to  stutter 
knowingly !  An  infant  in  Greek  ought 
to  know  better. 

It  is  interesting  now  and  then  to  look 
over  the  new  school  books  published  and 
see  how  they  grow  in  attractiveness. 
Perhaps  attractiveness  is  not  just  the 
word  to  apply  to  so  solid  a  work  as  The 


Jilcmcnts  of  Physics,  by  Rowland  & 
Ames  (American  Book  Company).  The 
names  of  the  authors,  however,  are  a 
guaranty  of  the  scholarly  value  of  the 
book.  The  recent  death  of  Professor 
Rowland  lends  a  peculiar  interest  to  such 
a  publication  to-day,  altho  we  fancy  that 
in  this  case  most  of  the  actual  labor  of 
composition  belongs  to  the  younger  col- 
league. Despite  the  great  number  of 
text  books  of  physics,  an  adequate  pres- 
entation of  the  subject  is  still  a  desid- 
eratum, and  the  present  worx  is  far  from 
superfluous.  We  notice  from  the  same 
publishers  an  interesting  volume  on  ped- 
agogics, The  Art  of  Study,  by  B.  A. 
Hinsdale.  Our  own  opinion  is,  perhaps, 
a  little  heretical  in  this  matter,  as  we  ad- 
here to  the  old-fashioned  belief  that  a 
teacher  (like  the  poet)  is  born  and  not 
made.  The  present  treatise  is  so  sane, 
however,  as  almost  to  shake  our  estab- 
lished views.  One  good  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  constant  quotation  of  the 
views  of  famous  teachers,  so  that  it  gives 
us  in  brief  space  about  all  we  care  to 
know  on  the  subject. 

The  Conscience  of  Coralie.  By  F. 
Frankfort  Moore.  (Chicago:  Herbert 
S.  Stone  &  Co.  $1.50.)  Coralie  is  an 
American  heiress  in  England,  a  conscien- 
tious woman,  without  much  sense  of  hu- 
mor, who  mistakes  the  persiflage  of  the 
society  in  which  she  moves  for  an  indica- 
tion that  the  English  character  lacks  true 
seriousness.  She  engages  herself  to  a 
socialist,  who  seems  to  her  the  only 
earnest  man  in  the  lot,  only  to  find  in  the 
end  that  he  is  the  one  humbug,  while  the 
rest  are  unaffected,  noble  men  and 
women,  after  all.  With  the  collapse  of 
the  humbug  the  right  man  finds  her  in  a 
way  that  promises  to  be  almost  interest- 
ing. Incidentally,  the  book  teaches  that 
all  poseurs  are  not  prophets,  which  is 
true ;  but  we  are  haunted  with  the  sus- 
picion that  the  author  would  go  further 
and  proclaim  that  all  prophets  are 
poseurs,  which  is  not  true. 

Lucid  Intervals.  By  Edward  Sand- 
ford  Martin.  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.  $1.50.)  Mr.  Martin  is  also 
the  author  of  "  This  Busy  World,"  a  de- 
partment in  Harper's  Weekly.  He  is  a 
man  with  a  happy  digestion,  and  that  ra- 
diant sense  of  humor  without  which  no 
man  ought  to  attempt  to  interpret  the  life 
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of  his  kind.  He  does  not  show  the 
brazen  wit  of  a  consciously  brilliant  writ- 
er, but  that  soft  effulgence  of  humor 
which  shines  like  a  smile  through  the 
darker  philosophy  and  makes  it  "  lucid  " 
indeed.  While  the  volume  is  sure  to  en- 
tertain all  who  read  it,  people  of  mature 
intelligence  and  much  experience  will  be 
most  capable  of  appreciating  the  serene 
spirit  with  which  the  author  contemplates 
this  haphazard  world. 

The  Rise  of  the  Book-Plate.  By 
W.  G.  Bowdoin.  (New  York:  A.  Wes- 
sels  Company.  $2.00.)  The  purpose  of 
this  pleasant  compilation  is  not  to  treat 
exhaustively  the  ever  growing  material 
of  book-plates,  but  to  give  a  judicious  and 
attractive  selection  from  the  work  of  re- 
cent artists.  The  history  of  the  subject 
is  treated  in  brief  introductory  chapters, 
a  few  plates  famous  for  their  makers  or 
owners  are  then  reproduced,  and  the  rest 
of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  modern  spec- 
imens. The  chief  value  of  the  book,  we 
think,  will  be  in  assisting  those  who  con- 
template setting  up  a  book-plate  to  ar- 
range their  ideas.  Even  those  who  put 
far  away  from  them  this  cheerful  fad  will 
be  interested  in  seeing  so  many  specimens 
of  the  art  brought  together. 

Literary  Friends  and  Acquaint- 
ance. By  W.  D.  Howells.  (New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  $2.50.)  A 
volume  of  cheerful  anecdotes,  replete 
with  reminiscences  of  Longfellow,  Low- 
ell, Holmes  and  the  other  lights  of  a  past 
generation  who  begin  to  assume  for  us 
the  magnitude  of  literary  giants.  The 
style  of  the  book  is  the  easy  trained  lan- 
guage we  always  expect  from  the  au- 
thor, without  any  special  distinction,  but 
remarkable  for  its  unfailing  clearness.  It 
is  no  doubt  legitimate  to  gatner  up  these 
gossipy  memoirs — and  yet,  as  we  read 
the  pages,  interesting  in  a  way  but  filled 
with  trivial  personal  details  and  without  a 
spark  of  elevation  or  real  criticism,  we 
cannot  but  recall  how  Disraeli  wrote  in 
one  of  his  novels  "  that  when  a  man  fell 
into  his  anecdotage,  it  was  a  sign  for  him 
to  retire." 

Jl 

Notes. 

The  application  of  religion  to  daily  life 
is  brought  out  very  effectively  in  two  little 
books,  "  The  Religion  of  a  Gentleman,"  by  the 


Rev.  Chas.  E.  Dole,  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  $1.00, 
and  "  The  Business  Man's  Religion,"  by  Amos 
R.  Wells,  F.  H.  Revell,  50  cents.  Both  books 
are  valuable  for  their  common  sense  and  high 
incentive. 

....According  to  Plato.  By  F.  Frankfort 
Moore.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50.)  The 
theme  of  this  book  is  the  absurdity  of  pla- 
tonic  relations  between  unmarried  men  and 
women — a  clever  book  in  its  way,  cynical,  ex- 
cessively modern  in  suggestion  and  a  bit  dull. 
It  did  not  get  itself  born;  it  was  simply  manu- 
factured. The  author  scoffs  at  the  inconsist- 
encies of  human  nature,  not  bitterly,  but  in  a 
superior,  clever,  Mephistophelian  way,  seeming 
to  indicate  a  belief  that  everybody  was  cre- 
ated to  be  made  game  of.  And  the  effect  is  to 
alienate  the  reader's  sympathy. 

....Botany.  An  Elementary  Text  for 
Schools.  B.  Z.  H.  Bailey.  i2mo,  pp.  xi, 
355.  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.)  This 
is  eminently  a  handsome  book.  The  illustra- 
tions are  new,  somewhat  attractive  and  ar- 
tistic, as  well  as  abundant  and  exact.  They 
are  well  printed  on  thick  glazed  paper.  The 
author  is  the  well-known  head  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Department  of  Cornell  University, 
and  his  name  is  authority  enough  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  contents.  It  is  specially  de- 
voted to  the  biology  and  philosophy  of  botany, 
but  not  in  a  technical  way,  beyond  the  com- 
fortable comprehension  of  school  children.  A 
slender  flora  occupies  the  last  seventy-five 
pages,  which  may  do  for  use  in  a  term's  study, 
but  not  longer.  For  such  use  it  seems  well 
nigh  perfect. 

..The  Life  of  Edward  FitzGerald.  By 
John  Glydc.  (Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.  $2.00.) 
A  light  and  readable  story  of  the  famous 
translator's  strange  and  hidden  existence. 
There  is  not  much  that  is  new  in  the  volume, 
but  the  old  scattered  material  is  gathered  to- 
gether and  presented  in  pleasant  style.  As 
motto  of  the  book  the  author  might  have  used 
the  familiar  precept  of  the  Epicureans,  "  Live 
in  Secret,"  for  not  only  was  the  actual  life  of 
FitzGerald  hidden  from  the  world,  but  there 
was  something  elusive  and  withdrawn  in  the 
very  forms  of  his  thought  and  emotion.  We 
feel  constantly  that  he  had  need  only  to  utter 
the  word  and  the  riddles  we  have  so  long 
hankered  to  solve  would  be  laid  bare  before 
us.  But  he  spoke  seldom  and  even  then  told 
but  little — the  rest  was  silence. 

....First  Principles.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 
Sixth  Edition.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  $2.00.)  This  edition  is  notable  as  con- 
taining what  are  confessedly  the  final  revisions 
of  the  text.  The  cutting  out,  on  the  score  of 
superfluity,  of  words,  sentences  and  para- 
graphs, has  reduced  the  volume  by  about  fifty 
pages.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  arguments, 
illustrations  and  conclusions  are  the  same  as 
those  found  in  the  edition  of  1862.  "  Neither 
the  objections  made  by  others,"  says  Mr. 
Spencer,  "  nor  further  considerations  of  my 
own  have  caused  me  to  recede  from  the  gen- 
eral principles  [thenl  set  forth."  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  effect  both  of  criticism  and 
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of  the  author's  own  reasoning  on  the  famous 
formula  of  evolution.  This  has  been  succes- 
sively amended,  through  38  years,  until  it  has 
now  reached  this  form:  "Evolution  is  an  in- 
tegration of  matter  and  concomitant  dissipa- 
tion of  motion ;  during  which  the  matter  passes 
from  a  relatively  indefinite,  incoherent  homo- 
geneity to  a  relatively  definite,  coherent  hetero- 
geneity;  and  during  which  the  retained  mo- 
tion undergoes  a  parallel  transformation." 

Doubtless  the  most  notable  pedagogical 

production  of  the  German  book  market  in  re- 
cent months  has  been  a  new  Greek  Reader, 
prepared  by  the  famous  Professor  Wilamowitz, 
of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  intended  to 
offer  an  entirely  new  method  for  the  study  of 
this   language   in   the   gymnasia   of   Germany. 
The  book  is  the  outcome  of  the  deliberation 
of  the  great  Educational  Congress  held  sev- 
eral months  ago  in  Berlin,  which  was  prevent- 
ed from  recommending  the  abolition  of  Greek 
entirely  from  the  obligatory  branches  prepara- 
tory to  admission   to   the  universities  by   the 
promise  of  a  radical  reformation  in  the  method 
of  studying  this  language.    The  new  Reader  is 
really  a  chrestomathy  from  the  whole  Greek 
literature,   including  also  ecclesiastical   works, 
and  arranged  in  systematic  form  for  the  special 
purpose  of  arousing  by  the  very  contents  of  the 
work   a   new   interest   in   the   language.     The 
learned  author  declares  that  the  only  reason 
why  Greek  has  in  recent  years  met  with  so 
great  a  disfavor,  even  in  Germany,  is  because  it 
has  not  been  studied  in  the  correct  way.     As 
one  objection  to  current  methods  he  cites  the 
monopoly  of  Attic  dialect.    The  new  Reader  is 
not  yet  in  the  book  market,  but  has  been  cir- 
culated for  suggestion  and  criticism  "  in  manu- 
script,"— i.e.,   privately.     A   later   educational 
congress  is  to  decide  definitely  on  its  adoption 
or  rejection. 

. . . .  F.  H.  Revell  Co.  are  ambitious  of  being 
the  distinctively  missionary  publishing  house, 
and  they  are  in  a  fair  way  to  succeed.     In  ad- 
dition to  "  Verbeck  of  Japan  "  some  of  their 
recent    books    are    "  The  Wrongs  of  Indian 
Womanhood,"    by  Mrs.    Marcus    B.   Fuller; 
"  Pandita  Ramabai :  The  Story  of  Her  Life," 
by   Helen    S.    Dyer ;    "  A   Woman's   Life   for 
Kashmir,  Irene  Petrie,"  by  Mrs.  Ashley  Carus- 
Wilson,    and   an   Introduction   by   Robert   E. 
Speer,  and  "  The  Sign  of  the  Cross  in  Mada- 
gascar," by  J.  J.   Kilpin  Fletcher.     The  first 
two  deal  with  a  situation  in  India  of  which 
others  know  and  care  too  little.     Many  seem 
to  think  that  there  has  been  so  much  improve- 
ment that  comparatively  little  more  needs  to  be 
done.     Such  should  read  the  story  of  Ramabai, 
one   of   the   most   devoted   women   known   to 
Christian  work,  and  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Ful- 
ler, than  whom  none  knows  better  the  present 
day  facts.    The  biography  of  Miss  Petrie  tells 
the  story  of  a  young  woman  whom  Eugene  de- 
scribed as  "  the  most  brilliant  and  cultured  of 
all  the  ladies  on  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
roll,"  and  whose  life  was  in  one  of  the  least 
known  countries  of  Central   Asia.     The  last 
is   a   sort   of   missionary  novel,    the   story   of 
Madagascar  told  in  form  of  fiction  yet  holding 
close  to  fact. 


Pebbles. 

Teacher  :  "  What  does  sea  water  contain 
besides  the  sodium  chloride  that  we  have  men- 
tioned? "     Pupil:  "  Fish."— Exchange. 

You  know  how  you  hate  some  people 

without  any  particular  reason.  Well,  some 
people  hate  you  in  the  same  way.— Atchison 
Globe. 

Miriam:     "Didn't   I   see   Mr.    Brassie  kiss 
you  on  the  links  to-day?" 

Milicent:    "No;   he  tried   to,   but  he  only 
foozled."— Puck. 

A  white  minister  was  conducting  reli- 
gious services  in  a  colored  church  in  North 
Carolina.  After  exhorting  a  bit  he  asked  an 
old  colored  deacon  to  lead  in  prayer.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Roanoke  News,  this  is  the  appeal 
which  the  brother  in  black  offered  for  his 
brother  in  white:  "  O  Lord,  gib  him  de  eye  oh 
de  eagle  det  he  spy  out  sin  afar  off.  Glue  his 
hands  to  de  gospel  plow.  Tie  his  tongue  to 
de  line  ob  truth.  Nail  his  ear  to  de  gospel 
pole  Bow  his  head  way  down  between  his 
knees  and  his  knees  way  down  in  some  lone- 
some, dark  and  narrer  valley,  where  prayer  is 
much  wanted  to  be  made.  'Noint  him  wid  de 
kerosene  ile  of  salvashum  and  sot  him  on  fire. 
— Exchange. 

LOVE    LETTERS    OF    A    SCHOOLBOY. 

The  grass  is  green,  the  sky  is  blue, 
Honey's  sweet,  and  so  are  you. 

I  feel  all  throbby  when  I  see 
You  look  across  the  room  at  me. 

Oh,  how  I  like  to  sit  all  day 

And  watch  you  while  you  teach  away. 

The  rose  is  nice  and  sweet  to  smell, 
My  love  for  you  no  tongue  can  tell. 

I  wish  that  I  was  thirty-three, 
For  ma  says  that's  what  you  must  be. 
—Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"Mr.  Spudlong,"  began  the  youth 
hanging  his  hat  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  1 
will  occupy  only  a  few  moments  of  your  time. 
I   have  come  to  ask  you   for  your  daughter. 

X "   "  Young  man,"  said  the  elderly  banker, 

«  do  you »     "  Yes,  sir,  I  realize  fully  that 

she  has  been  tenderly  nurtured  and  that  she  is 
very  dear  to  you ;  also  that  her  home  is  one  in 
which  she  has  been  surrounded  by  everylux- 
urv      But  she  is  wiling  to  leave  it.       _    Can 

yon "    "  No,  sir,  I  can't  quite  maintain  her 

in  the  style  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed, 
but  I  have  a  good  salary,   and  I'm  ready  to 

chance  it.   So  is  she."    "  Will  you "Yes. 

sir  I  will  keep  my  life  insured  for  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  her  if  I  should  be  taken 

away."    "  Would  you "     "  No,  sir  I  would 

not  expect  to  live  with  the  family.  I  am  able 
to  buy  and  furnish  a  modest  home  for  her. 
"  Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Spudlong,  looking  at 
his  watch,  "  I  rather  like  your  style.  %  You  can 
have  her.  Good "  "  Morning,  sir.  —  Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


EDITORIALS. 

Springtide.  ^ne  ls  not  ^ar  wrong-     Most  of  the  hap- 

piness  in  this  world  is  either  a  day  dream, 

Spring  has  the  miracles  to  perform ;  or  a  night  dream ;  and  the  person  without 

and  will  always  remain  the  most  inter-  imagination    will   not   be   able   to   make 

esting  season  of  the  year.     We  have  our  much  even  of  spring,  with  its  flowers  and 

summer  outings;  but  they  are  matters  birds  and  brooks. 

of  course;  and  so  it  is  with  autumn  har-  The  bird  choruses  begin  generally 
vests — but  spring  snaps  the  bonds  of  ice  about  the  middle  of  April;  and  we  owe 
and  death,  and  revolutionizes  everything  these  mainly  to  the  robins  and  the  song- 
about  us.  We  shall  never  get  quite  usea  sparrows.  If  you  will  study  the  even- 
to  it;  nor  can  we  ever  cease  to  be  startled  ing  song  of  the  robins,  you  will  notice 
with  the  sudden  growth  of  foliage,  and  that  it  is  essentially  and  characterfully 
the  greening  of  the  places  that  have  been  different  from  their  morning  song.  In 
so  dead  and  dry.  One  month  ago  the  the  evening  there  are  solos,  and  duets, 
world  was  covered  with  snow;  and  to-  and  trios;  but  in  the  morning  it  is  all 
day  the  cattle  are  nibbling  the  soft  grass,  one  grand  chorus  in  which  one  individ- 
and  shedding  their  winter  coats  against  ual  bird  rarely  dares  to  take  exceptional 
the  apple  trees.  Where  the  yards  are  prominence — unless  it  be  in  an  under- 
warm  the  lambs  bleat,  and  the  mother  tone,  of  the  meditative  sort.  Just  before 
sheep  answer  out  of  nature's  universal  sunrise,  to  the  furthest  east,  one  robin 
maternal  solicitude.  note  is  heard.     Soon  the  attentive  ear 

The  farmers  are  bringing  in  from  the  gathers  in  another,  and  another.  Others 
maple  groves  the  spiles  and  buckets,  to  join  in,  as  the  song  draws  nearer,  until 
be  stored  for  another  year.  Plows  are  the  whole  hill  and  valley  rock  and  ring 
running  across  the  great  valley  meadows ;  with  melody.  The  wave  reaches  the 
and  the  brown  furrows  are  covered  with  house,  then  passes  over,  and  moves  west- 
hens  hungry  for  the  earth  worms.  Bon-  ward.  It  began  at  the  Atlantic,  and, 
fires  send  up  their  smoke  all  about  the  preceding  the  sun,  will  go  as  far  toward 
hills,  and  beacon  the  approach  of  spring,  the  Pacific  as  the  robins  can  find  human 
The  smell  of  a  spring  bonfire  in  the  edge  settlements.  These  orisons  continue  till 
of  evening  has  a  wonderful  power  to  late  in  summer.  The  arrival  of  birds  is 
awaken  memories.  Surely  it  is  some  a  matter  for  curious  study.  The  swift,  or 
smell  of  fifty  years  ago  that  is  floating  in  chimney  swallow,  almost  always  reaches 
the  air.  Where  does  one  carry  his  mem-  his  northern  home  on  April  22d;  other 
ory?  The  trees  are  very  still,  and  there  birds  are  nearly  as  exact.  The  cat-bird 
seems  to  be  no  wind ;  but  the  smoke  fol-  is  found  moving  northward  from  the 
lows  you  around  and  about  persistently,  first  to  the  fifth  of  May.  Meanwhile  the 
It  seems  to  be  at  play — overjoyed  like  robin  has  built  his  first  nest,  and  has  it 
all  animate  nature  at  the  return  of  full  of  eggs.  The  close  affiliation  be- 
spring.  But  it  is  the  brooks  that  give  us  tween  robins  and  men  is  probably  a  re- 
the  most  lifeful  sentiments,  jumping  cent  evolution.  It  is  not  wholly  wise,  be- 
stones,  gurgling  in  pools,  laughing  in  a  cause  it  has  stopped  evolution  in  other 
merry-go-round,  sparkling  with  sun-  directions — at  least  so  far  as  nest  build- 
filled  bubbles,  but  always  and  every-  ing  and  common  sense  are  concerned.  A 
where  the  completest  picture  of  eternal  robin's  nest  is  plastered  on,  anywhere, 
youth.  It  is  intolerable  to  live  in  a  land  without  the  least  effort  at  concealment, 
without  brooks.  A  Western  woman  The  material  is  the  rudest,  and  the  art  is 
writes :  "  I  make  it  up  by  dreaming  the  extreme  of  roughness.  A  few  sticks 
about  brooks  every  night  of  my  life.  I  are  gathered — laid  together  with  little 
dip  my  hands  into  the  gurgling  pools,  pretense  at  weaving — and  mud  from  the 
and  I  put  my  feet  in  where  the  tiny  gutter  is  plastered  on  the  inside.  Last 
fish  find  quiet  corners.  But  all  day  I  summer  during  the  dry  weather  mud 
long  for  the  brook  that  jumped  down  the  was  scarce,  and  their  houses  were  left 
hill  back  of  my  old   Berkshire  home.,,  without  plaster.      Cat-birds,   cousins  of 
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the  robins,  are  rudely  artistic  and  secre- 
tive; concealing  better  than  any  other 
common  bird.  Crows  and  cats  probably 
eat  annually  one-half  of  the  robin  fami- 
lies; and  there  is  no  help  for  it,  until  vvc 
either  withhold  protection  or  greatly  in- 
crease it. 

But  in  song  robin  evolution  is  going 
on  remarkably.  A  little  study  will  show 
you  that  no  two  robins  sing  precisely 
alike.  Some  of  the  earlier  robins  in  the 
writer's  neighborhood,  each  year,  have 
differentiated  their  song  from  the  ordi- 
nary, so  that,  in  very  good  Anglo-Saxon, 
they  bring  out,  "  Hear  This  Birdie!  Hear 
This  Birdie !  "  Possibly  some  one  of  the 
family  was  taught  in  captivity;  but  at 
present  the  notes  are  inherited,  and  re- 
peated with  varying  accuracy.  The 
notes  of  all  the  thrushes  are  peculiarly 
fit  for  modulation  and  variation.  It  need 
not  surprise  us  at  any  time,  if  a  Jenny 
Lind  should  appear  in  our  orchards.  The 
cat-birds  sing  what  they  please;  and  are, 
in  fact,  nearly  as  good  mocking  birds 
as  those  of  the  South. 

A  few  patches  of  snow  still  lie  on  Crow 
Hill,  where  the  wind  and  winter  rule  un- 
til June.  This  is  well;  for  it  furnishes 
snow  for  our  maple  sugaring-ofT.  Amer- 
ica is  at  her  highest  glory  with  three 
things :  roasted  corn,  old-fashioned  samp 
and  maple  sugar;  and  maple  sugar  is 
best  when  poured  hot  on  pans  of  snow. 
A  south  wind  has  been  blowing  for  three 
days.  It  is  bringing  back  the  red  breasted 
grosbeaks,  in  place  of  the  pine  grosbeaks 
who  have  left  us  for  the  nortli.  The  air 
is  pure  and  clear;  and  as  the  sun  goes 
down  it  is  a  trifle  snappy,  but  not  chill- 
ing. The  lawns  are  dotted  with  hya- 
cinths and  daffodils;  and  the  woods  are 
full  of  anemones  and  spring-beauties. 
Elm  blossoms  are  dropping;  maple  buds 
are  round  and  red;  plums  and  cherries 
are  nearly  ready  to  open — and  then  the 
apples.  The  miracle  of  life  from  death  is 
performed. 

J* 

The    Piatt    Conditions    and    the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

For  nearly  eighty  years  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  been  the  declared  policy  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  little  more 
than  a  declaration  until  it  drove  Maxi- 
milian and  the  French  from  Mexico.     It 


became  again  an  effective  force  when  it 
prevented  French  possession  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  caused  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Canal  Company.  Once  more 
it  became  effective  with  England  in  the 
Venezuela  matter;  and  it  was  a  further 
assertion  of  our  rights  as  protectors  of 
the  hemisphere  which  issued  in  the  war 
with  Spain. 

The  defense  offered  for  the  Piatt 
amendment  is  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  expression  and  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  That  is 
Senator  Piatt's  argument,  and  that  of  the 
Administration.  The  Senator  appeals 
to  "  the  essence  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine ; "  while  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
edited  by  the  Postmaster-General,  desig- 
nates the  Piatt  amendments  as  the  "'terms 
and  articles  to  define  beyond  peradven- 
ture  the  requisite  authority  of  the  United 
States  in  enforcing  and  exercising  the 
spirit  and  substance  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine over  Cuba." 

Allowing  this,  is  it  clear  that  it  is  the 
duty  and  right  of  the  United  States  to 
require  that  other  American  nations  shall 
put  into  their  constitutions  the  terms  and 
articles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  We 
now  require  it  of  Cuba;  shall  we  require 
it  next  of  Mexico,  Argentina  and  Chile? 
To  be  sure  we  have  our  hand  on  Cuba, 
and  can  require  her  to  put  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  into  her  constitution;  but  just 
how  does  the  power  give  us  the  right  to 
require  of  Cuba  what  we  do  not  require 
of  Colombia  or  Brazil?  We  have 
hitherto  been  in  the  way  of  thinking  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  our  own  mat- 
ter, not  that  of  other  American  nations. 
We  tell  them  what  we  will  do,  chiefly  of: 
our  own  will,  and  we  have  never  thought 
of  consulting  them  or  asking  their  per- 
mission. For  the  first  time  in  American 
history  we  ask  a  nation  which  we  wish 
to  be  free,  to  give  us  a  standing  invita- 
tion to  intervene  if  we  think  it  wise  and 
to  acknowledge  our  rights  of  protection 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

But  if  these  Piatt  conditions  are  sim- 
ply the  enunciation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, it  is  not  clear  what  is  the  use  of 
asking  other  American  nations  to  give 
to  it  their  assent  in  their  constitutions.. 
Our  acting  upon  that  Doctrine  does  not 
depend  on  their  consent.  Their  consent 
adds  nothing  to  our  right  or  authority  in 
the  matter,  and  it  may  be  some  humilia- 
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tion  to  them.  It  puts  them  in  th^  atti- 
tude of  confessedly  protected  States ;  and 
while  they  may  wish  to  be  protected,  they 
may  not  like  to  own  that  they  are.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine,  in  its  true  and  right  es- 
sence, is  simply  the  utterance  of  the 
motto  that  noblesse  oblige,  that  our 
strength  and  our  good  will  require  us  to 
protect  our  younger  and  weaker  sisters. 
But  noblesse  does  not  oblige  us  to  com- 
pel the  younger  sisters  humbly  to  put 
themselves  under  our  protection. 

Yet  again,  even  if  it  were  right  for  us 
to  require  Cuba  to  put  into  her  primary 
law  the  recognition  of  our  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, is  it  quite  clear  that  the  Piatt  con- 
ditions are  nothing  more  than  the  essen- 
tial development  of  that  Doctrine?  We 
admit  this  as  to  one  of  the  two  provisions 
to  which  the  Cuban  Convention  makes 
objection,  but  not  as  to  the  other.  One 
of  these  is  as  follows : 

"  That  the  Government  of  Cuba  consents 
that  the  United  States  may  exercise  the  right 
to  intervene  for  the  preservation  of  Cuban 
independence,  the  maintenance  of  a  govern- 
ment adequate  for  the  protection  of  life,  prop- 
erty and  individual  liberty,  and  for  discharg- 
ing the  obligations  with  respect  to  Cuba  im- 
posed by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  on  the  United 
States,  now  to  be  assumed  and  undertaken  by 
the  Government  of  Cuba." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  intervention 
comes  under  the  obligations  that  we 
have  already  assumed,  by  reason  of  our 
enunciation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
our  treaty  with  Spain ;  but  it  will  be  not 
a  bit  more  our  obligation  and  right  for 
being  put  into  the  Cuban  Constitution. 

But  the  seventh  article  of  the  Piatt 
amendment  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have 
any  relation  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It 
is  very  curiously  expressed : 

"  That  to  enable  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain the  independence  of  Cuba,  and  to  protect 
the  people  thereof,  as  well  as  for  its  own  de- 
fense, the  Government  of  Cuba  will  sell  or 
lease  to  the  United  States  lands  necessary  for 
coaling  or  naval  stations  at  certain  specified 
points,  to  be  agreed  upon  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States." 

We  fail  to  see  that  our  possession  of 
coaling  and  naval  stations  in  Cuba — and 
four  are  talked  of — is  necessary  for  our 
defense  of  Cuban  independence.  They 
might  be  of  some  service  to  us  in  protect- 
ing Cuba  against  Germany  or  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  really 
needed :  while  to  Cubans  it  might  easily 
seem  that  our  possession  of  them — and 


they  would  certainly  be  at  the  principal 
ports — would  greatly  endanger  Cuba's 
independence  of  us.  Indeed  it  might 
seem  as  if  this  gave  the  United  States  a 
clutch  on  Cuba,  that  it  was  the  first  step 
to  our  acquisition  of  the  whole  island.  Is 
the  next  step  to  demand  half  a  dozen 
coaling  and  naval  stations  each  of  Chile 
and  Argentina  and  Brazil  and  Mexico? 
To  be  sure  the  yielding  of  such  naval 
stations  does  not  necessarily  yield  inde- 
pendence ;  but  it  does  give  to  the  nation 
which  holds  them  a  tremendous  advan- 
tage in  the  control  of  the  country  where 
they  are  held.  We  cannot  see  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  requires  us  to  hold  such 
stations  in  Cuba,  nor  that  we  cannot 
easily  protect  Cuban  independence  from 
our  own  naval  stations.  We  do  not  al- 
low that  the  development  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  authorizes  us  to  require  other 
American  nations  to  put  it  into  their  con- 
stitutions, and  still  less  do  we  see  that  this 
Doctrine  warrants  us  in  demanding  naval 
stations  as  the  price  of  allowing  Cuban 
independence. 

All  that  we  have  said  has  to  do  with 
the  duty  of  this  country.  We  neverthe- 
less wish  that  the  Cuban  Convention  had 
of  its  own  free  will  recognized  the  United 
States  as  the  protector  of  its  independ- 
ence, and  we  shall  not  be  sorry  to  have  it 
grant  all  that  the  Piatt  amendment  re- 
quires. Unfortunately  the  Cubans,  like 
the  Filipinos,  have  been  suspicious  of  our 
good  faith.  Thev  suspected  we  had  de- 
signs on  their  independence. 

\* 

Mgr.  Conaty's  Accusation. 

Here  are  some  very  serious  charges 
brought  against  the  American  people 
and  the  government  of  our  States  bv 
Mgr.  Conatv,  Rector  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity at  Washington,  and  indorsed  bv 
the  Associated  Catholic  Teachers  before 
whom  he  made  them.     He  said : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  nearly  all  the  edu- 
cational laws  enacted  by  the  States  are  aimed 
at  the  Catholic  school  system.  It  is  our  duty 
both  to  ourselves  and  our  people  to  protest 
and  continue  protesting  until  our  objections 
are  heeded." 

We  know  of  no  such  laws.     We  should 
like  to  know  what  they  are. 
He  continues : 

"  We  warn  a  Christian  people  that  Chris- 
tianity is  in  danger  from  the  arrogance  and 
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tyranny  of  legislation,  which  not  only  drives 
positive  religion  from  State  schools,  but  also 
aims  to  crush  the  private  schools  in  which 
religion  dwells  as  its  very  soul." 

We  are  willing  to  be  warned,  but  we  want 
specification  and  evidence.  We  do  not 
see  Christianity  in  danger,  nor  do  we  see 
any  attempt  to  crush  private  schools.  Wre 
have  observed  no  legislation  aimed  at  the 
Catholic  University  or  at  Oberlin  Col- 
lege ;  at  any  Catholic  or  Baptist  or  Meth- 
odist academy  or  private  school.  He 
proceeds  : 

"  We  are  citizens  as  well  as  Christians,  and 
we  refuse  to  bend  the  knee  to  the  fetish  of 
State  paternalism,  and  claim  by  virtue  of  our 
citizenship  the  right  to  educate  our  people  in 
schools  which  our  conscience  approves." 

So  do  we  refuse  to  bend  the  knee,  and  we 
claim  the  right  to  send  our  children  to 
Yale  or  Harvard,  if  we  choose,  rather 
than  to  the  State  universities  of  Michi- 
gan and  Iowa. 

The  resolution  adopted  reads: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  tendency  of  educa- 
tional legislation  forces  us  to  warn  our  Catho- 
lic people  of  the  systematic  and  well-defined 
effort  in  certain  quarters  toward  absolute  State 
control  in  education,  thereby  threatening  and 
crippling  all  private  educational  effort,  thus 
depriving  a  large  class  of  citizens  of  the 
liberty  of  maintaining  schools  in  which  their 
religion  shall  be  made  an  essential  element." 

Now  we  declare  that  no  such  effort  is 
making,  no  such  liberty  threatened.  We 
challenge  Mgr.  Conaty  to  specify  what 
the  legislation  he  means  is. 

But  we  suppose  we  know  what  he 
means.  He  means  that  Catholics  spend, 
under  constant  urging,  twenty-five  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  more  or  less,  for  pa- 
rochial schools  and  colleges,  and  that  we 
are  making  our  system  of  free  public 
schools  so  good  that  it  is  hard  to  per- 
suade the  people  to  support  the  private 
schools.  This  we  cannot  deny.  But  the 
alternative  is  to  give  up  our  public  free 
schools,  in  which  no  religion  is  taught; 
and  we  hardly  suppose  the  rector  of  the 
Catholic  University  would  have  the  te- 
merity to  ask  that  of  us.  If  Catholics 
are  giving  millions  to  support  their  pri- 
vate schools,  so  are  Protestants,  and  they 
do  not  ask  that  the  public  schools  be  sus- 
pended in  order  that  their  private 
schools  may  be  better  supported.  There 
is  room  for  public  schools  and  for  private 
schools ;  but  the  person  who  attempts  to 
overthrow  our  public  school  system  will 
find  that  his  efforts  are  no  more  effective 


than  would  be  the  dash  of  a  flying-fish 
against  Cape  Blomidon. 

Municipal  Reform   Policy. 

An  important  question  of  municipal 
policy  that  was  brought  forward  for  dis- 
cussion in  New  York  some  months  ago 
by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cutting,  president 
of  the  Citizens'  Union,  has  now  been 
raised  again  by  the  new  platform  of  that 
organization.  This  Union  is  a  non-par- 
tisan association  whose  candidate  for 
Mayor  in  1897  was  Seth  Low,  the  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University.  The  in- 
fluence of  Senator  Piatt  at  that  time 
caused  the  Republican  party  to  avoid 
an  alliance  with  the  Union  (altho  Mr. 
Low  had  always  been  a  Republican),  and 
to  put  a  candidate  of  its  own  in  the  field. 
Thus  the  forces  opposing  Tammany  were 
divided,  and  the  great  city,  which  had 
just  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
Brooklyn  and  other  adjacent  parts,  was 
delivered  into  Boss  Croker's  foul  hands 
for  at  least  four  years.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed that  all  organizations  standing  for 
good  government  and  against  the  rule  of 
Croker  shall  unite  to  overthrow  Tam- 
many at  the  coming  election.  Probably 
the  Republicans  will  consent  this  time  to 
support  some  independent  candidate, 
even  if  he  be  a  Democrat.  While  it 
names  no  candidate,  the  Union  has  led 
the  way  in  holding  a  convention  and 
adopting  a  platform. 

The  forces  opposing  Tammany  rule 
are  divided  upon  a  question  of  policy.  A 
considerable  number — perhaps  a  major- 
ity— of  the  well-to-do  say  that  the  fight 
should  be  made  upon  only  one  issue — ■ 
that  of  honest  and  decent  government. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  workingmen,  rep- 
resented in  part  by  the  Citizens'  Union, 
say  not  only  that  something  should  be 
added,  but  also  that  without  such  addi- 
tion the  desired  victory  cannot  be  won. 
"  Mismanagement,  favoritism  and  dis- 
honesty must  go,"  says  the  Union's  plat- 
form ;  "  but  this  is  not  enough.  We 
must  have  positive  benefits  for  the  peo- 
ple." What  these  should  be  was  fore- 
shadowed in  President  Cutting's  brief 
argument,  last  winter,  for  "  municipal 
ownership  of  public  utilities  and  munic- 
ipal initiative  in  social  betterment."  The 
Union  in  its  new  platform  demands : 

"  Enough  room  in  the  schools  and  enough 
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teachers;  an  extended  library  system;  a  sure 
and  ample  supply  of  pure  water  for  every  part 
of  the  city ;  streets  kept  as  Waring  kept  them ; 
more  public  baths,  open  winter  and  summer ; 
more  public  lavatories;  more  playgrounds  for 
children;    more   small   parks;    enforcement   of 
the  tenement-house  laws;  the  enforcement  of 
the  tax  laws  by  an  equal   scale  of  value   for 
improved   and   unimproved   real    estate;   judi- 
cious increase  of  direct  employment  of  labor 
by  the  city  in  its  public  works ;  constitutional 
laws,  by  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  if 
necessary,  which  shall  secure  to  all  workmen 
upon   municipal   works,   whether   on   the   pay- 
roll of  the  city  or  of  contractors,  the  payment 
of  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  for  an  eight- 
hour    day ;    adequate    communication    between 
the  boroughs  by  ferries,  bridges  and  tunnels ; 
ownership  of  our  own  water  supply,  and  ac- 
quisition   for   just    compensation    of   gas    and 
electric  light  supplies,  to  be  operated  by  the 
city  if  adequate  merit  system   safeguards  are 
provided ;   retention  by  the  city  of   ownership 
of  all  its  franchises  and  no  leasing  of  the  same, 
except  for  short  periods,  so  that  the  increase 
in  value  shall   be   for     the    people's    benefit; 
stringent  supervision  of  all  corporations  using 
city  franchises,  so  as  to  insure  adequate  serv- 
ice at  reasonable  rates." 

Those  parts  of  this  program  which  re- 
late to  municipal  ownership,  altho  they 
reach  out  beyond  the  limits  of  an  ac- 
cepted policy  only  with  respect  to  gas 
and  electric  lights,  naturally  excite  the 
hostility  of  those  who  now  control  the 
enormously  valuable  public  franchises  of 
the  great  city ;  and  this  hostility  tends  in 
various  ways  to  promote  that  division  of 
the  reform  forces  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  Thus  we  find  the  utterance  of 
these  demands  deplored  in  one  journal 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  reform,  while 
they  are  denounced  or  ridiculed  in  an- 
other as  the  "  fads  of  visionaries,"  or  the 
product  of  "  ill-balanced  brains." 

The  subject  is  one  of  deep  and  grow- 
ing importance  in  large  cities  where  votes 
are  cast  by  a  great  number  of  poor  men 
who  live  under  such  conditions  as  are 
found  in  the  crowded  tenement  districts 
of  New  York.  In  this  city  the  question 
whether  justice  and  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety call  for  municipal  initiative  in  social 
betterment  and  a  gradual  movement  in 
the  direction  of  municipal  ownership  of 
public  utilities,  is  affected  at  the  present 
time  by  the  assertion  of  observing  men 
that  the  corrupt  and  disgraceful  rule  of 
Tammany  can  be  overthrown  only  by  an 
organization  of  voters  that  accepts  at  least 
the  Citizens'  Union  platform  concerning 
franchises  and  social  improvement. 

At  the  time  of  Bishop  Potter's  mem- 


orable  denunciation    of   the   alliance   of 
the  police  department  with  vice,  and  of 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Fif- 
teen,  much   testimony   was  given   as  to 
the  policy  by  which  a  majority  against 
Tammany  could  be  obtained.    Ex-Mayor 
Hewitt  said  that  in  the  tenement  districts 
were  about  40,000  voters  to  whom  Tam- 
many was  a  kind  of  co-operative  busi- 
ness association  in  which  they  acquired 
an  interest  in  exchange  for  their  votes, 
and  who  could  be  drawn  away  from  it 
only  by  "  a  revolutionized  material  en- 
vironment."    He  would  have  the  munic- 
ipality do  part  of  the  work  of  providing 
improved  dwellings,  facilities  for  whole- 
some amusement,  free  technical  schools, 
assembly  halls,  etc.,  but  for  the  remain- 
der he  would  look  to  the  generosity  of 
the  rich.     That  generosity,  notable  as  it 
is  in  the  United  States,  is  still  uncertain, 
and  the  poor  would  prefer  to  have  their 
condition  bettered  by  the  municipality. 
There  is  abundant  testimony  from  men 
familiar  with  the  dwellers  in  the  tene- 
ment districts,  where  the  foundations  of 
Tammany's  power  are  laid,  that  the  vot- 
ers who,  it  is  believed,  are  required  for 
the  reform  majority  can  be  drawn  away 
from  Tammany  only  by  a  program  prom- 
ising  to   better   their   environment   and 
daily  lives  by  municipal  action,  and  in 
some  measure  agreeing  with  the  views  of 
themselves  and  their  little  societies  con- 
cerning  the   control   of   public   utilities. 
Earnest  men  say  that  without  the  adhe- 
sion of  these  voters  the  reform  forces 
are  defeated ;  that  with  their  support  vic- 
tory is  assured. 

Whether  this  is  a  correct  view  of  the 
situation  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  the 
testimony  of  competent  observers.  We 
do  believe  that  in  New  York  the  munic- 
ipality might  safely  and  reasonably  and 
wisely  and  justly  do  much  more  than  it 
is  doing  for  the  social  betterment  of  the 
laboring  poor  who  live  in  the  tenements ; 
that  it  should  guard  its  franchises  with 
great  care,  requiring  adequate  pay  for 
the  use  of  them,  and  preparing  for  the 
time  when  it  shall  be  expedient  to  place 
them  in  the  hands  of  its  own  agents. 
London  is  not  governed  by  visionaries 
and  cranks.  The  world  regards  it  as  a 
conservative  city.  But  its  Council  is 
now  operating  nearly  all  of  its  street  rail- 
ways south  of  the  Thames,  has  erected 
houses  for  20,000  people,  and  is  about  to 
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build   dwellings   for  42,000  more  on   a  homa  is  part  of  it;  the  harvesting  of  two 
tract  of  225  acres  at  a  cost  of  $7,500,000.  large  wheat  crops,  with  a  third  in  pros- 
it pect,  accounts  for  much  more.     When  a 

single  crop  pays  half  the  cost  of  a  farm, 

Beware   of  the    Boom.  *ne  situation  becomes  interesting  to  the 

agriculturist :  and  such,  if  we  mav  helieve 
Htghly  enthusiastic  dispatches   from  the   Western     correspondents,     has    not 
the  Prairie  States  indicate  that  there  are  heen  an   unusual  event  during  the  past 
manifest  in  that  section  all  the  symptoms  two  years.     But  to  argue  that  every  year 
of  an  attempt  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  henceforth  will  show  the  same  generous 
of   a   boom.      Land-seekers'    excursions  return  is  to  fall  into  the  error  that  led  to 
are  being  run   from  the  Middle   States  collapse  on  a  previous  occasion.     That 
and  large  companies  go  as  of  old  to  view  there  will  come  crop  failures,  and  conse- 
the  fertile  and  cheap  lands.     The  Gov-  quent      depression,      can      scarcely     be 
ernor  of  Oklahoma  estimates  that  100,-  doubted ;  and,  tho  the  Western  farmer 
000  people  have  been  added  to  the  terri-  probably  is  prepared  more  fully  than  be- 
tory's  population   since  the   census   was  fore  to  cope  with  drought  and  attendant 
taken  last   June.     Bonds   for  new   rail-  afflictions,  he  is  likely  to  revert  to  his  old 
roads  are  being  voted  by  many  towns  habit  of  despondency  should  these  trou- 
where  at  no  time  during  the  past  decade  bles  appear.     That  naturally  would  mean 
would  such  a  proposition  have  been  con-  a  consequent  decline  in  prices  and  a  repe- 
sidered,  owing  to  disastrous  experiences  tition  in  some  degree  of  the  history  of 
of  early  days.     It  is  not  recorded  that  less  than  a  decade  ago. 
town  lots  and  additions  have  been  put  on  The  census-takers    have    located    the 
the   market   to   woo   the   coy   investor's  frontier  line — beyond  which  the  popula- 
money,  but  that  is  merely  a  matter  of  tion  averages  less  than  two  people  to  the 
time,  if  the  present  tendency  continues.  square  mile — in  the  vicinity  of  the  one 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  deter-  hundredth    meridian.     Beyond   this   the 
mine  how  much  of  this  activity  is  from  map  is  marked  "  uninhabited."     The  line 
without  and  how  much  is  merely  a  trans-  varies  with  the  water  courses  and  other 
ference  of  a  restless  population   in  the  modifications,  and  in  general  has  in  1900, 
Western  States  themselves,  but  it  is  not  for  the  first  time  in  the  nation's  historv, 
necessary  that  investors  grow  too  much  moved  eastward  since  the  preceding  cen- 
excited  over  the  extravagant  claims  made  sus,  the  chanee  in  this  decade  being  about 
by  the  Western  correspondents.     It  has  ten  miles.     This  variation  was  the  result 
been  but  a  short  time  since  the  same  sec-  of  overconfidence ;  and  to  effect  it  meant 
tion  was  sending  us  doleful  tales  of  de-  an  enormous  loss  in  wealth  as  well  as 
parting   population,    of    deserted    towns  bitter  disappointment  to  tens   of  thou- 
and  depleted  treasuries.     Thousands  of  sands  of  eager  and  ambitious  home-seek  - 
Eastern  families  have  known  sorrow  and  ers.     The  ill-advised  settlement  was  the 
need  because  they  trusted  too  much  to  result  of  a  boom  and  the  depopulation 
the  promises  of  boom  days  and  mistook  came  with  its  collapse.     The  lesson  was 
the    gorgeous    seals    and    trappings    on  severe  both  East  and  West ;  it  will  be  in- 
Western  bonds  and  farm  mortgages  for  excusable  if  it  be  forgotten  so  soon  and 
evidences     of     security.       Intelligently  the   experience  be   repeated,   even   in   a 
placed,   loans    in    the   new    States   have  minor  degree.     The  West  must  master 
proved — and    will    yet    prove — splendid  the   inexorable   dictum   which  the   East 
investments;  properly  selected,  the  lands  long  ago  accepted,  that  land  is  worth  ex- 
and    business    locations    have    brought  actly  the  sum  upon  which  it  will  in  the 
bounteous    returns   to   those   who   have  course   of   years   produce   a  return — no 
sought  new  homes  ;  but  a  period  of  in-  more.     Unusual  conditions  for  a  few  sea- 
flation  in  business  and  prices  is  not  gen-  sons  should  not  obscure  this  patent  limi- 
erally  the  best  time  to  determine  the  de-  tation   for  either  the  settler  or  the  in- 
stability of  anv  of  these.  vestor. 

The  cause  of  the  present  situation  is  Bad  as  are  the  effects  of  a  boom  upon 

not  far  to  seek.     The  announcement  of  those  who  are  driven  to  emigration  by  its 

the  opening  to  settlement  of  about  16,-  financial   difficulties   it   is   perhaps   even 

000  farms  in  a  fertile  section  of  Okla-  worse    upon    those    who    remain.      Tho 
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they  may  be  able  to  weather  the  depletion 
in  wealth  they  are  subject  to  an  ethical 
demoralization  that  reaches  further  than 
loss  of  money.  They  imbibe  from  their 
experience  illogical  and  unwarranted 
theories  of  finance ;  they  indulge  in 
strange  political  vagaries,  and  promul- 
gate remarkable  plans  for  satisfying  their 
creditors  and  their  own  consciences  with- 
out meeting  in  full  the  obligations  in- 
curred recklessly  in  days  of  prosperity. 

The  West  has  had  abundant  experience 
along  this  line,  as  has  been  realized 
throughout  the  nation,  and  the  recovery 
from  the  period  of  depression  was  slow 
and  painful.  It  should  make,  by  its  ex- 
ample, a  more  substantial  and  intelligent 
management  of  business  affairs  in  the 
development  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
to  the  end  that  whatever  progress  is  made 
may  be  held  permanently.  By  this  course, 
and  not  through  booms  or  inflated  val- 
ues, is  real  advancement  in  material 
things  accomplished. 


The  Completed  Bicycle. 

The  bicycle  season  is  here  again.  A 
few  years  ago  every  one  would  have  been 
riding,  cleaning  or  talking  wheel.  To- 
day scarcely  a  ripple  of  bicycle  excite- 
ment stirs  the  popular  mind.  Then  the 
subject  was  so  absorbing  that  every  "  up- 
to-date  "  paper  had  its  bicycle  page, 
while  The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  even 
printed  daily  a  half  column  of  jokes  ap- 
propriate to  the  caption  of  "  Bike  and 
Bloomers."  Now  who  knows  what  the 
1901  '"make"  is?  The  craze  has  cer- 
tainly passed. 

For  both  the  rider  and  the  manufac- 
turer the  situation  to-day  is  more  satis- 
factory than  it  has  been  at  any  time  of 
the  wheel's  existence.  The  trying  period 
of  costly  experiments  has  been  passed 
for  the  manufacturer,  and  the  rider  has 
the  advantage  of  all  that  long  experience 
has  developed  and  proved  to  be  advan- 
tageous and  practical.  In  a  word,  the 
maker  has  now  eliminated  nearly  all  the 
bicycle's  dangers  and  defects;  and  the 
rider  has  passed  beyond  the  uncertain 
period  of  both  the  faddists  who  rode  the 
bicycle  because  it  was  a  new  idea,  and 
the  fashion-followers  who  had  to  "  keep 
up  with  the  procession."  We  must  not, 
however,  belittle  the  antecedent  eras  of 


'  fad  "  and  "  fashion."  They  were  in- 
valuable, because  in  catering  to  them  the 
manufacturer  was  enabled  more  or  less 
profitably  to  employ  the  inventiveness 
which  eliminated  the  "  bone-shaker  "  and 
developed  the  "safety;"  to  adopt  the 
rubber-tire,  to  provide  the  chainless  gear 
and  ball-bearings,  and  to  devise  a  brake 
giving  absolute  control ;  in  fact,  to  de- 
velop the  masterpiece  of  mechanism 
which  the  bicycle  to-day  is,  for  there  is 
no  likelihood  that  there  will  be  any  fur- 
ther radical  changes  in  the  style  or  con- 
struction of  the  bicycle.  The  thing  is  now 
fully  invented. 

Nor  were  the  years  of  probation  less 
valuable  to  the  rider.     Familiarity  and 
use  have  produced  a  new  generation  who 
are  able  to  manage  the  wheel  with  an  ease 
entirely  impossible  years  ago.     Children 
seem  born  with  the  faculty  of  riding,  and 
it  is  rare  to  see  the  struggle  of  the  early 
novice.     The  wheel  is  now  permanently 
established  as  a  personal  and  commercial 
necessity — an  indisputable  factor  of  mod- 
ern  life.     Its    future   now   rests   on   its 
widely  recognized  utility.     What  will  it 
save  in  money  or  time  ?     What  aid  will  it 
bring  in  business?     These  are  now  the 
important    considerations.      In    this    re- 
spect never  were  conditions  more  favor- 
able.    Many  of  our  cities  are  asphalted 
or  have  special  strips  of  asphalt  on  paved 
streets.     This  enables  a  greater  number 
of   bicyclists     for  a   longer   number   of 
months  each  year  to  ride  to  and  from  the 
suburbs   to   the   centers   of   trade.     Me- 
chanical contrivances,  also,  carefully  de- 
signed for  receptacles,  enable  the  cyclist 
to  provide  against  rain,  to  carry  food, 
parcels,  and  a  kit  that  makes  him  largely 
independent  of  the  professional  repairer. 
What  is  true  of  the  city  is  equally  true 
of  the  country.     Better  roads  and  cycle 
sidepaths  are  covering  the  land  with  a 
network  that  every  year  widens  the  area 
of  the  bicycle's  usefulness,  and  brings  the 
joys  of  touring  to  thousands  and  thou- 
sands who  previously  knew  very  little, 
from  personal  experience,  of  their  neigh- 
borhood, county  or  State,  Before  cycling 
facilities  the  great  bulk  of  travel  was  by 
rail,  and  who  can  "  know  "  anything  of  a 
country  from  a  railroad  car? 

The  bicycle,  however,  takes  you 
whither  you  will.  It  lingers,  or  speeds. 
It  meanders  through  country  lanes  or 
along   woodland   roads.     It   brings   you 
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into  contact  with  people,  with  places, 
with  the  outdoor  life  of  the  world.  It 
stops  when,  where  and  as  long  as  you  de- 
sire; and  is  ever  ready  to  proceed  with- 
out delay,  signal  or  the  limitations  of  a 
time-table.  All  this,  too,  at  little  more 
expense  than  you  would  be  at  if  you 
stayed  at  home. 

The  automobile  is  passing  the  stage  of 
being  the  millionaire's  fad,  but  it  is  stiil 
the  plaything  of  the  rich.  The  bicycle  is 
for  everybody — for  the  student,  the 
clerk,  the  mechanic,  the  laborer.  Every- 
body owns  it,  and  it  carries  the  world. 


Church    Union  in  England  and 
America. 

Church  union  seems  to  be  making 
much  more  rapid  progress  in  England 
than  in  this  country.  For  a  number  of 
years  there  has  now  been  a  definite  con- 
federation of  the  Free  Churches.  This 
has  worked  admirably,  and  has  brought 
the  members  of  these  Churches  into  much 
closer  intimacy  and  fellowship.  The  In- 
dependents, Presbyterians,  Baptists  and 
Wesleyans  include  between  them  nearly 
all  the  Nonconformist  Churches,  except 
the  Catholic,  and  they  are  all  in  the 
Union. 

This  makes  a  strong  confederation, 
nearly  as  strong  numerically  as  is  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  tho  lacking  its  wealth 
and  prestige  and  titles.  Yet  it  is  no  more 
than  a  federation,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  a  yet  closer  union  should  not 
be  made.  This  is  what  has  now  been 
proposed,  amid  great  enthusiasm,  at  a 
conference  of  English  Independents  and 
Baptists.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  has  urged 
in  an  eloquent  speech  the  union  of  In- 
dependents, Baptists  and  Presbyterians; 
and  it  may  be  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  it. 
They  do  some  good  things  much  faster 
in  Great  Britain  than  we  do  here. 

There  is  no  real  excuse  for  British 
Baptists  and  Independents  staying  apart 
any  longer.  The  Baptists  have  there 
given  up  close  communion,  under  the  in- 
fluence not  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  alone,  but  of 
most  of  their  ablest  leaders.  The  Inde- 
pendents know  no  principle  in  favor  of 
sprinkling,  and  are  quite  ready  to  allow 
liberty  to  their  members  or  churches  in 
this  matter.  In  everything  but  church 
government  the  Presbyterians  and  the  In- 


dependents (or  Congregationalists)  are 
alike  there,  as  they  are  here.  Their  way 
of  governing  their  churches  is  their  only 
visible  and  confessed  difference.  If  any 
agreement  to  compromise  or  to  differ  as 
to  polity  can  be  settled  on,  the  union  will 
find  no  other  difficulty. 

But  we  turn  to  this  country.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  discredit  to  us  that  we 
have  been  so  slow  to  follow  the  English 
lead  in  federation.  It  seems  strange  that 
no  one  appears  ready  to  take  the  lead  in 
this  matter.  The  subject  has  been  up  in 
two  or  three  successive  meetings  of  the 
Congregational  Triennial  National  Coun- 
cil, but  nothing  has  been  done  beyond 
approving  the  proposition  generally.  No- 
body tries  to  do  anything.  We  have  an 
excellent  and  hopeful  Federation  of 
Churches,  of  which  Mr.  J.  C.  Cady  is 
President,  and  E.  B.  Sanford,  D.D.,  is 
Secretary,  but  that  is  devoting  itself 
chiefly  to  the  excellent  work  of  estab- 
lishing local  and  State  federations  of  in- 
dividual churches,  which  take  religious 
censuses  of  cities  and  find  out  where  the 
non-churchgoers  ought  to  belong,  but  it 
has  not  yet  fairly  got  hold  of  the  larger 
task  of  addressing  and  consolidating,  or, 
at  least,  confederating,  the  denomina- 
tions themselves.  Last  week,  in  Balti- 
more, at  a  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
churches  which  fringe  the  coast  from 
Jersey  City  to  Washington  a  Catholic 
priest  deputed  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  an 
Episcopal  bishop  and  a  Congregational 
clergyman  severally  expounded  their 
plans  for  church  union.  They  were,  in 
brief,  severally :  Accept  the  Pope ;  accept 
the  Historic  Episcopate;  Liberty  to  dif- 
fer. It  is  clear  that  there  can  never  be 
union  on  the  basis  of  submission  to  any 
one  plan  or  scheme  of  Church  creed  or 
Church  government  until  people  can  all 
be  melted  in  one  mold.  We  want  a  bond 
of  peace  for  all  who  have  the  unity  of  the 
spirit. 

So  we  rejoice  in  Dr.  Joseph  Parker's 
proposition  to  unite  the  Presbyterians, 
Baptists  and  Independents  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  is  by  such  unions,  taking  in  but 
two  or  three  denominations  at  a  time, 
that  larger  union  will  begin.  This 
month  the  Presbyterians  are  to  hold  their 
annual  General  Assembly.  Why  should 
they  devote  their  best  time  to  so  divisive 
a  subject  as  creeds?  Would  they  not  be 
in  better  business  if  they  were  trying  to 
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plan  for  some  federation  of  all  our  de- 
nominations, or  at  least  the  solid  union  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  in  this  country? 


Farmers'  Wealth. 

The  suggestion  comes  that  wealth 
acquired  in  the  country  should  be  spent 
in  the  country ;  that  the  city  and  the  vil- 
lage have  heretofore  reaped  what  ought 
to  have  been  given  directly  to  the  farm- 
er and  the  farm.  The  extension  of  rural 
mail  delivery  has  wakened  a  gradual  con- 
viction that  privileges  which  go  to  make 
life  joyous  need  not  be  concentered 
where  population  is  massed.  From  Erie 
County,  Pennsylvania,  we  hear  that  a 
farmer,  Mr.  J.  Weis,  dying,  left  provi- 
sion for  the  foundation  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  library  at  a  crossroads,  far 
from  any  village.  The  library  build- 
ing is  fitted  up  not  only  with  books  and 
a  reading  room,  but  for  country  enter- 
tainments, and  also  has  a  post-office.  It 
is  a  convenient  place  for  all  sorts  of  rural 
gatherings  and  sports,  as  well  as  reli- 
gious meetings.  The  assembly  room  is 
adequate  for  suppers,  dances,  theatricals, 
or  for  preaching.  The  tables,  chairs 
and  benches  are  there ;  and  there  are 
convenient  receptions  rooms,  as  well  as  a 
kitchen.  Much  of  this  sort  of  work  has 
been  provided  for  by  the  Granges ;  but 
we  believe  that  there  are  no  large  li- 
braries to  the  credit  of  the  order — that  is, 
in  the  country.  What  Mr.  Weis  has 
taught  us  is  that  the  farmers  should 
spend  their  money  at  home — in  the  coun- 
try; and  that  it  is  entirely  practicable 
to  make  it  available  for  country  homes 
and  farms,  scattered  as  they  usually  are. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  farmer  boys 
go  to  cities  or  villages  to  reach  intellec- 
tual and  social  advantages. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  the  rich  farmer, 
and  even  the  poor  farmer,  did  his  part  in 
founding  some  college  or  academy.  Not 
one  of  the  older  colleges,  such  as  Wil- 
liams, Amherst  and  Hamilton,  but  was 
practically  created  by  farmers.  The 
subscription  list  for  one  of  these,  now 
before  us,  announces  the  gift  of  boards, 
bricks,  the  use  of  ox  teams,  and  the 
pledge  to  board  professors  or  students. 
Here  we  find  that  the  farmer  understood 
that  the  country  was  not  necessarily  an 

Qijtlandj&h  region,  where  the  privileges  of 


life  were  scantier  than  in  the  villages. 
An  academy  was  generally  planted  out- 
side of  the  towns,  and  where  the  pupils 
could  be  gathered  most  easily  from  the 
scattered  farm  homes.  A  district  school 
was  a  device  to  equalize  school  priv- 
ileges ;  and  at  one  time  nearly  every  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States  had  its  own  li- 
brary. The  nucleus  was  not  seldom  the 
old  Franklin  Square  Library,  published 
by  the  Harpers  as  long  ago  as  1840 — 
before  the  great  fire  destroyed  the  plates. 
The  library  was  opened  twice  each  week, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  education  of 
the  young  people  was  laid  more  in  the 
perusal  of  its  volumes  than  in  the  study 
of  Murray  and  Peter  Parley. 

Since  that  day  the  public  libraries  of 
the  United  States  have  been  less  and  less 
the  property  of  the  rural  districts.  The 
district  school  is  nearly  extinct ;  and  the 
town  school  is  almost  invariably  located 
in  some  village.  There  is,  however,  a 
very  happy  drift,  just  now,  in  the  way  of 
traveling  libraries — sent  out  frequently 
by  the  State  Librarian,  for  temporary 
use.  Still  better  is  the  efTort  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Department  to  de- 
velop a  regular  system  of  circulating  lit- 
erature, specially  adapted  for  farm  use. 
The  production  of  books  of  this  sort  has 
gone  on  with  great  rapidity  for  several 
years  past.  Among  the  more  active 
workers  have  been  Professor  Bailey,  of 
Cornell,  and  Professor  Vorhees,  of  Rut- 
gers. Professor  Bailey's  "  Cyclopedia 
of  Agriculture  "  will  be  the  monumental 
work,  and  indispensable.  Rural  schools, 
if  they  have  failed  in  giving  the  right 
pabulum,  have  at  least  made  farmers 
readers ;  and  when  the  right  material  is 
offered  they  are  fairly  ready  to  make 
good  use  of  it.  Now  that  we  have  done 
about  as  well  as  we  can  in  taking  the 
readers  to  the  libraries,  what  can  we  do 
in  the  way  of  taking  the  libraries  to  the 
readers?  The  establishment  of  farmers' 
reading  courses  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, in  Connecticut,  Michigan  and 
some  of  the  other  States  has  worked  ad- 
mirably. Each  club  is  permitted  to  use 
a  library  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  volumes 
for  a  year.  It  must  then  be  passed  to 
another  farm  group.  Those  who  com- 
plete a  prescribed  course  in  connection 
with  the  library  are  granted  a  State  di- 
ploma.      Professor     Bailey,     who     has 

fathered  this  plan  in  New  York  State, 
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says  that  in  his  judgment  the  results  are 
more  than  satisfactory.  With  the  hooks 
go  leaflets  and  bulletins,  containing  the 
latest  investigations  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. Junior  reading  clubs  have  been 
formed ;  and  at  the  close  of  last  year  20,- 
000  farm  children  were  enrolled  in  such 
associations. 

In  Illinois  traveling  libraries  are  an 
adjunct  of  farm  institutes.  The  books 
provided  deal  with  crops,  stock,  soils,  fer- 
tilizers and  domestic  science.  Geology, 
entomology  and  botany  applied  to  hor- 
ticultural work  constitute  a  large  bulk 
of  the  reading  matter  furnished.  In 
Wisconsin  a  list  of  good  books  for  farm- 
ers is  sent  out  by  the  State  Librarian  to 
all  applicants.  Michigan  and  other 
States  have  worked  out  systems  of  the 
same  sort — each  with  some  special  ad- 
vantages. Last  of  all  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  which  has 
published  during  the  past  five  years 
6,000,000  copies  of  agricultural  pub- 
lications, has  taken  up  the  problem  of  a 
wiser  distribution  of  such  material.  It 
now  urges  the  establishment  of  perma- 
nent libraries  to  take  charge  of  these  pub- 
lications, and  to  assist  with  courses  of 
lectures.  The  intention  is  to  make  this 
a  national  educational  work.  The  aim  is 
to  displace  haphazard  farming  with 
farming  according  to  the  latest  scientific 
investigation. 

The  problem  comes,  in  our  judgment, 
very  much  nearer  solution  by  Mr.  Weis. 
Let  the  libraries  be  dissociated  from 
towns  and  cities,  and  fully  in  charge  of 
the  farmers  themselves.  Better  yet  is 
it  if  they  will  purchase  their  own  books, 
as  well  as  build  their  own  library  build- 
ings. They  will  then  be  responsible  for 
the  books  and  pamphlets,  and  for  their 
use.  The  reading  room  at  the  cross- 
roads is  not  only  a  novel  evolution,  but 
a  manifestly  correct  idea.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  circulating  libraries  and 
the  mails  be  in  the  charge  of  the  same  of- 
ficial. This  might  do  under  the  system 
of  free  mail  delivery,  provided  also  the 
post-office  be  in  the  same  building  at  the 
crossroads,  as  Mr.  Weis  has  provided. 

The  rich  farmer  is,  however,  by  no 
means  confined  to  founding  libraries.  He 
can  make  choice  springs  of  water  avail- 
able as  watering  places  for  the  public. 
We  know  of  several  instances  of  this 
sort;  and  in  the  drought  of  a  heated 


spell,  such  a  gift  is  by  no  means  insig- 
nificant to  man  and  beast.  We  have  in 
mind  one  instance  of  a  stone  bridge, 
built  and  given  to  the  people  by  a  single 
individual.  There  had  been  some  dis- 
pute as  to  whether  the  town  should  con- 
struct such  a  bridge.  The  dispute  was 
ended  by  a  public  spirited  citizen,  who 
did  the  work  himself;  and  his  name  on 
that  bridge  signifies  far  more  than  if 
cut  on  a  tombstone.  In  one  New  Eng- 
land town  several  thousand  trees  have 
been  set  out  by  the  private  beneficence 
of  a  single  citizen.  He  not  only  set  the 
trees,  but  he  has  cared  for  and  protected 
them.  In  Clinton,  Conn.,  and  in  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y.,  rural  art  societies  have  set 
avenues  of  lindens,  of  elms  and  of  ever- 
greens— but  mainly  through  the  benefi- 
cence of  private  citizens. 

Our  streets  everywhere  should  be  gar- 
dens— public  gardens — full  of  the  most 
beautiful,  clean  and  wholesome.  They 
should  be  our  country  parks,  binding  to- 
getlxr  the  whole  land.  Here  is  a  grand 
chance  for  beneficence.  Instead  of  work- 
ing in  a  niggardly  way  a  highway  tax,  let 
every  man  feel  that  he  is  a  stockholder 
in  an  American  enterprise ;  a  system  to 
make  the  whole  land  beautiful  and 
wholesome. 

If  we  carry  out  this  idea,  we  shall  see 
that  it  works  toward  the  equalization  of 
privileges.  Instead  of  concentering  these 
in  towns,  where  the  people  must  congre- 
gate to  find  them,  they  reach  out  to  the 
people  in  their  scattered  homes.  This  is 
the  future  of  society. 


Mr.  ogden's     The    party    of     Northern 
Party  philanthropists  taken  South 

bv  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden 
to  visit  a  number  of  colored  schools  in 
the  South,  has  given  rise  to  a  little  dis- 
cussion, some  of  it  decidedly  unwise.  It 
will  be  understood  that  the  party  was  in 
the  interest,  not  of  the  higher  education 
of  the  negro,  but  of  the  moderate  and  in- 
dustrial education,  and  on  the  whole  it 
received  a  pleasant  welcome  in  the  South, 
altho  the  remarks  of  Governor  Candler, 
of  Georgia,  were  far  from  courteous  or 
complimentary.  We  will  not  charge  him 
with  all  his  reported  sayings,  for  he  has 
denied  a  portion  of  the  language  attrib- 
uted to  him.  But  it  is  evident  that  he  re- 
sented the  visit  of  the  party,  and  that  he 
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spoke  insultingly  of  Dr.  Parkhurst,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Northerners 
were  doing  too  much  for  the  negroes, 
who  were  being  educated  above  their  sta- 
tion, and  were  not  doing  enough  for 
white  education.  We  would  like  to 
know  how  he  would  expect  negroes  to 
get  an  education  in  Georgia.  And  yet 
not  more  than  one  or  two  high  schools 
for  negroes  exist  in  Georgia  supported 
by  local  or  State  taxation.  They  have 
to  be  educated  by  Northern  benevolence 
or  not  educated  at  all.  Dr.  Parkhurst 
on  his  return  has  made  a  statement  in  a 
sermon  which  is  not  wholly  sympathetic 
or  fair.     He  says : 

"  The  less  the  negro  talks  about  his  civic 
rights  under  the  Constitution,  particularJy  the 
right  of  suffrage,  the  better  it  will  be  for  him. 
The  undiscriminating  act  by  which  the  negroes 
obtained  the  right  to  vote  was  a  blunder." 

Why,  here  in  New  York  we  have  heard 
it  said  of  white  men  that  it  was  no  use 
for  them  to  talk  about  their  right  of  suf- 
frage while  Tammany  does  the  voting 
lor  them ;  and  yet  we  insist  on  talking  of 
it.  We  hold  that  the  act  by  which  the 
negroes  obtained  the  right  of  suffrage 
was  magnificent  courage  and  justice,  al- 
tho  its  effect  was  at  first  necessarily 
mixed,  good  and  evil.  There  was  much 
corruption;  there  were  better  constitu- 
tions, and  a  revolution  in  education 
which  gave  a  free  school  system.  In  the 
long  run  the  equal  rights  of  negroes  is  a 
Messing  to  all.  The  time  is  past  when  it 
is  right  to  talk  of  the  negroes  as  a  class 
apart  by  themselves,  who  should  or 
•should  not  vote;  who  should,  to  quote 
Dr.  Parkhurst,  "  keep  out  of  politics," 
'"  not  talk  about  the  Constitution,"  "  not 
insist  upon  their  rights,"  "  learn  to 
work."  As  if  they  never  had  worked ! 
Negroes  are  individual  human  beings, 
just  like  white  folks;  some  good,  some 
Lad ;  some  intelligent,  some  ignorant,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  moralist  to  deal  with 
them  not  as  classes,  but  as  individual  hu- 
man beings,  having  just  the  same  human 
rights  that  everybody  else  has,  and  to  be 
treated  no  differently. 


Professor 
Herron 


A  professed  reformer  needs 
a  reputation  like  that  of 
Caesar's  wife,  beyond  suspi- 
cion. We  do  not  pretend  to  know  the 
full  truth  about  the  reasons  for  the  di- 


vorce which  Mrs.  Herron  has  secured 
from  her  husband.  It  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  a  woman  of  large  wealth  who 
endowed  a  professorship  for  him,  and  her 
daughter,  have  somehow  been  the  unde- 
nied  cause  of  the  separation,  and  that  he 
has  accepted  their  company  and  support 
at  the  cost  of  losing  his  wife.  We  do 
not  blame  Dr.  Hillis  and  the  speakers  of 
the  Get  Together  Club  for  withdrawing 
from  all  seeming  support  of  him.  This 
our  statement  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Professor  Herron's  sociological  teach- 
ings, which  he  propounds  with  a  nebu- 
lous disregard  of  facts.  We  dwell  now 
solely  on  his  having  discredited  himself 
by  conduct  in  relation  to  marriage,  our 
basal  social  institution,  which  needs  ex- 
planation before  he  can  be  reinstated  in 
public  confidence.  We  are  aware  that  so 
bright  a  man  as  Ernest  H.  Crosby  calls 
the  position  of  Dr.  Hillis,  which  is  our 
own,  "  a  pitiful  exhibition  of  pharisee- 
ism,"  and  that  he  cannot  imagine  our 
Lord,  who  dined  with  publicans  and 
sinners,  and  was  shut  out  from  good 
pharisaic  society,  being  otherwise  than 
forgiving  to  Professor  Herron.  We  can. 
Professor  Herron  has  not  quite  ap- 
peared to  us  to  class  with  the  humble  and 
despised  outcasts  of  society  whom  every 
one  looked  down  on,  but  rather  with 
those  who  were  favored  and  supported  by 
fortune,  and  who  gave  rather  than  re- 
ceived criticism  and  abuse.  And  here  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  each  of  the  two 
leading  Presbyterian  clergymen  of  this 
city,  who  were  noted  for  their  excellent 
character  but  also  their  extreme  theo- 
logical conservatism,  is  now  represented 
by  a  son  who  is  a  radical  in  religious  be- 
lief and  a  denouncer  of  society  and  the 
Church  as   now   organized. 

The  Kidnapping    A     ?Ondition     of     public 

Case  sentiment     is     reported 

from  Omaha  that  would 
seem  incredible,  and  which  bodes  serious 
danger  to  our  jury  system.  James  Cal- 
lahan, arrested  on  the  charge  of  com- 
plicity in  the  kidnapping  of  Edward 
Cudahy,  Jr.,  has  been  acquitted,  and 
Judge  Bacon  declared  the  verdict  to  be 
wrong  and  contrary  to  the  evidence.  He 
told  the  jury  that  no  men  could  have  been 
less  careful  of  the  interests  of  the  State, 
and  that  they  had  turned  the  prisoner 
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loose  to  continue  his  criminal  practices.  A  beautiful  story  has  been  told  of  the 
It  is  believed  that  the  verdict  was  given  courage  of  the  Sultan  at  the  time  of  the 
on  the  ground  of  prejudice  against  rich  earthquake,  while  he  was  in  his  palace 
men,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  victim  of  in  the  midst  of  the  Beiram  reception  of 
the  affair  was  a  wealthy  man  who  could  the  ambassadors ;  and  the  Emperor  of 
afford  to  lose  the  money  which  the  re-  Germany  has  sent  him  a  fine  letter  of 
covery  of  his  child  had  cost.  We  could  congratulation  for  his  bravery.  A  gentle- 
not  believe  that  twelve  men  were  to  be  man  who  was  present  on  the  occasion 
found  by  any  fair  process  of  jury-choos-  makes  a  somewhat  different  report.  He 
ing  in  Nebraska,  or  in  any  other  State  in  says  that  the  Sultan  rushed  out  of  the 
the  Union,  that  would  all  agree  to  disre-  room ;  the  officials  rushed  to  the  win- 
gard  evidence  and  set  free  a  person  who  dows,  breaking  them  with  their  swords 
had  been  guilty  of  such  an  atrocious  to  jump  out,  some  mistaking  the  large 
crime  as  this  stealing  of  a  boy  from  his  mirrors  for  windows  and  breaking  them, 
parents,  simply  out  of  prejudice  against  The  Sultan  returned  after  a  while,  trem- 
rich  men.  It  even  yet  seems  incredible  bling  visibly, 
that  there  exists  any  such  war  of  classes  «** 
in  this  country.  ^  Another  hero  of  the  air-ship  has  near- 
ly lost  his  life  in  Switzerland  by  falling 
As  the  policy  of  the  association  of  man-  from  his  machine.  That  is  of  little  im- 
ufacturers  of  steel  rails  is  now  controlled  portance;  but  it  is  very  important  that 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  air-ship  rose  fifty  feet  before  it  be- 
that  company  is  responsible  for  the  re-  came  unmanageable.  Flying  machines 
cent  increase  of  $2  per  ton  in  the  price  of  are  bound  to  come,  and  the  century  is 
rails.  And  yet  the  common  estimate  of  young  yet.  It  has  begun  with  a  scientific 
the  trade  is  that  the  old  combination  price  announcement  of  the  first  importance,  the 
of  $26  yielded  a  profit  of  not  less  than  $10  discovery  of  a  feasible  way  of  making 
for  every  ton  rolled  in  the  Corporation's  nitric  acid  by  electricity  from  the  air. 
largest  mill.  The  increase  does  not  di-  That  may  give  us  an  inexhaustible 
rectly  affect  the  price  of  exported  rails;  source  of  agricultural  wealth.  It  is  ni- 
altho  it  will  permit  a  further  reduction  of  trates  that  feed  the  farm, 
the  rates  which  are  given  to  foreign  buy-  ^ 
ers.  It  is  a  blunder  which  the  Corpora-  _  .  _  .  t  „ . 
tion,  just  beginning  its  career  in  the  light  r  Professor  Bnggs  says  that  in  a  very 
of  much  publicity,  should  have  avoided,  f/w  years  not  a  singk  Protestant  Con- 
Such  blunders,  added  to  proof  of  sales  fession  of  Faith  or  Catechism  will  e  re- 
al low  prices  to  buyers  in  foreign  coun-  tam  £in$Ing  authority  in  any  denomina- 
tries,  give  force  to  the  demand  of  Con-  tl0n-  ,  ^e  uses  the  word  Protestant 
gressman  Babcock  for  a  removal  of  the  t0.  exclude  the  Apostles  Creed  and  the 
tariff  on  iron  and  steel.  Nicene  Creed.    But  even  already  in  what 

A  denomination  does  its  Creed  have  bind- 
ing authority?  Is  it  the  Episcopalian, 
If  it  has  come  to  this,  that  Surgeon-  with  its  Thirty-nine  Articles;  or  the 
General  Sternberg  has  issued  an  order  Presbyterian,  with  its  Westminster  Con- 
stating that  henceforth  "the  prevalence  fession?  What  is  it,  unless  it  be  the 
of  malarial  fever  at  a  post  would  indi-  Missouri  Lutherans? 
cate  a  want  of  proper  care  and  diligence  ^ 
on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  and  command- 
ing officer,"  then  it  is  time  that  such  an  The  dismission  of  the  waiters  at  the 
order  should  be  issued  by  Surgeon-  Union  League  Club  in  this  city,  and  the 
General  Common  Sense  to  Governors,  engagement  of  others,  might  seem  a  very 
Legislatures  and  Common  Councils.  If  small  affair  to  call  out  the  fullest  meet- 
malaria  is  caused  by  certain  mosquitoes,  ing  in  years.  But  it  was  the  question 
and  these  mosquitoes  can  be  destroyed  whether  men  should  be  dismissed  because 
by  draining  off  pools,  etc.,  in  which  they  of  their  color,  and  the  veterans  would 
breed,  then,  in  the  name  of  public  health  not  allow  it.  It  was  a  Virginian,  of  the 
and  comfort,  let  us  do  it.  To  fail  shows  famous  name  of  Wise,  that  led  the  de- 
"  want  of  proper  care  and  diligence,"  fense. 


INSURANCE. 

The  Current  Madness.  means  of  communication — then  he  could 

_                     -                                       .  not "  combine." 

tiFTY-NiNE  fire  insurance  companies  It  fa  wearisome  but  it  must  cure  itself 

are  to  be  fined  $1,000  each  and  ejected  ,      {tg  Qwn  reaction.     in  Arkansas,  the 

from  the  State  of  Kansas,  if  the  applica-  ^  rabid  Qnes  wish  tQ  discipline  not 

tion  by  the  county  attorney  at  iopeka  is  Qnl     companies  that  try  t0  appiy  com. 

granted   for  having  used  rate  books  and  bined  experience  t0  Arkansas,  but  those 

maps  published  by  what  is  known  as  the  tnat  t      tQ        {    [t  anywhere.     The  oniy 

Lldndge  Inspection  Bureau,  this  being  CQUrse  for  the  companies  is  not  to 

claimed  to  be  contrary  to  the  anti-compact  awak    -ecti       but  t0  eject  themselves  and 

law  which  forbids  all  combinations  of  in-  tQ          QUt  until  the          le  learn  that  the 

surance  companies  to  regulate  rates    The  biUs  for  all  extravagancies  are  paid  at 

hldndge  rates  are  advisory  only— that  is,  last  b    themselves< 

they  are  no  more  binding  on  those  who  ^ 
more  or  less  consult  them  than  the  figures 

published  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  are  The   Last   Resort. 
binding.     The  Eldridge  figures  are  not 

always  followed,  and  are  sometimes  used  A  little  more  than  twenty-one  years 
as  a  line  of  departure  in  cutting  down,  ago,  the  Mutual  Life  and  New  York 
The  anti-trust  movement  has  gone  daft  Life  wrote  $10,000  each  on  the  life  of 
(supposing  it  to  have  ever  been  sane)  in  one  John  W.  Hillmon,  a  stockman  in 
its  attempts  to  abrogate  the  natural  and  Kansas,  the  Connecticut  Mutual  also 
higher  law.  If  a  distinct  agreement  not  writing  $5,000.  Soon  after,  as  was  al- 
to accept  less  than  a  specific  rate  schedule  leged,  he  was  accidentally  shot  while  in 
can  be  called  a  "  compact,"  it  is  a  per-  camp,  and  a  body  was  produced  as  his ; 
version  of  language  and  an  affront  to  rea-  but  the  companies  contended  that  this 
son  to  call  a  coincident  use  of  even  a  sin-  was  a  case  of  substitution,  and  refused  to 
gle  reference  book  a  "  combination."  pay.     Six  trials  have  been  had  in  the  fif- 

If  insurance  were  starting  now  as  an  teen  years  1882- 1897,  four  of  them 
original  attempt,  no  man  could  evolve  reaching  no  verdict  and  two  yielding  a 
proper  rates  out  of  his  inner  conscious-  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  The  widow  of 
ness ;  he  would  be  compelled  to  make  a  Hillmon,  if  such  she  is,  has  gone  out  of 
guess,  and  then  test  the  accuracy  of  his  the  case,  having  disposed  of  her  interest 
guess  by  the  degree  of  its  fitting  the  re-  to  attorneys.  After  the  fifth  trial  the 
suits.  There  he  would  gradually  acquire  New  York  Life  settled  and  withdrew ; 
an  experience,  altho  he  might  be  con-  after  the  sixth,  the  Mutual  followed ;  af- 
sumed  by  it  as  an  underwriter,  and  pre-  ter  the  seventh,  very  recently  decided  ad- 
cisely  this  has  been  the  process.  Insur-  versely  to  it  by  the  Federal  Court  of  Ap- 
ance  rates,  proper  or  improper  as  they  peals,  the  Connecticut  Mutual  still  stands 
may  be,  have  been  attained  by  collating  out,  and  it  will  take  the  case  to  the  final 
experience,  not  of  one  company,  but  of  tribunal  at  Washington, 
many,  and  there  is  no  other  method  of  at-  It  is  easy  to  say  that  all  cases  of  resist- 
taining  them.  To  declare — and  to  try  to  ance  only  prove  that  life  insurance  corn- 
enforce  such  declaration  by  a  penal  stat-  panies  pay  only  when  they  must.  Treat 
ute — that  underwriters  shall  not  frame  such  talk  for  the  moment  as  if  not  plain- 
their  rates  by  the  only  possible  method,  a  ly  foolish,  and  consider.  The  policies  of 
combined  experience,  is  so  thoroughly  the  three  companies  together  called  for 
foolish  and  futile  that  it  cannot  easily  be  $25,000,  and  could  doubtless  have  been 
characterized.  Even  folly  ought  to  have  settled  for  less ;  the  third  trial  (the  first 
its  fitly  perverted  logic;  so  if  the  people  verdict)  called  for  $53,000,  and  the  Con- 
who  attempt  this  had  logic  and  courage  necticut  Mutual's  $5,000  has  more  than 
they  would  demand  that  every  under-  doubled,  exclusive  of  the  costs  of  litiga- 
writer  be  walled  up  in  a  cell   without  tion.       Regard    for   temporary    conven- 
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ience  and  economy  evidently  suggests  set- 
tlement in  all  contested  cases;  on  the 
other  side  there  can  be  only  the  belief 
that  the  claim  is  not  just,  and  the  feeling 
that  not  to  resist  fraud  is  to  encourage 
and  invite  fraud.  A  decision  between 
these  opposing  considerations  must  be 
made,  and  the  net  view  of  expediency 
sometimes  turns  one  way  and  sometimes 
the  other.  The  settled  cases  which  are 
not  deemed  just  and  right  are  not  heard 
of;  the  resisted  ones  get  into  the  papers. 
The  other  two  companies  in  the  Hillmon 
case  have  settled,  because  it  seemed  to 
them  that  they  had  fully  met  the  duty  of 
resistance ;  President  Greene,  of  the  Con- 
necticut Mutual,  feels  that  his  duty  is  to 
continue  to  the  last.  As  a  question  of  ex- 
pediency (the  only  one  open)  he  may  err, 
but  there  is  no  tribunal  which  can  decide 
that  authoritatively.  Each  of  us  who  ex- 
amines the  case  may  take  his  own  view, 
but  all  must  approve  Colonel  Greene's 
fidelity  to  duty  as  he  sees  it. 

Thomas  W.  Russell,  founder  of 
the  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  its  president  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  died  at  his  home  in  Hart- 
ford last  week.  Mr.  Russell  was  sixty- 
seven  years  old. 

....  A  two-line  paragraph  in  the  Bos- 
ton Standard  (insurance)  announces 
that  up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press  no 
New  York  court  had  decided  that  loss 
ratios  are  proper  subjects  for  taxation. 
The  lay  reader  will  readily  surmise  that 
this  is  a  sarcastic  reference  to  something, 
not  a  real  news  item,  but  will  not  under- 
stand without  explanation  at  what  this 
thrust,  which  is  far  from  a  badly  aimed 
one,  is  directed.  The  reference  is  to  a 
recent  decision  here  sustaining  tax  offi- 
cers in  including  unearned  premiums  in 
taxable  property.  Without  saying  any- 
thing further  now  on  the  subject  of  in- 
surance taxation,  it  is  plain  that  to  tax 
insurance  premiums  in  the  mass  is  like 
taxing  a  merchant  on  his  total  sales,  of 
which  only  a  moderate  portion  is  really 
coming  to  him,  and  hence  by  any  stretch 
to  be  reckoned  as  income.  Evidently 
fire  insurance  premiums,  collected  in  ad- 
vance, are  not  income  or  profit;  a  part 
will  surely  be  consumed  in  losses,  and 
the  whole  may  be,  so  the  law  requires 


that  a  part  (one-half  in  case  of  one-year 
policies)  be  at  once  treated  as  unearned 
and  set  aside  as  liability — i.  e.,  as  liable  to 
a  demand  for  paying  out  again.  A  tax 
upon  these  resembles  a  tax  on  the  de- 
posits of  a  bank,  which  it  does  not  own 
and  only  temporarily  holds  in  trust.  The 
sarcastic  suggestion,  therefore,  is  that 
a  New  York  court  is  capable  of  calling 
anything  taxable  in  connection  with  in- 
surance. 

.  . .  .The  Pearson  case,  sketched  in  this 
column  on  February  7th,  is  reached  by 
the  action  of  the  Mutual  Life,  which  has 
filed  a  bill  (as  the  legal  phrase  is)  to  re- 
strain the  bringing  of  a  suit  by  the  other 
side  and  to  compel  delivery  back  of  the 
policy  for  cancellation,  the  premium,  of 
course,  to  be  returned.     The   dates,  as 
stated  by  the  company,  are  thus  :  Pearson 
applied  for  insurance  and  was  examined 
on  December  27th  last;  he  was  taken  ill 
en  route  to  Boston  January  6th;  he  en- 
tered a  hospital  there  January  7th,  and  on 
the  same  day,  from  the  hospital,  he  dis- 
patched   his    private    secretary   to    New 
Y  ork  to  close  the  transaction ;  on  the  8th 
an  operation  was  decided  necessary  and 
was  performed,  and  at  a  later  hour  on 
that  day  the  secretary  obtained  possession 
ot  the  policy  and  paid  the  premium  to  the 
company's  Boston  agents ;  at  noon  of  the 
9th  Pearson  died,  and  as  soon  as  the  com- 
pany learned  the  facts  it  left  the  money 
in  the  agents'  hands,  and  demanded  the 
policy  back.     The  heirs  claim  that  there 
was  a  lawful  delivery  of  the  policy,  and 
that  a  copy   of   the   application — which 
contains   the   clause   requiring  the   first 
premium  to  be  paid  during  the  applicant's 
"  continuance  in  good  health  " — was  not 
attached   to   the   policy   as   required   by 
Massachusetts  statute,  and  hence  cannot 
be  used  as  evidence.  That  is  a  legal  ques- 
tion.    The  amount  at  issue  is  $240,000, 
but  the  case  would  be  the  same  in  essence 
if  it  were  $240.     Nobody  alleges  that  the 
company  would  have  delivered  the  policy 
if  it  had  suspected  Pearson  had  ceased 
to  be  in  good  health ;  for  insurance  is  not 
written  on  sick  men.     Assuming  the  facts 
to  be  correctly  reported,  the  equities  are 
clearly  with  the  company,  and  the  heirs 
have  no  better  claim  in  morals  than  they 
would  have  if  Pearson  had  always  re- 
fused to  have  anything  to  do  with  life  in- 
surance. 


FINANCIAL. 


Buying"  with  Inflated  Stock. 

The  proceedings  before  Judge  Gray 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  re- 
lation to  the  recent  consolidation  of  the 
interests  of  M.  Guggenheim's  Sons  with 
the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company,  revive  the  important  questions 
involved  in  the  original  suit  and  consid- 
ered in  the  recent  decision  of  the  New 
Jersey  Court  of  Appeals.  Here  was  an 
issue  of  $45,000,000  of  stock  by  one  of 
the  new  combinations  (the  Smelting 
Company)  to  the  owners  of  the  Guggen- 
heim plant,  as  payment  for  the  same,  in 
order  that  a  large  independent  concern 
outside  of  the  company  might  be  taken 
into  it.  The  company's  capital  was 
$55,000,000;  it  was  increased  to  $100,- 
000,000,  and  the  added  $45,000,000  was 
to  be  given  for  the  Guggenheim  proper- 
ties, the  actual  value  of  which  as  physical 
possessions,  Justice  Dixon  said,  did  not 
exceed  $10,000,000,  which  was  increased 
to  $23,000,000  by  cash  to  be  turned  over. 

Certain  stockholders  applied  for  an  in- 
junction, alleging  that  the  issue  of  $45,- 
000,000  for  the  properties  was  excessive. 
Vice-Chancellor  Stevens  decided  against 
them,  holding  that  under  New  Jersey 
laws,  which  are  quite  favorable  to  the 
operations  of  those  engaged  in  forming 
large  consolidations,  the  Court  could  not 
go  behind  the  declaration  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  that  the  properties  to  be 
purchased  were  worth  $45,000,000.  But 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  an  opinion  read 
by  Justice  Dixon,  took  another  view, 
holding  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  directors 
to  see  that  the  actual  value  of  the  prop- 
erty is  at  least  reasonably  near  to  the 
price  to  be  paid  ;  that  the  judgment  of  the 
directors  on  this  point  may  be  reviewed 
on  the  demand  of  stockholders ;  and  that 
the  issue  and  delivery  of  the  stock  should 
be  restrained  if  the  value  of  the  property 
is  less  than  the  face  value  of  the  stock. 

This  decision  had  no  effect,  for  im- 
mediately after  it  was  announced  the 
complaining  stockholders  withdrew  their 
objections,  in  consideration  of  the  fact, 
as  explained  in  the  press  reports,  that 
the^  United  Metals  Selling  Company,  in 
which  they  were  interested,  was  made  the 


selling  agent  of  the  enlarged  corpora- 
tion, which  supplies  90  per  cent,  of  the 
silver  exported  from  the  United  States. 
This  arrangement  having  been  reached, 
the  $45,000,000  of  stock  was  promptly 
issued  and  paid  over  to  the  former 
owners  of  the  Guggenheim  property. 
The  complaint  having  been  withdrawn, 
the  injunction  resting  upon  it  was  re- 
moved. 

Now  comes  another  dissatisfied  stock- 
holder, making  complaint  before  Judge 
Gray  of  the  Federal  Court ;  so  that  there 
will  be  still  another  opinion,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  in  accord  with  the  futile 
decision  of  the  highest  court  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and,  if  in  agreement  with  it,  mav 
have  no  greater  force  in  preventing  the 
purchase  of  the  Guggenheim  property 
with  $45,000,000  of  Smelting  Company 
stock. 

The  question  involved  is  one  of  much 
interest  to  the  public.  In  the  proceed- 
ings thus  far  the  existence  of  a  public  in- 
terest does  not  appear  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted or  recognized.  The  people  gen- 
erally, whether  they  are  or  are  not  buy- 
ers of  shares  thus  issued,  are  interested 
in  the  enforcement  of  laws  to  prevent 
large  over-capitalization  of  corporations 
and  the  issue  of  enormous  quantities  of 
stock  in  payment  for  property  at  a  ficti- 
tious value.  We  hope  this  public  interest 
will  not  be  overlooked  in  any  decisions 
which  shall  hereafter  be  drawn  from  the 
courts  by  this  interesting  transaction. 

Financial    Items. 

A  company,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $4,000,000,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  Michigan  to  build  and  operate  a 
trolley  railway  between  Detroit  and  Chi- 
cago. 

....Ecuador  has  recently  placed  or- 
ders with  an  American  company  for 
$2,000,000  worth  of  railroad  bridge  ma- 
terial, and  has  also  bought  in  this  coun- 
try large  quantities  of  mining  machin- 
ery. 

....  An  extension  of  the  building  of 
the   National   Park  Bank  will   be  con- 
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structed  on  lots  which  the  bank  owns,  ad- 
joining its  Broadway  property  on  the 
east  and  having  a  considerable  frontage 
in  Ann  Street. 

....  The  Bank  of  New  York  (  National 
Banking  Association)  which  recently 
celebrated  the  117th  anniversary  of  its 
foundation,  is  the  oldest  bank  in  this 
State,  and  the  oldest  with  one  exception 
in  the  United  States.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton wrote  its  constitution  and  sat  in  its 
first  Board  of  Directors. 

....  The  market  value  of  a  seat  in  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  been  ris- 
ing rapidly.  Three  or  four  weeks  ago  a 
seat  was  sold  for  $55,000,  which  broke 
the  record ;  then  $58,000  was  paid,  and 
$59,000,  and  $62,000,  and  the  price  ad- 
vanced last  week  to  $65,000,  with  the  sale 
of  C.  H.  Huestis's  seat  for  that  sum. 

....  Stockholders  of  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Company  receive  for  the  year 
1900  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent.,  against 
only  5  in  1899,  and  3^  in  1898.  The 
increase  of  profits  last  year  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  transportation  of  troops  to 
South  Africa,  and  to  the  advance  in 
freight  rates  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of 
ships  from  general  trade  for  the  use  of 
the  War  Department. 

....  All  previous  records  of  a  day's 
transactions  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
were  surpassed  on  the  22d  ult.,  when  of- 
ficially reported  sales  amounted  to  2,392,- 
yX7  shares.  High  water  mark  at  the 
Clearing  House  was  reached  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  the  exchanges  were 
$546,937,155,  a  sum  exceeding  by  $101,- 
000,000  the  previous  high  record  of  the 
i6th  ult.  In  no  week  of  the  present  year 
has  the  daily  average  of  Clearing  House 
exchanges  in  London  exceeded  $200,000,- 
000. 

....  Of  the  new  British  war  loan  $50,- 
000,000,  or  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
amount,  was  taken  or  subscribed  for  in 
this  country  by  a  syndicate  composed  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Baring,  Magoun  & 
Co.,  the  National  City  Bank  and  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  sub- 
scription including  $10,000,000  for  the 
New  York  Life  and  $5,000,000  for  the 
Mutual  Life.  The  Equitable  Life  sub- 
scribed for  $5,000,000  here  anc(  an  equal 
amount  in  London. 


....  Canada's  exports  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts have  been  largely  increased  since 
1896,  the  value  of  the  cheese  shipped 
abroad  having  risen  from  $14,000,000 
in  that  year  to  nearly  $20,000,000  in 
1900,  while  the  value  of  butter  exported 
grew  from  $1,052,000  to  $5,122,000. 
Our  packers  may  consider  with  interest 
the  increase  of  the  exports  of  pork,  bacon 
and  hams  from  $4,446,000  to  $12,803,- 
000. 

...  .A  remarkable  feature  of  the  re- 
cent rise  of  securities  has  been  the  great 
advance  in  the  market  value  of  bank 
shares.  This  upward  movement  began 
immediately  after  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion, but  the  greater  part  of  the  increase 
has  been  added  since  January  1st.  The 
shares  of  some  of  the  banks  have  been 
going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the 
past  month.  Among  the  most  notice- 
able advances  have  been  those  of  Na- 
tional City  stock,  from  $330  to  $800;  of 
Hanover,  from  $400  to  $645,  and  of 
Bank  of  Commerce,  from  $260  to  $478. 
Prices  on  November  1st,  January  1st  and 
for  the  latter  part  of  last  week  are 
shown  below : 

Last 

Nov.  1.  Jan.  1.  week. 

America  $450  $475  $515 

Am.  Exchange 185  197  295 

Chase 475  510  650 

Chemical.. 3950  4000  4000 

Nat.  City 330  535  800 

Tommerce 260  325  478 

Corn  Exchange 345  370  400 

Fifth  Avenue 2400  5750  3000 

Fourth  National 165  1 70  285 

Gansevoort 60  60  ISO 

Hanover 400  520  645 

Imp.  &  Traders' 495  520  590 

Liberty 310  325  475 

Mercantile  190  220  260 

Metropolis    .600  625  650 

New  Amsterdam 675  675  1400 

Ninth  National 80  95  105 

Park 400  465  585 

Produce  Exchange 120  125  165 

Republic 225  225  265 

Seaboard 290  335  360 

State  of  New  York 135  140  150 

Western  National 400  450  625 

WestSide 375  375  575 

.  . .  .Dividends  announced: 

American  Exchange  National  Bank,  ^l4  per 
cent,  payable  May  ist. 

Southern  Pacific  Co.  (coupons  of  3  divisions), 
payable  May  ist. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  iV  per 
cent.,  quarterly,  payable  May  ist. 

Minn.  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  Co.  (consol,  mort 
5  per  cent,  coupons),  payable  May  ist, 
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The   President 
in  the  South 


The  President  began  his 
journey  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  on  the  29th  ult., 
passing  through  Virginia  by  way  of 
Charlottesville  and  Lynchburg,  and  ar- 
riving at  Memphis  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  second  day.  At  Charlottesville  he 
was  greeted  by  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  and  at  all  places 
where  short  stops  were  made  great 
crowds  gathered  about  the  train  to  hear 
his  brief  addresses.  In  Memphis  he  was 
entertained  at  a  banquet.  Leaving  that 
city  in  the  night  the  train  stopped  for  a 
time  at  Vicksburg — where  no  President 
had  been  received  since  the  days  of  Tay- 
lor— at  Jackson,  and  two  or  three  small 
towns,  arriving  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
1st  at  New  Orleans,  which  had  never  be- 
fore been  visited  by  a  President.  Here 
there  was  a  grand  reception,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  President  and  his  party 
were  escorted  through  the  city  to  the  old 
Cabildo,  formerly  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  Spanish  and  the  French  rul- 
ers. Houston  was  reached  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3d.  The  tourists  passed  some 
time  in  that  city,  and  also  in  Austin.  At 
San  Antonio,  on  the  following  day,  the 
President  addressed  a  great  assembly  in 
the  Plaza  Alamo.  His  speeches,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  part  of  his  journey  to  which 
we  have  referred,  contained  no  passages 
of  deep  political  significance.  Reference 
was  frequently  made  to  the  prevailing 
prosperity,  the  growth  of  our  exports 
and  the  abundant  evidence  of  the  reunion 
of  North  and  South.  At  Memphis,  how- 
ever, he  recalled  Tennessee's  support,  in 
1847,  °f  a  project  for  constructing  a 
transcontinental  railroad  by  Government 


aid,  and  pointed  out  that  nearly  all  of  the 
subsidy  afterward  granted  to  transcon- 
tinental roads  had  since  been  repaid. 
This  was  regarded  by  some  as  an  in- 
direct plea  for  ship  subsidies.  At  Corinth 
he  said : 

"  We  never  were  so  well  off  as  we  are  to- 
day. We  never  had  so  many  happy  homes. 
We  never  had  such  high  credit,  such  good 
money,  so  much  business,  as  we  have  in  the 
year  1901 ;  and  it  is  your  business  as  well  as 
mine  to  see  to  it  that  an  industrial  policy  shall 
be  pursued  in  the  United  States  that  shall  open 
up  the  widest  markets  in  every  part  of  the 
world  for  the  products  of  American  soil  and 
American  manufacture." 

At  towns  in  the  cotton  belt  he  spoke  of 
the  need  of  wider  markets  in  the  Orient 
for  cotton  goods.  It  was  at  McComb 
that  he  referred  indirectly  to  subsidies, 
as  follows : 

"  What  we  want,  having  now  reached  a  poin: 
of  development  where  we  can  more  than  sup- 
ply our  own  demands,  is  a  foreign  market  in 
distant  lands.  We  want  to  send  the  products 
of  our  farms,  our  factories,  and  our  mines  into 
every  market  of  the  world,  to  make  the  foreign 
peoples  familiar  with  our  products ;  and  the 
way  to  do  that  is  to  make  them  familiar  with 
our  flag." 

At  the  Southern  University  in  New  Or- 
leans the  President  met  a  thousand  col- 
ored students,  to  whom  he  said : 

"  What  you  want  is  to  get  education,  and 
with  it  you  want  good  character,  and  with  these 
you  want  unfaltering  industry ;  and  if  you  have 
these  three  things  you  will  have  success  any- 
where and  everywhere." 

The  students  at  another  school  for  col- 
ored people,  near  Houston,  were  advised 
"  to  learn  to  do  some  one  thing  better 
than  anybody  else  can  do  it,"  and  "  al- 
ways to  observe  the  law."     Throughout 
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the  South  the  attitude  of  the  people  has 
been  one  of  cordial  and  even  affectionate 
regard. 


Relations  with 
Cuba 


After  their  arrival  in  New 
York,  wherethey  remained 
a  few  days,  the  Cuban 
Commissioners  seemed  unwilling  to  have 
it  understood  that  they  had  been  converted 
to  the  support  of  the  Piatt  amendment. 
They  had  been  enlightened,  they  said,  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  conditions  in  the 
amendment  and  concerning  the  purpose 
of  our  Government,  by  the  explanations 
of  the  President  and  Secretary  Root,  by 
whose  friendliness  and  ability  they  had 
been  impressed.  But  they  were  only  to 
report  these  explanations  to  the  Conven- 
tion. General  Portuondo  asserted  that 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  Cuban  people 
wanted  absolute  independence  and  unre- 
strained sovereignty.  Having  set  up  a 
government  on  such  a  basis,  they  would 
gladly  consider  the  question  of  relations 
with  the  United  States.  The  Commis- 
sioners had  a  conference  with  T.  Estrada 
Palma,  who  represented  the  insurgents 
here  before  our  war  with  Spain,  and  is 
now  the  candidate  of  many  Cubans  for 
the  presidency  of  the  coming  republic.  It 
is  understood  that  he  advised  them  to  in- 
sist upon  absolute  independence.  Re- 
ports from  Washington  say  that  the 
President  made  it  perfectly  clear  to  them 
that  he  alone  could  not  give  them  com- 
mercial reciprocity  or  reduce  the  duties 
imposed  here  upon  Cuban  sugar  and  to- 
bacco. Before  they  sailed  for  Havana 
they  were  informed  as  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Senate  toward  pending  treaties  of 
reciprocity  with  other  countries,  and  the 
demand  here  for  the  continued  protec- 
tion of  tobacco  and  beet  sugar.  A  Com- 
mission appointed  by  General  Wood  is 
now  revising  the  Cuban  tariff  made  for 
the  island  by  the  American  military  gov- 
ernment at  the  close  of  the  war ;  and  it  is 
reported  that  while  the  representatives  of 
many  of  our  manufacturing  industries 
are  urging  this  Commission  to  admit 
their  products  at  very  low  rates,  they  do 
not  approve  the  suggestion  that  our  rates 
upon  the  products  of  Cuba  should  be  re- 
duced. The  island  appears  to  have  been 
very  quiet  during  the  visit  of  the  Con- 
vention's Commission  to  this  country. 
An  interesting  question  was  raised,  how- 


ever, by  the  formal  protest  of  General 
Lacret  Morlot,  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion, against  what  are  alleged  to  have 
been  violations  of  the  Foraker  Act  (con- 
cerning franchises)  by  Sir  William  Van 
Home  and  his  associates,  who  are  con- 
structing a  railroad  from  Santiago  to 
Havana.  Sir  William's  company  has 
bought  from  private  owners  the  land  re- 
quired for  the  greater  part  of  this  rail- 
way line,  holding  that  by  such  purchase 
it  escapes  the  law  forbidding  grants  of 
public  franchises  by  the  military  gov- 
ernment ;  but  the  road  must  cross  rivers 
and  the  public  streets  of  municipalities ; 
and  for  such  crossings,  General  Morlot 
asserts,  no  franchises  can  lawfully  be 
given  now,  the  power  to  grant  them  hav- 
ing been  reserved  for  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment. Seventy  steel  bridges  have 
been  ordered  in  this  country,  and  Morlot 
says  that  our  Government  has  encouraged 
or  permitted  the  company  to  violate  the 
law. 

_.  The  greater  part  of  the  city 

vjfTCclt    r  Ire    in  r      t        1  *ii  t"*i 

t    k        'll  Jacksonville,   rla.,  was 

destroyed  by  fire  on  the  4th 
inst.,  when  the  buildings  on  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  blocks  were  reduced 
to  ashes.  All  the  churches,  all  the  large 
hotels,  all  the  public  offices  and  all  the 
banks,  except  one,  were  swept  away.  A 
quantity  of  moss  had  been  placed  on  a 
platform  to  be  dried  by  the  sun,  in  the 
rear  of  a  small  factory  occupied  by  the 
American  Fiber  Company.  The  chim- 
ney of  an  adjoining  house  caught  fire. 
Sparks  fell  upon  the  moss,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  factory  was  blazing.  A  high 
wind  spread  the  fire  rapidly,  and  the  heart 
of  the  city  was  soon  reached.  Altho 
Jacksonville  is  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  St.  John's  River,  the  water  supply 
was  insufficient.  The  fire  began  a  little 
after  noon,  and  the  pumping  engines  of 
the  water  works  soon  became  disabled. 
An  attempt  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
conflagration  by  destroying  houses  with 
dynamite  was  made,  but  the  wind  carried 
burning  material  over  the  gaps  thus  cre- 
ated. Among  the  buildings  consumed 
were  the  St.  James  and  Windsor  hotels, 
well  known  to  tourists  from  the  North ; 
the  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Methodist  and 
Catholic  churches;  St.  Joseph's  Convent 
and  St.  Mary's  Orphanage;  and  the  resi- 
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dences  of  Senator  Taliaferro,  Colonel  railways  are  complaining  because  the 
Bisbee  and  Judge  Owen.  The  burned  superintendent  recently  discharged  three 
district  is  nearly  two  miles  long  and  members  of  a  committee  who  asked  for 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  More  a  change  of  schedule.  These  men  repre- 
than  10,000  people  are  homeless,  and  the  sented  not  a  union,  but  a  kind  of  social 
loss  exceeds  $10,000,000.  Fortunately  and  benevolent  organization.  Their  re- 
the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  homeless  quest  was  not  unreasonable,  and  a  prom- 
poor  suffered  little  from  exposure.  The  ise  was  given  that  the  change  would  be 
Government  supplied  tents  for  their  use,  made,  but  they  were  told  that  any  em- 
and  considerable  sums  for  their  relief  ployee  who  became  a  member  of  a  union 
have  been  received.  Good  order  has  pre-  would  suffer.  Because  the  Pennsyl- 
vailed,  the  authorities  having  closed  the  vania  Legislature  has  deferred  action 
saloons  and  placed  the  militia  on  guard,  upon  bills  proposed  by  the  miners'  union, 
The  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  be-  10,000  coal  miners  are  to  march  from  the 
came  a  maniac  on  the  day  of  the  fire,  but  mining  districts  to  the  capital  this  week, 
his  reason  has  been  restored.  At  first  it  carrying  rations  and  camping  out  on  the 
was  said  that  no  lives  had  been  lost,  but  journey.  Some  of  the  labor  leaders  have 
the  testimony  of  survivors  shows  that  been  induced  by  the  consolidation  move- 
several  persons  were  drowned  while  try-  ment  in  the  iron  industry  to  make  plans 
ing  to  escape  on  boats  in  the  river.  for  a  consolidation  of  all  the  unions  at  a 

^  national  convention  to  be  held  in  July. 

Conferences  have  recently  been  held  in 
L  .                There    were   many   small  Pittsburg   by    prominent    officers    inter- 
Controversies      strikes>  but  no  large  ones,  ested  in  this  project, 
on  May  1st,  the  date  com-  ^ 
monly  chosen  for  demanding  a  reduction 

of  the  hours  of  a  work  day.  In  some  Mrs  Natjon  Since  the  recent  elections 
places  the  strikers  have  already  been  sue-  .  Pri  in  Kansas  not  much  atten- 
cessful ;  in  others  a  settlement  has  not  tion  has  been  paid  by  the 
been  reached.  This  year  the  machinists  public  to  the  course  taken  by  Mrs.  Carrie 
ask  for  nine  hours,  but  the  contest  will  Nation.  Three  weeks  ago  she  visited  Kan- 
not  begin  until  the  20th  inst.  An  agree-  sas  City  and  attempted  there  to  destroy 
ment  made  by  the  Metal  Trades  Associa-  the  furniture  in  a  saloon.  Having  been 
tion  (including  140  employing  firms)  arrested,  she  was  fined  $500,  with  the  un- 
with  the  International  Association  of  derstanding  that  she  could  avoid  payment 
Machinists  some  time  ago  provides  for  of  the  money  by  leaving  the  city  at  once, 
nine  hours  on  and  after  that  date  for  all  She  returned  to  Kansas  without  delay, 
machinists  employed  by  the  Association  and  was  invited  by  the  municipal  officers 
first  named ;  but  other  machinists  must  of  Medicine  Lodge  to  rule  over  that  place 
obtain  the  concession  in  another  way.  It  for  one  week.  They  proposed  that  if  the 
is  expected  that  many  of  them  will  strike ;  condition  of  the  city  should  be  improved 
500  have  already  taken  this  course  in  under  her  management  she  should  be  re- 
Buffalo.  The  Winchester  Repeating  tained  in  power ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Arms  Company,  employing  2,000  persons  if  a  majority  of  the  people  should  be  dis- 
at  New  Haven,  has  formally  warned  the  satisfied,  she  was  to  withdraw  and  the 
machinists  in  its  service  that  they  must  saloons  were  to  be  opened.  Before  an 
not  join  the  union  that  has  set  out  to  ob-  agreement  was  reached,  Mrs.  Nation's 
tain  the  nine-hour  day.  This  company  bondsmen  in  the  case  at  Wichita  with- 
has  discharged  four  machinists  who  were  drew,  and  she  returned  to  that  city.  New 
recently  engaged  with  Mr.  Gompers  in  bonds  were  offered,  but  she  rejected  them 
an  attempt  to  organize  all  the  company's  and  went  to  jail,  saying  that  she  needed 
workmen  of  this  class.  The  union  pub-  rest.  She  was  released  for  a  day  on  the 
lishes  a  bitter  attack  upon  the  concern,  al-  28th  ult,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  her 
leging  that  it  has  treated  its  employees  brother.  It  is  reported  by  the  jail  author- 
unjustly  to  obtain  the  profits  required  for  ities  that  she  is  now  clearly  insane.  Her 
large  dividends  upon  a  watered  capital,  husband  says  he  has  known  for  some 
In  Brooklyn  the  employees  of  the  com-  time  that  her  mind  was  deranged.  An 
pany  operating  the  elevated  and  surface  unexpected  result  of  her  visit  to  Kansas 
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City  was  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
Sunday-closing  law  against  443  saloons 
in  that  place  last  Sunday.  The  loud  re- 
joicings of  the  saloon  men  over  the  ban- 
ishment of  Mrs.  Nation  by  Judge 
McAuley  excited  indignation  in  the 
churches;  and  the  demand  of  good  citi- 
zens for  an  enforcement  of  the  Sunday 
law  was  made  with  so  much  force  that 
the  police  authorities  were  obliged  to 
comply  with  it. 

_    .  ,  ,       The  gates  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 

Burfalo's  **  .  .  .      D    .. 

Great  Fair      Can     -^xPosltlon     at     Buffalo 

were  opened  on  the  morning 
of  the  1st  inst.  without  ceremony,  the 
formal  exercises  of  the  opening  day  hav- 
ing been  postponed  until  the  20th.  There 
were  brief  addresses  in  the  Government 
Building,  where  the  exhibits  of  the  sev- 
eral Departments  are  more  complete  than 
any  of  the  same  kind  heretofore  shown 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  A 
message  of  congratulation  addressed  to 
the  citizens  of  Buffalo  was  received  from 
President  McKinley,  who  had  reached 
Memphis  on  his  journey  to  the  Pacific. 
In  the  afternoon  the  flags  of  the  States 
and  of  the  exhibiting  foreign  nations  were 
unfurled  at  the  signal  given  by  a  salute 
of  forty-five  bombs ;  and  in  the  Court  of 
Fountains  there  were  released  five  thou- 
sand homing  pigeons,  brought  to  Buffalo 
from  many  places  within  a  radius  of  300 
miles.  Each  bird  bore  homeward  a  mes- 
sage of  greeting  and  invitation.  In  the 
evening  a  beautiful  display  of  electric 
lights  was  enjoyed  by  40,000  visitors. 
Six  thousand  workmen  are  employed  on 
the  buildings  and  in  preparing  the  ex- 
hibits, all  of  which  will  be  in  place  be- 
fore the  20th. 

The  Philippine      Last    week\  surrenders 
islands  appear    to    have    ended 

the  Filipino  insurrection. 
General  Alejandrino,  who  was  regarded 
by  some  as  the  probable  successor  of 
Aguinaldo,  gave  himself  up  at  Arayat. 
He  was  followed  by  General  Tinio,  the 
young  commander  who  opposed  General 
Young's  forces  so  persistently  in  north- 
ern Luzon.  With  Tinio  came  Padre 
Aglipay,  sometimes  called  Aguinaldo's 
bishop,  the  excommunicated  Filipino 
priest  who  preached  a  holy  war  against 
the  Americans.     In  Cavite  province  Gen- 


eral Baldomero,  Aguinaldo's  Secretary 
of  War,  surrendered  with  fourteen  other 
officers.  General  Malvar  is  still  out,  but 
his  chief  assistants,  Cols.  Callao  and 
Kalebac,  with  130  men,  have  given  their 
submission  and  taken  the  oath.  In  Luzon 
there  is  left  in  the  field  only  the  cruel 
guerrilla,  General  Cailles,  who  recently 
offered  a  large  sum  for  the  head  of  Cap- 
tain Jones  of  the  Eighth  Infantry.  It  is 
expected  that  he  will  keep  on  fighting  un- 
til he  is  overcome  and  killed,  because  he 
knows  that  death  by  sentence  of  a  mili- 
tary court  would  be  his  fate  if  he  should 
surrender.  General  Lukban,  in  the  is- 
land of  Samar,  is  the  only  other  leader 
still  actively  hostile.  Upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Taft  Commission  the 
term  of  the  amnesty  proclamation  will 
probably  be  extended  to  July  1st.  The 
Commission  has  completed  its  tour  of 
eight  weeks  through  the  islands.  On  the 
island  of  Masbate  the  people  are  suffer- 
ing from  great  poverty.  Here  the  beef 
supply  of  Manila  was  formerly  obtained, 
but  nearly  all  the  cattle  have  been  killed 
by  rinderpest.  Masbate,  Ticao  and 
Burias  are  included  now  in  one  province, 
and  General  Serrano,  formerly  an  insur- 
gent officer,  has  been  appointed  gover- 
nor. Felix  Roxas,  editor  of  a  daily 
newspaper  of  the  Federalist  party,  has 
been  made  Governor  of  Batangas.  The 
War  Department  has  decided  that  not 
more  than  40,000  soldiers  are  needed  in 
the  islands.  Curious  testimony  has  been 
given  at  the  trial  of  Captain  James  C. 
Read,  one  of  the  officers  accused  in  con- 
nection with  the  commissary  frauds. 
Contractors  supplying  the  army  showed 
that  he  asked  them  for  money  to  make 
good  a  shortage  in  the  accounts  of  Major 
George  B.  Davis,  who  had  been  depot 
commissary,  but  had  gone  to  Washing- 
ton to  recover  from  illness.  Lieutenant 
Townley,  of  the  navy,  superintendent  of 
the  Nautical  School  at  Manila,  testified 
that  as  a  result  of  a  conference  with  Read 
he  had  asked  contractors  to  give  Read 
$2,000  and  10  per  cent,  of  their  receipts 
for  supplies,  saying  that  Read  could 
serve  their  interests  in  return.  The 
money  was  to  be  used  in  making  up 
Davis's  shortage.  Townley  said  he 
thought  Read  was  doing  a  noble  act  in 
attempting  to  protect  the  character  of  a 
brother  officer.  But  Davis,  now  in 
Washington,    denies    that    there    was   a 
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shortage   in   his   accounts.       The   proof  over  a  thousand,  holds  its  twenty-third 

that  money  was  thus  collected  by  Read  annual  convention  at  Waukesha,  Wis., 

appears  to  be  complete.  July  3d-ioth.     Every  important  subject 

^  connected  with  the  management  of  li- 
braries and  with  relationship  of  libraries 
Summer  Synods  and  conventions  to  the  State  will  come  under  discussion. 
Conv  ntions  nave  come  to  be  a  serious  — Physicians  will  not  be  less  active  than 
part  of  our  intellectual  and  educators.  Many  medical  societies  plan 
civic  life, — how  serious  will  be  seen  from  to  get  together  during  the  summer,  the 
this  partial  enumeration  of  such  gather-  most  important  meeting  being  that  of  the 
ings  for  the  present  year.  In  educational  American  Medical  Association  at  St. 
matters  the  most  important  celebration  Paul,  June  4th-7th.  This  body,  which 
will  be  the  Yale  Bicentennial,  to  occur  above  any  other  is  the  regular  organiza- 
October  20th-23d.  A  number  of  promi-  tion  of  the  medical  profession,  now  in- 
nent  men  will  speak  on  the  influence  of  eludes  over  10,000  members.  Dr. 
Yale  in  various  fields.  Twenty-five  Charles  A.  L.  Reed,  of  Cincinnati,  is 
books  or  more  by  members  of  the  faculty  president  of  the  association,  and  Dr. 
will  be  published  as  an  illustration  of  George  H.  Simmons,  of  Chicago,  secre- 
Yale  erudition. — On  May  2ist-24th  the  tary. — The  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  will  meet  at  tects  will  meet  at  Buffalo  in  October, 
Ottawa  to  discuss  topics  of  literature,  while  the  Architectural  League  of  Amer- 
history,  archeology  and  science.  The  ica  convenes  at  Philadelphia  in  May. 
Earl  of  Minto,  Governor-General  of  The  aim  of  this  latter  organization  is 
Canada,  is  honorary  president  of  the  so-  broadly  defined  as  "  the  promotion  of 
ciety. — The  National  Educational  Asso-  American  architecture  and  the  allied  fine 
ciation  holds  its  fortieth  annual  conven-  arts ;  the  encouragement  of  an  indigenous 
tion  at  Detroit,  July  8th- 12th.  This  or-  and  American  architecture,  in  agree- 
ganization,  with  its  eighteen  depart-  ment  with  modern  methods  and  condi- 
ments, is  the  largest  educational  alliance  tions ;  the  establishment  of  a  standard  of 
in  the  world,  its  membership  attaining  an  professional  ethics,  of  codes  and  rules 
annual  average  of  over  10,000.  About  governing  general  practice  and  competi- 
150  papers  on  topics  of  educational  inter-  tions,  and  of  methods  of  discipline 
est  are  to  be  read  and  discussed. — Small-  against  unprofessional  practice ;  and  the 
er  in  numbers  is  the  American  Institute  incorporation  of  all  eligible  associations 
of  Instruction,  which  holds  its  seventy-  in  America  into  active  membership  in 
first  annual  convention  at  Saratoga,  July  this  league." — The  American  Law  Asso- 
5th-8th.  Here  again  many  papers  on  ciation,  for  the  first  time,  holds  its  con- 
educational  matters  are  to  be  read. — The  vention  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  Au- 
New  York  University  Convocation  meets  gust  the  association  will  meet  at  Denver, 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  Albany  during  when,  among  other  things,  the  President, 
the  first  three  days  of  July;  and  here  Mr.  Edmund  Wetmore,  of  New  York, 
again  the  present  tendencies  in  higher  will  give  an  address  on  the  changes  in 
education  are  to  be  discussed.  Numer-  statute  law  during  the  past  year. — We 
ous  associations  of  similar  character  will  have  not  space  to  mention  all  the  numer- 
meet  in  Europe  during  the  summer,  the  ous  social  and  reform  meetings  to  be 
most  important,  perhaps,  being  the  meet-  held.  Of  special  importance,  however, 
ing  of  the  University  Extension  Students  will  be  the  convention  of  the  National 
at  Oxford,  August  2d-27th.  Prominent  Municipal  League  at  Rochester,  May 
men  are  engaged  to  speak,  and  interest-  8th-ioth,  when  the  work  of  various  re- 
ing  topics  of  literature,  history,  eco-  form  organizations  is  to  be  discussed, 
nomics  and  science  will  be  discussed. —  Subjects  of  public  control  will  receive 
Add  to  these  various  conventions  the  in-  special  attention.  The  National  Civic 
numerable  summer  schools  to  be  held  Federation  holds  a  conference  on  Taxa- 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  will  be  tion  at  Buffalo,  May  23th,  24th,  and  the 
seen  that  our  teachers,  at  least,  ought  to  American  Economic  Association  will 
know  their  business  this  coming  year. —  meet  at  Washington  during  Christmas 
The  American  Library  Association,  week. — The  various  patriotic  societies 
whose  active  membership  now  numbers  will  be  much  in  evidence,  the  largest  con- 
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vention  being  that  of  the  Grand  Army  of  and  his  comrades  were  ready  to  stand  or 
the  Republic,  to  be  held  at  Cleveland  in  fall  in  their  determination  to  improve 
September.  The  membership  of  this  or-  the  army  without  any  delay ;  and  he 
ganization  is  now  more  than  100,000. —  would  give  no  encouragement  to  those 
Among  the  many  religious  meetings  we  who  urged  the  postponement  of  the  re- 
mention  the  Jubilee  Convention  of  the  form  until  the  war  in  South  Africa  was 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  to  be  held  at  Boston,  June  ended.  Apart  from  the  question  of  sup- 
nth-16.  Many  prominent  men  of  this  port  it  is  not  perfectly  certain  that  the 
country  will  be  present  and  address  the  country  can  raise  so  many  volunteers,  at 
Association,  and  more  than  a  hundred  least  while  the  African  war  continues, 
men  of  importance  are  expected  from  ^ 
Europe  and   other  parts   of  the   world. 

The    International    Christian    Endeavor  census           The  Indian  census,  dealing 

Convention  will  be  held  at  Cincinnati  in  Returns           Wlth  a  P°Pulatlon  of  nearly 

j  uly.  three  hundred  million  peo- 

^8  pie,  was  made  up  and  published  in  two 

weeks  after  the  reports  were  in.  Some 
E  . .  h  Direct  interest  in  the  African  interesting  points  are  brought  out  by  a 
Affair  war  ^as  not  keen  ver^  great>  study  of  its  immense  figures.  The  actual 
owing  to  the  scattered  nature  of  rate  of  increase  during  the  past  ten  years, 
the  campaign.  Indirectly,  however,  the  when  proper  deductions  are  made  for  the 
interest  was  intense.  The  debate  over  greater  scope  of  the  present  census,  is 
the  coal  tax  made  necessary  by  the  war  only  1.49  per  cent.,  against  an  increase  of 
has  called  out  the  strength  of  both  par-  11.2  per  cent,  during  the  preceding  dec- 
ties.  Sir  William  Vernon-Harcourt  led  ade.  This  low  rate  is  doubtlessly  due  to 
the  attack,  declaring  that  the  proposed  the  extended  famines  during  the  past  ten 
tax  was  an  extraordinary  and  vexatious  years,  followed  by  the  plague.  Vast  num- 
piece  of  bungling,  and  snowing  that  loss  bers  of  people,  particularly  the  old  and 
of  trade  to  England  was  sure  to  follow,  infirm,  have  died  of  actual  starvation. 
He  censured  the  tax  as  class  legislation,  The  population  of  the  native  states  has 
and  claimed  that  it  would  ultimately  decreased  from  66,000,000  in  1891  to  63,- 
come  out  of  the  miners'  wages.  In  re-  000,000  to-day,  a  loss  of  4.34  per  cent, 
ply  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  admitted  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  more  than  com- 
that  the  tax,  like  every  tax,  was  an  ob-  pensated  by  the  increase  in  the  British 
struction  on  trade,  but  argued  that  the  territory.  What  significance  there  may 
English  export  trade  in  coal  was  strong  be  in  this  comparison  may  be  illusory, 
enough  to  bear  it.  He  read  masses  of  but  on  its  face  it  speaks  well  for  British 
statistics  to  prove  his  assertion.  The  de-  administration. — Turning  to  England  it- 
bate  is  carried  over  into  the  present  week,  self,  we  find  that  according  to  the  census 
and  will  divide  attention  with  the  discus-  returns  just  in  the  population  of  London, 
sion  of  army  reorganization.  The  plan  including  the  City  of  London  and  twen- 
of  Mr.  Brodrick,  Secretary  of  State  for  ty-eight  metropolitan  boroughs,  is  4,536,- 
War,  is  to  organize  six  army  corps,  each  034,  which  is  an  increase  of  barely  300,- 
of  40,000  men,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  000  since  the  census  of  1891.  The  great- 
with  the  necessary  staffs,  stores  and  est  growth  has  been  in  the  towns  near 
buildings.  In  addition  to  this  his  pro-  London,  as,  for  instance,  in  Croydon, 
posals  call  for  a  militia  reserve  of  not  twelve  miles  from  London,  whose  in- 
more  than  50,000  men,  an  increase  of  the  crease  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  Man- 
yeomanry  from  10,000  to  20,000,  and  Chester,  four  times  its  size.  It  is  interest  - 
the  enrollment  of  eight  regiments  for  ing  to  compare  the  rate  of  growth  of 
garrison  service.  In  a  banquet  given  London  and  the  great  English  manufac- 
May  1st  at  Guildford,  Mr.  Brodrick  de-  turing  cities  with  the  growth  of  cities  in 
clared  that  the  proposed  reconstitution  of  America.  Thus  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  army  was  to  maintain  the  commercial  London  for  the  past  ten  years  is  7  per 
and  imperial  position  of  Great  Britain,  cent.,  against  37  per  cent,  in  New  York, 
and  to  prepare  her  to  fight,  if  necessary,  Liverpool  has  grown  10  per  cent,  in  the 
on  the  Nile,  on  the  Yang-Tse,  the  Orange  same  period;  Leeds,  16  per  cent. ;  Man- 
River,  or  the  Indus.     He  said  that  he  Chester,  7  per  cent.,  and  Birmingham,  \2 
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per  cent.  In  this  country  Chicago  shows  from  consideration.  Now  three  of  these 
54  per  cent,  increase ;  Philadelphia,  23  countries — all  except  France — would 
per  cent.;  St.  Louis,  27  per  cent.,  and  probably  object  to  the  election  of  Ram- 
Boston,  25  per  cent.  The  rural  census  of  polla,  so  that  his  succession  still  remains 
Great  Britain  is  not  yet  complete. — To  doubtful.  But  at  least  the  future  Pope 
judge  from  the  census  returns  of  France  is  likely  to  be  some  one  under  the  influ- 
so  far  as  they  are  at  present  known,  that  ence  of  his  dominating  character.  The 
country  shows  an  actual  decrease  of  pop-  foregoing  considerations  will  explain  the 
ulation.  In  the  last  five  years  the  popu-  report  from  London,  which  states  that 
lation  has  gone  down  over  12,000,  where-  Cardinal  Rampolla  intends  to  retire  from 
as  during  the  preceding  five  years  there  his  office  for  the  reason  that  a  Papal  Sec- 
was  an  increase  of  over  174,000.  The  retary  rarely  obtains  the  succession.  The 
greatest  losses,  as  should  be  expected,  are  same  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
in  the  rural  districts.  says  the  Pope  is  supposed  to  have  made  a 

^  will  designating  his  succesor,  contrary  to 

the  long  established  custom  of  leaving  the 
_,  p  In  view  of  the  extreme  age  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Conclave  of 
pa  y  of  Leo  XIII  we  may  expect  Cardinals.  The  rumor  needs  confirma- 
constant  rumors  about  his  successors  tion.  Indications  point  to  greater  ac- 
and  the  machinations  of  the  College  of  tivity  in  the  future  struggle  with  the  civil 
Cardinals.  Recently  such  rumors  were  authorities  of  Rome,  a  more  determined 
excited  by  the  creation  of  twelve  new  effort  to  restore  its  ancient  temporal  pow- 
cardinals,  making  the  Consistory  larger  er  to  the  Papacy,  and  increased  interfer- 
than  it  has  ever  been  within  living  mem-  ence  in  the  political  affairs  of  Catholic 
ory.  In  his  allocution  on  appointing  countries, 
these  dignitaries,  the  Pope  spoke  with  <£ 
great  bitterness  and  sorrow  of  the  spread- 
ing of  irreligion,  and  declared  that  sev-  ,  n  and  Those  who  read  our  survey 
eral  States  had  entered  into  open  war-  Korea  last  week  of  political  difficul- 
fare  with  the  Church.  He  also  referred  ties  in  Japan  will  not  be  sur- 
to  the  humiliating  position  of  the  chief  prised  to  hear  that  Marquis  Ito  has  re- 
Pontiff  in  Rome,  and  gave  altogether  a  signed  his  position  as  Premier.  A  crisis 
gloomy  picture  of  the  future.  The  prin-  in  the  cabinet  occurred  from  the  failure 
cipal  political  importance  of  the  new  ap-  of  Viscount  Watanabe,  Minister  of  Fi- 
pointments  is  the  large  number  of  Ital-  nance,  to  carry  out  the  proposed  public 
ians  raised  to  the  purple  and  the  pro-  works,  and  as  a  result  Marquis  Ito  and 
nounced  character  of  the  men  chosen,  all  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  ex- 
The  moderate  element  in  the  Consistory  cept  the  Minister  of  War  tendered  their 
is  now  hopelessly  in  the  minority ;  the  resignations  to  the  Emperor.  The  report 
majority  is  uncompromisingly  ultramon-  goes  that  Ito  has  advised  intrusting  the 
tane,  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  pro-  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet  to  Yamagata, 
nounced  Italians.  It  should  seem  that  whose  government  went  out  last  October, 
the  Pope,  foreseeing  the  troubles  to  come,  It  is  expected,  however,  that  Yamagata 
wishes  to  strengthen  the  unyielding  ele-  will  refuse,  and  that  Ito  will  reconstitute 
ment  in  the  Church  before  his  own  pass-  the  Cabinet,  excluding  Viscount  Wat- 
ing  away.  Cardinal  Rampolla,  Papal  anabe.  The  Secretary  of  the  Japanese 
Secretary  of  State,  is  supposed  to  have  Legation  in  Washington  has  admitted  in 
been  behind  the  movement,  which  is  in-  an  interview  that  the  financial  conditions 
tended  to  strengthen  his  chances  of  win-  in  Japan  are  anything  but  satisfactory, 
ning  the  succession.  It  must  not  be  for-  and  indorses  the  report  of  Consul-Gen- 
gotten,  however,  that  four  of  the  Catho-  eral  Bellows  as  generally  correct.  He 
lie  States— Austria,  France,  Spain  and  thinks,  however,  that  the  difficulties  are 
Portugal — are  entitled  to  exclude  one  merely  temporary,  and  will  adjust  them - 
cardinal  from  election  at  every  Conclave,  selves.  The  indemnity  paid  by  China 
Ordinarily  these  States  intimate  infor-  after  the  late  war  seems  to  have  hurried 
mally  before  the  Conclave  assembles  that  the  Government  and  people  into  reckless 
such  and  such  a  candidate  would  be  ve-  extravagances,  and  the  Secretary  of  Le- 
toed.    and    he    is    accordingly    excluded    gation  thinks  the  present  stringency  will 
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produce  "  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  na-  with  such  a  guaranty  China  will  be  able 
tional  progress  by  affording  the  people  a  to  pay  £65,000,000  by  issuing  a  loan  of 
lesson  that  no  good  times  should  be  £75,000,000  at  4  or  4^  per  cent.,  whereas 
abused  by  luxury  or  extravagance."  Just  without  this  guaranty  she  must  borrow 
now  Japan  is  agitated  by  the  report  that  £84,000,000  at  7  per  cent.  It  is  not  easy 
the  Korean  Government  has  again  or-  for  the  various  Powers  to  come  to  an 
dered  McLeavy  Brown,  the  English  di-  agreement  on  the  manner  in  which  China 
rector-general  of  Korean  customs,  to  is  to  pay  such  indebtedness.  Russia,  for 
leave  his  residence  and  give  up  the  con-  instance,  does  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
trol  of  the  customs.  It  will  be  remem-  the  internal  revenue,  but,  having  herse^ 
bered  that  antagonism  between  Mr.  little  commerce  with  China,  does  not  at 
Brown  and  the  Korean  Government  be-  all  object  to  raising  the  customs  duties, 
came  acute  back  in  March.  According  On  the  other  hand,  England  and  America 
to  the  story  of  the  Japanese  paper,  the  are  particularly  eager  that  no  advance  be 
/*/*  Shimpo,  Mr.  Brown  had  been  given  made  on  the  customs  duties  which  would 
and  had  accepted  three  months'  notice  to  hamper  their  export  trade.  To  the  impar- 
vacate  his  residence  in  Seoul,  in  order  tial  observers  from  without  it  would  seem 
that  the  site  might  be  used  for  extending  that  China  had  already  been  sufficiently 
the  palace.  The  period  expired  on  the  punished  by  execution  of  officials  and  by 
2 1st  of  March,  but  when  Mr.  Brown  was  the  many  predatory  expeditions  of  the  al- 
asked  to  remove,  he  denied  that  any  such  lied  armies,  and  that  no  indemnity  de- 
agreement  had  been  made,  and  declared  mand  were  necessary.  A  report  from  a 
that  this  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  trusted  official,  which  was  mailed  at  Pe- 
residence  was  an  insupportable  encroach-  king  a  month  ago  but  has  just  reached 
ment  upon  his  right  of  domicile.  There-  Washington,  avows  that  the  Chinese  es- 
upon  he  received  notice  that  his  services  timate  as  high  as  one  million  the  number 
would  be  dispensed  with.  The  general  of  lives  lost  by  violent  deaths  or  starva- 
feeling  in  Japan  attributed  this  dismissal  tion  about  Peking  and  Tientsin  since  the 
of  Mr.  Brown  to  restlessness  of  the  court  allies  came,  and  that  well  informed  for- 
under  his  strict  administration  of  the  eigners  do  not  regard  this  estimate  as  ex- 
hnances  and  to  machinations  of  the  Rus-  aggerated.  He  says  further :  "If  the 
sians,who  wished  to  supplant  the  English  whole  horror  of  the  murder  and  pillage 
and  Japanese  in  their  influences  upon  done  between  Tientsin  and  Peking  comes 
Korean  affairs.  On  April  1st  the  Eng-  to  be  understood  in  the  United  States  and 
lish  and  Japanese  ministers  had  an  au-  in  Europe,  the  sum  of  it  is  so  great  as 
dience  with  the  Emperor  and  protested  compared  to  the  number  of  Christians 
against  the  removal  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  who  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
the  order  of  dismissal  was  instantly  with-  Chinese  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Chi- 
drawn.  Dispatches  have  not  yet  made  nese  are  likely  to  be  held  the  injured 
clear  on  what  grounds  the  new  order  of  party."  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Conger  offsets 
dismissal  has  been  issued.  Mr.  Brown's  such  a  gloomy  picture  by  his  statement 
agreement  has  still  six  years  to  run.  that  the  reports  of  atrocities  committed 

^l  by  the  allies  have  been  grossly  exagger- 
ated. At  all  events,  it  is  good  reading  to 
The  Chinese  Accprding  to  latest  infor-  hear  that  the  American  troops  are  with- 
Question  rnation  the  Chinese  indem-  drawing  from  the  land.  Their  aloofness 
nity  has  been  fixed  by  the  during  this  whole  wretched  campaign  is 
foreign  ministers  at  £65,000,000,  altho  probably  in  this  country  the  most  univer- 
this  amount  may  possibly  be  reduced,  sally  popular  act  of  the  present  authori- 
Just  how  the  indemnity  is  to  be  appor-  ties  in  Washington.  The  small  guard 
tioned  among  the  various  claimants  is  left  to  protect  the  American  Legation 
not  yet  made  public.  The  important  will  not  be  under  the  authority  of  any  for- 
question  under  consideration  still  remains  eign  general.  The  German  troops  are  re- 
how  China  shall  raise  this  great  sum  of  turning  slowly  from  their  mountain  ex- 
money.  M.  de  Giers  proposes  that  a  con-  pedition ;  it  seems  to  be  generally  ad- 
joint government  guarantee  be  given  to  mitted  that  the  campaign  was  well  con- 
China  which  will  enable  her  to  borrow  ducted,  but  utterly  useless.  The  Chinese 
the  required  amount.     His  theory  is  that  even  look  upon  them  as  defeated. 


The  Charges  Against  the  Missionaries. 

By  the  Rev.   William  S.  Anient. 

1  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ament  in  San  Francisco  The  Independent  asked  from  him  a  hrief 
statement  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  charges  against  him  and  the  missionaries  by  Mark  Twain.  He  has  given  us  the 
following.-  Editor.] 

ON  my  arrival  at  Honolulu,  en  route  Foreign  Missions,  cabled  me  at  Peking, 
to  China  on  the  steamship  "  Nip-  received  my  denial  of  the  charges  and 
pon  Maru,"  my  attention  was  afterward  addressed  a  letter  in  my  de- 
called  to  the  charges  brought  against  my  fense  to  Twain.  I  can  also  turn  to  the 
method  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  published  views  of  Minister  Conger,  who 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  has  had  opportunity  to  observe  my  work, 
China,  made  by  Mark  Twain  (Samuel  as  an  example  of  how  easy  it  is  to  refute 
L.  Clemens)  in  the  April  number  of  the  the  words  of  Mr.  Clemens.  Mr.  Conger 
North  American  Review.  I  had  already  has  said  that  the  charges  have  absolutely 
had  intimation  of  the  appearance  of  the  no  basis  in  fact. 

article  derogatory  to  me,  but  I  gave  the  The  statements  that  I  had  to  do  with 
attack  little  consideration,  in  fact,  being  the  looting  of  the  Chinese  dwellings  and 
satisfied  that  my  people  would  under-  palaces  comes  in  my  opinion  from  three 
stand  that  I  had  done  my  duty  and  I  did  sources.  I  was  acting  as  chairman  of  a 
not  care  to  enter  into  any  controversy  committee  called  "  the  Committee  of 
over  a  matter  that  could  easily  be  made  Confiscated  Goods, "  appointed  by  the 
clear  to  my  friends  on  my  arrival  in  Cali-  Ministers.  This  title  was  simply  meant 
fornia.  to  imply  that  the  committee's  duty  was 
When  the  "  Nippon  Maru  "  reached  to  look  after  goods  that  were  brought  in 
San  Francisco  I  was  requested  by  a  num-  by  soldiers  which  were  general  merchan- 
ber  of  newspapers  to  make  brief  state-  dise,  clothing  and  all  manner  of  materials 
ments  of  the  position  I  would  assume  left  in  Chinese  homes  by  those  who  had 
toward  Mr.  Clemens,  also  to  answer  the  fled  from  both  Boxers  and  foreign  troops, 
charges  contained  in  at  least  one  para-  This  was  during  the  siege.  The  corn- 
graph  of  his  article,  in  which  he  is  pub-  mittee  had  to  look  after  the  refugees 
lished  as  having  said :  and  food  and  clothing  from  the  confis- 
"  Doctor  Ament,  of  the  American  Board  of  cated  supplies  were  given  out  by  the 
Foreign  Missions,  has  returned  from  a  trip  members  to  the  deserving.  The  goods 
which  he  made  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  were  sold  under  charge  of  a  British 
indemnities  for  damages  done  by  Boxers.  miHtary  officer,  and  $300  of  it  came  into 
Everywhere  he  went  he  compelled  the  Chinese  ,  J  ,  »  '«.  ,  «°  ,.  r™  ««.  « 
to  pay.  He  says  that  all  his  native  Chinese  mY  hands  for  distribution.  The  allied 
are  now  provided  for.  He  had  700  of  them  troops  in  many  instances  came  within  the 
under  his  charge,  and  300  were  killed.  He  has  city  walls  very  scantilv  supplied  with  the 
collected  300  taels  for  each  of  these  murders  necessities  of  comfort.  There  were  a 
and  has  compelled  full  payment  for  all  the  ,  ,  ,.«  , 
property  belonging  to  Christians  which  was  great  many  people  who  did  not  under- 
destroyed.  He  has  also  assessed  fines  amount-  stand  what  was  being  done,  and  never 
ing  to  thirteen  times  the  amount  of  the  indem-  took  the  trouble  to  make  inquiry.  Some 
mty*  of  these  commenced  to  circulate  rumors 
Mark  Twain  expresses  doubts  that  my  that  the  committee  was  looting  for  the 
conduct  has  been  consistent  with  Chris-  benefit  of  its  members  as  well  as  the  sol- 
tianity,  and  also  made  other  cutting  re-  diers  and  needy  civilians.  After  the 
marks.  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  de-  siege  was  lifted  and  the  correspondents 
fend  myself,  but  I  was  pleased  to  learn  were  permitted  to  visit  the  city,  they 
that  many  of  my  good  friends  had  been  were  told  silly  stories  by  the  disgruntled 
fully  aroused  by  what  they  felt  sure  was  ones,  and  in  some  instances  groundless 
an  absurd  and  groundless  attack,  statements  were  cabled  to  the  press  of 
Among  these  Rev.  Doctor  Judson  Smith,  two  continents. 

Secretary    of   the   American    Board    of  The  second  reason  for  the  circulating 
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of  the  rumors  was  found  in  our  requests 
that  troops  be  sent  to  assist  certain  mis- 
sionaries who  were  at  isolated  points 
and  who  desired  to  be  escorted  to  Pe- 
king, where  they  might  receive  the  pro- 
tection of  the  armies.  Occasionally 
some  irrational  person  would  declare 
that  these  rescue  expeditions  were  sim- 
ply set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing loot.  Some  of  the  foreign  sol- 
diers, when  these  expeditions  were  out, 
would  disobey  orders  and  do  deeds  of 
violence,  but  every  effort  was  made  by 
their  commanders  to  restrain  them. 

A  third  reason  can  be  assigned  to  our 
efforts  to  aid  those  missionaries,  who 
were  without  a  dollar,  without  clothing 
and  in  many  cases  practically  without 
food.  To  enable  us  to  provide  for  the 
rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  these  suf- 
ferers we  entered  the  residences  of  the 
Chinese  who  had  fled  from  the  city,  and 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  property  was  se- 
cured and  brought  to  headquarters. 
This  action  was  taken  on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  American  Minister  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  American  officials, 
it  being  considered  a  move  in  the  inter- 
est of  humanity. 

The  correspondents  and  some  of  the 
military  people  were  prejudiced  against 
the     missionaries     and,     whenever     the 


question  of  indemnities  was  brought  up, 
widely  differing  statements  were  made, 
and  it  was  held  that  we  had  not  the 
right  to  seek  for  our  people  sums  of 
money  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
restore  their  homes  and  return  to  their 
former  modes  of  living. 

After  order  was  restored  the  indem- 
nity matter  was  brought  up  and  it  was 
ascertained  that  in  my  mission  there 
were  700  native  Christians  who  had 
been  deprived  of  their  homes.  About 
300  of  these  had  been  killed,  and  there 
were  several  hundred  of  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  killed  to  be  looked  after, 
fed  and  clothed,  in  addition  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  four  hundred  survivors.  The 
Chinese  themselves  took  the  initiative  in 
settling  the  indemnity  claims  of  the  na- 
tive Christians.  About  300  taels  were 
collected  for  each  person  murdered,  and 
restitution  for  property  destroyed  was 
made  in  full.  Near  relatives  of  men 
who  had  been  murdered  were  also  al- 
lowed a  percentage  of  the  original 
amounts  paid  out.  The  Chinese  made 
the  proposition  for  settlement,  and,  con- 
sidering it  fair,  it  was  accepted  by  us. 

The  property  we  moved  into  and  oc- 
cupied in  Peking  was  owned  by  the 
Government  and  we  had  authority  for 
holding  it. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 

S^fie   Romance  of  a   Dictionary. 


By  Edmund  Gosse. 


IT  is  not  often,  in  these  days,  when  the 
pastime  of  bibliography  is  reduced 
to  a  science,  that  one  is  rewarded,  as 
one  so  often  was  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  by  picking  up  an  unregarded  treas- 
ure on  the  bookstalls.  But  the  other  day 
I  really  had  a  pleasant  little  "  find,"  and 
it  was  the  reward  of  virtue.  It  came  of 
having  a  tender  heart.  My  eye  caught 
what  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  would  call  "  a 
dear  and  dumpy  twelve,"  lying  open 
upon  other  books,  face  downward,  in  the 
most  ignominious  posture.  I  saw  at  a 
glance,  from  the  tooling  on  its  faded  and 
half-broken  back,  that  it  was  French  and 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that 
Somebody  had  prized  it  once.      I  cqttld 


read  the  lettering  "Academ.  Franc,"  and 
I  gave  the  pence  which  were  wanted  for 
it.  It  proved  a  most  rewarding  little  vol- 
ume. It  was  published  at  The  Hague  in 
1688,  and  it  was  a  new  edition  of  the 
"  Histoire  de  l'Academie  Franchise."  A 
preface  says  that  "  for  the  honor  of  our 
nation "  (the  French,  presumably,  not 
the  Dutch),  the  publisher  has  thought  it 
proper  to  issue  an  edition  "  more  correct 
and  more  elegant  "  than  has  hitherto  been 
seen,  brought  down  to  date  with  many 
new  and  curious  pieces.  Among  other 
things,  the  said  publisher  thinks  that 
"  the  English  will  not  be  displeased  to 
see  the  Panegyric  "  of  King  Louis  XIV 
"  adttiifabfy  rendered  tn  their  language 
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by  a  Person  of  their  Nation."  But  what 
immediately  caught  my  attention,  and 
filled  me  with  delight,  was  an  absolutely 
contemporary  account,  written  specially 
for  this  1688  edition,  of  the  great  quarrel 
between  the  French  Academy  and  the 
Abbe  Furetiere.  Of  this  I  propose  to 
speak  to-day. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  Dictionaries  and 
Encyclopedias,  which  we  look  upon  as 
universal  panaceas  for  culture.  There 
was  a  similar  rage  for  dictionaries  in 
France  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
We  may  very  rapidly  remind  ourselves 
that  the  French  Academy  was  consti- 
tuted in  1634  with  thirty-five  members, 
who  became  the  stationary  and  immortal 
Forty  in  1639.  One  of  its  original  func- 
tions was  the  preparation  of  a  great  Dic- 
tionary of  the  French  language,  under 
the  special  care  of  the  eminent  gram- 
marian, Vaugelas,  who  had  through  his 
life-time  made  collections — "  various 
beautiful  and  curious  observations,"  as 
Pellisson  calls  them — toward  a  reasoned 
philological  study  of  French.  Chapelain 
was  appointed  a  sort  of  general  editor  of 
the  projected  Dictionary,  which  was  sol- 
emnly started  early  in  1638.  For  the 
next  four  years  the  Academicians  were 
very  active,  spurred  on  by  Richelieu,  but 
when,  in  1642,  the  Cardinal  died  their  zeal 
relented,  and  when,  in  1650,  Vaugelas's 
presence  ceased  to  urge  them  forward,  it 
flagged  altogether.  Vaugelas  died  bank- 
rupt, and  his  creditors  seized  his  writing- 
desks,  the  drawers  of  which  contained  a 
great  part  of  the  MS.  collections  for  the 
Dictionary.  It  was  only  after  a  law- 
suit that  the  Academy  recovered  those 
papers,  and  Mezeray  was  then  set  to  con- 
tinue the  editing  of  the  work.  Still  twice 
a  week  the  Academy  met  to  consult  about 
the  Dictionary,  but  so  languidly  and  with 
so  little  fire,  that  Boisrobert  said  that  not 
the  youngest  of  the  Forty  could  hope  to 
live  to  see  the  letter  G.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  not  one  of  those  who  started  the 
Dictionary  lived  to  see  it  published. 

In  this  slow  fashion,  with  long  Rip 
Van  Winkle  slumbers  and  occasional 
faint  awakenings,  the  French  Academy 
pushed  on  with  fitful  persistence  toward 
the  completion  of  its  famous  dictionary. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  a  period  of 
great  enthusiasm  about  all  such  summa- 
ries of  knowledge,  and  Paris  was  thirst- 
ing for  grammars,  lexicons,  inventories  of 


language  and  the  like.  The  Academy  in- 
sisted that  all  the  world  must  wait  for  the 
approach  of  their  vast  and  lumbering 
machine ;  but  meanwhile  public  curiosity 
was  impatient,  and  all  sorts  of  brief  and 
imperfect  dictionaries  were  issued  to  sat- 
isfy it.  The  publication  of  these  spu- 
rious guides  to  knowledge  infuriated  the 
Academy,  until  in  1674  the  dog  perma- 
nently occupied  the  manger  by  inducing 
the  King  to  issue  a  decree  "  forbidding 
all  printers  and  publishers  to  print  any 
new  dictionary  of  the  French  language, 
under  any  title  whatsoever,  until  the  pub- 
lication of  that  of  the  French  Academy, 
or  until  twenty  years  have  expired  since 
the  proclamation  of  the  present  decree." 
This  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  feet 
of  all  rivals,  and  the  Academy  could  meet 
twice  a  week  as  before  and  mumble  its 
definitions  with  serene  assurance.  From 
this  false  security  it  was  roused  by  the 
incident  which  my  "  dumpy  twelve  "  re- 
counts. 

It  was  from  the  very  heart  of  their  own 
body  that  the  great  attack  upon  their 
privileges  unexpectedly  fell  upon  the 
Academicians.  In  1662  they  had  elected 
(in  the  place  of  De  Boissat,  a  very  ob- 
scure, original  member)  the  Abbe  of 
Chalivoy,  Antoine  Furetiere.  This  man, 
born  in  Paris  of  poor  parents  in  1620,  had 
raised  himself  to  eminence  as  an  Orient- 
alist and  grammarian,  and  was  >velcomed 
among  the  Forty  as  likely  M:o/be  partic- 
ularly helpful  to  them  in  tfieir  Dictionary 
work.  He  was  probably  one  of  t)iose 
men  whose  true  character  does  not  come 
out  until  they  attain  success.  But  no 
sooner  was  Furetiere  an  Immortal  than 
he  began  to  distinguish  himself  in  un- 
anticipated ways.  He  proved  himself  an 
adept  in  parody  and  satire,  and  so  long 
as  he  contented  himself  with  laughing  at 
people,  like  Charles  Sovel,  the  author  of 
"  Francion,"  who  had  no  friends,  the 
Academicians  were  calm  and  amused. 
But  Furetiere  was  not  merely  the  author 
of  that  extremely  amusing  medley,  "  Le 
Roman  Bourgeois"  (1666),  which  still 
holds  its  place  in  French  literature  as  a 
minor  classic,  but  he  was  also  a  real  stu- 
dent of  philology,  and  one  of  those  who 
most  ardently  desired  to  see  the  settle- 
ment of  the  canon  of  French  language. 
It  incensed  him  beyond  words  that  his 
colleagues  dawdled  so  endlessly  over 
their   committees    and   their    definitions. 
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He  began  to  make  collections  of  his  own, 
no  doubt  at  first  with  the  perfectly  loyal 
intention  of  adding  them  to  the  common 
store.  Meanwhile  he  lashed  the  rest  of 
the  Academy  with  his  tongue.  Other 
Academicians  did  this  also,  such  men  as 
Patru  and  Boisrobert,  but  they  had  not 
Furetiere's  nasty  way  of  putting  things. 
One  perceives  that  about  the  year  1680 
the  sarcasms  of  Furetiere  had  really  be- 
come something  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
Immortals  could  put  up  with. 

He  delivered  himself  into  their  hands, 
and  here  my  little  volume  takes  up  the 
tale.     On  the  3d  of  January,  1685,  the 
French  Academy  met  to  mourn  the  death 
of  its  most  illustrious  member,  the  great 
Corneille,    and    to    elect    his    younger 
brother  to  take  his  place.       While  the 
members    were    chatting   together   their 
Librarian  handed  about  among  them  cop- 
ies of  a  "  privilege  "  which  had  just  been 
obtained  by  the  Abbe  Furetiere  to  pub- 
lish "  a  universal  Dictionary  containing 
generally  all  French  words,  old  as  well 
as  modern,  and  the  terms  employed  in  all 
arts  and  sciences.''     So,  at  last,  my  little 
book ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  officers 
of  the   Academy   at   least  a  week   ear- 
lier had  their  attention  drawn  to  what 
Furetiere  was  doing.       Perhaps  it  was 
not  until  the  election  of  Thomas  Corneille 
that  an  opportunity  occurred  of  making 
the  members  generally  aware  of  it.     One 
wonders  whether  Furetiere  himself  was 
present  on  the  3d  of  January ;  if  so,  what 
puttings  of  periwigs  together  there  must 
have  been  in  corners,  and  what  taps  of 
gold-headed  canes  on  lace-frilled  cuffs ! 
It  was  felt,  as  my  little  volume  puts  it, 
that  "  Monsieur  the  Abbe  Furetiere,  be- 
ing one  of  the  Forty  Academicians,  ought 
not  to  have  been  privately  busying  him- 
self on  a  work  which  he  knew  to  be  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  whole  Acad- 
emy."    It  is  surprising,  in  the  face  of  the 
monopoly  which  that  body  had  secured, 
that  Furetiere  was  able  to  obtain  a  Privi- 
lege for  his  own  Dictionary,  but  in  all 
probability,  as  he  was  one  of  the  Forty, 
the  censors  supposed  that  he  was  acting 
in  concert  with  his  colleagues. 

Then  began  a  hue  and  cry  with  which 
the  learned  world  of  Paris  rang  for 
months.  Never  was  such  a  scandal,  never 
such  a  rain  of  pamphlets  and  lampoons 
on  one  side  and  the  other.  One  has  only 
to  glance  at  the  contemporary  portraits 


of  Furetiere  to  see  that  he  was  not  the 
man  to  yield  a  point;  his  wrinkled  face 
looks   the   very   mirror  of   sarcastic  ob- 
stinacy    and     brilliant    ill-nature.     The 
Academy,   in   solemn   session,  appointed 
Regnier    Desmarais    their    secretary,    to 
wait  on  the   Chancellor  to  demand  the 
cancelling  of  Furetiere's  privilege.     But 
the  Abbe  had  powerful  friends  also,  and 
by  their  help  the  Chancellor's  action  was 
delayed,   while  Furetiere  hurried  out  a 
specimen  of  his  work.     He  says  in  the 
preface  that  no  author  ever  had  a  more 
pressing   need    for   the   protection   of   a 
prince  than  he  has  who  sees  the  labor  of 
years  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  envy  of 
others.     He  goes  on  to  explain  that  he 
has  never  dreamed  of  interfering  with 
the  work  of  the  Academy,  for  which  he 
has  the  greatest  possible  respect,  but  that 
he  only  hopes  to  render  service  to  the 
public  by  supplementing  its  labors.    The 
Academy,  in  fact,  had  expressly  declined 
to  include  in  its  Dictionary  the  technical 
terms  of  art  and  science,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly with  these  that  Furetiere  is  oc- 
cupied.    His  answer  to  those  who  accuse 
him   of   stealing   from    the   unpublished 
cahiers  of  the  Academy  is  the  uniform- 
ity of  his  work  from  A  to  Z ;  whereas,  if 
he  had  stolen  from  his  colleagues,  he  must 
have  stopped  at  O-P,  which  was  the  point 
they  had  reached  in  1684. 

The  Academy  was  not  pacified,  and 
began  to  take  counsel  how  they  could 
turn  Furetiere  out  of  their  body.  There 
was  no  precedent  for  such  a  degradation, 
but  a  parallel  was  sought  for  in  the  fact 
that  the  Sorbonne  had  successfully 
ejected  one  of  its  most  famous  doctors, 
Arnauld.  Meanwhile  the  suit  went  on, 
the  Thirty-nine  versus  the  One.  Fure- 
tiere is  said  to  have  bowed  for  a  moment 
beneath  the  storm,  offering  to  blend  his 
work  in  the  general  Dictionary  of  the 
Academy,  or  to  remove  from  it  all  words 
not  admitted  to  deal  technically  with  art 
and  science.  But  passion  had  gone  too 
far,  and  the  22d  of  January,  1685,  at  a 
general  meeting,  twenty  Academicians 
being  present,  Furetiere  was  expelled 
from  the  body  by  a  majority  of  nineteen 
to  one.  It  is  understood  that  the  one 
who  voted  for  mercy  was  the  most  illus- 
trious of  all,  Racine.  Boileau  and  Bos- 
suet  also  defended  the  Abbe,  and  when 
the  matter  became  at  last  so  serious  that 
the   King  himself  was  obliged  to  take 
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cognizance  of  it,  it  was  understood  that 
his  sympathies  also  were  with  Furetiere. 
My  little  volume  (written,  I  think,  in 
1687)  does  not  know  anything  about  the 
expulsion,  which  was  therefore  probably 
secret.  It  says :  "  As  to  Monsieur  Fure- 
tiere, he  no  longer  puts  in  an  appearance 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Academy,  but  it 
is  not  known  whether  any  other  Acad- 
emician is  to  be  elected  in  his  place/'  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  society  hesitated  to 
go  so  far  as  this,  and  the  seat  was  left 
vacant.  Not  for  long,  however ;  the 
unanimous  rancor  of  so  many  men  of 
influence  and  rank  had  successfully 
ruined  the  fortune  and  broken  the  spirit 
of  the  old  piratical  lexicographer.  One 
of  his  earlier  colleagues  at  the  Academy 
supplied  the  bankrupt  man  with  the  nec- 
essaries of  life,  until,  on  the  14th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1688,  probably  just  as  the  "  dumpy 
twelve  "  was  passing  through  the  press, 
he  died  in  Paris  like  a  rat  in  a  hole.  This 
Dictionary,  being  suppressed  in  France, 
was  edited,  after  his  death,  in  1690,  at 


The  Hague  and  Rotterdam,  and  enjoyed 
a  great  success.  We  learn  from  a  let- 
ter of  Racine  to  Boileau  that  in  1694  the 
publisher  ventured  to  offer  a  copy  of  a 
new  edition  of  it  to  the  King  of  France, 
and  that  it  was  graciously  received.  If 
the  poor  old  man  could  have  struggled  on 
a  little  longer  he  might  have  lived  to  see 
himself  become  fashionable  and  success- 
ful again. 

With  all  his  misfortunes  he  contrived 
to  beat  the  Academy,  for  that  body,  in 
spite  of  its  superhuman  efforts,  did  not 
contrive  to  publish  its  Dictionary  till  four 
vears  after  the  appearance  of  Furetiere's. 
The  latter  is  a  great  curiosity  of  lexicog- 
raphv,  a  vast  storehouse  of  peculiar  and 
rare  information.  It  is  always  consulted 
by  scholars,  but  never  without  a  recollec- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  struggle  which 
its  author  sustained,  singlehanded, 
against  the  world,  and  in  which  he  fell, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  only  to  tri- 
umph after  all  in  the  ashes  of  his  fame. 

London,  England. 


Some    Cuban    Opinions. 

By  Albert  Gardner  Robinson. 


THE  final  results  of  the  errand  of 
the  Cuban  Commissioners  remain 
for  determination,  first,  by  the 
Cuban  Convention;  second,  by  the  Cu- 
ban people.  There  is  no  certainty  and 
little  probability  that,  even  now,  the 
Piatt  Amendment  will  be  accepted  by 
either.  There  is  a  possibility  that  it  may 
be  accepted  as  a  form.  As  a  principle  it 
is  distinctly  objectionable  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  Cuban  people,  and  to  fully 
three-quarters  of  the  members  of  the 
Cuban  Convention.  Its  acceptance,  if  it 
be  formally  accepted,  will  rest  only  upon 
a  sense  of  the  hopelessness  of  a  small 
nation  placing  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  a  powerful  nation. 

American  apathy,  general  American 
indifference  to  both  Cuba's  rights  and 
Cuba's  interests,  account  for  the  lack  of 
accurate  information  which  is  plainly 
evident  with  regard  to  Cuban  affairs. 
The  United  States  has  committed  itself 
to  a  man,  an  act,  and  a  policy,  and  all 
the  forces  and  machinery  of  government 


are  brought  into  play  for  the  support  of 
the  position  taken.  The  question 
whether  that  position  be  right  or  wrong 
carries  little  or  no  weight.  The  possible 
violation  of  the  Joint  Resolution  encoun- 
tered, but  a  few  months  ago,  a  wide- 
spread, indignant  protest.  But  that  par- 
ticular "  monster  of  such  horrid  mien  " 
has  now  become  so  familiar  that  it  has 
lost  its  terrors,  and  we  seem  quite  ready 
to  embrace  the  opportunity  to  violate  the 
promise  made  three  years  ago,  if  we  can 
only  get  rid  of  this  tedious  Cuban  ques- 
tion, and  be  allowed  to  go  our  way  and 
make  our  dollars. 

America  knows  little  of  the  real  Cu- 
ban sentiment.  It  is  enough  that  Messrs. 
Wood  and  Miles,  and  Proctor  and  Cock- 
rell  and  a  dozen  or  so  other  notables 
who  have  "  been  to  Cuba,"  assure  us 
that  the  Piatt  Amendment  will  be  ac- 
cepted. Of  course,  if  it  is  accepted,  it  is 
therefore  acceptable  and  satisfactory. 
That  is  enough,  and  we  go  our  busy 
way,  bothering  our  heads  no  more  about 
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it.  That  its  acceptance,  if  it  be  accepted, 
will  carry  with  it  and  leave  behind  it  a 
sense  of  wrong  and  injustice  in  the 
minds  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  are  affected  by  it  is  no 
concern  of  ours.  If  trouble  follows,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  Cubans.  It  only 
shows  their  folly  and  their  general  in- 
capacity. If  they  did  not  like  it,  they 
should  not  have  accepted  it.  If  they  re- 
ject it,  there  is  again  an  illustration  of 
their  folly  and  incapacity.  Thus  run 
the  superficial  arguments  which  I  have 
encountered  upon  all  sides  since  my  re- 
turn from  Cuba. 

It  would  be  wholly  incorrect  to  say 


resolutions  of  various  organizations. 
They  may  be  taken  as  representative  of 
Cuban  opinion,  and  there  is  no  ground 
upon  which  to  rest  any  belief  that  this 
opinion  will  be  in  any  special  degree 
modified  by  the  general  assurances  ver- 
bally given  to  the  Cuban  Commission 
that  the  Piatt  Amendment  does  not 
mean  what  it  says. 

In  most  cases  these  opinions  have 
been  stated  at  considerable  length  and  in 
detail.  Condensing  them  as  much  as 
possible,  some  of  these  expressions  stand 
as  follows : 

Mendez  Capote,  President  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  member  of  the  Commission 

i 
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When  the  Joint  Resolution  said  that  we  were  "  in- 
dependent "  it  was  the  noble  people  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  who  pronounced  the  sentence. 

that  there  is  absolute  harmony  in  Cuba 
regarding  this  question.  It  is  absolutely 
true  that  there  is  practically  no  disposi- 
tion to  accept  the  conditions  imposed  by 
the  United  States  because  of  their  ac- 
ceptability. The  few  who  urge  accept- 
ance do  so  from  a  sense  of  the  futility 
of  resistance  or  from  a  desire  to  see  the 
island  rid  of  what  certain  American  offi- 
cials now  term  the  "  evils  of  military 
government."  Within  the  last  few 
weeks  there  has  developed  a  strong 
movement  along  economic  lines.  This 
movement  is  generally  in  favor  of  ac- 
ceptance, provided,  and  only  so,  that 
some  compensation  be  effected  in  the 
shape  of  economic  and  tariff  concessions 
to  Cuba. 

For  their  bearing  upon  the  whole 
question  I  wish  to  select  from  such  ma- 
terial as  I  have  the  publicly  expressed 
opinions  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Convention,  extracts  from  the  press,  and 


1901 

The  people,  who  by  their  force  to-day  desire  to  make 
us  subjects,  are  the  people  of  McKinley  (Emperor)  and 
of  Piatt. — La  Discusion, 

to  Washington,  said,  in  a  public  meeting 
at  Guana  jay : 

"  The  third  clause  in  that  amendment,  giv- 
ing to  the  American  Government  the  power  to 
intervene  in  our  country,  is  most  serious,  be- 
cause, under  its  shadow,  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  here  any  Cuban  government,  stable, 
strong  and  orderly.  Should  we  concede  this, 
there  will  be  born  a  government  resting  upon 
a  supposition  of  incapacity." 

He  urged  that  the  Cuban  people  con- 
tinue to  stand  united  and  compact,  pre- 
senting to  the  world  a  manifestation  of 
their  courage,  and  proclaiming  that  they 
would  accept  nothing  save  their  inde- 
pendence. "  Therefore,"  he  said,  "  I 
cannot  give  my  consent  to  anything 
which  might  be  contrary  to  Cuban  sov- 
ereignty." 

Dr.  Diego  Tamayo,  President  of  the 
Convention  Committee  on  Relations, 
and  member  of  the  Commission  to 
Washington,  in  a  published  review  of 
the  Piatt  Amendment,  said: 
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"  I  have  studied  the  Piatt  Amendment  with 
perfect  impartiality,  being  desirous  of  finding 
a  method  of  harmonizing  it  with  the  sover- 
eignty and  independence  of  the  Cuban  people. 
I  must  say  that  there  is  manifest  incompatibil- 
ity between  its  precepts  and  our  aspirations. 
So  great  a  disparity  is  there  that,  should  we 
accept  the  terms  in  their  integrity,  not  only 
would  we  be  destroying  our  independence,  but 
we  would  thereby  prove  ourselves  unworthy  of 
being  independent.  Such  acceptation  would 
indicate  our  readiness  to  accept  a  freedom 
written  on  paper  but  having  nothing  substan- 
tial about  it. 

"  If  Americans  were  our  bitter  enemies  it 
might  be  thought  that  the  Piatt  Amendment 
had  been  conceived  and  made  law  with  the 
idea  of  provoking  a  conflict  with  Cubans." 

The  three  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, Messrs.  Betancourt,  Llorente, 
and  Portuondo,  have  all  spoken  and 
voted,  again  and  again,  directly  and  in- 
directly, against  the  acceptance  of  the 
amendment.  A  complete  and  radical 
change  of  front  must  lay  them  open  to 
charges,  on  the  part  of  their  associates 
and  their  constituents,  of  having  sold 
themselves  in  some  way  to  the  influences 
at  Washington.  From  public  expres- 
sions of  other  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion I  take  the  following.  Gen.  Jose 
Lacret  Morlot : 

"  I  believe  that  the  Convention  should  not 
yield  in  the  Piatt  question;  she  should  leave 
the  government  of  the  Republic  well  consti- 
tuted and  the  Chambers  would  resolve  upon 
the  matter. 

"  Ours  would  be  the  first  Convention  in  the 
world  to  leave  a  government  compromised 
when  constituting  it. 

"  Force,  if  abused  by  the  Americans,  would 
leave  our  debt  of  gratitude  settled. 

"  Let  them  take,  but  let  us  not  give." 

Juan  Gualberto  Gomez  says:  "We  are 
asked  to  give  the  United  States  the  key 
of  our  house,  with  the  right  to  come  in 
whenever  they  choose."  This,  he  be- 
lieves, would  "  make  the  United  States 
the  master  in  Cuba,  violate  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Joint  Resolution,  and  de- 
prive Cuba  of  all  sense  of  independence 
and  national  sovereignty." 

Morna  Delgado  says : 

"  What  right  to  represent  a  worthy  people 
can  they  have  who  sophistically  seek  to  mis- 
lead that  people  by  trying  to  convince  them 
that  the  concession  of  the  right  of  a  foreign 
power  to  intervene  in  their  affairs  is  not  inim- 
ical to  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of 
their  country,  and  that  it  is  not  humiliating  to 
permit  such  intervention  in  those  affairs.  No ! 
Upon  people  worthy  of  understanding  liberty 
and  right  it  is  not  necessary  to  impose  dis- 
honor and  force.  Cede?  Yes.  Cede  all 
which  may  be  compatible  with  national  honor ; 


sacrifice  all  that  we  can ;  but  let  all  beyond  that 
be  the  work  of  others." 

In  this  way  it  would  be  possible  to  go 
on  and  quote  such  other  members  as 
Aleman,  Jose  Miguel  Gomez,  Salvador 
Cisneros,  Ruis  Rivera,  Bravo  Correoso, 
Berriel,  Silva,  De  Castro,  Villuendas, 
Eudaldo  Tamayo,  Manduley,  Zayas,  and 
others.  A  few  have  sought  some  form 
of  compromise,  while  objecting  to  the 
amendment  as  it  stands.     Of  these  are 


PROMETHEUS  BOUND. 
A  work  of  art  which  the  Commission  will  offer  to  Presi- 
dent McKinley  in  Washington. — Patria. 

Gonzalo  de  Quesada  and  Emilio  Nunez. 
Gener  has  voted  against  the  amendment 
in  Convention  and  spoken  against  it  in 
meetings  of  his  party.  Rodriguez,  like 
Gener,  Nunez,  Diego  Tamayo,  and  two 
or  three  others,  is  an  official  under  the 
present  Government,  and  has  been  more 
cautious  in  his  expressions  than  some  of 
his  associates.  Senor  Giberga  is  the  only 
representative  in  the  Convention  who 
appears  for  the  Conservative  party.  He 
reviews  the  amendment  in  detail,  at  too 
great  length  for  reproduction  here.  La 
Realidad,  the  organ  of  his  party,  thus 
sums  up  his  review,  which  is  presumably 
the  expression  of  the  views  of  his  party : 

11  As  it  will  be  observed,  the  proposition  of 
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Delegate  Giberga  substantially  accepts  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Piatt  Amendment,  and  in 
compensation  asks  for  commercial  concessions 
from  the  United  States  which  will  enable 
Cuba  to  develop  its  natural  resources,  for 
without  this  latter  the  protection  offered  to 
Cuba  by  the  United  States  will  be  utterly  val- 
ueless. And  these  commercial  concessions, 
while  affecting  none  of  the  American  indus- 
tries, will  highly  benefit  some  of  them.  Fair- 
ness and  justice  demand  that  they  should  be 
granted. 

"  We  do  not  know  how  the  majority  of  the 
Convention  will  view  the  proposition  of  Del- 
egate Giberga;  but  we  earnestly  hope  that  it 
may  be  duly  considered  and  adopted.  It  is 
fair  and  just,  and  we  think  that  its  adoption 
will  bring  about  the  solution  of  the  trouble- 
some problem  now  before  the  Convention." 

The  only  member  of  the  Convention 
who  has,  thus  far,  proposed  any  definite 
acceptance  of  the  amendment  is  Senor 
Quilez,  commonly  regarded  as  no  more 
than  an  instrument  of  General  Wood  in 
return  for  his  appointment  as  Governor 
of  Pinar  del  Rio  province.     His  attitude 


is  in  no  way  enthusiastic,  and  his  motion 
to  accept  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  24 
to  2,  Giberga  voting  with  him  for  it.  A 
leading  Havana  paper  thus  sums  up  the 
Quilez  proposition : 

"  Dr.  Quilez  begins  by  citing  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  went  to  war  with  Spain  at  a 
moment  when  the  Cuban  insurgents  most 
needed  help ;  that  relief  from  starvation  and 
suffering  was  furnished  by  the  United  States, 
and  that  we  to-day  have  that  nation  to  assist 
us  in  constituting  a  government  that  shall  be 
one  in  reality. 

"  Dr.  Quilez  then  argues  lhat  we  owe  an 
immense  debt  to  the  United  States,  which  we 
must  recognize,  especially  as  we  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  voluntarily  before  being 
compelled  to  yield  to  imposition  by  force,  after 
ruinous  delay." 

In  Cuban  opinion  as  expressed  by 
Cuban  newspapers,  unqualified  accept- 
ance or  approval  of  the  terms  of  the 
United  States  finds  representation  only 
in  a  pronounced  minority.  Pronounced 
rejection    and    well    defined    disapproval 
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The  Cuban  Idea  of  the  Piatt  Amendment. — From  La  Discusion 
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are  in  ample  evidence.  El  Comercio 
and  Avisador  Comer  rial,  both  of  Ha- 
vana, are  distinctly  trade  papers  having 
little  to  say  about  politics.  Diario  de  la 
Marina  is  the  organ  of  the  Spanish  col- 
ony, with  no  distinct  affection  for  either 
the  American  or  the  Cuban  side,  and  is 
not  a  factor  in  the  question.  La  Lucha, 
an  organ  of  the  National  party,  and 
usually  a  prominent  influence  in  all  po- 
litical affairs,  has  been  influenced  by  cer- 
tain personal  interests  and  has  played 
no  effective  part  in  the  recent  proceed- 
ings.    La  Patria,  La  Discusion,  and  El 


in  any  way  infringe  upon  or  limit  the  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  of  the  island  of 
Cuba." 

April   I. 

"  We  have  not  as  yet  heard  that  any  Cuban 
who  advocates  the  acceptance  of  the  Piatt 
Amendment  upholds  it  because  of  its  innate 
good  qualities.  All  of  them  agree  that  the 
said  amendment  curtails  our  sovereignty  and 
independence,  and  even  express  themselves  in 
the  harshest  terms  against  it  and  the  Govern- 
ment that  so  obviously  violates  its  most  solemn 
pledges.  All  are  agreed  upon  this  point.  The 
non-fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  by  the 
United  States  Government  is  flagrant,  undeni- 
able.    There   is  no  one,   worthy  of  the  name 


Baseball  has  been  enthusiastically  received  all  over  Cuba.     This  cartoon  from  Patria  shows  what  Cuba  ought  to 
do  with  the  Piatt  Amendment:   Knock  it  out  and  run  for  the  goal  of  Independence. 


Mundo,  are  the  leading  journals,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  questioned  that  they  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Cuban  people. 

La  Patria  is  distinctly  the  organ  of 
the  Convention.  I  quote  the  following, 
which  are  fairly  representative  of  the 
tenor  and  trend  of  all : 

March  27. 

"  The  rejection  of  the  Piatt  Amendment, 
therefore,  would  simply  mean  that  the  United 
States  would  have  to  reconsider  the  subject. 
With  a  better  knowledge  of  our  sentiments 
and  ideas  of  the  subject,  they  would  modify 
the  resolution ;  and  then,  after  due  delibera- 
tion, some  acceptable  and  definite  solution  of 
the  problem  would  be  found,  which  would  not 


of  Cuban,  that  is  to  say,  worthy  of  bearing 
within  his  breast  the  sentiment  of  his  coun- 
try's independence,  who  would  have  dared  to 
propose,  or  even  to  conceive,  as  a  beneficial 
and  necessary  measure  for  the  constitution  of 
the  republic  of  Cuba,  the  utterly  unacceptable 
provisions  of  the  Piatt  Amendment." 

April  16. 

"  All  individual  and  personal  questions  hav- 
ing been  thrust  aside,  the  mass  of  the  people 
have  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Constitution- 
al Convention  without  in  any  way  attempting 
to  hamper  or  obstruct  the  work  which  was 
confided  to  the  members  of  the  Convention. 
No  one  has  attempted  to  shirk  the  duty  which 
the  present  circumstances  imposed  upon  him. 
'  Let  us  support  the  Convention ! '  This  has 
been  the  rallying  cry  of  our  people,  which  has 
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given  ample  proof,  by  its  behavior  in  these 
critical  conditions,  of  being  fully  prepared  to 
enter  upon  its  new  existence  as  an  independent 
and  sovereign  State." 

April  19. 

"  The  object  of  the  Commissioners'  visit,  on 
the  contrary,  is  to  convince  the  American  Ex- 
ecutive that  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the 
Piatt  Amendment  are  a  menace  and  threat  to 
Cuba's  independence ;  that  they  are  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  solemn  pledges  of  the  American 
Government,  and  that  they  are  in  opposition  to 
Cuba's  rights  and  interests.  And  as  the  Presi- 
dent is  obliged  to  think  of  other  solutions  and 
modes  of  procedure,  in  case  the  Piatt  Amend- 
ment be  rejected,  the  Commissioners  are  not 
to  formally  and  definitely  decide  what  course 
of  action  is  to  be  followed,  but  to  study  out 
and  formulate,  in  accord  with  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  views,  if  the  American  Executive 
should  be  willing  to  take  part  in  these  delib- 
erations, a  new  formula  to  take  the  place  of 
the  objectionable  Piatt  Amendment,  which  may 
prove  acceptable  both  to  the  United  States 
Congress  and  to  the  Cuban  Convention ;  for 
without  the  approbation  of  both  these  assem- 
blies it  is  impossible  to  reach  any  definite  con- 
clusion, either  on  legal  or  moral  grounds." 

The  editorials  of  El  Mundo  and  La 
Discusion  are  of  similar  tenor,  as  are 
those  of  the  greater  number  of  the  lesser 
papers  throughout  the  country.  La  Re- 
publica,  of  Santiago,  says  that  "  it  would 
like  to  see  Cuba  absolutely  independent, 
and  that  the  Piatt  law  limits  in  some  de- 
gree that  independence/'  but,  it  says : 

"  What  remedy  remains  to  us  except  to  ac- 
cept it?  Why  deceive  the  people  by  making 
them  believe  in  a  possibility  of  resisting  it? 
What  practical  end  can  be  gained  by  ostenta- 
tious and  extravagant  talk  of  armed  resist- 
ance? Will  we  intimidate  the  powerful  Amer- 
ican nation  by  that  ?  Is  it  ignorant  of  our  true 
strength,  our  true  condition?" 

La  Democracia,  of  Manzanillo,  says: 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
made  the  pledge  before  the  world  not  to  exer- 
cise any  sovereignty,  jurisdiction  or  dominion 
in  Cuba,  except  for  the  purpose  of  pacifying  it. 
If  it  does  not  wish  to  redeem  this  pledge  we 
will  appeal  to  the  American  people,  and  the 
American  people,  which  is  a  great  and  just 
people,  will  hear  us,  for  they  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  justice.  And 
Cuba  will  be  free." 

La  Union,  of  Guines,  condemns  the 
Convention  and  urges  acceptance  of  the 
amendment.  La  Nation,  of  Havana, 
had  been  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
Convention.  It  changed  front  upon  the 
passage  of  the  Piatt  law,  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

"  Tho  almost  yesterday  we  censured  the 
Convention  for  what  we  considered  errors  of 
judgment,  to-day,  the  country  being  in  danger, 


these  errors  are  of  little  importance  to  us,  and 
do  not  prevent  us  from  putting  ourselves,  as 
we  have  done,  resolutely  on  its  side." 

El  Vigilante,  of  Guanajay,  says: 

"  The  hour  of  shameful  impositions  has  ar- 
rived, when  a  general  good-will  should  pre- 
vail. 

"  We  have  maintained  more  than  once  that 
the  acts  of  sovereignty  exercised  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  since  the  intervention ;  its  titles, 
everything  which  gives  rights  or  concerns  the 
public  welfare,  would  necessarily  be  sanctioned 
by  future  governments,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
exalted  '  joint  resolution,'  the  American  Gov- 
ernment was  exercising  here  the  functions  of 
an  absolute  government. 

"  In  this  sorrowful  hour  of  menaces  and  dis 
couragement,  of  frenzies  and  fears,  may  God 
illumine  our  consciences,  so  that  we  may  save 
our  existence  and  dignity." 

El  Dia,  of  Caibarien,  fearing  that 
matters  must  now  stand  over  until  next 
December,  thus  voices  its  lament: 

"  One  year  more  of  contemplation  of  the 
widespread  ruin  of  our  poor  country  without 
the  liberty  of  governing  it,  which  is  our  desire, 
which  in  justice  belongs  to  us,  since  we  are 
not  submitting  to  a  conquest  but  to  a  treaty 
which  already  ought  to  be  complied  with,  if 
those  who  dominate  us  had  our  interests  at 
heart  or  good  will  toward  us." 

I  realize  that  I  am  quoting  chiefly 
from  one  side.  That  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  all  the  material  which  I  have  re- 
viewed and  preserved  I  have  seen  very 
little  upon  any  other  side.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  conservative  element  in  Cuba 
urges  the  acceptance  of  the  Piatt 
Amendment.  So  it  does — with  a  string 
to  it,  and  it  voices  its  eager  opinion 
chiefly  behind  well  secured  doors. 
There  are  one  or  two  feeble  little  jour- 
nals in  the  island  representing  that  class. 
Their  voices  are  faint  and  their  tones 
uncertain.  There  are  three  organiza- 
tions which  represent  that  element,  two 
of  them  old,  and  one  modern.  There  is 
El  Circulo  de  Hacendados  y  Agricul- 
tores,  otherwise  the  Planters'  Associa- 
tion; the  Sociedad  Economica  de  Ami- 
gos  del  Pais,  otherwise  the  Friends  of 
the  Country,  and  the  new  organization, 
El  Moviemento  Economico,  or  the  Eco- 
nomic Movement.  All  of  these  have 
held  meetings  within  the  last  three 
weeks,  at  which  it  was  voted  to  approve 
the  Piatt  Amendment  only  upon  the  con- 
diton  of  economic  advantages  for  Cuban 
products  in  the  American  market  by  re- 
duction of  the  American  tariff  in  favor 
of  Cuba. 
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This  is  Cuban  sentiment  regarding  the  risk  of  sacrificing  that  which  General 
the  Piatt  Amendment,  and  the  United  Portuondo  referred  to,  a  few  days  ago, 
States  can  only  ignore  or  override  it  at    as  the  "  moral  peace  "  of  Cuba. 

New  York  City. 


"Only    a    Girl." 

By  Henry  T.  Finck, 

Author  of  "Primitive  Love  and  Love  Stories,"  Etc. 


THE  wise  and  witty  Max  O'Rell  de- 
clares in  his  book  on  America  that 
if  Paris  is,  as  some  say,  a  paradise 
of  women,  there  is  a  more  blissful  place 
than  paradise.  "  If  I  had  to  be  born 
again,"  he  writes,  "  and  might  choose  my 
sex  and  my  birthplace,  I  would  shout  at 
the  top  of  my  voice : 

"  Oh,  make  me  an  American  woman." 

"  Would  you  rather  be  a  man  or  a 
woman  ? "  is  a  question  that  has  been 
asked  many  a  time.  Balzac  makes  the 
Princesse  de  Cadignan  express  pity  for 
the  miserable  little  girls  who  wished  they 
were  men.  How  many  of  these  there  are 
in  France  he  does  not  state;  but  Prof. 
Earl  Barnes,  of  Cambridge,  England, 
some  time  ago  questioned  several  hun- 
dred school  boys  and  girls,  aged  about 
twelve  years,  and  found  that  of  302  boys 
only  two  would  have  liked  to  be  of  the 
other  sex,  while  of  the  girls  thirty-five 
per  cent,  would  have  preferred  to  be  men. 

A  teacher  in  one  of  the  New  York  high 
schools  for  girls  has  kindly  questioned 
for  me  a  number  of  her  pupils,  whose 
ages  range  from  fourteen  to  seventeen, 
and  obtained  results  similar  to  those  of 
Professor  Barnes.  Of  66  girls  39  were 
content  to  be  girls;  20  would  like  to  be 
boys  unqualifiedly,  and  7  would  like  to  be 
boys  sometimes,  when  their  dress  inter- 
feres with  their  movements,  or  when  they 
long  for  greater  freedom. 

One  of  the  most  energetic  and  clam- 
orous of  American  suffragists,  Ida 
Husted  Harper,  accepts  the  figures  of 
Professor  Barnes  as  indications  of  great 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  boys  and 
girls  questioned.  "  From  the  cradle/' 
she  says,  "  these  children  have  observed 
the  vast  difference  between  the  lot  of  men 
and  women,  almost  wholly  in  favor  of  the 


former;"  hence  their  decisions.  As  re- 
gards adults,  she  believes  that  while 
among  the  well-to-do  even  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  65  per  cent,  might  be  found 
satisfied  with  their  sex,  among  the  strug- 
gling poor  "  99  per  cent,  would  be  found 
to  have  an  everlasting  grudge  against  the 
fate  which  created  them  women  instead 
of  men."  And  she  argues  that  "  the  rem- 
edy for  this  universal  [  ?]  discontent  and 
rebellion  among  women "  (American 
women,  Oh,  Max  O'Rell!),  lies  in  mak- 
ing them  just  like  the  men,  in  rational 
dress,  sports,  brain  development,  employ- 
ments and  political  privileges  and  duties. 

The  poet,  to  be  sure,  has  told  us  that 
"  could  we  make  her  as  the  man,  sweet 
love  were  slain."  But  what  is  sweet  love 
compared  with  the  importance  of  having 
women  wear  trousers,  play  football, 
swear,  chew,  drink,  smoke,  bet,  gamble, 
shoot  birds  and  deer,  tan  hides,  drive 
cabs,  write  learned  treatises,  make  stump 
speeches,  and  engage  in  political  in- 
trigues? 

As  far  as  the  boys  are  concerned,  Pro- 
fessor Barnes  might  have  saved  himself 
the  trouble  of  collecting  figures.  Any 
one  familiar  with  the  ways  of  school  boys 
could  have  told  him  beforehand  that  they 
despise  girls  and  would  not  want  to  be 
like  them.  As  Sarah  Grand  has  re- 
marked : 

"  It  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past  to  en- 
courage a  boy  to  regard  his  little  sister  as 
'  only  a  girl,'  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  he 
ends  by  assuming  that  women  are  his  infe- 
riors." 

Under  such  circumstances  we  can  easily 
see  why  some  of  the  girls  should  feel  dis- 
satisfied with  their  sex.  The  more  proud 
or  sensitive  ones  must  wince  under  the 
contempt  of  the  boys  and  wish  they  were 
like  these   superior  beings.     Still   more 
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must   this   wish   possess   those   who   are  in   Primitive  Culture"),   which  gives  a 

known    as    hoidens    or    tomboys — wild,  graphic  idea  of  the  varied  activities  of 

romping  girls,  rude,  bold,  inelegant — des-  women   during  the  thousands  of  years 

tined,  unless  restrained,  to  grow  up  into  when  men  were  doing  little  besides  killing 

mannish  women,  the  counterpart  of  ef-  and  loafing.     To  be  sure,  much  of  the 

feminate  men.     Of  the  somewhat  older  work  which  primitive  woman  had  to  do 

American    girls    referred    to,   some,  no  was  unsuitable  for  her,  being  so  difficult 

doubt,  have  also  been  influenced  in  their  that  it   gave   her  hard   features,   coarse 

preference  by  numerous  paragraphs  and  muscles,   big  bones,   clumsy   hands   and 

articles  in  newspapers  written  by  mannish  feet,  and  made  her  age  prematurely  and 

women  and  holding  up  false,  unnatural  lose  all  feminine  charms.     Yet  even  so  it 

ideals.  was  nobler  thus  to  toil  than  to  make  a 

Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  it  is  unfor-  specialty  of  murder, 
tunate  that  apparently  more  than  one-  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  matter  of  em- 
third  of  English  and  American  girls  ployments  that  women  showed  men  the 
should  wish  to  be  boys.  If  the  same  pro-  way  to  civilization.  They  were  the  pio- 
portion  holds  true  among  adults  (it  neers  in  teaching  the  world  the  most  im- 
would  be  interesting  to  have  figures  on  portant  of  all  virtues — sympathy,  altru- 
this  point)  it  would  follow  that  of  the  ism,  chastity,  affection.  The  earliest  of 
women  in  the  United  States  no  fewer  the  tender  feelings  was  the  mother's  fond- 
than  12,000,000  are  apparently  dissatis-  ness  for  her  babe,  from  which  sprang  al- 
fied  with  their  sex.  Obviously,  therefore,  truism,  or  action  for  another's  benefit ; 
no  sociological  task  could  be  of  greater  and  on  this  hinges  all  civilization.  Con- 
importance  than  that  of  convincing  these  jugal  devotion  and  chastity,  among  the 
deluded  women  that,  instead  of  wishing  lower  races,  are  also  found  much  sooner 
to  be  men,  they  have  every  reason  to  re-  and  more  frequently  on  the  wife's  part 
joice  and  feel  proud  that  they  are  women,  than   on  the  husband's.     Tho  this  was 

It  is  a  law  of  evolution  that  the  indi-  partly  the  result  of  compulsion,  the  fact 

vidual  goes  through  the  same  stages  of  of   its   existence   remains  to   show   that 

development  as  the  race.     The  contempt  women  had  reason  to  look  down  on  men 

which  those  miniature  modern  savages  as  their  inferiors  ethically.     Men  cannot 

known  as  school  boys  feel  for  females  is  deny  this  inferiority,  for  to  this  day  they 

simply  a  survival  of  the  time  when  men  make   woman's   standard   of  conduct   a 

universally  despised  women  and  looked  higher  one  than  their  own,  from  an  in- 

on  their  work  as  degrading.     The  most  stinctive     conviction    that     only    under 

insulting  epithet  that  could  be  applied  to  woman's  lead  can  civilization  advance  in 

an  Indian,  aside  from  calling  him  a  dog,  this  direction. 

was  that  of  woman ;  and  the  same  is  true  A  third  reason  for  noble  pride  and  self- 

of  the  lower  races  in  general.     It  is  only  congratulation  on  the  part  of  women  lies 

within  the  last  few  centuries,  in  Europe  in  the  fact  that  they  also  led  evolution  in 

and  America,  that  woman  has  been  re-  the  matter  of  bodily  development.     This 

lieved  from  this  contempt.  has  been  made  clear  by  Havelock  Ellis, 

Now  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  following  Burdach  and  Darwin.  Al- 
that  all  the  time  that  women  were  thus  ready  among  apes  "  the  female  is  some- 
despised  it  was  they  who,  in  reality,  should  what  higher  than  the  male  ;  "  and  in  the 
have  looked  down  on  the  men;  for,  from  human  race  the  woman 
the  beginning,  the  savage  woman  repre-  «  presents  more  nearly  than  man  the  human 
sented  a  higher  stage  of  civilization  than  type  to  which  man  is  approximating.  This  is 
man  did.  He  was  simply  a  butcher  of  true  of  physical  characters:  the  large-headed, 
men  and  animals,  while  she  had  charge  of  delicate-faced,  small-boned  man  of  urban  civil- 
n  ,1  i  J  r  1  j  j  ,•  i  •  i  ization  is  much  nearer  to  the  typical  woman 
all  the  home  and  field  duties  and  indus-  than  is  the  savage     Not  only  by  his  large 

trial  pursuits  that  paved  the  way  for  a  brain,  but  by  his  large  pelvis,  the  modern  man 

more  peaceful  and  noble  life.     Dr.  Otis  is  following  a  path  first  marked  out  by  wom- 

T.  Mason,  Curator  of  the  Department  of  an-' 

Ethnology  in  the  United  States  National  Surely,  here  are  facts  enough  to  con- 
Museum,  has  written  a  book  of  nearly  vince  any  woman  that  she  belongs  to  the 
three  hundred  pages  ("  Woman's  Share  superior  sex ;  that  she  represents  a  high- 
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er  stage  of  civilization  than  man ;  and  that  it  declares  that  "Nothing  that  women 
her  salvation  lies,  not  in  the  attempt  to  can  do  will  ever  prevent  their  being  de- 
ape  men,  but  in  being  as  exquisitely  fern-  lightfully  feminine;  "  but,  as  the  Scotch- 
inine  as  possible  and  in  leading  men,  as  in  man  says,  "  I  hae  me  doots."  Where  is 
the  past,  along  the  lines  of  a  higher  cul-  the  "  delightfully  feminine  "  in  this  de- 
ture.  On  this  point  I  may  be  allowed  to  scription  of  a  German  hod-carrier  ? 
quote  what  I  wrote  elsewhere :  «  Her  complexion  tanned  and  tough  as  whit- 
"  The  distinctively  feminine  virtues  are  on  leather,  her  figure  robbed  of  every  line  of 
the  whole  of  a  much  higher  quality  than  the  Srace  and.  beauty,  her  poor  willing  hands 
masculine,  which  is  the  reason  why  they  were  rough-grained,  gross  and  callous  as  a  plow- 
not  appreciated  or  fostered  at  so  early  an  man  s,  and  her  body  bent  like  the  pictured 
epoch.     Gentleness,  modesty,  domesticity,  girl-  slaves  in  the  galleys; 

ishness,    coyness,    kindness,   patience,    tender-  or  in  this  description  of  the  Gauls,  cited 

ness,  benevolence,  sympathy,  self-sacrifice,  de-  ,       A/r    ,,       t          .         11         •. 

mureness,  emotionality,  sensitiveness,  are  fern-  hY  Motley  from  an  old  wnter  : 

inine  qualities,  some  of  which,  it  is  true,  we  "A  band  of  strangers  could  not  resist  one 

expect  also  in  gentlemen;  but  their  absence  is  0f  them  in  a   brawl,   assisted   by   his   strong, 

not  nearly  so  fatal  to  a  man  as  it  is  to  a  worn-  blue-eyed    wife,    especially    when    she    begins, 

an.     And  as  men  gradually  approach  women  gnashing   her   teeth,   her   neck   swollen,   bran- 

m  patience,   tenderness,    sympathy,    self-sacn-  Wishing  her  vast  and  snowy  arms,  and  kicking 

fice    and    gentleness,    it    behooves    women    to  witn  her  heels  at  the  same  time,  to  deliver  her 

keep  their  distance  by  becoming  still  more  re-  fisticuffs,  like  bolts  from  the  twisted  strings  of 

fined  and   feminine,   instead  of   trying,   as   so  a  catapult." 
many    do,    to    approach   their   old   masculine 

standard — one  of  the  strangest  aberrations  re-  At    certain    times    and    under    certain 
corded  in  all  social  history."  conditions  such  coarse,  robust  and  fierce 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  un-  women  are  doubtless  useful ;  but  they  are 
derstand  distinctly  what  is  meant  by  the  never  womanly,  and  certainly  not  "  de- 
word  "  feminine,"  or  "  womanly."  Man-  lightfully     feminine."       To-day     every 
nish   women,   when   censured   for   some  woman  aspires  to  be  a  lady,  and  a  lady  is 
new  line  of  conduct,  are  much  addicted  to  ''  a  woman  of  good  breeding,  education 
the  habit  of  alluding  to  earlier  times  when  and  refinement  of  mind  and  manner."     I 
it  was  considered  unwomanly  for  women  take  this  definition  from  the  "  Century 
to  do  certain  things  which  are  now  ac-  Dictionary,"   pace  Miss   C.   S.   Parrish, 
cepted  as  a  matter  of  course.     But  there  Professor   of    Philosophy    at   the    Ran- 
is a  vast  difference  between  prejudices  dolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  who  has 
based  on  mere  convention  or  fashion,  and  lately  been  telling  the  readers  of  The  In- 
objections  based  on  scientific  and  ethical  dependent  (of  April  4th)  about  the  "dis- 
grounds.  If  my  ancestors  refused,  for  in-  tressingly  "  ambiguous  use  the  dictionary 
stance,  to  countenance  violin  playing  by  makers  and  I  and  other  horrid  men  make 
girls,  they  were  certainly  very  foolish,  for  of  the  word  "  womanly."     /  had  no  trou- 
there  is  nothing  in  that  accomplishment  ble  in  finding  "  Will  she  grow  gentler, 
that  is  unbecoming,  or  in  any  way  incon-  sweeter,    more   womanly  ?  "    among   the 
sistent  with  feminine  attributes.     But  if  "  Century     Dictionary's  "     enlightening 
I  object  to  a  woman's  playing  football,  it  definitions;  but  perhaps  gentleness  and 
is  on  the  eternally  valid  ground  that  it  is  sweetness  were  not  the  qualities  the  pro- 
a  game  so  rough  and  brutal,  so  likely  to  fessor  was  hunting  for.     As  for  myself, 
coarsen  and  injure  the  mind  as  well  as  the  if  she  had  taken  the  trouble  to  consult 
body,  that  no  woman  could  indulge  in  it  my  treatises  on  romantic  and  primitive 
and  remain  a  lady.     And  if  I  object  to  a  love,  she  would  have  found  the  passage 
woman's  going  into  politics,  it  is  because  just  quoted,  and  others  equally  free  from 
I   know   that   the   average   politician   is  equivocation  and  ambiguousness.     There 
about  as  coarse  and  vulgar  a  man  as  you  are  other  books,  too,  that  she  might  have 
can  find;  and  we  have  had  enough  ex-  consulted;  among  them  Mrs.  Jameson's 
perience  to  know  that  if  woman  entered  admirable    volume    on    the    women    of 
politics  she  would  not  elevate  the  politi-  Shakespeare,  in  which  "  modesty,  grace, 
cian,  but  sink  to  his  level,  if  not  below  it.  tenderness  "  are  referred  to  as  the  "  ele- 
The  New  York  Sun  has,  it  is  true,  hurled  mental  feminine  qualities ;  "  while  Cor- 
at  me  an  editorial  article  on  "  The  Un-  delia  is  commended  because  she  is  "  re- 
alterably  Delightful  Feminine,"  in  which  fined  from  all  dross  of  selfishness,"  and 
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"  within  her  heart  is  a  fathomless  well  of 
purest  affection." 

With  subtle  guile  the  paradoxical 
women  who  are  so  eager  to  be  like  men — 
whom  they  are  nevertheless  always  abus- 
ing— are  trying  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  ideal  of  womanliness  here  set 
forth  is  "  old  fashioned."  In  a  recent 
number  of  the  Sun  Ida  Husted  Harper, 
after  citing,  among  other  things,  the  re- 
mark of  old  Dr.  Fordyce,  made  a  century 
ago,  that  "  men  of  sensibility  desire  in 
every  woman  soft  features  and  a  flowing 
voice,  a  form  not  robust,  and  demeanor 
delicate  and  gentle,"  declares  that 
"  women  have  just  begun  to  congratulate 
themselves  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
sprinting  away  "  from  such  ideals !  Well, 
there  are  women  and  women.  As  for  the 
men,  they  will  continue  to  marry  those 
women  who  do  not  "  sprint  away  "  from 
soft  features,  delicacy  and  gentleness. 

Instead  of  being  old  fashioned,  the 
ideal  of  womanhood  I  plead  for  is  one  of 
the  newest  things  in  the  world.  In  the 
second  volume  of  his  "  History  of  Euro- 
pean Morals,"  Lecky  has  some  interest- 
ing remarks  on  this  topic  : 

"  In  antiquity  the  virtues  that  were  most  ad- 
mired were  almost  exclusively  those  which  are 
distinctively  masculine.  Courage,  self-asser- 
tion, magnanimity,  and,  above  all,  patriotism, 
were  the  leading  features  of  the  ideal  type; 
and  chastity,  modesty  and  charity,  the  gentler 
and  the  domestic  virtues,  which  are  especially 
feminine,  were  greatly  undervalued.  .  .  . 
The  change  from  the  heroic  to  the  saintly 
ideal,  from  the  ideal  of  paganism  to  the  ideal 
of  Christianity,  was  a  change  from  a  type 
which  was  essentially  male  to  one  which  was 
essentially  feminine." 

Here,  once  more,  we  see  that  the  fem- 
inine type  represents  the  higher  civiliza- 
tion, and  that  to  be  "  only  a  girl  "  is  quite 
a  distinction.  But  it  took  the  divinely 
inspired  genius  of  Christ  to  convince  the 
world  of  the  superiority  of  the  feminine 
virtues. 

Next  to  the  Bible  most  Christians  ac- 
cept Shakespeare  as  the  book  which  re- 
veals most  intimately  the  heart  of  woman 
and  man.  The  adorable  poet  has  con- 
densed into  six  lines  a  whole  treatise  on 
sexual  psychology  and  sociology.  Two 
are  in  "  King  Lear :  " 


"  Her  voice  was  ever  soft 
Gentle  and    low — an    excellent   thing   in  worn* 
an;" 

and     four    in     "  The    Taming    of    the 
Shrew :  " 

"  Why    are    our    bodies   soft   and   weak   and 

smooth, 
Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world, 
But  that  our  soft  conditions  and  our  hearts 
Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts?" 

Like  the  rest  of  the  world,  however, 
Shakespeare  did  not  discover  the  true 
ideal  of  womanhood  at  once,  but  only 
gradually.  In  his  early  plays,  as  the  emi- 
nent Danish  critic,  Dr.  George  Brandes, 
has  pointed  out,  he  was  not  so  alive  as 
later  to  the  beauties  of  the  true  womanly 
character,  but  was  fond  of  drawing  un- 
amiable  women,  like  Adriana  in  the 
"  Comedy  of  Errors,"  violent  and  corrupt 
women,  like  Tamara  in  "  Titus  Androni- 
cus,"  and  Margaret  in  "  Henry  VI,"  or 
scolding  women  like  Katherina  in  "  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew."  In  his  early 
comedies  there  are  not  a  few  unamiable, 
mannish  women,  and  in  his  serious  early 
plays  many  ambitious,  bloodthirsty  and 
corrupt  women.  In  the  middle  period 
we  have  a  bevy  of  young  women  whose 
chief  attraction  is  their  sparkling  wit; 
but  as  time  went  on,  even  this  seemed  to 
the  inspired  poet  of  secondary  impor- 
tance ;  and  "  in  the  later  years  of  his  ripe 
manhood  he  displays  a  preference  for 
young  women  " — like  Ophelia,  Desde- 
mona,  Cordelia — "  who  are  nothing  but 
soul  and  tenderness." 

As  the  world  has  grown  more  and  more 
refined,  Shakespeare's  ripe  ideal  of 
womanhood  has  been  generally  accepted 
— except  by  the  "  New  Woman."  She, 
too,  perhaps,  will  discover  that  when  she 
competes  with  man  her  "  lances  are  but 
straws,"  whereas  in  woman's  own  field 
her  straws  are  lances.  As  for  the  rest 
of  us,  we  rejoice  that  what  Ruskin 
wrote  regarding  English  girls  applies 
equally  well  to  Americans: 

"  At  no  period,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  gather 
by  the  most  careful  comparison  of  existing 
portraiture,  has  there  ever  been  a  loveliness  so 
variably  refined,  so  modestly  and  kindly  virtu- 
ous, so  innocently  fantastic  and  so  daintily 
pure,  as  the  present  girl-beauty  of  our  British 
Isles." 

New  York  City. 


My    Recollections    of    the    Right     Hon.    Cecil 

Rhodes. 

By  the   Hon.   John  Studdy, 

Ex-Minister  of  Finance  in  Newfoundland. 


AS  many  have  written  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  diamond  discoveries 
in  South  Africa,  and  few  have  been 
wholly  correct,  I  may  be  pardoned,  as 
one  who  was  on  the  spot,  for  giving  some 
preliminary  facts  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
I  was  at  Pietermaritzburg,  staying  at 
the  Victoria  Club,  when  the  first  report 


CECIL   RHODES. 

was  brought  there  of  certain  stones,  dia- 
monds or  crystals,  being  carried  down  by 
a  German  trader,  and  much  discussion 
arose  as  to  whether  they  were  diamonds 
or  not.  To  settle  the  dispute,  one  of  the 
finest  stones  was  put  to  the  test,  under  a 
hammer  on  an  anvil,  with  the  idea  that  a 
diamond  could  not  be  broken.  Alas,  this 
was  a  diamond,  but  the  test  was  too  un- 
fair even  for  a  diamond  to  withstand. 
Still  others  remained,  and  were  tried  by 
every  test  known  save  the  simple  one  of 
weight. 
Interest  in  the  stones  grew  apace.  One 


or  two  more  came  in,  brought  by  a  party 
who  declared  they  could  show  the  place 
where  the  diamonds  came  from — one 
man  stating  that  he  had  seen  children 
playing  with  the  shining  pebbles,  and  that 
even  the  plaster  in  a  Boer's  house,  sit- 
uated in  the  Vaal,  had  specimens  in  it. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  Natalians. 
A  party  was  formed  of  men  such  as  Pop- 
ham,  Herbert  Rhodes,  A.  Campbell,  and 
others,  and,  with  about  sixty  working 
Zulus  and  Basutos,  they  made  for  the 
Vaal  and  opened  the  first  field  at  the  then 
well-known  Natal  kopje. 

Early  in  the  year  1870  I  came  up  from 
Natal,  and,  having  spent  some  months 
working  a  claim  at  Dutoit's  span,  to  which 
place  Herbert  Rhodes,  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes's  eldest  brother,  had  preceded  me, 
we  both  about  the  same  time  joined  in  the 
rush  to  old  De  Beers.  Here  I  entered 
upon  those  intimate  terms  with  both  Her- 
bert and  Frank  Rhodes  that  subsequent- 
ly led  to  my  acquaintance  with  the  Co- 
lossus of  South  Africa. 

Of  the  characters  of  Herbert  and 
Frank  Rhodes  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
too  highly.  Physically  and  mentally,  both 
were  splendid  types  of  Englishmen — big, 
generous-hearted  men,  whose  only  fault 
appeared  to  be  that  they  sometimes  gave 
to  less  fortunate  comrades  more  than  the 
output  of  their  claim  at  old  De  Beers  war- 
ranted. Of  all  men  I  have  ever  met  Her- 
bert Rhodes  less  deserved  the  horrible 
fate  which  eventually  overtook  him  while 
gold  prospecting  on  the  coast  of  Mozam- 
bique. 

It  was  while  I  was  working  on  my 
claim  at  old  De  Beers  that  I  took  that 
memorable  Sunday  hunting  trip  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  great  De  Beers 
diamond  mine,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  city  of  Kimberley,  and  incidental- 
ly the  gigantic  fortune  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Cecil  Rhodes. 

I  had  been  shooting  over  a  wide,  sandy 
plain  relieved  here  and  there  with  clumps 
of  mimosa,  when,  chancing  to  raise  a 
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band  of  birds,  I  fired  and  wounded  two 
or  three  that  ran  to  cover  into  some  long 
tamloke  grass.  Searching  about  for  the 
birds,  I  accidentally  stumbled  across  sev- 
eral carefully  hidden  prospect  holes 
which,  naturally,  aroused  my  professional 
curiosity.  Placing  my  gun  on  one  side, 
I  sat  down  and  carefully  sorted  out  a  few 
handfuls  of  the  excavation,  when  I  short- 
ly came  upon  numbers  of  small  diamond 
splinters.  With  these  evidences  of  my 
discovery,  I  promptly  gave  up  the  hunt- 
ing trip  and  returned  to  camp  at  old  De 
Beers. 

Having  imparted  the  information  to  my 
partner,  1  strongly  urged  an  immediate 
start  for  the  new  field — a  proceeding  to 
which  he  as  strongly  demurred,  insisting 
that  we  had  diamonds  enough  where  we 
were  without  rushing  off  to  probable 
want  after  a  shadow. 

Somewhat  disappointed  I  strolled  over 
to  the  tent  of  an  old  Natal  friend,  Top- 
ham  by  name,  with  whom  at  the  time 
there  happened  to  be  Herbert  Rhodes.  I 
had  gone  but  half  through  my  story  and 
displayed  my  samples,  when  both  Top- 
ham  and  Rhodes  became  enthusiastic  over 
the  idea  of  organizing  an  immediate 
"  stampede  "  among  ourselves.  This  was 
carried  out  that  night,  and  I  had  intended 
making  one  of  the  party,  but  in  the  face 
of  my  partner's  opposition  remained  at 
old  De  Beers,  sending  on  with  Topham 
and  Rhodes,  however,  four  Zulus  to  stake 
out  a  claim  for  myself. 

By  some  means,  during  the  night,  in 
spite  of  the  secrecy  with  which  our  plans 
were  made,  the  news  leaked  out  in  camp, 
and,  before  seven  o'clock  next  morning, 
old  De  Beers  was  practically  deserted  and 
Kimberley,  the  city  of  diamonds,  had 
sprung  into  existence.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours,  where  previously  not  a  man 
might  have  been  seen,  fully  four  thou- 
sand people  were  encamped,  and  the 
country  for  miles  around  staked  out  in 
claims.  With  Topham,  Herbert  Rhodes, 
and  others,  we  secured  three  claims  not 
far  from  the  spot  where  I  had  originally 
panned  out  the  debris.  One  claim  proved 
to  be  well  in  the  crater,  now  forming  the 
De  Beers  Company's  mine,  and  of  the 
other  two  one  was  on  the  outside  reef 
and  the  third  we  lost. 

Up  to  this  time  the  fact  of  Cecil 
Rhodes's  existence  had  been  only  casual- 
ly mentioned  by  the  brothers.  One  morn- 


ing he  quite  unexpectedly  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. On  the  night  of  his  arrival  I 
dined  with  the  three  brothers,  and  had, 
therefore,  an  early  opportunity  of  re- 
marking the  contrast  between  Cecil  and 
the  other  two.  in  fact,  Cecil  Rhodes, 
both  in  physique  and  manner,  appeared  to 
be  a  totally  different  kind  of  man.  He 
was  eighteen,  or  nineteen,  years  of  age, 
and  at  that  time  tall  and  slender  in  build, 
darker  in  complexion  than  Frank  Rhodes, 
but  not  so  dark  as  Herbert.  He  im- 
pressed me  at  once  as  being  constitu- 
tionally delicate,  and  subsequently  I  un- 
derstood that  such  was  the  reason  for  his 
visit  to  South  Africa. 

During  that  meal,  his  first  at  Kimber- 
ley, or  New  Rush,  as  it  was  called  in  those 
days,  he  spoke  very  little ;  but  what  he  did 
say  showed  that  he  was  not  favorably  im- 
pressed with  his  general  surroundings. 
His  presence,  I  could  not  fail  to  notice, 
had  a  sobering  influence  upon  the  usually 
buoyant  spirits  of  his  brothers.  And  it 
seemed  a  relief  when  he  rose  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  a  tent  near  by.  Since  it  was 
not  far  distant  from  the  one  I  occupied  it 
happened  that  for  several  months  I  came 
in  daily  contact  with  the  future  South  Af- 
rican magnate. 

On  the  morning  after  his  arrival  Her- 
bert Rhodes  requested  me  to  take  Cecil 
down  and  show  him  the  claim.  This  I 
did,  and  while  in  the  diggings  picked 
from  the  side  wall  a  small  diamond  which 
I  handed  to  Cecil  Rhodes.  This  was  his 
first  stone  found  in  South  Africa. 

During  the  whole  of  the  visit  to  the 
claim  he  was  extremely  reticent,  making 
only  such  remarks  as  that  he  had  no 
idea  it  was  like  this,  or  that ;  and  then  we 
returned  to  the  Rhodes's  tent  to  lunch. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Cecil  Rhodes 
made  no  secret  of  his  antipathy  to  the  life 
oi  the  camp,  he  went  to  work  on  his 
brothers'  claim  with  an  energy  that  was  a 
surprise  to  those  who  had  noticed  his  del- 
icate frame.  At  that  time  the  Rhodes 
brothers  employed  from  eighteen  to  twen- 
ty Kaffirs,  who,  after  Cecil's  arrival,  dis- 
covered that  they  had  a  new  and  most  ex- 
acting master  over  them. 

Indeed,  Cecil  Rhodes  very  shortly  de- 
fined a  rule  of  life  different  to  that  led 
either  by  his  brothers  or  any  one  else  in 
the  camp.  As  is  usual  in  the  early  days 
of  most  mining  settlements,  those  who 
are    fortunate   generally    dispense   open 
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handed  hospitality  to  all  with  whom  they  poorest  among  the  miners.     Such  totally 

come  in  contact — at  least,  it  was  so  at  different  traits  of  character  as  those  of 

New   Rush.     It   was   there   the   custom  Cecil  Rhodes  and  his  brothers  could  in 

among  the  miners,  whenever  an  unusual-  the  end  have  but  one  inevitable  result, 

ly   fine   stone   was    discovered,    for   the  While  they  continued  to  spend  their 

owner  to  "  whet  it,"  or  treat  all  comers  earnings   freely,  he  saved  every  penny, 

to  champagne  at  from  $10  to  $15  a  bottle,  gradually  acquiring  other  interests  and 

To  this  custom  Cecil  Rhodes  at  once  finally  purchasing  their  holdings  in  the 

took  exception,  declaring  that  he  had  not  family  claim. 

come  out  to  the  place  to  spend  money,  but  From  thence  onward  the  career  of  Ce- 
to  make  it.  Such  sentiments  did  not,  of  cil  Rhodes  was  a  rapid  gathering  of  the 
course,  add  to  his  general  popularity  in  affairs  of  Kimberley  into  his  own  hands, 
the  camp,  but  for  that  he  seemed  to  care  tho  he  remained  always  the  same  re- 
nothing.  With  much  good  reason  he  served,  impenetrable  man  that  I  first  met 
asserted  that  Kimberley  was  the  most  in  his  brothers'  tent  at  dinner.  So  far  as 
horrible  place  he  could  have  imagined,  I  know,  the  only  friend  and  confidant  he 
and  that  his  one  desire  was  to  save  up  ever  possessed  at  that  time  was  a  mongrel 
enough  money  to  return  to  England  so  dog  that  he  had,  on  one  occasion,  saved 
that  he  might  never  set  eyes  on  that  place  from  a  Boer.  This,  however,  seems  to  il- 
again.  How  Providence  has  refused  to  lustrate  a  trait  in  his  character  which  will 
accede  to  this  last  wish  of  Mr.  Rhodes  all  commend  itself  to  every  one — his  well 
the  world  knows.  It  is  a  curious  instance  known  fondness  for  animals, 
of  the  old  French  proverb :  "  Man  pro-  Upon  leaving  Kimberley  I  was  joined 
poses  but  God  disposes."  at   Pilgrim's  Rest  by  Herbert   Rhodes, 

It  was  presumably,  however,  with  this  and  together  we  engaged  in  gold  mining 
end  solely  in  view  that  Cecil  Rhodes  lived  for  a  time  at  Macmac ;  but  tho  I  went  out 
for  many  months  in  the  most  penurious  from  there  on  more  than  one  hunt  I  never 
fashion,  denying  himself  every  form  of  had  the  luck  to  discover  a  second  Kim- 
luxury  and  wearing  clothes  that  would  berley. 

not     have     distinguished     him     from     the  St.   John's,  Newfoundland. 


Mose   Martin's  Temptation. 

By  Clifford  Lanier. 

CLINK!  clank!  clink!  clank!  clink-  gigantic  smithy.  Andy  and  Mose  were 
ety,  clink,  clink !  clank  !  clink !  working  a  little  later  than  usual, 
merrily  tinkled  the  small  hammer  "  Don't  tell  me  nothin'  'bout  the  State 
and  the  sledge  upon  the  tingling  anvil,  of  Tennessee  cuttin'  herself  loose  from 
wielded  as  blacksmiths'  hammers  are  by  the  Union.  I'd  just  as  lieve  expect  Par- 
tense  and  metallic  muscles.  son  Brownlow  to  slip  in  his  hand  and 
Andy  Frazier  and  his  young  assist-  take  out  money  from  the  contributin'  box 
ant,  Mose  Martin,  were  industrious  and  in  church.  No,  sir !  "  exclaimed  Andy 
often  worked  long  after  the  twilight  had  Frazier,  with  some  heat  of  manner,  while 
left  no  sunshine  and  had  lighted  the  even-  he  stopped  and  looked  carefully  at  the 
ing  stars.  The  fervent  glow  of  the  iron  he  was  welding, 
charcoal  on  the  forge,  blown  to  a  red  and  "  Well,  they  tell  me  she  is  either  got  to 
white  heat  by  a  touch  of  the  swinging  cut  loose  or  help  Uncle  Sam  whip  South 
bellows,  was  more  brilliant  than  the  won-  Carolina  and  Georgy  back  into  the  Sis- 
derful  moon,  just  rising  over  the  horizon,  terhood  of  States.  Ole  Abe  has  called 
The  latter  rested  now  a  brief  while  upon  for  seventy-five  thousand  militia,"  an- 
the  very  top  of  Chilowee,  and  one  looked  swered  Mose,  who  had  a  keen  ear  for 
to  hear  the  hammers  of  the  giants  of  the  news  floating  by  any  chance  traveler  into 
mountain,  for  the  vividly  shining  red  this  remote  part  of  the  Southern  Pied- 
orb  looked  like  another  fire  in  a  distant  mont. 
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Andy  looked  up  quickly  with  interest  thought  could  have  been  turned  outward 

and  surprise.  it  would  have  shown  precisely  the  com- 

'  You  don't  tell  me  so !     What  air  we  plexion    which    Andy    suggested.       He, 

a-comin'   to?       Have   we   got  to  go   to  indeed,    desired   ardently   to   mount   the 

fighting  you  reckon?     I  feel  like  packin'  three-year-old,  and  be  enrolled  as  a  sol- 

up   my   duds  and   sellin'   out   and   goin'  dier  in  the  cavalry  service, 

back  to  the  old  country.     Dinged  if  I  If  the  glittering  moon  or  the  flaming 

don't."  forge  might  have  flashed  into  his  heart 

Mose  related  what  he  heard — news  that  instant  and  rendered  decipherable 
that  throbbed  through  the  palpitating  air  the  palimpsest  of  its  inmost  core,  it 
of  that  excited  time  as  if  borne  on  bab-  would  have  found  the  thought,  "  Lord, 
bling  breezes  or  sent  mysteriously  by  lead  us  not  into  temptation !  " 
some  unknown  process  of  wireless  teleg-  One  thing  alone  enabled  him  to  sup- 
raphy  (called  in  those  days  the  grape-  press  his  military  ardor  and  squelch  his 
wine  telegraph).  resolution  to  desert  his  master  black- 
Several  States  had  united  themselves  smith ;  and  that  thing  just  then  appeared 
into  a  confederacy  at  Montgomery:  at  the  door  of  the  blacksmith's  shop.  It 
Fort  Sumter  at  Charleston  was  besieged,  illumined  the  fitfully  lighted  interior  with 
and  had  been  bombarded  and  had  sur-  the  radiance  of  a  star, 
rendered.  Outside  of  these  quiet  val-  Andy's  daughter,  Annie  Frazier, 
leys  the  country  was  aflame  with  rumors  pushed'  open  the  rude  battered  door,  and 
of  civil  war.  said : 

Andy  Frazier  was  very  pacific  and  con-  "  Pap,  it's  time  to  quit  and  come  home 

servative;  he  dreaded   strife;  his  mind  for  supper." 

now  conjured  up  fears  and  forebodings ;  "  Indeed,    I    must ;    Annie,    have   you 

he  was  much  agitated  by  the  intelligence  heard  the  news  ?  " 

conveyed  by  the  narrative  of  his  young  And  he  imparted  to  her  what  he  had 
man,  Mose.  The  youth  wound  up  his  just  heard,  while  all  three  hastily  made 
harrowing  story  by  saying  he  had  heard  preparations  of  closing  for  the  night, 
that  about  a  hundred  Confederate  cav-  Annie  Frazier  was  in  the  simple  house 
alrymen  were  riding  through  the  coun-  dress  of  the  mountaineer,  but  the  cut, 
try  the  day  before  heading  for  Cade's  the  fit,  the  trimming  transformed  a 
Cove,  across  the  Tennessee,  and  search-  peasant  material  into  costume  worthy  to 
ing  the  people's  pockets,  corn-cribs  and  set  off  her  rounded  figure,  her  well  car- 
houses  wherever  they  went.  ried  person,  her  neatly  attired  head  and 

"  Merciful  Heavens !  I  shall  be  ruined,  her    air    of    dainty    gracefulness.     For 

lock  stock  and  barrel ;  there  won't  be  left  young  Mose   Martin   a  subtle  perfume 

a  smidgin  to  eat,  a-nubbin,'  o'  corn,  nor  a  stole  into  the  air,  and,  somehow,  he  felt 

flick  o'  bacon  !     We  must  git  Ole  Becky's  as  if  he  were  striding  through  clover  or 

mare  and  her  colt  and  the  mule  and  steers  brushing  among  violets, 

out  into  a  safe  place  somehow."  *             *             *                          * 

Andy  dropped  his  hammer  and  held  This   was   a   fateful    night    for   Mose 

up  his  hands  in  horror.  Martin.     After   their   frugal    supper  he 

"  Which  way  was  they  comin',  did  you  found   opportunity,   as  often  before,   to 

say  ?  "  chat  with  Annie  out  in  the  moonlight, 

And  Mose  repeated  his  alarming  storv.  swinging  her  in  the  swing  from  the  large 

He  threw  in  an  imaginative  touch  or  two  oak  off  from  the  end  of  the  porch.  Grad- 

about   the   fine   animals,   the   handsome  ually  the  talk  grew  fervid,  and  he  would 

uniforms,  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  sometimes    forget   to  give  the  swing  a 

mounted  men.  push ;  the  girl   would  be  sitting  at  his 

'  Yes,  I  reckon  you'll  be  '  jinin'  the  cal-  side  as  he  stood,  and  her  lips  were  so 

vary '  yourself.     May  be  you  think  it's  much  like  tremulous  rose-petals,  and  her 

nice  and  brave  to  be  a-slaughterm'  sol-  eyes  were  so  tender  and  her  mouth  was 

dier,  killin'  of  your  own  flesh  and  blood."  so  provokingly  near  to  his,  that  it  was. 

Andy  was  getting  irritated  ;  his  appren-  indeed,  hard  not  to  kiss  her. 

tice  seemed  to  be   a   Southern   sympa-  The  winds  of  lovers'  nights  are  reti- 

thizer.       Mose       looked       shame-faced  cent;    oak    shadows    tell    no   tales;    the 

enough.      If    the    inner    husk    of    hii  moonlight,     darting     lances     of     flame 
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through  dim  recesses  of  mysterious 
leaves,  even  peeping  stars  keep  secrets; 
and  Nature,  most  tolerant  chaperon, 
kindly  closes  her  eyes  when  Youth  and 
Love  would  dance  along  the  perilous 
edge  of  life. 

Oh,  Mystery,  thou  sweetest,  tender- 
est,  yet  most  unapproachable  of  the 
poets!  As  the  souls  of  David  and  Jon- 
athan were  plaited  together  in  bosom 
friendship,  thou  dost  knit  in  one  breast 
the  loving  and  sublime ;  thy  reserve,  thy 
delicacy,  thy  reverie,  thy  withholding  of 
publicity,  thy  confidences  are  the  hood 
and  veil  which  lure  the  mind  and  entice 
the  imagination  and  lead  on  the  heart  of 
humanity  to  the  very  verge  of  Infinitude ! 

"No,  I  cannot  do  that;  what  would 
pap  and  mother  say  ?  No,  I  cannot,"  the 
girl  repeated,  with  a  slight  tremor  in  her 
voice,  which  did  not  mean  indecision,  but 
simply  regret  that  she  must  deny  him. 

His  voice  was  husky  from  the  passion 
in  his  soul  as  he  pleaded  now  earnestly. 

"  Annie !  Dearest  Annie !  Your 
father  is  with  the  Unionists.  My  sym- 
pathies are  on  the  Confederate  side.  He 
will  never  consent  that  you  should  marry 
one  without  means  and  one  who  sym- 
pathizes with  Secessionists,  and  would 
join  those  he  calls  rebels.  Refuse  me 
now  and  I  shall  enlist  with  the  mounted 
battalion  of  Southern  troops  expected 
here  at  sunrise  to-morrow.  They  want 
men  especially  who  come  mounted.  The 
colt,  you  know,  will  be  just  what  I  want." 

The  tears  rushed  to  the  girl's  eyes ;  she 
pressed  her  hands  to  her  face  with  sud- 
den emotion. 

"  Mose,  how  cruel  you  are." 

He  went  on,  as  if  nothing  could  check 
the  torrent  of  his  strong  feeling. 

"  Is  it  because  I  am  not  rich  like  Sid- 
ney Graham  up  yonder  at  the  Springs?  " 

The  girl  leaped  from  the  swing,  and 
drew  herself  up  proudly  to  her  full  hight. 

"  Mose  Martin !  if  you  want  me  to 
hate  you  do  not  dare  to  say  such  things 
as  that ! " 

Her  tone  was  proud  and  angry  at  first, 
and  then  fell  to  a  note  of  tender  regret. 

He  was  too  impulsive  to  interpret  the 
gradations  of  a  woman's  love. 

'  It  is  because  I  am  poor ;  have  no 
money ;  have  never  been  to  college ;  have 
no  chance  to  be  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer ;  you 
despise  your  father's  calling ;  you  are 
above  living  where  you  were  born;  and 


you   spurn  your   father's  hired  appren- 
tice !  " 

These  were  bitter  words,  and  they  came 
from  a  heart  of  bitterness. 

The  girl  went  on  weeping  silently. 
Once  or  twice  she  essayed  to  speak,  and 
her  voice  broke  into  sobs  rather  than 
words.  Then  she  mastered  it  with  ef- 
fort. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  can  love  me  at  all  to 
talk  to  me  so,"  she  faltered. 

The  reproach  was  sorrowful,  mingling 
tenderness  and  dignity  of  one  unjustly 
wounded. 

But  the  masculine  mood  relents  slug- 
gishly. The  young  man  stood,  irreso- 
lute whether  to  go  or  stay. 

Then  the  girl  calmed  her  sorrow,  and 
said,  slowly: 

"  I  had  never  thought  of  that.  You 
do  me  wrong.  But,  Mose,  if  you  had  a 
hundred  dollars  even,  and  made  me — 
know  that  you  really  loved  me,  I  would 
go  straight  to  pap  and  mother  and  tell 
them  so.  And  I  would  say  to  them  that 
that  was  enough  to  rent  the  ten-acre 
patch  on  Abram's  Creek  and  buy  us  a 
horse  and  some  corn  and  meat  and  a 
plow  and  a  spinning  wheel  and  a  bread- 
tray  ;  and  with  the  colt  and  a  year's 
truck  and  what  we  could  raise  in  the  gar- 
den— what  more  could  we  want  to  start 
with?" 

The  softened  youth  raised  his  head  as 
this  speech  proceeded  and  started  toward 
his  sweetheart. 

Then  the  realization  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  his  acquiring  anything  like  as 
much  as  a  hundred  dollars  stopped  him. 
The  sweet,  simple-hearted  girl  had  all 
unconsciously  erected  an  insurmountable 
barrier  between  them. 

The  tramp  of  horses  sounded  from  the 
road  just  beyond  the  ziz-zag  fence;  they 
thought  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  rid- 
ing thither ;  and  hand  in  hand,  a  new 
Adam  and  Eve  fleeing  from  a  garden  of 

Eden,  they  went  into  the  house. 

***** 

But  it  was  a  false  alarm ;  no  cavalry 
had  come ;  and  Mose  Martin  had  but  one 
thought.  A  hundred  dollars!  This  was 
the  small  golden  key  to  unlock  Elysium 
for  him.  How  could  he  ever  get  a  hun- 
dred dollars?  No  small  sum  was  this  to 
him.  It  was  rather  the  "-old  of  Gol- 
conda,  a  diamond  from  Kimberley,  the 
wealth  of  an  Oil  Trust.     To  handle  a 
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hundred  dollars — it  was  like  a  voyage  to  champing  of  horses ;  the  sound  of  a  sen- 

the  moon.  tinel's  tread  drawing  closer,  and  of  ani- 

Annie  had  said  that  if  he  owned  one  mals'   neighing  seemed   to   come   to  his 

hundred  dollars  they  might  he  man  and  fancy;  were  the  woods  suddenly  changed 

wife,  living  on  a  farm,  dwelling  in  hap-  to  a  military  camp? 

piness,  apart  from  the  world,  nay,  abid-         Mose    pursued    the    trail    noiselessly, 

ing  in  a  paradise   which   is  a  country  breathlessly ;  he  went  deeper  and  deeper 

bounded   by   lovers'    hearts   and    lovers'  into  fastnesses  impenetrable  to  any  foot 

minds.     Mose  had  no   sleep  this  night,  unacquainted  with  their  secrets. 
He  arose,  dressed  himself,  hurriedly  tied        He    fancied    that    he    heard    the    colt 

up  a  few  belongings  into  a  bundle  and  whinney.      Then  he  lay  prone  and  lis- 

went  out.     Whither  into  the  great  world  tened.     Now  he  heard  the  click  of  a  pick 

beyond    the    mountains    should    he    go?  axe  striking  into  the  earth,  as  of  some 

Into  the  cavalry?  into  the  army?  one  digging. 

The  passions   of  men   were  burning,        Mose   wormed    himself    forward    by 

blown  into  hot  flame;  the  small  hammer  inches  rather  than  by  feet, 
of  enthusiasm  and  the  Thor-like  sledge        A   ghost   of   a   light   in   the   distance 

of  conservatism  were  clinking  merrily,  emitted  a  faint  glimmer ;  it  was  not  much 

yet  tragically,  upon  the  political  anvil ;  more  than  the  fox-fire  lantern  of  an  old 

the  sparks  of  fanaticism  were  shooting,  decayed  stump,  swung  by  the  specter  of 

darting,    crinkling,   snapping,    electrical-  some  murdered  tree,  haunting  the  forest 

ly;  the  charcoal  of  old  antagonisms  and  scene  of  his   untimely  and   unhallowed 

ancient    political    hatreds    glowed    with  taking  off.     Here  was  plainly  something 

fervent  heat :  To  be  a  soldier  came,  with  to  be  discovered. 

the  air  he  breathed,  into  the  nostrils  of        Was  a  murderer  hiding  the  evidence  of 

this  young  man.     Mose  thought — a  few  his  crime? 

months  of  service  and  he  would  have  the        Mose  instinctively  shrank  from  being 

amount  of  wealth  needed  for  his  everlast-  an  unwilling  witness  of  aught  so  grue- 

ing  happiness.  some,  and  remained  quiet  for  a  while. 

He   slipped   to   the   stable   where   the  Then     curiosity     resumed     sway;     he 

"  critters  "  were  housed.  dragged  himself  forward.     Some  yards < 

All  were  gone  save  two  cows.     What  to    the   side   of   the    glimmering   phos- 

could  this  mean?  phorescent  light  he  could  make  out  the 

He  strove  to  track  them,  as  their  last  shadowy  forms  of  animals.     He  counted 

traces  led  through  the  barn  and  down  them.      He   drew   a   few   paces   nearer. 

the  road.     For  a  while  he  followed  la-  Now  and  then  the  light  was  obscured ;  it 

boriously,  as  a  hound  tracks  a  deer  or  a  was  by  the  figure  of  a  man  passing  and 

fox.     The  hoofs  soon  left  the  main  road,  intervening,  as  he  bent  to  the  task  of  dig- 

and  led  into  a  private  farm  lane ;  then  ging. 

into  a  patch  of  woods ;  here  the  path        And  then  the  digging  ceased ;  the  man 

even  was  obscure.  began  to  use  a  shovel,  throwing  out  the 

Mose  became   uncertain   and   stopped  loose  earth.     Mose  drew  nearer,  till  he 

many   times   to   listen.     A   falling  tree-  feared  that  the  beating  of  his  heart  was 

cone  startled  him.     He  thought  that  he  louder  than  any  other  sounds  of  the  spade 

could  almost  hear  the  spring  sap  strug-  or  of  the  woods. 

gling  to  bubble  upward  in  the  saplings.        The    man    resembled    Andy  Frazier. 

It  was    probably    the    faint,    fairy-gar-  What  was  he  doing,  after  midnight,  in 

mented   whir  and   rustle  of  the   angle-  this  uncanny  spot? 

worms  foraging  from  their  holes  among  Mose  had  writhed,  snake-wise,  until  a 
the  leaves  and  grass.  A  piece  of  bark  few  yards  only  separated  them.  He 
fell  from  the  tall  pine  and  sent  echoes  crouched  and  lay  flat  behind  two  chest- 
through  the  forest.  An  insect's  wing  in  nut  saplings,  which  were  twined,  and 
the  night  sounded  as  the  muffled  roll  of  yet  opened  a  little,  their  stalks  parting  to 
the  pheasant's  far-heard  drum  in  the  day  leave  a  convenient  peep-hole.  Unseen, 
sounds ;  a  cricket  or  tree  frog  piped  like  he  could  watch  every  motion.  Surely  it 
the  languid  whistlings  of  a  fifer  half  was  the  blacksmith.  What  crime  could 
asleep.     He  imagined  he  heard  the  faint  he  be  guilty  of?     Now  the  man  had  ex- 
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eavated  a  square  hole  suitable  for  his  pur- 
pose. Thank  Heaven !  it  is  not  a  human 
grave. 

The  mysterious  worker  reached  for 
short,  square  pieces  of  board,  and  placed 
them  carefully  in  the  bottom  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  excavation  he  had  made. 
Then  he  sat  down  to  rest. 

He  lifted  his  coat  from  where  he  had 
thrown  it  on  the  ground,  and  from  un- 
dtr  it  took  a  box  upon  his  knees. 

This  he  opened. 

"Gracious  Golly!"  exclaimed  Mose, 
involuntarily. 

The  man  seemed  to  look  up,  and  Mose 
nearly  groveled  into  and  under  the  earth, 
to  conceal  himself. 

But  the  man  went  on  counting  half- 
dollars,  dollars,  five-dollar  pieces,  notes, 
bank-bills,  two  hundred,  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  three  hundred,  four  hundred  and 
fifty,  five  hundred.  Mose  was  complete- 
ly breathless.  Had  the  miser  grown 
crazy  ? 

Mose  was  mystified. 

The  appreciation  of  such  wealth  was 
slowly  penetrating  his  mind. 

Five  hundred  dollars !  It  was  a  for- 
tune. 

Annie  said  that  if  he  had  one  hundred 
dollars  they  might  be  happy.  Here  was 
many  times  that  sum. 

Andy  Frazier  deemed  his  savings  un- 
safe these  troublous  times,  and  was  for 
guarding  against  thieves  or  raiding  sol- 
diers. He  seemed  satisfied  with  his 
count,  carefully  replaced  all  in  the  box, 
deposited  it  in  the  receptacle  and  began 
to  shovel  back  the  earth. 

This  was  a  long  process,  for  he  was 
most  careful  to  obliterate  all  traces  of 
disturbance  of  the  ground.  Mose  lay 
quiet,  but  his  spirit  was  troubled  water. 
Dark  thoughts  entered  his  mind.  At 
first  he  resisted  them.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  rising,  confessing  all  to  Andy, 
bidding  him  good-by,  and  making  a  clean 
breast. 

How  easy  to  strangle  dark  thoughts 
when  they  first  emerge  and  glide  into  the 
fair  virgin  glades  of  the  mind !  The  in- 
fant Hercules  of  the  untempted  soul 
seems  very  strong.  Alas!  the  python 
grows  more  rapidly  than  the  resisting 
hand. 

Mose  lay  like  a  guilty  thing  and  his 
soul  writhed,  because  into  it  came  the 


serpent — that  accursed  one — with  the 
face  of  a  woman  and  the  trail  of  a  snake. 
He  knew  well  the  stone-graven  words : 

'  Thou  shalt  not  kill !  Thou  shalt  not 
steal." 

A  sweet  figure  whispered  them  into  his 
ear  and  faded,  vanishing  gradually,  but 
surely  into  further  and  further  distance 
of  mist  and  night. 

Andy  Frazier  was  satisfied  with  his 
precautions,  at  length ;  he  smoothed  the 
earth  with  his  foot,  carefully  placed  back 
the  square  of  mossy  mold  he  was 
thoughtful  at  first  to  remove  with  little 
breakage;  made  some  cabalistic  cuttings 
with  his  knife  upon  the  beach  tree  near, 
and  retired  from  the  place. 

He  walked  close  to  where  Mose 
crouched.  One  leap,  a  tiger  spring,  a 
wrestle,  a  fight  to  the  death ;  and  fortune 
was  in  the  hand  of  the  tempted. 

But  was  it  necessary  to  commit  mur- 
der? Andy  had  been  kind  to  him.  The 
body  might  be  concealed,  but  blood  stains 
will  not  out.  Yet  what  must  a  soldier 
care  for  blood  ?  Again,  the  sweet  figure 
returned  to  his  brain  and  changed  into  a 
stern,  awful  lawgiver :  thou  shalt  not  do 
any  murder! 

Andy  Frazier  had  gone  with  his  glim- 
mering lantern. 

But    Mose    was    alone    with  another 

temptation. 

***** 

Next  to  pap  and  mother  and  Mose, 
Annie  Frazier  valued  the  colt.  As  soon 
as  he  had  been  broke  to  the  saddle  and 
had  been  bridle-wise,  she  had  adopted 
him  as  her  own.  She  petted  him,  fed 
him  at  the  front  porch,  gave  him  salt 
from  her  hand.  He  was  as  gentle  to  her 
as  a  kitten. 

She  tossed  restlessly  that  night  and 
could  not  sleep.  Suppose  those  raiding 
cavalrymen  should  take  a  fancy  to  her 
pet.  She  had  heard  that  they  were  in 
search  of  guns,  pistols  and  horses,  that 
these  things  were  much  needed  by  a  peo- 
ple all  unprepared  for  war. 

The  thought  was  torturing.  After 
midnight  she  rose  and  dressed  herself. 
What  could  she  do?  Why  she  could 
hide  Pet  in  the  Fern  Swamp  down  on  the 
creek,  where  an  Indian  scarcely,  no 
stranger,  would  ever  find  him.  She  went 
to  his  crib  and  took  out  a  bag  of  corn, 
thence  to  his  stall.     He  was  not  there! 
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To  her  surprise  every  animal  was  gone,  Sudden    tears,    jostled    out    of    their 

the  stable  was  empty.  spring  by  the  clash  of  conflicting  fear  and 

High   up   near   the   zenith    the   moon  humor,  glistened  in  her  eyes, 

hung  a  golden  ball  of  light  and  illumined  "  Whoa!  old  Gray.     Whoa,  mule!  I'll 

the  stable-lot  with  brilliancy.  see  where  you  want  to  go." 

She  could  follow  the  recent  tracks  of  And  Annie  divided  the  corn  in  her  sack 
several  animals  out  of  the  barn  and  down  so  that  part  would  be  on  one  side  of  the 
the  road.  The  girl  was  both  timid  and  mule's  back  and  part  on  the  other,  like  a 
brave.  She  hesitated  at  every  shadow,  pillion.  She  knotted  her  bonnet  strings 
at  every  rattling  fall  of  leaf  or  nut  into  a  halter  round  his  nose,  and,  climb- 
through  the  twigs;  but  her  course  was  ing  on  the  rail  fence,  mounted  him  easily, 
firmly  on.  bnder  gentle  urging  he  took  up  the  trail 

Traces  of  several  animals  and  two  men  of  the  other  animals  and  moved  like  a 

were   easily   followed.      Pap   and   Mose  spectral  dromedary,  suggesting  the  flight 

must  have  shared  like  apprehensions  with  of  some  unhappy  Oriental  woman  fleeing 

hers,  and  must  have  determined  to  get  lonesomely  across  a  deserted  waste, 

the  farm  stock,  the  critters,  to  a  place  of  *             *             *             *             * 

hiding.  Alone  with  a  strong,  passionate,  desire- 

This  was  very  reassuring.  Yet  curios-  ful,  supernaturally  powerful  temptation  ! 
ity  and  devotion  to  the  colt  led  her  on ;  Oh,  the  struggles  of  mortal  life !  Jacob 
she  would  make  sure,  and  then  they  wrestled  all  night  with  his  sturdy  antag- 
might  need  the  corn  she  carried.  Be-  onist.  Man  contends  for  empire  or  for 
sides,  after  the  lovers'  quarrel  with  Mose,  the  honor  of  a  football  team  ;  the  spirit 
she  yearned  for  t'he  colt's  affection.  This  of  man  battles  with  itself ;  Shakespeare 
was  true  and  constant ;  this  never  can  make  the  vast  armies  of  two  king- 
changed  into  reproaches  bitter  as  gall  and  doms,  the  large  souls  of  Lear  and  Ham- 
wormwood  ;  this  never  stung,  hornet-like,  let,  fight  out  the  dread  issues  of  mortal 
and,  as  the  hornet  aims  at  the  center  of  lives  upon  the  cockpit  stage  of  the  Globe 
the  eye,  aimed  to  pierce  the  most  sensi-  Theater ;  it  is  not  space,  nor  size,  nor  em- 
tive  part  of  her  mind;  this  animal's  af-  pire,  nor  greatness  of  worldly  position 
fection  was  sure  and  loyal  and  tender  and  that  gives  us  interest ;  it  is  intensity,  real- 
responsive.  She  desired  the  touch  of  the  ity,  which  draw  our  hearts  to  mortal  man, 
colt's  lips  under  her  hand,  of  his  mane  writhing  in  that  suffering  that  shall  make 
brushing  her  forehead.  him  strong. 

When  a  woman's  heart  has  cause  to  Mose  Martin  is  now  upon  the  very 

doubt  where  it  would  love  confidently,  crest  of  fortune.     What  fate  so  cruel  as 

she  turns  otherwhere  for  simple  expres-  to  thrust  him  down  ? 

sions  of  kindness  and  sympathy.  Five  hundred  dollars  lie  at  his  feet  to 

As  Annie  moved  along  a  large  spectral  be — picked  up.  Half  of  it  will  make  him 
form  suddenly  loomed  right  at  her  side  rich.  To  secure  it,  to  enlist  for  three 
from  the  fence  corner.  She  nearly  months  in  the  Confederate  cavalry,  to  re- 
shrieked  with  alarm,  her  nerves  were  so  turn  and  claim  Annie  as  his  wife  (no  one 
tense.  And  then  she  laughed  a  little,  can  suspect)  ;  to  settle  on  the  little  farm 
hysterical,  fluttering  laugh  at  her  own  dis-  Annie  had  pictured ;  Annie  riding  her  pet 
comfiture ;  it  was  "  Old  Gray,"  the  mule,  to  mill,  to  the  store,  to  Marysville,  to 
ashen  and  stiff  with  the  plowing  and  camp-meeting ;  these  rapid  touches  made 
hauling  and  suns  and  frosts  of  many  the  picture  for  his  imagination.  Fate 
honorable  years  of  toil ;  to  think  that  she  seemed  to  have  provided  a  quick  answer 
should  be  so  frightened  by  dear,  inno-  to  his  heart's  desires.  What  more  could 
cent  long-eared,  blear-eyed  old  Gray,  the  he  want? 
mule!  There    kept    flashing    into    his    mind 

Her  heart  was  thumping  painfully  un-  piercing  words,  yet  transitory  as  if  fash- 

der  her  homespun  jacket;  the  huge  ani-  ioned  of  moon-lighted  mist, 

mal  seemed  to  mock  at  her  excitement ;  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal/' 

his  hanging  lips  quivered,  either  in  a  lazy  A  voice  sounded  in  his  heart : 

effort  to  whinny  or  to  laugh ;  his  face  "  This  money  is  the  hard  savings  of 

seemed  to  be  deriding  her,  to  understand  Andy    Frazier's    long   years ;    it    is    not 

the  fun  of  her  causeless  fright.  yours." 
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Thought  Mose,  "  1  can  work  hard  and 
pay  it  back.  If  he  dies,  I  will  see  that  his 
family  get  the  benefit  of  it." 

The  voice  rejoined :  "  Annie  Frazier 
would  suspect  and  despise  the  man  who 
could  rob  her  gray-haired  father  and 
mother." 

Mose  answered  the  inward  reason : 

"  Andy  is  so  miserly  that  his  family 
will  never  get  any  good  of  this  saving ;  I 
will  spend  it  on  them — and  for  them." 

Spake  the  inward  voice :  "  Suffer  hon- 
esty to  be  heard;  is  it  right  to  take  the 
goods  of  another  candestinely,  like  a 
thief,  without  his  knowing  or  consent?  " 

Mose's  thought  replied :  "  It  is  for  his 
own  daughter,  his  own  family.  I  cannot 
give  up  Annie." 

And  he  was  about  to  dig  up  the  fresh- 
ly buried  treasure. 

Conscience  spake  again  :  "  Hold,  man ! 
the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die." 

Instead  of  answer,  Mose  opened  his 
knife  and  began  to  fashion  a  shovel  with 
which  to  remove  the  earth  from  the  pre- 
cious goal  of  all  his  burning  desire.  His 
mind  could  no  longer  reason ;  his  reason 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  flood  of  cupid- 
ity. 

Jacob  wrestled  all  night  with  his  an- 
gelic visitant.  Mose  has  been  thrown  in 
this  tussle  with  his  demoniac  suggestion. 

But  will  he  rise  and  renew  the  fateful 
struggle  ? 

With  heavy  guilt  weighing  down  his 
sonscience,  he  glares  fearfully  around, 
lest  Andy  has  returned  to  gloat  over  his 
buried  treasure.  Instead  of  Andy's  lank 
figure,  his  eye  sees  something  ghostly  and 
large  moving  through  the  scattered  trees. 

His  quick  fancy  conjures  up  all  that  is 
mysterious ;  it  looks  like  Annie ;  her  sun- 
bonnet  is  folded  back  and  her  radiant  face 
is  now  in  moonshine,  now  in  shadow. 
She  is  seated  high  above  the  ground,  and 
is  moving,  a  spectral  rider,  slowly  and 
without  sound. 

There  came  into  Mose's  mind  the  rec- 
ollection of  his  last  talk  with  her;  he  re- 
membered her  proud  scorn  of  his  re- 
proach;  he  recalled  the  vision  of  inno- 
cent happiness  she  had  suggested;  he 
realized  her  purity,  her  simple  faith,  her 
devotion  to  her  parents. 

The  touch  of  her  hand  again  thrilled 
his  hand;  his  heart  beat  tumultuously. 
The  violence  of  his  emotion  overwhelmed 
him,  and  he  was  dazed.     Bead-drops  of 


perspiration  stood  on  his  face ;  he  reeled 
and  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  beach-tree  and 
laid  for  a  space  of  time  unconscious. 

The  first  cool  breath  of  dawn  aroused 
him ;  he  arose  and  slowly  retraced  his 
course  of  the  night  before. 

The  birds  began  to  flutter;  the  squir- 
rels whisked  and  leaped  and  threw  down 
a  clattering  spray  of  forest  twigs ;  it  was 
almost  sunrise  when  he  came  to  the  place 
where  his  path  emerged  back  into  the 
broad  road. 

Another  surprise !  Annie  stood  in  an 
angle  of  the  fence,  holding  the  colt  by  his 
bridle. 

Her  eyes  shone  to  him  like  yonder 
planetary  star,  dropping  into  curls  of 
mist;  her  cheeks  were  blushing  or  else 
caught  the  flushing  tint  of  the  reddening 
dawn. 

"  What !  Annie  !  Why  have  you  come 
here  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

She  hurriedly  explained  to  him  that  the 
Confederate  cavalry  had  called  shortly  af- 
ter light,  that  they  asked  many  questions, 
but  no  insult  was  offered.  No  property 
taken.  The  men,  as  well  as  the  officers, 
were  polite.  Pap  was  sorry  he  had  felt 
any  apprehension  of  wrong.  Mother 
was  still  laughing  at  his  long  face  and 
dire  croakings  of  the  night  before.  One 
of  the  officers  asked  pap  to  shoe  his  horse, 
and  made  a  man  blow  the  bellows  and  in- 
sisted on  paying  for  the  service.  The 
battalion  had  been  gone  a  few  minutes 
only;  across  the  Creek  Valley,  yonder, 
where  the  long,  red  ridge  climbs  the  hill 
beyond.  She  was  watching  to  see  the 
gallant  cavalcade  as  it  went  to  the  un- 
known future  of  that  bitter,  sad,  heroic 
war. 

"  And,  Mose,"  she  said,  with  faltering 
voice,  "  I  know  you  are  tired  of  black- 
smith work ;  you  are  tired  of  this  hum- 
drum life ;  fodder  pullin',  and  ploughin', 
and  preachin',  and  camp-meetin'  can't 
satisfy  you ;  if  I  was  a  man  I'd  be  a  sol- 
dier, too ;  Pap'll  never  let  you  go  to  fight 
on  that  side,  never.  Mose,  I  love  the 
colt  here  better'n  anything,  except  Pap, 
.  .  .  and  mother,  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  Cousin 
Winnie,  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  Aunt  Mandy, 
.  .  .  and  Presidin'  Elder  Mason,  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  may  be  one  more,  Mose ;  .  .  . 
Mose,  you  can  have  him." 

Two  tears  came  out  of  Annie's  eyes 
and  a  sniffle  gurgled  up  in  her  voice. 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  put  the 
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colt's  bridle  rein  in  her  lover's  hand.  The         Mosc  used  his  lips  to  better  purpose, 

sacrifice  was  great,  but  her  heart  went  He  smothered  his  farewells  in  kisses  on 

out  to  Mose.  her   mouth   and    cheeks ;    he    threw    the 

"  There  they  go,  Mose,  up  the  long  hill ;  bridle  rein  over  the  colt's  neck,  mounted 

they'll  take  you.     I  heard  one  say  they  at  a  leap,  dug  his  heels  into  the  pet's 

wanted    mounted    men.     You    won't   be  flanks,    turned    many    times    to    throw 

gone  long,  and  I'll  never  forget.  Good-  kisses  back  to  Annie,  standing  weeping, 

by,  Mose!     I'll  not    tell     Pap.       Mose,  and  rode  rapidly  down  the  winding  dew- 

haven't  you  got  just  a  word  to  say?  "  splashed  road. 

Montgomery,  Ai.a. 


A   Promising  School   Experiment. 

By  D.   W.  Tomlinson, 

President  of  the  Batavia  Board  of  Education. 

IT  is  universally  conceded  that  the  known  destructive  concomitants.  So 
graded  school  has  within  itself  a  great  and  apparent  is  the  necessity  of 
tendency  to  become  clogged.  The  organization,  and  so  manifest  are  its  ad- 
clogs  are  little  children  and  young  people  vantages,  that  there  is  practically  no  at- 
who  become  confused,  bewildered,  dis-  tempt  to  find  relief  in  disintegration  and 
couraged,  crushed.  Their  final  and  in-  chaos.  It  is  postulated  that  the  graded 
evitable  disappearance  is  the  principal  school  must  exist;  the  only  question  is 
part  of  the  tragedy  of  the  graded  school,  its  relief  from  every  destructive  strain. 
A  second  great  element  in  the  graded  Individual  attempts  at  self-protection 
school  tragedy  is  the  breakdown  of  have  led  to  the  building  up  of  various 
teachers  who  are  overstrained  in  the  at-  kinds  of  special  schools  and  to  non-edu- 
tempt  to  force  along  an  obstructed  sys-  cation.  And  now  compulsory  education 
tern.  Another  deplorable  result  is  the  steps  in  to  arrest  the  latter.  The  general 
injury  done  to  those  who  are  retarded  in  and  complete  relief  of  the  graded  school 
their  efforts  to  acquire.  Interest  once  is  a  question  that  can  be  no  longer 
chilled  or  destroyed  is  difficult  of  resur-  evaded. 

rection,  if  even  possible.  Three  years  ago  the  board  of  educa- 
Those  evils  are  known  and  conceded;  tion  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  began  an  experi- 
and  their  remedy  is  the  question  now  up-  ment  looking  to  such  complete  relief, 
permost  in  the  minds  of  educators  and  Their  success  has  been  such  that  they  are 
philanthropists.  Some  distinct  efforts  still  carrying  it  on  with  the  greatest  con- 
have  been  made  to  save  the  interest  and  fidence ;  and  it  is  attracting  much  atten- 
the  careers  of  the  brighter  pupils  by  dis-  tion.  They  did  not  deem  it  wise  or  nec- 
engaging  them  from  those  not  endowed  essary  to  disturb  the  general  framework 
with  equal  quickness  of  apprehension,  of  the  graded  school  or  its  essential  plan. 
This  move  is  but  partially  successful;  The  grades  are  still  as  they  were,  and 
for  where  it  succeeds  in  disengaging  its  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  course  of 
subjects  it  does  so  at  some  sacrifice  of  studies.  Nor  did  they  find  it  necessary 
continuity  of  education.  On  the  other  to  make  any  addition  to  the  expense ;  on 
hand,  it  practically  worries  the  greater  the  contrary,  some  saving  has  been  made 
multitude  of  the  discouraged ;  and  it  does  in  reducing  the  number  of  rooms.  Their 
not  entirely  relieve  the  strain  on  the  experiment  consisted  in  trying  the  use  of 
teacher.  larger  grade-rooms,  into  which  twice  the 
So  far  the  argument  considers  only  usual  number  of  children  could  be  as- 
the  disadvantages  of  education  en  masse,  sembled  under  two  teachers,  one  teacher 
But  on  the  other  hand  sound  educational  to  conduct  all  the  classes  and  the  other 
philosophy  recognizes  a  great  stimulus  to  give  all  her  time  to  ministration 
and  positive  benefit  in  numbers;  and  the  among  the  slower  and  more  backward 
problem  of  the  hour  is  how  to  get  all  pupils.  The  effect  was  instantaneous 
those  great  benefits   without  the  well-  in  removing  all  discouragement,  in  put- 
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ting  work  and  confidence  into  the  lag- 
gards, in  making  them  the  equals  of  their 
brighter  neighbors,  in  giving  an  onward 
movement  to  the  grades,  in  relieving  the 
teachers  of  all  strain,  in  ending  the  after- 
school  drudgery,  in  ending  home  work, 
in  promoting  health  and  happiness  in 
all  connected  in  any  way  with  the  school 
and  in  the  most  astonishing  changes  in 
statistics.  Greater  numbers  moved  for- 
ward, higher  scholarship  was  attained 
and  a  most  remarkable  congestion  began 
to  take  place  in  the  high  school.  And 
the  tendency  is  far  from  exhausted  yet, 
raising  the  interesting  question  as  to 
what  is  to  be  the  final  symmetry  of  pub- 
lic education.  The  "  people's  college  " 
is  ceasing  to  be  a  figure  of  speech ;  not 
that  it  is  trenching  on  the  college  domain, 
but  that  it  is  producing  the  scholarly 
spirit  that  must  go  on. 

But  the  special  merit  of  the  Batavia 
experiment  is  that  it  takes  all  cruelty  out 
of  teaching,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
makes  education  a  success  and  delight. 
And  it  does  all  this  without  any  cost  to 
the  teachers.  Rather  it  does  all  this  and 
adds  to  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the 
teachers.  They  are  constantly  gaining 
in  vitality,  spiritual  growth  and  profes- 


sional skill  and  power.  It  is  no  longer 
dangerous  to  attend  the  graded  school ; 
and  it  is  no  longer  dangerous  to  have 
children  attending  the  graded  school. 

These  are  among  the  great  conclusions 
that  have  been  impressed  upon  those  who 
have  been  watching  this  interesting  ex- 
periment from  its  first  incipiency  to  the 
present  time.  And  it  has  no  drawbacks 
to  report ;  any  theoretical  objections  that 
might  be  raised  to  such  a  plan  are  found 
to  be  utterly  baseless  in  the  light  of  its 
actual  operation.  Those  who  have  been 
watching  it  with  the  utmost  care  feel  that 
an  important  milestone  has  been  passed 
in  the  history  of  human  rescue,  as  well 
as  in  the  history  of  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical pedagogy. 

The  present  space  will  admit  of  only 
the  most  general  statement  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  experiment,  the  general 
form  which  it  has  taken  and  the  success 
which  has  attended  it  up  to  the  present. 
The  details  are  of  more  immediate  con- 
cern to  the  practical  teacher,  and  are  best 
apprehended  by  seeing  them  in  the  sys- 
tem in  operation.  And  many  educators 
and  others  are  seeking  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  those  details  by  visiting 
the  reorganized  Batavia  schools. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Success. 

By  William  J.   Lampton. 
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T  the  foot  of  the  Hill  of  Endeavor, 

O  Young  One,  look  upward  and  see 
The  shine  of  the  prize 
That  dazzles  your  eyes 
With  the  gleam  of  the  glory  to  be. 


Far  up  in  the  clouds  like  a  beacon, 
Its  luster  illumines  the  world. 

And  you  start  on  your  way 

At  the  dawn  of  the  day 
With  the  flag  of  your  purpose  unfurled. 

Youth,  Hope  and  Ambition  attend  you, 
And  the  line  of  your  march  is  bestrewn 

With  the  roses  that  bring 

You  the  fragrance  of  Spring, 
While  the  fullness  of  earth  seems  your  own. 


Up  the  steeps  of  the  Hill  of  Endeavor 
You  battle  and  toil  and  keep  on 

For  the  glittering  prize 

That  dazzles  your  eyes 
At  eve  as  it  did  at  the  dawn. 

Its  brilliance  is  always  before  you 
To  lighten  the  arduous  way 
That  leads  to  success, 
Through  struggle  and  stress, 
And  crown  you  with  laurel  and  bay. 

At  the  top  of  the  Hill  of  Endeavor, 
O  Old  One,  look  downward  and  call 

To  the  brave  and  the  true 
^  Who  are  following  you, 
God  speed  and  good  cheer  to  them  all. 
New  York  City. 


The    Society    of  American    Artists. 

By  Sophia  A.   Walker 

THE    Society    of    American    Artists  honors   have    fallen   so   thickly   and   his 

has  just  given  us  the  best  exhibi-  gold  medal  picture  was  bought  for  the 

tion    of    contemporary    art    ever  Luxembourg,  Mr.  Foster's  sensitive  tal- 

held  in  New  York.     It  was  a  pleasure  ent  opens  like  petals  which  may  be  seen 

and   delight   to   be   in   the   company   of  to    move,    disclosing    fragrant    depths, 

beautiful  pictures  so  hung  as  to  make  His   wood   interiors   are   especially    de- 

a  mosaic  of  decorative  tones  and  colors,  lightful. 

almost  unmarred  in  harmony.  And  the  Mr.  John  Alexander's  gold  medal  pic- 
surprise  after  the  analysis  of  the  exhibit  ture  from  Paris  receives  the  Carnegie 
was  to  find  it  largely  made  up  of  the  work  award,  with  cabled  congratulations  of 
of  the  younger  people ;  the  encourage-  one  Pittsburger  to  another.  Olive-robed 
ment  of  American  successes  at  Paris  has  "  Autumn  "  is  seated  in  the  woods  and 
permeated  all  the  artist-strata,  and  the  waves  away  rose-robed  Summer,  reluct- 
splendid  work  done  by  such  schools  as  ant  to  depart.  Those  who  love  natural- 
the  Art  Students'  League  and  the  Penn-  istic  painting  do  not  love  Mr.  Alexan- 
sylvania  Academy  begins  to  be  felt.  The  der's  work  at  first  sight.  His  canvases 
two  hundred  contributors,  few  of  whom  seem  at  first  to  sacrifice  everything  to 
were  medal  winners  at  the  Exposition  sweep  of  line,  but  gradually  color,  at- 
or  even  represented  there,  have  done  mosphere  and  envelope,  masterly  draw- 
saner,  more  scholarly  work  than  the  ing  and  modeling,  come  one  by  one  to 
average  of  the  old  exhibitions,  retaining  assert  presence  in  the  broadly  brushed 
that  mastery  of  craftsmanship  for  which  canvas.  All  the  qualities  we  love  are 
the  Society  has  always  stood.  present,  save,  perhaps,  texture,  which  he 
Perhaps  one  may  be  permitted  to  ex-  can  obtain  when  he  chooses,  as  is  seen  in 
press  the  combination  of  refinement  with  the  Bob  Acres  portrait  of  Jefferson,  but 
vigorous  personal  choice  and  grasp  of  usually  sacrifices  to  qualities  he  loves 
subject  as  characteristic  of  the  long  more,  as  he  often  sacrifices  a  likeness  to 
called  for  "American  School"  since  the  type.  In  this  idealist  painting  of  "Au- 
Mr.  John  Alexander  has  pointed  out  tumn  "  the  unnatural  lighting  of  figures 
that  there  is  a  national  quality  common  in  the  woods  from  below  is  justified  by 
to  American  work  which  all  foreigners  its  pictorial  success.  Mr.  Alexander  is 
feel  at  once,  even  in  the  paintings  by  an  unrivaled  interpreter  of  the  grace  and 
Mr.  Sargent  and  Mr.  Whistler  which  elegance  of  woman  in  movement.  After 
seem  so  unlike.  Just  as  our  speech  be-  twelve  years  residence  abroad,  where  his 
wrayeth  us,  so  does  this  intangible  manly  resistance  of  the  intrigues  of  the 
something  in  the  brush.  Paris  American  artists  has  won  him 
The  Webb  Prize,  the  Shaw  Prize,  the  honor,  he  returns  to  live  in  New  York, 
new  Carnegie  Prize,  all  go  to  men  His  pictures  are  owned  by  the  museums 
medaled  at  the  late  Exposition.  The  of  Vienna,  Paris,  Boston,  New  York  and 
first  fell  to  Mr.  Ben  Foster,  the  former  Pittsburg;  he  wears  the  ribbon  of  the 
baleful  restriction  of  age  limit  being  re-  Legion  of  Honor.  We  welcome  him  as 
moved,  for  a  work  of  mature  talent,  the  a  clubbable  man  who  will  not  flock  by 
summing  up  of  much  study,  called  himself  or  with  a  select  ten,  but  will  help 
"  Mists  of  the  Morning."  They  rise  in  in  the  fight  which  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
wraiths  from  the  gray  meadows,  disclos-  can  Artists  is  making  against  plutocratic 
ins:  only  the  top  of  a  hill  touched  with  indifference. 

brilliant  autumnal   coloring,   and  sweep  What  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Brush's  gold 

around  it  until  they  are  received  up  as  medal   picture   owned   by   the   Pennsyl- 

glad   morning  clouds   melting  away  in  vania   Academy   of   Design   and   repro- 

the   blue.      How   much   Easter  thought  duced  here  by  courtesy  of  its  managing 

did   he   put   into  this  painting?     Since  director,  beyond  a  belief  that  it  is  worthy 
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The   Sun  Vow,  by  H.  A.  NacNeil. 

to  hang  with  the  greatest  pictures  of  any 
time?  Its  blithe,  hopeful,  unsophisti- 
cated human  appeal  is  not  less  than  its 
artistic  excellence.  All  the  eyes  seek 
yours  frankly  and  neither  body  nor  soul 
is  dressed  up  to  meet  you.  "  The  way- 
faring man,  tho  a  fool,  may  not  err 
therein." 

The  Society  has  voted  Mr.  Shaw's 
prize  to  Mr.  Sergeant  Kendall,  probably 
as  conscience  money  for  not  having 
given  him  the  award  a  year  ago,  when 
his  picture  erf  "  Mother  and  Child  "  de- 
served it.  This  year's  painting  is  a  pow- 
erful sunlight  study  with  uncomfortable 
poses  and  raw  color  to  set  the  teeth  on 
edge,  one  more  evidence  of  the  Society's 
devotion  to  problem  study.  Mr.  Shaw 
is  to  be  congratulated  that  he  is  not 
obliged  to  own  it,  as  the  former  condi- 
tions of  his  prize  would  have  obliged 
him  to  do. 


The  Society  has  awarded  the  honor 
of  its  membership  this  year  to  Messrs. 
Murphy,  MacNeil,  Bitter,  Moschowitz, 
and  Burroughs.  Mr.  Murphy  is  a  well- 
known  landscape  painter  of  long  stand- 
ing, self-taught.  In  his  picture  of  "  The 
Hill  "  he  has  added  study  of  particular 
folds  of  brown  land  in  particular  fields 
to  his  usual  clever  generalization  of  na- 
ture. Mr.  Burroughs  and  Mr.  MacNeil 
are  both  foreign  scholarship  men,  the 
former  in  Paris  for  painting,  the  latter 
on  the  Rinehart  foundation  for  sculptors 
at  the  Roman  American  Academy.  Mr. 
Burroughs's  work  we  have  often  admired 
for  its  breadth  and  socialistic,  Millet- 
like quality,  but  Mr.  MacNeil  has  just 
come  home  to  live.  Both  he  and  Mr. 
Bitter,  who  is  at  present  absorbed  in  di- 
recting Pan-American  sculpture,  as  re- 
lated in  these  columns,  received  silver 
medals  at  Paris. 

Mr.  MacNeil  unites  great  delicacy 
and  refinement  with  strength  and  thor- 
ough study,  as  will  be  felt  in  his  "  Sun 
Vow."  The  boy  proves  himself  of  age 
to  belong  to  the  tribe  by  sending  an 
arrow  out  of  sight  against  the  sun.  Mr. 
MacNeil  is  also  a  trained  sculptor  whose 
fancy  revels  in  conceits  of  grace  for 
little  household  bronzes,  as  a  samovar, 
an  inkstand,  as  well  as  in  larger  work. 
Mr.  Moschowitz  is  a  colorist  as  few 
men  are,  trained  at  the  Art  Students' 
League  of  New  York,  where  all  of  the 
five  new  members  are  now  resident. 
Strange  the  attraction  of  artists  to  New 
York,  which  cares  less  for  them  than 
any  other  city.     The  total  sales  of  the 


Mother  and  Child,  by  George  DeForest  Brush.      Loaned 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Design. 
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Society  this  year  are  of  thirteen  pictures,  usual  and  too  wonderful  effects  to  be 
amounting  barely  to  five  thousand  dol-  quite  pleasing;  Mr.  Winslow  Homer's 
lars.  Maine  coast  and  surf,  and  Mr.  Prell- 
We  have  been  led  on  to  speak  so  at  witz's  scud  of  sleet  in  the  gale  are  in- 
length  of  those  to  whom  the  Society  teresting  phases  of  the  sea. 
granted  its  favors  this  year  that  scant  A  portrait  of  a  young  man,  painted 
space  remains  to  speak  of  work  of  others  with  marvelous  truth  and  boldness  of 
which  has  given  us  pleasure.  color  by  Miss  Beaux ;  a  tiny  baby  can- 
Mr.  Bell  has  emerged  from  a  nebu-  vas,  a  marvel  of  mastery  of  textures  in 
lous  style  of  painting  which  threatened  whites  by  Mr.  Sargent ;  with  portraits 
to  mistake  mush  for  atmosphere,  in  a  by  the  coming  people,  Messrs.  Maurer, 
lovely  study  of  ladies  in  a  music  room,  Moschowitz,  Fromkes,  and  Miss  Long- 
which  has  much  likeness  to  Mr.  Dew-  acre,  and  by  people  "  arrived  "  like  Mr. 
ing's  work,  now  withdrawn  from  the  and  Mrs.  Cox,  Mrs.  Prellwitz,  Mr.  Bur- 
Society  in  favor  of  "  The  Ten  "  Exhi-  roughs  and  Mr.  Paxton,  the  last  in  a 
bition.  canvas  far  too  big,  could  not  be  passed 

Mr.  Loeb  profits  by  his  recent  mural  by. 

studies  in  a  superb  picture  called  "  The  In  miniatures  none  were  better  than 

Breeze,"  where  contrasts  of  movement  those   of   Miss   Huger,   Miss   Theodora 

and  repose,  wooded  rocks  and  open  dale,  W.  Thayer,  and  Miss  Bayliss,  whom  the 

bright    draperies    in    sunlight    and    in  catalog  proclaims  from  Ohio,  while  her 

shade,  foliage,  and  the  nude,  turning  up  work    dates    itself    within    a    mile    of 

white  hands  to  the  sky,  and  bathed  in  "  Whistler's    Mother "    in    the    Luxem- 

the  silvery  warmth  of  October  sun,  are  bourg. 

handled  so  easily  as  to  leave  pure  enjoy-  The  only  foreign  work  is  two  of  M. 
ment  to  the  beholder.  Rodin's  marvelous  mysteries  of  human 
Mr.  Horatio  Walker,  like  Mr.  Brush,  flesh  in  marble,  coiled  Atlantides,  neither 
consorts  with  the  old  painters  and  talks  the  most  elevated  nor  the  most  debased 
their  language.  Slant  rays  fall  across  of  the  conceptions  which  surge  through 
the  big-boned  native  kine  and  milk-  that  mightiest  brain  of  French  sculptors 
maids  in  a  warm  sunset  glow.  There  is  and  find  swift  embodiment  from  a  mag- 
no  stuffiness  of  detail  in  that  big,  human  ical  chisel.  His  is  palpitating  flesh,  veiled, 
work.  shadowed,  separated  from  the  spectator 
Let  another  praise  the  doubtless  ex-  by  atmosphere,  and  this  time,  crushed, 
cellent  picture  of  cavalry  pursuing  In-  despairing,  writhing  under  a  shapeless 
dians    by  Mr.   Schreyvogel,  which    ap-  weight;  is  it  Sin? 

pears  to  the  writer  to  be  only  illustra-  American  artists  have  a  mission.  Kip- 
tion  of  a  painted  order,  and  to  bear  the  ling's  friend  of  all  the  world  sits  down 
same  relation  to  art  which  the  sword  to  play  the  game  of  precious  stones,  and 
of  the  headsman  bears  to  Escalibur.  finds  to  his  chagrin  that  he  has  no  power 
Though  landscape  does  not  dominate  of  accurate  vision.  The  little  boy  who 
our  exhibitions  as  in  former  years,  we  plays  against  him  can  tell  at  a  glance  the 
would  delight  to  linger  with  the  work  flaw,  the  weight,  the  inscription  of  ten 
of  Messrs.  Lathrop,  Dearth,  Dow,  Wal-  jewels.  If  Kim  had  not  played  he  never 
ter  L.  Greene,  Gifford,  Van  der  Weyden  would  have  known  he  could  not  see. 
and  Wendt,  with  Mr.  Charles  Foster's  That  is  why  people  do  not  go  to  a  mod- 
delightful  expanse  of  snow  reflecting  a  ern  picture  exhibition.  The  scientific 
rosy  cloud,  and  the  enthusiastically  wel-  temper  of  the  age  requires  an  open  mind, 
corned  contributions  of  Mr.  G.  Gardiner  and  artists  sit  down  day  after  day  before 
Symons,  of  Chicago — a  man  new  to  the  nature  until  they  learn  vision,  and  the 
East — and  those  of  Mrs.  Comans  and  public  will  not  play  against  them,  will 
Miss  Belle  Havens.  Mr.  Alexander  not  try  to  enter  the  port  of  vision  by  the 
Harrison's  two  marines,  shot  through  channel  they  have  buoyed  out. 
with   crimson   in   sky  and   sea,   too   un-  New  York  City. 

t^*  t^*  ^* 


The    Miracle  of  the   Stone   and   of  the  Mountain. 

Fidem  rem  esse,   non  scientiams   iion  opinionem  vel  i»iaginationem. — Zwingli 


HERE,  good  friends,  is  a  matter  of 
wonderandbewilderment  and  loud 
laughter, — a  matter  so  amazing 
that  even  to  mention  it  would  seem  to  give 
to  our  dicastery  judicature  over  the  incal- 
culable follies  of  the  world.  On  Easter 
Sunday  a  new  and  handsome  edifice  was 
dedicated  in  New  York  to  the  worship 
of  God  according  to  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tian Science.  In  his  address  to  the  do- 
cile audience  the  second  reader,  Mr.  John 
Carroll  Lathrop,  told  of  an  event  which 
at  the  time  of  its  happening  assumed 
the  magnitude  of  a  miracle,  altho  after- 
ward it  proved  to  be  only  a  coincidence. 
It  seems  that  the  corner  stone  of  the 
church,  a  block  of  granite  from  the 
neighborhood  of  "  Mother "  Eddy's 
home,  was  laid  on  Easter  Day  just  two 
years  since.  Imagine  the  distress  of  the 
committee  on  that  occasion  when  a  letter 
came  from  "  Mother  "  a  few  days  before 
the  ceremony,  declaring  that  the  inscrip- 
tion on  this  stone  was  "  illogical  "  and 
must  be  altered.  "  We  did  not  know 
what  to  do,"  says  Mr.  Lathrop.  "  The 
time  was  so  short,  and  still  we  knew  and 
were  determined  that  the  title  should  be 
changed.  We  spoke  to  the  contractors, 
but  they  all  said  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  the  change  before  the  ceremonies. 
Almost  in  despair  we  broke  the  box  open, 
when,  lo !  the  inscription  which  met  our 
astonished  eyes  was  just  the  one  declared 
correct  by  our  beloved  leader.  The  con- 
tractor insisted  that  his  orders  had  been 
in  accord  with  our  instructions,  and  he 
looks  upon  the  incident  to-day  as  a 
miracle.  Without  this  modern  miracle 
our  corner  stone  ceremony  would  have 
had  to  be  deferred." 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  turn  from  this 
modern  miracle  (which  proved  in  the 
end  no  miracle  at  all,  but  a  mere  coinci- 
dence) to  a  passage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  tells  of  a  greater  possible  won- 
der. Explaining  to  his  disciples  why 
they  had  failed  to  effect  cures,  Christ 
said :  "  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of 


mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this 
mountain,  Remove  hence  to  yonder 
place;  and  it  shall  remove;  and  nothing 
shall  be  impossible  unto  you."  These 
are  hard  words,  yet  their  boldness  can- 
not be  softened  down  by  referring  them 
to  Oriental  exaggeration.  The  distinct- 
ive quality  of  the  Oriental  mind  in  such 
matters  lies  in  the  very  fact  that  it  ac- 
cepts literally  and  absolutely  what  to  the 
Western  hearer  is  mere  rhetoric  or  sym- 
bolism. To  the  little  band  who  ques- 
tioned Jesus  on  that  day  his  words  must 
have  conveyed  a  simple  and  literal  mean- 
ing ;  they  believed  him  when  he  said  that 
faith  might  cause  a  mountain  to  be  re- 
moved. And  why  should  they  not,  if 
faith  can  perform  any  wonder  whatso- 
ever? Is  there  any  distinction  of  great 
and  small  when  once  we  have  passed  out 
of  the  apparent  laws  of  nature  ?  For  my 
part  I  do  honestly  and  stedfastly  believe 
that  faith  may  work  this  miracle  and  any 
other  miracle;  for  I  regard  faith  as  the 
source  of  all  energy,  the  last  hidden  re- 
treat of  power  to  which  human  intelli- 
gence can  track  it. 

Why,  then,  should  we  scoff  at  those 
who  would  accept  this  modern  miracle 
of  the  corner  stone?  It  is  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  faith.  Despite  the  grotesque 
fluency  of  their  professions,  there  is  in  the 
world  to-day  scarcely  a  class  of  people, 
religious  or  skeptical,  who  have  less  of 
faith  and  who  are  more  blind  to  the 
meaning  of  faith  than  these  vociferous 
children  of  "  Mother  "  Eddy.  And  this 
the  world  feels  in  an  unconscious  way, 
and  mocks  them  accordingly.  The  in- 
sidious danger  of  Christian  Science  and 
of  all  its  kindred  errors — for  it  is  but  an 
ancient  folly  in  new  motley — lies  herein, 
that  much  of  its  doctrine  is  verbally  true, 
whereas  the  application  of  this  doctrine 
is  utterly  and  perniciously  false ;  and 
there  is  no  form  of  error  into  which  the 
half-educated  mind  falls  so  readily  and 
hopelessly  as  one  where  partial  truth  is 
falsely  applied  to  life. 
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Notwithstanding  her  bold  challenge  strengthen  the  will  by  endurance  that  it 
to  the  contrary,  all  that  "  Mother  "  Eddy  should  lay  hold  of  the  high  places  of  the 
has  said  about  the  reality  of  faith  and  the  spirit  and  take  them  by  storm. 
"  unreality  of  disease,  sin  and  death  "  Herein  lies  the  point  at  issue.  Faith 
can  be  found  in  easily  accessible  writers  is  not  the  belief  in  a  particular  creed, 
of  the  East  and  West.  It  would  not  be  whether  heathen  or  Christian  or  Chris- 
hard  to  parallel  every  important  passage  tian  Scientist;  Lucretius  had  more  of 
of  hers  from  Hindu  works  and  from  two  faith  than  many  a  pagan  priest,  and  Shel- 
or  three  medieval  philosophers ;  but  her  ley  than  many  an  orthodox  divine.  Faith 
application  of  this  truth  to  life  is  so  is  not  knowledge  or  understanding,  still 
childishly  simple  as  to  show  that  she  less  is  it  the  vain  repetition  of  words ; 
merely  repeats  words  without  any  con-  it  is  the  highest  act  of  the  human  will,  a 
ception  of  their  meaning.  Faith  is  in-  deliberate  putting  away  of  the  lower  na- 
deed,  as  she  proclaims,  a  perception  of  ture  and  grasping  of  the  higher ;  it  is  the 
the  reality  of  spirit  and  the  unreality  of  fruit  of  the  severest  discipline.  To  ex- 
"  disease,  sin  and  death;"  but  it  is  also  pect  the  miracles  of  faith  from  the  flaccid 
something  infinitely  more  than  that.  In  souls  of  weak  men  and  women  is  to  de- 
the  advertisement  of  her  "  Science  and  mand  the  flight  of  eagles  from  earthly 
Health  "  the  new  prophetess  writes :  moles  and  reptiles.  Here  and  there  a 
"  The  sick  are  healed  by  simply  reading  man  may  be  found,  like  St.  Paul,  capable 
this  book !  "  Admirable  advertising  to  by  a  sudden  conversion  of  winning  a 
lure  a  foolish  people  despairing  over  its  glimpse  of  these  high  realities ;  but  this 
ailments ;  but  to  read  such  a  statement  no  more  means  that  your  blinded  eyes 
and  know  that  a  host  of  half  educated  and  mine  can  reach  such  a  vision  than 
minds  accept  it  as  an  inspired  oracle,  gives  that  any  man  of  the  street  can  write  the 
one  a  sickening  sensation  as  if  the  high  tragedies  of  Shakespeare.  Almost  in 
things  of  faith  had  been  cast  down  be-  despair  Christ  said  to  those  whom  he  la- 
fore  the  eyes  of  a  faithless  generation  to  bored  to  teach :  "  If  ye  had  faith  as  a 
be  made  the  mockery  of  the  base  and  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  could  remove 
unclean.  Alas,  brother  Dicasts,  this  this  mountain."  Our  new  prophetess 
faith  is  something  infinitely  higher  and  proclaims  to  the  ignorant  and  weak  and 
holier  and  harder  to  attain  than  the  world  foolish :  "  Read  my  book  and  ye  shall  be 
knows.  He  is  blessed  among  men  who  filled  with  the  powers  of  faith," — and, 
but  beholds  afar  off  the  glimmering  of  lo,  this  modern  miracle  of  the  stone, 
her  feet  as  she  passes  over  the  skies ;  and  The  error  of  Christian  Science  and  of  all 
he  to  whom  she  reaches  down  her  hand  similar  follies  (for  there  have  been  many 
is  lifted  up  out  of  the  dissidences  of  hu-  such  since  the  beginning  of  the  world) 
man  error  and  made  one  with  a  power  is  precisely  this  blindness  to  the  fact  that 
stronger  than  that  which  guides  the  faith  is  a  discipline  of  the  will  and  a  mat- 
planets  in  their  courses.  How  often  did  ter  of  laborious  growth.  He  who  says 
Jesus  cry  out  to  those  who  dwelt  with  him  that  faith  is  open  to  any  hand  simply 
and  heard  his  teaching  day  by  day,  "  O  uses  words  without  knowledge  and  dark- 
ye  of  little  faith!  "  We  hear  now  and  ens  counsel.  He  holds  his  soul  a  cheap 
then  of  one  who  went  out  from  the  world  thing  and  is  an  unconscious  purveyor  of 
and  forsook  its  pleasures  and  denied  its  hypocrisy.  The  wide  triumph  of  such  a 
sorrows.  We  think  perhaps  he  is  un-  delusion  is  merely  one  more  sign  that 
dergoing  the  penance  of  remorse  or  de-  faith  is  drawing  afar  ofT  from  us;  it  is 
sires  to  propitiate  an  angry  deity,  and  perhaps  the  saddest  testimony  in  the 
often  this  is  so ;  but  these  were  not  the  world  to-day  of  prevailing  materialism 
men  who  have  known  the  truth.  Those  and  of  the  growing  blindness  to  the 
who  attain  faith  have  sought  the  disci-  things  of  the  spirit, 
pline   of  solitude  that    they    might    so  Dicast, 
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The  American  Workman.* 

This  is  a  condensed  translation,  by 
Thomas  S.  Adams,  of  Levasseur's  two- 
volume  work,  L'Ouvrier  Americain,  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago.  The  author  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  American  indus- 
trial conditions.  His  first  visit  to  this 
country,  in  1876,  resulted  in  a  work  on 
American  agriculture.  In  1893  the 
French  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences  commissioned  him  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  our  laboring  classes ; 
whereupon  he  returned  to  this  country 
and  spent  some  five  months  in  visiting 
factories  and  workmen's  homes  and  in 
collecting  .printed  material.  His  work 
is  by  far  the  best  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
treatment  is  exhaustive  in  detail  and  is 
in  the  main  unbiased.  He  has  conscien- 
tiously aimed  to  discover  and  collate  the 
facts.  His  conclusions  are  of  deep  in- 
terest and  must  necessarily  influence 
some  of  the  commonly  held  notions  re- 
garding laborers,  their  work  and  their 
wages.  He  combats  vigorously  the  con- 
tentions of  the  "  publicists  of  the  labor 
party  "  that  the  condition  of  the  workers 
is  gradually  growing  worse.  He  main- 
tains, to  the  contrary,  that  both  nominal 
and  real  wages  have  risen  since  1840,  and 
that  to-day  our  workmen  are  twice  as 
well  off,  judged  by  the  actual  standard 
of  living,  as  are  the  French  workmen. 
The  American  works  harder,  it  is  true, 
and  his  machinery  is  "  speeded  up  "  to  a 
degree  unknown  on  the  Continent ;  but 
his  recompense  is  commensurably  better, 
his  social  rank  is  higher,  he  reads  more 
and  spends  more  for  luxuries  than  does 
his  French  brother.  He  does  not  save 
as  much  proportionately,  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  is  not  improvident.  And  finally 
he  is  more  independent,  both  socially  and 
industrially. 

Regarding  the  immediate  future  M. 
Levasseur  is  optimistic.  He  believes 
with  Mr.  Gilman  ("  Socialism  and  the 
American  Spirit  ")  that  our  workers  are 

*  The  American  Workman.     By  E.  Levasseur.    Balti- 
more :     Johns  Hopkins  Press.     $3.00. 


disinclined  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  propaganda  of  Socialism,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  are  not  to  be  feared  as 
an  obstacle  to  the  orderly  progress  of  so- 
ciety along  present  industrial  lines. 
Their  trade-unions  will  grow,  he  be- 
lieves, but  will  become  more  reasona- 
ble in  their  methods  and  demands,  and 
will  consequently  become  a  greater 
power,  making  for  better  conditions. 
Utopian  agitators  will  arise  from  time  to 
time,  but  they  are  doomed  to  failure,  for 
"  at  bottom  the  Americans  possess  a  cer- 
tain conservatism  which  does  not  desert 
them  in  the  midst  of  the  incessant  agita- 
tions that  occur ;  "  and,  quoting  from 
Bryce,  "  they  are  like  a  tree  whose  pen- 
dulous shoots  quiver  and  rustle  with  the 
slightest  breeze,  while  its  roots  enfold  the 
rock  with  a  grasp  which  storms  cannot 

loosen." 

& 

A  Sailor's  Log.* 

There  are  two  things  to  bear  in  mind 
in  reading  this  book :  First,  that  Admiral 
Evans  is  by  no  means  the  only  officer  in 
the  navy  whose  experiences  have  been 
picturesque  and  unusual ;  and,  second, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  an- 
other officer  in  the  navy  who  would  be 
willing  to  place  his  career  before  the  pub- 
lic in  the  way  in  which  Admiral  Evans 
has  done. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the 
work  are  the  writer's  part  in  the  second 
attack  on  Fort  Fisher,  where  he  was  se- 
verely wounded  ;  his  sojourn  in  command 
of  the  "  Yorktown  "  at  Valparaiso  when 
war  between  Chili  and  this  country 
seemed  imminent ;  his  service  in  suppress- 
ing illicit  sealing  in  Bering  Sea,  and 
his  participation  with  the  "  Iowa  "  in  the 
battle  of  Santiago.  All  the  rest  is  main- 
ly the  usual  account  of  visits  to  the  va- 
rious seaports  to  which  every  naval  offi- 
cer goes  at  some  time  in  his  naval  ca- 
reer, and  then  does  about  the  same  things 
and  thinks  the  same  thoughts  as  every 
other  officer. 

*A   Sailor's   Log.     By  Robley  D.  Evans. ~New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $2.00. 
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The  episodes  mentioned  are  simply  a 
background  for  the  unique  personality  of 
Admiral  Evans  himself.  Historically  his 
narrative  of  events  is  replete  with  inac- 
curacies, glaring  and  often  incomprehen- 
sible. Why  he  should  have  troubled  him- 
self with  historical  fact  at  all  and  not  have 
given  us  simply  a  record  of  his  purely 
subjective  impressions  in  the  stirring  cir- 
cumstances which  he  records  is  far  from 
clear.  If  he  had  done  so  all  the  time  as 
he  has  done  part  of  the  time  his  book 
might  have  become  a  classic ;  for  when  he 
does  cut  loose  from  historical  restraint  he 
writes  with  a  freshness,  originality,  vigor 
and  skill  which  are  admirable,  and  which 
are  redolent  of  the  sea  and  of  sea  things. 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  had  no  adviser  capable 
of  seeing  what  he  was  really  trying  to  do 
and  of  encouraging  him  to  limit  his  ef- 
forts to  what  he  could  have  accomplished 
better  than  most  men  of  his  calling. 

If  he  had  thus  dealt  with  his  career,  it 
would  have  been  easier  to  pardon  his 
tendency  to  gasconade,  which  is  constant- 
ly cropping  out,  and  which  after  a  while 
grows  monotonous.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  list  of  Admiral  Evans's  killed 
and  wounded  is  as  long  as  one  might  nat- 
urally infer  from  what  he  says;  nor, 
knowing  of  him  from  other  sources,  are 
we  prepared  to  regard  him  as  nearly  so 
truculent  a  swashbuckler  as  he  seems  to 
be  willing  the  world  should  believe  him 
to  be.  The  worst  we  might  safely  sup- 
pose from  his  own  showing  is  that  he  is 
not  a  typical  modern  naval  officer  of  the 
United  States ;  for  if  there  be  anything 
which  characterizes  the  latter,  it  is  a 
scrupulous  diffidence  with  respect  to  his 
own  exploits  and  a  positive  disgust  for 
flamboyancy  in  any  form.  But  the  old 
fellows  of  Hull's  and  Decatur's  time  were 
different,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  among  them 
that  "  Fighting  Bob  "  finds  his  real  con- 
geners. 

The  book  is  entertaining,  occasionally 
very  entertaining,  and  more  from  a  psy- 
chological viewpoint  than  from  any 
other.  In  closing  it  one  cannot  avoid  a 
feeling  of  thankfulness  that,  notwith- 
standing he  has  served  in  many  responsi- 
ble places,  Admiral  Evans  has  not  yet  got 
us  into  trouble ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  safe 
to  trust  in  the  comforting  assurance  that 
this  autobiography  may  lead  the  Govern- 
ment to  see  to  it  that,  despite  the  wider 


opportunities  attending  his  present  high 
rank,  the  nation  shall  continue  to  enjoy 
the  same  immunity. 

The  best  side  of  the  book  is  that  which 
beyond  all  this  Berserker  rage  and  Quix- 
otic extravagance  shows  its  author  to  be 
what  he  actually  is  :  a  faithful  public  serv- 
ant, a  most  excellent  and  capable  sea  of- 
ficer and  a  brave  man,  who,  for  his  hon- 
orable wounds,  deserves  the  respect  and 
affection  of  all  his  countrymen.  But  it  is 
Rear-Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans  who  mer- 
its this,  rather  than  "  Fighting  Bob." 

Another  Book  on  Shakespeare  * 

The  mere  announcement  of  a  Life  of 
Shakespeare  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  ar- 
rest the  attention,  and  one  is  immediate- 
ly prompted  to  consider  not  only  the 
greatness  of  the  theme  as  proposed,  but 
also  its  possibilities  and  impossibilities. 
New  information  we  may  not  hope  for; 
the  facts  are  all  in.  The  problem,  then, 
is  purely  one  of  presentation.  In  the 
keen  analysis  of  the  material,  its  ar- 
rangement and  interpretation,  lies  the  op- 
portunity— and  also  the  necessity.  Or 
such  a  biography  may  be  a  contribution 
from  the  sheer  force  of  its  style,  if  it 
shows  peculiar  felicity  in  phrasing  ideas 
shared  with  others.  This  is  a  feat  for  a 
Hercules  to  attempt,  which  shows  Her- 
culean daring. 

Mr.  Mabie's  work  does  not  disclose 
any  especial  originality  of  analysis  or  in- 
terpretation ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
has  arranged  a  wealth  of  information 
from  many  sources,  without  violating 
one's  sense  of  sequence  or  of  fitness.  He 
has  reproduced  that  background  whose 
slightest  feature  is  of  deep  interest,  be- 
cause it  is  the  setting  in  which  genius  in 
its  supremacy  is  revealed,  not  as  a  divine 
madness,  but  rather  as  a  surpassing 
sanity,  breadth  and  humanity. 

The  treatment  is  too  often  external 
and  alien,  leaving  one  with  a  feeling  of 
aloofness,  as  when  an  author  has  chosen 
a  subject  and  not  been  chosen  by  it. 
The  description  of  Warwickshire  escapes 
this  inclination  most  happily,  and  has  a 
touch  of  real  intimacy.  Yet  it  is  in  this 
chapter,  too,  that  certain  unfortunate 
tendencies  of  the  author's  style  are  most 

*  William  Shakespeare,  Poet,  Dramatist  and"  Man. 
By  Hamilton  Wright  Mahie.  New  York  :  The  Macmil- 
lanjCo.     $6.00. 
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apparent ;  namely,  the  frequent  repetition 
of  favorite  adjectives  and  the  occasional 
lapsing"  into  a  sentence  so  long  and  in- 
volved that  the  meaning  is  lost  in  a  maze 
of  glimmering  words.  What  shall  be 
said  of  such  a  nerveless  flood  of  words 
as  this : 

"  The  Avon  knows  no  gentler  landscape 
than  that  through  which  it  passes  as  it  glides 
out  of  the  shadow  of  Hampton  Lucy  Bridge, 
an  old  mill  close  at  hand  and  a  waterfall  not 
far  distant.  On  a  summer  day  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  a  more  charming  epitome  of 
rural  England;  the  gray  church  tower  rising 
above  a  noble  group  of  elms ;  the  wide  sun- 
lighted  fields,  with  glimpses  of  scarlet  through 
the  green  and  gold,  and  the  larks  rising  out 
of  their  hidden  nests,  mounting  swiftly  until 
they  become  mere  points  against  the  soft  blue 
of  the  low  sky  or.  the  white  masses  of  drifting 
cloud,  hanging  poised  in  midair  and  pouring 
forth  a  flood  of  sweet,  clear,  haunting  notes, 
full  of  the  sound  of  running  water  of  deep 
woods  where  the  sun  sets  them  aflame  and  of 
the  gray  open  spaces  of  the  meadows." 

In  these  days  of  fatal  facility  the  name 
of  Pater,  which  serves  Mr.  Mabie  to 
point  a  moral  in  his  discussion  of  pre- 
ciosity, may  well  remind  us  of  the  power 
and  beauty  of  precision. 

In  point  of  matter  and  manner,  then, 
the  book  seems  to  fall  short  of  being  a 
contribution  to  Shakespearean  literature. 
If  we  come  to  it  desiring  any  new  light 
or  any  incisive  criticism  on  such  problems 
as  the  character  of  the  sonnets,  or  any 
real  insight  into  the  ethical  significance 
of  Shakespeare,  such  as  may  be  found  in 
Santayana's  "  Poetry  and  Religion,"  or 
any  trenchant  discrimination  between  the 
literary  gold  and  dross  in  the  plays,  we 
shall  be  disappointed  indeed.  But  the 
author's  intention  may  have  been,  as  the 
preface  implies,  the  more  modest  one  of 
acting  as  a  mediator  between  the  real 
sources  and  a  public  which  has  neither 
the  time  nor  the  taste  for  them.  If  so, 
we  have  been  regarding  him  too  serious- 
ly. The  author  has  earned  an  enviable 
position  as  the  interpreter  of  literature  to 
the  American  bourgeoisie,  and  the  pres- 
ent achievement  will  add  measurablv  to 
such  a  reputation.  The  volume  is  writ- 
ten in  a  fluent  style  that  carries  the  reader 
along  without  any  effort  of  the  under- 
standing; it  is,  moreover,  exceedingly 
rich  in  information  and  in  the  number 
and  quality  of  its  illustrations.  Alto- 
gether it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  art  of  book 
making. 


The  Love  Letters  of  the  King. 
By  Richard  he  Gallictiuc.  (Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.50.)  The  hero 
of  this  story  is  a  sensual  man,  nauseated 
with  his  own  excesses ;  and  the  author's 
purpose  is  to  show  the  process  by  which 
he  is  regenerated.  But  by  regeneration 
Le  Gallienne  means  a  moon  bath  and 
three  weeks  of  frugal  living  in  the  coun- 
try. His  genius  consists  in  distilling  ar- 
tificial dew  over  all  vices,  and  giving 
them  a  meretricious  air  of  freshness  and 
innocence.  He  has  no  standards  of  right 
and  wrong ;  virtue  is  a  gewgaw,  and  the 
spiritual  life  is  only  another  form  of 
"  the  life  romantic."  He  does  not  dis- 
card the  soul,  but  uses  it  like  a  pagan, 
to  please  the  senses.  And  what  the  book 
actually  shows  is  a  man  morally  impo- 
tent, whose  feeble  aspirations  the  author 
outwits  with  a  series  of  women  whose 
sins  are  infections.  For  Le  Gallienne 
the  virtuous  woman  does  not  exist.  Good 
or  bad,  they  enjoy  equally  the  sentimen- 
tality of  being  occasionally  upright.  His 
irreproachable  woman  is  merely  the 
Diana  of  a  pagan  imagination,  against 
whom  in  the  end  he  directs  all  his  ven- 
geance. The  odd  thing  about  him  is 
that  his  perceptions  of  all  life  are  nar- 
rowed down  to  this  elemental  statement : 
'  male  and  female  created  he  them." 
And  his  highest  ideal  of  virtue  is  a 
legitimate  child.  That  is  the  epigram 
of  this  book,  the  little  human  angel  on 
the  top  of  Le  Gallienne's  dome,  his  one 
concession  to  religion  and  virtue.  His 
ethics  tiptoe  to  this  ideal.  That  such  a 
man  should  attempt  a  psychological 
novel,  dealing  with  the  gravest  problems 
of  the  human  soul,  is  as  absurd  as  if  Pan 
had  taken  to  singing  psalms  to  the  wood 
nymphs. 

New  York  in  Fiction.  By  Arthur 
Bartlett  Maurice.  (New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  $1.35.)  It  must  be  pre- 
mised at  the  outset  that  there  is  no  great 
fiction  written  about  New  York,  unless 
we  except  Mr.  Knickerbocker's  famous 
history.  Consequently,  any  such  hook- 
as the.  one  before  us  must  wear  the  air  of 
trying  to  make  a  good  deal  out  of  little 
material.  Beyond  this  drawback,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Maurice  has  succeeded  in  writ- 
ing an  entertaining  book,  and  even  in 
throwing  a  ray  or  two  of  glamour  over  a 
not  very  romantic  town.  To  one  familiar 
with   the   streets   and   avenues   of   New 
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York  these  chapters  have  a  charm  like 
that  of  chatting  with  an  old  friend. 
Strangers  to  the  city  will  be  interested  in 
reading  descriptions  and  seeing  pictures 
of  such  places  as  the  Home  of  the  Laud- 
erdales,  Monkey  Hill  where  the  hero  of 
'  Eben  Holden  "  lived,  the  scenes  of  Van 
Bibber's  escapades,  and  a  hundred  other 
spots  that  have  acquired  a  little  literary 
fame. 

Western  Civilization  in  Its  Eco- 
nomic Aspects.  By  W .  Cunningham. 
(Cambridge:  University  Press,  1898- 
1900.  $1.25.)  The  object  which  Pro- 
fessor Cunningham  has  set  before  him- 
self in  this  treatise  is  to  point  out  the  re- 
mote and  complicated  causes  in  the  past 
which  have  co-operated  to  mold  indus- 
try and  commerce  into  their  present 
forms.  He  has  devoted  one  volume  to 
ancient  times,  and  a  larger  one  to  the 
modern  period ;  but  five  hundred  pages  is 
a  restricted  space  for  the  execution  of  so 
ambitious  an  undertaking.  We  cannot 
deny  that  many  ingenious  speculations  and 
many  attractive  generalizations  are  here 
presented  ;  but  we  doubt  if  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  assign  modern  events  to  spe- 
cific causes  in  the  past.  We  may  venture 
to  say  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  not 
a  commercial  people,  that  the  Phoenicians 
and  the  Greeks  were ;  that  the  Roman 
Empire  had  some  good  and  some  bad  fea- 
tures ;  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  was 
favorable  to  the  elevation  of  the  lower 
strata  of  mankind.  But  as  every  influ- 
ence has  been  subjected  to  a  thousand,  or 
a  million,  modifying  causes,  it  is  vain  to 
hope  to  establish  any  conclusions  except 
of  the  most  attenuated  generality.  So 
far  as  a  summary  of  what  is  known  of  the 
economic  features  of  the  past  is  here  at- 
tempted, some  success  is  attained ;  altho 
to  some  readers  the  style  will  seem  dry 
and  uninteresting.  But  as  a  study  of  the 
causes  of  civilization  the  essay  is  inade- 
quate, and  sometimes  erroneous.  It  is 
certainly  straining  a  modern  theory  un- 
reasonably to  claim  that  medieval  society 
was  "  permeated  with  a  keen  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  in  the  employment  of 
secular  power  of  every  kind,"  or  that 
medieval  proprietors  regarded  them- 
selves merely  as  trustees  of  their  own 
wealth,  or  that  laborers  were  regarded  as 
not  occupying  a  degraded  position.  And 
we  must  regard  as  altogether  indefensible 


the  implications  of  certain  sentences  in 
regard  to  the  crusades.  The  more  the 
crusades  are  studied,  the  less  does  civili- 
zation appear  to  have  profited  by  them, 
except  indirectly. 

Ethics:  Descriptive  and  Explana- 
tory. By  S.  E.  Mezes.  (New  York: 
Macmillan  Company.  $2.60.)  We  can- 
not do  justice  to  this  clear  and  scholarly 
essay  within  the  space  at  our  disposal,  but 
we  can  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  desire  to  see  old  questions  ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  modern  thought. 
The  author  aims  to  construct  a  scientific 
theory  of  Ethics,  and  to  give  a  "  natu- 
ralistic "  account  of  all  the  aspects  of  mo- 
rality and  immorality.  By  "  naturalis- 
tic "  is  not  meant  a  method  of  observing 
conduct  as  a  body  of  physical  or  exter- 
nal facts ;  for  such  observation  does  not 
disclose  the  "  ought."  We  must  include 
not  only  the  psycho-physical  phenomena 
of  conduct,  but  also  the  purely  psychic 
phenomena  of  conscience,  a  term  which 
designates  all  judgments  of  conduct. 
In  other  words,  both  introspection  and 
observation  must  be  employed.  The 
need  of  a  metaphysic  of  Ethics  is  recog- 
nized, but  the  author  does  not  here  at- 
tempt to  discover  "  the  cosmic  nature  and 
role  of  morality."  The  main  divisions 
of  the  book  are  "  Subjective  Morality  and 
the  Individual  Conscience,"  and  "  Ob- 
jective Morality,"  the  latter  of  which  will, 
perhaps,  be  found  of  the  freshest  inter- 
est. The  end  of  moral  action  is  regarded 
as  sentient  welfare,  and  duty  consists  in 
following  one's  conscience.  The  va- 
rious forms  of  hedonism  are  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  concept  of  welfare, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  hedonistic  im- 
plications when  we  speak  of  the  demands 
of  men's  interests.  Welfare,  of  course, 
must  be,  in  the  main,  objectively  deter- 
mined. 

When  Blades  Are  Out  and  Love's 
Afield.  By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady. 
(Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany.) Another  story  of  revolutionary 
times,  in  which  there  is  much  swearing, 
shooting,  sword  play,  hard  riding,  love 
making  and  a  happy  issue  to  all  troubles. 
However,  the  book  is  written  by  a  his- 
torian rather  than  a  novelist.  The  hero 
flings  himself  on  his  great  stallion,  bursts 
in  upon  a  wedding  party,  snatches  his 
lady  love  from  an  irate  father  and  in- 
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tended  bridegroom,  tosses  her  across  his 
saddle  bow  and  gallops  away  furiously 
enough,  heaven  knows — but  somehow  he 
fails  to  gallop  into  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion as  a  vivid  creation.  And  the  other 
characters  fail  to  prove  themselves  in 
like  manner,  tho  in  some  of  the  scenes 
the  women  almost  come  to  life.  The  il- 
lustrations in  color  are  by  Abbot  and  the 
decorations  by  Holloway. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Man.  By  E.  W. 
Hornung.  (New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  $1.25.)  Mr.  Hornung  al- 
ways tells  a  good  story.  In  this  case  he 
holds  the  reader's  attention  from  first  to 
last,  even  while  availing  himself  of  no 
more  than  the  old  elements  of  romantic 
interest,  such  as  mystery,  love,  heroism 
and  sacrifice.  Like  the  best  of  his  sto- 
ries, it  has  the  setting  of  the  Australian 
bush,  with  its  waterless  wastes,  its 
tanned  shepherds  and  its  general  remote- 
ness from  civilization.  He  has  found  an 
atmosphere  for  hard,  heroic  living,  and 
he  brings  up  people  in  it  who  have  nerves 
of  iron  and  the  savage  courage  of  the 
wilderness. 

Pebbles. 

VARIATIONS. 

THEME. 

Little  Bo-Peep  has  lost  her  sheep, 
And  can't  tell  where  to  find  them ; 

Leave  them  alone  and  they'll  come  home, 
And  bring  their  tails  behind  them. 

I.  Variation. — Milton. 

But  while  she  watched  and  o'er  the  verdant 

mead, 
Sported  the  fleecy  band  upon  her  eyes. 
A  slumberous  cloud  descended;  not  as  sleep 
Comes  to  the  reveler  whose  fervid  brain 
Aflame  with  variant  phantoms  intertwined 
In  horrid  convolution,  tosses  long 
Upon  his  restless  couch;  but  dewy  balm 
Flowed  on  her  soul  and  mild  unconsciousness 
Enfolded.     Meanwhile  o'er  their  wonted  range 
Transgressed  the  ewes ;  nor  when  she  woke  as 

far 
As  mortal  ken  might  rove  across  the  plain, 
Appeared  one  visible.    Her  evil  fate 
With  resonant  lamentation  did  the  maid 
Bewail,  and  piteous  weeping.     Eighteen  times 
As  long  as  one  might  need  to  boil  with  fire 
To  adamantine  hardness  the  smooth  fruit 
Of  the  domestic  fowl,  she  lay  and  wept 
Unceasing.    But  at  last  a  mighty  voice 
Spake  from   the   infinite  heavens — "  Cease   to 

weep, 
Ill-fated  shepherdess!    Take  thou  no  care 
Of  those  far-wandered.     Surely  shall  return 
Each  sheep  unhurt,  and  following  after  each 
As  spring  on  winter,  shalt  thou  find  a  tail." 


II.  Variation. — Browning. 

Yes — there's  no  doubt  I've  lost  them. 

Oh  why  was  I  so  sleepy? 
Had  I  but  lingered  to  think  of  the  cost — them 

Dearly  I  loved.    But  to  weep  I 
Know  does  no  good — and  the  folks — won't  it 
frost  them? 

Rats !     I  don't  care — what's  the  use  of  it, 

Weeping  and  wailing  like  this? 
Sure  there  must  be  such  a  thing  as  abuse  of  it — 

Then  it  may  not  be  amiss 
Having  the  chance  to  say  something  abstruse 
of  it. 

Such  is  the  world  of  humanity. 

Say — isn't  that  a  great  sentiment? 
Half  of  Man's  life  is  but  loss  and  profanity, 

Something  quite  fine  to  invent  I  meant — 
Hold,  Robert  Browning !     This  draws  toward 
insanity. 

III.  Variation. — T.  Moore. 

As  I  wandered  at  eve  on  the  murmuring 
mountain 

Encircled  with  sunset  and  hoary  with  years, 
I  saw  by  the  marge  of  a  clear-welling  fountain 

A  beautiful  maiden  all  melted  in  tears. 

Now  it  went  to  my  heart  to  discover  her  sad- 
ness— 
That  so  lovely  a  bosom  with  sorrow  should 
heave, 
And  an  eye  that  was  made  but  for  laughter 
and  gladness 
Should  ever  have    reason    to    weep   or  to 
grieve. 

Oh !   dark  are  the  woes  of  the  daughters  of 
Erin 
Whose  flocks  are  forsaken,  whose  sheep  are 
astray. 
But  the  task  of  a  bard  in  a  world  such  as  we're 
in 
Is  surely  to  chase  all  their  sorrows  away. 

So  sweet  were  her  eyes  to  me  over  her  bend- 
ing, 
And  her  soft  lips  were  pouting  so  temptingly 
near, 
That — we  saw  not  the  sun  'neath  the  mountain 
descending, 
Nor  knew  when  the  moon  arose  silver  and 
clear. 

IV.  Variation. — Omar  Khayyam. 

And  if  across  the  desert  sand  thy  sheep 
Have  wandered  while    thou    sleepest — not  to 

weep 
Shall    bring    them    back    to    glad    thine    eyes 

again, 
Oh  true  believer,  drink,  and  drink  thou  deep. 

Myself,  bereft  of  many  a  fleecy  lamb, 
Have  meditated  on  the  wretch  I  am 
But  turning  to  my  earthen  jar  have  found 
Grace — and  thenceforth  have  cared  no  single 
ram. 

Ah  my  beloved,  why  should  we  deplore 
The  loss  that  fills  with  aching  the  heart's  core? 
Love  yet  remains;  and  gazing  in  the  jug 
Methinks  it  still  holds  half  a  gallon  more. 

— Yale  Record. 


EDITORIALS. 

Revise   the   Tariff.  ^le    protection    of    manufacturers   who 

make  their  goods  at  less  cost  than  that  of 

The  present  tariff  ought  to  be  re-  similar  goods  elsewhere,  and  who  under- 
vised.  In  many  of  its  parts  it  is  neither  sell  their  foreign  competitors  at  the  very 
reasonable  nor  just.  There  are  many  doors  of  the  foreign  factories  ?  It  is  the 
duties  in  it  that  should  be  reduced ;  there  duties  which  are  no  longer  needed  for 
are  others  that  should  be  wholly  removed,  protection  that  should  be  cut  off  alto- 
In  the  near  future,  we  think,  there  will  gether.  How  great  must  be  the  assur- 
be  an  imperative  demand  from  the  peo-  ance  of  an  American  manufacturer  who 
pie  for  a  revision  of  it.  says  that  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  on  for- 

Some  foreign  nations  have  two  tariffs,  eign  goods  like  his  own  must  be  retained, 
one  much  lower  than  the  other,  and  ad-  altho  for  some  years  he  has  been  export  - 
mit  at  the  lower  rates  the  products  of  ing  great  quantities  of  his  products  and 
other  countries  which  give  them  favors  underselling  his  foreign  rivals,  not  only 
of  the  same  kind.  It  was  intended  that  in  the  world's  neutral  markets,  but  even 
the  high  duties  of  our  present  tariff  in  their  own  lands !  And  yet  this  is  the 
should  be  modified  in  a  similar  manner  attitude  of  many  of  our  exporting  man- 
by  treaties  of  reciprocity,  for  the  nego-  ufacturers  to-day.  The  revision  that 
tiation  of  which  ample  provision  was  must  be  made  does  not  involve  a  with- 
made  in  the  tariff  law  itself  by  a  protec-  drawal  of  protection.  It  does,  however, 
tionist  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  require  a  withdrawal  of  the  means  by 
the  protectionist  majority  in  Congress,  which  our  own  consumers  are  subjected, 
Many  reciprocal  agreements  were  made  in  some  cases,  to  extortion ;  for  some  du- 
by  a  very  competent  protectionist  Com-  ties  which  have  ceased  to  be  legitimately 
missioner  under  the  direction  of  Presi-  protective  are  unjustly  used  to  the  disad- 
dent  McKinley,  whose  loyalty  to  the  pol-  vantage  of  the  very  people  who  consented 
icy  of  protection  has  never  been  ques-  to  or  urged  the  enactment  of  them.  We 
tioned,  so  far  as  we  know.  Such  com-  refer  to  those  combinations  that  sell  their 
mercial  agreements  had  been  demanded  exported  products  at  prices  lower  than 
in  the  platforms  of  the  Republican  Party  those  which  they  exact  from  our  own 
with  much  emphasis  and  an  eloquent  de-  people  for  the  same  goods.  Wherever 
scription  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  this  is  done  with  the  help  of  the  tariff 
from  them.  But  the  Senate  has  declined  wall,  that  wall  should  be  torn  down, 
even  to  consider  these  treaties  of  reci-  It  is  not  only  in  prominent  branches  of 
procity,  and  Commissioner  Kasson,  our  iron  and  steel  industry  that  the  tar- 
weary  and  disgusted,  has  urged  the  iff  has  ceased  to  be  protective.  Careful 
President  to  accept  his  resignation.  Al-  inspection  of  the  official  reports,  with  in- 
tho  the  reductions  of  our  own  duties  in  quiry  as  to  industrial  conditions,  dis- 
these  agreements  are  slight,  having  been  closes  other  industries  that  have  made 
limited  by  the  statute,  and  altho  the  ad-  enormous  exports  for  several  years  past, 
vantages  offered  in  return  are  large,  spe-  while  the  law  imposes  upon  foreign  prod- 
cial  interests  have  been  powerful  enough,  ucts  like  their  own  high  duties  to  which 
with  the  aid  of  "  the  courtesy  of  the  Sen-  they  cling  with  much  tenacity  when  any 
ate,"  to  kill  them  all.  one  suggests  that  these  imposts  should 

So  much  for  the  bright  but  deceptive  be  repealed.       Why  do  they  object  so 

and     fleeting     promise     of     reciprocity,  strenuously  to  the  removal  of  duties  for 

While  the    ratification    of    the    treaties  which  there  was  a  defense  only  in  condi- 

would  not  have  been  equivalent  to  the  re-  tions  that  have  long  since  disappeared  ? 

vision  which  is  to  be  desired,  the  refusal  Surely  not  because  the  duties  assist  them 

of  the  Senate  even  to  discuss  them  has  in  selling  their  goods  in  a  score  of  for- 

stimulated  the  popular  demand  for  that  eign  countries.       Is  it  because  they  are 

revision.  enabled  by  these  tariffs  to  exact  from 

Why  should  we  have  tariff  duties  for  their  own  fellow  citizens  prices  higher 
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than  those  for  which  they  sell  their  goods  Jhe    problem    of   City    Life. 

abroad?       Undoubtedly,  in  some  cases;  .     .         »-.•-. 

but  the  value  of  a  duty  as  an  instrument  Very  soon  a  majority  of  the  inhabit- 

for  this  purpose  depends  upon  the  extent  ants  of  the  United  States  will  be  town 

to  which  consolidation  of  the  industry  dwellers.      While     for     generations     to 

has  been  carried.       It  has  no  value  for  come  the  fertile  prairies  will  be  the  home 

such  a  purpose  where  free  competition  of  a  large  and  prosperous  agricultural 

exists  at  home  among  the  exporting  man-  population,    and    while    throughout    the 

ufacturers;    but  it   can  be  used   where  picturesque  valleys  of  the  Atlantic  and 

the  output  is  controlled  by  agreement,  as  the  Pacific  slopes  farms  and  vineyards 

in  the  case  of  steel  rails.  will  continue  to  maintain  an  independent 

Congressman  Babcock,  of  Wisconsin,  yeomanry,  the  relative  influence  of  a  free 

chairman    of   the    Republican    Congres-  country  life  upon  the  thought  and  mor- 

sional  Committee,  proposes  in  his  bill—  als  of  our  natlon  wl11  diminish.  The  con- 

which  will  have  some  support  at  next  ditions  that  become  characteristic  of  ur- 

winter's    session— to   repeal    a   majority  ban  residence  must  henceforth  determine 

of  the  duties  on  iron  and  steel  because  the   Pohcy   of   the   nation,   and   fix   the 

of  the  abundant  proof  that  they  are  no  standards  of  morality  and  culture, 

longer  needed  for  protection.     Since  that  Nothing  ever  interferes  with  the  sur- 

bill   was   introduced   the   United    States  vlval  of  the  fittest-     But  throughout  the 

Steel  Corporation,  sometimes  called  the  lon&  a§"es  of  organic  and  human  evolu- 

Billion    Dollar    Steel    Trust,    has    been  tion  conditions  have  repeatedly  prevented 

formed.       At  the  very  beginning  of  its  a  survival  of  the  best.     Those  live  and 

career  this  great  corporation  has  adopted  transmit  their  qualities  to  posterity  who 

a  policy  that  brings  popular  support  to  are    adapted    to    the    circumstances    in 

Mr.   Babcock's  proposition.     It  has  not  which  the  life  struggle  is  carried  on.     In 

/only  increased  the  combination  price  of  the  language  of  evolution  the  "  fittest  " 

steel  rails  for  buyers  in  the  United  States  are  those  fitted  to  their  environment,  be  it 

from  $26  to  $28,  altho  the  profit  on  rails  a  g°od  one  or  a  bad  one.     The  hideous, 

made  in  its  great  mills  was  already  very  eyeless  monsters  of  the  ocean  floor  sur- 

large,  but  it  has  also  caused  or  permitted  vlve  there  because  they  alone  are  adapted 

an  advance  in  the  price  of  billets  from  to  lts  slime  and  darkness.     The  wharf 

$19.75  to  $24  since  February.       In  the  rat    survives   because   his    instincts    and 

same  time  the  price  of  steel-makers'  pig  habits  have  become  adjusted  to  a  vile  hab- 

iron  has  risen  24  per  cent.       Over  the  ltat  in  which  nobler  beasts  would  perish, 

manufacture  and  sale  of  these  products  Th.e  best  survive  only  when  all  the  con- 

the  great  corporation  exercises  a  domi-  ditions  of  life  are  favorable  to  the  best, 

nating  influence;  but  the  economies  of  This  bit  of  biological  philosophy  is  a 

consolidation  appear  to  have  caused  an  necessary  preliminary  to  any  intelligent 

increase  of  cost  to  consumers  instead  of  criticism    of    the    proposition    so    often 

a  reduction.     Prices  for  export  sales  of  heard,  that  it  is  useless  to  worry  over  the 

rails,  however,  are  not  included  in  the  future  of  mankind  under  urban  condi- 

agreement  for  an  advance.     Why  were  tlons,  because  the  human  race  will  adapt 

not  the  economies  of  consolidation  shown  itself  to  whatever  way  of  life  may  be 

in  reductions?  necessary.     Undoubtedly  it  will. 

Duties  that  have  clearly  ceased  to  be  "Fair  Greece,  sad  relic  of  departed  worth," 
protective  and  that  yield  little  or  no  long  since  adapted  herself  to  conditions 
public  revenue — especially  those  which,  of  existence  in  Thessaly  and  Pelopones- 
being  no  longer  protective,  are  used  to  sus  under  despotism,  war,  rapine  and 
the  disadvantage  of  consumers  in  this  brigandage.  Her  population  is  an  ex- 
country — should  be  repealed,  whether  cellent  example  of  the  survival  of  the 
they  relate  to  iron  and  steel  or  to  any  fittest,  but  the  survival  of  the  best  came 
other  product.  Duties  rising  far  above  to  an  end  in  Hellas  more  than  two  thou- 
the  limit  of  protection  required  by  com-  sand  years  ago.  The  American  popula- 
petitive  conditions  in  the  home  market  tion  of  the  year  two  thousand  will  be  ad- 
should  be  cut  down.  The  new  Congress  justed  to  a  strenuous  urban  life,  but  he 
should  undertake  a  revision  of  the  tariff  would  be  a  fool  biologist  and  a  fool  soci- 
on  these  lines.  ologist  who  should  venture  now  to  pre- 
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diet  whether  by  that  time  there  will  still 
be  on  this  continent  any  survival  of  the 
best. 

The  one  thing  certain  is  that  unless 
some  of  the  conditions  of  city  life  that 
prevail  to-day  shall  be  very  radically 
changed,  the  "  fittest  "  of  the  year  two 
thousand  will  be  descending  the  hyper- 
bolic curve  of  degeneration,  toward  a 
type  lower  than  Grecian  bandits,  and 
more  nearly  resembling  the  bloodless 
monsters  of  the  ocean  ooze.  Crawling 
along  the  bottoms  of  their  sunless 
canyons,  and  sleeping  in  never  ventilated 
holes,  they  will  have  little  use  for  eyes  or 
lungs ;  and,  before  the  final  atrophy  of 
optic  nerves,  having  long  confined  their 
reading  to  metropolitan  newspapers  and 
department  store  novels,  they  will  have 
lost  all  power  of  intellectual  discrimina- 
tion. But,  all  the  same,  they  will  be  the 
fittest.  Nondescript  beings,  not  admit- 
ting of  classification  with  any  group  of 
organisms  now  existing,  they  will  be  an 
interesting  object  for  collection  and  vivi- 
section by  visiting  biologists  from  Spitz- 
bergen  and  Patagonia. 

These  predictions  are  reached,  of 
course,  by  the  familiar  scientific  proce- 
dure of  calculating  the  distance  that  an 
object  moving  at  a  given  rate  can  trav- 
erse in  one  hundred  years.  The  skep- 
tical reader  can  easily  convince  himself 
that  we  have  not  exaggerated  if  he  will 
take  pencil  and  paper  and  figure  out  how 
high  all  city  buildings  will  rise  into  the 
infinite  azure  if  they  continue  to  grow 
for  a  century  more  at  the  towering  rate 
of  the  past  fifteen  years.  He  will  be  sat- 
isfied that  no  sunlight  then  will  ever  fall 
upon  the  pavement  of  a  city  street.  In 
like  manner,  if  the  reading  habits  of  the 
urban  masses,  who  twenty-five  years 
ago  were  equal  to  Ned  Buntline  and  E. 
P.  Roe,  and  ten  years  ago  were  equal  to 
pirated  "  libraries,"  and  to-day  are  equal 
only  to  one  cent  newspapers  and  Mary 
Johnston,  continue  to  deteriorate  in  the 
same  ratio,  it  is  clear  that  nothing  requir- 
ing deeper  mental  concentration  than  ad- 
vertisements in  the  elevated  railroad  cars 
will  be  perused  by  the  year  1950. 

However,  it  is  always  possible  to  find 
comfort  in  the  law  of  rhythm.  The  build- 
ing tendency  upward  and  the  reading 
tendency  downward  may  slacken  speed, 
stop  and  reverse.  They  will  do  this  if 
in  our  urban  populations  there  still  live 


as  many  upright  men  as  might  have 
saved  Sodom.  The  problem  is  to-day 
precisely  what  it  was  in  the  cities  of  the 
plain.  The  men  who  know  what  the 
evils  are,  and  what  reforms  are  neces- 
sary, must  bestir  themselves,  or  the  de- 
struction of  all  that  is  best  in  our  civiliza- 
tion must  inevitably  follow.  Our  hope 
in  America  lies  in  the  fact  that,  whereas 
in  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  had  so  entirely  ceased  to  be  a 
survival  of  the  best  that  not  even  ten 
righteous  men  could  be  found  within 
their  gates,  in  our  great  centers  of  popu- 
lation the  best  are  still  numerous  enough 
to  control  the  situation  if  they  will.  And 
happily  we  see  multiplying  signs  that 
they  are  alive  to  their  duty  and  intend  to 
perform  it.  Not  since  recorded  history 
began  has  there  been  so  general,  so 
serious,  and  on  the  whole  so  intelligent, 
a  study  of  the  problem  of  the  city  life,  or 
so  generous  a  disposition  to  grapple  with 
it  in  deadly  earnest.  Social  settlements 
and  tenement  house  commissions  will 
gradually  ameliorate  and  elevate  the 
tenement  dweller's  environment.  The 
environment  of  the  millionaire,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  social  scale,  bids  fair  to 
become  as  beautiful  and  possibly  as  in- 
teresting as  was  that  of  the  merchant 
princes  of  Venice,  or  even  that  of  the 
senators  of  Rome.  The  supremely  diffi- 
cult problem  of  city  life,  however,  is  not 
presented  by  palatial  dwellings,  or  by  the 
slums.  It  is  presented  by  the  apartment 
houses  and  the  flats.  It  would  be  hard 
to  conceive  of  any  existence  more  devoid 
of  responsibility,  of  intellectual  interest, 
of  beauty  or  of  good  sense  than  is  the 
steam-heated  life  of  the  childless  man 
and  woman  in  a  flat,  to  whom  children 
would  be  unwelcome,  who  bind  them- 
selves to  no  social  obligations,  who  prac- 
tically never  attend  church,  who  know 
nothing  of  good  literature — for  these  are 
precisely  the  people  whose  reading  is 
limited  to  the  newspaper  and  the  "  suc- 
cessful "  novel — and  whose  notion  of 
happiness  is  filled  up  to  overflowing  if 
they  can  go  to  the  theater  twice  a  week 
and  pay  for  a  midnight  supper  at  a  ques- 
tionable restaurant. 

Here  we  have  the  really  vital  problem 
of  American  life.  It  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient if  we  redeem  the  slums  from  filth 
and  swelldom  from  vulgarity.  If  we  are 
still  to  have  on  American  soil  a  survival 
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of  the  best,  the  selfish,  the  tawdry,  the  should  a  village  of  one  or  two  thousand 

aimless  and  irresponsible  population  of  people  exist  without  public  baths?  These 

the  flats  must  be  taken  resolutely  in  hand  can  be  made  self-supporting  by  a  very 

by  the  moral  forces  of  the  nation.  small    fee.      The    tenement    house    with 

half  a  dozen  crowded  families,  generally 
of  a  low  moral  plane,  has  no  right  in  a 

MnHpl    Villao-pq  villaSe     corporation.     A    health     board 

Moaei    v  mages.  should  dispose  of  such  buildings  at  once. 

Our  villages  suggest  possibilities  that  What  of  a  saloon?  Invariably  its  exist- 
have  never  been  fulfilled.  Why  may  ence  is  followed  by  physical  as  well  as 
they  not  become  ideal  homes,  instead  of  moral  wreckage.  A  model  village  can- 
being  the  very  composite  affairs  they  now  not  possibly  tolerate  an  influence  that 
are,  where  the  saloon  sets  the  gauge  of  makes  for  degeneration  instead  of  right- 
social  order  nearly  as  often  as  the  church  eousness.  We  put  all  these  things  un- 
just across  the  street?  Let  us  study  the  der  the  general  head  of  sanitation.  The 
physical  side  of  the  question  first.  Why  health  board  of  the  village  should  deal 
shall  not  the  village  streets  be  invariably  with  them. 

lined  with  trees,  and  these  left,  not  to  the  The  model  village  should  have  good 

chance  care,  or  possible  destruction,  of  roads,  trolley  cars,  and  a  complete  tele- 

the  adjacent  inhabitants,  but  be  under  phone  system.     All  the  natural  monop- 

the  absolute   control  of  a  village  com-  olies  should  be  owned  and  operated  by 

mittee  of  horticultural  experts?       This  the  village  if  the  outlay  can  be  made, 

is,  to  be  sure,  a  difficult  sort  of  commit-  Franchises  are  the  town's  most  valuable 

tee  to  secure;  for  we  have  found  that  it  assets  in  the  long  run.     The  telephone 

is  far  easier  to  discover  tree  cranks  than  should  connect  the  people  into  a  corpo- 

men  of  conservative  judgment.       Such  rate  unity.     It    should    be    possible    to 

cranks  are  equally  ignorant  and  head-  speak  to  any  one  within  the  corporation ; 

strong,  and  do  infinite  damage  with  ax  and,  by  exchange,  to  connect  with  out- 

and  saw.     We  have  in  mind  a  village  side  systems  throughout  the  whole  coun- 

where  the  trustees  cut  down  one-third  of  try.  The  telephone  should  reach  out  also 

all   the   shade   trees,   in   order   that  the  into  the  farming  districts  about,  and  cre- 

streets  might  become  more  speedily  dry  ate  a  great  neighborhood,  of  which  the 

after  showers.     The  sun  did  the  drying  village  shall  be  the  model  nucleus,   or 

after  that,  and  within  six  months  there  spirit.     It  will  not  be  long  before,  by 

was  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria.       Trees  such  telephone  systems,  the  news  will  be 

dry  the  land,  and  use  up  the  poisons  in  constantly  transmitted   to   every   inhab- 

foliage,  passing  out  the  purest  elements  itant;  music  be  listened  to  by  the  whole 

for  us  to  breathe ;  but  the  sun  lifts  up  village ;  and  trading  be  carried  on  with- 

poisonous    gases    without    purification,  out  leaving  the  homestead.     The  trolley 

With  tree-lined  streets,  the  model  village  should  not  be  for  passenger  cars  only, 

should  have  a  park — a  central  green  is  but    for    freight.     It    should    bring    in 

possible — but  also  a  park  somewhere  in  loaded  wagons  from  farm  houses,  arid 

the  suburbs,  cared  for  by  the  same  com-  send  back  groceries  to  the  remote  farms, 

mittee  and  open  only  in  the  day  time..  A  large  part  of  the  free  mail  delivery 

This  park   should   not   imitate   the   city  should  be,  in  the  near  future,  carried  on 

park,  but  be  a  reservation  of  nature,  with  such  trolley  lines. 

simplicity  and  no  artificiality.     It  should  The  model  village  should  have  abun- 

exclude  spouting  geese  from  the  ponds  dant  amusement,  and  social  unity.     The 

and  iron  dogs  from  the  shrubbery.  existence  of  cliques  and  castes  is  largely 

The  model  village  should  have  a  gen-  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  villages  scl- 
eral and  a  common  sanitary  system.  This  dom  make  any  public  provision  for  the 
requires  not  only  a  sewerage  system,  but  people's  pleasure.  The  result  is  all  sorts 
a  water  system  of  unquestionable  purity  of  clubs  and  societies — many  of  which 
and  abundance.  In  most  cases  this  will  could  be  dispensed  with  from  a  social  or 
require  artesian  wells,  worked  by  wind  public  point  of  view.  The  village  li- 
mills.  Half  the  streams  and  ponds  now  brary  and  reading  room  should  come 
in  use  are  sources  of  disease — the  recep-  first ;  but  with  them  should  invariably  be 
tacles    of    unnamable    filth.     But     whv  established  the  town  museum  and  town 
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historical  hall.  We  are  making-  history 
very  fast;  but  we  are  wasting  invaluable 
relics  and  memorabilia.  Those  older 
people,  who  are  now  passing  away,  are 
those  who  remember  the  beginning  of 
the  steam  age.  In  their  memories  are 
the  only  stores  of  that  which  should  be 
permanently  recorded.  A  village  library 
should  never  exist  without  a  collection  of 
the  botany,  geology,  entomology  and 
zoology  of  the  section.  In  other  words, 
books  do  not  constitute  the  sole  public 
need.  There  should  be  a  working  lab- 
oratory, where  the  people  are  invited,  not 
to  look  at  curiosities,  but  to  study  facts, 
home  facts ;  and  themselves  add  to  those 
facts.  A  village  hall  should  be  a  build- 
ing large  enough  for  library,  museum 
and  reading  room ;  and  besides  contain  a 
free  hall  for  lectures.  A  base  ball  dia- 
mond, tennis  courts,  and  public  golf 
links  should  also  be  provided  by 
every  model  village.  The  Independ- 
ent has  before  suggested  that  there 
should  be  a  prompt  reaction  from  a  half 
dozen  sectarian  churches,  which  sur- 
round our  village  greens,  to  a  single 
town  church  or  village  church.  The  peo- 
ple should  once  more  worship  and  work 
together.  We  are  moving  steadily  to- 
ward a  larger  degree  of  common  owner- 
ship in  works  and  buildings  of  a  public 
nature.  It  seems  probable  that  works 
carried  on  within  the  bounds  of  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  inhabitants  with  physical  and  intel- 
lectual requirements,  will  be  owned  and 
operated  by  the  people  as  a  whole. 

With  the  Curfew  bell  should  be  united 
a  social  life  that  is  not  repressive,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  permissive,  persuasive 
and  generous.  Yet  in  all  ways  social  life 
should  include,  and  be  based  on  home 
life.  We  are  not  far  from  a  system  of 
village  telephone  concerts ;  telephone  lec- 
tures and  telephone  public  assemblages. 
It  is  not  impossible  nor  improbable  that 
the  news  will  be  distributed  in  the  not 
distant  future  by  means  of  the  telephone. 
In  other  words,  the  village  newspaper 
will  be  news,  distributed  orally,  over  the 
wires,  from  a  central  office.  All  this  will 
be  good.  It  will  not  distract  homes ;  it 
will  tend  to  increase  the  intensity  of  home 
life.  It  will  include  the  old  as  well  as 
the  young  in  all  public  pleasures.  The 
one  greatest  failure  of  American  civiliza- 
tion is  the  neglect  of  the  aged.      The 


model  village  will  have  these  always  in 
mind. 

But  whatever  else  a  model  village  re- 
quires, it  ought  to  be  permitted  to  have 
a  postal  savings  bank.  Among  all  the 
political  and  social  devices  to  lift  the  peo- 
ple from  waste  and  immoral  indulgences, 
nothing  has  proved  superior  to  a  savings 
bank — so  constituted  that  the  most  ig- 
norant, and  the  commonest  laborers,  will 
feel  absolutely  secure  while  trusting  it. 
We  know  that  the  postal  savings  bank 
has  proved  in  other  countries  of  incal- 
culable advantage.  It  makes  small  cap- 
italists of  those  who  otherwise  would 
waste  their  earnings.  It  teaches  econ- 
omy, while  it  lifts  the  tone  of  the  laborer. 
Hon.  Thos.  F.  James,  while  Postmaster- 
General,  said : 

"  It  is  my  earnest  conviction  that  a  system  of 
this  description,  if  adopted,  would  inure,  more 
than  almost  any  other  measure  of  public  im- 
portance, to  the  benefit  of  the  working  people 
of  the  United  States." 

In  all  civilized  nations  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Switzerland,  the  United  States 
and  Germany,  these  banks  have  for  some 
time  been  in  operation;  and  in  all  cases 
with  marked  benefit  to  the  people.  These 
include  some  of  the  features  which  the 
American  people  ought  to  incorporate  in 
the  ideal  village. 

& 

Superintendent   Sheats,    of 

Florida. 

We  recall  some  severe  criticism  which 
we  had  occasion  to  make  a  few  years  ago 
of  William  N.  Sheats,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Education  in  Florida.  He  se- 
cured the  passage  of  a  law  directed 
against  certain  missionary  schools  in 
which  there  was  co-education  of  the 
races.  The  law  was  decided  to  be  un- 
constitutional. 

We  have  now  only  words  of  warm 
praise  for  Superintendent  Sheats.  We 
have  been  reading  his  biennial  report, 
just  issued,  and  it  shows  an  earnestness 
in  behalf  of  education,  a  frankness  in 
stating  not  only  facts  but  their  bearing 
and  meaning,  and  a  courage  in  defense 
of  justice  to  both  races  that  are  nothing 
less  than  admirable. 

Florida  is  one  of  the  backward 
States;  and  Mr.  Sheats  makes  this  very 
plain.  The  average  length  of  the  school 
term  is  only  95  days  for  whites  and  87 
for  negroes,  against  twice  as  much  in 
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our  Northern  States.  The  average  num- 
ber of  days'  schooling  given  is  53  for 
whites  and  39  for  negroes.  The  State 
Constitution  allows  no  county  to  levy 
more  than  a  five-mill  tax.  Superintend- 
ent Sheats  urges  that  this  limit  be  re- 
moved. He  says  the  people  desire  its 
removal,  and  that  the  State  can  afford  a 
much  higher  taxation  for  education.  He 
plainly  tells  the  people  of  Florida  that 
by  the  census  of  1900  their  average 
wealth  is  greater  than  in  eighteen  States 
of  the  Union,  two  of  them  New  England 
States.  He  shows  that  the  former  Slave 
States  pay  only  one-third  as  much  per 
capita,  or  per  scholar,  for  education  as 
do  the  other  States,  and  that  State  pride 
ought  not  to  permit  them  so  to  fail  in  the 
race  for  intelligence  and  prosperity. 

But  most  surprising  and  most  coura- 
geous is  Superintendent  Sheats's  analysis 
of  the  excuse  that  backwardness  in  edu- 
cation is  caused  by  the  burden  of  edu- 
cating the  negroes.  He  frankly  admits 
that  at  present  the  negro  does  not  get  his 
fair  share  of  school  money.  More  than 
that,  Mr.  Sheats  takes  a  specially  back- 
ward part  of  Florida,  its  black  belt,  in- 
cluding the  counties  just  south  of 
Georgia,  between  the  Apalachicola  and 
Suwanee  rivers,  and  shows  that  it  is  not 
true,  as  often  asserted,  "  that  general  dis- 
couragement and  indifference  is  due  to 
the  intolerable  burden  of  negro  educa- 
tion." We  give  his  words,  with  his  own 
italic  emphasis : 

"  The  education  of  the  negroes  of  Middle 
Florida  does  not  cost  the  white  people  of  that 
section  one  cent.  Without  discussing  the 
American  principle  that  it^  is  the  duty  of  all 
property  to  educate  every  citizen  as  a  means  of 
protection  to  the  State  and  with  no  reference  to 
what  taxes  that  citizen  may  pay,  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paragraph  to  show  that  the  back- 
wardness of  education  of  the  white  people  is 
in  no  degree  due  to  the  presence  of  the  ne- 
groes, but  that  the  presence  of  the  negroes  has 
actually  been  contributing  to  the  sustenance 
of  the  white  schools." 

He  then  gives  the  statistics  of  receipts 
from  State  funds,  from  poll  taxes  and 
other  taxes  paid  by  negroes  "  estimated 
low,"  and  he  finds  that  the  total  amount 
paid  to  these  nine  counties  for  negro 
schools  "  without  the  white  citizens  pay- 
ing one  cent,"  is  $23,984;  while  the 
amount  actually  expended  in  negro 
schools  in  these  counties,  "  including 
pro-rata  cost  of  administration,"  is  only 
$19,457 ;  and  he  says : 


"  The  schools  for  negroes  not  only  are  no 
burden  upon  the  white  citizens,  but  $4,527  con- 
tributed for  negro  schools  from  other  sources 
was  in  some  way  diverted  into  the  white 
schools.  A  further  loss  to  the  negro  schools 
is  in  the  fact  that  so  few  polls  are  collected 
from  the  negroes  by  the  county  officials.  The 
above  estimate  allows  for  $7,500  lost  in  this 
way  [against  $3,000  collected  J.  Should  this 
amount  be  added,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
the  negroes  should  have  very  much  better 
schools  than  they  have  before  there  can  be  the 
slightest  foundation  in  fact  for  the  plea  that 
the  presence  of  the  negro  is  a  hindrance  to 
education  in  Middle  Florida." 

It  required  no  little  bravery  for  Mr. 
Sheats  to  tell  this  unpleasant  truth. 
The  same  is  partly  true  in  other  South- 
ern States,  but  it  is  not  talked  of 
much.  A  late  investigation  showed  that 
in  Georgia  over  $8,000  is  "  in  some  way 
diverted  into  the  white  schools."  This 
looks  very  much  like  negro  taxation  for 
white  education. 

We  trust  that  every  one  of  Mr. 
Sheats's  recommendations  will  be  adopt- 
ed. He  has  the  interests  of  the  State 
and  country  at  heart,  and  so  earnest  is 
he  that  he  does  not  hide  the  truth.  He 
lets  it  be  known  that  negro  education 
is  not  fairly  provided  for,  except  in  the 
lower  grades,  and  that  while  the  school 
population  of  Florida  gives  86,196 
whites  to  66,402  negroes,  there  was 
$522,916  spent  for  white  schools,  against 
only  $133,885  for  negro  schools.  We 
regret  that  he  has  reason  to  complain  of 
the  parsimony  of  the  legislature  in  sup- 
porting his  office  and  the  whole  school 
system.  "  If  the  demand  be,"  he  says, 
"  to  run  the  State  Superintendent's  office 
on  the  *  Cheap  John  style/  the  present 
incumbent  has  no  desire  to  run  it."  It 
was  "  Cheap  John  style  "  which  cut  off 
appropriations  for  traveling  expenses, 
and  allowed  only  $500  for  all  supplies  to 
counties  and  other  expenses  of  the  de- 
partment. We  hope  he  will  continue  to 
"  run  it,"  as  long  as  he  shows  such  ear- 
nestness and  energy,  even  if  we  do  not 
like  all  his  views  or  all  his  record. 


Rationalism  and  Obedience. 

The  Pope's  late  letter  to  Cardinal 
Vaughan  and  the  English  bishops  was 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  submission  to 
him  of  the  joint  address  which  they  had 
made  to  their  flocks.  This  address  was 
a  stiff  warning  against  the  dangers  of 
Liberalism    and    Rationalism,    and    was 
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suggested  by  the  excommunication  of 
Professor  Mivart,  who  had  ventured  to 
think  otherwise  than  the  Church  had  di- 
rected as  to  scripture  and  science,  and 
who,  when  required  to  subscribe  to  a 
confession  of  faith  specially  prepared  for 
him,  had  refused  obedience.  The  bish- 
ops thereupon  addressed  their  flocks, 
telling  them  the  dangers  of  unrestrained 
investigation  and  requiring  them  to  con- 
fine their  conclusions  within  the  limits 
of  the  Church's  doctrine  as  expounded 
by  them. 

This  is  what  the  Pope  approves.  He 
says: 

"  You  have  :one  most  wisely  in  issuing  a 
solemn  warning  against  the  subtle  and  insidi- 
ous spread  of  Rationalism,  than  which  no  poi- 
son is  more  fatal  to  divine  faith.  In  like  man- 
ner, nothing  is  more  in  accordance  with  right 
doctrine  than  what  you  have  laid  down  as  to 
the  obedience  due  to  Episcopal  authority;  for 
subjection  and  obedience  due  to  that  authority 
are  in  no  sense  optional,  but  plainly  a  duty  and 
a  main  foundation  on  which  the  Church  of 
God  is  built.  We  therefore  most  heartily  give 
you  our  praise  and  approbation  for  these 
things." 

The  one  protection  against  Rational- 
ism, it  seems,  is  "  subjection  and  obe- 
dience "  to  one's  spiritual  masters.  This 
is  the  true  papal  doctrine.  No  sound 
Catholic  can  venture  to  deny  it.  The 
bishops  are  lords  of  the  opinions  of  the 
people.  The  laymen  have  no  right  to 
an  opinion,  except  as  it  is  taken  from,  or 
approved  by,  the  bishops.  They  are  the 
only  people  that  have  a  right  to  think; 
and  they  can  think  only  along  the  lines 
dictated  in  turn  to  them  by  the  powers 
above  them.  And  the  powers  above 
them,  Councils  composed  of  bishops,  and 
Popes,  who  are  bishops,  can  only  think 
as  it  has  been  thought  semper,  ubique,  ab 
omnibus;  always,  everywhere,  by  every- 
body. 

It  is  a  very  sad,  a  most  lamentable 
condition.  It  explains  the  decadence  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  of  the  Catholic 
countries.  The  disease  is  very  deep;  it 
affects  the  vitals,  if  it  destroys  freedom 
of  investigation.  The  fact  is  that  noth- 
ing, nothing  ought  to  be  sacred  from  the 
researches  of  those  who  are  seeking  to 
find  new  truth,  or  to  verify  old  truth, 
or  to  overthrow  old  errors,  be  it  as 
sacred  as  the  existence  of  God  himself. 
We  must  have  the  right  to  ask  whether 
God  is,  and  what  he  is;  who  and  what 
Christ  is ;  and  everything  else  that  has  to 


do  with  religious  truth  or  any  other 
truth.  This  is  the  only  vivifying  state 
of  mind,  and  the  only  safe  method  for 
thinking  people.  In  these  days  the  for- 
cible prevention  of  wrong  thinking  can- 
not be  accomplished ;  the  only  safe  way 
is  to  allow  liberty  of  investigation,  if  we 
do  not  want  to  drive  intelligent  people 
out  of  the  Church. 


The    Trend    of    the    Vaudeville 

Among  the  social  changes  taking  place 
none  is  more  significant  than  that  in  what 
is  known  as  the  vaudeville.  It  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  variety  show  of  fifteen 
years  ago,  which  in  turn  sprang  from  the 
olio  of  the  old  time  minstrels.  Black 
faced  art  went  out  of  vogue,  and  is  now 
an  epitaph.  The  variety  show  at  the  be- 
ginning was  coarse  and  vulgar.  It  was 
largely  an  entertainment  in  which  knock- 
about humor,  sentimental  and  tawdry 
songs,  musical  tricks  and  good  gymnas- 
tics were  the  leading  features.  It  pros- 
pered, and  by  degrees  it  advanced  in 
quality  and  attractiveness.  Enterpris- 
ing managers  engaged  higher  and  more 
expensive  talent,  and  employed  play- 
wrights to  compose  the  dramatic  sketches 
for  their  programs.  Ere  long  high 
priced  performers  retained  composers  to 
write  special  songs  for  their  exclusive 
use,  and  literary  men  to  prepare  humor- 
ous speeches,  lively  dialogs  and  dramatic 
recitations.  It  was  soon  found  by  the 
crucial  test  of  the  box  office  that  the 
higher  the  class  of  the  entertainment  the 
larger  was  the  profit.  Thus  by  degrees 
the  present  condition  was  brought  into 
being,  a  condition  which  is  almost  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  dramatic  world 
thirty  years  ago.  In  those  days  the  pro- 
fessional was  well  paid,  and  the  "  ham- 
fatter,"  as  a  variety  performer  was  ig- 
nominiously  styled,  received  a  ridic- 
ulously low  salary.  To-day  a  first-class 
vaudeville  artist  receives  much  more  than 
the  average  actor  or  actress.  The  result 
has  been  to  attract  bright  men  and 
women  to  the  vaudeville  stage.  The 
large  pecuniary  reward  has  drawn  talent 
from  church  choirs,  the  schools  of  or- 
atory, dramatic  colleges,  conservatories 
of  music  and  even  the  legitimate  stage 
itself. 

The  programs  of  the  present  year  dis- 
close  many   remarkable    facts.     Among 
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attractions  are  lectures  on  chemistry  by 
college  professors ;  kinetoscopic  and  bio- 
scopic  views  of  rare  beauty  and  costli- 
ness ;  excerpts  from  grand  opera  and 
oratorio ;  readings  by  popular  humorists, 
poets  and  playwrights,  and  scientific 
tricks  and  marvels  by  inventors  or  clever 
students. 

The  social  change  has  kept  pace  with 
the  professional  one.  Vaudeville  man- 
ners are  now  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
parlor.  The  coarseness  and  indelicacy 
of  the  old  variety  stage  are  tabooed,  and 
are  never  seen  in  even  second-class 
houses.  The  audiences  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  the  legitimate 
theater  or  the  opera  house.  Many  vaude- 
ville theaters  advertise  special  induce- 
ments to  mothers  and  children,  and  en- 
deavor, to  use  their  own  language,  "  to 
make  the  house  an  ideal  family  resort." 
So  far  has  this  gone  that  it  may  be  de- 
clared that  the  vaudeville  theaters  of  the 
Greater  New  York  and  of  the  leading 
cities  of  the  land  are  more  healthful 
places  of  amusement  than  those  which 
produce  problem  plays,  French  comedies 
and  sex  dramas. 

To  the  student  of  the  stage  world 
these  new  conditions  are  bringing  forth 
fruit  after  their  own  kind.  A  new  face 
in  the  literary  sphere  is  the  writer  of 
"playlets."  A  "playlet"  bears  the 
same  relation  to  a  play  that  a  graphic 
newspaper  item  does  to  a  magazine  ar- 
ticle. In  every  large  city  bright  literary 
men  supply  this  demand,  and  obtain  fair 
remuneration.  These  "  playlets  "  range 
from  five  to  thirty  minutes  in  duration, 
and  are  brisk,  sentimental,  dramatic  or 
melodramatic,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Foreign  lands  have  been  drawn  upon 
to  increase  the  attractiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram. Jugglers  from  Japan,  presti- 
digitateurs  from  China,  fakirs  from  In- 
dia, acrobats  from  Arabia  and  Egypt, 
singers  from  London,  dancers  from 
France  and  Spain,  yodlers  from  Austria 
and  magicians  from  everywhere  are 
among  the  long  list  of  so-called  features. 
In  the  past  five  years  the  vaudeville 
has  almost  destroved  the  old  profession 
of  entertaining.  This  has  been  done  by 
swallowing  the  entertainers,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  now  stars  on  the  professional 
boards.  This  is  noticeably  the  case  in 
England,  where  entertaining  has  long 
been  a  well   developed   industry.     Both 


there  and  here  the  best  of  the  entertain- 
ers have  given  up  their  former  calling, 
and  have  become  attached  to  some  place 
of  amusement  or  to  some  circuit.  The 
circuit,  which  is  another  new  develop- 
ment, has  aided  the  management  in  their 
work.  Very  few  houses  can  afford  to 
play  the  same  artists  two  or  more  weeks 
in  succession,  but  when  a  dozen  cities  are 
made  into  a  circuit  the  artist  can  play  one 
week  in  each,  which  is  to  his  benefit  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  managers  who 
make  up  the  circuit. 

The  oddest  incident  of  late  is  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  religious  drama  or 
"  playlet."  This  seems  to  have  come  in 
with  a  series  of  plays,  of  which  "  Ben 
Hur,"  "  The  Little  Minister,"  "  The  Par- 
ish Priest"  and  "Quo  Vadis "  and 
"  The  Sign  of  the  Cross  "  are  perhaps 
the  most  striking  examples.  Their  suc- 
cess has  made  a  demand  for  this  novel 
variety  of  the  drama,  which  promises  to 
be  popular  on  the  legitimate  stage  for 
many  years. 

This  popularity  is  not  confined  to  the 
general  public,  but  has  extended  into 
classes  which  heretofore  have  been 
either  opposed  or  indifferent — namely, 
the  clergy  and  the  strict  church  going 
communities.  Jonathan  Edwards  would 
rub  his  eyes  if  not  indulge  in  stronger 
gesticulations  if  he  came  to  life  and  saw 
the  circulars  of  "  Ben  Hur  "  or  "  Quo 
Vadis  "  on  which  are  the  indorsements 
of  scores  of  clergymen.  The  echo  of  this 
has  already  come  back  from  the  vaude- 
ville stage.  Over  fifteen  religious  "  play- 
lets "  have  been  essayed  upon  the  public, 
and  have  met  with  a  fair  success. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  in  the 
next  decade  the  vaudeville  stage  should 
become  a  vehicle  for  preaching  religious 
truths  under  the  guise  of  dramatic  re- 
laxation. 


The  Creed  Revision  Report. 

The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
will  meet  in  Philadelphia  next  week,  and 
its  main  business  will  be  the  discussion  of 
the  Credal  Committee's  report.  That  re- 
port finds,  1st,  that  "  the  Church  desires 
some  change  in  its  credal  statement ; " 
2d,  that  this  change  "  must  not  impair  the 
integrity  of  the  system  of  doctrine  con- 
tained in  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  "  but 
that,  3d,  the  Church  holds  it  is  not  God's 
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decree,  but  men's  sin,  that  shuts  them 
out  from  the  divine  love  that  would  save 
all ;  4th,  that  a  plurality  of  presbyteries 
desire  the  changes  put  into  a  "  new  state- 
ment of  present  doctrines,"  while  many 
presbyteries  indicate  definite  changes  in 
the  Confession,  and  additions,  which  they 
desire  made.  Accordingly  the  commit- 
tee recommend  that  a  Creed  Committee 
be  appointed  which  shall  prepare  "  a 
brief  summary  of  the  Reformed  faith," 
"  not  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  Confes- 
sion "  and  "  not  to  affect  the  terms  of  sub- 
scription," but,  as  we  understand  it,  for 
popular  use  as  an  expression  of  the 
Church's  present  faith,  altho  the  commit- 
tee do  not  exactly  say  so.  They  also  rec- 
ommend that  this  Creed  Committee  shall 
also  prepare  amendments  or  a  declara- 
tory statement  modifying  and  softening 
the  offensive  paragraphs  in  the  Confes- 
sion. 

This  is  not  the  worst  kind  of  a  report. 
The  Credal  Committee  see  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  The  Church  is  no 
longer  to  be  frightened  by  the  names  of 
Professors  Charles  A.  Briggs  and  Henry 
Preserved  Smith.  Both  of  them  have 
been  driven  out,  and  Professor  McGif- 
fert  has  followed  them.  There  is  no  par- 
ticular heresy  case  to  be  fought  over,  so 
that  there  is  time  to  fight  over  the  Con- 
fession, and  time  it  is  that  this  were  done. 

The  committee  proposed  everything 
that  has  been  asked ;  they  are  very  com- 
plaisant. They  offer  a  new  creed, 
amendments  of  the  old  and  a  declaratory 
statement.  We  may  need  them  all,  for  a 
long  creed  is  a  parlous  thing.  The  log- 
ical thing  is  what  President  Harrison, 
who  was  on  the  committee,  wanted,  a 
declaratory  statement,  and  then  such 
changes  as  should  not  make  the  Creed 
contradict  the  declaratory  statement. 
But  this,  again,  is  a  parlous  thing  to  do, 
for  a  creed,  make  it  as  good  as  you  can, 
is  likely  to  jump  up  and  hit  you  in  the 
head  like  a  rake  if  you  step  on  it.  The 
amendments,  especially  what  would  be 
sure  to  come  about  Holy  Scripture,  might 
be  more  troublesome  than  the  present 
creed,  and  any  changes  would  make  the 
whole  more  binding.  Some  plan  by 
which  the  cumbrous  Confession  can  be 
comfortably  shelved  is  what  is  needed.  A 
great  difficulty  now  is  to  find  elders  and 
deacons  who  will  make  the  subscription 
at  present  required.     Let  us  at  least  have 


The  Faith  of 
Mountains 


some  modification  of  the  elders'  sub- 
scription, even  it  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  subscription  for  the  ministers.  They 
have  studied  it,  and  they  can  interpret 
away  the  somewhat  loose  present  terms 
of  subscription,  and  they  understand  how 
the  action  of  the  Church  has  discredited 
the  Confession ;  but  the  elders  and  dea- 
cons who  have  never  read  the  Confession, 
and  do  not  understand  the  sound  argu- 
ment and  the  casuistry  involved  in  sub- 
scription, ought  to  be  speedily  relieved. 

Our    wise    and    excellent 
friend,    "  Dicast,"    has    a 
somewhat    peculiar     idea 
of  faith,  which  he  "  regards  as  the  source 
of  all  energy,"  physical  as  well  as  spirit- 
ual, so  that  it  was  no  exaggeration  of 
rhetoric  by  which  our  Lord  said  that  if 
his  disciples  had  faith  they  could  remove 
mountains,  and  nothing  should  be  im- 
possible to  them.     To  be  sure   the  dis- 
ciples never  exercised  quite  such  faith, 
nor  has  it  been  achieved,  in  the  physical 
way,  by  any  of  their  successors,  nor  would 
"  Dicast  "  himself,  we  presume,  claim  to 
possess  it.     We  know  something  of  the 
nexus  of  physical  forces.     We  know  the 
physical    means    by    which     a     physical 
change  is  obtained,  and  we  never  suc- 
ceed in  accomplishing  it  by  any  mere  be- 
lieving, or  willing,  outside  of  our  own 
bodies.     The  holiest  ascetic  we  know  of 
cannot,  by  an  act  of  faith  or  will,  lift 
an  ant's  load  of  sand,  not  to  speak  of 
mountains.     If  a  "  medium,"  of  no  great 
sanctity,  seems  to  tip  a  table,  we  expect 
to  find  a  physical  cause  for  it.     This  is 
the  conclusion  of  our  inductive,  scien- 
tific common  sense.       We  apply  this  to 
the  healings  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  disciples,  for 
we  cannot  accept  "  Dicast's  "  Hindu  and 
medieval  authorities,  which  support  Mrs. 
Eddy's  doctrine  that  faith  is  "  a  percep- 
tion of  the  reality  of  spirit  and  the  un- 
reality of  disease,  sin  and  death,"  and, 
as  he  says,  much  more  than  this.       All 
this  mysticism,  or  transcendentalism,  or 
idealism,  which  denies  reality  to  matter 
and  disease — yes,  and  sin,  and  so  holiness 
— soars  far  beyond  the  reality  of  science 
or  reason,  and  recalls  the  sound  Greek 
wisdom  which  declared  that  the  peasant 
woman  was  the  better  philosopher,  who 
told  the  gazer  upon  the  stars  whom  she 
helped  out  of  the  ditch  that  he  should 
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not  lose  sight  of  the  earth  on  which  he 
walked. 


From  City  to 
Country 


Herbert  Spencer,  in  his 
philosophy,  makes  a  strong 
point  of  the  fact  that  a  very 
slight  social  change,  like  a  very  slight 
physical  change,  often  involves  a  con- 
tinuous succession  of  greater  changes, 
which  we  call  evolution.  The  use  of  the 
bicycle  has  involved  us  socially  in  a  train 
of  such  reforms.  It  has  become  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  conveyance  on  pleas- 
ure trips.  It  is  also  doing  a  great  deal 
to  break  up  the  narrowness  of  city  life ; 
and  enable  citizens  to  get  into  contact 
with  nature.  Collier's  Weekly  tells  of  a 
man  who  had  been  abroad  for  three 
years,  but  who  last  year  returned.  His 
first  impression  was  "  amazement  at  find- 
ing the  Boulevard  nearly  deserted/' 
Soon  after  he  mounted  his  wheel — and 
then  he  found  the  crowd.  He  discov- 
ered that  they  had  escaped  the  city,  and 
had  learned  how  easy  it  is  to  reach  the 
open  country,  beyond  the  Bronx.  He 
found  that  they  were  no  longer  content  to 
bend  over  their  bars,  and  "  tear  through 
the  streets  as  if  Death  were  behind 
them ;  "  but  with  backs  erect,  and  eyes 
taking  in  the  surrounding  landscape, 
they  were  leisurely  moving  along  coun- 
try roads — drinking  in  intellectual  pleas- 
ure and  physical  health.  Public  Opin- 
ion comments  that,  more  and  more,  the 
bicycle  rider  is  getting  away  from  the 
crowded  streets  and  into  the  breezy 
country.  He  is  familiarizing  himself 
with  the  better  roads,  and  locating  the 
bits  of  scenery  which  appeal  to  him ;  and 
during  summer  days  he  will  carry  his 
friends  with  him  to  the  same  attractive 
spots.  "  With  all  this  will  come  that 
added  vitality,  and  enlarged  appreciation 
of  nature,  which  only  outdoor  life  can 
bring."  This  is  the  final  result  that  we 
have  to  look  after.  We  need  good  roads, 
not  only  for  haulage  and  commerce,  but 
as  an  intellectual  and  educative  influence 
to  give  us  an  enlarged  intellectual  power 
for  comprehending  the  world  that  is 
about  us. 

J* 

The  Ogden      Th<^e    having    been     some 
curious       statements       and 
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Party  curious       statements       and 

guesses  in  Southern  papers 
to  the  purposes  of  the  party  of  North- 


ern philanthropists  that  has  been  visiting 
Southern  schools,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden, 
head  of  "  Wanamaker's  "  in  this  city,  who 
invited  and  conducted  the  party,  writes 
us : 

"  The  purposes  of  my  recent  Southern  ex- 
cursion with  a  party  of  invited  friends  were, 
first,  to  attend  the  anniversary  of  the  Hamp 
ton  Institute;  second,  to  participate  in  the 
Southern  Educational  Conference  at  Winston, 
N.  C. ;  third,  to  visit  Tuskegee  at  the  time 
of  the  inauguration  of  a  new  building  at  the 
Tuskegee  Institute.  Two  or  three  other 
minor  engagements  were  included  in  our 
schedule.  There  was  no  organic  action  con- 
templated in  the  assembling  of  the  party  of 
friends  sympathetic  with  Southern  Education. 

"  It  was  a  tour  of  observation,  having  two  or 
three  definitive  motives  behind  it.  L  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  add  to  the  audience  of  the 
Southern  Educational  Conference  some  dis- 
tinguished educators  from  the  North  and  a 
company  of  thoughtful  people  who  would  cre- 
ate and  influence  public  opinion  in  the  North 
as  a  response  to  the  beginnings  of  a  larger 
educational  life  in  the  South.  Throughout  the 
South  a  class  of  prophetic  people  is  arising 
with  a  larger  understanding  of  the  intellectual 
conditions  and  educational  needs  of  their  sec- 
tion. At  present  they  are  somewhat  lonely, 
and  it  was  very  prominent  in  my  thought  that 
it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  bring 
Northern  sympathy  into  touch  with  a  number 
of  these  people  who  are  personally  known  to 
me. 

"  The  excursion  has  taken  on  a  significance 
very  far  beyond  my  original  calculation.  We 
were  received  with  great  hospitality  and  en- 
thusiasm everywhere,  and  I  am  very  sure  that 
a  manifold  educational  influence  has  been 
created  by  it." 


The  investigations  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  have  to  do  largely 
with  questions  that  bear  upon  the  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  the  soul  after 
death.  It  is  directly  in  this  line  that  it  is 
now  sending  out  a  series  of  questions 
addressed  to  individuals,  asking  them  not 
what  they  believe,  but  what  their  desires 
are;  whether  they  would  prefer  to  live 
after  death  or  not ;  what  sort  of  a  future 
life  they  desire,  and  whether  they  would 
like  to  be  certain  about  it  or  prefer  to 
leave  it  a  matter  of  faith.  Those  that 
would  like  to  see  and  answer  the  ques- 
tions can  apply  to  Richard  Hodgson,  5 
Boylston  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

There  have  been  rumors  that  in  his 
talk  to  the  negroes  in  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Proctor's  church  in  Atlanta,  Dr.  Park- 
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hurst  stirred  up  his  hearers  to  a  pitch  of 
conceit  of  their  color  which  made  them 
impudent  to  their  white  neighbors.  The 
Atlanta  Constitution  prints  a  pretty  full 
report  of  his  address,  from  which  we 
quote  the  most  pernicious  passage : 

"  When  it  comes  to  the  resurrection,  I  pre- 
sume we  shall  be  all  the  same  color.  I  don't 
know  whether  we  shall  be  black  or  white,  and 
I  don't  know  that  it  will  make  any  difference 
what  color  we  are.  I  am  not  worrying  about 
that.  We  may  be  red,  or  black,  or  blue,  or 
green.  After  all,  it  is  the  soul  that  counts. 
The  body  is  of  small  account,  comparatively, 
but  when  the  soul  has  God's  Spirit  in  it,  it 
then  becomes  human  and  divine  and  it  means 
a  great  deal." 

Really,  this  is  not  seditious. 

It  is  a  beautiful  thing  that  our  people 
are  glad,  out  of  their  abundance,  to  send 
food  to  the  starving  people  of  Ireland, 
Russia,  India,  Galveston,  Jacksonville 
and  now  China ;  and  we  rejoice  that  mis- 
sionary boards  and  newspapers  receive 
funds  for  this  purpose.  It  is  especially 
pretty  that  the  terrible  suffering  in  China 
should  in  a  little  degree  be  relieved  in 
this  way;  for,  remembering  our  mur- 
dered citizens,  it  answers  the  command, 
"  Bless  them  that  curse  you." 


For  twenty-five  years  the  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture  in  this  city  has  had  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Felix  Adler.  It  has  done 
noble  work,  which  we  should  call  Chris- 
tian, because  it  is  along  the  lines  of  phil- 
anthropy of  which  Christianity  makes 
so  much.  Felix  Adler  is  one  of  those 
Jews  who  have  outgrown  Judaism,  are 
too  radical  for  its  faith,  and  who  have 
substituted  for  it  the  best  altruism.  He 
is  an  example  for  Christians  and  Jews 
alike. 

The  visit  to  this  country  of  M.  Sieg- 
fried, the  late  French  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, and  his  call  upon  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  brings  up  again  the  subject  of 
reciprocity  treaties.  We  seem  to  have 
fallen  back  in  this  matter,  since  the  days 
of  Mr.  Blaine.  We  heartily  agree  with  M. 
Siegfried  that  mutual  tariff  concessions 
can  wisely  be  made  in  the  interests  of 
trade  and  good  fellowship  with  our 
neighbors. 


The  most  amusing  example  of  a  trust 
on  record  is  a  little  one  at  Moundsville, 
W.  Va.,  where  the  reform  council  of  the 
city  raised  the  price  of  saloon  licenses  to 
$500,  whereupon  the  eleven  saloons  be- 
came stockholders  in  the  one  big,  cen- 
tral saloon  which  had  to  pay  only  the  sin- 
gle license  fee,  while  the  saloon  men  be- 
came bartenders.  That  is  well,  for  one 
saloon  is  not  so  bad  as  eleven. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Remensnyder,  D.D.,  asks  us 
to  make  a  correction.  We  asked  among 
whom  but  the  Missouri  Lutherans  their 
creed  has  a  really  binding  authority.  He 
assures  us  that  the  Augsburg  Confession 
and  Luther's  Catechism  are  universally 
held  and  taught  by  the  various  branches 
of  Lutherans,  that  all  equally  hold  to  the 
"  unaltered  Augustana."       If  so,  so  be  it. 

Still  some  people  are  trying  to  prove 
that  it  was  wrong  for  the  missionaries  in 
China  to  help  their  robbed  and  widowed 
and  orphaned  converts  to  get  an  indem- 
nity of  a  third  above  their  losses.  But 
the  Chinese  authorities  are  delighted  to 
get  off  so  easy,  and  are  helping  the  plan 
all  they  can.  To  them  it  seems  not  only 
just,  but  very  moderate. 

The  anti-imperialists,  so  called,  have 
descended  to  pretty  small  business  when 
they  object  to  Harvard  University  giv- 
ing the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  to  Presi- 
dent McKinley.  The  degree  would  not 
pledge  the  university  to  the  President's 
political  views.  He  deserves  the  degree 
if  any  man  does  in  public  life. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  of 
New  York,  possessing  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  casts  in  the  world,  earns 
the  gratitude  of  educational  institutions 
by  furnishing  replicas  through  its  new 
molding  and  cast  department.  A  cata- 
log will  soon  be  issued. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first 
fellowship  for  the  School  of  Biblical- 
Archeology  at  Jerusalem  for  next  year 
goes  to  a  Hebrew,  one  Martin  A.  Meyer, 
a  youthful  prodigy  of  the  Hebrew  Union 
College  at  Cincinnati, 


INSURANCE. 


New  Insurance  Applications. 

Insurance  of  druggists  against  dam- 
age suits  for  mistakes  in  compounding  is 
proposed,  and  it  is  said  that  the  moving 
cause  is  a  systematic  attempt  by  some 
graceless  persons  to  blackmail  them.  If 
the  prescription  is  so  plainly  written  that 
correct  reading  is  certain  (which  is  of- 
ten not  so),  it  would  appear  that  there  is 
very  little  room  for  discretion  on  the  part 
of  a  drug  clerk.  He  has  no  information 
about  the  use  intended ;  and  even  if  he 
happened  to  know  that  a  child  was  in  the 
case  and  if  the  indicated  dose  seemed  to 
him  large,  he  could  not  intervene ;  if  the 
prescribed  order  is  clearly  dangerous  he 
should  decline  to  fill  it,  but  up  to  that  de- 
gree of  danger  he  is  only  an  agent.  In- 
suring physicians  against  malpractice 
suits  seems  more  practical  in  meeting  a 
need,  but  certainly  more  troublesome  in 
carrying  out.  Who  shall  decide  what 
malpractice  is  and  when  it  occurs  ?  One 
is  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  physician 
who  was  called  to  a  rich  woman,  the  hus- 
band remarking  that  he  should  be  paid 
whether  he  cured  her  or  whether  he 
killed  her;  she  died,  and  the  bill  was 
evaded  by  two  unanswerable  questions : 
"Did  you  cure  my  wife?  Did  you  kill 
her?" 

Insurance  of  druggists  or  of  physi- 
cians, as  proposed,  will  be  one  form  of 
"  liability ;  "  the  company  writing  the 
policy  will  have  to  defend  the  case.  The 
results  in  practice  will  be  interesting  to 
note,  and  the  flexibility  of  application 
in  the  insurance  principle  is  again  illus- 
trated. 

A  statue  of  the  late  late  Henry  B. 
Hyde,  founder  of  the  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Society,  was  unveiled  last  week, 
on  the  second  anniversary  of  Mr.  Hyde's 
death,  in  the  Equitable  Building,  of  this 
city.  The  statue  is  of  bronze  and  was 
designed  by  John  Quincy  Adams  Ward. 
At  the  unveiling  speeches  were  made  by 
Senator  Depew  and  James  W.  Alexan- 
der. 

....The  last  session  of  the  Indiana 
Legislature  enacted  a  new  law  providing 
that  every  policy  or  certificate  hereafter 
issued  in  the  State  by  any  assessment  as- 
sociation, wherever  organized,  shall  spec- 
ify the  exact   sum   of   money   which   it 


undertakes  to  pay,  whether  upon  the  con- 
tingency of  death,  sickness  or  accident, 
also  the  number  of  days'  time  within 
which,  after  satisfactory  proof,  the  pay- 
ment shall  be  made.  Failure  to  pay  the 
stipulated  sum  "  within  thirty  days  of  its 
adjudication,"  whether  in  friendly  settle- 
ment or  by  judgment  of  court,  shall  work 
a  forfeiture  of  the  right  to  do  business,  as 
respects  outside  corporations,  and  home 
corporations  shall  in  like  case  be  closed 
by  suit  on  the  part  of  the  State.  The  act 
takes  effect  at  once,  an  emergency  being 
declared  to  exist.  Fraternal  associations 
are  exempted  from  it ;  with  this  excep- 
tion the  law  is  reasonable  and  proper,  and 
the  rule  it  establishes  ought  to  be  en- 
forced generally.  Such  a  rule  would 
put  an  end  to  the  indefinite  and  elusive 
contract  (if  it  can  be  so  called)  which 
promises  to  pay  as  many  dollars  as  at  the 
time  may  be  found  practicable  or  con- 
venient. 

....  At  its  recent  session  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Maine  enacted  a  law  for  regu- 
lating fraternal  associations.  Hereafter, 
a  condition  precedent  to  organization  will 
be  procuring  at  least  500  members  and 
the  adoption  of  minimum  assessment 
rates  not  below  those  of  the  National 
Fraternal  Congress.  This  last-named 
body,  desiring  to  meet  the  unfavorable 
competition  of  new  associations — which 
made  the  difficulty  of  cohesion  greater 
by  offering  greater  attractiveness  to  the 
always-desired  "  new  blood  " — asked  the 
State  superintendents  in  convention  to 
seek  the  enactment,  in  their  several 
States,  of  a  law  setting  a  minimum  limit 
to  rates  as  above  in  case  of  new  associa- 
tions. This  request  was  measurably 
granted,  or  seemed  likely  to  be,  where- 
upon a  counter  movement  began  by  pro- 
posing to  form  another  general  Congress 
by  splitting  off.  The  new  Maine  law 
also  requires  a  deposit  of  $1,000  with  the 
State  at  the  start,  and  the  like  deposit  an- 
nually thereafter  of  at  least  15  per  cent, 
of  mortuary  receipts.  The  age  limit  is 
made  60,  and  medical  examination  is  re- 
quired in  every  instance.  Voting  by 
proxy  is  forbidden.  Domestic  associa- 
tions are  forbidden  to  reissue  or  transfer, 
unless  the  contract  is  approved  by  the 
State  superintendent  and  ratified  by  a 
two-thirds  vote. 
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A  Time  for  Restraint 

Speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
has  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  safety,  and 
the  influence  of  conservative  banking  in- 
terests should  be  exerted  forcibly  to 
check  the  fever.  Some  tentative  steps 
were  taken  last  week  in  the  direction  of 
restraint.  More  decisive  action  is  needed. 
It  is  true  that  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, the  general  prosperity,  the  earnings 
of  railways  and  the  growth  of  the  export 
trade,  have  been  a  sound  basis  for  a  rea- 
sonable advance  in  securities ;  but  that 
reasonable  advance  has  been  left  far  be- 
hind, and  under  the  most  expert  and 
powerful  manipulation  to  which  the  mar- 
ket has  ever  been  subjected,  the  spirit  of 
speculation  has  been  excited  throughout 
the  land  until  reason  has  been  swallowed 
up  in  a  wild  whirlpool  of  purchases  and 
sales.  "  The  public  "  is  in  the  market 
now,  but  it  was  not  drawn  in  by  a  natural 
movement  of  values  and  shares.  Behind 
the  broad  and  rolling  market  of  last  week 
lies  a  background  of  manipulation  not 
entirely  unmarked  by  "  wash  sales." 
This  manipulation,  undertaken  for  a 
clearly  defined  purpose,  was  greatly  as- 
sisted by  the  plunging  of  Western  spec- 
ulators recently  enriched,  and  also  by 
purchases  for  control  in  connection  with 
consolidation  projects,  until  "  the  pub- 
lic "  came  in  to  play  its  part  in  the  distri- 
bution of  shares.  There  were  some  signs 
last  week  that  the  job  of  unloading  and 
distributing  new  securities  had  been  com- 
pleted, but  the  original  project  has  been 
so  affected  by  subsidiary  complications 
that  only  the  opinions  of  the  distributers 
themselves  on  this  point  are  conclusive. 

Whether  this  stage  in  the  campaign 
has  been  reached  or  not,  however,  the 
situation  at  the  end  of  the  week  called 
for  the  use  of  conservative  and  restrain- 
ing influence  by  the  interests  which  un- 
derstand so  well  the  dangers  and  the 
evils  of  a  speculative  movement  so  ab- 
normal, and,  in  many  of  its  details,  so  ir- 
rational, as  this  one,  in  which  all  records 
of  magnitude  have  been  surpassed. 

& 

The  Leyland    Ships. 

By  purchasing  the  greater  part  of  the 
Leyland  Steamship  Company's  property 
Mr.  Morgan  has  provided  ample  ship- 
ping  facilities   on   the   Atlantic   for  the 
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railroads  and  the  steel  companies  and  the 
mines  in  which  he  and  his  associates  are 
so  deeply  interested.  Such  an  enlarge- 
ment of  ocean  shipping  facilities,  under 
their  control,  naturally  followed  the  steel, 
coal  and  railway  consolidations.  Prob- 
ably the  purchased  ships  will  be  asso- 
ciated in  one  organization  with  those  of 
the  Atlantic  Transport  Line  and  the  In- 
ternational Navigation  Company  and 
other  ships  heretofore  controlled  by  the 
great  capitalists  who  have  recently  been 
acting  in  harmony  and  who  desire  to 
have  power  to  fix  ocean  freight  charges 
on  their  products,  as  well  as  railway 
freight  charges  and  selling  prices.  Mr. 
Morgan  has  made  the  purchase  for  them, 
rather  than  for  himself,  altho  he  is  inter- 
ested not  only  as  their  agent,  but  also  as 
their  associate.  One  result  will  probably 
be  the  formation  of  a  steamship  company 
much  larger  than  any  other  now  in  ex- 
istence. The  exportation  of  American 
manufactures  will  be  measurably  facili- 
tated. The  purchase  does  not  show, 
however,  that  an  enormous  subsidy  is 
imperatively  needed  to  increase  the 
American  merchant  marine.  These  ships 
can  very  easily  be  placed  under  the 
American  flag  by  act  of  Congress. 

Among  the  fortunate  speculators 
in  the  Texas  oil  field  is  ex-Governor 
Hogg,  to  whom  an  offer  of  $3,000,000  for 
his  interests  has  been  made. 

....  When  the  new  British  war  loan 
of  $300,000,000  was  announced  in  Lon- 
don, the  Government  said  that  $150,000,- 
000  had  already  been  placed.  It  has  since 
been  disclosed  that  $55,000,000  had  been 
placed  with  the  Rothschilds,  $50,000,000 
with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
and  $45,000,000  with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. Subscribers  here  to  the  loan, 
through  the  Morgan  Syndicate,  are  to 
receive  35  per  cent,  of  their  bids,  while 
Americans  who  subscribed  in  London 
will  have  an  allotment  of  only  12^  per 
cent.  It  is  said  that  at  least  $50,000,000 
of  the  new  consols  will  come  to  this  coun- 
try. 

....  Coupons  and  dividends  an- 
nounced : 

U.  S.  Leather  Co.  (debenture  coupons),  pay- 
able at  National  Park  Bank  May  1st. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  (com- 
mon), #1.50  per  share,  payable  June  18th. 
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The  Canal      The  ProPerty    and    riShts    of 
~  the  Panama  Canal  Company 

Question       .  ,  re       j 

have  been  offered  to  our 
Government  by  Colombia  and  the  officers 
of  the  company.  Sefior  Silva,  Colombian 
Minister  at  Washington,  and  also  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  in  his  own  coun- 
try, has  submitted  to  Secretary  Hay  a 
proposition,  signed  by  President  Hutin, 
of  the  Canal  Company,  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  two  appraisers — one  se- 
lected by  the  United  States,  and  the  other 
by  the  company — to  determine  the  value 
of  the  property.  If  the  two  should  not 
be  able  to  agree,  they  are  empowered  to 
appoint  an  arbitrator,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final.  This  proposition  has  been 
referred  to  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion, whose  complete  report  concerning 
its  inquiries  will  be  finished  in  about  six 
weeks.  The  Commission  has  estimated 
the  value  of  the  work  already  done  on 
the  Panama  route  at  $34,000,000;  and 
some  think  that  possession  of  the  proper- 
ty and  rights  could  be  obtained  for  $50,- 
000,000  or  $60,000,000  in  United  States 
bonds.  Evidently,  the  Colombian  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  the  matter  into  its 
own  hands.  The  company's  concession 
forbade  a  transfer  of  control  to  any  for- 
eign government ;  but  this  restriction  has 
now  been  removed.  Colombia  knows 
that  the  company  has  a  small  and  inade- 
quate capital,  and  that  its  operations 
would  cease  if  our  Government  should 
begin  to  make  a  canal  on  the  Nicaragua 
route.  Moreover,  it  seems  impossible 
for  the  company  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  concession,  even  if  our 
Government's  decision  as  to  the  Nicara- 
gua project  should  be  deferred  for  a  long 


time.  The  report  from  London  that  the 
draft  of  a  new  Canal  treaty  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  our  State  Department  to  the 
British  Government  appears  to  be  based 
only  on  the  fact  that  Secretary  Hay  has 
given  to  Lord  Pauncefote  a  memoran- 
dum as  to  the  results  of  his  conference 
with  Senators,  from  whom  he  sought  to 
ascertain  what  kind  of  a  treaty  could  be 
ratified.  Lord  Pauncefote  will  sail  for 
England  in  the  first  week  of  June,  and 
decisive  action  may  not  be  taken  until  his 
return  in  the  autumn.  It  is  believed  that 
the  new  treaty  will  provide  for  the  neu- 
trality of  the  canal,  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  alone,  and  for  the  ad- 
mission of  all  shipping  on  equal  terms. 
The  Spectator  urges  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  concede  all  other  points,  pro- 
vided that  British  and  American  ships 
are  admitted  on  equal  terms,  saying  that 
the  British  people  would  not  sanction  a 
war  on  the  question  of  the  abrogation  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 

After  a  tiresome  journey 
through  the  alkali  des- 
erts from  El  Paso,  the 
President  entered  the  land  of  roses  at 
Redlands  on  the  8th  inst.,  and  began  to 
enjoy  the  balmy  climate  and  generous 
hospitality  of  Southern  California.  At 
El  Paso  he  had  received  the  cordial  mes- 
sage of  President  Diaz,  who  was  unable 
to  leave  his  capital  at  that  time,  but  was 
represented  by  General  Hernandez  and 
the  Governor  of  Chihuahua.  On  Sun- 
day many  of  the  people  of  El  Paso  went 
over  the  river  to  the  Mexican  town  of 
Juarez,  to  witness  an  exciting  bull  fight, 
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in  which  four  bulls  were  killed  and  one 
toreador  was  severely  wounded;  but  the 
President  attended  services  at  the  Meth- 
odist church,  by  invitation  of  its  pastor, 
the  Rev.  W.  M.  Leftwich,  a  friend  of  his 
youth,  who  had  prepared  a  sermon  on 
the  subject  of  "  Trusts  and  Present  So- 
cial Conditions."  Having  found  the 
cause  of  all  our  "  financial  and  economic 
troubles  "  in  "  the  selfish  greed  for  gold, 
embodied  in  our  civil  institutions  and 
fostered  by  our  civil  laws,"  the  preacher 
went  on  as  follows  : 

"  We  condemn  the  largest  holders  of  wealth, 
and  hold  responsible  the  trusts,  the  combines, 
the  monopolies  and  the  financial  policies  of 
adverse  political  parties.  When  self-sacrifice 
for  the  good  of  others  is  the  law  of  the  King- 
dom of  God,  self-interest  in  spite  of  others  is 
the  rankest  infidelity. 

"  So  long  as  our  vast  fortunes  are  built  out 
of  the  wrecking  of  private  industries,  and 
trusts  and  combines  and  corporations  with 
multi-millionaires  of  capital  make  corners  of 
the  necessities  of  life,  and  this  is  sustained  by 
public  sentiment  and  protected  by  law,  our 
land  may  continue  to  bring  forth  plentifully, 
our  mines  and  mountains  may  continue  to  pour 
their  rich  ores  into  the  lap  of  industry,  our 
manufactures  may  multiply  in  every  State  and 
county;  but  the  uncertainty,  the  injustice,  the 
oppression  and  the  corresponding  poverty  and 
crime  will  continue. 

"  Our  social  and  secular  life  has  darkened 
our  ethical  vision  until  we  fail  to  see  the  moral 
causes  that  underlie  the  economic  and  indus- 
trial evils  that  so  often  menace  our  public 
peace  and  prosperity;  nor  do  we  look  in  the 
right  direction  for  the  remedy. 

We  see  the  rich  man  and  the  great  cor- 
porations increasing  their  riches  by  robbing 
the  poor,  and  then  administering  large  chari- 
ties for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  We  see  great 
fortunes,  amassed  under  legal  forms  by  op- 
pression and  extortion,  standing  at  the  head 
of  great  philanthropies  and  endowing  great  in- 
stitutions, as  if  the  selfishness  of  greed  could 
atone  for  its  own  injustice  and  cruelty  by 
bestowing  alms." 

The  remedy  was  to  be  found,  he  added, 
not  in  political  parties  or  financial  poli- 
cies, but  only  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ's 
life  on  the  cross.  Brief  addresses  were 
made  by  the  President  at  several  towns  in 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  In  California 
the  flower  festival  was  at  its  hight.  The 
street  through  which  the  President's 
carriage  passed  in  Redlands  was  literally 
carpeted  with  cut  roses ;  and  at  Santa 
Barbara  there  was  such  a  carpet  for 
nearly  a  mile,  from  the  railway  station 
to  the  hotel.  In  a  grand  floral  parade  at 
Los  Angeles,  the  distinguished  guest  sat 
in  a  flower-covered  carriage  drawn  by 


milk-white  horses.  It  was  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara that  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, while  waiting  for  the  President  to 
pass,  was  told  that  his  house  was  burn- 
ing. "  Let  it  go,"  said  he;  "I  can  build 
another  house,  but  I  may  never  have  an- 
other opportunity  to  see  the  President  of 
the  United  States."  The  house  was  en- 
tirely consumed,  but  the  owner  remained 
in  his  place  until  he  saw  Mr.  McKinley. 
The  tourists  had  intended  to  pass  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  at  Del  Monte,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Monterey.  Owing 
to  the  illness  of  Mrs.  McKinley,  how- 
ever, the  President  accompanied  her  on 
Sunday  to  San  Francisco,  in  order  that 
she  might  have  the  attention  of  physi- 
cians in  that  city. 


Labor 
Controversies 


There  is  much  disturbance 
in  the  field  of  labor,  and  it 
is  noticeable  that  in  most 
cases  the  cause  of  controversy  is  not  the 
movement  for  a  shorter  work  day  that  is 
commonly  expected  in  the  first  weeks  of 
May.  In  Albany  and  Troy  the  street 
railways  are  tied  up  by  the  strike  of  a 
thousand  men,  who  have  quit  work  be- 
cause the  company  declines  either  to  dis- 
miss ten  non-union  employees  or  to  com- 
pel them  to  join  the  union.  The  Albany 
Council  has  assisted  the  strikers  by  pass- 
ing an  ordinance  requiring  that  new  mo- 
tormen  or  conductors  shall  have  had  three 
weeks'  experience  on  the  local  lines. 
There  is  the  beginning  of  a  strike  in  San 
Francisco  that  may  involve  20,000  men, 
employers  in  several  industries  having 
united  to  resist  a  demand  for  the  suprem- 
acy of  unions  in  shops  and  factories. 
Workmen  in  the  machine  shops  of  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad  are  out,  primarily 
because  of  the  discharge  of  an  employee 
in  the  Dover  shop,  and  also  on  a  demand 
for  nine  hours.  At  the  Reading  Tube 
Works  1,600  men  went  out  before  the 
company  had  an  opportunity  to  consider 
their  demands ;  whereupon  the  managers 
addressed  to  them  a  letter  of  farewell  and 
closed  the  mills.  Even  at  the  works  of 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company  in 
Dayton,  where  much  philanthropic  care 
for  the  interests  of  employees  has  at- 
tracted attention,  there  is  a  general  strike, 
owing  to  the  discharge  of  four  men,  and 
the  shops  are  closed.  After  much  disor- 
der at  Paterson,  several  of  the  riotous 
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strikers  at  the  silk  mills  there  have  been  General  Cailles,  and  his  forces  have  been 
arrested  and  convicted  in  the  courts.  At  scattered.  General  Hughes  has  gone  to 
Derby,  Conn.,  there  have  been  disgrace-  Samar,  where  he  will  strive  to  procure 
ful  scenes,  the  police -making  no  attempt  the  surrender  of  General  Lukban.  Iso- 
to  restrain  strikers  and  their  allies  who  lated  places  are  still  subjected  to  the  raids 
have  attacked  the  girls  employed  in  their  of  ladrones  or  bandits.  Some  of  the  Fili- 
places,  beating  them  and  tearing  off  their  pinos  who  recently  surrendered  have 
clothing.  The  woolen  mill  in  which  the  asked  General  MacArthur  to  accept  them 
strike  occurred  has  now  been  closed,  as  volunteers  in  a  force,  commanded  by 
The  projected  march  of  Pennsylvania  Americans,  to  be  organized  for  a  move- 
miners  for  the  intimidation  of  the  Legis-  ment  against  the  thieves  and  guerrillas, 
lature  at  Harrisburg  has  not  been  given  The  outlaws  are  members  of  one  of  the 
up ;  the  union  leaders  say  the  men,  possi-  secret  societies ;  eight  of  them,  recently 
bly  40,000  of  them,  will  start  for  the  cap-  tried  and  sentenced  to  death,  are  to  be 
ital  on  the  14th  if  the  labor  bills  are  not  executed  on  the  17th  inst.  for  having 
passed  by  that  date.  The  report  of  the  murdered  thirty  natives  who  had  refused 
National  Civic  Federation's  Committee  to  assist  them  with  money  and  supplies, 
on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  has  been  The  people  of  Laguna  Province  have 
given  to  the  public  at  a  meeting  in  New  asked  for  a  civil  government,  saying  that 
York.  Addresses  were  made  by  Bishop  they  are  willing  to  undertake  the  subjec- 
Potter  and  John  Mitchell;  and  letters  tion  of  the  bandits  in  their  territory, 
from  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  ex-Mayor  Important  questions  concerning  the 
Hewitt  were  read,  the  latter  saying  that  friars  and  the  schools  are  soon  to  be  con- 
the  great  strike  of  machinists  in  England  sidered  at  Rome.  Cardinal  Gibbons 
had  been  the  beginning  of  the  overthrow  sailed  for  Italy  last  week.  Bishop  Noz- 
of  England's  supremacy  in  the  machin-  aleda,  of  Manila,  has  been  in  Rome  for 
ery  markets  of  the  world.  At  a  mass  some  time,  and  the  Cardinal  will  meet 
meeting  on  the  following  evening  there  in  that  city  Archbishop  Chapelle,  who  re- 
was  much  disorder,  due  wholly  to  the  at-  cently  represented  the  Catholic  Church 
tacks  made  upon  President  Gompers,  of  in  the  islands.  It  is  understood  that  the 
the  Federation  of  Labor,  who  was  one  of  Cardinal  was  in  consultation  before  his 
the  speakers,  by  a  few  Socialists  or  Com-  departure  with  Archbishop  Ireland,  the 
munists  known  as  followers  of  an  agi-  author  of  the  "  Faribault  plan,"  which 
tator  named  De  Leon.  Mr.  Gompers  as-  has  been  adopted  for  the  Filipino  schools, 
serted  that  they  had  been  hired  by  capi-  Some  of  the  conferences  concerning  the 
talists  to  break  up  the  meeting.  The  gist  schools  and  the  friars  have  taken  place 
of  all  the  addresses,  and  also  of  the  re-  at  the  suggestion  of  our  Government,  and 
port,  was  that  full  and  frank  conferences  it  is  expected  that  with  the  assistance  of 
between  employers  and  their  workmen  the  Cardinal,  Archbishop  Chapelle  and 
were  of  great  value  for  the  prevention  of  Bishop  Nozaleda,  the  Church  authorities 
strikes  and  lockouts.  A  Board  or  Com-  at  Rome  will  formulate  a  definite  policy 
mission  composed  of  employers  and  concerning  the  interests  of  the  Church  in 
workmen  will  be  formed  by  the  Commit-  the  islands.  Mrs.  Ingalsbe  and  Miss 
tee.  The  counsel  and  aid  of  this  Board  Anderson,  officers  of  the  Woman's  Chris- 
will  be  offered  to  the  disagreeing  parties  tian  Temperance  Union  in  Wisconsin, 
in  any  labor  controversy.  having  criticised  the  attitude  of  the  army 

^  toward  immorality  in  Manila,  the  War 

Department  publishes  a  reply  from  Gen- 
Z  ■  In  the  The  War  Department  has  de-  eral  MacArthur.  He  says  that  they  have 
Philippines  c^e<^  tnat  the  army  in  the  been  misled,  are  ignorant  of  general  con- 
Philippines  can  safely  be  re-  ditions  in  the  Orient,  and  have  not  taken 
duced  to  40,000  men,  if  conditions  con-  into  consideration  the  disturbance  due  to 
tinue  to  improve.  In  Southern  Luzon  war  and  military  occupation.  Altho 
there  are  still  some  insurgents  who  have  there  is  generally  a  lack  of  moral  tone  in 
not  given  up  the  fight.  They  attacked  a  the  seaports  of  the  East,  and  the  govern- 
town  in  Tayabas  Province,  last  week,  but  ment  at  Manila  has  been  one  of  emer- 
were  easily  repulsed.  Our  troops  are  gency,  he  continues,  still  Manila  may 
closely  pursuing  the  cruel  guerrilla  chief,  challenge  comparison,  as  to  morals  and 
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good  order,  with  any  city  of  the  United 
States.  He  recommends  that  free  pas- 
sage to  the  Philippines  be  given  to  the 
complaining  women,  in  order  that  they 
may  see  things  as  they  are.  Concerning 
the  responsibility  of  officers,  he  says : 

"  The  care  of  the  soldier's  health  is  almost 
the  first  duty  of  the  officer;  and,  far  from 
pandering  to  his  vices  and  encouraging  him 
to  dissipation,  every  effort  is  made  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  true  manhood  in  the 
young  soldier,  and  to  return  him  to  his  country, 
when  his  service  is  over,  a  citizen  who  will  be 
a  credit  to  the  hard  school  from  which  he  was 
graduated." 

The  complaining  women,  he  suggests,  be- 
fore sailing  for  Manila  should  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  history  and  statistics 
of  social  evils  in  cities  of  the  United 
States  having  a  population  equal  to  that 
of  Manila  (250,000),  and  should  after- 
ward inspect  ports  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
for  comparison  with  Manila.  After  do- 
ing this  they  would,  he  thinks,  agree  with 
military  authorities  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  temporary  expedients  used  in  Ma- 
nila to  meet  emergency  conditions  there. 
He  denies  that  he  has  licensed  and  en- 
couraged houses  of  prostitution,  adding 
that  recruits  for  such  places  are  not  per- 
mitted to  land  in  the  Philippines,  and 
that  many  persons  of  this  class  have  been 
deported. 

The  Situation     Immediately    after    their 
;„  r„i„  return     to     Havana     the 

in  tuba  _, 

Commissioners  who  were 
recently  received  by  the  President  in 
Washington  submitted  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  at  a  secret  session  a 
long  report  of  their  conferences  with  the 
President  and  Secretary  Root.  They  had 
been  informed,  they  said,  that  the  United 
States  would  not  intervene  unless  Cuba 
should  be  attacked  by  a  foreign  Power, 
or  unless  the  island  should  be  in  a  condi- 
tion of  anarchy.  Our  Government 
wanted  three  naval  stations,  one  at  Cape 
Maisi,  another  at  Cape  Antonio,  and  a 
third  at  some  point  commanding  the  en- 
trance to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These 
were  desired,  they  had  been  told,  both  for 
the  maintenance  of  Cuban  independence 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  had  promised  to 
appoint  a  Commission  to  consider  ques- 
tions of  tariff  reciprocity ;  *and  the  Secre- 
tary had  assured  them  that  there   was 


nothing  in  the  Piatt  amendment  to  pre- 
vent the  maintenance  of  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives in  foreign  countries  by  the 
republic.  An  impression  prevails  in 
Havana  that  the  Convention  will  accept 
the  entire  Piatt  amendment.  Sefior  Vil- 
luenda,  a  Radical  delegate,  says  in  an  ad- 
dress to  his  constituents : 

"  There  is  no  use  in  objecting  to  the  in- 
evitable. It  is  either  annexation  or  a  republic 
with  the  amendment;  and  I  prefer  the  latter." 

He  now  believes  that  the  amendment  was 
the  work  of  the  American  nation  and  not 
of  one  party.  General  Rivera,  now  in 
Honduras,  writes  to  the  Convention  ad- 
vising that  the  conditions  be  accepted. 
Gualberto  Gomez  asks  for  public  ses- 
sions, because  he  desires  publicity  for 
certain  statements  which  he  intends  to 
make.  General  Wood  tells  the  Cuban 
people  that  his  chief  mission  hereafter 
will  be  to  secure  a  reduction  of  our  tariff 
duties  on  Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco.  All 
who  are  familiar  with  the  situation  feel 
that  the  welfare  of  the  island  will  depend 
upon  such  tariff  concessions.  Major 
Ladd,  formerly  Treasurer  of  Cuba  under 
the  military  government,  says  that  the 
industrial  and  financial  condition  of  the 
island  will  become  deplorable  unless  a 
large  reduction  of  our  duties  on  the 
products  of  the  Cuban  plantation  is 
made.  The  municipal  elections  are  soon 
to  take  place,  and  a  part  of  the  program 
of  Sefior  Gener,  who  has  been  nominated 
for  Mayor  of  Havana  by  the  National 
party — heretofore  successful  there — is 
the  erection  of  houses  to  be  rented  at  low 
rates  to  the  poor,  and  the  use  on  the  rail- 
ways of  second-class  cars  for  working- 
men,  at  reduced  fares. 

„  .         _.     .  .  The  laying  of  the  cor- 
Hebrew  Chanties  ,   '      °   -    ,, 

-T       -,    .  ner-stone    of    the    new 

in  New  York  ,  ,,  0.  u        .,    « 

Mt.  Sinai  Hospital 
(Fifth  Avenue  and  101st  Street)  on  the 
22nd  of  this  month  gives  an  opportu- 
nity to  call  attention  to  the  immense 
amount  of  charitable  and  communal 
work  done  by  our  Hebrew  citizens  in 
New  York.  The  general  public  has  no 
conception  of  the  number  and  vastness 
of  their  undertakings,  and  the  lines  upon 
which  they  conduct  them.  The  grounds 
and  buildings  of  this  hospital  alone  will 
cost  two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars, 
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and  the  entire  sum  was  subscribed  by  the 
Hebrews  themselves,  in  such  large 
amounts  as  $200,000  from  Meyer  Gug- 
genheim and  Sons;  $125,000,  Henry  L. 
Einstein ;  $75,000,  Meyer  Lehman's  fam- 
ily ;  $50,000,  Adolph  Lewisohn ;  $80,000, 
Benjamin  Stern.  Mr.  Isaac  Wallach  is 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  ;  Mr. 
Isaac  Stern  (of  Stern  Brothers),  Vice- 
President.  Next  in  importance  is  the 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum.  Louis  Stern 
(of  Stern  Brothers)  has  just  succeeded 
Emanuel  Lehman  as  President.  There  is 
the  Montefiore  Home  for  Chronic  Dis- 
eases, Jacob  H.  SchifT,  President;  the 
Home  for  the  Aged,  Simon  Borg,  Presi- 
dent; the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Home,  ad- 
ministered by  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Isi- 
dor  Straus  and  ex-Judge  M.  S.  Isaacs ;  in 
Stuyvesant  Square  the  Technical  Institute 
(well  worth  a  visit),  with  J.  B.  Bloom- 
ingdale,  President.  To  this  last  institu- 
tion Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Steinam  recently 
presented  $150,000.  The  United  He- 
brew Charities  has  a  building  (Second 
Avenue  and  Twenty-first  Street)  similar 
in  character  to  the  Fourth  Avenue  Chari- 
ties Building,  and  works  on  similar  lines. 
Henry  Rice  is  President.  In  a  certain 
sense  the  most  important  of  all  is  the  Ed- 
ucational Alliance,  East  Broadway  and 
Jefferson  Street,  of  which  Isidor  Straus 
is  President,  Samuel  Greenbaum  and  Al- 
bert F.  Hochstadter,  Vice-Presidents. 
Here  activities  of  every  sort  are  com- 
bined ;  kindergarten — sewing,  cooking, 
typewriting  classes — religious  schools, 
synagogue,  lecture  courses,  gymnasium, 
roof  garden,  social  rooms  and  interests 
innumerable.  These  are  only  a  few  lead- 
ing undertakings.  There  are  also  the 
Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society,  two 
auxiliary  hospitals  (Lebanon  and  Beth 
Israel),  a  Maternity  Hospital,  the  Young 
Men's  Hebrew  Association  Building, 
Aguilar  Free  Library,  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  numberless  smaller  institu- 
tions. Not  content  with  city  work,  there 
is  a  country  sanitarium  for  consump- 
tives; also  a  large  Sanitarium  for  He- 
brew Children  at  Rockaway  Park,  Long 
Island,  where  seventeen  thousand  were 
taken  on  excursions  last  summer,  and 
where  the  little  ones  are  kept  and  cared 
for.  Dr.  S.  Kohn  and  Mr.  Hezekiah 
Kohn,  with  a  Board  of  Directors,  look 
after  this  institution.  But  it  is  not  mere- 
ly the  institutions  and  the  vast  sums  of 


money  so  freely  contributed  to  conduct 
them,  to  which  we  would  call  attention. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  is  the 
immense  amount  of  personal  service 
given  by  the  leading  men  of  their  com- 
munity, all  of  whom  have  vast  interests 
in  the  financial  and  professional  world. 
The  Directors  may  be  found  every  Sun- 
day morning,  year  in,  year  out,  at  the  va- 
rious institutions.  Very  many  of  these 
gentlemen  are  past  middle  life,  some,  like 
Emanuel  Lehman,  James  Seligman, 
Hezekiah  Kohn,  Max  Nathan,  Isaac 
Blumenthal  and  others,  are  long  past 
seventy,  yet  rarely  absent  from  a  board 
meeting  and  undaunted  by  storm,  heat 
or  cold.  Some  are  directors  in  sev- 
eral institutions  and  do  active  work  in 
each.  Indeed,  the  directory  of  Hebrew 
communal  work  includes  almost  all  the 
well  known  names,  such  as  ex- Judge  Dit- 
tenhoefer,  Edward  Lauterbach,  L.  G. 
Bloomingdale,  M.  H.  Moses,  S.  L.  Fat- 
man,  Dr.  Leipziger,  Henry  Budge,  and  a 
host  of  others  we  have  no  space  to  enu- 
merate. This  is  simply  a  faint,  a  very  faint, 
outline  of  work  done  by  the  men.  That 
of  the  women  covers  almost  as  large  a 
field,  and  in  as  many  activities,  for  almost 
all  the  societies  have  women's  auxil- 
iaries, and  to  designate  them  here  would 
simply  be  giving  a  catalog  of  the  fore- 
most names  of  matrons  and  maids  in  He- 
brew social  life. 

The  Board  of  Direct- 
ors of  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary 
consists  of  twenty-five  Congregational- 
ists,  on  the  whole  pretty  conservative 
men,  living  in  a  region  where  they  must 
be  conservative  in  self-defense  against 
Presbyterian  criticism.  It  was  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  a  year  ago  they 
were  disturbed  by  the  book  on  the  Gos- 
pels written  by  the  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation, 
George  H.  Gilbert,  D.D.,  who  had  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  introductions 
to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  can- 
not be  taken  as  historical,  but  certain 
legendary  and  homiletic  material  not 
otherwise  supported.  But  this  leaves  the 
story  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  our  Lord 
without  authority,  and  so  impugns  the 
trustworthiness  of  one  of  the  articles  in 
the  Apostles'  Creed.  The  directors  did 
not  then  deal  summarily  with  Professor 
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Gilbert,  but  gave  him  a  vacation  of  a  On  May  9th  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
year  in  which  to  pursue  his  studies  and  introduced  the  civil  list,  and  it  was  passed 
possibly  revise  his  conclusions  while  pre-  by  a  vote  of  307  to  58.     In  the  debate 
paring  his  book  on  the  Acts.    The  proof  on  the  subject  Sir  Michael  said  that  the 
sheets  of  this  second  book  have  now  been  King  had  no  personal  fortune,  and  that 
before  them,  and  it  is  not  found  that  Pro-  the  amount  proposed,  ^470,000,  was  mod- 
fessor  Gilbert  has  changed  his  position;  erate  in  comparison  with  his  needs.    The 
and  accordingly  his  services,  it  is  under-  strongest     opposition     was     from     La- 
stood,  will  not  be  further  required  by  the  bouchere,  who  tried  to  have  the  amount 
directors.    He  does  not  appear  to  be  any  cut  down  to  what  had  been  granted  to 
more  radical  in  his  views  than  is  Profes-  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort, 
sor  L.  L.  Paine,  of  Bangor  Theological  and  from  the  Irish  members,  who  opposed 
Seminary,  another  Congregational  insti-  the  grant  for  three  reasons :  First,  on  ac- 
tution,  whose  volume  on  the  History  of  count  of  the  anti-Catholic  clause  in  the 
Trinitarianism  has  received  much  con-  oath  of  accession ;  secondly,  because  Ire- 
servative  criticism,  but  who  still  retains  land  was  paying  double  to-day  what  she 
his  position  as  senior  professor.  It  would  paid  eighteen  years  ago,  whereas  England 
seem  that  the  view  that  conduct  and  not  was  paying  25  per  cent,  less ;  and  thirdly, 
creed  1b  of  the  essence  of  Christianity  is  on  the  general  ground  that  Ireland  was 
now  receiving  a  wider  application  to  New  deprived  of  her  freedom.       Parliament 
Testament  as  well  as  Old  Testament  the-  was  enlivened  on  the  following  day  by 
ology.  another  Irish  debate  arising  out  of  the 

^  seizure  of  an  obscure  Dublin  newspaper. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day  O'Brien's 
England  The  much  discussed  coal  tax  paper,  The  Irish  People,  had  printed  a 
came  before  Parliament  on  scurril0us  attack  on  Mr.  Wyndham, 
May  6th,  and  the  Government  measure  chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  on  the 
passed  the  report  stage  without  difficulty.  King,  characterizing  the  latter  as  "  the 
The  only  important  feature  of  the  de-  King  of  the  Blasphemous  Oath  "  and  "  a 
bate  was  a  brilliant  speech  by  Sir  Ed-  ^Xd  headed  old  roue"  The  issue  of  the 
ward  Grey,  one  of  the  coming  leaders  of  paper  was  immediately  suppressed  by  the 
the  Liberal  party,  who  warned  the  Gov-  poiice,  and  in  Parliament  John  Dillon 
ernment  not  to  take  lightly  the  threat-  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House  to 
ened  strike  of  the  coal  miners.  He  de-  cau  attention  to  this  act,  which  he  de- 
clared passionately  that  such  a  strike  scribed  as  an  attack  on  the  liberty  of  the 
would  be  tantamount  to  an  ultimatum  preSs,  while  admitting  that  the  language 
from  one  section  of  the  community  to  jtself  was  too  violent.  Mr.  Balfour  in 
the  rest,  and  that  such  an  event  would  be  repiy  denied  that  the  liberty  of  the  press 
the  nearest  approach  to  civil  war  the  was  m  any  way  infringed,  and  asked, 
country  had  known  in  many  generations.  «  ^as  the  publication  of  an  obscure  libel 
His  speech  impressed  Parliament  deeply,  a  neceSsary  weapon  for  the  National- 
but  as  events  turned  out  was  idle  fore-  ists?"  The  motion  for  an  adjournment 
boding.  Three  days  later  the  Miners'  was'  jost — -phe  unrevised  census  returns 
Conference,  while  condemning  the  coal  snow  the  population  of  England  and 
tax,  declared  against  a  general  strike.  \yaies  to  be  32,525,716,  an  increase  of 
After  prolonged  debate  the  conference  over  three  millions  during  the  last  decade, 
adopted  this  resolution :  orj  otherwise  expressed,  an  increase^  of 
"  The  miners  having  been  told  by  the  Chan-  I2  ic  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  during 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  the  export  tax  h  previous  decade  was  1 1. 65  per  cent, 
on  coal  will  be  paid  by  the  foreign  consumer,  ^pcviuu^  •  uL  «  ;«  +ua 
and  that  there  are  no  reasons  why  it  should  af-  A  decrease  in  population  is  shown  in  the 
feet  the  workmen's  wages,  and  believing  this  purely  agricultural  counties, 
to  be  the  reason  the  House  of  Commons  so 

strongly  favored  the  tax,  this  conference  does  «** 

not  see  its  way  to  recommend  a  general  stop-  T      .           —.—--»— i—    »-~™rr 

page  of  work,  but  recommends   that,   if  any  The  Austraiian      l\    "    c°mmon[y    r,eC0£" 

mining  district  is  asked  to  submit  to  a  reduc-  .               nized    that    one    of    the 

tion  of  wages,  consequent  on  the  tax,  a  general  edera  ion           chief  results  of  the  emo- 

conference  be  called  to  determine  whether  the  .        j   patriotism  ar0Used  by   the   South 

whole  of  the  miners  of  the  country  should  be  "  r  7     F             .     ,«                    1  *\  •    j»    ^  <.~ 

laid  idle  until  the  reduction  is  withdrawn."  African  war  is  the  general  binding  to- 
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gether  of  the  British  Empire  in  closer 
bonds  of  sympathy.     And  this  result  is 
nowhere  better  displayed  than  in  the  fed- 
eration    of     the     Australian     common- 
wealths.    King  Edward  has  shown  him- 
self an  astute  observer  of  the  times  in  al- 
lowing the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne 
to  be  present  at  the  opening  ceremonies 
of  this  federation  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  late  Queen.     It  is  curious 
to  observe  that  as  in  the  time  of  the  dis- 
putes between  the  American  colonies  and 
the  mother  country    the    colonists    dis- 
claimed the  authority  of  Parliament  and 
allowed  only  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  so 
now  the  Crown  is  the  power  or  senti- 
ment which  holds  together  the  great  un- 
wieldy Empire.     On  May  9th  the  Duke 
of  Cornwall  and  York  opened  the  first 
Federal  Parliament  of  Australia  in  the 
Exhibition  Building  at  Melbourne.    The 
hall  holds  12,000  people,  and  was  crowd- 
ed to  its  utmost   long  before  the  ceremo- 
nies began  at  noon.    The  Duke,  with  the 
royal  party,  occupied  a  dais  under  the 
great  dome.    Through  the  Black  Rod  the 
Duke  summoned  the  two  houses  to  ap- 
pear, and  the  members  then  filed  into  the 
hall.    By  means  of  a  telegraph  on  a  table 
before  the  royal  seat,  the  Duke  flashed 
the    signal    throughout    the    Common- 
wealth that  Parliament  was  assembled, 
and    immediately   the   Union   Jack   was 
raised  in  every  settlement  of  the  Federa- 
tion.    In  his  address  the  Duke  said  that 
his  commission  to  be  present  to  open  the 
Parliament  had  been  signed  by  the  late 
-Queen,  and  it  was  one  of  her  earnest 
wishes  that  he  should    be    with    them; 
he  praised  generously  the  action  of  the 
troops  in  South  Africa  and  China,  and 
expressed  the  interest  taken  by  King  Ed- 
ward in  the  new   Commonwealth.     He 
closed  with  a  prayer  that  the  union,  so 
happily  achieved,  would  prove  an  instru- 
ment for  the  further  advancement  of  the 
welfare  of  the  Australian  subjects  of  the 
King  and  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
Empire.     When  the  cheering  had  ceased 
the  following  telegram  was  read  from 
King  Edward :  "  My  thoughts  are  with 
you  upon  this  august  occasion.     I  wish 
the   Commonwealth  of   Australia  every 
happiness  and  prosperity."     The  mem- 
bers then  took  the  oath  and  subscribed 
their  names  to  the  roll,  when  Lord  Hope- 
toun,  the  Premier  of  Australia,  dismissed 
them  to  their  respective  houses  to  elect 


officers.     The  scene  is  described  as  one 
of  great  brilliancy  and  solemnity. 

„.    .    ..  Among:  the  many  discor- 

Clericahsm  in         ,  &,  J. 

H  dant    elements    that    em- 

broil  the   Austro-Hunga- 
rian  Empire  religious  differences  are  not 
the  least.     The  bitterness  of  hostility  be- 
tween clerical  and  anti-clerical  parties  is 
illustrated    by    a    recent    tumult    at    the 
Budapest  University.     As  that  universi- 
ty is  an  institution  of  the  State,  it  was 
forbidden  by  order  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  to  place  the  crucifix  in 
the  lecture  rooms.     On  March  18th  the 
students,  without  warning,  hung  wooden 
crosses  on  the  doors,  and  the  university 
was  the  scene  of  tumultuous  disorders 
until  the  crosses   were  removed.        On 
April  29th   troubles   of  a   like   sort  oc- 
curred.    One  of  the  professors,  M.  Pik- 
ler,  had  been  accused  of  lecturing  against 
religion,  patriotism  and  property.     The 
subject  was  brought  up  in  the  Reichstag, 
where  Count  Cladar  Zichy,  a  member  of 
the  Ultramontane  People's  party,  intro- 
duced an  interpellation.     The  professor, 
when  examined,  denied  having  used  the 
language  attributed  to  him,  but  the  mat- 
ter did  not  rest  there.     The  students  at- 
tending his  lectures  undertook  to  hand 
him  an  address  of  confidence.  They  were 
prevented    by   their   clerical   colleagues, 
who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  attending 
the  lectures,  but  who  on  this  day  burst 
into  the  room  and  attacked  the  Liberal 
students  with  sticks  and  umbrellas,  amid 
cries  of  "  Hurrah    for    Anti-Semitism," 
"  Hurrah  for  the  Cross,"  "  Down  with 
Professor  Pikler !  "     A  fracas  followed 
and  some  heads  were  broken.    Such  inci- 
dents give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  high 
state  of  public  feeling,  and  explain  the 
continued  protests    in    and    out    of    the 
Reichstag  against  the  act  of  the  Crown 
Prince  in  accepting  the  patronage  of  the 
Catholic   Schools   Association.     As   the 
association  devotes  itself  largely  to  agita- 
tion against  Protestantism    the  part  as- 
sumed by  the  Prince  has  real  political 
significance.     The  association  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  a  paper  of  Vienna :  "  It  is  the 
largest  political  organization  of  the  Cleri- 
cals in  Austria.     It  only  deals  with  the 
schools  in  so  far  as  it  denounces  Liberal 
school  teachers  and  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  priests  as  school  inspectors. 
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As  the  inspection  of  schools  has  for  many 
years  been  handed  over  to  Catholic 
priests  or  Clerical  laymen,  the  associa- 
tion is  able  to  occupy  itself  exclusively 
with  politics,  and  to  use  its  41,000  mem- 
bers as  so  many  Clerical  agents." 

„.     „       .     The  estimates  of  the  French 

The  French      ,       ,  . 

Bud  et  budget  for  1902  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Senators 
and  Deputies,  and  are  the  cause  of  con- 
siderable anxiety.  The  total  expenses 
estimated  for  the  year  are  $720,000,000, 
which  surpasses  the  actual  expenses  of 
1 90 1  by  more  than  $15,000,000.  The  in- 
creased sum  might  be  covered  by  the 
proposed  additional  taxes,  and  would  not 
have  awakened  apprehension  were  it  not 
for  a  statement  of  the  receipts  during  the 
past  four  months  just  issued  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  receipts  have  been  $3,000,000 
below  what  was  estimated.  This  shrink- 
age disarranges  the  budget  of  1901,  and 
adds  great  uncertainty  to  the  calculations 
for  1902.  A  bill  for  insurance  and  in- 
demnity to  workmen  for  accidents  is 
soon  to  be  introduced  with  the  support 
of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  and  this,  if 
passed,  will  increase  the  expenses  of  the 
year  by  a  sum  over  $16,000,000.  An- 
other bill  which  will  come  before  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  will  ask  for  $122,- 
000,000  for  improvements  of  river  and 
canal  navigation,  to  be  completed  in  six- 
teen years.  Apprehensions  on  this  score 
and  the  expectation  of  heavier  taxes  are 
said  to  be  driving  French  capital  out  of 
the  country  for  investment,  and  are  cal- 
culated on  by  Russia  to  secure  the  float- 
ing of  the  new  loan  of  $90,000,000  at  4 
per  cent,  interest. 

The  Chinese  No  news  of  an?  importance 
Indemnity  comes  to  us  from  China. 
The  claims  of  the  foreign 
Powers,  as  we  recorded  last  week,  have 
been  handed  in  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, but  it  is  not  yet  known  in  what 
way  the  Government  will  reply.  The 
Chinese  officials  throughout  the  Empire 
have  been  in  communication  with  the 
plenipotentiaries  in  regard  to  the  ways 
and  means  of  raising  the  sum  demanded. 
Apparently  no  decision  has  been  reached. 


Not  only  is  the  indemnity  larger  than 
what  was  urged  by  Mr.  Rockhill  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  but  an  om- 
inous note  goes  with  the  demands  of  the 
Powers,  stating  that  the  sum  named, 
viz. :  £65,000,000,  does  not  constitute  the 
final  claim,  but  is  the  total  of  the  ex- 
penses, including  private  claims  consid- 
ered fair,  and  is  meant  principally  to  ob- 
tain an  opinion  from  official  sources  as  to 
China's  ability  to  pay  and  as  to  what 
means  she  will  adopt  to  raise  the  money. 
The  efforts  of  this  country  to  deal  mod- 
erately with  China  have  been  entirely  un- 
successful, as  might  be  expected.  The 
hardest  struggle  is  yet  to  come  when  the 
means  of  raising  the  money  is  decided. 
In  this  case  America  will  have  England 
and  Japan  on  her  side,  as  all  three  of 
these  countries,  whose  exports  to  China 
are  large,  will  suffer  severely  from  any 
increase  of  the  customs  duties. 

Af  .  Lord   Kitchener's  report  to 

.  the  War  Office,  dated  May 

10th,  tells  the  story  of  what 
has  been  done  :  "  Since  May  5th,  28  Boers 
have  been  killed,  6  wounded,  130  taken 
prisoners,  and  183  have  surrendered. 
Nine  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition, 
230  wagons,  1,500  horses,  and  large 
quantities  of  grain  and  stock  have  been 
captured."  At  a  luncheon  given  at  Cape 
Town  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  who  is  about 
to  take  a  leave  of  absence,  he  in  reply  to 
a  toast  declared  that  he  looked  forward 
now  to  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war. 
Among  other  things  he  said  that  an  end 
would  be  made  of  the  dreary  business  for 
once  and  all,  and  the  country  would  be 
brought  under  one  flag  and  one  liberal 
and  just  system  of  law  and  government. 
No  room  would  be  left  for  a  revival  of 
certain  ambitions.  Of  this  he  was  abso- 
lutely confident;  otherwise  he  would  not 
be  taking  his  return  ticket  to-day.  From 
Northern  Africa  comes  the  annual  report 
of  Lord  Cromer,  in  which  he  warns  his 
countrymen  against  what  he  calls  the  mis- 
taken ideals  of  assimilating  foreign  races. 
He  does  not  wish  to  see  the  Egyptians 
turned  into  pseudo  Anglo-Saxons.  He 
does  not  even  care  that  the  English  lan- 
guage should  prevail,  but  wishes  rather 
that  the  people  should  work  out  a  civiliza- 
tion of  their  own. 


The  Political  and  Social  Evolution  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church. 

By  Henry  A.  Stimson,   D.D. 

THE  political  and  social  evolution  of  political  and  social  evolution  that  now 

the  Church  of  Rome,  or  as  it  pre-  concerns  us. 

fers  to  be  called,  the  Catholic  The  pontificate  of  Pius  IX,  lasting 
Church,  is  in  some  respects  the  most  im-  thirty-two  years,  the  longest  in  the  his- 
portant  event  that  marks  the  beginning  tory  of  the  Church,  was  also  the  most  im- 
of  the  twentieth  century.  The  Church  portant  for  the  changes  that  it  wrought. 
of  Rome  is  the  oldest  political  organiza-  In  the  spiritual  no  less  than  in  the  tem- 
tion  in  existence — using  the  term  politi-  poral  order  the  Church  was  entirely  trans- 
cal  not  as  marking  the  purpose  of  the  formed,  while  at  the  same  time  Catholic 
organization,  but  its  actual  history.  It  unity  was  made  more  than  ever  a  vital 
has  been  the  fashion  for  it  to  assert  that  and  powerful  reality.  This  was  accom- 
it  never  changes.  But  the  notable  fact  plished  by  three  principal  agencies,  the 
is  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  corner-  re-establishment  of  liturgical  uniformity, 
stone  of  the  old  conception  of  monarchy,  the  creation  of  numerous  apostolic  vicars 
itself  an  ambitious  temporal  power,  and  in  countries  where  previously  the  Church 
has  become  the  ally  and  representative  of  had  been  left  without  any  hierarchal  con- 
the  people.  This  change  of  front  is  not  nection  with  the  Holy  See,  and  the  mul- 
marked  in  America,  which  is  still,  to  the  tiplication  of  the  religious  press,  which 
Church,  missionary  ground ;  but  the  pol-  has  of  late  gained  an  influence  not  sec- 
icy  the  Church  is  working  out  at  home  is  ond  to  the  episcopacy.  The  prom'ulga- 
its  policy  for  the  world.  Many  believe  tion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
that  its  rupture  with  modern  civilization  Conception  of  the  Virgin  and  the  dog- 
is  complete  and  irrevocable.  But  as  a  matic  proclamation  of  the  Infallibility  of 
matter  of  fact,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  crowned  this  work, 
the  French  Republic,  Rome  and  the  This  occurred  July  18th,  1870,  the  day 
Democracy  have  embraced,  and  there  is  the  war  broke  out  which  put  an  end  to 
the  stir  of  an  evolution  within  the  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  When 
Church  as  real  as  any  that  is  transpiring  Pius  •  IX  died,  in  1878,  strained  rela- 
in  the  world  outside.  Galileo's  cry  has  tions  existed  between  the  Papacy  and  all 
gained  a  new  significance :  Eppar  si  the  cabinets  of  Europe ;  the  distant 
muove!  Catholic  communities  in  countries  repub- 
Among  the  men  who  have  had  chief  lican  in  principle  alone  consoled  the 
place  in  recording,  if  not  influencing  this  Papacy  by  their  fidelity  and  love, 
movement,  is  M.  Eugene  Spuller.  At  Leo  XIII,  a  man  of  utterly  different 
the  time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  he  temper,  calmer,  less  passionate,  a  trained 
was  Gambetta's  law  partner,  was  beside  politician,  who  knew  how  to  observe  and 
him  during  the  Commune  and  escaped  to  wait,  a  bargainer,  but  of  an  equally  in- 
with  him  from  Paris.  After  the  setting  flexible  firmness,  had  an  entirely  differ- 
up  of  the  new  Government  he  originated  ent  task.  He  set  himself  at  once  to  es- 
its  organ,  La  Republique  Frangaise,  of  tablish  relations  with  the  different  gov- 
which  he  has  since  been  the  editor,  and  ernments  and  princes.  He  secured  rep- 
he  has  been  a  continuous  member  of  the  resentation  with  each  in  the  person  of 
Corps  Legislatif  from  the  beginning.  He  astute  and  habile  nuncios  or  legates,  in 
has  exerted  a  powerful  effect  upon  difficult  cases  acting  always  as  his  own 
French  politics,  and  has  been  one  of  the  prime  minister.  The  French  clergy  per- 
chief  directors  of  French  public  opinion,  sistently  antagonized  the  Republic, 
A  collection  of  his  leading  editorials  cov-  bringing  upon  themselves  a  bitter  nos- 
ering the  first  half  of  the  present  decade  tility  and  widening  the  breach  between 
constitutes  an  instructive  record  of  the  the  Church  and  the  State.       The  Pope 
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waited  long,  hoping  for  a  change.     The  to  recognize  that  it  demands  to-day  what 

opportunity    came    in   the    controversies  it  has  always  demanded,  to  teach — that 

which  arose  upon  a  speech  made  by  the  is,  to  dominate  humanity, — as  it  puts  it, 

Archbishop  of  Algiers  at  a  public  ban-  to  secure  its  safety.     The  Roman  Papacy 

quet,  in  which  the  distinguished  Arch-  and  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  its  partic- 

bishop  proclaimed   the   hour  as   having  ular  agency,  have  never  had  any  other 

come  for  a  recognition  by  the  Church  of  view. 

the  new  order  of  things  in  France.  The  The  details  of  the  struggle  during  the 
speech  awakened  a  storm  of  opposition  last  thirty  years  in  France  we  have  not 
on  the  part  of  the  French  ecclesiastics,  time  here  to  enter  upon.  They  cover  one 
supported  by  the  ultramontane  press,  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  critical 
The  French  Republicans,  led  by  the  Re-  periods  of  modern  history,  out  of  which, 
publique  Frangaise,  found  their  oppor-  in  the  face  of  the  strenuous  support 
tunity,  and  the  Pope  showed  the  astute-  given  to  the  Bourbons  and  the  Bona- 
ness  for  which  he  has  become  famous  partists  by  the  Papal  Church  and  its 
by  his  interfering  at  last,  justifying  his  coquetting  with  the  Boulangerists,  the 
course  from  the  past  history  of  the  Republic  has  successfully  emerged.  It 
Church,  and  affirming  that  the  Church  is  is  sufficient  to  record  the  testimony  of 
as  free  to  affiliate  with  the  democracy  as  one  who  has  been  at  the  center  of  the 
with  the  monarchy,  provided  that  it  takes  movement.  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
equal  care  to  maintain  control.  struggle  of  the  ages  has  ceased.  Liberty 
But  a  democracy  controlled  is  no  Ion-  will  eventually  triumph,  but  it  will  be 
ger  a  democracy.  Rome  was  slow  in  en-  only  through  the  old  vicissitudes  of  suc- 
tering  upon  her  new  career,  for  she  has  cess  and  defeat.  It  is  not  to  be  forgot- 
never  loved  to  try  novelties  or  to  take  ten  that  for  such  a  contest  Liberty  must 
untried  risks.  The  impulse  which  has-  be  well  armed.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
tened  the  movement  came  from  England  that  because  the  Church  has  now  with- 
and  America,  where  the  new  forces  of  drawn  from  the  Monarchy  it  has  joined 
social  organization,  quite  different  from  itself  to  the  Republic ;  above  all,  to  think 
the  privileges  of  birth  or  of  fortune,  have  that  it  has  abdicated  its  ancient  sus- 
destroyed  the  prestige  of  old  monarchical  picions  or  renounced  in  the  least  its  pre- 
institutions.  "  Americanism  "  has  be-  tensions  or  its  doctrines.  The  testimony 
come  the  recognized  name  of  a  distinct  (of  the  astute  Frenchman  is  that  the 
movement  within  the  Church  of  Rome,  Church  moves  toward  the  Republic  be- 
and  the  leaders  of  it,  as  represented  in  cause  that  is  the  only  open  path.  It  en- 
such  books  as  the  Life  of  Father  Hecker  ters  the  house  only  with  the  design  of 
and  in  the  person  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  pursuing  its  true  work  of  profiting  by 
and  notably  Archbishop  Ireland,  are  bit-  the  freedom  it  finds  for  working  at  what 
terly  antagonized.  The  important  fact  it  has  always  called  its  divine  mission  of 
is  that  Rome  at  last  received  suggestion  saving  souls  for  this  world  and  the  next, 
from  the  newer  lands  and  yielded  to  the  It  is  in  fact  indifferent  to  parties  and  to 
new  pressure.  The  movement  is  new,  governments.  It  works  for  other  than 
but  sharply  defined,  and  if  the  Papal  See  terrestrial  ends,  but  it  works  as  always, 
succeeds  in  the  course  upon  which  it  has  So  much  for  the  new  relation  of  the 
entered  the  result  will  be  that  possessing  Church  to  modern  political  life.  An- 
itself  of  the  direction  of  modern  democ-  other  movement  began  in  the  time  of 
racy,  as  in  other  times  it  did  of  the  State  Pius  IX,  which  has  drawn  the  Church 
of  the  middle  ages,  it  will,  in  the  face  of  into  the  social  question.  It  originated 
the  loss  of  temporal  power,  find  itself  in-  with  laymen  rather  than  with  the  clergy, 
vested  in  the  twentieth  century  with  the  and  has  found  acceptance  at  Rome  chief- 
most  formidable  power  that  humanity  ly  with  the  pressure  that  has  come  from 
has  ever  known.  This  is  the  aspect  of  the  United  States.  It  may  be  said  to 
the  movement  which  concerns  America  have  originated  with  the  famous  Abbe 
and  the  world.  For  the  world  is  rapidly  Lamennais.  In  connection  with  it  the 
being  democratized  under  American  Church  is  preparing  to  take  a  role  in- 
leadership,  and  the  Roman  Church  aims  finitely  more  important  in  the  current  af- 
at  nothing  short  of  the  control  of  this  fairs  of  the  twentieth  century  than  may 
world-wide  democracy.     It  is  important  be    believed.      The    encyclical    of    May 
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15th,  1891,  in  which  the  Pope  defends  greater  than  it  has  ever  known,  is  the 
the  right  of  individual  ownership  of  secret  of  the  future.  The  fact  alone  that 
property  and  antagonizes  collective  own-  the  Catholic  Church,  for  motives  which 
ership,  defends  the  right  of  succession  are  not  now  under  discussion,  makes 
and  heredity  against  the  return  of  prop-  overtures  to  the  universal  democracy, 
erty  to  the  community  through  inherit-  suffices  of  itself  to  give  to  the  beginning 
ance  taxation,  defends  the  liberty  of  bar-  of  the  twentieth  century  a  character  and 
gain  between  the  workman  and  the  em-  interest,  an  attractiveness  and  a  historic 
ployer  in  the  matter  of  his  labor,  de-  relation,  which  henceforth  challenge  su- 
fends  in  short  the  independence  and  even  preme  attention.  The  method  of  the 
the  autonomy  of  the  workman,  of  the  Church  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  social- 
employer,  of  the  citizen,  against  the  in-  istic  leaders;  all  alike  speak  of  a  justice 
tervention  of  the  State,  while  it  arrays  to  be  sought  and  realized.  The  word  on 
the  public  against  all  specific  forms  of  the  lip  of  the  one  is  Christian  love,  on 
socialism,  whether  Christian  or  simply  that  of  the  other,  human  brotherhood ;  at 
economic,  shows  the  Church  preparing  bottom  there  is  no  difference, 
to  take  its  place  and  play  its  part  in  the  In  1890  five  of  the  six  French  cardi- 
grave  affairs  which  already  beset  minds  nals  united  in  a  declaration  addressed  to 
turned  toward  the  future.  The  Church  the  French  clergy  in  such  equivocal 
takes  here  a  step  on  the  side  of  the  peo-  terms  as  to  be  understood  either  for  war 
pie,  now  that,  cut  loose  from  princes  and  or  peace,  and  which  had  the  effect  of 
monarchies,  it  needs  another  point  of  at-  stirring  up  an  attack  upon  the  Govern- 
tachment.  This  is  the  significant  fact.  ment  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of 
The  pilgrimages  of  workingmen  to  the  Ministry.  The  Pope  issued  an  en- 
Rome,  instituted  by  the  Archbishop  of  cyclical  letter,  too  late  to  affect  the  im- 
Rheims  in  1885,  had  the  same  end  to  mediate  situation,  but  of  great  impor- 
testify  to  the  interest  the  Church  has  in  ance  as  indicating  the  direction  in  which 
the  laboring  classes,  and  to  establish  for  the  Papal  See  was  moving.  He  said : 
the  Papacy  a  new  bond  of  contact  with  »  when  new  organizations  which  represent 
the  world  of  industry.  The  idea  of  an  this  immovable  power  are  constituted,  to  ac- 
appeal  to  Rome  with  the  questions  aris-  cePt  them  is  not  onJy  permitted,  it  is  even  re- 
ing  out  of  the  complications  between  ^re,d  £y  the  necessity  of  the asocial  well-being 
°.  -  j  1  1  r  a  •  which  has  created  and  maintains  them,  it  is 
capital  and  labor  came  from  America.  oniy  -m  the  order  of  speculative  ideas  that 
Cardinal,  then  Archbishop,  Gibbons  Catholics,  as  indeed  all  citizens,  have  liberty 
started  it  when  he  undertook  the  defense  to  Prefer  one  form  of  government  to  another." 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  carried  The  progressive  character  of  this  docu- 
their  cause  to  the  Pope.  ment  appears  in  the  wide  discussion  it 
Pilgrimage  followed  pilgrimage,  each  awakened  in  the  Church  itself,  extend- 
in.  greater  numbers,  each  received  with  ing  even  to  open  insubordination  on  the 
greater  attention  and  greater  effusion  part  of  those  who  cherish  monarchical 
than  its  predecessor,  until  the  Pope  is  convictions. 

addressed  as  "  the  workingman's  Pope/'  Compare  this  utterance  of  Leo  XIII 
and  the  formal  return  for  the  visits  is  the  in  1892  with  the  declaration  of  the  sylla- 
famous  encyclical  De  Conditione  Opi-  bus  of  Pius  IX  in  1861 ; 
Hcnm,  which  announces  that  the  social  "  Accursed  be  every  one  who  professes  that 
question  has  risen  to  the  first  place  in  the  the  Roman  Pontiff  can  and  should  reconcile 
consideration  of  the  Church.  a"d  adjust  himself  to  modern  progress,  liber- 
al 1  , .  £  ,1  /-1  1  i-i  ahsm  and  civilization, 
the  evolution  of  the   Church   which 

claims  never  to  change  is  the  more  strik-  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  different 

ing  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  but  occasions  to  which  the  utterances  were 

twenty  years  since,  in  the  loss  of  its  tern-  addressed  and  the  consequent  possibility 

poral  power,  it  had  ceased  to  be  absolute  of  harmonizing  them,  there  can  be  no 

master  of  the  things  of  earth,  and  now  it  question  as  to  the  difference  of  the  spirit 

is    suddenly    seen   placing   itself   at   the  by  which  they  are  inspired.     The  differ- 

head    of    the    numberless    multitude    of  ence  is  in  the  twenty-two  years  that  in- 

laborers  in  all  lands.     Whether  this  lat-  tervene,  during  which  monarchy  expired 

est    ambition   of   the    Church    clutching  as    a    political    power    in    France.     The 

after  power  will  encounter  a  resistance  Pope  has  accomplished  the  evolution,  not 
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in    the   interest   of   France,   but   of   the  shores     and    showing    the    tremendous 

Church.  potency  of  republican  ideas  and  the  effi- 

What,     then,     are     the     accomplished  ciency  of  republican   methods  wherever 

facts?     The  irrevocable  abolition  of  the  they  may  be  tried.       The  new  attitude, 

temporal   power   of   the    Pope   and   the  therefore,  of  the  Catholic  Church  toward 

proclamation  of  his  doctrinal  infallibil-  democracy  means  the   direction   of  this 

ity.       The  Popes  have  ceased  to  figure  great  political  agency  to  the  possession 

among  the  temporal  powers  of  the  world,  of  the  opportunities  of  modern  society, 

but  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  The  hostility  to  the  Church,  not  to  say 

stroke  their  infallible  authority  has  been  the  persecution  of  the  Church,  by  the 

raised  above  all  the  moral  dominations  French  Government,  already  has  its  in- 

which   govern   opinion    in   every    coun-  evitable  effect.     Religion,  which  was  at 

try      of      the      world,      at      once      as  something  of  a  discount  under  the  Third 

authority,     as     influence     and     as     ac-  Empire,  has  become  a  distinct  power  in 

tion,  direct  and  indirect,  everywhere  ef-  France,   where   Catholicism   is  the  only 

fective,    incoercible   and   incompressible,  creed  which  the  masses   recognize.     A 

The  temporal  power  of  Rome  was,  in  recent  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 

the  language  of  Lacordaire,  the  last  of  testifies  that,  altho  the  French  people  are 

the  governments  of  the  ancien  regime,  as  little  inclined  as  ever  to  submit  to  the 

It  will  never  be  restored,  but  Rome  is  interference    of   the    clergy    in    politics, 

shaping  herself  for  a  life  as  for  a  career  many    leading    thinkers    have    changed 

new  in  the  world.       This  is  the  latest  their  views  as  to  the  elimination  of  all 

purpose  of  the  extraordinary  revolution  reference  to  the  Deity  in  schools  and  col- 

which  we  now  observe.      It  was  inevi-  leges.       Absolute  secularism  has  fewer 

table,  but  no  one  looked  for  it  so  soon —  supporters  to-day  in  France  than  it  had 

less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  twenty-five  years  ago.       Notwithstand- 

overthrow  of  the  temporal  power.  ing  the  persecution  of  the  Government 

So  much  for  the  testimony  of  this  the  monastic  institutions  exceed,  if  not 
wise  French  statesman.  France  is  the  in  wealth,  at  any  rate  in  number  of  in- 
only  Republic  in  Europe,  save  Switzer-  mates,  what  they  were  at  the  close  of  the 
land  and  the  Liliputian  States  of  An-  last  century.  There  were  in  1789,  37,- 
dora  and  San  Marino.  And  if  religious  000  nuns  in  the  country;  in  1866,  there 
faith  is  apparently  diminished  in  France  were  86,000;  in  1878,  127,753,  and  in 
her  patriotic  faith  in  her  high  destiny  is  1898  the  number  had  reached  142,832. 
stronger  than  ever ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  The  number  of  monks  does  not  to-day 
first  thirty  years  of  its  existence  the  Re-  exceed  25,342,  exclusive  of  Christian 
public  has  shown  its  power  to  endure  Brethren  and  non-cloister  orders  of 
strain  and  survive  catastrophe  in  a  way  teaching  friars.  To  this  must  be  added 
that  gives  it  all  the  hope  of  permanence  100,000  secular  priests  under  the  direc- 
that  any  modern  Government  can  claim,  tion  of  thirty-three  archbishops  and 
France  has  always  exhibited  the  power  bishops. 

of  rising  more  resplendent  than  ever  All  this  goes  to  show  that  the  thor- 
each  time  she  has  been  crushed  to  the  ough  secularization  of  France,  which 
earth.  The  errors  of  the  League  and  was  attempted  at  the  organization  of  the 
the  Fronde  and  the  Reign  of  Terror  Republic,  has  not  had  the  anticipated 
gave  place  in  turn  to  the  glories  of  the  effect  of  arresting  the  growth  of  the 
reign  of  Henri  Quatre,  Louis  Quatorze  Catholic  Church,  but  has  served  to  has- 
and  the  Great  Napoleon,  while  Sedan  ten  the  evolution  by  which  the  Church 
has  been  followed  by  years  of  resuscita-  has  adapted  itself  once  more,  as  it  has  so 
tion  which  have  astonished  the  world,  often  done  in  the  past,  to  the  new  situa- 
The  Republic  grows  stronger  with  every  tion.  No  thoughtful  man  can  for  a 
year  of  its  existence.  Already  few  be-  moment  imagine  that  the  experiences 
lieve  that  any  other  form  of  government  which  are  recorded  for  France  are  con- 
has  any  chance  of  success  in  France.  fined  to  that  land.     It  is  simply  incon- 

No  one  can  doubt  the  tremendous  in-  trovertible  testimony  to  a  movement  of 

fluence  this  is  having  upon  the  other  na-  world-wide  significance,  the  full  force  of 

tions  of  Europe.       It  is  translating  the  which  is  to  be  realized,  and  ought  to  be 

experience    of    America    to    European  studied    and    understood,    in    America. 
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That  it  is  at  heart  and  in  aim  Christian,  candor  can  question.  Whether  for  good 
no  one  who  is  free  from  bigotry  can  or  for  evil  in  the  development  of  human 
doubt ;  that  it  is  reactionary  and,  as  M.  civilization  in  the  immediate  future,  re- 
Spuller  terms  it,  adulterous,  as  a  clerical-  mains  to  be  seen,  but  for  better  or  for 
ism  which  means  the  union  of  the  worse  it  is  the  great  fact  which  thought- 
Church  and  the  State,  no  one  with  equal  ful  men  will  do  well  to  ponder. 

New  York  City. 


The     Next    World-Power. 

By  Henry   Demarest  Lloyd, 

Author  of  "Wealth  Against  Commonwealth,"  "Newest  England,"  Etc. 

WHEN  the  news  reached  Germany  their  own  countries  are  the  next  victims, 
of  the  new  steel  trust  in  Amer-  The  American  trusts  are  a  European 
ica  the  stocks  of  the  iron  and  question  as  well  as  American.  The  mo- 
steel  mills  listed  on  the  Berlin  Bourse  nopolists  who  have  conquered  us  are  now 
fell,  and  they  continue  depressed.  Some  going  to  conquer  our  European  cousins. 
of  these  establishments  are  superior  in  I  discover  no  sign  of  any  adequate  pow- 
their  technic  to  some  of  the  most  im-  er  of  resistance  here  in  the  governments 
portant  concerns  in  the  American  com-  or  the  business  men.  After  careful  in- 
bination — in  the  saving  of  the  by-prod-  quiry  I  cannot  find  that  even  the  social- 
ucts  of  coke-making,  for  instance.  They  ist  leaders  of  Germany  are  ready  to  ad- 
are  large  enough  and  have  capital  enough  vocate  anything  that  would  be  "  thor- 
to  realize  all  the  economies   of  "  large  ough." 

scale   production."      They  have   a  high        The  capitalistic  evolution  of  America, 

tariff  wall  around  their  preserve.      But  unimpeded  by  the  distractions  that  have 

the  American  concerns  have  many  times  divided  social  and  personal  energy  in  Eu- 

more  money  than  they  have.     Money  is  rope  among  many  channels,  and  unham- 

the  sinews  of  war,  and  competition  now-  pered  by  tradition  of  Church,  State,  rank, 

adays  is  not  political  economy,  but  war.  noblesse  oblige,  richesse  oblige,  regard 

The   similar   flutter  among   the   British  for  the  status  quo,  or  personal  ease,  has 

iron   and   steel    men ;   the   eagerness   of  bred  not  a  new  Caesar,  but  a  class  of 

British  speculators  in  Capel  Court  to  in-  Caesars.      There    is    nowhere    else,    and 

vest  in  the  new  steel  stocks,  altho  they  never  before  has  existed,  such  a  set  of 

are  shares  in  a  worse  than  Jameson  raid  men  as  the  present  rulers  of  American  in- 

on  the  chief  industry  of  their  own  coun-  dustry — nowhere  men   so   strong,   keen, 

try ;  the  entrance  of  one  of  our  most  sue-  unscrupulous,  nowhere  men  with  such  a 

cessful  street  railway  entrepreneurs  into  nose  for  dollars,  nowhere  men  with  so 

the  field  of  London  transit,  the  announce-  many  dollars.     Europe  is  too  slow  and 

ment  that  the  millionaires'  club  who  have  too  poor  to  withstand  them.     While  it  is 

been    consolidating    American    railroads  talking  the  Americans  will  be  doing.  The 

are  now  making  their  plans  to  consoli-  consolidation  of  the  principal  European 

date  the  English  railways,  the  fact  that  industries  with  the  American  will  be  ac- 

important  American  manufacturers  are  complished,  while  the  Europeans  are  still 

sapping  and  mining  the  tariff  fortifica-  talking  about  what  they  would  do  if  it 

tions  of  their  competitors  by  establishing  should  be  attempted.     The  development 

works  within  France  and  Germany — all  of  the  trusts  in  America  has  been  only  the 

these  point  to  one  great  piece  of  news —  rehearsal ;  the  real  play  is  now  about  to 

the  coming  capitalistic  conquest  of  Eu-  begin  on  the  stage  of  the  world's  indus- 

rope  by   America.     I    meet   journalists,  try. 

statesmen,    professors,    who    have   been        It  is  extremely  interesting  to  note  that 

pitying  America  because  so  helpless  in  the  thought  of  Europe  is  running  strong- 

the  grasp  of  its  plutocracy,  but  who  are  ly   toward    international    action    in    this 

now  dismayed  as  it  dawns  on  them  that  emergency.  A  distinguished  publicist  of 
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Switzerland,  known  also  all  over  Eu-  French  miners  are  warm  advocates  of  the 
rope  as  a  literary  man,  laid  before  me  a  plan ;  the  German  leaders  at  first  opposed 
plan  for  such  a  movement.  One  of  the  it,  but  have  now  taken  it  up  and  advocate 
leading  professors  of  political  economy  it  in  their  organ  and  at  the  meetings  of 
here  advocates  the  international  regula-  the  men.  The  Scottish  Miners'  Federa- 
tion of  prices  as  the  public  remedy,  and  tion  has  unanimously  approved  a  provi- 
co-operation  as  the  private  remedy.  One  sional  plan  for  it,  which  includes  the 
of  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  Belgian  eight-hour  day,  a  living  wage  and  an  old 
socialists,  who  are  the  most  advanced  and  age  pension.  The  nervous  and  imprac- 
practical  socialists  in  Europe,  predicted  ticable  talk  about  European  alliances  for 
to  me  that  the  middle  class  of  continen-  tariff  wars  against  the  United  States  is 
tal  Europe,  where  there  still  is  a  middle  another  aspect  of  the  general  dovecote 
class,  will  prefer  revolution  to  submit-  fright  at  the  appearance  here  of  the 
ting  to  the  business  methods  which  they  American  industrial  Alexander,  sighing 
see  destroying  the  middle  class  of  Amer-  for  more  worlds  to  conquer,  and  more 
ica.  A  movement  is  being  strongly  lucky  than  Alexander,  destined  to  find 
pushed  among  the  coal  miners  of  Eu-  them.  Americans  must  wake  up  to  the 
rope  for  an  international  regulation  or  fact  that  they  are  being  called  upon  to 
control  of  the  coal  output  by  the  miners  become  international  quite  as  inexorably 
of  all  countries ;  with  the  co-operation  of  by  industrial  forces  as  by  their  military 
the  mine  owners  if  they  will  join,  without  policy. 

it    if    they     will     not.       The     Belgian      and  Berlin,  Germany. 
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By  Andrew  Lang 

"  1     WISH  I  had  been  a  third,"  was  Regent,  by  a  French  garrison,  and  some 

my  reflection  on  reading,  in  The  Scottish  girls  who  had  no  desire  to  be 

Critic    (April,    1901),    "  a    real  reformed,  tho  they  needed  that  process, 

conversation  "  between  Mr.  Hardy  and  The  Protestants  made  a  furious  night  at- 

Mr.   Archer.     But    "  two    is    company,  tack,  but  they  were  defeated  with  heavy 

three  is  more,"  and  I  must  be  content  to  loss.       Next  day,  or    rather  (let  me  be 

chronicle  here  some  of  my  reflections  on  accurate)    next   day   after,   a   great   fire 

a    dialog    of    singular    interest.     Prob-  caused  by  the  enemy,  the   French  and 

ably  Mr.  Hardy's  comments  on  old  rural  the  lassies  raised  above  their  wall  a  huge 

manners  are  what  most  attract  me.     He  May-pole,    garlanded    with    flowers,    to 

has  seen,  in  early  youth,  an  actual  flower-  show  their  confidence  and  to  vex  "  the 

crowned    May-pole.       "  Where's    Troy,  godly."     That  was  a  gay  feat  of  war, 

and     where's     the     May-pole     in     the  but  the  Presbyterians  cut  down  all  our 

Strand?"      The    Puritans    tried   to   cut  Scottish  May-poles,  and  (with  much  dif- 

down  all   the    May-poles    in    England,  ficulty)  uprooted  our  ancient  custom  of 

Stubbs  hewed  at  them,  I  think,  in  his  holding  Robin  Hood  games  in  May.  So, 

"  Anatomy  of  Abuses."    They  were  relics  unlike  Mr.  Hardy,  I  never  saw  a  May- 

of  "  Gentilism,"   of  "  Idolatry."       That  pole.     Nor,  like  him,  did  I  ever  see  a 

they  were,  indeed,  and  they  arose  in  that  man  in  the  stocks.     In  Holland  we  used 

golden  age  when,  if  Mr.  J.  S.  Frazer  is  "  jougs ;  "  iron  manacles  in  which  minor 

right,  our  ancestors  sacrificed  kings  and  offenders  were  fastened  up  in  the  open 

casual   strangers,    mainly    in   a    miscon-  air.     A  pair  of  jougs  still  hang  outside 

ceived  belief  that  it  was  good   for  the  the  kirk-yard  of  the  old  Norman  Church 

crops.       One  historic  May-pole  is  dear  at    Duddingstone,    near    Edinburgh,    of 

to    my   memory.      The    Scots    Reform-  which,  for  some  occult  reason,  Sir  Wal- 

ers,  and  their  English  allies,   were  be-  ter  Scott  was  an  Elder.     But  the  jougs 

sieging  Leith,  the  port  of  Edinburgh.  It  have  always  been  empty,  in  my  time,  not 

\yas  held  for  Queen  Mary's  mother,  then  for  lack   of  the   drunk  and   disorderly. 
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Like  Mr.  Hardy,  I  remember,  in  the  pa-  (or  insists)  that  he  saw  at  home.  It 
ternal  kitchen,  having  seen  the  Christ-  was  a  man  in  eighteenth  century  dress, 
mas  mummers,  tho  there  is  (or  was)  no  and  the  house  was  of  later  date.  The 
Christmas  in  Scotland.  They  were  also  country  boys  seemed  never  to  have  heard 
called  Galatianers,  the  hero  in  their  of  ghosts ;  our  ancient  Cameronian  nurse 
drama  being  one  Galatian,  or  Galashun.  had  tales  of  slaughter  of  local  Cove- 
There  was  St.  George,  and  a  Turk ;  I  nanters  by  Claverhouse,  which  I  believe 
think  there  was  no  fair  Sabra,  but  I  am  to  have  been  totally  apocryphal,  but 
pretty  sure  that  Sir  William  Wallace  never  a  specter  was  in  her  repertory, 
came  in,  somehow.  Mr.  Hardy  remem-  However,  I  was  intimately  familiar  with 
bers,  all  Scott's  and  Mr.  Crowe's  phantasms, 

"  Here    come    I,    the    valiant    soldier,  unluckily,  and  vampires  gave  me  many  a 

Slasher  is  my  name."  wakeful  hour.     Mr.  Archer,  in  the  dia- 

I  remember,  log,    suggested    that    the    spectral    was 

"  Here  come  I,  Galatian,   Galatian   is  coming  in  again ;  and  so  it  is,  thanks  to 

my  name !  "  psychical  research.  Mr.  Hardy  differed  ; 

In  both  pieces,  by  Ettrick,  and  in  Wes-  tho  he  has  a  very  good  telepathic  yarn 

sex,    there    were    terrific    combats    with  among  his  short  tales ;  the  kind  of  thing 

wooden  swords ;  the  casus  belli  was  un-  that  Cotton  Mather  would  have  recorded, 

known  to  me.     In  both  an  apothecary  Mr.  Archer  does  not  want  to  find  "  the 

entered,  and  resuscitated  the  slain.  Why?  natural  "  extending  its  borders  into  what 

What  old  rite  or  mystery  lingered  on?  is  illogically  styled  "  the  supernatural." 

A  mock  slaying,  a  mock  revival,  occur  Mr.  Archer  is  unwilling  to  believe  in  this, 

in  many  savage  mysteries.     Perhaps  all  but  seems  to  be  urged  in  that  direction  by 

the  players  personated  the  spirit  of  veg-  evidence.     Mr.  Hardy  is,  or  was,  willing, 

etation ;  everything  and  everybody  does,  but  is  not  able  to  believe.       He  would 

in  fashionable  modern  mythology.  Were  once  have  given  "  ten  years  of  his  life  to 

they  all  representatives  of  Adonis,  was  see    a    ghost,    an    authentic    indubitable 

the  fair  Sabra  personating  the  Assyrian  specter."     He  could  have  seen  no  such 

Ishtar  ?     I  think  there  must  be  some  less  thing.  A  "  specter  "  he  might  have  seen ; 

far-fetched   explanation,   but,   tho,   as   a  a  hallucinatory  appearance ;  a  "  ghost  " — 

child,  I  was  keenly  interested,  the  words  that  is,  the   spirit  of  a  dead   person — 

and  intention  of  the  play  had  become  so  neither  he  nor  any  one  could  authenticate, 

obscure  that  I  could  make  no  sense  out  Phantasms  of  the  dead  are  not  very  rare, 

of  it.  but    how    can    you    prove    them    to    be 

In  the  august  theater  of  the  Galatian-  ''ghosts?"     I   have   seen  two   or  three 

ers   I  also,  at  about  the  age  of  five,  wit-  phantasms  of  the  living  or  dying  (in  one 

nessed  actual  magic.     A  younger  brother  case),   so   I  might  just  as  easily  see  a 

had  toothache.     Somebody,  perhaps  his  phantasm  of  the  dead.  But  these  appear- 

nurse,  called  in  the  local  wise-man,  or  ances  (I  opened  my  door  to  one  of  them) 

warlock.     My  brother's  head  was  held  had  no  apparent   meaning  or  message, 

over  a  bowl  full  of  hot  water;  mystic  The  owner  of  one  of  them  had  a  slight 

words  were  pronounced ;  and  the  war-  cold,  but  that  seems  no  reason  why  his 

lock  bade  us  observe  little  worms  wrig-  phantasm   should   appear  to   me,   in   an 

gling  in  the  fluid.     These  had  been  the  ulster,  and  with  a  genial  grin,  while  I 

cause  of  the  pain,  these  his  art  had  ex-  was  engaged  in  historical  composition  at 

pelled,  into  the  bowl.     I  looked,  but  I  3.30  P.  M.     A  phantasm  of  a  dead  friend 

cannot  say  that  I  saw  any  worms,  and  might  just  as  easily  have  appeared ;  the 

whether  the  pain  departed  with  them  or  appearance  would  not  have  been  a  ghost, 

not    I  am  unable  to  say  with  certainty,  any  more  than  the  other  was  an  "  astral 

However,  the  whole  affair  was  primitive,  body." 

Mr.  Hardy  finds  witchcraft  and  the  Mr.  Hardy  thinks  that  he,  if  any  one, 
evil  eye  as  prevalent  as  ever  in  Wessex.  ought  to  have  a  chance  of  seeing  a 
Now,  even  in  my  childhood,  they  were  ghost.  His  nerves  "  vibrate  very  read- 
extinct  on  the  border ;  otherwise,  I  must  ily."  So  do  mine,  my  dentist  informs 
have  ferreted  them  out.  I  cannot  re-  me.  Both  Mr.  Hardy  and  I  would  "  vi- 
member  a  trace  of  a  local  ghost,  except  brate  "  like  an  aspen  leaf,  if  we  saw  a 
one  which  one  of  my  brothers  insisted  ghost ;  but  the  effect  is  not  the  cause. 
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You  vibrate  because  you  see  a  ghost ;  you 
don't  see  a  ghost  because  you  vibrate. 
Probably  thrice  I  have  beheld  a  phantasm 
(once  of  the  dying),  but  I  did  not  vi- 
brate at  all,  because  I  took  the  appear- 
ances for  real  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  suppose  I      vibrated,"  at  least  I   felt 
a  chill  down  the  spine,  when  I  once  saw 
what  certainly  had  all  the  air  of  being  a 
ghost — in  a  haunted  house.     But  I  per- 
suaded myself  that  the  being  was  a  nor- 
mal housemaid.     Mr.  Hardy  is  "  almost 
morbidly    imaginative."      I    am    almost 
morbidly  the  reverse.       Now  Tennyson 
justly  observed  that  ghosts  do  not  ap- 
pear   (or  very   seldom)    to   imaginative 
people.     The  seers  of  my  acquaintance, 
with  perhaps  two  exceptions,  have  been 
people  of  plain  common  sense ;  in  excel- 
lent health.     Ghosts  "  come  not  with  ex- 
pectation."    Go  and  look  for  one,  and 
you  never  find  him.     I  have  even  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  knowing  that  a  dy- 
ing friend,  in  the  Antipodes,  meant  to 
appear  to  me  if  he  could.     He  could  not. 
He  believed,  I  regret  to  say,  in  nothing 
(or  thought  so),  but  he  was  one  of  the 
most  amazing  seers  of  my  acquaintance. 
Mr.  Hardy  does  not  even  seem  to  believe 
that  people  do  see  phantasms  of  the  liv- 
ing.    But  they  do;  for  instance,  I  can- 
not deny  my  own  experience,  and  that  of 
a  dozen  intimate  friends,  totally  uninter- 
ested in  such  occurrences.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  reason  at  all  for  think- 
ing that  these  experiences  were  caused 
by  the  action  of  a  distant  brain  (as  Mr. 
Archer  seems  to  hold  for  possible),  tho, 
in  many  cases  that  seems  the  least  diffi- 
cult explanation.      The  pictures  seen  by 
some  persons  in  water,  or  ink,  or  glass 
balls,  do  certainly  (I  am  compelled  to  be- 
lieve)    reflect    at    least    the    unspoken 
thoughts  of  others,  and  the  same  proc- 
ess  may   explain    "  death-bed    wraiths." 
But  why  should  a  person  of  whom  I  am 
not   consciously   thinking,   and   who,   as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  not  thinking 
of  me,  appear  to  me    twice  or  thrice  in 
twenty  years?     If  I  could  call  up  vivid 
mental  pictures,  I  might  suppose  that  I 
had  done  so,  but  then  I  cannot,  purpose- 
ly, call  up  mental  pictures,  any  more  than 
I  can,  like  Mr.  Hardy,  believe  in  Hume's 
argument    against    miracles.     The    very 
miracles  against  which  Hume  was  espe- 
cially arguing  are  now  the  commonplace 
facts  of  psychology ;  cases  of  "  sugges- 


tion." Professor  Huxley,  not  a  super- 
stitious character,  exploded  Hume's  ar- 
gument, which  has  all  the  fallacies  rolled 
up  into  it. 

As  to  "  thought  transference,"  Mr. 
Archer  has  never  personally  known  a 
case ;  Mr.  Hardy  has,  but  thinks  it  of  no 
value.  Well,  I  have  personal  knowledge 
of  many  instances  in  which,  by  way  of 
explanation,  "  thought  transference " 
had  to  be  stretched  till  it  cracked ;  and 
the  why  and  wherefore  remain  to  me  an 
inscrutable  mystery.  The  things  oc- 
curred, in  shoals ;  I  am  perfectly  certain 
of  that.  Mr.  Archer  gave  two  cases,  one 
out  of  Mark  Twain.  "  Coincidence  and 
chance  resemblance,"  said  Mr.  Hardy.  In 
one  of  Mr.  Archer's  cases  I  know  the 
percipient;  Mr.  Archer  conceals  the  lo- 
calities, or  remembers  them  wrong.  Mr. 
Hardy's  explanation  is  impossible ;  the 
person  seen  was  not  there  to  be  seen,  but 
resemblance  and  coincidence  might  again 
be  invoked.  The  difficulty  is  that  coin- 
cidence may  be  overworked,  as  appears 
if  you  take  a  great  batch  of  cases.  You 
are  driven  back  on  statistics.  How  many 
cases  of  empty  appearances  (like  mine) 
to  how  many  coinciding  with  death,  dan- 
ger or  crisis  of  any  sort?  Now  statis- 
tics you  cannot  get  in  sufficient  quantity, 
so  cadit  qu&stio. 

"  A  ghost  story  that  should  convince 
me  would  make  me  a  happier  man  ;  "  says 
Mr.  Hardy.  Facts  which  convince  me 
that  our  faculties  are  not  merely  what  a 
vain  people  supposes  I  could  supply  to 
Mr.  Hardy,  for  I  am  anxious  that  he 
should  be  a  happier  man,  and  write  hap- 
pier novels.  But  he  would  not  believe 
my  facts  ;  and  would  go  on  believing  that 
we  believe  that  "  not  to  have  been  born 
is  best."  Perhaps  I  have  been  unusual- 
ly fortunate,  for,  when  I  try  to  philoso- 
phize, "  cheerfulness  will  keep  breaking 
in,"  as  Dr.  Johnson's  friend  said.  This 
may  be  "  robustious  swaggering  opti- 
mism "  in  Mr.  Hardy's  opinion.  I  cannot 
help  it.  Any  experience  that  I  have  been 
through  (and  everybody  has  had  un- 
pleasant quarters  of  an  hour)  is  better 
than  no  experience  at  all.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  taste.  Mr.  Moddle,  the  stricken 
Augustus,  thought  otherwise,  in  Dickens. 
Mr.  Hardy  takes  quite  a  healthy  interest, 
presently,  in  his  critics.  Would  he  not 
rather  have  some  unfavorable  reviews 
than   never  be   reviewed  at  all?     I   am 
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sure  he  would  dislike  that  extremely. 
And  so  it  is  with  life ;  at  least  in  the  mid- 
dle classes.  I  don't  remember  who  said 
that,  in  Sophocles,  about  "  not  to  be  born 
is  best."  But  Sophocles  himself  had  a 
long  and  delightful  innings  of  life.  Now 
why  should  a  credible  ghost  story  make 
Mr.  Hardy  happier? 

Obviously  because  he  would  then  look 


forward  to  a  second  innings — so  he  en- 
joys his  present  stay  at  the  wicket.  If  not, 
why  does  he  desire  a  rueful  ghost  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  may  have  another  ex- 
istence? Ghosts  do  not  seem  to  be  hav- 
ing a  good  time,  tho,  as  they  are  mere 
fragmentary  consciousnesses  like  a  bad 
dream,  appearances  are  probably  deceit- 
ful. 

London,  England. 


The    New    Southern    Democracy 

By  the  Hon.  John  Lowndes  McLaurin, 

United  States  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 


SOUTHERN  Democracy  has  been 
mongrelized  by  the  infusion  into  it 
of  populism,  socialism,  Tillman- 
ism,  sectionalism,  and  all  of  the  other 
isms  of  the  day.  The  great  cardinal  doc- 
trines of  the  party  have  been  lost  sight  of 
in  the  scramble  for  Democratic  success, 
and  the  prostitution  of  it  into  a  move- 
ment for  the  election  of  one  man,  W.  J. 
Bryan,  as  President.  Its  recent  leaders 
have  sprung  from  among  those  in  the 
South  who  have  been  elevated  to  office 
by  sectional  and  inflammatory  appeals  to 
the  prejudices  and  cupidity  of  the  unsus- 
pecting people.  They  are  not  the  ex- 
ponents of  true  Democracy,  and  have  be- 
guiled the  people  from  the  true  faith. 
With  them  party  success  is  the  para- 
mount consideration.  They  oppose  and 
ridicule  the  broad  non-political  Ameri- 
can questions  now  before  the  people 
which  affect  the  honor,  the  prosperity 
and  the  destiny  of  the  nation.  They  are 
unable  to,  or  will  not,  disassociate  sec- 
tionalism and  partisanship  from  true  pa- 
triotism. Their  aim  has  been  to  commit 
the  party  to  no  vital  national  policies,  but 
to  keep  it  in  the  position  of  opposition 
and  obstruction  to  any  policies  favored 
by  the  Republican  party.  Under  such 
leadership  the  party  has  suffered  disas- 
trous defeats,  and  there  is  a  growing  con- 
viction that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  un- 
less it  is  rehabilitated. 

No  great  national  party  can  ever  rea- 
sonably hope  for  success  without  def- 
inite policies.  Nor  can  any  party  com- 
posed of  incongruous  and  diverse  ele- 
ments and  heterogeneous  political  doc- 


trines ever  succeed.  Its  hybrid  charac- 
ter is  obnoxious,  and  is  a  constant  men- 
ace to  the  harmony  necessary  for  the  tri- 
umph of  any  political  organization.  Its 
success  is  not  a  guarantee  of  a  salutary 
and  efficient  administration  of  public  af- 
fairs. Diverse  classes  and  interests  are 
apt  to  clash  when  they  are  installed  in 
power  together.  Dissensions  seem  to  be 
inherent  in  the  Democratic  organization, 
and  this  tendency  would  be  developed  in 
this  rule  of  a  mongrel  administration. 

These  considerations  have  made  a 
great  many  people  in  the  South  appre- 
hensive of  direful  results,  and  caused 
them  to  doubt  the  wisdom  or  expediency 
of  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party. 
During  the  last  few  years  this  apprehen- 
sion and  doubt  has  ripened  into  a  fixed 
belief  among  the  business  element  in  the 
South.  The  section  has  undergone  a 
wonderful  industrial  revolution.  Mil- 
lions of  capital  have  been  invested  in 
manufacturing  and  other  enterprises. 
The  agriculturists,  the  laborers,  and  all 
other  classes,  have  felt  the  beneficent  in- 
fluences of  the  new  economic  conditions. 
This  general  prosperity  has  excited  an  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  it.  Investiga- 
tion convinces  the  people  that  it  is  not  a 
spontaneous  wave,  but  that  it  has  been 
produced  by  the  changed  conditions  re- 
sulting from  our  political  and  material 
progress.  It  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon 
them  that  the  great  American  questions 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  national 
events  of  the  last  three  years  have  ex- 
erted a  potential  influence.  They  begin 
to  see  in  them  the  fruits  of  the  upbuild- 
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ing  of  our  whole  country — of  making  us  but  have  submitted  to  it  from  necessity, 

one  of  the  great  Powers  of  the  earth — of  The  negro  question  has  kept  them  in  line, 

opening  remunerative  foreign  markets  to  When  white  domination  is  secured,  as  it 

us  as  the  leading  exporting  nation,  and  is  now,  they  are  ready  to  make  the  Dem- 

of  extending  the  influence  and  blessings  ocratic  party  progressive  by  adapting  its 

of   our   republican    institutions.       Their  principles  and  policies  to  the  new  eco- 

hearts  are  beginning  to  swell  with  pride  nomic  conditions.     They  are  not  willing 

at   the   expansion   of  our  territory,   our  to  destroy  the  party,  or  to  renounce  any 

trade  and   commerce,   and   our  national  of  its  cardinal  doctrines,  and  thus  build 

glory.     They  see  national  and  material  up    a    Republican    party    in   the    South, 

progress  in  all  this,  and  are  no  longer  What  they  want  is  to  vitalize  Southern 

content  to  hold  on  to  dead  issues  and  Democracy  by   infusing    into    it    great 

party  traditions.     They  are  ready  to  fa-  American  ideas,  which  are  non-partisan 

vor  policies  which  will  be  in  accord  with  and  broader  than  party  platforms.  They 

our  economic  conditions,  and  will  build  would  like  it  to  be  a  party  of  practical, 

up  the  South  and  whole  country.  While  non-sectional  and    Democratic    policies. 

Democrats  in  State  matters  they  at  heart  They  feel  that  when  this  is  done  all  that 

are  in  favor  of  Republican  national  meas-  can  be  accomplished  by  going  into  the 

ures.     All   this   will   inevitably   produce  Republican  party  can  be  secured  within 

new    conditions    of    Democracy    in    the  the  lines  of  the  Democratic  party.     They 

wSouth.  The  people  are  becoming  tired  of  believe  a  revision  of  the  political  creed  of 

the  vagaries  of  Bryan  Democracy.  They  the  Democratic  party    and  the  advocacy 

see  in  them  no  promise  of  party  success,  by  it  of  live  issues  in  a  progressive  and 

and  much  that  is  inimical  to  the  best  in-  aggressive  way    will  restore  it  to  public 

terests  of  the  South.     They  are  restive  confidence  and  give  it  victory, 

under  the  Bryan   Democratic  oligarchy,  bennettsvjlle,  s.  c. 


Detached    Thoughts. 

By  Charles  Gounod. 

[The   following  little   article   is  made  up  of  extracts  taken  from  a   batch  of  private  letters  written  by  the  late 
Charles  Gounod,  the  famous  composer  of  "Faust,'11  and  is  here  given  to  the  public  for  the  first  time. — Editor. 1 
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F  we  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  feel  pied  that  it  hangs  long  and  heavily  on 

ourselves  near  to  one  another  in  body,  one's  hands. 

at  the  very  moment  that  our  thoughts  & 

rush  together,  there  would  be  hardly  any  Your  little  rose  is  on  my  table,  near  the 

more  heart-rending  separations   in   this  pebble  that  you  gave  me;  while   I  am 

world.     Alas !  it  seems  that  we  do  not  yet  writing  to  you  I  have  put  it  in  water,  in 

deserve  to  attain  such  hights.  order  to  try  and  keep  it  alive  a  little  lon- 

&  ger,  but  do  what  I  will,  it  is  in  my  old 

XT    ,        .  .        ,                ..            ,          ,  heart  that  it  will  best  reblossom. 
JNo!  nothing  that  is  really  good  can  be 

suppressed,     everything    is     added    on.  <& 

With  affection  it  is  the  same  as  with  the  T  have  now  finished  my  course,  and  the 

masterpieces  of  great  artists  the  remem-  ,    thi       that  remains  t0  be  done  is  for 

brance  of  the  one  never  making  us  for-  me  tQ  j      down         arms      T  have  fought 

get  the  others      And  I  know  of  nothing  a         d  fi  ht  with  all         heart>  and  with 

more  delightful  than  to  be  able  to  speak  alf          souL     The   rest   wffl<  be   in  the 

of  those  one  loves  with  those  whom  one  ,,.^-ij  frk  ~™™ 

.'                . r  ..                     ,.            ,            -    ,  won  a  10  come, 

loves,  as  if  they  were  all  members  of  the  ^ 

one  true  family  of  the  heart. 

^  I   feel  that   I  am  more   seriously  af- 
flicted now  than  ever  I  was  before  in  the 

Alas!  the  more  time  is  full  the  faster  human  and  physical  side  of  my  nature,  and 

it  flies ;  it  is  only  when  time  is  unoccu-  I  think  that  the  moral  shocks  I  have  sus- 
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tained  have  much  to  do  with  my  condi- 
tion; but,  thank  God,  neither  my  heart 
nor  my  soul  is  discouraged,  and  I  hope 
never  to  reach  that  desperate  state  which 
is  a  blasphemy,  and  which  makes  of 
man  his  tomb.  Even  should  the  contin- 
gent of  things  and  beings  fail,  life  has  al- 
ways one  fixed  course  to  follow,  which 
must  not  be  left,  either  for  one's  self  or 
for  those  we  love,  and  this  is  what  I  en- 
deavor to  do  at  every  moment,  what- 
ever may  be  the  state  of  my  old  ruined 
frame. 

Now  I  scarcely  do  or  speak  any  more. 
I  hope,  at  any  rate,  that  this  silence  is 
profitable  to  my  soul,  and  that  my  spirit- 
ual life  is  becoming  more  elevated  as  my 
physical  force  declines,  each  in  its  turn. 

S 

Friendship  and  music,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  form  a  small  part  of  that  state 
of  bliss  which  will  consist  in  the  "  simul- 
taneousness  of  all  joys." 

You  say  that  you  do  not  care  any  more 
for  that  disagreeable  Paris,  to  which  you 
are  about  to  return  ?  Alas  !  I  agree  with 
you ;  at  the  present  moment  we  are  in  the 
"  confusion  of  tongues."  Paris  is  for 
the  time  being,  and  God  knows  for  how 
long,  the  Babel  of  the  Intellectual,  and  of 
the  capricious. 

By  what  accord  shall  we  get  away 
from  this  division,  to  enter  into  union ;  it 
seems  to  me,  however,  so  easy  with  that 
"  good  will  "  with  which  "  peace  "  is 
promised. 

The  further  we  advance  in  this  life,  the 
more  intimately  do  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  liberty  of  never  being  free. 

What  a  beautiful  summer !  What  do 
you  think  of  it?  Happily  there  is  al- 
ways sunshine  in  the  heart,  when  it  is 
near  good  friends. 


I  very  much  doubt  that  I  am,  as  you 
say,  the  most  engaging  being  on  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  I 
may  be  one  of  those  most  attached  to  it ; 
and  I  believe  that  indifference  is  only  an- 
other name  for  either  egotism  or  holi- 
ness. I  know  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  except  by  reputation. 

S 

I  believe  that  our  modern  society  is  dy- 
ing from  this  cause.  Agitation  takes  the 
place  of  activity,  that  is  the  truth  of  the 
matter ;  feverishness  has  replaced  life ;  it 
is  against  feverishness  that  we  must  wage 
war,  unless  we  wish  it  to  destroy  us. 
And  this  fever  is  everywhere  and  in 
everything. 

Truth  has  always  the  last  word,  even 
in  this  world  or  after  we  leave  it.  I 
await  it  therefore  with  confidence,  cer- 
tain that  he  who  allows  the  trial  will  also 
help  me  to  bring  it  to  light,  and  I  do  not 
worry  as  to  how  it  will  come  about ;  this 
is  the  secret  of  the  Most  High,  into 
which  we  have  neither  the  right  nor  the 
need  to  penetrate. 

Also,  the  real  troubles  of  life  are  not 
there,  they  have  other  roots,  which  grow 
deeper,  and  are  harder  to  extract ;  the 
soul  has  also  its  locked  teeth  which  give 
one  pain  when  they  are  drawn  out.  But 
all  this  is  but  food  for  patience ;  the  food 
passes,  and  patience  remains  as  an  ac- 
quired fortune.  Therefore  let  us  say, 
"  Thy  will  be  done." 

I  have  very  little  good  to  say  of  my 
old  machine,  which  has  been  out  of  order 
for  some  time ;  I  am  thus  reduced  to  veg- 
etate, as  a  penance  for  the  little  care  that 
I  have  bestowed  upon  my  poor  person, 
and  for  the  carelessness  with  which  I 
have  lavished  my  capital  and  impover- 
ished my  resources.  I  feel  it  very  much 
by  the  burden  that  I  bear. 

We  are  not  in  this  world  to  do  what  we 
wish,  but  to  be  willing  to  do  that  which  it 
is  our  duty  to  do. 
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By  Harrison  Morris. 

[Mr.  Morris,  who  is  the  editor  of  Lippincotfs  Magazine,  is  also  managing  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  It  is  he  who,  for  years  past,  has  organized  the  representative  exhibitions  of  current  American  art.— 
Editor.] 


IT  is  not  so  many  year^  ago  as  to  be  out 
of  memory  that  the  question  was 
asked  in  England,  "  Who  buys  an 
American  book  ?  "  Recently  complaint 
has  been  made  in  London  that  American 
books  are  monopolizing  the  market. 
Here,  at  home,  the  question  was  asked, 
within  a  short  time,  too,  '  Who  buys 
American  pictures  ?  "  To-day  the  reply 
can  be  given,  "  They  are  bought  by 
American  collectors."  The  admirable 
display  of  American  art  in  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1900  was  made  up  largely  of 
works  loaned  by  American  owners.  The 
possibility  is  suggested  that  our  painters 
may  follow  our  writers  in  the  latters'  in- 
vasion of  the  English  market,  a  deep  and 
apparently  abiding  interest  having  been 
awakened  among  our  British  brethren  by 
the  Paris  exhibits. 

It  is  known  that  most  of  these  exhibits 
were  transferred  to  Philadelphia,  con- 
stituting a  noticeable  feature  of  the  sev- 
entieth annual  exhibition  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  It 
may  not  be  so  generally  understood  that 
the  collection  represented  the  progress  of 
American  art  during  the  past  decade,  not 
only  with  respect  to  work  done  by  the 
artists,  but  with  respect  to  the  apprecia- 
tion accorded  by  the  art-loving  public. 
Better  work  has  met  with  better  recogni- 
tion, the  development  of  higher  artistic 
attainment  keeping  pace  with  the  increase 
of  wealth,  with  the  extension  of  culture, 
and,  in  brief,  with  the  general  progress 
of  modern  civilization.  The  Paris  inci- 
dent is  now  finally  closed.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy's  exhibition  is  at  an  end, 
and  to-day  the  pictures  from  Paris  are  be- 
ing returned  to  their  owners.  The  sev- 
enty-five pictures  of  the  collection  will  be 
scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  country, 
representing  as  they  do  some  fifty  differ- 
ent connoisseurs  and  gatherers.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  character  of  the  loans 
made  some  of  the  examples  best  known 
to  the  public  may  be  pertinently  men- 


tioned :  "  Westchester  Hills/'  a  landscape 
by  Homer  Martin,  was  loaned  by  Edward 
F.  Milliken,  of  Greater  New  York ; 
"  Newport  Neck,"  by  the  same  artist,  was 


Copyrighted  by  Raphael  Tuck  &  Son. 

"I  Will  Give  You  Rest."    Anna  Lea  Merritt. 

(From  the  Seventieth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts.) 

loaned  by  the  Lotos  Club  of  New  York ; 
A.  H.  Wyant's  "  Sunlit  Vale  "  was  loaned 
by  H.  H.  Benedict;  Louis  Paul  Dessar's 
"  Evening  in  Picardy,"  loaned  by  C.  W. 
Kraushaar;    the    late    George    Inness's 
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"  The  Mill  Pond,"  loaned  by  Emerson 
McMillin;  "The  Clouded  Sun,"  by  the 
same  artist,  loaned  by  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Pittsburgh;  Abbott  Thayer's 
"  Brother  and  Sister,"  loaned  by  A.  A. 


such  institutions  being  represented  in 
this  collection.  The  reluctance  of 
these  institutions  to  permit  valuable 
works  to  go  out  of  their  hands  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  difficulties  in  bring- 


Carey;  Bruce  Crane's  "  Signs  of  Spring,"  ing  together  collections  of  the  best  cur- 
loaned  by  L.  C.  Bloomingdale ;  "  On  rent  work  of  our  artists.  What  has  been 
Grasmere  Meadows,"  by  Thomas  Allen,  done,  however,  can  be  done,  again,  and 
loaned  by  Boston  Art  Club ;  "  Portrait  in  the  seventieth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
of  Miss  Fisher,"  by  Cecelia  Beaux,  loaned  Pennsylvania  Academy  there  were,  apart 
by  Mrs.  George  Harrison  Fisher;  "  Ven-  from  the  Paris  pictures,  more  than  a  hun- 
ice,"  by  W.  Gedney  Bunce,  pronounced  dred  works  fully  up  to  the  high  standard 
by  many  artists  visiting  the  Academy  of  that  collection  both  in  merit  and  in  in- 
as  the  most  beautiful  picture  in  the  Paris  terest,  and  it  is,  therefore,  evidently  pos- 
collection,    loaned    by    E.    F.    Millikin;  sible  to  secure,  for  regularly  established 


"  Brooklyn  Bridge,"  by  Henry  W.  Ran- 
ger, loaned  by  C.  L.  Hutchinson;  "  The 
Anreya "  and  "  A  Flower  Market  in 
Tokio  " — Japanese  subjects — by  Rob- 
ert Blum,  both  loaned  by  Mrs.  Alfred 
Corning  Clark;  "  On  the  Highlands,"  by 
C.  Morgan  Mcllhenney,  loaned  by  Sam- 
uel T.  Shaw ;  "  Sea  and  Rain,"  by  Geo. 


exhibitions,  a  fair  showing  of  the  best 
work  of  the  time,  if  the  necessary  care, 
money  and  skill  are  devoted  to  the  under- 
taking. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  a  represent- 
ative collection  of  American  art  can  be 
secured  for  an  exhibition  which  is  al- 
lowed to  take  care  of  itself.     That  was 


H.  Bogert,  loaned  by  Wm.  Clausen.  The  possible  when  there  was  very  little  to  rep- 
Pennsylvania  Academy  loaned  six  pic-  resent,  and  when  there  were  but  few  ar- 
tures — namely,  "  Mother  and  Child,"  by  tists  to  be  considered  as  contributors. 
George  De  Forest  Brush,  regarded  as  To-day,  with  American  painters  scattered 
one  of  the  most  important 
works  in  the  collection; 
"Lady  With  a  White 
Shawl,"  by  Wm.  M.  Chase ; 
"  Midday  Rest,"  by  J.  Alden 
Weir;  "Fox  Hunt,"  by 
Winslow  Homer ;  "  The 
Cello  Player,"  by  Thomas 
Eakins ;  "  Girl  at  the  Piano," 
by  the  late  Theodor  Robin- 
son, and  by  the  same  artist, 
"  Port  Ben,  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal,"  the  last 
mentioned  being  the  picture 
presented  to  the  Academy 
after  having  been  refused 
by  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
suem. 

This  list  is  by  no  means 
complete,  and  it  is  only 
given  to  illustrate  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  collect- 
ors of  American  pictures  in 
this  country  to-day,  and  that 
they  are  willing  to  part  with 
their  treasures  temporarily 
for  the  purposes  of  public 
exhibition.  The  art  institu- 
tions    Of     the     COUntry     are,  Day  Lilies.    Robert  Reid. 

,         VC  se      tO      maK-        (From  the  Seventieth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
Ulg      loans,      Only      four      Of  of  Fine  Arts.) 
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all  over  this  continent,  sojourning  in  all 
parts  of  Europe,  and  working  in  India, 
Japan  and  Australia,  to  bring  together  a 
fair  representation  of  recent  production 
is  a  very  different  proposition  from  mere- 
ly sending  out  circulars  to  nearby  artists 
and  arranging  a  collection  from  what- 
ever returns  may  be  received. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in 
forming  a  collection  which  will  show  the 
best  work  of  American  painters  is  to  be 
encountered  in  bringing  home  examples 
from  over  the  seas.  The  Custom  House 
presents  obstructions  to  such  importa- 
tions    which     are     almost     prohibitory. 


with  these.  The  law  was  originally 
drafted  by  persons  who  knew  nothing 
about  importing  pictures,  and  this  "  Sec- 
tion 702 "  has  since  been  altered  and 
amended  in  various  tariff  changes  until  it 
has  become  a  patchwork  of  absurdities. 

The  initial  proceeding  in  case  an  Amer- 
ican artist  abroad  has  work  to  send  home 
for  exhibition,  is  a  declaration  to  be  made 
by  him  before  an  American  Consul, 
which  is  so  complicated  and  confused 
that  neither  he  nor  the  Consul  can  un- 
derstand it.  This  may  require  half  a  day, 
or  two  or  three  days,  of  his  time,  and 
cost   a   fee  of  two  dollars   and   a   half. 


The  Seine  at  Paris.     Edward  W.  Redfield. 
(From  the  Seventieth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.) 


These  obstructions  are  raised  by  the  law, 
and  not  by  the  officers  of  the  law.  Gen- 
eral Oliver  L.  Spaulding,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  charge  of 
such  matters,  is  credited  with  the  declara- 
tion that  it  is  impossible  to  administer 
this  law  as  it  stands,  or  to  import  pic- 
tures for  exhibition  under  its  provisions. 
In  the  Tariff  Act  of  1897,  "  Section  702," 
title  "  Free  Entry  "  is  so  ambiguous  that 
it  has  been  differently  construed  by  suc- 
cessive Treasury  officials,  and  is  differ- 
ently administered  in  each  port  of  entry ; 
Philadelphia  requiring  compliance  with 
certain  regulations,  and  New  York  es- 
tablishing other  rules  entirely  at  variance 


When  the  work  arrives  here  the  con- 
signee must  enter  into  a  bond,  renewable 
every  six  months,  which  bond  involves 
such  confusing  stipulations  that  only  an 
expert  can  interpret  it.  If  the  imported 
work  changes  hands,  as,  for  example,  if 
a  picture  goes  from  a  Philadelphia  ex- 
hibition to  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  and 
from  there  to  the  Pan-American  at  Buf- 
falo, a  new  bond  must  be  executed  in  each 
case,  and  the  Custom  House  negotiations 
all  gone  through  with  de  novo.  If  the 
work  is  sold  while  in  this  country  under 
bond  the  frame  must  be  inspected,  ap- 
praised and  an  uncertain  duty  paid  there- 
on.    The  frame  may  be  decided  in  one 
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port  to  be  "  a  manufacture  of  wood,"  and  tends  to  prevent  such  unfortunate  misun- 

in  another  port  it  may  be  decided  that  the  derstandingsas  that  recently  occurringbe- 

principal  constituent  is  metal,  with  con-  tween  the  American  painters  in  Paris  and 

sequent  perplexing  differences  in  the  levy  certain  of  their  brethren  in  New  York ; 

of  duties.  and,   what   is  more,  it  preserves   in   the 

These  are  but  illustrations  of  the  end-  minds  and  in  the  hearts  of  those  abiding 

less  difficulties  attending  the  importation  in  foreign  lands  the  sentiments  of  nation- 

of  American  pictures  for  exhibition  pur-  ality  and  patriotism.     Art  is  of  no  coun- 

poses,  and  these  difficulties   occasion  ten  try;  and  artists,  drifting  about  the  world, 


times  more  embarrassment,  trouble  and 
expense  than  all  the  rest  of  the  work  to- 
gether. The  Custom  House 
obstructions  are  all  the  more 
vexatious  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  utterly  useless.  The 
law  does  not  yield  any  rev- 
enue to  the  Government,  as 
these  importations  in  bond 
are  free  of  duty.  It  does 
not  afford  even  a  pretense 
of  protection  to  the  artists  at 
home,  and  is  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  to  those  who  are  work- 
ing away  from  home.  It  is 
a  survival  of  bygone  tariff 
provisions  left  on  the  statute 
books  through  ignorance  and 
error.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
during  the  first  session  of  the 
Fifty-seventh  Congress  it 
will  be  reformed  altogether. 
A  movement  is  contemplated 
looking  to  a  proper  appeal 
to  be  made  in  Washington 
next  winter.  Mr.  Arthur 
J.  Eddy,  an  eminent  lawyer 
of  Chicago,  known  to  the  art 
world  by  Rodins's  bust  ex- 
hibited in  Paris,  and  by  por- 
traits painted  by  distin- 
guished American  artists,  is 
interested  in  this  movement, 
and  it  is  reasonably  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  art  institu- 
tions of  the  country  con- 
cerned in  the  holding  of  an- 
nual exhibitions  will  co-operate  to  bring 
about  practical  results  early  next  winter. 
That  it  is  eminently  desirable  to  bring 
home  the  works  of  American  artists  so- 


along  the  "  lines  of  least  resistance,"  are 
more  than  likely  to  become  cosmopolites, 


To  the  Tigers.     F.  V.  Du  Mond. 

(From  the  Seventieth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 

of  Fine  Arts.) 


finding  themselves  at  home  in  Paris  or 
London  or  Vienna  as  thoroughly  as  in 
New  York  or  Philadelphia.  To  keep 
alive  their  interest  in  American  art,  there 
journing  in  other  countries  and  to  pre-  is  no  stimulant  like  the  appreciation  of 
sent  them  to  our  public  at  the  annual  ex-  the  American  public,  manifested,  in  the 
hibitions  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  only  way  it  can  be  manifested,  at  public 
one  interested  in  such  matters.     The  pe-    exhibitions. 

riodic  exhibit  of  their  work  keeps  the  At  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Penn- 
painters  and  ^  sculptors  abroad  in  touch  sylvania  Academy,  here  referred  to,  sales 
with  the  public  at  home,  and  also  in  sym-  were  reported  of  more  than  fifty  pictures 
pahy  with  their  fellow  artists  here.     It    —not  all  of  the  first  importance,  but  in- 
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eluding  a  large  proportion  of  the  best 
things  in  the  galleries — as  Winslow  Ho- 
mer's "  Signal  of  Distress,"  and  a  dozen 
other  works  comparable  therewith.  Such 
sales  are  immensely  encouraging,  of 
course,  both  to  the  artists  and  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  exhibition,  and  lovers  of  art 
can  render  no  better  service  than  to  pur- 
chase the  best  pictures  shown  at  our  reg- 
ularly established  exhibitions ;  thereby  in- 
ducing a  reasonable  expectation  that  the 
galleries  may  possibly  afford  a  market  to 
contributors;  but  this  is  not  the  whole 
story  by  a  long  way.  The  strength  of 
every  American  exhibition  of  the  first 
rank  in  these  days  is  in  the  department  of 
portraiture.  The  place  of  honor  at  the 
Academy  was  accorded  to  John  S.  Sar- 
gent's portrait  of  General  Ian  Hamilton. 
A  distinguished  line-center  was  occupied 
by  Cecelia  Beaux's  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady." 
One  entire  wall-section  was  devoted  to  a 
collection  portrait-display  by  John  W. 
Alexander.  The  honors  of  the  occasion 
were  with  the  portrait  painters,  as  they 
usually  and  properly  are  in  our  repre- 
sentative American  exhibitions.  These 
works,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  not  for 
sale.  The  magic  card  marking  them  as 
"  Sold,"  which  commands  more  notice 
than  an  honorable  mention  or  a  medal,  is 
never  seen  on   portrait   frames.     While 


contributing  more  than  any  others  to  the 
sterling  qualities  of  an  exhibition  the  por- 
trait painters  derive  no  benefit  from  their 
exhibits  which  an  advantageous  sale  con- 
fers. 

What  then  is  their  gain?  What  in- 
ducement is  there  to  persuade  them? 
Why  do  they  tax  the  kindness  of  their 
patrons  by  asking  the  favor  involved  in 
permitting  public  displays  of  likenesses 
which  are  oftentimes  held  sacred?  The 
gain  is  in  the  public  appreciation  ac- 
corded them.  At  the  Academy  exhibi- 
tion there  was  an  attendance  of  53,257 
visitors.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  these 
visitors  were  interested  in  the  pictures 
shown  or  they  would  not  go  out  of  their 
way  to  see  them.  An  appeal  to  the  at- 
tention of  more  than  50,000  intelligent 
people  is  well  worth  while,  and  it  is  their 
interest  and  approval  that  reward  the  ar- 
tists who  offer  work  to  their  notice,  with 
no  thought  of  selling  it.  True,  the  pe- 
cuniary advantage  is  not  altogether  lost 
to  sight,  as,  tho  indirect,  it  is  sometimes 
distinctly  recognizable.  By  way  of  illus- 
tration, it  may  be  mentioned  that  during 
the  course  of  the  Academy  exhibition  a 
New  York  contributor  received  five  por- 
trait commissions  through  the  agency  of 
the  institution  which  he  probably  would 
not  have  received  but  for  his  attractive 


"And  He  Vanished  Out  of  Their  Sight."    H.  O.  Tanner. 
(From  the  Seventieth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.) 
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display  in  the  galleries.  The  fact  re-  traits  of  King  Edward  VII  and  Queen 
mains,  however,  that  the  portrait  painters  Alexandra  are  completed.  Cecelia  Beaux 
in  making  exhibits,  and  the  hanging  has  her  hands  full  for  a  year  to  come,  and 
committees  in  according  them  distin-  is  not  accepting  commissions  at  present, 
guished  places,  are  not  influenced  by  con-  John  W.  Alexander  has  so  many  Ameri- 
siderations  of  prospective  sales.  can  sitters  that  he  has  been  obliged  to 
Leaving  out  sacred  pictures,  which  are  come  home  from  Paris  and  open  a  studio 
not  produced  here  to  any  important  ex-  to  facilitate  his  work.  William  M.  Chase 
tent,  portraiture  is  recognized  as  the  has  many  commissions  ahead  of  his  abil- 
highest  walk  of  art,  and  it  is  not  too  ity  to  execute  them,  all  the  time.  Rob- 
much  to  claim  that  the  first  of  American  ert  W.  Vonnoh  makes  a  similar  report, 
painters  are  in  the  front  rank  of  those  and  so  do  Benjamin  C.  Porter,  and  the 
who  pursue  this  path.  The  increasing  other  New  England  portrait  painters, 
pressure  of  demands  made  upon  these  To  sum  up  these  passing  observations 
leaders  of  their  guild  indicate  that  por-  and  point  to  the  conclusion  they  indicate, 
traiture  is  steadily  gaining  in  general  fa-  it  may  be  said  that  representative  exhibi- 
vor,  as  artistic  tastes  are  more  and  more  tions,  showing  the  best  of  current  work ; 
widely  cultivated.  They  are  all  engaged  enhanced  public  interest  therein ;  the  in- 
to the  extent  of  their  capacity  for  work,  creasing  number  and  improving  character 
and  apparently  would  be  so  engaged  if  of  private  collections,  and  the  extending 
that  capacity  were  doubled.  Of  course,  appreciation  of  portraiture  are  the  no- 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Sargent  can  ticeable  present  developments  which  her- 
undertake  anything  further  until  his  por-  aid  a  hopeful  future  for  American  art. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Women    Ought    to    Work. 

By  Ida  Husted  Harper. 

[Mrs.  Harper  is  the  author  of  l*  Life  and  Work  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,"  and  is  chairman  of  the  International  Press 
Committee  of  the  International  Council  of  Women.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  our  readers  that  the  following  article 
is  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Finck's  recent  essay  in  our  columns  entitled  "  Employments  Unsuitable  for  Women."— Editor. 

THE  moment  we  accept  the  theory  of  ample  means,  the  barriers  at  once  be- 
that  women  must  enter  wage-  gan  to  fall  and  the  stigma  to  fade  out  of 
earning  occupations  only  when  sight.  The  great  organizations  of 
compelled  to  do  so  by  poverty,  that  mo-  women  which  have  been  formed  during 
ment  we  degrade  labor  and  lower  the  this  period  freely  admit  wage-earners,  all 
status  of  all  women  who  are  engaged  in  meet  on  common  ground ;  and  frequent- 
it.  This  theory  prevailed  throughout  ly,  by  reason  of  their  superior  ability, 
past  ages,  and  it  placed  a  stigma  upon  women  engaged  in  business  are  elected 
working  women  which  is  only  begin-  to  the  offices.  There  never  was  a  time 
ning  to  be  removed  by  the  present  gen-  when  there  was  such  fraternity  between 
eration.  As  long  as  a  woman  advertised  women  of  the  leisure  and  the  working 
her  dire  necessity  by  going  outside  the  classes.  To  destroy  this  by  barring  out 
home  to  work  she  could  not  avoid  a  feel-  from  remunerative  vocations  all  except 
ing  of  humiliation  and  the  placing  of  a  those  who  must  earn  their  daily  bread 
barrier  between  herself  and  her  more  fa-  or  become  paupers  would  be  a  calamity, 
vored  sisters.  The  fact  that  only  a  few  and  this  long  backward  step  never  will 
insignificant  employments  with  the  most  be  taken. 

meager  wages  were  permitted  added  still  Who  is  to  decide  just  what  shall  be  the 
further  to  the  disgrace  of  her  position,  size  of  the  family  income  to  entitle  a  girl 
When,  however,  in  the  rapid  evolution  to  do  no  outside  work?  There  are  some 
of  the  last  third  of  a  century  practical-  very  rich  men  so  niggardly  in  their  al- 
ly all  occupations  were  thrown  open  and  lowance  to  the  members  of  their  family 
into  these  poured  women  of  education  that  no  self-respecting  girl,  any  more 
and  social  standing,  belonging  to  families  than  a  self-respecting  boy,  will  remain  a 
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dependent  on  their  grudging  bounty  an  restricted  to  the  narrow  round  of  social 

hour  longer  than  is  positively  necessary,  life?  Shall  they  be  directed  to  church,  or 

But  if  the  father  of  moderate  income  is  charity,  or  reform  work,  for  which  they 

generous  to  the  full  extent  of  his  means,  may    have    neither    taste    nor    capacity? 

shall  the  daughters  accept  it  all  until  his  Shall  they  be  forbidden  any  kind  of  busi- 

illness  or  old  age  drives  them  out  into  the  ness  because  they  will  take  the  bread  out 

world  to  work  for  themselves?     Or  shall  of    the    mouth    of    some    poor    woman? 

they  by  their  own  exertions  relieve  him  Why,  then,  such  commendation  when  the 

of  their  support  and  give  him  a  chance  to  son  of  a  Vanderbilt,  a  Rockefeller,  or  a 

lay  aside  enough  to  meet  these  contingen-  Morgan  enters  actively  into  business  pur- 

cies?  suits?     Shall  only  those  girls  with  the 

Those  who  insist  that  all  the  women  of  good  luck  to  be  poor  have  the  chance  to 

the  family  should  confine  their  labors  to  develop   their   talents?     How    shall   the 

the   household   wholly   ignore   the   vital  world    ever    know    the     capabilities     of 

fact  that  most  of  its  duties  have  been  car-  woman  if  she  is  to  be  restricted  rigidly 

ried    outside.     They    note    with    regret  to  one  line  of  action  except  when  starva- 

that,  "  while  a  century  ago  there  were  no  tion  stares  her  in  the  face  ? 

women  in  our  factories,  now  45  per  cent.  Those  girls  who  have  the  advantage  of 

of  their  employees  are  women,"  but  omit  a  home  are  not  wholly  responsible  for  the 

to  state  that  far  more  than  45  per  cent,  low  wages  of  the  clerks,  factory  hands, 

of  the  work  now  done  in  factories  has  etc.     If  all  such  would  withdraw  from 

been  taken  directly  away  from  the  women  the  market  it  still  would  be  flooded  with 

of  the  household.     They  have  not  left  those  capable  only  of  the  simplest  kind 

their  legitimate  work,  they  simply  have  of  cheap  labor.     There  is  no  such  thing 

followed  it  from  the  home  to  the  factory,  as  a  "  family  standard  "  or  an  "  individ- 

The  charge  is  continually  made  that  ual  standard  "  of  wages.     It  is  gauged 

the  entrance  of  women  into  the  industrial  only  by  the  service  performed.     A  cer- 

world  has  lowered  men's  wages  to  a  ruin-  tain  price  is  paid  for  a  certain  kind  of 

ous  degree.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  work.     No  employer  ever  asks  a  man  if 

are  very  few  departments  of  work  where  he  has  a  family,  and,   if  so,  pays  him 

men  are  not  receiving  higher  wages  now  more,  or  if  he  is  unmarried  pays  him  less, 

than    ever    before.     If,   however,   these  If  there  were  a  "  family  standard  "  vast 

were  placed  at  the  same  figure  as  before  numbers  of  wage-earning  women  should 

women  entered  into  competition,  and  the  be  paid  by  it,  for  they  also  are  supporting 

4,000,000  women  now  engaged  in  bread-  others.     Women    do   not    "  offer   them- 

winning  employments   were   withdrawn  selves  cheaply  "  to  employers,  they  do  not 

and  set  down  in  the  home,  the  results  underbid,  they  take  all  they  possibly  can 

would  be  most  disastrous.     From  neces-  get.     If   they   held   out    for   more   they 

sity  they  would  constitute  a  vast  body  of  would  get  nothing.     Men  cannot  hope  to 

consumers    depending    upon    an    inade-  raise  their  own  wages  by  driving  out  this 

quate  bodv  of  producers.  It  would  mean  competing  element — it  has  come  to  stay, 

a    life    of    idleness    and    privation    for  They  must  make  common  cause  with  it 

women,  of  added  labor  and  sacrifice  for  and  both  advance  together, 

men,  a  situation  equally  undesirable  for  If   the    ranks   of   bachelors    were   re- 

both.  cruited    only    from    the    wage-earning 

Nothing  could  mpre  effectually  de-  classes  there  might  be  some  force  in  the 
stroy  the  stimulus  to  exertion  in  the  girls  charge  that  by  lowering  wages  women 
of  the  high  schools  and  colleges  than  the  made  it  impossible  for  men  to  marry, 
knowledge  that  all  progress  was  to  stop  But  the  proportion  of  bachelors  is  equal- 
on  commencement  day,  that  it  was  to  be  ly  as  large  among  the  well-to-do  and 
the  end  instead  of  the  beginning,  that  be-  wealthy  classes.  If  the  per  cent,  of  mar- 
cause  their  fathers  were  able  to  support  riage  is  decreasing,  one  of  the  most  con- 
them  therefore  thev  must  make  no  use  spicuous  causes  is  that  women  themselves 
of  this  education.  It  is  in  the  households  are  not  so  anxious  to  marry  as  they  used 
of  such  that  usually  there  is  the  least  de-  to  be.  This  is  not  on  account  of  any 
mand  for  domestic  service  on  their  part,  change  in  the  nature  of  woman,  but  only 
as  paid  servants  supply  all  that  is  neces-  because  with  freedom  of  industrial  oppor- 
sary.     Shall  these  highly  trained  girls  be  tunity  has  come  that  greatest  of  blessings, 
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freedom  of  choice  in  marriage.  Under  effort  "  to  create  a  sentiment  that  home 
the  old  regime  the  poor  girl  married  be-  is  no  place  for  a  girl."  A  good  home  is 
cause  she  was  obliged  to  be  taken  care  of;  the  one  place  above  all  others  for  a  girl, 
the  rich  girl  because  her  life  was  without  as  it  is  for  a  boy.  It  is  her  rest,  her  haven, 
aim  or  occupation,  and  was  considered  by  her  protection,  but  this  does  not  neces- 
herself  and  everybody  else  a  failure  until  sarily  imply  that  she  must  not  engage  in 
she  secured  a  husband.  The  necessity  any  work  outside  its  limits.  Neverthe- 
was  practically  the  same  in  both  cases,  less,  it  is  a  far  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
Now  the  one  is  enabled  to  take  care  of  tion  to  assume  that  all  girls  "  leave  the 
herself,  and  the  other  is  permitted  to  fol-  refining  atmosphere  of  a  home  where 
low  whatever  pursuit  she  finds  most  con-  they  might  cultivate  the  graces"  to  go 
genial,  and,  while  each  expects  to  marry,  into  ill-smelling,  disease-breeding  shops 
each  intends  to  wait  until  the  husband  and  factories.  Very  few  who  are  em- 
comes  whom  she  can  love,  respect  and  ployed  in  such  places  have  homes  of  re- 
honor  until  death  doth  part.  Under  no  finement,  or  even  of  comfort  and  decency, 
other  condition  should  any  woman  wed.  and  oftentimes  the  factories  and  stores 
Marriage  should  bear  the  same  relation  are  far  more  cheerful  and  hygienic  than 
to  her  life  that  it  does  to  a  man's.  She  the  so-called  homes  they  leave.  Women 
should  fit  herself  to  be  a  useful  and  agree-  among  the  poor  must  work,  if  they  would 
able  member  of  society ;  she  should  se-  live  honestly,  and  the  drudgery  of  fac- 
lect  a  vocation — the  management  of  the  tory  and  shop  is  no  harder  than  that  of 
household,  a  profession,  philanthropy,  the  washtub,  the  scrubbing  brush  and  the 
stenography,  factory  work — whatever  needle,  but  seldom  does  the  statistician 
she  is  best  adapted  for,  and  follow  it  or  sociologist  devote  his  time  and  sym- 
cheerfully  and  conscientiously.  When  pathy  to  the  victims  of  the  heavy  and 
an  offer  of  marriage  comes  she  should  never-ending  household  tasks: 
balance  it  carefully  against  the  work  she  Far  beyond  all  questions  of  physical 
has  chosen,  and  if  it  bring  down  the  scale,  deterioration  in  its  seriousness,  however, 
as  it  never  will  fail  to  do  when  the  right  is  the  charge  that  the  ranks  of  vice  are 
man  makes  it,  she  should  accept  it  with  recruited  from  those  women  who  go  out- 
pride  and  happiness.  Under  these  cir-  side  the  home  to  labor.  From  many  di- 
cumstances  the  husband  may  feel  infin-  rections  comes  the  demand  that  women 
itely  more  honored  than  if  he  had  been  seek  the  shelter  of  other  people's  homes, 
made  a  choice  between  two  evils — mere-  if  they  have  none  of  their  own,  and  find 
ly  preferred  to  wage-earning  or  an  idle,  safety  in  housework.  But  there  is  no  one 
useless  existence  in  a  home  which  had  be-  fact  which  the  statistics  demonstrate 
come  wearisome.  Nothing  could  be  more  more  unmistakably  than  that  domestic 
demoralizing  than  the  injunction  to  service  furnishes  a  far  greater  percent- 
women  to  "  regard  their  employment  as  age  of  fallen  women  than  does  any  other 
a  necessary  evil  to  be  cured  in  as  many  occupation.  Helen  Campbell  makes  this 
cases  as  possible  by  marriage."  It  is  a  unqualified  assertion  as  the  result  of  her 
sorry  compliment  to  a  man  to  be  taken  thorough  researches  in  several  countries, 
like  a  dose  of  medicine.  and  it  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  reports  of 

As  a  rule,  husband  and  wife  should  Carroll  D.  Wright  and  other  authorities, 
found  a  home  to  be  supported  by  the  joint  In  the  investigations  of  Frances  A.  Kel- 
labor  of  both,  his  without,  hers  within —  lor.  made  in  various  States  in  1899  for 
each  considered  of  the  same  value  and  Chicago  University  and  published  in  the 
the  proceeds  belonging  equally  to  both.  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  she 
Where  there  are  young  children  it  is  states  emphatically  that  "  the  domestic 
most  unfortunate  for  the  mother  to  be  class  furnishes  the  most  criminals,"  and 
compelled  to  work  outside  the  home.  It  that  "  almost  all  cases  of  prostitution  re- 
is  even  more  deplorable  for  these  children  suiting  from  seduction  come  from  this 
themselves  to  be  employed  in  the  mills  class."  Of  1,451  women  at  Blackwell's 
and  factories.  There  is  no  difference  of  Island,  1,298  were  domestics.  125  house- 
opinion  on  these  two  points,  and  a  civili-  keepers,  practically  all  the  remain- 
zation  must  be  striven  for  which  will  der  seamstresses,  laundresses  and  women 
make  such  sacrifices  unnecessary.  following   strictly   feminine   occupations 

There  is  not,  there  never  has  been,  an  carried  on  in  the  home.     The  rescue  mis- 
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sions  and  maternity  hospitals  of  all  cit-  It  is  no  new  thing,  however,  for  men 

ies  tell  the  same  story.  to  insist  that  women  shall  remain  phys- 

Dr.  Albert  Leffingwell,  the  sociolo-  ically  soft  and  inactive  because  it  pleases 
gist,  in  his  book  on  "  Illegitimacy,"  their  own  esthetic  taste.  This  was  the 
states  that  only  in  one  country,  Scot-  constant  refrain  of  the  Rousseaus  and 
land,  and  for  only  one  year,  1883,  could  Voltaires  of  a  century  ago.  In  that  book 
he  obtain  a  record  of  the  occupation  of  of  advice  which  the  good  old  English 
the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children.  The  Dr.  Gregory  left  as  a  "  Legacy  to  my 
10,010  such  mothers  he  found  tabulated  Daughters,"  toward  the  close  of  the  eight- 
as  follows :  Domestic  servants,  4,706 ;  eenth  century,  he  said :  "  Should  you  be 
factory  girls,  2,442  ;  seamstresses,  607 ;  so  unfortunate  as  to  possess  a  robust  con- 
no  occupation,  885 ;  without  information,  stitution  by  nature,  simulate  such  sickly 
385.  In  Great  Britain  the  illegitimate  delicacy  as  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
births  in  the  1,000  for  five  years  were  proper  female  charm."  The  Dr.  Greg- 
thus  distributed :  London,  Liverpool  and  orys  of  to-day  have  advanced  a  step  be- 
Birmingham,  three  of  the  greatest  manu-  yond  "  sickly  delicacy,"  but  they  implore 
facturing  cities  in  the  world,  728  to  the  women  to  "  show  their  gratitude  to  men 
5,000;  North  Wales,  Westmoreland,  for  relieving  them  of  the  heavy  work  by 
Cumberland  and  Shropshire,  purelv  agri-  becoming  more  and  more  unmistakably 
cultural  districts,  1,493  to  the  5,000.  Do  and  delightfully  feminine."  There  is 
not  these  statistics  prove  that,  if  the  ob-  simply  a  difference  in  expression,  but 
ject  is  to  preserve  the  virtue  of  women,  none  in  the  sentiment  behind  it.  The 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  them  out  of  progressive  portion  of  mankind,  however, 
domestic  service  first  of  all  employments  ?  is  beginning  to  forget  sex  occasionally 

It  is  whohy  impracticable  to  draw  a  di-  and  regard  woman  as  a  human  being  en- 

viding    line    between    the    employments  titled  to  the  same  opportunity  for  healthy 

which  are  suitable  and  those  which  are  physical  development  as  man,  and  from 

unsuitable  for  women.     They  have  just  the  kindergarten  to  the  university  girls 

as  much  right  as  men  have  to  decide  this  now   are   receiving   thorough,    scientific 

question  for  themselves.     Their  decision  training  in  athletics.     The  time  is  past 

may  impose  some  loss  upon  man,  but  this  when  women  can  be  frightened  by  an  ap- 

will    be    compensated    by  the    gain    to  peal    not    to    become    "  muscular    and 

woman.     Nobody  can  decide  just  where  brawny,"  and  if  it  is  not  objectionable 

moral    or    physical    risks    are    involved,  for  them  to  become  so  by  college  athlet- 

Typewriting   is   generally   considered   a  ics  and  outdoor  exercise,  it  certainly  is 

fitting  occupation,  and  yet  it  may  include  not   wrong   for   them   to    develop   their 

both.     Journalism  is  usually  looked  upon  muscles  by  work.     If,  for  the  good  of  the 

as  a  suitable  calling  for  women,  and  yet  world,  it  should  become  necessary  to  de- 

a  short  time  ago  the  editor  of  a  prominent  cide   between   "  vegetables   and   flowers, 

periodical  devoted  many  columns  to  show  the  ox  and  the  antelope,"  the  flowers  and 

that  it  was  likely  to  lead  to  moral  and  the  antelope  would  have  to  go.     But  the 

physical     destruction.       The     countless  world  needs   all  of  them.     It  demands 

thousands  who  have  listened  to  the  elo-  men  and  women  of  muscle  in  some  de- 

quence  of  a  Willard  or  an  Anthony,  and  partments,  and  men  and  women  of  mind 

have  seen  the  great  reforms  they  have  in  others.     Even  in  marriage  it  would  be 

accomplished,  would  take  issue  with  him  a  great  sacrifice  to  hand  over  to  certain 

who  would  characterize  them  as  "  stump-  classes  of  men  women  "  whose  strength 

speakers,  misguided  and  unseemly,"  or  lies  in  beauty  and  gentleness." 

would  name  theirs  as  a  calling  which  Neither  can  women  be  frightened  at 

makes    women    "  bold,    fierce,    muscular  the  warning  that  by  engaging  in  occupa- 

and  brawny  in  body  or  mind."     It  is  a  tions    outside    the    home    they    decrease 

mistaken  kindness  which  would  doom  a  their  chances   of   marrying.      Whatever 

woman  to  inhale  the  poisonous  fumes  of  brings  men  and  women  into  close  asso- 

"  artificial   flower-making,"   or   to   bend  ciation    promotes    marriage,    which    is 

her  back  over  a  sewing-machine,  or  to  de-  largely  the  result  of  propinquity.     Those 

pend  on  the  poor  rewards  of  the  artist's  who  remain  in  the  seclusion  of  home  find 

pencil,  rather  than  engage  in  some  em-  no  rivals  so  dangerous  as  those  who  in 

ployment  which  will  develop  "  muscle."  various  outside  employments  have  an  op* 
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portunity  to  meet  the  men,  and  whom  home  as  they  can  earn  in  outside  occupa- 

they  continually  see  marrying  not  only  dons." 

their  fellow  workmen,  but  frequently  It  may  be  that  in  selecting  a  wife 
their  employers.  The  latter,  in  all  kinds  "  men  want  a  girl  who  has  not  rubbed  off 
of  business,  declare  that  the  greatest  ob-  the  peach-bloom  of  innocence  by  expo- 
jection  to  employing  women  is  that  they  sure  to  a  rough  world,"  but  it  is  not  per- 
marry  after  a  few  years'  service.  mitted  all  girls  to  stay  at  home  and  take 
It  is  not  intended  to  argue  that  every  care  of  their  peach-bloom.  Those  women 
woman  should  leave  the  home  and  go  into  who  make  it  the  object  of  life  to  culti- 
business,  but  only  that  those  who  wish  to  vate  "  refined  allurements  and  soft 
do  so  shall  have  the  opportunity,  and  that  blandishments  to  render  themselves  de- 
men  shall  no  longer  monopolize  the  gain-  sirable  to  future  husbands,"  are  not  many 
ful  occupations.  The  pleasure  of  earn-  degrees  removed  from  their  sisters  who 
ing  money  and  of  enjoying  financial  in-  practice  the  same  arts  upon  the  street 
dependence  is  just  as  sweet  to  a  woman  with  a  less  permanent  object.  It  is  no 
as  to  a  man.  If  men  would  look  upon  longer  practicable  to  shut  women  up 
the  household  service  performed  by  the  within  four  walls  to  preserve  their  vir- 
women  of  their  family  as  a  wage-earn-  tue,  and,  instead  of  demanding  a  return 
ing  occupation,  entitled  to  a  fixed  re-  to  that  medieval  custom,  it  is  the  duty  of 
muneration,  there  would  be  infinitely  less  society  to  recognize  the  new  order,  and, 
desire  on  their  part  to  engage  in  outside  through  individual  effort,  public  senti- 
work.  When,  however,  they  receive  ment  and  law,  to  improve  the  conditions 
only  board  and  lodging,  and  must  ask  which  surround  wage-earning  women; 
for  every  dollar  required  for  clothes  and  to  invest  them  with  every  right  and  priv- 
other  necessities,  they  naturally  gaze  with  ilege  possessed  by  workingmen ;  and  in 
longing  eyes  into  more  fruitful  fields  of  every  possible  way  help  them  develop 
labor.  When  men  cannot  afford  to  pay  strength  of  character  to  resist  temptation 
their  daughters  or  sisters  a  fixed  sum,  and  to  fix  a  higher  standard  not  only  for 
then  at  once  the  argument  falls  to  the  themselves,  but  also  for  the  men  with 
ground  that  "  by  studying  domestic  whom  they  come  in  contact, 
economy  women  save  as  much  money  at  new  York  City. 


The    Voice. 

By  Thomas  Walsh. 

OVER  the  fields  and  the  sea  Oh,  the  vast  surge  of  the  light 

To   where   on   the   hill    I   was   sleep-  And    warmth    and    earth's    gladness !      The 

ing,  singing 

There  whispered  a  Voice  unto  me,  Of  birds  through  the  blossom-drifts  white, 

"  Arise !  "  and  I  caught  the  sun  creeping  And  the  far  bells'  silvery  ringing ! 

In  under  the  door  of  the  room;  All  my  stained  robe,  as  I  stood 

And  my  eyes,  still  salt  from  old  weeping,  In  the  sunlight,  grew  pure ;  the  lark  wing- 
Looked  up  and  saw  'twas  a  tomb.  ing, 

Shook  music  o'er  pasture  and  wood. 
Then  I  remembered  it  all : — 

The  hush  of  loved  voices;  the  token  Out  on  the  glittering  lands 

Of  roses ;  the  tears  you  let  fall ;  A  great  white  army  went  slowly 

The  sobs  half  smothered  and  broken.  With  branches  of  palm  in  their  hands, 

Ah,  long  it  had  seemed  since  my  breast, —  'Mid  the  silence  seraphic  and  holy, — 

With  the  farewells  only  half  spoken, —  Went  over  smooth  hills  by  the  sea, 

Had  heaved  its  last  sigh  into  rest.  Whence  the  Voice  came  murmuring  lowly, 

"  Arise,  and  come  unto  Me !  " 
In  dust  fell  the  wreath  from  my  head, 

As  I  broke  through  the  cobwebs  that  bound  Rapturous  thrill  of  those  words ! 

me ;  As  I  felt  all  their  meaning  awaken, 

Still,  still  the  Voice  beautiful  said,  My  heart  leaped  up  with  the  birds, 

"Arise!"  and  I  felt  all  around  me;  All  thoughts  of  old  sorrows  forsaken! 

Till  on  the  mildewy  floor,  And  out  by  the  fields  and  the  sea 

Standing  a-tremble  I  found  me,  I  stole  till  the  throng  was  o'ertaken, 

And  stealthily  opened  the  door.  And  sighed,  "  Unto  Thee !     Unto  Thee !  " 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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A    TRUE    STORY. 

By  Rev.  W.   E.   Barton. 

[A  recent  article  in  The  Independent  by  our  excellent  friend,  "  Dicast,"  refers  to  the  Rev.  John  Jasper,  who  was 
buried  at  Richmond  on  the  4th  of  April,  as  "  the  last  outspoken  defender  of  the  old  astronomy."  The  following  article 
shows  that  the  statement  is  not  quite  correct.  There  still  live  many  thousands  of  such  outspoken  defenders.  Dr. 
Barton  writes  that  he  prepared  the  paper  which  follows  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  writing  his  story,  "  Pine  Knot." 
As  the  story  progressed  he  found  use  for  the  incident,  and  with  slight  modifications  embodied  it  in  the  story.  Readers 
of  the  book  who  may  have  supposed  it  an  imaginary  event,  and  as  such  the  reviews  have  treated  it,  will  see  that  it  was 
essentially  true  to  fact.  It  is  easier  for  reasonably  intelligent  people  to  believe  that  "the  sun  do  run,"  which  was 
Brother  Jasper's  way  of  putting  it,  than  we  may  at  first  imagine. — Editor  ] 
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HAT  discovery  have  you  made 
in   your    later   years    which 
would  modify  your  preach- 
ing if  you  had  to  begin  anew?  " 

1  thought  this  a  pretty  good  question, 
and  I  waited  for  my  friend,  the  venerable 
minister,  to  reply.  He  thought  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said: 

"  The  discovery  that  there  is  more  to 
be  said  than  I  once  thought  on  the  other 
side  of  almost  any  question." 

It  was  my  first  term  of  school  in  the 
Kentucky  mountains.  I  had  gone  out 
for  my  college  vacation,  and  was  having 
a  very  comfortable  time  among  the  hos- 
pitable, kind  hearted  people  of  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains,  and  was  earning 
money  toward  my  next  year's  expenses. 
Having  few  text-books  in  my  school,  ex- 
cept Webster's  "  Old  Blueback  "  Speller, 
I  gave  the  school  oral  lessons  in  other 
branches.  It  was  thus  that  the  minis- 
ter's son  learned  from  me  that  the  earth 
is  round. 

I  am  afraid  I  was  not  as  tactful  as  I 
ought  to  have  been.  As  I  remember  it, 
it  seems  to  me  a  pity  that  I  was  unable 
to  conciliate  the  father,  or  to  assure  him 
that  his  son  was  not  in  danger  from  my 
teaching.  At  last  he  took  the  boy  out  of 
school,  saying  that  while  his  progress 
was  satisfactory  in  other  things,  he  could 
not  have  him  taught  infidelity. 

The  event  made  no  small  stir  in  the 
community.  Some  people  agreed  with 
the  minister  and  some  with  the  teacher. 
The  man  with  whom  I  boarded,  an  intel- 
ligent man  and  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, proposed  a  public  discussion  of 
the  question. 

It   was   at  a   "  stir-off "   that   we   ar- 
ranged  for  the   debate.       The  minister 
owned  a  cane  mill,  and  took  it  from 
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farm  to  farm  in  the  season,  grinding  out 
the  cane  juice  and  boiling  the  sap  into 
molasses.  The  sap  which  had  boiled 
several  hours  was  ready  to  be  dipped 
into  kegs  at  night,  and  a  merry  throng 
surrounded  the  fire  and  waited  for  the 
pan  to  come  off.  When  they  lifted  it  off 
and  the  molasses  began  to  cool  a  score 
of  newly  whittled  paddles  came  into 
requisition.  All  hands  scraped  the  edges 
of  the  pan  where  the  molasses  was  thick- 
est, licked  the  paddles  clean  and  came 
again. 

I  had  had  molasses  enough,  and  was 
watching  the  crowd  around  the  pan, 
when  the  minister  came  to  me  with  a 
challenge  to  a  public  debate.  I  accepted, 
and  we  quickly  arranged  the  details  amid 
a  hum  of  merry  voices  and  occasional 
laughter  about  the  pan. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  minister  should 
call  as  his  colleague  another  minister 
from  Laurel  County ;  that  I  should  find 
another  school  teacher  to  assist  me ;  that 
the  debate  should  occupy  two  evenings; 
that  on  each  night  the  four  speakers 
should  consume  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  apiece  in  opening,  and  the  leaders 
a  half  hour  each  in  closing.  The  plan 
was  the  same  for  both  evenings,  except 
that  the  two  sides  were  to  alternate  in 
opening  and  closing ;  the  teachers  had  to 
open  the  first  night,  and  were  allowed  to 
close ;  the  preachers  began  and  ended  the 
discussion  on  the  second  night.  Each 
side  was  to  choose  a  judge,  and  the  two 
were  to  choose  a  third,  who  were  to  ren- 
der a  decision  at  the  close  of  the  second 
evening. 

The  discussion  took  place  in  the  log 
school  house.  There  was  a  fire  in  the 
huge  fire  place,  and  there  were  candles 
and    little    smoking    chimneyless    brass 
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lamps  that  had  been  brought  by  different 
families,  and  these  cast  their  flickering 
and  uncertain  light.  The  program  as 
scheduled  was  four  hours  in  length,  but 
the  debate  began  early,  and  the  October 
evenings  were  long,  and  the  mountains 
of  Kentucky  do  not  demand  short  ser- 
mons or  speeches. 

I  opened  the  discussion  by  stating  the 
arguments  given  in  the  geographies.  I 
told  of  the  masts  of  the  ships  which  ap- 
pear before  the  hull ;  of  the  round  shadow 
which  the  earth  casts  on  the  moon ;  of 
the  fact  that  certain  men,  some  of  whom 
I  had  seen,  had  actually  sailed  around 
the  earth,  and  so  on. 

But  my  opponent  scouted  the  mast- 
and-hull  argument,  and  declared  that  it 
might  be  true  and  yet  prove  nothing. 
Moreover,  it  was  evident  that  to  people 
living  among  the  hills  an  argument  based 
on  unobstructed  vision  was  ineffective; 
they  had  no  experience  which  helped  to 
interpret  it. 

As  to  the  eclipse,  the  preacher  de- 
clared that  eclipses  varied.  He  had  seen 
one  of  the  sun,  and  the  shadow  came  off 
on  the  same  side  it  went  on ;  how  could 
that  be  if  my  revolution  theory  was  cor- 
rect? Eclipses  were  freaky  things,  and 
nobody  knew  how  they  would  act.  As 
to  the  story  of  men's  sailing  around  the 
world,  who  did  not  know  that  men  who 
traveled  were  notorious  liars?  They 
came  back  knowing  it  was  impossible  to 
disprove  their  large  stories,  and  people 
expected  them  to  lie,  and  they  did  lie. 
Or,  if  the  man  who  told  this  story  did 
not  lie,  he  might  have  been  mistaken. 
"  Like  as  not  he  sailed  'round  pretty  nigh 
the  ridge  of  it,  and  so  came  back  all  right, 
but  he  kept  on  the  top  side  all  the  time," 
said  the  minister.  He  added  with  ges- 
tures that  "  the  world  may  be  round  this- 
a-way  "  (i.  e.,  round  on  top),  "or  even 
round  this-a-way "  (».  e.,  cylindrical), 
"  but  hit  aint  round  this-a-way"  (i.  e., 
spherical). 

Then  came  the  positive  part  of  his  ar- 
gument. He  appealed  to  reason  and  ob- 
servation ;  he  had  sat  up  one  night  to  see 
whether  the  mill  pond  ceased  at  any  time 
to  run  over  the  dam,  as  with  the  slight- 
est inclination  of  the  earth  this  one  level 
stretch  of  water  should  have  done.  He 
had  been  something  of  a  traveler  him- 
self and  had  been  twice  to  Virginia  and 
once  well  down  into  Tennessee,  nor  had 


he  found  any  place  where  the  earth  ap- 
peared to  curve.  He  ridiculed  the  the- 
ory which  would  compel  us  to  hold  on 
to  the  trees  at  night  to  keep  from  falling 
off,  and  squarely  denied  that  there  could 
be  any  people  on  the  under  side  of  the 
earth  walking  with  heads  down,  and  fool- 
ish enough  to  think  their  heads  were  up. 

Then  came  my  colleague,  who  re- 
minded them  of  the  fly  on  the  apple,  and 
illustrated  by  shadows  on  the  wall  the 
theory  of  eclipse  and  the  procession  of 
the  seasons. 

Then  came  the  other  minister.  He 
had  come  far — "  cl'ar  over  the  aidge  of 
the  yirth  in  Laurel,"  as  he  ironically  told 
us  in  his  introduction.  He  was  not 
bound  by  any  false  notion  of  courtesy; 
he  did  not  live  here,  he  said,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  hew  to  the  line  and  let  the  chips 
fly  where  they  would.  This  was  an  age 
of  new  ideas,  and  most  of  them  false 
ones;  it  was  a  time  when  people  were 
likely  to  believe  a  lie  and  be  damned;  it 
was  a  time  for  the  friends  of  the  truth  to 
stand  by  the  truth,  and  not  let  any  false 
ideas  of  friendship  or  hospitality  keep 
them  from  exposing  error  and  branding 
it  as  such. 

Having  so  spoken,  he  moved  around 
to  where  he  could  confront  me  and  be- 
gan his  argument.  He  was  a  stalwart 
man,  a  giant  in  stature,  and  looked  taller 
in  his  jeans  coat,  which  he  wore  without 
a  vest  over  his  hickory  shirt,  and  his  gray 
jeans  trousers.  His  name  was  the  same 
as  that  of  a  Tennessee  General  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  he  was  related  to  him. 
Certainly  he  showed  no  fear  that  night 
as  he  faced  this  new  and  dangerous  error. 

He  began  with  the  declaration  that 
the  Bible  declares  that  God  laid  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  earth  and  stretched  the  line 
upon  it.  He  asked  how  a  straight  line 
could  conform  to  a  curved  surface,  or  a 
round  earth  have  a  corner  stone.  He 
went  on  to  affirm  that  the  course  of  the 
sun  is  from  one  end  of  the  heavens  to  the 
other,  and  that  if  the  sun  is  stationary  the 
Bible  statement  must  be  false.  He 
showed  that  the  Bible  says  there  is  noth- 
ing hid  from  the  heat  thereof,  whereas 
I  had  told  of  the  poles  long  in  darkness 
and  in  winter.  He  went  through  the 
Bible  and  sought  out  a  long  array  of  quo- 
tations. He  got  as  far  as  Joshua,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  time  upon  him,  and 
promised   to   resume   next   night.     The 
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closing  addresses   summed   up   matters,  der  ef  he  allows  he  knows  more'n  God 

but  did  not  materially  change  the  status  A 'mighty  that  writ  this  book — ah  !       I 

of  the  argument.  tell  ye,  brethering,  hit's  the  docterin  of 

My  friend  the  teacher  and  I  took  infidelity — ah !  And  any  man  that  '11 
counsel  together.  It  was  plain  that  the  teach  it  ought  to  be  drummed  out  of  the 
audience  was  divided  in  its  sympathies,  country — ah !  R-r-r-r-r-ck  !  " 
A  small  majority,  we  judged,  was  Truly,  there  was  more  to  be  said  on 
against  us.  We  had  chosen  for  our  this  side  of  the  question  than  I  had 
judge  the  legislator  with  whom  I  thought.  And  it  was  evident  that  the 
boarded.  He  was  an  old  school  teacher ;  audience  was  by  no  means  a  unit  in  our 
had  been  county  commissioner  of  schools,  favor.  The  hour  grew  late.  The  dis- 
and  we  were  sure  of  his  vote.  Our  cussion  ended,  and  the  judges  went  out 
friends  had  chosen  another  preacher,  and  in  the  dark  to  decide. 
we  were  sure  he  would  vote  against  us.  The  vote  stood  two  to  one  in  our  favor. 
These  two  had  chosen  one  of  the  local  The  constable  cast  the  deciding  vote. 
officers — a  constable — and  until  that  year  But  he  admitted  to  me  that  he  was  not 
a  school  trustee.  Personally  he  believed  fully  satisfied.  The  decision  lay  some- 
the  earth  flat,  but  he  had  a  warm  regard  what  heavily  upon  his  conscience.  He 
for  me,  and  his  children  were  in  school,  sought  an  interview  with  me  soon,  ex- 
How  he  would  vote  was  uncertain.  But  plaining  that  his  vote  was  on  the  merits 
apart  from  this  we  wanted  to  convince  of  the  argument  as  he  understood  it,  and 
the  community.  So  we  prepared  some  not  an  indorsement  of  my  position  on  the 
simple  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  motions  question.  He  asked  me  to  come  home 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  next  night  with  the  children  and  spend  a  night  and 
began  again  the  discussion  of  the  ques-  answer  some  other  questions.  So  a  few 
tion :  "  Resolved,  That  the  earth  is  flat  nights  later  I  stayed  at  his  house, 
and  stationary,  and  that  the  sun  moves  After  supper  I  set  a  candle  on  a  stool, 
around  it  once  in  twenty-four  hours."  and,  taking  a  ball  of  yarn,  stuck  a  knit- 

The  discussion  of  the  second  evening  ting  needle  through  it,  and  walked  round 
developed  no  great  or  new  ideas  on  either  and  round  the  candle,  holding  the  ball 
side,  but  the  arguments  grew  more  ear-  high  on  one  side  and  low  on  the  other, 
nest,  and  on  the  side  of  our  opponents  and  turning  the  ball  the  while.  The  ex- 
more  personal.  The  second  speaker  was  planation  lasted  long,  but  at  last  it  was 
in  dead  earnest,  and  was  dramatic  as  counted  satisfactory.  My  friend,  the 
well.  He  chose  a  position  beside  my  constable,  declared  himself  converted, 
chair,  and  made  occasional  hammering  So  we  went  to  bed,  and  the  earth  rolled 
gestures  descending  toward  my  head.  I  out  into  the  sunlight  again, 
thought  of  the  trip  hammer  so  finely  ad-  After  all,  we  are  not  so  far  removed 
justed  that  it  could  touch  a  watch  on  the  from  the  same  opinion.  When  Cotton 
anvil  and  not  break  the  crystal,  and  I  Mather  preached  in  Boston  that  the  sun 
hoped  his  mighty  poundings  would  con-  is  the  center  of  the  solar  system, — and 
tinue  to  stop  above  my  head.  At  the  Cotton  Mather,  spite  of  his  vanity  and 
close  of  each  heated  period  he  cleared  his  follies,  was  a  progressive  man  in  his 
throat  with  a  threatening  gargle,  looking  day, — so  learned  and  intelligent  a  man  as 
down  at  me  the  while.  At  times  he  in-  Chief  Justice  Samuel  Sewall,  went  home 
dulged  in  sarcasm.  and   recorded   in   his   diary   his   protest. 

"  He's  a  college  student — ah !  And  Let  us  not  hasten  to  call  people  ignorant 
he's  come  out  here  to  instruct  us — ah !  who  went  into  isolation  in  Sewall's  time 
Yes,  and  to  larn  us  about  the  shape  of  the  and  have  kept  pretty  well  the  ideas  of  his 
yarth — ah !  And  he  knows  more'n  what  age  on  some  matters. 
Joshua  did — ah!  Brethering,  do  ye  But  I  must  tell  about  two  of  my  con- 
reckon  Joshua  didn't  know  what  to  pray  verts.  One  of  them  came  to  me  when  I 
fur?  Did  he  say  '  Yarth,  stand  thou  still  returned  next  year.  He  had  been  to 
on  thine  axletree?'  No!  He  says,  London,  the  county  seat  of  Laurel 
sezee,  '  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  County.  The  railroad  had  just  been  fin- 
Gibeon — ah!  And  thou  moon  in  the  ished  to  that  point,  and  he  had  seen  it. 
valley  of  Ajalon — ah ! '  But  he  knows  The  rails,  he  said,  were  as  far  apart  as  he 
more'n  Joshua!    Yes,  I  shouldn't  won-  could  reach,  but  as  they  stretched  away 
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in  the  distance  they  almost  came  to- 
gether. 

"  Don't  that  show,"  he  asked  with  the 
zeal  of  a  new  convert,  "  that  everything 
works  toward  the  center  of  gravitation  ?  " 

The  other  was  my  friend  the  con- 
stable. The  subject  came  up  in  our  first 
meeting.  I  brought  it  up,  and  he  fought 
shy  of  it.  So  I  pressed  the  matter,  for  I 
suspected  that  he  had  fallen  from  grace. 
At  length,  he  said : 

"  Well,  I  reckon  I  mought  as  well  own 
up.  They  say  an  honest  confession  is 
good  for  the  soul.  You  made  that  seem 
mighty  plain,  and  I  thought  I  believed  it. 


But  I  wasn't  comfortable.  Teared  like 
every  time  the  old  thing  flopped  over  she 
was  goin'  to  spill  us  off,  and  I  couldn't 
git  around  Joshua  and  the  corners  and 
foundations  of  the  earth.  And  I  said : 
'  Let  God  be  true  and  every  man  a  liar ! 
And  I  don't  want  to  believe  it,  and  ain't 
agoin'  to.'  " 

I  took  the  hand  of  my  good  friend  and 
said :  "  If  I  were  in  your  place  I  don't 
believe  I  would." 

So  I  have  no  doubt  there  yet  remains 
opportunity  for  some  ambitious  reader  of 
this  story  to  try  whether  his  own  success 
may  be  more  enduring. 

Oak  Park,  III. 


Affairs   in    Belgium. 

By  A.   Maynard  Butler. 


IT  is  a  far  cry  from  the  smallest,  or  al- 
most the  smallest,  of  European  coun- 
tries to  the  largest  of  the  Western 
Continent;  a  tremendous  leap,  commer- 
cially, religiously,  socially,  from  roaring, 
seething,  hurrying,  gigantic  New  York, 
to  the  quiet,  circumscribed,  clumsily  gay 
city  of  Brussels : — clumsily,  because  a 
people  half  Flemish  is  necessarily  some- 
what sluggish,  even  in  its  amusements 
and,  alas!  in  its  excesses  coarsely  bru- 
tish. Herein  lies  the  key  to  the  failure 
of  the  Belgian  capital  to  charm  the  for- 
eign resident.  The  visiting  stranger,  on 
the  other  hand,  often  spends  a  pleasant 
month  in  wandering  about  the  Grand' 
Place,  with  its  exceedingly  picturesque 
Hotel  de  Ville  and  Maison  des  Rois ;  its 
peasants  squatted  in  the  middle  of  the 
Square,  selling  fruits,  vegetables  and 
meat,  while  auctioneers  shout  their  wares 
from  the  windows  and  steps  of  the  old 
Halle  de  Commerce ;  or  he  may  pass 
his  time  collecting  illustrated  post-cards 
showing  the  modest  Palace  of  the  Count 
of  Flanders,  the  Bois,  the  Boulevard 
Anspach.  If  he  has  a  taste  for  literature 
and  remembers  his  Charlotte  Bronte  he 
may  prowl  into  the  smudgy  street  which, 
in  the  days  of  "  Villette,"  was  called  the 
Rue  Louise,  and  saw  the  discontented  lit- 
tle English  governess  trudging  her  daily 
walk,  all  unconscious  that  a  niche  in  the 
gallery  of  great  novelists  awaited  her. 
Or,  he  might,  in  the  phraseology  of  the 


neighborhood,  have  "  assisted  "  at  a  Te 
Deum,  sung  in  the  Cathedral,  or  Church 
of  St.  Gudule,  in  honor  of  the  popular 
Heir  to  the  Throne,  Prince  Albert,  and 
his  newly-wedded  wife,  when  the  Pope's 
Nuncio,  Monsignore  Belmondo,  in  his 
long  purple  gown,  accentuated  the  fact 
that  this  portion  of  the  Netherlands  is 
Roman  Catholic.  It  is  not,  however, 
only  in  church  and  on  occasions  of  cere- 
mony that  the  religious  bias  is  made  sig- 
nificant. For,  altho  Belgium  counts 
among  Continental  countries  as  skep- 
tical, the  religious  are  the  only  questions 
upon  which  political  parties  divide :  so 
that  here  is  presented  the  odd  spectacle 
of  a  Chambre  des  Representants  elected, 
not  upon  demands  of  national,  state  or 
municipal  importance,  but  upon  their  de- 
gree of  fervor  in  regard  to  the  Papal 
supremacy;  seated,  indeed,  according  to 
the  shade  of  their  views.  In  the  middle 
of  the  barren,  white-walled  room  are 
ranged  intense  Catholics,  at  present  the 
Government ;  at  their  left,  the  Liberal 
Catholics ;  at  their  right,  the  ultra  Liber- 
als, who  are  not  Catholic  at  all,  and  here, 
by  an  unfortunate  misapplication  of  the 
term,  called  Socialists  and  Atheists. 
These  men,  only  to  be  found,  I  fancy,  in 
Belgium,  are,  be  it  observed,  as  far  re- 
moved as  possible  from  the  dignified 
German  Socialist  of  the  Barth  and  Bebel 
school  and  openly  profess  anarchy. 
In  all  phases  of  life  the  same  lack  of 
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national  or  public  spirit  is  conspicuous,  did,  why  they  fought,  what  they  gained 

In  short,  there  is  no  such  person  as  a  by  their  struggles  before  1830;  there  was 

Belgian;    the    inhabitants    of     Brussels  Philip  van  Artevelde !  " 

spend  half  their  energy  in  explaining  to  "  Ah,  bah !  Van  Artevelde  un   Flam- 

you  what  they  are  not.       The  man  of  mand !  "    burst    out    the    Walloune,    his 

Flemish  extraction,  proud  of  his  descent  cheeks   purple   with   rage   and   his   little 

from    the    original    Netherlands    stock,  Jesuit  soul  all  on  fire  to  discredit  a  brave 

eager  to  exhibit  his  claim  to  the  great  man  who  did  not  creep  under  the  papal 

literature  of  the  Dutch  language,  is  none  yoke ;  and  we  of  a  longer  acquaintance 

too   sympathetic   with    the    small,    wiry,  with  the  country   lead  the  conversation 

nervous  citizen  of  the  Walloune  Prov-  into  another  channel, 

inces  who,  French  in  temperament  and  Men  who  live  thus  divided  ready  to 

inclined  to  sneer  at  his  large-limbed  fel-  shake  their  fists  the  moment  one  or  the 

low  countryman,  is,  nevertheless,  jealous  other  side  crosses  the  line,  v  ho  look  at 

to  the  verge  of  hysterics  of  everything  life    solely    from    the    individual    stand- 

which  France  produces !  point,   never   from   that  of  the   general 

Together,  these  arbitrarily  coalesced,  good ;  who  have  no  songs  which  cele- 
but  instinctively  conflicting  elements  brate  prowess  of  their  forefathers  and 
form  what  since  1830  is  called  La  Bel-  inspire  their  sons  to  like  deeds ;  how  can 
gique.  But,  tho  you  can  make  a  coun-  such  men  form  a  nation? 
try,  a  space  on  a  map,  a  frontier,  by  They  cannot,  they  do  not.  This  non- 
agreement  and  treaty,  you  cannot  pre-  homogeneous  Pays-Bas  is  a  living  exam- 
arrange  a  nation.  That  must  grow,  pie  of  the  fruitlessness  of  the  attempt; 
slowly  develop,  work  for  the  same  ideal,  its  nonentity  till  now  as  an  element 
love  the  same  customs,  hope  for  similar,  among  European  Powers  the  result, 
mutual  benefits !  But  there  are  not  lacking  signs  that  a 

Of  all  this,  Belgium  knows  nothing,  new  era  is  dawning  for  Belgium.  The 
Her  King  is  "  the  King  of  the  Belgians,"  development  of  the  Congo ;  the  immense 
not  of  herself:  a  ruler  suggested  by  the  resources  hidden  in  the  vast  area  which 
Powers  and  accepted  by  her  hetero-  it  traverses ;  the  recent  special  expedi- 
geneous  elements  on  conditions  which  in-  tions  undertaken  by  the  company  and  in- 
ternal disorders  may,  any  day,  scatter  to  ducements  offered  to  respectable  young 
the  winds.  The  looseness  of  the  mon-  men,  no  longer  to  adventurers  and  vaga- 
archical  tie  which,  in  a  land  of  one  race,  bonds,  to  join  them ;  the  keen  interest  of 
might  tend  to  strengthen  affection  while  the  King  in  all  that  pertains  thereto  and 
encouraging  personal  freedom  and  indi-  his  own  unflagging  industry  in  working 
vidual  dignity,  here  serves  but  to  harden  to  popularize  colonization ;  an  enthusi- 
into  rude  criticism  of  the  members  of  the  asm  which,  according  to  the  old  school 
Royal  House  and  into  cheap  bravado.  of  courtier,  oversteps  proper  bounds  and 

Not  a  very  attractive  character,  the  ob-  threatens  to  lead  to  abdication  in  favor 

server  concludes;  and,  in  the  main,  his  of  the  son  of  the  Comte  de  Flanders,  that 

conclusion  is  correct.       "  Who  is  your  the  Royal  Geographer  may  himself  set 

national  hero?"  an   American  once,   in  forth  for  Africa! 

my    hearing,    asked    a    Belgian    jurist.  Then,  too,  the  masters  of  the  Athenies 

"Hero?  national   hero!     What  do  you  or  Gymnasia,  as   they  would  be  called 

mean?"  repeated  the  latter  with  a  blank  elsewhere,  of  the  normal  schools  and  the 

expression  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  Ecoles  Moyennes,  are  placing  the  flag, 

"  Your  typical  Belgian,  the  man  of  the  with    its   broad    red,    yellow    and    black 

past  whom  you  teach  vour  children   to  stripes   in   the   Aula   of  their  buildings, 

admire,"  persisted  the  American.     "  We  and  halting  the  boys  to  salute  it  when 

don't     tell     our     children      fairy-tales,  they  march  past  in  their  daily  drill.    Not 

we "   stammered   the   peppery  Wal-  a  very  extraordinary  token  of  patriotism 

loune,  growing  embarrassed  and  prepar-  to  American  and  English  lads  that!  But 
ing  to  be  angry.  "  But  history  is  not  one  until  the  past  five  or  six  years  un- 
fairy-tales,"  replied  the  citizen  of  the  known  to  the  Belgian  schoolboy, 
loyal  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  And  not  to  the  schoolboy  : — "  the  col- 
shocked  and  a  little  disgusted.  "  Surely  ors !  "  exclaimed  a  gentleman  to  a  Brus- 
you  teach  your  boys  what  their  ancestors  sels  lady  at  dinner  a  few  weeks  ago,  as 
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she  took  up  a  pretty  card,  tied  with  the  petuous  beings  who  look  beyond  their 
Belgian  ribbons,  while  he  admired  the  noses  continue  in  this  strain ! 
dainty  red,  white  and  blue  at  his  own  And,  last  of  all,  the  influence  which 
plate.  "  Ah,  oui !  "  she  replied,  "  in  the  is  pushing,  prodding  slow,  borne  Bel- 
United  States  they  put  ribbons  around  gium  into  intelligent  enterprise  is  the 
the  plates  for  the  Christmas  ?  "  idea  held  over  it  by  certain  enthusiasts, 

"  Ah — um — but  look,  your  own  flag,  who  are  supported  and  encouraged  by 
you  know — Belgian — um,"  responded  the  King,  that  it  may  be  invaded  by 
the  embarrassed  diplomat,  endeavoring  France  when,  la  belle  Paris,  having  set- 
not  to  look  his  amused  hostess  in  the  eye,  tied  up  her  Exposition  accounts  and  re- 
while  the  guest  opposite,  an  ardent  sub-  finished  the  Dreyfus  affaire,  will  be 
ject  of  the  German  Emperor,  adjusted  ready  to  set  forth  on  the  grand  triumphal 
his  monocle  with  a  commiserating  curl  march  against  perhde  Albion,  Allemagne 
of  the  lip.  the    enemy,    and   the    Teutonic    race    in 

The    ignorance    is   not    rare,   tho   the  general. 

stupidity  is  happily  not  entirely  charac-  How  different  the  picture  when,  cross- 

teristic  of  the  dames  de  Bruxelles.  ing  the  frontier  at  Rosendaal,  one  enters 

The  war  in  China  and  the  efforts  of  Holland !     Truly  named  the  heart  of  the 

the  Socialists  to  force  the  Government  Netherlands  is  the  sturdy,  picturesque, 

to  participate  in  the  imbroglio,  are  also  independent,  courageous  land,  with  navi- 

arousing  new  thoughts  in  Belgium.    The  gators   world-famous,   to   which    it   can 

pumped    up    speeches    in    the    Chambre  point   with   pride ;    with   countries,    nay 

sound  droll  enough  in  comparison  with  Continents,  which  it  has  helped  to  people, 

the  impassioned  tirades   which  resound  America,  South  Africa,  New  York  and 

from  week  to  week  through  the  Wash-  Pretoria,  the  Hudson  and  the  Vaal ;  from 

ington,  London  and  Paris  Houses.     But  one  of  the  great  oceans  of  the  globe  to 

the  Minister  of  War  is,  nevertheless,  un-  the  other,  little  Holland  looks  with  the 

easy ;  he  may  be  actually  called  upon  to  eyes  of  a  mother. 

express    a    decided    Opinion,    if    these    im-  Brussels,  Belgium. 


Lynching    and    the    Excuse    for    It. 

By  Ida  B.   Wells  Barnett, 

Chairman  of  the  Anti-Lynching  Bureau  of  the  National  Afro-American  Council. 

IT   was   eminently   befitting  that   The  lessen  the  force  of  the  appeal.     At  the 

Independent's  first  number  in  the  same  time  an  unfortunate  presumption 

new  century  should  contain  a  strong  used  as  a  basis  for  her  argument  works 

protest  against  lynching.      The  deepest  so  serious,  tho  doubtless  unintentional, 

dyed  infamy  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  injury  to  the  memory  of  thousands  of 

was  that  which,  in  its  supreme  contempt  victims  of  mob  law,  that  it  is  only  fair 

for  law,  defied  all  constitutional  guaran-  to   call   attention   to   this   phase   of   the 

ties  of  citizenship,  and  during  the  last  writer's   plea.     It    is    unspeakably    infa- 

fifteen  years  of  the  century  put  to  death  mous  to  put  thousands  of  people  to  death 

two  thousand  men,  women  and  children,  without  a  trial  by  jury;  it  adds  to  that 

by  shooting,  hanging  and  burning  alive,  infamy  to  charge  that  these  victims  were 

Well  would  it  have  been  if  every  preacher  moral  monsters,  when,  in  fact,  four-fifths 

in  every  pulpit  in  the  land  had  made  so  of  them  were  not  so  accused  even  by  the 

earnest  a  plea  as  that  which  came  from  fiends  who  murdered  them. 
Miss  Addams's  forceful  pen.  Almost  at  the  beginning  of  her  dis- 

Appreciating  the  helpful  influences  of  cussion,  the  distinguished  writer  says: 
such  a  dispassionate  and  logical  argu-        „  Let  us  assume  that  the  Southern  citizens 

ment  as  that  made  by  the  writer  referred  who  take  part  in  and  abet  the  lynching  of  ne- 

to,  I  earnestly  desire  to  say  nothing  to  groes   honestly  believe  that  that  is   the  only 
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successful    method   of  dealing   with   a  certain 
class  of  crimes." 

It  is  this  assumption,  this  absolutely 
unwarrantable  assumption,  that  vitiates 
every  suggestion  which  it  inspires  Miss 
Addams  to  make.  It  is  the  same  base- 
less assumption  which  influences  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  one  hundred  persons 
who  discuss  this  question.  Among  many 
thousand  editorial  clippings  I  have  re- 
ceived in  the  past  five  years,  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  discuss  the  question  upon  the 
presumption  that  lynchings  are  the  des- 
perate effort  of  the  Southern  people  to 
protect  their  women  from  black  mon- 
sters, and  while  the  large  majority  con- 
demn lynching,  the  condemnation  is  tem- 
pered with  a  plea  for  the  lyncher — that 
human  nature  gives  way  under  such  aw- 
ful provocation  and  that  the  mob,  in 
sane  for  the  moment,  must  be  pitied  as 
well  as  condemned.  It  is  strange  that 
an  intelligent,  law-abiding  and  fair 
minded  people  should  so  persistently 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  facts  in  the  discus- 
sion of  what  the  civilized  world  now  con- 
cedes to  be  America's  national  crime. 

This  almost  universal  tendency  to  ac- 
cept as  true  the  slander  which  the  lynch- 
ers offer  to  civilization  as  an  excuse  for 
their  crime  might  be  explained  if  the 
true  facts  were  difficult  to  obtain.  But 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  intervenes. 
The  Associated  Press  dispatches,  the 
press  clipping  bureau,  frequent  book 
publications  and  the  annual  summary  of 
a  number  of  influential  journals  give 
the  lynching  record  every  year.  This 
record,  easily  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  who  wants  it,  makes  inexcusable  the 
statement  and  cruelly  unwarranted  the 
assumption  that  negroes  are  lynched 
only  because  of  their  assaults  upon  wom- 
anhood. 

For  an  example  in  point:  For  fifteen 
years  past,  on  the  first  day  of  each  year, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  has  given  to  the 
public  a  carefully  compiled  record  of  all 
the  lynchings  of  the  previous  year. 
Space  will  not  permit  a  resume  of  these 
fifteen  years,  but  as  fairly  representing 
the  entire  time,  I  desire  to  briefly  tab- 
ulate here  the  record  of  the  five  years 
last  past.  The  statistics  of  the  ten  years 
preceding  do  not  vary,  they  simply  em- 
phasize the  record  here  presented. 

The  record  gives  the  name  and  nation- 


ality of  the  man  or  woman  lynched,  the 
alleged  crime,  the  time  and  place  of  the 
lynching.  With  this  is  given  a  resume 
of  the  offenses  charged,  with  the  num- 
ber of  persons  lynched  for  the  offenses 
named.  That  enables  the  reader  to  see 
at  a  glance  the  causes  assigned  for  the 
lynchings,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  as- 
sumed. The  lynchers,  at  the  time  and 
place  of  the  lynching,  are  the  best  au- 
thority for  the  causes  which  actuate 
them.  Every  presumption  is  in  favor  of 
this  record,  especially  as  it  remains  ab- 
solutely unimpeached.  This  record  gives 
the  following  statement  of  the  colored 
persons  lynched  and  the  causes  of  the 
lynchings  for  the  years  named : 


1896. 


Murder 24 

Attempted  murder 4 

Rape 31 

Iucendiai  ism 2 

No  cause 2 

Alleged  rape 2 

Cattle  stealing 1 

Miscegenation 2 

Attempted  rape 4 

Murderous  assault. 1 


Arson 2 

Assault 3 

Unknown  cause 1 

Slapping  a  child  1 

Shooting  at  officer 1 

Alleged  murder 2 

Threats 1 

Passing   counterfeit 

money 1 

Theft 1 


1897. 


Murder 55 

Attempted  rape 8 

Mistaken  identity 1 

Arson  3 

Murderous  assault 2 

Running  quarantine 1 

Burglary 1 

Bad  reputation 1 

Unknown  offense 3 

Killing  white  cap 1 

Attempted  murder 1 

Insulting  white  woman.    1 

Suspected  arson 1 

Giving  evidence 2 

Refusing  to  give  evidence  1 


Writing  insulting  letter.  1 

Cattle  Thief 1 

Felony ) 

Train  wrecking 1 

Rape 22 

Race  prejudice 1 

Alleged  arson 1 

Robbery 6 

Assault 2 

Disobeying  Fed.  regula- 
tions   1 

Theft 2 

Elopement 1 

Concealing  murderer —  1 


1898. 


Murder 42 

Rape 14 

Attempted  rape 7 

Complicity 'in  rape 1 

Highway  robbery 1 

Burglary 1 

Mistaken  identity  1 

Arson 1 

Murderous  assault 1 


Theft 6 

Miscegenation 1 

Unknown  offense 2 

Violation  of  contract 1 

Insults  2 

Race  prejudice 3 

Resisting  arrest 1 

Suspected  murder 13 

Assaults  upon  whites. . .  4 


Murder 26 

Robbery 6 

Inflammatory  language.  1 

Desperado 1 

Complicity  in  murder  . .  3 
Rape 11 


1899. 

Arson 8 

Unknown  offense 4 

Resisting  arrest  1 

Mistaken  identity 1 

Aiding  escape   of   mur- 
derer   3 


Attempted  rape 8 
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Murder 30 

Rape 18 

Attempted  assault 12 

Race  prejudice !) 

Plot  to  kill  whites 2 

Suspected  robbery 1 

Giving  testimony 1 

Attacking  white  men..    3 

Attempted   murder 4 

Threats  to  kill 1 

Suspected  murder 2 

Unknown  offense 2 


No  offense  

Arson 

Suspicion  of  arson 

Aiding   escape   of  mur 

derer 

Unpopularity 

Making  threats 

Informer 

Robbery 2 

Burglary 4 

Assault 2 


With  this  record  in  view  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  al- 
leged offenses  given  as  justification  for 
lynchings  during  the  last  five  years.  If 
the  Southern  citizens  lynch  negroes  be- 
cause "  that  is  the  only  successful  method 
of  dealing  with  a  certain  class  of 
crimes,"  then  that  class  of  crimes  should 
be  shown  unmistakably  by  this  record. 
Now  consider  the  record. 

It  would  be  supposed  that  the  record 
would  show  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  lynch- 
ings were  caused  by  outrageous  assaults 
upon  women;  certainly  that  this  partic- 
ular offense  would  outnumber  all  other 
causes  for  putting  human  beings  to  death 
without  a  trial  by  jury  and  the  other  safe- 
guards of  our  Constitution  and  laws. 

But  the  record  makes  no  such  disclos- 
ure. Instead,  it  shows  that  five  women 
have  been  lynched,  put  to  death  with  un- 
speakable savagery,  during  the  past  five 
years.  They  certainly  were  not  under 
the  ban  of  the  outlawing  crime.  It  shows 
that  men,  not  a  few,  but  hundreds,  have 
been  lynched  for  misdemeanors,  while 
others  have  suffered  death  for  no  offense 
known  to  the  law,  the  causes  assigned 
being  "  mistaken  identity,"  "  insult," 
"  bad  reputation,"  "  unpopularity,"  "  vio- 
lating contract,"  "  running  quarantine," 
"  giving  evidence,"  "  frightening  child 
by  shooting  at  rabbits,"  etc.  Then, 
strangest  of  all,  the  record  shows  that 
the  sum  total  of  lynchings  for  these  of- 
fenses— not  crimes — and  for  the  alleged 
offenses  which  are  only  misdemeanors, 
greatly  exceeds w  the  lynchings  for  the 
very  crime  universally  declared  to  be  the 
cause  of  lynching. 

A  careful  classification  of  the  offenses 
which  have  caused  lynchings  during  the 
past  five  years  shows  that  contempt  for 
law  and  race  prejudice  constitute  the 
real  cause  of  all  lynching.  During  the 
past  five  years  147  white  persons  were 
lynched.     It  may  be  aruged  that  fear  of 


the  "  law's  delays  "  was  the  cause  of  their 
being  lynched.  But  this  is  not  true. 
Not  a  single  white  victim  of  the  mob  was 
wealthy  or  had  friends  or  influence  to 
cause  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  There 
was  no  such  possibility — it  was  contempt 
for  law  which  incited  the  mob  to  put  so 
many  white  men  to  death  without  a  com- 
plaint under  oath,  much  less  a  trial. 

In  the  case  of  the  negroes  lynched  the 
mobs'  incentive  was  race  prejudice.  Few 
white  men  were  lynched  for  any  such 
trivial  offenses  as  are  detailed  in  the 
causes  for  lynching  colored  men.  Ne- 
groes are  lynched  for  "  violating  con- 
tracts," "  unpopularity,"  "  testifying  in 
court  "  and  "  shooting  at  rabbits."  As 
only  negroes  are  lynched  for  "  no  of- 
fense," "  unknown  offenses,"  offenses 
not  criminal,  misdemeanors  and  crimes 
not  capital,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
real  cause  of  lynching  in  all  such  cases  is 
race  prejudice,  and  should  be  so  classi- 
fied. Grouping  these  lynchings  under 
that  classification  and  excluding  rape, 
which  in  some  States  is  made  a  capital 
offense,  the  record  for  the  five  years,  so 
far  as  the  negro  is  concerned,  reads  as 
follows : 

Race  Total 

Year.              prejudice.    Murder.  Rape,  lynchings. 

1896 31  24  31  86 

1897 46  55  22  123 

1898 39  47  16  102 

1899 56  23  11  90 

1900 57  30  16  103 

Total 229  179  96  504 

This  table  tells  its  own  story,  and 
shows  how  false  is  the  excuse  which 
lynchers  offer  to  justify  their  fiendish- 
ness.  Instead  of  being  the  sole  cause  of 
lynching,  the  crime  upon  which  lynchers 
build  their  defense  furnishes  the  least 
victims  for  the  mob.  In  1896  less  than 
thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  negroes 
lynched  were  charged  with  this  crime ; 
in  1897,  less  than  eighteen  per  cent. ;  in 
1898,  less  than  sixteen  per  cent. ;  in  1899, 
less  than  fourteen  per  cent.,  and  in  1900, 
less  than  fifteen  per  cent,  were  so 
charged. 

No  good  result  can  come  from  any  in- 
vestigation which  refuses  to  consider  the 
facts.  A  conclusion  that  is  based  upon  a 
presumption,  instead  of  the  best  evi- 
dence, is  unworthy  of  a  moment's  con- 
sideration. The  lynching  record,  as  it 
is  compiled  from  day  to  day  by  unbiased, 
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reliable  and  responsible  public  journals, 
should  be  the  basis  of  every  investigation 
which  seeks  to  discover  the  cause  and 
suggest  the  remedy  for  lynching.  The 
excuses  of  lynchers  and  the  specious 
pleas  of  their  apologists  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  record,  which 
they  invariably  misrepresent  or  ignore. 
The  Christian  and  moral  forces  of  the 
nation  should  insist  that  misrepresenta- 


tion should  have  no  place  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  all  important  question,  that 
the  figures  of  the  lynching  record  should 
be  allowed  to  plead,  trumpet  tongued,  in 
defense  of  the  slandered  dead,  that  the 
silence  of  concession  be  broken,  and  that 
truth,  swift-winged  and  courageous,  sum- 
mon this  nation  to  do  its  duty  to  exalt 
justice  and  preserve  inviolate  the  sacred- 
ness  of  human  life. 

Chicago,  III. 


The   Lady   with    the    Lantern. 

A  LEGEND  OF  ST.  IVES. 

By    Samantha  Whipple  Shoup. 


NOW  who  is  the  wight  with  lantern  light 
In  the  night  so  wild  and  late, 
That  goes  so  swift  over  bolder  and  rift 
And  the  sharp-edged  crags  of  slate? 

Now  who  is  so  brave,  where  the  raging  wave 
Strikes  the  headland's  desperate  verge, 

To  play  with  death  in  the  hurricane's  breath, 
And  the  fierce  Atlantic  surge? 

"  Oh !  deemst  thou  that  mortal  man  or  maid 

Could  tread  that  rocky  hight, 
Save  when  waves  are  still  and  winds  are  laid, 

And  the  day  is  shining  bright? 

"  Oh !  wild  and  wild  the  breakers  crashed," 
(Say  the  haggard  fishermen's  wives), 

"  When  the  ship  on  the  splintering  rocks  was 
dashed, 
In  the  stormy  bay  of  St.  Ives. 

"  Our  good  men  all,  they  manned  the  boats, 

They  rowed  to  save  or  die, 
When  through  the  screaming  hurricane  notes 

They  heard  a  woman's  cry. 

"  A  woman  fair  with  loose  gold  hair, 

And  her  little  babe  on  her  arm, 
On  the  shuddering  deck  of  the  sinking  wreck, 

In  the  heart  of  the  shrieking  storm ! 

"  '  Fling  us  a  rope !  '  they  cried  from  the  boat, 

'  For  nearer  we  may  not  row,' 
They  flung  the  rope  with  a  fearful  hope, 

Our  men  made  fast  below. 


"  They  tied  her  fast  in  the  blinding  blast, — 

O  Mary,  mother,  save ! — 
'  Give  me  the  babe,'  said  a  sailor  stout, 

'  I'll  bear  it  through  the  wave.' 

"  With  grief  distraught  she  heeded  naught, 

But  only  closer  pressed 
The  baby  warm,  that  smiled  in  the  storm 

To  feel  his  mother's  breast. 

"  They  drew  her  down  through  the  whirling 
storm, 

They  caught,  in  haste  to  save, 
Her  fainting  form,  but  the  nerveless  arm 

Had  dropped  the  babe  in  the  wave. 

"  Then  down  the  rope  the  sailors  creep, 
They  brought  them  all  to  shore, 

Only  the  babe  was  left  to  sleep 
Where  the  hungry  billows  roar. 

"  We  nursed  her  back  to  life  and  light, 
And  the  sound  of  the  sobbing  sea ; 

'  I  am  all  alone,'  she  made  her  moan, 
'  And  my  baby  waits  for  me. 

"  '  My  baby  cries  for  his  mother's  eyes,' 

Her  soul  slipped  into  the  dark; 
Now  when  storms  are  wild  she  seeks  her  child 

By  her  flickering  lantern's  spark. 

"  She  wakes  from   dreams  when  the  tempest 
screams, 

And  flies  to  the  craggy  shore; 
The  rocks  of  St.  Ives,  like  jagged  knives, 

She  treads  as  a  sanded  floor. 


"  And  wo  and  wail  are  in  the  gale, 

And  death  is  on  the  wave, 
When   the  lady   seeks,   while   the   storm-wind 
shrieks, 

For  her  little  baby's  grave," 

Dubuque,  Iowa, 
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The  British  Constitution/* 

This  treatise  will  be  extremely  service- 
able to  all  students  of  political  institu- 
tions. Few  such  institutions  better  de- 
serve study  than  the  British  constitution, 
and  few  men  are  better  qualified  by  ex- 
perience and  by  intellectual  endowment 
to  write  of  it  than  Mr.  Courtney.  He 
has,  so  to  speak,  been  brought  up  in  Par- 
liament, and  has  been  himself  a  part  of 
that  which  he  narrates.  His  work  is  not 
of  the  epoch-making  character  of  Bage- 
hot's.  Since  that  brilliant  genius  dis- 
tinguished the  true  nature  of  the  consti- 
tution from  the  "  book  theory  "  of  it, 
great  advances  have  been  made  in  politi- 
cal knowledge.  Bagehot's  account  has 
now  become  the  book  theory,  and  Mr. 
Courtney  has  no  revolutionary  views  to 
present.  His  chief  merit  is  in  his  emi- 
nently scientific  explanation  of  existing 
functions,  and  of  the  stages  of  their  de- 
velopment. In  this  task  his  mind  ap- 
pears to  be  entirely  "  detached ;  "  the  dry 
light  of  science  is  colored  by  no  preju- 
dices or  sympathies.  Few  finer  exam- 
ples than  this  of  calm,  dispassionate 
statement  are  to  be  found  in  political 
literature.  Even  Aristotle  appears  some- 
what bigoted  by  contrast. 

The  stages  by  which  that  power  which 
is  called  public  opinion,  or  national  sen- 
timent, or  the  judgment  of  the  country, 
has  come  to  be  controlling,  and  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  House  of  Commons,  are 
presented  with  admirable  clearness  and 
compactness.  The  long  story  of  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, and  of  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  has  been  told  many  times,  but 
never  in  so  succinct  a  manner.  Mr. 
Courtney  shows  how  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  alter  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he 
does  not  anticipate  its  abolition.  It  will 
continue  to  obstruct  very  radical  meas- 
ures, until  it  is  satisfied  that  the  coun- 
try is  likely  to  be  aroused  by  its  opposi- 
tion. Then  it  will  yield,  and,  by  remov- 

*The  Working  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  By  Leonard  Cozirtney.  New  York:  Mac- 
millar.     1901.    $2.00, 


ing  the  cause  of  present  irritation,  will 
prolong  its  own  existence.  It  can  still 
check  minor  reforms  and  delay  great 
ones ;  but  on  the  whole  its  influence  is 
rather  conservative  than  reactionary. 

Perhaps  the  most  novel  information  is 
concerning  the  "  Cabinet  Council,"  or 
the  inner  Cabinet  within  the  Cabinet,  al- 
tho  its  functions  have  been  recognized 
by  several  observers.  Secrecy  shrouds  the 
proceedings  of  this  body,  but  it  is  under- 
stood to  determine  the  general  policy  of 
the  Government.  Recently  the  existence 
of  a  "  steering  committee  "  has  been  al- 
luded to  in  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
our  Congress,  and  functions  are  prob- 
ably exercised  by  it  similar  to  those  of 
the  Cabinet  Council.  In  fact,  something 
of  the  kind  must  exist  in  any  parliamen- 
tary government,  but  it  is  nowhere  so 
completely  developed  as  in  England. 
There  the  great  decisions  are  discussed 
and  determined  by  a  few  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  after  carefully  testing  the  feel- 
ing of  the  party  and  observing  that  of 
the  country;  and  the  decisions  are  then 
ratified  by  the  Parliamentary  majority, 
the  forms  of  deliberation  being  deco- 
rously observed. 

There  is  far  more  in  this  volume  than 
is  generally  understood,  when  we  speak 
of  the  British  Constitution.  Mr.  Court- 
ney explains  with  the  same  lucid  brev- 
ity the  course  of  business  in  Parliament, 
the  procedure  of  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sions and  various  institutions  subordi- 
nate to  Parliament.  The  judiciary,  the 
Church  and  the  local  organizations  of 
government  are  described,  with  some  al- 
lusions to  the  English  land  system. 
Scotland  and  Ireland  receive  like  treat- 
ment, as  well  as  the  ancient  crown  pos- 
sessions, the  Channel  Islands  and  the 
Isle  of  Man.  The  relations  of  India, 
the  crown  colonies  and  the  self-govern- 
ing  colonies  are  defined,  and  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  explained.  To  com- 
press all  this  matter  within  364  pages  of 
large  type  is  an  achievement  which,  in 
view  of  the  accuracy  and  completeness 
of  the  treatment,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
characterize  as  amazing.     The  effect  of 
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the  whole  is  extremely  impressive,  and  another  step  in  upward  progress.     This 

we  are  overcome  with  admiration  of  the  method  of  reasoning  by  analogy  is  ef- 

magnificent  results  which  the  slow  and  fective  until  one  suddenly  observes  that 

quiet  processes  of  political  growth  have  no  real  analogy  exists.     It  is  one  thing 

imperceptibly  accomplished.  to  show  gradual  and  parallel  evolution  in 

ji  material  forms  and  intellectual  faculties ; 

T  f   KTf     *  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  speak  of  a  sud- 

immortaDihty.  ^en    transition    from    life    which    ceases 

Dr.  McConnell  has  given  us  a  well  with  the  body's  decay  to  life  of  an  entire- 
written,  interesting,  and,  in  a  sense,  ty  different  category,  which  builds  for  it- 
scholarly  book.  We  wish  it  were  possi-  self  an  "  astral  body  "  and  endures  be- 
ble  to  stop  here  and  say  no  more,  but  cer-  yond  the  grave.  The  analogy  between 
tain  features  of  his  argument  really  de-  the  two  kinds  of  evolution  is  purely  fan- 
mand  honest  consideration.  His  theory  tastic,  and  has  no  weight  as  an  argu- 
is,  briefly,  that  the  human  soul  is  not,  qua  ment.  Furthermore,  the  discussion  of 
soul,  immortal,  but  that  immortality,  by  luminiferous  ether  (out  of  which  this 
which  he  understands  not  eternal  life,  but  "astral  body"  is  to  be  created)  is  not 
the  power  to  exist  for  a  longer  or  shorter  scientific.  Luminiferous  ether  is  not 
period  after  death,  is  something  to  be  at-  matter,  as  we  know  matter,  but  merely  a 
tained  by  man  through  developing  his  something  considered  as  the  basis  of  a 
moral  faculties,  a  state  which  comes  to  a  group  of  algebraic  equations.  Nor  is  it 
few  men  in  the  course  of  upward  human  in  any  sense  correct  to  say,  as  Dr.  Mc- 
evolution.  This  mere  ability  to  acquire  Connell  says,  that  two  portions  of  matter 
immortality,  this  potential  immortality,  so  can  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same 
to  speak,  he  would  call  by  the  barbarous  time.  How  grotesque  the  argument  is 
title  "  immovability."  To  support  this  may  be  seen  when  it  leads  the  author  to 
theory  he  adduces  the  evidence  of  assert  in  support  of  his  theory  that  it  is 
science,  authority,  historv  and  philos-  impossible  to  think  of  God  as  a  disem- 
ophy.  We  deprecate  the'  bad  taste  of  bodied  spirit.  This  might  be  true,  but 
impugning  motives,  but  the  use  of  a  word  would  it  help  matters  to  introduce  in 
so  ludicrously  ill-formed  as  "  immorta-  such  a  connection  the  fantasmagoria  of 
bility  "  by  so  well  educated  a  writer  tends  "  astral  bodies  ? 

inevitably  to  a  suspicion  that  he  is  not        When   he   comes   to   support   his   hy- 

taking  his  own   argument  with  perfect  pothesis   from  the  authority   of   Christ, 

seriousness,   and  that  he   speaks   rather  Dr-  McConnell  shows  a  spirit  of  negli- 

from    the    pleasure    of    manipulating    a  gence  that  amounts  almost  to  a  disre- 

clever    paradox    than    from    any    over-  gard  of  the  demands  of  fair  discussion, 

whelming    conviction.      Immortality    is  He  quotes  all  the  texts  of  the  New  Tes- 

not  a  question  to  be  treated  quite  so  cav-  tament  which  seem  to  offer  authority  for 

alierly.     Furthermore,  the  author  in  one  his  theory,  but  does  not  so  much  as  men- 

or  two  cases   omits  the   plain   evidence  tion  those  which  directly  contradict  it. 

against  his  assumption  so  absolutely  as  The  wicked,  according  to  Dr.   McCon- 

to  throw  just  a  touch  of  the  air  of  sophis-  nell,  perish  utterly  at  death,  whereas  the 

try  over  the  whole  exposition.  good      possess      "  immovability."       He 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  follow  Dr.  says  of  Christ :  "  His  revelation  was  a 

McConnell's    discussion    step    by    step,  revelation  of  possible  life.  He  has  neither 

Even     the     scientific     argument,    which  threats  nor  promises."     Why  does  Dr. 

forms  the  longest  and  most  essential  part  McConnell  make  no  attempt  to  explain 

of  the  book,  we  must  barely  mention,  and  from  his  own  Point  of  view  such  Pas" 

pass   on.     His   method    would    seem    to  sages  as  the  lesson  of  the  sheep  and  the 

have  been  to  read  through  the  popular  goats? 

expositions  of  science  and  cull  from  them        The  historical  argument  is  briefly  this, 

any  paragraph  or  sentence  which  verbal-  that  Christ  himself  must  have  risen  from 

ly    upholds    his    hypothesis.     From    the  the  dead,  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 

analogv  of  evolutional  changes  he  con-  count  for  the  growth  of  Christianity.  We 

eludes   that   "  immortability  "   is   merely  fail  to  see  why  on  the  purely  historical 

~~r^     ~ j p   „  „  n/r  ^ grounds  of  Dr.  McConnell  it  would  not 

*  The  Evolution  of  Immortality.    By  S.  D.  McConnell,  f>  ,  ...    ,        ,  «  e 

d.d.,d.c.l.  New  York : _ The  Macmiiian  Co.  $1.25.  be  as  easy  to  establish  the  miracles  01 
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Mohammedanism    and     Buddhism,    for  But  The  Octopus  has  qualities  that  lift 

how  could  these  religions  have  grown  it  out  of  the  rank  of  commonplace  tic- 
out  of  a  falsehood  any  more  than  Chris-  tion.  There  is  a  breadth  in  the  concep- 
tianity?  Such  an  historical  argument  tion  like  the  bigness  that  pervades  the 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  Chris-  West.  It  takes  in  comedy  and  tragedy, 
tianity,  nor,  if  it  were,  do  we  see  any  pos-  nature  and  man,  the  tender  heart  and  the 
sible  connection  between  the  resurrection  inexorable  law,  the  little  home  and  the 
of  Christ  and  Dr.  McConnell's  theory  of  world,  the  grain  of  wheat  and  the  big, 
"  immortability."  warm  earth  that  enfolds  it,  the  railroad 

As  for  philosophy,  we  cannot  discover  and  the  sheep  crushed   upon   its   track, 

any  similarity  between  the  views  of  the  The  earth  is  as  much  a  character  in  the 

great  philosophers  to  whom  Dr.  McCon-  story    as    any  other.     The    author    has 

nell  appeals,  and  his  so-called  faculty  of  earthy  instincts  and  powers  of  interpre- 

"  immortability."       Certainly      Spinoza,  tation  that  give  life  and  meanings  pro- 

whom  Dr.  McConnell  cites,  believed  in  no  found  to  the  clods  beneath  his  feet.     He 

such  hypothesis.  To  Spinoza  that  part  of  clears  away  everything  but  the  earth  and 

the  soul  which  might  attain  immortality  sky   and  his  dramatis  personce.     The  ef- 

was  the  love  of  the  mind  toward  God,  feet  is  tremendous,  but  it  is  not  the  power 

and  this  love,  as  he  mystically  explains  it,  of  true  art.    The  final  impression  on  the 

Eth.  5 :  36,  is  God's  own  love  with  which  reader  is  that  the  individual  human  will 

he  loves  himself.     Just  what  such  a  the-  has  no  sway  or  freedom,  but  is  beaten 

ory  of  pantheism  or  of  divine  immanence  down  by  inanimate  force.     Mr.   Norris 

may  mean  and  to  what  it  might  lead,  we  expresses  the  idea  in  his  own  vigorous 

do  not  pretend  to  say.     At  least,  it  would  language  thus : 

signify  eternal  life  and  impersonal  life;  "Colossal    indifference    only,   a   vast   trend 

certainly  it  does  not  imply  "  immortabil-  toward  appointed  goals.    Nature  was,  there,  a 

ity."  gigantic  enigma,  a  vast  cyclopean  power,  huge, 

,»8  terrible,  a  leviathan  with  a  heart  of  steel,  know- 
ing no  compunction,  no  forgiveness,  no  toler- 

The    OctODUS.*  ance;  crushing  out  the  human  atoms  standing 

in  its  way,  with  Nirvanic  calm,  the  agony  of  de- 

Mr.  Norris's  "  Epic  of  the  Wheat  "  struction  sending  never  a  jar,  never  the  faint- 
will  consist  of  three  novels,  quite  distinct  ?st  trefmor>  through  all  the  prodigious  mechan- 
in  plot,  and  having  no  connection  except  lsm  of  wheels  and  cogs- 
that  they  all  relate  to  wheat,  its  produc-  No  better  comment  on  the  last  impres- 
tion,  distribution  and  consumption.  The  sion  °f  the  book  could  be  written.  It  is 
Octopus  is  the  first  of  the  trilogy,  and  °ur  favorite  contention  that  the  aim  of 
deals  with  the  issues  between  the  Cali-  art  is  to  enlarge  the  human  will,  not  to 
fornia  wheat  growers  and  the  railroad  contract  it.  In  this  enlargement  lie  both 
trust.  the  joy  and  the  morality  of  true  litera- 

If  the  author  has  any  political  doc-  ture. 
trines,  they  are  not  clearly  defined.  He  As  for  the  men  in  this  world  of 
simply  dramatizes  a  tragic  situation.  Ap-  "  wheels  and  cogs,"  their  hearts  are  with 
parently  he  has  been  shocked  into  an  im-  the  wheat  in  the  earth.  They  affect 
pression  of  Western  life  with  its  mon-  neither  virtue  nor  modesty,  and  their  hu- 
strous  quickenings  and  vast  travails ;  and  mor  1S  Brobdingnagian.  They  are  coarse 
he  writes  under  the  impetus  of  a  strong  and  vital,  and,  but  for  the  author's  obses- 
and  morbid  excitement.  The  flaw  in  the  si°n  by  the  demon  of  blind  force,  might 
book  is  that  too  much  emphasis  at  the  be-  have  stood  forth  as  elemental  human  be- 
ginning has  destroyed  the  possibility  of  in&s-  As  it  is,  the  author's  own  lack  of 
proper  emphasis  at  the  close.  The  au-  balance  enters  too  deeply  into  their  com- 
thor  has  not  enough  personal  self-re-  position.  Annixter  is  at  the  first  a  unique 
straint  for  his  theme.  He  grows  a  trifle  and  powerful  creation ;  but  his  sudden 
hysterical  in  the  end.  Sorrow  is  over-  conversion  to  domestic  modesty  is  gro- 
done.  Justice  fails  him,  and  he  uncon-  tesquely  contrary  to  human  nature;  it  is 
sciously  appeals  to  the  mob  for  sym-  the  handiwork  of  a  man  inexperienced 
pathy.  in  life.     To  offset  the  brutal  materialism 

*  The  Octopus.    By  Frank  Norris.  New  York:  Double-  °^  mS   world   Mr.    Norris   has   introduced 

day,  Page  &  Co.  $i  5o.  jnto  his  society  two  romantic  characters — 
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a  poet  and  a  seer.  The  poet  is  intended 
to  sustain  the  same  relations  to  the  story 
as  were  held  by  the  chorus  in  the  old 
Greek  tragedies.  He  interprets  for  the 
reader  by  struggling  to  understand  con- 
ditions himself.  The  conception  is  a 
good  one,  but  made  somewhat  ineffect- 
ive by  the  crude  contrasts  in  the  situa- 
tion and  by  a  failure  to  comprehend  the 
true  poetic  nature.  The  idea  of  his  great 
poem  which  stirs  the  nation  is  evident- 
ly borrowed  from  the  widely  bruited  dog- 
gerel verse  called  "  The  Man  with  the 
Hoe."  The  mysterious  seer  is  well  and 
powerfully  drawn  in  the  earlier  chapters, 
but  dwindles  away  somehow  into  regions 
of  the  most  artificial  and  unconvincing 
supernaturalism. 

No  man,  it  is  sometimes  said,  can 
write  a  great  book  now.  The  world  has 
become  too  colossally  great ;  there  is  too 
much  brain  power,  judgment  and  taste 
to  compete  with ;  but,  despite  its  manifold 
crudities,  this  book  contains  scenes  of 
real  beauty,  and  elements  of  power  that 
only  need  to  put  off  hysterical  license  to 
rival  anything  written  in  recent  years. 
What  the  author  needs  most  is  not  ideas, 
but  the  temper  and  patience  of  a  calmer 
and  more  massive  personality. 
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An  Authority  on  China. 
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This  is  the  third  edition  of  General 
Wilson's  admirable  volume  on  the  Flow- 
ery Kingdom,  of  which  the  first  appeared 
in  1887.  The  work  has  been  revised,  en- 
larged and  brought  down  to  date,  making 
it  as  valuable  and  trustworthy  a  hand- 
book as  any  which  can  be  found  upon 
the  subject.  The  author  has  had  more 
opportunities  to  master  his  subject  than 
is  granted  to  most  writers.  In  1885  he 
went  to  China  upon  a  mercantile  enter- 
prise. He  was  provided  with  strong  let- 
ters of  introduction,  besides  which  he  had 
the  prestige  of  his  own  distinguished 
record.  Partly  from  pleasure  and  part- 
ly in  the  performance  of  his  business  du- 
ties, he  made  a  careful  study  of  a  large 
section  of  Northern  China,  and,  by  a  cu- 
rious coincidence,  of  the  very  territory  in 

♦China:  Travels  and  Investigations  in  the  "  Middle 
Kingdom  "—A  study  of  its  civilization  and  possibilities, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  Boxer  War,  the  relief  of 
the  Legations  and  the  re-establishment  of  peace.  By 
James  Harrison  Wilson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  late  Major  Gen- 
eral United  States  Volunteers  and  Brevet  Major-General 
of  the  U.  S.  Army.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$i.75. 


which  the  Boxer  uprising  was  to  come 
to  a  head  fifteen  years  later. 

His  studies,  more  especially  those  re- 
specting the  Hoang-ho,  "  The  Sorrow  of 
China,"  were  of  such  interest  and  value 
that  they  were  published  in  book  form, 
and  had  the  success  which  they  de- 
served. When  therefore  the  news  came 
under  the  sea  that  the  legations  were  be- 
sieged at  Peking,  the  War  Department 
with  superb  judgment  selected  General 
Wilson  to  go  out  as  second  in  command 
to  General  Chaffee.  Of  his  brilliant 
services  during  the  year  last  past,  he 
speaks  very  little.  It  was  hardly  neces- 
sary, because  his  fine  military  and  admin- 
istrative record  is  familiar  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  read  the  daily  press.  General 
Wilson  writes  with  the  pen  of  the  states- 
man rather  than  of  the  soldier.  He  has 
a  rare  knack  for  summing  up  facts  and 
presenting  generalizations.  Most  of  the 
writers  upon  China  have  used  the  view- 
point of  their  own  prejudices  or  hopes, 
and  have  given  us  pictures  more  or  less 
distorted.  General  Wilson  does  not 
yield  to  this  temptation,  but  confines  him- 
self to  facts  as  they  are.  He  is  one  of  the 
very  few  observers  who  have  recognized 
the  beneficent  influence  of  Mohammedan- 
ism upon  the  Chinese  character.  Few 
people  seem  to  know  that  the  Arabian 
prophet  has  a  Mongolian  following  of 
more  than  twelve  millions,  a  terrible  to- 
tal when  compared  with  the  eighty  thou- 
sand Protestants,  six  hundred  thousand 
Roman  Catholics  and  three  hundred 
thousand  Greek  Catholics.  He  notices 
that  the  Mohammedan  Chinamen  make 
better  soldiers  and  more  public  spirited 
citizens.  It  surprised  him  to  find  that 
the  Mohammedan  towns  and  cities  were 
cleaner  and  better  kept  than  those 
of  their  Buddhist  neighbors.  He  will 
startle  some  readers  who  consider  China 
a  well  educated  country  on  account  of  the 
universality  of  reading  and  writing  by 
declaring  that  it  is  a  land  of  ignorance, 
lethargy  and  superstition.  In  this  he 
but  bears  out  the  studies  of  the  great 
consuls  of  the  European  nations.  Long 
ago  they  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  so-called  education  of  China  was 
merely  the  knowledge  of  one  or  two  hun- 
dred ideographs,  and  that  beyond  this  the 
standards  of  intelligence  were  no  higher 
than  in  other  semi-civilized  communities. 

Of  the  future  of  the  land,  the  author 
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takes  a  view  marked  by  extreme  modera- 
tion. He  is  neither  optimistic  nor  pessi- 
mistic. While  recognizing  the  inex- 
haustible natural  resources  of  the  Em- 
pire and  the  incalculable  work  power  of 
its  four  hundred  millions,  he  does  not  en- 
deavor to  depreciate  the  obstacles  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  progress.  That  there 
will  be  an  upbuilding  of  the  Chinese  na- 
tion is  inevitable,  but  it  will  be  accom- 
panied by  much  suffering  and  death. 

J* 

Word  Studies  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. By  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D  D. 
Vol.  IV.  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  The 
Pastoral  Epistles,  Hebrews.  (New 
York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  $4.00.) 
The  fourth  volume  of  this  work  keeps  up 
the  standard  of  its  predecessors.  It  is 
intended  as  an  aid  to  the  English  as  well 
as  the  Greek  student,  in  the  understand- 
ing of  the  New  Testament.  The  words 
of  the  Authorized  Version  are  explained 
and  illuminated  in  brief  and  suggestive 
comment.  The  Greek  equivalent  follows 
the  English  word,  and  often  a  fresh  trans- 
lation makes  more  clear  the  meaning  of 
the  text.  The  special  introductions  to 
the  several  books  are  concise  and  inter- 
esting. Dr.  Vincent  knows  how  to  di- 
gest volumes  of  critical  discussion  into  a 
few  pages.  We  find  him  a  little  too  col- 
orless at  times,  as  when  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he 
gives  no  decision  in  regard  to  the  desti- 
nation of  the  Epistle,  and  will  not  even 
hazard  a  guess  on  the  authorship,  dis- 
missing both  Apollos  and  Barnabas  in  a 
phrase  or  two.  He  is  not  so  uncertain 
about  the  authorship  of  the  Pastorals. 
They  are  not,  he  thinks,  the  work  of  Paul. 
'  The  writer  was  probably  a  Pauline 
Christian  in  the  early  part  of  the  second 
century,"  who  on  the  basis  of  some  frag- 
ments of  Pauline  teaching  wrote  the  let- 
ters and  sent  them  out  in  the  name  of 
Paul.  The  indices  are  very  complete, 
and  the  tables  of  words  and  phrases  for 
the  study  of  the  stylistic  peculiarities  are 
valuable  additions. 

Outlines  of  Roman  History:  for 
the  Use  of  High  Schools  and  Acade- 
mies. By  William  C.  Morey,  Ph.D. 
(New  York:  American  Book  Company.) 
In  one  of  the  opening  sections  of  this 
book  the  author  says  that  the  history  of 
Rome  may  be  approached  from  three  dif- 


ferent points  of  view — as  a  study  of  the 
great  conquering,  the  great  governing 
and  the  great  civilizing  nation  of  the 
world ;  and  Rome  was  all  of  these,  if  by 
civilizing  we  mean  the  spreading  rather 
than  the  creating  of  civilization.  In 
clear,  simple  language  and  with  a  good 
sense  of  proportion  the  author  then  re- 
lates the  story  of  the  imperial  city,  keep- 
ing always  these  different  points  of  view 
before  him.  His  purpose  is  "  to  lodge  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  concept  of 
Rome,"  and  in  the  end  he  is  fairly  suc- 
cessful. A  word  of  commendation  should 
be  added  in  regard  to  the  maps  and  il- 
lustrations which  are  selected  with  ex- 
cellent judgment. 

Miscellanies.  By  Edward  Fits- 
Gerald.  The  Golden  Treasury  Series. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.00.)  Most  of  this  pleasant  compila- 
tion is  old  reading,  altho  it  surprises  us 
to  find  how  many  people  who  almost 
know  the  "  Rubaiyat  "  by  heart  are  en- 
tirely unfamiliar  with  "  Euphranor." 
"  The  Introduction  to  Readings  in 
Crabbe  "  is,  however,  new  and  sums  up 
the  author's  enthusiasm  for  that  homely 
poet.  The  pages  of  stray  verse  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  will  not  add  much  to 
FitzGerald's  fame ;  yet  these  lines  to  a 
violet  are  not  without  his  peculiar  charm : 

"  Fair  violet !  sweet  saint ! 

Answer  us — whither  art  thou  gone? 
Ever  thou  wert  so  still,  and  faint, 
And  fearing  to  be  look'd  upon. 
We  cannot  say  that  one  hath  died, 
Who  wont  to  live  so  unespied, 
But  crept  away  into  a  stiller  spot, 
Where  men  may  stir  the  grass,  and  find  thee 
not." 

We  simply  mention  the  new  volumes 
received  of  the  remarkably  attractive  and 
very  cheap  (fifty  cents  each)  series  of 
"  The  Temple  Classics,"  received  from 
Macmillan  &  Co.  We  have  Volumes  IV 
and  V  of  Macaulay's  Critical  and  His- 
torical Essays,  Volume  III  of  The  Ro- 
mance of  the  Rose,  Dante's  Inferno,  Miss 
Mitford's  Our  Village,  with  its  sketches 
of  rural  character  and  scenery ;  also  from 
the  same  publishers,  "  Temple  Classics 
for  Young  People ;  "  La  Motte  Fouque's 
Smtram  and  His  Companions  and 
Aslanga's  Knight,  with  twelve  illustra- 
tions. 

The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  the  Secondary  School.  By  Charles 
A.  Bennett  and  George  P.  Bristol.   (Nev 
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York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
The  book  is  replete  with  useful  sugges- 
tions for  teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
high  schools  and  academies,  and  may  if 
wisely  read  by  such  instructors  aid  in 
giving  life  to  recitations  in  a  subject 
where  they  are  often  as  dead  as  the  lan- 
guage studied.  We  could  wish  that  the 
authors  had  found  it  convenient,  and  had 
been  able  to  treat  more  emphatically  the 
moot  question  of  the  classics  in  educa- 
tion. No  minute  advantages  in  linguis- 
tic training  can  ever  restore  Greek  to  its 
lost  position  of  honor.  Only  the  ideals 
of  a  new  humanism,  other  and  broader 
than  the  humanism  of  the  Renaissance, 
can  ever  accomplish  that.  And  one  thing- 
is  sure :  if  such  ideals  arise,  they  will  not 
originate  with  the  present  teachers  of 
the  classics ;  they  will  come  from  outside. 
We  say  this  sadly,  but  with  the  convic- 
tion born  of  much  experience  of  college 
and  academy  teachers  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  1  ^ 

Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticul- 
ture. By  L.  H.  Bailey,  assisted  by  Wil- 
helm  Miller,  Ph.D.,  and  Many  Expert 
Cultivators  and  Botanists.  Vol.  Ill,  N- 
Q.  Large  8vo,  pp.  xv,  1055- 1486.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Sold 
by  subscription.  $5.00.)  This  last  vol- 
ume but  one  of  this  great  cyclopedia, 
worthily  maintains  the  reputation  of  the 
previous  volumes.  Nothing  but  what  is 
of  the  best  character  could  be  expected 
from  the  Professor  of  Horticulture  at 
Cornell  University.  The  merit  of  the 
work  is  not  chiefly  in  its  numerous  illus- 
trations, nor  even  in  its  directions  for 
successful  growing  of  plants  and  trees, 
but  in  the  scientific  trustworthiness  of 
the  information  given,  whether  botanical 
or  horticultural.  Nearly  every  page  has 
from  one  to  five  pictures  of  plants  or  im- 
plements. We  find  under  "  Plums  "  the 
newest  Japanese  hybrids.  Under  "  Phil- 
ippines "  the  principal  peculiar  plants  of 
our  new  possessions  are  enumerated. 
Ten  kinds  of  "  Pines  "  are  figured  and  a 
hundred  described.  This  best  of  horti- 
cultural cyclopedias  belongs  in  the  li- 
brary of  every  lover  of  the  garden. 

Three  new  volumes  of  the  Riverside 
Biographical  Series  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  75  cents  each)  have  come  to  us :  a 
straigtforward  life  of  Grant  by  Walter 
Allen,  an  enthusiastic  account  of  the  ex- 


ploring journey  of  Lewis  and  Clark  by 
W.  R.  Lighton,  and  a  study  of  John  Mar- 
shall by  James  B.  Thayer.  We  call  the 
last  volume  a  study  advisedly,  because  it 
is  really  an  essay  on  the  great  constitu- 
tional decisions  of  the  chief  justice  rather 
than  a  detailed  story  of  his  life.  No  one 
is  better  prepared  to  treat  such  a  subject 
learnedly  and  wisely  than  Professor 
Thayer,  of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
What  most  surprises  us  is  the  clear  sim- 
plicity of  treatment  which  brings  the  sub- 
ject down  to  the  comprehension  of  the  lay 
reader,  perhaps  even  of  the  young  read- 
er. In  a  few  judicious  paragraphs  Pro- 
fessor Thayer  shows  the  influence  of 
Marshall's  decisions  on  the  political  state 
of  the  country  to-day. 

Peccavi.  By  E.  W.  Hornung.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.) 
Some  men  are  born  ascetics.  Sin  never 
actually  takes  hold  upon  their  spiritual 
life.  It  is  with  them  a  sort  of  eccentric- 
ity, abominable  and  unnatural ;  and  they 
have  within  themselves  a  moral  forti- 
tude, a  basis  upon  which  they  can  rise 
unexpectedly  out  of  any  depths.  The 
author  has  worked  out  this  idea  with  un- 
usual power.  He  is  enough  of  a  Catholic 
to  bring  his  hero  up  out  of  infamy 
through  a  terrible  penance.  But  he 
holds  him  remorselessly  to  the  task  in 
spite  of  all  sentimental  suggestions  to 
the  contrary.  Nor  does  he  make  the 
narrow  line  between  right  and  wrong  a 
mere  tradition,  as  is  too  often  done  in  so- 
called  ethical  novels. 

Yesterdays  with  Authors.  By 
James  T.  Fields.  (Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $3.50.)  A  handsome  li- 
brary edition  of  what  is  on  the  whole  the 
best  and  most  interesting  volume  of  lit- 
erary reminiscences  ever  written  in  this 
country.  The  pictures  presented  of 
Thackeray,  Hawthorne,  Dickens  and 
others  of  that  generation  of  great  men 
are  singularly  clear  and  intimate.  The 
mere  chit-chat  of  personal  impressions  is 
relieved  by  numerous  letters  from  the 
authors  themselves  and  by  Mr.  Fields's 
skill  in  disposing  his  anecdotes  so  as  to 
bring  out  strongly  the  essential  character 
of  his  friends.  There  is  critical  value  in 
thus  seeing  the  huge  energy  of  Dickeni 
and  the  secret  solitariness  of  Hawthorne. 
But  it  is  late  in  the  day  to  praise  Mr. 
Fields's   writing;  more  to  the  point  is 
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commendation    of    the    attractive    form 
given  to  the  book  by  the  publishers. 


Literary    Notes. 

The  mad  rush  of  historical  novels  con- 
tinues unchecked.  When  shall  we  find  deliver- 
ance? Miss  Runkle's  "Helmet  of  Navarre" 
is  published  in  a  first  edition  of  100,000  copies. 

. . . .  In  the  May  Critic  there  is  a  bit  of  good 
satire  in  verse  by  Carolyn  Wells,  which  she 
calls  "  Verbarium  Tremens."  The  title  needs 
no  explanation  when  Henry  James's  "  The  Sa- 
cred Fount "  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
it. 
"  For  its  subtle  fascination  makes  me  read  it, 

then,  alack, 
I  find  I  have  the  James-jams,  a  very  bad  at- 
tack !  " 

According    to    a    correspondent    to    the 

London  Academy  Tommy  Atkins  is  as  senti- 
mental as  he  is  brave.  Not  "  Rule  Britannia  " 
or  "  God  Save  the  King "  stimulates  him  on 
the  war-path.  But  everywhere  on  the  road 
and  the  field  you  may  hear  the  droning  of 
"Just  Break  the  News  to  Mother." 

"Just  break  the  news  to  mother  [muvver], 
And  say  how  dear  I  love  her, 
And  tell  her  not  to  wait  for  me, 
For  I'm  not  coming  home." 

....Dr.  W.  Muss-Arnolt,  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, has  edited  as  a  supplement  to  The 
American  Journal  of  Theology  and  The  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Lit- 
erature a  very  valuable  pamphlet  entitled  The- 
ology and  Semitic  Literature  for  the  Year 
1900,  which  gives  an  annual  catalog  of  books, 
pamphlets  and  papers  in  all  languages  bearing 
on  Semitic  studies,  Comparative  Religion,  Old 
and  New  Testament  Studies,  Church  History 
and  Theology.  Its  106  close  pages  of  titles 
will  be  of  great  value  to  students  for  refer- 
ence. 

....We  have  received  from  Mr.  Edward 
Roby  of  Chicago  a  pamphlet  of  no  pages,  pre- 
pared by  him  and  voluminously  entitled  "  The 
unfair  Treatment  of  the  Admiral  and  the  Cap- 
tains who  destroyed  the  Naval  Power  of  Spain 
in  1898  treated  as  unworthy  of  recognition, 
while  the  heroic  Commodore  and  Captains  who 
destroyed  the  Philippine  Squadron  of  Spain 
have  received  the  highest  honors  Congress  can 
give."  It  is  an  extremely  discursive  and  irrel- 
evant argument  in  favor  of  the  promotion  of 
the  Santiago  officers,  out  of  which  the  bottom 
has  now  been  knocked  by  the  simple  fact  that 
such  promotions  have  all  been  made,  except, 
as  is  well  known,  in  the  cases  of  Admirals 
Sampson  and  Schley.  All  that  remains  is 
more  belaboring  of  the  much  belabored  Schley 
(who  is  now  used  to  it  and  doesn't  mind  it  at 
all),  and  the  reassertion  of  the  old  contentions 
regarding  Admiral  Sampson's  actual  part  in 
the  battle,  which  have  long  since  been  settled, 
but  which  probably  have  never  been  advanced 
less  tactfully  or  in  a  manner  which  would 
more  amply  justify  that  long-suffering  officer 
in  once  more  repeating  the  prayer  for  salva- 
tion from  his  friends. 


Pebbles. 

A  good  many  people  are  converted  annu- 
ally at  revivals  whom  the  devil  wouldn't  want 
as  a  gift. — Atchison  Globe. 

...."Yes;  their  magazine  proved  a  failure. 
Fell  flat,  in  fact."  "  Is  it  possible?  "  "  Yes; 
they  had  a  scant  eighteen  million  dollars'  worth 
of  advertising  in  their  first  issue,  little  more 
than  enough  to  pay  for  the  nonsense  verses  by 
Ripling,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  features." 
— Puck. 

. . .  .The  following  lines  are  about  Command- 
ant De  Wet: 

They  cornered  him  tight  in  a  well-devised  trap, 
And  found  him  conducting  a  British  mishap. 
They  sent  a  detachment  to  fetch  him  away, 
And   he   asked   them   all    in   and   constrained 

them  to  stay. 
They  blew  him  to  bits  with  superior  forces, 
When  they  went  to  inter  him  he  collared  their 
horses. 

— Exchange. 

CLEANING    TIME. 

Beneath  the  burnished  chandelier 

The  weary  housewife  stands, 
With  scrubbing  brushes,  dampened  cloths, 

And  such  things  in  her  hands, 
And  in  a  rasping  tone  she  gives 

The  hired  girl  commands. 

A  rag  is  wound  around  her  head 

To  keep  her  hair  in  place  ; 
She  has  the  bed  clothes  wildly  piled 

Upon  the  dressing  case — 
Her  nose  is  skinned  and  there  are  broad 

Brown  streaks  across  her  face. 

From  room  to  room  she  makes  her  way, 
And  madly  rips  and  tears; 

Her  husband  helps  throughout  the  day 
To  run  the  world's  affairs, 

And  sadly  wanders  home  at  night 
To  sleep  upon  the  stairs. 

Chicago  Record-Herald. 

.  . . ."  Darling,"  she  wrote,  "  my  own  darling, 
I  love  you,  love  you,  love  you !  I  repeat  the 
words  a  thousand  times  a  day.  Am  I  forward 
and  unmaidenly,  my  own  beloved,  in  thus  re- 
vealing my  heart  to  you?  Ah,  no!  Have  you 
not  told  me,  my  precious  one,  that  I  am  con- 
stantly in  your  thoughts,  waking  or  dreaming? 
Have  you  not  assured  me  of  your  deathless 
devotion  in  burning  words  that  thrill  me  when 
I  think  of  them,  as  I  do  every  moment  of  my 
life?  What  are  you  doing  now,  darling?  Are 
you  counting  the  leaden  hours  as  they  drag 
themselves  along  toward  the  day  when  we  shall 
be  with  each  other  once  more?  How  is  it  pos- 
sible, sweet,  that  you  can  love  me  with  a  mil- 
lionth part  of  the  fondness  I  feel  for  you?  O, 
I  am  yours,  utterly,  utterly !  Had  I  the  elo- 
quence of  an  archangel  and  all  the  years  of 
eternity,  my  own  Archibald,  I  could  never  ex- 
press the  love  that  fills  my  whole  being,"  etc. 
Do  you  think  she  really  was  writing  to  her 
Archibald?  Not  at  all,  my  dear  children.  She 
was  laying  bare  her  heart's  rich  treasures  for 
publication  in  a  magazine  under  the  title,  "Love 
Letters  of  a  Typewriter  Girl." — Chicago  Try 
bune. 


EDITORIALS. 

Railway    Harmonizers  at    War.  tion  of  new  shares.    Soon  there  was  seen 

J  evidence  of  purchases  and  sales  so  enor- 
Last  week's  brief  panic  on  the  Stock  m0us  that  a  new  cause  of  disturbance 
Exchange  differs  from  all  that  have  pre-  must  be  found  to  account  for  them, 
ceded  it  because  of  its  relation  to  the  When  the  memorable  "  corner "  in 
plans  of  those  who  set  out,  not  long  ago,  Northern  Pacific  shares  was  disclosed — 
to  harmonize  the  railways  of  the  United  it  was  an  incidental  and  unforeseen  re- 
States  by  a  community  of  interest  based  suit  of  a  great  contest,  and  had  not  been 
upon  a  community  of  ownership.  For  premeditated — the  secret  could  be  kept 
the  benefit  of  investors,  the  promotion  of  no  longer. 

profitable  trade,  and  the  good  of  the  gen-  The  harmonizers  had  quarreled,  and 
eral  public,  the  people  were  informed,  were  fighting  among  themselves.  The 
our  country's  forty  per  cent,  of  the  millions  of  the  Union  Pacific — chiefly 
world's  railway  mileage  was  thus  to  be  those  of  Standard  Oil  interests — were 
brought  under  a  kind  of  common  control,  battling  against  the  millions  of  the  north- 
The  roads  would  naturally  fall  into  a  few  west  group,  controlled  by  J.  J.  Hill  and 
groups,  but  the  ruling  stockholders  in  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  altho  the  latter  had 
one  group  would  have  influential  pecu-  been  the  trusted  agent  of  all.  But  he  had 
niary  interests  in  the  others.  Uniform-  sought  a  little  rest  in  Europe,  and  hostili- 
ty of  rates  would  thus  be  assured,  inju-  ties  did  not  begin  until  he  had  sailed 
rious  competition  would  be  prevented,  away.  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pa- 
and  peace  would  reign  in  the  railway  cific  could  not  trust  the  northern  alliance 
world.  The  work  of  creating  harmony  with  Burlington  added,  unless  some 
was  promptly  undertaken,  and  the  out-  guarantee  of  neutrality  should  be  given, 
lines  of  the  several  groups  began  to  ap-  An  interest  of  one-third  in  Burlington,  it 
pear.  Except  in  such  instances  as  the  is  said,  was  demanded,  but  to  no  purpose, 
consolidation  of  roads  and  mining  in-  Refusal  was  followed  by  an  attempt  of 
terests  in  the  anthracite  district,  however  the  Standard  Oil  millions  to  buy  a  ma- 
fa  consolidation  which  is  now  to  be  fol-  jority  of  the  $155,000,000  of  Northern 
lowed  by  higher  prices  for  coal),  the  ac-  Pacific's  capital  stock,  and  thus  to  over- 
tivity  of  the  harmonizers  was  shown  come  Morgan  and  Hill  in  their  own  com- 
chiefly  in  the  virtual  union  of  long  com-  pany.  Prices  rose  while  the  battle  for 
peting  lines.  Thus,  the  Southern  Pa-  control  was  in  progress.  The  tempting 
cific  was  acquired  in  the  interest  of  the  figures  led  speculators  to  sell  shares 
Union  Pacific;  and  the  Great  Northern  which  they  did  not  have,  for  a  coming 
and  Northern  Pacific,  already  harmo-  decline  on  which  they  counted;  while 
nized,  sought  possession  of  systems  serv-  capitalists  abroad  sold  here  shares  of 
ing  rich  territory  west  of  Chicago  and  their  own  which  they  could  not  promptly 
reaching  out  toward  the  Pacific  Coast,  deliver.  Thus  was  created  the  "  corner," 
Failure  to  acquire  the  St.  Paul  road  was  the  effect  of  which  upon  the  whole  mar- 
followed  by  a  successful  attempt  to  ob-  ket  for  securities  caused  that  sharp  and 
tain  control  of  the  Burlington  system,  sudden  fall  of  values  by  reason  of  which 
which  now  awaits  formal  transfer  to  the  some  frightened  investors  as  well  as  thou- 
two  northern  transcontinental  lines  on  sands  of  small  speculators  suffered  heavy 
their  joint  account.  loss.     Each  of  the  warring  powers  claims 

These  transactions  and  others  of  a  sim-  a  victory, 
ilar  character  required  large  purchases  But  what  has  become  of  that  harmony 
of  shares  in  the  public  market,  where  a  which  was  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  commu- 
wild  speculative  fever  has  been  raging,  nity  of  interest  and  the  grouping  of  the 
caused  by  these  great  operations,  the  pre-  railways  ?  And  what  impression  has 
vailing  prosperity,  the  establishment  of  a  been  made  on  the  public  mind  by  this 
community  of  interest  in  the  steel  indus-  reckless  battle  of  financial  giants  for  con- 
try,  and  more  or  less  manipulation  for  trol  of  great  properties  which  the  har- 
the  personal  profit  of  powerful  specula-  monizers,  they  said,  were  to  administer 
tors  or  designed  to  promote  the  distribu-  for  the  public  good?  How  can  these 
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great  capitalists  hope  to  win  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  the  American  peo- 
ple if  they  cannot  avoid  a  bitter  quarrel 
at  the  very  beginning  of  their  operations, 
and  cannot  be  restrained  from  using  their 
enormous  power  as  they  did  use  it  last 
week,  with  a  disregard  for  all  interests 
except  their  own?  Is  the  projected 
grouping  of  American  railways  to  be  ac- 
companied by  frequent  battles  of  this 
kind  for  the  control  of  properties  on  the 
border  lines?  Will  the  master  of  any 
group  be  satisfied  with  his  possessions? 
Would  not  the  Burlington  road  be  more 
useful  to  the  people  under  its  old  con- 
servative management  and  widely  dis- 
tributed ownership  than  in  the  hands  of 
ambitious  capitalists  who  quarrel  and 
slash  about  in  the  securities  market  like 
bulls  in  a  china  shop? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
the  American  people  will  now  be  asking 
themselves.  We  do  not  see  how  they  can 
perceive  in  these  transactions  a  spirit  fa- 
vorable to  the  grouping  and  management 
of  railroads  for  any  but  a  purely  selfish 
purpose.  It  is  quite  probable  that  there 
has  been  less  ambition  and  greed  on  one 
side  of  this  quarrel  than  on  the  other; 
but  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  appor- 
tion fairly  the  discredit  that  attaches  to 
the  whole  affair.  Eventually  it  must  ap- 
pear, however,  that  at  least  one  of  the 
two  contesting  parties  should  not  here- 
after ask  the  people  to  believe  that  its 
motives  are  those  of  the  philanthropist 
and  peace-maker.  All  who  engaged  in 
the  grouping  project  must  suffer  in  pub- 
lic estimation  by  reason  of  this  sharp 
collision  of  leading  interests,  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  the  number 
of  those  calling  for  the  public  ownership 
of  railways  is  perceptibly  increased  by 
this  costly  battle  for  control. 


To  Save  the  Rural  Towns. 

That  nations  decay  is  probable,  if  not 
proven.  That  internal  decay  has  been 
the  true  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  once 
mighty  empires  is  more  than  likely.  That 
the  cause  of  moral  and  political  decay,  in 
turn,  is  an  undue  centralization  of  wealth 
and  power,  as  Mr.  Brooks  Adams  has  in- 
geniously argued  in  his  interesting 
studies  of  the  law  of  civilization,  is  at 
least    conceivable.     Quite    possibly    the 


ruin  of  rural  villages,  and  even  of  entire 
agricultural  provinces,  by  the  ceaseless 
flow  of  wealth  and  power  to  the  great 
cities  was  in  fact  the  true  cause  of  the 
disintegration  of  imperial  Rome.  Like 
enough,  the  historian  of  America,  two  or 
three  milleniums  from  now,  will  offer 
this  same  explanation  for  the  degenera- 
tion and  dissolution  of  the  once  glorious 
empire  that  was  evolved  out  of  a  certain 
famous  little  republic,  known  as  the 
United  States. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  decay  of  self- 
sufficient  rural  neighborhoods  and  coun- 
try towns  once  abounding  in  vigorous 
manhood  is  a  deplorable  thing,  even  tho 
it  leads  to  no  ruinous  consequences  in  the 
larger  life  of  the  nation.  Rejoicing  in 
their  economic  independence,  proud  of 
their  local  self-government,  maintaining 
without  aid  from  the  commonwealth  or 
the  nation  their  highways  and  bridges, 
and  their  common  schools,  caring  decent- 
ly for  their  poor,  and  sustaining  a  sturdy 
religious  life  in  well  supported  churches, 
prosperous  rural  communities  in  them- 
selves are  the  finest  nurseries  of  man- 
hood, and,  apart  from  their  relations  to 
political  evolution  in  its  broader  aspects, 
they  are  for  their  own  sake  worthy  of 
being  zealously  cherished. 

It  is  then  disquieting  to  observe  the 
changes  that  are  going  on  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity  in  American  country  towns, 
simultaneously  with  the  centralization  of 
industrial  capital  through  the  consolida- 
tion of  corporations,  and  the  drift  of  pop- 
ulation to  the  great  urban  centers.  The 
rural  towns  no  longer  manage  their  local 
affairs  in  quite  the  old  way.  The  income 
from  agricultural  operations  has  been  so 
seriously  reduced  by  tariff  discrimina- 
tions, discriminations  in  railway  freight 
service,  and  the  power  of  great  combina- 
tions of  buyers  of  raw  material  to  absorb 
nearly  all  the  margin  of  profit  that  under 
earlier  conditions  would  have  accrued  to 
the  farmer  himself,  that  it  has  become 
exceedingly  difficult  for  communities  of 
farmers  to  bear  an  ever  increasing  bur- 
den of  local  taxation.  At  the  same  time 
an  increasing  interest,  praiseworthy  in 
itself,  in  methods  of  education,  in  good 
roads,  in  a  more  scientific  care  of  defec- 
tives and  the  aged  poor,  has  given  rise 
to  a  demand  for  heavy  expenditures  for 
these  things,  and  for  expert  manage- 
ment.    Consequently  we  witness  a  per- 
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sistent   tendency   toward   the   centraliza-  monwealths.     A     policy     of     hands-off 

Hon  of  administration.     State  boards  or  should  then  be  inaugurated  with  refer- 

State   commissions   are   created   to   take  ence  to  roads,  schools  and  public  chari- 

charge  of  the  educational  system,  of  the  ties.      The   responsibility   of    developing 

public  charities,  and,  more  recently,  even  these   by   modern   methods   should   once 

of  the  highways  that  not  long  ago  were  more  be  made  over  to  the  towns.     And 

wholly  under  town   management.     The  there  need  be  no  fear  that  the  responsi- 

inevitable  result,  already  manifest,   is  a  bility  would  be  abused,  or  that  the  work 

distinct  decay  of  local  self-government,  would  be  improperly  done.    Leave  to  the 

This  cannot  proceed  far  without  causing  towns  the  revenue  which  they  ought  to 

a  serious  loss  of  manly  tone  and  moral  have  and  the  responsibility  for  its  proper 

fiber  in  the  rural  population.  use,  and  we  shall  soon  see  examples  of 

It  is,  in  fact,  high  time  to  call  a  halt  to  fine  civic  pride,  models  of  good  local  ad- 
present  tendencies  in  State  legislation,  ministration,  that  will  open  the  eyes  not 
administration  and  local  finance.  Coun-  only  of  the  politicians,  but  also  of  the 
try  life  is  unquestionably  endangered,  theoretical  advocates  of  centralized  gov- 
and  with  it  the  most  cherished  traditions  ernment.  And  what  is  more,  we  shall 
of  American  republicanism.  The  multi-  continue  to  see  some  of  the  best  blood  of 
plication  of  boards  and  commissions  has  the  nation  content  and  glad  to  live  the 
gone  altogether  too  far ;  the  poorer  com-  free  agricultural  life  on  the  old  home 
munities  have  been  remorselessly  bled  to  farm,  and  a  new  development  of  sturdy 
gratify  the  whims  of  the  well-to-do,  or  American  manhood  of  the  type  that  was 
to  make  places  for  politicians ;  a  totally  bred  before  the  Civil  War,  and  that  car- 
unjustifiable  interference  with  the  inde-  ried  through  the  mighty  struggle  for  na- 
pendence  of  towns  or  counties  in  their  tional  unity  and  personal  freedom, 
own  local  affairs  has  ceased  to  arouse  the 
indignation  that  it  deserves,  and  nearly 
every  source  of  revenue  that  the  towns  The  Beginnings  of  the  Public 
could  properly  have  enjoyed  for  their  gchool  System 
own  advantage  and  the  maintenance  of  J 
their  financial  independence  has  been  It  was  on  the  20th  of  May,  1639,  that 
ruthlessly  appropriated  by  State  govern-  a  most  momentous  event  occurred  in  the 
ments.  history  of  the  United  States.     On  that 

At  the  present  moment  one  great  op-  day  at  a  town  meeting  in  Dorchester, 
portunity  to  reverse  so  fatuous  a  policy  Mass.,  then  a  little  settlement  of  English 
and  to  begin  once  more  to  build  up  the  immigrants,  a  vote  was  passed  by  the 
rural  towns  offers  itself,  and  if  the  towns  freemen  by  which  twenty  pounds  of  pub- 
are  still  alive  enough  to  understand  their  lie  money  was  set  apart  "  yearly  to  be 
own  interests  they  will  put  up  a  vigorous  paid  to  such  a  schoolmaster  as  shall  un- 
fight  to  seize  so  happy  a  chance.  Every-  dertake  to  teach  English,  Latin  and  other 
where  the  network  of  trolley  railroad  tongues,  and  also  writing;  the  said 
lines  is  overspreading  the  agricultural  schoolmaster  to  be  chosen  from  time  to 
counties.  These  lines  should  be  made  to  time  by  the  freemen.  And  it  is  left  to  the 
pay  a  large  revenue  to  the  public,  and  discretion  of  the  elders  and  the  seven 
every  cent  of  it  should  go  to  the  rural  men  for  the  time  being  whether  maids 
towns  instead  of  to  the  commonwealths,  shall  be  taught  with  the  boys  or  not." 
Doubtless  the  argument  will  be  pressed  It  is  the  essence  of  the  public  school 
that  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  levy  a  system  that  the  school  shall  be  supported 
tax  upon  the  trolley  lines  through  the  from  the  public  funds.  It  is  not  a  free 
centralized  machinery  of  State  adminis-  school  depending  upon  an  endowment, 
tration,  and  then,  if  necessary,  to  distrib-  nor  is  it  a  public  school  in  the  old  Eng- 
ute  the  proceeds  to  some  extent  among  lish  sense  which  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
the  towns.  Such  a  plan  may  in  fact  be  senters  can  all  attend.  But  it  is  a  school 
found  under  existing  conditions  to  be  supported  by  public  taxation  for  the  ben- 
necessary,  but  however  levied  and  col-  efit  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  And  this 
lected,  the  revenue  itself  to  the  last  cent  vote,  passed  on  the  20th  of  May,  1639, 
should  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  established  so  far  as  known  the  first 
smaller   political    divisions   of   the    com-  school  known  in  the  whole  world  as  ere- 
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ating  the  pattern  of  the  American  free  nized  as  a  paramount  duty."  This  great 
public  school.  A  full  account  of  this  im-  redeeming  work  was  done  in  the  times 
portant  action  can  be  found  in  the  For-  of  reconstruction.  When  we  think  of 
tieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  millions  of  money  spent  every  year 
the  Board  of  Education  for  Massa-  for  education,  this  department  recognized 
chusetts,  or  in  an  article  by  William  A.  everywhere  as  the  most  important  de- 
Mow  ry  in  the  May  number  of  Educa-  partment  of  State  Government  and  near- 
tion.  est  the  hearts  of  the  people,  we  may  prop- 
Three  years  before  the  public  school  erly  look  back  and  remember  with  grati- 
of  Dorchester  was  established  the  tude  the  freemen  of  Dorchester,  Mass., 
Massachusetts  General  Court  had  pro-  who  on  the  20th  of  May,  1639,  invented 
vided  for  the  founding  of  Harvard  Col-  and  inaugurated  this  mighty  and  be- 
lege,  only  six  years  after  the  settlement  neficent  system, 
of  Boston ;  and  soon  after  a  law  was  & 
passed  requiring  all  towns  with  a  sped-  N  Graduates. 
tied  number  of  families  to  keep  a  school  & 

which  would  fit  boys  for  college.  Other  The  higher  education  of  the  negro  has 
towns  in  Massachusetts — Salem,  Ded-  been  almost  entirely  the  gift  of  the  North 
ham,  Newbury  —  established  public  to  the  South.  To  be  sure  the  North  has 
schools  about  the  same  time,  and  it  came  done  much  for  the  higher  education  of 
speedily  to  be  a  rule  that  every  town  the  white  youth  of  the  South,  but  that  is 
must  have  its  public  school.  The  public  not  usually  recognized  or  acknowledged, 
schools  spread  to  Rhode  Island,  Con-  Vanderbilt  University  is  not  the  only  col- 
necticut,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  lege  and  academy  for  white  boys  and 
and  then  over  the  Western  States.  It  girls  that  has  depended  on  the  North 
was  an  Eastern  institution,  invented  by  for  its  means.  The  Peabody  Fund  has 
the  settlers  of  Massachusetts  Colony,  and  mostly  gone  for  white  education.  Our 
speedily  accepted  wherever  their  children  Northern  missionary  societies  are  just  as 
went.  interested  to  establish  schools  and  col- 
Very  different  were  the  conditions  in  leges  for  the  mountaineers  of  Tennessee 
those  States  where  the  Cavaliers  were  and  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina  as  for 
the  pioneers.  Virginia  had  been  settled  the  negroes  of  the  Black  Belt, 
some  eighty  years  when,  in  response  to  And  yet  there  has  not  been  very  much 
questions  from  the  directors  of  the  Vir-  appreciation  of  the  millions  thus  given, 
ginia  Colony  in  London,  the  Governor  re-  while  there  has  been  not  a  little  fault- 
plied  that  there  were  in  Richmond  no  finding  at  the  education  which  Northern 
public  schools  and  no  printing  press,  and  benevolence  has  given  to  the  negroes, 
hoped  there  would  not  be  for  a  hundred  But  the  higher  education  of  the  negroes 
years.  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  is  our  au-  had  to  come  from  the  North,  or  it  would 
thority  for  the  statement  that  before  the  not  come  at  all.  The  fact  is,  that  there 
Civil  War  the  South  sustained  a  larger  are  great  Southern  States  that  have  es- 
number  of  colleges,  academies  and  pri-  tablished  not  one  high  school  even  in  any 
vate  schools,  with  more  professors  and  of  their  cities  for  the  education  of  negro 
more  students  and  at  a  greater  annual  youth ;  and  have  established  normal 
cost  in  proportion  to  the  white  popula-  schools  or  industrial  colleges  only  as  the 
tion,  than  was  done  in  any  other  section  United  States  supplied  the  money  and 
in  the  Union ;  but  he  also  adds,  what  is  required  it  to  be  expended  fairly  for  both 
well  known,  that  "  in  the  matter  of  pub-  races.  The  leading  negroes  in  the  South 
lie  schools  sustained  by  taxation  and  free  are  not  graduates  of  any  institution  sup- 
to  all  who  choose  to  attend,  the  South  ported  by  Southern  money ;  they  are 
was  far  behind  the  North  in  the  provi-  graduates  of  private  institutions,  and  al- 
sions  made  for  universal  education.  No  most  wholly  of  what  may  be  called  mis- 
plans  adequate  for  universal  education  sion  schools  and  colleges,  supported  by 
existed."  All  this  has  been  changed.  Northern  beneficence. 
There  was  not  then  a  Southern  State  that  This  beneficence  is  in  many  cases  well 
had  a  system  of  public  schools.  Now,  appreciated,  but  in  many  others  it  is  bit- 
says  Dr.  Curry,  "  in  organic  law  and  in  terly  resented.  You  can  go  into  no  con- 
statutes    universal    education    is    recog-  ference  of  Southern  educators  even,  with- 
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out  hearing  attacks  on  the  waste  of 
Northern  money  in  the  effort  to  give  the 
negro  an  education  which  he  is  not  in- 
tellectually competent  to  receive.  Even 
professors  in  State  Universities  and  su- 
perintendents of  public  schools  and  gov- 
ernors of  rich  and  proud  States  startle  us 
with  such  prejudiced  nonsense.  There 
is  such  a  determination,  in  certain  belated 
quarters,  that  the  negro  shall  not  rise, 
that  it  is  asserted  that  he  cannot  rise,  and 
those  are  blamed  who  try  to  lift  him 
above  the  level  of  contented  serfdom. 

But  the  testimony  of  experience  is  with 
those  who  educate  the  negro.  A  very  in- 
teresting and  valuable  report  on  this  sub- 
ject is  made  by  Professor  Du  Bois,  him- 
self a  colored  man,  in  a  pamphlet  "  The 
College-Bred  Negro/'  published  as  one 
of  a  series  of  Social  Studies  by  Atlanta 
University.  Professor  Du  Bois  gives  a 
list  of  34  negro  colleges,  altho  perhaps 
not  one  of  them  quite  reaches  the  rank 
in  education  of  a  fair  Northern  college, 
while  a  number  are  not  much  more  than 
high  schools.  Of  these  34,  five  are  State 
institutions  supported  by  United  States 
grants  for  agricultural  colleges,  in  Dela- 
ware, Virginia,  Georgia,  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas ;  the  others  are  all  religious, 
and  these  do  not  include  such  institutions 
of  an  academy  grade  as  Hampton  and 
Tuskegee.  But  among  them  are  such 
higher  institutions  as  Howard  Univer- 
sity ;  also  Fisk,  Atlanta,  Wilberforce,  Le- 
land  and  Paul  Quinn,  which  are  one  or 
two  years  behind  the  smaller  New  Eng- 
land colleges ;  and  such  as  Biddle,  Shaw, 
Talladega  and  Livingstone,  which  are  of 
a  yet  lower  grade.  Yet  out  of  these  in- 
stitutions have  come,  and  are  coming, 
most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Southern  ne- 
groes. 

Since  the  first  negro  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  College  in  1826  there  have  390 
negroes  graduated  from  Northern  col- 
leges, 128  of  them  from  Oberlin.  The 
total  number  of  negro  graduates,  so  far 
as  can  be  learned,  is  2,331. 

But  the  important  question  is  not  the 
number  who  graduate,  but  what  they  do 
afterward.  On  this  Professor  Du  Bois 
gives  interesting  statistics.  Of  1,316  ne- 
gro graduates  of  whom  he  was  able  to 
get  a  record,  he  finds  that  over  half  are 
teachers,  a  sixth  are  preachers  and  an- 
other sixth  are  students  or  professional 
men.    There  are  19  presidents  and  deans, 


7  teachers  of  music  and  675  other  pro- 
fessors, principals  and  teachers.  Among 
the  221  clergymen  are  1  bishop,  2  United 
States  chaplains,  9  missionaries  and  12 
presiding  elders.  There  are  83  doctors, 
dentists  and  druggists.  There  are  62 
lawyers ;  and  53  are  in  the  United  States 
Civil  Service,  the  rank  reaching  from 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  clerk.  There 
are  47  business  men,  26  farmers,  22  sec- 
retaries and  clerks  of  national  societies,  9 
editors,  9  artisans  and  5  in  miscellaneous 
employment. 

That  the  college-bred  negroes  are  not 
shiftless  appears  from  Professor  Du 
Bois's  statistics.  He  finds  that  they  own. 
on  an  average,  about  $2,400  in  assessed 
value  of  real  estate.  Those  who  are  law- 
yers and  doctors  get  a  good  support,  and 
the  preachers  and  teachers  good  posi- 
tions. 

It  is  with  negroes  precisely  as  it  is  with 
whites — the  choice  and  ambitious  few 
must  have  and  will  profit  by  the  best  edu- 
cation ;  while  the  multitude  must  be  con- 
tent with  a  common  schooling.  But  it  is 
the  few  that  will  be  leaders,  "  The  object 
of  all  true  education  is  not  to  make  men 
carpenters,  but  to  make  carpenters  men." 


Food  Adulteration  Scares. 

It  is  in  times  like  the  present,  when 
there  is  a  dearth  of  lively  news;  when 
Aguinaldo  is  converted  and  De  Wet  is 
out  of  sight ;  when  there  are  no  scandals 
in  our  international  marriages,  and  law- 
less law-enforcers  are  quiescent;  when 
even  the  perennial  questions,  "  What  will 
the  Reise-Kaiser  do  next  ?  "  and  "  What 
is  the  matter  with  Kansas  ?  "  cease  to  in- 
terest ;  this  is  the  opportunity  for  the  sen- 
sational journalist  to  draw  from  the 
pigeon-hole  the  file  marked  "  Food  Adul- 
teration Expose."  There  is  no  better 
subject  for  his  peculiar  talents,  partly  be- 
cause he  can  tell  such  a  big  lie  without 
making  any  false  statements,  and  partly 
because  it  is  a  subject  of  more  general  in- 
terest than  most  others.  We  are  not  all 
interested  in  the  smash-up  of  China  nor 
in  the  partition  of  Africa,  but  we  all  eat ; 
and  often.  If  we  have  been  eating  poison 
all  our  lives  it  is  time  we  knew  it,  so  that 
we  may  no  longer  keep  up  this  pretense 
of  living,  contrary  to  the  evidence  in  the 
case. 
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Then,  too,  it  always  affords  us  pleas- 
ure to  learn,  or,  rather,  to  be  told,  that 
things  are  so  much  worse  than  we  sup- 
posed. The  demand  we  make  of  our 
periodical  mouth-organs  is,  "  Speak  and 
let  the  worst  be  known !  "  and  they  com- 
ply by  giving  us  not  merely  the  worst 
that  is  true,  but  the  worst  they  can  imag- 
ine. 

As  an  example  we  append  a  clipping, 
which,  if  it  has  not  already  appeared  in 
one  of  the  yellow  journals,  probably  will 
appear  in  the  near  future  and  thus  may 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  before  letters : 

DEATH    IN   THE   POT! 

A    CHEMICAL    COMPOUND    FOUND    IN     MANY    AR- 
TICLES   OF    FOOD.       - 

TWO  VIOLENT   POISONS 

ARE    UNITED    TO    FORM    THIS    ADULTERATION. 

Chemical  analyses  carried  on  at  the  expense 
of  this  journal  have  disclosed  the  startling  fact 
that  many  of  our  common  articles  of  food  con- 
tain large  amounts  of  a  chemical  compound 
added  under  the  pretense  of  preserving  it  and 
improving  the  taste.  Most  people  do  not  even 
know  the  name  of  this  substance,  which  is 
called  by  some  chemists  sodium  chloride,  al- 
tho  it  is  uncertain  what  it  really  is,  for  cyclo- 
pedias we  have  consulted  assert  that  it  is  mu- 
riate of  soda.  However,  it  is  bad  enough 
whichever  is  right.  Sodium  chloride  is  a  min- 
eral occurring  in  many  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
the  spots  where  it  is  abundant  are  distin- 
guished by  the  destruction  of  all  vegetation, 
which  shows  its  poisonous  nature.  It  is  con- 
tained in  sea  water  to  the  extent  of  two  and 
a  half  per  cent.,  and  it  is  this  which  makes  sea 
water  impossible  to  drink.  As  we  all  know 
persons  immersed  in  sea  water  die  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  many  are  made  deathly  sick  by 
merely  being  conveyed  over  it  in  ships. 

One  of  the  constituents  of  this  drug  is  a 
metal  known  to  chemists  as  sodium,  which  on 
being  thrown  on  water  decomposes  it  with  a 
violent  explosion.  It  is  so  poisonous  that  a 
piece  the  size  of  a  pea  placed  on  the  tongue  of 
a  dog  will  kill  a  man.  The  other  ingredient, 
chlorine,  is  a  greenish-yellow  gas  of  so  suf- 
focating a  character  that  it  attacks  the  throat 
and  lungs  in  the  most  painful  manner  if  in- 
haled in  the  slightest  quantity  and  causes  death 
in  a  few  minutes  if  continued. 

All  the  chemists  we  have  interviewed  agree 
as  to  the  deadly  character  of  these  two  ele- 
ments, but  some  assert  that  by  combining  the 
two  the  resulting  compound  becomes  innocu- 
ous. We  give  this  theory  for  what  it  is  worth, 
and  if  our  readers  can  swallow  such  stuff, 
they  may.  We  would,  however,  advise  any 
one  who  accepts  this  hypothesis,  that  two 
poisons  are  better  than  one,  to  try  a  mixture 
of  strychnine  and  arsenic,  which  on  this  the- 
ory ought  to  be  perfectly  harmless. 

It  seems  that  chemists,  instead  of  using  their 
knowledge  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  are 
always   defending   adulteration   of  food,   espe- 


cially when  it  is  done  by  large  corporations 
which  are  able  to  pay  fat  fees  for  expert  (?) 
testimony  on  the  witness  stand.  In  the  em- 
balmed beef  expose  in  which  as  our  readers 
will  remember  this  journal  took  so  prom- 
inent a  part,  the  highest  officers  of  the  army 
testified  that  they  tasted  and  smelled  the  boric 
acid  and  salicylic  acid  in  the  beef,  and  that  the 
odor  of  the  preservatives  was  so  strong  as  to 
be  sickening  at  a  distance  of  several  feet.  Yet 
in  the  face  of  this  unimpeachable  testimony 
all  the  chemists  not  only  swore  that  these  pre- 
servatives were  not  present,  but  also  had  the 
audacity  to  assert  that  both  these  chemicals 
were  odorless  and  tasteless.  Evidently  the 
senses  of  our  chemists  need  educating  to  the 
army  standard. 

The  financial  side  to  this  question  is  hardly 
less  important  than  the  hygienic.  Sodium 
chloride  is  very  cheap,  and  so  every  pound  of 
it  added  to  marketable  food  means  so  much 
more  profit  to  the  unscrupulous  manufacturer. 
On  our  first  page  is  a  graphical  representation 
in  black  and  red,  which  shows  clearly  the  ex- 
tent of  this  adulteration.  Take,  for  example, 
a  few  common  articles  of  food : 

Percentage  Selling  price 

of  sodium  'per  hundred 

chloride.  pounds.  Steal. 

Codfish 17  $17.00  $2.98 

Bacon    5  15.00  .75 

Butter 6  25.00  1.50 

Dried  beef 10  15.00  1.50 

When  a  man  can  buy  a  crude  drug  at  a  cent 
a  pound  and  sell  it  at  twenty-five  cents  a  pound 
as  food  to  the  unsuspecting  public,  it  indicates 
that  there  is  something  putrefying  in  the  Dan- 
ish kingdom,  as  Shakespeare  says. 

No  chemist  dare  deny  the  extensive  use  of 
sodium  chloride  in  food  without  any  warning 
of  its  presence  being  given  to  the  purchaser. 
Even  the  wily  chemist  of' one  of  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington  was  compelled  to  admit 
this  by  our  enterprising  reporter,  altho  he  af- 
fected to  consider  the  matter  of  slight  impor- 
tance. We  shall  see  whether  the  people  will 
agree  with  him  as  to  this. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  stop  this  growing 
evil,  and  that  is  by  prompt  and  efficient  legisla- 
tion. It  would  not  be  fair  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  sodium  chloride  entirely  and  suddenly.  No, 
let  those  who  want  their  food  mixed  with  a 
poisonous  metal  and  a  suffocating  gas  have  it 
by  all  means.  It  will  save  the  fool-killer  some 
trouble.  But  let  the  innocent  public  be  pro- 
tected. A  law  embracing  the  following  points 
would  undoubtedly  be  effective : 

First,  put  a  tax  of  ten  cents  a  pound  on  all 
foods  containing  this  chemical. 

Second,  require  a  license  of  $200  to  $500 
from  every  dealer  selling  food  adulterated  in 
this  way,  and  prohibit  the  selling  of  any  other 
kinds  of  food  in  the  same  shop. 

Third,  all  articles  of  food  containing  this 
drug  must  be  colored  green  with  some  harmless 
coloring  matter.  This  would  be  perfectly  fair, 
because  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  flavor 
of  the  food,  yet  would  prevent  the  deception  of 
any  one  eating  it. 

Fourth,  every  hotel,  restaurant  or  boarding 
house  using  such   fooH   <;hoii1r|  b*t  required   to 
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post  in  conspicuous  place  a  placard  with  the 
words,  "  Adulterated  food  used  here,"  in  let- 
ters not  less  than  one  inch  square 

Laws  embodying  these  provisions  have  al- 
ready been  adopted  in  several  of  the  States 
against  oleomargarine  and  similar  frauds,  and 
have  accomplished  their  purpose  of  destroying 
the  traffic  without  in  the  least  interfering  with 
the  liberty  of  the  individual. 

When  we  think  of  the  luxury  of  our  robber 
princes  which  was  so  vividly  depicted  in  our 
recent  articles  on  "  A  Billion-Dollar  Wed- 
ding "  and  "  The  Funeral  of  a  Multi-Million- 
aire," and  whose  splendor,  pleasures  and  vices 
are  alike  founded  on  the  sweat  of  the  working- 
man  who  buys  at  an  extravagant  price  this 
chemical,  and  with  it  attempts  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  his  starving  wife  and  children,  who 
ask  for  bread  and  get  a  stone,  for  sodium 
chloride  is  properly  classed  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  and  is  therefore  unsuited  for  human 
food,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  at  once 
excreted  from  the  body  even  in  tears,  then  it  is 
time  to  call  a  halt  and  ask,  Whither  are  we 
drifting  ? 

Protection  of  Indian  Marriages. 

"  Every  little  step  is  higher  and  high- 
er," runs  the  plantation  song,  and  so  it 
has  been,  in  the  main,  with  our  Indian 
policy,  the  pessimists  and  the  downheart- 
ed to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The 
latest  step  upward  is  the  issuance  by  the 
Indian  Bureau  of  marriage  regulations 
which  are  to  be  in  force  upon  Indian 
reservations. 

In  their  native  state  nearly  every  tribe, 
perhaps  all,  had  a,code  of  ethics  as  to  the 
marriage  relation  to  which  they  con- 
formed— and  some  of  the  codes  were 
very  strict — quite  as  generally  as  do  our 
own  people  to  the  Christian  standard. 
In  the  transition  out  of  tribal  control 
into  United  States  citizenship  the  Indian 
is  apt  to  lose  his  hereditary  moral  prop, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  before  the 
support  of  our  conventional  customs,  re- 
ligious principles  and  legal  restraints  is 
given  him. 

Even  tho  an  Indian  be  an  allottee,  and 
therefore  a  citizen,  the  chances  now  are 
that  no  crime  of  his  against  morals,  prop- 
erty or  even  life,  will  have  attention  in 
the  courts  unless  a  white  person  suffers 
thereby.  As  a  rule  the  courts  in  the  vi- 
cinity neglect  or  even  decline  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  infractions  of  law  by  Indians, 
because  local  courts  are  unwilling  to  in- 
cur the  expense  of  enforcing  law  among 
people  who  do  not  pay  taxes. 

This  leaven  the  agent  and  the  mission- 


ary alike  without  backing  when  they  try 
to  secure  decency  of  life  or  compliance 
with  marriage  customs  among  the  In- 
dians under  their  charge.  Both  have  ap- 
pealed repeatedly  to  the  Indian  Office 
and  to  public  opinion  for  some  restrain- 
ing legislation  or  regulation  which  shall 
stop  plural  marriages  and  the  "  throwing 
off  "  or  exchange  of  wives  at  will,  as  well 
as  immorality,  per  se. 

With  such  a  state  of  affairs,  of  course, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  any 
record  of  marriages  among  Indians.  The 
need  of  such  a  record  grows  increasingly 
urgent,  as  Indians  by  receiving  allot- 
ments of  land  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  possessed  of  real 
estate  which  will  descend  to  their  legal 
heirs  according  to  State  or  Territorial 
law. 

This  matter,  vital  to  the  present  gen- 
eration, and  still  more  so  to  the  next  one, 
came  before  Congress  in  a  bill  presented 
winter  before  last,  but  no  attention  was 
paid  to  it.  The  Mohonk  Conference  last 
fall  included  the  following  in  its  plat- 
form : 

"  Marriage  should  be  regulated  and  pro- 
tected by  law,  and  a  system  of  registration  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths  should  be  pro- 
vided such  as  will  secure  the  legal  recognition 
of  the  family  and  thus  protect  the  right  of  the 
Indian  to  transmit  by  inheritance  his  lands  to 
his  legal  heirs.  The  present  evils  are  such  as 
to  demand  immediate  action  by  the  Bureau  for 
this  purpose  without  waiting  for  legislative 
action." 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  has  taken  up  the  case  him- 
self and  determinea,  with  or  without 
law,  to  take  a  stand  against  this  evil,  and 
to  put  the  Indian  Office  in  the  position 
of  at  least  trying  to  do  something  to 
check  it  instead  of  letting  matters  run  on 
from  bad  to  worse  without  remedial  ef- 
fort or  even  protest. 

The  regulations  just  issued  require 
that  after  the  first  of  next  month  no  In- 
dian shall  marry  without  first  obtaining  a 
marriage  license,  either  from  the  agent  or 
from  some  duly  constituted  State  or  Ter- 
ritorial authority.  Agents'  licenses, 
which  must  be  issued  without  charge, 
may  allow  the  applicants  to  be  married 
by  a  clergyman  or  a  civil  magistrate,  or, 
if  neither  is  practicable,  by  a  declaration 
before  adult  witnesses  of  their  intention 
to  live  together  permanently  as  husband 
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and  wife.  A  permanent  register  is  to  be 
kept  at  each  agency  of  both  licenses  and 
marriages.  Blanks  similar  to  those  in  use 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  furnished 
for  licenses,  for  marriage  certificates  to 
be  given  to  the  persons  married,  and  for 
returns  to  be  made  to  the  agent  by  the 
one  who  solemnized  the  marriage,  or  by 
one  of  the  witnesses.  The  laws  of  the 
State  or  Territory  in  which  the  Indians 
reside  must  be  conformed  to  so  far  as 
practicable  and  the  Indian  made  familiar 
with  them.  The  marriage  of  an  Indian 
to  one  of  another  race  must  be  in  strict 
conformity  with  law.  Plural  marriages, 
etc.,  are,  of  course,  prohibited. 

A  record  by  families  is  to  be  made  of 
all  Indians  under  the  charge  of  an  agent, 
which  will  give  the  names,  tribe  and  pa- 
rentage of  husband  and  wife,  the  kind  of 
marriage  ceremony  used,  and  its  approx- 
imate date,  names  of  their  unmarried 
children  and  similar  information  in  re- 
gard to  any  other  members  of  the  family. 

For  failure  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions or  to  give  correct  information  ra- 
tions may  be  withheld. 

The  objection  has  been,  and,  of  course, 
will  be,  made  that  these  regulations  have 
no  law  behind  them.  However,  they  do 
provide  an  intermediate  state  in  which 
an  Indian  may  become  familiar  with  le- 
gal marriage  usages  among  white  people 
and  as  early  as  possible  may  conform 
himself  to  their  spirit  if  not  to  their  exact 
letter.  Also  they  provide  at  least  a 
prima  facie  case  for  his  heirs.  So  long 
as  ration  or  reservation  systems  are  re- 
tained the  power  which  goes  with  them 
may  be,  and  therefore  should  be,  exerted 
for  righteousness.  As  to  the  enforcement 
of  these  regulations  among  unallotted 
Indians  who  are  still  wards  there  can 
be  no  question  and  their  force  will  be 
felt  by  allotted  Indians  as  well.  In  spite 
of  the  indifference  of  local  courts  to  In- 
dian virtue  and  their  readiness  to  rule 
that  his  fredom,  as  a  citizen,  from  agency 
control  gives  an  allottee  license  to  drink 
whisky  and  keep  his  children  out  of 
school  and  go  to  ruin  generally,  yet  In- 
dians have  still  much  respect  for 
'  Washington "  and  its  edicts.  Any 
agent  who  wishes  to  do  so  can  make  of 
these  regulations  a  strong  lever  to  raise 
up  the  people  under  his  care.  We  con- 
gratulate Commissioner  Jones  on  pro- 
viding the  leverage. 


T  .  ,    _,  It   could  hardly   have  been 

Irish  Paper  .       ,        J    .         _,   .  .  . 

„  .    /        expected    that    the    British 

Seized  ^  r  ...  , 

Government,  which  was  of- 
fended because  a  French  caricaturist  had 
insulted  Queen  Victoria,  could  allow 
such  a  gross  and  libelous  attack  on  King 
Edward  to  be  made  with  impunity  in  Ire- 
land as  was  that  which  appeared  in  The 
Irish  World,  edited  by  William  O'Brien. 
Fie  was  called  a  "  bald  headed  roue," 
"  perjurer  of  a  historic  divorce  case," 
"  scoundrel,"  "  professor  of  hideous  im- 
morality," "  utterly  abominable  person  " 
— all  this  with  iteration  and  expansion — 
and  then  the  English  Cardinal  Vaughan 
and  the  Catholic  Duke  of  Norfolk  were 
lampooned  for  presenting  a  memorial 
to  him.  Under  British  law  the  publica- 
tion was  clearly  seditious.  The  only 
question  is  whether  the  Government  had 
the  right  to  seize  and  destroy  the  paper 
without  trial  by  jury,  a  question  of  great 
importance  in  itself,  altho  in  this  case, 
when  the  offense  was  so  gross  and  glar- 
ing, even  decent  Irishmen  cannot  defend 
it,  while  they  may  ask  for  exact  proce- 
dure of  law  even  in  a  case  of  confessed 
indecency. 

«rj  4.  04.     a    a      Bishop      Hugh       Miller 
"Hot  Standard       ,— ,        r  fe  AT 

oil  „  lhompson    was   a    New 

York  rector,  and  edited 
a  New  York  Church  paper  in  the  7o's. 
We  have  known  him  as  a  man  of  much 
Irish  fervor,  but  we  had  not  expected 
anything  quite  so  sensational  from  him 
as  appears  in  his  sermon  last  week  to  the 
Convention  of  his  Mississippi  diocese.  It 
is  a  State  which  has  few  rich  men,  but  it 
has  a  sufficient  horror  of  them,  and  the 
venerable  bishop  has  expressed  it  vigor- 
ously.    He  said : 

"  The  greatest  burden  of  failure  and  shame 
which  the  Church  carries  to-day  is  the  bur- 
den of  her  rich  men.     .     .     . 

"  The  Church  millionaire  is  the  most  danger- 
ous and  disreputable  enemy  to  the  Church,  as 
things  are  now.     .     .     . 

"  Our  modern  kings  of  wealth  pass  away 
with  no  one  to  warn,  with  no  arrangement 
for  the  distribution  of  their  gathered  hoards, 
and  the  poor,  pitiful,  disgraceful  and  peeping 
Church  gives  him,  not  purgatory  and  several 
thousand  years  of  hot  Standard  Oil  product 
and  fuel  oil  from  Beaumont,  with  masses  for 
his  soul  to  help  the  heat,  but  Paradise,  eternal 
peace,  the  companionship  of  saints  and  angels, 
because  once,  after  a  successful  deal  in  the 
market  by  which  he  made  five  millions  or  so, 
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he  gave  $50,000   to   some  undertaking  of   the 

Church." 

Really  this  language  is  in  less  correct 
taste  than  would  be  words  from  Bishop 
Hugh  Miller  Thompson  on  the  grace  of 
humility. 

J* 


The  College  and 
Its   Vicinage 


The  American  college 
system  originally  be- 
longed to  the  people.  The 
pioneer  farmers,  moving  westward  from 
New  England,  built  their  colleges  by  sub- 
scriptions of  labor,  of  lumber,  and  of 
board  for  the  professors  and  students.  It 
was  in  all  senses  a  co-operative  move- 
ment. The  academies  were,  as  a  rule, 
but  not  always,  private  property.  They 
were  built  not  only  for  the  educational 
advantage  of  young  people,  but  for  the 
pecuniary  advantage  of  their  prospect- 
ors. The  college  was  inaugurated,  as  a 
rule,  by  a  board  of  trustees  who  repre- 
sented the  people — its  constituency  being 
largely  local.  In  most  of  the  colleges, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
while  women  could  not  matriculate,  they 
could  attend  lectures ;  and  they  did  so 
freely.  The  libraries  were  small,  but 
they  were  open  to  the  neighboring  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  to  the  classes  of  students. 
In  other  words,  the  college  was  the  local 
center  of  culture,  and  of  inspiration  and 
love  for  knowledge.  It  is  said  of  Presi- 
dent Backus,  of  Hamilton  College,  that 
"  he  knew  all  the  people  for  twenty  miles 
around,  and  had  patted  all  the  children 
on  the  head."  No  effort  was  made  to  at- 
tract students  from  a  distance ;  and  rare- 
ly did  a  young  man  go  to  a  distant  region 
to  select  his  college.  To-day  every  class 
in  Yale  has  over  one  hundred  students 
from  New  York  State,  while  one-fourth 
of  the  Amherst  boys  are  from  the  same 
State.  There  is  a  growing  movement  to 
recreate  the  lapsed  closeness  of  relations 
between  college  and  people ;  especially 
the  agricultural  community  that  sur- 
rounds the  college.  It  is  thought  that 
this  can  be  done,  in  a  large  measure,  by 
opening  the  library  door  somewhat  more 
freely ;  and  in  some  cases  by  making  the 
lectures  as  free  as  formerly  to  the  peo- 
ple. One  prominent  college  president 
writes,  "  I  see  no  reason  why  any  one 
should  not  be  permitted  to  get  what  in- 
tellectual or  moral  good  he  can  out 
of  the  college  without  formal  matricula- 


tion." Winter  courses  in  agriculture 
are  helping  along  the  line  suggested ; 
also  summer  terms  in  entomology  and 
botany.  These  are  drawing  a  large 
group  of  farm  boys  and  girls  into  an  at- 
mosphere of  careful,  scientific  investiga- 
tion ;  and  sending  them  home  with  better 
methods  of  study.  The  libraries  certain- 
ly can  be  opened  to  the  public  more  free- 
ly as  the  museums  now  are,  where  such 
an  institution  has  been  developed  by  the 
college.  In  other  words,  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  our  colleges  cannot  widen  their 
influence  to  reach  classes  which  cannot 
enter  upon  the  established  courses  of 
study. 


a  ^    j-    t-i      Cardinal      Martinelli,       the 
A  Creditable      A  ,    ..       t>.   ,  .       ,,  . 

~     .  .  Apostolic    Delegate   in    this 

.Decision 

country,  has  lately  published 
a  decision  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  at 
Rome  which  has  some  public  interest. 
It  seems  that  there  has  recently  been 
placed  on  sale,  as  an  object  of  Catholic 
devotion,  a  "  Cross  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,"  which  consists  of  a  cross 
with  a  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
stamped  upon  it,  a  copy  of  Murillo's 
great  painting  of  "  The  Immaculate  Con- 
ception." The  average  Protestant  needs 
to  be  reminded  that  the  term  means  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  without 
taint  of  original  sin.  The  use  of  the 
medal  having  been  referred  to  Rome,  the 
reply  has  been  given  that  it  is  "  not  to 
be  approved."  In  answer  to  our  ques- 
tion why  the  use  of  this  medal  should  be 
disapproved,  we  received  the  following 
information  from  a  learned  Catholic 
scholar,  Dr.  James  Nilan : 

I  believe  it  was  feared  that  the  meaning 
which  Catholics  give  to  the  crucifix  might  be 
misapprehended  in  some  cases,  especially  by 
Protestants.  It  is  possible  that  a  person  look- 
ing at  this  medal-cross  and  seeing  upon  it,  not 
a  figure  of  Christ,  but  of  his  mother,  might  be 
misled  into  thinking  that  it  is  permissible  to 
regard  her  as  in  the  place  of  the  Redeemer. 
Of  course,  this  is  at  least  morally  impossible 
for  a  Catholic  to  imagine,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  a  Protestant  should  infer  that 
it  may  be  allowed  to  us  to  hold  that  erroneous 
view.  The  Propaganda,  knowing  the  propen- 
sity of  those  outside  of  the  Church  to  charge 
Catholics  with  holding  doctrines  which  these 
abhor,  may  have  found  it  proper  to  remove  this 
occasion  of  error  from  our  Protestant  breth- 
ren. This  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the 
motive  it  had  in  its  letter  of.  non-approval, 
which  is  practically  a  condemnation  of  this 
medal.     However,  this  is  only  my  opinion. 
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And  I  think  it  will  not  seem  improbable 
when  you  consider  the  very  common  misappre- 
hension of  Catholic  doctrine  among  Protes- 
tants. Rarely  can  you  find  one  who  can  state 
accurately  the  teaching  of  the  Church  on  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  Agnostics  who  pass 
as  good  Protestants  will  say  that  they  consider 
it  against  human  reason.  At  the  same  time 
they  boldly  uphold  the  opinion  that  their  own 
mothers  enjoyed  that  high  privilege,  that  all 
members  of  the  human  race  came  into  the 
world  unstained  by  that  original  taint.  They 
simply  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  orig- 
inal sin.  To  begin  existence  without  this 
stain  they  will  not  concede  in  the  case  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Redeemer,  yet  they  will  main- 
tain it  as  a  universal  fact;  a  misconception  of 
reason  arising  from  neglect  to  learn  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  revelation  as  de- 
veloped in  Christian  doctrine. 

^      n*    u     Against  the  proposal  to  limit 

Too  Much         b  fi     r  11- 

Ed       .         or  suppress  the  negro  public 
schools    in    the    South,    The 
Outlook  says  in  an  editorial,  generally 
excellent,  of  these  public  schools : 

"  The  education  has  been  too  exclusively  lit- 
erary, and  should  be  developed  along  the  lines 
of  manual  and  industrial  training;  it  has  been 
too  exclusively  intellectual,  and  should  be  de- 
veloped along  the  lines  of  moral  training." 

This  statement  as  to  the  past  is  amusing- 
ly baseless.  Let  us  take  Georgia  as  an 
example.  Its  negro  public  school  system 
does  not  go  beyond  plain  arithmetic  and 
grammar.  There  has  been  no  "  liter- 
ary "  or  "  intellectual  "  waste  in  simply 
learning  to  read.  There  is  not  in  Georgia 
a  high  school  for  negroes,  since  Au- 
gusta suspended  its  school,  altho  we  be- 
lieve that  in  Athens  there  are  one  or  two 
years  advance  classes  in  a  grammar 
school.  How  much  manual  or  industrial 
training  can  Georgia  be  asked  to  give  its 
negro  children  so  long  as  it  does  not  give 
it  to  its  white  youth  of  the  same  grade? 
Our  most  valued  contemporary  depre- 
cates the  giving  up  by  the  Southern 
States  of  negro  schools  because  it  would 
require  their  places  to  be  filled  by  North- 
ern teachers,  and  it  says  : 

"  The  Northern  teachers  would  not  and 
could  not  understand  either  the  nature  of  the 
negro  or  the  demands  of  the  community  as 
well  as  the  Southerner  understands  them." 

Perhaps  not,  seeing  that  at  present  every 
"  Southerner  "  whose  place  it  is  imagined 
would  be  taken  by  Northerners,  is  a  ne- 
gro. Yet  the  Northern  teachers  who  are 
engaged  in  the  benevolent  schools  find 


no  difficulty  in  gaining  either  sympathy 
with  or  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
their  pupils. 

„    .    ..         Are  there  many  conversions 

Catholic  •        .1  •  .  r  .1 

c  .  in    this    country    from    the 

Protestant  to  the  Catholic, 
or  from  the  Catholic  to  the  Protestant 
Church  ?  This  is  not  easy  to  tell,  for  we 
can  have  no  such  statistics  as  are  gath- 
ered by  the  Government  in  Germany. 
Some  haphazard  inquiries  show  us  that 
hereabouts  there  is  hardly  a  fair  sized 
Protestant  church  which  does  not  have 
members  that  came  from  Catholic  fami- 
lies— one,  two  or  half  a  dozen.  The 
Catholic  Citizen  said  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  in  a  city  like  Milwaukee  or  St.  Paul 
the  number  of  conversions  from  the 
Protestant  Church  is  not  great,  perhaps 
not  a  hundred  per  annum,  and  in  Chi- 
cago less  proportionally.  But  a  hun- 
dred per  annum  is  not  a  small  number. 
Yet  the  Paulist  Fathers  in  this  city  have 
been  holding  a  two  weeks'  mission  to 
non-Catholics  in  Chicago,  at  which,  out 
of  a  nightly  audience  of  1,900,  fully 
1,200  are  said  to  have  been  non-Catholics, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  mission  there  was 
an  inquiry  class  of  200,  and  134  per- 
sons professed  themselves  converts,  12 
of  them  negroes ;  and  58  men  to  j6 
women.  Says  one  of  the  Paulist  Fath- 
ers: 

"  After  Tuesday  of  the  first  week  we  were 
busy  from  8  a.  m.  till  12,  and  again  from  1  till 
6  p.  m.  answering  questions  of  Protestants 
and  giving  private  instruction.  Every  night 
from  7  till  7:45  we  took  turns  at  the  convert 
class ;  then  from  7 145  till  8 :20  answering  ques- 
tions, and  from  8:20  till  9:20  gave  the  hour's 
lecture.  We  rarely  got  to  bed  till  12 130,  for 
dozens  called  after  benediction  and  talked  and 
quizzed  and  made  private  appointments  for  the 
next  day."" 

That  is  certainly  good  work. 


"  Odd  "  People 


In  a  public  address  the 
other  day  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  remarked  that  only  three 
years  ago  he  was  an  "  odd  "  man  who 
did  not  indulge  in  intoxicating  liquors, 
but  that  public  opinion  in  England  was 
so  rapidly  changing  that  it  seemed  like- 
ly that  before  long  the  "  odd  "  man  would 
be  he  who  did  thus  indulge.  This  con- 
dition already  exists  in  this  country,  if 
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we  can  judge  at  all  from  what  was  to  be 
observed  to  a  surprising  degree  at  the 
dinner  in  this  city  last  week  given  by  the 
evening  lecturers  of  the  Public  School 
Board.  There  were,  perhaps,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons  present,  and  the 
table  of  honor  was  graced  by  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Leipziger,  the  efficient  and  most 
admirable  head  of  the  system ;  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Public  School  Board  of  this 
city ;  the  Hon.  Miles  O'Brien,  high  up  in 
Tammany  honor;  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  for  the  State,  and  others 
of  civic  rank ;  while  among  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  lecturers  and  friends  were 
a  multitude  of  the  scholarly  and  intelli- 
gent men  and  women  of  the  city.  There 
was  hardly  to  be  seen  anywhere  on  those 
tables  anything  stronger  than  an  occa- 
sional bottle  of  vichy.  A  prohibition  din- 
ner could  hardly  be  more  abstemious. 
But  that  no  lack  of  good  humor  existed 
would  appear  from  the  story,  told  imme- 
diately following  a  somewhat  eloquent 
"  recitation,"  of  the  school  boy  who  gave 
the  definition,  "  Elocution  is  a  way  they 
have  of  killing  people  in  some  States." 

Libraries  in        ^n     interesting    new 

Ancient  Palestine      fa*  aboUtr  thue  ^laiy 

culture  of  the  Pales- 
tine region  in  early  times  has  lately  been 
published  by  Professor  Erman.  It  comes 
from  a  document  giving  an  account  of  a 
mission  sent  from  Egypt  to  Phenicia  to 
obtain  timber  for  the  repair  of  the  sacred 
ship  of  the  deity  Amun-Ra  at  Thebes 
about  1080  B.  C. — that  is,  about  the  time 
that  Samuel  was  judge  of  Israel.  The 
messenger,  Wenamun,  finds  difficulty  in 
getting  the  wood  desired  from  Prince 
Zekarbaal,  of  Gebal,  because  he  has 
brought  no  presents.  Zekarbaal  refers 
to  the  records  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
proves  that  his  ancestors  on  similar  occa- 
sions had  received  presents  of  silver. 
Thereupon  Wenanum  writes  to  Egypt 
for  presents  to  be  given  to  the  prince, 
and  receives  a  miscellaneous  assortment 
of  gifts,  among  which  are  five  hundred 
sheets  of  papyrus.  It  seems,  then,  that 
the  Prince  of  Gebal  had  a  library  of  rec- 
ords to  which  he  could  refer,  a  sort  of 
royal  library ;  and  also  that  papyrus  was 
used  at  this  time  in  Phenicia,  as  well  as 
Egypt.       Hitherto  we  had  only  known 


that  clay  tablets  were  in  use  in  Palestine 
and  Phenicia  a  few  centuries  earlier. 
This  will  make  somewhat  less  question- 
able the  translation  of  the  name  Kirjath- 
sepher,  supposed  to  mean  Book-town ; 
and  the  knowledge  we  now  have  of  the 
use  of  papyrus  may  explain  the  fact  that 
only  one  single  tablet  has  yet  been  found 
in  the  diggings  in  the  mounds  of  Pales- 
tine. 

J* 

A  newspaper  or  a  magazine  is  to  a 
great  extent  liable  to  be  deceived  by  its 
contributors.  Such  seems  to  have  been 
the  misfortune  of  one  of  our  best  maga- 
zines, which  printed  an  article  in  its  Jan- 
uary number  containing  false  and  exag- 
gerated statements  about  the  armies  in 
China.  General  Chaffee  has  clearly  con- 
victed the  writer  of  many  damaging  er- 
rors. Thus  he  declares  that  on  the 
march  to  Peking  the  Japanese  hospital 
service  had  ice,  while  the  Americans  had 
none.  Neither  had  any  ice.  He  says 
that  soon  after  the  capture  of  Peking 
over  33  per  cent,  of  the  American  troops 
were  in  hospital.  In  fact,  the  highest 
figure  was  11.6  per  cent.  General  Chaf- 
fee's reply  is  full  and  admirable. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Euro- 
pean Governments  will  submit  to  giv- 
ing up  their  post  offices  in  Turkey  as  de- 
manded. Of  course,  their  continuance 
is  a  permanent  condemnation  of  Turkey. 
Their  presence  is  a  public  declaration 
that  the  Turkish  Government  is  not  civ- 
ilized according  to  the  European  stand- 
ard, and  cannot  be  trusted.  But  such  is 
the  actual  fact.  Foreign  post  offices  and 
exterritoriality  mean  nothing  less  than 
that.  Japan  could  conquer  the  respect  of 
the  nations  and  claim  equal  rank  and 
treatment ;  Turkey  cannot  yet  do  this. 

It  is  a  very  important  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Government  control  of  monop- 
olies which  has  just  been  taken  by  the 
Prussian  Government,  which  has  decided 
to  purchase  for  $6,250,000  the  right  of 
control  of  certain  coal  mines.  The  work 
of  mining  will  be  done  on  the  best  hy- 
gienic lines.  It  is  remarkable  how  much 
further  a  monarchy  can  go  in  the  direc- 
tion of  socialism  than  does  our  Republic. 


INSURANCE. 

Light   Not   Wanted.  investigation  of  fires;  yet  it  is  logical  in 

.    •  ,  i    j  doing  so. 

An  association  of  retail  merchants  had  ^ 

an  annual  meeting  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 

some  weeks  ago,  and  a  Committee  on  .  it  p  •  ,  .» 
Insurance  made  a  report  on  that  subject.  A  rointer. 
In  part,  this  report  stated  that  under  The  storm  of  last  week  in  the  stock 
present  conditions  the  full  amount  on  market  will  long  be  memorable  for  se- 
which  premiums  are  paid  is  rarely,  if  verity  of  pressure,  violence  of  fluctua- 
ever,  collected  ;  that  if  all  restrictions  tions,  swiftness  of  recovery,  and  the  small 
embraced  in  the  policies  were  insisted  number  of  failures ;  in  these  respects  the 
upon  and  sustained  hardly  a  policy  in  week  is  unparalleled  in  all  the  history  of 
Nashville  could  be  collected ;  that  the  "  corners."  The  real  values  of  stocks 
adjuster  does  not  always  think  of  any-  bear  some  relation  to  the  substance  in  the 
thing  except  the  best  possible  adjustment  properties  represented,  to  their  present 
for  his  company  and  often  tries  to  clip  and  prospective  earning  capacity,  and  to 
down  claims,  regardless  of  justice;  that  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of 
a  man,  as  has  often  been  said,  really  does  general  affairs.  Such  real  values  cannot 
not  know  whether  he  is  insured  until  he  vary  much  from  week  to  week — much 
has  tried  to  collect;  and  that,  with  less  can  they  jump  up  or  down  20  or 
thought  and  co-operation,  a  policy  could  30  per  cent.,  and  back  within  a  day  or 
be  framed  which  would  contain  fewer  two;  but  a  fierce  wrestle  of  strong  par- 
restrictions  and  be  quite  fair  to  both  ties  for  control  of  specific  lines  may  do 
sides.  almost  anything  temporarily  with  prices. 
But  this  committee  report  goes  fur-  The  cool-headed  capitalist  can  buy, 
ther  and,  actually  deprecates  inquiry  into  and  pay  for,  either  to  hold  as  investments 
the  facts.  The  "  much-talked-of  fire-  or  sell  again  at  some  other  time,  what- 
marshal  law  "  is  declared  "  a  serious  ever  he  thinks  is  low  enough,  and  to  him 
question  which  should  be  handled  with  these  seasons  of  disturbance  are  a  legi- 
much  caution  ;  "  it  "  is  loaded,  and  dan-  timate  opportunity.  The  person  of  small 
gerous  to  every  merchant."  Are  mer-  pecuniary  size  should  always  keep  out  of 
chants  in  Tennessee  so  bad,  then  ?  The  the  arena  of  speculation,  especially  when 
entire  case  for  valued-policy  laws  is  the  strong  wrestlers  are  clinched  there, 
this :  The  policy  is  a  wager,  of  its  face  lest  he  get  hurt.  This  is  one  lesson — a 
against  the  premium ;  in  case  of  fire,  the  very  old  and  homely  one,  not  at  all  at- 
company  has  lost,  and  should  pay ;  the  tractive  to  the  desire  for  riches  and  there- 
amount  insured  should  always  be  col-  fore  not  obeyed — but  soberly  prudent 
lectible,  in  case  of  total  loss,  without  in-  notwithstanding.  Another  lesson  much 
quiry.  But  should  there,  then,  be  no  in-  in  point  is  that  there  is  one  piece  of  prop- 
quiry  ?  Need  honest  men  fear  and  erty  which  is  within  reach  of  all  and  one 
shrink  from  the  light,  or  have  dishonest  which  nothing  can  shake — life  insurance, 
men  any  claim  to  protection  from  it?  It  It  is  broad-based.  It  is  as  far  removed 
has  grown  into  a  saying  that  light  is  the  from  the  jars  of  speculation  as  the  deep- 
best  policeman ;  who  are  they  that  ask  er  depths  of  the  ocean  are  from  the  winds 
for  darkness?  A  fire-marshal  law  pro-  that  rage  above.  It  is  not  bought  on 
poses  official  inquiry  and  record  as  to  the  "  margins,"  and  therefore  liable  to  be 
cause  of  every  fire,  not  merely  that  dis-  wiped  out  in  an  hour.  Contract  for  what 
honest  fires  may  be  discouraged,  but  that  amount  you  can  reasonably  expect  to 
preventable  ones  may  be  made  impossible  keep  up ;  hold  to  it  as  your  final  reliance ; 
and  the  entire  community  be  better  pro-  make  it  a  prior  lien  on  your  earnings, 
tected.  The  demand  for  valued-policy  Keep  out  of  speculation ;  but  if  you  will 
becomes  bold  when  it  openly  denounces  not  do  that  then  keep  in  life  insurance. 
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Foreign  Figures  of  Foreign 
Companies. 

A  law  of  this  State  prohibits  foreign 
insurance  companies  from  advertising  or 
in  any  public  manner  stating  any  figures 
of  the  assets  or  the  business  of  the  home 
offices — that  is,  of  the  company  itself; 
only  resources  and  other  figures  of  the 
United  States  branch  offices  can  be  men- 
tioned to  the  public.  This  law  does  not 
rank  high  in  the  moderately  large  num- 
ber of  wise  laws  we  have.  Its  theory  is 
that  a  complete  statement  of  the  position 
of  a  complete  foreign  company  would  be 
misleading,  inasmuch  as  people  here  would 
be  led  to  trust  the  security  of  funds 
which,  for  them,  do  not  exist,  being  be- 
yond American  jurisdiction;  moreover, 
the  assets  of  some  of  the  foreign  com- 
panies being  very  large,  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  American  companies  prefer 
not  to  have  comparisons  made  with  such 
figures. 

The  notion  that  a  policyholder  has  no 
security  beyond  the  funds  held  within  his 
State  is  quite  general.  With  potent  as- 
sistance from  some  other  considerations 
it  leads  to  cutting  up  assets  by  guaranty 
deposits  here  and  there,  and  the  logical 
corollary  is  that  if  the  policyholder  is  not 
safe  without  a  deposit  in  the  jurisdiction 
he  should  look  exclusively  to  subdeposit 
and  the  assets  elsewhere  are  released 
from  reponsibility  to  him.  Such  is  not 
the  view  of  insurance  companies,  how- 
ever. If  their  funds  in  this  country 
prove  insufficient  they  are  ready  to  draw 
upon  Europe,  and  the  proof  of  this  is 
that  such  transfers  of  funds  have  been 
made. 


The  friendly  critic  of  a  brief  com- 
ment herein,  some  weeks  ago,  concern- 
ing a  reported  case  of  fraud  by  a  life  in- 
surance agent  in  delivering  ordinary  life 
policies  to  men  who  supposed  they  were 
to  receive  endowments,  must  be  reminded 
that  vehemence  of  expression  always 
weakens  instead  of  strengthening  a 
statement.  To  call  what  is  sometimes 
named  "  investment  "  insurance  a  gam- 
bling   scheme   wickedly   tacked   on ;    to 


liken  it  to  gangrene  on  the  human  body ; 
and  to  compare  it  to  the  Louisiana  lot- 
tery, to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  may 
gratify  feeling,  but  will  not  enhance  in- 
fluence. Bad  men  are  in  all  lines  of 
business,  and  doubtless  agents  have  some- 
times led  or  knowingly  permitted  men  to 
suppose  they  were  receiving  more  val- 
uable forms  of  policy  than  they  applied 
for  and  paid  for ;  but  to  declare  that  such 
agents  are  partners  of  the  company,  not 
deceivers  of  it,  is  one  of  the  class  of 
statements  which  prove  too  much.  If 
"  investment "  insurance  fails  of  the  ex- 
pected arithmetical  results  it  will  ef- 
fectually oppose  and  dispose  of  itself ; 
time  will  determine.  The  man  who  does 
not  believe  that  life  insurance  officers  are 
ready  to  join  in  a  glaring  fraud  in  order 
to  persuade  men  to  come  in  for  a  single 
year  should  restrain  himself  from  assert- 
ing it ;  the  man  who  really  does  believe  it 
— if  such  man  exists — is  capable  of  be- 
lieving anything. 

....  It  may  be  true,  as  it  seems  to 
President  Greene  of  the  Connecticut  Mu- 
tual, that  associations  of  life  underwrit- 
ers have  not  reduced  expenses  or  stopped 
rebating  and  have  had  as  chief  result 
only  cultivation  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance among  agents;  yet  this  does  not 
condemn  the  movement.  With  this  sole 
exception,  company  presidents  respond 
in  cordial  approval  to  a  request  to  use 
their  influence  toward  building  up  the 
membership  of  such  associations.  It 
seems  to  us  that  their  view  is  clearly 
sound.  For  altho  rebate  is  not  stopped 
the  association  influence  regarding  it  is 
in  the  right  direction.  To  say,  also,  that 
cultivation  of  personal  acquaintance  is 
the  only  apparent  result  quite  omits  in- 
quiry as  to  what  good  such  acquaintance 
has  caused  or  may  cause.  It  is  certain 
that  to  bring  differing  phases  of  charac- 
ter together  and  exhibit  their  contrasts 
must  tend  to  leaven  the  whole  in  one  or 
the  other  direction.  We  prefer  to  take 
the  hopeful  view,  expressed  by  nearly  all 
company  executives,  that  the  coming  to- 
gether of  agents  will  tend  to  a  better 
esprit  du  corps  and  a  gradual  elevation 
of  their  standard  of  business. 


FINANCIAL. 


Stocks  in  a  Storm. 

The  tornado  that  swept  through  the 
Stock  Exchange  last  week  was  caused 
by  no  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
country's  industries  and  trade,  nor  by 
any  conviction  that  a  depressing  change 
is  to  take  place  in  the  near  future.  In- 
dustrial conditions  were  never  better. 
Speculation  and  manipulation  and  con- 
solidation projects  had  lifted  prices  of 
securities  until  they  were  too  high;  but 
there  was  good  warrant  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  advance.  General  confidence 
was  shown  by  the  remarkable  rebound  on 
Friday  from  the  very  low  prices  of  the 
preceding  panic  day.  So  tremendous  a 
shock  as  was  felt  on  Thursday,  when 
prices  dropped  until  the  market  seemed 
to  have  no  bottom,  inevitably  tends  to 
discourage  both  investment  and  specula- 
tion for  a  rise,  even  if  it  is  not  caused  by 
a  present  or  foreseen  condition  of  indus- 
try and  trade.  But  the  settlement  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  "  corner  " — or  the 
agreement  reached  concerning  the  con- 
tracts affected  by  it— was  followed  im- 
mediately by  a  buoyant  recovery.  The 
extreme  losses  of  Thursday  in  many  ac- 
tive stocks  had  ranged  from  10  to  30 
points;  in  a  few  instances  the  declines 
had  even  exceeded  30;  but  the  average 
of  recoveries  was  not  far  from  the  full 
extent  of  loss,  which  in  some  cases  was 
even  surpassed  by  the  gain.  The  highest 
prices  for  this  year,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  were  reached,  as  a  rule, 
some  days  before  the  disturbance  of 
Thursday,  which  had  been  preceded  by 
more  or  less  decline : 

Lowest  Highest  Lowest  Close 

1900.            lfioi.  May  9.  May  10. 

Amalg.  Copper  ....  89%  ]28%  90  115 

Am.  Sugar 95^  152  135  145 

Am.  Tobacco 84%  130^  99  122 

Atchison 18%  90M  43  73% 

Bait.  &  Ohio  55^  1  ufcg  84  105 

Canad.  Pac 84%  117%  87  103^ 

Burlington H9fc  m%  178  m 

JTt-Paul 106^  188  134  158% 

Northwestern 150^  215  190  198 

Rock  Island 102  169%  125  151^ 

Consol.  Gas i63^  288  195  218% 

Del.  &  Hudson 106^  185^  105  159% 

Lackawanna. .,.,... m*  828  206^  217% 


Erie 10^  43V6  24^  36% 

Manhattan 84  131%  83  115 

Missouri  Pac.  38^  116%  72  106 

N.  Y.  Central..     ..     125%  170  140  154% 

Northern  Pac  .  45%  1,000  170  155 

Southern  Pac 30J^  57%  29  49 

UnionPac 44V6  133  76  112 

Texas  Pac    &%  52  <4  27  45% 

U.  S.  Steel 55  24  45 

The  corner  was  purely  an  accidental 
one,  arising  out  of  the  contest  between 
the  Harriman-Standard  Oil  interests  and 
the  Morgan-Hill  alliance  for  control  of 
the  Northern  Pacific.  The  project  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  Burlington  road, 
by  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  North- 
ern jointly,  moved  the  Harriman  party 
in  Union  Pacific  to  apply  for  an  interest 
in  the  property  to  be  acquired.  When  this 
interest  was  withheld,  the  capital  sup- 
porting Harriman  sought  to  obtain  con- 
trol of  Northern  Pacific  by.  the  purchase 
of  shares.  Millions  were  pitted  against 
millions  in  the  fight.  The  price  of  shares 
rose  rapidly. 

Expecting  a  decline,  millionaire  specu- 
lators sold  large  quantities  of  stock 
"  short "  for  future  delivery,  believing  a 
supply  at  lower  prices  would  soon  be 
available.  Foreign  holders  sold  here  at 
the  inviting  price  shares  which  must  be 
shipped  across  the  ocean  and  therefore 
could  not  be  delivered  for  seven  or  eight 
days.  In  the  meantime  all  the  available 
shares  had  been  bought  by  the  two  con- 
testing parties.  Thus  a  corner  was  de- 
veloped, and  "  short  "  speculators  paid 
even  $1,000  a  share  for  a  release  from 
the  contracts  which  they  could  not  fill, 
altho  the  price  fixed  by  final  agreement 
— owing  to  the  menace  of  a  court  injunc- 
tion— was  only  $150.  The  two  contest- 
ing parties,  however,  wanted  actual- 
shares  rather  than  penalties  in  cash.  The 
rich  speculators  who  took  the  risk  of 
selling  what  they  did  not  possess  deserve 
no  pity ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  fall  of 
the  market  was  a  heavy  blow  to  many 
others  who  should  not  be  classed  with 
them.  The  effect  of  the  quarrel  among 
the  giants  remains  to  be  disclosed.  Great 
plans  for  the  grouping  of  railroad  sys- 
tems may  be  upset  by  it. 
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Japan  has  2,364  banks,  with  a  total 
capitalization  of  $253,000,000. 

. . .  .The  Prussian  Government  has  de- 
cided to  invest  25,000,000  marks  in  coal 
mines. 

....A  dividend  of  12  per  cent,  has 
been  declared  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, making-  32  per  cent.,  or  about  $32,- 
000,000,  since  January  1st. 

.  . .  .The  combination  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  locomotives  will  include  all  the 
large  plants  except  the  Baldwin  Works 
in  Philadelphia,  and  be  capitalized  at 
$50,000,000. 

....  The  returns  of  The  Iron  Age  for 
May  1st  show  the  largest  weekly  output 
of  the  iron  furnaces  ever  attained — 301,- 
125  tons,  against  250,301  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 

....  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  has  gone  to  Europe,  as  a 
representative  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, to  study  the  financial  methods  of 
the  colonial  departments  of  European 
Powers. 

....  Negotiations  have  failed  for  a 
consolidation  of  the  General  Chemical 
Company  and  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Com- 
pany. The  plan  contemplated  a  capital- 
ization of  about  $64,000,000  in  stock  and 
debentures. 

....  The  valuation  of  the  four  plants 
to  be  united  in  the  new  combination  of 
manufacturers  of  mining  machinery  and 
steam  engines  is  less  than  $10,000,000, 
as  estimated  by  their  own  expert ;  but  the 
capital  of  the  new  company  is  to  be  $50,- 
000,000. 

....  April  was  a  record  month  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  transactions  amount- 
ing to  41,688,897  shares,  against  the  pre- 
vious best  record  of  30,207,000,  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year.  All  daily  records  were 
broken  on  the  30th  ult.,  when  the  sales 
were  3,270,851  shares. 

....  The  record  of  prices  for  member- 
ship on  the  Stock  Exchange  was  broken 
again  last  week,  when  a  sale  was  made  at 
$71,000.  The  price  rose  from  $4,000  in 
1878  to  $37,000  in  1883,  and  then  re- 
mained below  $20,000  until  1898,  rising 


to  $40,000  in  1899,  and  to  $41,500  last 
year. 

....  Seven  shipbuilding  companies, 
including  the  Union  Iron  Works,  of  San 
Francisco,  the  Newport  News  Company 
and  Mr.  Nixon's  works  at  Elizabeth- 
port,  N.  J.,  have  been  united  in  a  cor- 
poration having  a  capital  of  $65,000,000, 
called  The  United  States  Shipbuilding 
Company. 

....While  the  recent  discoveries  of 
oil  are  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
wealth  of  Texas,  the  State  was  enjoying 
great  prosperity  before  the  oil  was  found, 
and  this  prosperity  had  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  rich  agricultural  development. 
Not  by  the  oil  wells  alone  will  capital  be 
drawn  to  Texas  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  rapid  growth  of 
population,  disclosed  by  the  recent  cen- 
sus, will  be  checked ;  and  the  growth  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  steady  increase  of 
the  State's  wealth. 

. . .  .The  number  of  national  banks  or- 
ganized since  the  passage  of  the  Gold 
Standard  Act,  on  March  14th,  1900,  is 
now  529,  and  369  of  them  are  the  small 
banks  (having  a  capital  below  $50,000), 
the  organization  of  which  was  authorized 
for  the  first  time  by  that  act.  The  com- 
bined capital  of  the  529  banks  is  $27,- 
387,000,  but  they  have  taken  out  circula- 
tion amounting  to  less  than  30  per  cent, 
of  their  capital,  or  only  a  little  more  than 
the  minimum  required.  Texas  leads  the 
list  with  49  of  the  new  banks ;  Iowa  is 
second,  with  38 ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
Oklahoma  has  22  and  Indian  Territory 

21. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

American  Express  Co.  (semi-annual),  $3.00 
per  share  and  extra  $1.00  per  share,  payable 
July  1st. 

American  Cotton  Oil  Co.  (semi-annual),  pre- 
ferred, 3  per  cent,  payable  June  1st. 

....  Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
stocks  during  the  past  week  were: 

BANKS. 


American  Exchange.. 301 

Bowery 306 

Broadway 351 J4 

Chemical 4050 

City  782 

Commerce 500 


Hanover 666 

Market  and  Fulton 270 

Merchants' 200 

Ninth 109 

Shoe  and  Leather .110 


TRUST     COMPANIES. 
Title  Guar.  &  Trust  Co. .530  |  Union  Trust  Co.. . . . .  .1405J4 
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The  President's       .         ?..  r  t\i         i\/r 

nous  illness  of  Mrs.  Mc- 

Kinley,  the  President  has 
canceled  many  of  his  engagements  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  decided  to  return 
by  the  shortest  route.  Mrs.  McKinley, 
whose  health  has  been  impaired  for  many 
years,  permitted  her  strength  to  be  over- 
taxed almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  jour- 
ney, when  she  attended  a  reception  given 
to  her  by  the  ladies  of  Memphis.  A  lit- 
tle later,  after  leaving  New  Orleans,  she 
suffered  much  pain  from  a  bone  felon  on 
one  of  her  fingers.  Weakened  by  loss  of 
sleep,  she  was  perceptibly  affected  by  the 
heat  and  dust  of  the  journey  through 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  exciting 
scenes  of  the  reception  of  the  President 
and  his  party  in  Southern  California 
brought  her  to  such  a  condition  that  the 
President  hastily  removed  her  from  Del 
Monte  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Scott  in  San  Francisco.  There,  at  first, 
she  seemed  to  be  recovering,  and  the 
President  was  able,  on  the  14th,  to  take 
part  in  the  ceremonies  planned  for  his 
reception,  reviewing  a  great  parade  in 
streets  gaily  decorated  and  crowded  with 
people.  But  on  the  following  day  her 
illness  became  very  serious,  and  the  end 
of  her  days  seemed  near  at  hand.  For 
some  time  her  life  hung  by  a  thread,  and 
an  announcement  of  her  death  was  ex- 
pected throughout  the  land ;  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  there  was  a  marked 
and  rapid  improvement  in  her  condition. 
It  was  on  this  day  that  Mrs.  Gage,  the 
wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
died  at  her  home  in  Washington.  At  the 
end  of  last  week  it  was  believed  that  Mrs. 
McKinley  was  out  of  danger.  While  she 
was   in   a   critical   state,   expressions   of 


sympathy  and  regret  were  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Not  the  least 
noticeable  of  these  was  the  following, 
published  in  the  Chinese  newspaper  of 
San  Francisco : 

"  It  is  our  custom  that  each  householder 
erects  within  the  living  room  of  his  residence, 
however  humble  the  home  ma}'  be,  a  shrine 
before  which  he  may  worship  after  his  own 
faith.  We  request  that  this  night  the  elder  of 
each  and  every  Chinese  family  pray  fervently 
and  tenderly  to  the  Creator  to  spare  and  re- 
store to  health  the  wife  of  this  great  man,  the 
heart  of  his  heart,  for  whom  he  has  shown  a 
devotion  which  must  excite  the  admiration  of 
every  true  hearted  man,  be  he  Christian  or 
pagan.  We  may  differ  materially  in  our  re- 
ligious faiths;  and  because  of  thousands  of 
years  of  training  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for 
us  to  agree  on  certain  ceremonial  laws ;  still, 
our  love  for  those  whom  we  have  taken  to  our 
hearts  is  identical,  and  the  same  tender  love 
for  wife  and  family  is  common  to  all  mankind. 
Our  sympathy  for  the  President  is  as  sincere 
and  as  intense  as  it  could  be  were  it  expressed 
by  his  own  people." 

The  President  attended  the  launching  of 
the  battleship  "  Ohio  "  on  the  18th,  when 
the  great  hull  was  started  down  the  ways 
by  his  niece,  Miss  Mary  Barber,  and 
christened  by  Miss  Helen  Deshler,  a 
niece  of  the  Governor  of  Ohio.  A  large 
part  of  his  speech  was  addressed  to  the 
workmen  employed  in  the  shipyard. 
Their  skill  was  praised,  and  the  results 
of  their  labor — especially  as  shown  in  the 
record  of  the  "  Oregon  " — were  held  up 
for  commendation.  The  President  doubt- 
less had  in  mind,  altho  he  did  not  speak 
of  it,  the  threat  of  a  general  strike  in  the 
coming  week.  The  most  interesting  and 
significant  passage  in  the  address  was  as 
follows : 

"  What  we  want  is  to  build  more  ships.     We 
ought  to  have   a  good   commercial   line   from 
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here  to  the  Philippines,  built  by  American 
workingmen,  manned  by  American  sailors  and 
carrying  the  American  flag.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  world  that  brings  people  so  close  to- 
gether as  commerce.  There  is  nothing  that  so 
much  promotes  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
man  as  commerce ;  and  we  want  to  encourage 
commerce.  We  not  only  want  a  commercial 
line,  but  we  want  a  cable  line  from  here  to  the 
Philippines.  We  want  it  to  be  an  American 
cable,  that  cannot  be  cut  by  any  Power  in  the 
world." 

The  movements  of  the  President  and  his 
party  now  depend  upon  the  condition  of 
Mrs.  McKinley.  If  her  recovery  is  not 
retarded,  they  may  start  for  Washington 
before  the  end  of  the  present  week. 


j    .  The  strike  of  the  street  rail- 

Disputes  way  emPloyees  in  Albany  was 
ended  on  the  18th,  having  been 
in  progress  for  twelve  days.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  last  week  the  company  under- 
took to  move  its  cars  with  the  help  of 
200  non-union  men  who  had  been 
brought  to  the  city.  After  two  cars  had 
been  wrecked  by  the  mob,  and  one  motor- 
man  severely  hurt,  no  further  attempt 
was  made.  That  night  2,000  militia  were 
ordered  to  the  city,  one  regiment  coming 
from  Brooklyn.  There  was  much  ex- 
citement on  the  following  day,  and 
Adjutant-General  Hoffman  was  so  af- 
fected by  it  that  he  died  suddenly  while 
in  conversation  with  Major-General  Roe. 
It  was  on  the  16th  that  two  citizens  were 
killed.  A  car,>  guarded  by  soldiers  sta- 
tioned on  the  platforms,  and  followed  by 
cavalry,  was  attacked  by  an  angry  mob. 
After  the  guards  had  been  struck  by 
bricks  and  stones  they  were  ordered  to 
fire.  Leroy  Smith,  a  well-known  manu- 
facturer (President  of  the  last  Whist 
Congress),  and  William  Walsh,  a  plumb- 
er, were  fatally  wounded.  Both  were 
mere  spectators.  Smith  said  before  he 
died :  "  It  was  all  right ;  I  had  no  business 
to  be  there."  One  non-union  motorman 
was  mortally  hurt  by  the  mob,  and  sev- 
eral others  were  seriously  injured.  An- 
other regiment  was  called  from  New 
York,  but  a  settlement  was  near  at  hand. 
By  the  terms  of  the  final  agreement  the 
company  not  only  retains  the  ten  non- 
union men,  the  dismissal  of  whom  was 
demanded,  but  also  has  the  right  to  em- 
ploy either  union  or  non-union  men  here- 
after. The  strikers  are  taken  back,  and 
the  demand  for  an  increase  of  the  pay  of 


a  few  night  workmen  is  satisfied.  Three 
hundred  men  employed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  strike  were  induced  by  the 
payment  of  generous  bonuses  to  take 
themselves  out  of  the  way.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  week  the  strike 
of  the  machinists  for  nine  hours,  with 
pay  for  ten,  was  impending.  In  a  con- 
siderable number  of  shops  and  factories 
the  employers  had  already  yielded.  Al- 
tho  the  bricklayers  in  New  York  have 
been  at  peace  with  the  employing  Asso- 
ciation of  Mason-Builders  for  fifteen 
years,  the  arbitration  plan  which  has 
served  them  well  heretofore  has  now 
failed.  As  the  result  of  a  quarrel  over  a 
petty  question  the  employers  have 
stopped  work,  and  15,000  men  are  idle. 
In  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  strike  which  began 
at  the  works  of  the  philanthropic  Cash 
Register  Company  has  spread  through 
the  industries  of  the  city,  and  many  thou- 
sands are  out  of  employment,  the  only 
question  at  issue  being  union  control  of 
the  engagement  and  dismissal  of  work- 
men. 

& 

The  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions at  Washington  last 
week  was  largely  attended  by  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
held  its  sessions  six  days  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  John  M.  Glenn,  of  Balti- 
more. The  Conference  is  noted  for  dis- 
cussion rather  than  for  the  building  of 
platforms  or  the  passing  of  resolutions; 
but  a  request  from  the  Director  of  the 
Census  asking  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  co-operate  with  him  in  se- 
curing an  amendment  to  the  census  law 
to  enable  the  Census  Bureau  to  collect 
statistics  relating  to  science  and  philan- 
thropy was  unanimously  granted. 
Should  Congress  accede  to  this  natural 
and  important  demand,  we  may  eventual- 
ly have  annual  statistics  of  philanthropy 
and  crime  which  will  be  of  some  value. 
For  the  lack  of  these  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  make  any  trustworthy  com- 
parisons between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  An  interesting  dis- 
cussion was  held  on  public  subsidies  to 
private  charities;  the  special  feature  of 
this  session  being  a  paper  by  Comptroller 
Coler,  of  this  city.  The  Conference  laid 
down  no  principle  in  the  matter,  but  there 
was  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  di- 
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vergent  methods  of  the  several  States. 
Charity  organization  and  friendly  visit- 
ing were  the  central  topics  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  subject  of  the  treatment 
of  needy  families  in  their  homes  has 
never  been  so  fully  elucidated.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  session  of  the  Conference  re- 
lating to  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded 
and  the  epileptic,  two  independent  meet- 
ings were  held  to  form  a  new  organiza- 
tion for  the  special  study  of  epilepsy,  and 
to  secure  the  separation  of  epileptics 
from  the  feeble-minded.  The  subject  of 
dietaries  was  of  practical  interest  to  the 
large  number  of  institution  superintend- 
ents present,  and  some  important  facts 
and  figures  in  regard  to  the  waste  of 
food  in  hospitals,  asylums  and  prisons 
were  presented  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Atwater. 
The  report  on  the  treatment  of  the  crim- 
inal was  prepared  by  Dr.  Charlton  T. 
Lewis,  of  New  York,  and  strongly  in- 
dorsed by  General  Brinkerhoff,  of  Ohio. 
Colonel  McHardy,  President  of  the 
Scotch  Prison  Commission,  stated  that 
drunkenness  was  the  chief  cause  of  ar- 
rests and  imprisonment  in  Scotland, 
showing  that  the  prison  population  in- 
creases in  that  country  when  times  are 
good  and  diminishes  in  periods  of  com- 
mercial depression.  Several  native  dele- 
gates from  Cuba,  with  their  American 
helpers  in  charity  organization  in  that  is- 
land, were  warmly  welcomed  at  the  Con- 
ference. Next  year's  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Milwaukee. 

Cuba  and  When  the  report  of  the  Com- 
Porto  Rico  missi°ners  who  were  recently 
in  Washington  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Cuban  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, General  Sanguily  found  it  unsatis- 
factory because  it  did  not  explain  why 
the  Commissioners  had  failed  to  obtain 
any  modification  of  the  conditions  in  the 
Piatt  amendment.  In  reply  the  Commis- 
sioners said  that  while  no  change  could 
be  made  because  the  conditions  were  the 
final  policy  of  our  Government,  Secre- 
tary Root's  construction  of  the  several 
requirements  had  led  them  to  favor  the 
acceptance  of  the  entire  amendment,  al- 
tho  they  had  made  no  recommendation 
to  that  effect  in  their  report.  At  this 
point  Commissioner  Portuondo  expressed 
his  dissent.  Upon  the  motion  of  Gual- 
berto  Gomez  the  report  was  referred  to 
the  Convention's  Committee  on  Relations. 


Three  members  of  this  committee — Dele- 
gates Tamayo,  Villuendas  and  Quesada 
— have  prepared  a  majority  report,  pro- 
posing an  acceptance  of  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment with  some  additions,  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Constitution.  To  the  clause  con 
cerning  intervention  the  report  adds  the 
provision  that  intervention  "  shall  sup- 
pose neither  sovereignty  nor  a  protect- 
orate, and  shall  only  last  sufficiently  long 
to  establish  normal  conditions."  At- 
tached to  the  clause  relating  to  naval  sta- 
tions is  the  provision  that  while  Cuba  will 
sell  or  lease  the  sites,  it  is  understood 
that  the  stations  are  for  "  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  protecting  American  waters  from 
foreign  invasion  directed  against  Cuba  or 
the  United  States."  A  minority  report, 
prepared  by  Delegates  Gomez  and  Silva, 
rejects  the  clauses  relating  to  public  debts 
and  intervention,  expresses  approval  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  proposes  that 
Cuba  shall  equip  naval  stations  which 
the  United  States  may  use  in  time  of  war. 
A  committee  of  the  Havana  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from 
General  Wood,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  further  post- 
ponement of  the  date  on  which  mortgages 
may  be  foreclosed. — A  statement  pre- 
pared by  an  American  engaged  in  busi- 
ness on  the  island  appears  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  condition  of  Porto  Rico, 
as  to  which  conflicting  reports  have  been 
published.  He  asserts  that,  altho  the 
money  in  circulation  on  August  1st,  1900, 
amounted  to  $3,600,000,  it  has  now  been 
reduced  to  $1,600,000;  and  that  the  new 
Hollander  Revenue  law — together  with 
the  tariff  duties,  estimated  at  $950,000 — 
calls  for  the  collection  of  $3,100,000  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  on  March  1st  next, 
the  tax  on  rum  (60  cents  a  gallon) 
amounting  to  $780,000,  and  that  upon 
cigars  and  cigarettes  to  $290,000,  while 
the  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  real  and  per- 
sonal property  may  be  $1,000,000.  Ac- 
cording to  these  figures  the  total  circula- 
tion of  the  island  is  only  a  little  more  than 
half  the  sum  to  be  collected  in  taxes. 
There  is  not  much  work  in  the  coffee  dis- 
trict, where  men  have  been  receiving  fif- 
teen cents  a  day.  Conditions  are  better 
on  the  sugar  lands  ;  but  there  is  said  to  be 
much  unsatisfied  hunger  in  the  middle  as 
well  as  in  the  lower  class.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  new  road  through  the  coffee 
district  will  bring  some  relief.     The  feel- 
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ing  of  discontent  is  said  to  be  caused  in 
part  by  the  political  situation.  The  plant- 
ers, merchants  and  nearly  all  the  profes- 
sional men  are  in  the  Federal  party, 
which  did  not  vote  at  the  last  election  and 
is  not  represented  in  the  legislature. 
Substantially  all  of  the  island's  real  prop- 
erty is  owned  by  the  Federalists,  who  find 
themselves  taxed  by  a  new  law  in  the 
passage  of  which  they  had  no  voice — 
having  declined  to  take  part  in  the  elec- 
tion— and  which  was  enacted  by  a  legis- 
lature elected  by  a  body  of  voters  com- 
posed largely  of  colored  men  and  the  il- 
literate. The  Federalists,  it  may  be  re- 
called, refrained  from  voting  at  the  com- 
mand of  their  leader,  Munoz  Rivera. 
They  complain,  therefore,  of  political 
conditions  due  in  part  to  their  own  de- 
liberate inaction. 

i    •      .  Additional  surrenders  are  re- 

«u;u™%,M    ported.     General     Mascardo 

irnilippines     r     .  , 

and  352  men,  in  the  Province 
of  Zambales,  have  given  themselves  up ; 
General  Funston  has  drawn  from  Gen- 
eral Lacuna  a  promise  that  he  will  soon 
submit ;  and  even  Cailles,  the  cruel  guer- 
rilla, is  negotiating  for  terms.  Our  troops 
have  broken  up  a  band  of  American  brig- 
ands in  the  Province  of  Pampanga,  not 
far  from  Manila.  These  scoundrels  have 
committed  murder  and  robbery  in  native 
settlements.  Three  of  them  are  in  cus- 
tody and  five  are  still  at  large.  Another 
American  outlaw — Arthur  Howard,  said 
to  be  a  deserter  from  the  California  ar- 
tillery— is  reported  to  have  organized  a 
force  of  300  guerrillas  in  the  ungar- 
risoned  parts  of  Mindoro,  where  he  has 
assumed  the  office  of  Governor.  He  will 
soon  be  brought  to  account.  Aguinaldo 
receives  a  great  many  letters,  it  is  said, 
from  anti-imperialists  in  this  country, 
and  some  from  museum  managers  who 
offer  to  pay  him  well  if  he  will  permit 
himself  to  be  seen  in  their  exhibitions.  He 
remarks  that  American  rule  in  the  is- 
lands, to  be  satisfactory  to  the  people, 
should  conform  strictly  to  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  but  he  declines  to  express  an  opin- 
ion as  to  the  capacity  of  the  islanders  for 
self-government.  A  Presbyterian  mis- 
sion has  been  set  up  in  Tondo,  and  many 
residents  of  that  place  are  said  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  Protestant  movement.  Dis- 
patches from  Rome  say  that  Archbishop 
Chapelle      (recently      representing     the 


Catholic  Church  in  the  islands)  tells  the 
J/ope  that  Catholicisim  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  American  rule  either  in  the 
Philippines  or  in  Cuba.  As  a  result  of 
the  investigation  of  the  commissary 
frauds  at  Manila,  Commissary  Sergeant 
Woodcock  has  been  dismissed  from  the 
army  and  sent  to  prison  for  three  years ; 
Sylvester  Fletcher,  a  civilian,  has  been 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  five  years, 
and  a  Chinaman  goes  with  him  for  one 
year.  It  is  reported  that  Captain  Read, 
recently  on  trial,  has  been  found  guilty. 
Another  insurgent,  General  Garcia,  has 
been  appointed  to  a  prominent  office;  he 
will  be  Governor  of  a  province  in  North- 
ern Mindanao.  Dr.  Pearson,  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  says  that  at  least 
ten  translations  of  the  Bible  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  islanders.  The  Presidente 
of  Malibay,  who  is  said  to  be  a  Metho- 
dist, recently  dismissed  summarily  a  pub- 
lic school  teacher  because  he  was  a  Cath- 
olic, and  put  a  Protestant  in  his  place. 
At  least,  this  is  the  story  told  by  the  press 
dispatches.  Superintendent  Atkinson  at 
once  reinstated  the  Catholic  teacher. 

The  recent  session  of  the 
Legislature  in  Hawaii  was 
a  fruitless  one,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  none  of  the  appropriation  bills 
had  been  passed.  Throughout  the  ses- 
sion the  native  majority  was  at  variance 
with  Governor  Dole,  and  on  the  final  day 
a  resolution  was  passed  asking  the  Presi- 
dent to  remove  him  from  office.  The 
Governor  has  called  an  extra  session  for 
the  consideration  of  appropriation  bills 
alone.  Two  delegations  are  on  their  way 
to  Washington,  one  representing  the  na- 
tive majority,  or  Home  Rule  party,  and 
bearing  the  resolution  calling  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Governor,  and  the  other 
representing  the  white  members  and  the 
Republican  party.  This  second  delega- 
tion bears  a  reply  to  the  attacks  made  by 
the  first  one.  Acting  under  the  advice  of 
Delegate  Wilcox,  who  recently  returned 
to  the  islands,  the  Home  Rule  party  has 
added  to  its  name  the  word  "  Repub- 
lican," so  that  it  is  now  known  as  "  The 
Independent  Home  Rule  Republican 
Party."  Wilcox  told  his  native  sup- 
porters that  he  could  do  nothing  for  them 
at  Washington  in  the  way  of  patronage 
unless  he  could  be  known  there  as  a  Re- 
publican.    Therefore   the   name    of   the 
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party  was  changed  in  order  that  he  might 
call  himself  a  Republican.  There  is  on 
the  islands,  however,  another  Republican 
party,  with  which  the  natives  have  de- 
clined to  affiliate.  During  the  recent  ses- 
sion the  whites  in  the  Legislature  were 
opposed  by  the  natives  on  all  questions. 
A  bill  giving  $25,000  to  the  former 
Queen,  Liliuokalani,  was  passed,  but  the 
Governor  declined  to  sign  it.  Another 
bill,  which  has  become  a  law,  imposes  a 
tax  of  two  per  cent,  on  all  incomes  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

& 

A  Musical  The  new  Portion  of  tne  Met- 
Coilection  ™politan  Museum  of  Art,  of 
New  York,  the  noble  en- 
trance and  lofty  and  spacious  halls,  with 
colonnades  and  interior  domical  con- 
struction showing  the  genius  of  the  late 
R.  M.  Hunt  in  its  most  congenial  ex- 
pression, was  recently  thrown  open  for 
inspection.  It  is  not  yet  fitted  up,  but 
there  are  many  additions  to  the  treasures 
under  the  old  roof.  A  new  room  de- 
voted especially  to  brass  instruments  is 
added  to  the  Crosby  Brown  Collection  of 
Musical  Instruments,  now  nearly  equal- 
ing in  numbers  (about  2,200)  the  famous 
collection  in  Brussels.  This  practically 
completes  the  work,  with  the  exception 
of  picking  up  rare  things  as  occasion 
serves,  like  the  triple-baked  Florentine 
harpsichord,  1779,  and  the  glass  har- 
monica invented  by  Benjamin  Franklin, 
which  find  place  in  the  central  case.  Re- 
cently, through  a  sale  at  the  Hotel  Druot, 
Mrs.  Brown  obtained  a  marvelous  collec- 
tion of  portraits  of  musicians,  remarkable 
alike  for  its  completeness  and  for  the  ar- 
tistic and  historic  interest  of  the  exam- 
ples of  engraving.  Supplemented  from 
other  sources,  including  two  hundred 
contributed  by  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Foote,  it 
is  unrivaled  in  the  world,  numbering  746 
examples  accessible  in  hinged  frames  and 
in  scrap-books  in  the  library.  Many  of 
them  are  by  famous  engravers — Barto- 
lozzi,  Edelincks,  St.  Aubin,  Cochin. 

Congregational       **  0ne  could  judge  from 
Home  Missions     \he    P^5    °f    discussion 

that  had  occupied  the 
Congregational  press,  there  was  a  warm 
discussion  to  be  expected  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Congregational  Home  Missionary 


Society  at  Boston  last  week.  For  many 
years  there  had  been  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  National  Society  and  its  auxil- 
iaries in  the  contributing  States  that  the 
latter  should  control  the  expenditures  in 
their  several  States,  and  that  all  contri- 
butions, whether  made  to  them  or  sent  di- 
rectly to  the  National  Society's  treasury  in 
New  York,  should  be  credited  to  them. 
There  has  also  been  held  every  year  a 
conference  of  the  representative  officers 
of  the  auxiliaries  with  the  officers  of  the 
National  Society  to  consider  the  proper 
assignment  of  money  to  the  auxiliary 
States,  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  go  to  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  support  of  its  work 
in  the  further  Western  States,  where 
there  were  no  auxiliaries,  and  where  it 
had  sole  charge  of  the  missionary  work. 
For  some  years  the  Central  Society  has 
been  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  this  ar- 
rangement, and  a  few  months  ago  it  an- 
nounced, at  the  meeting  of  the  auxili- 
aries, that  the  compact  was  broken,  and 
that  henceforth  it  would  feel  at  liberty 
to  retain  all  contributions  sent  directly  to 
it,  using  them  for  its  general  work,  and 
that  it  would  make  its  agreements  with 
the  State  auxiliaries  individually  for  the 
division  of  the  funds  received.  The 
breaking  of  the  old  compact,  without  their 
consent,  raised  a  storm  in  a  number  of 
the  States,  such  as  Massachusetts,  where 
the  chief  contributions  are  made,  and  in 
Illinois,  and  serious  threats  were  made 
that  the  National  Society  would  be  sharp- 
ly called  to  account  at  its  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  in  Boston.  But  the  crowded 
program  for  the  meeting  made  no  pro- 
vision for  such  discussion  beyond  the 
usual  hour  for  the  election  of  officers  on 
Thursday  morning;  and  more  peaceable 
counsels  prevailed  when  the  represent- 
atives on  both  sides  got  together.  As  is 
often  the  case  the  real  business  was  ac- 
complished at  informal  conferences.  Af- 
ter the  sermon  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
Tuesday  evening,  some  forty  or  fifty  of 
the  members  gathered  at  the  hotel  head- 
quarters, and  after  considering  the  evil 
that  would  come  from  an  open  rupture  it 
was  agreed  to  leave  the  matter  to  three 
men  representing  the  Central  Society,  and 
three  who  should  represent  the  auxili- 
aries, with  Dr.  Abbott  as  a  seventh.  This 
informal  committee  agreed  upon  a  plan  to 
refer  the  question  of  the  permanent  rela- 
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tions  of  the  society  and  its  auxiliaries  herself  against  her  suzerain  the  danger 
to  a  Committee  of  Fifteen,  to  be  equit-  to  England  would  have  been  immense, 
ably  chosen,  the  old  compact  to  be  con-  Naturally  this  speech  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
turned  for  the  coming  year.  Thus,  tern-  has  excited  much  comment  wherever 
poranly,  at  least,  the  auxiliaries  have  the  there  is  a  desire  or  tendency  to  think 
advantage  in  the  decision,  and  peace  will  England  has  lost  in  prestige  these  past 
reign  in  the  contributing  churches.  The  two  years. — In  Parliament  the  most  not- 
election  of  six  new  members  of  the  Exec-  able  event  is  the  passing  of  the  Army 
utive  Committee  of  Fifteen,  taking  the  bill.  May  12th,  Mr.  Broderick,  the  War 
place  of  those  ineligible  for  re-election,  Secretary,  moved  his  army  reform 
may  make  a  difference  in  the  attitude  of  scheme,  the  nature  of  which  we  explained 
the  society  toward  its  auxiliaries.  in  our  issue  of  a  fortnight  back.     The 

^  only  interesting  speech  in  the  debate  that 

evening  was  that  made  by  Mr.  Winston 
English     ^he  Marquis  of  Salisbury  has    Churchill,  who  argued  that  the  navy  was 
Politics     returned  from  the  Riviera  with    the  real  support  of  England,  and  that  the 
his   vigor   apparently   restored,    present  policy  would  result  in  a  weak 
altho  the  rumors  of  his  coming  resigna-    navy  and  a  uselessly  strong  army.     Mr. 
tion  still  persist.     In  a  speech  in  London,    Churchill  pointed  out  that  the  expendi- 
May  13th,  he  referred  to  the  events  of    ture  for  defenses  had  doubled  in  the  last 
the  past  two  years  in  a  manner  that  has    fifteen  years,  and  asked  whether  the  pop  - 
aroused  much  comment.     He  spoke  with    ulation  of  the  kingdom  or  the  offensive 
pathos  of  the  young  lives  that  had  been    forces  of  other  nations  had  grown  pro- 
quenched,  the  splendid  hopes  cut  short    portionally  in  that  time.     Mr.  Henry  W. 
and  the  amount  of  blood  shed  in  South     Massingham  wrote  next  morning  in  The 
Africa.     "  Yet,"  said  he  in  continuation,    Daily    News    that     nothing     like     Mr. 
"  from  it  any  suggestion  of  wrong  on  the    Churchill's  speech  had  been  heard  in  the 
part  of  the  empire  is  absolutely  absent.     House    of    Commons    since    Gladstone's 
Indeed,   there  are   circumstances   which    death,  and  predicted  that  Mr.  Churchill 
can  make  every  lover  of  his  country  look    would  one  day  be  Premier  of  Great  Brit- 
back  with  exultation  and  gratitude  upon    ain.      Quite  as  able,  however,  was  the 
the  two  years  just  passed.       These  cir-    speech    of    Lieutenant-Colonel    Arthur 
cumstances  have  been  able  to  show  that    Hamilton  Lee,  who  has  served  as  mili- 
the  spirit  of  our  countrymen  has  burned    tary  attache  in  the  United  States.     He 
as  bright  as  at  any  other  period  in  our    defended  stoutly  the  increase  of  army  ex- 
history.       When  I  was  at  the  Foreign    penditure  by  showing  how  much  larger 
Office  I  used  to  hear  not  infrequently  that    was  the  soldier's  pay  in  America  than 
our  time  had  passed,  that  our  star  had    in  Great  Britain.     Four  days  later  the 
set  and  that  we  were  living  on  the  valor    debate  was  closed.     Lord  Roberts  occu- 
of  those  who  had  gone  before.     The  war    pied  a  seat  in  the  peers'  gallery,  and  sur- 
in  South  Africa  has  shown  the  strength    veyed  the   dispute  on  the  floor  of  the 
of  England,  which  was  never  more  con-    House.     The  strongest  speech  from  the 
clusively  shown.     There  is  no  Power  in    opposition   benches   was   made   by    Mr. 
the  world  but  now  knows  that,  if  it  defies    Asquith,   who   denied   that   the   country 
the  might  of  England,  it  would  defy  one    would  have  been  any  better  prepared  for 
of  the  most  formidable  enemies  it  could    the  South  African  war  if  the  proposed 
encounter/'     He  also  used  the  African    scheme  had  been  in  force  in  1899.     Mr. 
war  to  point  a  moral  against  those  who    Balfour  replied  with  his  usual  animation, 
clamored    for    home    rule     in     Ireland.     He  created  something  of  a  sensation  by 
What  would  have  been  England's  posi-    stating  that  at  one  time  in   1899  there 
tion  to-day,  he  asked,  if  home  rule  had    were  in  the  United  Kingdom  only  3,300 
passed  in  1893  ?     The  South  African  ex-    rounds  of  ammunition  for  small  arms, 
perience  manifests  the  danger  of  letting    The  Government  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of 
Ireland  have  a  measure  of  independence.    305  to  163,  which  was  about  the  majority 
The  resistance  which  a  weak  Power  may    expected.       The  belief,  however,  is  not 
oppose  to  a  stronger  Power  is  shown  to     uncommon  that  the  measure  would  have 
be  much  greater  than  was  supposed,  and     been    defeated,    had    not    the     members 
if  Ireland  in  the  present  crisis  had  set     dreaded   the    dissolution   of   Parliament 
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and  the  consequent  expense  and 
tainty  of  re-election. 


uncer- 


The  Chinese     Jhe    Proceedings    at    Pe- 

Situation  King     ave  at  ^aSt  reacne(^  a 

point  which  promises  some 
conclusion.  China  has  acceded  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  foreign  Ministers.  Owing 
to  the  varying  value  given  to  the  tael,  the 
monetary  unit  of  the  Empire,  it  has  been 
extremely  difficult  to  learn  just  what  in- 
demnity was  demanded.  According  to 
latest  information  the  sum  required  is 
450,000,000  taels  (variously  estimated  at 
from  315  to  337  million  dollars),  which 
includes  the  expenses  of  the  allied  armies 
until  July  1st.  If  a  settlement  is  not 
made  by  that  time,  the  amount  is  to  be  in- 
creased. In  a  cablegram  to  Washington, 
Mr.  Rockhill,  the  United  States  Special 
Commissioner,  states  that  this  demand  of 
the  Powers  was  not  supposed  to  be  final, 
but  that  contrary  to  expectations  China 
accepted  the  claim  without  protest.  Had 
she  made  a  stubborn  fight  against  it,  the 
Powers  might  have  increased  their  de- 
mands, but  more  probably  would  have 
lowered  them.  Even  yet  Mr.  Rockhill 
is  instructed  to  do  what  he  can  to  have 
the  demand  reduced.  China  proposes  to 
pay  the  indemnity  in  annual  payments 
of  15,000,000  taels  (something  over  $10,- 
000,000)  for  thirty  years,  beginning  with 
July,  1902.  The  salt  tax  is  expected  to 
contribute  ten  million  taels,  the  likin,  or 
inland  transit  dues,  two  millions,  and  the 
native  customs  three  millions.  This,  ac- 
cording to  the  plenipotentiaries,  will  leave 
China  completely  stripped,  without  any 
revenue  for  supporting  the  Government, 
and  to  this  end  she  asks  to  increase  the 
foreign  customs  at  the  treaty  ports.  The 
Ministers  have  not  yet  replied  to  these 
proposals,  and  probably  there  will  be  fric- 
tion among  the  various  Powers  before 
they  can  arrive  at  any  agreement  in  the 
matter.  England  and  America  are  nat- 
urally strongly  opposed  to  any  addition  to 
the  foreign  duties,  whereas  the  general 
feeling  is  that  the  other  Powers  object  to 
revenue  collected  by  the  Chinese,  such  as 
the  likin,  probably  because  of  its  uncer- 
tainty. Great  Britain  proposes  that 
China  pay  the  indemnity  by  issuing  4 
per  cent,  bonds,  and  a  dispatch  to  the 
Press  Association  of  London,  May  18th, 
states  that  a  Chinese  loan  of  £60,000,000, 


with  an  international  guarantee,  has  been 
practically  arranged.  The  report  needs 
confirmation.  General  Chaffee  will  with- 
draw the  American  forces  from  Peking 
on  May  25th.  Only  a  legation  guard, 
consisting  of  Company  B  of  the  Ninth 
Infantry,  under  Major  Edgar  B.  Robert- 
son, will  be  left  in  the  city.  General  Chaf- 
fee's order  contains  these  striking  words  : 
"  Major  E.  B.  Robertson,  Ninth  Infan- 
try, is  detailed  as  commander  of  the  lega- 
tion guard,  and  his  attention  is  especially 
invited  to  the  fact  that  the  troops  under 
his  command  are  stationed  in  a  foreign 
country  with  which  the  United  States  is 
on  terms  of  friendship.  The  guard  must 
therefore  not  be  used  aggressively  unless 
in  defense  of  the  American  legation,  or 
of  persons  and  property  of  American  citi- 
zens in  its  immediate  vicinity."  The  or- 
der also  gives  directions  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  loot,  and  indicates  that  any  China- 
man is  to  receive  back  his  property  if  he 
can  establish  ownership.  On  May  14th 
German  soldiers  guarding  a  bridge  at 
Pei-Ho,  south  of  the  British  concession, 
fired  on  the  British  tug  "  Ewo."  Two  of 
the  Chinese  crew  were  killed,  and  others 
were  taken  to  the  German  fort  and 
flogged.  General  Lome  Campbell  asked 
for  an  explanation  of  this  "  unwarrant- 
able act  of  brutality,"  and  General  von 
Lessel  replied  that  the  incident  should  not 
be  repeated.  The  London  Times  com- 
ments very  stringently  on  the  act,  and 
concludes  its  editorial  with  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  German  punitive  expeditions. 

Lord  Kitchener,  in  a  dis- 
African  Affairs   patch  from  Pretoria,  dated 

May  1 2th,  reports  fur- 
ther successes  of  British  arms.  Still 
more  noteworthy  was  a  cablegram  from 
Cape  Town,  dated  May  18th,  stating  that 
General  Bindon  Blood  has  made  a  suc- 
cessful concerted  movement  against  the 
Boers  in  the  Northern  Transvaal.  Ac- 
cording to  this  report  the  British  col- 
umns covered  a  wide  territory  and  routed 
all  the  commandoes  that  opposed  them. 
One  thousand  Boers  were  made  prison- 
ers, and  great  quantities  of  supplies  and 
stock  were  captured.  General  Blood 
conducted  the  operations  on  the  center, 
with  Colonel  Plumer  on  the  left  flank 
and  General  Kitchener  on  the  right.  The 
Boer  commander,  General  Ben  Viljoen, 
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escaped  with  a  few  mounted  men.  The  tribes,  with  whom  he  had  nothing  to  do, 
outlook  for  a  conclusion  of  the  war,  to  who  were  directly  under  the  British  Gov- 
judge  from  English  opinion,  grows  ernment.  The  whole  of  the  eastern  por- 
brighter,  altho  the  difficulties  of  the  win-  tion  of  this  tribe,  to  the  number  of  5,00c 
ter  campaign  are  still  to  be  faced.  Un-  spearmen,  joined  him,  adorned  their 
less  the  Boers  are  prevented  from  moving  heads  with  white  pugarees,  and  pro- 
north  to  the  bush  veldt,  little  can  be  done  claimed  themselves  Dervishes.  From 
against  them  for  five  months.  It  is  cal-  this  he  extended  his  influence  over  the 
culated  that  in  April  there  were  still  be-  Hinterland,  and  established  his  authority 
tween  18,000  and  19,000  burghers  avail-  along  the  borders  of  Abyssinia.  In  1900 
able  for  service,  altho  no  commando  then  he  attacked  the  Abyssinians  at  their 
existed  larger  than  800  men.  The  opera-  frontier  post  of  Jig  Jigga,  but  was  re- 
tions  in  South  Africa  tend  to  draw  atten-  pulsed.  In  December  of  that  year  the  po- 
tion away  from  interesting  movements  in  sition  became  unsupportable ;  trade  was 
other  parts  of  the  continent.  In  Somali  •  depressed,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior 
land  the  English  are  having  trouble  with  protectorate  was  in  a  ferment ;  the  Abys- 
the  natives  not  without  significance.  The  sinians  were  equally  incensed  with  the 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times  gives  Mahdi  owing  to  the  depredations  which 
a  clear  account  of  the  so-called  Mad  he  had  committed  in  their  territory.  It 
Mullah,  leader  of  the  natives.  His  cor-  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  an  Anglo- 
rect  name  and  title  are  Haji  Mahomed  Abyssinian  expedition  should  conjointly 
Bui  Abdullah ;  he  belongs  to  the  Habr  take  the  field ;  and  the  Consul-General  of 
Suleiman  section  of  the  Northern  Oga-  Berbera  (Colonel  Hayes  Sadler)  set  him- 
dens,  and  was  born  in  his  own  country  self  to  work  to  raise  a  force  of  Somalis, 
some  30  years  ago,  receiving  a  religious  these  being  the  only  troops  capable  of  op- 
education  as  a  "  wadad  "  or  theologian,  erating  under  the  conditions  of  climate 
He  made  several  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  and  lack  of  water  which  prevail  in  Som- 
and  became  a  disciple  of  the  Sheik  Ma-  aliland.  It  was  calculated  that  the  force 
homed  Saleh,  the  recognized  spiritual  could  be  organized  and  ready  for  action 
head  in  that  city  of  the  mystic  religious  by  February  1st;  but  unsurmountable 
order  tarika  Mahamalia.  He  is  described  difficulties  and  delays  of  all  kinds  oc- 
as a  man  about  30  years  of  age,  slight  in  curred,  and  the  start  of  the  expedition 
figure,  and  in  hight  and  appearance  like  has  had  to  be  postponed  till  the  end  of 
an  ordinary  Somali.  He  is  cruel,  crafty,  March.  Colonel  Swayne,  owing  to  his 
domineering  and  ambitious,  and,  altho  unrivaled  experience  of  the  Somalis  and 
covetous,  liberally  distributes  plunder  and  their  country,  was  selected  to  raise  and 
loot  when  he  considers  it  politic  to  con-  command  the  Somali  frontier  force ;  and 
ciliate  an  aggrieved  or  resentful  tribe,  or  for  the  past  three  months  he  and  his  offi- 
in  order  to  gain  further  adherents.  He  cers  have  labored  incessantly  day  and 
has  deluded  many  of  the  people  into  the  night  without  intermission  under  the  su- 
belief  that  he  is  the  incarnation  of  Ma-  perior  direction  of  the  Consul-General. 
homed  the  Prophet,  and  proclaims  that  he  The  difficulties  of  raising  and  training 
is  appointed  by  the  Divine  will  to  exter-  the  forces  among  the  raw  Somalis  have 
minate  the  infidels  and  regenerate  the  been  immense,  but  at  last  the  efforts  of 
Somalis.  They  are  to  be  a  free  and  ex-  the  officers  have  become  apparent.  At 
elusive  nation  under  a  Mahomedan  the  approach  of  the  Abyssinian  and  Som- 
ruler,  and  the  Mullah  aspires  to  be  the  ali  troops,  the  Mullah  quitted  the  Oga- 
first  independent  Somali  King.  As  den  and  retired  into  the  Dolbahenta. 
soon  as  he  had  acquired  sufficient  influ-  Whereupon  the  Abyssinians  raided  the 
ence  by  posing  as  a  holy  man,  he  began  Ogaden,  and  paid  off  old  scores  for  a  re- 
to  make  use  of  the  tribes  to  plunder  each  verse  suffered  five  years  ago  at  the  hands 
other,  and  two  years  ago  he  sent  an  in-  of  this  tribe.  The  further  actions  of  the 
suiting  letter,  written,  it  was  alleged,  in  Mullah  are  meanwhile  awaited  with  some 
blood,  to  Colonel  Hayes  Sadler.  It  first  anxiety.  It  is  known  that  he  has  lost  a 
became  evident  that  serious  measures  good  many  of  his  adherents.  Most  of  his 
would  be  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  the  warriors  are  mounted  on  ponies,  and  he 
marauding  propensities  of  the  Mullah  is  said  to  bav*  at  teas*  tbre*  hiiyidrfed 
when  he  interfered  with  the  Habbi  Unis  nfl.ee; 


The   Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty. 

By  the  Hon.   John  W.   Foster, 

Ex-Secretary  of  State. 

IT  is  a  well  recognized  principle  of  in-  about   it     the    religious    solemnity    and 
ternational  law  that  change  of  cir-  obligation  of  an  engagement  between  His 
cumstances  may  dissolve  the  obliga-  Holiness  the  Pope  and  a  devoted  Catho- 
tion  of  treaties.     It  was  quite  the  prac-  lie  sovereign.     By  this  convention   Na- 
tice   in    former   times   to   make   treaties  poleon  guaranteed,  by  a  French  army  in 
"  perpetual  and  eternal,"  and  many  at  the  Rome,  the  maintenance  of  the  temporal 
present  day  in  their  terms  run  without  authority  in  the  Papal   States  of  Italy, 
limit  as  to  time ;  but  no  stipulation  can  be  But  in  a  few  years  thereafter  the  King- 
made  so  unalterable  and  binding  that  time  dom  of  Sardinia  had,  by  war  and  the  ac- 
and  circumstances  may  not  terminate  it.  tion  of  the  people,  become  the  Kingdom 
Francis  I  and  Henry  VIII  concluded  a  of  Italy;  Garibaldi  had  overthrown  the 
"  perpetual    peace  "    in     1527    between  Kingr  of  the  Sicilies;  Victor  Emanuel  en- 
France  and  England,  and  on  the  one  part  tered  the  Papal  States ;  the  French  army 
there   were   given   as   hostages   2   arch-  withdrew  from  Rome ;  and  the  Pope  lost 
bishops,   11    bishops,   28  nobles  and    13  all    his    temporal    possessions.     Neither 
towns;  but  even  these  did  not  prevent  a  treaty   stipulations  nor  his   devotion  to 
fresh  war  in  the  same  generation.     The  the  Church  could  hold  Napoleon  to  his 
declaration  of  the  Conference  of  London  engagements.     Both   he   and   the   other 
of  1 87 1,  brought  about  by  the  action  of  governments  of  Europe  recognized  that 
Russia   respecting   the   Black   Sea,   that  the  changed  conditions  had  released  him. 
"  no  Power  can  liberate  itself  from  the  The  recognition  by  Great  Britain  of  the 
engagements  of  a  treaty,  nor  modify  the  principle  has  been  frequent  in  the  past 
stipulations  thereof,  unless  with  the  con-  hundred  years.     By  the  treaty  of  Chau- 
sent  of  the  contracting   Powers,''   is   a  mont,  in  1816,  she  guaranteed  the  integ- 
principle  of  international  law  of  qualified  rity  of  Holland ;  but  when  the  revolt  of 
application  in  practice,  and  the  nineteenth  1830  occurred,  she  declined  to  be  held  to 
century  presents  many  instances  of  its  the  guarantee  on  the  ground  that  the  re- 
non-observance.     It  is  quite  common  in  volted  provinces  could  not  be  made  to 
the  practice  of  nations  for  a  Government  work  peacefully  under  the  Dutch  yoke, 
to  suspend,  to  modify,  to  declare  abro-  the  very  danger  against  which  she  had 
gated,  or  to  disregard  treaties  because  of  given  her  guarantee.     Again,  she  entered 
changed  conditions.  into  stipulations  with  the  Bourbon  King 
The  foregoing  principles  assume  pe-  of  France  to  support  the  constitutional 
culiar  interest  in  view  of  the  recent  rejec-  Government  against  revolutionary  move- 
tion  by  Great  Britain  of  the  Hay-Paunce-  ments,  but  upon  his  overthrow  by  the  rev- 
fote  treaty  of  1900,  as  amended  by  the  olution  of  1830,  the  British  Prime  Min- 
Senate  of  the  United  States ;  and  this  ac-  ister,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  claimed 
tion  presses  for  a  solution  the  long  dis-  that  Great  Britain  could  not  be  held  to 
cussed  question  of  the  binding  obligation  the  engagement  because  the  monarch  had 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1850.  The  violated  the  constitution, 
practical  interest  thereby  awakened  will  Other  similar  instances  of  British  and 
justify  me  in  examining  the  subject  some-  Continental  practice  might  be  cited,  but  it 
what  in  detail.  will  be  more  applicable  to  the  topic  to  ex- 
Many  instances  might  be  cited  of  dis-  amine  the  instances  which  have  occurred 
regard  of  treaty  stipulations  during  the  in    American    history.     The    Treaty    of 
past   century  by  European  nations   be-  Peace  with  Great  Britain  of  1783    pro- 
cause  of  changed  conditions.     One  of  the  vided  that  the  Mississippi  River  should 
most  notable  is  that  by  Napolean  III.  He    "  forever  remain   free  and  open  to  the 
had  entered  into  treaty  stipulations  by    subjects  of  Great  Britain,,,  under  the  De- 
mean* of  a  concordat*  which  had  thrown    lief  that  it  had  its  source  or  lay  partly  ill 

Itfif 
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British    territory.     Subsequent    explora-  United    States   and    Great    Britain    fur- 

tions  developed  the  misinformation  of  the  nishes   an   illustration   of   how   changed 

negotiators,  and  after  the  acquisition  of  conditions  may  affect  treaties.  In  1817  a 

Louisiana  the  stipulation  of  1783  ceased  convention  was  entered  into  by  which  it 

to  have  effect.  was  agreed  that  the  naval  armament  of 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  we  en-  the  two  nations  on  the  Great  Lakes 
tered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  should  be  reduced  to  four  vessels,  each  of 
France,  which  had  a  material  influence  which  should  not  exceed  one  hundred 
in  securing  our  independence.  In  that  tons  burden,  and  be  armed  with  a  single 
treaty  we  agreed  to  defend  the  French  eighteen-pound  cannon.  But  in  1837- 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  give  1838,  during  the  Canadian  Rebellion,  the 
French  privateers  certain  privileges  in  British  Government  largely  increased  its 
our  ports.  After  the  French  revolution  naval  armament  without  asking  the  per- 
occurred  which  overthrew  Louis  XVI,  mission  of  the  United  States  ;  and  during 
with  whom  we  made  the  treaty,  the  new  our  Civil  War  the  Government  of  the 
Government  of  France  demanded  that  we  United  States  did  likewise.  Each  Gov- 
should  make  good  the  stipulations  of  the  ernment  has  for  many  years  past  disre- 
treaty  of  1778.  The  position  taken  by  garded  the  provision  as  to  the  size  of  its 
our  Government,  and  ably  defended  by  vessels  carrying  cannon  used  in  the  Rev- 
Hamilton,  was  that  under  the  changed  enue  Service,  and  the  United  States  has 
conditions  we  were  released  from  the  for  years  maintained  on  the  Upper 
treaty;  and  President  Washington  ac-  Lakes  a  naval  vessel  considerably  larger 
cordingly  issued  his  celebrated  proclama-  in  tonnage  and  armament  than  allowed 
tion,  in  1793,  declaring  neutrality  in  the  by  the  treaty.  The  two  Governments 
war  between  France  and  the  other  Eu-  tacitly  recognize  that  the  region  in  ques- 
ropean  powers.  The  treaty  was  formal-  tion  has  outgrown  the  conditions  under 
ly  abrogated  by  an  express  act  of  Con-  which  the  convention  was  made.  When 
gress  in  1798.  it  was  negotiated  wood  was  used  in  the 

In  18 1 5  a  commercial  treaty  was  ne-  construction  of  vessels,  and  sail  was  the 
gotiated  between  the  United  States  and  propelling  power.  Navigation  has 
Great  Britain,  by  which  various  ports  transformed  its  conditions.  So,  also,  at 
and  places  before  closed  to  American  ves-  that  time  almost  no  commerce  existed, 
sels  were  opened  to  them,  among  which  and  a  very  sparse  population  inhabited 
was  the  Island  of  St.  Helena.  The  the  country  bordering  the  Great  Lakes, 
treaty  was  duly  ratified  by  the  Senate,  All  this  has  changed.  The  convention 
but  meanwhile  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  of.  18 17  has  become  a  dead  letter  in  the 
been  fought,  Napoleon  dethroned,  and  it  provisions  cited,  and  this,  too,  without 
was  determined  that  he  should  be  im-  any  express  agreement  between  the  par- 
prisoned    at    St.     Helena.     Thereupon,  ties  to  it. 

without  asking  the  assent  of  our  Govern-  It  was  shown  by  Secretary  Freling- 
ment  or  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  the  huysen  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
British  Minister  gave  notice  that,  "  in  British  Government,  in  1882,  that  the 
consequence  of  events  which  have  hap-  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was  negotiated 
pened  in  Europe  subsequent  to  the  sig-  to  secure  the  construction  of  a  particular 
nature  of  the  convention,"  the  Island  of  interoceanic  canal,  by  a  private  corpora- 
St.  Helena  would  be  excluded  from  the  tion  and  under  plans  then  set  on  foot,  and 
effects  of  the  treaty.  Six  years  after-  that  these  projects  all  came  to  naught, 
ward,  upon  the  death  of  Napoleon,  no-  Since  the  treaty  was  made  a  half  a  cen- 
tice  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  tury  ago  a  great  transformation  has  oc- 
by  the  British  Minister  that  the  stipula-  curred  in  the  physical  conditions  of  this 
tions  of  the  treaty  regarding  St.  Helena  continent  and  in  the  political  develop- 
would  come  into  force.  In  this  instance  ment  and  policy  of  the  United  States, 
the  reason  for  the  suspension  of  the  From  twenty-three  millions  of  people  we 
treaty  clause  was  a  substantial  one,  but  have  grown  to  seventy-six  millions,  the 
the  power  to  suspend  was  freely  exer-  population  of  our  Pacific  Coast  has  in- 
cised by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contract  creased  one  hundredfold,  and  our  terri- 
without  asking  the  consent  of  the  other.  torial  possessions  on  the  coast  of  this  con- 

Another      convention      between      the  tinent  have  more  than  doubled  in  area  by 
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the  acquisition  of  Alaska.  We  have  ac- 
quired the  Hawaiian  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  with  their  many  millions  of  peo- 
ple. Since  the  negotiation  of  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty  the  whole  face  of  af- 
fairs in  the  Orient  has  changed.  And 
from  a  limited  continental  power,  with  its 
population  mainly  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
we  have  grown  to  a  world  power,  with 
greatly  enlarged  interests  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is  idle  to  contend  that  a  na- 
tion which  has  undergone  such  marvelous 
development  and  transformation,  should 
to-day  be  held  to  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
made  a  half  century  ago  to  accomplish 
an  enterprise  then  in  life,  but  long  since 
extinct. 

Another  ground  for  release  from  the 
treaty  put  forward  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  that  its  terms 
have  been  violated  by  Great  Britain  in 
the  enlargement  of  its  settlement  of  Be- 
lize into  a  Crown  Colony,  with  a  great 
increase  in  its  area.  The  answer  of  Great 
Britain  to  this  charge  is  that  Belize  is  not 
a  part  of  Central  America,  and  therefore 
not  included  in  the  treaty ;  and,  as  proof 
of  this,  citation  is  made  of  the  note  of  the 
British  negotiator  of  the  treaty  of  1850, 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  handed  to  Secretary 
Clayton  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  of  the  treaty,  to  the  effect 
that  it  did  not  apply  to  the  British  "  set- 
tlement "  of  Belize,  and  Mr.  Clayton's 
acquiescence  in  that  declaration.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  these  notes  were 
exchanged  after  the  treaty  had  been  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate,  and  they  were  never 
sent  to  that  body.  It  is  perfectly  well  es- 
tablished that  such  declarations  could  not 
in  any  wise  alter  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

The  title  of  Great  Britain  to  the  "  set- 
tlement "  of  Belize  had  its  origin  in  the 
treaty  of  1783  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain,  in  which  the  latter  granted  to  the 
British  the  right  to  cut  and  export  log- 
wood in  the  region  described.  This  priv- 
ilege was  enlarged  by  the  treaty  of  1786 
to  the  cutting  of  all  kinds  of  wood,  and  it 
was  expressly  stipulated  that  there  should 
not  be 

"the  formation  of  any  system  of  government, 
either  military  or  civil,  further  than  such  regu- 
lations as  the  two  governments  may  judge 
proper  to  establish,  for  maintaining  peace  and 
good  order,"  ..."  all  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion being  indisputably  acknowledged  to  be- 
long of  right  to  the  Crown  of  Spain." 

Upon   this    slender   title   alone    Great 


Britain  assumed  to  herself  complete  sov- 
ereignty over  the  enlarged  Crown  Colony 
of  British  Honduras,  after  the  signature 
of  the  treaty  of  1850.  Whether  or  not 
this  act  was  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  it 
was  unquestionably  in  disregard  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  does  not  place  the 
British  Government  in  a  good  position  to 
claim  the  observance  of  the  treaty.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  rest  the  action  of 
the  United  States  in  withdrawing  from 
the  obligations  of  that  convention  upon 
the  Belize  matter.  Lawrence,  an  Eng- 
lishman, the  author  of  one  of  the  latest 
works  on  international  law  and  professor 
in  Cambridge  University,  who  combated 
Secretary  Frelinghuysen's  contention 
that  Great  Britain  had  violated  the  treaty 
in  the  creation  of  the  Belize  colony,  has 
said  that  if  the  position  were  taken  that 

"  the  United  States  have  grown  so  great  since 
the  treaty  of  1850  was  signed,  and  their  inter- 
ests in  the  canal  are  so  far  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  power,  that  they  ought  to  have  a 
preponderating  voice  in  determining  the  rules 
to  be  adopted — such  a  position  would  have 
been  impregnable." 

Recently  certain  American  writers 
have  maintained  that  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Senate  to  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  treaty  are  in  opposition  to  the  "  his- 
toric policy  "  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  support  of  this  assertion  citation  has 
been  made  of  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Clay 
and  other  Secretaries  of  State  in  favor  of 
the  neutralization  of  an  isthmian  canal, 
and  its  free  and  equal  use  by  the  vessels 
of  all  nations.  Such  declarations  are  in 
accord  with  "  the  historic  policy  "  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  the  present  sen- 
timent of  the  American  people ;  but  the 
question  raised  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ments is  whether  our  Government,  after 
having  constructed  the  canal  at  its  own 
exclusive  cost,  shall  have  the  right  to  ex- 
clude our  enemy  from  its  use  in  time  of 
war.  And  that  question  never  was  pre- 
sented to  the  successive  Secretaries  of 
State  in  making  the  declarations  cited  by 
them,  and  it  is  fair  to  infer  from  our 
knowledge  of  their  character  and  views 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  imply  such 
use  of  the  canal  in  its  neutralization. 

For  several  years  after  the  treaty  was 
proclaimed  it  was  the  subject  of  earnest 
discussion  and  divergence  of  views,  but  ' 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  ques- 
tions at  that  time  were  of  a  territorial 
character,  and  had  no  reference  to  the 
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construction  and  use  of  the  canal.  Hence, 
whatever  declarations  or  admissions  were 
then  made  by  officials  of  our  Government 
respecting  the  treaty,  they  have  no  ap- 
plicability to  the  questions  now  pre- 
sented under  the  treaty  relating  to  the 
canal. 

The  subject  of  the  construction  of  a 
canal  lay  dormant  for  thirty  years,  and 
practically  nothing  was  done  until  M. 
de  Lesseps  initiated  the  Panama  project. 
And  then  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  spoke  with  no  uncertain  voice. 
President  Hayes  felt  it  necessary  to  make 
it  the  subject  of  a  special  message  to 
Congress,  in  which  he  declared  that  "  the 
policy  of  this  country  is  a  canal  under 
American  control/'  and  that  such  a  canal 
would  be  "  virtually  a  part  of  the  coast 
line  of  the  United  States."  This  mes- 
sage was  followed  by  an  inquiry  by  Sec- 
retary Evarts  of  the  French  Minister  in 
Washington  as  to  whether  the  French 
Government  was  giving  to  the  de  Les- 
seps enterprise  any  official  or  moral  sup- 
port ;  and  this  drew  from  the  Minister  the 
assurance  that  "  the  French  Government 
is  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  enterprise, 
and  in  no  way  proposes  to  interfere  there- 
in, or  give  it  any  support,  either  direct  or 
indirect." 

Substantially  the  same  position  was 
assumed  by  President  Garfield  in  his  in- 
augural address  as  announced  by  his 
predecessor,  and  Secretary  Blaine  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  the  Government  to  bring 
the  views  of  the  United  States  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  leading  Powers  of  Europe. 
This  he  did  in  a  circular  dispatch,  in 
which  he  announced  that 

"  the  passage  of  armed  vessels  of  a  hostile 
nation  through  the  canal  [at  the  Isthmus] 
would  be  no  more  admissible  than  would  the 
passage  of  the  armed  forces  of  a  hostile  nation 
over  the  railway  lines  joining  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  shores  of  the  United  States." 

A  like  attitude  was  assumed  by  Presi- 
dent Arthur;  and  Secretary  Freling- 
huysen,  in  his  correspondence  with  Lord 
Granville,  held  that  the  treaty  of  1850 
was  no  longer  binding  upon  the  United 
States.  President  Harrison  had  no  oc- 
casion to  make  any  official  utterance  on 
the  canal  question,  but  his  attitude  is  well 
known,  and  he  was  an  ardent  supporter 
in  the  Senate  of  the  Frelinghuysen-Za- 
vala  convention,  which  gave  the  United 
States    sovereignty   over    the    territory 


through  which  the  canal  passed  and  ab- 
solute control  over  its  use.  President 
Grant,  likewise,  was  not  called  upon  to 
take  a  position  respecting  an  isthmian 
canal,  but  when  the  de  Lesseps  project 
was  under  discussion  he  prepared  and 
published  a  statement  of  his  views, 
which  were  in  full  accord  with  those  ut- 
tered by  President  Hayes  and  Secretary 
Blaine. 

From  Grant  to  Cleveland  there  was  an 
unbroken  line  of  Presidents  and  Secre- 
taries of  State  who  favored  an  exclusive- 
ly American  canal,  but  the  latter,  in  with- 
drawing the  Zavala  treaty  from  the  Sen- 
ate, indicated  a  divergence  of  views  from 
his  predecessors.  So  that,  with  this  ex- 
ception, the  Senate  amendments  repre- 
sent "  the  historic  policy  "  of  the  United 
States  from  the  time  the  construction  of 
the  canal  became  a  practical  question  of 
discussion  up  to  the  signature  of  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty. 

The  rejection  by  Great  Britain  of  this 
latter  treaty,  as  amended  by  the  Senate, 
throws  us  back  upon  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  which  in  addition  to  its  prohibi- 
tion of  an  American  canal  contains  also 
the  prohibition  of  the  acquisition  by  the 
United  States  of  any  rights  of  sover- 
eignty in  the  territory  through  which  the 
canal  shall  pass.  If  the  United  States  is 
to  be  called  upon  to  invest  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  a  canal  which  is  to 
be  virtually  an  extension  of  our  coast  line, 
is  it  compatible  with  the  interests  or  the 
dignity  of  this  great  country  to  continue 
under  such  a  ban?  If  the  republics  of 
Central  America  would  be  willing  to  cede 
such  sovereignty,  what  nation  of  Europe 
should  have  the  right  to  object? 

The  action  of  Great  Britain  forces  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  the  abro- 
gation of  the  treaty  of  1850,  unless  one 
or  the  other  Government  recedes  from  its 
position.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  no 
such  course  is  contemplated  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, as  it  has  been  the  settled  prac- 
tice to  accept  the  action  of  the  Senate  on 
a  treaty  as  final,  where  the  question  at  is- 
sue has  been  fully  considered,  and  the 
Senate's  wishes  have  been  stated  in  un- 
mistakable terms. 

The  amendments  of  the  Senate  have 
three  objects  in  view.  The  first  looks  to 
the  termination  of  the  treaty  of  1850. 
The  second,  while  stipulating  for  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  canal,  reserves  the  right 
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to  the  United  States  of  taking  such  meas- 
ures as  will  prevent  its  use  to  our  injury 
by  an  enemy  in  time  of  war.  The  third 
releases  us  from  any  obligation  to  ask 
other  Powers  to  unite  in  the  guarantee 
of  neutrality.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Great  Britain  might  consent  to  the  abro- 
gation of  the  treaty,  on  condition  that  our 
Government  would  stipulate  for  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  canal.  Such  an  ad- 
justment of  the  subject  would  be  entirely 
feasible,  with  the  reservation  contained 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

But  if  no  such  adjustment  can  be 
reached,  Great  Britain  can  have  no  real 
cause  for  complaint  if  at  its  next  session 
Congress  shall  see  fit  to  declare  the  treaty 
abrogated.  Dr.  Wharton,  the  learned 
writer  on  international  law,  has  said  that 
by  no  power  has  the  principle  of  changed 
circumstances 

"  been  more  strictly  enforced  than  by  Great 
Britain.  .  .  .  The  intermediate  changes 
she  has  appealed  to  as  sustaining  her  repudia- 
tion of  her  treaties  are  far  less  material  than 
the  changes  in  America  which,  since  the  treaty 
of  1850,  have  left  that  treaty  without  an  object 
to  which,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  framed, 
it  can  rightfully  apply." 

Neither  can  Great  Britain  allege  that 
she  has  not  had  sufficient  notice  of  the 
wishes  and  intentions  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  announcement 
of  President  Hayes,  confirmed  by  his 
successors,  and  the  declarations  of  Sec- 
retaries Blaine  and  Frelinghuysen,  con- 
stitute an  indication  of  the  trend  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  not  to  be  neglected.  The 
fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Senate 
voted  for  the  Zavala  treaty,  and  which 
only  lacked  one  vote  of  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority, and  the  passage  of  the  Hepburn 
Canal  bill  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
the  House  in  the  last  Congress,  were  fur- 
ther indications  that  it  was  the  deter- 
mination of  the  American  people  not  to 
allow  the  treaty  of  1850  to  obstruct  their 
wishes.  The  various  expressions  of  one 
or  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  or  of  its 
committees,  have  all  been  in  the  same  di- 
rection. One  of  the  most  notable  of 
these  was  the  unanimous  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  presented  to  the  Fifty-first  Con- 
gress by  its  chairman,  John  Sherman.  In 
its  review  of  the  history  of  the  treaty  of 
1850,  it  asserted  that  it  had  become  ob- 
solete, and  it  reported  to  the  Senate  that 


"  the  United  States  is  at  present  under 
no  obligation,  measured  either  by  the 
terms  of  the  convention,  the  principles  of 
public  law,  or  good  morals,  to  refrain 
from  promoting  in  any  way  that  it  may 
deem  best  for  its  just  interests  the  con- 
struction of  this  canal,  without  regard  to 
anything  contained  in  the  convention  of 
1850."  To  this  report  are  appended  the 
names  of  every  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  and 
among  them  were  two  Secretaries  of 
State,  Messrs.  Evarts  and  Sherman,  and 
so  prudent  a  statesman  and  able  lawyer 
as  George  F.  Edmunds. 

Every  committee  of  Congress  which 
has  investigated  the  subject  has  con- 
curred in  the  views  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee above  cited,  that  the  treaty  is  no 
longer  binding  on  the  United  States. 
That  no  action  has  as  yet  been  taken  by 
Congress  has  grown  out  of  the  reluctance 
of  the  legislative  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  express  its  will,  so  long  as 
there  was  any  hope  that  the  Executive 
department  might  bring  Great  Britain  to 
recognize  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  construct  the  canal  regardless  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  That  hope 
seems  to  be  dispelled  by  the  rejection  of 
the  amended  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty. 
The  action  of  the  Senate  at  the  last  ses- 
sion should  be  held  as  notice  to  Great 
Britain  of  the  inevitable  legislation 
which  would  follow  rejection. 

Congress  need  have  no  fear  that  the 
fair  fame  of  the  country  will  suffer  by 
the  abrogation  of  the  treaty.  It  can 
point  to  a  record  of  treaty  faith  in  the 
past  century  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
nation.  But  the  history  of  this  nation 
and  of  all  nations  teaches  that  there  are 
times  and  circumstances  under  which  a 
Government  can  properly  declare  itself 
released  from  the  binding  force  of  trea- 
ties which  in  their  terms  are  to  run  with- 
out limit.  Such  a  time  came  to  the 
United  States  in  the  Presidency  of  Wash- 
ington, when  the  treaty  of  alliance  with 
France  was  disregarded  and  finally  abro- 
gated by  act  of  Congress.  Such  a  time 
has  again  come  when  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  our  country  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  require  that  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  should  be  ter- 
minated by  act  of  Congress. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Individualism    and    Social     Responsibility. 

By  Margaret  Deland, 

Author  of  "John  Ward,  Preacher,"  "Old  Chester  Talks,"  Etc. 


THE  congresses  and  conventions  of 
ecclesiastical  bodies  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  excite  very  much  public  in- 
terest outside  the  denomination  or  creed 
which  is  represented ;  but  a  report  of  a 
Special  Committee  of  the  General  Con- 
vention of  the  Episcopal  Church,  recent- 
ly published,  was  waited  for  by  thought- 
ful men  and  women  all  over  this  country 
with  an  anxiety  which  was  most  signifi- 
cant. The  subject  of  this  report,  and  the 
recommendation  it  contained,  had  to  do 
with  the  revision  of  the  canon  concern- 
ing the  remarriage  of  divorced  persons ; 
and  because  this  question  of  marriage  and 
divorce  is  just  now  vital  to  society,  per- 
sons outside  the  Episcopal  Church 
awaited  with  anxiety  the  Church's  word, 
not  as  to  whether  its  ministers  should  be 
allowed  to  do  thus  and  so;  not  even 
whether  the  Church's  construction  of  our 
Lord's  command  on  this  point  was  this 
or  that — but  whether  the  Episcopal 
Church  would  recognize  that  marriage  is 
not  only  an  individual,  but  a  social  ques- 
tion— the  most  intensely  social  question 
of  our  time. 

Eor  the  Church  to  declare  what  science 
and  political  economy  have  already  an- 
nounced, that  as  no  man  lives  to  him- 
self or  dies  to  himself,  neither  does  he 
marry  to  himself,  would  be  to  declare  it- 
self for  society  rather  than  for  the  indi- 
vidual. If  it  does  take  this  stand,  it  will 
mean  that  it  recognizes  the  divineness 
(if  one  may  say  so)  of  expediency; — ex- 
pediency in  its  noblest  sense,  of  course. 
For  it  appears  that  the  observance  of  cer- 
tain rules  of  conduct  evolved,  not  from 
creeds  or  canons,  but  from  the  experience 
of  common  sense  in  all  generations  of  the 
world,  is  necessary  for  society's  highest 
welfare  ;  in  other  words,  for  the  Common 
Good.  The  Ten  Commandments  are 
rooted  in  this  majestic  common  sense, 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  flow- 
er of  the  Ten  Commandments ;  but  both 
grew  from  the  recognition  of  what  was 
expedient  for  the  well  being  of  the  world. 
It  will  probably  be  admitted  that  the 


Common  Good  makes  certain  demands  in 
regard  to  marriage.  .  .  .  That  it 
should  make  any  demands  at  all  is  per- 
haps an  offense  as  one  first  thinks  of  it ; 
two  young  things,  beginning  to  love  each 
other,  dreaming  and  adoring,  touching 
the  very  glory  of  life — and  not  meanly  or 
selfishly,  but  divinely — do  we  not  all  know 
that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  sight  in  the 
world  ?  What  has  expediency  to  do  with 
that?  It  is  so  beautiful  that  any  socio- 
logical or  physiological  comment  seems 
profane.  Yet  one  of  the  signs  of  our 
spiritual  progress  is  that  such  comments 
are  being  made ;  expediency  is  speaking 
forcibly  and  harshly  on  many  points  in 
connection  with  lovemaking  and  marry- 
ing ;  it  is  asking  us  to  admit  a  certain  fact, 
and  then  draw  our  deductions.  The  fact 
is  a  simple  one — namely,  that  civilization 
is  built  upon  the  family  idea. 

The  beginning  of  that  idea  may  have 
been,  as  some  persons  believe,  in  the  rec- 
ognition of  property  and  the  consequent 
demand  that  because  of  the  inheritance  of 
property,  the  matter  of  descent  must  be 
kept  clear ;  hence  the  relationship  of  a 
man  and  a  woman  as  husband  and  wife 
once  entered  into  must  be  permanent. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  when  civiliza- 
tion began,  the  family  became  necessary. 

So  it  appears  that  from  a  recognition  of 
expediency  the  Common  Good  demanded 
marriage. 

But  something  else  was  recognized  as 
well — namely,  that  it  was  for  the  Com- 
mon Good  that,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, men  and  women  who  had  not  en- 
tered into  the  contract  of  marriage  sober- 
ly, discreetly,  advisedly,  and  in  the  fear  of 
God — who  were  drunken,  or  unfaithful, 
or  shiftless,  should  separate.  Why?  The 
principals  have  their  agonized  answer  all 
ready:  because  zve  are  unhappy!  But 
civilization  has  another  explanation : 
"  Your  unhappiness  is  unfortunate ;  no 
doubt  you  made  a  grave  mistake  in 
choosing  each  other ;  but  you  cannot  part 
merely  on  that  account.  However,  if 
your  marriage  is  an  injury  to  other  peo- 
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pie,  if  it  means  burdening  the  community 
with  the  support  of  your  children,  or  if 
your  violence,  and  misery,  and  suffering 
become  an  offense  to  society,  it  is  for  the 
Common  Good  that  you  should  part." 

So  again  from  a  recognition  of  ex- 
pediency the  Common  Good  demanded 
divorce. 

But  the  individual,  as  unhappy  as  it  is 
possible  to  be  in  this  world,  is  not  trou- 
bling himself  about  the  Common  Good! 
He  merely  demands  that  his  chains  be 
broken.  And  once  broken,  he  has  an- 
other proposition  to  make  ;  a  most  natural 
one,  a  most  pathetic  one  :  "  I  made  a  cruel 
mistake,  and  I  have  suffered  for  it.  Now, 
I  am  going  to  be  happy.  I  am  going  to 
marry  again  (wisely,  of  course,  this 
time!)." 

What  more  reasonable? 
Yet  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
the  family  idea,  the  basis  of  civilization, 
which,  in  the  first  place  put  marriage 
above  the  mere  passing  and  temporary 
sexual  selection  of  the  primitive  man  and 
insisted  upon  a  permanent  relationship,  is 
threatened  by  such  a  step.  Hence  the 
Common  Good  makes  its  uncompromis- 
ing demand  upon  the  individual :  "  Di- 
vorce, with  the  right  to  marry  again, 
would  only  mean  that  two  persons  who 
have  demonstrated  their  inability  to 
choose  wisely  have  been  given  a  certifi- 
cate to  choose  again.  "  Do  not  live  to- 
gether if  the  relationship  is  intolerable 
to  you,  and  hurtful  to  the  community: 
but  do  not  tamper  with  the  inviolability 
of  the  contract  by  making  another  mar- 
riage. Because,  in  so  doing,  you  would 
injure  Just  a  little  that  idea  of  perma- 
nence in  marriage  which  is  necessary  for 
the  general  well  being." 

In  other  words,  the  common  sense  of 
generations  suggests  that  separation — 
divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro — may  be  expe- 
dient for  society,  and  consequently 
moral;  while  divorce  a  vinculo  matri- 
monii, divorce  which  may  be  followed  by 
another  marriage,  is  not  moral,  because  it 
is  inexpedient  for  society. 

To  the  individual,  tragic  (innocent,  let 
us  say),  pathetically  anxious  to  be  happy, 
all  this  seems  an  abstraction.  But  the 
practical  side  of  it  is  plain  enough  when 
ope  reflects  upon  what  happens  to  so- 
ciety when  it  lapses  a  little  from  civiliza- 
tion and  concedes  to  the  individual,  in- 
stead of  making  demands  for  the  Com- 


mon Good.  Tn  France  recent  legislation 
has  offered  divorce  gratuitously;  hereto- 
fore it  was  a  luxury  for  the  rich  ;  now  it 
is  the  privilege  of  all  citizens  to  seek  their 
happiness  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
The  workingman  who,  a  few  years  ago, 
had  to  bear  his  discontent  as  best  he 
might,  is  now  hurrying  to  avail  himself  of 
the  judicial  charity  of  the  Government. 
Thursday  is  the  day  when  the  divorce 
court  in  Paris  deals  with  the  petitions  of 
those  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  usual 
fees  for  freedom.  The  number  of  these 
cases  is  appalling.  One  finds,  for  in- 
stance, a  record  of  294  divorces  granted 
in  one  day !  The  court  sits  but  a  few 
hours  a  day,  which  means  that  294  ques- 
tions of  frightful  seriousness  to  society 
were  decided  with  a  rapidity  which  is  as 
shocking  as  it  was  superficial. 

If  the  matter  stopped  here  one  would 
only  say  that  it  was  horrible  and  inde- 
cent that  so  solemn  a  business  should  be 
treated  with  such  levity.  But  the  matter 
only  begins  with  that  minute's  deference 
to  law.  The  third  and  fourth  generation 
may  not  see  the  end.  A  newspaper,  in 
commenting  on  this  state  of  things,  says  : 

"  The  situation  in  which  the  children  born 
of  all  these  dissolved  marriages  are  placed  is 
absolutely  appalling.  It  is  bad  enough  in  the 
case  of  those  whose  parents,  having  means,  are 
compelled  to  make  some  provision  for  their  ed- 
ucation, but  when  people  of  the  lower  classes 
divorce,  the  fresh  union  that  is  almost  immedi- 
ately formed  is  apt  to  drive  the  offspring  of  the 
first  into  the  gutter.  Moreover,  with  such  fre- 
quent examples  of  divorce  before  their  eyes, 
people  of  this  class  become  more  and  more  dis- 
posed to  look  upon  the  marriage  tie  as  an  ab- 
surdity. The  cynicism  of  the  Paris  working 
population  on  this  point  was  already  sufficient- 
ly scandalous.  Any  country  which  by  its  l?ws 
offers  every  possible  facility  to  those  who,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  matrimonial  experiment,  wish 
to  make  another,  or  to  form  a  union  libre  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  civil  rights,  is  on  the  return 
voyage  toward  paganism  and  first  principles. 
There  are  other  countries  that  are  trying  easy 
divorce  as  a  social  remedy ;  but  it  is  in  Paris 
that  the  statistics  are  most  distressingly  in- 
structive." 

Prof.  Francis  Peabody  in  the  chapter 
on  the  Family  in  his  recent  book,  "  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Social  Question."  gives 
some  sobering  statistics  in  regard  to  our 
own  country.  In  1889,  he  says,  in  all 
Europe,  Canada  and  Australia,  the  total 
number  of  divorces  granted  was  20,111  ; 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  same  year, 
there  were  23,472  divorces.  In  1867, 
in    the    United    States,    9,937    divorces 
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were   granted;    in    1886,    29,535.       But 
one  need  not  multiply  illustrations  of  the 
increase  of   reckless   individualism ;  the 
daily  paper  will  supply  them,  naming  at 
the  same  time,  the  mean  or  base  or  good 
reasons  by  which  two  people  who  want  to 
be  happv  seek  to  justify  their  indifference 
to  the  Common  Good.     To  the  despairing 
individual  statistics  seem  beside  the  mark ; 
he  protests  impatiently,  that,  of  course, 
such  a  state  of  things  is  impossible  and 
shocking.       He,   for  his  part,  demands 
only  what  is  reasonable,  and  for  sound 
reasons ;  he  asks  for  freedom,  first,  that 
he  may  preserve  his  own  integrity,  which 
has    been    debauched    by    an    enforced 
union,  where  not  only  love,  but  respect 
and  peace,  and  even  decency,  are  lacking ; 
secondly,  he  asks  for  freedom,  that  he 
may  find  some  little,  harmless  happiness 
in  a  world  where  he  has  suffered  much, 
and    innocently.     How    plausible    it    is! 
how    righteous,    individually!     But    the 
logic  of  the  situation  is  remorseless.     If 
this  freedom  and  this  happiness  is  best 
for  you,  it  is  best  for  all.     If  your  reasons 
for   making  marriage   a   temporary  ar- 
rangement are   sufficient   for  your  con- 
science, my  reasons  for  doing  the  same 
thing  are  sufficient  for  my  conscience.  If 
you   owe   no   duty   to   the   family   idea, 
neither  do   I ;  neither  does   Smith,   nor 
Jones,  nor  Robinson ;  neither  does  all  the 
world ;  each  man  for  himself  and  each 
woman  for  herself ! — the  vision  of  what 
must  result  from  such  individualism  is 
appalling !     It  is  a  return  to  barbarism,  a 
return  to  the  beasts. 

Right  and  wrong,  to  the  conscientious 
and  philosophical  mind,  is  often  an  ago- 
nizing puzzle ;  but  when  individual  right 
shades  so  subtly  into  social  wrong,  stand- 
ards rock  and  principles  clash  together, 


until  there  seems  to  be  but  one  solid  spot 
on  which  to  stand  :  "  So  act  that  your  ac- 
tion might  be  made  universal." 

This  is  Kant's  categorical  imperative ; 
and  it  is  the  soul  of  Christianity's  golden 
rule. 

The  realization  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual of  his  importance  to  civilization 
is  a  high  experience ;  when  it  comes  to 
him  he  is  content  to  forego  so  small  a 
thing  as  personal  happiness  if  the  happi- 
ness of  the  world  may  be  thereby  in- 
creased— if  only  by  the  measure  of 
his  own  sacrifice !  Sometimes  it  seems 
as  tho,  in  this  matter  of  divorce,  the 
prophetic  messaee  of  Caiaphas  is  re- 
peating itself:  It  is  expedient  for  one 
man  to  die  for  the  people.  The  man  or 
woman,  who,  from  an  uplifting  sense  of 
social  duty,  refuses  to  break  the  contract 
of  marriage  by  marrying  again,  is  surely 
dying  for  the  people — because  living  for 
an  ideal  that  means  a  loftier  civilization 
and  a  nobler  humanity ! 

Will  the  Church  stand  beside  this 
cross  ?  Perhaps  it  may  only  do  so  from 
the  shelter  of  the  pretty  petticoats  of  ec- 
clesiasticism ;  but  if  it  stands  there  it  will 
itself  be  saved  by  the  blood  of  that  sacri- 
fice. But  why  ask  the  question?  It 
does  stand  there  !  not  only  the  body  which 
calls  itself  the  Episcopal  Church,  which 
will  probably  accept  the  recommendation 
of  its  Special  Committee  in  regard  to  the 
revision  of  the  canon,  thereby  declaring 
its  solemn  and  courageous  recognition  of 
human  expediency,  but  also,  beside  that 
cross,  stands  the  blessed  company  of  all 
faithful  people,  the  Church  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  the  Church  universal,  which 
demands  the  deepest  fulfilment  of  the 
human  soul — even  if  that  fulfilment 
comes  by  renunciation ! 

Roston,  Mass. 


A    Song    for    Remembrance. 

By  Grace  Duffield  Goodwin 


SHE  was  a  girl  of  the  Spring; 
Blue  were   her  eyes  as  the  sea; 
April  had  nothing  to  bring 
Fairer  and  freer  than  she. 

Heart  of  a  rose  did  she  bear 

Or  ever  June  breathed  on  the  way; 

Winds  of  the  South  were  aware 
One  danced  as  lightly  as  they. 


Love  stayed  his  hand  as  he  twined 

Jasmine  and  roses  and  rue, 
Whispering  "  Ne'er  will  I  bind 

My  garland  of  sorrow  for  you." 

Death  stood  apart  in  the  shade, 

Till,  wearied  of  joyance  and  quest, 

Untroubled,  unharmed,  unafraid, 

She  turned  like  a  child  to  his  breast- 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


The    Literary    Aspirant    Again, 

Hy  One  of  the  Brotherhood. 

UNEXPECTED     attention    was    at-  tine  hands,  and  when    the    prize    does 

tracted  by  the  publication  of  my  sometimes  come  to  them    they  are  only 

former    notes    on    the    "  Literary  too  apt  to  cast  it  away  from  sheer  force 

Aspirant "    in     The    Independent    of  of  habit. 

April  26th,  last  year.     I  have  been  re-  Even  Miss  Jeanette  L.  Gilder,  of  The 

quested   to   permit   the   republication  of  Critic,  who  beckons  the  Literary  Aspir- 

that  article  in  a  book  dealing  with  news-  ant  on  and  on  with  siren  voice  and  then 

paper  work,  and  I  have  thought,  there-  greets   him    (me)    with    indifference   so 

fore,  that  additional  "  data  "  (as  the  pro-  chilling  that  only    Ulysses    with    wax- 

fessors  say),  bearing  upon  the  lights  and  plugged  ears  would  survive  destruction, 

shades  of  a   Literary   Aspirant's  some-  is  honest  enough  to  refer  to  journalism, 

times  happy,  but  more  frequently  grim,  ex-  or  work  with  the  pen,  as  a  ''fitful  sea." 

perience,  might  perhaps  interest,  if  it  did  The  first  and  paramount  essential  for  a 

not  actually  help,  those  whose  footsteps  Literary  Aspirant  consequently  is,  a  good 

are  turned  in  such  directions.    The  more  stout  heart. 

experience  I  have  with  editors  the  more  I  have  done  some  business  with  sun- 
I  am  convinced  that  they  are,  generally  dry  editors  during  the  last  year  or  more, 
speaking,  a  very  exclusive  class.  They  and  have  had  some  of  my  work  named 
have  their  little  circle  and  they  are  in-  among  the  "  features  "  of  various  publi- 
cised to  bar  the  doors  to  others ;  they  cations,  but  the  attention  bestowed  on  my 
hedge  themselves  round  about  with  office  aforesaid  contribution  to  The  Independ- 
boys,  ceremony  and  red  tape ;  in  certain  ent  was  nevertheless  something  of  a  sur- 
cases  it  is  easier  for  an  utter  stranger  to  prise.  The  editorial  in  The  Tribune  re- 
interview  personally  a  crowned  head  than  garding  it  particularly  interested  me.  It 
one  of  these  editors.  They  discourage  exemplified,  most  strikingly,  the  truth  of 
the  Literary  Aspirant,  and  then  they  say  my  statement  in  The  Independent  that 
at  dinners  and  elsewhere  that  they  are  "  sometimes  two  editors  on  the  same  pa- 
looking  for  him  vigilantly.  per  will  have  conflicting  ideas  as  to  ex- 
Some  editors  are,  of  course,  very  pleas-  cellence  of  offered  work,  and  the  copy  re- 
ant  and  genial  fellows.  They  keep  them-  jected  by  one  may  be  accepted  by  the 
selves  unspotted  from  the  editorial  world  other,  so  that  there  is  no  end  of  sustained 
and  its  usual  manners  and  customs.  They  interest  in  the  business."  I  read  the  edi- 
do  not  isolate  themselves ;  and  while  they  torial  and  smiled  as  thoughts  arose  in 
are  not  always  able  to  grant  the  room  in  memory  of  a  letter  of  introduction  I  once 
their  columns  that  a  Literary  Aspirant  had  to  Mr.  C,  the  literary  editor  of  the 
would  have,  nevertheless,  by  the  inge-  Tribune,  and  of  my  reception  in  his  sanc- 
nious  use  of  tact,  they  so  gently  speed  turn.  Mr.  C.  carefully  studied  some  pub- 
the  parting  guest  that  it  almost  seems  lished  examples  of  my  work  in  collabora- 
te him  as  if  he  had  grasped  the  hunted  tion  with  the  managing  editor,  and  told 
ignis  fatuits  and  was  bearing  it  trium-  me  in  conclusion  that  my  work  would 
phantly  away,  transformed  and  material-  not  be  of  enough  merit  to  appear  in  the 
ized  into  the  desired  commission  or  as-  columns  of  the  Tribune.  But  when  the 
signment.  Editors  say,  and  in  some  Tribune  actually  said  in  a  long  editorial 
cases  I  believe  it  is  quite  true,  that  they  on  the  subject  that  my  article  on  the 
"  yearn  "  for  something  promising,  some-  "  Literary  Aspirant  "  was  "  sprightly  " 
thing  hopeful,  something  good,  from  the  and  readable,  and  that  it  was  on  a  fresh 
hand  of  an  unknown  writer.  But,  if  we  topic  and  written  in  a  way  that  was  sure 
may  believe  them,  they  grow  so  skep-  to  interest  or  please  readers,  I  could  not 
tical  by  reason  of  their  many  disappoint-  repress  a  smile  of  sardonic  glee  which 
ments  that  they  come  at  last  to  despair  doubtless  to  the  aforesaid  Mr.  C.  would 
of  ever  finding  any  good  thing  in  philis-  have  appeared  ghoulish.     In  my  dreams 
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I  still  wonder  what  he  would  say  if  he  strong  personality  is  indeed  happy.  Here 

knew  who  it  was  that  wrote  the  article  and  there  one  of  these  aspirants  appears 

praised  by  his  paper  after  the  pronuncia-  whose  mind  acts  on  the  editorial  mind  as 

tion  of  his  verdict.  the  serpent's  eye  acts  upon  the  charmed 

I  know  very  well  that  an  editor  is  bird.  Such  men  fascinate  the  editor,  and 
sometimes  exceedingly  busy.  Now  and  he  uses  the  material  they  ofTer,  merito- 
then  we  get  interesting  side  lights  on  this  rious  or  worthless.  The  Christian  Advo- 
subject  in  the  country  papers,  but  the  cate  used  to  have  a  contributor  of  this 
universal  tendency  is  to  exaggerate  the  kind,  and  from  sheer  hypnotic  causes, 
treadmill  side  of  editorial  life.  No  man  mingled  perhaps  with  some  charity,  her 
could  stand  the  strain  if  the  traditional  articles  appeared  with  dreary  regularity, 
grind  was  absolute.  When  the  mass  of  The  Literary  Aspirant  finds  that  even 
offered  contributions  rises  without  solici-  in  his  world  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
tation  to  more  than  two  hundred  manu-  of  safety,  and  the  means  of  progress, 
scripts  per  day,  as  it  does  in  the  New  New  magazines  frequently  appear  and 
York  Sun  office,  and  the  constant  efforts  offer  new  fields.  Old  ones  change  edi- 
of  two  experienced  readers  are  required  tors,  and  the  new  have  not  the  prejudices 
to  go  through  them,  it  is  not  surprising  of  the  old.  A  magazine  that  has  the  as- 
that  the  work  of  selection  becomes  some-  pirant  on  its  black  list  is  always  liable 
what  mechanical.  Now  it  requires  no  to  change  and  put  him  on  the  white  list, 
argument  to  establish  the  fact  that  these  Personal  calls  on  editors  are  of  occasion- 
two  manuscript  readers  are  not  absolute-  al  value,  and,  in  certain  cases,  may  be 
ly  alike  in  all  points  as  to  temperament,  made  with  marked  benefit  to  the  aspirant, 
taste,  and  a  thousand  other  details  by  There  are  other  ways  of  literary  activ- 
which  a  manuscript  is  measured,  beyond  ity  than  furnishing  "  stories  "  to  papers 
mere  consideration  of  good  English,  cor-  and  magazines.  There  are  syndicates, 
rect  spelling  and  punctuation.  One  man  organized  to  furnish  specials  to  Sunday 
may  be  interested  in  ceramics,  as  was  the  papers,  and  to  other  mediums.  Aspirants 
late  Mr.  Dana.  It  is  inevitable  that  a  may  sometimes  sharpen  their  pens  and 
"  story  "  dealing  with  this  subject  should  do  for  them.  They  may  write  advertise- 
have  greater  attention  at  his  hands  than  ments,  if  they  can,  and  there  are  commer- 
it  would  at  the  hands  of  his  brother  cial  pamphlets  as  well  as  speeches,  plays, 
reader,  whose  hobby,  perhaps,  was  old  poems,  dramatic  criticisms,  book  reviews 
brasses,  heraldry,  or  Babylonian  cylin-  and  sometimes  even  sermons,  that  cry  out 
ders.  In  this  way  the  element  of  chance  to  be  written.  Some  experienced  authors 
creeps  in  for  or  against  a  manuscript.  have  held  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  the 

The   rejection  of  an  article   may,   of  aspirant   with  the   greatest   genius   that 

course,  sometimes  be  a  great  kindness  to  gets  on  best,  but    rather    the    one    who 

a  writer,  but  it  is  a  very  queer  state  of  keeps  at  the  work  he  undertakes  the  most 

affairs  if  it  could  be  shown  that  editors  everlastingly. 

know  everything  and  contributors  noth-  Upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  C. 
ing.  When  a  man  first  becomes  a  Liter-  M.  Skinner,  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  who 
ary  Aspirant  he  is  almost  certain  to  have  has  written  several  charming  books,  that 
crude  ideas.  Then  it  is  that  an  editor  are  published  by  the  Lippincott  Corn- 
has  an  opportunity  of  guiding  and  di-  pany,  of  Philadelphia,  I  once  sent  an  of- 
recting.  But  the  aspirant  learns.  He  fering  to  Lippincott 's  Magazine.  When 
may  live  in  a  miserable  garret,  as  did  it  came  back,  as  I  expected  it  would,  it 
Balzac,  but  he  has  some  kind  of  love  for  was  inadvertently  accompanied  by  the 
the  work  he  is  doing,  or  he  would  not  do  reader's  report  thereon,  snowing  plainly 
it  long;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  and  conclusively  that  the  story  had  been 
of  a  man  who  presently  and  most  certain-  read.  The  synopsis  was  not  entirely  ac- 
ly  finds  that  editors  do  not  want  "  long  curate,  but  contained  an  approximately 
articles  on  social  reform  that  come  from  faithful  epitome  of  the  tale.  The  con- 
the  heart  of  humanity,"  and  who  goes  eluding  memorandum  was  exceedingly 
persistently  on  turning  out  such  stuff  interesting  to  me,  and  will-  perhaps  be  so 
with  the  expectation  of  luring  an  editor  to  those  who  contend  that  a  story  stands 
into  printing  it.  or  falls  according  to  merit  or  demerit.  It 

The   Literary    Aspirant    who    has    a  said   (I  quote  verbatim)  :  "  I  don't  care 
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much  for  it,  but  perhaps  the  writer  is 
somebody/'  (This  story  was  subse- 
quently printed  elsewhere  and  the  check 
I  got  for  it  has  long  since  been  spent.) 

Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Jordan,  editor  of 
Harper's  Bazar,  in  her  book,  "  Tales  of 
the  City  Room,"  tells  of  a  woman  who 
came  to  New  York  City,  and  without  in- 
troduction or  influence  of  any  kind,  and 
working  on  "  space,"  averaged  in  her 
earnings  twenty  dollars  per  week  during 
her  first,  and  only,  six  months  as  a  news- 
paper writer.  There  must  be  some 
chance,  therefore,  and  the  Literary  As- 
pirant need  not  totally  despair. 

When  the  aspirant  has  passed  over  a 
portion  of  the  road  strewn  with  the 
stones  of  disappointment,  and  with  his 
routine  work  can  earn  enough  to  live 
upon,  he  may  like  to  stretch  his  new 
found  wings  and  make  explorations  in 
other  fields.  I  did  not  speak  of  this  in 
my  former  article  because  my  experience 
could  then  have  been  adequately  repre- 
sented by  zero.  Since  then  I  have  learned 
in  one  of  the  best  as  well  as  the  hardest 
of  schools.  The  Literary  Aspirant  writes 
a  book.  That  is  not  always  difficult.  The 
hard  work  comes  in  finding  a  publisher. 
Richard  Watson  Gilder  has  no  difficulty 
in  finding  a  publisher  for  his  books,  gar- 
lands of  poetry  tho  they  be.  Frank 
Stockton  does  not  now  have  to  hunt 
about  and  plead  with  stony  hearted  pub- 
lishers to  print  his  short  stories.  Ernest 
Seton-Thompson  can  have  a  half  dozen 
publishers  if  he  wants  them.  He  has 
only  to  stand  in  the  market  place  and  lift 
his  hand,  and  the  thing  is  done.  The 
road  is  less  royal  for  the  aspirant.  My 
first  book,  outside  of  a  trade  pamphlet, 
which  hardly  counts,  was  apparently  very 
easy  to  do.  In  fact  I  was  asked  to  do  it. 
Great  enthusiasm  marked  the  beginning, 
and  I  wrote  a  good  part  of  the  text.  I 
gathered  illustrations  here  and  in  Europe, 
and  borrowed  others  from  friends,  and 
was  getting  on  finely,  when  suddenly  the 
firm^  dissolved  partnership,  and,  during 
the  incidental  confusion,  about  sixty  of 
my  illustrations,  some  of  which  were  bor- 
rowed, disappeared  and  could  not  be 
found.  These  are  some  of  the  incidental 
features  of  book  publishing  by  an  aspi- 
rant. However,  in  spite  of  delay,  the 
book  has  just  been  brought  out.  I  have 
long  ago  forgotten  how  many  autograph 
copies  I  promised  to  difTerent  people,  and 


if  a  man  I  had  never  seen  before  should 
come  up  to  me  in  the  street  and  say  stern- 
ly :  "  Where  is  that  copy  of  your  book 
you  promised  me  ?  "  I  should  meekly 
hand  out  a  copy  or  send  him  one  by  the 
next  post.  I  am  cultivating  the  contem- 
plation of  the  silver  lining  to  clouds  just 
now,  and  revel  in  thinking  that  possibly 
I  may  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
Authors'  Club.  Perhaps  the  moribund 
critics  will  also  "  say  "  things  about  my 
little  storm-tossed  volume.  I  now  con- 
stantly have  my  ear  close  to  the  ground, 
so  that  if  anything  is  said  I  may  quickly 
hear  it. 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  acquaintance  of 
mine,  whose  very  clever  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  The  Criterion,  Four  O'Clock, 
Peterson's,  The  Arena,  Symposium, 
Ev'ry  Month,  The  Impressionist,  The 
Sun,  etc.,  sent  me  a  collection  of  her 
short  stories  to  find  a  publisher  for.  This 
seemed  an  easy  task  because  this  is  an 
era  of  short  stories,  and  there  never  was 
a  time  when  the  short  story  was  in  great- 
er favor.  I  took  the  collection  with  me 
to  a  publisher,  who  had  just  brought  out 
"  White  Butterflies,"  by  Mrs.  Kate  Up- 
son Clark,  thinking  that  if  they  would 
publish  for  Mrs.  Clark  they  would  be 
equally  considerate  with  my  client's  ma- 
terial. The  publishers  were  very  polite. 
They  invited  me  in.  I  felt  a  trifle  nerv- 
ous at  first,  being  accustomed  to  newspa- 
per methods  and  to  treating  with  impu- 
dent boys  on  guard  before  the  sanctum, 
who  ask  for  your  name  with  the  inso- 
lence of  contempt.  I  seemed  to  be  in  a 
savings  bank,  and  fearful  of  being  told 
to  do  so,  I  timidly  removed  my  hat,  and 
with  a  clean  handkerchief  carefully 
wiped  my  dusty  shoes  before  I  ventured 
to  enter  and  sit  down.  The  head  of  the 
firm  received  me  with  the  greatest  affa- 
bility, and  offered  me  a  cigar.  (I  don't 
smoke.)  We  talked  about  the  short  sto- 
ries, and  he  said  that  he  would  read 
them  carefully  himself,  and  let  me  hear 
promptly  as  to  their  possible  availability 
for  publication.  Nothing  was  said  about 
my  paying  for  the  postage  on  the  letter 
he  promised  to  write  me  in  a  few  days, 
and  I  was  afraid  to  offer  him  two  cents 
for  fear  of  offense.  He  did  say,  how- 
ever, that  short  stories  were  not  quite 
what  they  used  to  be,  and  that  the  com- 
petition on  the  part  of  the  ten-cent  maga- 
zines was  very  keen  and  counted  against 
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stories  in  book  form,  so  that  he  could  not 
give  me  much  encouragement.  As  there 
seemed  nothing  more  to  say  or  do,  I  then 
withdrew  as  gracefully  as  I  could. 
Reaching  the  street  at  last  by  means  of 
the  elevator,  I  pinched  myself  to  see  if  I 
was  awake  or  dreaming;  I  was  aston- 
ished out  of  my  bearings.  I  got  a  letter 
in  a  few  days  from  this  gentleman,  speak- 
ing very  highly  of  the  material,  which 
he  had  read  personally,  as  agreed,  but  re- 
gretting that  the  publication  could  not  be 
undertaken  by  his  firm.  The  time  did 
not  seem  "  ripe,"  but  should  I  have  any- 
thing else,  at  any  time,  he  would  like  to 
see  it,  etc. 

I  have  since  visited  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  where  I  saw  their  literary  adviser 
about  these  stories.  He  was  even  more 
charming,  if  possible,  but  he  was  obliged 
likewise  to  decline  them.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons  considered  the  stories  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner.  They  were  Chesterfieldian  to 
the  limit,  but  they  could  not  "  in  justice 
to  themselves  "  publish.  They  said  short 
stories  do  not  sell.  I  am  just  in  receipt 
of  a  volume  of  such  stories  published  by 
them,  but  written  by  Frank  R.  Stockton, 


which,  of  course,  makes  some  difference 
in  their  salability,  I'll  admit,  even  if  the 
Stockton  stories  do  sometimes  lack  soul. 
At  Harper  &  Brothers  it  was  the  same 
thing  continued,  only  it  was  a  beautiful 
girl  dressed  as  a  princess,  who  handed 
me  back  the  stories.  She  has  become  a 
part  of  my  nightly  visions ;  but  the  sto- 
ries have  never  found  a  publisher. 

The  world  of  literature,  great  and 
small,  is  a  most  interesting  one ;  and  if 
Margaret  E.  Sangster,  herself  a  veteran, 
can  still  glow  with  enthusiasm  at  the 
sight  of  "  galley  "  proofs  for  which  she 
has  furnished  "  copy,"  why  should  not 
the  Literary  Aspirant  follow  in  her  foot- 
steps, and  in  spite  of  disappointment,  in 
spite  of  discouragement,  and  the  editor's 
jasperized  heart,  persist  in  a  field  that 
has  been  chosen,  not  necessarily  from 
sordid  motives,  not  always  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  what  is  there 
in  it  pecuniarily  for  me?  but  because  the 
work  appeals  to  him  as  the  one  thing  he 
cares  to  do.  And  in  a  way  he  has  his  re- 
ward, if,  in  the  process,  he  tries  with  his 
might  to  do  well  that  which  his  hands 
find  to  do. 


The    Defense    of    the    Pei-tang. 

By  the  Hon.   Charles  Denby, 

Formerly  United  States  Minister  to  China. 


WHILE  every  scrap  of  information 
relating  to  the  besieging  of  the 
British  Legation  at  Peking  has 
been  published  to  the  world,  but  little  has 
been  written  relating  to  the  more  remark- 
able and  heroic  defense  of  the  Pei-tang 
during  June,  July  and  August  of  last 
year.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  disturb- 
ances the  Catholics  had  four  establish- 
ments at  Peking;  the  Pei-tang,  signify- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  North;  the 
Ton-tang  of  the  East;  the  Nan-tang  of 
the  South ;  and  the  Si-tang  of  the  West. 
All  of  these  establishments  comprised 
churches,  residences  of  missionaries  and 
schools.  The  Nan-tang  was  the  old 
cathedral,  which  had  existed  for  many 
decades.  The  Chinese  Government  con- 
fiscated it,  but  in  i860  it  was  restored  to 
the  French.  Adjoining  it  was  a  large 
hospital,  which  was  operated  by  the  Sis- 


ters of  Charity,  and  in  its  compound  was 
a  very  fine  college,  which  was  controlled 
by  the  Marist  Brothers.  The  writer 
went  for  many  years  to  the  annual  exam- 
inations of  this  institution,  and  he  can- 
not too  highly  commend  its  course  of  in- 
struction, and  the  proficiency  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

The  Ton-tang  was  a  splendid  church 
situated  on  the  Hata  Street,  one  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares. 

The  Si-tang,  the  smallest  of  all,  had  a 
church,  a  residence  for  the  missionaries, 
and  a  large,  flourishing  school. 

Of  all  these  establishments  the  great- 
est and  most  complete  in  its  appoint- 
ments was  the  Pei-tang.  It  was  com- 
paratively new,  having  been  erected  in 
1887.  Before  that  time  the  old  Pei-tang 
was  situated  on  a  hill  which  overlooked 
the  Imperial  palace.     The  Chinese  were 
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always  jealous  of  this  elevation,  and  for 
several  years  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
have  the  establishment  removed.  Final- 
ly, after  negotiations  had  been  had  with 
the  Pope  through  Pere  Favier  and  Mr. 
Dun,  an  exchange  was  agreed  on.  The 
old  Pei-tang  was  surrendered  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  exchange  for  a  tract  of  land 
which  lay  in  the  Imperial  City  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  walls  of  the 
Forbidden  City.  The  space  granted  was 
large.  The  wall  surrounding  it  is  1,400 
metres,  or  5,000  feet,  in  circumference. 
It  contained  numerous  buildings,  all  the 
wood  work  of  which  had  been  con- 
structed of  Oregon  pine.  The  cathedral 
was  a  magnificent  building,  which  con- 
tained the  finest  organ  in  the  East.  Be- 
sides there  were  residences  for  the 
bishop  and  the  missionaries,  seminaries, 
schools,  printing  offices  and  library. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in 
the  Misericorde,  or  Jen-tse-tang,  pos- 
sessed a  chapel,  their  residence,  an  or- 
phanage, a  catechumenate,  an  infant  asy- 
lum and  schools  for  girls.  The  Jen-tse- 
tang,  by  the  extension  of  the  walls  of  the 
Pei-tang,  was  in  the  same  inclosure  with 
it. 

In  addition  to  these  establishments 
there  was  Cha-la-eul,  situated  outside  the 
city  walls  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from 
them,  where  there  were  a  church,  resi- 
dences, an  orphanage  for  boys  under  the 
Marist  Brothers,  and  a  burial  ground. 

In  the  Province  of  Chihli,  in  which  Pe- 
king is  situated,  there  were  three  bishops. 
Bishop  Favier,  who  resided  at  the  Pei- 
tang,  had  95,000  converts  under  his 
charge.  Thousands  of  them  lived  in  Pe- 
king. There  are  28  Catholic  bishops  in 
China,  and  the  converts  are  said  to  num- 
ber a  million. 

The  troubles  commenced  May  12th, 
1900,  by  the  massacre  of  seventy  Chinese 
Christians  at  Cao-lo.  Other  massacres 
shortly  followed  at  Tcho-tcheon  May 
27th.  The  railroad  works  were  destroyed 
at  Tcho-tcheon  May  27th. 

May  31st  the  foreign  troops,  which  the 
Ministers  had  demanded,  arrived  at  Pe- 
king. There  were  75  Russians,  75 
French,  60  Americans,  40  Italians  and 
22  Japanese.  With  the  exception  of  30 
French,  and  10  Italian  marines,  all  these 
troops  were  employed  to  defend  the  Le- 
gations. As  I  do  not  propose  to  write  a 
history  of  the  disturbances  but  to  con- 


fine myself  to  the  defense  of  the  Pei-tang, 
I  will  only  say  that  in  the  country  around 
Peking  outrages  continued  to  be  perpe- 
trated, and  that  in  June  all  the  mission- 
ary houses  and  churches  were  destroyed. 

With  great  difficulty  June  14th  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  Nan-tang  were  saved  by 
French  volunteers.  There  were  great 
conflagrations  in  the  Chinese  City.  •  Af- 
ter the  taking  of  the  Taku  forts  the  for- 
eign Ministers  were  notified  to  leave  Pe- 
king, but  refused  to  do  so. 

June  1st,  1900,  40  French  and  Italian 
marines  reached  the  Pei-tang.  The 
place  was  crowded  by  refugees  who  came 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  interior.  These 
troops  were  commanded  by  a  heroic 
young  man,  Ensign  Paul  Henry,  who 
lost  his  life  in  defending  the  cathedral. 
At  that  time  there  were  in  the  Pei-tang 
70  Europeans,  including  the  Sisters  and 
Brothers,  about  1,000  native  Christian 
men,  and  nearly  2,200  women  and  chil- 
dren. It  was  decided  that  the  wall  of 
nearly  5,000  feet  could  not  be  defended 
with  the  small  force  available,  and  that 
in  the  event  of  an  attack  all  the  people 
should  rally  in  the  cathedral.  Fortu- 
nately this  plan  was  abandoned,  and  it 
was  determined  to  defend  the  wall. 
From  the  Pei-tang  could  be  seen  every 
day  and  night  the  smoke  of  burning  vil- 
lages, and  on  June  12th  the  summer  resi- 
dences of  the  Europeans  and  Americans 
at  the  hills  12  miles  away  were  burned. 

The  Boxers  first  made  their  appear- 
ance near  the  Pei-tang  June  9th.  They 
marched  in  the  K'ou,  which  is  a  portion 
of  the  large  park  of  which  the  Emperor 
had  given  the  southern  part  to  the  Pei- 
tang.  The  Governor  of  the  city  notified 
Bishop  Favier  that  he  would  protect  the 
Pei-tang,  but  no  faith  was  put  in  this  as- 
surance. The  1 2th  the  Boxers  passed  in 
crowds  along  the  /ellow  City,  and 
caused  serious  alarm  to  the  besieged  peo- 
ple. It  was  about  this  time  that  Prince 
Tuan,  chief  of  the  Boxers,  and  some  of 
the  higher  mandarins,  their  friends,  were 
named  members  of  the  Tsungli-Yamen. 
On  the  nth  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ja- 
panese Legation  was  mu:  Jered,  and 
about  the  same  time  Baron  Ketteler  was 
murdered. 

The  13th  Admiral  Seymour  halted  his 
relief  expedition  at  Lang-fou,  37  miles 
from  Peking,  and  then  turned  back  to 
go  to  Tientsin.     The  Catholic  establish- 
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incuts  were  all  burned  the  13th  and  14th 
of  June.  Father  iJore,  pastor  of  the  Si- 
tang,  was  massacred. 

On  the  morning  of  June  15th  the  Box- 
ers made  their  first  attack  on  the  Pei- 
tang.  They  came  in  vast  crowds,  utter- 
ing horrible  yells.  The  leader  was  a 
lama,  or  bonze.  He  was  on  horseback, 
and  was  followed  by  a  huge  red  flag. 
His  immediate  suite  was  clothed  in  red 
garments.  They  burned  scented  wood, 
and  made  prostrations,  and  then  ad- 
vanced on  the  main  gate  of  the  Pei-tang. 
The  marines  at  this  gate  allowed  them  to 
advance  within  two  hundred  yards,  and 
then  fired.  Forty-seven  Boxers  were 
killed,  and  thousands  of  others  took  to 
flight.  An  attack  was  made  again  by  a 
few  armed  with  sabers  and  spears.  These 
were  repulsed.  The  houses  to  the  south 
were  then  fired  by  the  Boxers.  The  wind 
changed  its  direction  and  the  besieged 
were  saved.  After  this  success  the  na- 
tive Christians,  armed  with  500  spears  and 
7  or  8  muskets,  stood  guard  with  the  ma- 
rines. 

The  1 6th  of  June  regular  soldiers  were 
added  to  the  Boxers.  More  than  300  sol- 
diers and  Boxers  surrounded  the  inclo- 
sure.  There  were  great  fires  in  the  Chi- 
nese City  the  16th  and  17th  of  June.  On 
the  18th  of  June  torrents  of  rain  saved 
the  Pei-tang  from  an  attack.  By  this 
time  the  blockade  was  complete,  and  there 
was  no  intercourse  with  the  Legations. 
At  this  time  there  were  3,420  persons  in 
the  compound,  of  whom  71  were  Euro- 
peans. Except  the  40  marines  these  Eu- 
ropeans were  missionaries  and  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

Allowing  one  pound  a  day  for  each  in- 
dividual, there  was  food  for  more  than  a 
month. 

The  226.  of  June,  while  the  bishop  was 
holding  a  religious  service,  a  large  can- 
non ball  shattered  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  church  and  killed  a  woman.  A  great 
deal  of  other  damage  was  done.  A  can- 
non 300  yards  from  the  gate,  which  was 
being  fired,  was  captured  after  a  tremen- 
dous struggle  by  Commander  Henry, 
Mgr.  Jarlin,  4  marines  and  30  Chinese. 

All  through  the  month  of  June  almost 
continuous  attacks  were  made  by  the 
Boxers  and  soldiers.  From  time  to  time 
Europeans  and  Chinese  were  killed.  Va- 
rious attacks  were  made  by  large  bodies, 
but  they  were  valiantly  resisted.       The 


compound  was  bombarded  nearly  every 
day  by  Krupp  guns.  This  condition  of 
things  continued  all  through  July.  As 
many  as  360  discharges  of  cannon  were 
fired  in  a  day.  Thousands  of  inflammable 
pots  were  thrown  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  and  the  greatest  precautions 
were  necessary  to  extinguish  the  fires. 
Hundreds  of  rockets  and  shells  were 
aimed  at  the  roofs.  One  day  700  cannon 
were  fired,  sending  balls  weighing  25 
pounds  each.  One  of  them  fell  on  the 
bishop's  bed  a  moment  after  he  had  left 
it.  The  buildings  in  the  Jen-tse-tang 
were  mined  and  blown  to  pieces.  One 
mine  killed  25  men  and  wounded  28. 
July  23d  an  attack  was  made  by  thou- 
sands of  Boxers.  They  were  repulsed 
with  a  loss  of  150  men,  and  then  in  their 
rage  fired  5,000  Mauser  balls  at  the  gar- 
rison. 

By  the  28th  of  July  the  rations  were 
reduced  to  8  ounces  for  each  individual. 
July  30th  Commander  Henry  was  killed. 
It  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  garrison. 

The  31st  of  July  the  Boxers  sent,  at- 
tached to  arrows,  many  copies  of  a  let- 
ter offering  to  spare  the  Christians  if  the 
Europeans  were  given  up.  No  Christian 
was  tempted  to  accept  this  offer.  Au- 
gust 2d  starvation  stared  these  heroic 
defenders  in  the  face.  Dogs  were  killed 
and  eaten,  and  leaves  of  trees  and  roots 
of  plants.  Only  7,000  pounds  of  provi- 
sions remained  with  which  to  feed  3,000 
persons.  August  10th  the  rations  were 
reduced  to  2  ounces  to  each  individual. 
August  1 2th  a  terrible  explosion  oc- 
curred near  the  Sisters'  home  in  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  Jen-tse-tang,  and  all 
the  eastern  portion  was  a  heap  of  ruins. 
A  great  opening  was  made,  and  5  Italian 
marines,  their  officers,  and  80  Christians 
were  missing.  The  marines  drove  off 
50  Boxers  who  were  attempting  to  enter, 
and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  The  cannon- 
ading was  very  heavy.  Bombarding 
continued  through  the  15th  of  August. 
The  1 6th  the  French  and  Japanese  sol- 
diers arrived.  There  was  a  sharp  fight 
with  the  Boxers,  more  than  800  of  whom 
were  killed,  and  the  contest  was  over. 

For  heroism,  endurance  and  skill  this 
siege  has  not  been  surpassed  in  history. 
Every  man  and  woman  did  their  duty. 

Bishop  Favier  estimates  that  the  num- 
ber of  victims  in  the  disturbances  was 
15,000.     He    claims    that    not    two  per 
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Cent,  of  the  Christians  apostatized.     No  intimates  he  is  never  called  anything-  else, 

missionary  left  his  post,  nor  forsook  the  There  are  few  more  charming  characters 

Christians.       In     Peking     three     large  in    the    world    than    he    is.     Educated, 

churches,  seven  chapels,  the  colleges,  the  scholarly,  refined,  an  excellent  musician, 

hospitals,  were  all  destroyed.     The  cem-  he  is  with  all  these  qualities    one  of  the 

eteries   were   violated,    the   tombs   over-  best  business  men  to  be  found  anywhere, 

turned,    and     the    bones     scattered    or  He  has  built  several  churches.     He  is  an 

burned.     Four  French  priests  were  killed  indefatigable    worker.      He    announces 

at  Peking,  and  several  Chinese  priests,  that  forty  years  of  labor  have  been  wiped 

The  vicariate  contained  577  Christian  set-  out,  but  that  the  courage  of  the  mission- 

tlements,  three-fourths  of  which  were  de-  aries  is  not  on  the  wane,  and  they  are  go- 

stroyed.  ing    to    begin    anew.       It     cannot    be 

Can  any  punishment  be  too  severe  for  doubted  that  success  will  crown  his  ef- 

the  perpetrators  of  this  colossal  crime?  forts  for  the  benefaction  of  the  people 

For  many  years  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Fa-  whom  he  loves  more  to-day  than  he  ever 

vier  was  known  as  Pere  Favier.     By  his  did  before. 

Evansville,  Indiana. 


France  and    Protestantism. 

By  the  Rev.   Ernest  Fontanes. 

[Pastor  Ernest  Fontanes  was  born  in  1828.  His  father  was  leader  of  the  Liberal  wing  of  the  Protestant  church 
in  France  and  he  succeeded  to  the  position.  He  gave  up  the  pulpit  of  the  Oratory  of  the  Louvre,  Paris,  because  he 
would  not  consent  to  read  the  Apostles' Creed.  He  was  a  student  under  Rothe„  and,  Dorner,iin  Germany,  and  has 
devoted  himself  to  both  theological  and  literary  studies.  He  is  now  pastor  of  a  Liberal  Protestant  congregation  in 
Paris.     Editor.] 

WE  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  the  ligious   needs  they  have  no  longer  the 
public  temper  in  France  is  very  leisure  or  the  energy  to  test  the  truth ;  all 
different  from  that  which,  just  they  ask  of  religion  is  pardon,    in    the 
after  the  Revolution,  caused  people  to  say  shape  of  forgetfulness,  and  security  for 
that  the  attempt  to  make  France  Prot-  the  future.     Their  education,  which  re- 
estant  would  be  considered  an  act  of  trea-  tains  traces  of  Jesuit  pedagogy,  has  de- 
son,  as  disloyal  as  the  willingness  to  de-  veloped  the.  taste  for  literature.     It  has 
liver  up  France  to  the  domination  of  Eng-  educated  this  taste  in  the  direction   of 
land  or  Germany.     At  a  time  when  the  oratorical  tourneys  where  the  object  is 
prejudices   of  a   narrow   patriotism   are  to  present  one's  thoughts  in  elegant  form 
being  worked  upon  by  the  military  spirit  and  to  give  one's  adversary  blows  which 
of  the  country  Protestantism  cannot  ex-  expose  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the  gallery, 
pect  to  receive  much  sympathy.     Even  but  where  care  to  distinguish  truth  and 
among  those  who  from  the  bottom  of  to  render  justice  to  others'  opinions  gov- 
their  hearts  are  opposed  to  Catholicism  erns  the  contestants  very  little.    To  think 
there  exists  a  traditional  ill-will  toward  for  one's  self  passes  for  an  eccentricity 
this  restless  minority  which  has  succeed-  of  bad  manners  and  a  touch  of  madness  • 
ed  in  pushing  itself  into  the  front  rank.  the  honest  man  of  to-day  does  not  go  out 
The  majority  of  Frenchmen  seek  in  of  the  beaten  track,  he  remains  in  the 
religion  such  an  authority  as  will  save  ranks,  he  respects  received  ideas  as  he 
them  the  trouble  of  seeking  further,  of  does  the  manners  of  good  company,  and 
examining  for  themselves,  and  which  of-  religion  is  above  all  a  supernatural  po- 
ers  them  solutions  clothed  with  an  offi-  liteness   which    should   not   be   departed 
cial  guaranty  and  marked  with  the  seal  from  if  one  does  not  want  to  expose  him- 
of  the  divine  Chancery  Office.     French-  self  to  be  pointed  at.     Bossuet  persuaded 
men,  and  Parisians  in  particular,  reach  people  that  "  he  who  has  an  opinion  is  a 
the  close  of  the  day  tired  out  and  ex-  heretic,"  and  the  fear  of  heresy  is  a  con- 
hausted  by  the   struggle   for  existence,  dition   of  being  in  good  society  and  a 
and  if  they  feel  at  that  hour  vague  re-  guaranty  of  salvation.     The  idolatry  of 
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Bossuet  forms  part  of  good  manners  as  versive,  revolutionary.  French  vanity 
well  as  of  patriotism.  It  is  only  a  vul-  and  sociability  are  pleased  with  such  ab- 
gar  man,  a  foreigner,  who  could  refuse  solute  theses  which  do  not  require  great 
to  accept  as  final  truth  the  affirmations  education  and  which  are  convenient  plat- 
advanced  with  the  majestic  authority  of  forms  for  the  passages-at-arms  of  con- 
the  last  Father  of  the  Church,  and  with  versation,  or  for  speeches  announced 
the  perfection  of  style  of  this  incompara-  with  a  flourish  of  brass  bands, 
ble  Master.  Villemain  would  not  for-  Nevertheless  some  economists,  and 
give  Renan  for  having  dared  to  revise  quite  recently  the  worthy  director  of  the 
some  of  the  theses  of  the  Eagle  of  Meaux  Siecle,  Yves  Guyot,  have  felt  that  to  free 
and  for  having  maintained,  in  opposition  France  from  the  clericalism  with  which 
to  him,  the  views  of  a  barbarian,  of  one  she  is  bound  is  a  question  of  public  safe- 
Gesenius !  ty.    He  insists  upon  this  fact,  which  has 

France,  looked  at  from  a  distance,  at  not  been  sufficiently  recognized  by  the 
first  sight  appears  very  religious.  The  champions  of  Free  Thought,  that  it  is 
ceremonies  are  performed,  the  formulas  not  enough  to  refrain  from  acts  of  public 
are  respected.  But  scratch  the  devotee  worship,  nor,  yet  further,  to  declaim 
and  you  will  discover  the  Voltairean,  and  against  priestly  domination  in  public 
often  worse  than  that — a  cynic  who  only  meetings  and  in  the  press,  as  long  as 
acknowledges  the  power  of  money  and  mother  and  children  remain  under  the 
the  attractions  of  pleasure.  Religion  is  guardianship  of  the  Church  with  the 
no  longer  even  a  yoke  for  the  man  of  to-  more  or  less  openly  acknowledged  con- 
day;  the  Church  has  given  him  so  many  nivance  of  the  father.  Religious  move- 
ways  of  escape,  so  many  self-gratifica-  ments  proceed  from  profound  religious 
tions  and  indulgences,  that  she  has  killed  needs.  History  shows  us  no  religions 
off  conscience,  which  is  contented  with  perishing  utterly  in  rubbish  and  disap- 
an  official  respect  for  the  ecclesiastical  pearing  into  emptiness;  they  are  only 
curia.  France  is  Catholic  minus  Chris-  vanquished  by  other  religions  which  dis- 
tianity;  she  is  not  religious,  she  is  cler-  place  them.  Until  then,  at  least,  their 
ical.  And — what  becomes  a  grave  mat-  corpse  remains  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
ter — she  deceives  herself  into  thinking  spreading  about  an  odor  of  death, 
she  is  religious  when  she  gives  herself  In  this  French  society  what  has  the 
"  airs  of  piety  while  at  the  same  time  de-  Protestant  Church  done  ?  Quinet 
nying  that  which  constitutes  the  efficacy  charges  it  with  not  having  carried  on  a 
of  piety."  This  part  of  the  French  pub-  brave  propaganda  from  the  very  fact  that 
lie,  therefore,  will  never  learn  that  it  may  it  left  this  honor  to  those  Methodist  mis- 
become a  duty  to  change  one's  religion,  sionaries  who  spread  over  the  Continent 
To  change  one's  religion,  it  is  necessary  after  the  peace  of  1815,  and  who  brought 
to  have  one  already;  it  is  necessary  that  to  the  people  of  France — so  sensitive  to 
the  question  of  truth  be  brought  up,  in-  ridicule — manners,  customs  and  speech 
stead  of  the  question  of  convenience,  of  which  could  not  evoke  real  sympathy. 
usefulness,  of  national  traditions.  What  ought  to  have  been  done  was  to 

The  free-thinkers  do  not  give  evidence  endeavor,  with  the  clearness  and  logic  of 
of  any  greater  breadth  of  mind.  They  the  French  mind,  to  make  of  this  declara- 
are  expending  their  energies  in  condemn-  tion  a  living  truth,  the  charter  and  stand- 
ing the  organization  and  dogmas  of  ard  of  Protestantism.  But  the  spirit  of 
Catholicism.  They  think  they  are  taking  suspicion,  of  narrow  conformity,  which 
a  very  strong  position  when  they  declare,  the  English  missionaries  diffused  in  the 
like  gamblers,  that  it  is  "  all  or  nothing,"  churches,  could  not  render  Protestantism 
either  Catholicism  or  Free  Thought,  popular  in  France.  While  Calvin,  by  the 
Protestantism  appears  to  them  a  spurious  vigor  of  his  dogmas  and  his  morals, 
solution,  a  transition  which  may  perhaps  alarmed  the  court  of  Francis  I,  at  least 
have  had  its  day,  but  which  is  out  of  date  he  retained  in  his  speech  an  accent  of 
now,  and  would  be  a  step  backward,  simplicity  and  of  vigor  that  the  English 
This  radical  solving  of  the  question  is  not  importation  did  not  respect.  Religious 
calculated  to  displease  the  French  tern-  prating,  the  "  dialect  of  Canaan,"  indis- 
perament,  which  is  ordinarily  rebellious  creet  questions  put  point-blank,  in  the 
and  in  times  of  explosion  becomes  sub-  midst  of  most  prosaic  occupations,  such 
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as  "Are  you  saved  ?  "  "  How  is  your 
soul?"  "Are  you  faithful  to  the  sound 
doctrine?" — all  these  did  not  gain  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  quick  to  scoff. 

In  order  to  become  the  Church  of  mod- 
ern times,  the  Reformed  Church  ought 
to  correct  its  traditional  organization. 
Its  most  ardent  champions  have  wished 
to  exhibit  it  to  the  statesmen  of  to-day 
as  the  cradle  of  democracy.  But,  to  look 
closely  at  it,  the  Reformed  Church  has 
not  deserved  either  this  excess  of  honor 
or  this  affront.  The  Revolution  of  1848 
freed  it  from  an  electoral  system  which 
had  nothing  democratic  about  it  and 
which  the  First  Consul  imposed  upon  it 
on  the  re-establishment  of  public  wor- 
ship. The  right  of  choosing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  councils  to  whom  was  given 
the  trust  of  selecting  pastors  and  of  the 
administration  of  the  Church  was  re- 
served to  the  Protestant  political  voters 
who  paid  the  most  taxes.  But  the  con- 
servative spirit  was  still  so  powerful  in 
the  bosom  of  the  churches,  it  cherished 
against  universal  suffrage  which  had  just 
been  introduced  into  political  life  such 
profound  distrust,  that  a  Church  Assem- 
bly raised  to  the  age  of  thirty  years  the 
right  to  take  part  in  parochial  elections. 
Moreover,  the  people  only  had  a  right  of 
veto;  they  could  not  name  their  own 
representatives,  and  the  delegates  to  the 
General  Synod  did  not  receive  their  man- 
date from  the  people  directly ;  they  were 
chosen  by  an  election  with  three  degrees. 
Besides  that,  the  members-  of  the  consis- 
tories and  the  pastors,  in  spite  of  the  af- 
firmation of  the  principle  of  the  priest- 
hood for  everybody,  constituted  a  body 
which  possessed  all  the  privileges  and  at- 
tributes of  the  clergy,  and  which  exer- 
cised over  all  the  faithful  a  tutelage 
which  kept  them  in  a  state  of  relative 
minority. 

The  woes  of  the  "  Terrible  Year," 
which  deprived  France  of  one  of  her 
dearest  provinces,  brought  about  the 
transfer  of  the  Protestant  theological 
faculty  from  Strasburg  to  Paris.  The 
Strasburg  school  was  really  one  of  those 
bridges  which  make  easier  and  more  con- 
tinuous literary  as  well  as  material  ex- 
changes between  two  nations  whom  the 
rivalries  and  pretensions  of  former  times 
help  to  separate.  France,  which  might 
have  been  in  theology  a  fortunate  source 
of  enlightenment,  if  she  had  perpetuated 


liberty  of  conscience  and  followed  the 
path  that  an  Oratorian,  Richard  Simon, 
had  begun  to  open  up  for  critical  and  his- 
torical studies  of  religious  affairs,  owes 
to  the  independent  labors  of  the  Faculty 
of  Strasburg  the  first  object-lessons  of 
the  application  of  the  historical  method 
to  the  Bible. 

Of  late  a  great  blast  of  socialism  has 
penetrated  the  precincts  of  the  Reformed 
Church  and  has  brought  about  a  ferment 
which  is  the  sign  and  precursor  of  a  new 
creation.     In  the  midst  of  the  young  or- 
thodox clergy  eloquent  voices  have  pro- 
claimed the  duty  of  Christians  to  open 
their  heart  to  the  claims  of  the  laboring 
classes  and  not  to  be  contented  with  of- 
fering them  a  piece  of  bread  and  the 
sound  doctrine.     They  have  reproached 
the  Church  with  not  having  given  to  the 
idea  of  the  "  Kingdom  of  God,"  which 
was    the    theme,    the    summary    of    the 
preaching  of  Jesus,  all  the  space  that  be- 
longed to  it.     They  want  to  make  of  it 
the  ideal,  the  object,  of  Christian  activity, 
and  they  thrust  it  like  a  healthful  spur 
into  the  conscience  of  our  contemporaries. 
These  brave  young  preachers  have  not 
resisted  the  temptation  to  give  to  Christ 
and  his  Gospel  the  accent  and  the  color 
of  socialism.     They  have  yielded  to  the 
noblest  feeling  of  pity,  of  fraternity ;  they 
have  only  listened  to  their  heart  and,  be- 
fore having  studied  sufficiently  economic 
questions,  they  have  condemned  the  pres- 
ent system  of  capitalism  in  the  name  of 
certain  sayings  of  Jesus,  such  as  his  re- 
fusal to  intervene  in  the  dispute  of  two 
brothers   about  a  division  of  property. 
Such  an  interpretation  of  the  reply  of 
Jesus  does  not  appear  quite  justified;  it 
is  more  inspired  by  the  concerns  of  the 
present  day  than  by  regard  for  history. 
But  this  movement  is  one  of  the  best 
auguries  for  the  future  of  the  Reformed 
Church;    it    brings    it    nearer    to    the 
thoughts,  the  aspirations,  the  claims  of 
the  people,  who  demand  of  religion  less  of 
speculative  knowledge  or  mystical  emo- 
tions than  of  moral  force  and  courage  to 
support  the  sorrows  of  life  and  to  bring 
about    reforms    seriously    thought    out 
which  will  give    to    future    generations 
more  comfort  and  more  justice. 

The  future  of  Protestantism  in  France 
depends,  therefore,  upon  faith  in  its  prin- 
ciples and  upon  its  ardor  in  setting  forth 
the    advantages    which    it    assures    for 
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science  and  for  social  improvements.     If  olicism    is    done    in    favor    of    France. 

Protestantism  were  only  an  event  of  the  The  Reformed  Church  of  to-day  is  only 

past,     a     heroic     event,     but     one     ac-  an  imperfect  and  ephemeral  exemplar  of 

complished    once  for  all,  it  would  have  the  Protestant  principle.    But  she  is  des- 

no  future  before  it.    The  Protestant  prin-  tined  to  construct  the  home  where  hu- 

ciple  holds  the   promise  of  the  age  to  manity,  at  last  set  free,  shall  gather  from 

come.     We  do  not  understand  the  dis-  all  parts  of  the  earth  to  unite  in  an  up- 

couragement  of  certain  Protestant  pas-  springing  of  faith  toward  the  Invisible, 

tors     who     make    the    admissions    that  and  in  an  expression  of  love  which  shall 

France   is   Catholicism  and  that  every-  embrace  men  of  all  races  and  of  every 

thing   that    is    done    in    favor   of    Cath-  congue. 

Paris.  France. 


The    Circuit    Rider    in    the    South. 

By  Mrs  L.   H.   Harris. 

THE  people  of  the  South  are  classi-  no  man  sets  about  rearing  a  large  family 
fied  according  to  their  origin  and  with  more  confidence.  He  has  a  domes- 
temperamental  peculiarities ;  and  tic  faith  in  the  bounty  of  heaven,  and 
on  this  account  the  different  types  of  life  the  young  ravens  of  his  household  never 
there  show  a  remarkable  individuality,  cry  to  God  in  vain.  Their  feathers  are 
The  natures  we  have  are  elemental,  posi-  often  a  trifle  dingy,  to  be  sure ;  but  they 
tive,  so  that  social  democracy  is  impos-  inherit  a  military  fortitude,  and  have  a 
sible.  But  there  are  men  among  us  way  of  strutting  before  the  hawks  of  this 
whose  sympathies  are  broader  than  their  world  that  is  rather  fine  to  see  when  the 
environments.  Of  these  the  circuit-rid-  poor  nest  from  which  they  came  is  re- 
ing  preacher  is  a  notable  example.     His  membered. 

charitable  wings  are  always  stretching  to  In  the  latter  part  of  his  "  conference 

cover  our  multitude  of  faults.     He  pene-  year  "  the  circuit  rider  shows  most  the 

trates  all  social  systems ;  and  his  biog-  qualities  of  a  shrewd  saint  bent  upon  get- 

raphy  reaches  through  nearly  every  page  ting  his  "  collections,"  while  during  the 

of  our  history.  first  quarter  of  it  the  innocent  human  ele- 

He  is  unique,  mentally,  in  that  he  man-  ments  in  him  predominate.       He  is  dis- 

ages  to  retain  his  belief  in  "  free  moral  tinctly  social.     He  is  as  wise  as  a  ser- 

agency,"  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  re-  pent  and  as  harmless  as  a  dove ;   and 

sponsible,  not  only  to  God  for  his  actions,  there  is  a  reassuring  twinkle  in  his  eye 

but  to  his  "  presiding  elder/'  and  indi-  so  that  a  matter  of  conjecture  among 

rectly  to  the  very  bishop  himself.     He  the  inexperienced,  who  have  never  made 

belongs  to  a  great  military  system,  and  a  study  of  a  good  man's  psychology,  is 

fights  powers  and  principalities  with  as  what  his  latitude  and  longitude  will  be 

much  esprit  de  corps  as  any  other  soldier  concerning    certain    doubtful    pleasures, 

sent  out  by  a  paternal  home  government.  But  as  the  "  revival  "  season  approaches 

He  is  the  hero  of  many  a  brave  legend,  his    countenance    undergoes    a   kind    of 

and  was  never  known  to  retreat.    When  pious  blight.     He  begins  to  wrestle  with 

the  infirmities  of  old  age  come  upon  him  his  angel  night  after  night.     His  prayers 

the  united  efforts  of  a  whole  annual  con-  ascend  to  an  insistent  note ;  and  as  they 

ference  are  required  to  lay  him  upon  his  listen,    those    youthful    members     who 

shield    and    bear    him    from    the     field,  looked  forward  to  a  few  worldly  privi- 

Every  "  superannuated  "  preacher  in  the  leges    grow  despondent.     A  sort  of  vi- 

Methodist  itineracy  hides  a  secret  grief  carious  repentance  seizes  upon  him  on 

because  he  is  not  permitted  to  die  in  the  account  of  his  people's  sins.     More  and 

ranks.  more  he  identifies  himself  with  their  im- 

As  an  unmarried  man  his  salary  may  perfections.     He  has  been  an  unfaithful 

not  exceed  sixty  dollars  per  year,  and  shepherd !     God   be   merciful   to  him   a 

throughout  the  period  of  his  service  it  sinner !     Thus  he  passes  into  his  desert 

rarely  averages  over  five  hundred.    But  to  be  tempted  of  the  Devil.     And  then  it 
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is  that  the  weeds  begin  to  flourish  among  fatted  calf.     But  their  preacher  sees  to  it 

the  tender  plants  of  his  garden ;  his  roses  that   they   hear   enough   concerning  the 

fade,  and  the  children  of  his  loins  take  rags  and  evil  fortunes  of  the  "  far  coun- 

advantage  of  his  abstraction  to  go  a-may-  try."     Every  sinner  who  sits  upon  the 

ing  among  the  carnal  pleasures  of  this  back  bench  in  a  country  church  gets  him- 

sinful  world.  self  suspended  from  the  pulpit  soon  or 

But  God  is  good,  and  at   length  he  late,    "  hair   hung   and   breeze    shaken," 

comes    forth,    humble,    but    severe,    and  over  the  pit  of  everlasting  fire. 

with  such  powers  for  delineating  the  tor-  And  yet  this  preacher  is  not  a  hard 

merits  of  the  damned  that  even  the  right-  man.     As  the  years  bend  him  the  light 

eons  tremble  before  him.  of  his  eye  softens.     His  face  turns  more 

He  reaches  nearer  to  the  earth  with  and  more  toward  the  New  Jerusalem, 
his  message  than  any  other  preacher  in  He  begins  to  lay  out  heaven  in  his  ser- 
the  South,  unless  it  be  the  fierce  old  Bap-  mons  with  a  mathematical  accuracy,  and 
tist  deacon  who  grows  up,  theology  and  shows  a  definite  interest  in  the  twelve 
all,  out  of  the  very  clod  itself.  But  the  foundations.  In  the  conferring  of  crowns 
deacon  and  the  doctor  excepted,  his  im-  and  harps  also  he  shows  a  larger  gener- 
portance  outranks  that  of  any  other  per-  osity.  Between  him  and  the  wild  goats 
son  in  the  community.  He  touches  his  of  his  congregation  there  exists  an  un- 
people over  the  altar  of  their  ideals.  He  derstanding  which  neither  had  when  he 
advocates  their  eternal  hopes  and  estab-  was  a  younger  man.  He  sincerely  be- 
lishes  their  faith  in  the  supernatural.  He  lieves  that  they  will  all  grow  wool  and 
buries  their  dead  and  identifies  himself  become  lambs  at  last  in  spite  of  the  law 
with  their  marriage  feasts ;  and  he  knows  of  this  world. 

their  mental  and  moral  eccentricities  as  But  while  this  grave  old  saint  will  not 
well  as  the  doctor  knows  their  temper-  "  pull  wires  "  at  an  annual  conference, 
atures.  The  only  advantage  the  one  has  and  while  he  despises  the  vain  show  and 
over  the  other  is  in  the  matter  of  bread-  pomp  of  this  world,  still  he  is  not  per- 
pills.  The  circuit  rider  has  no  bread-  fected  in  grace.  His  element  of  worldli- 
pills  in  his  system  of  ethics.  He  never  ness  shows  itself  in  the  excellence  of  the 
compromises  the  elderly  doctrines  of  his  horse  he  rides.  He  will  not  bestride  an 
church  with  the  most  convincing  fact  of  inferior  one,  and  he  knows  as  much  about 
modern  science.  Let  science  prove  what  the  technicalities  of  a  horse  trade  as  he 
she  pleases,  he  found  God  by  believing  does  concerning  the  doctrine  of  apostasy, 
in  the  whale  and  all  the  other  miracles,  Nor  can  any  mere  trader  of  horses  out- 
and  he  ofTers  salvation  upon  the  same  wit  him.  He  combines  the  instinct  of 
primitive  plan,  making  it  hard  for  peni-  the  Old  Adam  with  the  subtlety  of  a  doc- 
tents  and  impossible  for  sinners.  And  tor  of  divinity,  and  invariably  rides  forth 
if  he  is  not  always  eloquent  he  is  at  least  with  an  air  of  secular  triumph.  This  is 
rhetorical.  No  man  is  more  literal  in  his  the  one  touch  of  scarlet  in  his  character, 
beliefs  or  more  figurative  in  his  Ian-  a  little  human  wit  which  no  "  revival  " 
guagre.  All  the  men  in  the  South  are  ever  reaches,  and  for  which  he  never 
prodigal  sons,  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  asks  God's  pardon. 

College  Park.  Ga. 
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A    Secret    Still. 

By  Dora  Read  Goodale. 

HE  storm  is  bitter,  the  night  is  bleak :  I  built  a  mansion  stately  and  fair : 
Love,    enter   my   door!  Love,    enter   my   door! 

Fame  and  fortune  are  far  to  seek:  Fame  and  beauty  and  wealth  were  there 
Love,    enter   my   door!  Love,    enter   my   door! 

Oh,  Love  laughed  in  her  pride  and   state,  Oh,  Love  laughed  in  her  pride  and  scorn, 

For  Love  lodged  with  the  rich  and  great, —  And  Love  housed  with  a  beggar  born, 

The  walls  shivered,  the  wind  swept  by,  And  Love  follows  her  wild  will 

And    the    weird    night-bird    mocked    the    cry,  For  Love's  law  is  a  secret  still 

"  Love,  enter  my  door!  "  (Love,  enter  my  door !). 

Redding,  Conn. 


Gambling    in  New    York. 

By  the  Hon.   William  Travers  Jerome, 

Judge  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  New  York  City. 

THE  condition  of  New  York  just  pre-  fort  is  made  to  prevent  such  open  inde- 

vious    to    the    beginning    of    the  cency  as  formerly  prevailed, 

raids  carried  out  by  the  Commit-  The  raids  have  been  so  successful  that 

tee   of   Fifteen   was    recently    described  a  great  deal  of  evidence  has  been  secured 

with  entire  accuracy  by   a   well-known  and  many  indictments  found.     We  seem 

Western  gambler,  who  announced  that  in  to  be  on  the  track  of  the  great  men  who 

the  present  troublous  times  for  his  fra-  are  or  were  responsible  for  the  recent 

ternity  he  should  cease  to  attempt  to  do  disgraceful   condition   of  affairs.      The 

business.     Before  the  committee  began  gamblers'  books,  which  we  secured  from 

work,   he   declared,    New   York   was   a  their  safes,  gave  up  many  secrets.     As 

gamblers'  paradise,  as  wide  open  as  a  a  result  of  the  raid  on  the  Fourteenth 

Western  mining  town.  Now  it  was  prac-  Street  place,  the  name  of  a  very  prom- 

tically  tight  closed.  inent  man  who  had  received  a  large  sum 

I  do  not  say  that  none  of  the  big  gam-  of  money  by  check  from  this  particular 
bling  houses  are  doing  business,  but,  ac-  gambling  den  was  discovered.  The 
cording  to  the  information  I  receive,  check  is  countersigned  by  this  man,  and 
their  business  is  so  curtailed  that  it  is  looks  like  a  strong  piece  of  evidence, 
only  old  and  well  known  patrons  who  are  showing  connection  of  some  sort.  I 
able  to  enter ;  and  these  are  not  allowed  to  cannot  speak  more  plainly  than  this  at  the 
bring  any  unknown  persons  with  them,  present  time,  but  progress  has  certainly 
So  thick  were  these  gambling  dens  that  been  made,  and  all  facts  will  ultimately 
on  the  27th  of  February  last  the  Com-  be  laid  before  the  public, 
mittee  of  Fifteen  raided  ten  of  them,  all  As  to  the  responsibility  of  the  police 
within  a  radius  of  one-third  of  a  mile,  for  the  existence  of  these  evil  resorts,  I 
and  all  in  the  Nineteenth  Police  Precinct,  do  not  think  that  much  argument  is 
known  as  the  Tenderloin.  They  were  all  needed  to  prove  it.  When  fifteen  private 
found  in  full  blast,  each  occupying  a  citizens  having  no  police  experience  and 
whole  house.  Faro,  roulette,  red  and  very  imperfect  resources  can  produce 
black,  craps  and  klondike  were  all  being  such  a  great  change  in  regard  to  gam- 
played,  bling  in  New  York,  who  will  believe  that 

Pool  rooms  were  also  very  numerous,  the  great  police  force  could  not  do  at 

being  scattered  all  over  the  city ;  and  so  least  as  well  if  it  chose  ?     And  who  will 

wide  open  were  they  that  any  one  known  believe  that  the  police  allowed  all  these 

to  the  "  look  out  "  of  the  place  could  ob-  gambling  dens  to  flourish  without  taxing 

tain  admission,  and  pass  in  any  stranger  them?     When    that   argument   is    sup- 

for  whom  he  vouched.  I  believe  that  now  plemented  by  the  Lexow  revelations,  and 

there  are  still  a  number  of  these  rooms  in  the  evidence  now  in  the  hands  of  the 

existence ;  but  they  are  very  hard  to  get  Committee  of  Fifteen,  it  is  not  too  much 

into.  A  man  whose  voice  is  known  can  tel-  to  hope  that  the  whole  will  constitute 

ephone  a  bet  and  have  it  placed,  or  he  convincing  proof  which  w^ill   result  in 

can  get  certain  bartenders  to  place  bets  some  tangible  good  to  the  community, 

for  him,  or  he  can  send  his  bet  by  dis-  My  part  in  these  raids  has  been  some- 

trict  messenger  and  have  it  placed;  but  what  unusual  in  this  country  and  age, 

there  are  so  many  difficulties  now  in  the  but  far  from  being  without  precedent, 

way  of  placing  bets  that^  the  pool  room  At  the  request  of  the  Committee  of  Fif- 

business  is  greatly  restricted.  teen  I  issued  warrants  on  competent  tes- 

In  regard  to  the  dives,  several  have  timony,  and  then  went  along  to  see  that 

surrendered  and  gone  out  of  business,  those  warrants  were  executed.     That  is 

and  tho  there  are  many— and  some  very  entirely  legal  and  within  the  power  of 

vicious  ones — still  running,  a  certain  ef-  anv  magistrate,  and  I  would  do  the  same 
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thing  for  any  private  individual  who  de-  weekly  that  he  really  is  or  was  in  the 
sired  my  services  in  a  case  where  it  was  gamblers'  pay.  Sometimes  rascals 
reasonable  to  apprehend  that  ordinary  "  stand  for  "  men  who  are  honest.  They 
processes  might  miscarry.  In  this  case  pretend  to  be  authorized  by  the  men  in 
the  circumstances  were  extraordinary,  question  to  collect  money  for  them;  but 
and  called  for  extraordinary  measures,  he  never  hears  of  it.  So  we  are  obliged 
It  was  found  that  raids  made  by  the  po-  to  build  our  structure  of  evidence  slow- 
lice  were  ineffective  because  the  gam-  ly  and  accept  nothing  until  it  is  proven, 
biers  in  almost  every  instance  received  According  to  our  present  light  it 
warning,  and  were  enabled  to  save  them-  would  appear  that  the  Tammany  organ- 
selves  and  their  paraphernalia.  Our  ization,  as  an  organization,  did  not  get 
men  inside  the  gambling  resort  would  see  any  of  the  gamblers'  bribe  money.  But 
a  messenger  come  and  give  warning  that  Tammany  leaders,  as  individuals,  are  not 
the  raid  was  to  take  place.  I  took  meas-  so  clear  of  suspicion.  The  root  of  the 
ures  to  prevent  this  "  tipping  off,"  as  it  is  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  Tammany  is 
called,  and  going  with  the  raiding  party  too  powerful,  and  the  plundering  clique 
held  court  immediately  in  the  evil  resort  in  the  organization  has  so  perfected  its 
itself,  and  got  positive  evidence  of  the  machinery  that  it  works  throughout  the 
character  of  the  place,  the  names  and  ad-  entire  city.  If  the  Republicans  were  as 
dresses  of  the  patrons  who  were  caught,  firmly  in  power  here  they  would  be  just 
etc.  The  usefulness  of  this  lies  in  the  as  bad,  but  it  would  take  them  years  to 
fact  that  juries  are  loath  to  believe  the  get  as  strong  and  far  reaching  an  organ- 
evidence  of  spies  who  get  in  gambling  ization  as  their  opponents  now  have, 
houses  under  false  pretences.  The  only  remedy  seems  to  be  equal 
The  evidence  that  we  have  obtained  balance  of  parties.  If  the  voters  were 
will  need  the  careful  sifting  of  a  trial.  It  about  evenly  divided  between  the  great 
might  be  most  unfair  in  many  instances  parties  both  would  have  to  be  on  their 
to  disclose  the  names  of  the  men  who  good  behavior.  The  condition  is  not  pe- 
were  found  specified  in  the  gamblers'  culiar  to  New  York.  We  have  seen  the 
books.  It  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  be-  same  thing  with  a  different  party  in  Phil- 
cause  we  find  a  man's  name  thus  enrolled  adelphia. 
as  receiving  a  sum  of  money  from  them  New  York  City. 


Two    Remarkable    Interviews. 

By  John  Swinton. 

*•  New  York  Times,  a  writer  of  military 

THE  first  interview  I  ever  had  with  articles ;  and  I  remember  that  I  indulged 

General   Grant,   and  the   last  in-  in  sundry  conjectures  when  on  my  way 

terview  I  ever  had  with  Samuel  J.  to  the  hotel.     Perhaps  General  Grant  de- 

Tilden,  were  of  interest  to  myself.  sired  to  give  me  some  military  informa- 

If  my  memory  is  a  safe  guide  in  this  tion  that  would  be  useful  to  a  writer  for 

case,  it  was  not  long  after  the  fall  of  Fort  a  journal   to  which  Mr.   Lincoln  often 

Donelson  (1862)  when  I  first  saw  Gen-  gave     political     information.       Perhaps 

eral  Grant.    He  had  come  from  the  West  he  desired  to  express  his  pleasure  at  the 

to  New  York  on  a  visit,  which  was  to  be  way  in  which  the  Times  had  repeatedly 

quiet  and  brief,  and  he  sent  word  to  me  spoken  of  his  exploits.     Perhaps  he  de- 

by    his    younger    brother,    Orvil,    with  sired  to  ask  about  something  appertain- 

whom  I  was  acquainted,  that  he  would  ing  to  military   politics   that  might   be 

like  to  see  me.     It  was  arranged  that   I  known  to  an  editor  of  a  newspaper  which 

should  meet  him  next  forenoon  in  the  was  regarded  as  the  organ  of  Mr.  Sew- 

waiting  room   of  the  Astor   House,   at  ard. 

which  hotel  he  had  put  up.  General   Grant  had   suddenly  sprung 

I  was  then  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  from  obscurity  and  had  become  a  martial 
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hero,  lie  had,  in  a  lime  of  had  kick. 
discouragement  and  gloom,  captured 
the  great  rebel  bulwark  of  Fort  Donel- 
son,  the  first  brilliant  and  substantial  vic- 
tory won  by  the  Federal  arms.  Perhaps 
he  wanted  to  talk  of  that,  and  to  tell  me 
something  more  about  it  than  had  then 
been  printed. 

I  can  recall  yet  other  conjectures  in 
which  I  indulged  while  walking  down 
Broadway  from  the  Union  Square  Hotel 
to  the  Astor  House. 

Up  to  that  time  the  only  great  military 
commander  I  had  ever  seen  was  General 
Winfield  Scott,  the  soldier  of  majestic 
presence,  gorgeous  wig,  and  paramount 
headgear,  who,  when  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  1852,  had  been  nicknamed 
"  Fuss  and  Feathers." 
I  had  supposed  that,  when  I  met  Gen- 
eral Grant,  I  should  see  a  person  of  not 
less  impressive  style.  The  papers  then 
did  not  print  everybody's  picture,  as 
some  of  them  do  now. 

When  I  got  to  the  Astor  House  I  saw 
my  frend  Orvil  Grant  in  the  waiting 
room,  sitting  near  the  window  beside  an- 
other man,  who  was  looking  out  on 
Broadway,  where  a  swarm  of  pedes- 
trians of  both  sexes,  as  well  as  plenty  of 
omnibuses  and  other  vehicles,  were 
passing  hither  and  thither. 

"  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Ulysses !  " 
said  brother  Orvil,  as  the  individual  be- 
side him  rose  from  his  chair  and  shook 
hands  with  me. 

Here,  then,  was  the  man  who  was  af- 
terward to  be  known  all  over  the  world 
as  "  Grant." 

He  bore  not  the  least  resemblance  to 
the  lofty,  proud,  showy  soldier  of  the 
Mexican  War,  General  Winfield  Scott. 
He  was  an  "  ordinary  "  man.  He  was 
medium-sized  and  "  stocky,"  plain-faced, 
full-bearded,  middle-aged  (he  was  just 
forty  years  old),  and  of  rather  dull  coun- 
tenance. He  looked  like  a  common  spec- 
imen of  the  solid  American  of  any  coun- 
try district.  There  were  no  trappings 
about  him ;  he  had  no  sword  at  his  side, 
and,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  he  wore  that 
forenoon  either  a  "  fatigue  suit  "  or  the 
garb  of  a  civilian,  just  like  his  younger 
brother. 

Both  of  us  sat  down,  after  exchanging 
glances.  It  seemed  to  me  at  first  as  tho 
he  were  ill  at  ease. 

Now,  I  had  not  gone  there  to  "  do  the 


talking,"  or  to  "  draw  him  out,"  or  to 
"  pump  "  him,  or  to  practice  any  of  the 
other  arts  of  the  interviewer.  I  was 
there  by  his  invitation,  and,  as  I  had 
supposed,  to  hear  something.  When  I 
had  learned  from  him  that  he  was  well, 
and  he  had  learned  that  I  was  well,  there 
was  a  pause.  I  was  in  a  state  of  ex- 
pectancy. To  a  remark  of  his  brother 
he  made  no  reply.  After  a  while,  he  said 
that  it  was  a  fine  day.  "  It  is,  General." 
There  was  again  silence  for  perhaps  a 
minute.  When  I  mentioned  "  Fort 
Donelson,"  he  smiled  grimly,  looked  out 
of  the  window,  and  said  nothing. 

I  soon  became  desirous  of  knowing 
why  he  had  wished  that  I  should  call 
upon  him.  Some  folks  would  have  been 
embarrassed,  but  I  wasn't,  tho  at  that 
time  I  had  not  become  aware  that  he  was 
noted  for  his  taciturnity. 

When  I  asked  him  sundry  inconse- 
quential question,  he  would  merely  turn 
his  face  toward  me,  and  say  "  Yes," 
"  No,"  "  I  think  so,"  or  "  I  don't  know." 
His  brother  tried  for  a  while  to  draw  him 
out,  but  in  vain.  He  moved  about  in  his 
chair,  noticed  nobody,  made  no  sign,  and 
held  his  peace. 

After  a  time  he  turned  toward  me, 
and  "  looked  me  squarely  in  the  face."  I 
expected  a  revelation  of  some  kind.  He 
spoke  slowly,  as  he  asked :  "  Do  you 
think  immigration  will  be  heavy  this 
year  ?  "  My  answer  was  of  a  vague  char- 
acter. Again  there  was  silence,  while  he 
looked  at  nothing,  and  seemed  to  be 
brooding  over  something  about  which  he 
was  concerned.  I  was  determined  not 
to  interrupt  him.  I  wished  to  hear  from 
him.  I  would  wait  till  he  told  me  why 
he  had  sought  to  see  me,  and  till  he  gave 
me  the  private  advices  about  military 
matters  that  I  had  supposed  he  meant  to 
give  to  an  ever-anxious  writer  upon  the 
portentous  war  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  at  this  point  of 
the  narrative,  the  clever  interviewer  of 
to-day  will  smile  at  my  incompetence  as 
an  artist  in  heckling  and  at  my  failure  to 
seize  a  first-rate  chance  to  get  a  tip-top 
"  story "  from  a  hero  who  had  just 
sprung  to  the  front.  Why  did  I  not  draw 
him  out  as  Li  Hung  Chang  would  have 
done?  That  is  truly  a  grave  question. 
I  myself,  in  later  years,  would  have  cut 
off  any  reporter  who  missed  such  an  op- 
portunity as  fell  to  me. 
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Some  time  after  this  pause,  he  again 
looked  straight  at  me.  Now  for  some 
disclosure !  There  was  an  inquisitive 
expression  on  his  face.  He  spoke  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice  as  he  addressed  to  me 
the  question :  "  Do  you  think  that  the 
war  will  put  a  stop  to  immigration  ? " 
That  was  a  puzzler  for  me.  I  asked 
him  if  the  war  would  last  long?  He 
said  he  did  not  know. 

Again  there  was  a  pause.  The  taciturn 
man  looked  out  upon  Broadway. 

The  interview  was  ended. 

"  Good-by,  good  luck.  General !  "  I 
said.  "  Glad  to  see  you,"  he  said.  He 
appeared  to  be  well  pleased  as  we  parted. 

I  left  the  waiting  room,  which  his 
brother  had  previously  left,  and  went  my 
way,  without  having  found  out  why  the 
renowned  victor  at  Fort  Donelson  had 
wanted  to  see  me. 

It  was  after  this  time  that  his  charac- 
teristic taciturnity  became  known  all  over 
the  country. 

Such,  then,  was  my  first  interview  with 
General  Grant,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
great  war. 

Some  time  afterward  I  was  made 
aware  that  he  had  indeed  desired  to  see 
me  regarding  a  matter  about  which,  as 
he  had  supposed,  I  might  possess  infor- 
mation that  would  be  serviceable  to  him 
at  Washington.  Meanwhile  he  had 
probably  seen  Thurlow  Weed,  who  was 
the  friend  of  both  Lincoln  and  Seward, 
and  who  was  a  power  in  army  affairs  as 
well  as  in  politics.  Grant  was  promoted 
in  due  time,  tho  a  Democrat. 

II. 

My  last  interview  with  Mr.  Tilden 
was  at  the  crisis  of  the  great  political 
campaign  of  1876,  when  he  was  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and 
when  both  parties  and  the  whole  coun- 
try were  in  a  very  high  state  of  excite- 
ment. It  was  in  the  month  preceding  the 
election. 

Mr.  Tilden  had  sent  a  certain  manu- 
script to  the  trusted  editor  of  a  New 
York  daily  newspaper  in  the  editing  of 
which  I  was  an  assistant.  The  thing  was 
to  be  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  until  the 
day  for  its  publication.  No  one  but  the 
editor  was  to  know  by  whom  it  was  writ- 
ten, or  where  it  came  from,  or  anything 
whatever  about  it.  The  secret  of  its  ex- 
istence and  origin  was  to  be  guarded  as 


closely  as  any  of  Mr.  Tilden's  many  other 
political  secrets  were  guarded.  It  was 
to  be  put  in  type ;  only  one  "  proof  "  of 
it  was  to  be  printed,  and  that  was  to  be 
conveyed  to  Mr.  Tilden  at  his  house  in 
Gramercy  Park.  In  particular,  no  other 
newspaper  was  to  be  allowed  to  know  of 
its  existence.  After  a  brief  consultation 
with  the  knowing  editor  in  his  sanctum, 
he  intrusted  me  with  the  business  of  put- 
ting the  galley  proof  into  the  hands  of 
Air.  Tilden,  who  had  agreed  to  wait  for 
it  at  his  home  uptown. 

It  was  a  momentous  period  of  Ameri- 
can history.  The  times  were  more  trem- 
ulous than  any  other  I  had  ever  known. 
Popular  passion  was  intense.  Perhaps 
the  promulgation  of  this  mysterious  ar- 
ticle would  stir  up  the  looming  storm,  or 
would  allay  it. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  I  left  Print- 
ing House  Square  for  Gramercy  Park, 
carrying  the  proof,  and  it  was  beyond 
that  hour  when  I  reached  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate's  mansion,  where  was 
"  only  darkness  visible."  After  rapping 
at  the  front  door,  it  was  cautiously 
opened  by  a  servant  who  peered  out,  and 
who,  upon  learning  the  name  of  the  call- 
er, said  that  Mr.  Tilden  was  waiting  in 
the  parlor.  I  found  him  alone.  The 
gaslight  in  the  room  was  low,  so  that  I 
could  hardly  see  the  shrunken  figure  of 
the  aged  politician  who  was  so  eager  to 
win  in  that  strenuous  race  for  the  Presi- 
dency. At  once  he  manifested  both  his 
courtesy  and  that  peculiar  quality  which 
caused  him  to  be  spoken  of  as  "  Sly 
Sammy."  He  was  very  hard  of  hearing, 
so  that  one  had  to  speak  to  him  in  a  loud 
voice,  while  he  himself  spoke  in  a  thin 
piping  tone  or  in  a  whisper,  with  his  face 
near  the  ear  of  the  listener.  His  coun- 
tenance was  weazened,  and  his  manner 
furtive.  A  stranger  would  surely  have 
taken  him  to  be  far  older  than  he  was,  for 
his  years  were  but  few  beyond  sixty. 

He  took  the  proof,  read  it  closely, 
handed  it  back  to  me,  said  it  ought  to  be 
printed  at  once,  asked  me  to  look  over  it 
while  on  my  way  to  the  office,  accom- 
panied me  to  the  front  door,  and,  as  I  was 
about  to  depart,  spoke  a  few  words,  and 
told  me  something  not  to  be  here  re- 
ported. 

Upon  perusing  the  proof  of  his  ar- 
ticle I  found  it  to  be  a  thing  of  but  slight 
importance.     It     was     a     politico-legal 
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statement,  very  skilfully  drawn  up,  in  re-  lose  the  Presidency  in  a  way  which  his 
gard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Democracy  adherents  believed  to  be  revolutionary, 
amid  the  dangers  of  the  impending  elec-  Such  was  my  last  interview  with  Mr. 
tion,  and  it  was  designed  to  clear  up  cer-  Tilden,  whose  high  hopes  were  soon  af- 
tain  points  about  which  there  had  been  a  terward  blasted  by  the  Electoral  Corn- 
good  deal  of  heated  controversy.  It  mission,  which  gave  the  great  office  to 
was  out  in  the  paper  next  morning,  with-  his  Republican  rival,  Mr.  Hayes, 
out  any  hint  as  to  its  authorship.  It  My  first  interview  with  Grant  was  not 
"  fell  flat,"  attracting  but  slight  notice  in  less  entertaining  to  me  than  was  my  last 
any  quarter;  and  no  one,  so  far  as  I  interview  with  Tilden.  The  most  cele- 
know,  ever  surmised  that  the  manuscript  brated  American  soldier  was  as  interest- 
had  been  the  handiwork  of  the  distin-  ing  as  the  most  accomplished  of  Ameri- 
guished  politician,  who,  after  all,  was  to  can  politicians. 

New  York  City. 


Silas   Wegg.* 

By  Charles  Frederick  Mansbury. 

In  the  brave  days  when  chicks  were  chicks, 

Before  thetincubator  was, 

There  lived  a  chick  whose  name  was  Wegg, 

(A  name  that  came  from  reading  Boz) 

His  name  was  Wegg  and  he  was  loved, 

In  the  brave  days  when  chicks  were  chicks, 

Before  the  incubator  was. 

SILAS  WEGG  was  hatched  on  Cap-  placed  over  against  the  wall,  was  com- 

itol  Hill.     He  did  not  obtain  his  fortably  lined  with   soft,   warm  things, 

name  because  of  any  similarity  in  In  that  little  home  he  peeped  himself  to 

character  or  disposition  to  the  unpleas-  sleep   every    night   and   peeped   himself 

ant  literary   gentleman   with  a   wooden  awake  every  morning, 

leg  whose  habit  it  was  to  drop  into  poet-  *  Tip  tap,  tip  tap,  tip  tap,  tip  tap !  " 

ry  or  to  "  decline  and  fall  off  the  Roosian  Regular  as  clock  work  every  morning — 

Empire."  "  Tip  tap,  tip  tap !  "     It  was  Silas  Wegg 

Silas  barely  reached  the  pin  feather  making  a  bee  line  from  his  home  to  my 
stage  of  existence,  as  he  was  cut  off  in  bed.  The  tap  of  his  small  wooden  leg  on 
the  flower  of  his  downy  youth.  He  was  the  hard  floor  was  the  signal  for  me  to 
but  one  of  billions  of  fluffy  golden  chicks  open  my  eyes.  As  I  did  so  they  fell  on 
that  continually  make  use  of  eggs  for  the  the  little  figure  standing  beside  the  bed 
purpose  of  entering  this  life,  yet  his  per-  looking  up  at  me  with  his  reddish  brown 
son,  name  and  character  are  engraved  head  canted  on  one  side, 
upon  the  memory  of  at  least  one  family  My  belief  is  that  Wegg  visited  me 
and  strongly  fixed  in  the  affections  of  thus  from  motives  of  pure  friendship.  It 
one  member  of  it,  altho  the  little  creature  is  true  that  I  attended  to  his  material 
has  been  dust  for  many  years.  wants,  but  I  do  not  think  the  fact  in- 
Time  was  when  Mr.  Wegg  called  fluenced  him  altogether  in  the  matter  of 
upon  me  every  morning  before  I  left  my  his  relations  toward  me.  At  any  rate  his 
bed.  In  those  days  I  slept  in  an  uncar-  morning  visit  was  greatly  appreciated 
peted  room  at  the  top  of  the  house  in  a  and  he  really  seemed  to  enjoy  the  little 
bed  the  mattress  of  which  was  within  a  confab  in  which  I  did  the  talking  and  he 
foot  or  eighteen  inches  of  the  floor,  so  did  the  peeping. 

that  I  was  within  conversing  distance  of  Silas  Wegg  was  one  of  the  exceptions 

small  live  objects  which  at  that  period  that  prove  the  rule  that  thirteen  is  no 

of  my  career  were  likely  to  be  at  large  more  unlucky  than  Friday.    He  was  the 

within  my  room.    Chief  among  them  was  thirteenth  chick  of  the  brood,  and  with 

Silas  Wegg.  the  exception  of  the  brief  period  when  he 

His  temporary  house,   a  tiny  affair,  sojourned  with  me  in  my  room  his  career 

♦  Copyright,  1901,  Charles  Frederick  Stansbury.  was  full  of  tragedy. 
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One  of  his  brothers  (if  incubation  con-  Doubtless  his  gravity  was  increased  by 

stitutes  maternity),  a  golden  blonde  chick  his  separation  from  companions  of  his 

who  tho  less  famous  in  after  years  than  own  age.     Nor  did  he  seek  to  fraternize 

Silas,    will    always    be    pleasantly    and  much  with  the  only  other  small  creature 

touchingly  remembered  by  his  acquired  having  the  run  of  the  room  at  that  time, 

designation  of  Dear-One-Sore-Toe.  This  was  a  little  indigo  bird  so  much 

When  Silas  was  but  yet  scarcely  more  smaller  than  Mr.  Wegg  that  he  regarded 

than  a  nestling  he  met  with  an  accident  it  with  more  or  less  suspicion,  not  to  say 

(the  falling  of  a  board)   which  necessi-  contempt. 

tated  the  amputation  of  one  leg  about  With  an  instinct  I  have  never  known 
half  way  up,  owing  to  the  cruel  lacera-  to  fail  in  so-called  dumb  animals,  Silas 
tion  of  the  little  member.  In  those  days  Wegg  repaid  the  attention  bestowed 
I  combined  with  other  lore  a  certain  upon  him  by  his  doctor  with  a  devotion 
amount  of  curious  and  unmarketable  which  was  at  once  touching  and  comical, 
knowledge  and  some  aptitude  for  almost  With  the  eye  of  memory  I  can  still  see 
everything  that  required  to  be  done  ex-  his  little  half  naked  figure,  with  its  oasis 
cept  the  making  of  money  or  keeping  of  reddish  brown  feathers  and  whimsical, 
thereof.  I  therefore  amputated  just  be-  hesitating  way  of  waving  his  baton-like 
low  the  knee  and  carefully  dressed  and  peg  leg  before  essaying  to  take  a  step, 
tended  the  wounded  stump  of  the  tiny  looking  up  sidewise  with  his  bright  eyes 
chick.  That  was  how  he  came  to  occu-  while  his  tiny  serrated  comb  of  pink  cor- 
py  the  little  house  in  my  room.  al  took  on  a  deeper  hue.  After  his  con- 
As  soon  as  the  wound  healed,  I  fash-  valescence  he  had  been  relegated  to  an 
ioned  a  little  peg  leg  of  wood  which  was  out  of  door  life  for  the  sake  of  his 
carefully  adjusted  with  miniature  straps  health. 

and  served  its  purpose  so  well  that  Wegg        At  this  period  he  followed  me  about 

had  little  or  no  difficulty  in  getting  about  the  yard,   into  the  house  and  even  up 

almost  as  well  as  other  young  fellows  of  stairs,  story  after  story,  until  the  sanctum 

his  age.     When  he  lost  his  leg  he  was  sanctorum  was  reached.     Here  he  was 

so  young  that  he  still  carried  on  the  end  never  satisfied  unless  he  was  as  close  as 

of  his  bill  the  small  white  knob  which  all  possible  to  his  special  benefactor  and  ap- 

young  chicks  bring  into  the  world  with  parently  never  dissatisfied  when  he  had 

them  and  which  I  am  told  is  a  sort  of  attained  the  coveted  position, 
boxing    glove    to    prevent    them    from        I  have  no  doubt  that  Silas  Wegg  was 

breaking  the  shell  by  inadvertent  peck-  descended  from  the  cock  that  reproved 

ing  before  it  is  the  proper  time  to  be  St.   Peter  when  he  denied  the  Lord — 

born.  doubtless  he  could  go  further  back  and 

Most  little  cripples  are  preternaturally  trace  some  of  his  feathery  ancestors  into 

grave,  and  Silas  Wegg  was  no  exception  the  ark  itself.     Lest  man  should  pride 

to  the  rule.     I  observed  that  he  did  not  himself  on  being  the  only  animal  whose 

affect    the    absurd    whims   of   running  ancestors  were  martyrs,  be  it  known  that 

quickly  and  flirting  his  wings  that  most  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  the  cruel 

young  chicks  are  subject  to,  but  he  did  pastime  of  "  cock-throwing  "  was  prac- 

at  times  attempt  to  scratch  the  floor  as  ticed  by  men  and  boys  in  England  on 

tho  it  were  soil  and  he  were  endeavoring  Shrove  Tuesday.     The  injustice  as  well 

to  unearth  some  delicious  and  wholesome  as  the  cruelty  of  this  martyrdom  of  the 

ant  eggs.     This  feat  of  scratching  was  forbears  of  Silas  becomes  evident  when 

usually  abortive,  for  to  stand  on  his  good  we  learn  that  the  custom  claims  a  reli- 

leg  and  scratch  with  his  wooden  one  was  gious   origin,   and   that  the   poor  cocks 

obviously  futile,  while  the  effort  to  stand  were  maltreated  for  a  fault  committed  by 

on  the  wooden  leg  and  scratch  with  the  man.     That  cock-throwing  had  its  origin 

good  one  brought  on  disaster  in  the  shape  in  a  casual  connection  of  Peter's  denial 

of  a  summersault  that  was  ludicrous  in  of  Christ  seems  evident,  even  the  gentle 

its  sadness.  Besides  at  that  time  Silas  had  Shelley,  the  poet's  poet,  taking  the  un- 

no  need  to  scratch  the  imaginary  earth  for  ethical  view  as  he  thus  apostrophizes  the 

a  living,  because  I  furnished  him  with  cock: 

the  most  select  assortment  of  attractive  »  Mayst  thou  be  punished  for  St.  Peter's  crime, 
things  to  eat  ever  yet  offered  to  a  chicken.        And  on  Shrove  Tuesday  perish  in  thy  prime." 
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Thus  is  the  cock  held  responsible  and 
punished  for  man's  cowardice,  instead  of 
being  as  fondly  cherished  as  were  the 
geese  who  saved  the  capitol  of  ancient 
Rome. 

I  have  known  in  my  time  quite  a  num- 
ber of  hens  and  not  a  few  roosters,  and  I 
would  be  loath  to  libel  a  tribe  for  whom  I 
have  the  warmest  regard.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  the  conclusions  I  drew 
from  a  study  of  the  character  and  attain- 
ments of  Silas  Wegg  have  since  been 
borne  out  by  careful  observation  of 
chickens  of  all  ages.  It  is  my  firm  be- 
lief that  the  pert  and  pretty  little  ball  of 
down  just  out  of  the  shell  possesses  as 
much  sense  at  that  moment  as  it  ever  will 
have,  and  that  its  tendency  as  it  grows 
is  rather  toward  mental  degeneration 
than  evolution.  It  is  certain  that  the 
newly  born  chick  has  a  high  forehead 
which  becomes  more  and  more  sloping 
as  it  grows  older,  and  I  feel  certain  that 
the  youngest  chick  would  be  incapable 
of  the  feeble-mindedness  shown  later  in 
life  by  a  hen  that  insists  on  the  right  to 
set,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
whole  world  is  determined  that  she  shall 
not.  I  attribute  this  mental  devolution 
largely  to  the  sloping  forehead,  being 
firmly  convinced  that  the  most  venerable 
hen  could  learn  wisdom  from  the  most 
callow  chick  of  her  brood  that  sits  pertly 
on  her  back,  or  cuddles  beneath  her 
breast  feathers  for  warmth. 


What  more  can  I  say  of  the  life  history 
of  Silas  Wegg?  The  life  of  the  affec- 
tions is  the  life  of  lives,  the  summum 
bonum,  the  highest  attainable  pinnacle 
of  human — and  doubtless  other  biped — 
happiness — but  it  is  with  chickens  doubt- 
less as  it  has  been  said  of  nations — the 
happiest  are  those  that  have  no  history. 
That  he  loved  and  was  loved — that  is  a 
volume  in  itself. 

I  have  always  accounted  Silas  fortu- 
nate in  the  period  of  his  death,  tho  some 
would  count  it  all  untimely  and  prema- 
ture. Read  the  tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal, 
and  who  thereafter  can  have  the  heart  to 
wish  for  many  days?  Had  Silas  lived  to 
grow  to  mature  fowlhood,  with  all  that 
condition  implies,  how  strange  and  even 
ridiculous  would  have  been  his  position 
in  the  fowl  world,  where  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  not  as  yet  tempered  (as  it  is 
said  to  be  among  humans)  by  the  divine 
doctrine  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

After  an  intensely  cold  night  of  early 
winter,  while  Silas  was  yet  in  the  early 
stage  of  adolescence — somewhere  be- 
tween pin  and  tail  feathers — he  was 
found  frozen  beneath  his  accustomed 
perch. 

He  was  buried  with  all  honorable  rites 
and  with  far  more  sincere  mourners  at 
his  graveside  than  many  a  high  and 
mighty  one.  He  is  embalmed  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  knew  him  best, 
and  of  which  of  us  will  more  be  said? 

New  York  City. 


The    Boyhood    of    a    Sissie. 

By  Adam  Beaseley. 


IT  is  now  a  long  time  since  Prof.  Rich- 
ard Burton  spread  before  the  read- 
ers of  The  Independent  a  glowing 
account  of  the  beautiful  barbarism  of 
normal  boys.  Apparently  he  had  lived 
through  such  a  boyhood,  and  with  feel- 
ing reminiscence  expressed  his  contempt 
for  "  Sissies  and  Sunday  School  mon- 
strosities." Alas !  that  is  all  I  ever  was, 
and  I  have  been  haunted  ever  since  I 
read  Prof.  Burton's  sunny  article  by  a 
desire  to  tell  the  pitiful  tale  of  a  boyhood 
which  left  no  memory  of  healthful  joys. 
The  story  tellers  have  made  us  sympa- 
thize with  every  other  sort  of  character; 


is  there  no  chance  of  human  kindness  for 
a  Sissie? 

According  to  modern  physiologists  I 
ought  never  to  have  been  born ;  but  born 
I  was,  of  decent  folk.  For  months  before 
my  birth  my  sweet  mother,  frail  flower 
of  New  England  stock,  gave  herself  ex- 
clusively to  pious  meditation  and  to  read- 
ing. Hence,  they  say,  the  mysterious 
mania  for  revery  and  for  books  which 
has  made,  and  all  but  unmade,  her  child. 
They  say,  too,  that  I  was  like  a  little  mon- 
key or  a  weazened  old  man — strange 
prophecy  of  a  boyhood  fairly  weird  in  its 
old  mannish  miseries. 
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I  had,  it  would  seem,  a  reputation  for 
youthful  piety ;  but  I  doubt  if  there  was 
any  basis  for  that  reputation,  altho  my 
mother  believed  I  had  received  a  new 
heart  at  an  age  too  tender  for  me  to  recol- 
lect the  change.  Such  religiousness  as  I 
can  remember  in  myself  was  truly  hea- 
thenish. The  earliest  idea  which  I  can  re- 
call on  any  subject  was  the  theory  I 
worked  out  as  to  how  I  should  be  judged 
in  the  Great  Day.  All  the  good  things  I 
had  done  were  to  go  into  one  side  of  the 
scale,  all  the  bad  into  the  other,  and  as 
the  scale  tipped,  so  went  my  doom.  I 
must  look  out  what  I  did.  To  be  sure,  I 
need  not  avoid  everything  bad,  but  would 
have  to  make  up  for  it  by  a  surplusage 
of  goodness.  Was  there  ever  a  more  de- 
moralizingly commercial  or  pagan  article 
of  faith  for  the  guidance  of  a  child's  life  ? 
No  doubt  I  was  told  everything  they 
thought  I  needed  to  know,  but  was  ruled 
by  my  own  infant  theology. 

The  only  Christian  notion  I  had  was 
so  perverted  as  to  be  almost  perverse; 
and  it  was  the  idea  that  I  needed  to  be 
born  again.  If  I  had  ever  received  a  new 
heart,  the  only  sign  of  it  was  a  morbid 
scrupulosity  about  everything  which 
could  torment  a  fledgling's  conscience. 
And  to  me  those  scruples  testified  that  I 
sorely  needed  to  be  made  over ;  for  while 
I  was  fearful  of  doing  wrong,  I  did  not 
love  to  do  right — how  could  I,  along  all 
those  entangled  lines  which  might  trip 
up  an  accomplished  Pharisee?  Certain- 
ly I  had  never  had  a  regular  "  expe- 
rience," and  those  were  times  when  peo- 
ple had  experiences.  Here  came  in  the 
stern  way  of  pious  New  England  pa- 
rents ;  if  I  had  been  born  again,  care  was 
taken  not  to  tell  me  of  my  happy  condi- 
tion. My  mother  taught  me  to  pray, 
"  Forgive  my  sins,  O  Lord.  Give  me  a 
new  heart.  Help  me  to  love  thee  and 
serve  thee  all  the  days  of  my  life,  that  I 
may  dwell  with  thee  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  I 
never  wrote  out  the  prayer  before,  nor 
ever  heard  it  from  other  lips  than  those 
of  my  adored  mother.  I  wonder  where 
she  got  it.  At  any  rate,  two  results  came 
of  it;  I  have  said  it  every  day  of  my 
childish  manhood ;  and  all  through  my 
old  mannish  childhood  I  was  dreadfully 
afraid  that  the  prayer  might  be  answered 
too  soon.  I  was  frightened  at  the  idea 
of  having  my  heart  taken  away  and  an- 


other put  in  its  place,  altho  the  old  one 
was  of  stone  and  the  new  one  would  be 
of  flesh.  What  child,  indeed,  could  like 
to  become  some  one  else  ?  And  to  be  born 
again  seemed  like  that.  Nicodemus  was 
merely  puzzled,  but  I  was  frightened  by 
the  doctrine.  They  often  found  me 
asleep  on  my  knees  by  the  bedside;  but 
if  I  had  expected  a  prompt  answer  I 
would  have  been  kept  awake  by  fear 
of  the  convulsion  of  conversion.  It  was 
a  sad  way  I  was  in  over  the  whole  busi- 
ness. If  I  offered  the  prayer  without 
caring  for  an  answer,  that  was  to  mock 
God;  but  to  wish  for  an  answer  was  to 
wish  for  something  horrible. 

I  suppose  the  inner  life  is  the  real  life 
in  man  or  boy,  and  that  the  religious  life 
is  the  innermost  of  the  inner.  The  out- 
ward incidents  in  the  life  of  this  "  Sunday 
School  monstrosity  "  were  of  a  piece  with 
those  inner  ones ;  they  were  morbid.  For 
the  measles  came  along  just  then;  and 
this  disorder,  like  insects  on  a  weak  rose 
bush,  was  sure  to  make  havoc  of  a  feeble 
child.  I  can  just  recollect  the  itch  of  it; 
it  permanently  weakened  an  already  frail 
body,  and  brought  only  one  compensa- 
tion; not  a  boy  in  all  the  school  ever 
wanted  to  fight  me.  Who  would  fight  a 
Sissie  ?  As  well  fight  a  girl ;  better  fight 
some  girls.  If  any  not  quite  appreciative 
boy  was  disposed  to  play  the  bully,  there 
was  always  some  stronger  one  to  put  a 
stop  to  that.  And  when,  as  happens  now 
and  then  with  the  weakest,  hot  indigna- 
tion flamed  in  my  childish  heart,  and  I 
offered  to  fight  the  stoutest  of  them,  the 
offender  always  felt  ashamed,  the  others 
laughed,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  The 
fight  never  came  off.  The  other  boys 
would  not  have  allowed  it. 

I  had  a  big  brother,  ten  years  older.  I 
used  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  him, 
and  in  the  morning  he  would  threaten 
me  with  pillows  until  I  yelled  with  fear, 
never  with  hurt ;  and  then  a  mother's  so- 
licitude for  her  poor  brat  quickly  brought 
quiet.  But  the  same  program  came  off 
every  morning.  What  a  miserable  ur- 
chin I  must  have  been — a  prig,  I  declare, 
and  a  cad  I  fear,  if  out  of  sheer  feeble- 
ness a  boy  can  be  as  bad  as  that.  But  I 
ha^d  a  sister  two  years  younger,  a  bounc- 
ing tomboy,  who  was  everything  that  I 
ought  to  have  been,  and  who  despised  me 
for  liking  too  well  to  play  with  the  girls. 
"  Go  away  and  leave  us  girls  alone,"  she 
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would  say.     But  I  could  not  play  ball  havior  at   Sunday   School,    yet    how    t 

with  the  boys,  for  my  eyes  did  not  see  hated  to  learn  verses — perhaps  the  best  the 

well  enough.    I  could  only  go  away  when  Sunday  School  did  for  me  ?    Why  relate 

she  said  so;  but  it  was  to  hide  myself  how   I  broke  down  and  cried  the  first 

with  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  to  get  lost  time  I  had  to  "  speak  a  piece  "  at  school, 

in  that  strange  world,  to  forget  this  real  but  by  and  by  became  a  boy  artist  at 

world,  and  frighten  the  family  with  my  spouting  pieces?     Why   recall  how   my 

disappearance.  heart     was     well     nigh    broken     by     a 

And,  Oh !  the  horror  of  going  to  bed.  thoughtless  tho  gentle  blow  from  a  teach- 

It  was  like  lying  down  to  die.     I  did  not  er's  ferrule,  or  wholly  broken  by  a  rav- 

outgrow  that  agony  of  fear  at  falling  into  ishingly  pretty  little  girl,  a  wise  girl,  who 

unconsciousness  until  I  was  more  than  would  not  be  my  sweetheart?     I  cannot 

thirty  years  old.    Even  now  it  sometimes  recollect  a  thing  in  my  boyhood  which 

threatens  me.     I   believe  this  dread   of  was  not  dismal  except  my  mother,  and  a 

sleep  was  born  in  me,  for  my  mother  to  certain    pitying    tolerance     from    other 

comfort  me  would  say  that  she  had  felt  grown  folks,  as  well  as  youngsters.  Even 

it.     The  darkness  in  my  bedroom,  where  that  kindness  became  an  offense  to  me. 

I  lay  alone  for  hours  before  my  brother  I   was   one    of    those    great-eyed,    soft 

came  to  bed,  was  full  half  the  cause  of  cheeked,  slender  brats,  so  an  old  daguer- 

my  terror.     I  saw  things  when  the  light  reotype  declares,  whom  matrons  are  fond 

was  taken  away.     My  eyes,  staring  into  of  kissing.     How  I  was  persecuted  with 

the  darkness  and   stared   at   by  unseen  kisses,  and  how  I  loathed  them !     The 

eyes,  worse  than  saw  every  soul-chilling  very  kissing  games  we  children  played 

fancy.    I  could  not  help  but  scream  for  gave  me  a  nausea,  such  a  Sissie  was  I ; 

light,  for  just  a  little  light.     Once  I  read  probably   because   the   wrong    girl    too 

in  a  newspaper  of  a  child  whose  fear  of  often  sent  word  that  there  was  "  a  letter 

going  to  bed  was  all  allayed  by  a  little  for  me  in  the  post  office."     My  manly 

light,  and  I  ventured  to  tell  of  what  I  sister  says  I  would  not  let  even  her  kiss 

had  read.     But  my  forefathers  had  sent  me,  and  used  to  wound  her  affectionate 

their  children  to  bed  in  the  dark,  and  their  heart  by  my  squeamishness.     But  I  will 

reverend  ways  must  be  the  best  of  all  ways,  not  harry  my  own  feelings  nor  exact  too 

This  horror  of  great  darkness  was  cured  much  of  the  pitying  reader  by  going  any 

at  last  in  my  advancing  manhood  only  by  further  into  the  experiences  of  a  Sissie's 

defying  it.     Of  my  own  accord  I  would  boyhood. 

walk  up  cellar  stairs  without  a  light  in  What  came  of  it?     This:    I    was    so 

hand,  refusing  to  look  back,  or  to  hurry  sensitive,     unhealthily     sensitive,     that 

one  step  by  the  fraction  of  a  second.       It  I     used     to     say     to    myself,     when     I 

was  a  cruel  cure,  but  effectual.     I  think  saw     impoliteness     or     rudeness     to     a 

it  would  have  thrown  me  into  a  spasm  if  child,  "  When  I  grow  up  I  will  recol- 

it  had  been  forced  upon  me  in  childhood,  lect  never  to  treat  a  child  like  that,  in 

Oh !  the  misery  of  those  lonely  nights,  particular  never  to  kiss  him  to  death." 

when    other    children    went    asleep    in  And  I  never  did.     And  so  my  forlorn, 

peace.  babyish  boyhood  has  made  me  a  consid- 

And  day  brought  no  relief  from  the  erate  teacher  of  other  boys,  an  enthusias- 

haunting  certainty  that  some  time  I  must  tic  lover,   too,  of    all    their    robustious 

die.     This   certainty  would   quite  over-  sports,     consumedly     amused     at     their 

come  me,  child  as  I  was.     But  there  was  quaint  ways,  and  tolerant  even  of  their 

a  shrewd  and  not  very  sympathetic  vis-  fierce  fightings.     No  doubt  I  am  an  old 

itor  at  our  house  now  and  then  who  used  fool.     What  could  you  expect  a  Sissie 

to  say  that  I  did  not  need  dying  grace  to  to  grow  up  to  ?     But  now  I  feel  in  me  a 

live  by;  and  for  a  while  I  was  satisfied  boy's  heart,  think  a  boy's  thoughts,  and 

that  when  my  hour  came  I  would  not  be  know  how  to  teach  and  be  friends  with 

afraid.  such  boys  as  we  have  in  our  village. 

Why  tell  how  Scrupulous  I  Was  in  be-  Four  Corners,  n.  h. 


Helps    for     Rural    Homes. 

By  E.   P.  Powell. 


HOUSE  builders  and  home  builders 
are  two  very  different  things. 
When  a  person  sets  about  building 
a  home  the  first  thing  to  consider  is  to 
make  it  a  thing  by  itself.  When  you 
drive  along  a  highway  how  many  seem 
to  be  distinctive  homes ;  and  how  many 
only  unnamable  parts  of  a  communistic 
settlement?  It  is  curious  to  hear  the  crit- 
icisms passed  on  homes  where  they  break 
away  from  the  routine.  Every  untutored 
house  builder,  without  one  charm  about 
his  own  home,  comments  very  disparag- 
ingly about  the  innovations.  Regulation 
rules  place  a  house  about  two  rods  from 
the  street ;  and  all  the  houses  as  nearly  in 
a  row  as  possible ;  almost  as  much  so  as 
the  stones  in  an  old  style  graveyard.  One 
picket  fence  is  copied,  until  you  can  count 
a  dozen  without  variation.  Architecture 
is  quite  as  formal.  And  these  houses  we 
get  inside  of,  and  call  them  homes.  But 
the  insides  are  as  formal  as  the  outsides 
and  as  conventional.  They  are  all  made 
for  as  much  work  and  expense  as  possi- 
ble ;  or  just  the  other  way.  That  a  house 
should  be  built  according  to  the  place  it 
stands  on  does  not  occur  to  the  majority 
of  builders.  That  we  first  sit  down  and 
study  what  we  wish,  and  need,  and  like ; 
and  then  build  to  those  needs  is  the  com- 
mon sense  plan.  Then  no  two  houses 
can  be  alike ;  but  each  one  will  be  spe- 
cially suited  to  the  folk  inside  and  the 
landscape  outside.  There  are  two  things 
to  consider  in  building:  (i),  Ourselves 
and  what  we  personally  need ;  what  our 
individuality  is  and  what  a  home  can  do 
for  us  ;  (2),  what  the  building  site  is  cap- 
able of — all  it  can  afford  or  furnish  to 
feed  our  souls  and  make  our  lives  pleas- 
ant. All  this  we  are  entitled  to  get  out 
of  house  building. 

I  remember  reading  somewhere,  "  It  is 
a  solemn  thing  to  build  even  the  outside 
of  a  house."  And  the  reason  was  be- 
cause you  revealed  yourself  in  doing  so. 
A  house  says  always  that's  the  sort  of 
man  Mr.  Smith  is.  And  reserved,  even 
shy,  as  some  people  are,  they  placard 
themselves  up  like  circus  bills  on  a  barn- 
side,  for  all  the  world  to  read.  But  there 
is  something  more  done  by  a  house;  it 
creates  public  sentiment  and  public  char- 


acter. So  it  comes  about  that  most  peo- 
ple can  really  do  no  more  good  than  in 
building  a  truly  beautiful  house — a  house 
that  expresses  a  beautiful  lot  of  ideas, 
worked  into  unity  in  a  beautiful  life.  For 
instance,  you  know  houses  that  express 
welcome  and  hospitality,  others  that  are 
forbidding.  You  can  think  of  a  house 
that  is  modest  and  smiling;  and  you  can 
think  of  another  that  is  absurdly  bold  and 
conceited.  Then  at  least  one-half  of  the 
modern  houses  are  efforts  at  mere  imita- 
tion. They  are  a  jumble  of  a  lot  of 
things,  pretty  enough  in  their  places,  but 
when  out  of  place  they  are  no  more  ad- 
mirable than  a  lace  collar  on  a  dog. 
House  building  must  become  a  much 
more  serious  matter  than  it  is  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  home. 

I  am  not  going  to  write  an  essay  on 
house  building,  until  I  write  a  book  on 
"  The  Home  Beautiful."  But  I  will  com- 
press a  handful  of  hints  in  brief  space.  A 
home  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  rise  of 
ground,  even  if  this  carry  it  back  further 
from  the  street  than  you  would  choose 
otherwise  to  place  it.  You  should  be  so 
situated  that  every  stream  runs  away 
from  you  rather  than  to  you.  There  is 
no  position  for  a  rural  or  suburban  house 
worse  than  where  it  will  catch  the  street 
dust.  Material  for  a  house,  I  believe, 
should  be  that  which  is  most  characteris- 
tic of  the  place  where  it  is  built.  There  is 
no  reason  for  a  building  of  wood  where 
stone  superabounds.  Brick  is  ideal  ma- 
terial in  some  sections.  An  old  inscrip- 
tion on  a  brick  pyramid  reads,  "  Do  not 
undervalue  me  by  comparing  me  with 
pyramids  of  stone.  I  am  better  than  they, 
as  Jove  exceeds  the  other  deities."  A 
broad  house  is  generally  advisable;  and 
seldom  a  tall  one — that  is,  in  the  country. 
Our  only  reason  for  a  high  house  is  to  get 
away  from  the  soil  with  sleeping  rooms. 
But  the  air  five  feet  from  the  ground 
ought  to  be  as  good  as  that  at  twenty-five. 
If  we  have  thorough  drainage  it  will  be. 
Hight  will  be  secured  by  building  on  a 
rise.  Breadth  saves  time  and  strength  in 
climbing.  It  gives  quick  access  to  the 
whole  house.  It  keeps  us  near  the  flow- 
ers and  grass.     It  suggests  hospitality. 

Houses    should    never   be    considered 
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apart   from   their   surroundings.  Ameri-  mate.     It  is  possible  to  make  a  difference 

cans  do  not  appreciate  blossoming  trees  of    two    degrees    by    having    evergreen 

in  making  up  home  life.     It  is  possible,  windbreaks  on  the  north  and  west.  But, 

besides  a  shrubbery,  to  arrange  our  tree  better  still,  we  can  prevent  the  extreme 

planting  so  as  to  have  a  succession  of  effects  of  frost  by  breaking  the  drying 

bloom    around    our   houses    for    several  winds  that  sweep  over  us.     This  will  be 

months.       The  earliest  quite  interesting  felt  not  only  by  the  trees  and  general  veg- 

trees  are  the  English  elm  and  the  red  etation,  but  by  animal  life,  and  ourselves 

flowering  maple.     The  former  is  covered  included.     Set  it  down  as  a  matter  of  hu- 

with  what  looks  like  a  profuse  crop  of  man  health  to  break  the  harsh  winds  and 

hops.     The  red  maple  is  a  glorious  tree„  prevent  them  from  searching  us  through 

in  bloom.     The  shades  vary;  but  some  and  through.     I  know  of  places  where  a 

are  intense  scarlet,  others  nearly  a  pure  delicate  person  can  live  with  comfort  on 

white.     The  Kentucky  coffee  tree  is  ex-  one  side  of  a  street,  but  on  the  other  can- 

tremely  interesting  for  affording  a  very  not  endure  the  climate.     The  only  rea- 

spicy  flower,  not  very  conspicuous  and  son  is  that  on  one  side  the  trees  have 

not  lasting.       The  basswood  about  the  been    cut    away,     and    no    windbreaks 

first  of  July  is  a  glory  for  its  beauty  and  planted ;  while  the  other  is  hedged  in  and 

perfume ;  but  it  is  also  a  superb  bee-feed-  bowered  in  with  groves.     The  value  of 

er.     Magnolia  Acuminata  and  the  Amer-  our  evergreens  is  not  understood.       As 

ican  tulip  tree  are  entirely  hardy,  and  formally  sheared  ornaments,  standing  be- 

healthy,  and  very  showy.  fore  a  house,  their  utility  is  equal  to  their 

Lowell  and  Morse  in  their  accounts  of  beauty ;  they  are  monstrous ;  but  allowed 

Korea  and  Japan  emphasize  the  love  of  to  grow  with  native  grace  and  freedom, 

those  people  for  the  plum  and  cherry,  where  they   will  take  the  teeth  of  the 

Cherries  we  can  have  in  bloom  for  three  wind,  they  are  our  natural  protectors, 
weeks,  beginning  with  Early  Richmond        The  chief  trouble  with  flowers  about  a 

and    ending    with    Montmorency.     Mr.  farm  house  is  that  as  generally  grown 

Lowell  tells  us  it  is  not  easy  to  convey  to  they  take  too  much  time  in  weeding,  and 

the  Western  mind  an  idea  of  the  mingled  in   lifting  or  covering  in  the   fall,   and 

love  and  adoration  that  the  Eastern  na-  planting  out  in  the  spring.     It  is  a  mis- 

tions  lavish  on  these  flowers.     Sonnets  take  for  a  farm  house  to  try  such  lawns 

innumerable  are  written  in  their  praise,  as  are  seen  in  cities.     Grading,  and  lev- 

Indeed  the  whole  life  of  these  interesting  eling,  and  sodding,  and  a  constant  run  of 

nations  is  bound  up  with  their  blossom-  lawn  mowers  is  not  only  expensive,  but 

ing  trees.     Are  we  not  so  far  neglecting  out  of  place.     Instead  let  me  suggest  to 

one  side  of  culture ;  and  the  value  of  trees  our  rural  homes  to  plant  a  shrubbery, 

from  an  esthetic  point  of  view  ?     "  The  Shrubs,  as  a  rule,  cost  very  little  labor ; 

laziest  of  mortals  are  stirred  to  enthu-  and  they  do  not  die  out  and  need  replac- 

siasm  and  travel  many  miles  to  get  a  sight  ing.     There  is  no  weeding ;  and  they  give 

of  the  cherry  trees  before  the  morning's  a     profusion     of     flowers     the     season 

mist  has  left  them."     It  will  pay  us  well  through.     Yet,   as   a  rule,   our  country 

to  cultivate  blossoming  trees  for  the  bios-  folk  work  patiently  at  very  poor  lawns 

som's   sake,   not  considering  the   future  and  very  troublesome  flower  beds;  and 

fruit.     Our  apple  trees  I  find  are  actual-  have  very   few   shrubs.     Select  a  slope 

ly  scorned  by  landscapists ;  but  for  flow-  from  the  house  most  pleasant  for  walks 

ers  and  homefulness  they  lead  all  trees.  I  and  seats — not  necessarily  in  front.       It 

have  been   able  to  select  two  deep-red  will   not   be   too  large   for   a   moderate 

flowering   in   such   profusion   that   they  homestead,  or  a  farm  of  twenty  acres,  if 

ought  to  be  everywhere.  you  set  off  half  an  acre  for  this  purpose. 

Hedges  and  windbreaks  are  to  my  no-  Do  not  grade  it  any  further  than  to  re- 

tion  next  after  trees  to  be  considered.  We  move  unnatural  knobs  and  ridges.  Clean 

need  these  for  two  reasons  besides  their  it  of  weeds,  and  leave  the  natural  slopes, 

beauty.     The  first  is  because  a  house  to  If  convenient  have   a  drive  or  a  walk 

be  homeful  should  be  cozy  and  protected  around  it.     Select  shrubs  for  a  succes- 

and,  to  some  extent,  secluded;  and  the  sion    of   bloom — from   the    forsythia   of 

second  is  because  we  can  and  ought  to  April  to  the  witch  hazel  of  November, 
largely   control   the   variabilities   of  cli-         Clinton,  n,  y. 


LITERATURE. 


Quite  Another  Elizabeth  * 

The  name  of  Elizabeth  is  one  to  con- 
jure with  since  our  Elizabeth  of  the  Ger- 
man garden,  and  in  these  spring  days 
when  we  go  out  to  dig  in  the  dirt  (by 
proxy  or  otherwise)  and  to  coax  the 
growing  things,  we  breathe  the  pure  air 
of  her  book  again  and  think  with  affec- 
tionate regard  of  that  rare  being  of  such 
wholesome,  unspoiled  simplicity,  with 
her  delightful  good  sense  and  humor  and 
her  charming  least  touch  of  cynicism. 
What's  in  a  name?  This  new  Elizabeth 
book  has  that  in  common  with  the  old 
one — and  all  is  said. 

This  series  of  letters  written  by  a 
debutante  of  seventeen  to  her  mother 
is  prefaced  by  a  miniature  of  the  maid 
herself,  somewhat  decolletee,  and  a  trifle 
old-looking  for  her  years.  But  one  is 
not  surprised  at  either  of  these  facts 
when  the  book  is  finished,  for  one  ages 
rapidly,  merely  in  reading  it,  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  young  enough  to  possess  the 
illusion  that  men  and  women  are  some- 
times noble  and  virtuous  and  not  alto- 
gether petty  and  depraved.  Fortunate- 
ly in  an  era  of  much  writing,  one  casual 
book  cannot  make  a  permanent  impres- 
sion. 

The  letters  are  written  from  various 
town  and  country  houses  in  England  and 
France,  including,  of  course,  London  and 
Paris,  and  doubtless  represent  what 
might  be  appropriately  styled  the 
"  swellest  society."  The  present  writer 
confesses  incompetence  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  these  interiors,  being  unac- 
quainted with  any  dukes,  countesses  or 
marquises. 

The  characterization,  if  there  could  be 
said  to  be  any,  is  exceedingly  weak.  The 
author's  favorite  habit  in  presenting  a 
new  individual  is  to  call  our  attention  to 
some  prominent  feature,  as  a  high  nose, 
big  ears  or  stick-out  teeth ;  there  is  the 
fascinating  woman  with  one  tooth  at  the 
front  side  missing,  and  the  man  with  a 
big  head  and  weak  eyes ;  and  so  they  run 
through  the  gamut  of  infirmities.  Thev 

*The   Visits   of   Elizabeth.     By  Elinor    Glyn.      New 
York :    John  Lane. 


make  a  strenuous  and  altogether  com- 
mendable effort,  not  always  successful, 
to  escape  from  the  dullness  of  life.  We 
remember  Lady  Bobby,  who,  while  rab- 
bit-shooting from  her  open  window,  hit 
the  gardener  in  the  leg.  It  bled  a  good 
deal,  and  the  man  was  very  angry. 
Elizabeth  thought  her  careless.  But 
on  the  next  day  Lady  Bobby  was  again 
at  her  open  window  imperturbably  shoot- 
ing at  rabbits. 

The  conversation  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  remark  to  Elizabeth  at  a  din- 
ner table :  "  I  don't  believe  in  talking  be- 
fore the  fish,  do  you?"  while  her  reply 
is,  "  No,  nor  after  the  ices,  unless  one  has 
something  to  say." 

The  author's  specialty  seems  to  be  sit- 
uations, for  in  these  the  book  abounds. 
They  are  distributed  pretty  generally, 
each  person  receiving  several  during  his 
or  her  career ;  and  they  are  almost  all  of 
a  kind  with  that  gayly  immoral  adven- 
ture which  closes  "  The  Sentimental 
Journey."  The  reader  no  sooner  es- 
capes out  of  one  than  he  finds  himself 
borne  inevitably  onward  to  another,  or 
rather  to  precisely  the  same  one  with  a 
change  of  actors ;  a  good  deal  of  this,  to 
be  sure,  by  shadowy  suggestion,  and  by 
that  half-veiled  kind  of  innuendo  which 
isn't  exactly  nice.  Elizabeth  is  supposed 
to  be  very  innocent,  and  to  relate  all  these 
little  incidents  to  her  mother  without  un- 
derstanding their  too  obvious  nature. 
Elizabeth  has  the  virtue  of  the  ingenue  in 
a  French  comedy ;  she  is  soiled  without 
knowing  it.  We  are  reminded  of  Mr. 
Henry  James's  comment  on  the  work  of 
Matilde  Serao,  that  the  difficulty  in  the 
art  of  portraying  without  reserve  those 
topics  which  in  life  we  discuss  reservedly 
consists  in  the  tendency  they  have  to  oc- 
cupy not  only  the  place  that  belongs  to 
them,  but  also*  the  place  that  belongs 
to  everything  else.  In  the  present  novel 
the  result  is  far  from  edifying,  tho  it 
may  be  occasionally  entertaining.  If 
the  satire  is  true,  it  shows  the  insidious 
corruption  of  a  society  that  has  lost  its 
power  and  its  responsibilities,  and  exists 
only  to  be  amused. 
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In  most  complete  contrast  to  the  novel  but  "  officious,"  never.  The  sure  mark 
with  a  purpose  more  or  less  apparent,  the  of  his  type,  however,  is  the  lofty  scorn  he 
only  possible  intention  that  can  be  traced  feels  for  the  "  Sardinian  Government  " 
herein  is  to  please — that  is,  to  sell.  One  in  Rome,  and  all  the  new  and  emanci- 
of  the  cleverest  incidents  in  the  book  is  pated  life  of  Young  Italy, 
the  picture  of  a  newly-rich  family  whose  On  a  book  so  crowded  with  good 
castle  is  abundantly  adorned  with  its  things  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  systematic 
chosen  coat-of-arms — "  la  fin  vant  report.  In  general,  its  strong  points  are 
Veschelle"  But  does  the  author's  end  the  affluent  fund  of  personal  anecdote 
justify  the  means?  Is  not  the  end — of  and  personal  sketches,  rich,  various  and 
pleasing  us  at  least — rather  defeated  by  comprehensive  enough  to  include  the 
the  means.  Custom  stales  this  infinite  great  social  world  of  all  the  continents, 
monotony  of  sinning.  The  soul  is  purged  Now  and  then  we  meet  an  old  "  chest- 
by  the  emotions  of  fear  and  pity,  but  nut," — a  bit  of  slang,  by  the  way,  which 
what  shall  be  said  of  disgust?  If  this  be  he  traces,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wil- 
high  life,  in  the  words  of  a  Mrs.  Wise,  Ham  B.  Astor,  to  the  old  time  rivalries 
"  Let  us  walk  around  and  look  at  the  of  the  Chestnut  Street  and  Walnut  Street 
rabble."  theatres  in  New  York.     He  goes  wrong, 

«*  of  course,  in  making  "  Mark  Twain  "  the 

.                     1U         *  survival   of  a  longshoreman's   counting 

Augustus    Hare.  boxes  as  he  carried  them  one  after  an- 

After  the  death  of  his  adopted  mother,  other  to  the  steamer  from  the  wharf.     A 

in  1890,  Mr.  Hare  was  suddenly  thrown  Sood  story  of  his  own  cousin,  Dean  Stan- 

upon  his  own  resources,  and  these  two  ley,  on  a  visit  to  Bishop  Clark  at  Provi- 

volumes  of  his  memoirs  give  us  a  full  ^ence,  he  should  not  attribute  to  Bishop 

picture  of  his  superb  but  quiet  and  un-  Wilberforce.     The  "  Buttons,"  who  was 

complaining  rally  to  turn  his  powers  and  carefully  coached  to  rap  Stanley  up  in 

his  opportunities  to  account  and  to  make  the  morning,  forgot  his  coaching  and  an- 

of  himself  a  man.  swered  to  Stanley's  call  "  Who  is  there?" 

A  marvelously  interesting  story  it  is,  '  The  Lord,  my  boy."  The  collection  of 
done  by  a  man  with  genius  for  such  work  anecdotes  is  certainly  unsurpassed  and, 
and  for  the  life  described  in  it.  The  so  far  as  we  can  recall,  unrivaled.  Hard- 
lark  does  not  more  truly  live  for  song  or  ty  lower  in  interest  is  the  series  of  spook 
in  song  than  Mr.  Hare  in  the  brilliant  tales  and  ghostly  incidents,  in  which  Mr. 
social  atmosphere  that  surrounds  us  in  Hare  is  a  convinced  believer— an  amiable 
these  pages.  He  expanded  in  it,  he  was  weakness  which,  like  his  cultured  snob- 
endlessly  happy,  and  he  had  the  eminent  bery,  adds  much  to  the  story-telling  in- 
art  of  conveving  to  us  his  own  buoyant  Merest  of  the  book.  Next,  however,  to 
feeling  of  life.  There  is  no  lack  of  va-  the  "  Story  of  His  Own  Life,'  we  shall 
riety  in  the  singer.  He  prinks  and  preens  nave  to  place  the  personal  sketches  of 
and  shows  himself  off  in  all  the  scale  of  people  he  met  or  knew.  They  fill  one 
good-natured  comedy  that  lies  between  ?reat  volume  and  overflow  into  another, 
the  club-house  gentleman  and  the  cul-  They  are  done  generally  with  a  blunt 
tured  snob.  There  is  "  great  choice  "  in  truthfulness  which  people  do  not  expect 
snobs  as  there  is  in  "  sinners."  Mr.  m  their  own  portraits,  and  which  their 
Hare  'belongs  to  the  elect  variety.  Yet  friends  do  not  always  like,  but  which  is 
his  besetting  sin  is  snobbery,  generally  pretty  sure  to  find  favor  with  the  third 
of  the  benevolent  sort,  tho  sometimes  it  party.  At  one  time  he  was  in  private 
assumes  a  less  pardonable  form,  as,  for  relations,  as  tutor  to  the  Crown  Prince, 
instance,  when  he  describes  General  with  the  royal  family  of  Swedem  His 
Grant,  whom  he  saw  at  the  royal  recep-  reports  are  a  wonderful  combination  of 
tion  in  Brussels,  as  "  vulgar  and  offi-  the  blunt,  bold  Briton  with  the  courtier, 
cious."  General  Grant's  man-of-the-peo-  These  outspoken  stories  are  the  never 
pie  plainness  may  have  seemed  like  vul-  ending  surprise  of  the  book.^ 
garity  to  such  a  fine-drawn  maccaroni,  A  word  must  be  added  in  regard  to 

the  illustrations.     They  are  superb  bits 

\£&&g.  °NewYY^-  D^ddlfeadVco^  $;.S:  of  artistic  workmanship  and  true  to  life, 
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Books  on   Musical  Subjects.* 

Three  volumes  have  recently  been 
added  by  Chas.  Scribrier's  Sons  to  their 
Music  Lovers'  Library :  Mr.  Finck's 
"  Songs  and  Song  Writers,"  Mr.  Ap- 
thorp's  '  The  Opera,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent," and  Mr.  Mees's  "  Choirs  and 
Choral  Music."  Each  of  these  is 
a  monograph  of  a  kind  that  has  long 
been  wanted  by  students  and  ama- 
teurs. In  view  of  the  fact  that,  as 
Schumann  wrote  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  Germany  alone  produces  new 
songs  every  year  sufficient  to  "  roof  over 
the  whole  country  with  them,"  it  seems 
strange  that  no  one  anticipated  Mr.  Finck 
in  writing  a  guide  through  this  wilder- 
ness of  vocal  music.  Where  there  are  so 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  songs,  which 
ones  are  the  singers  to  select?  Mr. 
Finck's  book  tells  them.  He  has  made  it 
a  sort  of  Song-Baedeker,  in  which  un- 
interesting things  are  ignored,  while  a 
star  of  merit  is  attached  to  good  songs, 
and  two  stars  to  the  best.  Of  course, 
the  element  of  taste  comes  in  here.  Mu- 
sicians who  like  Schumann  better  than 
Schubert,  Brahms  better  than  Grieg  or 
MacDowell,  may  feel  inclined  to  quarrel 
with  the  author's  judgments  here  and 
there;  but  few  will  deny  that  he  has  on 
the  whole  bestowed  praise  on  those  things 
which  best  deserve  it.  He  traces,  first, 
the  evolution  of  the  art-song  from  the 
folk  song,  and  then  gives  separate  chap- 
ters to  the  song  writers  of  Germany, 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Russia,  Poland,  Nor- 
way, Italy,  France,  England,  and  Amer- 
ica. The  longest  chapter  is  devoted  to 
Schubert,  for  whom  Mr.  Finck  has  an  ad- 
miration bordering  on  adoration,  and  the 
sad  story  of  whose  life  reads  like  a  ro- 
mance. The  chapters  on  Grieg  and  Mac- 
Dowell open  up  new  ground,  and  are  ren- 
dered doubly  valuable  by  personal  and 
artistic  details  which  the  author  evident- 
ly got  from  those  composers  themselves. 

Mr.  Apthorp's  volume  traces  the  evo- 

*  Songs  and  Song  Writers.  By  Henry  T.  Finck.  New 
York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

The  Opera  Past  and  Present.  By  W.  F.  Apthorp. 
Scribners.    $1.25. 

Choirs  and  Choral  Music.  By  Arthur  Mees  Scrib- 
ners.    $1.25. 

Contemporary  American  Composers.  By  Rupert 
Hughes.     Boston:     L   C  Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Relation  of  Psychology  to  Music.  By  E.  F.  Bar- 
tholomew. Augustana  Conservatory  of  Music,  Rock 
Island,  111. 

Among  the  Great  Masters  of  Music.  By  Walter 
Rowlands.    Boston:    Dana,  Estes  &  Co.    $1.50. 


lution  of  the  opera  from  its  beginning, 
three  centuries  ago,  to  the  present  day. 
It  is  an  interesting  story,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  most  of  the  operas  to 
which  he  has  occasion  to  refer  are  no 
longer  seen  on  the  stage.  Unlike  the  nu- 
merous manuals  in  the  market,  this  book 
does  not  describe  the  plots  and  the  music 
of  a  few  dozen  popular  operas,  but  con- 
siders the  opera  in  general  and  the  great 
men  who  made  it.  Its  scope  is  best  indi- 
cated by  the  headings  of  the  chapters: 
Beginnings;  The  European  Conquest; 
Gluck;  Mozart;  The  Italians;  The 
French  School;  The  Germans;  Wagner; 
Development  of  the  Art  of  the  Opera 
Singer ;  The  Present.  Following  a  pop- 
ular usage,  Mr.  Apthorp  might  have  en- 
titled his  book  "  The  Story  of  the  Opera," 
or  else  he  might  have  called  it  "  The  Mil- 
itary History  of  the  Opera,"  for  the  story 
is  one  of  constant  warfare  between  two 
factions.  One  of  these  factions  wanted 
to  make  the  opera  a  genuine  play,  or 
drama,  with  superadded  music,  just  as 
a  painter  adds  color  to  his  sketch,  while 
the  other  wanted  to  make  the  plot,  or  li- 
bretto, a  mere  peg  to  hang  the  melodies 
on.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the 
Germans  represent  the  first  of  these 
methods,  the  Italians  the  second.  But 
Mr.  Apthorp  makes  it  clear  that  the  Flor- 
entine founders  of  Italian  opera  had 
practically  the  same  principles  as  Wag- 
ner. Later,  indeed,  came  Rossini  and 
Donizetti,  to  whom  tune  and  ornament 
were  everything,  the  drama  nothing.  But 
Verdi,  in  his  middle  and  last  periods, 
went  over  to  the  Florentine  and  Wag- 
nerian camp.  In  how  far  the  various 
other  composers  belong  to  one  camp  or 
the  other  is  interestingly  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Apthorp,  whose  book  should  be  on  the 
shelves  of  every  opera  lover. 

There  was  a  time  when  an  English  re- 
viewer could  ask :  "  Who  ever  reads  an 
American  book  ? "  That  time  is  long 
past,  but  a  few  years  ago  an  English  mu- 
sical critic  might  still  have  asked :  "  Who 
ever  performs  American  music  ?  "  Late- 
ly, however,  the  American  composer  has 
been  forging  ahead  and  now  he  has  been 
honored  by  a  monograph.  Hr.  Hughes 
is  well  qualified  for  the  execution  of  such 
a  task,  and  he  has  taken  endless  pains, 
examining  manuscripts  as  well  as  printed 
pieces.  He  has  the  courage  of  his  opin- 
ions, too,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  bestow 
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high  praise  on  what  he  thinks  deserves 
it.  The  place  of  honor  among  the  "  In- 
novators "  is  given  to  MacDowell,  while 
Paine  heads  the  "Academics."  There  are 
many  portraits,  and  a  special  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  women  composers,  of 
whom  there  are  not  a  few. 

Arthur  Mees's  book  on  "  Choirs  and 
Choral  Music "  has  less  literary  merit 
than  the  other  volumes  in  the  Music  Lov- 
ers'Library,  but  it  is  no  less  useful  to  those 
whom  it  concerns — lovers  of  oratorios 
and  cantatas,  and  members  of  our  nu- 
merous professional  and  amateur  choral 
societies.  Mr.  Bartholomew's  book  on 
psychology  and  music  contains  some  en- 
tertaining details,  but  much  of  it  is  pe- 
dantic and  amateurish.  Mr.  Rowlands's 
"  Masters  of  Music  "  includes  not  only 
composers,  but  players.  It  is  a  mere 
compilation,  but  its  abundant  anecdotes 
make  it  readable  and  it  has  the  external 
charms  of  a  gift  book. 


j* 


A  History  of  Medicine. 


* 


The  author,  in  his  preface  to  this  his- 
tory, says :  "  It  should  be  regarded  rather 
as  a  series  of  essays  and  compilations 
than  in  the  light  of  a  continuous  histor- 
ical work ;  "  but,  in  spite  of  his  modest 
protestations,  it  is  a  highly  valuable  book, 
for  he  has  searched  all  attainable  records 
with  thoroughness.  The  colonists  of 
Virginia  seem  to  have  been  better  pro- 
vided with  doctors  than  the  settlers  of 
New  England,  as  among  them  there  was 
at  least  one  regular  practitioner,  Dr. 
Thomas  Wooton,  called  surgeon-general 
to  the  colony,  whereas  the  New  Eng- 
land colonists  seem  to  have  had  no  prop- 
erly educated  physician  till  1629 — tho 
Samuel  Fuller,  a  man  without  a  diploma, 
who  had  been  a  deacon  in  John  Robin- 
son's church  at  Lyden,  served  as  medical 
adviser  to  all  the  colonies  about  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  The  book  takes  us 
through  the  witchcraft  period,  and  ex- 
hibits the  Puritan  faith  in  the  power  of 
prayer.  Judge  Sewall  advocated  prayer 
at  the  bedside  of  a  sufferer  "  to  give  him 
a  lift  heavenwards,"  as  he  quaintly  says. 
The  author  sets  forth  the  dearth  of  med- 

*  The  History  of  Medicine  in  the  United  States.  A 
collection  of  facts  and  documents  relating  to  the  history 
of  medical  science  in  this  country  from  the  earliest 
colonization  to  the  year  1800,  with  a  supplemental  chapter 
on  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia.  By  Francis  Randolph 
Packard,  M.D.     Philadelphia  :     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 


ical  remedies  and  appliances  in  such  a 
light  as  makes  us  understand  the  com- 
parative shortness  of  life  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Contrary  to  the  general  belief, 
he  shows  that  there  were  at  that  time 
widespread  epidemics  of  grippe  and 
diphtheria,  which  passed  under  the 
names  of  "influenza  "  and  '*  putrid  sore 
throat."  These  were  universally  attrib- 
uted to  "  the  chastening  hand  of  God," 
and  one  New  England  clergyman,  who 
was  also  a  doctor,  wrote  a  poetic  effusion 
on  the  subject  from  which  we  extract 
this  gruesome  sentiment : 

"  One  wave  another  followeth, 
And  one  disease  begins 
Before  another  ceases,  because 
We  turn  not  from  our  sins." 

The  book  carries  us  on  through  the 
period  of  enormous  doses  of  medicines 
so  powerful  that  we  wonder  any  of  the 
takers  survived,  into  the  day  of  better 
things,  when  the  sons  of  well-to-do  men 
studied  medicine  with  seme  active  and 
notable  doctor,  and  then  went  abroad 
to  continue  their  study  under  the  famous 
men  of  Europe.  It  fully  records  the  bat- 
tle for  inoculation  of  the  small-pox,  and 
gives  a  faithful  account  of  the  horrible 
sufferings  endured  by  our  Revolution- 
ary soldiers  for  lack  of  surgeons  and 
proper  medical  supplies. 

The  book  contains  an  account  of  all 
the  medical  societies  founded  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  author's  re- 
searches have  been  so  thorough  that 
hardly  a  fact  or  date  needed  by  a  physi- 
cian cannot  be  found  in  it;  and  it  closes 
with  a  careful  and  dispassionate  history 
of  the  discovery  and  application  of 
anaesthesia,  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
claims  of  the  different  men  connected 
with  it.  In  short,  Dr.  Packard  has  given 
us  a  remarkably  handy  volume,  which 
fits  in  happily  with  the  various  able  sum- 
maries of  the  progress  of  medicine  in  the 
nineteenth  century  so  as  to  complete  a 
chain  backward  to  Jamestown  and  Ply- 
mouth. 

Jean-Paul  Marat,  the  People's 
Friend.  By  Ernest  Belfort  Bax.  (Bos- 
ton: Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  $2.50.) 
There  is  no  cheaper  way  of  obtaining  a 
kind  of  historical  notoriety  than  to  at- 
tempt the  rehabilitation  of  some  char- 
acter  that   has   lain   under   the   ban   of 
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hatred  or  contempt.  Certainly  we  are  with  him.  It  is  a  large  and  inspiring 
not  to  suppose  that  the  popular  estimate  story,  told  simply,  rapidly,  and  with 
of  historical  persons  is  always  correct,  abundant  inclusion  of  the  characteristic 
but  such  an  assumption  would  at  least  be  incidents  and  touches  which  go  so  far 
saner  than  the  principle  adopted  by  Mr.  not  only  to  enliven  history,  but  to  reveal 
Bax  in  writing  this  glorification  of  the  its  meaning.  In  the  ninth  chapter  we 
much-abused  Marat.  "  It  is,  in  fact,"  read  of  Pitt's  attempt  to  save  the  integ- 
he  remarks  in  the  preface,  "  a  fairly  safe  rity  and  unity  of  the  British  Empire  in 
plan  to  ascertain  for  oneself  '  what  most  the  midst  of  those  perils  which  threat- 
people  think  '  on  such  questions,  and  ened  it  from  the  first  omens  of  trouble 
then  assume  the  opposite  to  be  true."  with  the  American  colonies  in  1772  down 
We  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  to  that  tragic  moment  in  1778  when, 
patience  to  criticise  the  errors  of  the  swathed  in  flannel,  supported  on  crutches 
present  book  in  detail.  We  regret  this  and  leaning  on  William,  his  son,  and 
the  less,  however,  since  it  is  in  no  sense  Lord  Mahon,  his  son-in-law,  he  moved 
written  with  an  impartial  eye  to  the  up  through  the  lane  made  for  him  by  the 
truth,  but  as  a  case  of  special  pleading  peers  to  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
throughout.  "  looking  like  a  dying  man,  tho  never 
William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham.  with  more  dignity;  a  being  of  a  superior 
By  W.  D.  Green.  (New  York:  G.  P.  species."  Then  it  was  he  rose  to  utter 
Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50.)  The  "  He-  his  last  word  to  the  English  people,  and 
roes  of  the  Nations  "  series,  to  which  this  made  hls  last  protest  against  the  Ameri- 
volume  is  the  latest  addition,  has  placed  can  folly-  The  book  will  be  warmly 
to  its  credit  no  better  example  of  the  gen-  welcomed  and  eagerly  read  in  this  coun- 
erous  provision  of  historic  and  biographic  trX  and  is  worthy  of  such  a  welcome, 
information  which  under  the  rigorous  The  Life  and  Literature  of  the 
requirements  of  modern  readers  can  be  Ancient  Hebrews.  By  Lyman  Ab- 
compressed  into  some  400  duodecimo  bott.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
pages.  The  facts  in  the  life  and  career  $2.00.)  Dr.  Abbott  plants  himself 
of  England's  greatest  Minister  and  most  frankly  on  the  results  of  the  crit- 
brilliant  orator  are  all  here  set  down  in  ical  school.  He  writes  his  book  for  the 
right  perspective,  duly  weighed,  appre-  double  purpose  of  explaining  in  terms 
ciated  and  criticised,  with  nothing  lack-  intelligible  to  the  general  reader  what  the 
ing  but  the  spatial  amplitude  which  his-  spirit,  methods  and  conclusions  of  this 
tory  developed  in  the  old  classic  style  critical  school  are  concerning  the  Bible; 
demands.  It  is  the  first  life  of  the  great  and  to  relieve,  so  far  as  he  can,  the  im- 
orator  and  statesman  which  can  be  called  pression  that  these  critical  studies  imperil 
in  any  way  adequate.  Until  now  it  was  faith,  by  showing  that  they  add  new 
necessary  to  study  Chatham's  life  in  the  value  to  the  Bible  as  an  instrument  for 
public  documents  and  in  the  general  his-  the  cultivation  of  spiritual  faith.  Dr. 
tories  of  the  years  which  he  made  the  Abbott's  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
most  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  Great  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  re- 
Britain,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  world.  The  pulsive  to  conservative  believers,  but  it 
best  attempts  were  such  sketches  as  must  be  recognized  that,  from  beginning 
Lecky's  in  his  "  England  in  the  Eigh-  to  end  and  in  every  part,  his  discussion 
teenth  Century,"  or  McCarthy's  is  in  the  interest  of  faith  and  is  honestly 
"  Georges."  Yet  there  was  no  lack  of  aimed  at  the  relief  of  perplexed  minds, 
original  material.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  He  writes  in- his  own  behalf:  "The  New 
to  study  the  history  of  England  during  Criticism  has  already  brought  back  into 
this  period  without  getting  from  it  a  the  Bible  some  books  which  had  almost 
pretty  satisfactory  exposition  of  Lord  dropped  out  of  it,  such  as  the  Song  of 
Chatham.  Mr.  Green  has  brought  this  Songs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Job;  it  has  re- 
mass  of  material  into  systematic  order,  lieved  from  some  ethical  difficulties  some 
and  disposed  it  properly  about  the  critical  other  books,  such  as  Joshua  and  Leviti- 
points  in  the  life  of  the  great  statesman,  cus ;  it  has  made  credible  as  fiction  some 
His  ten-chapters  are  a  progressive  se-v  passages  which  had  been  incredible  as 
ries  in  which  Pitt  moves  forward  to  the  history,  such  as  the  legend  of  the  Fall 
climax  of  his  career  and  Great  Britain  and  the  satire  of  Jonah ;  it  has  made  prac- 
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tically  applicable  to  our  own  time  other 
portions  of  the  Bible."  This  extract  will 
show  the  author's  point  of  view  and  his 
method.  The  book  is  a  bold  appeal  to 
the  new  way  as  better  than  the  old.  On 
the  proof  given  in  the  experience  of 
Christian  life  quite  as  much  as  on  the 
tests  and  proofs  of  critical  scholarship, 
Dr.  Abbott  rests  his  case. 

Falstaff  and  Equity.  By  Charles 
E.  Phelps.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  $1.50.)  In  a  volume  of  nearly 
two  hundred  pages  Judge  Phelps  pro- 
pounds his  interpretation  of  a  Shake- 
spearean jest  which  until  the  present  day 
has  slept  in  knavish  ears.  In  1  Henry 
IV,  Act  ii,  scene  2,  Falstaff  says :  "  An 
the  Prince  and  Poins  be  not  two  arrant 
cowards,  there's  no  equity  stirring/'  As 
the  present  interpreter  maintains,  this 
phrase,  which  by  its  position  ought  to  be 
the  climax  of  a  most  humorous  scene,  is 
perfectly  flat  if  to  equity  we  give  the  or- 
dinary meaning  of  justice.  To  obviate 
this  anti-climax,  Judge  Phelps  argues  that 
the  word  equity  here  has  three  meanings 
at  once — first,  the  Bible  sense  of  justice ; 
secondly,  the  juridical  sense  of  the  equity 
of  the  court  of  chancery ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  professional  sense  of  an  equitable 
cause  of  action.  He  lays  the  chief  stress 
on  the  second  meaning,  and  shows  that 
in  Shakespeare's  day  the  notorious  and 
at  times  ludicrous  rivalries  between  the 
courts  of  law  and  equity  would  have  sug- 
gested the  juridical  sense  of  the  word  to 
every  hearer  and  would  have  rendered  its 
use  in  this  association  peculiarly  humor- 
ous. It  is  dry  work  to  anatomize  an  old 
and  forgotten  jest,  but  the  author  in  this 
case  has  thrown  in  so  many  interesting 
details  of  life  at  the  time,  and  added  so 
much  of  solid  learning  to  his  discussion, 
that  the  reader's  interest  never  flags.  But 
why  should  a  writer  of  such  command 
of  English,  and  publishers  of  such  a 
reputation  suffer  a  single  page  to  con- 
tain two  such  solecisms  as  "  We  will 
have  no  difficulty,"  and  "  We  will  have 
to  borrow  ?  "  Is  there  no  grammar  stir- 
ring? 

Apes  and  Monkeys,  their  Life  and 
Language.  By  R.  L.  Garner.  (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.)  It  was  not  so  long  ago 
that  everybody  was  laughing  at  Mr. 
Garner's  declaration  that  he  had  discov- 
ered   the    key    to    monkey-speech,   and 


meant  to  devote  his  life  to  a  study  of  its 
grammar.  The  present  volume  gives  us 
the  result  of  this  study,  together  with 
many  anecdotes  which  tell  of  the  lin- 
guist's relations  to  his  simian  tutors.  It 
would  be  easy  to  ridicule  such  a  book ; 
but  really  it  is  too  original  and  too  enter- 
taining to  be  treated  cavalierly;  and  at 
bottom  Mr.  Garner's  ideas  are  sane 
enough.  They  do  not  demand  much 
greater  strain  on  our  imagination  than 
to  believe  that  monkeys  have  distinct 
sounds  to  express  hunger,  fear  and  other 
elemental  emotions  of  the  sort.  Such  a 
word  as  e-c-g-k  may  interest  phoneti- 
cians, but  is  not  likely  to  supplant  any 
of  our  human  equivalents  for  hunger  in 
the  present  mad  race  for  linguistic  su- 
premacy. The  book  is  decidedly  fresh 
and  readable. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justi- 
fication and  Reconciliation.  By 
Albrecht  Ritschl.  English  Translation 
Edited  by  H.  R.  Mackintosh  and  A.  B. 
Macaulay.  (Imported  by  Chas.  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.  $4.00,  net.) 
This  is  the  translation  of  the  third  vol- 
ume of  Ritschl's  great  work  containing 
the  positive  development  of  the  doctrine 
set  forth  in  the  title.  We  are  here  at  the 
source  of  the  stream  which  in  its  gather- 
ing volume  has  filled  all  Germany,  and 
has  threatened  to  inundate  England  and 
America  also.  This  is  the  book  which 
has  so  powerfully  influenced  the  think- 
ing of  the  last  twenty  years  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  Ritschl's  works  have 
been  expounded  and  his  positions  de- 
fended by  a  host  of  disciples;  -  among 
whom  are  the  leading  theologians  of 
Germany,  the  peculiar  obscurity  of 
thought  and  style  in  the  master  render- 
ing such  mediation  necessary.  Even  in 
Germany  the  Ritschlian  propaganda  has 
been  advanced  much  more  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Harnack,  Herrmann  and  Kaftan 
than  by  the  difficult  writings  of  Ritschl 
himself.  While  the  works  of  these  men 
have  been  done  into  English  quite  freely, 
only  one  volume  of  Ritschl — the  first  of 
the  present  work — has  been  translated. 
It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  Rechtferti- 
gung  und  Versohnung  was  published, 
and  its  constructive  part  has  only  now 
come  to  an  English  translation.  Even 
now  it  is  likely  that  the  English  student 
will  consult  his  Orr  or  his  Garvie  more 
frequently  than  this  original  source. 
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Literary    Notes. 


Maurice  Hewlett  is  preparing  a  revision 
of  his  Earthwork  Out  of  Tuscany,  which  is  to 
t>e  published  uniformly  with  his  other  works. 

Messrs.  M.  F.  Mansfield  &  Co.  announce 

for  June  1st  New  Glimpses  of  Poe,  by  Pro- 
fessor Harrison,  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
The  volume  will  include  some  new  material 
recently  published  in  The  Independent. 

...  .Harper's  Weekly  for  May  nth  contains 
an  article  by  Edwin  Lefevre,  telling  in  clear 
language  just  what  a  "bucket-shop"  is.  The 
information  is  timely.  Probably  very  few  who 
use  the  name  glibly  have  any  real  knowledge  of 
how  such  gambling  places  work. 

....In  answer  to  inquiries  that  come  to  us 
as  to  when  the  American  Revision  of  the  New- 
Testament  will  be  printed,  we  can  say  that  the 
New  Testament  portion  is  ready  for  the  print- 
er and  the  Old  Testament  portion  ought  to  be 
finished  during  the  summer,  and  we  know  of 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  appear  in  the  fall. 

....We  are  informed  by  the  publisher  that 
in  a  single  day  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
bought  copies  of  "  To  the  Healing  of  the  Sea." 
Not  being  stock  brokers  we  have  not  ourselves 
read  the  book  and  cannot  say  what  connection 
there  is  between  the  healing  sea  and  the  tem- 
pests of  Wall  Street 

....  In  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collec- 
tions for  April  there  is  an  interesting  paper 
on  old  Samuel  Sewell,  whose  Diary  and  Let- 
ters are  among  the  best  records  of  colonial  life 
and  manners.  Mr.  Howard,  who  writes  the 
paper,  quotes  among  other  things  this  refer- 
ence in  the  Diary  to  Sewell's  first  sermon : 
"  Being  afraid  to  look  on  the  [hour]  glass,  ig- 
norantly  and  unwillingly  I  stood  two  hours  and 
a  half."  At  least  the  congregation  was  sit- 
ting. 

In  Charleston  on  the  first  day  of  May  a 

statue  was  unveiled  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies to  Henry  Timrod,  the  poet  of  South 
Carolina,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  South. 
One  of  the  speakers  aptly  said  that  Timrod's 
whole  life  was  most  perfectly  resumed  in  the 
words  on  a  panel  of  the  memorial :  "  Through 
clouds  and  through  sunshine,  in  peace  and  in 
war,  amid  the.  stress  of  poverty  and  the  storms 
of  civil  strife,  his  soul  never  faltered  and  his 
purpose  never  failed." 

....Rudyard  Kipling's  imperialism  does  not 
grow  weaker  with  time.  The  following  is  the 
inscription  written  by  him  for  the  monument 
of  those  who  died  in  the  siege  of  Kimberley: 

"  This  for  a  charge  to  our  children,  in  sign  of 
the  price  we  paid, 
The   price    we   paid    for    freedom,    which 
ccmes  unsoiled  to  our  hand. 
Read,  revere,  and  uncover — here  are  the  vic- 
tors laid, 
Thev  who  died  for  the  city,  being  sons  of 
the  land." 


Pebbles. 

"  Stop  joking!  "  said  Venus.  "  I'm  Sirius," 
replied  the  Dog  Star. — Yale  Record. 

....Fred:  "Why  are  you  wearing  your 
sweater  inside  out?"  Bob:  "Because  I  am 
wearing  the  outside  in." — Chaparral. 

Stern  Pater:  "Johnny,  what  must  you 

do  first  of  all  to  have  your  sins   forgiven?" 
Johnny :  "  Commit  the  sins." — Yale  Record. 

....Once  there  was  an  Englishman  who 
came  to  America  and  fell  in  love  with  an 
American  girl  name  Caroline.  The  English- 
man was  a  fool,  and  the  girl  was  very  sensible. 
One  night  the  Englishman  came  to  call.  "  Do 
you  know,"  he  drawled,  "  I  love  the  name  Car- 
rie,  I've  named  mv  horse  "  Carrie "   and  my 

boat   "Carrie,"'    and" "Come   to,"    the 

girl  interrupted,  "  that's  carrying  it  too  far."— 
Occident. 

Two  little  tramp  kittens  were  brought 

home  in  a  basket.     One  we  called  Myrtle,  and 
the  other  one  Ann  Eliza.     Poor  little  Myrtle 
died,  and  we  buried  her  in  a  flower-bed  under 
the  nasturtiums.     Dr.  Jack  wrote  her  epitaph 
on  a  piece  of  pine  board  thus : 
Here  Myrtle  lies 
To  fertilize. 
Soon  Ann  Eliza  passed  away,  and  the  saoM 
gifted  pen  added : 

Ann  Elizer, 
More  fertilizer. 

— Christian  Register. 

....It  beats  all  how  tough  a  woman  can 
look  when  she  is  cleaning  house. — It  is  the  se- 
cret ambition  of  every  woman  to  some  day  be 
seen  calling  at  a  house  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. — What  has  become  of  the  old  fashioned 
Southern  folks  who  used  to  secede  from  the 
Union  every  time  they  had  a  little  bad  luck?— 
This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  fif- 
teen year  old  girl  is  graduated  from  the  high 
school,  and  tells  old  men  what  they  ought  to 
do. — A  woman's  idea  of  art  is  to  make  a  din- 
ner so  elaborate  that  the  guests  will  not  know 
how  to  eat  it. — When  you  shake  hands  with 
some  people,  you  feel  as  tho  you  had  a  toad  in 
your  hand. — Atchison  Globe. 

HE. 

If  I  were  Pierpont  Morgan 
And  you  were  Hetty  Green, 

We'd  corner  all  the  bowers, 

We'd  make  the  sunshine  ours, 
And  I  would  crown  you  queen 

Upon  a  throne  of  flowers, 

If  I  were  Pierpont  Morgan 
And  you  were  Hetty  Green. 

SHE. 

If  you  were  Pierpont  Morgan 

And  I  were  Hetty  Green, 
In  dismal  da^-s  and  sunny 
We'd  just  keep  making  money 

And  stacking  it  between 
Our  happy  selves,  my  honey, 
If  you  were  Pierpont  Morgan 
And  I  were  Hetty  Green. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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The  Strike  at  Albany. 

In  the  controversy  at  Albany  the  em- 
ployees of  the  railway  company  were 
clearly  in  the  wrong.  Their  chief  de- 
mand was  that  the  company  either  should 
dismiss  ten  non-union  men  who  were  in 
its  service,  or  should  require  these  men 
to  join  the  union.  There  was  added  a 
demand  for  a  slight  increase  of  the  wages 
paid  to  men  who  worked  through  the 
night ;  but  the  company  was  willing  from 
the  first  that  this  matter  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitrators.  The  ten  em- 
ployees whom  the  company  would  not 
discharge  were  thoroughly  competent 
workmen  who  had  lost  their  places  on  a 
steam  railway  because  of  their  devotion 
to  a  union.  Because  the  company  in  Al- 
bany refused  to  dismiss  them,  all  the 
other  employees  went  on  strike,  thus 
paralyzing  suddenly  the  entire  street  rail- 
way system  of  Albany,  Troy  and  the 
neighboring  towns  of  Cohoes,  Rensse- 
laer and  Watervliet.  They  were  invited 
to  return,  and  were  informed  that  their 
places  would  be  filled  if  they  should  de- 
cline to  do  so.  Altho  the  company  of- 
fered to  submit  to  arbitration  all  ques- 
tions at  issue  except  the  employment  of 
the  ten  men,  the  strikers  would  not  come 
back.  Up  to  this  time  they  had  violated 
no  law.  They  had  a  legal  right  to  quit 
work,  even  in  support  of  an  unjust  and 
foolish  demand,  if  by  doing  so  they  re- 
pudiated no  contract  or  other  agreement 
between  the  company  and  themselves. 

The  company  then  hired  men  to  work 
in  their  places,  and  set  out  to  restore  the 
railway  service  that  had  been  interrupted. 
Whereupon  was  presented  again  the 
spectacle  of  an  American  city  in  the 
hands  of  a  mob.  The  new  employees 
were  not  allowed  to  work.  They  were 
attacked  and  beaten.  The  company's 
cars  were  wrecked.  Regiments  of  militia 
were  summoned  to  preserve  order.  The 
soldiers  were  attacked,  and  in  defending 
themselves  they  shot  and  killed  two  mer- 
chants who  were  standing  among  the 
lawless  rioters.  A  settlement  of  the  con- 
troversy soon  followed  this  deplorable  re- 
sult of  the  revolt  against  the  laws  of  civ- 
ilization. By  it  the  strikers  gain  nothing 
which  thev  would  not  have  obtained,  in 
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all  probability,  by  the  offered  arbitration ; 
and  the  company  keeps  its  ten  non-union 
men.  Moreover,  it  will  be  free  hereafter, 
by  consent  of  the  strikers,  to  employ 
other  men  who  are  not  members  of  the 
union. 

From  the  moment  when  the  strikers 
and  their  allies  attacked  the  new  em- 
ployees and  the  company's  property  there 
was  only  one  question  to  be  decided,  and 
this  was  whether  order  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  capital  of  the  greatest  of 
American  States.  The  strikers  and  their 
allies  had  become  anarchists.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  authorities  to  restrain  them 
and  preserve  order  at  any  cost.  -  Even 
if  the  strikers  had  deserved  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  public  by  reason  of  the  justice 
of  their  original  demands,  they  became 
public  enemies  and  the  foes  of  civilized 
society  when  they  attacked  the  new  em- 
ployees and  gave  themselves  over  to  law- 
lessness and  rioting.  Such  will  be  the 
opinion  of  the  American  people  concern- 
ing strikers  in  affairs  of  this  kind  so  long 
as  we  are  a  civilized  nation  and  have  in- 
stitutions worth  preserving. 

How  are  we  to  prevent  such  lawless 
and  barbarous  outbreaks  as  have  recent- 
ly taken  place  in  St.  Louis,  Cleveland 
and  Albany?  By  compulsory  arbitration, 
some  newspapers  are  saying ;  by  the  mu- 
nicipal ownership  of  street  railways, 
others  suggest.  Voluntary  arbitration  is 
an  excellent  remedy  wherever  it  can  be 
used,  but  one  of  the  parties  may  not  con- 
sent to  the  use  of  it.  Some  think  that 
compulsory  arbitration — with  all  its  ma- 
chinery of  statutes,  arbitration  courts, 
penalties,  etc. — is  much  to  be  desired, 
because  they  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
it  works  well  in  New  Zealand.  But  it 
has  been  established  there  because  the 
workingmen  of  New  Zealand  wanted  it 
and  now  willingly  submit  to  the  require- 
ments of  it.  Even  if  it  is  to  be  desired 
here,  how  are  we  to  have  it  if  our  work- 
ingmen oppose  the  introduction  of  it? 
Such  is  their  attitude  toward  this  ques- 
tion. The  opposition  of  the  Federation 
of  Labor,  for  example,  is  most  emphatic. 
Compulsory  arbitration  cannot  be  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  against  the  op- 
position of  the  workingmen.  It  can  be 
established  in  no  democracy  unless  the 
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workingmen  are  willing  to  accept  it,  and 
are  so  organized  and  controlled  that  they 
can  be  held  to  account  for  a  breach  of 
contract  or  an  attempt  to  evade  the  deci- 
sion of  an  arbitration  court.  Moreover, 
we  cannot  see  that  employing  corpora- 
tions in  this  country  long  for  compulsory 
arbitration.  On  the  whole,  this  cannot 
at  present  be  regarded  as  an  available 
remedy. 

A  great  many  workingmen,  however, 
are  committed  to  the  support  of  munic- 
ipal ownership  of  street  railways  and 
some  other  public  utilities.  The  drift  of 
public  opinion  is  toward  such  a  change, 
altho  the  movement  is  slow.  There  are 
American  cities  in  which  the  experiment 
might  now  be  made  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  success ;  there  are  others,  we  think,  in 
which  the  conditions  are  not  now  favor- 
able. Whether  such  a  change  would  be 
altogether  for  the  better  in  any  of  our 
large  cities  is  a  difficult  question  to  an- 
swer. The  terms  of  existing  franchises 
in  most  places  will  prevent  the  acquisi- 
tion and  operation  of  railways  by  munic- 
ipal authority  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
By  the  exploitation  of  such  franchises, 
however,  and  by  such  disgraceful  and 
bloody  strikes  as  we  have  had  in  several 
cities,  the  number  of  voters  inclined  to 
prefer  municipal  ownership  has  been 
steadily  increased.  We  hope  that  ere 
long  a  majority  in  some  city  where  con- 
ditions are  ripe  for  such  a  change  of  pol- 
icy will  show  what  the  people  can  do  with 
the  railways  in  their  streets. 

But  all  consideration  of  new  projects 
of  legislation  concerning  such  labor  con- 
troversies, or  of  new  policies  of  municipal 
control,  should  be  laid  aside  when  the 
peace  of  a  city  is  broken  and  all  the  old 
laws  against  murderous  assault  and  the 
destruction  of  property  are  violated  by  a 
wild  mob.  For  these  evils  there  is  only 
one  remedy — the  immediate  subjection  of 
the  lawless  by  the  forces  which  civilized 
society  employs  for  defense  against  brutal 
barbarism  and  crime. 

Dr.  Babcock. 

Maltbie  D.  Babcock  died  Saturday 
in  Naples,  Italy.  Last  February,  in  the 
best  of  health  and  spirits,  he  took  his  va- 
cation and  went  to  the  Holy  Land.  It 
was  on  his  homeward  journey  that  the 


ill-fated  Mediterranean  fever  seized  him, 
and  in  the  melancholia  caused  by  this 
disease  he  took  his  life. 

Dr.  Babcock  was  in  his  forty-third 
year,  yet  he  was  already  one  of  the  great- 
est of  American  preachers.  As  pastor  of 
the  Brown  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Baltimore  he  first  became 
marked,  and  when  he  left  that  charge  it 
was  generally  conceded  that  he  shared 
with  Cardinal  Gibbons  the  honor  of  be- 
ing Baltimore's  most  influential  citizen. 
When  Dr.  Van  Dyke  resigned  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
this  city,  about  two  years  ago,  to  accept 
the  chair  of  English  Literature  at  Prince- 
ton, Dr.  Babcock  was  prevailed  upon  to 
take  his  place  only  because  he*felt  that 
New  York's  peculiar  claims  could  not  be 
put  aside.  His  success  here  was  instan- 
taneous. The  Brick  Church  was  filled  at 
every  service ;  hundreds  were  turned 
away  from  the  doors ;  there  was  a  wait- 
ing list  of  applicants  for  pews. 

What,  then,  was  the  secret  of  this 
man's  success?  It  was  simply  this:  He 
listened  interestedly  to  what  others  said ; 
they,  therefore,  listened  to  him.  He 
helped  others ;  they  accordingly  helped 
him.  He  loved ;  therefore,  he  was  loved. 
To  this  should  be  added  a  most  remark- 
able personal  charm,  a  simple  but  pas- 
sionate eloquence,  and  that  earnestness 
of  purpose  which  comes  from  the  loving 
study  of  Christ's  life.  In  special  char- 
acteristics he  was  versatile.  As  a  think- 
er, a  preacher,  a  converser,  a  poet,  a  mu- 
sician, an  athlete,  he  was  endowed  with 
unusual  but  not  pre-eminent  talents.  His 
genius,  however,  consisted  in  a  rare  and 
indefinable  magnetic  personality,  whose 
essence  was  Christian  character.  His  in- 
fluence, therefore,  was  mostly  gained  by 
direct  contact  with  men.  Every  one  felt 
this  who  saw  or  heard  him,  tho  the  nature 
of  this  influence  might  not  be  analyzed. 
He  did  not  affect  much  the  petticoat  rit- 
ual of  ecclesiasticism ;  he  dressed  more 
like  a  business  man  than  a  clergyman.  In 
theology  he  was  orthodox  of  the  liberal- 
conservative  type,  but  he  never  had  much 
care  of  creeds.  He  was  a  leader  of  men, 
not  a  Moderator  of  a  General  Assembly. 

What  the  Christian  pulpit  has  lost  in 
his  death  can  never  be  known,  for  he 
died  in  the  uncompleted  power  of  a  pure 
manhood.  But  there  are  no  fractured 
columns  in  God's  cemeteries. 
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The   Roof  and   the    Hearth.  of  attention   from  professional   builders 

we  shall  hope  in  vain  for  the  creation  of 

American   cities  are  magnificent  ex-  any  such  alluring  individualities  in  our 

pressions  of  energy.     They  pulsate  with  vast  urbes  as  delight  us  in  the  less  pre- 

high-tension  life.     They  hum  and  clang ;  tentious  towns  of  older  civilizations. 

they    reverberate    with    every    note    of  That  subtle  something  which  we  call 

furious  toil.    They  spread  over  amazing  charm  is  a  product  of  countless  associa- 

areas.     Their  streets  run  on  intermina-  tions  between  man  and  the  external  con- 

bly.     Their  buildings  are  titanic  in  mas-  ditions  that  have  ministered  to  his  hap- 

siveness  and  hight ;  and,  under  sun  or  piness.     Of  all  such  associations   by  far 

cloud,  they  blaze  with  the  glint  of  every  the  most  ancient,  the  most  appealing  to 

color  known  in  nature.  the  finer  sensibilities,  and  the  most  quick- 

These  cities  abound  in  beauty.     They  ening  to  imagination,  are  those  that  clus- 

contain  noble  examples  of  architecture  ter  about  the  roof  and  the  hearth.    These 

as  fine  as  any  that  the  old  world  shows,  are  the  essentials  of  a  house ;  they  are  its 

They   delight   in   public   parks,   and   in  primitive  elements.     The  roof  that  shel- 

drives  or  boulevards  of  unequaled  mag-  ters  from  rain  and  snow,  the  hearth  that 

nificence.      Their    private    homes,    mu-  warms  and  cheers,  where  gathers  the  cir- 

seums,    libraries    and     universities     are  cle  of  those  who  share  a  common  toil,  a 

treasure  houses  of  paintings  and   stat-  common  joy,  a  common  fate,  and  where 

uary  of  rare  and  costly  products  of  ce-  linger  the  sacred  traditions  of  that  early 

ramie  art,  and  even  of  more  rare  missals,  and  beautiful  piety  of  ancestor  worship — 

manuscripts  and  books,  making  up  the  these  are  the  original,  the  only  symbols 

most  interesting  collection  that  any  one  that  conjure  up  those  suggestions  and 

nation  has  ever  possessed.  reminiscences,    like    harmonies    in    the 

And  yet  American  cities  are  not  al-  wood  of  an  old  violin,  by  which  the  prod- 
ways  beautiful.  Not  only  do  they  fail  to  ucts  of  the  builder  are  converted  into  an 
impress  the  European  visitor  as  having  architecture  worthy  of  the  name, 
that  enduring  charm  which  is  found  in  And  what  have  we  been  doing  with 
every  European  town,  but  they  are  felt  these  symbols,  the  only  ones  that  have  a 
by  even  the  most  uncultivated  American  universal  poetic  value?  The  external 
who  has  spent  a  few  months  abroad  to  sign  of  the  hearth  is  the  chimney  top. 
lack  something  indefinable,  but  real  and  Where  are  the  roofs  and  the  chimney  tops 
alluring,  which  he  has  discovered  there,  of  New  York,  or  Chicago,  or  any  other 

One  chief  reason  why  our  cities,  sur-  up  to  date  American  town,  and  if  we  find 

passing  all  others  in  enterprise    and  so  them,  what  are  they?      Absolutely  the 

rich  in  single  objects  of  beauty,  are  yet  most  contemptible  things  that  the  worst 

so  often  unattractive  in  themselves    has  degenerate  in  his  most  imbecile  moments 

been  mentioned  more  than  once  in  our  has  ever  invented.     Instead  of  develop- 

comments  upon  the  characteristic  tenden-  ing  the  roof  and  the  chimney  top  with  all 

cies  of  American  civilization.      Our  in-  their  noble  meaning,  step  by  step  with 

dividualism  is  still  too  rampant,  and  our  the    development    of    massiveness    and 

social  nature  still  too  undeveloped  to  pro-  hight  in  the  outer  walls  of  our  great 

duce   harmonious    effects ;   and   without  buildings,  we  have  substituted  for  them 

harmony  no  ingenuity  or  extravagance  in  the  flat  deck,  the  false  cornice  and  either 

the  employment  of  either  form  or  color  the  brick  flue  of  a  smithy  or  the  brick 

can  create  perfect  beauty,  or  even  that  il-  boiler  pipe  of  a  factory. 

lusion  of  beauty  which  we  often  find  in  These  neglects  and  substitutions  are 

the  merely  picturesque.     Only  when  one  not  mere  passing  errors  of  taste.     They 

man  or  group  of  men  builds  with  some  are  impious  and  mortal  sins.    They  strike 

regard  to  the  outlines  and  the  colors  em-  at  the  soul  of  the  home  instinct  and  mur- 

ployed  by  others    can  there  grow  up  a  der  the  sense  of  beauty.     They  destroy 

town  of  satisfying  aspect.  the    oldest    tradition    that    differentiates 

There  is,  however,  another  sociological  man  from  the  beasts  that  perish.     They 

factor  of  architectural  beauty  which  has  are  not  only  hateful,  they  are  blasphe- 

been  most  glaringly  ignored  in  all  Amer-  mous,  and  every  man  who  has  been  guilty 

ican  towns  for  more  than  a  generation,  of  them  should  undoubtedly  be  consigned 

and  until  it  once  more  receives  its  meed  to  the  builder's  own  abode  of  torment ;  if 
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in  the  economy  of  the  universe  so  neces- 
sary and  so  very  hot  a  place  exists. 

We  must  give  up  these  abominations, 
and  return  to  true  architectural  symbols. 
Streets  lined  with  gigantic  hives  cut 
through  with  square  holes,  trimmed  off 
at  the  edge  with  tin,  and  surmounted  by 
a  water  tub,  can  never  be  anything  but 
muckerish,  even  tho  we  inject  into  them 
at  intervals  buildings  that  are  nobly  sig- 
nificant from  every  point  of  view.  And, 
what  is  worse,  they  can  never  shelter  an 
idealistic  people  ;  for  they  who  can  endure 
such  habitations  have  already  begun  to 
lose  their  loyalty  to  the  home,  and  are 
ceasing  to  care  for  anything  really  fine. 
If  we  wish  to  be  a  high-minded  people, 
and  to  make  our  cities  in  their  external 
aspects  -  expressive  of  true  feeling  and 
sound  thought,  we  must  see  again  the 
sheltering  roof  and  the  chimney  tops  that 
tell  us  of  the  hearth. 

Good    Intentions    Not    Enough. 

Wise  conscientiousness  is  good.  Ig- 
norant conscientiousness,  tho  beter  than 
nothing,  is  not  good.  Commonly  it  is 
silly ;  often  it  is  a  nuisance ;  sometimes  it 
is  a  menace — facts  abundantly  illustrated 
by  recent  ethico-political  discussion. 
Persons  furnished  with  nothing  but  good 
intentions  are  fast  becoming  a  serious  in- 
festation of  both  press  and  platform. 

The  only  thing  of  constant  obligation 
in  conduct  is  the  impartial  will  to  do 
right;  but  what  the  concrete  thing  is 
which  should  be  done  depends  on  circum- 
stances. When  the  moral  disposition 
and  purpose  are  given,  the  practical  prob- 
lem is  only  half  solved ;  for  we  have  next 
to  consider  the  form  in  which  the  disposi- 
tion is  to  be  realized,  or  the  thing  to  be 
done  in  the  given  case. 

If  the  human  world  were  fixed  and 
normal  we  might  suppose  that  the  prob- 
lem of  conduct  could  be  solved  once  for 
all,  and  a  final  code  of  conduct  reached. 
But  that  world  is  neither  fixed  nor  nor- 
mal. Knowledge  grows,  experience  be- 
comes more  complex,  new  laws  and  tend- 
encies are  discovered ;  and  the  code  has  to 
be  modified  to  correspond.  Moreover, 
abnormal  conditions  are  constantly  aris- 
ing and  must  be  recognized.  In  such 
cases  the  ideally  best  in  conduct  is  im- 
possible, and  we  have  to  content  ourselves 


with  doing  the  best  the  situation  admits 
of.  In  dealing  with  the  vicious,  or  dan- 
gerous, we  may  still  recognize  the  funda- 
mental duty  of  well-wishing,  but,  for  all 
that,  we  take  such  steps  as  are  needed  to 
curb  the  evil  will,  or  ward  off  the  threat- 
ening danger.  Such  conduct  is  not  the 
ideally  best  from  an  abstract  standpoint; 
but  it  is  the  best  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

What  then  becomes  of  absolute  moral- 
ity ?  We  reply  that,  in  a  strict  sense,  ab- 
solute morality  must  be  confined  to  prin- 
ciples ;  and  that  codes,  which  are  the  ap- 
plication of  those  principles,  have  a  large 
relative  and  variable  element  in  them, 
dependent  upon  mental,  moral,  social  and 
political  development  and  conditions.  Of 
course,  in  a  world  like  ours,  there  are 
many  elementary  duties  which  w.re  fixed 
because  the  corresponding  elementary  so- 
cial relations  are  stable;  and  any  selfish 
tampering  with  these  duties  would  lead 
to  complete  social  and  individual  de- 
moralization. But  this  is  the  case  only 
with  the  elementary  routine  of  daily  life ; 
and  the  certainty  we  have  in  this  field  is 
due  to  the  constancy  of  experience  and 
our  insight  into  the  disaster  involved  in 
departing  from  the  moral  conventions 
based  thereon.  We  have  no  such  cer- 
tainty when  the  questions  of  conduct  are 
at  all  complex  or  lie  in  an  unfamiliar  field. 
Then  we  have  to  fall  back  on  tendencies 
and  our  forecast  of  consequences  to  reach 
a  conclusion;  and  when  these  are  only 
imperfectly  known  we  have  to  experiment 
and  see  how  it  will  turn  out. 

All  the  complex  questions  of  life,  so- 
ciety, government  and  international  rela- 
tions are  in  this  case.  The  categorial  im- 
perative does  not  help  us  in  the  least. 
The  good  will  may  be  present,  but  the 
requisite  knowledge  is  lacking.  We  may 
be  ready  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  we  are 
not  sure  what  the  right  thing  is.  What  is 
needed  is  not  moral  generalities,  glitter- 
ing or  otherwise,  nor  moral  exhortation, 
however  intense,  but  knowledge  which 
will  enable  us  to  decide  what  is  wise  un- 
der the  circumstances.  And  until  we  get 
that  knowledge,  our  moral  judgment  will 
be  uncertain  and  wavering. 

This  is  the  undeniable  fact  in  the 
moral  world,  altho  the  doctrinaire  mor- 
alist and  amateur  reformer  seem  never 
to  have  heard  of  it.  From  this  fact 
result   several   things    which   should   be 
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borne  in  mind  for  the  understanding  of 
our  moral  problems. 

First,  there  will  long  be  many  ques- 
tions on  the  ethical  frontier  concerning 
which  good  men  will  differ  because  ex- 
perience as  yet  gives  no  decisive  indica- 
tion. The  difference  is  one  of  judgment, 
not  of  morality.  The  foreign  policy  of 
the  Government,  or  the  question  of  the 
canteen,  is  a  case  in  point. 

Secondly,  persons  of  a  passive  mental 
type  mistake  convention  for  principle, 
and  resist  all  change  in  the  name  of  con- 
science. They  confuse  their  habits  with 
the  moral  law,  and,  not  having  learned 
to  distinguish  between  a  principle  and  its 
application,  they  claim  inviolable  sanc- 
tity for  their  own  limited  or  artificial  no- 
tions. These  are  the  persons  who  led 
Mill  to  say  that  the  appeal  to  conscience 
is  an  appeal  from  reason  to  prejudice 
and  superstition.  Every  religious  body 
has  illustrations. 

Thirdly,  and  in  consequence,  these  let- 
ter-worshipers tend  to  fall  into  Pharisa- 
ism, more  or  less  malignant  according  to 
their  mental  type,  and  denounce  all  who 
differ  from  them  as  bad  men.  Anti-im- 
perialistic literature  abounds  in  shocking 
examples. 

Fourthly,  ignorant  conscientiousness 
is  no  safe  guide  whether  in  individual, 
social  or  national  relations.  Neither  will 
vague  utterances  about  principles  solve 
practical  problems.  Good  intentions 
alone  are  no  security  for  the  possession 
of  that  knowledge  and  sanity  without 
which  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  and  all  fall 
into  the  ditch. 

Atoms  and  Corpuscles. 

Since  the  time  of  the  old  Greek  phi- 
losophers the  word  atoms  has  been  used 
to  designate  the  smallest  possible  divi- 
sions of  matter.  For  the  last  hundred 
years  since  chemistry  began  to  be  a 
science  the  word  has  been  applied  to  the 
smallest  conceived  divisions  of  such  sup- 
posed elements  as  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  or  iron.  These  atoms  have  been 
regarded  as  of  different  sizes  and 
weights,  but  each  ultimate  and  indivisi- 
ble. What  these  atoms  were  no  one  knew 
more  definitely.  They  might  be  round, 
solid  particles,  or  they  might  be  rings,  or 
vortices  in  a  medium  like  the  luminifer- 
ous  ether.     To  be  sure  a  study  of  the 


bright  and  dark  lines  of  the  spectrum  has 
suggested  that  the  supposed  atoms  might 
themselves  be  composite,  but  of  this  little 
was  known. 

The  most  interesting  study  now  being 
devoted  to  physics  has  to  do  with  the  na- 
ture of  atoms,  and  a  surprising  discovery 
has  of  late  been  made  as  to  their  composi- 
tion, resulting  from  a  study  of  the 
charges  of  electricity  that  are  carried  by 
the  discharges  of  the  Roentgen  rays — 
also  called  the  X-rays. 

Many  years  ago  Sir  William  Crookes 
and  some  others  proved  that  the  cathode 
rays,  discharged  from  the  negative  elec- 
trode of  a  vacuum  tube,  were  streams  of 
particles,  each  charged  with  electricity. 
Lenard  showed  that  these  rays  would 
pass  through  solid  matter — like  metals ; 
and  the  Roentgen  rays  were  shown  to 
have  the  same  power.  It  had  been  shown 
by  Faraday  long  before  that  all  chemical 
atoms,  when  dissolved  and  transferred  by 
electrolysis,  carried  equal  charges  of  elec- 
tricity— no  matter  what  they  were;  and 
Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson,  of  England,  made 
it  his  task  to  discover  whether  the 
Roentgen  rays  carry  the  same  charge  as 
do  the  atoms.  This  was  a  very  difficult 
task;  for  it  seemed  evident  that  the  par- 
ticles which  constitute  the  Roentgen  rays 
are  very  much  smaller  than  the  ordinary 
atoms,  inasmuch  as  they  pass  without  dif- 
ficulty through  solid  matter,  and  make  no 
appreciable  deposit. 

The  method  of  Professor  Thomson's 
investigation  was  extremely  ingenious. 
It  depended  upon  measuring  the  force 
with  which  the  stream  of  particles  is  de- 
flected by  the  attraction  of  a  magnetic 
field,  which  would  give  the  velocity  of 
the  particles.  This  velocity  was  found  to 
be  surprisingly  great — being,  in  some 
cases,  as  much  as  one-twentieth  of  that 
of  light ;  that  is,  thousands  of  miles  a  sec- 
ond. This  velocity  gave  an  element  in  a 
mathematical  formula  for  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  mass  of  the  particles  and  the 
charges  of  electricity  which  they  carried ; 
and  it  was  found  that  if  the  atoms  were 
of  the  size  of  ordinary  atoms  they  carry 
one  thousand  times  as  much  electricity — a 
very  improbable  supposition.  It  was, 
therefore,  probable  that  the  particles  com- 
posing the  Roentgen  rays  were  very  much 
smaller  than  atoms ;  but  how  was  this  to 
be  really  proved? 

Here  came  a  very  beautiful  experiment. 
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It  was  known  that  vapor  requires  a  solid 
substance  on  which  to  condense ;  a  cloud 
must  condense  on  dust.  It  was  found 
that  vapor  would  thus  condense  about 
the  particles  that  were  thrown  off  in  the 
Roentgen  rays.  It  now  became  necessary 
to  saturate  air  with  moisture,  and  then, 
while  a  stream  of  Roentgen  rays  was 
passing  through  it,  to  condense  it  sud- 
denly and  calculate  the  number  of  drops. 
This  was  done,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
number  of  drops  corresponded  with  the 
supposition  that  the  particles  were  a  thou- 
sand times  smaller  than  ordinary  atoms. 
This  showed  that  they  carried  the  same 
charge  of  electricity  as  do  atoms — that  is, 
the  particles  which  pass  from  the  cathode 
are  one  thousand  times  smaller  than  or- 
dinary atoms.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
found  possible  to  break  up  atoms  into 
very  much  smaller  portions,  each  one 
carrying  as  much  electricity  as  an  entire 
atom.  To  these  smaller  particles — these 
fractions  of  atoms — the  term  corpuscle  is 
applied. 

But  this  only  subdivides  the  atom, 
giving  us  smaller  atoms.  It  gives  us  no 
new  light  as  to  what  the  essential  nature 
of  matter  is.  For  this  we  are  still  de- 
pendent on  the  guesses  of  philosophy, 
not  on  any  conclusions  of  science. 

Trees,  Bees  and   Folk. 

"  There  are  a  few  things,"  says  Dr. 
Eliot,  "  that  the  lover  of  nature  cannot 
get  on  without ;  one  of  these  is  the  apple 
blossom  in  spring."  When  these  fail,  as 
they  rarely  do,  there  is  a  loneliness  about 
spring  that  even  lilacs  and  roses  cannot 
compensate.  Explain  it  how  you  will, 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  a  close 
relationship  between  folk  and  some  forms 
of  vegetation.  Agassiz  said  to  some  of 
the  pupils  of  Penikese  who  were  laugh- 
ing over  their  work,  "  You  say  that  I 
shall  be  reverent  in  the  house  of  God, 
when  you  read  his  words ;  I  say  you  shall 
be  reverent  when  you  are  dealing  with 
the  work  of  God."  There  are  special 
emotions  that  depend  on  special  trees. 
An  oak  is  not  easily  associated  with  a 
dwelling  house  and  domesticity — in  oak 
groves  temples  are  built.  But  children 
naturally  take  to  a  beech  tree ;  for  its 
leaves  are  sweet.  The  big  arms  of  a  but- 
ternut are  very  homelike,  as  they  reach 


out  and  fairly  embrace  a  whole  cottage. 
Did  you  ever  hear  butternuts  drop  on  the 
roof  at  night  ?  Apple  trees  are  loved  by 
everybody  and  everything.  They  are 
full  of  birds'  nests,  even  in  their  crotches ; 
and  they  give  more  than  they  take.  The 
world  never  held  a  finer  sight  than  a  pink 
flowered  apple  tree  in  full  bloom.  The 
profusion,  the  delicacy,  the  suggestions 
are  perfect.  Cows  reach  up  and  browse 
great  clusters  to  make  over  into  milk. 

But  for  absolute  florescence,  a  quiet 
abandon  to  one  purpose,  the  cherry  tree 
surpasses  all  others.  The  whole  tree  is  a 
single  flower.  The  adoration  of  the  Ja- 
panese for  cherry  trees  in  bloom  has  a 
rational  basis.  They  are  associated  with 
worship.  They  express  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  world  after  the  death  of  win- 
ter. You  have  seen  a  green  burgeoning 
along  the  creeks ;  a  few  dandelions  and 
coltsfoot  all  winter  have  peeped,  on  warm 
days,  out  from  under  the  hedges ;  but 
these  have  shivered  back  into  hiding. 
The  cherry  suddenly  leaps  into  a  mass 
of  florescent  life  from  root  to  tip.  Let 
a  cherry  tree  alone,  and  it  grows  like  a 
big  ball ;  and  that  whole  ball  is,  all  of  a 
sudden,  spring.  It  is  the  proclamation 
of  nature  that  Death  is  not  supreme.  At 
the  same  moment  the  bees  shake  off  tor- 
por, waken  from  a  long  honeyed  dream, 
and  come  forth  to  meet  life  in  the  cherry 
tree.  The  year  of  growth,  and  joy,  and 
flower,  and  fruit  has  begun. 

When  the  orchard  drops  its  petals  the 
world's  work  is  well  along  in  every  di- 
rection. There  is  less  concentration  of 
beauty,  and  a  freer  field  for  honey-gath- 
erers. Even  the  forests  give  welcome  to 
the  bees,  as  well  as  to  the  birds.  The  lo- 
custs, the  mountain  ashes,  the  lindens, 
have  followed  after  the  earlier  trees  that 
only  blossomed  along  the  opens,  and  are 
flinging  out  their  invitations  to  the  busy 
workers  to  come  and  share  with  them. 
How  generous  the  vegetable  world  is ! 
Co-operation  is  an  evolved  law  of  plant 
life.  Not  a  bush  lives  to  itself,  or  by  it- 
self. There  are  friendships  among  the 
trees  and  plants — as  there  are  also  dis- 
likes. There  are  few  selfish  trees.  So 
the  bees  swarm  all  over  the  lindens ;  and 
will  not  even  go  home  when  the  sun  sinks 
down.  The  linden  is  dear  to  all  who 
know  it.  The  American  flora  could  ill 
spare  its  big-heartedness.  We  cannot  get 
acquainted  with  some  trees;  with  others 
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we  grow  very  familiar.  The  maple  is 
everybody's  tree.  It  has  suggestions  of 
Sugaring  Off;  but,  more  than  that,  it  is 
simple  in  its  ways,  has  no  haughtiness, 
and  takes  well  to  dooryards  and  to  the 
public  streets.  It  touches  human  hearts, 
as  it  shades  man  and  beast.  Folk  feel 
social  under  the  maple. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  like  the  locust  tree, 
with  its  rather  brittle  limbs,  and  none  too 
close  foliage.  For  shade  at  midday 
neither  the  acacias  nor  gleditschias  are 
admirable ;  but  if  you  want  to  see  one  of 
the  most  bewitching  scenes  that  spring 
ever  presents,  walk  under  these  trees  in 
the  full  of  the  moon.  The  delicate  fo- 
liage sifts  the  moonbeams  so  that  you  are 
in  a  new  world,  with  new  emotions. 
There  is  nothing  else  like  it  in  these 
Western  homesteads.  While  the  trees 
are  full  of  great  white  leguminous  clus- 
ters, you  will  find  the  bees  not  only  all 
day,  but  working  there  by  moonlight. 
The  fragrance  is  suggestive  of  curative 
qualities.  It  is  safe  to  love  any  tree  that 
the  bees  love.  They  say  that  the  bumble 
bee  goes  ahead  and  clips  an  opening  in 
each  flower  before  the  honey-bee  can 
probe  for  the  nectar.  This  may  be  true — 
it  is  enough  for  us  to  hear  the  drowsy 
hum  all  night  and  the  busy  buzzing  all 
day.  The  bees  are  the  go-betweens 
for  the  trees  and  human  folk.  With- 
out them  how  little  could  we  know  of  the 
depth  of  the  sweetness  and  the  more  de- 
lightful qualities  of  the  flora  about  us. 
They  are  the  interpreters,  the  translators 
of  the  vegetable  world  to  our  understand- 
ing. 

Half  of  education  should  be  to  enable 
us  to  hear  and  to  see  nature.  Higginson 
says  that  it  is  no  wonder  nature  affords 
so  little  enjoyment  to  human  folk,  so  long 
as  we  feed  children  on  grammars  and 
multiplication  tables,  and  take  no  pains 
to  train  their  eyes  and  ears ;  and  he 
might  have  added  noses.  "  I  final,"  says 
Thoreau,  "  that  even  the  sense  of  taste  is 
of  little  accuracy  in  most  people."  One 
man  in  five  can  accurately  distinguish  the 
flavors  of  a  dozen  sorts  of  apples ;  but  at 
least  one  in  the  five  cannot  tell  a  very 
mildly  sour  apple  from  a  sweet.  Chances 
are  he  will  insist  that  it  is  sweet.  We 
are  losing  a  great  deal  by  being  civilized. 
Our  eyes  do  not  see  one-half  as  much  as 
the  eyes  of  a  savage ;  and  our  ears  cannot 
tell  very  much  about  the   world,   apart 


from  human  language.  To  the  wilder 
man  all  is  language.  Humboldt  tells  us 
that  when  traveling  in  the  Andes  his 
party  was  necessarily  divided,  to  inves- 
tigate both  sides  of  a  great  valley. 
Reaching  a  point  where  the  two  parties 
should  have  reunited,  he  expressed  fear 
that  those  who  were  not  with  him  were 
lost.  His  Indian  guides,  looking  at  him 
with  astonishment,  pointed  across  the  val- 
ley, saying,  There  they  are.  Humboldt, 
with  a  strong  field  glass,  could  barely 
make  out  what  the  Indians  had  easily  ob- 
served with  their  eyes.  Native  Austra- 
lian boys  are  employed  to  track  maraud- 
ers of  their  own  race.  They  get  down 
on  all  fours,  and  with  nose  close  to  the 
ground,  run  like  a  dog,  without  losing 
scent.  Sir  William  Thompson  comforts 
us  with  the  suggestion  that,  while  we 
may  be  losing  in  some  directions,  we  are 
acquiring  a  sixth  sense ;  which  he  calls 
the  electric.  At  any  rate,  we  make  high- 
er uses  of  what  we  do  hear,  and  can  see. 
Our  less  alert  nostrils  become  sharp  and 
acute,  to  point  the  way  to  logical  se- 
quences. The  choice  is  between  Samo- 
set  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

The  Cancer  Problem. 

The  recent  official  report  from  the 
New  York  State  Pathological  Labora- 
tory at  Buffalo  on  the  cause  of  cancer 
has  renewed  interest  in  this  extremely 
important  question.  Dr.  Gaylord,  the 
head  of  the  laboratory,  reviews  in  the 
May  number  of  The  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences  the  recent  work  by 
other  investigators  in  Italy,  Germany 
and  England,  and  gives  the  result  of  the 
observations  at  Buffalo.  It  may  be  said 
at  once  that  the  American  observations 
represent  a  distinct  step  forward.  The 
cause  of  cancer  is  not  yet  definitely  de- 
cided. Reliable  evidence  is  furnished, 
however,  that  the  micro-organism  that 
causes  the  insurrection  of  body  cells 
known  to  pathologists  as  carcinoma  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  protozoon.  This  is  an 
animal  microbe,  in  contradistinction  to 
ordinary  bacteria,  which  belong  to  the 
plant  kingdom. 

When  bacteriology  first  began  to  de- 
velop it  was  hoped  that  it  would 'not  be 
long  before  ,the  cause  of  cancer  -sfaould 
be  revealed.    .The  .most  careful  anv6sti- 
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gation  failed,  however,  to  throw  light  on  much  seldomer  of  recognition  than  was 
the  obscure  question.  Certain  claims  the  case  twenty-five  years  ago.  This  is 
were  made  for  the  causative  influence  of  an  important  factor  in  statistics  of  death 
bacterial  parasites,  but  they  proved  from  the  disease.  Besides,  the  recent  de- 
groundless.  For  a  number  of  years  the  crease  in  the  general  death  rate  of  large 
cause  of  malaria  was  shrouded  in  like  cities  has  affected  especially  older  people, 
mystery.  Finally  Laveran,  a  French  ob-  Many  more  adults  now  live  to  the  age 
server  in  Algiers,  pointed  out  that  it  was  when  cancer  is  most  active  than  former- 
due  to  a  protozoic,  or  minute  animal,  ly,  when  typhoid  fever  and  dysenteric 
parasite.  The  etiology  of  certain  other  diseases  were  important  elements  in  all 
diseases,  notably  measles  and  small-pox,  great  city  life.  There  has  been  a  notable 
has  baffled  the  patient,  repeated  inves-  decrease  in  the  death  rate  from  tuber- 
tigations  of  bacteriologists  all  over  the  culosis  in  recent  years,  but  this  has  been 
world.  Recently  the  micro-organism  that  more  than  compensated  for  according  to 
produces  vaccinia — that  is,  modified  one  great  authority  by  increased  mortal- 
small-pox — has  been  shown  to  be  very  ity  from  cancer.  But  apart  from  these 
probably  a  protozoon.  As  the  century  elements  of  the  apparent,  there  is  un- 
begins,  then,  we  have  the  well  grounded  doubtedly  a  real  increase  of  malignant 
hope  of  being  close  to  the  discovery  of  disease.  Such  distinguished  authorities 
the  causes  of  the  diseases  that  most  se-  as  Billroth  and  Nothnagel,  of  Vienna, 
riously  afflict  mankind.  So  far  in  san-  have  announced  it  as  their  opinion  that 
itary  science  the  knowledge  of  disease  the  increase  of  cancer  affects  especially  the 
causation  has  always  been  followed  by  better  classes — i.  e.,  the  better  nourished 
distinct  limitation  of  disease  ravages.  classes    more    than    the    poor.     English 

The  scourge  of  cancer,  instead  of  de-  and  French  pathologists  are  agreed  that 

creasing  in  virulence  with  the  improve-  cancer  is  more  frequent  among  meat  eat- 

ment  of  general  sanitation,  has  taken  on  ers. 

new    phases    of    significance    and    fur-  Cancer  remains  then  our  most  impor- 

nished  a  constantly  increasing  mortality,  tant  medical  problem.     If  American  ob- 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  mortal-  servations  will  solve  it,  the  medical  pro- 

ity  tables  of  the  Registrar-General  tell  fession  of  this  country  will  confer  a  ben- 

an  alarming  story  in  this  regard.     Dur-  efit  on  mankind   even  greater  if  possible 

ing  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  the  nine-  than  the  advances  in  surgery  for  which 

teenth  century  there  was  a  constant  rise  American  enterprise  has  the  credit.  The 

in  the  number  of  deaths  from  cancer.  In  work  done  by  the  aid  of  the  New  York 

1877  the  annual  death  rate  from  cancer  State  appropriation  shows  what  a  prom- 

to  every  million  of  inhabitants  in  Eng-  ising  field   for  investigation  there  is  in 

land  was  only  486;  in  1887  it  had  risen  these  important  medical  questions.     No 

to  615;  in  1897  it  was  770.     Tho  exact  higher   form   of   true   philanthropy   can 

figures  are  not  available  for  these  last  well  be  imagined  than  this  which  encour- 

four  years,  the  increase  in  cancer  mor-  ages  the  hope  that  the  ravages  of  the 

tality  is  known  to  have  been  kept  up.  In  most    serious    disease   that    now    afflicts 

Scotland  the  same  conditions  obtain,  with  mankind  are  at  last  to  be  limited.     It  is 

a  corresponding  death  rate.     In  Ireland,  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  will  arise  to  pre- 

where  the  death  rate  from  cancer  is  much  vent  the  prosecution  of  present  research, 

lower  than  it  is  across  the  Irish  Sea,  an  and  that  further  investigation  by  many 

almost  exactly  proportionate  increase  has  observers  will  be  generously  encouraged, 

been  noted.     The  Irish  cancer  mortality  & 

was  in  1880  about  370  per  million  in-  The  Trusts  and  the    Labor 

habitants;  in  1897  it  was  about  580  per  _  _      . 

million.     The  Registrar  announces  that  Market, 

the  disease  is   increasing  from  year  to  There   has   been    a   vast   amount   of 

year  in  the  United   Kingdom  by   from  speculation  among  economists  and  stu- 

3  to  4  per  cent.  dents  of  social  science  as  to  the  future 

There  are  certain  reasons  for  thinking  relations  of  the  great  industrial  combina- 

that  the  increase  of  cancer  is  more  ap-  tions  and  the  labor  organizations.     Thus 

parent  than  real.     The  disease,  especial-  far  nothing  like  uniformity  in  these  rela- 

ly  when  it  attacks  internal  organs,  fails  tions  has   developed,  nor  have  the   so- 
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called  "  trusts  " — so  far  as  outsiders  twice  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  an- 
know — marked  out  for  themselves  any  thracite  miners.  This  looks  like  a  lib- 
definite  line  of  policy  in  this  respect,  eral  policy,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
Some  great  corporations  will  not  toler-  opportunism — anything  to  get  along  un- 
ate  unionism.  The  Carnegie  Company  til  the  present  condition  of  business,  with 
and  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  the  demand  for  its  products  exceeding 
have  been  conspicuous  examples  of  this,  the  supply,  can  be  fully  met  and  prof- 
Many  others  have  dealt  with  their  work-  ited  by. 

men  through  the  unions,  and  still  others  There  is  no  defense  against  labor  de- 
have  dealt  with  them  individually,  never  mands  like  warehouses  full  of  finished 
asking  whether  the  men  were  organized  products.  The  strike  or  lockout  is  a 
or  not.  There  has  been  much  of  oppor-  trial  of  endurance.  Can  the  workman 
tunism  on  both  sides,  and  doubtless  there  do  without  wages  longer  than  the  manu- 
will  be  to  the  end.  But  the  formation  of  facturer  can  do  without  new  product?  If 
the  big  trust  marks  the  final  elimination  the  laborer  have  money  in  his  purse,  he 
of  the  sentimental  element  in  the  relations  can  fight ;  if  the  manufacturer  have  his 
of  employer  and  employee.  Thenceforth  warehouses  and  yards  full  of  the  product 
it  is  purely  a  question  of  business,  with  of  his  workshop,  he  is  well  fortified.  The 
only  such  concessions  on  either  side  as  potential  force  of  conditions  is  very  great 
are  dictated  by  enlightened  self-interest,  here,   as   elsewhere.     Where  both   sides 

There  are  those  that  believe  that  the  are  equally  strong  or  equally  weak  there 

"  trust  "  in  productive  industry  will  mean  may    be    a     struggle,    but     where     the 

about  the  same  condition  there  that  ex-  strength  of  one  greatly  exceeds  that  of 

ists    in   the   transportation   field,    where  the  other,  a  contest  is  unlikely.       The 

enormous     railroad     corporations     have  giant  steel  corporation  is  pliant  now,  for 

long  been  in  control.      Railroad  mana-  its  stock  on  hand  is  low.       But  it  will 

gers  do  not  longer  decline  to  meet  com-  catch  up  with  the  demand  in  time, 

mittees  of  the  organizations  of  their  em-  The  "  trust  "  tendency  will  continue, 

ployees  and  discuss  wages  and  conditions  And  the  trust  can  meet  and  largely  con- 

of  labor  and  enter  into  agreements  with  trol  the  labor  situation.     Yet  the  labor 

them.     At  the  same  time  the  organiza-  leaders  look  on  the  "  trust "  movement 

tions  of  railroad  employees  have  rapidly  complacently,  and  dream  of  the  coming 

grown  more  conservative,  until  now  the  socialism.     They  may  be  right.     It  has 

men  in  charge  of  the  business  of  the  en-  become   dangerous  to   declare   that  any 

gineers,  conductors,  trainmen  and  other  man's  dreams  of  industrial  evolution  are 

branches  are  recognized  as  level-headed  wild  and  impossible.     In  the  last  resort 

and  conservative  business  men.     Work-  the    decision    of   affairs    always   lies    in 

ingmen  have  lost  nothing  of  their  organ-  force.       A  people  may  do  with  its  rich 

ized  power  through  the  consolidation  of  men  as  it  pleases,  tho  this  job  is  not 

great  railroad  systems.     But  it  is  worth  nearly  so  easy  as  handling  its  poor  men. 

while  to  remember  that  a  railroad  must  If  the  great  majority  of  the  American 

run  every  day.  people  shall  determine  that  the  regula- 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  tion  of  wages  and  all  other  conditions  of 
finds  itself  owning  mills  that  exclude  labor  should  lie  with  the  State,  the  State 
union  men,  mills  that  are  controlled  in  will  regulate  them.  But,  under  present 
their  employment  of  labor  by  union  conditions  of  law,  the  "  trust "  will  soon 
scales  and  union  rules,  and  mills  where  have  the  position  of  vantage  in  any  gen- 
no  discrimination  is  made.  What  policy  eral  labor  struggle  that  may  arise, 
will  it  pursue?       It  is  such  a  gigantic  & 

combination,  the  men  in  control  of  it  are  „  .          „  r        .       The  fight  for  primary 

t1                     .j            ,       ,           .  Primary  Reform  m           .       &  .      >TrF           .•' 

so    generally    recognized    as    leaders    in  wjj         .     -        reform  in  Wisconsin 

American  enterprise,  that  it  is  quite  likely  promises     to     divide 

that  the  smaller  "  trusts  "  will  follow  it  the  Republican  party  in  that  State.      A 

in  its  policy  toward  organized  labor.     In  good  bill  for  the  nomination  of  candi- 

its  first  labor  dispute — that  at  McKees-  dates    by     direct    primary   voting    was 

port  a  few  days  ago — it  yielded  practi-  passed  by  the  House,  but  a  controlling 

cally  every  point  in  controversy.     The  majority  of  Republicans  in  the  Senate, 

men  largely  interested  in  its  control  have  preferring  the  rule  of  the  machine,  cut 
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away  so  much  of  it  that  very  little  was 
left.  The  remaining  fragment  was  at 
last  accepted  and  passed  by  the  House 
because  it  was  seen  that  the  Senate  would 
give  nothing  more.  Governor  La  Fol- 
lette,  the  tireless  advocate  of  this  reform, 
vetoed  the  bill,  and  sent  in  with  his  veto 
an  extraordinary  message,  part  of  which 
was  as  follows : 

"  Before  the  introduction  of  the  Primary 
Election  bill  an  attempt  was  made  to  arouse 
distrust  concerning  it,  and  to  thoroughly  dis- 
credit the  measure  in  advance.  Upon  its  pres- 
entation to  the  Legislature,  so  framed  as  to 
comply  with  the  pledge  made  to  the  people  of 
the  State  [in  the  Republican  platform],  a 
systematic  campaign  of  misrepresentation  of 
the  bill  and  its  supporters  was  industriously 
prosecuted.  The  general  purpose  of  the  meas- 
ure, the  plain  meaning  of  its  provisions,  the 
certain  effect  of  the  law  in  operation,  and  the 
necessary  and  reasonable  expense,  each  and 
all  furnished  themes  for  persistent  falsification 
and  malicious  assault. 

"  An  array  of  Federal  office  holders,  joining 
with  certain  corporation  agents  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  machine  in  the  regular 
legislative  lobby,  moved  upon  the  Capitol,  took 
possession  of  its  corridors,  intruded  into  the 
legislative  halls,  followed  members  to  their 
hotels,  tempted  many  with  alluring  forms  of 
vice  and  in  some  instances  brought  them  to 
the  Capitol  in  a  state  of  intoxication  to  vote 
against  the  bill.  This  sets  forth  in  part  the 
character  of  the  opposition,  but  omits  to  take 
account  of  some  of  the  means  used  and  at- 
tempted to  be  used,  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  measure." 

This  was  a  little  more  than  the  Senate 
could  hear  without  an  angry  protest ;  and 
therefore  a  resolution  censuring  the 
Governor  was  passed.  The  Governor 
has  courage  and  a  record.  He  made 
powerful  enemies  some  years  ago  by 
disclosing  the  attempt  of  the  leading 
politician  of  the  State  to  affect  through 
his  agency  the  decision  of  a  judge  in  the 
cases  relating  to  money  due  the  State  on 
treasurers'  bonds,  but  the  people  made 
him  Governor  and  appear  to  like  his  char- 
acter. He  will  continue  the  fight  for 
primary  election  reform.  The  resulting 
factional  division  of  his  party  may  cause 
temporary  Democratic  success ;  but  when 
a  party  contains  an  obstructive  element 
so  powerful  as  the  faction  that  has 
wrecked  this  reform  bill,  it  may  need  the 
discipline  of  defeat  at  the  polls. 

Department     The  ?nly  attempt,  so  far  as 
Stores         we    know,   to   regulate    de- 
partment  stores   by   statute 
has  been  made  in  Germany.     Last  June 


a  law  went  into  effect  to  protect  the  mid- 
dle-class merchants,  who  after  long  years 
of  patient  effort  had  recently  found  them- 
selves, as  in  this  country,  overshadowed 
and  undersold  by  the  great  bazaars.  The 
law  divided  all  ordinary  articles  of  trade 
into  four  groups,  or  categories,  and  it 
provided  that  every  store,  bazaar,  or 
warehouse  which  sold  articles  belonging 
to  more  than  one  of  the  designated 
groups,  and  should  do  a  business  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $10,000  a  year,  should 
be  subject  to  a  progressive  tax,  which 
rapidly  increased  with  the  total  amount 
of  annual  sales.  Our  Consul-General 
in  Berlin  says  that  this  law  has  worked 
well  on  the  whole,  but  that  it  also  has  in- 
jured a  great  many  firms  of  the  middle 
class,  for  whose  special  protection  it  was 
enacted.  This  is  because  some  of  these 
firms  do  a  yearly  business  far  exceeding 
the  taxable  limit,  and  yet  sell  articles  in 
separate  categories.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
in  this  country  the  department  stores  are 
meeting  an  economic  demand.  Just  as 
the  trusts,  among  other  things,  are  or- 
ganized to  produce  more  cheaply,  so  the 
department  stores  are  organized  to  dis- 
tribute more  cheaply.  The  small  pro- 
ducer or  storekeeper,  however,  can  never 
entirely  be  driven  out  of  business,  be- 
cause there  will  always  be  neighborhood 
wants  that  he  can  supply  more  readily 
than  the  great  central  markets.  But  he 
will  have  to  be  content,  hereafter,  we  pre- 
sume, with  selling  in  a  more  or  less  cir- 
cumscribed field.  The  only  safe  laws 
that  at  present  can  be  framed  for  the  de- 
partment stores  are  not  those  intended 
to  curtail  their  business,  but  rather  those 
that  will  restrict  the  conditions  under 
which  goods  are  manufactured  and  em- 
ployees work. 

t~s~-*l*~  That  the  problem  of  possible 
Irrigation  .     ,  .■>■.  t       ,  ,  . 

population  will  lead  to  making 

habitable  a  large  part  of  our  arid  lands  is 
certain.  The  West  and  the  East  have 
never  come  quite  so  near  to  sectional  an- 
tagonism as  on  the  question  of  irrigation. 
Mr.  Carter  is  said  to  have  talked  the 
River  and  Harbor  Bill  to  death  because 
Eastern  legislators  refused  to  do  what 
the  West  demanded  on  this  question. 
The  Newlands  Bill  provides  for  the  use 
of  all  moneys  received  from  sale  of  pub- 
lic land  in  arid  States  for  the  construc- 
tion of  dams  and  aqueducts.     The  sum 
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that  would  thus  be  assigned  to  control  and  not  afraid  of  work,  there  lies  between 
the  distribution  of  rainfall  would  be,  an-  them  a  great  chance  of  a  successful  co- 
nually,  about  $3,000,000.  The  land  is  to  lonial  career.  You  can  generally — and  I 
be  sold  to  actual  settlers ;  but  the  Gov-  am  almost  inclined  to  say  you  can  al- 
ernment  is  to  construct  and  operate  the  ways — tell,  in  the  colonies,  if  a  house  has 
irrigation  works.  So  far  neither  this  a  mistress,  before  ever  you  set  your  foot 
bill  nor  any  other  providing  for  ade-  indoors."  His  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
quate  irrigation  can  be  got  through  Con-  moral  and  social  value  of  this  co-opera- 
gress ;  and  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  tion  of  sexes.  He  insists  that  the  thou- 
in  the  West  that  this  is  owing  to  sec-  sands  of  young  Englishmen,  who  an- 
tional  selfishness.  This  is  unfortunate,  be-  nually  leave  their  country  for  a  distant 
cause  the  more  probable  reason  is  that  our  colony,  should  have  with  them,  or  as  soon 
Eastern  Congressmen  have  only  a  vague  as  possible  send  for,  those  sisters  who  are 
idea  of  what  irrigation  means  to  the  most  plucky  for  work,  and  most  ready  to 
citizens  of  Colorado  or  New  Mexico.  To  endure  climatic  and  social  changes.  "  The 
them  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  commer-  woman  is  worth  as  much  as  the  man  in  a 
cial  prosperity,  but  even  one  of  existence,  life  of  this  sort."  We  ought  to  see  also 
The  better  way  to  look  at  this  problem  is  not  only  that  the  migratory  male  should  be 
to  get  our  eyes  well  opened  to  the  fact,  supplemented  with  the  female  to  estab- 
that  the  need  of  general  irrigation  is  not  lish  a  wholesome  household ;  but  that  in 
so  very  far  from  the  rest  of  us.  It  is  es-  America  we  have,  for  nearly  one  hun- 
timated  that  within  ten  years  we  have  dred  years,  felt  the  fact  that  only  the 
lost,  by  drought,  one-fifth  of  our  agricul-  lower  classes  of  immigrants  have  brought 
tural  produce.  This  does  not  measure  their  women  with  them  to  our  shores, 
the  mischief,  because  that  fifth  has,  as  a  The  result  has  been  to  put  a  lower  esti- 
rule,  included  our  garden  and  orchard  mate  on  labor,  and  bring  manual  toil  into 
comforts.  Legislation  should  take  in  as  disrepute.  American  girls  will  not  corn- 
full  a  view  as  possible  of  the,  future.  No  pete  with  common  immigrants.  They 
nation  has  ever  advanced  far  with  its  civ-  have  already,  as  far  as  possible,  with- 
ilization,  without  being  compelled  to  in-  drawn  from  household  labor.  They 
vent  artificial  means  for  distributing  cannot  be  persuaded,  even  for  higher 
moisture ;  and  so  to  win  the  largest  re-  wages,  to  hire  out  to  do  general  house- 
suits  of  labor,  our  next  Congress  should  work  and  cooking.  How  a  remedy  could 
go  into  history  as  the  Irrigation  Con-  be  found  by  inducing  English  gentle- 
gress.  women  to  leave  England  for  colonial  life 

«*  is  hard  to  say.     It  seems  probable  that 

Th    F     1'  h              '        h  our  re^e^  w*^  be  in  some  way  of  elevat- 

Women  as    ,           nff.             g  z  ne        v  .        ^    estimate  of  house  work. 

«  .     .  4       been  calling  attention  to  the  s 

Colonists      r  ■      ,  •        & .         .             „  *•                                     ^ 

fact  that  emigration  to  Eng-  *■ 

lish  colonies,  and  to  the  United  States,  is  *     c  „.v  ..„    ~««+i^~,™    ,^-f 

A      J     ,       £       «         x-v            .'  __                 A    Southern    gentleman    01 

preponderating^  of  males.     One  writer  Negro          unusual     intelligence      who 

says  that  the  failure  of  women  to  answer  Mill-hands      ,        ,              „i^r«  ,„„\.,o,   ^ 

,, J      u    ,     r  1  a      r       r  1              i  has  kept  a  close  watch  01 

the  calls  to  fields  of  usefulness  and  a  po-  u    ,,          «.    .      ,,  f  c^„i.t,^„    «^-,-^e 

.  ,•  ,  u  £  u  -  all  that  affects  the  Southern  negroes, 
tential    sphere    of     happiness,    in     new 

countries,  is  doing  much  to  weaken  the 

force  of  the  English  home.     He  insists  I  .have  read  with  interest  the  article  on  the 

that  Fno-licVi  o-entWnmen  nncrht  to  mm  subject  of  the      Negro  in  the  Mills,     by  Mr. 

mat  ungnsn  gentlewomen  ougnt  to  com-  James  L   Qrr     Mr   Qrr  makes  the  assertion 

prehend  the  advantages  of  moving  with  that  the  negro  is  a  fanure  and  will  always 

their  brothers  into  new  spheres  of  life,  prove  to  be  such  in  the  cotton  mills  by  reason 

His  argument  is  based  on  the   general  of  the  fact  that  the  Vesta  Mill  in  Charleston, 

truth  that  the  unit  of  English  society  is  S-  Cv  did  »ot  f cceed    Mr;  °nrrJ£s>  hoSl 

.,      ,       .,             ,  A.       Jt      P  &  .,       ,       ,  /  ever,  to  make  clear  one  or  two  points.       rle 

the  family ;  and  that  the  family  should  re-  says  that  a  plant  worth  $500,000  was  bought 

main  the  unit  of  colonial  expansion.  "  Its  for  $100,000.    There  must  be  something  back 

civilizing  and  social  power  is  not  to  be  of  such  a  statement  which  Mr.  Orr  has  not  ex- 


magnified.     If  a  brother  and  sister  have  plained.     People  do  not  usually  trade  $500 - 

&         ,  ,.  .  ,  Al  000  worth  of  property  for  $100,000.     I  he  fact 

more  or  less  common  sympathies,  and  the  is  that  this  same  miU  failed  twice  under  white 

girl  is  active,  and  healthy,  even  tempered,  labor,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  failure 
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under  white  labor  the  proprietors  as  a  last  re- 
sort put  in  a  partial  force  of  negro  laborers. 
The  Vesta  Cotton  Mill  in  Charleston  was  never 
wholly  under  the  control  of  negro  labor ;  about 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  laborers  were 
white  men  when  the  mill  failed  this  last  time. 

Mr.  Orr  also  recites  the  failure  of  a  cotton 
mill  at  Concord,  N.  C,  as  proof  that  the  ne- 
gro cannot  succeed  in  the  cotton  mill.  In 
this  case  the  fact  is  that  this  mill  in  Concord 
has  never  been  started. 

An  investigation,  I  think,  will  prove  that  the 
cotton  mill  in  Charleston  failed  largely  be- 
cause it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  large  city,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  get  control  of  the  labor,  black 
or  white,  in  the  way  to  operate  a  cotton  mill 
successfully. 

A  large  silk  factory  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C, 
where  the  labor  is  properly  under  control  has 
been  operated  for  a  number  of  months  success- 
fully by  colored  labor,  and  I  think  all  will  agree 
that  a  higher  degree  of  skill  and  intelligence  is 
required  to  operate  a  silk  factory  than  a  cotton 
factory.  I  am  not  one  of  those,  however,  who 
is  enthusiastic  over  the  matter  of  the  negro  en- 
tering the  cotton  mill.  I  think  any  man  is 
vastly  better  off  who  becomes  the  owner  of  a 
farm  than  one  who  becomes  in  a  large  degree 
a  machine  in  a  factory.  The  negro  is  at  his 
best  in  agricultural  life,  and  it  is  there,  I  think, 
that  he  is  to  secure  the  foundation  upon  which 
his  highest  civilzation  is  to  be  built. 

Th    A    l     That  the  apple  crop  is  actually 
Cr  worth  more  in  cash,  annually, 

than  the  wheat  crop  is  a  fact. 
The  entire  apple  crop  for  1900  was  215 
millions  of  barrels.  These,  at  two  dol- 
lars per  barrel,  would  mean  430  millions 
of  dollars.  The  wheat  crop  does  not 
average  in  value  much  over  three  hun- 
dred millions.  The  meaning  of  this  is 
that  we  have  got  the  world's  market  for 
our  fruit ;  and  are  exporting  nearly  four 
millions  of  barrels  per  year.  These  bring 
in  the  European  markets  nearer  four  dol- 
lars a  barrel  than  two  dollars.  And  still 
the  export  trade  is  increasing  every  year. 
American  fruit  has  a  known  worth  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Liverpool.  We  have 
still  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of 
wheat  and  fruit  as  food.  There  is  a 
growing  conviction  that  we  have  used 
too  little  fruit  with  our  daily  diet.  A  city 
family,  with  a  meat  bill  running  to  the 
hundreds  of  dollars,  and  a  pastry  and 
bread  bill  of  half  that  amount,  will  get  on 
with  two  or  three  barrels  of  apples  per 
year.  This  habit,  however,  is  rapidly 
changing.  We  are  growing  frugivorous 
and  less  carnivorous.  It  is  said  that  the 
show  of  apples  made  by  the  United 
States  at  the  Exposition  at  Paris  has  in- 
creased   the    trade    enormously.       With 


these  facts  before  us  we  have  still  to  con- 
sider that  the  total  failure  of  the  apple 
crop  in  the  United  States  would  not  cre- 
ate such  a  financial  disturbance  as  a  fail- 
ure of  the  wheat  or  the  corn  crop.  How 
long  will  this  continue  to  be  true?  We 
have  a  strong  conviction  that  the  time  is 
not  far  remote  when  the  apple  will  be 
recognized  to  be  a  staple  of  life  quite  as 
important  as  any  of  the  cereals,  and 
when  its  market  quotation  will  create  as 
much  interest  in  the  affairs  of  nations. 

For  some  time  before  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago  that  city  suffered  from  a 
continuous  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  be- 
cause it  persisted  in  pouring  sewage  into 
the  great  lake  from  which  its  supply  of 
water  was  drawn.  The  warning  given 
to  the  world  by  the  experts  whom  the 
London  Lancet  employed  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  heavy  mortality  in  Chi- 
cago from  this  disease  hastened  the 
adoption  of  protective  measures.  The 
sewage  of  the  city  has  been  diverted  from 
the  lake,  and  is  conveyed  westward  in  a 
great  drainage  canal  to  a  tributary  of  the 
Mississippi.  Now  St.  Louis  is  to  have 
a  World's  Fair,  and  she  complains  that 
the  sewage  which  Chicago  pours  into  the 
Mississippi  pollutes  her  water  supply.  A 
recent  alarming  increase  of  the  typhoid 
mortality  in  St.  Louis  points  to  the  dan- 
gerous contamination  of  the  city's  water 
from  some  source  of  infection.  There 
will  be  much  litigation,  and  the  flow  of 
Chicago's  sewage  into  the  Mississippi 
may  be  checked.  No  city  should  pollute 
a  great  stream  with  its  refuse.  No  city 
should  use  water  taken  from  a  stream 
exposed  to  pollution  by  drainage  from 
other  cities  and  towns,  until  it  has  been 
purified  by  sand  filtration. 

It  will  be  a  surprise  to  the  uninitiated 
that  the  New  York  Legislature  has 
passed  a  bill,  at  last,  giving  limited  suf- 
frage to  women — that  is,  the  right  to 
vote  on  questions  involving  appropria- 
tions in  villages  and  towns.  Notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  some  few  men 
and  women  the  bill  passed  by  a  very 
handsome  majority,  in  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  27  to  14,  almost  two  to  one.  But 
this  is  very  far  from  a  vote  for  general 
suffrage.  At  most,  the  woman,  or  the 
camel,  only  has  a  nose  as  yet  in  the  booth. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Contest  for  Control. 

The  contending  forces  in  the  contro- 
versy over  the  control  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Burlington  roads  reached  a 
temporary  agreement  last  week.  It  does 
not  appear  that  a  final  settlement  has  been 
made.  The  Morgan-Hill  project  for  ac- 
quiring possession  of  Burlington  in  the 
interest  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern  alliance  will  be  carried  through 
upon  the  terms  already  announced ;  but  it 
is  supposed  that  the  Rockefeller-Harri- 
man  interests  in  Union  Pacific  have  ob- 
tained in  some  form  that  guaranty  as  to 
the  operation  of  the  Burlington  system 
which  was  withheld  from  them  before  the 
furious  buying  of  Northern  Pacific 
caused  the  memorable  corner.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  grouping  of  American 
railways  by  community  of  interest  and 
ownership  will  be  checked  by  this  bitter 
fight  between  the  leading  advocates  of  the 
community  plan;  but  the  groupers  will 
hereafter  feel  very  little  confidence  in  the 
purity  of  each  other's  motives.  They 
will  move  forward  cautiously,  after  the 
manner  of  well-matched  chess  players, 
rather  than  with  the  easy  freedom  of  un- 
selfish good  men  working  in  partnership 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

Among  the  many  current  rumors  is  one 
that  the  Standard  Oil  capitalists,  with 
Gould  and  other  allies,  are  planning  a 
through  transcontinental  line  by  way  of 
the  Lackawanna  (from  New  York), 
Wabash,  Missouri  Pacific,  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande,  and  Central  Pacific;  intend- 
ing to  reduce  by  twelve  hours  the  run- 
ning time  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Another  story,  which  appears  to 
rest  upon  the  authority  of  a  director  in 
the  Hamburg- American  Steamship  Com- 
pany, is  that  this  German  company  ( larg- 
est of  its  kind  in  the  world)  is  negotiat- 
ing for  control  of  the  Atchison  road  to 
the  Pacific,  and  for  steamships  plying  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Hong  Kong, 
with  the  purpose  of  girdling  the  globe 
with  its  land  and  water  lines.  As  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  Pennsylvania 
road  desired  possession  of  the  Atchison 
system,  the  negotiations  of  this  German 
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company  may  provoke  another  contest 
Possibly  the  Rockefeller  interest  in  the 
Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  al- 
liance will  have  something  to  say  about 
the  disposal  of  the  Atchison,  which  lies 
between  the  Union  and  the  Southern, 
paralleling  both  of  them  to  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

It  is  the  habit  of  some  persons  to  say 
that  in  such  a  disturbance  as  took  place 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  week  before  last 
only  "  the  gamblers "  suffer,  meaning 
professional  speculators  and  those  who 
buy  and  sell  on  the  credit  of  their  brokers. 
In  this  they  are  misled.  Many  who  are 
not  gamblers  in  any  sense  are  hurt  when- 
ever there  is  a  panic  on  the  Exchange.  If 
an  agreement  as  to  the  price  of  Northern 
Pacific  had  not  been  reached  here,  and  if 
a  settlement  of  Northern  Pacific  contracts 
in  London  had  not  been  deferred  at  the 
Morgan-Rothschild  conference  in  that 
city,  the  effect  of  the  disturbance  upon 
banking  and  commercial  interests  in  both 
countries  would  have  been  far-reaching 
and  most  deplorable.  It  is  known  that 
one  of  the  leading  banking  houses  in 
London  would  have  failed,  with  liabili- 
ties of  $80,000,000 ;  that  other  old  houses 
would  have  fallen  with  it,  and  that  at 
least  one  foreign  bank  would  have  been 
embarrassed. 

Such  a  crash  would  have  been  felt 
throughout  the  financial  world ;  it  would 
have  affected  banking  houses  in  Amer- 
ica, and  a  great  host  of  people  who  have 
no  dealings  with  Stock  Exchanges  would 
have  suffered  by  reason  of  it.  Fortu- 
nately, it  was  prevented.  One  lesson 
that  these  events  should  teach  is  that 
the  pressure  of  intelligent  public  opinion 
should  be  applied  for  the  restraint  of 
great  capitalists  who  thus  jeopardize  the 
interests  of  many  by  attempts  to  satisfy 
their  greed  or  ambition. 

Financial    Items. 

The  capital  of  the  Garfield  Na- 
tional Bank  has  been  increased  from 
$200,000  to  $1,000,000. 

.  . .  .The  authorized  capital  of  the  new 


Financial 
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Cotton  Duck  Company,  which  will   in- 
clude about  twenty  mills,  is  $50,000,000. 

.  . .  .The  Cleveland,  Lorain  &  Wheel- 
ing Railroad  Company  has  been  acquired 
by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  which  has 
bought  a  majority  of  its  stock. 

....  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons  and  Ver- 
milye  &  Co.  were  the  successful  bidders 
last  week  for  the  $2,855,000  New  York 
City  exempt  three  and  one-half  per  cent, 
gold  bonds. 

....On  January  1st  the  resources  of 
the  savings  banks  of  this  State  were 
$1,066,064,216,  and  those  of  the  trust 
companies  $797,983,512.  In  1896  the 
totals  were  $783,078,000  for  the  savings 
banks,  and  $392,630,000  for  the  trust 
companies. 

....  Whitaker  Wright,  the  chief  figure 
in  the  London  and  Globe  Finance  Cor- 
poration, which  failed  recently,  is  said  to 
be  the  original  from  which  the  late  Har- 
old Frederic  drew  the  leading  character, 
Stormont  Thorpe,  in  his  last  novel,  "  The 
Market  Place." 

. . .  .The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, said  to  be  controlled  by  John  W. 
Gates,  is  to  issue  $10,000,000  in  bonds 
for  the  enlargement  of  its  plant  by  the  ad- 
dition of  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  tin 
plates,  wire,  nails,  sheet  steel  and  other 
products  in  the  field  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation. 

....The  English  coal  mine  owners, 
who  complain  of  the  export  tax  of  a  shil- 
ling per  ton,  are  met  by  the  statement  of 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  that  their  net 
profits  in  1900  (on  a  capital  of  £110,000,- 
000)  were  greater  by  £34,000,000  than  in 
1897,  while  the  wages  of  miners  have  in- 
creased by  one-third. 

....  Large  quantities  of  agricultural 
machinery  have  recently  been  exported. 
Three  steamship  loads,  valued  at  nearly 
$1,500,000,  have  been  shipped  to  Russian 
Black  Sea  ports,  the  cargoes  consisting 
chiefly  of  reapers,  mowers  and  the  like. 
Similar  shipments  to  Greece  and  Algeria 
are  soon  to  be  made.  Wherever  it  is  in- 
troduced, American  agricultural  machin- 
ery now  quickly  supersedes  that  of  Eu- 
ropean manufacturers. 

....The     process     of     consolidation 


which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
with  respect  to  the  electric  lighting  com- 
panies in  the  Northern  part  of  New  Jer- 
sey has  recently  been  completed,  so  far 
as  the  companies  in  the  cities  of  Essex, 
Union  and  Morris  counties  are  con- 
cerned, by  the  union  of  these  companies 
in  a  corporation  known  as  the  United 
Electric  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $20,- 
000,000. 

....  Samuel  R.  Callaway,  for  nearly 
four  years  past  the  efficient  President  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany, enjoying  the  confidence  and  friend- 
ship of  those  who  control  that  great  prop- 
erty, has  resigned  this  office  to  become 
the  President  of  the  new  American  Loco- 
motive Company,  which  includes  nearly 
all  the  prominent  locomotive  works  in 
the  United  States.  Vanderbilt  interests 
are  dominant  in  this  new  company.  The 
financing  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Harvey 
Fisk  &  Sons,  and  the  capital  will  be  $50,- 
000,000. 

....  For  many  years  the  people  of 
Manitoba  have  been  striving  to  bring 
about  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
Winnipeg  to  Hudson's  Bay,  in  order  that 
they  might  export  wheat  by  such  a  route, 
shipping  it  through  the  bay  and  strait 
during  the  three  months  in  which  navi- 
gation is  possible.  Now  there  is  to  be  a 
road  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  the  bay, 
but  the  Americans  who  are  making  it 
have  not  in  view  chiefly  the  carrying  of 
wheat.  Its  business  will  be  mainly  the 
carrying  of  wood  for  the  pulp  mills,  lum- 
ber, iron  and  copper  ore,  and  tourists  in 
search  of  good  hunting  and  fishing. 

....  The  second  suit  against  the  Amer- 
ican Smelting  &  Refining  Company,  to 
prevent  the  issue  of  $45,000,000  in  stock 
for  the  purchase  of  the  property  of  M. 
Guggenheim's  Sons,  has  been  dismissed 
by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court. 
This  appears  to  be  the  end  of  the  ob- 
structive litigation.  The  capital  of  the 
company  is  now  $100,000,000.  Similar 
proceedings  to  prevent  the  absorption  of 
the  Boston  and  Montana  and  the  Butte 
and  Boston  copper  companies  by  the 
Amalgamated  Copper  Company  have 
been  checked  by  a  decision  of  Vice-Chan- 
cellor Pitney,  but  the  plaintiff  has  taken 
an  appeal. 


INSURANCE. 


A  Question  Soon  Answered. 

Not  long  ago  a  journal  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  referred  approvingly  to  the 
suggestion  that  "  home  "  insurance  com- 
panies ought  to  be  established  in  Florida 
in  order  to  keep  at  home  the  large  sums 
paid  out  annually  to  outsiders.  Agents 
in  that  town  were  trying  to  show  that  the 
business  is  not  so  very  one-sided,  but  the 
figures  from  the  latest  State  report  were 
conclusive,  to  wit:  that  in  1900  54  com- 
panies collected  in  Florida  $808,703,  and 
paid  in  fire  losses  only  $438,228,  "  leav- 
ing for  the  companies  a  gross  profit  of 
$370,475."  Admitted  that  there  must 
be  deducted  State  and  county  taxes  im- 
posed upon  agents,  together  with  $616  of 
sundry  other  expense  items ;  but  even 
then  it  was  plain  that  Floridians  were 
paying  about  $370,000  annually  out  of 
the  State.  Why,  then,  should  they  "  pay 
alien  capitalists  two  prices  for  fire  insur- 
ance when  they  could  insure  themselves 
and  save  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  every  two  years  ? "  Etc., 
etc. 

This  is  the  old  familiar  line  of  talk. 
Not  a  line  or  an  error  in  it  is  new. 
There  is  the  same  notion  about  sending 
money  abroad  and  keeping  it  at  home ; 
the  same  notion  that  money  is  a  sort  of 
fertilizer  which  is  home-grown  and  could 
be  used  to  enrich  the  home  soil  if  it  were 
not  carried  off  to  be  poured  out  on  alien 
soils ;  the  same  method — not  childish,  for 
it  is  below  the  intelligence  of  bright  chil- 
dren— whicn  figures  insurance  profits  by 
subtracting  losses  paid  from  gross  pre- 
miums ;  and  the  same  old  call  for  home 
companies.  If  such  a  thing  could  be  suc- 
cessfuly  undertaken,  how  is  it  that  such 
reiterated  suggestion  of  it  is  necessary? 

But  since  that  issue  and  demonstration 
from  official  figures  something  has  hap- 
pened. A  sudden  fire  in  Jacksonville 
swept  off  some  ten  millions  of  property 
in  a  few  hours,  and  cost  the  "  alien " 
companies  probably  three  times  the  gross 
amount  they  collected  in  all  Florida  in 
1900.  The  plan  of  saving  insurance 
premiums  now  carried  off  to  distant 
States — sometimes  of  using  this  as  a 
fractional  remission  of  tax  burdens — is 
as  remote  as  ever.  The  Jacksonville  ca- 
lamity has  struck  a  blow  of  comment, 
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Alfred  B.  Maclay,  W.  B.  Lane, 
John  Landers  and  James  T.  Pyle  are 
the  new  members  recently  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Manhattan 
Life  Insurance  Company.  The  other  di- 
rectors are  N.  F.  Palmer,  W.  C.  Stokes, 
Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  Andrew  Mills,  E.  V. 
Z.  Lane,  Simeon  Ford,  Joseph  Bird  and 
E.  S.  Rapallo. 

.  . .  .The  recent  official  examination  of 
the  Home  Life  of  this  city  furnishes  only 
a  very  brief  report ;  the  last  previous  ex- 
amination having  come  down  to  the  close 
of  1895,  it  remained  only  to  bring  the 
verification  of  annual  statements  down 
to  the  present  year.  Appraisements  of 
real  estate  owned  or  accepted  as  the  basis 
of  mortgage  loans  show  that  the  full  mar- 
gin of  value  above  the  loan  as  required 
by  statute  exists,  and  that  the  present 
values  of  real  estate  owned  are  greater 
than  the  amounts  claimed  for  them  in 
the  last  annual  statement.  The  com- 
pany is  entirely  sound  and  sensible — and 
it  always  has  been. 

....  Insurance  Engineering,  a  monthly 
journal  in  magazine  form,  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  "  Insurance  Press."  It 
will  concern  itself  with  the  science  of 
reducing  the  fire  hazard  to  property  and 
life,  discussing  constructional  methods, 
water  supplies,  materials,  processes,  etc. 
One  article  in  the  first  number,  on  "  some 
characteristic  electric  burnouts,"  illus- 
trates a  variety  of  bits  of  wire  which  had 
been  used  to  replace  fuses  that  had 
burned  out;  inasmuch  as  a  fuse  is  of 
small  wire,  which  will  melt  when  an  ex- 
cessive current-pressure  comes  upon  it, 
thus  acting  as  a  safety-valve,  replacing 
it  by  much  thicker  wire  is  like  tying  down 
the  safety-valve  lever  of  a  boiler  because 
the  valve  had  been  blowing  off.  Simi- 
larly, to  use  a  common  wire  hook  and 
staple,  uninsulated,  as  a  switch  on  an 
electric  light  circuit,  is  very  simple  and 
mechanically  operative,  but  introduces  a 
fire  hazard  ;  the  fact  that  ignorance  causes 
such  examples  of  economical  ingenuity 
will  not  avert  the  natural  consequences, 
and  it  is  evident  that  very  much  is  to  be 
popularly  learned  about  electricity.  To 
help  teach  underwriters,  builders  and  the 
public  is  the  province  of  this  new  jour- 
nal, and  it  finds  an  unoccupied  field 
awaiting  it. 
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Survey    of   the    World. 


For  the  Monroe 
Doctrine 


The  formal  dedication 
and  opening  of  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  at 
Buffalo  took  place  on  the  20th  inst.  All 
the  American  republics  were  represented, 
and  congratulatory  messages  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Presidents  of  South 
American  countries.  More  than  100,000 
people  entered  at  the  gates.  The  guest 
of  honor  was  Vice-President  Roosevelt, 
who  welcomed  the  exhibiting  republics 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  de- 
livered a  long  address,  pointing  out  at 
the  beginning  "  the  falsity  of  the  belief 
that  any  one  of  us  is  to  be  permanently 
benefited  by  the  hurt  of  another,"  and 
asserting  that  "  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
every  Commonwealth  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  see  every  other  Common- 
wealth grow  in  riches,  happiness,  and 
manliness."  Those  parts  of  his  oration, 
and  of  the  following  address  of  Senator 
Lodge,  that  have  especially  excited  in- 
terest and  comment,  were  the  passages 
relating  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The 
Vice-President  said : 

"  The  United  States  has,  and  ought  to  have, 
and  must  ever  have,  only  the  desire  to  see  her 
sister  republics  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
continue  to  flourish,  and  the  determination 
that  no  Old  World  power  shall  acquire  new 
territory  here  on  this  Western  Continent.  We 
of  the  two  Americas  must  be  left  to  work  out 
our  own  salvation  along  our  own  lines ;  and  if 
we  are  wise  we  will  make  it  understood  as  a 
cardinal  feature  of  our  joint  foreign  policy 
that  on  the  one  hand  we  will  not  submit  to 
territorial  aggrandizement  on  this  continent 
by  any  Old  World  power ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  among  ourselves  each  nation  must 
scrupulously  regard  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  others,  so  that  instead  of  any  one  of  us 
committing  the  criminal  folly  of  trying  to  rise 
at  the  expense  of  our  neighbors,  we  shall  all 


strive  upward  in  honest  and  manly  brother- 
hood, shoulder  to  shoulder." 

"  We  seek  no  extension  to  the  south- 
ward," said  Senator  Lodge,  who  also  re- 
marked that  we  intended  to  control  the 
isthmian  canal  and  were  "  abundantly 
able  alone  to  guarantee  its  neutrality." 
Turning  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which 
he  urged  the  South  American  and  Cen- 
tral American  countries  to  support,  he 
continued  as  follows : 

"  That  doctrine  is  that  no  possession  now 
held  by  Europe  is  to  be  disturbed,  but  that 
Europe  is  to  acquire  no  new  possessions  and 
to  extend  no  old  ones.  Under  no  pretense 
can  we  of  the  American  hemisphere  suffer  Eu- 
rope to  enter  in  and  establish  colonies  or  seek 
to  partition  Central  or  Southern  America. 
We  cannot,  we  will  not  permit  any  great  mili- 
tary power  to  enter  this  hemisphere,  settle 
down  by  our  firesides,  force  us  to  create  great 
standing  armies  and  from  some  point  of  van- 
tage offer  an  eternal  menace  to  our  peace.  We 
ask  you  to  be  true  to  the  doctrine  which  we 
announced  seventy-five  years  ago.  If  you  will 
put  your  faith  in  it  and  be  true  to  it  we  will 
defend  it. 

"  No  American  soil  shall  be  given  up  to  any 
power  of  Europe.  We  wish  nothing  but  friend- 
ship with  Europe ;  we  do  not  seek  to  meddle  in 
any  way  with  European  affairs,  and  we  do  not 
wish  to  have  Europe  meddle  with  us.  No 
power  which  now  has  no  foothold  in  this  hemi- 
sphere can  be  permitted  to  come  in  here  and 
by  purchase,  lease  or  other  arrangement  get 
control  of  even  the  smallest  island  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  naval  station  or  a 
place  of  arms.  When  Spain  sued  for  peace 
we  could  have  demanded  from  her  an  island 
which  would  have  given  us  a  naval  station  in 
European  waters,  but  we  made  no  such  re- 
quest. In  return  we  say  no  European  power 
shall  come  in  here  to  establish  a  naval  station 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

"  A  place  of  arms  at  that  point,  owned  or 
controlled  by  one  of  the  powers  of  Europe  not 
now  owning  any  territory  in  America,  would 
be  a  menace  to  the  canal  and  to  every  South 
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American  State.  Under  no  conditions,  under 
no  stress  of  circumstances  can  the  smallest  is- 
land or  the  most  barren  promontory  on  either 
continent  ever  be  ceded  or  sold  to  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  This  danger  is  real. 
It  cannot  be  warded  off  by  brave  words,  by 
Fourth  of  July  orations,  or  by  confident  boast- 
ing of  our  strength  and  resources.  It  can 
only  be  avoided  by  a  thorough  agreement 
among  all  American  States  upon  the  Monroe 
doctrine ;  by  the  unceasing  watchfulness,  com- 
plete preparation  and  the  most  absolute  readi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  United  States." 


The  President 
Returning 


The  President  remained 
in  San  Francisco  until  the 
end  of  last  week,  and 
the  gradual  recovery  of  Mrs.  McKinley 
permitted  him  to  take  part  in  some  of  the 
public  ceremonies  that  had  been  planned 
before  her  illness.  He  reviewed  an  as- 
semblage of  45,000  school  children  by 
driving  slowly  through  Van  Ness  ave- 
nue. The  children  stood  upon  the  side- 
walks, waving  flags  and  throwing  flow- 
ers upon  the  roadway  before  him  as  he 
passed.  He  was  the  guest  of  the  Knights 
Templars  at  a  great  mass  meeting  of  Free 
Masons  in  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  and  in 
the  same  place  he  reviewed  the  cadets  of 
the  League  of  the  Cross,  a  Catholic  or- 
der for  young  men,  pledged  to  temper- 
ance and  morality.  At  his  temporary  res- 
idence he  received  the  foreign  Consuls, 
the  Sons  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  other  organizations ;  and  at 
the  Presidio  he  visited  the  regiments  just 
arrived  from  the  Philippines.  He  made 
many  appropriate  and  felicitous  ad- 
dresses, but  said  nothing  of  fresh  polit- 
ical importance.  On  Saturday  last,  with 
Mrs.  McKinley  and  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  he  started  on  his  homeward 
journey,  taking  the  Union  Pacific  route, 
and  intending  to  travel  over  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Company's  line  from  Chicago  to 
Washington. 

~u    ,      .        The  Supreme  Court  has  an- 

The  Insular  f      ,      .   .  .  , 

c  nounced    decisions  in  what 

are  known  as  the  insular 
cases,  which  involve  the  relation  of  the 
Constitution  to  the  islands  acquired  from 
Spain,  but  relate  directly  to  the  collection 
of  tariff  duties  on  goods  imported  from 
Porto  Rico  at  various  times  since  the  end 
of  the  war.  In  the  De  Lima  case  the 
court,  four  justices  dissenting,  held  that 


certain  duties  collected  upon  goods  im- 
ported from  Porto  Rico  after  the  cession 
of  the  island  and  before  the  passage  of 
the  Porto  Rican  act  were  illegally  ex- 
acted and  must  be  returned,  because 
Porto  Rico  "  at  that  time  was  not  a  for- 
eign country  within  the  meaning  of  the 
tariff  laws,  but  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States."  On  this  question  the  majority 
consisted  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Jus- 
tices Brown,  Peckham,  Harlan  and 
Brewer.  Those  dissenting  were  Justices 
McKenna,  Gray,  Shiras  and  White.  In 
another  decision,  however,  relating  to  the 
Downes  case,  which  involved  duties  col- 
lected on  goods  from  Porto  Rico  after  the 
passage  of  the  Porto  Rican  act,  that  act 
was  sustained,  a  majority  of  the  court 
holding  that  while  the  island  was  a  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  it  was  sub- 
ject to  the  legislation  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  tariff  on  goods  imported 
from  it.  Justice  White  was  unable  to 
see  that  the  two  decisions  were  in  har- 
mony. As  the  reports  of  the  court's  ac- 
tion, published  just  as  we  go  to  press,  are 
brief  and  possibly  misleading,  we  must 
defer   a   full    statement   until   our    next 


issue. 


<£ 


„       ,  .  Insubordination      at     the 

West  Point         a        i  i  i  J 

Academy  has  been  pun- 
ished by  the  summary  dismissal  of  five 
cadets  and  the  suspension  of  six  for  one 
year.  This  action  was  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  the  findings  of  a  court  of  in- 
quiry, and  has  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  All  except  two  of  the  ca- 
dets thus  punished  were  members  of  the 
present  upper  class.  Measures  so  severe 
were  never  before  taken  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  discipline  at  the  Academy,  al- 
tho  it  is  recalled  that  three  cadets  were 
dismissed  together  some  years  ago. 
Nearly  all  of  those  who  were  expelled  or 
suspended  last  week  were  members  of 
the  class  that  was  guilty  of  the  hazing 
outrages  which  caused  investigations  to 
be  made  last  year  by  Congress  and  the 
War  Department.  Those  investigations 
were  followed  by  legislation  that  forbids 
hazing  and  imposes  a  severe  penalty  for 
a  violation  of  the  statute.  The  offending 
class  at  the  close  of  the  investigation  vol- 
untarily agreed  to  haze  no  more;  but  it 
appears  that  this  agreement  did  not  in- 
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elude  the  comparatively  mild  methods  of  25th  inst,  both  Senators  resigned ;  and 
annoying  new  cadets  known  as  "  brae-  now  they  will  contend  for  the  seat  to 
ing."  At  all  events,  hazing  was  not  whol-  which  Tillman  was  elected  last  year, 
ly  discontinued,  and  the  Superintendent's  McLaurin  had  an  engagement  to  speak 
efforts  to  prevent  violations  of  the  law  at  Gaffney,  and  Tillman  unexpectedly 
were  not  well  received.  Personal  per-  met  him  there,  asking  for  a  joint  debate 
suasion,  warnings,  and  even  punishment  in  such  a  manner  that  McLaurin  was 
were  to  no  purpose.  The  offending  ca-  obliged  to  consent.  After  each  had  at- 
dets  appear  to  have  thought  that  it  was  tacked  the  other  with  much  personal 
their  duty  or  privilege  to  educate  and  dis-  abuse,  occasionally  relieved  by  political 
cipline  the  new  men ;  and  they  resented  argument,  Tillman  remarked  that  if  the 
interference  by  the  authorities.  On  April  people  should  elect  McLaurin  this 
16th  there  was  an  exhibition  of  insubor-  would  be  a  notice  to  him  (Tillman)  that 
dination  that  called  for  severe  punish-  he  was  not  wanted.  Whereupon  Mc- 
ment.  A  majority  of  the  upper  class  Laurin  pointed  out  that  Tillman  had  not 
gathered  near  the  Suprintendent's  quar-  said  he  would  resign  after  the  reception 
ters,  cheered  the  names  of  two  cadets  who  of  such  notice.  Then  Tillman  jumped 
had  recently  been  punished,  yelled  of-  up  and  cried  out :  "  I'll  resign  right  now 
fensively  at  the  Superintendent  himself,  if  you  will,  and  we  will  go  before  the  peo- 
and  at  last  trained  the  reveille  gun  with  pie  together."  McLaurin  promptly  ac- 
its  muzzle  pointing  toward  his  door.  The  cepted  the  proposition,  and  the  joint  res- 
ensuing  official  inquiry  disclosed  other  ignation  of  the  two  Senators,  to  take  ef- 
offenses.  Five  cadets — those  who  have  feet  on  September  15th,  was  forwarded 
been  expelled — were  clearly  the  leaders  to  the  Governor  on  the  same  day.  Both 
in  the  disturbance,  twenty-five  took  part  were  elected  as  Democrats.  Tillman  is 
in  it,  and  eighty-three  aided  and  abetted  just  beginning  a  new  term,  and  has  six 
it.  Many  who  remain  at  the  Academy  years  to  serve.  Two  years  of  McLaur- 
are  to  be  punished  in  various  ways,  and  in's  term  remain.  The  two  men  will 
among  them  are  the  son  of  General  Mac-  contend  for  Tillman's  long  term,  and  the 
Arthur  and  the  son  of  the  late  Lieuten-  question  will  be  settled  at  the  primary 
ant-General  Sheridan.  Three  of  the  ex-  election.  The  action  of  the  Senators  is 
pelled  cadets  came  to  General  F.  V.  not  well  received  by  the  people,  but  it  is 
Greene  for  advice.  After  consultation  thought  that  Tillman  will  regain  his  seat, 
with  Superintendent  Mills  and  Secretary  If  he  does,  the  seat  now  held  by  McLaur- 
Root  he  offered  to  employ  them  in  the  in  will  be  vacant,  and  the  latter  may  not 
service  of  a  corporation  of  which  he  is  be  elected  again, 
an  officer,  if  they  would  give  up  the  idea  «** 
of  procuring  political  influence  to  obtain  The  Constitutional  Con- 
a  reversal  of  the  action  taken  at  West  Relations  with  ^.^  discussed  the  ma_ 
Point.  They  preferred  to  make  an  ap-  Cuba  jority  and  minority  re- 
peal to  their  friends  in  Congress  and  else-  ports  of  its  committee  concerning  the 
where,  and  the  offer  was  withdrawn.  Platt  amendment  at  dailv  secret  sessions, 
The  Secretary  and  the  Superintendent  last  week>  without  reaching  a  decisive 
are  determined  to  enforce  the  law  against  vote>  At  the  beginning  of  the  debate  the 
hazing  and  they  appear  to  have  the  warm  Conservatives— who  are  in  favor  of  the 
support  of  the  army  and  of  men  promi-  majority  report,  which  accepts  the  con- 
nent  in  public  life.  ditions  of  the  amendment  with  accom- 
panying restrictions  or  explanations — as- 
South  Carolina's  °wing  to  his  support  serted  that  upon  this  question  they  con- 
Senators  Resign  of  thf  Republican  trolled  the  Convention ;  but  at  the  end  of 
party's  policy,  and  to  the  week  it  was  said  that  the  final  vote 
the  evidence  that  he  recently  has  con-  when  taken  would  be  almost  a  tie.  The 
trolled  Federal  appointments  in  his  leader  of  the  opposition  was  Gualberto 
State,  Senator  McLaurin,  of  South  Car-  Gomez,  who  submitted  the  minority  re- 
olina,  has  been  bitterly  denounced  in  the  port.  Four  or  five  extreme  Radicals  at- 
press  and  on  the  platform  by  his  col-  tacked  him  because  in  that  report  he  had 
league,  Senator  Tillman.  At  the  conclu-  Accepted  any  of  the  proposed  conditions, 
sion  of  a  joint  debate  in  Gaffney,  on  the  Therefore  he  withdrew  the  report,  and 
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submitted  in  place  of  it  the  old  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Relations,  which  was 
presented  before  the  Commission  vis- 
ited Washington.  Senor  Villuendas, 
who  had  signed  it,  asked  that  his  name 
be  removed,  because  he  had  decided  to 
accept  the  conditions.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate  Senor  Cisneros  said  that  the 
Commissioners  had  neglected  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country  during  their  visit ;  he  had  re- 
cently received  from  the  United  States 
letters  advising  that  the  '  Convention 
should  reject  the  conditions.  Gomez, 
who  is  an  eloquent  speaker,  urged  that 
the  Cubans  should  never  consent  to  the 
conditions  imposed.  His  minority  re- 
port was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  19  to  9,  but 
this  did  not  show  what  the  vote  upon  the 
main  question  would  be.  The  National 
party,  which  is  dominant  in  Havana,  at 
its  convention  last  week  voted  unani- 
mously for  the  rejection  of  the  Piatt 
amendment;  and  it  was  said  that  the 
Convention  would  be  equally  divided  if 
the  Nationalist  delegates  in  it  should 
stand  by  this  declaration  of  their  party's 
policy.  The  majority  report  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  full  state- 
ment of  Secretary  Root's  explanations. 
Sir  William  Van  Home's  company, 
which  is  building  the  railroad  from  San- 
tiago to  Havana,  has  3,200  men  at  work 
on  the  project  and  needs  4,000  more. 
The  company  appears  to  have  a  clear 
right  to  construct  a  railroad  on  its  own 
land,  and  it  has  bought  the  land  re- 
quired for  its  line.  But  it  cannot  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Foraker  law 
obtain  franchises  for  crossing  public 
highways  and  streams ;  and  it  will  be 
sharply  opposed  in  the  Cuban  courts  and 
legislature  by  General  Lacret  and  his  as- 
sociates, who  assert  that  even  now  it  is 
violating  and  defying  the  laws.  The 
company  admits  that  its  right  to  cross 
highways  and  streams  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  insular  government  hereafter  to 
be  established,  but  it  appears  to  expect 
that  the  needed  franchises  will  not  be 
withheld.  It  is  now  taking  time  by  the 
forelock. 

The  Philippine    As  a  result  °[  the  inquiry 

T  .     .  concerning:   the    Lommis- 

Islands  .         °         ,,      .,  . 

sary  frauds  at  Manila  and 
elsewhere  the  officers  named  below  have 
been  convicted  and   sentenced :   Captain 


James  C.  Reed,  late  Depot  Commissary 
at  Manila,  dishonorable  discharge  and 
imprisonment  for  three  years ;  Captain 
Frederick  J.  Barrows,  of  the  Thirtieth 
Volunteer  Infantry,  late  Depot  Quarter- 
master in  Southern  Luzon,  dishonorable 
discharge  and  imprisonment  for  five 
years ;  Lieut.  Frederick  Boyer,  Thirty- 
ninth  Infantry,  late  Depot  Commissary 
at  Calamba,  dishonorable  discharge  and 
imprisonment  for  one  year.  Lieut. 
Townley,  Superintendent  of  the  Nautical 
School,  whose  curious  testimony  at  the 
trial  was  not  overlooked  by  the  Navy 
Department,  has  been  relieved  from 
duty.  The  prompt  trial  and  speedy  pun- 
ishment of  the  guilty  men  have  made  a 
very  good  impression  upon  the  Filipinos. 
Colonel  Woodruff  was  exonerated,  and 
it  is  said  that  Major  Davis's  record  is 
clear.  Captain  Spellman,  Lieutenant 
Jones  and  Surgeon  Welch,  of  the  Forty- 
third  Volunteers,  have  been  arrested 
upon  the  charge  that  while  stationed  in 
Leyte  they  received  large  bribes  for  per- 
mitting illegal  traffic  in  hemp.  General 
Malvar,  with  whom  agents  of  the  Fed- 
eral party  were  in  conference  for  two 
weeks  striving  to  procure  his  submission, 
has  declined  to  surrender.  Proclaiming 
himself  dictator,  as  the  successor  of 
Aguinaldo,  he  has  undertaken  to  organ- 
ize an  insurgent  force  of  1,800  men. 
General  Cailles,  the  guerrilla,  is  prepar- 
ing to  surrender.  General  Moxica,  the 
insurgent  chief  in  Leyte,  has  given  him- 
self up ;  and  General  Trias  is  negotiating 
for  the  submission  of  Bellarmino,  a 
leader  in  Southern  Luzon.  Hostilities 
have  not  ceased,  for  three  American  sol- 
diers were  killed  last  week  by  insur- 
gents, who  attacked  a  village  in  South 
Camerines  province,  and  another  lost  his 
life  while  our  forces  were  repelling  a 
similar  attack  in  Laguna  province. 
Aguinaldo  has  expressed  a  strong  de- 
sire to  visit  the  United  States  in  order 
that  he  may  study  our  laws  and  institu- 
tions. It  is  expected  that  he  will  be  per- 
mitted to  come  in  September  next.  The 
Federal  party  has  one  representative, 
Don  Jose  Abreau,  in  this  country,  and 
will  send  another,  Don  Tomas  del  Ro- 
sario.  Both  are  lawyers,  and  they  will 
study  American  institutions  and  customs. 
It  has  been  discovered  that  Knud  Engel- 
strom,  a  Norwegian  who  acted  as  an  in- 
termediary between  General  Otis  and  the 
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Mindanao  chiefs,  and  was  recently  ar- 
rested for  embezzlement,  has  really  been 
since  1898  an  agent  of  the  insurgents 
and  an  employe  of  their  Junta  at  Hong 
Kong.  Judge  Taft  has  cabled  to  the  War 
Department  for  500  of  the  teachers  al- 
ready selected.  The  Commission  has 
established  a  Weather  Bureau,  using  the 
Jesuit  Observatory  in  Manila  as  a  basis, 
and  giving  supervision  of  the  service  to 
the  professor  in  charge  of  that  institu- 
tion. It  has  also  imposed  a  registration 
tax  of  one  peso  per  annum  upon  all  males 
more  than  18  years  old.  There  is  some 
dissatisfaction  among  the  natives  on  ac- 
count of  the  displacement  of  Filipino 
judges  by  Americans,  and  one  of  the  na- 
tive judges  predicts  that  this  policy  will 
cause  a  fresh  revolution.  Chief  Justice 
Arellano  has  been  retained. 


D     .  n      .  The     debate     on     the 

Presbyterian  Creed  ,  .   .  , 

o     .  .  creed    revision    began 

Revision  ,  ,  .    .        ,        &  , 

May  23d  in  the  Cal- 
vary Church,  of  Philadelphia,  where  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  is  sitting. 
The  Assembly,  which  consists  of  640 
members,  is  divided  into  three  parties — 
the  conservatives,  who  oppose  any  re- 
vision whatsoever;  the  moderates,  who 
stand  for  a  few  changes  in  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  together  with  a  statement 
emphasizing  the  love  of  God  for  man- 
kind ;  and  the  radicals,  who  desire  to  set 
aside  the  Confession  as  not  expressing 
the  true  belief  of  the  Church.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Dickey,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Revision,  read  the  majority  re- 
port, which  recommended  that  a  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  compose  a  summary 
of  the  reformed  faith,  and  to  prepare 
amendments  in  five  chapters  in  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith.  The  mi- 
nority report  was  read  by  Dr.  William 
McKibbin,  of  Cincinnati,  which  favored 
only  a  few  changes  in  the  creed,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  salvation  of  unbap- 
tized  children.  When  a  motion  was  made 
to  accept  the  report  an  amendment  was 
moved  to  adopt  the  minority  report.  Be- 
fore this  amendment  was  voted,  Dr. 
George  D.  Baker,  of  Philadelphia,  moved 
a  second  amendment  to  the  effect  "  that 
this  General  Assembly  deems  it  inexpe- 
dient to  proceed  further  in  the  matter  of 
creed  revision  at  this  time,  and  hereby 
dismisses  the  whole  subject."    In  the  de- 


bate which  followed,  the  question  was  ar- 
gued from  every  point  of  view.  One  of 
the  most  forceful  addresses  was  that  by 
Dr.  Samuel  J.  Niccolls,  of  St.  Louis,  who 
supported  revision.  Dr.  Niccolls  said 
among  other  things : 

"  Throughout  our  church  there  has  been  an 
expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  state- 
ments in  our  written  Confession,  and  this  dis- 
satisfaction is  growing.  We  do  know  some- 
thing which  our  fathers  did  not  know,  or,  at 
least,  which  they  did  not  write.  Is  it  unrea- 
sonable that  the  Presbyteries  should  ask  you 
to  consider  if  you  cannot  state  the  truth  in 
such  a  way  that  it  may  be  understood  ?  " 

By  an  overwhelming  majority  the  second 
amendment  was  voted  down  on  Friday. 
The  closing  speech  was  made  by  Dr. 
Dickey,  who  said : 

"  Nobody  is  trying  to  lead  the  Church  into 
a  revolution  or  blind  revision.  Has  the  chang- 
ing time  all  gone  with  the  past?  This  very 
Confession  came  out  of  a  determination  and  a 
demand  for  a  change.  The  clause  prohibiting 
a  man  from  marrying  his  dead  wife's  sister 
was  repudiated.  Is  it  more  important  whose 
sister  a  man  should  marry,  or  that  infants 
should  be  saved?  I  believe  that  only  elect  in- 
fants are  saved,  but  I  want  it  written  in  the 
Confession  that  all  infants  are  elect." 

On  Saturday  the  principal  debate  opened 
in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  the  majority 
or  minority  report.  Monday  morning 
the  debate  was  reopened  but  soon  closed. 
At  two  minutes  after  eleven  the  Assem- 
bly unanimously  and  enthusiastically  ac- 
cepted the  majority  report.  The  pres- 
ent Revision  Committee  is  to  be  con- 
tinued with  the  addition  of  six  new  mem- 
bers. The  recommendations  finally 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  to  guide  the 
committee  in  its  work  of  revising  the 
Confession  are  as  follows : 

"(a)  We  recommend  that  a  committee  as 
provided  for  by  the  form  of  government,  Chap- 
ter xxiii,  Section  3.  be  appointed  by  this  As- 
sembly. 

"(b)  We  recommend  that  this  committee  be 
instructed  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  next 
General  Assembly  for  such  disposition  as  may 
be  judged  to  be  wise  a  brief  statement  of  the 
reformed  faith,  expressed  as  far  as  possible, 
in  untechnical  terms.  The  said  statement  is 
to  be  prepared  with  a  view  to  its  being  em- 
ployed to  give  information  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  doctrinal  beliefs,  and  not  with 
a  view  to  its  becoming  a  substitute  or  an  alter- 
native of  our  Confession  of  Faith. 

"(c)  We  further  recommend  that  this  com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  prepare  amendments  of 
Chapter  iii,  Chapter  x,  Section  3 ;  Chapter  xvi, 
Section  7 ;  Chapter  xxii,  Section  3,  and  Chap- 
ter xxv,  Section  6,  of  our  Confession  of  Faith, 
either  by  modification  of  the  text  or  by  declara- 
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tory  statement,  but  so  far  as  possible  by  de- 
elaratory  statement  so  as  more  clearly  to  ex- 
press the  mind  of  the  Church,  with  additional 
statements  concerning  the  love  of  God  for  all 
men,  missions  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  being 
understood  that  the  revision  shall  in  no  way 
impair  the  integrity  of  the  system  of  doctrine 
set  forth  in  our  Confession  and  taught  in  the 
Holy  Scripture." 

ou  .   TT     On     Wednesday     of     last 

Shamrock  II  .        ,  .J.  .  . 

Wr  k  d  week  the  yachting  world 
and  every  one  interested  in 
the  coming  race  for  the  America's  Cup 
were  startled  by  hearing  of  a  serious  ac- 
cident to  the  English  challenger.  The  two 
"  Shamrocks  "  and  the  lk  Sybarita  "  had 
undertaken  a  trial  race  in  the  Solent.  The 
wind  was  fresh,  but  not  threatening,  and 
all  sails  were  spread.  While  the  yachts 
were  maneuvering  for  the  start  a  sudden 
squall  struck  them  broadside  on,  and  the 
mischief  was  done.  The  "  Shamrock  I  " 
was  crippled,  but  the  heaviest  damage 
fell  to  the  "  Shamrock  II."  The  bowsprit 
first  snapped  off  short.  The  topmast, 
which  was  thus  deprived  of  its  support, 
doubled  off  to  leeward.  Almost  at  the 
same  time  the  steel  mainmast,  weighing 
over  two  tons  and  carrying  spars  and 
gear  of  three  or  four  tons  additional 
weight,  swayed  and  then  plunged  heavily 
by  the  board.  King  Edward  and  several 
distinguished  persons  aboard  the  yacht 
were  in  imminent  peril  from  the  falling 
wreckage,  but  no  one  was  seriously  hurt. 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  owner  of  the 
'  Shamrock,"  tells  the  story  thus : 

We  had  just  begun  to  make  for  the  starting 
line  when  a  fierce  breeze  sprang  up.  King  Ed- 
ward, Lady  Londonderry,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Mr. 
Watson,  Mr.  Jameson,  and  myself  were  on 
deck,  hanging  on  as  best  we  might,  for  the 
challenger  was  almost  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees.  The  King  started  to  go  below;  just 
as  he  did  so  everything  collapsed.  A  heavy 
block  fell  between  the  two  ladies,  and  a  wire 
rope  struck  me  on  the  head  and  momentarily 
stunned  me.  A  sudden  squall,  an  unexpected 
strain,  and  everything  had  given  way.  King 
Edward  was  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  com- 
panion hatchway.  What  happened,  how  all  the 
falling  spars  and  sweeping  sails  did  not  kill 
or  sweep  some  one  overboard,  is  more  than  I 
know.  When  I  came  to  I  saw  the  King 
clambering  over  the  wreckage,  trying  to  dis- 
cover the  extent  of  the  damage,  and  asking, 
"  Is  any  one  hurt?  " 

It  is  said  that  Sir  Thomas's  first  words 
on  recovering  himself  were  to  Mr.  Wat- 
son, the  designer  of  the  boat :  "  Telegraph 
for  more  spars.    We  have  got  to  sail  on 


August  20th,  and  this  boat  has  got  to  do 
it."  The  King  showed  perfect  self-con- 
trol throughout,  and  is  said  even  to  have 
found  zest  in  the  unwonted  danger.  His 
first  remark  was :  "  When  shall  we  sail 
again,  Lipton  ?  "  and  before  starting  for 
London  his  last  words  were :  "  When  you 
next  sail  I  am  going  with  you."  Sir 
Thomas  immediately  exchanged  tele- 
grams with  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  in 
regard  to  the  disaster,  and  regrets  were 
expressed  on  both  sides  over  the  neces- 
sary delay  of  the  race.  After  consulting 
with  the  builders,  Sir  Thomas  found  that 
with  all  diligence  possible  six  weeks' 
time  would  be  required  to  repair  the 
damaged  yacht,  and  so  cabled  a  request 
to  the  N.  Y.  Y.  C.  that  the  race  might  be 
postponed  until  September  2ist.  To  this 
the  club  agreed  willingly.  There  is  noth- 
ing but  praise  for  Sir  Thomas's  deter- 
mination to  prepare  the  "  Shamrock  II  " 
for  the  trial  at  all  cost  and  all  hazards. 

Th  In  the  meanwhile  a  more 

difficult    question     has     at 

Independence     ,      ,    ,  *.\   j    ■  j 

last  been  settled  in  regard 

to  the  cup  race.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Law- 
son,  of  Boston,  has  built  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Crowninshield,  a  yacht  which  he 
calls  the  "  Independence,"  and  which  was 
intended  to  meet  the  "  Constitution  "  in 
the  trial  races,  when  the  defender  of  the 
cup  was  to  be  chosen.  Mr.  Lawson  is 
not  a  member  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  and  it  was  generally  known  that 
some  discussion  was  passing  between  him 
and  the  club  as  to  whether  the  "  Inde- 
pendence "  was  eligible  to  act  as  defend- 
er. On  Friday  night  of  last  week  the 
correspondence  on  the  subject  was  given 
out  at  the  N.  Y.  Y.  C.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Lawson,  the  chairman  of  the  racing  com- 
mittee said,  among  other  things  : 

The  cup  is  held  by  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  under  the  deed  of  gift.  According  to 
that  deed  it  is  not  open  to  contest  between  in- 
dividuals, but  a  match  can  be  sailed  only  be- 
tween the  challenging  club,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  club  holding  the  cup,  on  the  other.  By 
its  terms  the  vessel  selected  to  defend  the 
match  is  made  the  representative  of  the  chal- 
lenged club. 

The  challenged  club  is  made  responsible  for 
the  vessel  defending  the  cup,  and  for  her  man- 
agement and  conduct  during  the  match. 

It  is  evident  that  no  club  can  justly  assume 
such  responsibility  unless  it  be  vested  with  cor- 
responding authority  and  control  over  the  ves- 
sel by  which  it  is  represented  and  for  the  con- 
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duct  of  which  it  is  responsible.  The  chal- 
lenged club  can  be  effectively  vested  with  such 
authority  and  control  only  by  having  the  vessel 
under  its  flag  and  under  the  responsible  man- 
agement of  one  of  its  members,  for  only  a 
member  is  bound  by  its  rules,  amenable  to  its 
control,  and  subject  to  its  discipline. 

I'hese  conditions  have,  in  fact,  existed  in  all 
former  contests. 

The  committee  are,  therefore,  compelled  to 
hold  that  a  vessel,  in  order  to  enter  the  trial 
races,  must  be  qualified  to  fly  the  flag  of  the 
club,  and  must  be  under  the  responsible  man- 
agement of  one  or  more  of  its  members,  and 
that,  if  selected  to  defend  the  cup,  these  condi- 
tions must  continue  to  exist  until  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  match. 

Other  letters  had  followed,  but  no  con- 
clusion was  reached.  On  Saturday,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Lawson  wrote  as  follows  to 
Commodore  Ledyard,  of  the  committee : 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  yesterday,  with 
the  assurance  that  my  boat  can  take  part  in  the 
trial  races,  and,  if  selected,  may  defend  the 
cup,  was  received  this  morning. 

I  will  at  once  charter  an  interest  in  her  to 
such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  agreeable 
to  your  committee,  and  will  give  such  person 
or  persons  full  control  and  management  of 
her  during  the  match. 

I  thank  your  committee  for  having  suggest- 
ed a  way  to  fairly  determine  in  a  sportsman- 
like manner  which  boat  shall  be  selected  to  de- 
fend the  cup,  and  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
make  the  contest  a  success. 

The  difficulty  is  thus  amicably  settled, 
and  we  shall  await  to  see  which  is  the 
better  boat,  the  "  Independence  "  or  the 
"  Constitution." 


_  .    A      All     Protestant     Ger- 

Tendencies  in  the  .  t  ,.   ,. 

^  _,       .       many,  without  distmc- 

German  Church  .       J '  .  -     - 

tion  of  creed,  has  re- 
cently celebrated  the  seventieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Pastor  von  Bodel- 
schwingt,  easily  the  greatest  organizer 
and  leader  in  the  Inner  Mission  work  of 
the  land.  This  unanimity  had  a  typical 
as  well  as  an  individual  significance,  for 
it  was  not  only  a  public  recognition  of 
the  great  practical  achievements  of  von 
Bodelschwingt,  but  also  one  of  many 
signs  showing  that  the  different  sections 
of  the  German  Church  are  gradually 
coming  more  closely  together,  and  that 
the  pronounced  theological  antitheses  are 
beginning  slowly  to  lose  their  sharpness. 
A  glance  at  the  various  State  Churches 
shows  that  the  Irenic  spirit  is  growing 
and  that  movements  tending  to  harmo- 
nize the  "left,"  or  radical,  and  the  "right," 


or  conservative,  elements,  in  synods  and 
the  like,  are  gaining"  strength.     In  Sax- 
ony, where  the  Confessionals  have  been 
strongly  intrenched  under  the  leadership 
of   the   veteran    Professor   Luthardt,   of 
Leipzig,     and     his     Kirchcnzeitung,     a 
compromising  propaganda  has  been  in- 
augurated,  and   Luthardt   has   been   re- 
moved  from   his   editorial   position.     In 
the  elections  for  the  Wiesbaden  Synod 
the  Middle  or  Peace  party  also  won  a  de- 
cided victory.     In  Hamburg,  where  the 
antagonism  of  the  various  church  par- 
ties was  especially  sharp  in  recent  dec- 
ades, a  modus  vivendi  has  been  reached  by 
which  all  the  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent theological  schools  are  to  be  rec- 
ognized in  pulpit  and  pew.     In  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main   and    in   the   Kingdom 
of  Wurtemburg  practically  the  same  re- 
sult has  been  achieved.      The  Germans 
are  not  yet  ready  for  the  United  Church 
of  the  Empire  which  the  late  Professor 
Beyschlag  so  warmly  advocated ;  but  the 
trend  is  in  that  direction,  and  the  future 
may  see  the  realization  of  an  ecclesiastical 
union  of  the  Empire,  which  is  now  united 
only  in  political  and  military  affairs.     A 
number  of  reasons  can  be  assigned  for 
the  growth  of  these  harmonizing  tenden- 
cies.    One  of  them,  no  doubt,  is  the  de- 
velopment  of   practical    religion,    which 
has    crowded    the    dogmatical    antago- 
nism more  and  more  into  the  background. 
The  German  Christians  take  more  inter- 
est  now   in   the   report   of   the    famous 
Bethel  institutions  of  Pastor  von  Bodel- 
schwingt than  in  the  latest  dogmatical 
controversy.    The  days  of  the  "  dreamy  " 
German  are  over;  and  as  this  tendency 
is  reflected  in  every  other  department  of 
thought  and  life,  so  it  is  not  absent  from 
the  Church.     Pastor  von  Bodelschwingt 
is  a  type  of  the  ideals  of  German  Chris- 
tianity as  it  is  to-day.       In  his  Bethel, 
near  Bielefeld-on-the-Rhine,  his  institu- 
tion for  epileptics  alone  has  1,700  inmates. 
He,  too,  is  the  father  of  the  working- 
men's  colonies,  which  are  the  best  prac- 
tical solution  extant  of  the  tramp  prob- 
lem.    His   work,   which    costs   annually 
more  than  a  million  marks,  all  of  which 
is    supplied    by    voluntary    contributors, 
has  been  recognized  by  all  sections  of  the 
German   Church,  and  especially  by  the 
Emperor  and  Empress.     His  motto  is, 
"  The   need   is   never   greater   than   the 
Helper." 
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The  Austrian    °?.e ,  of1     d?e     advantages 

~       .  which    the    German    inanu- 

I      o  r\  o  ]  o 

facturer  has  over  his  Aus- 
trian rival  is  the  cheap  inland  transpor- 
tation by  canals,  which  in  Germany  sup- 
plement the  railroad  system,  both  ca- 
nals and  railroads  being  managed  in  the 
interests  of  commerce  and  industry. 
Austria  now  proposes  tn  build  a  system 
of  canals  which  will  attract  the  attention 
of  both  the  engineering  and  economic 
world.  A  bill  submitted  to  the  Reichs- 
rath  binds  the  State  to  construct  cer- 
tain canals  on  condition  that  the  prov- 
inces and  towns  participating  in  the 
scheme  contribute  adequately  to  the  ex- 
pense of  construction.  The  following  are 
the  canals  projected :  First,  a  waterway 
connecting  the  Danube  and  the  Oder ; 
second,  one  from  the  Danube  to  the  Mol- 
dau,  near  Budweis,  in  conjunction  with 
a  regulation  of  the  latter  river  from  Bud- 
weis to  Prague ;  third,  a  canal  connecting 
the  Danube-Oder  section  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  regulation  of  the 
Elbe  as  far  as  Melnik ;  fourth,  a  canal  to 
join  the  same  Danube-Oder  section  with 
the  basin  of  the  Vistula  and  with  the 
navigable  portion  of  the  Dniester.  It  is 
proposed  to  begin  the  work  in  1904,  and 
finish  it  within  twenty  years.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  750,000,000  crowns,  of 
which  one-third  is  to  be  expended  in  the 
first  eight  years.  The  Prime  Minister 
in  presenting  this  scheme  admitted  that 
there  were  great  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come in  its  execution.  For  instance,  the 
difference  of  level  on  one  section  of  the 
work  is  about  400  meters.  The  scheme 
is  regarded  as  a  concession  to  Bohemia 
and  the  northern  provinces  generally  in 
which  the  Czech  population  predomi- 
nates. If  the  proposed  canals  together 
with  the  extensive  railway  building  pro- 
jected can  be  got  under  way,  practical- 
ly all  sections  of  Austria  will  be  inter- 
ested in  keeping  the  legislative  machin- 
ery in  operation.  This  may  tide  the  dual 
empire  over  the  perils  of  the  future  when 
the  present  Emperor  passes  from  control 
of  affairs. 


The  Spanish 
Crisis 


Rumors  of  anti-clerical 
riots  and  labor  disturb- 
ances have  been  coming 
from  Spain  for  some  time,  but  the  cable 
censure  is  so  strict  in  that  country  as  al- 
most to  preclude  the  getting  of  any  full 


information.  May  19th  the  elections  to 
the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  held 
and  numerous  disorders  at  the  polls  are 
reported.  At  Bilbao  there  was  a  quarrel 
between  a  Ministerialist  and  a  Socialist, 
and  the  latter  was  killed.  At  Barcelona 
there  were  serious  conflicts  and  an  electo- 
ral commissioner  was  stabbed  to  death. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  Government  has 
placed  only  Monarchists  at  the  head  of 
the  polls,  altho  three  Republicans  and 
four  Regionalists  were  elected.  Such  ex- 
citement prevailed  in  consequence  of  this 
act  that  the  Civil  Governor  resigned.  A 
Ministerial  crisis  is  regarded  as  immi- 
nent, but  Senor  Sagasta  is  determined  to 
remain  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet. 

S 

The  Chinese     Dr    Morrison    telegraphed 
T    ,        .,.  to  the  London  1  imes  from 

Indemnity         t-»  1  •  -*  r 

Peking,    May    23,    saying : 

"  The  Ministers  of  the  Powers,  including 
Sir  Ernest  Satow,  have  unanimously  re- 
jected the  American  proposal  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  indemnity,  and  have 
agreed,  Mr.  Rockhill  alone  dissenting,  to 
increase  import  duties  to  an  effective  5 
per  cent.,  waiving  claim  for  compensa- 
tory commercial  facilities.  Germany  ap- 
proves the  British  proposal  for  payment 
by  a  bond  issue."  Mr.  Rockhill  has  con- 
firmed the  report  that  the  Ministers  have 
declined  the  suggestion  of  the  United 
States  that  the  indemnity  be  limited  to 
$200,000,000.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
proposition  to  accept  Chinese  bonds  for 
the  indemnity  was  first  made  by  this 
country.  There  are  three  propositions 
under  consideration :  A  loan  contracted 
by  China  and  guaranteed  by  the  Powers, 
which  could  probably  be  floated  at  4  per 
cent.,  or  a  loan  not  guaranteed,  which 
would  require  a  very  large  commission 
and  a  heavy  rate  of  interest,  or,  thirdly, 
bonds  issued  by  China  at  par,  and  bear- 
ing 3  per  cent,  interest.  England  prefers 
the  issuance  of  bonds.  Recently  Lord 
Cranborne  stated  in  Parliament  that  three 
high  delinquents  had  been  executed,  that 
three  had  been  permitted  to  commit  sui- 
cide, that  four  had  been  banished,  and 
that  the  Powers  had  demanded  the  pun- 
ishment of  170  provincial  culprits.  He 
added  that  affairs  in  China  were  looking 
more  pacific  and  that  the  Government 
hoped  to  be  able  soon  to  withdraw  a  large 
part  of  the  British  troops  from  the  coun- 
try. 


The    Meeting    of   the    Veterans. 

By  the  late   Maurice  Thompson. 


F 


LING  out  the  grimy,  tattered  flags 
In  Freedom's  blazing  sun; 

Lead  forth  the  limping  veterans 
And  cheer  them  one  by  one. 


Here's  to  the  Blue,  here's  to  the  Gray ! 

In  old  Kentucky's  breast 
There's  room   for  both,  and  who  shall  say 

Which   one   she  loves   the  best? 

They  laughed,  those  scarred  and  grizzled  boys, 

And  clinked  their  glasses  high ; 
But  somehow   through   their   voices   broke 

A  roar  of  musketry. 

They  heard,  as  in  a  glorious  dream, 

The  crash  and  boom  of  war ; 
They  saw  the  cannon-clouds  boil   up ; 

The  earth  did  heave  and  jar! 

On  some  far-off  and  bloody  field 

A  blast  of  carnage  fell  ; 
Above  the  thunder  of  the  guns 

Wild  rose  the  battle-yell. 

And  was  it  Chickamauga's  roar, 

Or  Shiloh's  din  and  stress? 
Or  Lee  and  Grant's  tremendous  tug 

Down  in  the  Wilderness? 


Was  Sherman  grinding  Kennesaw 

Between  the  jaws  of  Fate, 
Or  young  McPherson  pounding  down 

Atlanta's  stubborn  gate? 

Perhaps  some  peerless  Southern  knight 

Led  on  at  Seven  Pines, 
Or  stormed  the  hights  at  Gettysburg 

And  died  above  the  lines ! 

A  Farragut,  lashed  to  the  mast, 

A  Forrest,  riding  free, 
A  Cleburne,  charging,  set  the  pace 

Of  flawless  bravery. 

And  after  all,  what  matters  it, 

To  soldiers  good  and  true, 
Whether  the  hero  died  in  gray 

Or  laughed  at  death  in  blue? 

The  man  that  Stonewall  Jackson  led, 
Or  Grant  or  Sherman  taught, 

Learned  at  the  blazing  cannon's  mouth 
The  worth  of  those  he  fought. 

Fling  out  the  tattered,  grimy  flags 

In  Freedom's  blazing  sun ; 
Call  forth  the  limping  veterans 

And  cheer  them  one  by  one ! 


The    Old    and    the    New    Patriotism. 

By  Ethelbert  D.  Warfield,  LL.D., 

President  of  Lafayette  College. 


SOME  ideals  seem  to  be  universal. 
Nevertheless,  they  appear  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  among  different 
peoples  under  very  various  aspects. 
Among  these  we  may  reckon  love  of 
country.  Scarcely  any  conscious  civic 
life  has  been  without  some  form  of  pa- 
triotism. It  has  sometimes  been  no  bet- 
ter than  a  blind  prejudice  in  favor  of  na- 
tive customs  as  against  foreign  intrusion 
and  innovation ;  it  has  sometimes  been  a 
highly  self-conscious  clinging  to  a  father- 
land sinking  under  domestic  disorder  or 
hostile  invasion ;  but  no  matter  how  fool- 
ish or  how  profitless,  it  has  had  in  every 
case  a  gracious  acknowledgment  as  some- 
thing better  than  a  selfish  pursuit  of  per- 
sonal well-being.  In  its  fairer  aspects  it 
is  one  of  the  noblest  passions  of  which  the 


human  heart  is   capable,  and  has  been 
wisely  fostered  in  every  State. 

In  our  own  country  it  has  often  been 
appealed  to  in  the  hour  of  action,  some- 
times wisely  and  sometimes  unwisely. 
But  what  is  far  more  significant,  it  has 
been  recognized  as  existing  where  con- 
duct has  seemed  to  proclaim  its  absence 
rather  than  its  presence.  Nothing  has 
more  honorably  marked  the  history  of 
the  United  States  than  its  rejection  from 
its  fundamental  law  of  the  fertile 
sources  of  tyrannical  interference  with 
"  private  opinion  publicly  expressed  "  in- 
volved in  the  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
classified  in  English  law  under  construc- 
tive and  petit  treason.  It  has  been  free- 
ly admitted  that  it  is  better  that  earnest, 
but  foolish,  citizens  should  be  permitted 
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to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
and  even  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy,  than  that  free  speech  should  be 
refused  to  any  portion  of  the  people.  It 
is  a  hard  doctrine,  but  it  has  proved  a 
wise  policy.  The  weakness  of  the  dis- 
loyal element  has  been  thereby  proved. 
But,  what  is  far  more  important,  those 
charged  with  executive  duties  have  been 
able  to  discern  the  limitations  which  the 
people  have  been  disposed  to  place  on 
their  action,  and  have  been  at  once  upheld 
and  restrained. 

In  every  great  appeal  to  our  patriotic 
feelings  a  large  part  of  our  people  have 
refused  to  respond.  In  the  Revolution 
there  were  not  only  Tories,  but  disap- 
proving elements  of  the  people  who  were 
believers  in  non-resistance,  or  patient  for- 
bearance. In  the  second  period  of  con- 
flict with  Great  Britain  not  only  were  the 
New  England  States  opposed  to  the  war, 
but  through  the  country  an  anti-war 
party  was  largely  represented.  In  the 
epoch  of  the  Mexican  War  the  shame- 
fulness  of  the  pretenses  set  up  by  the  war 
party  was  proclaimed  throughout  the 
North.  In  the  midst  of  the  struggle  to 
put  down  the  Rebellion  disloyalty  was 
rife  in  many  sections  of  the  Union  be- 
sides the  revolting  slave  States.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  a  policy  such  as  that 
just  sustained  by  the  people  at  the  polls 
has  met  with  opposition,  and  that  at  the 
hands  of  men  devoted  to  the  country  and 
acting  under  motives  of  disinterested  pa- 
triotism. 

The  trouble  with  the  anti-imperialist 
party  is  a  very  common  trouble.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  every  field  of  thought  and  of 
action,  and  is  best  stated  as  "  overdefini- 
tion." 

Vital  principles,  living  forces,  refuse  to 
be  strictly  defined.  They  have  a  thou- 
sand forms  and  manifestations.  Patriot- 
ism is  one  of  these.  In  the  present  case 
it  is  doubly,  nay,  trebly,  difficult  to  de- 
fine patriotism.  For  we  are  not  loving 
the  same  country  our  fathers  loved,  we 
are  not  the  same  people  our  fathers  were, 
and  we  are  not  confronted  with  the  same 
problems  affecting  our  country  as  af- 
fected the  country  of  our  fathers.  With- 
out trying  to  define  too  strictly  what  pa- 
triotism is,  let  us  note  at  least  this :  True 
patriotism  requires  us  to  love  our  coun- 
try that  now  is,  and  to  support  it  loyal- 
ly in  the  performance  of  its  duty  in  the 


actual  sphere  in  which  it  is  called  upon  to 
act.  We  mav  idealize  the  duty,  and  we 
should  be  content  with  nothing  less  than 
the  loftiest  estimate  of  the  obligations 
and  motives  growing  out  of  every  claim. 
iiut  we  may  not  idealize  the  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, nor  refuse  to  recognize  the  actual 
status  of  the  nation. 

Now  it  requires  education  to  put  us 
fairly  face  to  face  with  the  problems  that 
confront  us.  I  know  a  person  of  really 
brilliant  mind  whose  attention  has  been 
directed  into  other  channels  and  who  can- 
not appreciate  the  growth  of  the  United 
States,  and  when  convicted  of  this,  is 
wont  to  reply :  "  Oh !  I  can't  be  expected 
to  know  that ;  when  I  studied  geography 
Michigan  was  a  territory."  I  know  an- 
other person  whose  attitude  to  England 
is  dictated  by  the  influence  generated  by 
his  father's  share  in  repelling  English  in- 
vasion in  the  W?r  of  1812;  and  scores 
who  are  friendlv  or  unfriendly  to  Eng- 
land and  France  according  as  they  felt  to 
those  countries  in  1861-1865. 

The  fact  is  that  the  keynote  of  Ameri- 
can patriotism  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  independence. 
More  keenly  and  more  unitedly  than  in 
1776  did  the  American  people  then  join 
in  the  feeling  that  the  dignity  and  posi- 
tion of  their  country  were  destroyed  by  the 
attitude  of  England,  and  that  its  inde- 
pendence achieved  in  1783  had  to  be  vin- 
dicated. Ine  War  of  1812  exhibited, 
but  did  not  satisfy,  this  demand.  Before 
this  feeling  had  subsided,  despite  the  iter- 
ation and  reiteration  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, the  great  proclamation  of  the  true 
position  of  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power,  the  direction  of  patriotism  was 
determined  by  a  domestic  issue  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
became  its  great  central  sun.  How  in- 
tense this  was  most  of  us  can  remember. 
Our  flag  was  not  to  us  the  flag  of  one  of 
the  sovereign  States  of  the  world.  It  was 
emphatically  the  flag  of  our  Union.  Men 
became  indifferent  to  its  influence  in  the 
Mediterranean  or  the  South  Seas  as  they 
watched  its  fluttering  folds  and  wondered 
if  a  part  of  its  stripes  were  to  be  torn 
away  and  a  dozen  stars  blotted  out  of  its 
field  of  blue.  The  not  unnatural  sequence 
of  events  turned  the  thoughts  of  our  peo- 
ple after  the  war  to  the  development  of 
our  national  resources,  and  the  spanning 
of  the  continent  bv  a  railroad  or  the  ere- 
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ation  of  a  new  State  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
became  of  more  absorbing  interest  than 
any  international  event.  In  all  of  which 
the  practical  good  sense  of  our  people  was 
proved.  No  chimerical  or  fantastic  ideal 
such  as  has  lured  many  a  nation  to  its 
ruin,  no  lust  of  empire,  no  craving  for 
"  glory,"  became  at  any  time  associated 
with  our  love  of  country.  The  independ- 
ence of  our  Government,  the  solidarity  of 
our  Union,  the  conquest  by  industry  and 
civilization  of  a  vast  continent,  these  have 
been  the  inspiring  influences  which  have 
given  American  patriotism  its  perma- 
nence and  its  power. 

But  independence  achieved,  the  Union 
made  sure,  the  continent  occupied,  what 
of  the  future  ?  The  wheat  of  the  North 
and  the  cotton  of  the  South  have  long 
found  markets  abroad.  As  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  the  inventors  and  masters  of 
industry  have  found  free  scope  and  ade- 
quate capital,  manufactured  articles 
have  taken  their  place  in  the  lists  of  ex- 
ports. At  length  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  country  has  won  the 
recognition  of  all  the  world.  We  grow 
more  grain  and  cotton  and  other  raw  ma- 
terial than  we  can  consume ;  our  mineral 
wealth  supplies  many  markets  with  met- 
als, coal  and  oil ;  our  manufactories  are 
pouring  out  far  more  than  we  can  con- 
sume. Markets  are  our  need.  A  field 
for  our  commercial  growth  is  urgently 
demanded.  Some  honest  patriots  cannot 
see  the  necessity.  They  would  make  the 
stream  of  commerce  run  up  hill,  or  de- 
flect it  into  a  variety  of  domestic  chan- 
nels artificially  created.  But  tendencies 
are  not  to  be  checked  by  theories,  and 
the  resistless  energies  of  a  restless  and 
successful  people  are  not  easy  to  harness. 
Congress  sits  back  and  says,  let  the  ques- 
tion of  ships  solve  itself.  The  anti-ex- 
pansionist says,  let  commerce  be  hanged ; 
our  fathers  protested  against  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  Alaska ;  we  shall  pro- 
test to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  easy- 
going patriot,  like  Mr.  Barrie's  "  Corp  " 
in  his  confidence  in  "  Sentimental 
Tommy,"  contents  himself  with  feeling 
that  the  spirit  of  progress  will  "  find  a 
way." 

But  why  should  patriotism  sit  by  and 


with  folded  hands  let  the  young  giant 
that  lias  found  his  placeamong  his  fellows 
hold  it  at  the  cost  of  contention  abroad 
and  criticism  at  home?  Is  there  any  rea- 
son why  America  should  not  play  a  na- 
tion's part  in  the  councils  of  the  nations? 

Let  us  emphasize  the  great  need  of 
markets  for  our  commerce,  of  ships  for 
our  goods,  of  careers  for  our  youth. 
These  demands  are  both  honorable  and 
urgent.  Let  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment respond  to  these  demands. 

But  these  material  things  are  not  all. 
We  have  not  been  content  to  plow  fields 
and  build  factories.  We  have  built 
schools  and  colleges,  court  houses  and  li- 
braries, and  Christian  churches  through- 
out a  continent.  We  have  bred  men  as 
well  as  workers,  we  have  produced  heads 
as  well  as  hands,  we  have  cultivated  the 
graces  of  heart  and  propagated  the  faith 
in  God  received  from  the  fathers.  The 
spirit  of  our  civilization  is  as  well  repre- 
sented— nay,  better — by  the  missionary, 
teacher,  preacher  or  physician  as  by  the 
representative  of  the  commercial  house. 
He  who  studies  modern  history  with  a 
penetrating  eye  reads  here  and  there  the 
influence  of  American  liberty  and  self- 
government  ;  here  and  there  the  influence 
of  American  diplomacy  in  its  zeal  for 
neutral' rights  and  arbitration;  and  an 
ever  growing  recognition  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  vitalitv  of  the  new  and 
highly  composite  race  wrought  into  a 
world  force  bv  a  magnificent  struggle 
against  ignorance,  poverty  and  the  hard 
conditions  of  a  pioneer  people  in  a  vast 
land. 

Who  reads  an  American  book?  Who 
uses  an  American  invention  ?  Who  prof- 
its by  American  industry  ?  Who  imitates 
American  customs  ?  There  is  but  one  an- 
swer :  all  the  world? 

Our  country  is  not  the  country  of  our 
fathers,  it  is  a  larger  and  a  greater  land. 
Our  problems  are  not  the  problems  of 
our  fathers,  they  are  more  complex  and 
in  a  different  sphere.  But  our  faith  is  the 
faith  of  our  fathers ;  it  is  a  faith  in  God 
and  in  his  purpose  for  this  people.  Our 
patriotism  is  the  product  of  this  faith. 
May  it  love  our  country  that  now  is, — not 
a  memory ;  and  may  it  make  that  coun- 
try a  mighty  factor  in  the  history  of  the 
twentieth  Christian  century ! 

Easton,  Pa. 


A    Quiet  Half- Hour. 

By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 

THIS  is  an  old-fashioned  room  in  an  It  is  pleasant,  being  old,  and  so   far 
old-fashioned   town.     I   know   no  akin  to  them,  to  shut  the  door  of  this 
better  place   for  some  of  us  old  quiet  room,  and  to  comfort  one's  self  with 
people  to  sit  down  and  think  of  how  the  the  stories  of  their  sincerity  and  good- 
world   has   degenerated    since   we   were  ness. 

young — how  much  higher  were  the  aims  There   was   the   old   Frenchman,   An- 

of  our  generation  than  of  these  money-  toine   Benezet,   for   instance,   who   made 

hungry  young  people;  how  much  surer  friends  with  dogs  and  cats,  even  snakes, 

was  our  footing  and  higher  our  outlook,  insisting  that  all  animals  were  the  little 

This  little  book-room  is  dear  to  a  few  children  of  God.  The  solid  old  Quakers 
people,  young  and  old,  because — apart  in  1  niiadelphia  tnought  him  mad,  and 
from  reasons  of  which  one  does  not  speak  wnen  the  rats,  one  bitter  winter,  swarmed 
— there  are  rustling  trees  and  pink  bios-  into  his  yard,  for  the  food  which  he 
soms  crowding  in  at  the  windows,  and  old  spread  for  them,  his  neighbors  corn- 
blue  tiles  around  the  fire  place,  and  a  plained  loudly. 

wood  fire  crackling  on  the  hearth,  and  "  What !  "  said  Benezet,  "  shall  I  eat, 

certain  books  on  the  wall,  waiting  to  tell  and  these  my  brothers  starve  ?  " 

you  their  secrets.     They  are  not  the  fa-  Even  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  does  not  open  its 

miliar   popular   favorites   who   are   now  heart  so  widely. 

each  telling  their  stories  to  a  half  million  There  was  John  Woolman,  who  almost 

friends.    They  are  grim  and  old,  like  the  heard  with  his  bodily  ears  the  heavenly 

ancient    mariner,    and,    like    him,    have  voice  sending  him  to  do  strange  things, 

strange  power  of  speech,  and  they  know  The   apostles   did   not   obey    this   voice 

the  man  who  must  hear  them  and  tell  more  absolutely  than  did  this  sickly  lit- 

their  story  to  him  only.  tie  Quaker  tailor.     It  sent  him  to  warn 

Some  of  them  are  histories  of  early  his  sect  to  give  up  their  slaves,  to  New 

times  in  this  country  and  in  England,  and  England,  to  the  West  Indies,  to  London, 

you  find  in  them  the  forgotten  deeds  of  His  passage  being  paid  for  in  the  cabin 

real   men,   who  did  fine  work   for  this  of  a  sailing  vessel,  he  went  down  for  the 

world,  often  just  by  living  in  it.     You  two  months'  passage  and  lived  among 

wonder  why  they  have  been  forgotten,  the  horrors  of  the  steerage,  because  the 

they  were  so  simple  and  high  compared  gilt  and  carvings  above  were  to  him  a 

with    us    ordinary    people.     Somebody  robbery    of    the    poor.     Dyed    cloth    he 

says  that  the  world,  as  it  passes  from  thought  a  lie,  and  would  not  wear  it.  His 

age  to  age,  loses  none  of  its  treasures,  but  fuzzy  clothes  of  the  natural  wool  made 

carries  them  all  with  it  as  Rachel  carried  him  a  ridiculous  figure  enough.  He  was 

her  gods  across  the  desert.  a  contemptible  looking  little  man,  illiter- 

But  that  is  not  true.  We  take  good  ate  and  ignorant.  But  Charles  Lamb 
care  of  the  great  song,  or  craft,  or  gem  bids  us  passionately,  "  Read  John  Wool- 
through  centuries,  but  the  heroic  soul  man,"  and  when  we  obey  we  find  that  he 
soon  flickers  and  goes  out.  As  far  as  stood  upon  the  mount  beside  his  Master 
this  world  is  concerned,  the  little  candle  with  Elijah  and  John,  and  speaks  their 
throws  its  beams  but  a  short  way  and  language, 
then  is  forgotten.  Here   is  a  story  of  those  early   days 

The  dead  men,  for  instance,  of  whom  which  shows  us  a  very  different  man.      I 

we  read  in  these  old  books,  who  lived  find  it  in  a  letter  from  John  Langdale  to 

here  when  this  country  was  a  green,  si-  Benjamin  Franklin. 

lent  wilderness  from  sea  to  sea,  who  built  There  was  a  young  Delaware  Indian 

their  cabins  on  its  edge  and  spent  their  chief  who  was  a  friend  to  the  whites,  and 

lives  for  freedom,  or  for  their  religion —  was  renamed  by  them  Johnny  Wilson, 

not    for   money — who    remembers    even  "  A  small,  insignificant  man,"  Langdale 

their  names?  says,  and  very  homely,  as  he  belonged  to 
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a  family  in  which  the  tips  of  the  noses 
all  were  cut  off  from  the  children  at  their 
birth.  "  But  beneath  Johnny's  ugliness," 
the  Quaker  adds,  "  were  hidden  a  cap- 
tivating humor,  innocency  and  simplic- 
ity." 

With  some  headmen  of  his  tribe  he 
once  visited  an  Iroquois  camp.  Some 
white  prisoners  taken  in  Virginia  were 
brought  in.  Among  them  were  a  boy  and 
a  thin,  sickly  young  girl,  whom  it  was  in- 
tended should  be  burned.  The  Delaware 
chief  watched  the  girl.  First,  he  pitied 
her;  then,  it  seemed  to  him  suddenly  as 
if  she  were  the  only  woman  in  the  world 
to  him. 

He  disappeared  in  the  forest. 

The  savages  tied  her  and  the  boy  to 
the  heap  of  fagots,  and  had  begun  the 
death  dance,  when  the  little  chief  came 
back,  bringing  five  hundred  deer  skins — 
all  the  property  he  had  in  the  world — and 
offered  to  buy  her  with  them. 

The  Iroquois  refused,  and  put  the 
torches  to  the  wood.  The  Delaware  then 
threw  himself  before  her,  lance  in  hand, 
shouting  to  his  headmen  to  join  him. 
They  were  but  a  handful  of  men  in  the 
midst  of  a  whole  tribe,  and  would  have 
been  killed  at  once  had  not  the  Iroquois 
chief  called  a  halt,  declaring  that  the 
miserable  prisoners  were  not  worth  the 
life  of  one  of  his  allies.  The  woman  was 
given  to  the  little  Delaware,  "  who 
treated  her  as  tho  she  were  a  queen  for  a 
couple  of  days."  Then  he  spoke  gravely 
to  her,  telling  her  that  he  loved  her,  and 
that  if  she  married  him  he  would  try  to 
make  her  happy.  But,  if  she  would  not 
be  his  wife,  he  would  take  her  back  un- 
harmed through  the  wilderness  to  her 
home. 

The  girl  with  much  sobbing  and 
laughter  consented  to  be  his  wife,  and 
they  returned  to  the  settlement  and  were 
married.  For  a  year  the  little  Indian 
strove  to  love  and  act  like  the  whites,  and 
to  make  his  wife  happy. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  all  Indians  were 
ordered  to  bring  their  white  captives  to 
Fort  Pitt.  Jemmy,  loyal  to  the  core  to  the 
law  and  to  his  wife,  sold  all  of  his  prop- 
erty and  took  her  to  the  fort. 

There  he  put  half  of  the  money  into  her 
lap,  and  spoke  to  her. 

1  You  are  free  to  choose,"  he  said,  "  I 
have  nothing  but  you.  You  know  how 
I  married  you.     You  know  how  I  have 


loved  you.  But  you  are  free.  Will  you 
go  to  your  home?  Or  will  you  come 
back  to  me?  " 

The  woman,  who  seems  to  have  been 
but  a  limp,  good-for-nothing  creature, 
whimpered :  "  I  will  go  home." 

Then  the  old  Quaker  tells  us  her  hus- 
band said  not  a  word.  He  gave  her  all 
of  the  money  that  he  had,  and  then,  turn- 
ing his  back,  went  into  the  forest  and  saw 
her  no  more. 

He  never  returned  to.  the  settlement. 
That  is  the  last  that  we  hear  of  this  poor 
Jemmy,  who  was  a  Sidney  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche,  tho  his  skin  was  red  and 
the  tip  of  his  nose  cut  off  and  he  lived 
in  a  tepee  a  century  ago. 

There  is  a  kingly  line  in  every  nation 
of  finer  strain  of  blood  than  Guelph  or 
Stuart,  tho  it  flows  sometimes  through 
the  veins  of  tradesmen,  or  ditchers,  or 
negro  slaves.  We,  too,  have  our  royal 
family,  and  these  men  were  of  it. 

Old  people  are  apt,  nowadays,  to  fear 
that  the  line  has  run  out.  We  suspect 
that  the  heroes  belonged  only  to  the 
times  when  railways,  and  asphalt,  and 
sewers  had  not  taken  the  place  of  green 
woods  and  misty  meadows. 

Outside  of  the  old  book-room  now 
there  are  swarming  hordes  of  all  races 
and  classes  whose  lives  are  greedy,  not  as 
in  old  times,  for  liberty  or  for  truth,  but 
for  money.  We  read  of  women  going 
mad  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  men 
falling  dead  with  their  eyes  on  the  ticker ; 
of  slavery  brought  back  into  the  repub- 
lic for  gain;  of  Christians  looting  the 
heathen;  of  a  great  monarchy  crushing 
two  weak,  free  nations  out  of  existence — 
all  for  money. 

One  fancies  that  the  whole  country  is 
decadent,  debauched  with  greed. 

But  here  is  the  evening  paper — an  odd 
contrast  to  the  dingy,  old  books.  The 
first  item  which  catches  the  eye  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  fall  the  other  day  of  a  build- 
ing occupied  by  offices  in  the  City  Hall 
square  of  Philadelphia.  The  founda- 
tions were  undermined  and  the  whole 
building  fell.  The  only  way  of  escape 
for  the  occupants  of  the  upper  floors  was 
by  an  elevator.  The  boy  who  ran  it  took 
it  up  and  down  again  and  again  while  the 
walls  were  crumbling  around  him.  The 
last  time  the  shaft  in  which  it  worked 
stood  bare  and  tottered  to  its  fall.  But 
there  were  two  women  still  to  be  saved 
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on  the  fifth  floor,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
warning  shouts  of  the  crowd  outside,  he 
calmly  went  up  in  the  shaking  shaft  and 
brought  them  down.  He  risked  a  horri- 
ble death.  The  women  were  strangers  to 
him. 

Here  is  another  item  in  the  same  pa- 
per : 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  12th. — William 
Phelps,  of  Richmond,  Ky.,  and  James  Stans- 
bury,  of  this  city,  were  cleaning  the  inside  of 
an  eight-foot  upright  boiler  at  the  cerealine 
mills  this  afternoon  when  an  employee  turned 
on  the  steam,  thinking  the  cock  was  tight.  It 
leaked  and  the  scalding  steam  poured  in  on  the 
two  men.  The  only  exit  was  up  a  ladder  to  a 
manhole  in  the  top.  Both  jumped  for  the  lad- 
der. Phelps  reached  it  first,  took  one  step  and 
stopped.  He  jumped  aside  and  shouted: 
"  You  go  first,  Jim ;  you  are  married." 


Stansbury  sprang  up  the  ladder  and  es- 
caped with  slight  burns  about  the  face  and 
legs.  Tho  Phelps  followed  at  his  heels,  his 
act  of  heroism  cost  him  his  life.  Both  men 
were  being  cooked  when  Phelps  jumped 
aside.  By  the  time  he  had  followed  Stansbury 
up  the  ladder  the  flesh  was  dropping  from  his 
limbs.  He  was  cooked  alive,  and  with  su- 
preme effort  dragged  his  scalded  body  from 
the  manhole.  He  lived  for  two  hours  in  ter- 
rible agony,  but  did  not  let  a  groan  escape 
him.  It  was  Jim's  right  to  go  first,"  said  he 
quietly.  "  He  is  married."  Both  men  are 
colored. 

And  so  we  old  people  may  put  an  end 
to  our  grumblings.  The  saving  leaven  is 
still  at  work  in  the  world  when  the  hero 
blood  shows  itself  in  elevator  boys  and 
the  negro  cleaners  of  iron  boilers. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The    Y.    M.    C.    A.    and    Its    Future. 

By  Richard  C.    Morse, 

General  Secretary  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 


THE  North  American  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  movement 
attains  in  1901  the  age  of  fifty 
years,  and  this  Jubilee  Year  is  to  be  fitly 
celebrated  by  a  Jubilee  Convention — to 
be  held  in  Boston,  June  11-16 — which  for 
attendance  and  representative  character, 
for  elaborateness  and  strength  of  pro- 
gram, is  to  be  the  most  notable  gathering 
of  the  fifty  years.  What  are  the  reasons 
which  justify  such  a  joyful  commemo- 
ration ? 

The  first  of  these  facts  or  reasons  we 
find  in  the  steady  growth  of  the  North 
American  associations  in  numbers  from 
the  two  associations  of  185 1  to  the  1,439 
of  1899;  in  membership  from  less  than  a 
hundred  to  255,000 ;  in  officers  and  work- 
ing committeemen  from  a  score  to  35,000. 
In  the  beginning  the  associations  were 
composed  largely  of  Christian  young 
men  already  within  the  Church,  but  they 
have  been  able,  decade  by  decade,  to 
bring  within  the  circle  of  membership 
and  so  under  their  immediate  influence 
an  ever  increasing  proportion  of  associate 
members — that  is,  of  the  young  men 
whose  welfare  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  the  strong  objective  of  the  association. 


Further,  the  number  of  non-members  re- 
ceiving benefit  from  time  to  time  in  all 
the  larger  associations  is  so  many  times 
greater  than  the  number  enrolled  as 
members  that  the  total  of  young  men 
benefited  by  the  American  associations, 
including  members,  has  numbered  not 
merely  a  quarter  of  a  million,  but  more 
nearly  two  millions. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  American  general  secretaries 
and  other  employed  officers,  and  in  the 
training  given  to  them.  In  the  beginning 
the  need  of  this  office  and  officer  was  not 
strongly  felt.  Slowly  the  need  of  such  an 
employed  officer  became  apparent.  Then 
it  was  realized  that  he  must  be  selected 
with  special  care,  and  later  the  require- 
ment was  emphasized  that  he  should  be 
diligently  trained  for  the  office  and  its 
work.  During  the  growth  of  this  de- 
mand the  need  of  the  physical  and  of  the 
educational  director  became  equally  ap- 
parent. Thus  a  new  class  of  trained 
Christian  workers  has  been  called  into 
the  field  of  Christian  service. 

After  eighteen  years  of  American  as- 
sociation development,  in  1869  the  first 
gymnasium    was    established.      In    that 
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year,  in  the  first  distinctively  association 
building,  a  home  was  provided  in  our 
largest  city  for  the  entire  work,  physical, 
educational,  spiritual,  Biblical  and  social, 
and  strong  effort  in  all  these  directions 
was  carefully  organized  by  directors  and 
committeemen  of  rare  leadership.  A 
similar  work  has  been  steadily  propagated 
from  city  to  city,  throughout  the  conti- 
nent, until  the  North  American  associa- 
tions are  domiciled  in  360  buildings,  val- 
ued at  over  twenty-one  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Another  feature  of  development  is 
found  in  the  ever  multiplying  adaptations 
of  the  work  to  various  classes  of  young 
men.  The  association  began  among  the 
commercial  young  men  of  the  city.  Then 
were  slowly  developed  its  adaptations  to 
students,  to  railroad  employees,  lumber- 
men, miners,  factory  hands,  soldiers  and 
sailors,  to  colored  young  men  of  the  stu- 
dent and  industrial  classes,  and  to  similar 
classes  of  young  men  in  the  Orient  as  well 
as  in  the  Occident.  It  has  been  discovered, 
moreover,  that  the  association  work  is  as 
happily  adapted  to  boys,  who  are  all  on  the 
road  to  becoming  young  men,  as  it  is  to 
any  one  class  of  the  young  men  them- 
selves. They  are  certainly  as  important 
a  class,  so  that  among  them  we  are  find- 
ing a  new  field  as  large  as  the  original 
one  opened  to  us  at  the  beginning  of  the 
association  movement. 

There  has  been  a  steady  development 
of  the  agencies  of  supervision — interna- 
tional, state,  county  and  metropolitan — 
agencies  slowly  created  by  the  North 
American  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations as  strong  and  necessary  factors 
in  promoting  the  aggressive  usefulness 
of  the  individual  societies  and  of  the  en- 
tire movement.  Ties  of  union  and  fel- 
lowship have  thus  been  created  between 
the  individual  associations  which  have 
made  possible  the  harmonious  growth  of 
the  American  association  movement  and 
have  made  it  strong  enough  to  reach  out 
over  the  oceans,  so  that  the  influence  of 
the  North  American  brotherhood  has 
been  felt  as  a  strong  force,  promoting  the 
vigor  and  unity  of  this  work  for  young 
men  on  other  continents  and  among 
young  men  of  all  nations  and  races,  as 
well  as  of  all  classes  and  conditions. 

In  the  early  davs  of  small  things,  the 
aggregate  expenditure  of  the  associations 
amounted  in  no  one  of  the  first  ten  years 


to  more  than  $100,000;  almost  three  mil- 
lions of  annual  expenditure  and  thirty 
millions  of  permanent  property  constitute 
the  financial  situation  of  the  American 
association  movement  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

The  1400  North  American  associations 
are  in  number  of  societies  less  than  twen- 
ty-five per  cent,  of  the  world  brother- 
hood, but  they  enroll  nearly  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  world  membership,  possess  seven- 
ty-seven per  cent,  of  the  permanent  prop- 
erty, and  they  employ  seventy-nine  per 
cent,  of  the  men  who  are  devoting  their 
entire  time  to  the  work.  In  the  associa- 
tion building  movement,  outside  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  there  are  twenty-nine 
buildings,  valued  at  less  than  a  million 
dollars ;  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  out- 
side of  Great  Britain,  there  are  126  build- 
ings, valued  at  less  than  two  millions  of 
dollars;  in  the  British  Isles,  126  build- 
ings, valued  at  three  millions ;  while  in 
the  United  States  there  are  359  buildings, 
valued  at  twenty  millions,  and  the  Amer- 
ican type  of  association  building  is  the 
dominant  one,  desired  by  the  stronger  as- 
sociations everywhere.  While  the  Amer- 
ican movement  has  thus  originated  the 
type  of  the  association  building,  it  has 
also  created  the  type  of  association  work 
for  students,  being  the  pioneer  in  that 
work  and  the  leader  in  the  formation  of 
the  World's  Student  Christian  Federa- 
tion. It  has  pioneered  a  definite  form  of 
association  work  among  railroad  em- 
ployees and  other  industrial  classes  of 
young  men.  It  has  also  pioneered  a  form 
of  association  work  for  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors, which  is  being  studied  and  to  some 
extent  imitated  by  the  friends  of  the  sol- 
dier and  the  sailor  in  other  lands. 

The  directly  religious  work  during  the 
half  century  has  made  and  is  making 
steady  progress.  The  returns  of  last 
year  indicate  that  more  direct  religious 
work  for  young  men  was  done  within 
the  associations  than  in  any  previous 
year,  and  that  the  work  had  improved  in 
quality  as  well  as  increased  in  quantity. 
The  four  chief  agencies  of  the  direct  reli- 
gious work  have  been  the  prayer  meeting, 
the  gospel  meeting  for  young  men,  the 
Bible  class,  and  personal  work.  The 
combined  reach  and  aggressiveness  of 
these  agencies  have  steadily  increased, 
benefiting  an  ever  growing  number  of 
young    men.     Moreover,    the    religious 
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character  of  association  work  has  been  road,  army,  navy,  colored  and  Indian  de- 
emphasized  in  its  various  departments.  partments,  and  among  lumbermen,  min- 

The  convention  soon  to  be  held  will  be  ers  and  other  industrial  classes  of  young 

composed   of   representative   delegations  men,  are  so  broad  and  so  needy  that  we 

from  all  the  North  American  associations  realize  that  only  a  mere  beginning  has 

— men   who  are  leaders    in    the    work,  been   made  of  association   work  among 

Then,  too,  there  will  be  present  delegates  all   these  classes.     In   every   department 

from  every  other  continent  to  give  their  we  find  the  tokens  of  youth,  and  among 

testimony  to  the  world  wide  reach  of  this  these  tokens  are  the  buoyancy,  the  antici- 

work  for  young  men.    Over  one  hundred  pation,  the  strength  and  the  visions  of 

such   visitors   have   already   indicated   a  youth. 

hope  to  be  in  attendance.  The  conven-  In  the  near  future  there  should  be  a 
tion's  jubilee  opportunity  will  be  im-  larger  work  for  boys  and  young  men  in 
proved  by  a  program  designed  to  make  every  city  of  the  continent ;  a  much  larger 
the  exercises  full  of  thanksgiving  to  God  force  of  association  employed  officers ;  a 
by  the  setting  forth  of  all  our  reasons  for  physical  department  with  1,000  gymna- 
jubilee  in  fitting  addresses  and  testimo-  siums ;  educational  classes  enrolling  at 
nies  from  the  leading  veterans  in  the  least  100,000  young  men ;  a  railroad  de- 
service  of  the  associations,  from  those  partment  established  at  500  divisional 
also  who  are  now  among  the  most  active  points ;  a  student  department  in  every 
in  our  work,  also  by  presidents  and  stu-  educational  institution  calling  for  it ;  a 
dents  of  our  universities,  by  presidents  colored  men's  department  established  in  a 
and  officials  of  our  railroads  and  of  mer-  hundred  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  ten 
cantile  and  industrial  corporations,  by  times  as  many  cities  as  now  contain  one, 
admirals  and  generals  in  our  army  and  so  that  wherever  colored  young  men  are 
navy,  by  the  clergy  of  the  churches,  confronted  with  the  temptations  of  the 
whose  countenance  and  help  constitute  a  city  there  shall  be  opened  to  them  a  safe 
chief  reason  for  the  growth  and  useful-  refuge  and  wholesome  resort ;  an  army 
ness  of  the  associations,  and  by  other  men  and  navy  department  in  which  to  every 
of  faith  and  prayer  who  are  asked  to  soldier  and  sailor  at  army  post  and  naval 
unite  with  delegates  in  seeking  and  se-  station,  on  every  ship  and  in  every  camp, 
curing  the  presence  and  blessing  of  the  shall  be  offered,  instead  of  the  hospitality 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  entire  brotherhood,  of  the  drinker  and  the  gambler,  Christian 
The  program  is  also  to  include  an  histor-  welcome  and  fellowship ;  a  work  among 
ical  exhibit,  elaborately  setting  forth  the  all  classes  of  boys  and  young  men  by 
growth  of  the  American  association  in  which  multitudes  of  lumbermen,  miners, 
every  one  of  its  varied  departments  and  factory  hands  and  other  workers  of  the 
branches.  industrial  classes   with  their  boys   shall 

What  is  to  be  said  of  the  future?  find  before  them  open  doors  to  whole- 
Wherever  the  association  now  exists,  the  some  recreation  and  Christian  hospital- 
boys'  work,  as  we  have  seen,  doubles  the  ity ;  agencies  of  supervision,  internation- 
field  open  to  it,  and  extension  among  the  al,  state,  county  and  metropolitan,  ade- 
boys  is  both  more  easy  and  more  remu-  quate  to  foster  and  extend  this  wide  and 
nerative  than  among  young  men.  growing  work. 

In  the  cities  where  the  association  work  There  should  be  a  religious  work  car- 
for  young  men  is  in  its  best  estate  the  call  ried  on  by  every  association,  in  which  an 
and  opportunity  to  extend  it  is  urgent  and  ever  increasing  multitude  of  boys  and 
eager.  These  favored  cities,  however,  young  men  are  hearing  and  yielding  to 
are  few.  In  the  great  majority  the  work  the  message  of  the  Gospel,  in  which  thou- 
is  practically  in  its  infancy.  Its  right  sands  of  boys  and  young  men  are  eagerly 
to  existence  and  favor  has  been  well  and  devoutly  studying  the  Bible,  and  in 
established,  but  the  period  of  rapid  which  prayerful  personal  work  by  mem- 
growth  is  ahead.  Association  workers  bers,  secretaries  and  physical  and  educa- 
feel  that  only  a  beginning  has  been  made  tional  directors  shall  leaven  the  inter- 
in  the  city  work  west  of  the  Mississippi  course  and  fellowship  of  the  brother- 
and  the  Great  Lakes  and  south  of  the  hood  with  the  spirit  of  Him  who  came  to 
Ohio  and  the  James.  seek  and  to  save  men. 

The  regions  beyond  in  the  student,  rail-  And,    finally,    this    wide,    many-sided 
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Christ-like  work  on  the  American  field  self,  the  darkness  of  heathen  lands,  and 

ought  to  be  transplanted  upon  every  con-  hastening  on  the    day    of    the  universal 

tinent,     illuminating     with     a     radiance  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

which  comes  alone  from  the  Christ  him-  New  York  City. 


Suggested     by    a    Ramble    Through     the    Royal 

Academy    of    1901. 

By  Poultney   Bigelow. 


AS  I  wended  my  way  home  after  an 
exhausting,  if  not  exhaustive, 
study  of  the  paintings  exposed  in 
the  Royal  Academy  Galleries,  I  could  not 
but  marvel — first  at  the  gratifying  posi- 
tion occupied  by  American  painters  in 
this  exhibition,  and  secondly  at  the  gen- 
erosity which  inspires  British  artists  in 
their  treatment  of  their  American  fellow- 
craftsmen.  Sargent,  Abbey  and  Bough- 
ton  are  full  members  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, their  pictures  have  precedence  over 
those  who  do  not  carry  these  magic  let- 
ters after  their  names ;  indeed,  even  in 
the  catalog  their  names  precede  those 
who  are  not  academicians,  and  are  print- 
ed in  larger  type. 

While  the  papers  are  noting  the 
triumphs  of  American  capital  and  the 
passing  of  British  steamships  into  Yan- 
kee hands,  they  have  far  more  to  signal- 
ize in  this  direction  by  reflecting  that  in 
nearly  every  other  field  they  have  to  meet 
an  American  competition.  The  two  most 
notable  singing  teachers  in  London  are 
American — Madame  Eugene  Oudin,  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.,  Korbay,  whose  fame 
was  established  likewise  in  New  York  be- 
fore he  moved  to  a  higher  sphere  of  activ- 
ity in  Mayfair.  In  the  field  of  sport, 
from  jockeys  to  college  athletes,  Ameri- 
cans need  fear  no  comparison  with  the 
best  that  England  puts  forward,  and 
when  it  comes  to  the  field  of  applied  me- 
chanics, we  can  say  without  much  exag- 
geration that  nothing  is  well  done  in 
England  that  is  not  done  by  Americans. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  is  a  notable  gathering  of 
good  paintings.  There  are  some  two 
thousand  exhibitors,  and  the  hanging 
committee  feel  that  they  could  have  hung 
as  many  again,  had  space  permitted. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  this  year  is 
the  excellence  and    abundance    of    good 


portraits.  Indeed,  this  is  par  excellence 
an  annual  portrait  show,  and  whoever 
takes  the  trouble  to  ramble  through  Bur- 
lington House  once  a  year  will  soon  be- 
come familiar  with  the  features  of  most 
of  the  eminent  people  of  the  day — at  least 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  lux- 
ury of  a  portrait. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  disappointment 
now  and  then  to  find  that  the  magnificent 
powers  of  a  Sargent,  a  Herkomer,  are 
exerted  largely  to  perpetuate  the  features 
of  prosperous  but  platitudinous  Jew  brok- 
ers and  their  families,  wealthy  and  over- 
fed Aldermen,  noble  numbskulls,  and 
many  types  that  make  us  ponder  on  the 
freaky  way  in  which  wealth  is  scattered 
about  this  curious  world.  It  would  be 
a  noble  outlet  for  some  philanthropic  mil- 
lionaire to  give  an  order  to  the  half  dozen 
great  portrait  painters  of  to-day  to  paint 
first  the  eminent  people  of  their  time,  and 
do  the  commonplace  themes  only  after 
the  list  of  greatness  was  exhausted.  But 
the  artist  must  live,  and  the  patron  of  art 
to-day  is  not  the  Court,  or  the  ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy,  nor  the  university,  nor 
the  great  learned  societies ;  it  is  almost 
ceasing  to  be  the  landed  artistocracy  of 
England,  which,  after  all,  represents  the 
historic  evolution  of  England's  power. 
To-day  it  is  the  plutocracy  which  keeps 
the  painter  alive  and  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  year  after  year  an  increasing 
number  of  portraits  immortalizing  our 
friends  Wertheimer,  and  Rosenbaum, 
Eckstein  and  Levisohn — merely  a  sign 
that  England  need  have  less  fear  of  being 
Americanized  than  Orientalized.  It  is 
not  from  the  far  West  that  she  need  look 
for  danger  to  her  institutions,  but  to  the 
near  East — the  longitudes  of  Jerusalem 
and  Posen ! 

The  South  African  war  has  furnished 
a  few — a  very  few — subjects  ;  such  for 
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instance  as  Caton  Woodville's  "  Lindley,"  accustomed  to  naked  women  in  England, 

a  scene  in  the  veldt  during  a  communion  The  climate  makes  them  look  artificial, 

service.   .  The  men  are  standing  grimly  In  Greece  and  Italy  they  appear  to  feel 

still,  while  shells  are  bursting  in  air,  or-  more  at  home. 

derlies  are  carrying  messages,  and  the  There  is  very  little  sculpture,  but  that 
clergyman  is  performing  his  office.  This  little  of  a  high  average.  London  is  not 
picture  will  no  doubt  soon  become  well  congenial  to  sculpture,  any  more  than  it 
known  through  the  prints — yet  it  is  is  to  nude  figures — the  air  is  dirty  and 
Woodville  at  his  worst,  for  his  genius  is  the  life  is  that  of  the  fireside  home.  There 
unique  when  dealing  with  fierce  action,  but  is  a  strong  group  representing  a  trooper 
he  is  not  so  remarkable  with  still  life — or,  seeking  to  save  the  life  of  a  comrade  by 
rather,  in  that  field  he  invites  comparison  taking  him  up  behind  in  the  saddle, 
with  others.  There  are  a  certain  num-  There  was  a  suggestion  of  Frederick 
ber  of  portraits  in  khaki,  and  a  few  bat-  Remington  in  the  composition.  Cecil 
tie  scenes,  but  on  the  whole  Englishmen  Brown  is  the  name  of  the  sculptor, 
to-day  are  not  disposed  to  seek  glory  on  The  miniature  section  is  a  very  rich 
that  field — they  are  looking  at  it  now  one.  Indeed,  so  excellent  is  this  depart- 
more  in  the  light  of  a  very  disagreeable  ment  that  it  would  seem  fitting  to  hold  a 
piece  of  police  duty.  It  is  curious  that  separate  miniature  exhibition  at  another 
in  latter  times  France  alone  appears  to  time.  I  was  much  attracted  by  one 
have  produced  first-rate  war  painters,  painted  by  a  Miss  Ethel  Karuth.  It  was 
Germany  has  produced  a  large  number  the  portrait  of  a  lady,  but  done  in  a  man- 
of  mediocre  ones,  but  her  war  of  1870-71  ner  so  original  and  strong  that  it  indicated 
has  as  yet  been  treated  worthily  only  by  to  me  a  training  out  of  the  common.  On 
Anton  von  Werner.  The  vast  "  official  "  inquiry  I  discovered  that  Miss  Karuth 
canvases  which  were  painted  to  the  order  is  partially  Hungarian — which  explains 
of  the  Crown  shortly  after  the  war  for  everything  in  the  way  of  strength  and 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  German  mili-  originality. 

tary  ardor,  notably  those  in  the  Berlin  It  was  cheering  to  find  at  last  an  Exhi- 

Zeughaus  (arsenal)  are  mainly  fit  for  a  bition  without  very  much  of  the  Napo- 

panorama  or  drop  scene  on  the  stage.  leonic  in  it — not  even  a  Lady  Hamilton 

The  death  of  Victoria  has  called  forth  and  Nelson !  This  indicates  a  change  in 
a  few  efforts — the  funeral  cortege  in  the  fashion — tho  there  is  not  much  gained 
London,  the  battle  ships  saluting  the  by  exchanging  Jena  and  Austerlitz  for 
royal  yacht  as  it  steamed  up  the  Solent  Colenso  and  Pretoria — at  least  not  from 
bearing  the  royal  coffin.  These  are  in-  the  painter's  point  of  view, 
teresting,  but  none  of  them  great.  Ben-  Somehow  it  seemed  to  me  that  many 
jamin  Constant's  portrait  is  so  far  the  of  the  portraits  indicated  women  of  rath- 
best  that  has  been  done  of  Queen  Victoria,  er  anemic  and  artificial  breeding.  There 
and  must  retain  great  value  from  the  was  much  frizzling. of  hair,  much  evi- 
mere  fact  that  it  is  the  last  one  for  which  dence  of  physical  debility,  if  not  degener- 
she  gave  a  sitting.  acy.     An  American  looks  to  England  for 

I  am  told  on  good  authority  that  the  specimens  of  the   respectable,   practical, 

artist  was  allowed  but  one  sitting  of  for-  robust  and  matronly  femina   Britannica! 

ty-five  minutes,  and  in  that  time  he  de-  What  has  become  of  them?     They  don't 

voted  himself  entirely  to  a  study  of  her  seem   to   get  painted  nowadays.     Have 

face — gazing  intently  at  it,  and  making  they  all  retired  to  their  farms  and  left  the 

but  a  few  pencil  lines.     From  this  short  field  to  the  decadent  city  bred  progeny, 

sitting  he  has  produced  a  majestic  histor-  who  smoke  cigarettes  and  frequent  the 

ical  picture,  representing  the  Queen  of  a  theaters   for   social   distraction  ?     I   fear 

great  Empire  seated  on  the  Throne  in  the  there,  is  something  of  this  sort. 

House  of  Lords.  There  is  a  portrait  of  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 

There  are  very  few  nudes,  and  we  do  gan — at  least  I  took  it  for  such  at  first 
not  miss  those  that  have  been  rejected,  glance.  It  represents  Borchgrevink,  the 
The  nudes  that  have  been  hung  seem  un-  commander  of  the  Antarctic  expedition, 
commonly  naked — they  suggest  the  pos-  1898- 1900,  in  the  costume  of  the  South 
ing  of  women  off  the  street — seem  out  of  Pole,  looking  very  fierce  and  command- 
place.     Somehow  or  other  I  cannot  get  ing  (painted  by  Swinstead — a  fairly  good 
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work).  Glazebrook  has  an  excellent  brings  around  the  same  groups  disposed 
portrait  of  the  novelist  Frankfort  Moore,  a  little  differently — but  always  the  same 
In  this  case  it  is  the  model  entertaining  people,  the  same  laziness,  the  same  de- 
the  portrait  painter,  for  Mr.  Glazebrook  praved  moral  atmosphere, 
told  me  that  the  painting  of  this  picture  However,  that  is  none  of  my  business, 
was  a  source  of  delight  from  the  fact  that  People  want  that  sort  of  thing,  and  pay 
every  moment  was  alive  with  the  inter-  for  it.  Tadema  can  no  more  paint  other 
minable  discourse  of  reminiscence  and  themes  than  Gibson  can  abandon  the 
anecdote  of  this  versatile  and  witty  Irish-  woman  beautiful.  He  tries  now  and 
man.  The  picture  speaks  for  itself,  then,  but  finds  that  the  buying  public 
Most  painters  find  this  the  main  drudg-  calls  him  back  to  his  peculiar  field, 
ery  of  their  profession — the  entertaining  We  find  after  a  little  experience  that 
of  their  sitters  in  order  to  keep  an  agree-  the  public  of  to-day  is  a  tyrant  as  well  as 
able  expression  on  their  faces.  an  art  patron.  To-day  we  think  we  are 
I  am  not  writing  a  criticism  of  the  free,  but  every  painter  will  tell  us  that 
Academy — that  is  not  my  trade.  This  he  is  bound  to  his  particular  line  of  work 
is  but  a  letter  of  impressions  after  a  cur-  quite  as  rigidly  as  were  Boticelli  or  Ra- 
sory  ramble  through  the  different  rooms,  phael,  Titian  or  Murillo. 
I  have  only  noted  a  few  such  names  as  Now  that  England  and  America  are 
Boughton,  Abbey,  Herkomer,  Shannon,  practically  one  country  in  matters  of  real 
Sargent — they  all  have  good  work.  Then  civilization,  why  is  not  the  time  at  hand 
there  is  a  host  of  imitators,  each  of  whom  for  an  amalgamation  of  art  interests  to 
thinks  that  he  will  succeed  in  proportion  the  extent  of  holding  the  great  annual 
as  he  copies  what  he  regards  as  the  tricks  exhibition  of  pictures  jointly  in  America 
of  a  well-known  master.  This  one  whisks  and  England.  For  instance,  half  could 
his  brush  violently  in  hopes  of  being  mis-  be  sent  to  New  York,  half  to  London, 
taken  for  Sargent.  The  other  hopes  to  and  after  a  few  weeks  an  exchange  ef- 
be  compared  to  Abbey  by  treating  of  Car-  fected  so  that  each  picture  should  be  ex- 
dinal  Wolsey  after  the  manner  of  a  hibited  in  the  same  year  in  the  two  big- 
stained  glass  window.  Another  labors  gest  cities  of  the  world.  There  should  be 
at  marble  and  thinks  this  will  make  him  a  no  more  difference  made  between  an 
Tadema.  And,  by  the  way,  some  great  Englishman  and  an  American  than  be- 
painters  of  the  day  find  it  necessary  to  tween  a  Scotchman  and  an  Irishman. 
copy  themselves  to  a  somewhat  monoto-  Congress  should  be  asked  to  abolish  all 
nous  degree.  I  am  getting  tired  of  Ta-  restrictions  on  art  and  give  American 
dema's  everlasting  blue  sky  and  white  artists  a  chance  of  competing  on  equal 
marble  and  cypress  clump,  and  effemi-  terms  with  the  best  work  of  the  old 
nate  men  and  flabby,  sensuous  women,  world. 

who  appear  as  tho  intended  to  represent  Is  this  chimerical  ?    Perhaps  it  is.    But 

the  perpetual  decadence  of  ancient  Rome,  so  are  many  things  regarded  that  are  in 

I  feel  like  shaking  them  into  some  kind  the  line  of  Peace,  Good  Will  on  Earth, 

of  vitality — but,  no,  each  Academy  year  London,  England. 
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OOD  Fortune  in  disguise 
Crept  shyly  to  my  door ; 
Want  in  her  haggard  eyes. 
Grief  in  the  garb  she  wore. 
How  should  I  know  the  guest 
Who  came  so  poorly  drest? 


With  fear   I  let  her  in, 

Who  would  not  be  denied : 
No  greeting  did  she  win, 
No  welcome  to  my  side — 
This    uninvited    guest, 
Who  stole  away  my  rest. 


But  in   the   morning   light, 
Another  face  was  there : 
I  saw  a  visage  bright, 
A  beauty  strange  and  rare. 
My  dear,   deceitful  guest 
Had  put  my  faith  to  test. 

Now  Joy  and  I  are  friends, 

Who  thought  to  be  estranged ; 
Now  Fate  hath  made  amends, 
And  all  the  world  is  changed. 
For  since  I  knew  my  guest, 
I  find  her  gifts  the  best. 

Washington*  D.  C. 


Woman's    Glorious    Opportunities. 

By  Henry  T.    Finck, 

Author  of  "Primitive:  Love  and  Love  Stories,1"  Et< 

BABIES  are  weak,  helpless  creatures,  ficial  change ;  what  would  that  prove  ? 
with  mere  buds  of  intelligence,  It  would  prove,  by  all  the  laws  of  reason- 
but  there  is  one  thing  they  learn  in  ing,  that  since  they  have  had  such  ex- 
a  very  short  time :  that  they  can  get  any-  traordinary  power  and  influence  without 
thing  they  want  by  simply  bawling  for  it  the  privilege  of  voting,  they  obviously  do 
louder  and  louder.  The  foolish  fondness  not  need  the  ballot  at  all  to  get  what  they 
of  their  mothers  does  the  rest.  It  is  not  want.  If  there  are  any  more  wrongs  to 
surprising  that  some  women  should  have  be  redressed,  all  they  need  to  do  is  to 
made  a  note  of  this  fact,  and  tried  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  men, 
profit  by  the  same  tactics.  Not  long  ago  whose  sense  of  justice  and  gallantry  will, 
one  of  the  leading  suffragists,  speaking  as  heretofore,  impel  them  to  do  the  right 
of  the  alleged  "  universal  discontent  and  thing. 

rebellion  among  women,"  blurted  out  Of  the  topsy-turviness  of  the  suffra- 
frankly :  "  One  would  suppose  that  men  gists'  position  in  this  matter  there  is  an 
would  be  sick  unto  death  of  this  never-  amusing  illustration  in  Col.  T.  W.  Hig- 
ending,  ever-increasing  clamor,"  and  end  ginson's  "  Common  Sense  About  Worn- 
it  by  giving  these  women  what  they  want !  en."  After  relating,  with  a  tragic  air,  the 
Fortunately,  men  are  not  like  the  fond  story  of  two  little  Boston  girls  who  were 
and  foolish  mothers,  who  would  give  taken  away  from  their  mother  (because 
their  babies  the  sun  or  moon  to  play  with,  she  had  married  again)  and  given  to  their 
With  cold,  relentless  logic  they  point  out  guardian,  he  comments:  "There  is  no 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  let  women  lasting  remedy  for  such  wrongs,  except 
have  the  franchise  for  three  simple,  stub-  to  give  woman  the  political  power  to  pro- 
born  reasons  :  First,  none  of  them  need  it ;  tect  herself."  Yet  only  ten  lines  before 
secondly,  most  of  them  do  not  want  it ;  this  he  had  stated  that  "  this  case  led  to 
thirdly,  if  they  got  it  much  more  harm  an  alteration  of  the  law  in  Massachu- 
than  good  would    result    to    themselves  setts "  ! 

and  others.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the  suffragists  to 

As  I  have  already  given  a  bird's-eye  intimate  that  the  only  thing  they  strive 

view  of  the  up-to-date  arguments   and  for  is  to  gain  new  advantages  and  priv- 

facts  on  which  these  maxims  are  based  ileges  for  themselves.     Some  of  them,  no 

(in  The  Independent  of  January  31st),  doubt,  have  worked  themselves  up  into  a 

I  need  not  dwell  on  them  again.     Only  wild  frenzy  over  the  ballot.     They  hate 

regarding  the  first  point  I  wish  to  add  a  men  and  marriage,  and  want  even   the 

few  words.     The  more  I  read  the  lucu-  Bible  "  edited  "  to  suit  their  ideas.     But 

brations  of  the  suffragists  the  more  it  there  are  also  others  whose  sympathies 

strikes  me  that  their  loud  clamor  for  the  embrace  both  sexes,  and  who  are  really 

ballot  is  like  an  infant's  bawling  for  the  eager  to  improve  the  world.    The  trouble 

moon.     They  claim  that  the  great  im-  with  these  good  women  is  that,  as  Ouida 

provement  in  woman's  lot  during  the  last  has  remarked,  "  they  cannot  understand 

century  was  a  result  of  the  agitation  for  that  you  can  make  no  nation  virtuous  by 

"  women's  rights."    As  a  matter  of  fact,  act  of  Parliament."     Legislation  of  the 

this  improvement  was  simply  the  contin-  kind  they  want  has  always  done  more 

uation  of  that  gradual   amelioration  of  harm  than  good,  and  it  would  therefore 

woman's  fate  which  has  been  going  on  be  unwise  to  allow  them  to  help  make  the 

for  thousands  of  years,   but  which,  like  laws.     They  would   simply  increase  the 

all  other  phases  of  culture,  was  specially  number  of  enactments  which  cannot  be 

accelerated  during  the  last  century.     But  enforced. 

suppose  we  accept  the  plea  of  the  suffra-         Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  women 

gists  that  they  brought  about  the  bene-  should  resent  their  exclusion  from  the 
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voting  booths.  The  simple  truth  is  that  platform  in  election  years,  and  would  re- 
some  women  attach  altogether  too  much  ceive  little  or  no  special  attention, 
importance  to  politics.  If  two  average  Nevertheless,  it  is  in  the  domestic 
men  are  together  fifteen  minutes  they  sphere  that  woman's  most  glorious  op- 
usually  devote  ten  of  them  to  political  portunities  lie.  Ninety-four  of  every 
comment  and  the  other  five  to  business  hundred  women  get  married,  and  it  is 
or  sports.  If  women  took  up  politics  and  within  the  power  of  mothers  so  to  bring 
business  as  universally  as  men,  their  con-  up  their  sons  that  they  will  always  cast 
versation  would  move  in  the  same  such  votes  as  they  themselves  would  cast, 
grooves,  and  life  would  lose  one  of  its  Thus  every  mother  controls  as  many 
greatest  charms — the  charm  of  sexual  di-  votes  as  she  has  sons.  What  more  could 
versity  of  interests  and  sympathies.  Ex-  she  desire?  As  for  the  six  per  cent,  who 
pansion,  imperialism,  canal  building,  ship  do  not  marry,  surely  life  ought  not  to  be 
subsidies,  the  tax  on  sugar  and  tobacco,  arranged  to  suit  their  plans,  and  with  ref- 
the  tariff  and  trusts,  are  no  doubt  impor-  erence  solely  to  their  abnormal  condition, 
tant  questions ;  but  the  men  are  quite  able  They  are  no  longer  maltreated  or  de- 
to  cope  with  them,  leaving  the  women  spised  as  in  former  times,  and  they  have 
time  and  opportunity  to  occupy  their  every  possible  opportunity  for  congenial 
minds  with  other  things.  employment,  so  they  may  be  happy  tho 

Of  these  other  problems  and  opportu-  not  married.    If  they  are  well-to-do,  they 

nities  there  are  hundreds  which  the  agi-  can  find  an  outlet  for  their  energies  in 

tators,  in  their  eagerness  for  the  useless  art  or  literature,  or  various  branches  of 

ballot,  neglect.     It  would  be  wise  if  the  charitable  work,  in  which  so  many  wom- 

women  who  have  formed  anti-suffrage  en  have  nobly  distinguished  themselves, 

societies  placed  at  the  top  of  their  mis-  Take  the  case  of  Helen  Gould.    In  what 

sionary     literature     Herbert     Spencer's  political  position  could  she  have  gained 

maxim :   "  If   women   comprehended   all  so  much  genuine  respect,  honor,  and  af- 

that  is  contained  in  the  domestic  sphere,  fection    as  she  has  by  her  altruistic  con- 

they  would  ask  no  other."     No  one  can  duct?     "Conduct,"  as  Matthew  Arnold 

say  truthfully  that  women  are  harmed  has  observed,   "  is  three   parts    of   life." 

in  any  way  by  their  inability  to  vote,  since  These  three  parts  of  life  are  entirely  un- 

the  laws  and  the  juries  are  now  decidedly  der  the  control  of  the  voteless  mothers, 

biased    in    their    favor ;    but    everybody  Their  opportunities  in  this  direction  are 

knows  that  our  home  life  suffers  because  simply    boundless,    and    they    can    have 

many  very  important  domestic  problems  everything  their  own  way,  since  the  fath- 

remain  unsolved — problems  which  con-  ers  are  absent  most  of  the  time.     "  Give 

cern  the  daily  life,  the  comfort  and  hap-  me  the  first  five  years  of  a  child's  life 

piness  of  most  of  us,  much  more  closely  and  I  care  not  who  has  the  rest;  he  will 

than  those  which  usually  agitate  the  poli-  remain  true  to  the  faith."     This  maxim 

ticians.  of  Catholic  priests  applies  to  other  things 

There  are  occasions  when  womanly  as  well  as  to  faith.  It  applies  to  conduct 
women  may  consistently  busy  themselves  and  principles  in  general,  to  everything 
with  certain  questions  that  come  within  that  is  included  under  the  comprehensive 
the  scope  of  politics  or  law-making,  words  Manners  and  Morals.  Are  not 
Everybody  must  admire,  for  instance,  the  manners  and  morals  more  important  than 
women  of  California,  who  worked  so  questions  of  tariff  or  canal  building, 
hard  and  persistently  for  the  preservation  which  simply  concern  the  relative  profits 
of  the  venerable  big  trees  from  greedy  of  certain  parties  ?  And  do  not  our  man- 
lumbermen,  or  the  women  who  helped  to  ners  and  morals  need  repairing  and  im- 
save  the  Hudson  River  Palisades.  In  proving  quite  as  much  as  our  politics  ?  It 
such  directions  there  are  splendid  oppor-  is  the  mothers  who  make  or  mar  manners 
tunities  for  women — splendid  as  long  as  and  morals,  who  make  or  fail  to  make 
they  abstain  from  voting;  for  now  they  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  their  sons  and 
can  at  any  time  appeal  in  a  body  to  the  daughters.  Should  not  women,  there- 
government,  whatever  its  political  com-  fore,  devote  their  energies  and  thoughts 
plexion  may  be;  whereas,  if  they  voted,  to  these  great  domestic  opportunities  for 
their  wishes  would  simply  become  one  improving  the  world  before  they  under- 
small  and  insignificant  plank  in  a  party  take  to  regulate  politics  at  large  ?     To 
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put  it  more  bluntly,  would  it  not  be  well  frustrated.  And  why  do  these  parties 
for  ambitious  women  to  tend  to  their  own  begin  so  late  ?  Because  those  of  the  mil- 
business  before  they  meddle  with  that  of  lionaires  do.  It  is  simply  one  phase  of 
the  men?  the  silly  aping  of  the  rich,  which,  in  di- 

Unlimited  opportunities  for  improve-  verse  ways,  does  so  much  harm  in  this 
ment  are  still  offered  by  what  is  the  most  country.  Vanity  is  less  deadly  than 
elemental  of  all  feminine  functions,  whisky,  but  I  believe  it  creates  nearly  as 
Motherhood,  with  most  women,  is  still  much  unhappiness.  Two-thirds  of  the 
little  more  than  maternity — an  instinct  young  girls  who  leave  home  to  be  type- 
they  have  in  common  with  the  lowest  ani-  writers  or  shop  or  factory  girls  do  so 
mals.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  this  not  from  necessity,  but  to  get  clothes  to 
instinct  is  all  that  is  needed,  but  it  is  not.  wear  that  will  make  them  appear  like  the 
Babies  are  not  as  hardy  as  young  animals  rich,  and  the  results  are  too  often  disas- 
and  therefore  require  more  intelligent  trous.  Instead  of  encouraging  this  tend- 
care  and  affection.  Hygienic  experiments  ency,  suffragists  ought  to  try  to  teach 
in  asylums  have  proved  that  the  frightful  the  girls  that  there  are  things  in  this 
infant  mortality  in  our  cities  is  largely  world  infinitely  more  important  than  the 
due  to  maternal  ignorance  and  the  folly  fine  dresses  for  which  so  many  of  them 
of  fond  indulgence.  The  other  day  I  go  out  into  a  world  full  of  temptations 
saw  a  mother  in  a  car  with  her  twin  ba-  and  pitfalls.  All  girls  should  be  made  fa- 
bies.  They  were  sickly  looking,  yet  she  miliar  with  the  sensible  ideas  of  the  Jap- 
gave  one  of  them  a  banana  to  eat,  the  anese  regarding  the  vulgarity  of  mere 
other  a  bar  of  candied  peanuts — two  of  wealth,  and  the  gross  display  of  it.  Here 
the  most  indigestible  things  in  the  world,  is  a  field  of  missionary  activity  capable  of 
even  for  robust  adults.  This  mother,  unlimited  expansion, 
no  doubt,  would  have  been  horrified  at  If  women  could  be  made  to  realize  the 
the  mere  thought  of  deliberately  inflict-  hideous  cruelty  to  birds  involved  in  their 
ing  on  her  infants  such  pain  as  they  must  habit  of  wearing  their  feathers  or  corpses 
have  suffered  that  night ;  yet  in  her  ig-  on  their  hats,  they  would  take  courage  to 
norance  she  was  not  only  inflicting  that  resist  even  the  edicts  of  a  fiendish  fash- 
temporary  pain,  but  was  ruining  their  ion.  This  would  help  to  preserve  for  fu- 
digestion  and  health  and  shortening  their  ture  generations  many  of  the  most  beau- 
life.  Such  cases  of  cruel  "  fondness  " —  tiful  species  of  birds ;  especially  if  the 
which  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely —  boys  were  taught  at  the  same  time  to  curb 
show  that  without  intelligence  and  knowl-  the  relic  of  savagery  which  still  leads  so 
edge  there  can  be  no  affection  of  the  many  of  them,  when  in  the  country,  to 
highest  type.  If  the  suffragists  devoted  think :  "  It's  a  fine  day ;  let's  go  out  and 
their  energies  to  combating  such  danger-  kill  something."  Such  reforms  are  sure- 
ous  ignorance,  they  would  do  infinitely  ly  quite  as  important  as  any  political 
more  good  to  the  human  race  than  the  question  ;  and  they  are  all  within  woman's 
ballot  would  ever  enable  them  to  accom-  domain, 
plish.  Then  there  is  the  servant  problem  !    If 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  suffragists  will  only  go  to  work  and 

motherhood    is    to    find    husbands    for  solve  that,  I  shall  be  the  first  to  take  off 

daughters.     The  way  this  is  usually  done  my  hat  and  concede  their  right  not  only 

forms  a  staple  subject  of  ridicule  in  the  to  vote  on  anything  they  please,  but  to 

comic  papers.     But  there  is  a  very  se-  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  whole  solar 

rious  side  to  it,  especially  in  the  cities,  system.     One  branch  of  this  question — 

A  great  city  is  like  a  wilderness  in  the  gastronomy — alone    offers    opportunities 

difficulty  it  presents  to  busy  people  of  untold.     It  is  foolish  to  sneer  at  the  old 

making    desirable     acquaintances.     One  saying  that  the  way  to  a  man's  heart  is 

of  the  favorite  methods  of  overcoming  through  his  stomach.    Eating,  to  be  sure, 

this  difficulty  is  to  give  parties.     But  as  is  a  purely  sensual  pleasure,  but  that  is 

a  rule    these  gatherings  begin  at  so  late  no  reason  for  condemning   it.     On  the 

an  hour  that  sensible  men,  who  have  re-  contrary,  unless  it  is  a  sensual  pleasure 

gard  for  their  health  and  wish  to  do  the  digestion  is  not  carried  on  properly,  and 

next  day's  work  honestly,  are  obliged  to  dyspepsia  ensues,  followed  by  insomnia, 

avoid  them;  so  that  their  main  object  is  nervousness,    peevishness    and    general 
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breakdown.  Good  or  bad  temper  is  in  ties  of  women.  Instead  of  becoming-  pol- 
three  cases  out  of  four  a  mere  matter  of  iticians  and  greedy  money-makers,  they 
digestion.  Hence,  gastronomy  is  a  hy-  should  serve  as  an  antidote  to  our  ex- 
gienic  and  moral  question  of  the  first  im-  travagant  commercialism  and  political- 
portance,  which  is  shamefully  neglected  ism,  which  has  even  invaded  our  pulpits, 
in  most  households.  Electricity  will  Education  is  gradually  fitting  them  for 
doubtless  ere  long  transform  the  sooty  such  high  duties.  In  1890  one-third  of 
kitchen  into  an  art  studio,  which  wHl  all  the  college  students  in  the  United 
make  it  more  popular  with  women.  When  States  were  women.  To-day  ten  per 
that  time  comes  cooks  will  no  longer  be  cent,  more  girls  than  boys  are  preparing 
expected  to  do  the  washing.  Laundry  for  college.  The  education  the  girls  re- 
work is  too  difficult  and  muscularizing  ceive  is,  to  be  sure,  still  too  much  like 
for  women,  anyway,  and  should  be  done  that  which  has  always  been  given  to  the 
by  men  and  machinery.  boys ;  but  the  work  of  sexual  specializa- 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  discuss  all  tion  has  already  begun  in  some  places, 

of    women's    glorious    opportunities    to  and  it  will  grow  as  its  importance  begins 

benefit  themselves  and  improve  the  world,  to  be  understood.    The  suffragists  claim 

of  which  the  foregoing  are  samples.  Most  that  boys  and  girls  should  be  educated 

of  them  are  in  the  domestic  sphere;  yet  alike  because  "  there  is  no  sex  in  mind." 

it  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  word  do-  But  there  is  sex  in   mind.     There  was 

mestic  too  narrowly.    While  female  nov-  some  sex  in  the  minds  of  even  the  lower 

elists,  for  example,  may  do  their  work  savages,  and  it  has  grown  apace  with  civ- 

at  home,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  ilization.       Were  it  not  for  this  sex  in 

why  editors  should  not  go  to  their  offices,  mind    there  could  be  no  such  thing  as 

To-day  there  are  women  among  the  most  supersensual  or  romantic  love ;  and  our 

noted  and  best  remunerated  editors.    Nor  love  would  be  the  same  as    that    of    an 

do  female  novelists  any  longer  find  it  ad-  aboriginal     Australian,  which  does  not 

visable  to  write  under  a  man's  name.    On  differ  from  a  man's  "  love  "  of  whisky, 

the  contrary,  every  other  year  witnesses  It  is  the  duty  of  educators  to  foster  the 

the  debut  of  some  young  woman  who  growth  of  this  sex  in  mind  by  all  possible 

earns  from  $10,000  to  $100,000  with  a  means,  including  special  courses  of  study 

single  romance.    Good  actresses  are  well  that  will  tend  to  develop  true  womanli- 

rewarded,  and  singers  get  from  $50  to  ness  (tenderness,  grace,  modesty,  sympa- 

$1,500  for  an  evening's  work.     There  is  thy,  beauty),  fit  girls  for  a  life  of  domes- 

always  room  at  the  top — Patti  gets  $5,000  tic  affection,  and  make  them  ladylike  and 

— and  there  is  no  unjust  discrimination  winsome. 

against  women  in  art  or  literature.    Mu-        Here  we  have,  by  way  of  climax,  two 

sic,  in  particular,  offers  them  boundless  more  things  in  which  the  opportunities 

opportunities.     Even  now  there  are  more  of  our  women  are  unprecedented.  Never 

women  who  play,  sing  and  teach  than  before  in  the  world's  history  was  there  a 

men,  and  I  expect  to  live  long  enough  to  country  in  which  women  had  such  glo- 

see  all  the  instruments  in  our  orchestras,  rious  opportunities  to  be  what  all  women 

except  the  heavy  brasses,  the  drums  and  most  desire  to  be — ladies  and  winsome, 

double  basses,  usurped  by  women.  Nothing  is  apt  to  strike  a  visiting  for- 

A  glance  at  any  concert  hall  shows  that  eigner  more  than  the  ladylike  appearance 

if  it  were  not  for  the  women  it  would  be  and  demeanor  of  many  of  our  girls  and 

impossible    to    give    musical    entertain-  women  belonging  to  classes  which  in  Eu- 

ments.    If  the  suffragists  had  their  way ;  rope  usually  lack  all  refinement  of  mind 

if  women  became  just  like  men  in  their  and  manner.  This  difference  is  due  chief  - 

ardent  and  exclusive  devotion  to  politics  ly  to  our  women  having  long  been  eman- 

and  business,  what  would  become  of  the  cipated  from  field  labor  and  other  un- 

divine  art,  which  Martin  Luther  justly  womanly  tasks.      True,    some    of    them 

ranked,  as  an  agency  of  moral  culture,  seem  crazy  just  at  present  to  get  back  to 

next   to   religion?     The   same   question  that  phase  of  savagery;  but  the  fad  will 

might    be    asked    regarding    literature,  not  last  long.    I  am  even  convinced  that 

which  is  getting  to  be  patronized  chiefly  American    men,    having    saved    women 

by  women.    Here  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  from    coarsening,    uglifying   field    work 

real  trend  of  the  times  and  the  higher  du-  and  the  carrying  of  deforming  burdens, 
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will  ultimately  also  rescue  them  from  the  and  tendency  to  win  the  heart;  an  artful 

cruel  shops,  and  what  Tolstoy  aptly  calls  caress,  flattering  attention,  cajolery,  en- 

the    "  monotonous,    stupefying,     slavish  dearment,"  should  be    a    "  thing "    any 

toil  "  of  the  factories,  for  the  sake  of  hav-  more  than  one  who,  on  account  of  her 

ing  them  as  healthy,   refined,   domestic  lack  of  these  qualities,    fails    to    attract 

and  winsome  as  possible.     This  will  in-  marrying  men.     Was  there  ever  an  en- 

volve  extra  work  on  the  part  of  the  men,  chantress  among  the  scoffers  at  winsome 

but  American  women  are  worth  working  womanhood  ?    I  merely  ask  for  informa- 

for.  tion.    As  for  man's  right  to  decide  what 

By  making  proper  use  of  her  beauty,  women  shall  be  like,  that  is  inalienable 

sympathy,  winsomeness,  and  of  soft,  re-  and  eternal.     Just  as  the  women  have 

fined   blandishments — that   is,   by   being  helped  to  make  the  men  what  they  are  by 

what  men  want  her  to  be,  an  enchantress  marrying  those  who  were  the  stronger, 

and  not  a  rival — woman  can  be  practical-  more  robust,  courageous,  aggressive,  suc- 

ly  ruler  of  the  world  without  ever  casting  cessful,  manly,  so  men  have  made — and 

a  vote.     This,  like  love,  is  an  old  story,  will  continue  to  make — women  what  they 

but  it  will  remain  forever  new.       The  want  them  to  be  by  marrying  those  who 

equal  suffragist,  indeed,  once  more  lifts  correspond  to  their  ideal  of  womanliness ; 

up  her  voice  to  protest  against  the  laws  and  as  the  daughters  of  these  inherit  their 

of  nature.     "  To  ask  that  woman  should  traits,  the  law  of  natural  selection  will 

be  winsome  and  make  use  of  soft  blan-  provide  for  the  prevalence  of  womanly 

dishments  is,"  she  vociferates,  "  to  think  women,  while  mannish  women,  like  ef- 

of  her  as  a  thing,  not  as  a  person ;  and,  feminate  men,  will  always  remain  abnor- 

in  any  case,  it  is  not  for  men  to  decide  mal  exceptions.    We  may,  therefore,  an- 

what  women  shall  be."    But  I  cannot  for  swer  the  question  asked  in  the  first  article 

the  world  see  why  a  woman  who  indulges  of  this  series,  "Are    Womanly    Women 

in  "  soft  blandishments,"  or,  to  cite  the  Doomed  ?  "  with  an  emphatic  No.     Time 

dictionary,  makes  use  of  "  speech  or  ac-  will  show, 

tion  expressive  of  affection  or  kindness,  new  York  City. 


Some  Twentieth    Century  Problems   in    Physics. 

By  T.   C.  Mendenhall, 

President  of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

THE  nineteenth  century  has  passed  lating  to  new  forces  and  their  applica- 
over  to  the  twentieth  some  of  the  tions,  of  which  only  a  glimpse  had  ap- 
very  same  problems  in  physical  peared  at  the  beginning  of  that  cycle, 
science  that  it  inherited  a  hundred  years  have  been  quite  thoroughly  worked,  and 
ago  from  the  eighteenth,  and  these  in-  are,  at  the  end,  under  fair  and  promising 
elude  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  cultivation.  Toward  the  solution  of  some 
important  that  have  ever  confronted  the  of  the  older  problems,  which  means  the 
natural  philosopher.  It  cannot  fairly  be  explanation  of  some  of  the  very  common- 
said  that  they  have  been  entirely  neg-  est  of  physical  phenomena,  little  prog- 
lected  by  nineteenth  century  scholars,  ress  can  be  recorded, 
nor,  indeed,  that  some  progress  has  not  The  nature  of  gravitation  is  quite  as 
been  made  toward  their  solution,  but  in  far  from  being  understood  as  it  was  a 
some  of  the  more  important  instances  hundred  years  ago.  While  we  have 
that  progress  has  been  rather  by  lateral  learned  to  create  and  to  destroy  other 
exploration  or  a  sort  of  wing  skirmish-  "  fields  of  force,"  electric  and  magnetic, 
ing  than  by  direct  advance.  The  nine-  and  to  direct  and  control  the  lines  along 
teenth  was  a  busy  century  in  almost  all  which  these  forces  act,  we  are  helpless  in 
areas  of  intellectual  activity,  and  no-  the  omnipresence  of  gravitation,  which 
where  more  so  than  in  physical  science,  we  can  neither  create,  destroy  nor  con- 
New  fields  for  experimental  research  re-  trol  in  any  fashion. 
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In  the  matter  of  methods  and  machin-  as  this.     But  in  our  notions  of  the  na- 

ery  by  means  of  which  scientific  research  ture  of  the  mechanism  by  which  this  won- 

is   carried   on,   enormous   progress   was  derful  force  operates  we  are  little  better 

made    during    the    nineteenth    century  off  than  our  ancestors.     No  philosopher 

through     the     development     of     precise  can  rest  comfortably  on  the  mere  state- 

measuremcnt.     Our  processes  are  now  so  ment  that  one  body  attracts  another.    He 

much  more  highly  refined  than  they  were  is    compelled    to    inquire    how    this    is 

a  hundred  years  ago  that  many  physical  brought  about,   even  if  experience   has 

laws  assumed  then  to  be  rigorouslv  ex-  shown   that   every   explanation   requires 

act,   because  no  exceptions  were   found  other  explanations. 

outside  of  recognized   experimental   er-  Physicists   have    found   it   difficult   to 

ror,  are  now  known  to  be  only  approx-  imagine  one  mass  of  matter  influencing 

imate.     This,  with  other  considerations  another  across  an  absolutely  empty  space, 

of  a  like  nature,  has  led  to  an  overhaul-  — that  is,  a  space  void  of  all  means  of 

ing  of  even  the  longest  accepted  and  ap-  transmittingenergy — and  Newton  himself 

parently  best  settled  principles  of  physical  declared  such  a  condition  to  be  unthink- 

science.  able.     Many,  indeed,  have  declared  that 

The  beautifully  simple  law  of  Newton  all  forces  must  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
that  two  particles  of  matter  attract  each  "  push  "  and  never  a  "  pull,"  and  this  has 
other  with  a  force  directly  proportional  made  it  necessary  to  provide  some  meth- 
to  the  product  of  their  masses  and  in-  od  or  medium  by  means  of  which  a  push 
versely  proportional  to  the  square  of  may  be  communicated.  In  explanation 
the  distance  between  them,  has  not  yet  of  the  action  of  electric  and  magnetic 
been  proved  by  actual  laboratory  experi-  forces  and  in  the  transmission  of  ra- 
ment.  It  rests  on  astronomical  observa-  diant  energy,  such  a  medium  has  been 
tions,  and  in  that  respect  is  very  much  in  found  in  the  now  well  known  "  ether," 
the  same  condition  as  was  our  knowledge  but  it  has  not,  as  yet,  lent  itself  to  a  ra- 
of  the  velocity  of  light  before  the  time  tional  explanation  of  gravitation.  That 
of  Foucault,  Fizeau  and  Michelson.  we  have  been  able  to  create  such  a  beau- 
This  law  means  that  one  gravitational  tiful  (tho  yet  incomplete)  scheme  as  is 
field  of  force  does  not  interfere  with  or  comprehended  under  the  term  "  ether 
modify  another,  and  while  no  one  has  physics,"  with  all  of  the  accompanying 
yet  made  an  experiment  which,  upon  marvels  of  experiment  and  practical  ap- 
final  examination, discredits  it  in  the  least  plication  to  the  betterment  of  the  phys- 
degree,  it  is  not  safe  to  say  that  a  better  ical  condition  of  man,  while  we  stand 
knowledge  secured  by  more  accurate  in-  dumb  in  the  presence  of  the  simple  phe- 
vestigation  may  not  reveal  departures  nomenon  of  a  stone  falling  to  the  ground, 
from  it.  Newton  found  that  gravita-  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age. 
tional  attraction  was  not  "  selective  "  in  This,  then,  is  the  greatest  of  all  prob- 
character;  that  gold,  silver,  lead,  sand,  lems  in  physics,  the  solution  of  which 
wood,  water,  wheat,  etc.,  were  all  equal-  may  be  the  pass  key  to  innumerable  of 
ly  subject  to  it;  but  his  apparatus  and  nature's  storehouses  of  knowledge,  now 
methods  would  be  regarded  to-day  as  locked  against  the  most  cunning  investi- 
very  crude  and  indecisive.  Within  a  few  gator.  There  are  indications  that  brave 
years  several  very  interesting  attempts  effort  to  solve  this  problem  will  charac- 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  if  gravita-  terize  the  early  decades  of  the  new  cen- 
tion  was  "directive,"  especially  in  crys-  tury.  and  already  one  or  two  theories  have 
talline  bodies,  but  all  results  have  thus  been  advanced  by  which  it  is  attempted 
far  been  negative  in  character.  During  to  refer  gravitational  phenomena  to  elec- 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  our  knowl-  trical  conditions  of  the  ultimate  constitu- 
edge  of  the  "  constant  of  gravitation,"  ents  of  matter,  a  line  of  examination  by 
the  attraction  between  two  unit  masses  no  means  unpromising, 
of  matter  at  unit  distance,  has  been  great-  And  this  leads  easily  to  a  second  great 
ly  improved,  but  the  numerical  value  of  problem  confronting  the  physicist  of  to- 
that  constant  is  still  uncertain  to  an  ex-  day — namely,  that  of  offering  a  rational 
tent  equal,  perhaps,  to  one  per  cent.,  a  de-  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of  matter. 
gree  of  approximation  which  cannot  long  The  resistance  of  that  which  is  not  mat- 
be  tolerated  in  so  important  a  quantity  ter  or  substance  in  the  usual  sense  is  now 
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fairly    proved.      Is    the    difference    one 
of  condition  only,  or  is  it  fundamental  ? 
Based  upon  certain  accepted  characteris- 
tics chemists  have  classed  about  eighty 
substances    as    "  elementary,"    meaning 
thereby  that  up  to  this  time  they  have 
been  found  incapable  of  further  resolu- 
tion.    Is  it  true  that  these  differentiating 
characteristics  are  inherent  in  or  insep- 
arable   from    the    portion    of   matter   to 
which  they  belong,  or  is  there  a  common 
magma  from  which  all  come  ?     These  are 
questions  interesting  alike  to  the  physicist 
and  the  chemist,  and  physics  and  chem- 
istry have  joined  in  friendly  co-operation 
in  their  attempted  solution.     The  notion 
that   matter   consisted,   ultimately,   of   a 
congeries    of    very    small,    hard,    round 
masses  called  "  atoms  "  is  very  old.    The 
idea  that  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  these  might  be  indissolubly  united  in 
a  group,  called  a  "  molecule,"  is  more 
modern,  and  what  is  known  as  the  molec- 
ular theory  of  matter,  especially  as  ap- 
plied to  gases,  has  been  so  satisfactory  in 
its   explanation   of   physical   phenomena 
that,  in  some  form  or  other,  it  is  likely  to 
be  finally  acceptable.     But  the  question 
is  always  presenting  itself,  whence  the 
atom  and  what  properties  must  it  pos- 
sess in  order  that  it  may  meet  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it  ?     That  it  may  be  of 
the  same  stuff  as  the  all  prevading  me- 
dium (the  ether)  in  which  it  is,  and  yet 
permanently  differentiated  from  that  me- 
dium, is  an  idea  to  which  philosophers 
are  now  almost  universally  friendly  and 
notable  progress  has  been  made  toward 
a    rational    theory   based    on    this    idea. 
Helmholtz's  beautiful  demonstration  of 
the   fact  that  a   continuous   "  whirl,"   a 
"  vortex  ring,"  once  existing  in  an  in- 
compressible frictionless  fluid  would  of 
necessity  be  indestructible,  was  made  by 
Lord  Kelvin    the  basis  of  a  most  novel 
and  attractive  theory  of  atoms,  molecules 
and  matter,  which  is  yet  to  be  worked  out 
so  completely  as  to  be  proved  true  or 
false.     Indeed,  nearly  every  attempt  in 
these  days  to  inquire  into  the  ultimate 
nature  of  matter  brings  the  student  face 
to  face  with  the  physics  of  the  ether,  al- 
ready found  to  be  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful  fields   of   research.     Maxwell   more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  saw  in  it 
the  unity  and  "  oneness  "  of  the  various 
phenomena  of  light,  electricity  and  mag- 
netism, but  unfortunately  he  did  not  live 


to  see  the  verification  of  his  electro-mag- 
netic theory  of  light  in  the  beautiful  ex- 
perimental demonstrations  of  Rudolph 
Hertz  in  1888.  Here  is  a  door,  now  ap- 
parently wide  open,  leading  to  the  mys- 
teries of  ether  physics  and  on  to  possibili- 
ties of  the  greatest  moment,  even  to  ap- 
plied science.  Many  able  men  have  al- 
ready crossed  the  threshold  and  hundreds 
are  preparing  to  follow  them. 

Returning  to  less  remote  and  less  diffi- 
cult considerations  relating  to  matter,  a 
considerable  extension  of  our  knowledge 
of  its  physical  properties  under  widely 
varying  conditions  is  one  of  the  things  to 
be  expected  in  the  near  future.  As  to 
their  ultimate  nature,  some  of  those  of 
everyday  observation,  such  as  elasticity, 
cohesion,  etc.,  will  doubtless  continue  to 
be  obscure  for  a  long  time  to  come,  at 
least  until  some  of  the  problems  already 
referred  to  have  been  more  nearly  solved. 
But  their  variations  under  a  wide  range 
of  conditions  as  to  temperature,  mag- 
netic, electric  or  mechanical  stress  are 
certainly  within  our  reach,  and  research 
along  this  line  promises  a  rich  harvest. 
In  liquefying  all  known  gases  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  not  only  accomplished 
something  which  is  in  itself  extremely  in- 
teresting, but  it  has  bequeathed  to  the 
twentieth  an  aid  to  scientific  research  of 
no  mean  proportions.  The  science  of 
thermo-dynamics  has  long  indicated  the 
existence  of  what  is  called  the  absolute 
zero  of  temperature,  and  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  know  just  what  sort  of  a 
thing  matter  would  be  when  deprived  of 
all  of  that  "  brisk  agitation  of  particles  " 
which  we  call  heat.  At  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution in  London,  founded  a  hundred 
years  ago  by  Rumford  (largely  with  the 
idea  of  developing  therein  the  best  and 
most  economical  forms  of  kitchen 
stoves),  Dewar  has  experimentally 
reached  a  point  almost  dangerously  near 
the  absolute  zero.  His  distance  from  it 
is  less,  in  fact,  than  the  change  in  tem- 
perature frequently  taking  place  within 
twenty-four  hours,  but  the  difficulties  of 
going  nearer  are  enormous,  and  we  are 
hardly  likely  to  shorten  the  gap  very 
greatly  in  the  immediate  future.  Dewar 
himself  believes  that  an  approach  to 
within  five  degrees  centigrade  of  the  ab- 
solute zero  is  not  impossible.  However 
this  may  be,  the  remarkable  changes  in 
the  physical  properties  of  ordinary  mat- 
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ter  at  the  low  temperatures  now  avail-  any  degree  of  mechanical  stress  are  easily 
able  have  attracted  the  attention  and  ex-  available ;  and  in  this  way  applied  science 
cited  the  interest  of  physicists  and  their  will  pay,  in  some  measure,  the  great  debt 
further  investigation  and  elucidation  it  owes  to  pure  research, 
will  be  of  precise  importance  to  twen-  Furthermore,  the  extension  of  civilized 
tieth  century  science.  On  the  other  communities  of  almost  the  whole  inhabit- 
hand,  the  electric  arc  has  furnished  means  able  earth,  together  with  the  natural 
for  reaching  temperatures  extraordinari-  friendliness  of  enlightened  Governments 
ly  high,  and  in  this  way  the  range  within  that  are  just  beginning  to  recognize  their 
which  one  may  study  the  influence  of  obligations  to  science  and  scientific  men, 
heat  upon  the  properties  and  condition  of  will  be  a  powerful  factor  in  the  promo- 
matter  is  enormously  extended.  tion  of  physical  investigation  during  the 

Incidentally, an  art,  created  in  the  nine-  next  century.  The  wonderfully  com- 
teenth  century  and  highly  developed  dur-  plex  and  as  yet  little  understood  phe- 
ing  its  last  years,  the  art  of  photography,  nomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  ;  the 
has  come  to  be  a  most  valuable  aid  to  physics  of  the  atmosphere  and  certain  as- 
physical  research,  especially  in  the  facil-  pects  of  celestial  physics,  these  and  many 
ity  with  which  it  enables  us  to  follow  a  similar  problems  can  only  be  properly 
series  of  extremely  rapid  changes  in  form  attacked  through  extensive  international 
and  condition.  It  is  not  impossible  that  co-operation  and  Government  support, 
its  use  may  yet  throw  much  light  upon  The  tide  has  already  begun  to  set  in  this 
the  mysterious  phenomenon  of  crystalli-  direction,  and  the  results  promise  to  be 
zation,  and  already  it  has  led  us  to  rec-  commensurate  with  the  cost.  In  consid- 
ognize  hitherto  unknown  forms  of  radia-  ering  the  final  outcome  one  other  fact  of 
tion,  the  fuller  investigation  of  which  highest  importance  must  not  be  passed 
promises  to  be  rich  in  curious  and  val-  over.  It  is  that  never  before  were  there 
uable  results.  so    many    persons    actually    engaged    in 

Physical  research  in  the  future  is  go-  physical  research,  and  never  before  were 

ing  to  be  tremendously  assisted  by  the  the  conditions  by  which  the  philosopher 

utilization  of  means  that  have  grown  out  is    surrounded     so     favorable    as     now. 

of  the  practical  applications  of  hitherto  While  there  are   still  problems  enough 

discovered     physical     principles.        The  "  to  go  round,"  and  to  spare,  there  can  be 

physical  laboratory  of  to-day  possesses  little   doubt  that  the   future  will   bring 

facilities  for  producing  the  very  lowest  much  concentration  of  effort  upon  a  few 

and   the   very   highest   known    tempera-  of  those  mentioned  above,  on  account  of 

tures ;  in  it  one  can  study  the  behavior  their   fundamental    importance,   and   we 

of  matter  in  the  most  intense  magnetic  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  the  new  cen- 

fields ;  electric  currents,  powerful  up  to  tury  will  see  them  well  advanced  toward 

almost  any  desired  limit,  may  be  made  solution, 

use  of ;  machines  for  producing  almost  Worcester,  Mass. 

Tantalus. 

(AN    ECHO   OF   PINDAR.) 
By  Louis  Bevier.   Jr. 

THE  hero  Tantalus,  of  godlike  mind, 
The  favorite  of  the  gods,  their  honored  guest, 
Made  base  return,  was  found  a  thief  confessed 
Of  nectar  and  ambrosia  for  mankind. 
Wherefore  his  son,  for  highest  heaven  designed, 

Was  banished  from  the  regions  of  the  blest, 

And  Tantalus,  joy-reft,  with  chains  oppressed, 
Thrusts  back  the   threatening  stone — and  ne'er  shall   find 
Surcease  of  wo.     Ah,  Tantalus  is  man, 

Who,  reaching  out  to  touch  the  farthest  stars, 
To  bridge  the  vast  with  reason's  soaring  span, 

Dashes  in  pain  against  the  close  drawn  bars 
That  cage  him,  while  he  sees,  with  catching  breath, 
Hanging  above,  from  parting  threads,  black  death. 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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TOLD  BY  THE  OLDEST  INHAKITAN T 
By  Mary  R.   P.   Hatch. 

"  \  A  ^  grandfather  used  to  keep  the  to  take  up  land  there  that  he  had  here. 

|  y  1      post      office.      Pete      Bradley  Both    were    sure    to  be    cities,    it    was 

brought  the  mail  bag  on  horse-  claimed,   but   great-grandfather   thought 

back,  and  he  announced  his  approach  by  Upper  Cohos  stood  the  better  chance ;  so 

sounding  a  horn.     Grandfather's  house  he  came  here  and  laid  out  this  part  for  a 

could  be  seen  plainly  from  the  Vermont  city.     He    brought    considerable    money 

side  of  the  river,  and  it  was  customary  to  with  him  for  other  parties  to  invest,  and 

signal  the  arrival  of  a  letter  to  any  one  in  he  surveyed  the  whole    region    himself, 

the  vicinity  by   hanging  a   white   cloth  You  can  find  traces  of  the  streets  in  the 

from  the  west  window,  but  it  was  a  rare  fields  and  meadows  about  here,  and  the 

event,  a  very  rare  event,"  remarked  the  line  of  maples  down  this  street  are  second 

Hon.    Henry    C.    Irving,     impressively,  growth,  to  be  sure,  but  they  sprung  up 

"  I've  heard  my  grandfather  say  that  it  did  just  where  he  left  the  primeval  ones  to 

not  occur  oftener  than    once    a    month,  line  the  principal  thoroughfare.     Well, 

The  letters  when  they  came  were  always  the  name  City  is  about  all  there  is  left  of 

addressed  to  Dr.  Duane,  and  he  sent  his  his  dream,  while  Rochester,  then  a  part 

black  man,  Jack,  over  in  a  skiff  to  get  of  the  great,  untrodden  wilds  of  New 

them."  York,  has  been  a  thriving  city  for  more 

"  Interesting,  most  interesting,  these  than  a  century." 
old  bits  of  local  history,"  replied  the  New  The  millionaire  had  been  a  barefooted 
York  millionaire,  Mr.  Peter  Doolittle.  country  boy  with  small  chance  for  educa- 
"  My  grandfather  was  the  son  of  the  sec-  tion  and  he  looked  at  his  daughter  a  lit- 
ond  postmaster,  old  Captain  Doolittle,  tie  anxiously  at  this  point.  She  nodded 
who  commanded  the  fort  where  the  shaft  encouragingly  and  he  was  about  to  pro- 
stands  in  the  Boyce  meadow.  Have  you  ceed,  to  the  disappointment  of  Mr.  Irv- 
seen  it  ?  "  ing,  who  had  some  things  to  say  on  his 

"  Not  yet."  own  account,  when  a  movement  toward 

"  There  was  a  blockhouse  on  Fort  Hill,  the  veranda  by  the   journalist  and   his 

too,  and  an  underground  passage  from  mother  called  first  the  attention  and  then 

that  to  the  fort.     I  put  up  the  shaft  myself  the  feet  of  the  others   thitherward. 

at  my  own  expense  to  commemorate  a  To-morrow   would   be   celebrated   the 

place  which — which,"  trying  to  recall  a  one  hundred  and  fifteenth    birthday    of 

portion  of  his  address,  nicely  written  out  Cohos,  and  many  old  residents  and  their 

for  him,  but  unhappily    just    then    not  descendants  had  come  to  be  present  on 

within  reach.  that  occasion.     The  town  was  gay  with 

"  Which  should  not  be  forgotten,  pa,"  flags  and  bunting ;  a  little  way  off,  visible 

prompted  his  daughter,  who  stood  beside  plainly  from  the  veranda,  was  the  tall, 

him.  white  shaft  to  which  the  merchant  had 

"  Yes,  yes,  that's  what  I  meant  to  say.  referred,  and  just  below  Fort  Hill  there 

When  his  father  came  from  Connecticut  flowed    the    picturesque    Connecticut    in 

he  rode  on  horseback,  following  the  river  many  a  curve  and  willow  shaded  cove.  In 

all  the  way.     He  brought  an  old  commen-  a  few  moments,   Henry  C.   Irving,  late 

tary  on  the   Bible   that   I've   got   now;  Minister  to  one  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 

wouldn't  part  with  it  for  anything.     My  his  two  handsome  daughters,  Mr.  Peter 

great  grandfather  might  have  had  the  Doolittle,    his    wife,    a    dignified    dame, 

city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  well  as  this  dressed  with  ostentatious    plainness,    as 

place."  was  her  daughter,  with  several  others, 

"  No  ?    Was  that  so  ?  "  asked  the  jour-  stood  out  under  the  garish  light  of  the 

nalist,  coming  from  the  corner  where  he  fading    autumnal    day,     the    minister's 

had  been  industriously  taking  notes.  smooth,  moon-like  countenance  receiving 

"  Fact.    He  had  just  the  same  chance  from  it  an  extra  glow,  which  also  brought 
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to  light  the  nest  of  wrinkles  at  the  corners 
of  his  eyes. 

The  movement  from  the  parlor  had 
been  caused  by  the  approach  of  an  aged 
couple,  drawn  by  a  sober  cream-colored 
horse  in  a  Concord  wagon.  The  man  was 
evidently  hard  of  hearing,  as  the  tones  of 
his  companion  were  so  loudly  pitched  as 
to  easily  reach  the  ears  of  the  guests  of 
the  City  Hotel. 

"  Now,  mother,  don't  go  for  to  tum- 
bling over  the  way  you  done  the  last  time 
you  was  out." 

"No,  I  won't  go  to  tumbling  over,  I 
promise  you,  Ephraim,"  speaking  as  if  it 
were  entirely  a  matter  of  her  own  voli- 
tion whether  she  tumbled  over  or  not, 
or  rather  as  if  she  had  a  fancy  for  doing 
such  things  at  odd  moments,  but  which 
she  intended  to  restrain  in  the  present 
instance. 

"  Hey?     Stand  still,  Buckskin." 

"  No,  I  won't  tumble  over.  I'm  sorry 
you  are  so  deef,  Ephraim." 

"  So  be  I,  mother.  Now  be  careful  and 
don't  set  in  no  draft  and  don't  talk  your- 
self to  death." 

"  'Tain't  likely  I'll  haf  to.  Them  great 
city  folks  won't  take  no  notice  of  me, 
'tain't  likely." 

"Hey?" 

"  I  can't  tell  it  all  over  to  ye.  It's  a 
pity  you  are  so  deef.  There  they  be  set- 
tin'  out  on  the  porch." 

"  Porch  ?  O,  yes,  I  can  see  'em  now. 
I  wish  I  had  your  eyes  an'  ears,  mother, 
or  some  as  good.  Wal',  here  we  be. 
You  jest  hold  still  till  I  cramp,  then  I'll 
come  'round  on  'tother  side  and  h'ist  ye 
out." 

"  No,  you  keep  still  an'  I'll  climb  out 
myself.  I'd  a  sight  ruther,"  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  and  climbing  down 
backwards. 

"  Interesting  people,"  commented  Mr. 
Irving,  adjusting  his  eyeglasses. 

"  I  do  believe  it's  Eph  Pillsbury  and 
his  mother,"  said  the  journalist.  "  Don't 
you  recollect  seeing  them  last  summer, 
mother?  I'll  just  run  down  and  help  the 
old  lady  up  the  stairs,"  and  detaching 
himself  with  considerable  reluctance  from 
his  pleasant  proximity  to  Miss  Irving,  he 
went  down  the  stairs,  shook  hands  heart- 
ily with  Mr.  Pillsbury  and  then  turned  to 
help  the  old  lady. 

"  Mother's  sorter  set  on  seein'  the  folks 
to-day.    She's  the  oldest  inhabitant." 


"  Ninety-six  years  old  last  Sunday  that 
ever  was,"  blithely  interrupted  the  old 
lady.  "  Now,  Ephraim,  you  tell  'Mandy 
I  got  here  all  right  and  mebbe  shan't 
come  home  till  to-morrer.  Tell  her  not  to 
do  the  mendin' ;  tell  her  to  leave  it  till  I 
git  home." 

"Hey?" 

"  It's  a  pity  he's  so  deef.  I  never  see 
the  beat  on't.  Tell  'Mandy,"  speaking 
very  loudly  and  distinctly,  "  that  I'll  do 
the  mendin'  when  I  git  home." 

"  When  will  you  be  to  home?  " 

"  To-morrer." 

"All  right,"  and  Ephraim  drove  away. 

The  old  lady  required  very  little  assist- 
ance from  Mr.  May  in  mounting  the 
stairs,  and  when  she  entered  the  parlor 
where  the  guests  had  congregated  she 
was  given  an  easy  chair  in  their  midst, 
which  she  accepted  with  dignity.  A 
black  bonnet  of  apparently  many  years' 
service,  a  cashmere  shawl  with  a  border 
of  black  silk  two  inches  wide,  a  dress  of 
black  and  white  sateen,  lisle  thread 
gloves  and  stout,  comfortable  shoes  made 
up  the  decent  dress  of  the  old  lady,  and 
after  the  stir  caused  by  her  arrival 
subsided  she  sat,  an  apparently  unmoved 
spectator,  not  attending  to  the  conversa- 
tion, yet  hearing  every  word  of  it. 

Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Doolittle  were 
eagerly  discussing  the  local  history  of 
Cohos,  but  when  the  former  was  ad- 
dressed by  name,  she  leaned  forward  and 
asked  with  an  animation  which  sat  pleas- 
antly on  her  aged  countenance : 

"  Be  you  Mr.  Irving?  I  uster  know 
yer  granther  well.  My  folks  come  to  the 
city  in  1799  from  Pomfret,  Conn.  I've 
heard  mother  tell  a  sight  'bout  them  old 
times  and  old  General  Putnam,  and  one 
story  never  got  into  print,  they  say,  but 
it's  true,  for  mother  was  in  the  meetin' 
house  at  the  time.  General  Putnam  had 
a  field  of  corn  next  to  it,  and  he  sorter 
kept  his  eye  out  all  through  meetin'  off 
an'  on.  Wal',  all  to  onct  he  see  some  cat- 
tle breakin'  in,  and  he  spoke  right  out 
without  thinkin'  where  he  was,  he  told 
her  father  afterwards, 

"  '  Run,  Schuyler,  run,'  he  says  to  his 
boy  that  was  named  for  General  Schuy- 
ler, '  Run  like  the  devil,  the  cows  are  in 
the  corn.'  O,  yes,  the  gineral  was  a  cu- 
rus  man.  Father  an'  mother  an'  three  of 
us  children  come  in  1787.  I've  heerd 
mother  tell  how  she  run  ahead  of  the  load 
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of  housen  stuff  to  borry  fire  of  old  Selig 
Peterkin's  wife.    Know  where  the  Pcti-r 
kins  uster  live?  " 

"  On  the  Baldwin  place,  wasn't  it?" 
asked  Mr.  Irving,  eagerly  going  to  her 
side  and  sitting  down  beside  her. 

"  Yes,  it  was,  but  not  the  place  they 
live  on  now.  They  built  on  the  medder, 
but  the  freshet  come  so  nigh  one  spring 
that  they  took  their  house  up  higher, 
near  where  it  sets  now.  When  Sam'wel 
got  married  they  built  a  new  front  to  it. 
My  folks  lived  neighbors,  and  mother 
said  they  uster  visit  back  an'  forth  with 
the  folks  on  the  other  side  all  right  in 
high  water.  She  said  it  come  clear  up  to 
the  door.  Old  Mr.  Mastin  was  drown- 
ded  in  the  freshet  that  very  year  they 
come,  mother  said.  'Twas  in  the  night, 
nobuddy  knew  how  it  happened.  He  was 
a  leetle  out,  I  s'pose,  and  wandered  off. 
Your  uncle,  Enos  Stanley,"  nodding  to 
the  merchant,  "  wandered  off,  too,  and 
wa'n't  never  heerd  from  arterwards,  not 
in  these  parts.  Some  thought  the  wolves 
eat  him  up,  his  wife  did,  but  there  was 
them  that  said  he  went  off  a  purpose  and 
was  seen  arterwards  down  below  some- 
where." 

"  My  uncle  Enos,"  said  Mr.  Doolittle, 
stiffly,  "  perished  in  a  fight  with  the  In- 
dians." 

"  Lor'  sake !  Was  that  what  you 
thought?  War,  it  wa'n't  so.  I  can 
rec'lec'  the  time  jest  as  if  'twas  yisterday, 
mother's  sendin'  me  over  ter  Mis'  Stan- 
ley's to  borry  some  saleratus  and  me  find- 
in'  Mis'  Stanley  cryin'  and  scat  to  death 
a'most  because  Ene  (she  called  him  Ene 
tho  his  name  was  Enos)  had  gone  out  in 
the  night  and  hadn't  come  back.  The 
wolves  had  howled  'round  the  house  all 
night  so  she  hadn't  dast  go  out  herself 
to  hunt  fer  him,  and  she  hadn't  dast  send 
the  children,  nuther.  The  wolves  did 
act  terrible  fierce  that  winter,  no  mistake, 
an'  mebbe  he  wus  eat  up.  I  dunno  as  he 
was  an'  I  dunno  as  he  wasn't.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  a  mite,"  she  said  politely  to  Mr. 
Doolittle. 

"  Le's  see,"  turning  to  Mr.  Irving,  who 
still  sat  by  her  side  constantly  divided  in 
his  wishes  to  spare  the  millionaire  any  un- 
pleasant disclosures  and  eagerness  to 
learn  what  he  could  of  the  local  history 
of  his  native  town.  "  Le's  see,  your 
father  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Irving?" 

"  Yes,  madam.  What  may  I  call  you  ?  " 


You  may  call  me  ole  Mis'  Pillsbury. 
Mis'  Pillsbury  is  my  son  Ephraim's  wife, 
and  then  ther's  three  young  Mis'  Pills- 
burys.  I'm  ninety-six  years  old  an'  the 
oldest  inhabitant." 

"  Indeed !  I'm  happy  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you.  Let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  my  daughters,  Miss  Irving, 
Miss  Annie  Irving.  Mr.  Doolittle,  you 
will  be  glad  to  know  Mrs.  Pillsbury." 

The  old  lady  bore  well  her  part  in  the 
hand  shakings  and  introductions  which 
followed,  her  keen  vision  and  perfect 
hearing  eliciting  many  compliments. 

"  Yes,  I  can  see  better'n  I  could  when 
I  was  a  girl,  a'most.  I  wus  a  leetle  mite 
near  sighted  then,  but  my  hearin'  ain't 
quite  reg'lar.  Some  things  I  can  hear 
and  some  things  I  can't.  I  'most  alwus 
hear  what  they  don't  want  me  to  hear.  I 
ketch  the  children  up  that  way  a  sight, 
but  I  don't  tell  ther  secrets.  But,  Lor' 
sakes  !  you  are  Jacob  Irving's  son.  Well ! 
well !     It  dooz  beat  all." 

"  Yes,  the  son  of  Jacob  Irving  and  Ida 
Dean." 

"  Ada  Dean.  It  was  Ada,  but  you 
don't  know,  most  likely,  how  it  come  to 
be  Ada  instid  of  Ida,  her  twin  sister." 

"  The  name  in  our  family  record  is 
Ida,  not  Ada,"  said  Mr.  Irving,  while  Mr. 
Doolittle  looked  amused  and  drew  near- 
er. 

"  Sure  'nough.  It  would  be  Ida,  most 
likely,  come  to  think  on't.  But  you  see  I 
knew  the  whole  story  at  the  time,  or  not 
jest  the  time,  but  before  Ada,  your  grand- 
mother, died.  Mebbe  you'd  like  to  hear 
it.  It  was  turrible  odd,  but  nothin'  bad, 
jest  a  mistake." 

"  I  would  like  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Ir- 
ving after  some  hesitation.  The  three 
girls  giggled  from  the  sofa  where  they 
had  seated  themselves. 

"  I  shan't  believe  it,  whatever  it  is," 
whispered  one,  "  but  it  will  be  great  fun 
to  hear  it." 

"  It's  true,  tho,"  said  the  old  lady,  look- 
ing at  her  sharply.  "  I'd  stake  my  affy- 
david  on't." 

"  Go  on,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Mr. 
Irving,  who  had  heard  nothing. 

"  Well,  you  see,  it  was  this  way.  Ada 
and  Ida  was  twins  and  dreadful  hand- 
some girls  and  they  looked  exact  alike. 
Somehow,  they  seemed  to  do  jest  the 
same  things — that  is,  if  one  stubbed  her 
toe  the  other  done  jest  the  same  thing. 
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Their  pa  alwus  bought  a  web  er  caliker  the  two  couples  on  'urn,  as  up  an  a  comin' 
and  hed  it  made  up  into  dresses  fer  'em,  as  you  please.  Nobuddy  thought  nothin' 
and  when  that  was  gone  he  got  another,  queer.  I'm  sure  I  didn't  and  there  did- 
Jt  was  cheaper  to  buy  by  the  web,  and  n't  nobuddy.  They  lived  happy  as  could 
they  wasn't  never  allowed  to  be  patched,  be  an'  the  boys  seemed  to  think  an  awful 
kep'  jest  as  neat  as  wax.  The  way  they  sight  of  their  wives ;  but  arter  awhile  I 
told  'em  apart  was  one,  Ada,  your  grand-  somehow  begun  to  feel  in  my  bones  that 
mother,  wore  a  string  of  gold  beads  something  was  queer.  I  uster  sew  at  my 
'round  her  neck,  that  ole  Mis'  Irving  gin  trade  'round  to  folkses  houses  an'  I  went 
her.  When  they  was  babies  they  got  to  their  houses  ev'ry  fall  and  sewed  a 
mixed  reg'lar  and  nobuddy  didn't  try  ter  week,  made  up  the  boys'  (somehow  they 
tell  t'other  from  which,  but  arter  they  got  was  alwus  called  the  Irving  boys)  frocks 
big  enough  to  sort  themselves  out,  they  and  pantaloons,  and  once  I  made  sur- 
was  named  Ada  an'  Ida,  and  of  course  touts  fer  'em.  I  rec'lec'  Jacob's  tellin' 
they  knew  which  was  which,  an'  Ada  me  twenty-five  years  arterwards  that  not 
wore  the  beads.  They  was  bright  as  a  stitch  ever  started,  and  he'd  wore  his'n 
dollars  an'  han'som'  as  drawed  picters.  ev'ry  winter  all  that  time.  Wal',  I  waxed 
I  never  wish  to  set  eyes  on  handsomer  my  thread  and  used  the  best  linen,  an'  I 
girls  than  they  was.  One  of  your  girls  learned  my  trade  of  Nancy  Parks,  and 
looks  a  leetle  mite  like  'em  but  not  much,  that's  enough  to  say.  But  where  was  I  ? 
Wal',  as  I  said,  Ada  put  on  her  gold  O,  I  know.  I  sewed  there  one  fall  when 
beads  when  she  dressed  in  the  mornin' and  one  of  the  twins  come  over  to  see  the 
so  folks  knew  by  them  which  was  which,  other  twin,  and  they  went  into  the  little 
When  they  got  growed  up,  eighteen  or  bedroom  that  opened  out  of  the  long 
twenty,  the  Irving  boys  begun  to  keep  kichen,  where  I  sewed,  and  I  heerd  'em 
company  and  set  up  with  them  quite  reg'-  talking,  real  excited.  Then  when  I  went 
lar.  Lewis  an'  Jacob  was  their  names,  over  to  Lewis  Irving's,  Jacob's  wife  come 
and  they  was  turrible  stiddy  an'  good  over  and  'twas  the  same  buzz,  buzz  in 
boys  to  their  mother,  if  she  was  jest  a  the  bedroom,  and  then  the  two  twins 
leetle  mite  ha'sh  to  them.  She  made  'urn  come  out  with  their  cheeks  an'  their  eyes 
mind  and  teached  'urn  to  read  an'  write  excited  like.  By  that  time  they  didn't 
and  cipher  herself,  for  she  was  a  dread-  look  such  a  turrible  sight  alike.  They 
ful  good  scholar.  Why,  when  they  got  dressed  different,  you  see,  an'  their  char- 
most  growed  up,  I've  ben  in  there  to  their  acters  and  dispositons  hed  begun  to  show 
house  and  seen  ole  Mis'  Irving  on  the  bed  in  their  faces  as  they  'most  always  do, 
(she  uster  be  a  leetle  mite  lazy  some  you  know,  when  folks  git  along  in  years, 
said,  an'  some  said  'twas  ailin' ;  but  any-  They  wa'n't  more'n  forty,  but  Lewis's 
way  she  was  bed  rid  twenty  years  afore  wife  had  begun  to  flesh  up  and  look  sort- 
she  died),  I've  seen  her  layin'  there  with  er  easy  goin',  and  Jacob's  wife  was  thin 
her  stick  an'  spellin'  book  and  'rithumtic,  an'  nervous  looking,  but  they  was  jest  the 
and  them  boys'  laigs  stickin'  out  from  un-  same  'bout  gettin'  excited  when  they  had 
der  that  bed  where  she  had  made  'urn  lay  their  long  talks  in  the  bedroom  together.  ' 
fer  some  punishment  or  'cause  they  didn't  "  Wal',  all  to  once  Jacob's  wife  was 
learn  their  lessons  well  'nough.  They  took  down  sick.  She  was  in  a  high  fever 
was  a'most  men  grown,  too.  Everybud-  and  talked  and  acted  nervous  all  through 
dy  fur  an'  near  uster  tell  how  well  them  her  sickness.  Her  sister  was  sent  for, 
Irvingboys  minded  her,  and  they  did.  Some  fust  off,  but  she  got  all  tired  out  and 
uster  laugh  about  it,  but  it  wa'n't  no  Lewis  come  and  took  her  home.  Then 
laughin'  matter,  I  don't  think,  and  I  guess  he  come  over  fer  me. 
they  didn't.  Well,  when  the  boys  begun  "  '  You  go  over,'  says  he  to  me,  'Ada  is 
to  set  up  with  the  Dean  girls,  everybuddy  all  tired  out  settin'  up  nights  so  an'  I'm 
said  what  good  matches  they  did  make,  turrible  'fraid  she  will  be  sick,  too.  Being 
Wal',  things  went  on  pretty  stiddy  fer  twins  so  it  makes  it  a  sight  harder.' 
quite  a  spell  as  near  as  I  could  see,  and  "  '  I  know  it  dooz,'  says  I,  'An'  I'll  go 
all  to  onct  there  come  a  change.  They  right  over  jest  as  soon  as  I  can  git  on 
all  seemed  to  wake  up  and  look  turrible  my  bunnit  an'  pelisse,'  says  I.  That  was 
bright  an'  happy,  and  in  the  fall  they  years  ago,  an'  we  wore  pelisses.  Mine  was 
was  married  an'  went  to  housekeeping,  green,  lined  with  corn  color.     I  says  to 
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Lewis,  '  Don't  let  your  wife  worry.  I'll 
do  jest  as  well  as  she  could  an'  'tend  Ida 
(I  s'posed  'twas  Ida  then)  jest  as  well 
as  she  could.' 

'  Wal',  I  went  right  over.  'Lishy  had 
got  ust  to  my  comings  an'  goings  an' 
there  wa'n't  nobuddy  else  to  say  yea  or 
nay,  'n'  I  found  Jacob's  wife  turrible  sick. 
She  riz  right  up  on  her  elber  when  she 
see  me  and  her  cheeks  was  flamin'  red. 
'  I'm  glad  you've  come,'  says  she,  '  for 
I've  got  something  I  want  to  tell  you. 
Sister  an'  I  talked  it  over  and  we  said 
we'd  tell  you  an'  ast  your  advice.' 

"  '  I'll  do  the  best  I  can,'  says  I,  kinder 
soothin'  like,  '  but  fust  off,  take  your 
medicine  and  lay  right  down  an'  go  to 
sleep.  When  you  wake  up  it'll  be  time 
enough,'  and  she  minded  like  a  child. 
When  she  waked  up,  she  told  me  what 
troubled  her  mind.  '  You  see,  Lowizy,' 
(that's  my  name)  '  it  begun  the  summer 
afore  we  was  married  in  the  fall,'  she 
says,  '  she  was  keepin'  company  with  Ja- 
cob an'  I  with  Lewis.  Well,  one  day,'  an' 
she  picked  at  the  bedclothes  dreadful 
nervous,  '  sister  an'  I  for  a  joke  changed 
places.  I  put  my  beads  on  her  neck  and 
we  changed  places  to  the  table  and  that 
was  about  all  we  had  to  do.  I  rec'lec' ' 
says  she,  '  that  father  looked  at  me  sorter 
sharp,  an'  then  at  sister,  but  he  didn't 
surmise  that  it  was  her  instid  er  me  that 
sat  there  usually.  I  was  the  one  to  blame, 
for  I  was  always  up  to  things  that  she 
never  thought  on,  an'  it  was  me  that  says, 
"  Le's  fool  the  Irving  boys,"  an'  she 
agreed,  tho  fust  off  she  said  it  wouldn't 
be  right.  I  shan't  forget  that  day,  never,' 
says  she.  '  We  done  our  stents,  spinning 
and  weaving  jest  the  same  as  usual.  We 
was  putting  in  a  web  of  full  cloth,  but- 
ternut color,  it  was,  and  the  yarn  was  for 
f rocking,  indigo  blue  and  white  '  (they 
was  great  spinners,  Ida  and  Ada  was,  and 
their  linen  table  cloths  was  a  sight  to  be- 
hold, so  fine  and  even  and  glossy  and 
sech  handsome  patterns.  They  spun  their 
tow  and  flax  on  their  little  wheels),  but 
that  day,  she  said,  they  spent,  tenerate, 
most  on't,  to  the  big  wheel  and  the  loom. 
'  I  shan't  never  fergit  that  day,'  says  she 
to  me,  'nor  that  evenin'  when  Lewis  and 
Jacob  come.  Jacob  was  sorter  still  and 
quiet,  but  Lewis  was  full  of  jokes  as  he 
could  split.  That  night  I  thought  I'd  see 
if  I  couldn't  wake  Jacob  up,  so  he  would 
be  more  lively,  and  I  joked  and  carried 


on  so  that  he  got  to  having  a  great  time, 
too.  Of  course,  he  thought  I  was  Ida  all 
the  time,  for  I  hadn't  no  beads  on,  and 
all  the  time  she  was  settin'  in  the  corner, 
listening  to  Lewis.  I  could  see  he  liked 
to  have  her  listen  real  well,  instid  of  talk- 
in'  back  as  I  did,  but  he  thought  she  was 
me  all  the  time.  Well,  when  they  went 
away  I  went  to  the  door  and  so  did  she, 
and  then  Jacob  ast  me  to  go  out  in  the 
garden  with  him,  for,  says  he  to  me,  "  I've 
got  something  important  to  tell  you." 
Well,  I  went,  and  before  he  said  a  word 
he  kissed  me  more  than  a  dozen  times  ' 
(so  she  said  to  me).  '  "  What  has  got  into 
you  to-night,"  said  he,  "  I  never  liked  you 
half  as  well  before,"  and  then  right 
there  he  teazed  me  to  say  I'd  be  married 
right  away.  I  got  away  and  went  into 
the  house  and  found  Ida  all  alone  in  a 
heap  on  the  settle,  crying  like  a  baby. 
"  What  is't?"  says  I,  and  then  she  up 
and  tole  me  that  Lewis  said  he  never  liked 
her  half  as  well  before  and  had  ast  her 
to  marry  him  in  the  fall.  "  Did  he  kiss 
you  ?  "  says  I.  "  Yes,  he  did,  but  I  wa'n't 
to  blame.  He  grabbed  me  all  of  a  suddint 
in  his  funny  way  before  I  knew  it  to 
hender,"  and  then  she  bu'st  out  cryin' 
ag'in.'  '  No,  you  wa'n't  to  blame,'  Ada 
said  she  said  to  Ida,  and  then  she  ast  her 
if  she  liked  Lewis  better  than  she  did  Ja- 
cob. '  Yes,  I  do,'  says  Ida,  so  Ada  said 
Ida  said  to  her,  when  she  ast  her. 

"  Then  Ada  says  to  Ida  that  mebbe 
'twould  be  as  well  for  all  hands  not  to 
say  nothin'  to  the  boys  but  go  right  on 
so,'  and  Ida  said  mebbe  'twould  be  best, 
seein'  as  how  matters  stood  betwixt  them 
all,  and  seeing  as  how  those  two  twins 
liked  each  other's  spark  the  best.  Ida  liked 
Jacob  fust  rate  and  so  did  Ada  Lewis, 
but  'twa'n't  a  circumstance  to  the  way 
they  felt  towards  the  others.  Mebbe 
'twas  the  oddity  on't,  it  bein'  such  a 
criss-cross  business,  but  anyway  'thout 
thinkin'  no  real  harm,  them  twins  jest 
kept  the  whole  business  secrik  and  was 
married  in  the  fall,  Ida  to  Lewis  and  Ada 
to  Jacob,  and  the  boys  never  knowed  the 
difference. 

"  So  matters  went  on  for  ten  years,  but 
lately,  Ada  said,  for  half  a  dozen  years, 
they'd  begun  to  feel  they  hadn't  done 
right,  and  it  kep'  a  growin',  the  notion 
did,  more  an'  more  each  year.  Each  on 
'em  had  four  chidun,  as  likely  childun 
as  you'd  wish  to  see,  but  Ada  said  every 
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time   she  looked    at  one  of   'em,   'most  said.     I  helped  take  care  of  her  in  her 

every  time  she'd  up  an'  think  how  she'd  last   sickness     and    the    subjick     wa'n't 

fooled  their   father  and   'twould  almost  fetched   up,  not   once,    and    Jacob    and 

seem  as  tho  them  childun  was  Ida's  instid  Lewis  died  a  few  years  later.  Furzino,  not 

er  hers,   seein's  Jacob  thought  she  was  either  on  'em  ever  knowed  a  lisp  of  it.     I 

Ida.     Ida,    she   said,   didn't   mind   it   so  never  told  'em.    But  it's  gospel  truth,  and 

much  as  she  did,  but  Ida  felt  as  if  it  was  so,"  said  Mrs.  Pillsbury,  turning  to  Hon. 

a  tumble  thing,  the  same  as  she  did,  to  Henry    C.    Irving,    "  your    grandmother 

git  married  with  a  lie  in  her  mouth,  or  wa'n't  Ida  but  Ada,  you  see. 

tenerate,  most   as  bad  to  change  names  "  But,  Lor' !     I've  'most  talked  myself 

as  they  done.  blind,  and  I  guess  I  have  you.    How  Eph 

"  Well,  the  long  an'  short  on't  was  that  and  'Mandy  will  scold !  " 
it  put  Ada  on  her  death  bed,  the  worri-  "  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Pills- 
ment  on't,  for  she  didn't  live  only  a  week  bury,  for  your  stories,"  said  Mr.  Doolit- 
after  she  tole  me.  I  said  all  I  could  to  tie  and  Mr.  Irving,  and  even  the  ladies  by 
chirk  her  up  and  advised  her  to  let  well  this  time  had  become  sufficiently  inter- 
enough  alone.  '  You've  all  ben  uncom-  ested  in  the  old  lady  to  say  that  they 
mon  happy,'  says  I  to  Ada,  a  layin'  there  feared  the  fatigue  would  be  too  much  for 
on  her  death  bed,  '  an'  if  you  hadn't  mar-  her.  But  she  assured  them  that  she  would 
ried  criss-cross  nobuddy  knows  how  it  feel  all  right  after  a  good  night's  sleep, 
would  'a  ben.  If  I  was  you  I  shouldn't  and,  the  housekeeper  coming  to  conduct 
say  not  one  word.'  her  upstairs,  the  guests  dispersed  to  their 

"  Wal',  she  didn't,  and  after  she  died,  several  rooms,  feeling  sure  (as  proved  to 

Ida  she  up  and  says  to  me,  after  I  told  be  the  fact)  that  the  celebrationnext  day 

her  what  I'd  said  to  Ada,  '  I  guess  it's  would  be  as  tiresome  as  interesting, 

good  advice,'  and  there  wa'n't  no  more  Hanover,  n.  h. 
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By  Herbert  N.   Casson. 

[Mr.  Casson,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  first  Labor  Church  in  the  United  States,  has  for  the  past  ten  years  been 
one  of  the  strongest  friends  of  labor  in  the  country.  He  has  advised  and  conferred  with  the  labor  leaders  in  many  of 
the  recent  important  strikes  in  the  East,  and  in  more  than  a  few  cases  has  been  chosen  as  their  spokesman  — Editor.] 

WHY  is  there  so  much  popular  sym-  many  European  countries.     It  loves  ex- 

pathy  with  the  lawless  acts  of  citement,  but  it  is  not  brutal  in  its  in- 

strikers  and  their  friends  ?  Why  stincts.     It  is  generally  ready  with  its 

are  the  soldiers  hissed  and  the  police  ob-  sympathy  and  assistance  when  either  are 

structed  when  they  are  called  upon  to  needed,  and  has  always  a  strong  sense  of 

quell  the  rioting  caused  by  labor  disturb-  fair  play. 

ances?  Therefore  when  such  scenes  occur  as 
This  ominous  problem  has  not  received  those  that  were  enacted  in  the  Albany 
the  dispassionate  study  that  it  deserves,  strike,  when  a  few  wagon  loads  of  de- 
It  is  the  general  habit  to  demand,  and  fenseless  men  were  stoned  mercilessly  by 
rightly,  that  lawlessness  be  instantly  a  large  crowd  evidently  not  composed  of 
checked  at  all  costs.  It  is  neither  timely  the  hoodlum  class,  a  problem  is  presented 
nor  advantageous  to  discuss  causes  and  which  it  is  not  easy  to  solve.  By  what 
modes  of  prevention  while  the  rioting  is  chains  of  thought  and  feeling  do  men  be- 
in  progress.  But  when  order  has  been  re-  come  lawbreakers  in  such  social  disturb- 
stored,  it  is  very  necessary  to  make  an  im-  ances  ?  What  is  the  psychology  of  a 
partial  and  thorough  investigation.  strike  riot?  By  what  means  does  an  in- 
The  average  American  crowd  is  law-  dustrious  wage-worker  become  trans- 
abiding  and  averse  to  hoodlumism  in  any  formed  into  a  violator  of  the  public 
form.  It  has  no  rooted  antipathy  to  the  peace? 
military  and  the  police,  as  is  the  case  in  To   satisfactorily   answer   these  ques- 
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tions,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  them 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  strikers  them- 
selves. In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  re- 
membered what  the  outcome  of  a  strike 
means  to  a  wage-earner.  The  success  of 
the  strike  does  not  mean  a  few  more  su- 
perfluous luxuries ;  its  failure  does  not 
mean  a  mere  shrinkage  of  capital. 

The  strikers  have  given  up  their  jobs; 
they  have  become  temporary  vagrants, 
without  any  means  of  support.  To  win 
is  to  secure  better  conditions  for  them- 
selves and  their  families — better  food, 
better  clothes,  better  treatment.  To  lose 
means  absolute  poverty,  for  a  time  at 
least,  and  the  torturing  uncertainty  of  un- 
employment. 

The  wage-worker  in  the  city  is  land- 
less, homeless  and  practically  friendless. 
His  employers  do  not  know  him,  and  in 
most  cases  would  not  allow  him  an  inter- 
view. He  knows  that  he  counts  for  noth- 
ing as  a  separate  individual.  In  many 
cases  he  has  even  ceased  to  be  a  person — 
he  has  become  a  number.  He  has  noth- 
ing to  fall  back  upon  except  his  union. 

It  is  his  union  which  places  the  city 
worker  upon  a  higher  level  than  a  horse 
or  a  machine.  Without  organized  action 
the  working  people  would  be  absolutely 
helpless  against  organized  capital.  Their 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  would  be  fixed 
with  very  little  regard  for  their  interests 
and  none  for  their  convenience.  And 
during  a  strike  the  very  existence  of  their 
union  is  at  stake.  The  organization 
which  they  have  built  up  after  years  of  ef- 
fort and  expense  is  threatened  with  com- 
plete destruction. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
strikers  should  feel  a  fierce  aversion  to 
the  non-union  outsiders  who  take  their 
places?  In  many  instances  these  non- 
unionists  are  professional  "  scabs," — men 
who  offer  themselves  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  breaking  up  strikes.  The  strik- 
ers know  many  of  them  by  name,  and 
their  records  are  passed  from  one  to  an- 
other. For  the  sake  of  double  wages  or  a 
cash  bonus  these  non-unionists  lend 
themselves  temporarily  to  any  employer 
whose  men  are  on  strike. 

These  men  are  regarded  by  unionists 
with  the  same  fear  and  hatred  as  is  felt 
for  anarchists  by  the  monarchs  of  Eu- 
rope. Consequently,  when  one  of  them  is 
seen  on  the  streets  during  a  strike,  this 
animosity,  intensified  into  a  frenzy  by  the 


presence  of  a  crowd,  breaks  out  in  acts  of 
violence  and  disorder.  Men  who  have 
hitherto  been  peaceable,  industrious 
wage-workers  have  been  known  to  join 
in  the  attack  upon  these  strike-breakers, 
just  as  in  the  lynchings  of  the  Southern 
States  men  of  undeniably  good  character 
have  been  known  to  participate  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  mob  justice  or  injustice. 

Whether  with  or  without  reason,  it  is 
a  fact  that  corporations,  especially  those 
holding  public  franchises,  are  by  no 
means  popular  in  American  cities.  They 
are  denounced,  not  only  by  labor  organ- 
izers and  Socialists,  but  by  newspapers, 
by  ministers  in  the  pulpit  and  judges  on 
the  bench.  It  is  the  common  belief  that 
they  pay  too  little  wages,  and  keep  their 
fares  high  to  pay  dividends  on  watered 
stock.  This  dislike,  usually  smoldering, 
is  fanned  into  a  flame  by  the  excitement 
of  a  strike.  And  when  the  corporation 
manager  or  president  unwisely  speaks  de- 
fiantly of  the  strikers  and  the  public, 
which  he  generally  does,  he  alienates  pub- 
lic sentiment  and  makes  it  tolerant  of 
vandalism. 

The  hoodlums  and  toughs  in  our  cities 
read  the  newspapers.  They  are  ruled 
wholly  by  their  emotions.  They  are 
strongly  impressed  by  a  forceful  headline. 
And  they  know  when  the  public  is  ready 
to  sympathize  with  lawlessness.  When 
the  "  psychological  moment "  arrives 
they  are  on  hand  with  bricks  and  clubs, 
partly  to  "  have  some  fun,"  and  partly  be- 
cause they  have  a  dull,  unintelligent  sym- 
pathy for  the  strikers.  The  hoodlum 
never  has  any  strong  convictions  ;  he  is  al- 
ways on  the  popular  side  and  with  the 
nonconformist.  He  merely  wants  a 
chance  to  yell  and  chase  somebody,  and  is 
quite  indifferent  as  to  the  object  of  his 
rage.  The  hoodlum  is  the  truest  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion  in  its  uncivilized 
form. 

It  is  undeniable  that  strikers  approve 
of  the  attacks  made  upon  non-union  men, 
as  in  the  recent  riots  at  Albany.  They 
swell  the  crowds  and  cheer  the  brick- 
throwers  ;  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But  if  they  did  not  do  so,  they  would  be 
the  most  marvelous  non-resistants  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Strike-leaders 
know  that  a  little  violence  has  again  and 
again  been  the  means  of  winning  a  strike, 
tho  they  also  know  that  if  carried  too  far 
it  turns  public  opinion  against  them.  No 
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union  leader  has  ever  publicly  advocated  ganizers  have  few  stronger  or  more  ef- 

violence,  and  it  is  not  often  that  a  striker  fective  arguments  than  this  separatem 

is  convicted  of  a  violation  of  the  law.  of  interest  between  employer  and  worker, 

It  is  a  fact,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  a  and  understand  thoroughly  how  to  make 

very   slight   destruction   of  property   se-  the  most  of  it. 

cures  more  publicity  than  a  very  great  in-  If  employers  had  treated  their  dissat- 

jury   to  the   interests   of   wage-workers,  isfied  employees  as  tho  the  latter  had  a 

The  smashing  of  a  $4,000  street-car  re-  right  to  make  demands  and  to  ask  ques- 

ceives  more  prominence  than  a  reduction  tions,  if  they  had  shown  their  books,  ex- 

in  wages  which  means  $40,000  a  year  to  plained  the  uncertain  state  of  the  market, 

the  strikers.     The  latter  are  quick  to  per-  and  promised  to  redress  grievances  as  far 

ceive  this,  and  it  helps  considerably  to  em-  as  they  were    able,    nine-tenths    of    the 

bitter  them  against  their  employers.  strikes  would  never  have  been  ordered. 

Lack  of  a  little  common  courtesy  on  The  history  of  trades  unionism  shows 
the  part  of  the  corporation  manager  is  a  that  wage-earners  have  been  more  willing 
very  frequent  means  of  exasperating  the  than  wise  in  the  matter  of  believing  prom- 
unionists  to  the  point  of  law-breaking,  ises.  No  one  can  say  that  they  are  not 
When  their  representatives  are  refused  a  patient  in  the  endurance  of  unpleasant 
hearing,  when,  as  often  happens,  they  are  conditions.  They  know  from  costly  ex 
sworn  at  and  ordered  out  of  the  com-  perience  the  risk  and  wastefulness  of 
pany's  office,  a  feeling  of  bitter  resent-  strikes,  and  are  almost  always  eager  to 
ment  is  created  in  the  minds  of  the  work-  arbitrate  and  meet  their  employer  half 
ers  which  bears  fruit  not  infrequently  in  way. 
the  destruction  of  life  and  property.  In  a  few  rare  instances,  such  as  the  re- 

But  when  the  employer  is  willing  to  cent  unjustifiable  strike  in  the  National 
confer  with  the  secretary  of  the  trade  Cash  Register  Company's  Works,  at  Day- 
union,  and  a  strike  takes  place  without  ton,  Ohio,  the  wage-earners  have  revolted 
any  previous  ill-feeling,  there  is  rarely  against  the  most  considerate  and  humane 
any  violence  or  hoodlumism.  The  feel-  employers ;  but  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 
ing  of  bitter  ill-will,  from  which  all  riot-  general  rule  that  good-will  on  the  part  of 
ing  springs,  is  caused  not  so  much  by  the  the  employer  breeds  good-will  on  the  part 
denial  of  the  union's  demands,  as  by  the  of  his  men.  A  single  insulting  epithet 
rude  and  contemptuous  manner  in  which  from  an  employer  or  manager  is  more 
the  denial  is  made.  "  If  they  don't  want  likely  to  result  in  lawless  retaliation  than 
us  to  bite,  they  shouldn't  treat  us  like  is  a  serious  reduction  in  wages,  if  the  lat- 
dogs,"  said  a  coal  miner  in  the  recent  ter  is  accompanied  by  a  fair  and  courteous 
strike  in  Pennsylvania.     The  union  or-  explanation. 

New  Yokk  City. 

German    and  Italian    Music. 

By  Pietro  Mascagni. 

[Mascagni  is  the  composer  of  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  the  leader  of  the  younger  generation  of  Italian  mu- 
sicians.    He  will  visit  the  United  States  next  November  with  an  orchestra  of  ninety  pieces.  — Editor. 1 

THE  nineteenth  century  may  be  called,  Spanish  music  as  well  as  Italian.     In  this 

especially   for   Italy,   the   century  struggle,  which  has  given  us  the  finest 

of    melody,    as    Rossini    was    the  period   in   the  musical   evolution   of  the 

bright  particular   star   at   its   birth,   and  century,  the  Latin  school  is  represented 

Verdi  the  evening  star  of  its  close.  With  by  a  legion  of  busy  workers  headed  first 

these   two   were   associated   other   great  by  Rossini  and  then  by  Verdi,  whereas 

composers,    such    as    Bellini,   Donizetti,  the  German  school  has  only  one  worker — 

Ponchinelli  and  Boito.       The  nineteenth  Wagner.     All  other  countries,  all  other 

century,  however,  has  left  undecided  the  movements,  are  subservient  to  one  or  the 

battle  between  the  two  great  schools  of  other  of  these  two  schools, 

music,  the  German  and  the  Italian,  tho  It  is  a  misfortune  that  France  is  now 

the  latter  should,  perhaps,  be  rather  called  cut  off  from  this  Homeric  battle  of  art, 

the  Latin,   as   it  comprises   French   and  since  she  has  had  so  glorious  and  lumi- 
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nous  a  past.  This  isolation,  however,  has 
given  her  the  opportunity  of  offering  dis- 
interestedly the  best  field  for  the  trial  of 
strength  between  the  champions.  It  is 
as  tho  the  epic  and  memorable  war  be- 
tween Gluck  and  Piccinni  were  now  be- 
ing renewed  in  the  same  arena  but  under 
another  form. 

In  Italy  there  is  endless  anxiety  over 
the  struggle.  It  is  said,  and  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  that  Germany  is  winning 
the  supremacy  in  musical  drama ;  some, 
indeed,  say  that  Italy  has  already  lost  her 
leadership.  On  the  one  hand  we  hear  la- 
mentations over  the  complete  exhaustion 
of  the  Italian  genius,  and  on  the  other 
hand  hymns  of  triumph  to  the  victorious 
German  opera.  There  is  in  the  mean- 
while a  deal  of  talk  about  purity  and  af- 
fectation, progress  and  decadence,  riches 
and  poverty  of  sentiment,  past  and  fu- 
ture, glory  and  obscurity,  while  the  same 
dispute  is  overrunning  Italian  literature 
with  strange  books  containing  stranger 
judgments  and  prejudices. 

But  why  all  this  furor? 

I  see  nothing  but  the  natural  move- 
ment of  an  ascendant  period  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  music.  The  new  Italy,  the  young 
Italian  school  of  to-day,  studies  with  lov- 
ing intelligence  the  works  of  Wagner,  but 
studies  them  only  with  regard  to  form, 
technic  and  musical  conception.  Sen- 
timent cannot  be  studied  in  the  operas  of 
Wagner,  because  sentiment  must  be  in 
the  blood  of  the  artist  himself;  and  the 
idea  cannot  be  studied  there,  because  in 
art  the  idea  is  the  spontaneous  and  un- 
conscious expression  of  the  genius  which 
evokes  it. 

Let  us  look  at  this  Wagner.  He  was 
born  under  the  influence  of  Gluck  in  the 
budding  time  of  the  first  romantic  move- 
ment, and  these  influences  are  manifest  in 
him  from  the  beginning.  In  his  very  first 
works  he  showed  himself  a  follower  of 
that  romanticism  which  in  France  had 
Meyerbeer  as  its  principal  high  priest. 
Wagner  was  at  that  time  great,  but  not 
sincere.  Afterward  his  temperament  and 
his  nature  guided  him  into  other  ways, 
and  he  gave  to  his  country  the  musical 
drama. 

I  will  not  discuss  whether  his  genuis 
(for  genius  he  certainly  had)  remained 
to  the  end  unmarred  by  any  sacrifice  to 
systems  and  programs ;  nor  will  I  look 
into  the  charge  that  in  his  last  works  he 


almost  tried  to  hedge.  I  repeat  that 
Wagner  when  once  he  realized  himself 
was  sincere  and  became  the  creator  of  the 
German  lyrical  drama. 

Why  should  Italians  be  forbidden  to 
study  this  new  kind  of  musical  drama,  or 
why,  on  the  other  hand,  should  it  be  said 
that  the  lyrical  music  of  Italy  must  yield 
its  place  absolutely  to  German  opera? 
Can  any  one  assume  seriously  that  the 
works  of  Rossini,  Bellini  and  Donizetti 
are  outworn  in  comparison  with  the  new 
German  opera?     Does  genius  ever  grow 
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old?  Verdi  lived  through  the  entire 
epoch  of  this  great  musical  revolution  ef- 
fected by  Wagner,  and  in  each  of  its  pe- 
riods he  left  the  ineffaceable  mark  of  his 
genius ;  yet  Verdi  remained  throughout 
wholly  Italian. 

The  struggle  of  these  two  musical 
schools  appears  to  my  mind  under  an 
aspect  different  from  its  general  accepta- 
tion. I  think  that  no  complete  conquest 
is  reserved  for  either  side,  because  no  ex- 
ternal influence  can  exercise  a  force  ca- 
pable of  changing  the  nature  of  a  people ; 
no  human  power  can  render  sterile  the 
source  of  a  national  art.  The  German 
opera  now  in  its  highest  glory  represents 
itself  as  victorious,  but  I  do  not  see  in 
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what  way  it  can  continue  and  further  de- 
velop in  the  future.  Wagner  initiated  it 
and  Wagner  completed  it.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  can  continue  on  a  different  basis 
from  that  given  it  by  Wagner,  or  that  it 
can  progress  in  other  paths,  for  its  direc- 
tion is  too  precise.  It  leaves  no  room  for 
follower  or  imitator.  To  imitate  would 
be  the  profanation  of  the  work  and  its 
decadence.  Wagner,  I  repeat,  at  once 
created  the  German  lyrical  drama  and 
brought  it  to  perfection.  The  grandiose 
style  of  the  Wagnerian  compositions  is  a 
sign  glorious  in  itself  that  German  dra- 
matic music  has  reached  the  greatest 
hight  in  the  parabola,  and  that  now  it 
must  follow  the  fatal  course  of  descent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Italian  school 
of  to-day  seems  defeated  and  prostrate, 
because  the  Italian  public,  dazzled  by 
the  revolutionary  art  of  Wagner,  has  for 
the  time  forgotten  its  past  glory,  and 
has  lost  faith  in  the  pygmies  who  now 
feebly  and  uncertainly  champion  its 
cause.  Italian  art  will  have  its  resurrec- 
tion,— a  resurrection  made  stronger  by 
the  influence  of  the  present  movement, 
but  not  until  a  great  genius  arises  who 
can  effect  the  transformation  by  his 
leadership.  It  looked  as  if  Verdi  were 
prolonging  his  glorious  life  that  he 
might  await  this  genius  and  bequeath  to 
him  the  laurels  which  he  himself  had  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  Rossini. 

The  perfection  of  Italian  art  lies  en- 
tirely in  its  form.  Yet  most  of  our  young 
composers  of  the  day,  frightened  by  the 
critics  and  by  the  fickle  taste  of  the  pub- 
lic, have  departed  from  the  right  path. 
They  have  tried  to  find  safety  by  clutch- 
ing desperately  at  the  formula  given  by 
Wagner  in  his  famous  book,  "  Opera 
and  Drama,"  wherein  he  says  that  the 
older  musical  drama  was  founded  on  a 
misconception,  inasmuch  as  it  made  use 
of  the  drama  merely  as  a  skeleton  on 
which  to  drape  the  music.  But  they  have 
erred  in  the  interpretation  of  this  for- 
mula. They  have  reasoned  thus  :  "  Since 
Wagner  censures  the  old  opera  for  sub- 
ordinating the  drama  to  the  music,  we 
in  turn  must  subordinate  the  music  to 
the  drama."  They  with  their  Italian  na- 
ture were  unable  to  produce  such  har- 
moniously combined  operas  as  Wagner 


made  public  in  his  Northern  Legends, 
and  hence,  exaggerating  his  formula, 
they  made  much  drama  and  very  little 
music.  The  two  arts,  music  and  drama, 
which  have  embraced  as  sisters  since  the 
time  of  ancient  Greece,  will  be  severed, 
and  one  will  become  the  humble  slave  of 
the  other. 

For  instance,  take  a  scene  of  such  in- 
tense emotion  as  that  in  which  William 
Tell  has  to  shoot  the  apple  from  the  head 
of  his  son.  Any  of  our  young  composers 
would  find  this  situation  so  interesting  in 
itself  that  he  would  consider  there  was 
no  need  to  add  music.  Perhaps  a  roll  of 
the  drum  would  be  necessary,  but  noth- 
ing more.  Instead  of  that,  Rossini,  con- 
fronted by  that  situation,  wrote  one  of 
the  sublimest  of  his  musical  scenes,  a 
scene  which  brings  tears  to  the  eyes  even 
when  sung  by  a  baritone  in  evening  dress 
and  a  white  tie. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  the  period 
through  which  we  are  now  passing  is 
transitory.  I  have  a  vision  of  a  new 
florescence  of  our  dramatic  and  popular 
music  when  we  shall  again  obtain  the 
leading  position  in  the  musical  world 
which  is  now  held  by  Germany.  The 
dramatic  side  of  our  compositions  will 
be  inspired  by  the  great  productions  of 
our  masters,  and  will  also  draw  strength 
from  the  spontaneity  of  those  popular 
melodies  which  are  our  national  pride, 
and  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
into  oblivion.  These  melodies  represent 
a  patrimony  of  art,  which  must  be  pre- 
served intact  for  future  generations. 
They  must  be  transmitted  to  the  centu- 
ries to  come  as  the  purest  and  most  in- 
telligible expression  of  the  glories  of  this 
epoch  of  political  redemption  and  resur- 
rection. 

How  marvelously  will  our  popular 
songs  recount  to  the  youth  of  the  future 
the  tale  of  their  grandfathers'  patriotism  ! 
How  they  will  inspire  the  pride  of  race 
in  the  hearts  of  people  yet  to  be  born ! 
They  will  express  the  light  or  somber 
feelings  of  the  most  adventurous  mo- 
ments of  our  history ;  while  our  theaters 
will  represent  in  dramatic  form  the  same 
heroic  deeds  of  this  memorable  era  which 
has  led  to  the  glorious  and  long-desired 
unity  of  Italy. 

Rome,  Italy 
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Travail,  M.  Zola's  latest  novel,  which 
has  just  appeared  in  English  under  the 
title  Labor,  is  the  second  of  a  projected 
series  of  four  volumes,  called  collectively 
"  Les  Quatre  Evangiles."  The  first, 
which  was  translated  a  short  time  ago,  is 
named  "  Fecundite ;  "  the  third  and 
fourth  are  announced  as  "  Verite  "  and 
"  Justice."  The  series  is  designed  to  ex- 
press the  novelist's  views  in  regard  to 
the  role  of  these  four  social  forces  in  the 
regeneration  of  France. 

It  is  M.  Zola's  misfortune  that  he  has 
never  attracted  in  English  a  thoroughly 
competent  interpreter.  To  this  circum- 
stance is  due  the  fact  that  his  American 
acquaintance  has  been  confined  chiefly  to 
the  purchasers  of  such  cheap  paper-cov- 
ered versions  as  may  be  picked  up  at  rail- 
way book-stalls  and  like  places  of  in- 
discriminate supplv.  Even  the  present 
rendering,  for  all  the  advantage  of  re- 
spectable dress,  leaves  something  still  to 
be  desired.  The  implication  of  anonym- 
ity, that  so  masterly  a  writer  should  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  a  translator 
so  obscure  as  to  be  best  nameless,  is  not 
altogether  reassuring.  Not  that  the  orig- 
inal has  fared  so  badly  as  might  be  in- 
ferred ;  the  version,  while  characterized 
by  few  of  the  very  positive  qualities  for 
which  its  author's  style  is  distinguished, 
is  a  fairly  transparent  medium  for  the 
conception. 

What  is  more  serious,  Labor  and 
the  other  translations  which  responsible 
publishers  are  beginning  to  offer  the  bet- 
ter class  of  our  reading  public,  are  be- 
lated fruits  of  Zola's  productiveness  and 
are  by  no  means  most  typical  of  the  traits 
to  which  he  owes  his  literary  ascendency. 
For,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  the  critics  in  the  light 
of  a  perverse  and  truculent  parvenu, 
without  elevation  or  sensibility,  yet  he 
has  exerted  a  tremendous  influence  not 
only  over  his  own  less  fastidious  follow- 
ing, but  over  the  entire  literature  of  his 
time.     That  he  has  power  is  undeniable ; 


*  Labor.      By 
Bros.    $1.50. 
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and  in  literature,  as  in  life,  power  is  al- 
ways authoritative.  He  possesses  pre- 
eminently the  ability  to  seize  crude  fact 
and  set  it  out  in  a  fierce  and  searching 
light,  naked  and  unrelieved.  It  is  this 
power  to  disembowel  life  and  dangle  its 
convulsive  viscera  before  the  horrified 
reader  which  constitutes  the  distinctive 
feature  of  Zolaism.  Claiming  descent 
from  Balzac,  the  first  great  novelist  of 
France,  he  has  reduced  to  bankruptcy 
the  estate  to  which  he  pretends,  and  left 
the  novel  pretty  nearly  squeezed  of  all 
the  poetry  and  thought  with  which  the 
toils  of  his  predecessors  had  enriched  it. 

But  to-day  M.  Zola  has  outlived  his 
own  school,  and  the  conditions  that  made 
such  a  school  possible.  The  reaction, 
which  his  own  excess  has  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  bring  about,  has  already 
set  in.  After  the  literature  of  the  brutal 
fact  there  has  arisen  in  France,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  decade,  a  literature  of 
the  idea.  And  altho  there  is  little  as  yet 
in  this  new  "  idealism "  to  satisfy  the 
English  voracity  for  the  ideal,  its  origin, 
nevertheless,  is  indicative  of  a  thorough 
revulsion  of  French  thought. 

Whether  M.  Zola  has  the  courage  and 
vitality  to  break  with  his  past  and  adapt 
himself  to  these  new  conditions,  as  he 
must  if  he  is  to  retain  his  influence,  is 
still  a  question.  Of  such  a  conversion  it 
must  be  confessed  that  this,  his  latest 
novel,  shows  small  promise,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  seems  to  have  recognized 
the  necessity  for  a  new  element  in  his 
work.  In  its  general  method  there  is 
not  much  to  distinguish  it  from  the  type 
with  which  its  writer's  name  has  always 
been  associated.  There  is  the  same  ac- 
cumulation of  fact,  the  same  welter  of  de- 
tail, which  makes  "  documents,"  not  lit- 
erature. But  there  is,  in  addition,  this 
noticeable  difference:  whereas  his  pre- 
vious work  was  restricted  merely  to  the 
statement  of  problems,  Labor,  with  its 
immediate  predecessor  in  the  series,  pre- 
tends not  only  to  put  the  difficulty,  but 
to  provide  a'  solution.  Unfortunately 
Zola  has  never  shown  himself  strong  on 
the  side  of  thought ;  his  principal  failure 
as  a  novelist  has  lain  in  his  powerless- 
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ness  to  conceive  the  great  illuminative 
ideas  that  transmute  fact  into  literature. 
And  in  this  instance  his  weakness  is  un- 
usually conspicuous.  Preoccupied  with 
social  theory,  he  has  lost  his  hold  on  real- 
ity, and  become  vaporing  and  visionary. 
Apparently,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  his  lat- 
est work,  the  solution  of  the  problems, 
which  it  is  his  peculiar  merit  to  have 
forced  upon  public  attention,  must  be 
left  to  a  generation  with  whose  natural 
endowments  it  is  more  in  accord — to  a 
generation  in  which  the  imaginative  fac- 
ulties shall  predominate  over  the  sensa- 
tional. 


The  American   Stage.* 

This  latest  book  of  the  youthful  and 
clever  Mr.  Hapgood  is  disappointing. 
Either  he  is  writing  too  much  or  he  is 
suffering  from  that  familiar  disease 
known  as  the  journalistic  complaint. 
The  title  of  the  work  seemed  particu- 
larly attractive,  and  we  opened  the  heavy 
volume — for  the  publishers  have  made  it 
an  exceedingly  uncomfortable  book  to 
handle — with  high  anticipations.  The 
first  page  gave  us  a  rude  jar,  and  the  re- 
maining 407  failed  to  assuage  the  pain. 
What  shall  we  say  of  a  man  with  a  rep- 
utation as  yet  unestablished,  who  com- 
pares himself  to  Goethe,  Schiller,  Tol- 
stoy, Hume,  Voltaire  and  Dryden  ?  This 
introductory  chapter  would  be  more 
seemly  in  a  diary  rather  than  in  a  work 
offered  to  the  consideration  of  the  pub- 
lic. We  do  not  like  to  call  it  conceit; 
Mr.  Hapgood  simply  takes  himself  too 
seriously,  and  his  readers  not  seriously 
enough.  The  work  has  all  the  personal 
element  and  jaunty  airiness  of  Mr.  Clem- 
ent Scott's  huge  volumes,  without  the 
years  of  experience  to  accompany  or  to 
justify  such  an  attitude.  If  Mr.  Hap- 
good's  name  were  a  household  word,  and 
he  were  eighty  years  old,  he  could  hard- 
ly write  with  more  assurance,  or  treat  his 
readers  with  more  aristocratic  ease.  We 
looked  for  a  thoughtful,  coherent  discus- 
sion of  the  recent  and  present  tendencies 
of  the  American  stage.  We  found  a 
scrap-book  of  detached  newspaper  para- 
graphs on  plays  and  players,  written  with 

*  The  Stage  in  America.  1897-1900.  By  Norman  Hap- 
good.    New  York:     The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.75 

*  The  Stage  Reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Gilbert.  Edited 
by  Charlotte  M.  Martin.  Illustrated.  New  York.  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 


a  carelessness  excusable  only  in  a  famous 
old  man  giving  a  series  of  interviews  to 
a  reporter. 

The  taste  and  dignity  of  the  style  may 
be  estimated  from  some  average  ex- 
tracts, as  follows :  "  Felix  Schweighofer, 
visiting  New  York,  told  my  brother  that 
even  in  Germany  the  taste  for  farce  was 
increasing."  One  night  he  has  to  choose 
between  Sudermann's  "  Magda "  and 
"  The  King's  Musketeer."  He  decides 
as  follows :  "  The  gifted  actress  wastes 
her  power  on  joyless  studies,  while  the 
attractive  Sothern  goes  less  for  thought 
than  for  charm.  To  hell  with  the  leaden 
casket.  Give  me  the  golden."  Again, 
looking  on  the  world  from  the  apex  of 
thirty-two  years,  he  remarks :  "  Many 
people  who  have  loved  tragedy  in  the 
storm  and  stress  period  find  it  painful 
when  experience  has  made  it  too  real. 
Othello  gives  me  less  pleasure  than  it  did 
ten  years  ago."  Furthermore,  there  are 
many  places  where  Mr.  Hapgood's  style 
would  make  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp. 
"  Ibsen,  on  his  own  ground,  can  give 
Pinero  cards  and  spades ;  but  when  it 
comes  not  to  intellectual  intricacies  but 
to  ordinary  love  stories,  .  .  .  from 
whom  need  the  English  expert  ask  a 
handicap  ?  "  After  quoting  from  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  he  remarks :  "  That  is  too 
often  Jones  when  he  is  touching."  And 
shortly  after,  "  Analyze  the  success  of 
that  speech,  and  you  have  much  of  what 
Mr.  Jones  is  at  his  most  successful." 
Again :  "  In  the  third  act  the  son  of 
Fanny  and  Joseph  played  a  much  larger 
part  than  in  the  French,  and  enabled 
Sapho  to  show  what  an  Ai  conscience 
she  had.  .  .  .  Sapho  left  in  the  same 
way  she  does  in  the  original,  only  with 
a  lot  more  talk  about  marriage  and  the 
duties  of  parents.  Jean  was  a  rough 
chump  throughout."  In  praising 
Browning,  he  says :  "  The  amount  of  him 
is  so  considerable,  the  tone  so  exception- 
able  [sic]   and  impressive." 

Some  of  the  literary  comparisons  and 
criticisms  may  strike  the  judicious  read- 
er as  rather  new.  Mr.  Hapgood  admires 
Mr.  William  Gillette,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following :  "  In  writing  and  act- 
ing alike  Mr.  Gillette  reminds  me  of 
Merimee."  He  might  as  well  remind 
him  of  Thucydides.  "  Sherlock  Holmes," 
a  howling  melodrama,  differentiated 
from  Bowery  idols  mainly  by  the  price  of 
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admission,  is  treated  by  Mr.  Hapgood  as 
if  it  were  a  serious  addition  to  the  drama. 
Instead  of  attacking  the  dramatized 
novel  as  sharply  as  it  deserves,  he  cu- 
riously enough  attacks  novels  themselves, 
because  they  are  long,  and  inferior  any- 
how. "  Calculate  the  plays  by  Shake- 
speare, Marlowe,  Schiller,  Moliere, 
which  might  be  read  in  less  time  than  is 
demanded  by  '  Middlemarch  '  or  '  Anna 
Karenina.'  .  .  .  Interesting  nearly 
everybody,  the  novel  is  nourishing  lit- 
erature for  almost  nobody.  .  .  . 
There  have  been  and  will  be  great  nov- 
els, but  it  is  an  inferior  form,  and  ge- 
nius will  tend  toward  simplification  and 
elision.  I  think  the  world  is  beginning 
to  feel  this."  Tolstoy's  "  Power  of 
Darkness "  is  "  in  all  probability  the 
greatest  tragedy  since  Goethe  and  Schil- 
ler (to  be  cautious  in  statement)."  "If 
Gilbert  does  not  deserve  to  stand  with 
Sheridan,  what  English  dramatist  since 
Sheridan  is  to  be  in  permanent  fame  his 
rival  ?  "  We  rubbed  our  eyes  to  see  if 
"  Sheridan "  were  not  a  misprint  for 
"  Sullivan." 

The  best  thing  about  the  book  is  the 
fact  that  the  author  evidently  has  high 
ideals,  and  intends  to  do  what  he  can  to- 
ward elevating  the  stage  and  the  public 
taste  as  well ;  his  chapter  on  "  The  Syn- 
dicate "  is  full  of  interesting,  not  to  say 
terrifying  facts,  and  is  the  most  useful 
portion  of  the  work.  But  the  volume, 
as  a  whole,  is  so  careless  in  construction 
and  style,  so  haphazard  and  helter- 
skelter  in  arrangement,  and  so  irritating 
in  manner,  that  it  is  a  particularly  strik- 
ing example  of  the  evils  of  journalistic 
book-making.  It  is  simply  not  worth 
while,  and  we  cannot  think  it  possible 
that  it  received  careful  revision.  If  it 
had  it  would  probably  not  have  been 
published  at  all.  Mr.  Hapgood  has  pre- 
viously shown  so  much  intelligence  that 
he  is  certainly  capable  of  far  better  work 
than  this,  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
more  well-considered  writing  from  his 
pen.  Possibly  at  the  last  he  felt  some 
trepidation  himself,  for  he  remarks  in  the 
introduction,  "  The  following  pages  may 
contain  statements  which  in  other  years 
I  shall  wish  unsaid,  but  they  are  the  care- 
fully sifted  remainder  of  four  years  of 
professional  theater-going  in  America." 
Four  years  are  little  more  than  an  ap- 
prenticeship, and  we  are  confident  that 


the  author  will  some  day  read  this  book 
with  a  smile. 

Mrs.  Gilbert's  little  book  is  a  cu- 
rious and  pleasant  contrast  to  Mr.  Hap- 
good's.  Wholly  unpretentious,  charm- 
ingly conversational  in  manner,  this  vet- 
eran of  the  boards  tells  the  story  of  her 
long  and  useful  life  in  a  way  that  shows 
clearly  enough,  tho  unconsciously,  th< 
reasons  for  her  extreme  popularity  both 
before  and  behind  the  curtain.  A  woman 
of  infinite  resource  and  splendid  cour- 
age, she  must  have  been  a  constant  com- 
fort and  inspiration  to  her  stage  asso- 
ciates. We  rather  regret  that  she  did 
not  write  the  book  herself,  instead  of 
merely  furnishing  the  material ;  but  the 
editor  has  done  her  work  so  well  that  we 
get  not  only  all  the  important  facts  we 
wish  to  know,  but  the  very  personality  of 
the  actress.  She  speaks  with  the  wisdom 
gained  by  long  years  of  experience  and 
success ;  we  cannot  withhold  respect  and 
admiration  for  her  character,  marked  as 
it  is  by  stedfast  devotion  to  duty,  un- 
flagging ambition  to  learn  and  improve, 
and  charged  with  a  sparkling  vivacity 
that  age  cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale. 
We  obtain  an  inside  knowledge  of  the 
Daly  company,  and  of  Mr.  Daly's  meth- 
ods, and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  her 
view  of  the  manager  with  that  given  by 
Mr.  Hapgood,  as  the  actress  and  the 
critic  observe  him  from  standpoints  nat- 
urally different.  One  sees  that  it  is  her 
delightful  sense  of  humor  that  has  kept 
Mrs.  Gilbert  from  growing  old;  and  no 
one  can  read  the  book  without  being  en- 
tertained throughout,  and  at  times  even 
inspired.  A  very  large  number  of  illus- 
trations add  greatly  to  the  value  of  these 
charming  reminiscences. 

Professor  Gilbert  on   the  Inter- 
preters of  Jesus.* 

This  volume  has  a  serious  history.  It 
has  cost  its  author  his  position  of  Pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament  Literature  and 
Interpretation  in  the  Chicago  (Congre- 
gational) Theological  Seminary,  follow- 
ing, as  it  does,  his  book  of  a  year  ago  on 
"  The  Revelation  of  Jesus."  The  earlier 
book  seemed  to  the  directors  of  the  sem- 
inary so  questionable  in  its  teachings  in 

*  The  First  Interpreters  of  Jesus.    By  George  Ho/lev 
Gilbert,  Ph.D.,  D.D.     New  York:     The  Macmillan  Co. 

$1.50. 
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regard  to  the  person  of  Christ  that  the  are  told  that  this  is,  with  one  possible  ex- 
author  was  allowed  a  year's  vacation  in  ception,  the  only  case  in  which  the  word 
which  to  prepare  this  next  book  in  the  se-  faith  refers  to  dogma,  and  that  this  use 
ries  on  the  teaching  of  the  Acts  and  shows  an  "  unfortunate  "  "  touch  of  ec- 
Epistles.  The  proof  sheets,  when  sub-  clesiasticism."  It  is  such  a  touch  of  ec- 
mitted  to  the  directors,  showed  no  return  clesiasticism  which  the  author  is  now  ex- 
to  what  was  regarded  as  strict  orthodoxy,  periencing. 

and  the  resignation  of  his  chair  was  de-  Professor  Gilbert's  work  is  not  destruc- 

sired  and  accepted.     It  is  not  often  that  tive ;    it    is   almost    wholly   constructive, 

a  man  pays  so  large  a  price  for  the  liberty  Little  space  is  given  to  those  interpreta- 

of  expressing  his  opinions.  tions  that  might  offend  one  weak  in  the 

Professor  Gilbert's  way  is  not  to  take  faith.     To  be  sure,  he  does  not  find  in 

a  modern  syllabus  of  faith,  and  find  how  Paul  any  essential  equality  of  Christ  with 

each  item  would  be  substantiated  or  con-  God,  nor  any  direct  teaching  of  his  pre- 

tradicted   by   the   apostolic   writers,    for  existence,  not  even  in  the  passage  which 

that  would  give  a  false  balance  of  values,  tells  us  that  Christ  "  thought  it  not  rob- 

He  rather  aims  to  determine  what  is  the  bery  to  be  equal  with  God,"  or  in  those 

relative  weight  which  they  put  on  their  words  which  speak  of  Christ  as  "  before 

own  teachings.     Of  course,  Jesus  is  the  all  things,"  and  as  "  the  first-born  of  all 

center  of  their  teaching,  and  our  author  creation."     In  these  he  discovers  only  an 

seeks   to  learn   what   they   taught  most  ideal  pre-existence,  like  that  of  the  Logos 

about  him.     He  finds,  for  example,  that  of  Philo  and  John,  or  the  Wisdom  of 

Paul  makes  much  of  Jesus  as  man,  a  sin-  Proverbs.     Most  readers  will  discover  a 

less  man,  and  nowhere  calls  him  God,  hardening  of   the   earlier    idealizing   of 

but  differentiates  him  from  God.       The  Wisdom  into  the  thought  of  a  real  pre-ex- 

Mediator  between  God  and  man  is  the  istence  of  the  Messiah.    We  might  also 

man   Christ  Jesus.     Of  the   miraculous  question   several   other   points,    such   as 

birth  Paul  says  nothing,  not  even  when  what  seems  to  us  a  failure  to  discern  the 

most  concerned  to  extol  his  Lord.      But  light  which  is  thrown  on  the  genesis  of 

Paul's  thought  of  Jesus  rests  on  him  as  Paul's  doctrine  of  faith  by  its  antithesis 

the  risen  Lord,  the  Messiah,  proved  to  be  to  the  justification  which  came  by  the 

such  by  his  resurrection.     We  suppose  it  works  of  the  law.     But  the  ethical  na- 

is  Professor  Gilbert's  failure  to  discover  ture  of  faith  is  admirably  defined.     We 

in  the  Gospels  or  the  Epistles  the  doc-  heartily  commend  the  book  to  students, 

trine  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  divine  and  should  not  fear  that  its  study  would 

nature  as  well  as  the  divine  character  of  seriously  injure  any  one's  grasp  of  truth. 

Christ,  that  has  caused  his  forced  resig-  ^ 

nation.  .           c 

Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  the  ef-  Memories  of  the  Tennysons. 

fort  made  by  Professor  Gilbert  to  draw  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more 

out  the  thought  of  the  first  interpreters  exquisitely  poetical  picture  of  a  poet  than 

of  Christ,  without  injecting  his  own  pre-  Canon  Rawnsley  has  given  us  in  these 

dilections ;  and  the  result  is  illuminative  memories.  He  has  had  every  opportunity 

and  helpful.     We  commend  the  study  to  to  describe  the  Laureate  intimately  and 

all  who  are  interested  in  something  more  well.      Himself  a    Lincolnshire   man,    a 

than  a  grammatical  and  mechanical  study  lover  of  Lincolnshire  nature  and  of  the 

of  Scripture.       The  author  feels  by  no  quaint  dialect  of  the  county,  he  devotes  a 

means  bound  to  accept  all  the  exegesis  of  large  part  of  the  book  to  an  exposition  of 

the  Book  of  Hebrews,  nor  does  he  hesi-  the  way  in  which  Lincolnshire  echoes  are 

tate  to  show  where  a  biblical  view  is  im-  still  heard  in  the  poet's  art  to  the  end  of 

perfect ;  but  this  does  not  imply  that  the  his  life.     Quite  as  interesting,  too,  is  the 

total  conception  is  not  reverent  and  deep-  manner  in  which  the  poet's  memory  lin- 

ly  religious.     As   an  illustration   of  his  gered  among  the    peasants    in    his    old 

critical  spirit  we  may  mention  his  com-  home.     Canon  Rawnsley  in  a  pilgrimage 

ment  on  the  passage  in  Jude  where  the  to    Somersby    gathered    these    reminis- 

readers  are  instructed  to  "  contend  ear-  cences   from  the   few  white-haired  men 

nestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the    -rr; ^— — p    ,.    g 7T~^ 

.          ,,            .                        .           .  *  Memories    of   the   Tennysons      By   the  Rev.    H.  D. 

SaintS        against   Certain  Wicked  men.    We  Rawnsley.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.    $2.25. 
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and  women  who  had  known  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson in  his  youth,  and  the  record  of 
their  simple  homely  language  is  a  won- 
derful panegyric  of  the  famous  singer. 

Some  of  the  anecdotes  of  the  Laureate 
are  good  reading.  So,  for  instance, 
when  Canon  Rawnsley  asked  him  which 
of  all  the  lines  he  had  written  he  was 
proudest  of,  the  poet  replied :  "  I  think 
I  am  most  glad  to  have  written  the  line, 

"  '  The  mellow  ouzle  fluted  in  the  elm.'  " 

This  illustrates  how  strongly  Tennyson 
demanded  music  in  verse,  and  explains 
his  comment  on  Browning,  made,  we  are 
told,  with  great  diffidence :  "  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
melody  in  poetry ;  it  should  not  be  all 
thought."  Some  of  his  other  judgments 
are  interesting.  Byron,  he  believed,  had 
been  too  hastily  thrust  aside  by  the  ma- 
jority of  English  readers  and  would  come 
to  the  front  again.  Wordsworth,  he 
said,  "  would  have  been  greater  if  he  had 
written  less."  One  day  Canon  Rawns- 
ley told  the  poet  a  story  of  a  farmer  whose 
cows  had  taken  bad  ways,  and  who 
blamed  a  great  "  Baptist  dipping  "  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  pond  where  the 
cows  came  to  drink.  The  farmer  had  de- 
nounced the  act  energetically.  "  The 
poor  thing  was  bound  to  die,  dal  it,"  said 
he  of  one  of  his  cows,  "  I  blaam  them 
howry  owd  Baptisses  for  it  all,  coomin' 
and  pizening  my  pond  by  leavin'  their 
nasty  owd  sins  behint  'em.  It's  nowt 
nobbut  their  dippin'  as  did  it,  we  may  be 
very  sartin  sewer."  Out  of  this  story 
came  the  two  lines  in  the  "  Churchwar- 
den and  Curate  " : 

"  Fur  they've  bin  a-preachin'  mea  down,  they 
heve,  an'  I  haates  'em  now, 
Fur  they  leaved  their  nasty  sins  i'  my  pond, 
an'  it  poison'd  the  cow." 

The  picture  of  the  Laureate  is 
throughout  an  idealized  one,  but  none 
the  less  interesting — and  valuable,  too, 
we  may  add — for  that.  But  to  us  the 
most  attractive  section  of  the  book  is  the 
last  chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  Alfred's 
brother,  Charles  Tennyson  Turner.  Not 
only  does  the  portrait  of  the  old  poet  liv- 
ing in  his  quiet  vicarage  possess  some- 
thing of  patriarchal  charm,  but  we  con- 
fess— perhaps  our  readers  need  not  ac- 
knowledge such  humiliating  ignorance — 
that  the  beauty  of  Charles's  sonnets  came 
as  a  revelation.     We  are  almost  ready 


to  acquiesce  in  Bishop  Wordsworth's 
judgment  of  him,  that  he  was  "  Inter 
Christianorum  poetas,  facile  princeps." 
Those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  been  ig- 
norant of  these  exquisite  poems,  will  not 
hold  amiss  the  quotation  of  this  sonnet — 
no  better  than  a  score  of  others — which 
we  take  from  Canon  Rawnsley's  chapter. 
The  italics  are  ours : 

"  When  Letty  had  scarce  pass'd  her  third  glad 

year, 
And  her  young,  artless  words  began  to  flow, 
One  day  we  gave  the  child  a  color'd  sphere 
Of  the  wide  earth,  that  she  might  mark  and 

know, 
By  tint  and  outline,  all  its  sea  and  land. 
She  patted  all  the  world ;  old  empires  peep'd 
Between  her  baby  fingers;  her  soft  hand 
Was  welcome  at  all  frontiers.     How  she  leap'd, 
And  laugh'd,  and  prattled  in  her  world-wide 

bliss ; 
But  when  we  turn'd  her  sweet  unlearned  eye 
On  our  own  isle,  she  raised  a  joyous  cry, 
'  Oh !  yes,  I  see  it.  Letty's  home  is  there !  ' 
And   while  she  hid  all  England  with  a  kiss, 
Bright  over  Europe  fell  her  golden  hair." 

J* 

Arrows  of  the  Almighty.  By 
Owen  Johnson.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.  $1.50.)  The  purpose 
of  this  book  is  to  prove  the  supremacy  of 
a  man's  will  over  his  own  destiny.  It  is 
cast  in  the  form  of  an  interesting  story, 
and  is  written  with  decision  and  power. 
A  boy  inherits  the  evil  tendencies  of  a 
weak,  morose  father,  whose  feeble  vir- 
tue is  a  fitful  notion  of  physical  courage, 
along  with  the  idealism,  silent  endur- 
ance and  indomitable  spirit  of  an  ad- 
mirable mother.  These  legacies  of  flesh 
and  spirit  are  the  "  arrows  of  the  Al- 
mighty." A  fight  with  an  older  boy  at 
school,  renewed  day  after  day  till  his  an- 
tagonist is  shamed  into  making  an  apol- 
ogy, is  the  reader's  first  intimation  of  the 
hero's  quality,  and  the  incident  gives 
character  to  the  whole  after  life  of  the 
man.  No  opposing  force  holds  out 
against  the  fierce  assertion  of  his  right- 
eous will.  He  plucks  out  the  arrows  of 
the  Almighty  one  by  one  and  lives.  He 
overcomes  powers  and  principalities,  and 
passes  over  environment,  not  with  the 
stride  of  a  Titan,  but  with  the  amazing 
assurance  of  a  resolute  soul,  bent  upon 
accomplishing  its  own  destiny  without 
the  help  of  God,  and  in  spite  of  the  devil. 
His  psychology  is  the  author's  secret, 
and  he  never  betrays  it.  The  struggle 
for  supremacy  takes  place  on  the  outside. 
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The  hero  gains  his  victories  over  men  and 
tangible  things.  Religion  is  made  ob- 
noxious by  the  unlovely  types  who  pro- 
fess it ;  and  the  philosophy  of  the  whole 
book  teaches  that  a  man  is  the  author 
and  finisher  of  his  own  faith,  whose  only 
prayer  should  be  an  invocation  to  his 
own  soul.  The  writer  has  created  a 
spiritual  adventurer  in  a  material  uni- 
verse and  presented  him  with  the  keys  of 
life  and  death.  But  he  understands  the 
hallucinations  of  art  better  than  he  does 
the  little  dust  hole  where  even  heroes  are 
born. 

Licerary    Notes. 

Kipling's  suit  against  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  for  alleged  infringement  of  copyright 
and  trade-mark,  has  resulted  in  a  defeat  of  the 
plaintiff.     This  was  expected  from  the  first. 

....According  to  the  AthencBum  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  will  come  to  the  end  of  its  stor- 
age room  with  the  close  of  the  present  year. 
As  there  is  no  hope  of  obtaining  enough  money 
from  the  Treasury  for  the  extension  of  its 
London  buildings,  one  Treasury  official  is  said 
to  have  suggested  the  stoppage  of  all  fresh 
books,  under  the  Act  for  the  Abatement  of 
Nuisances. 

....The  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  New 
York  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  offers 
two  prizes,  of  $100  and  $50,  respectively,  for 
two  essays  on  the  subject  of  Civil  Service  Re- 
form or  the  Spoils  System  as  existing  in  any 
given  locality,  the  competition  to  be  restricted 
to  women.  Requests  for  information  should  be 
addressed  to  Miss  A.  E.  H.  Meyer,  48  West 
Fifty-ninth  Street,  New  York. 

...  .A  reader  of  Mr.  Stillman's  "  Autobiog- 
raphy "  writes  to  the  publishers  that  Amper- 
sand Pond  is  still  wild  and  beautiful.  "  Two 
years  ago,"  he  says,  "  I  camped  on  its  shores 
near  the  place  where  Stillman  and  '  The  Phi- 
losophers '  formerly  camped.  Deer  were  still 
feeding  there,  and  at  night  I  paddled  within  a 
few  feet  of  one.  The  chief  difference  is  that 
the  land  that  Stillman  and  his  friends  bought 
in  1857  for  $600  could  not  now  be  bought  for 
$100,000." 

....Next  week  we  shall  print  our  annual 
illustrated  Vacation  Number.  Besides  _  the 
usual  departments  we  expect  to  have  articles 
on  the  following  topics :  "  Rocked  in  the 
Wind's  Cradle,"  by  the  late  Maurice  Thomp- 
son, who  was  one  of  The  Independent's  for- 
mer editors,  and  whose  novel,  "  Alice  of  Old 
Vincennes,"  is  now  the  most  popular  selling 
book  in  the  United  States.  This  is  the  last 
article  from  Mr.  Thompson's  pen  that  The 
Independent  will  ever  print.  It  describes, 
with  the  author's  best  genius,  a  hunting  and 
fishing  trip  he  once  took,  and  how  he  swung 
his  hammock  in  the  top  of  a  maple  tree  fifty 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  there  slept  for  two 
weeks  above  the  birds'  nests.  Buffalo  Bill  also 
contributes  an  article  on  "  Preserving  Game ;  " 


and  Andrew  J.  Stone,  who  has  probably  trav- 
eled more  extensively  in  the  unexplored  Arctic 
region  than  any  other  American,  writes  of  the 
pleasures  and  hardships  of  "  Teaming  with 
Dogs;"  E.  P.  Powell  tells  of  his  experiences 
in  starting  and  building  up  a  summer  home, 
and  how  he  came  to  make  it  pay ;  and  Albert 
Lee  describes  "  Quaint  St.  Pierre,"  the  little 
French  island  off  the  south  coast  of  Newfound- 
land. Harold  Baynes  tells  of  the  equipment 
necessary  for  a  Naturalist  on  a  vacation,  and 
John  H.  Converse,  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  of  Philadelphia, 
gives  the  reasons  for  the  supremacy  of  "  Amer- 
ican Locomotives  in  the  Markets  of  the 
World." 

Pebbles. 

"  How  ignorant  Miss  Swamper  is  of  his- 
tory." "  She  inherits  it.  Her  father  is  an  his- 
torical novelist." — Life. 

.  ..  .Some  publisher  is  missing  a  golden  op- 
portunity in  neglecting  to  bring  out  The  Love 
Letters  of  Brigham  Young." — Chicago  Rec- 
ord-Herald. 

There  was  a  young  man  of  Laconia, 

Whose  mother-in-law  had  Pneumonia; 
He  hoped  for  the  worst,  and  on  May  21st 
He  buried  her,  'neath  the  Begonia. 

— Harvard   Lampoon. 
baseball  language. 

A  neater  article  of  the  National  had  never 
been  put  up  on  the  home  grounds,  and  when 
the  visitors  picked  up  the  stick  in  the  final  with 
the  tally  standing  2-2,  everybody  from  the 
oldest  fan  to  the  younger  paper  seller  was 
standing  on  his  seat  and  yelling  to  the  local 
slab  artist  to  serve  up  his  choicest  assortment 
of  round-house  benders,  and  keep  whatever 
guy  was  handling  the  ash  pivoting  at  delu- 
sions. The  twirler  was  up  to  the  business  and 
laid  'em  over  so  fast  that  the  receiving  end 
of  the  battery,  who  wears  the  bird  cage  and 
liver  pad,  looked  as  if  he  were  shelling  peas. 
The  first  two  victims  only  tore  rents  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  the  third  guy  connected  and 
laid  off  a  flaming  grasser  which  would  have 
made  a  projectile  from  a  13-inch  gun  look  like 
a  bean  bag  tossed  from  one  baby  to  another. 
The  man  on  the  difficult  corner  was  right 
there,  tho,  and  flagged  the  horse-hide  pill 
with  his  sinister  talon,  assisting  it  over  to  the 
initial  hassock  in  such  short  order  that  some- 
one yelled  derisively,  "  That  fellow  runs  like 
an  Orange  Street  automobubble."  The  home 
aggregation  came  to  the  bat.  Every  one  was 
confident  that  they  were  going  to  pound  the 
sphere  around  the  lot,  but  the  opposing  team 
ran  in  a  new  guy  with  a  slow  south  wing, 
and  before  they  were  onto  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  putting  the  willow  onto  the  yarn  as 
they  had  expected  there  were  two  men  down 
and  two  strikes  on  the  next  guy.  But,  oh, 
Phoebe !  on  the  next  delivery  he  became  the 
father  of  a  bouncing  swat  which  landed  in  the 
last  row  of  potatoes  in  the  outer  garden  and 
enabled  him  to  press  down  three  buttons  and 
scratch  the  rubber.  "  Did  the  crowd  go  wild? 
Say,  did  you  ever  see  a  game  of  ball?" — 
Yale  Record. 


EDITORIALS. 

Reciprocity   and  Tariff  Revision.  home  and  hearing  the  loud  chorus  of 

complaints  and  threats  abroad,  perceives 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  that  the  need  of  reciprocal  agreements 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party  must  de-  with  foreign  nations  has  become  impera- 
cide  upon  a  tariff  policy.  There  is  a  tive.  He  should  be  chairman  of  the  Corn- 
growing  popular  demand  not  only  for  a  mittee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
ratification  of  the  pending  treaties  of  But  even  the  acceptance  of  those  agree- 
reciprocity  which  the  party  majority  in  ments  by  the  Senate  would  not,  we 
the  Senate  declined  even  to  take  up  for  think,  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  consid- 
discussion,  but  also  for  a  reduction  or  erable  and  growing  number  of  Repub- 
repeal  of  many  of  the  high  duties  by  di-  licans  for  tariff  revision.  Why,  they  say, 
rect  legislation.  Those  treaties  provide  should  duties  be  retained  that  are  no 
for  only  slight  reductions.  The  ratifica-  longer  needed  for  protection?  There  is 
tion  of  them  might  for  a  time  prevent  abundant  proof  in  our  exports  that  many 
any  formidable  movement  for  a  general  of  the  high  duties — those  of  the  iron  and 
revision  of  rates.  A  persistent  refusal  steel  schedule,  for  example — have  ceased 
even  to  discuss  them  in  the  Senate  at  the  to  be  protective.  They  are  still  offensive, 
coming  session,  or  the  rejection  of  them  however,  to  the  manufacturers  in  foreign 
after  discussion,  will  surely  give  new  countries,  who  are  not  able  now  to  corn- 
force  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  ask  pete  even  at  their  own  doors  with  manu- 
for  a  radical  revision  of  the  duties  on  iron  factured  products  exported  from  the 
and  steel  and  other  products  that  are  United  States.  Thus  these  duties  are 
made  here  at  as  low  a  cost  as  has  been  continually  suggesting  retaliation  and 
reached  in  any  other  country,  and  that  causing  commercial  hostility.  This  is 
are  exported  in  great  quantities  to  be  sold  one  reason  why  duties  in  our  tariff  that 
abroad.  have  ceased  to  be  protective,  and  are  no 

It  has  been  noticed  that  Senator  Cul-  longer  needed  by  the  industries  for  the 
lorn  is  showing  a  lively  interest  in  the  encouragement  of  which  they  were  en- 
neglected  treaties  of  reciprocity.  Owing  acted,  should  be  repealed.  Again,  such 
to  the  death  of  Mr.  Davis,  the  Senate  duties,  while  useless  for  protection,  are 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  in  many  cases  the  means  by  which  con- 
which  those  treaties  were  referred  long  sumers  here  at  home  are  subjected  to  ex- 
ago,  must  have  a  new  chairman.  The  tortion.  They  enable  a  combination  of 
ordinary  rule  of  promotion  would  give  manufacturers  to  exact  from  our  own 
the  office  to  Mr.  Frye,  but  it  is  said  that  people  prices  higher  than  those  for  which 
because  he  is  chairman  of  the  important  the  same  manufacturers  sell  their  goods 
Committee  on  Commerce  he  does  not  in  foreign  countries, 
care  to  take  it.  Next  on  the  list  is  Mr.  This  is  now  freely  admitted.  When 
Cullom,  who  would  like  to  see  the  treaties  President  Schwab,  of  the  new  United 
ratified.  We  hope  he  will  take  the  chair-  States  Steel  Corporation — sometimes 
manship ;  for  Mr.  Lodge,  third  in  rank,  called  the  Billion  Steel  Trust — was  asked 
has  exerted  his  influence  against  the  by  the  Industrial  Commission,  a  few  days 
treaties  in  the  brief  moments  when  his  a^o,  to  testify  concerning  this  practice, 
energies  were  not  employed  in  enforcing  he  promptly  replied  that  export  prices 
and  enlarging  the  Monroe  doctrine,  or  in  were  "  made  at  a  very  much  lower  rate 
marring  an  ideal  canal  agreement.  Mr.  than  those  for  domestic  consumption. " 
Cullom  has  let  it  be  known  that  the.  Manufacturers  who  thus  discriminate 
treaties  of  reciprocity  have  his  approval,  against  the  people  of  their  own  country, 
He  has  sought  the  counsel  of  Commis-  and  who  are  enabled  to  do  it  by  duties, 
sioner  Kasson,  and  has  undertaken  to  no  longer  legitimately  protective,  which 
study  the  subject  thoroughly  before  the  prevent  the  restraint  of  competition  from 
beginning  of  the  session.  This  is  encour-  abroad,  do  not  seem  to  understand  that 
aging.  The  Senator  from  Illinois,  mark-  the  practice  must  excite  the  righteous  an- 
ing  the  development  of  manufactures  at  ger  of  the  masses  of  American  consum- 
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ers,  who  gave  them  protective  rates  for  a 
good  purpose.  Many  a  protectionist  who 
has  voted  for  high  duties  now  sees  the 
laws  he  helped  to  make  used  to  his  own 
hurt. 

Such  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
foreign  buyer  was  concealed  at  first ;  the 
charge  that  it  was  practiced  has  repeated- 
ly been  denied  with  much  apparent  in- 
dignation. The  truth  of  it  is  openly  ad- 
mitted now  by  the  president  of  the  great 
corporation  that  controls  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of 
the  United  States.  The  admission  will 
add  force  to  the  movement  for  tariff  re- 
vision. It  places  a  powerful  argument 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  cannot  accept 
Senator  Hanna's  recent  dictum  that  the 
present  tariff  "  is  a  most  perfect  work  of 
human  ingenuity,  balanced  on  scientific 
principles,"  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
disturbed.  So  it  may  seem  to  any  one 
who  has  a  large  and  profitable  contract 
with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
for  shipping  on  the  lakes,  but  the  major- 
ity of  our  people  do  not  look  at  the  mat- 
ter from  that  point  of  view. 

If  the  Senator  desires  to  defend  that 
"  most  perfect  work  of  human  ingenui- 
ty "  against  attack,  he  should  strive  in 
the  Senate  to  procure  the  ratification  of 
all  the  neglected  and  dust-covered  com- 
mercial treaties.  Even  if  he  should  be 
successful  in  such  an  effort,  he  migkt 
then  find  a  majority  of  his  party  clamor- 
ing for  a  revision  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  reciprocity. 

The  Gospel  of  Wealth. 

On  the  evening  of  May  the  8th  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  President  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  made  an 
address  before  some  two  hundred  boys 
at  a  trade  school  in  New  York.  On  this 
occasion  Mr.  Schwab  pointed  to  himself 
as  an  example  of  the  rewards  of  right 
living.  He  had  risen  from  office  boy  to 
be  the  recipient  of  the  largest  salary  ever 
given  by  a  corporation.  (His  salary  this 
year  is  $800,000).  He  said  that  a  col- 
lege education  was  a  burdensome  draw- 
back to  a  man  who  looked  for  such  suc- 
cess. Not  many  days  before  this  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  President  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  spoke  to  a  Bible 
class  of  young  men.    He  declared,  among 


other  things,  that  the  chief  pleasure  he 
obtained  from  his  wealth  was  the  oppor- 
tunity it  afforded  of  charitable  giving, 
and  the  power  of  making  employment 
for  some  70,000  men.  Last  year  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  published  a  book,  en- 
titled "  The  Gospel  of  Wealth/'  in  which 
he  set  forth  the  vast  capabilities  of  the 
rich  man  to  serve  the  public  beneficently. 
Later  Mr.  Carnegie  roused  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  country  by  offering  several 
millions  of  dollars  to  various  cities 
for  free  libraries,  and  to  this  munificence 
we  have  given  our  own  tribute  of  praise. 

What  is  the  effect  on  the  public  of  this 
"  Gospel  of  Wealth?  "  What  is  the  in- 
fluence of  these  men  of  vast  fortunes 
who,  on  several  occasions,  have  stood 
forth  as  examples  of  the  success  due  to 
right  living? 

We  pass  by  the  means  of  obtaining  this 
wealth,  and  assume  for  the  present  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  destroy 
competition  have  always  been  within  the 
rules  of  justice  and  honorable  dealing. 
We  assume  that  economically  Mr. 
Schwab  fulfils  an  office  in  the  community 
equivalent  to  his  annual  $800,000 :  that 
is  possible.  We  pass  over  the  ill-taste 
displayed  by  a  gentleman  who  speaks  of 
giving  employment  to  70,000  men  as  if 
he  were  dispensing  charity,  when  by  di- 
recting the  labor  of  these  men  he  draws 
an  income  of  some  twelve  or  sixteen  mil- 
lions every  year.  We  do  not  scrutinize 
the  honor  of  a  gentleman  who,  with  such 
an  income,  pays  taxes  on  $400,000  in  per- 
sonal property.  We  do  not  stop  to  judge 
the  benevolence  of  a  gentleman  who, 
from  the  wealth  of  nearly  half  a  billion, 
gives,  let  us  say,  a  few  millions  annually 
— we  do  not  stop  to  judge  such  benev- 
olence by  the  outworn  teaching  of  Christ 
who  said  of  a  certain  poor  widow  that 
her  giving  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
rich,  "  for  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their 
abundance ;  but  she  of  her  want  did  cast 
in  all  that  she  had."  We  are  not  now 
concerned  to  distinguish  between  the  le- 
gitimate and  the  illegitimate  accumula- 
tion of  riches,  or  between  the  proper  and 
the  improper  employment  of  such  riches. 
This  is  another  question,  and  may  be 
considered  another  time. 

But  we  ask  again,  What  is  the  effect  on 
the  public  of  this  "  Gospel  of  Wealth," 
and  what  is  the  general  influence  of  these 
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gentlemen  who  do  not  refuse  to  stand 
before  Bible  classes  and  trade  schools  as 
examples  of  right  living? 

We  confess  that  in  our  mind  there  can 
be  but  one  answer.  This  influence  tends 
strongly  to  degrade  the  common  morals. 
Let  them  amass  their  wealth  ;  let  them  en- 
joy all  the  material  good  this  earth 
permits ;  let  them  exert  their  power 
for  weal  or  for  wo  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world;  but  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  good  and  precious  to  the 
human  heart  and  imagination,  let  them 
not  be  set  up  before  our  young  men  as 
the  great  models  of  conduct  to  be  imi- 
tated. Our  young  men  are  eager  enough 
for  power  and  wealth,  they  know  the 
path  that  leads  to  power  and  wealth,  and 
if  they  loiter  and  fall  in  that  path  it  is 
because  they  are  lacking  in  will  or  intelli- 
gence. Certainly  the  example  of  Mr. 
Carnegie  and  Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller  is  not  needed  to  direct  their 
eyes  to  that  path. 

It  is  a  pitiable  thing  that  a  life  which 
sacrifices  all  the  sweeter  and  humbler  and 
more  retiring  qualities  to  the  exactions  of 
such  an  aim  should  be  held  up  as  the 
supreme  standard  for  the  youth  of  the 
nation  to  follow.  When  the  Republic 
was  founded,  if  one  had  asked  who  were 
our  great  and  enviable  men,  he  would 
have  been  told  the  names  of  our  noblest 
statesmen,  Washington,  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson.  In  the  middle  of  the  century 
if  one  had  asked  such  a  question  he  would 
probably  have  been  directed  to  our  chief 
poets  and  philosophers,  Emerson,  Lowell 
and  Longfellow.  To-day  are  we  to  point 
only  to  these  masters  of  money?  Shall 
we  have  no  great  men  but  Mr.  Carnegie 
and  Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Rockefeller? 

We  repeat  that  we  have  now  no  quar- 
rel with  the  wealth  of  these  gentlemen, 
which  in  the  field  of  economics  may  have 
its  justification ;  we  do  not  now  question 
the  means  of  accumulating  this  wealth; 
but  we  maintain  that  as  guides  and  in- 
spirers  of  youth  they  are  pernicious,  they 
are  a  public  offense,  an  humiliation  to  the 
country.  There  has  been  wealth  in  the 
land  before  now,  but  the  riches  of  these 
men  is  so  colossal  as  to  obtain  an  entirely 
new  force.  It  acts  with  hypnotic  effect 
on  the  imagination,  it  benumbs  the  senses 
and  in  its  vast  glitter  the  eyes  are  blinded 
to  all  the  simpler  and  purer  attainments 
C»f  life.  What  in  comparison  with  this  goad- 


ing ambition  is  moderate  taste,  or  the  joy 
of  a  serene  imagination,  or  the  untroubled 
fruits  of  content?  Who  will  seek  hap- 
piness in  the  unrewarded  sacrifices  of  art, 
or  who  that  feels  the  stirrings  of  energy 
within  him  will  seek  to  behold  "  the 
bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet 
and  still  air  of  delightful  studies,"  when 
the  mind  has  succumbed  to  the  hypnotism 
of  these  overblown  fortunes?  We  are 
stricken  down  by  these  men  with  a  de- 
lirium of  material  drunkenness,  and  they 
allow  us  no  escape  from  its  fascination. 
Let  us  be  quit  of  this  cant.  Let  them 
have  their  own  and  follow  their  own 
ideals ;  but  let  them  not  look  to  be  called 
great  or  noble  or  enviable.  We  shall  es- 
teem them  more  highly  when  they  are 
not  set  before  us  as  standards  of  success, 
and  when  they  themselves  cease  to  preach 
the  inglorious  "  Gospel  of  Wealth." 
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Tammany  and  the  Masses. 

Criticism  of  the  "  labor  planks  "  of 
the  New  York  Citizens'  Union  platform 
has  for  the  moment  subsided.  But  it  will 
be  heard  again,  in  stronger  volume,  when 
the  definite  movement  for  union  of  all 
the  anti-Tammany  forces  begins.  So  far 
all  of  it  has  come  from  anti-Tammany 
sources,  and  the  note  struck  is  practical- 
ly identical  in  each  case — a  note  of  pro- 
test against  making  a  political  issue  of 
any  question  except  that  of  the  expulsion 
of  Tammany  from  power.  The  mention 
of  other  evils  except  those  arising  from 
police  corruption  is  sought  to  be  avoided, 
and  the  declaration  that  "  Tammany 
must  go !  "  is  urged  to  be  a  sufficient 
war-cry  for  the  rallying  of  the  forces. 
This  attitude  is  one  that  has  been,  and  is 
yet,  a  source  of  strength  to  the  sachems. 
Tammany  Hall  is  built  upon  class  feel- 
ing. The  poorer  masses  have  a  persist- 
ent conviction  that  the  opposition  to  the 
Wigwam  is  composed  in  large  part  of 
wealthy  men  who  are  concerned  alone 
with  the  narrower  interests  of  their  class. 
It  is  a  conviction  which  has  lasted  one 
hundred  years ;  it  was  as  commonly  held 
in  the  days  when  the  followers  of  Tam- 
many were  nearly  all  native  Americans 
as  it  is  now,  when  the  body  of  that  fol- 
lowing is  largely  of  foreign  birth ;  and 
it  is  the  political  basis  upon  which  Tarn- 
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many  has  waged  practically  every  cam- 
paign since  that  of  1800.  Any  declara- 
tion, either  by  newspapers  or  by  public 
men,  which  tends  to  add  so  much  as  a 
hair's  weight  to  this  popular  conviction, 
is  largely  seized  upon  by  Tammany  prop- 
agandists and  put  to  effective  use. 

Tammany  was  founded  as  a  defender 
of  democracy.  Sixteen  years  after  its 
birth  it  was  chartered  as  a  charitable  and 
benevolent  body.  The  political  organ- 
ization arising  about  the  same  time  took 
to  itself  the  function  of  securing  jobs  for 
its  members  and  ollowers  and  of  doling 
out  meager  charities  to  the  poor.  De- 
mocracy and  providence  thus  became  the 
two  ostensible  planks  in  the  Tammany 
platform,  with  the  result  that  the  work- 
ers have  held  closely  to  its  support :  in 
one  hundred  years  there  have  been  but 
three  general  working-class  revolts 
against  the  Wigwam — those  of  1829, 
1836-1837  and  1886. 

The  main  element  of  the  ability  of  the 
sachems  to  hold  this  support  is  to  be 
found  in  their  tractableness.  Their  prac- 
tical providence  is  recognized,  even  by  its 
recipients,  for  exactly  what  it  is  worth. 
It  is  seen  to  be  a  practice  modeled  upon 
that  of  Robin  Hood,  except  that  it  has 
an  ulterior  motive  which  the  Sherwood 
forester  would  have  scorned ;  it  is  em- 
ployed always  with  an  eye  single  to  the 
massing  of  voters  at  a  particular  time. 
No  one  will  pretend  that  the  sachems 
have  ever  initiated  measures  tending  in 
the  slightest  to  a  removal  of  the  causes 
of  social  distress.  Their  devotion  to  de- 
mocracy is  recognized  to  be  even  more 
pretentious.  No  one  acquainted  with  the 
facts  will  say  that  the  sachems  have  ever 
honestly  concerned  themselves  with  the 
extension  of  democracy.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  records  show  that  originally 
they  have  somehow  managed  to  get  on 
the  wrong  side  of  nearly  every  progress- 
ive issue  that  has  arisen  in  these  hun- 
dred years.  Their  tractableness,  how- 
ever, has  saved  them.  Unlike  their  op- 
ponents— the  Federalists,  Whigs,  native 
Americans,  and  others,  they  have  at  crit- 
ical times  almost  invariably  shifted  to  the 
other  side.  Whatever  their  initial  atti- 
tude, they  have  known,  and  they  now 
know,  the  wisdom  of  bowing  to  the  stern 
logic  of  political  necessity.  Set  off 
against  this  political  flexibility — this  re- 
sponsiveness  to   popular   demands — has 


repeatedly  been  shown  rigidity  and  nar- 
rowness on  the  part  of  the  opposition. 

It  is  but  natural  that  theworkingmen — 
intelligent  and  unintelligent  alike — have 
held  to  the  support  of  Tammany.  They 
have  recognized  that,  bad  as  it  was,  it 
yet  offered  something  of  account  in  re- 
sponse to  their  legitimate  demands.  To 
hold  that  the  workers  are  blinded  to 
Tammany's  misdeeds,  or  that  they  pre- 
fer a  vicious  to  an  honest  government,  is 
to  indict  democracy  itself.  No  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  attitude  of  the  workers 
as  a  class  can  believe  that  they  have  ever 
supported  Tammany  with  a  whole- 
hearted enthusiasm.  Rather,  they  have 
usually  taken  the  stand  that  by  aiding 
Tammany  they  were  choosing  the  lesser 
of  two  evils.  They  have  seen,  on  the  one 
hand,  administrative  corruption,  but 
qualified,  in  their  eyes,  by  the  doling  out 
of  charity  and  by  a  willingness,  under 
pressure,  to  favor  working-class  meas- 
ures. On  the  other  hand,  they  have  seen 
a  succession  of  opposition  movements 
standing  for  "  good  government,"  but 
too  often  revealing,  both  in  their  person- 
nel and  their  principles,  a  complete  ab- 
sence of  sympathy  with  the  ideals  and  as- 
pirations of  the  poor. 

The  principles  embodied  in  the  "  la- 
bor planks  "  of  the  Citizens'  Union  plat- 
form have  become  a  part  of  the  political 
creed  of  the  more  intelligent  working- 
men.  Let  it  be  shown  to  them  that  any 
considerable  part  of  the  anti-Tammany 
forces  is  opposed  to  these  principles,  and 
they  will  distrust  the  whole  movement. 
They  will  repeat  their  yearly  gravitation 
to  Tammany,  preferring  to  give  it  their 
votes,  despite  its  corruption,  rather  than 
to  elevate  to  power  a  party  embracing  a 
considerable  number  of  influential  men 
who  are  distinctly  devoid  of  sympathy 
with  them  as  to  what  they  firmly  believe 
to  be  their  interests. 

Humanity's    Eminent     Domain. 

When  our  forefathers  were  fighting 
despotism  they  developed  a  theory  of 
rights  based  upon  an  abstract  and  un- 
real individualism.  As  an  instrument  it 
served  its  purpose  historically,  but,  as  a 
theory,  it  is  outgrown.  Such  fictions  as 
the  social  contract  could  not  be  invented 
to-day. 

It  is  now  seen  that  the  individual  and 
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the  community  are  functions  each  of  the 
other,  and  that  either  considered  apart 
from  the  other  is  an  unreal  abstraction. 
The  individual  has  to  adjust  himself  to 
the  conditions  of  living  in  the  same  world 
with  other  people,  and  his  rights  are  de- 
termined accordingly.  He  is  made  sub- 
ject to  the  tax  gatherer.  Boards  of  all 
kinds  keep  an  eye  on  him  with  respect  to 
public  health,  safety,  policy,  convenience, 
etc.,  and  forbid  his  doing  what  he  will 
with  his  own,  except  within  limits  set  by 
the  public  weal  and  advantage.  He  is 
considered  not  alone  in  his  inalienable 
rights,  but  also  in  his  relation  to  others 
and  to  the  great  gifts  of  nature,  the  com- 
mon inheritance  of  the  race.  He  is  un- 
der the  right  of  eminent  domain  inher- 
ent in  the  community.  He  may  not  live 
to  himself,  because  he  cannot  live  either 
to  or  from  himself. 

We  have  grown  fairly  used  to  this  in 
the  case  of  particular  persons  in  spite  of 
the  protest  of  academic  individualists; 
but  we  have  not  yet  duly  extended  the 
same  principle  to  the  relations  and  rights 
of  national  and  tribal  groups. 

In  this  realm  the  abstractions  of  the 
eighteenth  century  theorizers  still  reign 
and  produce  a  deal  of  fictitious  morality 
and  genuine  confusion.  This  also  must 
pass  away,  and  the  eminent  domain  of 
humanity  must  be  affirmed  as  the  con- 
trolling principle  in  deciding  interna- 
tional and  intergovernmental  action. 
We  point  out  some  applications  in  the 
relation  of  the  higher  to  the  lower  races. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  confusion  into  which 
only  a  closest  speculator  could  fall  to 
hypostasize  a  national  or  tribal  group 
into  a  person,  and  give  it  all  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  moral  personality.  A  nation 
as  such  is  an  abstraction,  of  which  the 
reality  is  the  living  subjects.  And  na- 
tional organization  has  no  reason  for  ex- 
istence beyond  the  service  it  renders  the 
citizens  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
only  sacred  thing  in  social  interaction  is 
the  well-being  of  living  man ;  all  else  is 
instrumental.  And  whatever  interferes 
therewith  may  rightly  be  set  aside  in  the 
interest  of  humanity  and  in  the  name  of 
humanity's  eminent  domain. 

In  any  interference,  then,  with  a  lower 
race  by  a  higher,  or  with  a  weak  and 
worthless  government  by  a  strong  and 
efficient  one,  the  only  thing  of  inalien- 
able sacredness  is  the  well-being  of  all 


concerned.  They  are  not  to  be  plun- 
dered or  oppressed ;  but  their  tribal  or 
governmental  order  may  be  dealt  with 
in  any  way  necessary  to  secure  the  prog- 
ress of  humanity.  A  multitude  of  gov- 
ernments in  Asia  and  Africa  might  be 
broken  up  and  annihilated  to  the  great 
advantage  of  their  subjects  and  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

If  an  individual  had  a  world  to  him- 
self he  might  claim  a  right  to  be  let 
alone.  Similarly  with  a  national  group. 
But  as  the  individual  cannot  live  to  him- 
self in  the  community,  so  also  the  na- 
tional group  cannot  live  to  itself  in  the 
world.  The  world  neighborhood  is 
growing  smaller  every  year ;  and  the  law 
for  the  abatement  of  nuisances  which  ob- 
tains among  individuals  must  sooner  or 
later  be  extended  to  community  groups. 
The  time  is  fast  coming  when  any  tribe 
or  nation  which  maintains  or  becomes  a 
nuisance  in  the  world  neighborhood  will 
be  forcibly  abated  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity's eminent  domain. 

Furthermore,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
the  lower  forms  of  human  society  will 
have  to  give  place  to  the  higher  and  more 
efficient.  The  opportunities  of  the  earth 
are  for  those  who  will  best  use  them  in 
the  unfolding  of  the  best  and  most  effi- 
cient type  of  humanity.  Whatever  types 
or  peoples  stand  in  the  way  of  this  use 
of  the  earth  will  finally  be  set  aside.  They 
must  be  transformed  or  perish.  This  is 
simply  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the 
human  realm,  the  transference  of  the 
principle  of  eminent  domain  from  indi- 
viduals to  peoples,  or  from  governments 
to  humanity. 

We  think  that  no  one  cognizant  of  the 
trend  and  driving  forces  of  history  will 
question  that  this  is  the  result  toward 
which  we  are  moving.  And  it  is  not  to 
be  regretted.  It  means  that  the  power 
at  work  on  history  is  bent  on  eliminating 
the  unfit  and  ineffective.  To  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given,  but  from  him  that 
hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  that  which 
he  hath.  The  only  thing  to  be  regretted 
is  that  owing  to  the  crude  and  undevel- 
oped moral  nature  even  of  the  highest 
races  this  work  will  often  and  largely  be 
done  in  hard  and  wicked  ways  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  selfishness,  greed,  ra- 
cial antipathies,  and  the  native  pugnac- 
ity of  man.  But  from  whatever  motives, 
the  work  will  be  done,  and  should  be 
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done.  For  instance,  our  dealings  with 
the  Indians  may  have  involved  a  full 
"  century  of  dishonor,"  but  even  if  the 
settlers  and  their  descendants  had  been 
saints,  they  should  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  continent  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity itself.  A  handful  of  savages 
could  have  no  right  to  hold  a  continent 
for  savagery ;  and  they  were  rightly  com- 
pelled to  yield  it  to  civilization.  The 
work  might  have  been  done  in  better  and 
more  honorable  ways,  but  the  work  had 
to  be  done. 

Which  reflections  admit  of  extended 
application. 

Jl 

American  Gardens. 

Good  readers  are  familiar  with  what 
Bacon  says  about  gardens : 

"  God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden ;  and 
indeed  it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures.  It 
is  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits  of 
man,  without  which  buildings  and  palaces  are 
but  gross  handiworks;  and  the  man  shall 
ever  see  that  when  ages  grow  into  civility  and 
elegancy,  men  come  to  build  stately  sooner 
than  to  garden  finely ;  as  if  gardening  were  the 
greatest  perfection." 

Emerson  follows  along  the  same  line 
when  he  says : 

"  Under  an  oak  tree,  loaded  with  leaves  and 
nuts,  under  a  sky  full  of  eternal  eyes,  I  stand 
in  a  thoroughfare ;  but  in  the  works  of  our 
plastic  arts,  and  especially  of  sculpture,  crea- 
tion is  driven  into  a  corner.  I  cannot  hide 
from  myself  that  there  is  a  certain  appearance 
of  paltriness,  as  of  toys  and  the  trumpery  of 
a  theatre,  in  sculpture.  Nature  transcends 
all  our  moods  of  thought,  and  its  secret  we  do 
not  yet  find.  I  do  not  wonder  that  Newton, 
with  an  attention  habitually  engaged  on  the 
paths  of  planets  and  suns,  should  have  won- 
dered what  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  found  to  ad- 
mire in  '  stone  dolls.'  A  true  announcement 
of  the  law  of  creation  would  carry  art  up  into 
the  kingdom  of  nature  and  destroy  its  separate 
and  contrasted  existence.  Beauty  must  come 
back  to  the  useful  arts,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  fine  and  the  useful  must  be  forgot- 
ten." 

This  is  the  object  of  real  gardening — of 
landscape  gardening — or  gardening  the 
landscape.  It  is  carrying  art  out  of  the 
galleries,  into  the  fields — and  then  not 
dogmatizing  with  nature. 

Every  nation  goes  through  a  series  of 
changes  in  landscape  expression  as  it 
does  in  literary  expression.  That  is,  the 
landscape  art  stands  to  the  people  very 
much  as  authorship  does.  Americans 
began  as  imitators,  or,  rather,  as  inher- 


itors. We  did  as  our  English  fathers 
had  done;  even  tho  we  often  did  it  to 
our  palpable  disadvantage.  Our  gardens 
were  laboriously  spaded,  for  over  two 
hundred  vears,  for  no  other  known  rea- 
son only  that  our  English  forefathers 
had  spaded  theirs.  Indeed,  we  did  not 
break  up  the  habit  until  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  This  was  neces- 
sary work  in  the  little  plots  possessed 
by  small  landholders  in  little  England; 
but  it  was  absurd  in  our  large  stretches 
of  soil.  The  colonists  brought  over  with 
them  the  flower  border ;  a  straightness  of 
spaded  lines  of  flowers,  running  from  the 
doorway  to  the  street.  It  was  the  prop- 
er thing  to  welcome  visitors  with  sweet 
herbs  and  sweet  blossoms.  Between 
these  they  came  up  to  the  door,  to  re- 
ceive a  sweeter  welcome  from  the  in- 
mates. This  formality  was,  however,  re- 
lieved with  vines,  that  grew  naturally 
over  the  porches  and  windows.  Dutch 
carpet-gardening  and  French  formal 
prettiness  competed  for  popularity  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  century.  All  these 
were  disposed  of  by  Downing,  who  in- 
augurated a  natural  American  style  of 
gardening.  "  Follow  nature  "  was  his 
law.  "  There  are  no  gardens  like  those 
found  wild  in  your  fields,  and  along  the 
edges  of  your  forests." 

America  has  hardly  a  section  or  cor- 
ner that  is  not  abundantly  supplied  with 
things  that  are  specifically  and  generally 
beautiful.  We  know  no  picture  more 
briliant  than  that  which  is  presented  on 
the  swamp  prairies  of  the  Northwest, 
where  the  cardinal  flower  gardens  itself 
in  great  patches  of  half  an  acre  or  more. 
On  the  hillsides  of  New  England  what 
can  be  finer  than  the  great  sweeps  of  su- 
mach ;  while  in  the  swales  and  through 
the  valley,  the  goldenrod  and  wild  as- 
ters must  not  be  despised  because  they 
are  everywhere.  But  we  think  that 
Downing  had  particular  reference  to  a 
more  generous  use  of  our  native  trees, 
that  have  been  largely  overlooked,  and 
yet  surpass  all  others  in  the  world.  Our 
tulip  tree  and  Magnolia  acuminata  are 
rivals  in  the  way  of  dignity  and  stateli- 
ness.  Our  Kentucky  coffee  tree  is  a  rare- 
ly fine  thing,  seldom  seen  on  our  lawns. 
But,  all  in  all,  the  linden  is  one  of  the 
grandest  trees  in  existence — yet  to  the 
planter  of  American  gardens  it  stands  as 
the  despised  "  basswood."     Its  foliage  is 
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incomparably  elegant,  and  its  flowers 
constitute  it  the  great  bee  tree  of  the 
world.  Does  one  love  the  humming  of 
these  insects,  let  him  sit  in  a  basswood 
grove  of  a  July  day.  Our  wild  roses  and 
wild  grapes,  with  the  bittersweet  and  the 
woodbine,  constitute  another  class  of  ma- 
terial of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  utility. 
Some  of  these  are  found  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  country  from  the  Gulf  to 
the  Lakes.  How  quickly  nature  man- 
ages, in  a  clearing,  to  cover  all  the 
charred  stumps  with  Virginia  creeper, 
which  presents  to  us  a  blaze  of  crimson 
in  September.  Wild  grapes  are  deli- 
cious in  perfume  in  early  June — beyond 
all  other  fine  odors.  The  grapes  often 
are  more  beautiful  than  the  flowers,  and 
are  useful  for  our  jellies.  Our  wild 
roses  also  are  not  enough  appreciated.  In 
Michigan  they  make  rude  cabins,  in  the 
forests,  to  surpass  a  king's  mansion.  We 
have  come  upon  such  glorified  simplicity 
in  clearings,  far  from  towns,  that  waked 
a  wild  longing  in  the  heart  to  own  such  a 
rest  in  the  wilderness.  America  might 
be  called  the  land  of  wild  roses ;  for  they 
are  found  in  glorious  profusion  from 
Northern  Michigan  to  South  Georgia. 

From  the  Dutch  we  get  our  love  of 
color ;  from  the  French  we  learn  to 
plant  hedges;  and  from  the  old  English 
gardens  we  get  our  fondness  for  sweet- 
ness and  sweet  herbs.  There  was  a  brief 
effort  to  engraft  Japanese  ways  upon 
American  horticulture — in  brief,  the  art 
of  the  unnatural.  With  these  Orientals, 
trees  must  all  be  reduced  to  dwarfish 
forms ;  the  more  pettiness  the  more 
beauty.  Occasionally  you  find  gardens 
of  this  sort,  where  little  mountains  sit 
around  in  convenient  places ;  toy  rivers 
run  under  useless  bridges ;  and  heaps  of 
stones  represent  precipices.  With  the 
Japanese  lanterns  must  hang  in  the 
bushes,  and  a  stone  lantern  constitutes  the 
center  piece.  Yet  these  Orientals  have 
taught  us  observation  right  along  the 
line  that  Downing  advised.  They  wor- 
ship plum  and  cherry  blossoms ;  the  im- 
mortal profusion  of  simple  every  day 
beauty.  Americans  needed  this  lesson, 
because  in  the  vastness  of  our  great  home 
it  was  easier  to  learn  to  oversee  than  to 
see.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  great- 
er beauty  lies  just  outside  our  lawns, 
along  the  old  rail  fences  and  in  the  neg- 
lected pasture  lots.     The  Japanese  have 


taught  us  that  the  useful  and  the  beauti- 
ful have  no  discords.  So  also  have  they 
taught  us  to  estimate  beauty  apart  from 
cost.  There  is  nothing  more  tawdry  in 
the  world  than  an  expensive  flower  gar- 
den— suggestive  of  the  wealth  of  the 
owner,  rather  than  of  the  beautiful.  The 
final  American  garden  will  be  a  har- 
monious composite  of  others,  as  we  are  a 
cosmopolitan  people  in  all  other  affairs. 


Our  Soldiers 


& 


At  last  the  American  forces, 


,•„  nu  with   the   exception   of   the 

small  legation  guard,  have 
left  Peking,  and  we  are  permitted  to  re- 
flect on  the  record  of  their  conduct  in 
the  Yellow  Empire  with  little  to  regret 
and  much  to  be  proud  of.  The  troops 
marched  out  of  the  city  at  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  May  22,  amid  the  kind 
and  enthusiastic  farewells  of  their  Brit- 
ish and  Japanese  comrades.  All  the  Brit- 
ish generals  and  their  staffs  and  all  the 
officers  off  duty  were  there  to  congratu- 
late General  Chaffee  and  his  brother 
officers.  From  the  beginning  the  Ameri- 
can troops  refused  to  take  any  part  in 
the  punitive  expeditions  which  have 
brought  the  name  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  into  anything  but  good  repute. 
A  few  years  ago  an  unkind  interpreta- 
tion would  have  been  given  by  foreigners 
to  this  inaction.  With  the  memory  of 
the  Spanish  war  so  fresh,  and  after  the 
promptness  and  efficiency  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops  in  aiding  the  rescue  of  Pe- 
king, such  an  interpretation  is  out  of 
court.  It  is  not  easy  for  one  who  seeks 
the  truth  without  prejudice  to  obtain  ex- 
act knowledge  of  how  our  soldiers  act 
in  foreign  lands.  Reports  in  the  press 
are  as  contradictory  as  language  can  well 
be,  and  private  sources  of  information 
are  often  no  less  uncertain.  In  the  pres- 
ent case,  however,  there  is  almost  unan- 
imity of  opinion  that  the  American  sol- 
diers in  China  have,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Japanese  and  possibly  the  British, 
displayed  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  hu- 
manity totally  different  from  the  brutal- 
ity of  other  countries.  The  most  serious 
charge  laid  against  them  is  that  they 
showed  carelessness  in  dress.  The 
charge  may  be  an  echo  of  the  old  notion 
that  troops  should  go  into  war  in  all  the 
elegance  of  dress  parade,  or  it  may  ex- 
press a  real  lack  of  decent  decorum  in 
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our  men.  At  least  it  is  negligible  in 
comparison  with  the  accusations  of  rob- 
bery and  oppression  brought  against 
other  troops.  It  is  good  now  and  then  to 
feel  unstinted  pride  in  our  Government 
at  Washington  and  in  the  officers  and 
men  who  have  carried  out  the  orders  of 
that  Government. 

«     T    ,     ,  In    a    recent    series    of 

Mr.  Lodge  s  ..  . 

.,  ■*    »_i        press    dispatches     ong- 

Monroe    Doctrine     f       .  . r  & 

mating   in   sources   ex- 
posed to  Russian  and  French  influences, 
we  thought  we  saw  signs  of  the  desire  of 
some  Foreign  Office  to  set  the  United 
States  and  Germany  by  the  ears  by  pub- 
lishing rumors  designed  to  stir  up  strife. 
The  dispatches  have  had  that  efTect  in 
Germany,  where  certain  papers  are  talk- 
ing about  the  bitter  hatred  of  Germany 
shown  in  the  columns  of  the  American 
press,  not  having  ascertained  that  the  ut- 
terances exciting  their  indignation  were 
born  in  St.  Petersburg  or  Paris,  and  that 
the  American  press  is  not  hostile  to  the 
German  Empire  or  the  German  people. 
We   were   inclined   to    resent   these   at- 
tempts to  make  a  quarrel,  and  to  assure 
our  German  friends  that  the  Americans 
were  not  longing  for  an  opportunity  to 
give  them  mortal  offense ;  but  Senator 
Lodge  has  been  giving  Germany  another 
warning,  and  it  must  now  be  admitted 
that  his  strenuous  exposition  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  offers  the  German  editors 
an  inviting  text  for  comment  more  or 
less  resentful.     As  the  Senator  is  an  in- 
fluential member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  may  soon 
be  its  chairman,  his  latest  definition  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered : 

"  No  Power  which  now  has  no  foothold  in 
this  hemisphere  can  be  permitted  to  come  in 
here  and  by  purchase,  lease  or  other  arrange- 
ment get  control  of  even  the  smallest  island  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  naval  station. 
Under  no  conditions,  under  no  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances can  the  smallest  island  or  the  most 
barren  promontory  on  either  continent  ever  be 
ceded  or  sold  to  one  of  the  powers  of  Europe." 

He  was  addressing  the  representatives 
of  the  South  American  republics  at  the 
opening  of  the  Pan-American  Fair,  and 
had  in  mind  the  rumor  that  Venezuela 
was  inclined  to  lease  to  Germany  a  site 
for  a  coaling  station.  All  the  countries 
south  of  us  now  have  notice  from  Mr. 


Lodge  that  they  will  not  be  permitted  to 
lease  land  for  a  coaling  station  to  a  Eu- 
ropean Power.  Some  of  them  may  think 
the  Senator  is  carrying  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine a  little  too  far ;  and  the  same  opin- 
ion may  be  held  by  respectable  persons 
in  this  country.  We  do  not  forget  that 
ex-Senator  Hill  (striving  to  surpass  ex- 
Secretary  Olney,  also  regarded  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency),  says  the 
doctrine  ought  to  be  enforced  for  the 
protection  of  the  Boers  in  South  Africa. 
But  we  don't  believe  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  will  stand  by  the  views 
and  definitions  of  either  of  the  two  gen- 
tlemen. 


The  Customs 
Nuisance 


Our    wise    but    somewhat 
irascible  friend,    "  Dicast," 
has  sent  us  a  letter  in  which 
he  protests  with  vigor  too  unrestrained 
for  print  against  what  he  calls  the  me- 
dieval atrocities  of  our  customs  service. 
It  seems  that  he  was  compelled  to  meet 
friends  on  the  "  Kaiser  Wilhelm  "  which 
reached  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  last 
week.      Under   present   arrangements   a 
high  fence  is  built  across  the  pier,  shut- 
ting off  home  friends  from  the  travelers 
until  the  baggage  of  the    latter   has    all 
passed  examination.     The  scene  at  the 
fence  he  compares  with  the  savage  pic- 
ture in  Tolstoy's  "  Resurrection,"  where 
friends  come  to  bid  farewell  to  prisoners 
bound  for  Siberia  and  are  compelled  to 
shriek  at  them  behind  iron  bars.    Were  it 
not  for  the  barbarity  of  the  practice  it 
would  be  amusing  to  see  the  endeavors 
of  relatives  long  separated  to  greet  each 
other  through  the  interstices  of  the  picket 
fence.      "  Dicast "   himself   had   to    wait 
nearly  four  hours  while  dilatory  and  in 
some  cases  insulting  customs  officials  ex- 
amined trunks  and  bags.     And  all  for 
what?     To  tax  a  lady  on  two  or  three 
dresses  which  she  had  brought  home  for 
her  own  use.     No  words  can  express  the 
indignation  of  an  American  citizen  who 
on  returning  from  Europe  with  a  heart 
swelling  with  the  pariotic  joys  of  home- 
coming is  subject  to  indignities  such  as 
he  has  met  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 
He  feels  suddenly  as  if  he  had  fallen  into 
the  clutches  of  medieval  brigands.    Why 
should  America  do  what  no  other  civil- 
ized or  uncivilized  country  of  the  world 
attempts  ?     And  the  story  of  these  indig- 
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The  Teacher's 
Influence 


nities  is  bruited  everywhere  abroad.  Is 
it  worth  while  to  bring  such  a  reproach 
on  the  name  of  our  land? 

It  has  often  been  said  that 
the  first   five,   or  at  least 
the   first  ten,   years   of  a 
child's  life  were  the  most  impressionable. 
The   Jesuits   taught    that   if   they   could 
have  a  boy  until  he  is  eight  years  old  he 
would  forever  be  a  Jesuit.    Sanford  Bell, 
a  Fellow  in  Clark  University,  has  just 
made   an   investigation   of  the    teacher's 
influence  which  seems  to  contradict  this 
belief.     He    recently    asked   a   thousand 
grown-up  students  in  his  classes  to  tell 
what  teacher  did  them  the  most  good, 
what  the  most  harm   during  their  whole 
school  or  college  life ;  at  what  age  they 
were  most  influenced,  and  several  other 
questions  directly  or  indirectly  hinging 
on  these.    The  replies  brought  forth  very 
diverse  answers,  but  the  general  conclu- 
sions were  about  as  follows :  The  period 
of  greatest  susceptibility  to  influences  for 
good  is  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and 
seventeen  for  girls,  a  maximum  degree 
coming    at    fourteen ;   and   between   the 
years  of  twelve  and  nineteen  for  boys,  a 
maximum    degree    coming    at    sixteen. 
Three-fourths  of  the  men  and  one-half 
of  the  women  testified  in  favor  of  men 
as  teachers,  altho  the  chances  for  doing 
the  pupils  good  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  women.     Ninety-four    per    cent,    of 
those  testifying  mentioned  teachers  whom 
they  positively  hated,  and  most  of  them 
emphasized  the  fatal  effects  of  malevo- 
lence   on   the   teacher's   part,    which    in 
many  cases  was  of  a  sort  to  injure  the 
pupil's  entire  future  life.     The  investiga- 
tion brought  out  some  other  equally  in- 
teresting facts,  but  the  main  disclosure  is 
that  the  period  of  adolescence  is  the  time 
when  the  boy  or  girl  is  most  impression- 
able.    If   this    conclusion   is   verified   it 
may  have  great  influence  in  changing  our 
methods  of  education. 

J* 

a  tvt  We    said    some    time    ago 

A  New  & 

Philanthropy      ^  the  Public  h?!ls  m.*e 
slums    01    our    big    cities 

were  generally  a  menace  to  the  moral  life 

of  the  people  who  frequented  them.     We 

are  glad  to  note  that  a  corporation  has 

just  been   organized   in  this  city  called 


"  The  Social  Halls  Association,"  for  the 
purpose    of    erecting   a   building    whose 
rooms  can  be  hired  for  dances,  weddings, 
receptions,  billiard  and  bowling  tourna- 
ments, lodge  rooms  and  club  meetings, 
etc.     The  rent  from  these  various  rooms 
and  from  a  restaurant,  which  is  also  pur- 
posed, will  be  sufficient  to  afford  a  satis- 
factory  return   on   the   capital   invested, 
and  the  prices  will  be  low  enough  to  at- 
tract patronage  from  the  dance  halls  now 
run  in  connection  with  the  saloons.     As 
the  younger  people  of  the  slums  find  in 
dancing   one  of  their  chief  amusements, 
the  ball  room  will  be  the  chief  room  in 
the  house.      As  matters  now  exist  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  young  people 
to  have  a  dance  on  the  East  Side  except 
in  places  where  the  bar  invites.       There 
will  also  be  separate  dining  rooms  for 
smokers   and   non-smokers,   and   in   the 
winter  an  open  fire  place  with  glowing 
logs   will   add   to   the   general   comfort, 
while  in  summer  meals  will  be  served  on 
the  roof.     The  enterprise  will  be  strict- 
ly non-sectarian,  but  the  large  hall  can 
be  rented  for  purposes  of  worship  to  any 
of  those  who  have  no  other  place  to  go. 
The  building  is  in  no  sense  a  university 
settlement.     There  is  no  intention  of  su- 
pervising directly  the  life  of  the  people. 
The  Social  Halls  Association  has  been 
formed  simply  to  erect  a  building  where 
individuals   and   organizations   can   rent 
rooms  without  being  obliged  to  patronize 
a  saloon.     As  such,  it  will  fill  a  real  want 
in  the  community,  and  deserves  the  good 
will  of  all. 


Farm  Life 
and  Profits 


Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  in  the 
World's  Work,  undertakes 
to  answer  the  question 
whether  "  Anyone  "  can  make  a  living 
on  the  farm.  He  recognizes  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  question  involving  person- 
alities and  personal  fitness,  and  that  one 
will  fail  where  another  with  similar  con- 
ditions will  succeed.  He  begins  his  ar- 
gument with  the  apt  statement  that  in  the 
city  most  people  fail  at  least  once,  while 
over  half  fail  twice ;  and  only  about  ten 
per  cent,  can  be  said  to  be  successful 
merchants  or  manufacturers.  This  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  the  people  in  the 
country ;  for  at  the  worst  not  one-half 
of  our  farmers  fail  to  make  a  comfort- 
able living.     The  chances  are,  therefore, 
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favorable  to  those  who  undertake  land  lish,  French  and  German  languages,  an 
culture.  Professor  Bailey  does  not  ad-  international  Bulletin,  and  an  interna- 
vise  those  who  prefer  the  herding  senti-  tional  Annual  of  Labor.  It  hopes  to  en- 
ment  to  individual  freedom  to  attempt  joy  the  co-operation  of  experts  in  every 
country  life — for,  however  they  may  be  country  of  the  world  for  its  scientific 
successful  in  other  ways,  they  will  not  be  work.  Governments,  industrial  and  labor 
intellectually  satisfied.  "  Decide  first  organizations,  as  well  as  private  individ- 
whether  a  dandelion  is  worth  as  much  to  uals  of  the  association,  will  receive  infor- 
you  as  a  theatre."  Those  who  cannot  mation  concerning  foreign  labor  laws  and 
rise  to  an  apprehension  of  the  beautiful  motives  for  foreign  labor  legislation.  In 
and  the  useful,  as  combined  in  nature,  fine,  the  Labor  Office  will  serve  as  a  clear- 
may  as  well  be  content  to  work  out  their  ing  house  for  all  labor  information  the 
problem  in  the  herded  city.  In  the  coun-  world  over.  If  foreign  Governments,  as 
try  every  stroke  that  you  do  adds  to  your  well  as  individuals  interested  in  labor 
own  capital ;  so  that  individualism  is  con-  questions,  will  give  their  support  to  this 
stantly  developed.  In  the  city  the  man  movement  no  one  can  foretell  the  great 
without  capital,  when  he  can  no  longer  and  good  results  that  are  likely  to  follow, 
work,  becomes  a  weight  on  society ;  and  # 
he  is  made  to  know  it.     Professor  Bailey 

insists  that  the  farmer  cannot  be  made  B  .  .  .  p  ...  There  is  a  great  educa- 
of  the  man  who  has  no  executive  ability.  s  .  .  tional  conflict  coming  in 
The  average  acquirements  of  an  Ameri-  England,  and  one  on 
can  farm  are  probably  not  far  from  one  which,  after  this  Boer  war  is  over,  the 
thousand  dollars  per  year.  This  agrees  Liberals  are  likely  to  rise  to  power.  The 
with  the  estimate  made  by  The  Inde-  law  courts  have  decided  that  the  school 
pendent.  Now,  the  key  to  success  is  boards  are  acting  illegally  which  have  ex- 
how  to  use  this  thousand  and  have  a  sur-  tended  the  educational  system,  at  public 
plus.  If  the  owner  must  buy  a  piano  the  expense,  beyond  the  simple  three  R's. 
first  year  and  drive  a  fancy  team  he  will  The  result  is  that  evening  schools,  and 
soon  drop  into  tenant  farming  and  then  everything  that  we  should  call  high- 
become  a  waif  and  drift  into  some  cor-  school  education,  has  to  be  given  up,  or 
ner,  or  the  grave.  City  business  train-  the  law  changed.  It  is  the  intensely 
ing  is,  therefore,  not  a  disadvantage  to  stupid  clerical  influence,  with  its  paro- 
entering  on  farming,  but  a  direct  and  pos-  chial  and  Church  schools,  that  has  fought 
itive  fitting  for  it.  "  Farmers  suffer  the  improvement  in  the  public  schools, 
more  from  lack  of  business  training  than  and  secured  this  decision.  In  these  days 
from  any  other  cause."  Begin  with  when  so  much  is  said  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
small  outlay ;  feel  your  way  carefully ;  superior  public  education  that  is  making 
keep  accounts ;  and  by  the  third  year  the  Germany  and  the  United  States  crowd 
balance  will  be  in  your  favor.  The  an-  British  industrialism,  we  cannot  expect 
swer  then  is  to  every  city  tenant,  if  you  that  Toryism  and  clericalism  will  long  be 
wish  to  make  a  living  in  the  country,  you  allowed  to  claim  a  victory  for  sectarian 
can  do  so  if  you  wish  it  strongly  enough  education.  The  Liberal  party  will  have 
to  make  a  sincere  effort.  its  turn  soon,   notwithstanding  the  fac- 

48  tions  within  it. 

*  Ji 

The    International   ^e  W*Sn  t0  ca^  tne  at~ 

t    u     ^«;      '    tention  of  all  people  in-  .  .  u               A     We  have  more  than  once 

Labor  Office                        ,    .          r.   f      .     ,  Arbitration  and       .      ,                .. 

terested  in   sociological  South  Africa                              attention  to 

and  labor  questions  to  the  International  the  fact  that  the  provi- 

Labor  Office,  which  has  just  been  opened  sions  of  The  Hague  Conference  for  ar- 

at  Basel,  Switzerland.     This  office,  while  bitration  do  not  apply  to  the  South  Af- 

not  under  direct  Government  control,  has  rican  War.     This  has  lately  been  made 

been  encouraged  with  a  grant  of  8,000  very  clear  by  Baron  d'Estournelles,  who 

francs  annually  from  the  Swiss  Council,  was  one  of  the  French  representatives  at 

The  Labor  Office  is  expected  to  fulfill  The  Hague.     In  a  late  address  at  Vienna 

the   following  duties :  It  will  publish  a  he  declared  that  neither  the  South  Af- 

code  of  existing  labor  laws  in  the  Eng-  rican  War  nor  that  in  China  came  within 
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the  scope  of  the  provisions  of  that  Con- 
ference. These  provisions  have  to  do 
with  disputes  between  two  sovereign 
Powers.  But  in  the  Chinese  difficulty 
all  the  nations  were  on  one  side,  and  no- 
body on  the  other.  As  a  Frenchman  the 
sympathies  of  the  Baron  d'Estournelles 
were  naturally  on  the  side  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  yet  it  was  clear  that  the  Trans- 
vaal was  not  invited  to  the  Congress  as 
an  independent  State ;  and  if  it  had  been 
invited  Great  Britain  would  have  re- 
fused to  be  represented,  and  other  na- 
tions would  have  followed  her  example, 
and  there  would  have  been  no  Confer- 
ence at  all,  and  no  Court  of  Arbitration 
organized.  The  Baron  has  full  faith  in 
the  great  service  to  the  world  which  that 
Court,  now  organized  at  The  Hague,  is 
able  to  render. 

Th  B  h  ^"ast  week  there  was  given 
F  .  .  in  the  old  Moravian  Church 
at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  one  of  the 
most  ambitious  musical  festivals  of  re- 
cent years.  On  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday  Sebastian  Bach's  Christmas 
Oratorio,  St.  Matthew's  Passion  and  the 
B  Minor  Mass  were  respectively  given 
to  delighted  audiences.  The  first  was 
produced  in  its  entirety  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country ;  the  second  has  al- 
ready been  heard  in  most  cities ;  but  the 
third  was  absolutely  new.  The  music, 
tho  Catholic  in  form,  is  Protestant  in 
spirit,  and  those  who  think  that  a  Prot- 
estant mass  must  be  an  anomaly  soon 
discovered  their  mistake.  To  appreciate 
the  magnitude  of  this  undertaking  and 
the  forces  at  work  to  produce  it,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Bethlehem  is  large- 
ly a  Moravian  town,  despite  the  great 
steel  plants  across  the  river.  It  was  set- 
tled by  the  Moravian  missionaries,  over 
150  years  ago,  and  their  descendants  to- 
day still  hold  the  same  faith  and  practice 
the  same  rigid  virtues  as  their  fathers. 
Since  the  service  of  the  church  is  large- 
ly liturgical,  it  quite  naturally  happens 
that  the  whole  congregation  is  musical- 
ly inclined,  and  because  of  their  pious 
Protestant  form  of  religion,  Bach,  more 
nearly  than  any  other  composer,  repre- 
sents their  musical  ideals.  The  organ- 
ist, Mr.  Wolle,  who  more  than  any  one 
else  deserves  the  credit  for  the  success  of 
the  festival,  laboriously  trained  a  choir 
of  100  voices — all  from  Bethlehem — and 


50  musicians,  mostly  of  the  town,  too. 
The  soloists  were  generally  imported. 
The  church,  which  holds  over  1,000, 
was  filled  both  afternoon  and  evening 
at  every  performance.  We  have  not 
space  to  give  a  critical  estimate  of  the 
festival.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
chorus  received  unstinted  praise,  one 
competent  critic  even  saying  that  their 
singing  would  have  brought  tears  of  joy 
to  Bach's  eyes  could  he  have  heard  it. 
The  festival  was  great  and  noble  from 
any  point  of  view,  but,  considering  the 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Mora- 
vian people,  it  was  probably  the  greatest 
musical  festival  of  its  kind  ever  held  in 
America.  We  understand  that  the  Mo- 
ravians intend  to  continue  these  festivals 
in  the  future.  If  that  proves  to  be  the 
case  Bethlehem  may  develop  into  an 
American  musical  Oberammergau. 

It  was  a  saying  of  the  late  Bishop 
Young,  of  Florida,  that  no  religion  the 
world  had  seen,  whether  Jewish,  Chris- 
tian or  Pagan,  had  ever  dared  to  address 
its  God  in  an  ordinary  conversational 
tone  until  three  hundred  years  ago,  when 
Protestantism  took  its  rise.  He  con- 
tended that  ordinary  respect  for  the  Al- 
mighty ought  to  dictate  a  special  voice 
of  prayer.  Then  we  suppose  we  must 
think  of  the  publican,  when  he  went  up 
to  the  temple  to  pray,  as  having  put  on 
his  special  prayer-suit,  and  then  his 
special  prayer-voice,  and  we  may  sup- 
pose that  it  was  in  part  his  holy  tone  and 
his  precatory  clothes  that  secured  the 
favor  by  which  he  went  down  to  his 
house  justified,  for  God  is  very  particu- 
lar about  etiquet. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  verifying 
theories  by  the  observation  of  facts  is 
beautifully  illustrated  again.  The  latest 
issue  of  Science  shows  that  the  sea  lions, 
which  have  fallen  into  disrepute  with 
California  fishermen  because  of  their  sup- 
posed fish  devouring  habits,  do  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  endanger  the  fishing  in- 
dustry at  all.  A  critical  examination  of 
the  stomachs  of  twenty-five  slaughtered 
sea  lions  shows  that  they  eschew  fish  al- 
together and  live  mostly  on  squids  and 
similar  food.  The  California  fishermen 
will  now  have  to  invent  other  explana- 
tions for  their  "  hard  luck." 


FINANCIAL. 


Canadian  Iron   Projects. 

While  our  iron  and  steel  industry  was 
expanding  so  rapidly,  and  the  products 
of  it  were  invading  the  markets  of  the 
world,  our  neighbors  in  Canada  were 
planning  to  take  advantage  of  their  sup- 
plies of  ore,  coal  and  limestone.  Of  the 
new  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel  on  the  other  side  of  our  north- 
ern boundary  we  shall  hear  much  by  and 
by,  for  their  output  will  compete  with  the 
product  of  our  mills  in  the  foreign  trade. 
The  greatest  of  them  is  situated  at  Syd- 
ney, Cape  Breton,  and  is  really  an  out- 
growth of  the  older  project — devised  by 
Boston  brains  and  supported  by  New 
England  capital — for  the  development  of 
the  coal  deposits  of  the  maritime  prov- 
inces. The  little  city  of  Sydney  not  only 
freed  the  property  of  the  new  iron  com- 
pany from  local  taxation,  but  even  bought 
and  gave  to  it  a  site  of  480  acres  with  a 
front  of  3,000  feet  on  deep  water.  Al- 
ready there  have  been  shipments  of  pig 
iron  from  this  plant  to  Glasgow.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  there  will  be  four 
great  furnaces  in  blast,  a  blooming  mill, 
a  rail  mill,  and  400  coke  ovens. 

The  raw  materials  are  assembled  at 
very  small  cost.  Ore  taken  from  an  open 
cut  mine  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
makes  a  cheap  journey  of  400  miles  by 
water.  The  limestone  is  only  forty  miles 
away ;  coal  in  great  abundance  is  very 
near  at  hand.  Favors  of  great  value  have 
been  granted  to  the  company  by  both  the 
provincial  and  the  general  governments. 
The  provincial  royalty  of  12^  cents  a  ton 
on  coal  has  been  reduced  one-half  for  this 
plant.  The  Dominion  Government  will 
continue  to  pay  bounties  on  pig  iron,  but 
on  a  descending  scale,  until  1907,  and 
these  bounties  will  range  from  $2  per  ton 
down  to  40  cents.  There  will  also  be  a 
bounty  on  steel,  declining  from  $3  to  60 
cents.  Thus  in  the  coming  year  as  much 
as  $750,000  may  be  received  from  this 
source.  If  the  ore  were  not  imported 
from  Newfoundland  the  bounties  would 
be  larger.  The  mills  are  to  have  all 
the  latest  improvements  and  every  possi- 
ble labor-saving  device.  They  are  ad- 
mirably  situated    for  the   export   trade. 

A  large  plant  of  this  kind  will  soon  be 
in  operation  in  Western  Ontario,  at  the 


Eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Superior. 
There  the  supply  of  ore  will  be  taken 
from  Canadian  deposits  on  the  shore  of 
Michipicoton  Bay.  But  the  manufactur- 
ers must  look  to  our  mines  for  coal.  For 
this  disadvantage  there  is  compensation, 
however,  in  the  bounties  enjoyed.  Be- 
cause the  ore  used  is  of  Canadian  origin, 
the  bounty  on  pig  iron  is  $3  (instead  of 
$2,  as  at  Sydney),  the  scale  descending 
during  the  coming  six  years.  To  this  is 
added  $1  per  ton,  granted  by  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  It  is  expected  that  these 
mills  will  have  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons 
of  rails  per  day  and  will  also  turn  out 
structural  steel.  Here,  again,  as  at  Syd- 
ney, the  moving  spirit  is  an  American 
interested  in  other  corporations,  and  the 
capital  is  drawn  in  part  from  this  side  of 
the  boundary. 

& 

Financial    Items. 

A  new  national  bank  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished in  this  city  will  be  known  as 
the  United  Consumers'  National  Bank, 
and  will  have  a  capital  of  $1,000,000. 

....  Richard  Delafield  and  Stuy  vesant 
Fish,  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
National  Park  Bank,  have  been  elected 
directors  of  the  American  Surety  Com- 
pany. 

....  Fisk  &  Robinson  have  refunded 
25  per  cent,  of  the  Buffalo  and  Susque- 
hanna Railroad  first  mortgage  five  per 
cent,  bonds  into  four  per  cent,  gold 
bonds.  After  June  15th  the  price  of  the 
four  per  cent,  bonds  given  in  exchange 
will  be  advanced  from  par  and  interest 
to  101  and  interest.  These  bonds  have 
paid  interest  regularly,  and  can  now  be 
bought  for  cash  at  1023/2  and  interest. 

....The  Directors  of  the  American 
Linseed  Company  have  completed  an  ar- 
rangement for  an  exchange  of  the  com- 
pany's stock  for  stock  of  the  Union  Lead 
and  Oil  Company,  each  share  of  pre- 
ferred to  receive  $48,  and  each  share  of 
common  to  receive  $18,  in  the  stock  of 
the  latter  company,  of  which  there  is 
$17,000,000,  all  of  one  class.  Stock  is  to 
be  deposited  on  or  before  June  15th 
with  the  New  York  Security  and  Trust 
Company. 
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The    Atlantic   Mutual  Insurance 
Company. 

The  building  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  at  the  corner  of  Wall 
and  William  Streets,  just  completed,  is 
a  beautiful  structure  eighteen  stories  in 
hight.  Situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
financial  center,  across  the  street  from 
the  Custom  House  and  the  oldest  banks 
in  the  city,  and  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  Sub-Treasury  Building,  no  bet- 
ter site  for  a  magnificent  building  could 
be  selected.  The  base  of  the  build- 
ing, of  which  Clinton  &  Russel  are  the 
architects,  is  of  white  granite  in  the  Doric 
order,  two  stories  and  basement  in  hight. 
The  shaft  of  the  building  is  of  white 
brick,  eleven  stories  in  hight,  surmounted 
by  a  capital  of  white  terra  cotta  four  sto- 
ries in  hight.  With  six  elevators,  two 
marble  staircases,  a  most  elaborate  pow- 
er plant,  safe  deposit  vaults  in  the  base- 
ment for  the  use  of  tenants  and  the  pub- 
lic, and  with  all  floors  being  either  of 
marble  mosaic  or  artificial  stone,  the 
building  is  of  the  best  fire  proof  con- 
struction known.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  notice  that  this  building,  which  now 
covers  the  entire  area  of  the  property 
owned  by  the  company,  stands  upon  a  site 
of  no  little  historical  interest.  Immediate- 
ly in  the  rear,  fronting  what  was  former- 
ly Garden  Street  on  the  north  side,  stood 
one  of  the  early  churches  built  by  the  Col- 
legiate Dutch  Church  of  this  city,  with  a 
cemetery  attached  to  it,  between  Broad 
Street  and  Smith  Street  (the  latter  now 
William  Street),  and  designated  in  the 
original  deed  conveying  the  site  in  1690 
as  "  Being  adjacent  to  the  orchard  be- 
longing to  Elizabeth  Drisius,  the  widow 
of  Dominie  Drisius."  There  were  two 
church  buildings  on  this  site — the  last  one 
Awas  destroyed  by  fire  in  1835.  The  Wall 
Street  front  of  the  site,  prior  to  1762,  was 
owned  by  Anthony  Rutgers,  who  deeded 
iit  to  John  Thurman.  He  in  1762  deeded 
it  to  another  person  of  the  same  name, 
who  died  in  1809,  and  the  property  then 
passed  to  the  possession  of  his  son,  Ralph. 
Subsequently  the  property  was  acquired 
by  Geo.  D.  Post,  who  in  185 1  transferred 
it  to  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance.  Com- 
pany. Since  1798,  when  the  first  com- 
pany was  chartered  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  there  have  been  47  different  or- 
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ganizations  doing  marine  insurance,  and 
of  these  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  is  the  only  one  that  has  sur- 
vived. The  folowing  data  is  given  to 
show  the  amount  of  business  compassed 
by  the  company  from  its  organization  in 
1842  to  1901  : 

Total  amount  of  premiums  earned $208,505,438.46 

Losses  paid  duiing  that  period 120,779,629.96 

Certificates  of  profits  issued  to  dealers 75,068.270.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  redeemed 68,452.780.00 

Leaving  outstanding 6,615,490  00 

Interest  paid  on  certificates 17,285,522.00 

On  Dec.  81, 1900,  the  assets  of  the  company 
amounted  to 10,514,740.65 

In  1842  the  company  was  first  located 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  Wall  and  Han- 
over Streets,  where  the  Custom  House 
now  stands.  In  1852  it  moved  to  its 
present  quarters.  The  Atlantic  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  therefore,  has  had 
an  honorable  business  career  of  nearly 
sixty  years ;  and  now  that  the  new  build- 
ing is  completed,  the  President  of  the 
company,  A.  A.  Raven,  and  his  associate 
officers  and  trustees  have  our  heartiest 
congratulations. 

"  Surplus." 

We  have  heretofore  made  no  mention 
of  the  difference  between  several  of  the 
companies  and  Commissioner  Schofield, 
of  Connecticut,  regarding  the  proper 
method  of  computing  life  insurance  sur- 
plus, because  the  question  is  strictly  tech- 
nical and  of  no  interest  to  the  general 
public ;  yet  a  paragraph  about  it  may  not 
be  amiss.  Corporate  surplus,  whenever 
any  exists,  is  always  a  part  of  assets — to 
wit,  the  property  in  the  case.  Capital 
stock  is  itself  a  liability  on  the  balance- 
sheet,  being  charged  against  assets ;  sur- 
plus is  similarly  written  as  a  liability,  and 
is  the  net  difference  between  all  assets, 
on  one  side  of  the  account,  and  all  liabil- 
ities (stock  included)  on  the  other.  Cap- 
ital stock  is  a  junior  lien  upon  assets;  all 
indebtedness  and  liabilities  to  the  public 
having  been  satisfied,  stock  at  face  comes 
next;  if  assets  will  not  cover  it  there  is 
no  surplus,  and  the  stock  is  said  to  be 
"  impaired  "  to  the  extent  of  the  short- 
age. If  there  is  a  surplus,  it  attaches  to 
the  stock  and  belongs  to  the  stockhold- 
ers. 

This  is  true  of  corporations  generally, 
and  is  true  of  a  purely  stock  life  company 
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like  the  Travelers'.  That  company  sells 
life  insurance,  so  much  for  so  much;  any 
profits  and  surplus  belong  solely  to  the 
stockholders,  and  "  surplus  "  is  such  in 
every  sense.  But  all  non-stock  compa- 
nies are  of  a  different  character,  and  every 
dollar  of  their  property  belongs,  in  law 
and  morals,  to  the  members,  for  they  are 
"  the  company."  Taking  a  hypothetical 
company  for  illustration,  we  might  have 
$2,000,000  of  near  or  present  liabilities 
and  $70,000,000  of  reserve,  to  charge 
against  $100,000,000  of  assets,  the  re- 
maining $28,000,000  being  in  some  sense 
surplus.  In  some  companies,  most  of 
this  is  held  for  a  term  of  years  specifical- 
ly,  and  may  specifically  belong  to  one 
section  or  some  sections  of  the  member- 
ship. There  are  technical  questions 
which  are  not  expedient  to  discuss  herein, 
but  we  may  note  two  points :  First,  it  is 
an  arbitrary  and  unfounded  dictum  (still 
speaking  technically)  to  say  that  a  por- 
tion of  these  deferred-dividend  sums  are 
a  liability  in  any  common  sense ;  second, 
it  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood  and 
always  remembered  that  life  insurance 
does  not  and  cannot  have  any  surplus  in 
the  common  understanding  of  that  term. 

Not  So. 

A  circular  of  the  Fidelity  Investment 
Company  (chartered  by  West  Virginia, 
operating  wherever  permitted,  and  offer- 
ing coupon  bonds  on  a  plan  declared  to 
be  the  reverse  of  life  insurance  and  equal- 
ly well  founded),  states  its  division  of 
premiums  to  be  20  per  cent,  for  surplus, 
at  least  30  per  cent,  for  reserve,  and  not 
over  50  per  cent,  for  redemption,  and 
says : 

"  The  above  distribution  of  premiums  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  any  Old  Line  life  insur- 
ance company.  The  redemption  (mortality) 
fund  is  used  by  the  life  insurance  company  to 
pay  death  claims;  it  is  used  by  the  Fidelity 
Investment  Company  to  pay  coupons  as  they 
come  due  (die).  The  reserve  fund  in  a  life 
insurance  company  must  be  invested  so  that, 
with  its  earnings,  it  will  equal  the  face  value  of 
the  policy  at  expectancy  should  the  insured 
live  his  allotted  time  (an  average  of  about  30 
years)  ;  it  is  used  by  the  Fidelity  Investment 
Company  to  pay  to  the  living  holder  of  its 
bonds  the  value  of  the  bond  when  it  matures 
(dies)." 

Our  comment  upon  this  is  that : 
1.  Reserve  in  life  insurance  is  not  cor- 
rectly   described    in    this    circular.      No 


company  ever  had  or  will  have  such  a  re- 
serve as  this,  and  no  company  in  the 
world  is  solvent  to-day  upon  any  such 
definition  of  reserve. 

2.  If  it  were  strictly  true  that  by  a  pro- 
vision as  described  the  "  investment  " 
company  could  and  certainly  would  "  pay 
the  living  owner  of  its  bonds  the  value- of 
the  bond,"  how  could  he  gain  anything, 
since,  by  the  statement,  less  than  half 
what  he  pays  in  is  to  equal  (its  earnings 
included)  the  face  of  the  bond  at  ma- 
turity ? 

3.  The  use  of  life  insurance  as  illustra- 
tion and  demonstration,  by  all  or  at  least 
nearly  all  concerns  of  this  nature,  is  spe- 
cious and  false. 

4.  Let  all  schemes  of  this  nature  alone. 
The  more  convincingly  they  argue  and 
the  more  attractively  they  promise  the 
more  firmly  should  they  be  avoided. 

J* 

That  we  have  made  no  mention  of 
the  collapse  of  the  Manhattan  Fire  is 
probably  due  to  the  feeling  of  discourage- 
ment or  of  weariness  which  sometimes 
follows  the  sight  of  one  unpunished 
wrong  succeeded  by  another  almost  pre- 
cisely like  it.  The  Traders'  was  a  case  of 
flagrant  corporate  dishonesty,  which  in- 
cluded making  false  reports  under  oath ; 
the  Manhattan  is  found  with  a  98  per 
cent,  impairment,  and  its  statements  also 
false.  There  is  clearly  moral  hazard  in- 
side companies  as  well  as  among  policy- 
holders, and  that  this  may  increase  to  be 
a  determining  factor  is  one  of  the  insep- 
arable contingencies.  Again,  is  State  su- 
pervision worth  its  cost  when  it  repeated- 
ly fails  as  physician  and  comes  on  the 
scene  only  as  undertaker?  The  passing 
of  time  does  not  dispose  of  such  ques- 
tions ;  it  only  defers  them,  and  they  must 
yet  be  answered.  Meanwhile,  returning 
to  the  Manhattan,  it  may  be  salutary  to 
note  that  a  managerial  circular,  last  year, 
urged  the  company's  agents  to  make  a 
special  push  for  planing  mills  and  the 
like,  and  declared  that  agents  would  as 
far  as  possible  be  allowed  "  to  do  the  un- 
derwriting in  their  respective  fields."  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  all  underwriting 
must  be  held  closely  to  conservative  busi- 
ness principles ;  thus  held,  it  has  its 
chances  and  its  troubles,  in  common  with 
other  human  affairs  ;  not  so  held,  time  be- 
comes against  it  and  will  sooner  or  later 
bring  it  to  bar. 
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Th    s                  The  most  important  of  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  that 

c       ,    D    .  .         the  decisions  announced  the  duties  were  illegally  exacted.    About 

by  the  Supreme  Court  $2,000,000  will  be  refunded.     Those  dis- 

last  week  in  what  were  called  the  insular  senting  were  Justices  McKenna,   Gray, 

cases  related  to  tariff  duties  on  trade  be-  Shiras  and  White,  the  first  two  reading 

tween  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico,  opinions.  Justice  Gray  said  that  the  opin- 

No  decision  was  given  in  the  case  involv-  ion  of  the  majority  seemed  irreconcilable 

ing  tariff  duties  on  goods  imported  from  not  only  with  the  unanimous  opinion  of 

the  Philippines.     The  first  decision  re-  the  court  in  an  earlier  case,  but  also  with 

lated   to    certain    duties    collected    upon  the  opinion  of  the  majority  (soon  to  be 

goods  imported  from  Porto  Rico  after  announced)    in  the  Downes  case.     The 

the  treaty  of  cession  and  before  the  pas-  court  then  decided,  in  the  Dooley  case, 

sage  of  the  Foraker  act,  which  provided  that   duties   were   illegally   collected   on 

for  the  government  of  the  island  and  de-  goods  imported  into  Porto  Rico  from  the 

clared  what  the  tariff  duties  should  be.  United  States  after  the  treaty  and  before 

Here    the    court    decided,    five    justices  the    Foraker    act,    because    the    United 

against  four,  that  the  duties  were  collect-  States  was  not  a  foreign  country  from 

ed  illegally  and  must  be  refunded.    The  the  point  of  view  of  Porto  Rico.     The 

opinion  was  written  by  Justice  Brown,  same  justices  dissented.    In  the  Downes 

and  those  concurring  were  Chief  Justice  case  the  question  was  whether  the  duties 

Fuller  and  Justices  Harlan,  Brewer  and  prescribed  in  the  Foraker  act  for  goods 

Peckham.     The  opinions  in  the  several  imported    from    Porto    Rico    into    the 

cases  were  very  long,  and  we  have  space  United  States  were  constitutionally  im- 

for  only  a  summary  of  the  conclusions,  posed.     The  Foraker  act  and  the  tariff 

There  was  no  authority,  Justice  Brown  duties  prescribed  in  it  were  upheld  by  five 

said,  for  holding  that  a  district  ceded  to  justices  against  four,  and  Justice  Brown 

and  in  possession  of  the  United  States  read  the  prevailing  opinion ;  but  the  four 

remained  for  any  purpose  a  foreign  coun-  dissenting  were  those  who  had  concurred 

try ;  but  both  cession  and  possession  were  with  him  in  the  first  case — Chief  Justice 

required.     Porto  Rico  had  become  terri-  Fuller,  and  Justices  Harlan,  Brewer  and 

tory  of  the  United  States,  but  not  an  or-  Peckham.     Moreover,  the  four  justices 

ganized  Territory.     It  belonged  to  the  who  stood  with  Justice  Brown  this  time 

United  States  and  was  subject  to  the  dis-  in  his  conclusions  announced  that  their 

position  of  Congress.     He  rejected  the  concurring    opinion     was    based    upon 

theory  that  territory  could  be  held  indefi-  grounds  not  only  different  from  but  also 

nitely  as  domestic  for  all  purposes  and  in  conflict  with  those  accepted  by  him. 

in  all  relations  except  with  respect  to  the  The  majority  said : 

tariff,  until   Congress  should  otherwise  „  TTr                 .  .       ,       t     .  ,     ,    ,  ,-, 

1     •  j          a      1          ,u                  :*.     u  u   j.u  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  island  01  rorto 

decide.     And  so  the  majority  held  that  Ric0  is  a  territopry  appurtenant  and  belonging 

Porto   Rico  was   not  a   foreign   country  to  the  United  States,  but  not  a  part  of  the 

within  the  meaning  of  the  tariff  law,  but  United  States  within  the  revenue  clause  of  the 
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Constitution  ;  and  that  the  Foraker  act  is  con- 
stitutional so  far  as  it  imposes  duties  upon  im- 
ports from  that  island." 

Justice  Brown  upheld  "  the  practical  in- 
terpretation put  by  Congress  upon  the 
Constitution  "  that  "  the  Constitution  is 
applicable  to  territories  acquired  by  pur- 
chase or  conquest  only  when  and  so  far 
as  Congress  shall  direct ;"  also  holding 
that  power  to  acquire  territory  by  treaty 
implies  not  only  the  power  to  govern 
such  territory,  but  also  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe upon  what  terms  the  United  States 
will  receive  its  inhabitants.  As  the  es- 
sence of  the  decision  was  to  affirm  the 
power  of  Congress  to  apply  constitu- 
tional provisions  to  newly  acquired  terri- 
tory, the  opinion  considered  at  length  the 
fears  of  some  that  this  power  would  be 
abused.  Concurring  opinions,  based  upon 
other  grounds,  were  read  by  Justices 
White  and  Gray.  The  chief  dissenting 
opinion  was  that  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller, 
with  whom  Justices  Harlan,  Brewer  and 
Peckham  agreed,  all  of  these  holding  that 
duties  could  not,  under  the  Constitution, 
be  collected  on  imports  from  Porto  Rico. 
On  the  following  day  the  court  adjourned 
until  October. 

A  ,        In   the   case   relating  to   du- 

phT  .  ties  collected  upon  some  dia- 
monds brought  into  the 
United  States  at  San  Francisco  from  the 
Philippines  no  decision  was  made  known. 
The  opinion  of  the  court  in  this  case  is 
not  clearly  indicated  by  the  decisions  al- 
ready announced.  The  majority  opin- 
ion in  the  Downes  case,  however,  con- 
tains the  following  passage : 

"  Patriotic  and  intelligent  men  may  differ 
widely  as  to  the  desirableness  of  this  or  that 
acquisition,  but  this  is  solely  a  political  ques- 
tion. We  can  only  consider  this  aspect  of  the 
case  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  construction  of  the 
Constitution  should  be  adopted  which  would 
prevent  Congress  from  considering  each  case 
upon  its  merits,  unless  the  language  of  the  in- 
strument imperatively  demands  it.  A  false 
step  at  this  time  might  be  fatal  to  the  develop- 
ment of  what  Chief  Justice  Marshall  called  the 
American  Empire. 

"  Choice  in  some  cases,  the  natural  gravita- 
tion of  small  bodies  toward  large  ones  in  still 
others,  may  bring  about  conditions  which 
would  render  the  annexation  of  distant  pos- 
sessions desirable.  If  those  possessions  are  in- 
habited by  alien  races,  differing  from  us  in  re- 
ligion, customs,  laws,  methods  of  taxation  and 
modes  of  thought,  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment and  justice  according  to  Anglo-Saxon 
principles  may  for  a  time  be  impossible;  and 


the  question  at  once  arises  whether  large  con- 
cessions ought  not  to  be  made  for  a  time,  in 
order  that  ultimately  our  theories  may  be  car- 
ried out  and  the  blessings  of  a  free  government 
under  the  Constitution  extended  to  them.  We 
decline  to  hold  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
Constitution  to  forbid  such  action." 

The  conditions  in  the  case  which  relates 
to  the  Philippines  are  not  exactly  like 
those  in  any  of  the  Porto  Rico  cases. 
Cession  had  not  been  followed  by  actual 
possession ;  and  the  court  said  that  both 
were  essential.  Again,  there  is  some 
doubt  in  Washington  as  to  the  opinion  of 
the  court  concerning  the  Spooner  act, 
which  delegated  all  powers  to  the  Presi- 
dent. That  is  to  say,  it  is  thought  by 
some  that  this  act  may  not  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  the  Foraker  act.  There 
has  been  some  talk  about  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  to  be  called  for  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  providing  in  detail  for 
a  civil  government  and  fixing  the  tariff 
duties.  The  Attorney-General  is  pre- 
paring for  the  guidance  of  the  Govern- 
ment an  opinion  as  to  the  bearing  of  the 
decisions  upon  questions  concerning  the 
Philippines,  and  it  is  generally  expected 
that  eventually  a  majority  of  the  court 
will  sustain  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  those  islands.  _  Mr. 
Bryan  has  published  a  characteristic  at- 
tack upon  the  decisions,  asserting  that  the 
court  "  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four  has  de- 
clared President  McKinley  emperor  of 
Porto  Rico,"  and  set  out  "to  destroy 
constitutional  liberty  in  the  United 
States."  There  yet  remains,  he  says,  an 
appeal  to  the  people. 


*  ,.     ,       The  hasty  resignations 

South  Carolina  s      q£      Sen/tQrs      Tillman 

Senators  ^    McLaurin    ^o    not 

appear  to  have  been  received  with  ap- 
proval by  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
South  Carolina,  who  would  like  to  avoid 
the  turmoil  and  excitement  of  a  cam- 
paign. Governor  McSweeney  says  that 
if  the  two  Senators  would  consent  to 
make  their  resignations  take  effect  im- 
mediately, he  would  appoint  their  suc- 
cessors "  in  two  minutes."  But  they 
were  careful  to  provide  in  their  letters 
that  the  resignations  should  not  take  ef- 
fect until  September  15th.  Therefore 
no  vacancy  will  exist  until  that  date.  The 
Governor  has  sent  back  to  them  their 
resignations — or  announcements  of  an  in- 
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tention  to  resign  in  September — with  a  cals  denounced   the   supporters    of    the 

letter  in  which  he  says :  Piatt   amendment   as   traitors    to    their 

"I    respectfully    return    your    resignations,  country,  and  as  perjurers  because  they 

that  you  may  have  more  time  for  serious  con-  had  sworn  to  draw  a  Constitution  for  an 

sideration  of  the  effects  upon  the  people  of  this  independent    republic.      General    Lacret 

action  on  your  part     It  is  possible  that  you  telegraphed  to  his  constituents  that  the 

have  taken  this  step  hastily  in  the  heat  of  de-  n     &     r   .  •  u     ,    _    „a~~~a    <-u«    :~a~ 

bate,  without  due  reflection  as  to  the  conse-  Conservatives   had    murdered    the    inde- 

quences  to  the  people  who  have  so  signally  pendence  of  Cuba.     President  McKinley 

honored  you.    The  people  are  entitled  to  one  and  Secretary  Root  were  displeased  and 

year  of  peace  and  freedom  from  political  bat-  disappointed  when  they  learned  that  the 

tie  and  bitterness.     The  indications  are  that  a  c         *        >  i      „*.•„    „ a   i-,^^^^* 

campaign  such  as  would  be  precipitated  by  Secretary  s  explanations  and  mterpreta- 
vacancies  in  these  two  exalted  positions  would  tions  of  the  more  important  clauses  of 
be  a  very  acrimonious  one,  and  personal  rather  the  Piatt  amendment,  as  summarized  bv 
than  a  discussion  of  issues.  From  such  a  can-  the  Commissioners,  had  been  added  to 
vass  our  people  should  be  spared.  In  fact,  it  ,,  i  .•  .1 
would  be  a  calamity  to  the  State  to  be  torn  these  clauses  as  supporting  the  commit- 
asunder  by  a  heated  canvass  in  this  '  off  year  '  tee's  qualifications  and  restrictions  of 
in  politics.  There  can  be  no  possible  good  to  them.  Our  laws  are  interpreted  by  the 
come  of  it.  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Secretary  did 
He  also  declined  to  accept  the  resigna-  not  undertake  to  assume  the  powers  and 
tions,  altho  he  had  no  authority  to  do  this,  duties  of  that  tribunal.  After  several 
In  response,  McLaurin  said  that  he  was  conferences  at  Washington,  in  which  the 
willing  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  but  action  of  the  Convention  was  considered 
Tillman  replied  in  a  sharp  letter  refusing  by  the  President,  Secretary  Root,  Sena- 
to  do  so  and  asserting  that  he  was  moved  tor  Piatt  (of  Connecticut)  and  Senator 
by  a  sense  of  duty  to  persist  in  his  at-  Spooner,  it  was  decided  at  a  Cabinet 
tempt  to  drive  McLaurin  out  of  office,  meeting  that  the  work  of  the  Convention 
The  two  men  have  published  long  ad-  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory 
dresses  in  which  personal  attacks  are  as-  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
sociated  with  political  argument.  Mc-  law,  and  that  this  decision  should  at  once 
Laurin  asks  the  people  to  assist  him  in  be  made  known  to  the  Convention, 
retiring  Tillman  to  "  the  quietude  of  a  While  it  appears  that  the  condition  re- 
farmer's  life "  where  he  can  be  viewed  lating  to  naval  stations  has  been  so 
as  "  a  pitchforkless  pygmy."  changed  at  Havana  that  for  the  obliga- 

^  tion  imposed  upon  Cuba  to  grant  such 

stations  a  mere  authorization  or  per- 
Relations  The  Cuban  Constitutional  mission  is  substituted,  and  that  the  clause 
with  Cuba  Convention  on  the  ^8th  ult.  concerning  sanitation  has  been  so  modi- 
accepted  the  conditions  of  the  fied  that  provision  is  not  made  for  sani- 
Platt  amendment  by  a  vote  of  15  to  14,  tary  work  in  addition  to  that  which  has 
two  members  being  absent.  A  tie  was  already  been  planned,  our  Government's 
dissolved  in  favor  of  the  conditions  by  most  serious  objection  relates  to  the 
the  vote  of  President  Capote.  The  ac-  qualifications  and  restrictions  attached  to 
tion  taken  was  upon  the  majority  report  the  clause  concerning  intervention.  By 
of  the  Committee  on  Relations ;  and  this  these  the  power  to  intervene  is  so  hedged 
report  includes  not  only  the  Piatt  amend-  about  that,  in  the  opinion  of  our  Govern- 
ment, but  also  a  summary  of  the  explana-  ment,  the  clause  is  deprived  of  its  origi- 
tions  given  to  the  visiting  Commissioners  nal  force.  Moreover,  the  added  explana- 
at  Washington  by  Secretary  Root,  to-  tions  include  a  definition  of  the  scope  of 
gether  with  letters  in  which  at  an  earlier  the  Monroe  Doctrine ;  and  our  Govern- 
date  General  Wood  had  informed  the  ment  is  unwilling  to  give  this  definition 
Convention  as  to  the  desires  of  the  the  sanction  of  its  authority  by  accepting 
Washington  Government.  All  this  mat-  the  Convention's  action.  It  is  said,  also, 
ter  was  accepted  by  the  Convention  as  that  the  Cubans  should  not  undertake 
an  appendix  to  the  Constitution.  Part  to  interpret  a  law  of  the  United  States, 
of  it  consists  of  qualifications  and  inter-  They  have  been  informed,  therefore,  that 
pretations  of  the  several  conditions.  The  there  must  be  an  acceptance  by  the  Con- 
vote  was  reached  after  a  bitter  debate,  in  vention  of  the  Piatt  amendment  without 
which  Gualberto  Gomez  and  other  Radi-  any  qualifications.  The  Conservative  dele- 
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gates  are  greatly  disappointed  to  learn 
that  the  action  of  the  Convention  is  so 
unsatisfactory ;  and  it  is  not  clear  that  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  can  be  induced 
to  vote  for  the  conditions  without  the 
qualifications  which,  they  insist,  are 
strictly  in  accord  with  the  official  inter- 
pretation received  from  Secretary  Root 
by  the  Commissioners  when  they  were 
in  Washington.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  will  be  deferred  until  the  Piatt 
amendment,  freed  from  definitions  and 
restrictions,  shall  have  been  accepted. 

J* 

rx  c  .-u     The  opening:  to  settlement 

Opening  cf  the        ,.      ,  ^     ,&  .     n 

T    ,.      T      ,       of    the    Kiowa    and    Co- 

Indian  Lands  - 

manche  reservation  in 
Southern  Oklahoma  is  being  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  af- 
fected. They  claim  that  their  people  did 
not  receive  the  notification  due  them  un- 
der the  treaties  with  the  Government, 
and  that  they  have  not  given  their  con- 
sent for  the  opening.  A  delay  is  asked 
for  until  the  matter  can  be  presented  to 
Congress  and  the  redress  for  which  they 
ask  can  be  considered.  They  threaten  to 
appeal  to  the  courts  for  an  injunction  if 
they  fail  to  secure  a  postponement  of  the 
opening.  The  movement  is  regarded  as 
simply  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  cattle- 
men, who  have  leased  the  vast  pastures 
of  the  reservation  at  a  nominal  rent  for 
years,  to  continue  their  profitable  use  of 
the  lands,  of  which  they  would  be  speed- 
ily deprived  by  settlement.  The  allot- 
ment provided  for  by  Congress  is  going 
on  rapidly  and  will  be  completed  in  the 
Kiowa  reservation  about  June  12th.  In 
the  Wichita  reservation,  also  to  be 
opened,  it  will  take  until  July.  The  In- 
dians, each  of  whom  gets,  in  addition  to 
an  undivided  share  in  a  great  pasture  of 
480,000  acres,  160  acres  wherever  de- 
sired, are  taking  their  lands  along  the 
creek  and  river  bottoms,  the  best  land  of 
the  territory.  There  has  been  much  ex- 
aggeration as  to  the  worth  of  the  land  in 
the  reservation.  While  there  is  some  fine 
farming  country,  a  great  deal  is  either 
hilly,  mountainous  or  poorly  watered. 
The  whole  tract  is  west  of  the  meridian 
of  Wichita,  or  in  the  same  belt  as  the 
eastern  half  of  western  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, which  means  that  there  will  al- 
ways be  some  doubt  as  to  the  amount  of 
rainfall.      However,    the    borders    are 


eagerly  watched  by  thousands  of  would- 
be  settlers,  recent  estimates  being  that 
more  than  100,000  are  waiting  for  the 
opening,  or  ten  applicants  for  each 
quarter-section  to  be  given  to  settlement. 
With  those  on  the  ground  the  proposition 
to  distribute  the  lands  by  a  lottery  does 
not  meet  with  special  favor ;  but  such  is 
to  be  the  plan,  according  to  recent  ad- 
vices from  Washington.  A  much  larger 
number  than  would  otherwise  take  part 
in  the  effort  to  secure  claims  will  under 
this  plan  seek  to  be  favored.  The  details 
of  the  drawing  will  be  announced  soon, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  date  of  the 
opening  will  be  August  1st,  or  not  far 
from  that  day.  Each  settler  who  secures 
a  claim  will  have  to  pay  $1.25  an  acre,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  term  of  actual  settle- 
ment; but  judging  from  the  advance  in 
value  of  realty  in  other  portions  of  Okla- 
homa, the  profit  from  a  well-located 
claim  will  be  a  handsome  one.  It  is  un- 
likely that  the  protests  of  the  chiefs  will 
delay  proceedings,  as  the  law  passed  by 
Congress  is  very  positive  and  definite. 

s  .  There  is  now  no  doubt  that 
A  .  Americans  are  thoroughly  dis- 
liked in  Venezuela.  Informa- 
tion from  all  sources  indicates  that  the 
great  popularity  of  the  United  States 
when  President  Cleveland  sent  his  fa- 
mous message  to  Congress  has  been  com- 
pletely reversed  by  the  asphalt  dispute 
and  Minister  Loomis's  alleged  preju- 
diced participation  in  it.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Venezuela  has  not  yet  passed 
upon  the  case,  altho  it  has  decided  to  take 
it  up.  President  Castro,  however,  has 
granted  an  interview  to  an  American 
newspaper  correspondent,  in  which  he 
implies  that  the  return  of  Mr.  Loomis  to 
Venezuela  would  be  an  insult  to  his  Gov- 
ernment; that  Mr.  Loomis  was  in  finan- 
cial transactions  not  in  keeping  with  his 
diplomatic  office ;  and  that  the  New  York 
Asphalt  Company  had  raised  a  corrup- 
tion fund  to  cause  the  Venezuela  press 
to  espouse  their  side  of  the  controversy. 
The  Government  at  Washington  still 
maintain  that  Mr.  Loomis  was  only 
carrying  out  their  own  instructions,  and 
therefore  they  have  been  obliged  to  take 
President  Castro's  strictures  as  a  per- 
sonal affront  to  themselves.  Neverthe- 
less the  Administration  is  keeping  quiet 
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about  the  whole  affair,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  Mr.  Loomis  will  not  be  re- 
turned to  Venezuela.  In  the  meantime 
the  rival  asphalt  companies  are  at  truce 
waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  so  no  serious  trouble  is  expected 
for  the  present  at  least.  Americans, 
however,  have  been  leaving  Caracas  to 
such  a  number  that  the  colony  of  two 
hundred  is  now  diminished  to  a  score. 
The  only  other  matter  of  importance  to 
this  country  in  South  America  is  the 
threatened  failure  of  the  forthcoming 
Pan-American  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
Mexico  City  next  autumn.  The  long 
standing  Tacna  and  Arika  dispute  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia want  this  dispute  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion, which  the  Congress  is  expected  to 
institute  between  all  the  countries  of  this 
continent,  while  Chile  refuses  to  have  any 
dispute  now  pending  brought  before  such 
an  international  tribunal.  Chile  even 
declines  to  send  delegates  to  Mexico 
City  unless  she  has  her  way,  while  Bo- 
livia and  Peru  demand  that  their  views 
obtain  else  they  withdraw.  The  dead- 
lock continues  at  the  present  writing,  and 
altho  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Hill 
could  favor  either  party,  he  has  refused 
to  cast  the  deciding  vote,  hoping  that  a 
compromise  may  eventually  ensue.  It 
would  be  a  great  pity  if  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress  should  fall  through,  inas- 
much as  it  is  expected  to  discuss,  among 
other  things,  the  following  very  impor- 
tant subjects : 

"  First — Measures  that  shall  tend  to  preserve 
and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  several 
American  States. 

"  Second — Measures  toward  the  formation 
of  an  American  Customs  Union,  under  which 
the  trade  of  the  American  nations  with  one 
another  shall,  so  far  as  is  possible  and  profit- 
able, be  promoted. 

"  Third — The  establishment  of  regular  and 
frequent  communication  between  the  ports  of 
the  several  American  States  and  the  ports  of 
one  another. 

"  Fourth — The  establishment  of  a  uniform 
system  of  customs  regulations  in  each  of  the 
independent  American  States  to  govern  the 
mode  of  importation  and  exportation  of  mer- 
chandise and  port  dues  and  charges,  a  uniform 
method  of  determining  the  classification  and 
valuation  of  such  merchandise  in  the  ports  of 
each  country,  and  a  uniform  system  of  in- 
voices, and  the  subject  of  the  sanitation  of 
ships  and  quarantine. 

"  Fifth — The  adoption  of  a  uniform  system 
of  weights  and  measures  and  laws  to  protect 
the  patent  rights,  copyrights  and  trade-marks 


of  citizens  of  either  country  in  the  other,  and 
for  the  extradition  of  criminals. 

"  Sixth — The  adoption  of  a  common  coin,  to 
be  issued  by  each  Government,  the  same  to 
be  legal  tender  in  all  commercial  transactions 
between  the  citizens  of  all  the  American  States. 

"  Seventh — An  agreement  upon  and  recom- 
mendation for  adoption  to  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments of  a  definite  plan  of  arbitration  of 
all  questions,  disputes  and  differences  that 
may  now  or  hereafter  exist  between  them,  to 
the  end  that  all  difficulties  and  disputes  be- 
tween such  nations  may  be  peacefully  settled 
and  wars  prevented." 

Sir    Alfred    Milner 
Royal  Receptions  ,      ,        0       ,, 

:    _     ,      ,         reached      Southampton 

in  England  ,  T  ,,  ,  .  L 

May  24th  on  his  voyage 

from  Cape  Colony.  He  was  there  greet- 
ed by  the  Mayor  and  corporation  of  the 
city.  At  the  railway  station  in  London 
he  was  met  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  Govern- 
ment. From  the  station  he  drove  to  Marl- 
borough House,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  King.  As  was  expected,  the  King 
raised  him  to  the  peerage  in  recognition 
of  his  able  administration  in  South  Af- 
rica. For  some  days  it  was  not  known 
what  title  Sir  Alfred  would  take,  but  the 
Official  Gazette  has  now  announced  that 
he  is  to  be  Baron  Milner,  of  St.  James 
and  of  Cape  Town.  Possibly  to  silence 
the  outcry  on  the  Continent  against  neg- 
lect of  distinguished  public  servants,  the 
King  has  paid  Sir  Alfred  the  unusual  dis- 
tinction of  asking  him  to  "  dine  and 
sleep  "  at  Windsor.  Another  royal  re- 
ception is,  however,  of  more  interest  to 
us  of  America.  On  the  first  day  of  June 
twenty-two  delegates  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  were  the  guests 
of  King  Edward  at  Windsor.  After  be- 
ing shown  the  tomb  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  other  scenes  the  visitors  were  carried 
to  the  East  Terrace,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  King  and  Queen.  The 
Princess  Victoria  and  the  children  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York- 
were  also  in  the  royal  party.  Each  dele- 
gate was  formally  presented  to  both  the 
King  and  Queen,  shaking  their  hands. 
The  King  then  asked  them  to  replace 
their  hats  on  their  heads.  After  this  small 
talk  was  the  order  of  the  day,  the  King 
pointing  out  the  superb  chestnut  trees  of 
Windsor  and  referring  to  the  need  of 
rain.  He  seemed  purposely  to  avoid  busi- 
ness or  politics.  It  is  said  that  the  King 
was   particularly   eager   to   see   Messrs, 
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Morgan  and  Carnegie.  The  latter  was 
unable  to  be  present,  and  from  the  King 
down  the  officials  gave  most  of  their  at- 
tention to  Mr.  Morgan.  One  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  household  humorously  con- 
fessed that  the  sight  of  men  representing 
so  many  millions  of  money  made  him 
tremble  lest  Mr.  Morgan  or  some  other 
of  the  party  should  take  it  into  his  head 
to  buy  Windsor  Castle.  Morris  K.  Jes- 
up,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, said  of  the  audience  : 

"  We  were  most  warmly  welcomed,  and 
spent  a  most  pleasant  afternoon.  One  of  the 
most  pleasant  features  was  the  unexpected 
presence  of  the  Queen.  Both  she  and  the  King 
were  extremely  affable.  I  regard  the  occasion 
as  one  that  will  greatly  strengthen  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries." 


American  Engines     feme     days     ago     Sir 
in  India  Alfred       Hickman 

(  Conservative  member 
of  Parliament  and  ex-President  of  the 
British  Iron  Trade  Association)  made 
an  attack  in  Parliament  on  the  American 
bridges  and  locomotives  built  for  India. 
On  June  ist  Lord  George  Hamilton,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  replied  to 
Sir  Alfred  in  a  letter,  and  vigorously  up- 
held the  excellence  of  the  American 
manufactures.  He  maintained  that 
American  competition  is  dangerous  be- 
cause American  workshops  are  yearly  im- 
proving their  products,  both  in  quality 
and  price.  The  early  reports  in  regard 
to  the  working,  consumption  of  coal,  and 
load-drawing  power  of  the  locomotives 
were  unfavorable ;  but,  when  their  work- 
ing was  better  understood  and  altera- 
tions were  made  to  suit  the  local  fuel,  a 
marked  improvement  was  noticed,  so 
much  so  that  one  Indian  company  wishes 
to  obtain  more  engines  of  similar  con- 
struction. He  said  that  if  British  loco- 
motives were  in  the  future  to  regain  their 
monopoly  in  that  vast  system  of  rail- 
ways, British  engineers  must  profit  by 
the  hints  and  suggestions  these  reports 
convey.  In  regard  to  the  Gohteih  via- 
duct in  Burmah,  he  asserted  that  the  or- 
der was  given  to  a  Philadelphia  firm  be- 
cause it  bid  a  less  price  and  quicker  time 
than  any  other  competitor.  He  denied 
the  charge  made  by  the  supervisor  of 
construction  that  the  riveting  was  de- 
fective ;  on  the  contrary,  the  most  compe- 
tent railway  experts  are  satisfied  that  the 


bridge  is  sound  and  reliable.  Touching 
the  specific  charges  made  by  Sir  Alfred, 
he  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  You  seem  to  think  that  orders  have  only 
gone  abroad  because  those  who  gave  them  did 
not  understand  their  business.  I  wish  it  were 
so.  The  competition  we  have  to  face  is  founded 
on  something  much  more  formidable  and  more 
substantial.  Chemical  research,  the  concentra- 
tion of  capital,  thorough  technical  education 
and  improved  industrial  organization  have 
made  in  recent  years  a  greater  advance  in 
America  than  here.  It  is  with  the  product  of 
these  combinations  and  not  with  the  assumed 
stupidity  of  the  Indian  officials  that  the  British 
engineer  has  to  contend.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  can  undertake  that  preference,  unless 
the  difference  in  price,  quality  and  delivery  is 
very  substantial,  will  always  be  given  to  British 
firms.  May  I  not  ask  you,  as  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  great  steel  industry  of  this  country, 
to  co-operate  with  me  by  impressing  on  your 
associates  the  necessity  of  meeting  competition 
in  the  future,  so  as  to  insure  that  price  and 
time  of  delivery  will  be  on  the  side  of  British 
production?  " 

In  commenting  on  Lord  George  Hamil- 
ton's letter,  the  London  Times  says : 

"  It  is  a  satisfactory  defense  of  the  Indian 
Government,  but  unpleasant  reading  for  all 
concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  British  indus- 
trial supremacy.  Probably  the  American  firms 
who  accepted  the  Atbara  and  Gohteih  contracts 
were  as  '  full '  as  their  British  competitors,  but 
they  would  not  admit  the  fact  or  suffer  it  to 
enter  into  their  calculations." 


.        _.        „    The    action    of    the 
"Away  from  Rome        ^   ,.     ..  ,T     .        - 

.    s     .  Catholic       National 

Congress  at  Burgos 
in  criticising  the  absence  of  the  highest 
ecclesiastic  in  Spain,  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  is  but  one  of  many  indications 
showing  the  evidence  of  a  peculiar  anti- 
Vatican  spirit  in  many  or  most  of  the 
ranks  of  the  Spanish  clergy.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  the  clergy  are  outspoken 
advocates  of  Carlism  and  are  determined 
to  end  the  present  dynasty;  and  the  fact 
that  the  Pope  has  refused  to  issue  a  mani- 
festo in  favor  of  their  favorite  has  pro- 
duced in  many  circles  a  pronounced  re- 
vival of  that  independent  spirit,  which, 
like  the  Gallicanism  of  the  French  clergy, 
has  been  more  or  less  a  force  in  the  re- 
ligious life  of  Spain  since  the  days  of 
Cardinal  Ximenez.  Some  of  the  out- 
bursts of  this  peculiar  "  Away  from 
Rome  "  agitation  among  the  Spanish  Ul- 
tramontanes  are  surprising  in  their  in- 
tensity. A  noteworthy  illustration  of  this 
was  a  long  discussion  in  the  Sigh  Futuro 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  influen- 
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tial  ecclesiastics  in  Spain,  the  Pater  Mon-  lin.     He  aims  at  the  organization  of  a 
tano,  Confessor  of  the  royal  family  and  purely  native  Protestant  church  in  Spain, 
religious  tutor  of  the  King.    This  article  Formerly  a  Catholic  priest,  he  has  be- 
not  only  condemned  all  the  leading  ac-  come  a  strong  exponent  of  the  Evangel- 
quirements  of  modern  progress,  such  as  ical  cause.     His  services  and  work  are 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  religious  freedom  modeled  after  those  of  the   Church  of 
and  others,  but  criticised  severely  the  po-  England.     One  of  his  leading  principles 
litical  methods  and  mild-mannered  diplo-  is  that  the  work  should  be  done  only  by 
matic  ways  of  the  present  Pope,  while  native  Spaniards  and  not  by  foreigners, 
commending    the    belligerent    policy    of  as  only  the  former  can  successfully  ac- 
Pius  IX.    This  manifesto  of  the  opposi-  complish  the  ends  desired.    The  follow- 
tion  within  the  Church  aroused  such  ex-  ers  of  this  movement  are  chiefly  the  low- 
citement   that    Montano   was    dismissed  ly  of  the  land,  who  often  need  pecuniary 
from  his  position  in  the  royal  household,  assistance.    All  these  movements  have  in 
In  marked  contrast  to  this  Ultramontane  their  employ  colporteurs,  who  spread  Bi- 
dissatisfaction  with  the  authorities  of  the  bles  and  evangelical  literature  wherever 
Church  of  Rome  are  those  movements  in  possible.    Aid  also  comes  from  the  peri- 
Spain  which  have  a  positive  evangelical  odical  Protestant  press,  of  which  La  Luz 
tendency.     Neither  in  character  nor  in  and  El  Christiano  are  leading  representa- 
extent  do  these  bear  any  relation  to  the  tives.    The  Amigo  de  la  Infancia,  a  chil- 
similar  agitation  that  prevails  in  German  dren's  paper  published  by  Pastor  Flied- 
Austria  and  in  France,  but  yet  they  are  ner,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  a  liberal 
positive  factors  in  the  religious  life  of  American  friend  of  the  cause,  has  a  very 
the  country.    Most  of  this  work  has  re-  large  circulation  in  Spain,  Mexico  and 
suited    from    the    efforts    of    outsiders.  South  America.     Numerically  the  Prot- 
Evangelical  preaching  has  been  given  an  estants  of  Spain  are  not  strong,  but  in- 
open  door  only  since  the  expulsion  of  trinsically  the  cause  is  stronger  than  sur 
Isabella,  and  even  now  its  proclamation  face  indications  might  suggest, 
is    permitted    under    great    limitations.  # 
Some  work  done  by  the  English  Meth- 
odists   has   been    reasonably    successful,  _      _..    (        China  has   unconditionally 
particularly  the  founding  of  schools,  that       ge       mese      agreed  to  pay  the  450,000,- 
at  Barcelona  being  so  well  managed  as                            000  taels  demanded  as  in- 
to be  patronized  by  prominent  Roman  demnity,  and  has  at  last  also  submitted 
Catholics.     The  best  known   Protestant  to  the  4  per  cent,  annual  interest  on  the 
missionary  in  Spain  was  until  recently  principal,    as    required   by   the    Powers. 
Pastor  Fritz  Fliedner,  a  son  of  the  famous  Commissioner  Rockhill  regards  this  as 
founder  of  the  Kaiserswerth  Deaconess  a  virtual  victory  for  the  United  States. 
Home,  and  himself  a  prominent  figure  at  For  altho  his  proposition  limiting  the  de- 
international   conventions  of  the  Evan-  mands  to  310,000,000  taels  was  not  ac- 
gelical  Alliance.     Pastor  Fliedner,  who  cepted,  still  he  looks  on  it  as  the  cause  of 
died  recently  at  the  age  of  less  than  sixty,  the  other  Powers  considering  any  limita- 
had  made  his  headquarters  in  Madrid,  tion  whatever.     There  is  little  left  for 
where  he  had  been  conducting  excellent  the  foreign  Ministers  in  Peking  to  do 
schools  and  a  successful  Protestant  pub-  but  agree  on  the  method  of  raising  the 
lication  house,,  the  Libreria  Nacional  y  money  promised.     The    matter    of    in- 
Extranjera,  which    has    done    much    to  creasing  the  foreign  customs  5  per  cent, 
spread  Protestant  literature  throughout  is  still  under  consideration.     Mr.  Rock- 
rhe  peninsula.     He  also  established  con-  hill,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ministers, 
gregations  and  missions  in  a  number  of  told  them  that  this  country  would  prefer 
places.    In  addition  to  the  English-Span-  to  relinquish  all  claims  to  indemnity  and 
ish  and  the  German-Spanish  congrega-  even  make  a  money  present  to  China, 
tions  resulting  from  the  efforts  of  these  rather  than  see  such  a  restraint  laid  upon 
men,  there  exists  also  the  Iglesia  Espa-  trade   with   the   Empire.       America,   in 
nola  Reformada,  a  number  of  Protestant  fact,  is  already  withdrawing  from  the  sit- 
communions  established  and  led  by  Bish-  uation.  Commissioner  Rockhill  still  rep- 
op  Juan  Bautista  Cabrera,  who  years  ago  resents  the  United  States  in  the  councils 
was  ordained  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dub-  of  the  envoys,  but  he  may  return  home 
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at  any  time ;  and  Mr.  Conger  is  to  sail  for 
China  on  July  7th  as  an  American  Minis- 
ter to  a  friendly  country.  The  evacua- 
tion of  China  by  the  foreign  troops  pro- 
ceeds apace.  Of  the  German  force  only 
4,000  will  remain  in  Pe-chi-li,  and  these, 
according  to  the  German  officials,  are  left 
behind  merely  to  guarantee  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  peace  conditions.  Sir  Er- 
nest Satow,  moreover,  has  informed  the 
Chinese  Plenipotentiaries  that  the  Brit- 
ish troops  will  not  be  withdrawn  until  the 
indemnity  question  is  settled.  In  regard 
to  the  command  of  the  forces  remaining 
in  Peking,  Germany  has  proposed  that 
Count  von  Waldersee  be  succeeded  in 
turn  by  various  officers  selected  from  the 
different  foreign  detachments  until  every 
country  has  been  represented.  In  this 
plan  the  United  States,  if  consulted,  will 
not  bear  a  part.  The  Government  pre- 
fers that  the  small  legation  guard  be  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  American  Minister. 
This,  together  with  the  return  of  Com- 
missioner Rockhill,  means  that  the 
United  States  has  definitely  severed  it- 
self from  the  allied  Powers.  A  third  list 
of  reprehensible  Chinese  officers  in  Pe- 
king has  been  prepared,  and  fifty  of  these 
are  to  suffer  punishment.  But,  apart 
from  this,  there  is  a  movement  to  restore 
matters  gradualy  into  Chinese  hands. 
Bands  of  Chinese  troops  are  even  co-op- 
erating with  the  foreigners  in  patroling 
the  country. 


The  African 
War 


Interest  in  the  Transvaal 
War  was  beginning  to  lag 
when  suddenly  on  May  31st 
came  the  news  of  a  fairly  serious  engage- 
ment between  the  Boers  and  English. 
On  that  day  the  War  Office  in  London  re- 
ceived the  following  cable  dispatch  from 
Lord  Kitchener :  "  Delarey  attacked 
Brigadier-General  Dixon  at  Vlakfon- 
tein  yesterday  and  severe  fighting  en- 
sued. The  Boers  were  eventually  driven 
off  with  heavy  loss,  leaving  35  dead  on 
the  field.  I  regret  to  announce  that  our 
casualties  were  severe.  We  had  174 
killed  and  wounded.  Five  officers  were 
killed."  Vlakfontein  is  a  village  some 
forty  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Johannes- 
burg, on  the  railroad  from  Durban  to 
that  city.  In  March  General  Delarey 
had  been  defeated  by  the  British  forces 
under  General  Babington  at  a  place  150 
miles  west  of  Vlakfontein,  and  had  lost 


his  guns  and  convoy.  Since  then  little 
has  been  heard  of  him,  and  the  news  of 
his  attack  on  the  English  came  as  a  com- 
plete surprise.  The  loss  to  the  English 
is,  however,  very  small  in  comparison 
with  the  continual  surrender  of  men  and 
arms  made  by  the  Boers.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  report  that  on  May  29th  two 
hundred  Boers  surrendered  at  Palapye, 
in  Bechuanaland.  The  latest  rumor 
declares  that  Generals  Smut  and  De  Wet 
have  gone  to  Standerton,  and  are  in  com- 
munication by  wire  with  Mr.  Kruger, 
asking  him  to  sue  for  peace.  The  ru- 
mor has  not  been  confirmed. 


The  population  of  England  and 

Return!      WaleS  Proves  to  be  32>S^S>71^ 

an  increase  of  12.15  per  cent, 
since  1891.  In  the  previous  decade  the 
rate  of  increase  was  11.65  per  cent.,  and 
for  the  whole  century  the  average  ratio 
has  been  13.85  per  cent.  Scotland  shows 
a  total  population  of  4,471,957,  which  is 
an  increase  of  11.08  per  cent,  for  the  dec- 
ade. Glasgow  has  reached  760,423,  and 
Edinburgh  316,479,  the  growth  of  the 
former  being  nearly  three  times  that  of 
Edinburgh.  Ireland,  on  the  contrary, 
does  not  make  the  same  showing.  The 
population  to-day  is  4,456,546  against 
4,706,448  in  1 89 1,  a  loss  of  over  5  per 
cent.  In  1841  it  was  8,196,597,  which 
makes  a  loss  of  45  per  cent,  for  the  past 
sixty  years.  As  the  Irish  are  a  hardy  and 
prolific  people  this  decrease  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  emigration.  For  the  first  time 
Scotland  shows  a  larger  census  than  Ire- 
land. Ireland  nevertheless  sends  103 
members  to  Parliament,  against  only  72 
from  Scotland;  and  London,  which  is 
greater  than  either,  has  only  59  members 
to  represent  her  vast  interests.  Italy  has 
reached  a  population  of  32,449,754,  which 
is  larger  by  four  millions  than  the  cen- 
sus of  1881.  In  Australia  the  last  dec- 
ade has  brought  an  increase  of  only  55,- 
469  to  Victoria,  against  an  increase  of- 
278,059  in  the  preceding  ten  years.  This 
increase  is  almost  entirely  in  females. 
New  South  Wales  has  now  forged  ahead 
of  Victoria,  her  total  population  being 
1,362,232,  an  increase  since  the  last  cen- 
sus of  230,000.  The  general  growth  is 
remarkably  low,  and  is  laid  by  the  sup- 
porters of  free  trade  to  thedisastrous  re- 
sults of  the  protective  tariff. 


Rocked    in    the    Wind's    Cradle. 


By  the  late  Maurice  Thompson. 

[This  is  the  last  article  we  shall  ever  give  our  readers  from  Maurice  Thompson's  pen.  Of  all  the  articles  con- 
tributed to  The  Independent  during  his  long  editorial  connection  with  the  paper,  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
printed  a  more  beautiful  one.  It  is  thus  fitting  that  his  last  words  in  our  columns  are  so  truly  characteristic  of  his 
best  genius  in  its  choicest  field.— Editor.] 


I  TOOK  my  English  longbow  and  ar- 
rows, my  fishing  tackle,  my  books 
and  my  tent  up  into  the  hills  of 
North  Georgia  and  dwelt  for  two  golden 
weeks  all  alone  beside  the  Saliquoy,  a 
stream  which  at  my  chosen  point  is  but 
a  strong,  spring-fed  mill-stream  wherein 
the  bass  find  life  very  pleasant.  My  tent 
1  pitched  under  a  wide-spreading  oak, 
with  its  doorway  looking  upon  a  tangled 
mass  of  wild-rose  vines  in  full  bloom. 
When  this  was  done  I  felt  quite  tired; 
for  I  had  paddled  the  canoe  all  morning, 
and  it  was  now  ten  o'clock  on  a  dreamy 
June  day ;  so  I  bethought  me  of  my  ham- 
mock, an  extra  fine  one  sent  me  by  a 
friend  in  New  Orleans. 

It  is  a  story  of  this  hammock  that  I 
now  wish  to  tell — a  story  of  the  tree- 
tops  and  the  breeze — a  story  of  a  cradle 
rocked  by  the  wind. 

I  swung  it  between  two  tall  young 
maple  trees  close  to  the  stream's  edge, 
and  bestowed  myself  in  it  face  upward, 
limbs  outstretched,  chest  expanded,  a 
victim  to  the  insidious  wiles  of  Idleness 
and  to  the  seductions  of  a  blooming  and 
melodious  solitude.  Upward  I  could 
look  through  windy  foliage  to  a  sky 
whose  blue  had  been  clarified  and  bright- 
ened by  the  passing  of  a  little  storm. 
Flashes  of  sunlight  came  and  went 
through  the  gently  swaying  tree-tops, 
like  brilliant  thoughts  through  the  brain 
of  a  poet.  Two  blue-jays,  yodling  in 
an  undertone,  were  busying  themselves 
in  one  of  my  maples,  and  their  voices, 
barely  audible,  fell  upon  me,  as  if  dis- 
tilled from  the  leaves,  in  fine  fragment- 
ary sprays  of  tender  sound  touched  with 
the  universal  influence  of  love.  Their 
plumage,  dashed  with  sapphire  lights  and 
softer  blues  shading  off  into  turquoise, 
shone  clearly,  even  against  the  sky.  They 
sat  upon  the  slender  twigs,  while  the 
breeze  swung  them  to  and  fro,  and  the 
thought  came  to  me  that  their  hammock, 
far  up  there  in  the  fragrant  foliage  in  the 


full  current  of  the  wind,  was  the  ideal 
one.  A  delicate,  delicious  envy  diffused 
itself  throughout  my  consciousness,  and 
the  suggestion  was  engendered  that  it 
might  be  possible  for  a  man  to  prove 
himself  the  equal  of  a  blue-jay.  In- 
stantly I  saw  the  two  stiff-looking  boughs 
to  which  high  overhead  I  would  tie  my 
hammock  halliards.  The  inspiration  of 
the  moment  flashed  over  the  project  with 
a  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 
All  the  charm  of  a  new  and  strange  poem 
attended  the  thought  of  swinging  in  the 
tree-tops,  like  a  wild  bird  in  its  nest.  It 
was  of  my  nature  to  climb,  and  so  with 
my  hammock  done  into  a  small  bundle  at 
my  back  I  mounted  one  of  the  tall  young 
maples,  and  there  (where  the  boughs 
were  bending  overhead  in  a  thin  rustling 
canopy,  and  mingling  below  in  denser 
tangle)  the  halliards  were  made  fast  to 
two  stout  but  flexible  limbs.  As  a  quite 
unnecessary  precaution  I  doubled  all  the 
ropes ;  not  that  I  was  afraid,  but  one's 
conscience  is  insistent  on  an  occasion  of 
this  sort,  and  there  is  a  precious  luxury 
in  the  sense  of  absolute  security.  How 
high  it  appeared  as  I  looked  down  and 
saw  the  tent  and  the  pool !  I  do  not 
wholly  deny  a  feeling  of  lightness  and 
instability  as  I  momentarily  hesitated  to 
trust  myself  to  the  outspread  meshes  of 
the  hammock ;  but  the  mood  scarcely 
touched  me  before  I  shook  it  off.  Aloft 
with  the  birds  I  would  swing  and  sing 
and  dream  in  my  hang-nest  among  the 
topmost  sprays  of  the  maples,  a  part  of 
nature  and  an  enthusiastic  abettor  in  her 
savage  revolt  against  the  authority  of 
art.  Up  here  I  would  fetch  my  books, 
where  pure  currents  of  mountain  wind 
might  winnow  the  pages  as  I  read,  and 
here  I  would  make  notes  of  the  sugges- 
tions generated  in  mid-air,  far  away 
from  the  library  dust  and  high  above  the 
ground-plane  of  criticism. 

You  may  feel  a  touch  of  the  fascina- 
tion with  which  the  experiment  was  sur- 
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charged  if  you  will  but  hang  your  ham- 
mock ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the 
ground  in  a  tree  on  your  own  lawn.  The 
vertical  distance  appears  to  magnify  it- 
self by  a  strong  progression,  as  the  ham- 
mock is  lifted,  and  I  assure  everybody 
that  to  swing  at  an  altitude  of  fifty,  or 
more,  feet  is  possible  only  to  those  who 
have  a  good  hold  on  their  nerves.  No 
dangerous  experiment  is  more  worth  try- 
ing, however,  by  him  who  is  sure  not  to 
fall,  provided,  always,  that  he  have  an 
imagination  capable  of  filling  in  the 
blank  spaces  of  experience  with  the  rose- 
mists  and  gold-dust  and  perfumes  of  ro- 
mance. By  romance  I  do  not  mean  that 
of  the  books ;  I  refer  to  the  subtler  and 
finer  dream-stuff  of  Nature — that  more 
than  gossamer-thin  veiling  which  hangs 
over  distant  mountain  peaks  and  shim- 
mers on  the  horizon  line  of  a  summer 
sea. 

The  hammock  is  at  best  much  inclined 
to  treachery ;  but  there  is  a  refinement  in 
its  faithlessness  when  it  swings  very 
high  which  escapes  notice  on  a  lower 
plane. 

Believe  me  when  I  say  that  my  first 
experience  in  the  tree-top  comes  back  to 
me  now  with  a  thrill  which  is  almost  a 
pang.  The  initial  sensation  was  that  of 
floating  in  mid  air,  upheld  by  some  magic 
as  tricksy  and  unreliable  as  the  cool,  pufTy 
gusts  of  wind  that  rustled  by.  The 
sheer  fall  to  the  ground  under  me  I 
guessed  at  fifty-five  feet,  but  just  then 
my  feelings  exalted  me  indefinitely, 
while  the  elastic  swaying  motion  im- 
parted its  influence  to  my  brain,  making 
my  judgment  waver  fantastically.  Once 
I  thought  I  had  fallen  out,  and  I  did 
come  dangerously  near  it,  but  I  clung  to 
the  meshes  desperately  and  brought  my 
aerial  pirogue  (the  comparison  is  excel- 
lent) well  under  me,  lapping  the  limp 
gunwales  over  my  body.  The  blue- 
jays  set  up  a  screeching  and  chattering 
close  at  hand,  ejaculating  their  vexation 
at  my  evasion  of  death,  so  it  sounded, 
while  the  satin  rustle  of  their  wings  came 
through  the  leafy  spaces  like  strange 
words  spoken  under  breath. 

No  sooner  was  I  well  lodged  in  my 
hammock  than  perfect  confidence  ar- 
rived, dispelling  trepidation,  calming  my 
nerves  and  filling  me  with  a  sense  of  rare 
delight.  Why  should  I  fall  out?  Were 
I  fifty  feet  lower  I  could  tumble  about  at 


will,  and  to  fall  out  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible. I  recalled  the  old  philosopher's 
declaration  that  man  dies  only  because 
his  will  falters  and  fades  out,  and  I  added 
that  man  falls  from  a  hammock  only 
after  losing  his  head.  By  degrees  I 
crept  on  to  perfect  mastery  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  I  was 
swinging  wildly  by  pulling  at  a  hanging 
limb,  while  the  blue-jays  were  squalling 
themselves  hoarse  in  anticipation  of  my 
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catastrophic  destruction  when  a  rope 
should  break.  I  saw  that  all  my  fasten- 
ings held  well,  and  that  the  boughs  to 
which  my  hammock  was  anchored  were, 
tho  long  and  flexible,  too  strong  for  any 
force  of  mine  to  break,  so  I  made  a  reck- 
less pendulum  of  myself  and  dashed  back 
and  forth  regardless  of  danger.  This 
spurt  of  enthusiasm  did  not  last  long ; 
subsiding  it  left  me  gently  rocking  and 
slipping  into  a  light,  refreshing  sleep.. 
When  I  awoke  the  blue-jays  had  investi- 
gated me  thoroughly,  and  had  concluded 
evidently  that  I  was  not  very  interesting 
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after  all.     The  sun  now  lay  low  in  the 
West  against  a  sky  whose  splendor  fell 
in  golden  mist  upon  the  crowns  of  the 
distant    mountains.      I    descended    and 
cooked  my  supper ;  after  I  had  eaten  I 
rigged  my  tackle  and  whipped  the  pool 
in  vain ;    not  a  bass  broke  the  surface. 
Then  exchanging  my  rod   for  my  bow 
and   quiver   I   strolled   down   along  the 
stream's  side,  hoping  to  have  a  shot  at 
some  wild  thing,  if  but  a  squirrel  or  a 
young  hare,  before  night  came  on.      My 
notes  show  that  I  shot  eleven  times  and 
killed  one  gray  squirrel ;  but  I  recollect 
that  the  sport  was  fine ;  it  invariably  is 
fine,  hit  or  miss,  if  you  are  an  archer ;  for 
watching  the  flight  of  an  arrow,  straight- 
sent,    whispering    lightly,    curving   over 
toward  the  game  which   it  always  ap- 
pears to  be  going  to  hit,  is,  like  the  en- 
joyment of  painting  or  poetry,  its  own 
reward,  regardless  of  the  outcome.  Then 
what  sound  is  like  that  made  by  a  round- 
headed  shaft  striking  a  tree  or  bough  in 
the    solitude    of    the    unbroken    forest? 
Shall  any  musician  ever  draw  forth  from 
violin  or  piano  a  note  more  thrillingly 
sweet  than  the  ringing  of  my  bow-cord 
beside  the  Saliquoy?     I  returned  to  my 
little  camp  in  the  twilight,  and  just  in 
time  to  have  a  glimpse  of  a  monster  bass 
as  he  leapt  to  the  water's  surface  and 
whisked  his  shining  tail  in  the  air  with  a 
melodious  splash  that  seemed  to  linger 
and  hover  over  the  widening  rosette  he 
had  left  on  the  bosom  of  the  pool.     A  lit- 
tle green  heron,  frightened  by  the  gym- 
nastics of  the  fish,  or  by  my  appearance, 
I   know   not   which,   took   to   wing   and 
flapped  slowly  away  up  the  dimly  gleam- 
ing course  of  the  stream.      I  lighted  my 
lamp   in   my  tent,  after  having  dressed 
my  squirrel,  and  read  Browning's  .poem, 
"  Count  Gismond,"  the  finest  bit  of  ro- 
mance ever  put  into  words.     Few  poems 
suit  well  to  reading  in  the  majestic  pres- 
ence of  solitude ;  but  Browning,  when  he 
comes   upon   a   perfectly   lucid   interval, 
condenses,    distils    and    compresses    the 
meanings  of  life  into  such  nervous  and 
masterful  verse  as  was  never  written  by 
another  man.     I  remember  what  a  thrill 
went  through  me  when  first  T  read  : 

"  Did  I  not  watch  him  while  he  let 
His  armorer  just  brace  his  greaves, 

Rivet  his  hauberk,  on  the  fret 
The  while !    His  foot  (my  memory  leaves 

No  least  stamp  out)     .     .    nor  how  anon 
He  pulled  his  ringing  gauntlets  on." 


Under  the  spell  of  the  picture  set  in  those 
words,  I  lived,  for  the  moment,  the  very 
life  of  the  old  chivalric  Provencal  days, 
when  courage  and  love  counted  for  so 
much  with  men  and  women.  At  the  end 
1  found  myself  longing  for  some  oppor- 
tunity to  do  a  noble  deed ;  could  I  offer 
higher  eulogy  of  the  poem? 

Doubtless  it  would  have  afforded  much 
astonishment  to  any  one  to  have  seen  me 
at  ten  o'clock  that  night  slowly  clamber- 
ing up  to  my  hammock.  Surely  I  must 
have  been  taken  for  a  new  species  of 
man,  arboreal  in  habit,  the  builder  of  a 
curious  swinging  nest ! 

To  make  sure  of  myself  I  tied  the 
sides  of  the  hammock  together  above  my 
body,  so  that  I  could  not  fall  out  while 
the  strings  held,  and  there  I  lay  watch- 
ing the  stars  through  the  partings  in  the 
foilage  until  I  fell  asleep  in  the  arms  of 
the  night-wind.  Even  in  my  half- 
dreams  I  felt  the  undulatory  swaying  of 
my  aerial  couch.  Two  or  three  times  I 
awoke  with  a  start  to  grope  in  my  mind 
for  knowledge  of  where  I  was  and  of 
how  came  I  there.  Once  I  heard  a  bass 
bolt  out  of  the  water  with  that  well- 
known  deep,  liquid  plunge-note ;  then 
the  sweet  voice  of  the  river  lulled  me  back 
to  my  dreams.  A  mocking-bird  greeted 
the  rising  moon  at  about  two  o'clock  with 
a  slender,  plaintive  song  that  accorded 
perfectly  with  the  ghostly  light  flung 
athwart  the  Eastern  heaven.  Toward 
morning  a  breeze  arose  and  rocked  my 
tree,  swinging  me  as  if  I  were  in  a  little 
boat  over  wide,  low  swells  of  the  sea. 
An  owl  in  a  hollow  of  the  forest  bellowed 
resonantly,  and  was  answered  by  another 
in  a  keen  falsetto  that  cut  the  air  like  a 
rapier  and  lingered  in  whining  echoes 
far  and  near.  Presently  the  blue- jays 
began  to  stir  and  a  broad,  thin  hint  of 
daylight  flared  out  across  the  solitude. 
Dewy  leaves  brushed  my  hand  as  I 
thrust  it  forth ;  there  was  a  freshness  sin- 
gularly accentuated  in  the  air  as  I  drew 
it  into  my  lungs ;  surely  no  other  man 
ever  felt  so  fully  the  perfect  meaning  of 
healthful  sleep.  I  untied  the  strings  and 
flung  wide  the  hammock,  so  that  I  could 
tumble  in  it  and  watch  the  birds.  The 
blue-jays  had  made  a  sticky,  straggling 
nest  which  I  now  discovered  in  a  crotch 
a  little  below  me,  and  about  twenty  feet 
away.  Two  eggs  shone  in  it  like  mot- 
tled gems  as  the  waving  of  the  overhang- 
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ing  leaves  shifted  and  modified  the  tight. 
According  to  a  fixed  habit  of  mine,  which 
makes  me  retrospective  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, I  fell  to  wondering  where  the  first 
blue-jay  that  ever  lived  on  the  earth  built 
its  nest,  and  out  of  what  did  it  make  it. 
I  wish,  some  Darwin  or  Huxley  or  other 
master  of  Nature's  secrets  would  answer 
this  question  for  me,  so  that  I  need  never 
again  ask  it.  Jf  one  could  but  know  for 
certain  that  the  birds  are  older  than  man, 
as  the  fossils  indicate,  this  would  relieve 
one's  misgivings  and  shut  out  the  fear 
that  these  winged  bipeds  are,  indeed, 
strange  aborted  ofT-shoots  from  one's 
own  ancestral  germ. 

When  the  blue- jays  came  up  to  inter- 
view me  just  before  sunrise  I  tried  to 
converse  with  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. Some  of  their  phrases  I  could 
turn  very  well  by  whistling  in  my  hand. 
They  set  their  heads  to  one  side  and  eyed 
me  in  a  friendly  but  reserved  way.  Evi- 
dently the  female  felt  a  delicacy  about 
going  upon  her  nest  in  my  presence,  so 
I  descended  to  terra  Urma  and  took  a 
plunge  into  the  pool.  After  the  cold 
bath  came  the  coffee-making  and  the 
meat-broiling.  My  squirrel  was  young 
and  tender,  so  I  ate  the  whole  of  him 
with  great  pleasure.  Just  as  I  had  fin- 
ished, up  went  that  great  bass  again, 
fairly  jarring  the  pool  to  its  center. 
Forthwith  the  angling  fever  was  upon 
me,  and  for  more  than  an  hour  I  used 
every  art  and  wile  known  to  the  fly-fish- 
erman, without  so  much  as  the  hint  of  a 
rise.  Tired,  vexed,  almost  disgusted,  I 
betook  me  once  more  up  to  my  hammock, 
bearing;  with  me  Isaac  Walton's  consol- 
ing  volume,  which,  however,  I  did  not 
open. 

There  were  now  three  eggs  in  the  blue- 
jay's  nest,  three  elliptical  life-globules 
(potential  birds  in  a  semi-liquid  state) 
neatly  sealed  in  a  shell  of  painted  lime. 
I  never  tire  of  birds'  eggs.  They  are  as 
beautiful  as  flowers  and  as  mysterious 
as  the  origin  of  life.  Think  of  it,  a  little 
blue,  brown  or  green  capsule  of  yolk  and 
albumen  with  a  minute  jelly-like  germ 
floating  within ;  not  a  trace  of  animal 
heat  or  of  animal  life  perceptible  in  it. 
Put  this  in  a  warm  oven  for  a  few  days 
and  lo,  a  bird !  I  pause  and  wonder  and 
long  for  knowledge  whenever  I  peep  into 
one  of  those  alchemist's  crucibles,  a 
bird's  nest,  and  see  the  tiny,  decorated 


mysteries  called  eggs,  out  of  which, 
through  the  influence  of  heat,  is  soon  to 
break  the  embodiment  of  restless  beauty 
and  vigilant,  strenuous,  melodious  life. 
And,  speaking  of  nests  and  eggs,  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  while  birds  and  their 
eggs  have  been  found  in  a  fossil  state, 
no  fossil  nest  has  yet  been  reported. 
Even  sub-fossil  remains  of  recently  ex- 
tinct birds  found  in  Madagascar  and 
Xew  Zealand  afford  us  no  evidence  of 
nidification.  The  sands  and  the  marls 
have  preserved  as  if  with  loving  care  a 
stray  feather  here,  a  tiny  bone  there,  and 
(in  some  casket  of  silica,  the  glittering 
jewel-box  tucked  between  the  folds  of 
earth's  imperishable  corsage)  an  egg 
whose  colors  have  disappeared  and 
whose  wonder  of  life  is  frozen  into  stone  ; 
but  the  homes  of  the  ancient  birds  have 
perished  forever,  because  they  were  built 
upon  the  sand !  Even  that  paleozoic 
woodpecker,  found  by  Professor  Marsh 
in  our  Western  shales,  kept  with  him  no 
trace  of  the  old  tree  within  whose  decay- 
ing stem  he  dug  his  den  a  million  years 
ago.  Such  thoughts  as  these  connect 
the  vast  solitudes  of  the  past  and  the 
present.  As  I  swung  aloft  in  my  tree- 
top,  far  away  a  resonant  hammering 
echoed  through  the  lonely  wood  ;  mayhap 
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the  pileated  woodpecker  delving"  for  his 
food ;  but  my  imagination  had  whisked 
me  back  to  the  Tertiary  age,  and  J  real- 
ized that  it  was  the  echoing  blows  of 
Uiniomis  that  I  heard  breaking  the 
heavy  silence  of  Nature. 

We  are  fed  upon  decay,  and  even  our 
souls  are  fertilized  with  the  mold  and 
marl  of  dead  and  dissolved  ages.  Our 
inquiries  go  back,  reaching  down  into  the 
deep,  dark  past  (as  the  roots  of  plants 
grope  in  the  earth)  for  wherewith  to 
build  up  the  tissues  of  faith.  If  the  life 
of  the  bird  has  been  a  million  years  must 
not  the  life  of  man  be  eternal?  That 
which  has  wrought  the  wonder  of  the 
^gg  has  compassed  the  problem  of  im- 
mortality. 

Day  by  day  my  swinging  nest  in  the 
tree-top  grew  more  fascinating  to  me, 
albeit  I  thought  less  and  less  of  it  while 
my  mind  reached  out  to  bathe  its  ten- 
tacles (so  to  speak)  in  the  new  and  fas- 
cinating element  it  had  discovered.  All 
about  me  there  were  invisible  trickling 
veins  of  suggestion,  currents  of  influence 
and  effluence,  dancing  bubbles  of  fancy, 
music  inaudible  but  impressive  and  al- 
luring, ringing  on  and  on  to  the  fur- 
thest reach  of  space.  Gently,  rhythmic- 
ally the  southeast  wind,  its  wings  still 
tipped  with  the  salt  sprays  of  the  At- 
lantic, rocked  me  to  and  fro,  up  and 
down,  the  green  leaves  rustling  around 
me,  the  blue  sky  shimmering  above. 
Small  birds  came  and  went  through  the 
tree-tops,  some  of  them  as  silent  and  as 
richly  tinted  as  wild  flowers ;  and  once  a 
wide-winged  gorgeous  moth  hovered 
over  my  face  as  if  to  study  my  features, 
then  wandered  away,  an  undulating  vi- 
sion, flickering  further  and  further  amid 
the  soft  gloom  of  the  foliage. 

T  soon  became  so  familiar  with  the 
hammock  and  so  adjusted  to  its  altitude 
and  motion  that  I  slept  in  it  without  the 
precaution  of  tying  its  sides  over  my 
body.  Involuntarily  and  without  incon- 
venience I  submitted  to  all  the  demands 
of  equilibrium,  even  in  my  deepest  slum- 
ber. It  must  be  remembered  that  I  was 
as  near  the  tip-top  of  my  maple  as  I 
could  safely  anchor  the  hammock ;  and 
the  tree,  being  slender,  rocked  back  and 
forth  with  every  current  of  air.  It  was 
a  comfort  at  night,  when  but  half  awake, 
with  the  wind  asleep  beside  me,  to  hear 


my  friends  the  blue-jays  rustle  their 
dainty  plumage  and  call  to  each  other  in 
low,  loving  undertones.  A  little  screech- 
owl,  with  his  distressing  voice,  haunted  a 
thicket,  midway  Up  the  hillside,  where  he 
wheezed  and  whined  for  hours  together; 
but  the  mocking-birds  compensated  for 
this  mistake  of  Nature's  with  a  dreamy 
rapture  of  song,  so  tenuous  and  yet  so 
satisfying,  a  filmy  mist  going  up  to  fill 
the  starry  spaces  above  the  trees. 

My  last  night  at  the  camp  must  be 
noted  as  especially  memorable ;  for  it  was 
the  one  following  my  fight  with  that 
great   bass.      Did   I   capture   it?       The 
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question  is  not  in  order.  Some  relish 
for  that  fish-story  must  be  held,  even  by 
force  if  necessary.  Keep  your  mind  on 
what  is  now  forthcoming,  for  I  dare  say 
to  you  that  you  are  about  to  read  of  an 
incident  not  paralleled  in  romance,  and 
yet  it  is  sketched  as  truthfully  as  the  lim- 
ited graphic  power  I  possess  will  permit. 
On  that  last  night  came  the  crowning 
experience  of  my  arboreal  life. 

It  was  rather  late,  eleven  o'clock  or 
past,  when  I  mounted  to  my  hammock 
and  tumbled  in.  Baudelaire's  poems, 
those  strange  red  roses  of  evil,  with  their 
ineffable  fascination  and  their  melodious 
yet  serpent-like  movement,  had  held  me 
by  my  lamp  in  the  tent,  filling  me  with  a 
hideous  yet  delicious  poison.  The  poet  of 
evil  strikes  like  a  serpent  hidden  in  a 
spray  of  tropical  bloom.  His  lines  are 
forked  tongues,  his  words  are  fangs,  and 
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yet   how   sweet   and   beautiful !       I    lay  gusts   came   faster   and  harder.     In   the 

awake  a  long  while  under  the  spell  of  midst  of  the  uproar  and  the  commotion 

what  I  had  been  reading.     The  wilder-  I  asked  myself  the  question:  "Are  you 

ness  was  all  silent  and  still,  a  dead  calm  afraid?"       Gripping       the       hammock 

in  the  air,  save  that  the  swirl  of  the  pool  threads  with  desperate  force,  and  giving 

sent  up  its  liquid  clamor.     The  stars  ap-  way  to  some  hysterical  impulse,  I  yelled 

peared  to  swing  low,  and  behind  them  the  forth  the  answer  with  all  the  power  of 

sky  was  very  dark  and  rich  without  a  my  voice:  "Blow  on!     Blow  on!     I'm 

fleece  upon  its  surface.     Presently  I  fell  here  to  stay,  if  the  ropes  don't  break !  " 

into  a  deep  and  heavy  slumber,  lying  on  A  blue- jay  responded  in  a  scarcely  re- 

my   back    in    the    motionless    hammock,  assuring  tone,  his  low  yet  shrill  cry,  half 

When  I  awoke  I  was  tossing  on  stormy  anger,  half  despair,  cutting  the  tumult 

swells  of  wind,  and  vast  black  clouds  through  with  a  certain  mordant  celerity 

were  careering  overhead.       Surge  after  very  remarkable. 

surge,  with  increasing  violence,  the  tur-  When  the  gale  reached  its  full  force, 

bulent  current  of  the  gale  struck  me  and  as  in  a  few  moments  it  did,  the  experi- 

flung    me    high.     The    flexible    boughs  ence  was  indescribable.     To  be  at  sea  in 

snatched   me   back,   released   me   again,  a  small  boat  when  a  white  squall  churns 

jerked  me,  shook  me,  tumbled  me  half-  the  water  to  foam  is  frightful  enough; 

stifled   among  the   leaves,   whipped   me  but  to  lie  aloft  in  an  open  hammock  amid 

with    writhing   twigs    and    bumped    me  the  topmost  boughs  of  a  flexible,  elastic 

against  the  gnarled  elbows  of  the  trees,  maple  tree,   when   a  mountain  wind  is 

I  grabbed  the  meshes  of  the  wallowing  blowing  great  guns,  is  worth  a  lifetime 

hammock    and    drew    them    about    me  of  tamer  danger. 

closely.  Each  great  throb  or  gust  caught  my 
It  was  clear  that  a  sudden  mountain  tree  and  snatched  it  over  so  that  it  min- 
gale  had  come  across  the  valley,  swoop-  gled  its  crashing  branches  with  those  of 
ing  down  upon  me  like  a  hungry  owl  its  neighbors  and  leaned  perilously  far, 
upon  its  prey.  How  curious  it  is  that  then  releasing  it,  let  it  whisk  back  to  be 
the  first  thing  I  thought  of  in  the  wild  seized  by  the  succeeding  surge,  which 
confusion  of  my  waking  was  the  safety  shook  it  and  plunged  forward  with  it 
of  my  blue- jay  neighbors !  I  might  more  furiously  and  recklessly  than  had 
have  been  sure  on  that  score,  however,  its  leader.  What  if  my  ropes  should 
for  it  is  no  mere  galloping  gale  that  break !  The  thought  returned  again  and 
blows  a  bird  off  its  perch.  Nature  has  again  with  a  peculiar  thrill,  but  I  set  my 
fortified  the  little  songsters  against  the  jaws  and  yelled  defiance  through  my 
exigencies  of  night  and  wind.  In  the  teeth,  having  no  better  vent  for  my  feel- 
bird's  leg  is  a  tendon   (controlled  by  a  ings. 

flexor  muscle)  running  down  to  the  toes,  Far  away  I  heard  the  throbbing,  wa- 
and  so  arranged  that  when  the  limb  is  tery  boom  of  rain  on  the  hills.  It  was 
flexed  the  foot  is  automatically  closed,  coming  rapidly,  driven  by  the  wind,  and 
So  the  act  of  sitting,  or  squatting,  upon  a  I  knew  that  I  was  doomed  to  a  thorough 
bough  fastens  the  bird  there  as  safely  soaking;  but  how  could  I  prevent  it? 
and  immovably  as  if  it  were  nailed  to  The  mad  currents  of  the  storm  were  lift- 
tine  wood  with  barbed  spikes !  Let  the  ing  me  and  shaking  me  as  you  have  seen 
wild  wind  blow ;  so  long  as  my  blue- jay  a  pack  of  hounds  fling  up  a  fox  and  toss 
can  keep  his  legs  bent,  so  long  will  his  it  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
feet  clutch  the  branch  or  twig  upon  Have  you  ever  lain  awake  in  your  bed 
which  he  is  perched.  As  for  me,  I  did  listening  to  the  march  of  a  coming  rain  ? 
not  dare  try  to  leave  my  hammock,  that  It  is  like  the  tramping  of  a  million  feet, 
would  have  been  desperation  with  the  the  mingling  of  a  million  voices, 
trees  tossing  about  so  madly ;  all  I  could  Suddenly  a  few  large  chilly  drops 
do  was  to  cling  to  the  meshes  and  draw  struck  me  like  bullets  whirring  along  the 
them  over  me  with  hands  and  feet.  The  wind ;  then  followed  the  increasing  sound 
wind  yelled  and  roared  and  bellowed ;  I  of  a  hard-blown  shower  in  the  solitude 
thought  every  moment  that  it  would  rain,  and  the  nisrht,  striking  the  million  toss- 
but  the  clouds  simply  thickened  and  the  ing  leaf-billows  of  the  woods,  and  in  a 
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moment  an  almost  level  deluge  plunged 
over  me.  It  was  a  cool,  almost  cold 
water,  in  heavy,  close-set  drops;  the 
force  and  the  temperature  made  me 
catch  my  breath  and  shiver  con- 
vulsively; then  there  came  a  flood, 
a  pouring,  raging  torrent  of  finer 
drops  borne  by  a  long,  careering  swell 
of  the  wind.  Instantly  my  flannel 
clothes  were  soaked,  and  I  felt  as  if  sus- 
pended in  a  sea-current  when  the  waves 
are  flat  and  swift.  Then  the  wind 
changed  to  savage  short  puffs.  Up  and 
down,  back  and  forth  I  was  jerked  and 
swung  and  tossed,  the  boughs  of  the 
trees  thrashing  me  across  my  face,  limbs, 
body,  the  sprays  of  wet  foliage  mopping 
me  vigorously,  my  eyes  blinded  and  my 
ears  full  of  water.  My  hands  were 
chilled  and  my  fingers  cramped  with 
holding  on  to  the  hammock's  meshes. 

By   one   of   those   perversities   of   the 
human  brain,   during  all   this   stress  of 


danger  and  discomfort  a  Sapphic  frag- 
ment— 

"  Sleep,  dark-eyed  child  of  night " * 


rang  in  my  mind. 

How  long  it  rained  and  blew  I  cart 
only  guess ;  but  it  was  an  age  in  the  mul- 
titude of  its  experiences  and  in  the  sig- 
nificance of  its  suggestions.  A  touch 
of  the  infinite,  a  thrill  of  the  all  power- 
ful and  untamable  spirit  of  Nature  must 
necessarily  accompany  such  an  adven- 
ture. Even  now  across  the  space  of 
years  I  feel  as  sharply  as  then  the  cur- 
rents of  wild  passion  that  rushed  with 
the  winds,  and  you  will  not  deem  me 
merely  sentimental  when  I  say  that  I 
caught  from  those  high,  hurrying  streams 
of  air,  from  the  roaring  rain  and  the 
weltering  tree-tops,  something  to  make 
my  heart  stronger  and  my  vision  clearer. 

I  have  been  cradled  in  the  hammock 
of  the  storm. 


.Copyrighted  by  T    B.  Nicholson. 


MAURICE   THOMPSON. 


Taken  at  his  home  "Sherwood  Place,"  in  October,  1900.    This  is  the  last  photograph  ever 

taken  of  Mr.  Thompson. 


Preserving    the    Game. 

By  the  Hon.  Wm     F.   Coiy. 


(Buffalo  Bill.) 


THE  condition  of  game  laws  in  the 
West  is  now  very  satisfactory,  and 
we  can  confidently  look  forward 
to  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  elk, 
mountain  sheep,  deer,  antelopes,  and  all 
the  smaller  game,  such  as  ducks,  geese, 
grouse  and  sage  hens. 

About  three  years  ago  the  agitation  for 
game  protection  in  the  West  began  to 
have  good  results,  and  since  then  Legis- 
latures have  passed  strict  laws  and  en- 


BUFFALO   BILL. 

forced  them.  Game  wardens  have  been 
appointed  by  the  various  Governors,  and 
men  caught  violating  the  laws  have  been 
severely  punished.  It  is  too  late,  now,  to 
save  the  buffalo,  but  all  other  game  we 
can  preserve. 

The  shooting  season  begins  on  Septem- 
ber ist  and  lasts  till  December  ist.  The 
hunters  must  not  shoot  any  except  males, 
and  the  number  that  each  man  may  shoot 
is  limited  to  two  elks,  two  mountain 
sheep,  two  deer,  and  two  antelopes. 
Mountain  lions  and  bears  are  not  protect- 
ed. He  is  allowed  to  shoot  as  many  as 
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he  can  of  these.  Some  States  protect 
rabbits.  In  other  States  they  are  too  nu- 
merous and  every  one  is  allowed  to  shoot 
them.  If  a  non-resident  goes  to  my 
State,  Wyoming,  to  hunt  during  the 
shooting  season  he  must  take  out  a  li- 
cense before  he  begins.  This  costs  him 
$40,  while  a  resident  only  has  to  pay  $1. 
The  money  so  raised  is  used  to  pay  the 
game  wardens. 

Most  of  the  Eastern  men  who  go  to 
Wyoming  for  the  shooting  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
law.  Any  true  sportsman  would  be  in 
favor  of  measures  to  preserve  game,  and 
as  to  the  others,  when  they  transgress 
they  are  made  to  pay  for  it.  Every  non- 
resident who  takes  out  a  hunting  license 
must  have  a  guide  and  the  latter  makes 
sure  that  the  game  is  not  destroyed. 

In  the  Big  Horn  Basin,  which  was  for- 
merly the  bed  of  an  inland  sea,  we  have 
fine  hunting  country — rich  lowlands, 
where  all  sorts  of  feed  is  abundant,  with 
the  snow-capped  hills  all  about.  A  man 
working  in  the  fields  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
can  look  in  any  direction  and  see  snow. 
Jackson's  Lake,  Teton  Creek,  and  Jack- 
son's Hole  are  all  there.  In  that  region 
we  organized  last  year  a  hunting  club 
that,  I  believe,  is  quite  without  precedent 
in  this  country.  Its  emblem  is  the  head 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep — the  Big 
Horn.  This  club  contains  many  dis- 
tinguished sportsmen.  Vice-President 
Rosevelt  is  a  member,  and  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Astor  Chandler,  and  Clarence  Mac- 
key,  and  a  number  of  foreign  noblemen. 

Next  fall,  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, say,  we  shall  go  from  the  town  of 
Cody,  fifty  miles  up  into  the  mountains 
and  form  a  supply  camp  in  the  heart  of 
the  best  game  region.  Then  we  separate 
into  as  many  parties  as  there  are  hunt- 
ers and  engage  in  a  ten  days'  hunt,  not 
for  quantity  of  game,  but  for  quality.  To 
illustrate :  A  shoots  two  elk,  and  B  only 
one,  but  B  is  held  to  match  A  because  his 
elk  head  is  so  very  much  better  than 
either  of  those  secured  by  the  latter.  At 
the  end  of  a  ten  days'  hunt  the  party  will 
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reassemble  at  the  supply  camp  and  judges 
will  be  appointed  to  pass  upon  the  merits 
of  the  various  trophies  secured,  an  elab- 
orate system  of  counting  points  being 
agreed  on.  Valuable  prizes  will  be  given 
to  first,  second  and  third  leaders  in  the 
competition.  A  hunting  feast,  with 
sports  such  as  shooting  at  a  mark  and 
riding  horses,  lasting  for  some  days,  will 
follow,  and  then  those  whose  time  is  lim- 
ited will  go  back  to  the  East,  while  the 
others  will  continue  the  sport  throughout 
the  open  season. 

That  club,  we  expect,  will  be  a  mission- 
ary society,  and  will  help  to  impress  the 
idea  that  quantity  of  game  is  not  the 
main  point  for  the  true  sportsman  to  con- 
sider. The  spread  of  this  idea  will  aid 
in  making  champions  for  the  preservation 
of  game. 


The  influences  which  reduced  the  num- 
bers and  threatened  the  extinction  of  the 
game  were  inseparable  from  the  advance 
of  civiliation,  and  this  advance  of  civili- 
zation must  still  continue. 

Nevertheless  there  is  plenty  of  room 
and  plenty  of  feed  for  the  game  among 
the  mountains,  and  if  matters  continue  as 
they  are  at  present  we  may  expect  to  en- 
joy good  hunting  for  many  a  long  year 
to  come. 

In  regard  to  fishing  in  the  West,  the 
situation  is  about  the  same.  Mountain 
trout  swarm  the  brooks  in  Wyoming,  but 
protection  continues,  as  it  has  been  de 
cided  to  give  the  fish  a  good  long  rest,  and 
allow  them  to  recover  from  the  inroads 
made  upon  them  before  the  game  laws 
were  passed. 

North  Platte,  Neb. 


Making    a    Country    Home. 

By  E.   P.   Powell. 


WHILE  preaching,  I  had  in  reserve 
two  inheritances :  a  taste  for 
horticulture  and  a  few  noble 
acres  on  a  hillside  in  central  New  York, 
overlooking  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
valleys  in  the  world.  These  acres  it  was 
clearly  possible  to  utilize  for  a  summer 
home  and  vacation  rest.  As  a  family  in- 
heritance they  were  worth  little  for  any 
other  purpose.  From  1861  they  were  so 
utilized  until  in  1865  it  became  desirable 
to  sell  a  portion,  including  the  old  resi- 
dence, which  was  a  relic  of  the  eighteenth 
century — nearly  the  first  frame  building 
ever  built  for  a  residence  by  Yankees  on 
their  way  westward  from  New  England. 
On  the  remaining  nine  acres  I  placed  a 
cottage — in  the  middle  of  them — why 
not?  When  a  minister  desires  vacation 
he  wishes  to  get  away  from  people,  to 
see  and  hear  and  smell  mother  earth. 
Nothing  is  more  absurd  then  than  to 
build  a  house  on  the  roadside.  A  few 
berries  and  trees  were  planted,  and  bowl- 
fuls  of  poetry  were  eaten  under  the  old 
apple  trees.  (Mem. — Boys  know  more 
than  grown  people  what  to  eat.  A  huge 
two-quart  bowl  of  home  brewed  milk, 
with  brown  bread  or  rolled  wheat  in  it, 
together  with  a  pint  of  black  raspberries, 


taken  daily,  will  keep  you  young  till  nine- 
ty.) There  was  little  else  on  the  place 
except  these  old  apple  trees  to  begin  with. 
The  landscape  before  this  cottage  and  its 
nine  acres  was  unrivaled  for  beauty  in 
the  whole  State.  A  New  England  land- 
scape generally  is  characterized  by  a  cen- 
tral feature  of  beauty ;  a  lake,  a  bluff,  a 
mountain,  or  a  superb  grove  of  chestnuts 
or  pines ;  but  these  New  York  valleys 
convey  the  idea  of  a  vast  garden  with 
man's  presence  everywhere  to  tend  it. 
Asa  Gray,  who  was  born  just  across  this 
Oriskany  valley,  said,  "  It  does  not  sug- 
gest God  so  much  as  man."  From  ear- 
liest boyhood  a  cottage  somewhere  about 
here  had  been  a  dream  of  my  days  and 
my  nights.  Why  not  in  life  determine  to 
realize  our  boyhood  ideals  ?  It  was  a  vir- 
gin spot,  with  no  ideas  of  man  planted 
upon  it  to  combat  with.  The  apple  trees 
were  the  remains  of  an  orchard  planted 
by  Missionary  Kirkland  and  the  Oneida 
chief  Sconondoah.  Otherwise  it  was  not 
altogether  unlike  many  of  the  deserted 
farms  and  homesteads  of  New  England. 
It  had  been  farmed  according  to  the  old 
custom,  in  a  pioneer  way.  It  must  be 
now  thoroughly  underdrained,  and  must 
be  so  laid  out  as  to  co-operate  with  na- 
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ture.  This  would  be  my  first  duty — to 
find  out  what  nature  undertook  to  say 
and  do  on  these  acres.  Then  there  were 
natural  driveways  which  must  be  util- 
ized ;  and  to  border  them  with  hedges  of 
arbor-vitae  and  hemlock  would  consti- 
tute not  only  curves  of  beauty  but  neces- 
sary windbreaks.  It  is  wonderful  how 
gardens  will  always  grow,  if  once  begun. 
If  you  plant  fifty  trees  you  will  soon  seek 
room  for  one  hundred  ;  and  so  every  year 
I  found  about  the  country    and    in    my 


which  I  paid  to  Ellwanger  and  Barry 
was  over  seventy  dollars.  Word  came 
that  they  were  planted — and  with  the  ut- 
most care.  "  We  put  some  nice  rich  ma- 
nure in  the  bottom  of  every  hole,  around 
the  roots."  The  ground  was  already 
frozen,  there  was  no  help  for  it.  My 
hands  flew  up  in  distress  and  horror.  If 
there  is  anything  pear  roots  abhor  it  is 
barn  manure.  I  simply  wrote  these  two 
words,  "  Thank  you,"  but  the  trees  were 
all  killed,  or  so  sickened  as  to  be  worth- 


The  Home. 


Western  home  something  to  transfer  to 
my  summer's  rest.  My  intention  was  to 
combine  the  useful  and  the  beautiful ;  to 
get  all  the  flowers  and  fruits  that  I  want- 
ed, and  to  experiment  with  new  varieties. 
I  would  not  tell  this  story,  even  at  the 
request  of  our  editor,  did  I  not  believe 
that  I  am  telling  the  yearnings  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  others  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Every  year,  while  absent,  there  were 
lots  of  blunders  made ;  and  to  correct  this 
was  not  a  small  part  of  vacation  work.  I 
remember  sending  a  large  order  of  trees, 
to  establish  a  pear  orchard.     The    bill 


less.  The  bushes  in  my  first  currant  field 
of  a  quarter  acre  were  all  heaved  out  the 
first  winter,  and  lay  foolishly  all  over  the 
ground  in  the  spring.  Clearly  that  land 
must  be  filled  with  drains.  Yet  those 
were  jolly  days.  It  cost  something  to 
learn ;  but  no  such  money  was  wasted  as 
it  would  have  been  in  traveling  about 
among  summer  resorts.  Each  year  I 
took  one  or  more  of  my  church  boys 
home  with  me  for  a  vacation,  and  to  give 
a  little  more  spice  to  life  among  the 
fruits — they  always  succeeded  in  giving 
it. 
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Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one 
came,  and  I  was  a  pastor  in  St.  Louis. 
Besides  pastoral  work,  I  had  been  drawn 
into  editorial  work  on  the  old-time  Dem- 
ocrat, later  the  Globe-Democrat.  Con- 
stantly overworked,  and  by  no  means 
benefited  by  the  climate,  now,  if  ever,  I 
needed  a  retreat  where  I  could  spend  a 
part  of  the  year  with  an  absolute  change 
of  work  and  surroundings.  There  was  the 
little  home  nine  hundred  miles  away — 
not  so  easily  reached ;  but  I  spent  a  por- 


parish  and  sometimes  disheartened;  but 
then  I  turned  my  face  toward  Mecca  and 
took  consolation.  Vacations  were  not 
idlings,  but  full  of  delightful  emprise. 
Trees  needed  trimming;  hedges  were  al- 
ways glad  to  see  me,  and  there  was  a  call 
yearly  for  what  George  Eliot  defines  as 
"  betterment."  Some  experiments  failed; 
but  I  was  learning  a  big  book  full — while 
some  things  I  did  not  comprehend,  in 
their  full  purport,  until  many  years  later. 
If  ever  I  went  to  a  public  resort  it  failed 


The  Hedges  and  Windbreaks. 


tion  of  every  year,  as  Horace  says, 
scratching  mother  nature  with  a  sarcu- 
lum.  The  little  mother  was  there,  with  the 
right  to  do  precisely  what  she  pleased 
(she  was  great  on  pumpkin  pies,  and 
made  first-class  brown  bread)  ;  and  there 
also  I  could  do  precisely  as  I  pleased. 
Conventionalism  was  thrown  aside,  and 
there  were  few  summonses  that  could 
reach  me  demanding  formal  service.  All 
the  time  the  trees  had  been  increasing  in 
number  and  in  size ;  and  the  berry  gar- 
dens were  doing  their  duty  by  folk  and 
by  robins.     I  used  to  get  tired  in  my 


to  satisfy  me.     My  heart  flew  straight  to 
Clinton,  and  to  the  Oriskany  valley. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four 
found  me  in  Chicago.  My  theology, 
which  had  never  been  quite  satisfactory 
to  everybody,  had  now  become  decidedly 
evolutionary.  I  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  ancient  science  to  itself,  and  to  re- 
bottom  my  views  on  modern  science. 
God  never  sends  men  at  the  wrong  time 
— especially  he  did  not  fail  to  give  us 
Darwin  at  the  exact  turning  point  in  the 
evolution  of  modern  theology.  Altho  re- 
taining my  connection  with  the  Congre- 
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Rationalist  Church,  my  persistent  facing 
toward  freedom  seemed  to  many  dear 
friends  a  wicked  affair.  Now  the  quiet 
of  those  nine  acres  found  a  new  meaning-. 
( )versensitive  by  nature,  I  could  not 
stand,  like  some,  undisturbed  by  the 
thunder  of  hate  and  the  flashes  of  repro- 
bation. I  needed  a  retreat,  where  some- 
times I  could  hide  and  heal.  (God  help 
us !  How  many  sore  souls  we  make  in 
our  selfish  demands  that  others  shall  see 
and  think  as  we  do.)  The  spruces  were 
already  twenty  feet  high.  The  idea  of 
the  place  was  coming  out.  The  hedges, 
if  extended  in  a  straight  line,  would  reach 
nearly  one  mile.  They  were  already  cap- 
ital windbreaks  and  bird  resorts.  An 
Ayrshire  cow,  a  Morgan  mare,  Plymouth 
Rock  hens,  all  these  found  something  de- 
licious about  our  nine  acres  on  the  hill- 
side. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
found  me  in  need  not  only  of  a  vacation 
annually,  but  of  a  few  years'  rest.  While 
recuperating,  I  proposed  to  complete 
"  Our  Heredity  from  God,"  which  told 
the  story  of  my  mental  evolution.    It  was 


with  no  intent  of  residing  here  that  we 
— wife,  baby  and  myself — came  to  Clin- 
ton. But  having  been  drawn  into  jour- 
nalism, the  problem  was  complicated  even 
more  than  before.  Why  not  make  this 
place  pay,  and  do  my  city  work  by  mail  ? 
Here  was  a  question  worth  an  experi- 
ment— could  it  be  done?  The  columns 
of  The  Independent  could  not  by  any 
nuans  admit  all  the  story;  but  the  result 
can  be  told  succinctly.  Over  half  the 
place  is  ornamental  lawn ;  the  other  half 
pays  me  a  net  income  of  about  one  thou- 
sand dollars  above  the,  at  least,  five  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  eaten  and  given 
away.  We  have  tulips  by  the  thousand  ; 
over  one  hundred  varieties  of  roses,  and 
many  square  rods  of  lilies.  These  are 
never  sold.  The  crops  that  go  to  market 
are  about  200  barrels  of  apples,  100  bush- 
els of  pears,  fifty  bushels  of  plums,  100 
bushels  of  raspberries,  besides  gooseber- 
ries, blackberries  and  currants.  I  have 
eighty  varieties  of  grapes,  but  it  pays  me 
better  to  get  my  fun  out  of  these  with  the 
college  boys  of  the  town,  besides  a  large 
share     of     food     through     the     autumn 
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months.  Not  one  of  these  crops  nets  a 
large  sum ;  but  altogether  they  net  a  good 
income  for  an  economic  family.  But, 
you  say,  you  earn  largely  by  your  pen. 
Yes ;  but  for  all  that  we  can  live  well  on 
the  income  of  the  place.  Any  profes- 
sional man,  who  has  a  taste  for  land  cul- 
ture, can  do  the  same — approximately. 
One  might  go  more  to  bees,  another  to 
chickens,  and  another  to  one  or  two  va- 
rieties of  fruits.  I  have  twenty  hives  of 
bees  to  pollenize  my  fruit  blossoms,  and 
to  give  me  honey ;  twenty-five  hens  to 
cackle,  and  eat  bugs,  and  lay  eggs.  But 
be  careful  of  running  to  hobbies.  A  lit- 
tle of  many  things ;  not  much  of  any.  Of 
twelve  varieties  of  crops  I  expect  a  fail- 
ure each  year  of  two  or  three,  surely. 
But  the  rest  will  make  it  up,  and  we  shall 
come  out  all  right  nearly  every  year.  I 
have  already  allowed  that  no  one  can 
succeed  on  a  place  of  this  sort  without 
experimenting  and  learning  and  being 
teachable.  It  will  not  do  to  repeat  old 
blunders.  If  you  have  a  family  of  boys 
and  girls,  they  must  be  brought  up  with 
a  thorough  sympathy  for  the  sort  of  work 
required  by  horticulture.  This  can  be 
done  if  you  give  them  shops,  plavgrounds 
and  a  home  full  of  sympathy. 

I  regret  also  that  I  have  no  pictures  to 
offer  showing  the  place  as  it  was.  I  send 
to  The  Independent  a  few  that  will 
show  a  few  features  of  what  it  is.  We 
do  not,  however,  any  longer  own  it  alone. 
There  are  eight  families  of  catbirds,  sev- 


eral of  indigo  birds,  of  wood  thrushes,  of 
grosbeaks,  and  a  dozen  other  varieties — 
and  no  end  of  robins  and  song  sparrows. 
Even  the  Southern  chat  has  come.  These 
all  call  it  their  own.  Together  we  fight 
out,  and  keep  out,  English  sparrows  and 
blackbirds.  We  are  working  the  place 
by  a  system  of  co-operation.  Meanwhile 
my  boys  and  my  girl  have  grown  up  stal- 
wart and  strong.  Home  education  has 
been  carried  out,  not  only  with  books,  but 
with  laboratory,  shops  and  original  in- 
vestigation. Botany,  entomology  and 
geology,  as  well  as  mathematics,  are  all 
applied  to  horticulture — that  is,  to  bread- 
winning,  as  well  as  pleasure.  However, 
no  two  persons  can  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram of  a  reconstructed  country  home  in 
precisely  the  same  manner.  It  needs  in- 
dividuality ;  and  individuality  must  work 
out  its  own  solutions.  Only  remember 
this,  that  no  one  can  resurrect  the  past. 
The  world  does  not  move  backward. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  apply  the  new 
ideas,  of  a  new  age,  to  the  land  that  we 
propose  to  call  home.  We  are  in  the  elec- 
tric age ;  the  age  of  applied  science ;  the 
age  of  betterment  in  small  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  What  I 
have  written  is  with  a  consciousness  that 
it  will  breed  no  end  of  questions — which 
cannot  be  answered.  I  can  only  say :  Go 
slow ;  do  not  spend  all  your  capital  the 
first  year ;  do  not  get  heavily  in  debt — 
better  no  debt  at  all ;  let  your  gardens  and 
orchards   increase   as   your   market   de- 
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tnand  increases;  sell  on  high  honor;  live 
on  as  high  honor  as  you  trade,  and  if 
you  are  ashamed  of  hard  work,  or  think 
dirt  soils  you,  go  back  into  the  city  and 
stay  there. 

As  I  write,  my  tulips  nod  to  me  affec- 
tionately. They  are  everywhere  in  scar- 
let and  gold  and  in  carnation ;  peeping 
out  of  nooks,  standing  in  great  solid  rows 
over  the  strawberry  blossoms;  but  all  in 
chorus  telling  me :  You  are  right ;  yes, 
you  are  right !  Take  us  all  together, 
birds,  bees,  flowers,  fruit  and  folk,  and 


we  can  make  a  glad  country  home.  Lilacs 
are  opening  in  great  masses,  of  a  dozen 
varieties.  Cherry  blossoms  have  fallen ; 
pears  are  just  losing  their  white  petals, 
and  apple  trees  fill  the  glorified  air  with 
perfume.  It  is  with  these,  in  glad  pro- 
cession through  the  year,  that  we  can 
make  a  rural  retreat  that  shall  pay  a  high 
interest  on  all  expenses  in  the  way  of 
pleasure,  recuperation,  instruction,  in- 
formation, as  well  as  those  more  material 
compensations  for  which  we  must  after 
all  make  sure. 

Cliston,    N.    Y. 


The  Road  and  the  Hedge  in  Winter. 


A  Song  of  the   Sunrise. 

By  Grace  Denio  Litchfield. 


THE  night  breaks.     The  light  shakes 
Down  from  the  sky. 
The    darkness    trembles :     shivers,    dis- 
sembles : 
Unwilling  to  die. 
And  facile  and  fleet,  on  dusky  feet, 
Out  of  the  dripping  sunlight  tripping, 

Shadows  pass  by, 
All  sprinkled  and  spattered 

With   golden   rain, — 
All   shivered,  all   shattered,   like  dream-ghosts 
scattered 

By  the  waking  brain. 

The  light   dawns.     The   night  mourns 

And  the  stars  shiver. 
The  moon  pales.    The  loon  wails 


Far  down  the  river. 
And  strong  in  the  might  of  perfect  delight, 
Fearless  and  bold  with  its  wealth  of  gold, 

Stronger  than  sadness, 

Brighter  than  gladness, 

Mad  with  the  madness 

Of   victory   won, — 
Above  night's  gloom,  above  life's  bloom, 
Higher  and  higher,  like  a  passioned  desire, 
To  the  highest  hight  of  earth's  blinded  sight, 

Rises  the  sun, 

And  the  battle  is  done. 

Yet   afar,   unforgetting, 

Hid  by  the  hill, 
Night  awaits  the  day's  setting, 
Revengeful  and  still. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Freighting  with    Dogs. 

By  Andrew  J.   Stone. 

[Mr.  Sione  has  just  returned  from  an  expedition  to  Arctic  America  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

and  other  scientific  societies.  He  has  traveled  perhaps  more  extensively  in  the  unexplored  far  North  than  any  one 
else.  All  of  his  journeys  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  and  specimens  of  the  animal  and  plan 
life  of  the  Arctic  regions. — Editor.] 

THERE  was  a  stretch  of  the  Liard  and  falling  into  his  company  as  I  did 
River  extending  from  the  post  was  simply  to  secure  the  best  possible 
to  below  Hell  Gate,  a  distance  training-school  for  travel  in  the  North, 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  that  He  is  a  man  of  such  remarkable  individ- 
was  a  series  of  canons  and  dangerous  uality  and  admirable  qualities  that  I 
rapids,  much  of  it  being  impossible  to  doubt  if  the  world  holds  another  like  him. 
navigate  with  any  kind  of  a  boat.  This  I  It  is  almost  beyond  one's  comprehension 
had  learned  the  previous  year  through  that  such  a  man  should  be  found  in  such 
Mr.  Simpson,  when  I  met  him  at  Tele-  a  country.  His  father  was  for  years 
graph  Creek.  My  stopping  with  him  for  Premier  of  Canada ;  he  is  not  only  of 
the  winter  was  really  an  arrangement  of  good  family,  but  well  educated,  a  man  of 
the  year  before,  whereby  I  was  to  boat  magnificent  physique,  commanding  ap- 
the  river  to  his  trading  station,  and  pearance,  and  the  best  of  morals.  When 
freight  my  luggage  with  the  dog  sleds  quite  young  he  was  induced  to  enter  the 
over  this  stretch  of  bad  river  on  the  ice  service  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  be- 
to  a  point  below  Hell  Gate,  where  boat-  lieving  that  he  would  gain  wealth  and 
ing  might  be  resumed  in  the  spring.  The  prominence  through  promotion.  After 
sledding  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  many  years  of  hard  labor,  exposed  to 
freight  such  a  distance  with  dogs  was  such  elements  as  would  readily  kill  weak- 
no  small  undertaking,  especially  as  the  er  individuals,  during  which  time  he 
number  of  our  dogs  was  limited.  Hav-  had  charge  of  the  company's  transports 
ing  since  tested  almost  every  feature  on  the  Athabasca  River,  a  place  requir- 
known  to  the  various  methods  of  dog  ing  both  skill  and  courage,  he  realized 
sledding,  under  practically  all  the  condi-  how  many  men  there  were  in  line  of  pro- 
tions  to  which  such  work  is  subjected,  I  motion  ahead  of  him ;  and  being  too  am- 
consider  when  any  sled  carries  the  food  bitious  for  the  long,  tedious  wait,  he 
and  equipment  of  the  traveler  and  the  severed  his  relations  with  the  company 
food  for  its  team  of  dogs  on  long  trips,  it  and  entered  the  fur  trade  on  the  Liard 
may  be  considered  to  have  accomplished  on  his  own  account.  Mr.  Simpson's  cab- 
fully  as  much  as  should  be  expected.  In  in  was  well  supplied  with  the  current 
my  case,  however,  there  was  all  this  lot  literature  of  the  day,  secured  at  a  very 
of  freight  to  transfer  in  addition  to  the  considerable  expense  of  time,  labor  and 
necessary  supplies  for  traveling.  money.  He  is  a  careful  reader,  well  in- 
The  matter  never  worried  me  a  mo-  formed  and  pleasing  in  conversation, 
ment,  tho,  for  I  expected  all  sorts  of  dif-  with  but  very  little  of  the  appearance  of 
ficult  things  when  I  went  into  this  coun-  a  man  long  isolated  from  civilization ; 
try,  and  I  was  confident  of  my  ability  to  and  he  would  command  respect  in  any 
overcome  them.  Christmas  week  passed  company.  Wonderfully  strong  and 
pleasantly ;  I  added  a  number  of  small  athletic,  he  is  not  only  one  of  the  best 
mammals  to  my  collection,  and  in  the  snowshoers  in  the  North,  but  is  known 
evenings  Mr.  Simpson's  splendid  music  throughout  the  entire  territory  occupied 
box  would  entertain  us  with  its  fine  se-  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  as  one  of 
lections  of  music  between  games  of  poker  the  most  daring  and  successful  all 
played  for  beans,  or  stories  of  wild  life  round  travelers  of  that  region.  If  he 
in  the  north  by  Mr.  Simpson,  of  which  will  lead,  it  is  always  easy  to  get  a  party, 
he  possessed  a  great  store.  Much  of  my  but  if  he»refuses  his  judgment  is  usually 
success  in  traveling  down  the  Liard  was  accepted  as  final.  This  was  my  tutor  in 
due  to  his  experience  and  good  offices,  practical  and  actual  northern  travel,  and 
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to  him  I  owe  a  great  deal.  In  paying 
this  tribute  to  him  I  do  so,  not  simply  by 

reason  of  personal  regard,  but  to  show 
that  it  is  possible  to  find,  tucked  away  in 
a  great  wilderness  and  completely  buried 
to  the  world,  a  man  whose  rare  and  at- 
tractive qualities  would  be  to  him  a 
source  of  wealth  in  more  civilized  sur- 
roundings. 

We  had  spent  much  time  together  dur- 
ing Christmas  week,  planning  the  trans- 
porting of  my  outfit.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  28th  of  the  month  two  young 
men  arrived  at  the  post  with  dog  teams 


mountainous  Devil's  Portage  on  the  way 

Up;  here  they  left  the  river  and  worked 
their  sleds  through  brush  and  snow  over 
a  ridge  one  thousand  feet  above  the  river, 
and  were  thirty-six  hours  in  covering  the 
three  and  three-quarter  miles.  But  re- 
gardless of  all  this  they  had  decided  to 
report  the  route  feasible  to  their  com- 
panions on  their  return,  having  received 
a  complete  description  of  the  upper 
Liard   from   Mr.   Simpson. 

My  outfit  was  to  be  moved  to  a  point 
below  Hell  Gate,  theirs  was  below  Hell 
Gate    and  was  to  be  moved  up.  I  could 


Freighting  with  Dogs. 


from  down  the  river,  one  of  them  named 
Camsel,  from  Fort  Simpson  on  the  Mac- 
kenzie, and  the  other  an  Englishman, 
called  Pelly.  They  said  they  belonged 
to  a  party  that  was  trying  to  get  into  the 
headwaters  of  the  Yukon  by  traveling 
up  the  Liard.  They  had  left  a  brother 
of  Mr.  Camsel's  and  a  companion  named 
Wright  some  distance  below  Hell  Gate, 
with  a  heavy  lot  of  supplies,  and  had 
come  up  the  river  to  prospect  the  route 
ahead  of  them,  that  they  might  better 
decide  on  the  possibilities  of  getting 
through.  They  had  encountered  some 
difficulties  to  travel  even  with  their  sleds 
very    lightly    loaded,    having   made    the 


get  two  teams  of  dogs  at  the  post,  and, 
with  theirs,  we  could  take  down  four 
loads  of  my  outfit  and  bring  back  four 
of  theirs,  in  that  way  making  the  one 
round  trip  serve  a  double  purpose.  My 
supplies  were  above,  theirs  below ;  I 
could  feed  the  outfit  down,  they  could 
feed  it  up.  I  would  need  food  supplies 
at  my  Hell  Gate  camp  in  the  spring,  they 
could  weigh  me  out  those  from  their  out- 
fit, and  I  could  replace  them  at  the  post, 
saving  the  drawing  of  about  five  hundred 
pounds  of  stuff  both  ways. 

This  was  all  certainly  the  very  best  of 
good  fortune,  and  was  mutually  gratify- 
ing; so  we  went  to  work  at  once  to  get 
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ready  for  the  trip.  We  decided  to  load 
three  of  the  sleds  with  freight,  and  the 
fourth  with  food  for  dogs  and  men,  each 
man  carrying  his  blankets  on  top  of  his 
own  sled.  This  plan  proved  very  satis- 
factory, and  I  set  about  tying  up  my  out- 
fit in  as  compact  form  as  possible,  dis- 
carding every  ounce  of  stuff  that  was  not 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  weight  of  every  package  was 
marked  on  it,  so  that  when  we  came  to 
load  the  sleds  we  should  know  just  what 
we  were  putting  on  them.  There  is  quite 
a  secret  in  properly  loading  a  dog  sled, 
and  when  we  left  the  post  on  the  morn- 
ing of  New  Year's  Day  (1898),  our 
loads,  ranging  from  three  hundred  and 
fifty  to  four  hundred  pounds,  were  com- 
pact and  lashed  so  tight  they  could  not 
shift,  even  tho  the  sleds  should  roll  over. 
I  had  not  only  received  some  good  train- 
ing in  dog  driving  from  Mr.  Simpson 
during  the  winter,  but  Fred  Camsel  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  trippers  and 
most  successful  voyage urs  in  all  the  Mac- 
kenzie River  country. 

Fred  was  a  little  fellow,  all  sinews, 
strong  and  quick,  and  knew  just  what  to 
do  and  when  to  do  it.  He  and  I  had 
our  work  cut  out  for  us  on  the  trip  down 
the  river,  for  neither  the  Englishman  nor 
the  young  man  I  had  with  me  knew  any- 
thing of  driving  dogs,  nor  could  they 
seem  to  learn.  In  addition  to  this  diffi- 
culty, we  were  short  one  man,  for  there 
were  only  four  of  us  to  four  sleds,  and 
there  should  always  be  one  extra  man, 
since  these  northern  dogs  are  accus- 
tomed to  follow  a  man,  who  runs  ahead 


and  breaks  trail,  and  it  is  nearly  impossi- 
ble to  drive  them  without  this. 

The  Masinkers,  an  Eskimo  tribe  of 
Siberia  who  live  on  the  coast  of  Bering 
Sea.  train  their  dogs  so  that  the}'  can 
drive  them  and  direct  them  by  word  of 
mouth,  but  such  a  thing  is  nowhere  prac- 
ticed on  the  American  continent  to  my 
knowledge.  So  Mr.  lVlly  ran  ahead,  and 
it  devolved  Upon  Fred  and  me  to  drive 
three  sleds  the  entire  round  trip  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles,  an  undertaking 
full  of  labor,  exasperations  and  trying 
difficulties.  Hie  dogs  would  become 
completely  fagged  out  in  the  deep  snow, 
and  as  soon  as  a  team  was  left  it  would 
stop.  Fred  and  I  had  the  extra  team  be- 
tween our  own  sleds,  and  to  keep  it  go- 
ing we  were  constantly  on  the  go,  back 
and  forth ;  where  the  snow  wras  deep  or 
the  ice  rough,  our  strength  and  endur- 
ance were  often  severely  tested.  In 
places  the  snow  was  so  deep  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  dogs 
could  drag  the  heavy  sleds  through  it  at 
all,  and  often  we  had  to  aid  them  by  pull- 
ing at  the  head  lines.  Then,  from  time 
to  time,  we  would  get  into  water  and 
slush  that  was  between  the  ice  and  snow, 
a  thing  most  disastrous  to  progress  and 
often  difficult  to  work  around.  Numer- 
ous fields  of  broken-up  river  ice,  miles  in 
extent,  were  encountered,  and  here  the 
entire  party  were  compelled  to  put  in 
hours  chopping  a  road  through. 

Wet  feet  were  common,  and  twice  Mr. 
Pelly  broke  through  where  the  ice  was 
kept  very  thin  from  the  water  in  some 
warm  spring  flowing  in  just  underneath 


Thirty  Dogs  Drawing'  Heavy  Boat  over  Ice  and  Snow. 


Scene  on  Liard  River. 


the  bank.  Everybody  worked  hard, 
however,  and  we  made  good  progress 
considering  our  heavy  loads  and  the 
many  obstacles. 

We  successfully  passed  around  the 
Mountain  Portage  rapids  and  Brule 
Portage  rapids  on  the  ice,  and  with  very 
great  care  also  managed  to  get  through 
the  six  miles  of  canons  around  Devil's 
Portage  ;  this  really  cost  us  less  labor  and 
time  than  would  have  been  required  in 
going  over  the  high  country  at  the  bend 
of  the  river.  At  many  places  we  were 
compelled  to  pass  along  the  base  of  high 
perpendicular  stone  walls,  on  a  narrow 
shelf  of  ice  barely  wide  enough  to  hold 
our  sleds,  while  the  angry  waters  of  the 
awful  rapids  boiled  and  roared  below  us 
in  a  manner  frightful  to  look  upon.  To 
lose  one's  footing  in  such  a  place  was  to 
lose  one's  life,  and  we  were  compelled  to 
use  the  greatest  possible  care.  Below 
Devil's  Portage,  in  the  forty  miles  of 
Hell  Gate  canon  everywhere  shut  in  by 
almost  perpendicular  high  walls  several 
hundred  feet  high,  we  found  smooth  ice, 
covered  deep  with  snow,  through  which 
we  moved  steadily  but  slowly.  It  was 
extremely  difficult  to  find  camps  along 
the  canon,  for  the  walls  were  too  steep 
and  high  to  climb,  and  but  for  the  few 
little  streams  that  broke  in  here  and  there 
through  the  rocky  sides  we  should  have 


failed  to  find  fuel  throughout  its  entire 
length. 

Just  above  Devil's  Portage  the  river 
breaks  through  the  main  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  high,  rugged 
ridges  rising  directly  and  abruptly  from 
the  great  river  must  present  at  all  times 
many  beautiful  and  picturesque  sights, 
tho  the  mid-winter  view  I  had  of  them  is 
perhaps  the  most  striking. 

A  wide  stretch  of  country  either  side 
of  the  Liard  River  from  above  Cranberry 
Rapids  to  a  considerable  distance  below 
Hell  Gate — a  distance  of  fully  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles — abounds  in  hot 
springs ;  many  of  these  are  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  and  seem  to  be  strongly 
impregnated  with  minerals  of  the  same 
kind.  Water  from  such  springs  flowing 
into  the  Liard  from  either  side  soon  be- 
came too  common  a  sight  to  attract  spe- 
cial attention. 

At  Portage  Brule  and  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  Hell  Gate  canon  the  wa- 
ter from  the  streams  flowing  over  the 
high  canon  wall  in  many  places  froze 
during  its  descent,  and  these  cascades  of 
ice,  hundreds  of  feet  high,  were  con- 
stantly added  to  until  they  presented  a 
frontage  that  in  magnitude  would  do 
credit  to  some  great  glacier.  Their  ap- 
pearance, however,  was  very  different, 
altho  a  solid  wall  of  ice    generally  ex- 
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tended  from  the  surface  of  the  river  up, 
while  often  from  projecting  cliffs  of 
rocks  hung-  gorgeously  colored  icicles 
many  feet  in  length  and  weighing  sev- 
eral tons.  This  ice  was  highly  colored 
from  the  mineral  contents  of  the  water, 
and  showed  almost  every  shade  of  green, 
yellow  and  olive ;  in  places  ecru  and  blue 
in  several  shades  were  visible. 

In  Hell  Gate  canon  we  passed  the  rap- 
ids where  an  entire  boat's  crew  in  the 
employ  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
were  once  drowned.  It  was  only  with 
severe  labors  that  we  worked  our  way 
through  the  mountains  of  ice  piled  up  at 
the  foot  of  the  high  walls  on  either  side 
of  these  rapids. 

A  mile  below  Hell  Gate  we  found  my 
new  acquaintances'  companions,  who  had 
moved  a  part  of  their  stuff  up  that  far. 
We  went  into  camp  and  built  a  strong 
pen  or  cache  of  logs  into  which  my  out- 
fit and  supplies  were  put,  covered  over, 
and  then  weighed  down  with  heavy  tim- 
bers to  prevent  animals  of  any  kind  from 
getting  into  them.  Two  other  men,  who 
had  been  traveling  up  the  river  behind 
the  Camsel  party  on  the  same  mission, 
came  into  camp,  and  after  hearing  an  ac- 
count of  the  work  and  the  long  road 
ahead  of  them  decided  to  pitch  camp 
there  permanently  until  winter  had  gone 
and  then  go  back  down  stream  in  a  boat. 
They  were  rather  short  of  food,  and  not 
having  any  gun  were  unable  to  kill  game. 
On  learning  that  I  had  cached  my  sup- 
plies there  for  the  same  purpose,  they  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  help  me  build  my 
boat  when  I  came  back,  and  to  help  me 
run  it  down  the  Liard  to  the  Mackenzie. 
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Eskimo  Dog. 

This  suited  me  perfectly,  and,  on  their 
promise  to  do  this,  I  agreed  to  send  them 
a  gun  and  ammunition  and  a  few  other 
small  things  from  the  post. 

We  were  in  camp  below  Hell  Gate 
only  two  days,  but  so  rapid  and  continu- 
ous was  the  snowfall-  that  when  we 
started  on  our  way  back  up  the  river  the 
trail  made  by  us  going  down  was  almost 
completely  covered  up,  and  we  had  not 
gone  far  before  it  was  entirely  lost.  This 
was  extremely  unfortunate,  for  had  the 
downward  trail  remained  open  it  would 
have  furnished  us  a  good  track  for  our 
return,  and  not  only  greatly  facilitated 
our  travel,  but  saved  us  a  wonderful 
amount  of  hard  labor.  Every  day  the 
snow  grew  greater,  while  the  going  be- 
came more  and  more  difficult  and  our 
progress  slower.  Twelve  miles  below 
the  post  we  were  compelled  to  lighten  our 
sleds  of  half  their  loads,  and  even  then 
we  moved  at  a  slow  pace,  which  was  dis- 
heartening. The  day  before  reaching 
the  post,  Rover,  my  "  foregoer,"  fell 
down  in  the  harness,  unable  to  go  any 
further.  I  fastened  him  on  top  of  the 
sled,  and  drew  him  until  the  afternoon, 
when  the  poor  fellow  died.  The  last 
day  out  Pelly  and  I  were  both  seriously 
ill  all  day,  and  we  became  so  weak  we 
could  scarcely  continue.  The  snow  was 
fearfully  deep,  and  dogs  and  men  were 
kept  moving  at  all  only  with  very  great 
effort. 

We  were  within  one  mile  of  the  post 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  it 
was  already  dark.    There  was  water  on 
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the  ice  underneath  the  snow  everywhere. 

The  sleds  would  stick,  and  it  would  take 
all  four  men  to  carry  them  out,  our  at  a 
time,  to  be  cleared  of  slush  ;  only  to  have 
them  all  stick  in  the  same  way  a  few  yards 

further.  When  within  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  post  it  seemed  as  if  we 
could  not  possibly  get  any  further.  The 
dogs  were  completely  played  out,  and 
Pelly  and  I  both  weak  from  sickness.  It 
was  dark  by  this  time,  so  I  left  the  sleds 
to  find  the  post  and  get  a  lantern.  With 
the  greatest  effort  1  climbed  the  river 
bank  to  the  cabin,  and,  as  I  did  so,  the 
dogs  at  the  post  announced  me.  About 
the  time  I  reached  the  porch  in  front  of 


a  parallel  in  my  experience.  Even  this 
trip,  however,  was  not  lacking  in  the  ri- 
diculous, especially  for  Fred  and  myself. 
The  young  man  I  had  brought  with  me, 
who  had  started  out  with  the  ambition  to 
see  the  North  and  make  it  easy  for  me  to 
do  so,  found  his  complete  satisfaction  in 
this  one  trip  ;  in  fact,  he  was  quite  sur- 
feited with  Northern  travel.  He  worked 
hard,  he  worked  with  a  vengeance,  he 
fought  his  work  at  times  like  a  mad  man. 
he  became  morose,  sullen,  uncommunica- 
tive— all  of  which  was  so  apparent  that 
Pelly  and  Camsel  ventured  to  speak  to 
me  concerning  him,  fearing  he  was  grow- 
ing ill.     I  assured  them,  however,  from 


Scene  on  Ihe  Liard  River 


the  cabin  Mr.  Simpson  came  to  the  door. 
Recognizing  me,  and  as  if  taking  in  the 
wdiole  situation  at  a  glance,  he  grabbed 
me,  and  fairly  carried  me  into  the  house. 
We  were  longer  out  than  he  had  ex- 
pected, and  he  had  been  uneasy  about  us. 
He  went  out  with  some  Indian  boys 
from  the  post,  and  they  soon  brought  in 
the  rest  of  the  party  with  the  sleds.  We 
were  just  four  hours  making  the  last 
mile.  I  have  sledged  several  thousand 
miles  since  that  time  with  dog  sleds,  a 
great  part  of  which  was  on  the  ice  fields 
of  the  Arctic  seas ;  but  for  a  long-drawn- 
out  tug-of-war,  in  one  continuous,  un- 
abating  struggle,  that  required  every  par- 
ticle of  my  strength,  these  two  hundred 
and  forty  miles  of  freighting  are  without 


what  I  had  previously  seen  of  him,  that 
it  was  only  his  peculiar  make-up,  which 
unfitted  him  for  any  very  trying  ordeal. 
Camsel  was  not  only  one  of  the  best  all 
round  snowshoers,  but  one  of  the  best 
camp-makers  I  ever  saw,  and  he  and  I 
always  made  camp.  The  young  man  I 
had  with  me  did  the  cooking,  and  Pelly 
did — well,  I  don't  know  what  he  did,  but 
he  was  a  good-natured  fellow  and  per- 
fectly willing,  and  had  he  only  have 
known  how  to  do  camp  work  he  would 
have  been  a  treasure.  But  he  did  not, 
and  could  not  learn.  While  Camsel  and 
I  would  be  cutting  wood  and  brush  and 
arranging  camp  he  would  put  in  his  time 
chopping  down  useless  trees,  and  we  had 
to  be  on  the  look  out  all  the  time  that  they 
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did  not  fall  on  us,  the  dogs  or  sleds ;  on 
one  occasion,  indeed,  we  were  just  in 
time  to  turn  a  tree  in  its  fall  and  prevent 
its  crushing  all  four  sleds  and  their  pre- 
cious loads,  including  my  camera  and 
other  things  that  could  not  be  replaced. 

Windy  River  empties  into  the  Liard 
from  the  south  just  before  the  Liard  en- 
ters the  mountains,  and  it  is  well  named. 
On  our  way  down  we  met  a  perfect  gale 
there,  and  the  snow  was  swept  clear  off 
the  ice  in  places  and  packed  hard  in  high 
mounds  at  others.  On  our  return  we 
had  to  fight  against  a  most  severe  driving 
gale  for  several  miles  off  the  mouth  of 
this  same  stream.  At'  one  place  where 
the  ice  was  left  bare  the  force  of  the 
wind  turned  myself  and  team  and  sled 
completely  around,  and  using  me  for  a 
sail,  sent  the  sled  and  all  spinning  over 
the  ice  for  two  hundred  yards,  finally 
lodging  us  in  some  rough  ice  and  bruis- 
ing me  considerably.  Luckily  I  had  hold 
of  the  sled  strap,  or  we  should  most  like- 
ly have  been  separated  and  completely 
lost  to  each  other  in  the  blinding  storm. 
Five  hours  of  this  kind  of  thing  with  a 
temperature  of  fifteen  degrees  below 
zero,  Fahrenheit,  is  a  thing  that  comes 
very  near  to  cooling  one's  blood. 

Every  sled  in  such  a  party  carries  an 
ax,  matches,  some  "  babbische,"  or  raw- 
hide lashings,  and  the  driver's  blankets. 

That  the  reader  may  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  cost  as  well  as  labor  necessary  in 
making  such  a  trip,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  say  that  the  four  dog  teams  of 
four  dogs  each  were  worth  $200  per 
team,  the  sleds  $10  each,  the  harness 
$20,  and  the  sled  wrapper  and  lashings 
Sio.  Each  dog  required  two  pounds  of 
food  per  day  at  a  cost  of  33  cents  per 


pound.  Each  man  had  to  have  three 
pounds  of  food  per  day  at  an  average 
cost  of  50  cents,  or  a  total  expense  for 
food  per  day  of  $16.56.  As  we  wire 
thirty  days  making  the  round  trip,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  food  alone 
got  to  be  between  four  and  five  hundred 
dollars  for  the  trip. 

We  carried  neither  tent  nor  stove,  but  a 
large  piece  of  canvas  to  stretch  back  of 
and  above  us  to  keep  off  the  falling  snow 
and  reflect  the  warmth  of  the  open  fire 
built  in  front.  Very  few  even  of  those 
who  travel  such  a  country  know  how  to 
make  such  a  camp. 

Our  camps  on  this  trip  were  in  the 
timber.  The  first  thing  necessary  each 
evening  was  to  find  a  little  level  space, 
well  protected  from  the  wind.  Then  we 
would  kick  off  our  snowshoes  and  each 
stand  one  of  them  in  the  snow  out  of  the 
way  where  it  could  be  easily  found  again. 
With  the  other  the  snow  was  scooped 
off  a  square  of  ground  large  enough  for 
the  party  to  sleep  on,  and  a  bed  of  small 
pine  boughs  was  placed  on  this.  On 
the  edge  of  the  snow  wall  at  the  back 
and  sides  we  used  to  build  a  brush  wall 
of  small  pine  saplings,  weaving  in  all  the 
branches  closely.  Over  the  front  of  the 
camp  ran  a  pole,  parallel  with  the  back, 
but  about  six  feet  high ;  some  poles  were 
slanted  down  from  that  to  the  low  brush 
wall  at  the  back  and  canvas  spread  over 
them.  A  log  fire  was  built  in  front,  near- 
ly the  full  length  of  the  camp,  and  the 
bedding  placed  on  the  boughs.  The  can- 
vas would  reflect  the  heat  of  the  fire.  If 
oiir  clothing  was  wet  it  was  hung  just 
underneath  the  front  of  the  canvas, 
where  it  soon  dried.  Such  a  camp  will 
not  be  smoky  when  properly  made. 

Spokane,  Wash. 


Quaint    St.    Pierre. 

By  Albert  Lee. 


ABOUT  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  off 
the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland 
lie  tliree  rocky  little  islands  that 
are  seldom  visited  by  travelers,  and  of 
which  little  is  known  except  by  those 
whose  attention  has  been  drawn  to  them 
through  business  or  political  interests. 
They  can  tell  you  all  about  these  islands, 
in  the   Foreign   Offices    at    London    or 


Paris,  or  in  the  Government  Building  at 
St.  John's,  and  the  fishermen  of  Fortune 
Bay  and  of  Gloucester  will  curse  the 
name  of  them — but  outside  of  these  in- 
terested localities  the  existence  of  the 
little  group  is  practically  unknown. 

And  yet  these  islands  of  St.  Pierre- 
Miquelon  are  all  that  remain  to  France 
of  her  once  vast   North  American  pos- 
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sessions.  On  those  barren  rocks  the  Tri- 
color still  floats,  pure  French  is  spoken, 
and  a  great  fishing  industry  is  carried  on 
at  a  profit  of  several  million  dollars  a 
year  to  the  mother  country. 

It  is  easy  to  get  to  St.  Pierre  if  you 
only  know  how.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  find 
out  "  how,"  however,  for.  the  tourist 
agencies  have  no  call  for  tickets  to  that 
lonely  region.  The  first  step  in  the  jour- 
ney is  to  Halifax,  and  the  best  way  of 
reaching  Halifax  is  by  boat  from  Boston. 
From  Halifax,  every  fortnight,  there  is 
a  little  French  mail  steamer  that  makes 
regular  trips  to  St.  Pierre.  The  voyage 
is  delightful  and  requires  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  days,  a  part  of  which  is 
spent  at  the  coal  docks  of  Sydney,  Cape 
Breton.  The  steamer  leaves  Halifax  at 
nightfall  and  follows  the  Nova  Scotian 
coast  as  far  as  St.  Peter's  Canal,  which 
is  usually  made  in  the  early  morning  of 
the  following  day.  Then,  until  sunset, 
the  route  lies  through  the  Bras  d'Or 
Lakes — as  picturesque  a  waterway  as 
there  is  anywhere  in  North  America — to 
Sydney,  stopping  for  an  hour  at  Bad- 
deck,  in  the  Bras  d'Or,  to  load  fowl  and 
fresh  vegetables  for  the  St.  Pierrese.  At 
Sydney  the  boat  waits  for  the  mail  train 
from  Halifax,  and  then  puts  out  into  the 


Bay  of  St.  Lawrence  and  steers  north- 
ward for  the  colony. 

If  you  can  imagine  an  Alpine  village, 
clustering  near  the  top  of  a  barren  moun- 
tain, with  the  ocean  risen  to  its  outskirts, 
you  will  have  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  the  town  of  St.  Pierre. 
And  even  if  you  were  dropped  there  from 
a  balloon,  you  would  know  at  once  that 
it  was  a  French  town,  for  it  is  totally 
unlike  any  other  place  in  America,  and 
just  like  hundreds  of  the  little  cities  of 
France. 

Our  steamer  threaded  its  way  through 
the  tortuous  entrance  to  the  harbor — a 
channel  so  narrow  that  the  spray  of  the 
breakers  was  dashed  back  upon  the 
decks — and  was  warped  to  a  berth  at  a 
stone  quay  with  the  assistance  of  the  only 
tug  in  the  colony.  There  was  a  crowd 
on  the  dock,  of  course,  for  the  steamer's 
fortnightly  arrival  is  a  great  event.  The 
people  were  a  contented  and  healthy  look- 
ing lot  of  French  fisherfolk — the  men 
clad  in  baggy  blue  trousers  and  gaudy 
shirts,  the  women  in  short  dark  frocks 
and  neat  white  caps.  Almost  all  wore 
wooden  shoes  or  rope-soled  slippers.  A 
gendarme,  with  cocked  hat  and  gold- 
braided  uniform,  stood  in  the  front  rank 
and  was  kept  fairly  busy  preventing  the 
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Harbor  of  St.  Pierre  in  Winter. 


youth  of  the  colony  from  coming  to  sud- 
den death  by  drowning.  There  was  an 
immense  amount  of  shouting  and  gestic- 
ulating by  the  crew  and  their  assistants 
on  the  wharf — after  the  manner  of  the 
French — but  in  due  time  the  ship  was 
made  fast,  and  we  were  allowed  to  walk 
down  the  gang  plank  and  to  invade  the 
town. 

We  had  been  told  during  the  voyage  of 
a  good  lady  who  would  take  us  to  board, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  small  native  we  found 
her  out.  She  lived  in  a  neat  little  house 
of  two  stories,  from  the  upper  windows 
of  which  you  might  easily  shake  hands 
with  any  one  standing  in  the  narrow 
street  below.  There  was  as  large  a  four- 
poster  bed  in  each  of  our  rooms  as  the 
apartments  would  accommodate,  and  here 
we  slept  under  eiderdown  pillows,  so  fat 
that  they  swelled  almost  to  the  ceiling. 
Madame,  our  hostess,  did  the  cooking — 
and  better  fare  there  never  was.  Her 
two  daughters  served  the  table,  and 
poured  the  wine — such  wine !  Burgun- 
dies from  France,  Madeiras  and  sherries 
from  Spain — carried  over  in  the  ships 
that  bring  the  sale  for  the  cod,  and  landed 
duty  free.    We  lived  well  in  St.  Pierre. 

In  the  morning  we  were  aroused  by  the 
town  crier,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
the  town  bugler,  who  went  about  the 
streets  blowing  upon  his  trumpet  and 
announcing  to  the  people  the  arrival  of 


fresh  meat  and  vegetables  on  the  ship 
which  had  carried  us.  We  hastened  to 
the  quay,  where  we  saw  the  cargo  quick- 
ly auctioned  off  to  the  village  tradesmen, 
and  then  we  set  out  to  explore  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  island  on  which  St.  Pierre  is  built 
is  about  twenty  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  the  smallest  (altho  the  most  im- 
portant) of  the  Miquelon  group.  It  is 
the  only  one  possessing  a  harbor.  The 
other  islands  are  Grande  Miquelon,  Pe- 
tite Miquelon  (more  commonly  called 
Langlade)  and  half  a  dozen  neighboring 
rocks  that  have  been  dignified  with  long 
names.  The  islands  have  belonged  to 
the  French — barring  some  short  periods 
of  British  occupation — ever  since  their 
discovery  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
are  of  value  only  as  a  fishing  station. 
The  right  of  Frenchmen  to  fish  in  New- 
foundland waters  was  granted  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  171 3,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783 — and  that 
was  the  origin  of  the  "  French  Shore  " 
question  which  has  lately  become  such 
an  important  one  in  Newfoundland  poli- 
tics. 

Cod  fishing  is  practically  the  sole  in- 
dustry of  the  place,  and  it  is  prosecuted 
on  an  elaborate  scale.  The  season  opens 
in  April  and  closes  in  September,  and 
about  8,000  men,  women  and  boys  come 
over  from  Dieppe  and  St.  Malo  every 
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The  Tall  Crucifix  on"  Calvary  Hill,"  St.  Pierre. 

spring  to  fish,  and  return  to  France  in 
the  fall.  The  winter  population  of  the 
islands  is  about  4,000,  while  in  summer  it 
rises  to  12,000. 

The  system  by  which  the  cod-fishing 
business  is  carried  on  is  more  or  less  com- 
plicated. The  man  who  furnishes  the 
capital  to  fit  out  and  provision  the 
schooners  is  called  an  "  armateur." 
There  are  many  of  these  at  St.  Pierre, 
some  of  them  owning  as  many  as  twenty 
vessels.  The  armateur  hires  captains  and 
crews  and  sends  them  off  to  the  Banks, 
where  they  fish  for  as  much  cod  as  their 
craft  can  carry.  It  is  to  the  men's  inter- 
est to  fish  rapidly  and  to  make  as  many 
excursions  as  possible  to  the  Banks,  for 
they  get .  a  percentage  on  the  season's 
profit.  On  arrival  at  the  Grand  Bank  the 
captain  chooses  an  anchorage,  and  the 
schooner  is  made  fast  with  chains  and 
grappling  hooks.  Once  anchored  the 
schooner  remains  in  the  same  place  until 
loaded  with  cod — that  is,  she  remains 
there  unless  blown  away  by  storms, 
which  are  frequent  in  those  latitudes. 
The  greatest  danger,  however,  to  which 
these  small  schooners  are  liable  is  that 
of  being  run  down  in  a  fog  by  the  big 
transatlantic  liners  that  rush  past  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  knots  an  hour.  Every 
year  there  are  several  St.  Pierre  schooners 
which  are  never  heard  from,  but  it  is  sel- 
dom that  a  liner  reports  so  insignificant 
a  matter  as  a  slight  shock  in  a  fog  off  the 
Banks.  There  are  usually  six  dories  to 
a  schooner,  and  each  dory  has  a  crew  of 
two  men.     They  row  off  some  distance 


from  the  larger  boat  and  anchor  until 
they  get  their  hooks  baited.     Each  man 

has  about  fifteen  hooks  to  bait,  and  the 
operation  requires  about  two  hours.  The 
lines  arc  then  cast  into  the  sea  and  fixed 
to  buoys.  Tlie  next  morning  the  dories 
visit  the  buoys  and  haul  up  the  captured 
cod.  There  is  no  fish  greedier  than  the 
cod,  and  so  there  is  usually  a  fish  on 
every  hook.  When  the  haul  is  completed 
new  bait  is  cast  over  and  the  dories  re- 
turn to  the  schooner. 

The  work  of  cleaning  the  day's  catch 
then  begins.  The  fish  are  slit  open  and 
all  the  inside,  with  the  exception  of  the 
liver  and  roe,  is  thrown  away.  Then  the 
head  is  chopped  off  and  the  backbone 
torn  out.  The  cleaning  process  done,  the 
cod  are  stowed  away  in  the  hold,  well 
salted  down.  When  the  schooner  returns 
to  St.  Pierre  with  a  full  cargo  it  goes 
alongside  the  armateur's  wTharf  and  un- 
loads. The  fish  are  thrown  into  crates 
which  are  submerged  until  all  the  salt 
has  been  soaked  out  of  them.  Then 
women  and  boys  get  into  the  crates  and 
scrub  each  individual  fish  with  a  coarse 
brush.  After  this  has  been  done  the 
cod  are  piled  in  oblong  stacks  near  a 
drying  place.  A  drying  place  consists 
of  several  acres  of  land  exposed  to  the 
sunlight  and  covered  with  flat  stones.  St. 
Pierre  is  surrounded  with  these  broad, 
stony  fields.  As  soon  as  the  sun  begins 
to  shine  (and  sunshine  is  precious  in 
those  foggy  regions),  women  and  boys, 
who,  like  the  fishermen,  have  come  over 
from  France  to  do  this  work,  lay  the  cod 
out  on  the  stones  to  dry.  As  each  fish  has 
to  be  handled  separately,  it  is  plain  that 
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many  laborers  are  required  for  the  work. 
If  a  fog  comes  up,  or  if  it  starts  to  rain, 
the  women  and  boys  rush  to  the  drying 
places  and  pile  the  cod  in  stacks  and  cover 
the  pile  with  tarpaulins.  Dry  cod  is 
piled  in  round  stacks  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  fresh.  It  takes  many  days  of 
drying  to  get  the  fish  in  proper  condition. 
Then  it  is  salted  all  over  again  and 
packed  for  export.  A  great  deal  of  it, 
however,  is  sent  to  France  "  green  " — 
that  is,  not  having  gone  through  the  dry- 
ing process  on  the  stones.  It  is  dried  and 
cured  when  it  reaches  France.  The  ships 
that  carry  the  cod  to  France  return  load- 
ed with  salt.  Most  of  this  comes  from 
Cadiz,  Spain.  Last  year  41,614  barrels 
of  salt  were  imported  from  that  city.  It 
is  the  captains  of  these  vessels  who  usu- 
ally bring  a  good  load  of  Spanish  wines 
along  with  the  salt. 

For  rugged  scenery  St.  Pierre  may  be 
well  commended  to  the  traveler.  The 
rocks  that  rise  up  behind  the  town, 
lichen-covered  and  moss-grown,  reach 
their  greatest  altitude  in  the  '  Pin  de 
Sucre,"  and  the  "  Grand  Vigie,"  about 
1,000  and  1,200  feet  high  respectively. 
From  these  eminences  the  shores  of  New- 
foundland may  plainly  be  seen.  When 
it  has  been  foggy  and  the  mist  is  blowing 
away,  leaving  the  air  clearer,  the  bold 
shores  of  the  opposite  coast  seem  to  rise 
up  out  of  the  water  and  to  move  up  closer 
to  St.  Pierre.  It  is  an  optical  illusion 
which,  the  natives  say,  betokens  rain. 
The  path  leading  up  to  these  bights  is 
somewhat  rough  as  soon  as  the  town  is 
left  behind.  It  passes  over  Calvary  Hill, 
where  rises  a  tall  crucifix,  such  as  may 
be  seen  in  almost  every  French  fishing- 
village,  then  it  crosses  the  highway  that 
leads  to  the  Anse  au  Savoyard,  and  tan- 
gles itself  up  in  the  rocks  and  mosses  of 
the  mountains.  The  panorama  of  the 
bay  and  harbor  from  the  "  Pin  de  Sucre  " 
is  grand,  and  the  silence  of  the  region  is 
impressive.  Far  below  lies  the  little 
port,  and  dark  sailed  luggers  may  be  seen 
moving  in  and  out  among  the  rocks ;  yet 
on  the  mountain  top  there  is  no  sound. 
Langlade  and  Grande  Miquelon  lie  over 
to  the  north — barren  islands  with  abrupt 
shores,  but  less  mountainous  *than  St. 
Pierre.  A  sandy  beach  about  three  miles 
long  binds  these  two  greater  islands, 
and  along  that  bar  lie  the  bleaching  ribs 
of  hundreds  of  vessels  that  have  gone 


ashore  in  the  storm  where  they  thought 
there  was  a  passage  between  the  islands. 
Probably  the  most  picturesque  spot  on 
Langlade  is  the  "  Cap  Perce,"  a  sort  of 
natural  arch  of  rock  which  juts  out  into 
the  ocean,  and  which  is  tall  enough  to 
admit  of  a  schooner's  passing  beneath 
it. 

There  are  probably  not  more  than  twen- 
ty horses  on  the  islands,  the  local  beasts 
of  burden  being  oxen  and  dogs.  Wagons 
drawn  by  anywhere  from  one  to  six  dogs 
are  common  sights  in  the  streets.  The 
ox  teams  are  used  for  the  heavier  work, 
and  are  in  charge  of  Basque  teamsters, 
who  wear  quaint  hats  and  brilliant  sashes 


A    Figure   Head    from    a    Wrecked   Ship.     Many  Street 
Corners  in  St.  Pierre  are  Decorated  in  this  Way. 

and  use  strange  and  terrible  oaths  as  they 
prick  their  beasts  with  cruel,  steel-point- 
ed goads.  When  the  day's  work  is  done 
the  Basques  and  Normans  and  Bretons 
gather  in  the  cafes — of  which  there  must 
be  half  a  hundred  in  the  little  town — and 
drink  their  absinthe,  or  eau-de-vie,  or 
Madeira,  until  they  are  officially  notified 
that  it  is  time  for  them  to  go  to  bed.  This 
notification  is  given  by  a  drummer,  who 
passes  through  the  streets  every  night  at 
ten  o'clock,  beating  a  loud  tattoo,  at  the 
sound  of  which  the  cafes  and  cabarets 
are  compelled  to  close. 

The  mail  steamer  remains  in  port  long 
enough  for  the  active  traveler  to  see  all 
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there  is  of  the  quaint  little  town,  but  not  they  all  show  the  greatest  interest  in  the 

long  enough  for  him  to  satiate  himself  visitor's     welfare — from     the     humblest 

with  its  charms  and  delights.     The  hos-  sailor  to  the  all-powerful  Governor  him- 

pitality  of  the  inhabitants  is  delightful,  self, 

and  altho  few  of  them  speak  any  English,  New  vork  City. 


A    Naturalist's    Vacation. 


By  Ernest  Harold  Baynes 


WHEN  but  a  very  small  boy  I  be- 
came impressed  with  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  possible  to 
gauge  the  ability  of  either  a  sportsman 
or  a  naturalist  by  the  extent  or  the  ele- 
gance of  his  equipment.  Among  my 
acquaintances  in  those  days  were  two 
men  who  used  to  shoot,  fish  and  "  com- 
mune with  nature  "  in  the  Bronx  River 
country,  before  such  an  institution  as 
Bronx  Park  had  been  dreamed  of.  One 
of  these  men  was  a  college  professor. 
It  was  his  custom  to  go  forth  equipped 
to  catch,  kill  and  study  every  species  of 
animal  to  be  found  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  great  many  kinds  which  are  not 
to  be  found  here  except  in  menageries. 
He  had  shooting  coats  and  fishing  coats, 
hunting  boots  and  wading  boots,  guns 
with     extra     barrels     and     elaborately 


carved  stocks,  fishing  rods  of  several  pat- 
terns, and  reels,  hooks,  note-books  and 
other  paraphernalia,  including  a  case  of 
instruments  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
coping  with  every  possible  emergency 
which  might  arise  during  an  expedition 
afield.  I  believe  he  thought  himself  a 
combination  of  Nimrod  and  Isaac  Wal- 
ton, but  he  always  reminded  me  of  the 
White  Knight  in  "  Through  the  Look- 
ing Glass."  I  went  out  with  him  a  good 
many  times,  but  I  never  knew  him  to 
shoot  anything,  and  I  never  saw  him 
catch  a  fish  but  once.  We  were  fishing 
near  one  another  in  the  Bronx,  when  I 
heard  a  yell  from  the  professor  and 
looked  up  to  see  a  big  fish  of  some  kind 
describe  an  arc  against  the  sky.  "  Come 
and  see  it ;  "  he  shrieked,  "  it's  a  bass."  I 
threw  down  my  rod,  and  ran  over  to  find 


Wild  Rabbit. 


Wild  Violets,  Ferns  and  Mosses. 


him  closely  examining  with  bulging 
eyes  and  swelling  pride  a  very  fine  spec- 
imen of  the  catfish. 

The  other  man  was  of  a  different  type. 
His  clothes  were  not  pretty,  and,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  he  "  never  had  no 
use  fer  frills."  His  face  was  weather- 
beaten  and  ribbed  like  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
and  he  had  the  eye  of  a  peregrine  falcon. 
When  he  went  shooting  he  had  a  long- 
barreled,  muzzle-loading  gun  which  had 
been  made  to  kill  things  with,  and  his 
fishing  outfit  consisted  chiefly  of  an  old 
rod,  which  had  bent  in  the  struggles  with 
many  a  swirling  trout.  He  wore  a 
faded  brown  suit,  with  a  slouch  hat  and 
leather  leggings.  He  carried  neither 
note-book  nor  field-glasses,  but  if  he 
once  saw  or  heard  a  living  thing  he 
knew  it  forever ;  and  if  he  wanted  it  he 
got  it,  whether  it  swam,  flew  or  walked. 
He  couldn't  have  given  the  scientific 
name  of  it,  but  he  knew  more  of  the  hab- 
its and  customs  of  the  wild  creatures 
that  dwelt  in  the  woods  than  can  be 
found  between  the  covers  of  a  book. 

Specialists  and  others  who  study  nat- 
ural history  systematically  often  require 
elaborate  outfits  even  in  the  field,  but 
those  who,  with  no  special  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  simply  desire  to  enjoy  their 
natural  surroundings  while  walking  in 
the  country — on  their  vacation  rambles, 
perhaps — should    not    be    overburdened 


with  equipment.  Every  ounce  a  man  car- 
ries, over  and  above  that  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  soon  becomes  a  source 
of  annoyance,  and  all  such  ounces  are 
better  left  behind. 

Concerning  clothing  for  the  summer, 
almost  every  one  has  his  own  opinion, 
but  to  those  who  have  no  "  set  "  ideas  on 
the  subject  I  would  suggest  a  suit  of 
khaki.  This  material  is  strong,  light 
and  inexpensive.  It  will  stand  any 
amount  of  wear  and  tear ;  and  does  not 
easily  soil.  It  is  cool  and  comfortable, 
and,  moreover,  the  color  is  one  which 
blends  well  with  almost  any  outdoor 
background ;  and  being  inconspicuous  it 
is  not  apt  to   frighten  a  wild  creature 
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which  the  wearer  may  desire  to  study. 
A  soft  hat  and  leggings,  of  the  same 
color  as  the  suit,  will  add  greatly  both  to 
comfort  and  picturesqueness. 

If  our  amateur  naturalist  has  a  liking 
for  photography  he  should  certainly  take 
a  light-weight  camera  with  him.  In  no 
other  way  can  he  obtain  so  many  per- 
manent records  of  the  sights  he  loves ; 
b\  no  other  means  can  he  store  up  so 
much  pleasure  for  future  use.  If  he  can 
afford   it  he   should   have   a  high-grade 


ture    photography,    but    in    general    the 

long- focus  cameras  are  the  best  for  ob- 
taining the  details  of  distant  objects,  while 
reflex  cameras  are  the  most  convenient 
for  taking  pictures  of  moving  animals  in 
the  woods,  birds  on  the  wing,  etc.  A 
book  which  contains  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation for  the  naturalist-photographer 
is  "  Wild  Life  at  Home,"  by  the  Kear- 
tons,  who  have  probably  done  more  all- 
around  work  in  the  photographing  of 
natural  objects  than  any  other  two  men. 


Crow's  Nest  and  Eggs. 


rapid  lens.  A  cheap  lens,  like  a  cheap 
gun,  is  good  enough  when  all  conditions 
are  favorable ;  but  the  high-grade  article 
works  well  on  all  occasions.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  carry  a  large  instrument ; 
one  which  takes  a  picture  four  inches  by 
five  inches  will  answer  every  purpose 
without  making  life  a  burden.  Any 
sharp  picture  taken  with  such  a  camera 
may  be  enlarged  several  diameters  with- 
out serious  loss  of  detail.  It  is  not  with- 
in the  province  of  this  article  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  description  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  cameras  best  suited  for  na- 


Whether  the  camera  is  to  be  a  part  of 
the  equipment  or  not,  a  pair  of  field- 
glasses  must  be  counted  as  one  of  the  ne- 
cessities. Almost  any  kind  of  glasses  are 
better  than  none,  -but  those  of  light 
weight,  with  a  high  magnifying  power 
and  covering  a  large  field,  are,  of  course, 
the  most  desirable.  A  carrying-case  is 
not  necessary.  When  not  in  use  they 
may  be  rolled  in  a  handkerchief  and  car- 
ried in  the  coat  pocket. 

Another  useful  little  article  which 
takes  up  scarcely  any  room  is  a  pocket 
magnifying-glass,    such    as    can    be   ob- 
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Crow's  Nest  in  Cedar  Tree. 

tained  at  any  optician's  for  less  than  a 
dollar.  It  will  be  found  convenient  for 
examining  the  structure  of  minerals,  and 
the  anatomy  of  insects  or  wild  flowers, 
and  other  small  objects. 

Few  instruments  can  be  used  on  more 
occasions  than  a  stout  jack-knife,  and 
the  man  who  travels  through  the  woods 
without  one  is  at  a  disadvantage.  There 
is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  number  of  uses 
it  may  be  put  to  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
If  one  wishes  to  cut  a  stick,  to  dissect  a 
plant,  to  skin  an  animal,  to  open  a  de- 
cayed stump,  or  to  uproot  a  flower,  the 
jack-knife  is  a  friend  which  will  come 
to  the  rescue  on  each  occasion.  A  small 
hatchet  is  better  for  some  purposes,  but 
when  weight  is  a  vital  question  the  knife 
has  the  advantage. 

Two  other  seemingly  insignificant  ar- 
ticles, as  useful  as  they  are  common- 
place, are  a  ball  of  twine  and  a  muslin 
bag.  These  are  things  which  should  al- 
ways be  taken  on  general  principles. 
They  are  very  light,  take  up  very  little 
space,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  one  or 
the  other  will  prove  useful  before  a  day's 


walk  is  over.  If  two  or  more  are  trav- 
eling in  company  the  twine  and  the  bag 
are  particularly  useful.  It  often  hap 
pens  that  some  one  has  to  climb  a  tree 
or  a  cliff  in  order  to  see  a  bird's  or 
a  squirrel's  nest.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, each  member  of  the  party, 
in  order  to  examine  the  bird's  eggs  or 
the  young  squirrels,  would  have  to  make 
the  ascent  in  person, — and  climbing 
is  a  feat  quite  impossible  for  many 
people.  J  hit  when  the  twine  and  the 
bag  are  at  hand,  the  best  climber  may  go 
up  and  lower  the  objects  of  interest  in 
safety  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends.  At 
other  times  the  bag  may  be  used  to  carry 
all  kinds  of  specimens,  or  even  one's 
lunch  when  out  in  the  woods  for  the  day. 
The  twine  is  also  useful  for  hauling  up 
the  camera  and  other  appliances  when 
engaged  in  tree-top  photography. 

In  selecting  a  place  in  which  to  study 
nature  during  a  vacation,  it  is  well  to 
avoid  fashionable  resorts  and  places 
much  visited  by  tourists  and  sportsmen. 
Localities  which  present  the  greatest  va- 
riety of  surface  will,  all  other  conditions 
being  equal,  yield  the  greatest  variety  of 
subjects  for  study.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  there  should  be  fresh  water  of  some 
kind,  a  river  or  a  lake,  nearby,  for  there 
exists  no  greater  attraction,  particularly 
in  the  summer,  for  animals. 

In  beginning  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory in  a  strange  place,  it  is  well  at  first 
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to  hunt  up  one  or  two  of  the  local  sports- 
men, particularly  the  old  fellows.  These: 
men  know  almost  every  inch  of  the  coun- 
try roundabout,  and  they  can  save  one 
an  endless  amount  of  time,  by  advising 
as  to  what  kind  of  animal  life  may  be 
found,  and  exactly  where  each  particu- 
lar species  has  its  favorite  habitat. 

If  you  can  persuade  one  of  these  men 
to  accompany  you  on  several  of  your 
preliminary  walks  so  much  the  better. 
He  knows  every  permanent  feature  of 
the  landscape,  and  his  eye  swings  round 
to  any  unusual  object,  as  a  compass 
needle  swings  to  the  north.  He  will  di- 
rect your  attention  to  the  nest  of  a  fish- 
hawk,  perhaps  a  mile  away,  or  in  a  whis- 
per point  out  the  antler  tips  of  a  deer, 
projecting  above  the  tall  grass.  If  you 
will  glance  along  his  outstretched  arm 
and  forefinger  he  will  show  you  where  a 
bittern  stands,  with  upright  neck  and 
with  bill  pointing  to  the  sky,  looking 
like  one  of  the  reeds  which  surround 
it.  Again,  he  will  call  your  attention  to 
a  puff  of  red  smoke,  blown  along  close  to 
the  ground,  and  tell  you  that  it  is  a  fox ; 
and,  if  possible,  he  will  conduct  you  to 


its  den,  in  order  that  you  may  set  your 
camera  for  a  photograph.  Such  instruc- 
tion is  invaluable ;  you  cannot  get  it 
from  books.  It  is  impressive.  It  is  easy 
to  understand.  You  feel  that  you  are 
surrounded  by  things  strange  and  mar- 
velously  interesting,  and  you  start  to 
look  for  them  yourself.  And  then  you 
begin  to  see  them.  Your  eye  wanders 
over  the  landscape.  The  fields  and  wood 
are  no  longer  lifeless,  but  are  filled  with 
busy,  thinking  creatures  whose  acquaint- 
ance you  are  beginning  to  make.  Here, 
with  her  brown  feathers  mingling  with 
the  brown  leaves  about  her,  sits  a  part- 
ridge brooding  over  her  young;  there, 
crouched  along  a  lichen-covered  branch, 
is  a  night-hawk,  which  yesterday  you 
would  have  mistaken  for  a  knot  upon  the 
tree.  Yonder,  beneath  a  clump  of  bushes, 
lies  some  gray  object.  Last  week  you 
might  have  passed  it  by  as  a  stone,  but 
to-day  it  is  a  crouching  rabbit. 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  wild 
creatures  will  be  your  acquaintances,  pos- 
sibly friends;  and,  if  so,  you  will  not  be 
the  first  to  discover  that  there  are  no 
friends  more  worthy  of  your  confidence. 

Stoneham,  Mass. 
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Signaling  to    Mars. 

By  Sir  Robert  S.   Ball,  LL.D.,   P.R.S., 

Professor  ok  Astronomy  and  Geometry  at  Cambridge  University  and  Director  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory. 

IT  was  the  remark  of  the  great  Sir  cival  Lowell,  who  has  devoted  consum- 
William  Herschel  that  the  resem-  mate  skill  and  assiduity  to  the  study  of 
blance  of  Mars  to  this  earth  is  one  this  planet.  With  the  help  of  a  power- 
of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  solar  ful  telescope  at  his  observatory  in  Flag- 
system.  The  observations  of  the  planet  staff,  Arizona,  Mr.  Lowell  has  also  large- 
which  have  been  made  since  the  time  of  ly  extended  our  knowledge  of  the  canals 
this  incomparable  observer  have  tended  to  discovered  many  years  ago  by  Schiapa- 
illustrate  the  truth  which  he  then  laid  relli.  Mr.  Lowell  has  given  us  some  ex- 
down.  Mars  is  not  so  large  as  our  earth,  cellent  reasons  for  his  belief  that  these 
of  course,  but  like  our  earth,  Mars  is  so-called  canals  do  indeed  mark  the 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere.  At  the  courses  along  which  water  is  conducted 
poles  of  Mars  are  vast  white  tracts  which  from  the  melting  snows  at  the  poles  of 
become  greatly  extended  during  winter  Mars  to  the  more  arid  parts  of  the  planet, 
on  the  planet,  but  which  shrink  again  Discoveries  such  as  these  raise  once 
during  the  ensuing  summer.  To  deny  again  the  perennial  question  as  to  the  ex- 
that  these  white  tracks  on  Mars  consist  istence  of  intelligent  inhabitants  on  Mars, 
of  ice  or  snow  now  seems  to  me  a  suppo-  And  here  we  are  sure  to  be  asked  what 
sition  so  fantastic  that  I  think  we  need  telescopes  have  to  tell  with  regard  to  this 
not  seriously  discuss  it.  matter  of  interest    so    unfailing.     It    is 

There  was  a  time  when  it  might  be  sometimes  heedlessly  supposed  that  our 

pleaded  that  the  materials  of  which  Mars  instruments,  erected  with  the  expenditure 

was    constituted    were   in   all   likelihood  of  so  much  skill  and  trouble,  and  often  at 

different  from  the  materials  of  which  our  such  vast  expense,  ought  to  be  capable 

earth  is  made.    At  that  time  it  might  cer-  of  accomplishing  that  which  a  little  con- 

tainly  be  conjectured  that  this  white  ma-  sideration  would  show  to  be  impossible, 

terial  which  accumulates  so  mysteriously  Let  us  briefly  consider  the  conditions  un- 

during  the  winter  in  either  hemisphere  der  which  alone  signaling  to  Mars  could 

on  Mars  and  which  disappears  again  dur-  be  effected. 

ing  the  summer  was  formed  of  some  ma-  When  under  certain  occasions,  which 
terial  unknown  to  terrestrial  chemists,  do  not  recur  very  frequently,  Mars  comes 
But  this  view  can  no  longer  be  enter-  nearest  to  the  earth,  the  distance  of  the 
tained.  The  most  interesting  astronom-  planet  from  our  globe  is  still  about  thir- 
ical  discovery  of  the  last  century  assures  ty-five  million  miles.  Now  what  can  a 
us  that  the  elements  of  which  our  earth  telescope  show  at  the  distance  of  thirty- 
is  constituted  are  the  same  elements  as  five  million  miles?  It  requires  a  very 
those  of  which  other  bodies  in  the  uni-  good  telescope  to  reduce  the  apparent 
verse  are  constructed.  distance  of   an   object   to   a  thousandth 

It  has  been  proved  by  recent  observa-  part.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  very 
tions  that  the  large  dark  objects  on  Mars  good  telescope  which  will  show  an  object 
long  believed  to  be  open  oceans  can  no  as  clearly  as  we  could  see  it  with  the  un- 
longer  be  so  described.  By  the  excellent  aided  eye  if  it  were  at  a  thousandth  part 
telescopes  now  available  these  dark  of  its  distance,  and  if  we  dispensed  with 
tracts  have  been  shown  to  be  traversed  by  the  assistance  of  a  telescope.  It  is,  there- 
marks  of  a  nature  so  permanent  as  to  be  fore,  impossible  to  hope  for  any  signaling 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  supposition  to  Mars,  unless  the  signals  were  on  a 
that  in  looking  at  the  dark  regions  we  scale  sufficiently  great  to  be  visible  to  the 
are  looking  at  sheets  of  liquid.  For  the  unaided  eye  even  at  a  distance  as  great 
demonstration  of  this  point  we  are  in-  as  thirty-five  thousand  miles.  This  con- 
debted  to  the  labors  of  many  astronomers,  sideration  suffices  to  prove  the  utter  fu- 
but  we  must  specially  mention  Mr.  Per-  tility  of  human  endeavor  to  make  any 
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demonstrations  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale  to  be  perceptible  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Mars. 

The  very  largest  city  that  this  earth 
has  ever  known  would  be  altogether  too 
small  to  be  visible  to  a  being  dwelling  on 
the  planet  Mars,  even  if  that  being  were 
endeavoring  to  see  it  with  a  telescope  as 
powerful  as  the  greatest  and  most  per- 
fect instrument  in  any  observatory  on 
this  globe. 

If  the  whole  extent  of  Lake  Superior 
was  covered  with  petroleum,  and  if  that 
petroleum  was  set  on  fire,  then  I  think 
we  may  admit  that  an  inhabitant  of  Mars 
who  was  furnished  with  a  telescope  as 
good  as  that  which  Mr.  Percival  Lowell 
uses  at  Flagstaff  might  be  able  to  see 
that  something  had  happened.  But  we 
must  not  suppose  that  the  mighty  con- 


flagration would  appear  to  the  Martian 
as  a  very  conspicuous  object.  It  would 
rather  be  a  very  small  feature,  but  still  I 
think  it  would  not  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
a  practiced  observer  in  that  planet.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  an  area  the  size  of  Lake 
Superior  on  Mars  was  to  be  flooded  with 
petroleum  and  that  petroleum  was  to  be 
kindled,  we  should  expect  to  witness  the 
event  from  here  not  as  a  great  and  strik- 
ing conflagration,  but  as  a  tiny  little 
point  of  just  discernible  light.  The  disc  of 
Mars  is  not  a  large  object,  and  the  con- 
flagration would  not  extend  over  the 
three-hundredth  part  of  that  disc. 

It  is  sufficient  to  state  these  facts  to 
show  that  the  possibility  of  signaling  to 
Mars  is  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  hu- 
man resources. 

Cambridge,   England 


The    Maiden    of   the    Smile. 

By  Alfred  Austin, 

Poet  Laureate  of  England. 
I. 

IN  that  fair  Land  where  slope  and  plain 
Shine  back  to  sun  and  sky, 
And  olives  shield  the  sprouting  grain 
When  wintry  arrows  fly, 
Where    snow-fed    streams    seek    sun-warmed    vale 

Through  vineyard-scarped  defile, 
The  world  we  enter  with  a  wail 
She  greeted  with  a  smile. 


II. 

Slumbering  She  smiled,  and  smiling  woke, 

And,  when  She  felt  the  smart 
Of  grave  sad  life,  smiles  still  bespoke 

Her  tenderness  of  heart. 
And  nightly  when  She  knelt  and  prayed 

Beside  her  snow-white  bed, 
Her  face  was  one  pure  smile  that  made 

A  heaven  about  her  head. 


ill. 

When  Love  first  trembled  in  her  ear 

The  heart-throbs  that  beguile, 
She  listened  with  assenting  tear, 

Then  chased  it  with  a  smile. 
Sorrow  and  pain  with  smiles  She  bore 

Unto  her  latest  breath ; 
But  the  sweetest  smile  she  ever  wore 

Was  the  smile  She  wore  in  death. 

Kent,  England. 


LITERATURE. 


Books  and  Nature. 

My  friend,  the  Literary  Editor,  has 
asked  me  to  lay  aside  the  judicial  robe 
and  wig  (no  Athenian  judge  ever  wore 
these  symbolic  encumbrances ;  but  never 
mind  that,  we  are  not  sitting  in  the  Di- 
castery  to-day)  and  write  a  word  or  two 
on  the  choice  of  books  most  suitable  to 
follow  us  into  the  quiet  retreats  of  nature 
when  the  summer  days  of  idling  call  us 
from  the  world.  Books  and  Nature — I 
confess  it  did  not  at  first  seem  to  me  easy 
to  unite  these  powerful  stimulants  of  the 
imagination.  So,  they  say,  a  man  can- 
not call  upon  opium  and  alcohol  both  to 
stimulate  the  body.  My  first  thought 
was  to  quote  the  words  of  one  of  my  mas- 
ters, an  old  school  teacher  of  Rome : 
"  Heed  not  those  who  believe  the  woods 
and  groves  are  the  fittest  place  for  read- 
ing, inasmuch  as  there  the  open  liberty 
of  the  skies  and  the  pleasantness  of  the 
scenes  lift  up  the  mind  and  make  blessed 
the  soul.  To  me  such  a  retreat  seems 
more  to  invite  joy  than  to  exhort  study." 

Books  are,  indeed,  a  sweet  food  of  the 
spirit ;  but  he  who  loves  them  most  turns 
oftenest  to  the  cloistered  quiet  of  his 
chamber.  We  associate  the  delights  of 
reading  with  the  shaded  lamp  and  the 
cheerful  hearth,  when  out  of  doors  the 
storms  of  winter  bluster  in  vain.  Those 
who  have  been  bruised  by  the  world,  who 
have  seen  the  battle  of  life  go  against 
them,  and  the  banners  of  their  hope 
trailed  ignobly  in  defeat — naturally  such 
as  these  seek  the  "  eternal  consolation  " 
of  books.  Yet  perhaps  not  many  even  of 
these  are  aware  that  Keble,  he  of  the 
Oxford  movement,  whose  noble  hymns 
we  read  in  "  The  Christian  Year,"  wrote 
also  in  the  graceful  Latin  of  the  Univer- 
sities two  volumes  of  "  Praelectiones," 
in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
great  power  of  literature  is  confined  to 
this  one  office  of  ministering  to  a  mind 
diseased — the  vis  medica,  or  healing 
power,  as  he  calls  it.  But  books  are  not 
for  the  weak  alone.  The  man  who  scorns 
the  active  world  because  he  is  stronger 
than  life,  whose  will  and  fancy  work  in 


harmonious  accord,  may  find  in  the  quiet 
air  of  his  study  material  for  all  his  facul- 
ties. Like  Sainte  Beuve  he  may  toil  la- 
boriously through  solitary  days  and 
nights  to  gather  into  his  own  mind  the 
whole  history  of  the  human  spirit,  and  in 
this  re-created  world  of  the  imagination 
find,  not  exactly  consolation,  but  large  in- 
crease of  life.  Books  to  him  do  not  come 
with  the  offering  merely  of  the  vis  med- 
ica, but  are  instinct  with  the  vis  viva, 
the  breath  of  living  power. 

That  is  one  form  of  the  imaginative 
life, — the  cloistral  companionship  of 
books,  whether  sought  by  the  weak  or 
the  strong.  But  others  may  turn  to  na- 
ture for  the  same  consolation  or  inspira- 
tion, and  find  there  the  proper  stimulus 
of  the  mind.  And  it  would  be  a  curious 
study  to  analyze  the  difference  of  a  man's 
temperament  according  as  he  seeks  the 
society  of  "  the  echoing  sea  or  the  shad- 
owed mountains,"  as  Homer  describes 
the  vacation  world, — 

ovp£&  re  OKtoevra  -ddTinaad  re  i/xvecaa. 

To  some  the  great  murmur  of  the  cease- 
less waves  in  their  task  of  ablution  round 
earth's  shores,  the  circled  expanse  of 
waters  where  the  sun  scatters  diamonds 
and  the  moon  pours  molten  gold,  the  very 
inhospitality  of  the  salt  waters,  bring 
freedom  and  the  joy  of  enlargement. 
They  love  the  wave-beaten  beach;  they 
love  to  plunge  their  bodies  into  the  flood, 
or  ride  the  wild  horses  of  the  sea, — 

"  For  I  was  as  it  were  a  Child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy   mane — as  I   do 
here." 

To  others  the  sea  is  but  an  unharvested 
waste  {aXbq  inpvyfroio)  that  fills  them 
with  a  shuddering  sense  of  desolation. 
Such  persons  prefer  the  mountains  and 
love  to  walk  in  the  altitudes.  The  up- 
lifted summits  from  which  they  can  look 
down  upon  the  valley  land,  and  the  strong 
ridges  that  lead  along  the  highways  of 
the  sky,  inspire  them  and  thrill  them  as 
the  maenads  of  old  sought  the  hights  for 
their  frenzied  revels.  Such  as  these  de- 
sire exaltation  rather  than  peace. 
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Books  and  nature — these  are  the  two 
stimulants  of  the  imagination,  self-ex- 
cluding, one  would  say,  and  all  exacting; 
and  how  shall  they  be  combined?  The 
delights  of  the  study  and  the  wide  pleas- 
ures of  the  world — what  compromise  can 
there  be  between  these  two? 

I  do  not  write  now  for  those  who  look 
to  the  newest  historical  romance  for  in- 
tellectual food.  These  know  what  they 
want  and  need  no  advice.  Their  choice 
of  reading  shows  that  the  imaginative 
faculties  in  them  have  been  stunted,  and 
neither  nature  nor  books  can  be  more  to 
them  than  a  moment's  wonder.  Nor  do  I 
write  specially  for  those  who  go  to  the 
sea  or  the  mountains  for  mere  bodily  rest, 
and  demand  no  stimulant  of  any  sort. 
They  are  like  the  hero  of  Mr.  Mowbray's 
"  Journey  to  Nature  " — a  book  of  exqui- 
site fancy,  by  the  wav,  in  which  such  as 
these  and  many  others  will  find  pleasure 
and  matter  for  reflection.  But  to  those 
who  may  use  the  summer  for  inner  up- 
building as  well  as  for  physical  rest,  I 
should  say :  Do  not  try  to  combine  much 
reading  or  consecutive  study  with  your 
retreat  to  the  sea  or  to  the  hills.  As  the 
master,  Quintilian,  whom  I  have  already 
quoted,  says :  "  These  things  which  de- 
light us  tend  to  distract  the  mind  from 
any  fixed  study." 

Rather  a  man  should  choose  a  single 
book  (an  old  and  well  proved  poet  let  it 
be),  and  so  absorb  its  qualities  during 
the  long  empty  weeks  of  summer  revery 
as  that  it  shall  become  forever  after  an 
integral  part  of  his  imagination.  And  if 
this  companionable  author  be  selected 
with  reference  to  the  scenery  of  the  world 
into  which  the  traveler  goes,  he  will  find 
that  the  effect  of  his  reading  will  be  as- 
tonishingly enhanced  by  the  harmonious 
impression  of  his  surroundings.  As  the 
sea  and  the  mountains  appeal  to  different 
emotions  in  us,  so  there  is  one  book  for 
the  shore  and  another  book  for  the  hills 
and  valleys.  You  will  never  know  the 
full  beauty  of  the  Odyssey  until  you  have 
read  it  (as  I  have  read  it  more  than  once) 
week  after  week  while  the  rhythmic  mur- 
mur of  the  surf  keeps  time  in  your  ears 
with  the  beat  of  the  poet's  verse  : 

"  Round  it  the  murmuring  river  of  the  sea 
Ran  flecked  with  foam,  immeasurably  vast." 

Nor    will    you    learn    the    meaning    of 


.  ilschylus  and  Sophocles  until  you  have 
lived  with  them  where  the  purple  shadow 
of  the  hills  trembles  about  you,  and  at 
times  your  imagination  at  least  is  carried 
up  to  the  enthusiastic  bights  where  the 
snow-white  vapors  and  the  yellow  sun- 
beams rest  and  vanish  and  come  again. 
Then  you  shall  understand  the  choruses 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  tragic  QEdipus, 
the  cry  of  the  bewildered  old  men  : 

"  Let  thy   death-wing'd   arrows   shower, 
O  Apollo,  fearful  Lord, 
Swift  from  thy  bow  and  golden  chord, 
And     smiting     slay     the     plague-begetting 

Power. 
Thou,  too,  hurl  thy  shafts  of  light, 
Virgin  huntress  of  the  mountains. 
Ranging  Lycia  far  from  sight, 
Bathing  in  the  lonely  fountains. 
"  Bacchus,  too,  I  call,  the  bland, 
The    golden-mitred     named     from     Theban 

land; 
Bacchus,  who  with  troop  disheveled 
Ofttimes  in  our  valleys  reveled, 
Now  where  Death  and  Famine  march, — 
O  Bacchus,  with  thy  ruddy,  flaming  torch, 
The  demons  scathe  and  scorch !  " 

But  I  am  reminded  by  a  book  of  singu- 
lar fascination,  Maeterlinck's  "  Life  of 
the  Bees,"  which  I  have  just  read,  that 
there  is  another  beauty  than  that  of  the 
mountains  or  the  sea.  Let  me  relate  how 
once  in  a  rich  valley  of  Pennsylvania  I 
learned  the  meaning  of  Virgil's  "  Geor- 
gics."  There  the  stately  lines  of  precept 
and  the  sunny  pictures  of  the  laetas 
segetes  seemed  to  connect  themselves 
with  the  smiling  scenes  about  me.  The 
little  village  lay  among  broad  farm- 
checkered  hills,  and  the  garden  behind 
my  house  stretched  back  to  the  brow  of 
a  deep  slope.  In  the  cool  shadows  of 
the  beech  trees  that  edged  this  hill  I  used 
to  lie  and  read  through  the  long  sum- 
mer mornings ;  and  often  I  would  look 
up  from  the  book,  disturbed  by  the 
hoarse  cawing  of  the  crows  as  they  flew 
up  from  the  woods  or  fields  nearby  and 
flapped  heavily  across  the  valley.  The 
effect  of  their  flight  was  simple,  but  laid 
hold  on  the  imagination  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  As  they  flew  in  a  horizontal 
line  the  sloping  hillside  appeared  to  drop 
away  beneath  them  like  the  subsiding  of 
a  great  wave.  It  was  just  the  touch 
needed  to  add  a  sense  of  mystic  instabil- 
ity to  the  earth  and  to  subtilize  the  pro- 
saic farmland  into  the  realm  of  poetry. 
Looking  at   the   fields   in    this   glorified 
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light  I   first   understood  the   longing  of  ready  indication  of  meaning,  only  more 

the  poet :   Flumina  anieni   sihasque  in-  or  less  accurate,  never  perfectly  accurate. 

glorius,  and  his  pathetic  envy  of  those  The  writer  who  keeps  nearest  to  his 

-  Too  happy  husbandmen,  if  but  they  knew  audience,     using     familiar    phrase    and 

The  wonders  of  their  state !  "  trite  expression,  will  evidently  be  most 

A     .      ,                 .    ,      -  .,  .        .  ,  easily    comprehended    and    most    widelv 

And  when  weaned  of  this  wider  scene  >ciated|     He  will  be  the        ular  au_ 

I  turned  to  the  garden  itself,  still  I  was  ^  Re  neyer  ^  ^  ^  cQm_ 
in  Virgil  s  haunted  world.  Some  dis-  lace  standards  of  taste  and  the  com- 
tance  from  the  house  was  a  group  of  mor^lace  methods  of  th  ht.  He  sa 
apple  trees,  under  whose  protecting  old/famiHar  things  with  s°me  slight  re- 
branches stood  a  row  of  beehives;  and  arra  ent  of  Jfo  familiar  words.  He 
nearby,  in  a  little  rustic  arbor,  I  could  hag  n*  ori  inalit  He  is  not  a  maker. 
sit  through  many  a  sunny  hour  and  read,  The  wfi  Qn  the  cont  who  dis. 
while  the  hum  of  bees  returning  home  dg  his  audience  most  scrupui0usly, 
with  their  burden  of  rifled  honey  h(£di  Qnl  his  Qwn  yision  and  word> 
sounded  in  my  ears.  It  was  there  I  cari  nQt  tQ  make  himsdf  intelligible  is 
learned  to  enjoy  the  laevia  spectacula  in  th|  advance  d  of  art  He  is  one 
rerum,  as  he  calls  the  story  of  his  airy  of  the  ioneers  and  discoverers  of  truth, 
tribes ;  and  there  in  that  great  quiet  of  If  he  certain  hoVLnds>  howevei%  his 
nature,— so  wide  and  solemn  that  it  mes  for  all  its  authenticity,  is  apt  to 
seemed  a  reproach  against  the  noisy  ac-  fan  entirel  It  becomes,  to  all  practical 
tivities  of  men,— ^learned  what  the  poet  purposeS)  an  incoherent  murmur— not 
meant  to  signify  in  those  famous  lines  SDegcn  a^  an 

closing  his  account  of  the  warring  bees:  «  Browning,"  one  exclaims  immediate- 

"  These  mighty  battles,  all  this  tumult  of  the  ly,  in  this  connection.     But  Browning  is 

mt-.v.  ufasti-^i                j  j             i  only  difficult  to  the  average  reader.     To 

With  but  a  little  scattered  dust  are  brought  , «    J                                     ,       P                         i 

t0  rest."  the  over-average  reader  he  must  surely 

Dicast.  De  clear  enough  for  the  most  part.  Bar- 

^i  ring  some  of  Browning's  more  involved 

metaphysical  speculations  in  verse,  how 

A  Readinp-  of  Life  *  can  OI?e  have'  inde^d'  a  clearer  or  .more 

"                    *  forthright     expression?     The     veritable 

Mr.    George    Meredith's   latest   vol-  obscurist  of  our  time  is  Mr.  Meredith, 

ume  of  verse,  "  A  Reading  of  Life,"  will  In  him  we  have  the  poet  giving  himself 

have   its   few   sure   readers.     One   must  utmost  license  of  utterance,  and  consid- 

doubt  whether  it  will  win  for  him  a  sin-  ering  his  hearers  not  at  all.     The  result 

gle  new  admirer.  is   not   happy    for   the   hearers.     In   his 

To  say  as  much  as  this,  is  to  condemn  verse  there  is  abundant  thought  and  po- 

Mr.  Meredith's  poetic  style  utterly.  etic  fancy ;  but  these  qualities  are  not  all 

The  laws  of  success  in  art  are  hard,  no  that  is  needed  in  good  poetry.  For  in 
doubt.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  ar-  themselves  they  are  just  as  truly  meta- 
tist  himself,  conscious  of  the  beauty  and  physics  or  science  as  they  are  poetry, 
worth  of  his  own  dream,  his  own  They  only  become  poetry  when  they  have 
thought ;  on  the  other  hand,  here  is  his  been  endued  with  charm  of  language^ — 
public,  never  having  imagined  his  that  is,  with  some  form  of  language  which 
dream,  never  having  had  the  least  inkling  is  easy  enough  and  familiar  enough  to 
of  his  new  thought.  How  shall  the  ar-  delight  us.  But  Mr.  Meredith's  language 
tist  communicate  with  us?  The  fresher  only  puzzles  one — or,  more  truly,  it  puz- 
and  more  original  the  artist's  idea,  the  zles  more  than  it  pleases.  Was  ever  any- 
further  it  is  from  our  mind,  the  more  un-  thing  so  crabbed  as  his  style?  Original 
familar,  and  the  more  concessions  he  he  certainly  is,  and  poetical,  and  whole- 
must  make  to  us.  This  compromise  be-  somely  tonic,  and  full  of  meat — but  tire- 
tween  the  artist  and  his  audience  is  im-  some  also,  and  vexatious  to  the  lover  of 
perative   and    universal.      Language    it-  poetry. 

self  is  a  sort  of  compromise,  a  rough  and  No  heed  to  condemn  Mr.  Meredith,  or 

„  A  0 ~ r— — t^t — z —  even  to  detract  from  his  merit  as  a  true 

*A    Reading    of    Life.      By   George   Meredith.      New  XT                                  i        t         i                     e      i 

York:  Charles scnbner's  sons.  $1.50.  poet.     He  is  an  undoubted  son  of  the 
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Muses,  a  torch-bearer  in  a  dark  country. 
His  only  fault  is,  he  keeps  so  far  ahead 
of  the  procession  that  his  torch  becomes 
useless  to  all  but  a  few.  The  keen  and 
eager  will  keep  him  in  sight,  and  possi- 
bly have  pleasure  in  the  chase.  But  the 
majority  must  give  him  up  as  a  hopeless 
task. 

So  this  fault  of  ruthless  obscurity 
makes  his  real  flame  no  better  for  most 
readers  than  the  merest  will-o'-the-wisp. 
And  for  his  latest  volume  there  is  not 
much  more  to  say.  His  mannerisms  are 
as  unmitigated  as  ever,  his  style  as  dif- 
ficult and  overmentalized,  while  he  has 
not  repeated  for  his  lovers  the  successes 
of  "  The  Woods  of  Westermain "  or 
"  The  Hymn  to  Colour." 


The  Study  of  Birds. 


# 


Comparatively  speaking,  very  few 
people  have  any  knowledge  or  apprecia- 
tion of  bird-life ;  nevertheless  there  is 
no  more  fascinating  study  afforded  by 
nature  than  that  of  our  common  birds. 
They  are  with  us  everywhere — in  the 
woods,  by  the  waters,  rising  through  the 
hights,  hopping  to  our  very  doorsteps ; 
but  this  easy  familiarity  with  their  public 
ways  is  not  enough.  To  measure  their 
economic  value,  to  recognize  the  variety 
of  their  colors  and  forms,  to  feel  the  sug- 
gestiveness  of  their  notes,  we  must  learn 
to  know  them  more  specially  and  accu- 
rately. Tho  they  are  the  companions  of 
all  seasons,  it  is  at  this  time  of  mating 
that  they  are  most  conspicuous  from 
their  charm  of  color  and  melody  of  song ; 
and  then,  if  ever,  will  they  attract  our  at- 
tention and  win  our  love. 

In  the  first  chapters  of  his  really  au- 
thoritative book,  Mr.  Chapman  describes 
the  forms  of  birds,  their  colorations,  mi- 
grations and  other  life-habits.  The  ap- 
pendix contains  a  suggestive  outline  of 
bird-life  for  the  year,  with  observations 
made  at  different  localities  of  their  com- 
ing and  going.  The  body  of  the  book 
and  what  will  appeal  most  strongly  to 
the  reader  consists  of  a  hundred  or  more 

*  Bird  Life.  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Our  Common 
Birds.  By  Frank  M.  Chapman.  With  75  full  page  col- 
ored plates.     New  York  :     D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $?.oo. 

Every  Day  Birds.  Elementary  Studies  By  Bradford 
Torrey.  With  12  illustrations  in  colors  after  Audubon. 
Boston:     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.00. 

The  Woodpeckers.  By  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm. 
With   illustrations.     Boston :      Houghton,    Mifflin   &  Co. 


descriptions  of  our  more  common  birds. 
The  information  about  each  is  adequate, 
and  expressed  in  a  straightforward,  in- 
teresting style.  The  practical  as  well  as 
artistic  value  of  the  book  is  increased 
many  times  by  the  drawings  of  Ernest 
Seton-Thompson.  These  bird  portraits 
are  sketched  by  a  hand  whose  success 
is  unique  in  portraying  life  in  nature,  and 
are  reproduced  in  colors  with  wonderful 
success.  With  such  an  introduction  to 
our  birds  by  Mr.  Chapman,  we  ought  all 
to  desire  their  further  acquaintance  and 
companionship.  In  Every  Day  Birds 
the  author  addresses  small  people  pri- 
marily, tho  from  large  experience.  The 
first  bits  of  knowledge  on  any  subject 
sometimes  are  the  most  suggestive,  and 
these  little  chronicles  ought  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  further  interest  and 
study  in  bird  lore,  for  they  lead  us  out 
over  the  fields  and  under  the  trees,  and 
we  watch  and  listen  and  follow.  An- 
other book  acquaints  us  with  a  sin- 
gle family,  the  woodpeckers,  whom  we 
have  all  seen,  and  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  how  much  can  we  learn  in 
a  little  volume  from  the  sensitive  experi- 
ence and  sympathetic  expression  of  one 
writer.  These  woodpeckers  are  shown 
to  be  patient  under  observation,  and  to 
leave  behind  them  records  of  their  work 
easily  observed.  We  recognize  them  by 
their  distinguishing  scarlet  and  yellow 
head  gear;  we  follow  them  up  the  tree 
trunks  as  they  tap  away  for  borers;  we 
learn  how  their  homes  are  built  and  their 
young  reared  ;  we  discover  how  necessary 
is  the  structure  of  their  feet,  tails  and 
heads  for  their  particular  kind  of  life ; 
we  learn  that  theirs  is  a  strenuous  life, 
and,  alas !  that  there  are  black  sheep  even 
in  this  family. 

Ten  Months  a  Captive  Among 
Filipinos.  By  Albert  Sonnichsen. 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$2.00.)  If  Dana's  famous  dictum  be 
true  that  the  prime  qualification  for  a  re- 
porter is  a  nose  for  news,  Mr.  Sonnich- 
sen has  high  genius  for  the  newspaper 
profession.  The  book  is  a  series  of  pen 
pictures  of  Philippine  life,  which  for  ac- 
curacy and  thoroughness  may  be  held  up 
as  a  model.  The  peculiarities  of  the  soil, 
the  climate,  the  social  conditions  and  the 
racial  types  are  all  carefully  noted  in  his 
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chapters.     His   wanderings   in   captivity  A     New     Way     Around     an     Old 
were  along  the  western  side  of  the  Island  World.     By  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D. 
of  Luzon,  running  from  Manila  as  far  (New   York:   Harper   &   Bros.     $1.50.) 
north  as  Masingal,  a  distance  of  about  In  a  neatly  printed  and  well  illustrated 
two   hundred   and   twenty   miles   as   the  book  of  213  pages  Dr.  Clark  gives  an  ac- 
crow  flies  and  about  three  hundred  as  he  count  of  his  trip   from   Vladivostok  to 
traveled.     Yet   in    this   brief   stretch   of  Moscow  over  the  famous  trans-Siberian 
territory,    no    further    than    from    New  railway  route.     He  seems  to  have  been 
York  to  Lake  Champlain,  he  encountered  the  first  American  to  make  the  journey, 
four  races  so  distinct  as  to  be  entirely  the  leader  of  a  globe-circling  procession 
foreign  to  one  another.     From  the  very  which  will  increase  steadily  as  the  rail- 
first    he    noticed    the    feuds    which    pre-  way  and  steamboat  facilities  are  improved 
vailed    among   the    Tagals,    Macabebes,  between  the  Ural  and  the  Pacific.     But 
Ilocanos    and    Igorrotes.      Beyond    no-  the  new  route  cannot  compete  seriously 
ticing  the   fact  he  draws  no  inference,  with  the  lines  already  established.    The 
leaving  this   to   the   reader.     Neverthe-  Amoor    is    ice-bound    during    the  win- 
less  from  his  simple  statement  it  is  easy  ter,  and  as  18  days  of  the  trip  are  by  wa- 
to  realize  the  strange  ethnic  and  Unguis-  ter,  it  is  obvious  that  the  road  will  be 
tic  problems  which  confront  those  who  closed  during  the  cold  season.     It  will 
endeavor  to  direct  the  civilizing  of  the  take  two  years  to  extend  the  rails  so  as  to 
Luzon  population.     He  pays  high  trib-  be  independent  of  vessels.     Beyond  this 
ute    to    the    moral    qualities    of   all    the  is  the  necessity  of  a  larger  road  equip- 
races  with  which  he  came  into  contact,  ment,  heavier  rails,  stronger  bridges  and 
He   was   captured   while   taking   photo-  longer  and  more  numerous  sidings.  This 
graphs    before    the    outbreak    occurred  involves  an  enormous  expense  and  sev- 
which   began   the   present   civil   conflict,  eral   years'   delay.     At   the   lowest  esti- 
The  Filipinos  were  fierce  in  their  enthu-  mate,  the  trans-Siberian  route  cannot  be- 
siasm,  and  in  other  lands  the  life  of  a  come   a    formidable    rival    to   the   older 
prisoner     under    similar     circumstances  routes  for  at  least  eight  years  to  come, 
would  have  been  far  from  agreeable,  but,  The    author    notices    the    communities 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  half-breed  through  which  he  journeyed,  but  does  not 
commander  who  was  thoroughly  vicious  seem  to  have  given  them  the  attention 
and  merciless,  he  met  with  nothing  but  they  deserve.     Between  Vladivostok  and 
comparative  kindness.     At  many  points  Omsk  are  a  series  of  types  ranging  from 
he  was   treated   with   a  gentleness   and  the  big  Shantung  laborers  to  the  little 
courtesy  superior  to  what  obtains  in  civ-  Mongolian  Miao-tze.     This  part  of  Asia 
ilized  communities.       While  a  prisoner,  was  a  battle-field  of  nations  during  twen- 
he  wrote  to  the  American  authorities  for  ty  centuries,  and  everywhere  are  relics  of 
provisions  for  himself  and  some  fellow  shattered  States.     Vladivostok  once  be- 
prisoners.     His  requisition  was  honored,  longed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Mogo,  and  be- 
and  a  supply  turned  over  to  the  insur-  fore  that  to  Wojoo.     The  natives  of  the 
gents  with  the  request  that  they  be  for-  present  day  preserve  these  ancient  lines 
warded    to    him.     The    Filipinos    them-  of  demarcation,  just  as  do  the  Basques, 
selves  were  none  too  well  provided  with  Czechs,  Lithuaks  and  Flemings  of  Eu- 
food,  and  they  had  few  or  no  delicacies,  rope.      The    photogravures    add    to    the 
It  is,  therefore,  startling  to  read  that  the  story.     They  tell  an  interesting  tale  of 
little  brown  men  transmitted  the  goods  the  geological  changes  which  have  oc- 
under  the  most  onerous  circumstances,  curred  in  the  territory.     The  plains  of 
and  that  some  of  the  provisions  finally  rich,  black  earth,  the  vast  quantities  of 
reached  the  men  to  whom  they  were  con-  lignite  and  the  softly  rounded  hills  indi- 
signed.     The  author  notices  in  concise  cate  a  much  higher  temperature  in  the 
but  forcible  manner,,  the  evil  influences  of  Tertiary,  and  a  very  severe  and  destruc- 
the  Spanish  civil  and  ecclesiastical  pow-  tive  Glacial  Epoch.  To  the  former  is  due 
er  over  their  Filipino  subjects,  and  sug-  the   soil  which  is  to  become  a  world's 
gests  that  four  centuries  of  this  rule  must  granary,  and  to  the  latter  much  of  the 
have  developed  characteristics  which  it  river  system,  which  is  so  well  adapted  to 
will  take  many  years  of  honest  rule  and  internal  commerce.     The  book  is  pleas- 
strict  justice  to  counterbalance.  ant  reading. 
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Five  Years  of  My  Life.  By  Alfred 
Dreyfus.  (New  York:  McClure,  Phil- 
lips &  Co.)  It  is  a  pity  that  a  man  who 
has  stood  before  the  world  as  a  martyr 
and  something  of  a  hero  should  have 
been  led  into  publishing  a  book  that 
leaves  anything  but  an  heroic  impression 
on  the  reader's  mind.  The  book  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  five  years  of  imprisonment 
suffered  by  the  author,  and  is  composed 
of  extracts  from  his  diary  and  from  let- 
ters to  his  wife.  We  confess  that  the 
very  idea  of  publishing  these  letters  (the 
best  of  them,  by  the  way,  were  already 
known  in  their  French  form),  filled  as 
they  are  with  the  unrestrained  expres- 
sion of  despair  and  sickness  of  heart,  is 
revolting  to  our  conception  of  taste. 
Captain  Dreyfus  suffered  incredible 
hardships.  The  mere  recital  of  the  bru- 
tality displayed  by  his  jailers  leads  one 
to  suppose  the  French  mind  has  no.  un- 
derstanding of  mercy  or  fair  play.  But 
what  possible  profit — unless  it  be  a  pe- 
cuniary profit — can  there  be  in  printing 
pages  from  a  diary  made  up  largely  of 
such  entries  as  this :  "  The  condensed 
milk  from  the  hospital  was  not  very 
good.  Still,  it  is  better  than  nothing.  It 
is  a  change ;  "  or  this,  "  To-day  I  had 
canned  pork.  I  have  thrown  it  away.  I 
am  going  to  boil  some  dried  peas,  which 
will  be  my  day's  food.  I  have  had  almost 
continued  chills  with  colic  "?  We  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  whole  book  is  on 
quite  so  low  a  level  as  this,  but  there  is 
enough  of  this  sort  of  thing  to  make  an 
admirer  of  the  persecuted  officer  regret 
that  French  vanity  or  ill-judged  advice 
should  have  induced  him  to  lay  bare  his 
heart  before  the  public. 

Lords  of  the  North.  By  A.  C. 
Laut.  (New  York:  J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  This  is  the  narrative  of  a  brave 
young  braggart  in  buckskin  leggings, 
and  purports  to  be  an  account  of  the 
struggle  in  18 12  between  the  North 
Western  and  the  Hudson  Bay  companies 
for  the  fur  trade  among  the  Indians.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  a  vast  cold  world  of 
frozen  lakes  and  virgin  forests,  where 
perils  and  hardships  made  even  com- 
mercial enterprises  heroic.  But  the 
book  scarcely  deserves  its  pretentious  ti- 
tle. These  Lords  of  the  North  are  or- 
dinary men  of  the  pioneer  type  who 
swear  more  than  they  fight.  The  au- 
thor's blood  curdling  tone  is  not  justified 


by  the  one  skirmish  which  actually  takes 
place  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  between 
bands  of  the  rival  companies.  The  hu- 
man being,  in  fact,  is  swallowed  up  by 
the  woods,  and,  when  he  does  emerge 
now  and  then,  his  action  is  too  feeble, 
his  shadow  too  short  for  those  vast  white 
solitudes  of  snow  and  ice.  From  the  ti- 
tle the  reader  expects  a  Titanic  struggle 
between  adequate  forces ;  but  the  real 
progress  of  the  story  consists  in  a  dis- 
tracted husband's  search  for  his  young 
wife  who  has  been  carried  off  by  Indians. 
The  characters  are  the  same  that  move 
through  all  of  our  colonial  novels ;  the 
difference  is  in  the  local  coloring.  The 
charm  of  the  book  lies  here,  in  the  scenic 
effects  produced.  The  only  incisive 
forms  of  life  are  the  Indians,  those  naked 
bronze  figures  of  murder,  always  stand- 
ing behind  the  white  settlers,  silent  and 
menacing,  the  ferocious  product  of  the 
wood's  dark  womb. 

Crucial  Instances.  By  Edith 
Wharton.  (New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  $1.50.)  In  this  volume  of 
short  stories  the  writer  works  out  her 
really  difficult  conceptions  without  the 
risk  of  inspiration.  'Her  genius  consists 
in  a  delicate  perception  of  forms  and 
color.  She  accepts  the  law  of  environ- 
ment literally,  and  invariably  squeezes 
the  right  people  out  of  a  situation.  They 
result  from  it  and  interpret  it,  in  the 
same  way  that  flowers  show  the  senti- 
mentality of  the  soil.  "  The  Duchess' 
Prayer  "  is,  perhaps,  the  most  admirably 
written  story  of  the  series — an  incident, 
by  the  way,  which  Balzac  once  devel- 
oped somewhat  differently.  But  even 
here  the  author  shows  the  subconscious- 
ness of  a  foreigner.  She  sees  green 
bottle  flies  in  the  sunshine,  and  detects 
that  ancient  odor  of  crime  which  every 
true  Italian  takes  for  granted.  The 
"  fold  on  fold  of  blue  mountains,  clear 
as  gauze  against  the  sky,"  is  only 
the  rim  over  which  her  imagination 
gracefully  fades.  All  within  the  valley 
is  as  bright  and  clearly  defined  as  a  con- 
scientious artist  can  make  it.  Apparent- 
ly her  own  national  newness  renders  it 
impossible  for  Miss  Wharton  to  see  the 
"  dust  of  centuries  dark  and  deep  "  that 
must  cover  everything  in  Italy.  She 
takes  the  tourist's  point  of  view,  and  sees 
everything  with  startling  vividness.  In 
those  stories  dealing  with  life  subjective- 
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ly    she  shows  a  mathematical  accuracy,  if  the  nerves  of  the  more  important  char- 

Every  thought  is  a  well  defined  line  in  the  acters  are  not  so  often  tried,  their  situa- 

geometrical   problem   of   life,   and   there  tions  are  equally  perilous.     Mere  scenery 

are  no  tangents  upon  which  the  reader  is  le-ft  out.     There  is  no  time  in  the  rush 

may  rest  from  the  toil  of  understanding,  of  events  to  put  in  a  touch  of  green  or 

The  proper  appreciation  of  these  stories  even  to  wave  a  flower  over   my   lady's 

will  depend  upon  the  reader's  culture  and  garden  wall.     The  author's  attention  is 

mental  endurance.  fixed  upon  her  heroes  ;  and  they  may  fight 

Her  Mountain  Lover.     By  Hamlin  in  the  air  for  a11  she  cares>  so  long  as  the>r 

Garland.      (New    York:    The    Century  fight.  But,  with  one  exception,  they  shed 

Company.     $1.50.)     The  theme  of  Mr.  each  other's  blood  like  cock  robins,  a  few 

Garland's  story  is  the  loves  of  Jim,  an  dr0Ps  at  a  time-     Their  blades  do  not  go 

American  cowboy,  and  his  impossible  so-  deeP  enough,  and  they  die  too  easily,  like 

cial  adventures  in  London.     To  London,  phantoms.     The  charm  of  the  story  lies 

whither  he  had  gone  to  sell  a  mine,  Jim  in  the  direct  narrative  style  in  which  it  is 

breezily  brings  the  freedom  from  conven-  written,   and   the  miraculous   quality   of 

tions  supposed  to  be  still  characteristic  the  incidents  recorded.     We  cannot  close 

of    a    Colorado    cow-puncher,   together  this  notice  of  a  fairly  interesting  book 

with  slang  enough  to  stock  a  ranch.    As  without  deprecating  the  brazen  boldness 

he  is  big,  independent,  likeable  and  all  of  the  waY  {t  is  puffed  and  advertised  by 

unconscious  of  his  gaucheries,  we  do  not  tne  publishers, 
blush  for  him  even  when  a  lady  invites        The   Turn   of  the  Road      b     Eu_ 

tl™  f°  ™ne'  aild  he  ,Te?hes:  Surf  genia  Brooks  Frothingham.  (Boston: 
thing!  Where  do  you  hang  out?  A  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.50.)  A 
London  siren,  with  gray,  mysterious  d  st  iled  in  the  telli  The 
eyes,  who  writes  decadent  novels  makes  material  is  excellent,  and  the  develop- 
a  dead  set  at  Jim  but  he  succeeds  in  es-  ment  lo  ical>  but  the  author's  styie  is  es- 
caping, slang  and  all,  to  his  native  land,  ficient  It  is  too  nervous  and  feeble  for 
where  in  due  time  a  wholesome  Amen-  the  ideas  she  bri  forth.  The  man  in 
can  girl  lassoes  him  for  hfe#on  the  very  the  sto  is  real>  and  occasionany  threat- 
summit  of  the  tallest  peak  m  Colorado.  ens  to  show  his  mascuiine  qualities;  but 
Jim  is,  of  course,  an  impossible  Jim,  but  no  sooner  does  an  oath  come  «  crashing 
one  likes  the  ways  of  him,  nevertheless—  through  his  clenched  teeth,"  than  his  cre- 
m  a  novel.  a^or  g0es  jnt0  hysterics,  and  will  no  more 
The  Helmet  of  Navarre.  By  than  venture  a  peep  at  him  for  the  space 
Bertha  Runkle.  (New  York:  The  Cen-  0f  a  chapter,  lest  he  should  be  provoked 
tury  Company.  $1.50.)  This  "his-  into  swearing  again— all  of  which  is  very 
torical  "  romance  covers  a  period  of  four  creditable  to  her  sense  of  propriety,  o'f 
days  during  the  year  1563,  when  every  course,  but  a  woman  who  cannot  record 
man  in  Paris  was  a  traitor  who  did  not  t^e  native  blasphemy  of  a  suffering  man 
belong  to  the  League  or  who  espoused  should  confine  herself  to  the  writing  of 
the  cause  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  And  the  fairy  tales, 
author  makes  the  most  of  her  opportun- 
ity by  crowding  into  these  four  days  The  Wizard's  Knot.  By  William 
more  intrigues  and  midnight  adventures  Barry.  (New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
than  Dumas  would  have  credited  to  his  pany.     $1.50.)     This  novel  begins  awk- 

'  Three  Musketeers  "  in  a  year's  time,  wardly,  as  if  the  writer  was  himself  feel- 
Felix  Broux,  a  country  lad  from  Picar-  ing  his  way  through  the  surface  buf- 
die,  tells  the  story  and  contrives  to  make  foonery  of  Irishmen  to  the  national  sub 
himself  the  hero  of  it  in  spite  of  the  fact  consciousness.  The  reader  is  not  at 
that  he  is  only  the  valet  of  the  real  hero,  once  convinced  as  to  the  reality  of  the  old 
The  narrative  shows  that  he  escaped  grey  tower,  the  morose  young  baronet, 
death  six  times  during  the  first  day,  and  or  his  Catherine  de  Medici  mother.  And 
three  times  the  second.  The  third  passes  it  is  a  long  time  since  fairies  have 
almost  tamely  with  only  one  attempt  brushed  their  wings  through  a  national 
upon  his  life,  but  on  the  fourth  he  mi-  romance  as  a  force  actually  concerned  in 
raculously  escapes  his  enemies  twice.  And  the  development  of  the  people.   Fairies. 
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in  fact,  had  passed  out  of  mind  till  the 
old  Druid  priest  in  this  story  stirred  them 
up  out  of  the  blue  mists  of  Ireland.  But 
once  the  author  gets  the  consciousness  of 
tnem  well  established  in  his  own  mind, 
the  book  becomes  an  incantation.  It  is 
not  merely  a  pleasing  romance,  but  a 
very  successful  attempt  to  revive  the 
mythology  of  Ireland  and  to  show  its  re- 
markable effect  upon  the  national  char- 
acter. He  hints  an  explanation  of  the 
humorous  misery  of  these  people — men 
can  never  be  utterly  desolate  with  fairies 
hovering  just  over  their  sky  line,  danc- 
ing up  out  of  the  black  bog's  depth  and 
gleaming  like  motes  in  the  sunshine.  The 
irishman's  passionate  attachment  to  the 
wet  soil  of  his  little  green  island  is  natu- 
ral— he  is  the  only  man  in  this  world  ac- 
tually born  in  Fairyland!  The  book  is 
particularly  significant  at  this  time  when 
there  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  Gaelic 
customs,  language  and  literature. 

The  Forest  School  Master.  By 
Peter  Rosegger.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50.)  So  many  writ- 
ers are  laying  the  scenes  of  their  stories 
in  the  "  emerald  twilight  "  of  the  woods 
these  days  that  their  differing  interpre- 
tations of  nature's  primitive  countenance 
is  worth  noting.  The  forest  shown  in 
the  American  colonial  novel  is  barbaric, 
with  no  historical  suggestions.  Even  the 
legends  that  float  up  out  of  its  dark 
depths  are  of  savages,  rather  than  of 
nymphs.  And  the  jungles  of  India  and 
Africa  are  even  less  significant.  But  the 
forests  of  Europe  are  classical.  They 
were  the  original  home  of  literature. 
And  this  story  of  an  Austrian  school 
master,  who  spends  fifty  years  among 
the  wood  cutters,  pitch  makers  and  char- 
coal burners  of  the  Winkel  Forest,  is  a 
woodland  classic.  As  the  thread  of  the 
narrative  lengthens,  the  author  becomes 
a  medium  through  which  the  life  of  the 
dumb  earth  flows  into  words.  His  imag- 
ination takes  on  that  shade  of  greenness 
which  is  the  emblem  of  eternal  youth, — - 

"  Annihilating  all  that's  made 
To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade." 

He  identifies  the  men  there  with  the  pa- 
gan nature  of  all  forest  life.  They  are 
neither  men  nor  angels,  but  satyrs  and 
wood-devils,  whose  very  hue  blends  in 
with  the  shadow  world  under  the  trees. 
It  is  a  green  Gothic  world  where  everv 


pine  is  a  turret,  every  oak  a  dome,  and 
where  the  ground  sinks  beneath  the 
weight  of  mighty  columns.  The  author 
shows  the  consciousness  of  a  lonely  man, 
but  he  is  neither  morbid  nor  selfish.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  man  who  returns  to  God 
by  the  primitive  route,  but  who  to  the 
very  last  retains  a  residuum  of  sorrow 
brought  with  him  out  of  the  world  into 
the  healing  heart  of  the  forest,  and 
which  blooms  up  through  the  leaves  of 
the  story  in  sentences  as  sweet  as  violets. 
Had  Amiel  lived  in  the  Winkel  Forest 
instead  of  Geneva,  he  might  nave  caught 
the  light  upon  the  green  side  of  life,  lived 
longer  and  more  effectively.  This  for- 
est school  master  is  subtly  like  him  in 
spirit,  tho  more  direct  and  positive  in 
purpose. 

Fly-Rods  and  Fly-Tackle.  By 
Henry  P.  Wells.  (New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers.  $1.75.)  Some  fishermen 
never  outlive  the  habit,  acquired  as  boys, 
of  setting  out  after  trout  thoughtless  of 
all  else  save  getting  the  fish.  They  are 
alike  oblivious  of  the  ever  changing 
sights  and  fragrant  suggestions  that 
crowd  each  foot  of  a  woodland  stream, 
and  ignorant  and  careless  of  the  very 
nature  and  reason  of  the  tools  of  their 
craft.  But  there  are  others,  more  sus- 
ceptible and  inquiring,  to  whom  Mr. 
Wells's  book  will  appeal  in  a  marked  de- 
gree ;  for  it  tells  of  the  good  and  bad  in 
hooks  and  lines,  the  making  and  mend- 
ing of  rods,  and  the  various  woods  that 
are  used  in  their  manufacture,  the 
strong  and  weak  points  in  leaders.  It 
also  gives  suggestions  in  general  to  the 
practical  amateur,  and  is  written  through- 
out with  unquestioned  authority  and 
freshened  with  many  incidents  of  the 
author's  experience.  It  is  important 
enough  to  deserve  a  place  in  every  fish- 
erman's library,  and  interesting  enough 
to  be  a  companion  on  his  piscatory  ex- 
cursions. 

Practical  Golf.  By  Walter  J. 
Travis.  ( New  York :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. $2.00.)  The  literature  of  Golf 
keeps  up  with  the  spread  of  the  game  it- 
self ;  but  the  enthusiast  is  never  weary  of 
reading  about  his  beloved  sport,  and  few 
of  us  are  good  enough  players  to  allow 
suggestions  to  pass  unnoticed.  This 
book  is  a  series  of  suggestions  about  the 
different  parts  and   kinds  of  clubs  and 
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their  handling  in  the  various  stages  and 
under  the  ever  changing  conditions  of 
play.  There  are  chapters  on  tne  con- 
struction of  courses,  the  keeping  of 
greens  and  in  handicapping,  and  they  are 
"  followed  through  "  as  successfully  as 
was  the  ball  when  the  author  won  last 
year's  amateur  championship. 

The  Woman's  Book  of  Sports.  By 
J.  Parmly  Parct.  ( New  York  :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.  $1.00.)  With  chapters 
on  golf,  tennis,  swimming,  sailing,  bi- 
cycling and  basket  ball,  this  volume  is  is- 
sued as  a  guide  for  women  in  their  va- 
rious sports.  It  is  a  primer,  and,  as  such, 
is  written  in  a  simple,  direct  and  prac- 
tical way,  and  ought  at  least  to  open  the 
doors  to  the  understanding  of  how  much 
is  possible  nowadays  for  women  in  the 
way  of  health  and  recreation. 

The  Reformation.  By  W  Mist  on 
Walker.  (New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  $2.00.)  One  of  the  latest 
additions  to  the  "  Ten  Epochs  of  Church 
History  "  series,  and  one  of  the  best.  The 
author,  who  is  a  professor  in  the  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary,  is  already 
known  by  his  two  works  on  l.  .orjregu- 
tionalism ;  but  this  is  his  first  e  5  .-ay  in  the 
broader  field  of  Church  History.  The 
work  is  done  from  a  distinctrv  Protestant 
point  of  view,  but  in  a  scientific  spirit  and 
in  the  modern  scientific  method.  Its 
most  characteristic  features  are  the  intel- 
ligent treatment  of  the  Renaissance  in  its 
relation  to  the  Reformation,  and  of  the 
"  Spanish  Awakening  "  under  Cardinal 
Ximenes  and  Charles  V.  The  Spanish 
theory  of  reform  with  its  gradual  devel- 
opment into  the  counter-reformation,  the 
rise  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Council  of 
Trent  are  aspects  of  the  subject  which 
have  been  too  much  neglected,  and  which 
here  receive  adequate  treatment.  In  his 
presentation  of  the  relation  between  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  Pro- 
fessor Walker  leaves  the  Reformation 
standing  on  its  own  ground  as  an  inde- 
pendent religious  uprising.  The  roots 
of  the  movement  are  followed  back  to  the 
decline  of  spiritual  ideals  in  the  Papacy 
with  the  fourteenth  century.  The  co- 
operation of  Reuchlin  is  finely  traced, 
as  is  also  that  of  Erasmus.  The  Lutheran 
story  is  well  condensed,  and  the  chapters 
on  the  Calvinistic  history  deserve  high 


praise.  The  book  has  the  merit  of  being 
readable  and  attractive  from  the  literary 
point  of  view. 

Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Ques- 
tion. By  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.50.)  The  keynote  of  this  volume  is 
struck  in  the  first  lecture,  on  "  The  Com- 
prehensiveness of  the  Teaching  of  Jesus," 
a  superb  piece  of  good  sense  which  clears 
the  air  wonderfully  of  what  Coleridge 
called  "  superhuman  ventriloquism  "  and 
of  Christian  socialistic  sentimentalism. 
Professor  Peabody  then  gives  us  four 
chapters  of  systematic  discussion  in  re- 
gard to  Christ's  teaching  on  the  "  Fam- 
ily," the  "  Rich,"  the  "  Care  of  the  Poor  " 
and  the  "  Industrial  Order."  The  book 
is  rounded  up  with  a  concluding  chapter 
on  the  "  Correlation  of  the  Social  Ques- 
tion." The  tone  throughout  is  gentle, 
without  lacking  in  force  or  positive  asser- 
tion. The  autiior  stands  alwavs  on  the 
basis  of  solid  fundamentals  and  discusses 
the  pr  Kleins  which  arise  with  good 
sense  and  candor,  and  with  sympathy  for 
the  ills  that  cannot  be  cured. 


Literary    Notes. 

Prof.  Frederick  G.  Wright,  of  Oberlin 
College,  claims  to  have  found  geological  proof 
of  the  Flood  in  the  region  of  Mt.  Ararat.  He 
relates  his  discoveries  in  McClure's  Magazine 
for  June.  j 

.  . .  .We  have  received  from  Henry  T.  Coates 
&  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  a  handy  and  useful 
Biographical  Dictionary  in  one  volume 
(Price,  $2.00.)  The  same  firm  announces  for 
publication  in  June  a  library  edition  of  the 
three  novels  of  Elizabeth  Stoddard  (Mrs. 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard),  which  will  be 
widely  welcomed. 

.  . .  .Mrs.  Wharton,  whose  "Crucial  Instances" 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  artistic 
collections  of  short  stories  published  in  recent 
years,  has  in  press  a  long  novel  entitled  "  The 
Valley  of  Decision."  The  scene  is  laid  in 
the  Italy  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  mainly  at  one  of  the  little  courts, 
which  were  such  epitomes  of  life  and  civiliza- 
tion.    Many  characters  crowd  the  story. 

....The  Last  Lady  of  Mulberry,  published 
by  the  Appletons,  is  attracting  renewed  at- 
tention, owing  to  the  recent  publication  of  the 
fact  that  the  romance  is  founded  upon  a  true 
episode  of  the  Italian  quarter  in  which  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland  played  a  con- 
spicuous part.  It  is  an  interesting  story  of  a 
sculptor  (n  Italy  who  rweived  a  photograph 
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of  a  New  York  concert  hall  singer,  supposing 
il  was  a  likeness  of  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land, 
and  of  a  Mulberry  "  banker,"  who  ruined 
himself  buying  a  statue  made  from  the  photo- 
graph. 

The  New  Century  Standard  Letter- 
Writer,  by  Alfred  B.  Chambers,  Ph.D.  (Laird 
&  Lee,  Chicago),  is  the  latest  of  the  already 
published  host  of  etiquet  books  to  reach  our 
desk.  It  furnishes  in  a  most  concrete  and 
minute  manner  everything  conceivable  in  the 
way  of  information  about  writing  business, 
family,  social  and  love  letters.  It  also  suggests 
the  proper  way  to  address  a  missive  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Such  a  book 
as  this  does  no  harm.  The  educated  will  be 
amused  by  it,  and  the  ignorant  will  continue 
to  go  on  without  writing  letters. 

The  Statistical  Department  of  the  Mex- 
ican Government  publishes  an  excellent  an- 
nual, giving  as  rich  an  abundance  of  detail  and 
data  on  that  Republic  as  can  be  crowded  into 
about  eight  hundred  pages.  The  title  of  this 
work,  of  which  seven  issues  have  appeared,  is 
"  Anuario  Estatistico  de  la  Republica  Mexi- 
cana,"  and  is  edited  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Statistics  by  Dr. 
Antonio  Penafiel.  The  book  seems  to  cover 
the  ground  completely,  and  students  of  Mex- 
ican affairs  will  rarely  appeal  to  it  in  vain. 
How  minutely  the  particulars  are  given  can  be 
seen  from  the  one  example,  that  when  report- 
ing the  exports  of  lumber,  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  kinds  of  wood  are  distin- 
guished. 

....Francis  Churchill  Williams,  a  writer 
whose  short  stories  on  politics  and  the  work- 
ers in  the  big  steel  mills  have  been  printed  in 
The  Independent  from  time  to  time,  has 
taken  for  the  hero  of  his  novel,  soon  to  be 
issued  by  the  Lothrop  Publishing  Company, 
a  "  ring "  politician.  His  aim  has  been  to 
show  that  many  such  a  man  has  a  love  for 
home,  a  respect  for  women,  a  regard  for  per- 
sonal integrity,  and  a  longing  for  the  simple 
joys  of  life  which  entitle  him  to  consideration 
very  different  from  that  earned  for  him  by 
the  unscrupulous  acts  of  his  public  career. 
The  original  of  "  J.  Devlin — Boss  " — whose 
name  makes  the  title  of  the  book, — is  said  to 
have  been  well  known  in  real  life  a  few  years 
ago. 

Robert  G.   Cooke,  of  70  Fifth  Avenue, 

and  Frederick  H.  Hitchcock  (The  Grafton 
Press),  of  1  Madison  Avenue,  both  of  them 
favorably  known  to  the  public,  have  joined  to- 
gether to  conduct  The  Grafton  Press.  Mr. 
Cooke  has  had  a  varied  and  valuable  experi- 
ence with  Harpers  and  with  Appletons.  Mr. 
Hitchcock  was  for  ten  years  in  charge  of  the 
manufacturing  department  of  the  Appletons. 
The  offices  of  the  new  company  are  at  70  Fifth 
Avenue.  Publishing  books  for  authors  and 
bringing  out  all  kinds  of  what  are  known  as 
"  privately  printed  "  books  are  important  fea- 
tures of  the  work  of  The  Grafton  Press. 
Among  some  of  the  latest  of  their  publications 
are  "  Remembrances  of  Emerson,"  by  John 
Albee,  and  "  Newyorkitis,"  by  Dr.  John  H. 
Girdner. 


Pebbles. 

Reider:  "I'm  glad  that  most  of  Fun- 
ston's  party,  that  captured  Aguinaldo,  were  na- 
tives." Scanlan:  "Why?"  Reider:  "  They 
won't  be  able  to  write  magazine  articles." — 
Brooklyn  Life. 

....Balaam's  ass  stopped  before  the  water- 
ing   trough.      Suddenly    he    began    to    weep. 

What  is  the  matter  now:"  asked  Balaam 
somewhat  testily.  The  mule's  eyes  were  leak- 
ing fast.  "Alas !  "  he  cried,  "  you  have  driven 
me  to  drink  !  " — Princeton  Tiger. 

A  FRENCH  NOVEL. 

Io  :  "  I  adore  her!  "  Narcisse:  "  I  idolize 
her  !  "  "  Ha,  then  we  are  rivals  !  "  "  Yes,  but 
still  friends!"  "Ay,  friends  till  death." 
"  Let  us  tell  her."  They  tell  her.  She 
says:  "Let  us  die."  They  buy  six  centimes' 
worth  of  charcoal.  They  ignite  it.  They  in- 
hale it.  They  all  die.  Vive  I' amour! — Galves- 
ton Daily  News. 

...  .If  I  were  a  wagon  wheel 

And  thou,  dear,  the  ground, 
How  gayly  would  I  feel 
As  I  traveled  around 
Through  the  slop  and  the  slush, 

In  the  mud  and  the  mire, 
With  you,  love,  to  gush 
All  over  my  tire. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

HOW  HE  GOT  HIS  JOB. 

The  young  man  stood  before  the  great  steel 
magnate.  A  moment  later  the  latter  looked 
up.  He  stared  at  the  rough  clothing,  the  mud- 
died shoes  and  the  unkempt  hair  of  the  vouth. 

Well  ?  "  he  said.  The  youth  regained  his 
nresence  of  mind.  He  wanted  a  iob  because 
he  needed  it.  "  iir,"  he  said,  "  I  have  came — " 
Me  got  no  further.  A  smile  irradiated  the 
magnate's  face.  "  That's  all  right,"  he  said ; 
"  the  job  is  yours.  I  was  afraid  at  first  that  you 
migLl  be  one  of  these  worthless  college  grad- 
uates." And  when  the  youth,  the  valedictorian 
of  his  class  and  the  pride  of  the  university, 
again  faced  his  mirror  he  winked  expressively 
at  his  own  reflection. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

....He  had  just  proposed.  Her  lip  curled. 
It  was  an  inheritance  from  her  mother.  All 
the  Van  Twitters  on  the  feminine  side  had  lips 
that  curled  naturally.  And  they  always  wore 
them  curled  loosely  at  the  sides  and  sort  o' 
bouffant  in  the  middle.  "  Why  should  I  mar- 
ry you  ?  "  she  asked,  and  in  order  to  ask  it  she 
had  to  let  one  of  the  curls  ^et  a  little  stringy. 
"Why  should  I  marry  you?"  she  repeated. 
The  young  man  stirred  uneasily  as  he  shifted 
his  feet.  "  Will  the  answer  appear  next  Sun- 
day?" he  gently  inquired.  Without  heeding 
his  somewhat  extraneous  remark  she  suddenly 
continued  to  look  at  him.  "  Why  should  I 
marry  you  ?  "  she  asked  for  the  third  and  last 
time.  "  You  are  a  mere  nothing."  The  youth 
modestly  coughed.  "  I  was  just  about  to  re- 
mark," he  said,  "  that  nothing's  too  good  for 
you !  "  And  before  she  could  ravel  out  the 
tangled  ambiguity  of  this  remark  she  found 
herself  engaged ,-— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


EDITORIALS. 

The  Supreme  Court's  Decisions.  because  such  a  decision  would  make  their 

r  views   acceptable    to   a   host    of   protec- 

The  prevailing  and  the  dissenting  tionists.  Much  of  the  current  adverse 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  criticism  of  the  court's  conclusions  and 
insular  cases  are  a  maze  of  legal  reason-  reasoning  has  been  sharpened  by  the  dis- 
ing  in  which  the  average  man  easily  be-  appointment  of  those  who  oppose  the  re- 
comes  bewildered.  No  attempt  by  an  tention  of  the  islands  under  American 
eminent  tribunal  to  settle  a  great  con-  rule,  either  from  earnest  conviction  or  in 
troversy  was  ever  marked  by  greater  obedience  to  the  platform  of  a  political 
disagreement  and  diversity  of  conviction,  party.  Owing  to  the  almost  even  divi- 
Here  we  have  a  majority  of  only  one  in  sion  of  the  court  and  to  the  differing 
a  court  of  nine  judges,  and  the  members  views  of  the  majority,  the  decision  rests 
of  the  majority  are  in  open  conflict  upon  an  insecure  foundation;  but  until 
among  themselves  as  to  the  grounds  and  it  shall  be  reversed  Congress  will  be  free 
reasons  for  the  conclusions  which  they  to  make  tariffs  for  the  islands  and  for 
unite  in  accepting.  It  is  unfortunate  the  imported  products  of  them.  There- 
that  the  number  of  justices  agreeing  was  fore  the  policy  of  the  Government  con- 
not  larger.  The  American  people  may  cerning  the  islands  is  no  longer  threat- 
reasonably  regret  that  in  their  great  ened  by  possible  tariff  difficulties — un- 
court  of  last  resort  a  common  ground  less  the  court's  decision  in  the  still  pend- 
could  not  be  found  by  at  least  two-thirds  ing  Philippine  case,  to  be  announced  in 
of  the  justices  for  a  decision  on  a  consti-  October,  should  be  in  conflict  with  those 
tutional  question  of  the  highest  impor-  that  were  published  last  week, 
tance.  The  essence  of  the  main  decision  is 

Of  the  several  decisions,  only  one —  that  the  Constitution  is  applicable  to  ter- 
that  which  was  announced  in  the  Downes  ritory  acquired  by  purchase  or  conquest 
case — goes  to  the  heart  of  the  contro-  only  when  and  so  far  as  Congress  shall 
versy.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  provide  for  the  application  of  it.  In  the 
all  except  one  of  these  cases  related  to  first  case  it  was  held  that  Porto  Rico  af- 
the  collection  of  tariff  duties  on  goods  ter  having  been  ceded  by  treaty  was  not 
received  from  or  exported  to  the  island  foreign  territory,  and  that  for  this 
of  Porto  Rico.  They  were  important  reason,  in  the  absence  of  Congressional 
mainly  for  the  reason,  however,  that  the  legislation  to  the  contrary,  tariff  duties 
tariff  problem  of  the  Philippines  was  in-  could  not  legally  be  imposed  on  goods 
volved.  In  a  case  bearing  directly  upon  brought  to  the  States  from  the  island, 
that  problem  no  decision  was  announced.  In  the  Downes  case  the  act  of  Congress 
Many  have  thought  that  the  retention  of  prescribing  certain  tariff  duties  upon 
the  Philippines  by  the  United  States  such  imports  was  sustained,  and  the 
might  depend  upon  the  opinion  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  such  legisla- 
court  as  to  our  power  under  the  Con-  tion  for  newly  acquired  possessions  was 
stitution  to  exact  tariff  duties  upon  affirmed.  Without  making  a  minute  ex- 
goods  imported  from  those  islands,  amination  of  the  several  arguments  and 
and  to  make  for  the  archipelago  a  tariff  courses  of  reasoning,  let  us  consider  the 
differing  from  our  own.  The  prediction  direct  practical  effect  of  the  decision 
has  repeatedly  been  made  that  the  Re-  upon  existing  conditions.  If  the  minor- 
publican  party  would  desire  to  give  up  ity  had  prevailed,  we  should  have  had  no 
the  islands  if  the  court  should  decide  that  restrictions  whatever  upon  imports  from 
the  imposition  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  or  either  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines. 
of  any  duties  whatever,  upon  the  im-  There  ought  not  to  be  any  on  products 
ported  products  of  these  new  possessions  shipped  from  Porto  Rico,  but  for  the 
is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution.  Some  present,  at  least,  compulsory  free  trade 
of  those  who  earnestly  opposed  for  vari-  with  the  Philippines  is  not  to  be  desired. 
ous  reasons  the  retention  of  the  islands  Because  of  such  free  trade  and  of  other 
have  been  hoping,  we  think,  that  the  complications  due  to  an  enforcement  of 
court  would  cut  away  the  tariff  barrier,  the  views  of  the  minority,  in  all  proba- 
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bility  the  Philippines  would  have  been  public  ownership  as  if  it  were  something 
given  up  by  the  American  people.  The  to  be  plunged  into  or  avoided.  They 
insurrection  has  been  suppressed  and  gravely  point  out  the  danger  that  lurks 
civil  government  is  soon  to  be  established  in  the  consolidation  of  corporations,  or 
on  the  islands.  We  think  they  should  in  the  railway  community  of  interest, 
be  retained  under  American  rule  for  the  which,  if  successful,  must  convince  the 
good  of  their  inhabitants,  as  well  as  for  people  that  a  slightly  larger  collective 
other  reasons.  The  court's  decision  en-  management  would  be  equally  successful 
ables  our  Government  to  keep  them  and  and  more  equitable.  Or,  they  gather 
carry  out  its  policy.  A  decision  in  accord  examples  of  the  extravagance  and  in- 
with  the  views  of  the  minority  would  efficiency  of  municipal  business  enter- 
have  caused  much  disturbance.  The  ef-  prises  and  demonstrate  that  if  greater 
feet  of  it  would  have  been  injurious  at  undertakings  were  handed  over  to  pub- 
home  and  upon  our  commercial  and  po-  lie  officials  our  civilization  would  go  to 
litical  relations  with  foreign  powers.  economic  smash. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  power  The  plainest  things  are  those  which 
established  by  the  decisions  is  the  power  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  cannot  see,  or 
of  Congress,  and  Congress  represents  will  not.  Public  ownership  is  not  a 
the  power  of  the  people.  The  Presi-  possibility  to  be  weighed,  and  either  ac- 
dent's  power  is  not  increased.  The  peo-  cepted  or  rejected.  It  is  an  existing  fact. 
pie  have  approved  the  acquisition  of  the  The  essential  factor  in  the  value  of  every 
Spanish  islands.  If  we  are  to  control  railroad — steam  or  electric — of  every 
and  retain  these  new  possessions,  we  telegraph  line,  of  every  water  or  gas 
should  not  be  prevented  from  so  exercis-  service,  is  the  franchise.  The  material 
ing  control  that  it  shall  be  beneficial  to  construction,  rolling  stock  or  machinery, 
the  islanders  without  being  injurious  to  is  a  secondary  factor,  always  fluctuating 
ourselves.  Old  constitutional  restraints  with  changing  conditions  of  invention  or 
may  become  harmful  when  new  and  un-  method.  It  may  become  valueless  in  a 
foreseen  conditions  are  presented.  In  day,  like  the  old  junk  of  the  Metropolitan 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  government  Railway  Company — cables,  wheels  and 
in  the  islands  there  is  needed  a  flexibility  drums  which,  a  few  months  ago,  would 
which  the  doctrines  of  the  minority  in  the  have  been  listed  at  six  millions  of  dollars. 
Supreme  Court  would  not  permit.  Un-  The  franchise  alone  is  permanent,  and  of 
der  the  decision  of  the  majority  the  ap-  ever  increasing  value, 
plication  of  the  methods  and  principles  Now  franchises  are  not  created  by  in- 
of  our  institutions  can  be  adapted  by  de-  dividuals  or  by  corporations.  They  are 
grees  to  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  created  by  the  State,  and  until  the  State 
The  power  to  govern  and  enlighten  and  sells  or  gives  them  away  they  belong  to 
elevate  can  be  exerted  in  accord  with  the  the  public.  The  pertinent  question, 
requirements  of  the  situation.  If  we  are  therefore,  is  not  whether  the  public  shall 
to  hold  such  possessions  that  power  become  an  owner  of  public  utilities,  but 
ought  so  to  be  used.  Our  people  will  be  what,  being  an  owner,  it  shall  do  with  its 
directly  responsible  for  any  failure  to  own.  And  yet  this  really  vital  question 
use  it  properly,  for  the  power  is  their  is  precisely  the  one  which  our  most  con- 
own,  exerted  by  their  chosen  represent-  servative  newspapers  persistently  fail  to 
atives.  discuss.     Everlastingly  harping  upon  the 

J*  impossibility  of  securing  good  business1 

Public  Ownership  and  Editors.  ^fnTuTtedwith "  IfoperaSn 
We  do  not  know  whether  newspaper  of  various  business  enterprises,  they  rare- 
readers  in  general  are  hopelessly  mud-  ly  point  out  the  more  heinous  malfeasance 
died  on  the  question  of  the  public  owner-  of  legislators  who  give  away,  or  sell  for 
ship  of  such  great  utilities  as  the  rail-  less  than  its  value,  public  property  of 
roads,  the  telegraph  lines,  water,  gas  and  enormous  worth.  And,  of  course,  no 
electric  lighting  facilities  ;  but  we  are  sure  one  remarks  upon  the  grave  fact  that  the 
that  newspaper  editors  are  hopelessly  wrong  is  easily  committed  just  because 
muddled  or  intentionally  perverse.  the  people  believe  that  shocking  ineffi- 
Even    our    best    newspapers    discuss  ciency  would  be  developed  somewhere  if 
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the  State  should  honestly  hold  in  trust 
for  the  community  all  property  to  which 
the  community  has  a  rightful  title. 

In  other  words,  some  of  our  most  con- 
servative newspapers  are  justly  charge- 
able with  having  for  years  consciously  or 
unconsciously  encouraged  a  monumental 
breach  of  trust  by  the  State.  This  they 
have  done  by  their  deliberately  dishonest 
or  their  amazingly  stupid  discussion  of 
the  evils  of  public  management — a  dis- 
cussion in  which  all  the  emphasis  has 
been  laid  upon  management  as  such, 
while  the  vital  question  of  the  ownership 
of  the  thing  managed  has  been  ignored. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  if  every 
railroad  and  every  industrial  enterprise 
in  the  United  States  which  is  worth  more 
than  a  million  dollars  under  the  auc- 
tioneer's hammer  were  owned  by  na- 
tional, state  or  municipal  governments 
as  trustees  for  the  people,  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  delegate  the  actual  busi- 
ness management  to  individuals  or  to 
private  corporations,  and  that  the  sim- 
plest arrangement  would  be  a  contract, 
under  which  the  manager  should  assume 
risk  and  responsibility  for  a  certain  per- 
centage of  profits  for  a  term  of  years. 

The  great  landlord  commonly  finds  it 
simpler  and  more  satisfactory  to  rent  his 
land  than  to  become  a  practical  farmer, 
but  the  great  landlord  does  not  thereby 
cease  to  be  a  proprietor.  The  tenant  oc- 
cupies on  terms  satisfactory  to  the 
owner.  He  pays  a  rent.  He  keeps  the 
land  in  a  certain  condition,  and  he  sur- 
renders his  interest  at  a  given  time.  And 
any  landlord  who,  appalled  by  the  dif- 
ficulties of  managing  two  or  three  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  in  a  profitable  way, 
should  make  a  present  of  his  estate  to 
some  practical  farmer  who  should  offer 
to  accept  the  responsibility,  would  very 
properly  be  taken  in  hand  by  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Lunacy. 

For  more  than  a  generation  each 
American  Commonwealth  has  been  be- 
having like  a  demented  landlord.  Be- 
cause the  voters  believe,  and  the  news- 
paper editors  continue  to  tell  them,  that 
the  public  administration  of  business  is 
impracticable,  they  give  away  their 
priceless  possessions  to  accommodating 
corporations  that  kindly  offer  to  make 
the  property  pay  and  save  the  community 
all  further  bother. 

Righteous  and  sane  is  the  indignation 


of  the  wage  classes,  the  single  taxers,  the 
Socialists,  the  Populists  and  Radicals 
generally  at  this  insane  or  wicked  breach 
of  trust.  Cranks  and  irreconcilables 
they  may  be;  but  on  this  point,  at  least, 
they  are  clear-headed.  And  the  sooner 
men  who  pride  themselves  upon  their  su- 
perior judgment  get  some  of  the  beams 
out  of  their  own  eyes  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  future  of  this  nation. 

Let  us  have  done  with  the  wretched 
sophistry  of  confounding  public  manage- 
ment with  public  ownership.  Public 
management  is  something  that  we  may 
or  may  not  come  to  in  future  years.  No 
man  to-day  can  foretell.  Public  owner- 
ship is  a  present  fact,  and  the  legislator 
who  votes  to  give  away  that  which  al- 
ready belongs  to  the  people  is  a  block- 
head or  a  scoundrel. 


"  Saving  the  Face  "  of  the  Creed 

The  action  of  the  General  Assembly 
respecting  the  Westminster  Confession 
consists  in  the  acceptance  and  adoption 
of  the  following  report  by  the  Revision 
Committee : 

"  A.  We  recommend  that  a  committee,  as 
provided  for  by  the  form  of  government,  Chap- 
ter XXIII,  Section  3,  be  appointed  by  this  As- 
sembly. 

"  L.  We  recommend  that  this  committee  be 
instructed  to  prepare  and  to  submit  to  the  next 
General  Assembly  for  such  disposition  as  may 
be  judged  to  be  wise  a  brief  statement  of  the 
reformed  faith,  expressed,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  untechnical  terms.  The  said  statement  is 
to  be  prepared  with  a  view  to  its  being  em- 
ployed to  give  information  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  doctrinal  beliefs,  and  not  with 
a  view  to  its  becoming  a  substitute  for  or  an 
alternative  of  our  Confession  of  Faith. 

"  C.  We  further  recommend  that  this  com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  prepare  amendments 
of  Chapter  III,  Chapter  X,  Section  3 ;  Chapter 
XVI,  Section  7;  Chapter  XXII,  Section  3,  and 
Chapter  XXV,  Section  6,  of  our  Confession  of 
Faith,  either  by  modification  of  the  text  or  by 
declaratory  statement,  but  so  far  as  possible 
by  declaratory  statement,  so  as  more  clearly  to 
express  the  mind  of  the  Church,  with  addi- 
tional statements  concerning  the  love  of  God 
for  all  men,  missions,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
being  understood  that  the  revision  shall  in  no 
way  impair  the  integrity  of  the  system  of  doc- 
trine set  forth  in  our  Confession  and  taught 
in  the  Holy  Scripture." 

The  points  to  be  especially  cleared  up 
are  predestination,  infant  damnation  and 
God's  love  for  all  men — matters  which 
the  present  form  of  statement  leaves  ob- 
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scure.    In  addition,  the  Pope  is  no  longer 
to  be  spoken  of  as  Anti-Christ. 

This  result  was  so  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned  that  they  joined  in  singing  the 
Doxology  over  it.  The  conservatives 
claim  it  as  a  victory  for  the  Confession, 
as  the  creed  is  not  to  be  set  aside  or  modi- 
fied but  only  explained.  The  liberals, 
on  the  other  hand,  regard  it  as  the  first 
fruits  of  their  triumph.  We  fear,  how- 
ever, that  the  joy  was  a  little  premature 
in  both  cases,  and  sprang  mainly  from 
the  relaxation  of  nervous  tension  due  to 
the  postponement  of  a  troublesome  ques- 
tion. 

First,  as  to  the  conservatives'  satis- 
faction. This  seems  justified  because  "  it 
is  understood  that  the  revision  shall  in 
no  way  impair  the  integrity  of  the  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  set  forth  in  our  Confes- 
sion and  taught  in  the  Holy  Scripture." 
That  is,  Calvinism  is  the  Gospel,  and  it 
is  to  be  maintained  in  its  integrity. 

But  surely,  in  the  face  of  the  facts,  this 
is  a  verbal  rather  than  a  real  contention. 
By  taking  its  terms  in  a  sense  sufficiently 
vague  and  general,  Calvinism  may  be 
made  to  harmonize  with  any  Christian 
creed.  All  Christians  believe  in  the  di- 
vine sovereignty;  and,  in  a  way,  all 
would  assent  to  some  kind  of  foreordina- 
tion,  election,  etc.  Dispute  would  arise 
solely  concerning  the  meaning  and  scope 
of  the  terms.  If  this  is  what  is  aimed 
at,  we  are  contending  only  for  words. 
Nothing  any  longer  means  what  the 
founders  of  the  creed  meant,  and  what 
generations  of  its  teachers  meant;  but  if 
we  say  other  things  in  the  same  words, 
we  fancy  we  have  not  changed.  The 
fact  is,  the  actual  working  creed  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to-day,  in  all  en- 
lightened communities,  differs  from  that 
of  the  Westminster  fathers  as  much  as 
the  creed  of  the  Andover  or  New  Haven 
faculty  differs  from  that  of  Cotton 
Mather.  The  verbal  identities  do  not 
cancel,  and  should  not  conceal,  the  real 
difference. 

If  the  Revision  Committee  work  along 
the  lines  indicated  in  the  resolutions,  we 
may  look  for  a  new  Calvinism,  with  the 
Nemesis  of  logic  ever  on  the  watch.  If 
they  build  on  an  arbitrary  divine  election, 
and  a  "  limited  elective  purpose  on  the 
part  of  God/'  it  is  to  be  feared  that  all 
the  new  cloth  which  they  may  sew  on  this 
old    garment    will    only    make    matters 


worse.  "  The  love  of  God  for  all  men  " 
would  poorly  join  with  such  a  principle. 
It  is  doubtful  if  even  the  determination 
of  the  Assembly  to  save  the  babies  from 
damnation  could  be  consistently  main- 
tained. For  if  God  might  of  his  own 
good  pleasure  elect  any  one  to  be 
damned,  there  is  no  assignable  reason 
why  babies  should  not  be  among  the  non- 
elect.  There  would  be  no  greater  injus- 
tice in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Of 
course,  the  Confession  has  never  specific- 
ally taught  the  damnation  of  infants,  but 
its  possibility  is  so  manifestly  a  logical 
implication  of  the  scheme  that  in  the 
good  old  times  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  Calvinist  preachers  of  rigor 
and  vigor  setting  forth  the  existence  of 
non-elect  babies  in  hell  as  a  specimen  of 
divine  justice.  Whether  this  is  the  Cal- 
vinism which  is  to  be  maintained  in  its 
"  integrity,"  or  whether  the  logic  of  the 
doctrine  is  to  be  set  aside  by  a  resolution 
that  all  who  die  in  infancy  are  of  the 
number  of  the  elect,  we  are  not  able  to 
say.  In  the  latter  case  the  query  might 
arise  whether  that  early  sect  was  mis- 
taken in  claiming  that  infanticide  is  a 
duty  and  not  a  crime. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  doctrine,  that  the  Assembly  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterians  have  just  re- 
jected a  report  on  this  subject  which  ran 
as  follows : 

"  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  understood 
as  holding  or  teaching  the  possibility  of  the 
damnation  of  an  infant  dying  in  infancy.  Our 
Church  does  not  hold  nor  ever  has  held  such 
doctrines." 

The  reason  offered  was  that  the  Church 
says  nothing  about  the  salvation  or 
damnation  of  infants,  but  of  the  elect 
and  the  non-elect,  without  further  speci- 
fication. 

On  all  these  accounts  it  seems  that, 
logically  at  least,  the  Presbyterians  are 
not  yet  out  of  the  woods,  in  spite  of  the 
Doxology.  The  liberals  must  notice  that 
Calvinism  is  reaffirmed,  and  the  con- 
servatives must  admit  that  it  is  not  the 
Calvinism  of  the  Westminster  divines. 
Logically,  then,  it  is  the  adoption  of  a 
truce  rather  than  a  declaration  of  peace. 
The  conservatives  "  save  their  face,"  but 
the  liberals  cannot  tell  just  what  they 
have  won. 

Still  there  is  progress.    This  Assembly 
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is  further  along  than  that  which  con- 
demned Prof.  Henry  P.  Smith,  and 
which  unblushingly  maintained  that  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  Professor  Smith's 
views  was  an  irrelevant  issue,  the  only 
pertinent  question  being  whether  they 
agreed  with  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
The  advance  of  scholarship,  the  strong 
protest  of  the  moral  nature  and  the  im- 
practicability of  the  creed  in  the  concrete 
have  produced  vast  working  modifica- 
tions. Such  questions  are  settled  by 
growth  and  life  rather  than  speculative 
discussion  and  grammatical  exegesis. 
The  stalwarts  may  rage  and  prophesy 
fearsome  things,  but  in  vain.  The  actual 
working  creed  of  the  Presbyterians,  as 
we  have  said,  is  no  longer  that  of  the 
Westminster  divines ;  it  will  depart  from 
their  creed  more  and  more.  What- 
ever verbal  identities  in  statement  may 
remain,  the  real  meaning  has  changed 
from  the  Calvinism  of  Calvin  to  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ.  The  former  exists  only  as 
men  get  away  from  real  life  and  begin 
to  raise  insoluble  questions,  or  weave 
verbal  spells  and  speculative  incan- 
tations. 

One  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
all  critics  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  matter.  To  a  superficial  looker-on 
it  might  seem  as  if  the  intellect  and  con- 
science of  the  Church  must  be  paralyzed, 
to  lag  behind  Christian  thought  as  they 
have  done.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  re- 
sult is  due  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  these  ques- 
tions of  scholarship  are  decided  by  the 
vote  of  a  popular  assembly,  made  up 
equally  of  ministers  and  laymen  taken 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Such  a 
body  is  totally  incapable  of  passing  upon 
these  difficult  questions  of  technical  and 
speculative  scholarship.  Traditions, 
prejudices  and  fears  are  necessarily 
stronger  than  reasons,  when  reasons  are 
unknown  or  misunderstood.  Even  scien- 
tific truth  would  be  slow  in  gaining 
recognition  under  such  circumstances. 
Any  of  the  other  churches  would  make 
an  equally  sorry  show,  if  it  had  to  fix  its 
creed  in  this  way. 

What  the  Revision  Committee  will  re- 
port and  what  the  next  Assembly  will  do 
is  matter  for  uncertain  prophecy;  but  in 
any  case  the  prominent  features  of  Cal- 
vinism, as  it  has  been  historically  held, 
are  obsolescent  and  largely  obsolete  even 


in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Probably 
the  recognition  of  this  result  would  be 
attended  with  less  friction  if  the  Assem- 
bly, instead  of  tinkering  the  old  Confes- 
sion, had  allowed  it  to  stand  as  a  his- 
torical monument  and  had  provided  for  a 
simple  working  creed  in  harmony  with 
present  Christian  thought  and  scholar- 
ship. This  would  have  been  more  effect- 
ive than  this  plan  to  "  save  the  face  "  of 
the  creed. 

Private  vs.  Public   Resorts 

Some  years  since  The  Independent 
urged  the  city  owners  of  abandoned 
farms  to  take  up  once  more  their 
old  homesteads  and  pass  the  sum- 
mer and  vacation  season  in  them  instead 
of  in  the  usual  summer  resorts.  The 
idea  has  been  recently  taken  up  and  ex- 
panded by  others.  Of  course,  where 
there  are  none  of  the  old  families  to  ac- 
quire the  old  title  the  field  is  open  to  all 
comers.  The  principle  is,  instead  of  hav- 
ing a  slump  of  individualism,  for  three 
or  four  months,  at  a  public  resort,  have 
your  own  private  resort.  We  have  not  a 
doubt  that  every  deserted  homestead  in 
the  United  States  would  be  found  to  be 
available  for  some  one.  There  should  be 
a  change  from  routine  and  restraint  to 
freedom ;  from  hard  work  to  recreation. 
Yet  we  believe  that  in  all  cases  these 
summer  months  will  be  better  appre- 
ciated if  there  is  a  provision  for  doing 
something — something  that  passes  un- 
der the  general  head  of  improvement. 
This  is  precisely  what  these  old  home- 
steads require.  They  are  ideally  consti- 
tuted to  suggest  modification  each  year. 
Rare  old  trees  are  to  be  carefully 
trimmed  and  preserved ;  useless  timber  is 
to  be  removed ;  and  the  very  best  taste  of 
the  new  possessor  is  to  find  expression  in 
the  outlook. 

This  sort  of  work  is  delightfully  asso- 
ciated with  the  carrying  out  of  ideals.  It 
need  not  be  hurried.  The  old  home- 
stead already  houses  you ;  and  you  have 
room  for  your  children  to  play,  and  there 
is  probably  a  vegetable  garden  and  an 
orchard.  Now  you  begin  with  a  driven 
well ;  and  you  look  out  for  better  sanita- 
tion. Then  there  are  a  few  new  sorts  of 
apples  to  be  planted ;  with  plums,  and 
pears,  and  cherries.  You  are  studying 
the   catalogues   of   nurserymen   to   find 
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what  best  things  the  world  has  lately  to  a  rule,  the  deserted  homes  of  New  Eng- 
offer.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  you  land  and  New  York  are  not  the  most 
find  that  you  have  got  pleasure,  exer-  barren  of  spots.  They  have  been  de- 
cise,-  recuperation ;  and  all  that  you  have  serted,  or  are  in  hopeless  decadence,  be- 
spent  is  still  your  own.  Then  it  is  not  cause  their  owners  have  no  other  ideas 
long  before  you  discover  that  you  can  of  farming  except  what  their  fathers 
raise  your  own  chickens  and  eggs — and  had ;  and  cannot  readjust  themselves  to 
every  egg  is  fresh  and  sweet.  A  cow !  new  conditions.  When  the  enormous 
why  not  ?  and  so,  little  by  little,  you  corn  crop  of  the  West  and  wheat  crop  of 
widen  out  your  luxuries  and  your  pos-  the  prairie  States  made  it  impossible  to 
sessions ;  and  you  have  the  feelings,  with-  grow  wheat  and  corn  profitably  in  our 
out  the  worries,  of  millionaires.  Indeed  Eastern  States,  it  left  the  owners  of  these 
you  are  a  millionaire ;  for  every  shrub  properties  entirely  adrift.  Of  intensive 
and  tree  and  every  leaf  and  flower  be-  farming  or  small  fruit  farming  they 
comes  dear  to  you,  a  treasure.  "  Oh,  knew  nothing.  There  was  little  plastic- 
dear  me !  "  said  a  wise  little  woman,  who  ity  in  their  heredity.  The  Yankee  is  not 
had  made  the  experiment ;  "  you  can't  by  any  means  the  acute  sharper  that  he 
understand  it.  Why  these  stones  are  is  often  pictured.  When  he  finds  a 
beautiful,  and  it  is  delightful  to  dig  po-  money-making  device  he  naturally  makes 
tatoes  that  you  have  planted  yourself —  too  much  of  it ;  but  he  stands  ready  to 
and  I  did  plant  those  in  my  garden."  leave  his  home  and  his  land  if  there  is 
Then  comes  the  family  horse ;  a  quiet,  golden  promise  in  another  direction, 
peaceful  and  not  dashy  creature — a  real  Turn  now  to  the  other  side  of  this 
member  of  the  family.  What  lots  of  de-  question.  It  is  not  possible  to  place  too 
light  comes  from  the  companionableness  much  emphasis  on  the  desirability  of  es- 
around  the  old-fashioned  lanes  and  roads  caping  from  the  atmosphere  of  public  re- 
with  this  patient  creature.  sorts.     They     are     necessarily     money- 

By  abandoned  farms  we  do  not  mean  making  in  their  inception ;  and  where 
only  those  deserted  old  places  that  have  they  undertake  to  include  the  intellectual 
no  occupants,  but  we  include  those  thou-  or  moral,  it  is  an  infusion  intended  in 
sands  of  dreamy,  mossy  old  homes  that  the  long  run  to  increase  profit.  The  re- 
have  dropped  behind  the  times ;  whose  suit  is  that  in  most  of  our  public  resorts, 
occupants  are  distinctly  members  of  an  even  of  the  better  sort,  there  is  an  ex- 
age  that  the  world  has  left  behind.  These  ploitation  of  all  sorts  of  fads,  and  a  cer- 
occupants  cannot  catch  on.  No  new  tain  social  vulgarity  which  in  the  end 
idea  links  them  to  actual  life.  They  oc-  must  leave  its  stamp  on  every  person 
cupy  the  most  delightful  spots  in  the  who  frequents  them.  We  may  make 
world,  with  the  vague  conception  that  some  notable  exceptions  to  this  state- 
they  are  unable  to  make  them  pay.  They  ment,  but  unfortunately  it  is  the  rule, 
belong  to  that  school  of  farming  which  The  effect  of  social  life  at  public  resorts 
needed  one  hundred  acres,  and  only  is  especially  disastrous  to  children  who  are 
aimed  at  one,  or  two,  or  three  kinds  of  just  passing  into  womanhood  and  man- 
crops  a  year.  Intensive  farming  they  hood.  The  stifling  effect  on  mothers 
know  nothing  about ;  and,  as  a  conse-  and  grown  daughters  is  irreparable.  The 
quence,  a  good  living  goes  to  waste  un-  girl  is  in  the  market  almost  as  plainly  as 
der  their  eyes.  if  on  an  auction  block. 

Changed  conditions  have  made  it  pos-        The  public  resort  was  a  great  public 

sible  that  many  of  these  old  places,  with  necessity  during  the  off-clearing  era, — 

modern  occupants,  may  be  made  profit-  that  is,   during  the  opening  up  of  the 

able  investments.   In  not  a  few  cases  in  New  more  hidden  and  inaccessible  of  nature's 

England  they  have  already  been  trans-  glory.     It  is   and  will  be  still  needed,  to 

formed  into  market  gardens — touching  exploit  that  superb  scenery  where  homes 

lines  of  transportation  that  carry  prod-  cannot  be   established.     Such  places  as 

uce  quickly  to  town  markets.     This  is  the  White  Mountains  offer  us,  and  the 

the  ideal  we  are  to  aim  after — country  Thousand    Islands,    and    our    valuable 

homes  that  combine  the  useful  and  the  Springs,  will  be  made  available  mainly 

beautiful,  so  that  we  shall  not  only  be  through  public  houses.     And  there  cer- 

able  to  enjoy  them  but  live  by  them.  As  tainly  are  great  advantages,  in  the  altru- 
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istic  way,  from  being  able  to  take  many 
of  our  pleasures  together.  But  what  we 
desire  to  point  out  is  the  advantage  of  es- 
tablishing private  resorts  for  those  who 
desire  rest,  peace,  recreation,  pure  air, 
and  a  broader  relation  to  the  Purpose  in 
Nature — for  those  who  wish  to  escape 
the  heat,  the  dust,  and,  above  all,  the  con- 
ventionalisms of  city  life.  There  opens 
before  us  a  new  age,  with  larger  respect 
for  individual  tastes  and  individual 
needs.  In  another  part  of  this  issue  of 
The  Independent  Mr.  Powell  has  told 
the  story  of  building  up  an  abandoned 
farm  from  the  standpoint  of  practical 
experiment ;  and  he  has  shown  the  way 
to  create  sympathy  with  Nature.  How 
could  one  better  employ  this  year's  vaca- 
tion than  in  hunting  for  a  country  home? 


The  Bottom  of  the  Sea. 

Until  within  the  last  fifty  years 
practically  nothing  was  known  of  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  Since  then,  however, 
quite  a  good  deal  of  interesting  matter 
has  been  brought  to  light.  But  this,  un- 
fortunately, has  hardly  spread  beyond 
a  small  circle  of  interested  scientists.  In 
the  current  issue  of  Science  Professor 
Nutting,  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  tells 
what  is  now  known  about  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  its  physical  conditions  and  its 
fauna.  We  cannot  do  better  than  give  a 
brief  outline  of  his  statements. 

The  deep  sea  may  be  defined  as  that 
portion  of  the  ocean  which  the  sunlight 
does  not  penetrate,  and  in  which  vege- 
table life  cannot  exist.  This  is  below  the 
depth  of  150  fathoms.  The  average 
depth  of  the  sea,  however,  is  of  course 
much  greater  than  this ;  indeed  more 
than  one-half  the  actual  surface  of  the 
globe  is  over  two  miles  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  there  is  a  spot  near 
the  Island  of  Guam,  nearly  six  miles  in 
depth,  which  is  so  far  as  is  known  the 
deepest  abyss  in  the  ocean.  The  tem- 
perature of  deep  water  is  uniformly  low, 
about  40  degrees,  and  in  many  places  it  is 
actually  below  the  freezing  point  of  fresh 
water.  The  presence  of  oxygen,  without 
which  animal  life  cannot  exist,  is  found 
everywhere.  But  what  is  most  impres- 
sive, a  very  careful  study  of  oceanic  cur- 
rents reveals  the  fact  that  the  cold  wa- 
ter of  the  polar  regions,  charged  with 


oxygen  derived  from  the  superincum- 
bent atmosphere,  creeps  along  the  bottom 
toward  the  equator  from  both  poles,  thus 
carrying  oxygenated  water  over  the  vast 
area  of  sea  bottom  throughout  the 
oceanic  floor  of  the  world.  It  also  ap- 
pears that  simultaneously  there  is  a  gen- 
eral trend  of  the  surface  water  toward 
the  poles.  This  whole  circulatory  scheme 
involves  the  general  rise  of  the  cold,  deep 
water  in  the  equatorial  regions  toward 
the  surface,  where  it  receives  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  heat  and  oxygen  and  then  returns 
to  the  frozen  regions.  Were  it  not  for 
this  circulation  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  ocean  would  in  time  become  too  foul 
to  sustain  animal  life. 

The  physical  conditions  of  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  strike  a  human  being  as 
most  forbidding,  if  not  terrible.  There 
is  a  practical  absence  of  all  sunlight;  the 
water  is  freezing  cold,  subject  to  tre- 
mendous pressure,  and  moved  by  slow 
currents  creeping  from  pole  to  equator. 
There  are  few  abrupt  changes  of  level, 
the  great  sea  bottom  being  ordinarily  as 
smooth  as  a  Western  prairie.  The  soil 
is  organic  in  its  origin,  being  composed 
of  the  remains  of  a  few  species  of  one- 
celled  forms,  individually  minute  but  col- 
lectively of  stupendous  bulk.  The  skel- 
etons of  these  forms  cover  at  the  present 
time  many  millions  of  square  miles  of  sea 
bottom.  For  the  first  few  miles  from 
shore  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  covered 
with  all  sorts  of  debris  from  the  adja- 
cent lands.  The  surface  is  broken  into 
rocky  pinnacles  and  caverns,  and  the 
slopes  support  a  more  luxuriant  fauna 
than  any  other  part  of  the  sea  bottom. 
Beyond  this  land  rim,  to  the  depth  of 
1,500  fathoms,  the  bottom  takes  on  a  dis- 
tinctively different  character,  being  com- 
posed of  a  wet  and  slimy  grayish  mud, 
which  is  composed  of  countless  millions 
of  the  tests  of  one-celled  animals.  Be- 
low the  depth  of  about  2,000  fathoms  the 
bottom  changes  to  a  fine-grained  reddish- 
brown  mud,  oily  to  the  feel.  It  is  so 
finely  divided  that  it  takes  many  hours 
to  settle  when  mixed  in  a  glass  of  water. 
It  is  known  as  "  red  clay,"  and  is  sup- 
Dosed  to  be  derived  from  the  residue  of 
innumerable  hosts  of  pelagic  animals  re- 
maining after  their  skeletons  have  been 
dissolved  in  sea  water.  This  sort  of  de- 
posit covers  an  area  greater  than  the  to- 
tal land  surface  of  the  globe.     Resting 
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immediately  upon  the  bottoms  already  Praise  must  be  chiefly  given  to  our 
described  is  a  layer  of  unknown  depth  of  Government  and  the  English  Govern- 
a  "  flocculent  "  material,  which  is  called  ment  for  what  they  have  done  toward 
"  bottom  broth."  When  first  discovered  giving  us  our  knowledge  of  the  deep  sea. 
it  was  named  Bathybius  by  Huxley,  who  The  famous  voyages  of  the  "  Challen- 
considered  it  a  sort  of  primordial  organ-  ger  "  and  the  "  Albatross  "  have  been  the 
ism  from  which  the  entire  life  of  the  chief  sources  of  our  information, 
globe  may  have  originated.  It  has  ^ 
since  been  proved  that  Bathybius  is  not  _,  .  .  __- 
alive,  tho  organic,  since  it  consists  of  the  A"e  American  Woman. 
partially  decomposed  remains  of  sea  ani-  An  article  by  Professor  Miinsterberg, 
mals  that  have  died  near  the  surface,  but  of  Harvard,  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
have  gradually  sunk  to  the  bottom,  where  International  Monthly  calls  for  attention 
they  remain  partially  suspended  in  a  lay-  as  it  contains  the  sanest  and  most  pene- 
er  of  "  soup-like  "  consistency  and  char-  trating  discussion  we  remember  to  have 
acter.  This  "  bottom  broth  "  is  supposed  read  of  a  question  becoming  every  day 
to  be  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  nourish-  more  vital  to  our  national  welfare.  What 
ment  for  the  innumerable  creatures  that  is  the  effect  on  the  community  of  the 
exist  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  higher  education  of  women  ?  Profes- 
Living  creatures,  both  moving  and  im-  sor  Miinsterberg  pays  a  glowing  tribute 
movable,  inhabit  in  countless  numbers  to  our  women,  such  a  tribute  as  we  have 
the  ocean  floor.  They  are  built  to  with-  heard  before  and  can  never  hear  too 
stand  the  pressure  of  two  or  more  tons  often.  She  is  indeed  strong  to  guide  and 
to  the  square  inch  with  as  much  apparent  to  console,  a  type  of  beauty  and  gracious 
ease  as  terrestrial  animals  do  their  six-  wisdom  which  forms  perhaps  the  chief 
teen  pounds  to  a  square  inch.  Indeed  boast  of  the  Republic.  But  while  recog- 
when  they  are  brought  to  the  surface  and  nizing  the  excellence  of  this  womanly 
are  released  from  the  accustomed  pres-  type,  he  still  emphasizes  the  inherent  dif- 
sure  they  fall  to  pieces,  as  it  were.  The  ference  between  the  feminine  and  mas- 
eyes  bulge  out,  the  swim-bladder  pro-  culine  mind.  '  The  social  psychologist," 
trudes  from  the  mouth,  the  scales  fall  off  he  says,  "  can  feel  no  shadow  of  a  doubt 
and  the  flesh  comes  off  in  patches.  The  that  neither  coeducation  nor  the  equality 
most  remarkable  thing  about  them,  how-  of  opportunities  has  done  anything  to 
ever,  is  their  brilliant  coloring,  for  it  eliminate  those  characteristic  features  of 
seems  an  unquestionabe  fact  that  they  the  female  mind  which  are  well  known 
live  in  total  darkness,  as  far  as  the  light  the  world  over,  and  which  it  is  our  bless- 
from  the  sun  is  concerned.  Darwin  ex-  ing  not  to  have  lost."  He  sees  in  our 
plains  the  origin  of  colors  in  land  ani-  institutions  and  culture  a  dangerous  pre- 
trials on  utilitarian  grounds,  and  if  we  dominance  of  the  feminine  qualities,  and 
can  prove  that  these  fishes  have  the  pow-  suggests  a  remedy.  The  question  is  one 
er  of  apprehending  light  their  colors  can  not  to  be  hastily  answered  or  laid  aside, 
easily  be  explained  from  a  purely  evolu-  It  is  interesting  to  read  in  the  language 
tionary  standpoint.  As  these  fishes  of  psychology  the  distinction  between  the 
have  functional  eyes  and  the  most  masculine  and  feminine  intellect,  which 
brilliant  coloring,  whereas  the  fish  in  the  all  persons  feel  but  cannot  always  ex- 
inland  caves  have  only  rudimentary  eyes  press.  "  In  the  female  mind  the  contents 
and  practically  no  coloring,  it  would  seem  of  consciousness  have  the  tendency  to 
to  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  is  fuse  into  a  unity,  while  they  remain  sepa- 
light  of  some  kind  at  the  bottom  of  the  rate  in  the  man's  mind."  Hence  arise 
sea.  This  light  is  almost  certainly  phos-  woman's  tact  and  esthetic  feeling,  her 
phorescent,  and  is  emitted  by  the  fish  instinctive  insight,  enthusiasm,  sym- 
themselves.  Animals  of  the  sea,  fur-  pathy,  her  natural  wisdom  and  morality ; 
thermore,  are  not  evenly  distributed  over  but,  on  the  other  hand,  her  lack  of  logical 
the  sea  bottom.  Certain  species  live  in  consistency,  her  neglect  of  distinctions, 
vast  sections.  This  has  not  yet  been  her  mixing  of  principles,  her  readiness 
explained,  as  the  general  conditions  for  to  follow  her  feelings  and  emotions.  In 
life  would  seem  to  be  the  same  over  mil-  the  higher  plane  the  feminine  mind  is 
lions  of  miles  of  space.  receptive  where  the  masculine  is  creative. 
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He  thinks  an  unfortunate  predominance  woman,   at  every   stage,   cares    for    the 

of  these  qualities  is  observable  in  Ameri-  private  life  of  the  family.     In  America 

can  culture.  this  normal  course  was  changed,  because 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  refute  the  material  opening  of  the  country  coin- 
Professor  Munsterberg's  deductions,  but  cided  with  the  possession  of  a  most  corn- 
truth  compels  us  to  admit  that  the  case  plex  inner  culture  brought  over  from 
is  even  stronger  than  he  puts  it.  The  Europe  ready-made,  not  grown  of  the 
predominance  of  the  feminine  qualities  soil.  Hence  a  new  division  of  labor  had 
is  shown  in  our  literature,  which  wavers  to  be  discovered.  The  side-function  of 
between  effeminate  weakness  and  that  culture  was  assumed  by  woman ;  she  had 
other  extreme,  the  worship  of  rude,  un-  to  care  for  the  inner  culture  of  the  na- 
controlled  force,  which  is  equally  femi-  tion  in  order  that  the  arms  of  the  man 
nine.  We  are  held  spellbound  by  absurd  might  be  free  for  the  more  immediate  and 
tales  of  adventure  like  "  To  Have  and  grosser  work  before  him.  Such  vicari- 
to  Hold  "  and  "  The  Helmet  of  ous  functioning  must  cease  as  soon  as 
Navarre,"  in  which  heroic  strength  is  the  material  development  of  a  country 
exerted  with  a  prodigality  that  would  reaches  a  state  which  allows  man  more 
have  put  Dumas  to  the  blush.  Our  art  liberty  for  other  pursuits,  and  as  soon 
students  study  abroad  and  by  their  re-  as  female  superiority  begins  to  effemi- 
ceptive  talent  carry  off  all  the  prizes,  but  nate  the  higher  culture.  Both  these  con- 
their  ability  is  too  apt  to  end  with  tuition ;  ditions,  Professor  Miinsterberg  believes, 
they  rarely  attain  to  the  originality  of  have  now  been  fulfilled  in  America.  We 
real  creation.  It  is  shown  at  times  even  agree  with  him  so  far,  but  cannot  quite 
in  our  political  life ;  we  do  not  like  to  follow  him  in  the  proposed  remedy, 
consider  the  distinctions  of  race  and  Certainly  this  increase  of  culture 
class,  but  are  too  often  guided  by  our  which  is  to  leaven  the  mass  of  dull  mas- 
emotions  into  a  flabby  sense  of  unconsid-  culinity  must  proceed  primarily  from  the 
ered  equality.  We  are  sometimes  carried  universities.  It  is  time  that  our  univer- 
by  our  sentiments  into  noble  acts  of  hu-  sities  awoke  to  their  responsibilities  in 
manity,  but  are  not  incapable  afterward,  this  respect,  and  it  is  time  that  this  func- 
when  the  distinguishing  guidance  of  tion  of  the  universities  were  more  gen- 
statesmanship  is  needed,  of  surrendering  erally  recognized  by  the  public.  We 
ourselves  into  the  hands  of  a  policy  of  have  ourselves  condemned  that  "  Gospel 
greed  which  is  dictated  by  masculine  of  Wealth  "  which  led  the  President  of 
qualities  indeed,  but  not  by  masculine  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  to 
culture.  The  same  predominance  shows  advise  young  men  not  to  go  to  college 
itself  disagreeably  in  the  alarming  spread  if  they  would  follow  his  path  of  ambi- 
of  such  a  superstition  as  Christian  Sci-  tious  success.  It  is  not,  of  course,  neces- 
ence,  which  accepts  as  one  of  its  corner-  sary  or  possible  that  all  men  should  go 
stones  this  saying  of  its  founder :  "  Man  to  college,  nor  is  the  college  the  only 
is  the  generic  term  of  all  humanity;  means  of  attaining  culture;  but  it  is  of 
woman  is  the  highest  species  of  man."  supreme  importance  that  the  ideal  which 

The  cause  of  this  predominance,  this  the  colleges  ought  to  represent,  and 
"  femination,"  as  he  calls  it,  of  our  cul-  sometimes  do  represent,  should  be  held 
ture,  Professor  Miinsterberg  with  much  up  as  something  higher  and  more  de- 
acumen  attributes  to  the  manner  in  sirable  than  the  mere  acquisition  of 
which  America  was  settled.  Under  ordi-  wealth  or  manipulating  of  material 
nary  conditions,  according  to  this  theory,  forces. 

the  material  opening  and  settling  of  a  It  is  important  furthermore  that  the 

country  move  parallel  with  the  develop-  culture  given  by  the  universities  should 

ment  of  the  inner  culture,  and  the  man  be  of  a  more  distinctly  masculine  nature, 

is  thus  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  The  method  of  effecting  this  is,  accord- 

this  twofold  public  task;   he  gives  his  ing  to  Professor  Miinsterberg,  to  make 

energies    to    the    material    and    political  our  universities,  like  those  of  Germany, 

necessities  as  long  as  the  mental  and  spir-  mere  shops  for  the  advancing  of  human 

itual  culture  is  low,  and  in  proportion  as  knowledge.      In   this    respect    Professor 

he  is  freed  from  these  rudimentary  tasks  Miinsterberg  certainly  does  not  do  our 

he  turns  to  education  and  art,  while  the  institutions  justice.    They  are  to-day  ac- 
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complishing  much  more  in  this  direction 
than  he  admits.  And  the  growth  of 
creative  scholarship  among  us  is  no 
doubt  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  for  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  scholarship  which 
demands  creative  faculty  must  rest  in 
the  hands  of  the  men.  But  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct impression  among  the  more 
thoughtful  of  our  college  men  that  we 
have  progressed  far  enough  in  the  imita- 
tion of  German  methods.  There  is  an- 
other end  besides  the  mere  amassing 
and  advancing  of  knowledge;  a  still 
higher  ideal  is  that  development  of  cul- 
ture and  character  in  which  the  English 
universities  have  easily  surpassed  those 
of  Germany.  Our  own  universities  have 
never  lost  sight  of  this  higher  goal,  but 
they  have,  as  our  censor  maintains,  per- 
mitted the  "  femination  "  of  this  ideal. 
The  increase  of  productive  work  does 
indeed  tend  to  render  scholarship  mas- 
culine, but  when  insisted  on  too  exclu- 
sively tends  also  to  eliminate  culture  as 
well  as  effeminacy.  Our  universities 
have  other  means  at  hand;  they  can  op- 
pose coeducation,  which,  even  in  the  dis- 
guised form  seen  in  the  junction  of  such 
institutions  as  Harvard  and  Radcliffe, 
fosters  the  predominance  of  the  femi- 
nine ;  they  can  use  their  influence  to 
restore  to  its  former  position  of  honor  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  whose  influ- 
ence and  interest  are  almost  purely  mas- 
culine ;  they  can  in  many  other  wrays  dis- 
courage the  over-emphasis  of  what  is 
feminine  in  our  higher  culture. 


<£ 


M. 


The  Treaties  of  ™"  M^^giried  for- 
Reciprocity  ^l  Minister  of  In- 
dustries in  France,  re- 
peats his  assertion  concerning  President 
McKinley's  remarks  to  him  about  pro- 
tection. The  President  told  him,  he  says, 
that  he  had  formerly  been  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  protection  but  had  greatly  modi- 
fied his  views  on  this  subject  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  French  visitor's  re- 
port of  the  remainder  of  the  interview 
indicates,  however,  that  the  President 
was  speaking  of  his  desire  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  tariff  by  treaties  of  reciprocity 
rather  than  by  a  general  reduction  of  the 
duties  now  imposed.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  President  would  like  to  see  the 
pending  treaties  ratified.  Senator 
Hanna  says  that  he,  too,  has  a  friendly 


interest  in  those  treaties ;  and  he  explains 
that  the  principal  cause  of  the  Senate's 
failure  to  act  upon  them,  or  even  to  con- 
sider their  provisions,  was  that  they  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  when  they  should  have  been 
sent  to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  But 
the  Senator  must  know  that  the  attitude 
of  the  chairman  and  other  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  toward  the  treat- 
ies was  not  more  friendly  than  that  of 
Mr.  Lodge  and  others  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  who  would  not 
even  permit  the  treaties  to  be  reported, 
and  that  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  assisted  Mr.  Lodge  in  smoth- 
ering these  commercial  agreements. 
Does  he  expect  that  Chairman  Aldrich 
will  be  a  champion  of  reciprocity  in  De- 
cember next,  and  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  with  Mr.  Lodge  as 
chairman,  will  make  haste  to  report  the 
treaties  for  consideration?  If  Mr.  Hanna 
really  longs  for  reciprocity  he  must  see 
that  the  Senate  is  the  field  for  his  mis- 
sion work.  If  the  Senate  persists  next 
winter  in  ignoring  the  treaties,  it  will 
thus  hasten  the  coming  of  that  general 
revision  of  the  tariff  which  he  would  like 
to  prevent. 

„„,.«,        .      The  Pennsylvania  Bal- 

Ballot  Reform  in     .         T  .J  . 

_,  .  lot   Law   has   a   clause 

Pennsylvania        ,  .       ,,        .  A 

known  as  the  assist- 
ance clause,"  which  permits  a  voter  to 
take  a  helper  into  the  booth  with  him  to 
aid  in  the  marking  of  the  ballot.  This  pro- 
vision is  of  such  a  character  that  it  en- 
ables the  worker  to  see  that  a  vote  is  de- 
livered after  it  has  been  promised  to  him. 
We  have  heard  of  instances  where  one 
worker  has  marked  upward  of  a  hun- 
dred votes,  or,  in  other  words,  has  cast 
one  hundred  votes  at  a  single  election; 
and  the  story  is  told  that  in  Clearfield 
County  the  superintendent  of  a  coal  mine 
marked  the  ballots  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  of  his  Italian  employees  at  a  sin- 
gle election.  This  seems  almost  incredible, 
but  the  incident  is  vouched  for  by  those 
in  whom  we  have  entire  confidence.  It 
is  not  unnatural  that  the  politicians 
should  object  to  the  elimination  of  this 
clause,  and  that  they  should  be  unwilling 
to  abolish  the  party  column  and  party 
circle  by  means  of  which  a  voter  can 
cast  a  vote  for  the  entire  party  ticket  by 
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a  single  cross  mark.  The  "  worker  "  and  power  to  their  apparent  insignificance, 
the  "  boss  "  want  such  a  device  because  Nor  has  the  problem  yet  been  settled 
it  enables  them  to  work  in  objectionable  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  come  out  vic- 
candidates  along  with  a  few  respectable  torious  in  the  struggle  with  these  minute 
ones.  Nevertheless,  the  popular  demand  creatures.  Higher  civilization  is  a  proc- 
for  ballot  reform  that  shall  include  the  ess  that  involves  so  much  readjustment 
correction  of  these  evils  and  of  partisan  of  nature  that  we  are  certain  to  bring 
discriminations  has  grown  so  strong  that  upon  ourselves  new  predatory  tribes. 
Senator  Quay  during  his  canvass  for  re-  Nearly  every  caterpillar,  locust,  worm 
election  definitely  pledged  himself  to  or  curculio  originally  lived  in  lands  un- 
these  reforms,  and  also  promised  to  sup-  touched  by  the  plow.  Cutting  down  for- 
port  any  bill  which  Col.  James  M.  Guf-  ests  has  compelled  these  creatures  to 
fey,  the  Democratic  leader  of  the  State,  change  their  feeding  grounds,  and  mod- 
might  draft.  Colonel  GufFey  took  him  at  ify  their  habits.  Fortunately,  the  same 
his  word  and  prepared  a  bill  which  in-  is  true  of  the  birds ;  for  the  destruction 
eluded  a  correction  of  these  evils.  But  of  forests  also  brings  to  our  orchards 
Quay  would  not  agree  either  to  the  aboli-  every  year  more  varieties  that  have  here- 
tion  of  the  party  column  or  to  the  elimi-  tofore  held  to  the  wild  woods.  Before 
nation  of  the  assistance  clause.  So  the  chimneys  were  built  by  the  whites,  the 
hopes  of  the  ballot  reformers  have  been  swift  or  swallow  lived  in  hollow  trees, 
again  disappointed — if  they  really  placed  Now  coal  gas  is  driving  him  back  largely 
any  dependence  upon  Quay's  promises,  to  his  old  habitat.  But  most  of  the 
He  has  proposed  a  Constitutional  Con-  thrushes  and  sparrows  have  become  con- 
vention as  the  readiest  means  of  meeting  tented  and  permanent  neighbors.  Not 
the  popular  demands ;  but  there  is  no  de-  one  of  them  should  be  condemned  for 
sire  for  a  Constitutional  revision  under  taking  his  meals  from  our  cherry 
Quay  auspices,  and  therefore  he  has  in-  trees,  before  a  very  careful  investiga- 
timated  that  he  would  support  a  bill  re-  tion  of  all  the  facts.  Government  re- 
establishing the  old  "  vest  pocket "  sys-  ports  tell  us  that,  with  the  possible  ex- 
tern. This  suggestion  does  not  seem  to  ception  of  one  or  two  hawks  and  the 
arouse  any  more  interest  than  the  other ;  black  birds,  and  the  sure  exception  of  the 
and  the  present  prospects  are  that  the  English  sparrow,  the  whole  bird  family 
people  will  continue  to  insist  upon  an  may  be  set  down  as  helpful  to  agricul- 
Australian  ballot  similar  to  that  now  used  ture. 
in  Massachusetts.  To  quote  a  promi-  <* 
nent  Quay  leader :  "  There  will  be  no  _,  P  .  ,  e  . 
ballot  reform  legislation  this  session,  but  The  terms  of  th*  settlement  of  the 
it  will  be  the  predominant  issue  in  the  controversy  over  the  purchase  of  the 
gubernatorial  campaign  of  1902."  gurhngton    Rail™aTd    by    the    Northern 

Pacific  and  Great  Northern  suggest  that 

«**  in  the  near  future  all  the  transcontinental 

TjL         ,    , .  .  roads  west    of    the   Mississippi  will  be 

Birds  and    lt  P^bably  sounds  to  many  controlled  by  a  Httle  group  of  capitalists, 

Agriculture    Pe°PIe  as,  so  «PuclJ  senbmen-  acd       ;„  concert  who  w0l  be  abk  to 

m-     .•        ?T  u-  1"       I  ^6ar  °t     V  vent  any  competition  in  freight  rates  to 

obligations  to  the  birds ;  and  it  certainly  and    f^m    ^    padfic    Coa|t      Tf   Ms 

is  on  the  sentimental  basis  that  most  of  Qver  a„  the  th         h  ,.         ^  be 

the  pea  for  protection  of    he  birds  ,s  ^cquired    on,     b     a  ver*  wise  and  con. 

placed.   Yet  it  is  a  plain  fact  that  we  can-  ^  r  •*.  *L        -i 

r  .        ,      r       .     F         /:  ,  servative  use  of  it  can  the  railway  ques- 

not  make  farming  pay  if  we  count  out  *.-       u    1      *      *.    t      ^       1       iv 

w    ^  u  1        r\r  .1  .  7.       ,  tion  be  kept  out  of  national  politics. 

bird  help.     Of  course,  this  assertion  does 

not  apply  to  a  single  farm,  in  a  favored  ^ 
locality;  but  it  affirms  that  farming,  as  Everybody  will  admit  that  Mr.  John 
an  industry,  depends  on  the  presence  of  D.  Rockefeller  is  using  his  money  for 
certain  birds,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  the  public  good  in  establishing  and  sup- 
keep  under  our  insect  enemies.  So  far  porting  an  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
the  only  rival  man  has  met  is  the  bugs,  search.  The  work  of  such  institutions 
slugs  and  beetles — tribes  that  owe  their  clearly  promotes  the  welfare  of  mankind. 


INSURANCE. 

Commemorative  Statues.  the  j*™**®'  rotunda-^  tribute    re- 

minder,  provocative  of  inquiry,  and  m- 

A  monument  of  any  sort  and  any  centive  to  a  lofty  ambition, 
merit,  by  whomsoever  erected,  seems  in-  J* 
congruous  in  some  situations  which  of  p  ,  f  T  'h  <- 
themselves  are  naturally  first  suggested.  KestraintS  Ol  liberty. 
For  instance,  the  statue  of  Peter  Cooper  West  Virginia  now  has  a  law  de- 
close  to  Cooper  Union  and  that  of  Henry  signed  for  "  protection,"  both  of  the 
B.  Hyde  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Equitable  State  and  of  insurance  agents  and  corn- 
Life.  The  incongruity  arises  from  the  fact  panies  therein,  against  transactions  with 
that  in  each  of  these  instances  the  build-  outside  insurance  companies.  One  see- 
ing is  itself  a  memorial,  and  one  is  re-  tion  makes  it  a  penal  offense  for  any 
minded  of  the  inscription  on  the  Chris-  home  company  or  resident  agent — and 
tojpher  Wren  tablet  in  St.  Paul's,  which  the  act,  be  it  noted,  applies  to  all  kinds 
tells  the  visitor  who  seeks  Wren's  monu-  of  insurance,  life  included — to  reinsure 
ment  to  look  around  him.  Yet  this  in-  all  or  part  of  any  risk  with  any  outside 
congruity  is  seen  to  be  only  superficial  company  not  authorized  to  operate  in 
when  we  stop  to  reflect,  for  there  are  two  West  Virginia.  So  far  the  law  is  per- 
modifying  considerations :  one  is,  that  haps  not  unusual,  but  Section  I  forbids 
the  superfluousness  of  a  memorial  statue  any  outside  and  authorized  company 
in  presence  of  the  greater  building  itself  from  writing  any  insurance  contract 
relates  only  to  those  of  us  who  are  adult  whatever  on  property  or  life  in  West 
cotemporaries  of  the  person.  Thus,  Hen-  Virginia,  until  such  contract  has  been 
ry  Ward  Beecher  can  never  be  more  than  approved  and  countersigned  "  in  writing 
a  historical  figure  to  any  one  in  Plymouth  by  an  agent  who  is  a  resident  in  this 
Church  who  is  now  less  than  twenty  years  State."  Authorized  companies  and  resi- 
old,  and  the  personal  knowledge  of  him  dent  agents  are  within  the  State's  juris- 
will  be  further  and  further  removed  as  diction,  but  the  section  proceeds  to  enact 
soon  as  the  last  of  those  who  lived  with  that  "  no  person  shall  pay  or  forward  any 
the  man  and  knew  him  are  gone. .  So  of  premiums  or  applications  or  in  any  man- 
Peter  Cooper ;  so  of  Henry  B.  Hyde,  ner "  aid  in  insuring  any  Virginia  prop- 
Personal  testimony  and  memorabilia  erty  or  life  in  any  non-authorized  com- 
about  these  and  other  great  men  will  pany.  The  declared  intent  is  not  to  pro- 
serve  measurably  for  a  time;  but  soon  tect  the  citizen  against  worthless  insur- 
they  all  become  historical  figures,  to  be  ance,  but  "  that  the  State  may  receive  the 
learned  only  by  history.  And  the  knowl-  taxes  "  levied  on  premiums, 
edge  thus  obtained  is  liable  to  lack  en-  This  drastic  attempt  to  collect  a  tax 
thusiasm.  which  is   at  least  of  very  questionable 

The  other  consideration  is  that  these  morality  and  expediency  is   suggestive, 

buildings  are  not  memorials  in  the  sense  Moreover,  if  a  citizen  of  West  Virginia 

and  degree  they  seem  so  to  those  of  us  chooses  to  insure  his  house  or  his  life  in 

who  already  have  memories;  St.  Paul's  some  company,  bad  or  good,  which  for 

is  a  memorial,  but  these  are  not.     The  some  reason  is  not  duly  admitted  to  the 

Equitable   Building,   as   such,   falls   into  State,  the  State  forbids  him  to  do  so; 

line  with  other  huge  city  structures,  and  neither  may  an  agent  forward  a  premium 

will  gradually  have  only  its  comparative  nor    the    principal    pay    one.      Clearly, 

rank.     What  is  more  important  is  that  malum  prohibitum,  but  as  clearly,  non 

the  work  of  the  founder  lay,  and  will  al-  malum  in  se. 

ways  lie,  outside  the  building.     He  did  What  is  there  in  the  provident  applica- 

construct  the  building,  but  incidentally  tion    of    savings    to    insurance    which 

to  the  real  constructive  work  elsewhere  makes  all  manner  of  restrictions  upon  it 

and    not    visible    to    the    physical     eye.  necessary ;  what  can  justify  them?     And 

Therefore  the  bronze  figure  by  the  vet-  must  not  the  sponge  be  one  day  passed 

eran  sculptor  Ward,  which  was  so  re-  over  scores  of  pages  of  vexatious  insur- 

cently  unveiled,  has  a  fitting  service  in  ance  laws? 
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MEMORIAL  OF  THE  LATE  HENRY  B.  HYDE. 

One  of  the  most  striking  works  of  art  in  down  town  New  York  is  the  new  statue  of 
the  late  Henry  B.  Hyde,  founder  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  in  the 
rotunda  of  the' Equitable  Life  Building.  The  date  of  its  unveiling  was  May  2,  the  sec- 
ond anniversary  of  Mr  Hyde's  death.  The  statue  is  the  work  of  J.  Q.  A.  Ward.  It  is 
of  heroic  size,  and  stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  vaulted  streets  of  its  building,  that 
city  within  a  city.  Many  years  will  pass  before  a  corporation  erects  a  greater  work  of 
memorial  decoration  than  this  ripe  achievement  of  Mr.  Ward,  the  beloved  president  of 
the  Sculpture  Society,  who  has  never  done  better  work  technically  than  this  portrait 
of  a  friend.  The  modeling  for  bronze  and  for  no  other  material,  the  easy  pose  of  the 
figure  clothed  like  a  man  of  the  world  of  his  own  day  in  garments  hard  to  manage 
artistically  yet  here  made  positively  picturesque  by  masterly  handling,  the  power  and 
character  of  the  dominant  head,  all  conspire  for  a.  noble  effect  hardly  to  be  realized 
from  a  photograph. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Railway  Problem. 

Last  week's  agreement  of  the  warring 
powers  in  the  railroad  world  practically 
tends  to  promote  that  community  of  in- 
terest for  which  the  leaders  professed  to 
be  striving  before  the  quarrel  over  the 
Burlington  purchase  caused  the  corner  in 
Northern  Pacific.  The  dominant  inter- 
ests in  Union  Pacific  have  agreed  with 
Mr.  Hill  that  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  shall 
name  for  Northern  Pacific  a  Board  of 
Directors,  the  understanding  being  that 
all  the  prominent  interests  affected  by  the 
Burlington  deal  shall  be  represented. 
That  is  to  say,  Union  Pacific  is  to  have — 
in  company  with  Northern  Pacific  and 
Great  Northern — representation  satis- 
factory to  itself;  and  the  Northwestern 
and  St.  Paul  roads  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked. The  admission  of  these  two 
companies  suggests  plans  for  a  more  com- 
plete  consolidation. 

What  the  Union  Pacific  intends  to  do 
with  the  Northern  Pacific  shares  bought 
during  the  battle  does  not  yet  appear. 
The  entire  issue  of  $100,000,000  Union 
Pacific  convertible  4  per  cent,  bonds  was 
listed  last  week.  Of  this  issue,  $40,000,- 
000  has  already  covered  the  purchase  of 
Southern  Pacific  stock  for  control  of  that 
road.  It  is  supposed  that  the  remaining 
$60,000,000  may  be  used  in  some  way  for 
covering  the  purchases  of  Northern  Pa- 
cific (which  may  have  amounted  to  as 
much  as  $75,000,000),  but  there  are  no 
Northern  Pacific  shares  in  the  collateral 
securities  enumerated.  As  the  bonds  are 
to  be  used  for  "  lawful  corporate  pur- 
poses," however,  this  broad  statement  of 
purpose  may  permit  them  to  be  applied 
hereafter  to  the  accumulated  Northern 
Pacific  stock. 

The  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific, 
Northern  Pacific,  Great  Northern  and 
Burlington  are  now  interlaced  by  a  com- 
munity of  interest  based  chiefly  upon 
ownership.  In  this  rapid  movement  for 
grouping  or  consolidating  the  great  lines 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  one  transcon- 
tinental road,  the  Atchison,  has  not  yet 
been  placed.  It  may  also  be  noted  that 
the  Gould  interests  in  the  Southwest, 
now  believed  to  be  in  alliance  with  the 
Harriman- Standard  Oil  interests,  are 
disturbing    railway    equilibrium    in    the 
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East  by  striving  to  obtain  an  outlet  to  the 
North  Atlantic  seaboard.  Large  opera- 
tions in  the  railway  world  appear  to  be 
under  consideration ;  and  these  may  lead 
to  new  contests.  The  Gould-Rockefeller 
interests  would  like  to  control  the  Lack- 
awanna road  as  an  Eastern  outlet,  using 
the  Wabash  to  connect  it  with  their 
Southwestern  group. 

But  such  an  arrangement  would  not 
be  acceptable  to  the  harmonized  Vander- 
bilt  and  Pennsylvania  interests,  controll- 
ing the  Central,  Pennsylvania  and  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  routes.  The  Gould  sys- 
tem has  no  Pacific  outlet.  If  the  Penn- 
sylvania system  has  set  out  to  control 
and  absorb  the  Atchison,  as  some  think, 
it  will  resent  the  interference  of  any 
other  interest  in  that  quarter.  But  the 
Gould  system  could  use  Union  Pacific  or 
Southern  Pacific.  The  marked  advances 
in  the  price  of  certain  shares  last  week — 
Lackawanna,  18^  ;  Atchison,  10J/2  ;  St. 
Paul,  13;  Northwest,  10;  Rock  Island, 
8y2  ;  Union  Pacific,  1 1^2  ;  Missouri  Pa- 
cific, 5^2;  Pennsylvania,  6;  Central,  yYi 
— are  regarded  by  some  as  having  a  rela- 
tion to  large  new  projects  or  newly-de- 
veloped differences;  and  the  hidden 
movement  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  con- 
nected with  efforts  to  establish  through 
lines  from  New  York  to  the  Pacific. 
Several  of  these  lines  have  been  mapped 
out  by  imaginative  speculators ;  but  when 
the  existing  situation  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  taken  into  account,  and  the  in- 
terlaced investments  of  great  capitalists 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  are  con- 
sidered, the  shore-to-shore  problem  is 
seen  to  be  a  very  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult one.  It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that 
peace  and  harmony  will  prevail  without 
interruption  while  the  railway  powers 
are  moving  toward  a  solution  of  it. 

....  Dividends  and  coupons  an- 
nounced : 

U.  S.  Leather  Co.  (pref erred\  $1.50  per  share, 
payable  July  1st. 

Southern  Pacific  Co.  (various  coupons),  pay- 
able at  23  Broad  street  June  1st. 

International  Paper  Co.  (quarterly),  i\?  per 
cent.,  payable  Tuly  1st. 

Minn.  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  coupons,  payable  at 
Central  Trust  Co.  June  1st. 

N.  Y.  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.,  1% 
per  cent,  payable  July  15th. 
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Relations  with 
Cuba 


The  situation  in  Cuba 
was  considered  at  a  Cab- 
inet meeting  on  Friday, 
a  reply  to  Secretary  Root's  first  message 
having  been  received  from  General 
Wood.  No  formal  action  had  been  taken 
by  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
the  reply  appears  to  have  been  based 
upon  the  statements  of  delegates  or  com- 
mittees. It  is  said  to  have  been  unfa- 
vorable; and  some  dispatches  assert  that 
General  Wood  received  from  those  whom 
he  consulted  a  curt  refusal  to  rescind  the 
action  already  taken.  There  was  some 
misunderstanding  in  the  Convention  as 
to  our  Government's  views  concerning 
the  explanations  which  were  added  to 
the  clauses  of  the  Piatt  amendment.  The 
Conservatives  say  they  were  told  that  the 
Washington  Government  would  be  sat- 
isfied with  these.  They  understood,  they 
say,  that  the  first  draft  of  them  was  ap- 
proved. Then  they  made  some  additions, 
because  without  these  several  votes  that 
were  needed  could  not  be  obtained. 
These  changes,  they  say,  were  cabled  to 
Washington  on  the  26th  ult.,  and  the  re- 
ply to  the  effect  that  they  could  not  be 
accepted  was  not  received  until  after 
their  final  vote  on  the  28th.  In  Washing- 
ton, however,  it  is  stated  that  the  objec- 
tion of  our  Government  to  the  additions 
was  made  known  to  the  Convention  from 
the  beginning,  Secretary  Root  having 
replied  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  Gen- 
eral Wood  by  President  Capote  concern- 
ing the  first  draft,  that  additions  designed 
to  explain  or  restrict  would  not  be  accept- 
able. The  War  Department  asserts  also 
that  Secretary  Root's  explanations  to  the 
visiting  delegates  were  not  correctly  set 
forth  in  the  additions  ;  that  these  explana- 


tions were  given  in  confidence;  and  that 
the  agreement  that  the  interviews  should 
be  regarded  as  confidential  has  been  vio- 
lated, by  placing  in  an  appendix  to  the 
Constitution  not  only  what  purports  to 
be  a  correct  statement  of  the  Secretary's 
remarks,  but  also  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  by  Senator 
Piatt,  a  copy  of  which  was  given  to 
Seiior  Capote  under  his  promise  that  it 
should  be  treated  as  a  confidential  docu- 
ment : 

"  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  date 
[April  26th],  in  which  you  say  that  the  members 
of  the  Commission  of  the  Cuban  Constitutional 
Convention  fear  that  the  provisions  relative  to 
intervention,  made  in  the  third  clause  of  the 
amendment  which  has  come  to  bear  my  name, 
may  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  inde- 
pendence of  Cuba,  and  in  reality  establish  a 
protectorate  or  suzerainty  by  the  United 
States ;  and  you  request  that  I  express  my 
views  on  the  questions  raised.  In  reply  I  beg 
to  state  that  the  amendment  was  carefully  pre- 
pared with  the  object  of  avoiding  any  possible 
idea  that  by  the  acceptance  thereof  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  will  thereby  establish  a 
protectorate  or  suzerainty,  or  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  compromise  the  independence  or 
sovereignty  of  Cuba;  and  speaking  for  myself 
it  seems  impossible  that  such  an  interpretation 
can  be  given  to  the  clause.  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  should  be  considered  as  a  whole ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  clear  on  reading  it  that  its 
well  denned  purpose  is  to  secure  and  safeguard 
Cuban  independence  and  set  forth  at  once  a 
clear  idea  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  Cuban  people  and 
the  express  intention  on  their  part  to  aid 
them  if  necessary  in  the  maintenance  of  said 
independence.  These  are  my  ideas ;  and  al- 
though, as  you  say,  I  cannot  speak  for  the  en- 
tire Congress,  my  belief  is  that  such  a  purpose 
was  well  understood  by  that  body." 

The  Convention  has  been  informed  by 
message  sent  to  General  Wood  on  the 
7th  that  it  cannot  proceed  with  the  work 
of  setting  up  a  government,  and  that  the 
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troops  will  not  be  withdrawn,  until  the  lect  duties  on  imports  into  the  islands,  it 

Piatt    amendment    shall    have    been    ac-  may  not  have  given  him  power  to  collect 

cepted     without     qualification.     At     the  duties  on  imports  from  the  islands  into 

meeting  to  be  held  this  week  the  Con-  the  States.     Moreover,  the  constitution- 

servatives  may  threaten,  it  is  said,  to  dis-  ality  of  the   Spooner  act  itself,  and  of 

solve  the  Convention  if  the  Radicals  de-  such  a  delegation  of  power  as  it  provides 

cline  to  yield,  altho  it  is  also  said  that  the  for,   is  questioned  by  some  authorities. 

Conservatives  may  not  be  able  to  hold  The  proposed  displacement  of  military 

their   majority.     The    successful    candi-  control  in  the  islands  by  a  civil  govern- 

date  for  Mayor  at  the  recent  election  in  ment  on  July  1st  added  a  new  complica- 

Havana  was  Sefior  Gener,  a  Convention  tion,  because  if  duties  could  be  collected 

delegate  who  voted  against  the  amend-  before  that  date  it  might  not  be  lawful  to 

ment,  and  who  was  nominated  by  a  party  collect  them  after  it.       Opinions  having 

(the  Nationalist)  that  in  its  own  conven-  been  prepared  by  Attorney-General  Knox 

tion   has   expressed   disapproval    of   the  and  Secretary  Root,  it  was  decided  at  a 

amendment  by  unanimous  vote.  cabinet  meeting  last  week  that  an  extra 

j$  session  for  tariff  legislation  concerning 

the  Philippines  was  not  required.  It  is 
No  Session  for  a  Because  the  Supreme  understood  that  the  Government  will  rely 
Philippine  Tariff  Court  did  not  an-  Up0n  the  military  power  of  the  Presi- 
nounce  a  decision  in  a  dent,  rather  than  upon  the  grant  in  the 
pending  case  relating  to  the  tariff  on  Spooner  act,  and  that  the  War  Depart- 
trade  between  the  Philippines  and  the  ment  will  remain  supreme  in  the  islands 
States,  there  was  at  first  at  the  White  until  the  court  shall  have  announced  a  de- 
House  some  doubt  as  to  the  course  to  be  cision  jn  the  Pepke  case,  or  possibly  until 
pursued.  Since  the  cession  of  the  is-  Congress  shall  have  acted.  It  is  thought 
lands  by  treaty  the  duties  of  the  Dingley  that  the  collection  of  duties  will  be  sus- 
tariff  have  been  collected  upon  imports  tained  by  the  court,  because  a  decision  in 
from  them,  and  a  special  tariff  devised  by  the  Pepke  case  would  have  been  an- 
the  War  Department  has  been  in  force  at  nounced  if  the  court  had  not  regarded 
the  ports  of  the  archipelago.  The  court  that  case  as  differing  essentially  from  the 
decided  that  the  duties  paid  on  imports  De  Lima  case  concerning  duties  on  im- 
from  Porto  Rico  after  the  cession  of  that  ports  from  Porto  Rico.  But  while  the 
island,  and  before  the  enactment  of  a  tar-  War  Department  will  be  supreme  the 
iff  for  such  imports  by  Congress,  were  il-  work  of  extending  civil  government  will 
legally  collected  and  must  be  refunded.  not  be  checked.  Judge  Taft  may  be 
No  tariff  for  the  Philippines  has  been  en-  Governor,  and,  being  technically  under 
acted  by  Congress,  but  in  place  of  the  the  War  Department,  he  may  hold  a  mili- 
Foraker  act  (for  Porto  Rico)  there  is  the  tary  office. 
Spooner  act,  which  delegates  to  the  j* 
President  certain  powers  required  to  be 

exercised  for  the  government  of  the  is-  p  ...              South    Carolina's    Senators 

lands.     The  question  is  whether  the  du-  _     ...         have  withdrawn  their  resig- 

ties  on  goods  from  the  Philippines  have  nations,  and  are  no  longer 

been  illegally  collected,  and  whether  it  is  before  the  public  in  what  one  of  them 

not  necessary  for  Congress  to  say  just  says  "  the  outside  world  "  will  regard  as 

what  the  duties  shall  be,  in  order  to  make  "  a  game  of  opera  bouffe."     With  no- 

the  collection  of  them  lawful.     The  case  ticeable     alacrity     Mr.     McLaurin     re- 

of  the  Philippines  is  not  exactly  like  that  sponded  to  Governor  McSweeney's  let- 

of  Porto  Rico,  because  of  the  Spooner  act  ter  of  objection  by  taking  back  his  resig- 

and  also  because  the  archipelago  has  not  nation  and  saying  he  was  "  willing  to 

been  fully  in  our  possession.     The  court  hold  on  to  "  his  commission.     Mr.  Till- 

said   that   both    cession    and    possession  man  answered  the  Governor  sharply,  in 

were  essential.       But  while  the  Spooner  the  course  of  his  attack  upon  the  Gov- 

act — which  vested  in  the  President  "  all  ernor's  motives  insinuating  that  the  lat- 

military,  civil  and  judicial  powers  neces-  ter  desired  delay  in  the  interest  of  can- 

sary  to  govern  the  Philippine  Islands  " —  didates  who  were  "  not  yet  ready  "  to  ap- 

probably  empowered  him  to  fix  and  col-  ply  for  the  vacant  places.     This  called 
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from  the  Governor  another  letter,  in  ciations  and  five  German  leagues — have 
which  he  took  "  the  charitable  view  "  that  now  been  brought  together  for  the  cam- 
Tillman  had  written  "  in  the  heat  of  pas-  paign  against  Croker  and  Tammany  in 
sion,"  and  reminded  him  that  he  had  only  New  York  next  fall.  After  a  recent  con- 
asked  him  to  take  time  for  consideration,  ference,  at  which   certain  organizations 

'  If  you  will  send  me  an  unconditional  were  admitted  and  others  were  excluded, 
resignation,"  he  added,  "  I  will  accept  it  was  asserted  in  the  press  that  the  ap- 
it."  Whereupon  Tillman  recalled  his  portionment  of  votes  had  given  a  clear 
resignation  in  a  letter  abusing  both  Mc-  majority  to  organizations  that  look  for 
Laurin  and  the  Governor.  Perry  S.  advice  to  Senator  Piatt,  sometimes  called 
Heath,  Secretary  of  the  Republican  Na-  the  Republican  boss,  by  whose  influence 
tional  Committee,  and  R.  G.  Kerens,  the  forces  opposed  to  Tammany  were 
member  of  the  Committee  from  Mis-  divided  in  1897,  with  the  result  that 
souri,  have  given  to  the  press  their  opin-  Croker  obtained  his  lease  of  power, 
ion  that  President  McKinley  ought  to  Some  say  that  only  a  small  majority  of 
have  a  third  term ;  and  Senator  Depew  the  votes  to  be  cast  by  the  associated  or- 
publishes  an  argument  in  support  of  his  ganizations  in  selecting  a  candidate  for 
own  opinion  to  the  same  effect.  These  Mayor  are  on  the  side  of  Piatt ;  others 
outgivings  do  not  appear  to  have  excited  assert  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  en- 
the  public  mind.  At  the  coming  session  tire  number  will  be  subject  to  his  influ- 
of  Congress  there  will  be  an  attempt  to  ence,  either  directly  or  through  the 
repeal  the  law  abolishing  the  canteen  or  agency  of  certain  Democratic  leaders 
post  exchange  in  the  army.  The  War  who  formerly  stood  with  Croker,  but  are 
Department  has  required  all  post  com-  now  in  revolt  against  his  rule.  The 
manders  to  submit  reports  as  to  the  ef-  leader  of  one  of  the  German  organiza- 
fect  of  the  law,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  tions  makes  public  protest  against  con- 
committees  will  call  for  these.  At  the  trol  of  the  movement  by  Piatt,  saying 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  National  that  such  control  has  now  been  estab- 
Association  of  Military  Surgeons  there  lished  and  that  it  will  be  used  to  procure 
was  adopted  unanimously  a  resolution  the  nomination  of  John  D.  Crimmins, 
declaring  that  the  enforcement  of  the  whom  Piatt  has  repeatedly  mentioned  as 
new  law  had  "  resulted  in  an  increase  of  an  ideal  man  for  the  office  of  Mayor, 
intemperance,  insubordination,  discon-  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Crimmins,  it  is 
tent,  desertion  and  disease  in  the  army,"  said,  would  be  acceptable  to  those  who 
deploring  the  action  of  Congress,  and  have  profited  by  the  use  of  franchises  for 
calling  for  the  repeal  of  the  statute  "  in  public  utilities,  because  of  his  association 
the  interests  of  discipline,  morality  and  in  the  past  with  street  railway  and  gas  in- 
sanitation."  The  American  Medical  As-  terests.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  assumed 
sociation  at  its  annual  meeting  last  week,  that  the  workingmen,  who  ask  for 
by  unanimous  vote  adopted  a  similar  res-  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities, 
olution  (calling  for  the  re-cstablishment  would  not  be  inclined  to  vote  for  him. 
of  the  canteen  "  at  the  earliest  possible  It  was  intended  that  possible  candidates 
date"),  upon  the  report  of  a  committee  should  not  be  discussed  until  fall.  Sen- 
asserting  that  the  results  of  the  present  ator  Piatt  ridicules  the  idea  that  he  has 
law  are  "  drunkenness,  desertion,  in-  undertaken  to  procure  the  nomination  of 
subordination,  dishonorable  discharge,  Mr.  Crimmins  or  any  other  man. 
crime,  poverty,  and  appalling  increase  & 
of  disease  and  invalidism  among  the  sol-  .  Misleading  reports  as  to 
diers."  The  Woman's  Christian  Tern-  The  Philippine  ^  decision  of  the  Su- 
perance  Union  is  collecting  testimony  to  Islands  e  court  jn  tne  m_ 
be  used  in  opposition  to  the  movement  sular  cases  were  at  first  the  cause  of  some 
tor  repeal.  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Civil  Commis- 
sioners and  other  Americans  in  Manila, 

The  Movement       Fifteen^    political     or-  who  feared  that  the  work  of  establishing 

Against  Tammany    ganizations — a  m  o  n  g  civil  government  would  be  interrupted, 

them  the  four  county  and  that  the  islands  would  be  deprived 

committees  of  the  Republican  party,  the  of  customs  revenue.      Explanations  and 

Citizens'  Union,  several  Democratic  asso-  instructions  from  Washington,  however, 
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have  since  been  received,  and  the  Com- 
mission is  engaged  in  carrying  out  its 
program  in  districts  near  Manila.  At 
San  Isidro,  on  the  8th,  Judge  Taft  ex- 
plained to  the  assembled  Filipino  dele- 
gates the  meaning  of  the  decision  and  the 
possible  effect  of  it  upon  the  revenues.  It 
may  be  inferred  from  the  brief  dispatches 
that  his  explanation  showed  how  an  im- 
mediate displacement  of  military  rule  by 
a  comprehensive  civil  government  might 
cut  off  customs  revenue  and  compel  an 
increase  of  internal  taxes.  The  Presi- 
dent would  like  to  avoid  a  postponement 
of  the  projected  change,  because  delay 
may  lead  the  Filipinos  to  think  that  the 
Americans  have  broken  their  promises ; 
but,  as  we  have  explained  elsewhere,  the 
decision  appears  to  require  the  main- 
tenance of  military  supremacy  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  Commission  will  go 
on  with  its  work,  however,  making  local 
civil  governments  where  the  conditions 
are  ripe  for  them.  General  Chaffee,  who 
has  arrived  to  take  command,  is  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  Commission  concern- 
ing its  plans.  The  customs  revenue  is 
not  a  matter  of  little  weight,  for  the  du- 
ties collected  at  island  ports  during  the 
last  thirty-two  months  have  amounted  to 
$16,000,000.  General  Cailles,  the  guer- 
rilla chief  in  Laguna  Province,  has  prom- 
ised to  surrender  with  1,600  riflemen 
upon  condition  that  his  men  shall  not  be 
disfranchised,  that  two  American  desert- 
ers with  his  forces  shall  be  pardoned,  and 
that  our  Government,  instead  of  paying 
$30  for  each  rifle  given  up,  shall  create  a 
fund  of  $100,000  for  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  Filipino  soldiers.  In  addition 
to  those  convicted  some  time  ago  on  ac- 
count of  their  connection  with  the  com- 
missary frauds.  Commissary  Sergeant 
Henry  Wilson  has  been  sent  to  prison  for 
three  years,  and  Lieutenant  Richard  H. 
Townley,  a  retired  officer  of  the  navy, 
who  was  recently  restored  to  active  serv- 
ice and  made  Superintendent  of  the  Nau- 
tical School  at  Manila,  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  be  dismissed.  He  testified  that 
he  asked  a  contractor  to  contribute  $2,000 
to  Captain  Reed  for  use  in  covering  a 
shortage  in  the  accounts  of  Reed's  pred- 
ecessor. General  MacArthur  says  the 
Government  loses  by  these  frauds  not 
more  than  $5,000.  Judge  Taft  wants 
600  American  teachers  without  delay, 
and  the  Government  is  making  room  for 


them  on  the  transports  returning  from 
San  Francisco.  Reports  from  Rome  say 
that  the  Pope,  having  conferred  with 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  sees  the  necessity  of 
compelling  the  monastic  orders  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  situation  created  by  the 
American  occupation.  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Corbin,  Commissary-General  Weston 
and  Surgeon-General  Sternberg  will  soon 
visit  the  islands  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 
The  War  Department  has  been  informed 
that  the  Sultan  of  the  Sulus  has  leased 
the  island  of  Palawan  to  an  American 
company. 


President 
Remsen 


IRA    REMSEN. 


In  electing  Professor  Ira 
Remsen  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of 
President  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity have  indirect- 
ly, but  none  the 
less  strongly,  in- 
dorsed the  policy 
which  President 
Gilman  has  car- 
ried out  during 
the  life  of  this  in- 
stitution ;  for 
with  the  retiring 
President,  Pro- 
fessor Remsen 
has  been  very 
prominently  iden- 
tified with  its  de- 
velopment. Pro- 
fessor Basil  Gildersleeve,  the  late  Dr. 
Rowland  and  Professor  Remsen  were  the 
three  pioneers,  so  to  speak,  in  the  faculty 
selected  at  the  birth  of  the  University, 
Professor  Remsen  being  called  from  Wil- 
liams College,  where  he  had  occupied 
the  Chair  of  Chemistry.  The  trio  of  ed- 
ucators have  been  so  closely  associated 
with  President  Gilman  during  the  quarter 
of  a  century  in  which  Johns  Hopkins 
has  existed  that  the  intimacy  of  this  lit- 
tle coterie  of  distinguished  educators  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  favorable  com- 
ment. The  retiring  President  found 
them  always  in  harmony  with  his  ideas 
and  ready  to  give  cordial  co-operation. 
While  the  new  executive  has  devoted  his 
life  work  to  chemistry,  not  only  as  a 
teacher,  but  as  an  editor  and  writer,  he  is 
noted  for  personal  qualities  which  have 
caused  faculty  and  students  alike  to  hold 
him  in  high  esteem.       Decided  person- 
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ality,  earnest  convictions  and  broad  cul-  criticisms  of  the  Foreign  Board,  the  con- 
ture  are  characteristic  traits  which  pos-  vention  at  an  early  stage  heard  the 
sibly  qualify  him  especially  for  the  head  Board's  justification  of  its  action  in  re- 
of  the  leading  university  of  the  South,  tiring  one  missionary  and  in  appointing 
Born  in  New  York  City  55  years  ago,  another  assistant  secretary ;  and  without 
his  early  education  was  obtained  at  the  a  dissenting  vote  approved  the  course  of 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  Board  as  wise  and  in  good  faith. 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  Two  names  entirely  acceptable  to  both 
perfected  by  post-graduate  study  abroad,  sides  were  added  to  the  Board.  After 
Even  as  Assistant-Professor  of  Chem-  this  all  parties  were  fused  into  one  and 
istry  at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  he  the  convention  prosecuted  all  its  business 
considered  himself  more  of  a  student  with  perfect  unity  of  sentiment.  One  of 
than  a  teacher,  and  devoted  the  time  not  the  gravest  questions  before  it  was  the 
occupied  in  instruction  to  research,  discontinuance  of  the  mission  on  the 
Writings  upon  his  favorite  theme  have  Siberian  Coast.  The  mortality  among 
given  President  Remsen  international  the  missionaries  has  been  terrible,  and 
fame,  and  caused  him  to  be  honored  by  the  natives  have  for  the  most  part  disap- 
such  institutions  as  Columbia  and  Prince-  peared  from  that  locality.  The  Synod 
ton,  as  well  as  the  Pharmaceutical  So-  could  not  bring  itself  to  the  decision  to 
ciety  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Chemical  abandon  the  work,  altho  a  number  of 
Society  of  London.  He  is  at  present  edi-  delegates  had  lost  a  brother  or  sister  or 
tor  of  the  American  Chemical  Journal,  daughter  on  that  inhospitable  shore.  It 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Johns  Hop-  finally  left  the  responsibility  of  discon- 
kins  were  largely  influenced  in  their  tinuing  the  mission  to  the  Board,  "'  if 
choice  of  President  Gilman's  successor  Providence  shall  indicate."  The  India 
by  Dr.  Oilman  himself,  whose  resigna-  Mission  is  very  prosperous.  The  Home 
tion  was  accepted  with  the  greatest  re-  Missionary  work  is  receiving  a  strong 
luctance.  He  will  continue  his  activity  impulse  from  the  rapid  growth  of  new 
in  the  world  of  education  as  the  head  of  missions  in  the  larger  cities.  It  was  offi- 
the  Washington  Memorial  Institution,  daily  reported  that  the  Board  need  but 
created  by  recent  act  of  Congress.  While  furnish  a  well-equipped  and  enthusiastic 
its  plans  have  not  been  definitely  deter-  minister  for  any  eligible  quarter  of  our 
mined  upon,  it  is  believed  that  the  activ-  large  cities,  and  a  community  ready  for 
ity  of  the  institution  will  extend  over  a  his  ministrations  and  the  means  for  his 
wide  field.  Its  object,  to  provide  a  sys-  support  will  soon  be  forthcoming.  The 
tern  whereby  the  scientific  and  other  re-  Lutheran  rate  of  increase  in  Northern 
sources  of  the  Government  can  be  made  cities  outside  of  New  England  is  larger 
readily  available  for  the  use  of  educa-  than  that  of  any  other  Protestant  com- 
tional  bodies  in  study  and  research,  indi-  munion.  There  was  no  occasion  for  any 
cates  the  broad  opportunities  which  heresy  trial,  nor  any  call  for  creed  revi- 
President  Gilman  and  his  associates  will  si0n.  Per  contra  it  was  stated  that  "  our 
have  to  further  aid  higher  education.  The  ministry  has  without  a  known  exception 
nation  has  really  vast  storehouses  of  val-  adhered  to  an  unadulterated  and  uncom- 
uable  information  in  such  collections  as  promising  Gospel,"  and  that  the  ordina- 
are  housed  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  tion  vow  was  never  more  sacredly  ob- 
and  the  National  Museum,  to  say  noth-  served.  So  far  from  sounding  a  retreat 
ing  of  other  departments.  The  need  of  m  confessional  loyalty,  the  Synod  with 
some  comprehensive  system  by  which  the  one  voice  reaffirmed  its  unreserved  ad- 
student  can  be  placed  in  touch  with  them  herence  to  its  doctrinal  basis,  and  pro- 
has  been  long  apparent,  as  their  instruct-  nounced  the  attempt  to  distinguish  be- 
ive  value  has  been  realized  by  compara-  tween  fundamental  and  non-fundamental 
tively  few.  doctrines  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  to 

•*  be  contrary  to  that  basis.     The  delegate 

This      body      has      just  from  the  Lutheran  General  Council  was 

e     ut  eran       cjosec|    an     eight     days'  cordially   welcomed.      He   declared   Lu- 

convention    at    Des  theranism  larger  than  any  and  every  or- 

Moines,  la.      Beginning  with  consider-  ganism  which  professes  it,  and  brought 

able  feeling  and  friction  occasioned  by  proposals   for   co-operation,   which   may 
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appear  to  be  of  mutual  advantage.  'This 
proposal  was  accepted  and  thus  another 
considerable  step  in  the  unification  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  has  been  taken. 


& 


Honors  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce 


Last  week  we 
chronicled  the  re- 
ception of  the 
members  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  by  the  King  and  Queen  at 
Windsor.  Following  this  have  come 
dinners  and  receptions,  and  many 
speeches  in  London.  On  June  5th  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  tendered 
them  a  banquet  at  the  old  Grocers'  Hall. 
Lord  Brassey  presided.  On  his  right 
sat  Mr.  Choate,  and  on  his  left  Lord 
Lansdowne.  Several  of  the  more  prom- 
inent of  the  New  York  members  were  at 
the  table  of  honor.  A  crowd  of  ladies 
were  in  the  galleries.  The  opening  speech 
was  made  by  Lord  Brassey,  who  wel- 
comed the  guests  as  "  representatives  of 
the  skill  and  enterprise  which  have 
turned  the  vast  resources  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  to  the  services  of  man- 
kind." The  most  noteworthy  of  his  re- 
marks referred,  as  would  be  expected,  to 
the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  between  the 
two  countries : 

'  To  no  other  nation  are  we  drawn  as  we 
are  to  our  kinsmen  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
wisely  directed  friendship  of  our  two  peoples 
— not  as  yet,  and  perhaps  never  to  be  cemented 
by  formal  alliance — should  be  a  potent  influ- 
ence. Working  together  for  the  common 
good  of  all  mankind,  we  may  keep  open  the 
door  for  trade,  we  may  spread  civilization,  we 
may  protect  the  oppressed,  and  we  may  estab- 
lish peace  among  the  nations." 

And  this  sentiment  was  reinforced  by 
the  speech  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  For- 
eign Secretary,  who  said  courteously  in 
reference  to  his  own  office  that  "  it  re- 
quires an  effort  to  think  of  our  relations 
with  the  United  States  as  foreign  rela- 
tions." Morris  K.  Jesup,  president  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
replied  to  the  address  of  welcome,  and 
other  speeches  followed,  not  brilliant  or 
particularly  witty,  but  significant  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  Two  days  later 
Lord  Mayor  Green  and  the  Sheriffs  of 
London  received  the  New  York  gentle- 
men at  the  Mansion  House  with  all  the 
hospitality  and  old  world  formalities  that 
have  made  that  residence  famous.  Mr. 
Carnegie  is  said  to  have  been  the  center 
of   attraction   throughout   the   reception. 


When    introduced   to  the   Lord   Mayor, 

Mr.  (  'amebic  said  : 

"  In  New  York  in  my  young  and  poor  days, 
when   I   read  about     Dick  Whittington,    I    lit- 
tle  thought   i   should   stand   here   shaking   the 
Lord  Mayor's  hand." 
To  this  the   Lord  Mayor  replied: 

"  We  read  nothing  else  to-day  but  of  Mr. 
Carnegie's  splendid  gifts,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  English  people  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  unexampled   generosity." 


American  Horses 
and  Engines 


Not  entirely  without 
bearing  on  the  relations 
between  this  country  and 
England  are  two  recent  victories  of  the 
turf.  Mr.  W.  C.  Whitney  has  won  the 
Derby  with  his  horse  Volodyovski,  and 
Mr.  Foxhall  Keene  has  taken  the  Oaks. 
Mr.  Whitney's  winner  was,  to  be  sure,  an 
English  horse  simply  leased  for  a  term  of 
years,  but  the  rider  at  least  was  an  Amer- 
ican. The  Derby  (pronounce  Darby  if 
you  please)  is,  of  course,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  English  races,  and  some  years 
ago  King  Edward,  then  Prince  of  Wales, 
counted  it  one  of  his  proudest  honors  to 
have  won  the  stakes.  Mr.  Whitney  is 
not  the  first  from  this  side  the  ocean  to 
carry  off  the  victory.  Mr.  Pierre  Loril- 
lard  had  previously  captured  the  honors 
with  the  horse  Iroquois,  which  was  of  his 
own  breeding.  Mr.  Keene's  victory  this 
year  was  also  complete;  Cap  and  Bells  II 
is  an  American  horse,  and  was  ridden  by 
an  American  jockey. — To  turn  from 
horses  to  machines,  the  debate  between 
Sir  Alfred  Hickman  and  Lord  George 
Hamilton  in  regard  to  American  locomo- 
tives and  bridges  has  stirred  up  a  good 
deal  of  comment.  Sir  Alfred  has  replied 
with  considerable  bitterness  to  Lord 
George  Hamilton's  defense  of  American 
machines.  He  quotes  from  the  report  of 
the  Burmah  Railway  for  the  first  half  of 
1900  to  show  that  the  American  locomo- 
tives on  that  line  burned  35.5  per  cent, 
more  fuel  per  train  for  each  mile  and  23.5 
per  cent,  more  per  vehicle  than  British 
locomotives.  He  declares  further  that 
the  American  engines  in  Egypt  require 
24  per  cent,  more  coal  and  25  per  cent, 
more  oil  than  those  of  British  make.  The 
advantage  of  the  American  manufactur- 
ers in  the  market  is  due,  he  says,  to  what 
practically  amounts  to  export  bounties : 

"  The   American   engineer   has   a   protected 
market,  which  enables  him  to  make  enormous 
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profits  at  home  and  even  to  sell  at  a  loss 
abroad,  still  getting  a  satisfactory  return  on 
his  capital.  I  venture  to  assert  with  confidence 
that  but  for  the  37  per  cent,  duty  we  should 
sell  more  engines  in  America  than  the  Ameri- 
cans would  send  here." 

As  regards  the  Gohtieh  Bridge,  in  Bur- 
mah,  he  repeats  his  charges  that  the  work 
is  ill-done  and  unsatisfactory,  and  makes 
insinuations  of  a  disagreeable  nature 
against  the  way  in  which  the  contract  was 
awarded.  Lord  George's  position  of  de- 
fense is  certainly  a  strong  one.  If  it  is 
true  that  the  American  work  is  so  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  the  British,  and  Amer- 
ican locomotives  are  so  much  more  ex- 
pensive to  run,  why  is  there  so  much 
alarm  for  the  loss  of  British  paramountcy 
in  trade.  The  burden  of  proof  lies  heav- 
ily upon  those  who  denounce  the  Ameri- 
can manufactures.  The  discussion  has 
reached  this  country.  Mr.  Alba  B.  John- 
son, of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Com- 
pany, makes  this  statement  in  regard  to 
the  charges  brought  before  Parliament 
by  Sir  Alfred  Hickman : 

"  With  reference  to  the  statement  of  Samuel 
W.  Johnson,  Locomotive  Superintendent  of 
the  Midland  Railway  of  England,  that  the 
extra  working  cost  of  the  American  locomo- 
tives over  the  British  under  the  same  condi- 
tions is  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  in  fuel,  50  per 
cent,  in  oil  and  60  per  cent,  in  repairs,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  supply  any  data,  either 
in  corroboration  or  denial  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
statement. 

3|C  3f*  3^  *|*  3f»  2JC  5f£  2f£ 

"  It  is  obvious  that  in  locomotives  of  the 
same  weight,  general  dimensions,  heating  sur- 
face and  power  and  constructed  from  similar 
materials  throughout,  there  cannot  be  so  wide 
a  variation  in  operating  economy  as  Mr.  John- 
son's figures  indicate,  unless  one  of  the  loco- 
motives under  consideration  is  in  a  condition 
unfit  for  comparison.  If,  therefore,  it  is  true 
that  the  American  locomotives  are  showing 
the  unfavorable  results  indicated,  it  is  abundant 
reason  for  the  locomotive  department  of  the 
Midland  Railway  to  investigate  and  correct 
the  trouble. 

"  Much  of  the  discussion  relative  to  the  com- 
parison between  English  and  American  loco- 
motives in  the  consumption  of  fuel  has  been 
based  upon  the  railways  in  India.  I  have  au- 
thentic information  from  one  important  Indian 
railway  that  American  locomotives  are  show- 
ing slightly  more  favorable  results  than  the 
English." 

_:  It  has  long  been  known  in  a 

xvussi^n 

Railways     general   way  that  the  Trans- 
Siberian    Railway    was   badly 
built,  and  almost  unfit  for  traffic.     The 
ireport   of   Prince   Hilkoff,    Minister   of 


Public  Works  and  Railways,  confirms 
this  general  opinion.  Prince  Hilkoff, 
with  a  corps  of  experts  and  Government 
officials,  has  made  an  extensive  examina- 
tion of  the  road,  and  reports  that  its  con- 
dition is  seriously  defective.  The  road- 
beds are  badly  constructed,  the  bridges 
are  unsafe  and  the  rails  poor.  The  old 
locomotives  of  light  weight  can  haul  a 
load  only  a  few  miles  a  day,  whereas  the 
engines  of  American  manufacture  are 
too  heavy  to  run  safely  over  the  flimsy 
road.  The  unsatisfactory  explanation  of 
this  state  of  afTairs  has  been  that  the  Gov- 
ernment intended  the  present  road  only 
for  temporary  use,  and  looked  forward  to 
relaying  it  in  more  substantial  form.  But 
now  in  addition  to  details  in  regard  to  the 
road  itself,  Prince  HilkofFs  investigation 
is  said  to  have  revealed  systematic  pecu- 
lations on  the  part  of  those  in  control  of 
the  work.  The  Trans-Siberian  Railway, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  distinctly  a  na- 
tional project,  built  by  Government  cap- 
ital and  managed  by  Government  offi- 
cials. According  to  the  present  report 
the  method  of  the  officials  was  to  make 
out  two  receipts  for  all  materials  pur- 
chased and  all  work  done.  One  of  these 
receipts  gave  the  amount  actually  turned 
over  to  the  contractor,  the  other  receipt, 
kept  for  the  Government  accounts,  rep- 
resented the  money  paid  out.  The  dif- 
ference between  these  two  sums  remained 
with  the  officials.  If  the  information 
that  reaches  this  country  is  correct,  mil- 
lions of  rubles  have  in  this  way  been 
stolen.  In  the  meanwhile  Russia  con- 
tinues to  work  for  the  Far  Eastern  trade. 
Two  large  and  fast  steamers  have  been 
built  at  Rostock,  and  two  others  at 
Stettin,  which  will  sail  in  a  few  days  from 
Odessa  with  emigrants  and  a  general 
cargo  for  the  Far  East.  Two  more 
steamers  for  the  same  service  are  now 
building  at  Trieste.  All  these  vessels  are 
the  property  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
way, and  are  to  ply  between  Vladivos- 
tock,  Port  Arthur  and  other  ports  in 
the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li,  and  in  connection 
with  the  Amur  Line  which  navigates  the 
river  of  that  name. 


From  time  to   time  stories 
get   abroad    of    the    rough 
manner  in  which  Russia  is 
endeavoring  to  break  down  the  national 


Russia  and 
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spirit  of  Finland.  That  far  northern 
country,  if  left  to  itself,  would  prosper 
and  be  content.  A  greater  percentage  of 
the  people  there  can  read  and  write  than 
in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  The 
population  is  thrifty  and  prosperous ;  no 
intoxicating  liquor  is  used  except  on  spe- 
cial occasions  when  the  Government 
grants  a  license  for  such  indulgence.  The 
public  debt  is  112,000,000  f.,  which  has 
all  been  incurred  for  constructing  rail- 
roads. The  resources  of  the  land  are  not 
yet  developed,  and  much  wealth  is  still  to 
be  taken  from  it.  For  this  and  for  other 
reasons  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Rus- 
sia is  doing  what  she  can  to  overthrow 
the  free  constitution  of  the  country  and 
absorb  the  people  in  her  own  vast  and 
servile  population.  The  Czar  has  mani- 
festly broken  the  oath  in  which  he  sub- 
scribed to  the  Finnish  Constitution,  and 
the  whole  conduct  of  Russia  toward  the 
land  is  manifestly  illegal;  but,  as  Air. 
Henry  Norman  writes  in  Scribner's 
Magazine,  "  the  only  final  thing  is  force 
majeure — imperative  national  self-inter- 
est; before  that  all  promises  are  air  and 
all  treaties  are  black  marks  on  white  pa- 
per." How  willing  Russia  is  to  appeal 
to  this  brutal  argument  of  the  force 
majeure  may  be  seen  from  a  recent  event 
in  Helsingfors,  the  capital  of  Finland. 
The  Countess  Mannerheim,  who  belongs 
to  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  the  land, 
has  made  a  custom  of  giving  concerts  in 
Helsingfors  to  raise  money  for  charitable 
purposes.  Recently  such  a  concert  was 
announced,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
to  go  to  the  educational  fund.  This  was 
contrary  to  Russian  ideas  of  subjugation. 
Furthermore,  the  announcement  ap- 
peared in  the  only  paper  which  had  sur- 
vived the  Russification  measures.  As  a 
result,  the  paper  was  immediately  sup- 
pressed. On  the  night  of  the  concert  the 
police  held  the  doors  of  the  hall ;  but  the 
audience,  expecting  this,  gathered  at  the 
building  of  a  private  club  which  includes 
the  best  men  of  the  city  in  its  member- 
ship. When  the  concert  began,  the  Gov- 
ernor, attended  by  his  staff  and  by  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  charged  the  assembly 
to  disperse.  As  the  club  house  is  a  pri- 
vate building,  no  one  moved.  The  Gov- 
ernor ordered  the  Prefect  to  dear  the 
hall ;  but  the  latter,  being  himself  a  Finn, 
declined  to  obey,  and  instead  threw  his 


sash  at  the  Governor,  and  joined  the  au- 
dience. An  order  to  the  sub-Prefect  had 
no  more  effect ;  whereupon  the  Governor 
declared  that,  unless  the  audience  in- 
stantly dispersed,  he  would  command  a 
company  of  Cossacks  to  ride  through  the 
place.  This  threat  was  effective,  but 
Countess  Mannerheim  was  among  the 
last  to  retire. 

t*u    o     *u       The   war  in   South   Africa 
The  South  .  ,  . 

African  War      d,raSS      lts,     ^^ .   len8th 
along,  and  the  end  is  not 

yet  seen.  There  is  a  credible  report  that 
the  recent  visit  of  Queen  Wilhelmina  to 
Berlin  was  for  the  purpose  of  persuad- 
ing the  German  Emperor  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  war  through  the  medium  of  The 
Hague  Arbitration  Court.  The  follow- 
ing dispatch,  which  has  the  authority  of 
Count  von  Billow,  the  Imperial  Chancel- 
lor, has  interest  in  this  connection : 

"  Neither  England,  France,  nor  Russia  ever 
approached  Germany  to  participate  in  any 
action  aiming  at  ending  the  South  African 
war.  Germany  has  all  along  distinguished 
between  offering  her  good  offices  and  inter- 
vention. To  render  her  good  offices  would 
be  possible  under  certain  circumstances — viz., 
if  both  parties  to  the  war  request  it;  but  it 
will  be  remembered  that  Great  Britain  only 
joined  the  Hague  conference  on  condition  that 
the  Boer  States  were  excluded.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Kruger,  who  is  a  serious  states- 
man, came  to  Europe  to  obtain  the  good  offices 
of  several  of  the  Powers  to  end  the  war ;  but 
there  is  also  no  doubt  that  Great  Britain  does 
not  want  their  good  offices. 

"  At  least,  it  is  true  that  since  the  South 
African  war  began  Great  Britain  has  never, 
either  verbally  or  in  writing,  -onfidentially  or 
officially^  broached  such  an  idea.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Boer  side  has  now  formally 
asked  the  Hague  Arbitration  Court  to  lend  its 
aid  to  end  the  war  somehow,  and  that  the  court 
has  held  a  session  regarding  the  matter;  but 
that,  of  course,  is  entirely  different  from  any 
serious  steps  to  end  the  war." 

Several  combats  have  been  reported 
from  the  scene  of  war,  but  none  of  spe- 
cial importance.  Lord  Kitchener  states 
that  the  number  of  Boers  killed,  impris- 
oned, or  surrendered  during  the  month 
of  May  amounted  to  2,640.  Between 
June  1st  and  June  9th  twenty-six  Boers 
were  killed,  four  were  wounded,  409 
were  made  prisoners,  33  surrendered, 
and  651  rifles,  115,500  rounds  of  am- 
munition, 120  wagons  and  4,000  horses 
were  captured. 


At    Last. 

By  the  Late  Thomas  F.   Bayard. 

[The  following  remarkable  combination  of  literary  achievements  has  never  before  been  given  to  the  public.  Mr. 
Bayard,  when  Ambassador  to  England,  sent  a  few  copies  to  his  friends  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  through  one  of 
whom  a  copy  has  come  into  the  possession  of  The  Independent.  It  should,  we  judge,  no  longer  be-  kept  for  private 
enjoyment.  Mr.  Bayard  is  known  to  most  people  for  his  high  type  of  manhood  and  his  patriotic  statesmanship.  Few, 
however  know  his  keen  zest  in  literary  maiters  and  his  fine  poetic  spirit.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  had  few 
critics  who  were  his  equal.  He  glorified  American  manhood  in  London,  and  won  the  admiration  of  the  scholars  of 
the  United  Kingdom — as  well  as  her  statesmen.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  The  Independent  does  not  make 
public  a  private  communication  without  the  consent  of  the  Bayard  family. — Editor.] 


11 1  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  thy  likeness." 

Psalm  xvii.  15. 

Ki'p/e,  (I  KtKoi/j,r/raL  ooWjairai, 

S.  John  xi.  12. 

These  verses  of  Whittier  and  the  Latin  ren- 
dition by  an  eminent  English  scholar  and 
divine — are  printed  together,  in  recognition 
and  furtherance  of  the  ingrained  affinity  which 
attests  its  existence  so  unmistakably  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  fed  upon  the  same 
traditions,  and  cherishing  the  same  ideals — 
who,  tho  separated  by  the  broad  Atlantic, 

" speak  the  tongue 

"  That    Shakespeare     spake :     the     faith     and 
"  morals  hold 

"  Which  Milton  held -  "  . 

whose  standards  of  morality  and  religion — of 
social  and  political  duty — are  the  same. 

Between  such  men  flows  silently  a  strong 
current  of  sympathy  and  mutual  respect,  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  wel- 


fare of  both  nations  to  keep  clear  and  unob- 
structed. 

The  incident  which  caused  this  imprint  oc- 
curred in  England  in  November,  1896,  when 
the  venerable  Dean  of  Llandaff,  the  Very 
Reverend  Charles  John  Vaughan,  was  lying,  as 
he  supposed,  on  his  death  bed. 

He  found  in  these  lines  of  Whittier  such  con- 
solation that  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  emerged 
for  a  little  while  from  the  shadow  of  death 
he  caused  several  hundred  copies  to  be  printed 
and  distributed  among  his  theological  pupils. 
The  Rev.  H.  Montagu  Butler,  D.D.,  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  received  from  the 
Dean  (his  old  Harrow  Master)  one  of  these 
copies,  and  added  the  Latin  version,  which  he 
has  kindly  given  his  permission  to  be  reprinted 
here. 

Dean  Vaughan  died  in  October  last,  and  the 
Christian  world  mourns  his  loss,  and  they 
mourn  most  who  knew  him  best.        T.  F.  B. 


AT  LAST. 

When  on  my  day  of  life  the  night  is  falling 
And,   in  the   winds,   from   unsunned   spaces 
blown, 
I  hear  far  voices  out  of  darkness  calling 
My  feet  to  paths  unknown, 

Thou,   Who  hast  made  my  home  of  life  so 
pleasant, 
Leave  not  its  tenant  when  its  walls  decay: 

0  Love  Divine,  O  Helper  ever  present, 

Be  Thou  my  strength  and  stay ! 

Be  near  me  when  all  else  is  from  me  drifting — 
Earth,   sky,  home's  pictures,   days  of  shade 
and  shine, 
And  kindly  faces  to  my  own  uplifting 
The  love  which  answers  mine. 

1  have  but  Thee,  my  Father !  let  Thy  Spirit 
Be  with  me  then  to  comfort  and  uphold ; 

No  gate  of  pearl,  no  branch  of  palm  I  merit, 
Nor  street  of  shining  gold. 

Suffice  it  if — my  good  and  ill  unrcckoned 
And  both  forgiven  through  Thy  abounding 
grace — 
I  find  myself  by  hands  familiar  beckoned 
Unto  my  fitting  place ; 

Some  humble  door  among  Thy  many  mansions, 
Some  sheltering  shade  where  sin  and  striv- 
ing cease, 
And  flows  for  ever  through  heaven's  green  ex- 
pansions 

The  river  of  Thy  peace. 

There,  from  the  music  round  about  me  steal- 
ing, 
I  fain  would  learn  the  new  and  holy  song, 
And  find  at  last,  beneath  Thy  trees  of  healing, 
The  life  for  which  I  long. 

-—John  Greenleaf  Whittxisr. 


Non   iam  prima  peto." 


Venit  summa  dies,  quant  nox  quoque  summa 
sequetur, 
Sic  tamen  aeternos  ut  ferat  ipsa  dies. 
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Cum  suprema  diem  nox  premit,  et  noto 
Vectas  e  spatiis  sole  carentibus 
Voces  accipio  per  tenebras  pedes 
Ad  non  nota  vocantium, 

Tu,  nam  vita  placens  munus  erat  tuum, 
Tu  ne  linque,  domus  cum  ruit,  incolam, 
Sed  tanto  propior,  fidus,  amans  ades, 
Custos  et  columen  meum  ! 

Tunc  adsis  ubi  me  caetera  deserunt — 
Caelum,  terra,  vices  sol  varians  suas, 
Et  tarn  dulce  meis  corda  domestica 
Respondentia  cordibus. 

Orbus  sum  sine  Te:     Tu  miserabilem 
Consolare,  gradus  Tu  mihi  sustine ! 
15     Non  palmam  aut  diadema  aut  plateam  peto, 
Quam  Vates  canit,  auream. 

Nee  peccata  mihi  nee  merita  imputes ; 
His  illis  pariter  des  veniam :  sat  est 
Si,  notis  manibus  ductus,  idoneum 
20  Tandem  deferar  in  locum. 

Sedem  inter  famulos  des,  Pater,  infimam ; 
Umbram  des  avido  pacis,  ubi  fluit 
Plenus  pace  Tua  per  viridantia 
Rivus  prata  volubilis. 

25     Illic,  caelicolum  dum  melos  haurio, 

Carmen,  Sancte,  novum  discere  gestiam, 
Vitalique  Tua  posse  sub  Arbore 
Vita,  quam  sitio,  frui. 

— H.  Montagu  Butler. 

'November  20th,  i8g6. 
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American    Locomotives    in   the    Markets    of    the 

World. 

By  John   H.   Converse  . 

[Mr.  Converse  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Burnham,  Williams  &  Co.— the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  -which, 
apart  from  its  work  for  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  ships  hundreds  of  locomotives  to  Europe  and  South 
America.  This  article  is  of  especial  importance  just  now  in  view  of  the  recent  attacks  on  American  locomotives  and 
bridges    made  by  Sir   Alfred  Hickman,  member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons.  — Editor.] 


WITHIN  the  past  ten  years  Amer- 
ican locomotives  have  been  sent 
to  almost  every  country  in  the 
world  where  railroads  are  in  operation, 
and  within  the  past  three  or  four  years  to 


JOHN    H.    CONVERSE. 

England,  France  and  Germany.  These 
three  countries  in  particular  have  been 
extensive  producers  of  locomotives,  both 
for  their  own  uses  and  on  foreign  ac- 
count, and  they  have  competed  with 
American  builders  for  South  American 
trade. 

It  is,  therefore,  remarkable  that  indus- 
trial conditions  in  the  United  States  have 
so  changed  that  American  builders  are 
able  to  sell  locomotives  in  Europe  at  a 
profit  in  the  face  of  the  keenest  competi- 
tion. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that 
no  foreign  locomotives  are  imported  into 
the  United  States  j  there  has  been  no  such 

mo 


importation  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  with  one  or  two  unimportant  ex- 
ceptions. 

The  causes  which  had  led  up  to  this 
condition  of  affairs  are  interesting  from 
an  economic  and  sociological  point  of 
view.  Our  vast  American  railway  sys- 
tem had  to  be  developed  under  conditions 
of  the  greatest  economy.  The  minimum 
expenditure  for  locomotives  and  cars, 
light  rails  and  wooden  bridges  had  to  be 
used  in  order  to  stretch  the  railroads 
from  the  seaboard  across  our  Western 
territories.  With  the  growth  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  strengthening  of  the  railroad 
lines,  the  permanent  way  was  rebuilt ; 
heavier  rails,  better  bridges  and  better 
rolling  stock  were  substituted.  Locomo- 
tives of  improved  design  and  greater  ca- 
pacity were  required,  so  that,  in  course 
of  time,  the  American  locomotive  came 
to  be  superior  in  many  respects  to  the 
locomotive  of  European  make. 

At  the  beginning  of  railroad  construc- 
tion in  the  United  States  the  locomotive 
had  but  a  single  pair  of  driving  wheels 
and  weighed  perhaps  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen tons.  In  1870  the  weight  of  stand- 
ard American  locomotives  was  about 
forty  tons  for  freight,  and  thirty-five  for 
passenger  engines.  To-day  freight  en- 
gines of  one  hundred  tons'  and  passenger 
engines  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  tons' 
weight  are  the  rule.  These  figures  are 
exclusive  of  the  tender,  which  has  been 
proportionately  increased  in  size. 

The  demand  for  greater  speed  has  been 
constant  from  the  beginning.  American 
locomotive  practice  has  responded  to  this 
demand  in  such  a  manner  that  the  in- 
crease in  speed  of  railroad  trains  has  been 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  develop- 
ments in  the  problem  of  transportation. 
It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  experts  on  rail- 
road subjects  seriously  discussed  the 
question  of  whether  the  speed  of  a  mile  a 
minute  had  ever  been  attained  by  any 
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American  Make.     Mogul  Type  Freight  Locomotive.     The  Great  Northern  Railway  of  England. 


railroad  train.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  trains  in  this  country  scheduled  to 
run  seventy  to  eighty  miles  an  hour,  and 
it  is  done  every  day.  Some  of  the  fastest 
time  in  the  world  is  made  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Reading  roads  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Atlantic  City.  The  distance 
is  from  fifty-five  to  fifty-nine  miles,  and 
in  the  summer  time  trains  are  run  daily 
between  Camden  and  Atlantic  City  in 
from  forty-five  to  fifty  minutes.  It  has, 
of  course,  required  many  years  to  accom- 
plish all  this,  and  a  great  outlay  of  money 
for  tools,  machinery  and  general  equip- 
ment. In  a  general  way,  then,  it  may  be 
stated  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  Ameri- 
can supremacy  in  the  locomotive  trade  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  is  the  prefer- 
ence for  our  engines  as  to  their  type,  size 
and  details. 

Another  reason  for  this  supremacy  lies 
in  the  fact  that  American  locomotive 
shops  have  facilities  for  filling  large  or- 
d  rs  in  a  short  space  of  time,  which  makes 
it  possible  to  deliver  the  engines  much 
sooner  than  any  European  works  could 
do  it.  A  case  in  point  is  the  building  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  locomotives  for  the 
Russian  Government  by  the  Baldwin  Lo- 
comotive Works.  They  were  ordered  for 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  and  for  the 


simple  reason  that  no  works  in  Russia 
could  turn  them  out  in  the  time  required. 
The  policy  of  Russia  is  to  build  up  its 
own  manufactures,  and  they  will  not  or- 
der locomotives  abroad  if  their  works  at 
home  can  meet  the  demand. 

A  third  reason,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  one,  bearing  upon  our  com- 
mand of  the  European  market,  is  the 
question  of  price.  Owing  to  the  charac- 
ter and  design  of  American  engines  they 
can  be  constructed  at  less  cost  per  unit 
of  weight  than  European  locomotives — 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  American 
workmen  are  paid  much  higher  wages 
than  those  of  Europe.  Another  factor  in 
the  cost  of  locomotives  for  foreign  trade 
is  that  they  first  have  to  be  built,  and  are 
then  taken  apart,  the  parts  placed  in 
boxes  and  put  on  board  a  steamer,  freight 
and  insurance  paid,  and  loading  and  un- 
loading charges  covered.  Finally  me- 
chanics are  sometimes  sent  thousands  of 
miles  to  set  up  and  run  the  engines  on 
the  trial  trip. 

The  energy  and  intelligence  of  the 
American  workman,  his  capacity  for 
handling  relatively  a  large  amount  of 
work,  and  the  extensive  use  of  machine 
tools  and  improved  machinery,  are  an  off- 
set to  the  higher  wages  paid,  while  the 
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large  home  market  makes  the  industry 
continuous  all  the  year  round,  a  factor  in 
itself  tending  to  reduce  cost  by  equaliz- 
ing manufacturing  expenses.  While 
America  is  able  to  supply  everything  that 
goes  to  make  up  a  locomotive,  it  some- 
times happens,  in  the  case  of  engines  con- 
structed for  foreign  railways,  that  a  pref- 


troduction  of  heavier  steel  rails  and  of 
iron  and  steel  bridges. 

In  fact,  it  would  seem  as  if  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  problem  were  bound  to- 
gether and  solved  by  the  production  of 
steel  at  a  low  price.  The  introduction  of 
steel  for  rails  in  place  of  iron  has  made 
heavier    and,  of    course,  more  powerful 


American  Make      Atlantic  Type  Locomotive.     Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Co. 


erence  is  expressed  for  certain  ap- 
pliances, or  parts,  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture. These  are  subject  to  duty  when 
imported,  but  a  rebate  is  allowed  on  ex- 
portation, so  that  the  actual  cost  is  the 
same  as  in  Europe,  plus  the  freight. 

The  increase  in  the  size  and  speed  of 
the  locomotive  has  in  part  become  possi- 
ble through  the  substitution  of  steel  for 
iron.  Boilers  are  now  made  of  steel,  and 
are  capable  of  carrying  a  steam  pressure 
of  two  hundred  pounds  t©  the  square 
inch;  thirty  years  ago  one  hundred 
pounds  was  the  ordinary  pressure.  Ten- 
der frames,  tanks  and  cabs  are  also  made 


locomotives  possible.  The  weight  of 
steel  rails  has  gradually  increased  until 
to-day  the  railroads  are  in  some  cases 
using  steel  rails  weighing  one  hundred 
pounds  to  the  yard.  Forty  years  ago  a 
large  part  of  the  mileage  of  American 
roads  was  laid  with  rails  weighing  less 
than  sixty  pounds  to  the  yard,  and  gener- 
ally of  iron.  Cars  also  have  been  in- 
creased in  weight  and  capacity.  Ten  tons 
of  freight  was  once  considered  as  the  ca- 
pacity of  an  ordinary  car,  while  to-day 
steel  cars  are  built  to  carry  fifty  tons. 

The  effect  of  this  increase  in  the  size 
and  speed  of  the  locomotive,  the  substitu- 


Amencan  Make.     Consolidation  Locomotive.     Bavarian  State  Railways 


of  steel  at  the  present  time,  and  all  the 
wheels  under  a  locomotive  and  tender 
are  steel  tired,  where  formerly  both  the 
tender  and  engine  wheels  were  cast  iron. 
All  this  has  been  done  through  the  great 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel,  which  is  now  much  cheaper  per  ton 
than  iron  was  twenty  years  ago.  There 
has  been  a  close  relation  between  the  de- 
velopment of  the  locomotive  and  the  in- 


tion  of  steel  for  iron,  the  increase  in  the 
weight  of  rails  and  the  improvement  of 
bridges  has  not  been  effected  without 
considerable  addition  to  the  expense. 
The  weight  of  locomotives  has  more  than 
doubled  within  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years,  and  the  material  in  them  has  im- 
proved greatly  in  quality;  but  the  in- 
crease in  price  is  not  more  than  forty  to 
fifty  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  ef- 
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ficiency  has  been  enormous.  This  in- 
crease in  efficiency  has  largely  reduced 
the  operating  expenses  on  all  roads ;  here 
lies  the  secret  of  the  great  decrease  in 
rates  for  transportation  from  the  prices 
that  prevailed  a  generation  ago. 

The  great  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  American  locomotives  have  at- 
tracted attention  from  those  countries 
where  railroads  are  in  operation.  In  the 
European  works  manufacturers  have  not 
been  required  to  make  such  changes  as 
we  have.  Because  of  the  conservative 
spirit  common  to  Old  World  conditions, 
manufacturers  have  adhered  to  their 
original  standards  to  a  greater  extent 
than  we.  The  locomotive  and  car  manu- 
facturers, as  well  as  the  makers  of  steel 
rails,  simply  reflect  the  development  of 
our  country  and  its  interests.  A  con- 
stant striving  after  the  standards  of  the 
highest  order  of  excellence  has  gradually 
led  us  to  the  point  where  we  can  compete 
successfully  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
with  European  locomotive  builders,  and 
we  can  hold  our  own  in  competition  with 
them  at  their  own  doors. 

While    the    principal    competitors   of 


American  manufacturers  in  Europe  are 
England  and  Germany,  there  are  others. 
France  and  Belgium  build  a  great  many 
engines  and  have  secured  many  contracts 
for  locomotives  outside  their  own  coun- 
tries. And  just  here  a  word  may  be 
said  as  to  the  main  difference  between 
American  engines  and  those  built  in  Eu- 
ropean works.  The  principal  distinction 
is  the  use  in  this  country  of  the  bar  frame, 
as  contrasted  with  the  plate  frame  used 
in  Europe.  Our  engines  are  always 
built  with  outside  cylinders,  while  in  Eu- 
rope frequently  the  cylinders  are  inside 
and  crank  axles  are  used.  These  two  de- 
tails, the  frames  and  the  inside  cylinders, 
are  now  the  most  radical  differences  in 
American  and  European  practice.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  American 
and  European  locomotives  have  been 
growing  more  and  more  alike,  and  the 
difference  between  them  is  not  nearly  so 
great  now  as  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

The  question  of  the  tariff  has  little  ef- 
fect, one  way  or  the  other,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  locomotives  for  the  foreign  trade 
by  American  manufacturers.  In  the  first 
place,  while  there  is  a  tariff  on  foreign  lo- 


gnglishMake.     Passenger  Locomotive,  with  Single  Pair  of  Driving  Wheels. 
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American  Make.     Ten-Wheeled  Passenger  Locomotive.     Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co 


comotives  brought  into  the  United 
States  sufficient  in  itself  to  debar  impor- 
tations, it  is  not  an  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  industry ;  American  railroad 
companies  prefer  the  American  types  of 
locomotives.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  tariff  on  American-made  locomotives 
imported  into  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  South  America,  South  Africa, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  But,  for  the 
most  part,  the  railroads  in  these  countries 
are  owned  by  the  Government;  and,  the 
locomotives  being  ordered  by  them,  the 
tariff  does  not  affect  the  price  at  all.  The 
proposed  reciprocity  treaties  now  being 
negotiated  with  foreign  countries  will 
have  an  additional  tendency  to  foster 
export  trade  in  our  locomotives ;  all  com- 
mercial treaties  of  late  years  have  largely 
carried  clauses  relative  to  machinery  and 
locomotives  in  international  agreements. 
There  are  ten  large  locomotive  works 
in  the  United  States,  and  several  of 
them  have  recently  been  united  un- 
der one  management.  In  a  plant 
like  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  sev- 
enty   years,  employs    8,500    hands,    and 


has  been  spending  money  during  all  that 
time  in  improvements,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  locomotives  could  be  made  at  a 
lower  figure  by  joining  forces  with  other 
manufacturers. 

The  prosperity  of  the  locomotive  busi- 
ness in  this  country  to-day,  both  for  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets,  augurs  well 
for  the  future.  In  all  probability  the 
foreign  trade  will  continue  to  increase 
more  rapidly  in  the  future  than  it  has  in 
the  past.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  the  application  of  electricity 
as  a  motive  power  in  place  of  steam  for 
regular  railroad  work,  but  the  develop- 
ments thus  far  have  not  indicated  the 
probability  of  such  a  change.  Should 
it  come,  however,  American  locomotive 
builders  will  adapt  themselves  to  it. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that,  with 
raw  material  cheap  and  abundant,  the 
highest  skilled  labor,  and  the  best  labor- 
saving  appliances,  American  manufac- 
turers may  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  the  future  and  reasonably  count  on 
supplying  their  share  of  the  world's  lo- 
comotives. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


English  Make.    Four-Coupled,  Eight-Wheeled  Passenger  Locomotive. 


Hunting    Celebrities. 

By  a  Professional  Interviewer. 

11  For  to  admire  and  for  to  see. 

For  to  be'old  this  world  so  wide. 
It  never  done  no  good  to  me 
But  I  can't  'elp  it  if  I  tried." 

— Kipling. 

IT  isn't  so  much  the  money,  you  know,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  as  I  have  seen  him 

as  the  fun  of  the  thing  which  attracts  many  a  time  leaning  back  in  his  revolving 

the  gentlemen  of  my  guild  to  their  chair  in  his  study  in  the  rear  room  of  his 

profession.    The  money  which  we  receive  Hicks  street  house  in  Brooklyn.    He  al- 

for  our  labors  is  often  "  rather  more  or  ways  played  with  interviewers,  cracking 

less,"  but  the  amusement,  the  instruction,  jokes,  telling  stories,  quizzing  them  and 

the  opportunity  for  philosophical  obser-  saying  all  sorts  of  irrelevant  things.  He 

vation   and    for   profitable   acquaintance  talked  with  the  utmost  frankness,  saying 

are  limitless.  much  that  he  did  not  want  published,  and 

You  know  something  about  us,  reader,  trusting  to  the  common  sense  of  the  in- 

You  see  our  productions  constantly  in  terviewer  to  make  him  properly  staid  and 

the   newspapers   or   magazines.      Some-  dignified   in  print.     He   had   a  way  of 

times  you  even  see  our  work  signed  by  bringing  Mrs.  Beecher  into  the  conversa- 

other  people.    We  are  the  scouts  of  pub-  tion.     She  generally  sat  by  him  sewing, 

lie  curiosity  and  interest.     It  is  for  your  and  pretended  to  be  very  indignant  at  the 

service    that    we    board    the    incoming  unauthorized  use  of  her  name.    I  remem- 

steamer  and  grasp  the  hand  of  the  dis-  ber  only  one  instance  in  which  his  confi- 

tinguished  foreigner.  It  is  to  satisfy  your  dence  was  abused  and  his  conversation 

craving  for  new  things  that  we  track  the  published  verbatim.     That  hurt,  but  did 

sometimes  unwilling  celebrity  to  his  lair,  not  cure  him  of  his  habit  of  trusting  the 

It  is  for  you  that  we  ply  him  with  ques-  pressmen. 

tions ;  and  what  he  says — or  rather  de-  It  may  be  well  to  remark  at  this  point 

sires  to  say — we  print  for  you.  that  the  interview  is  very  seldom  a  ver- 

We  are  of  many  sorts,  like  the  celebri-  batim  report.     The  interviewer  does  not 

ties  themselves.     Among  us  are  repre-  take  down  all  that  is  said  unless  it  is  mat- 

sentatives  of  all  the  great  papers    and  ter  of  the  first  importance.    Nor  does  he 

magazines  of  the  country,  emissaries  of  present  it  in  precisely  the  form  obtained, 

the  newspaper  syndicates,  men  who  serve  Few  men  speak  with  such  coherence  and 

bunches  of  Western  or  Southern  publica-  literary  finish  as  to  make  this  possible, 

tions,  servants  of  the  London  press,  agents  Stenography,  therefore,  is  of  little  serv- 

of  yellow  journals — "  human   warious,"  ice,  and  quite  frequently  it  is  best  not  to 

as  Mr.  Venus  would  say.  show  pencil  or  paper.    Many  men  on  the 

Most  men  and  women  who  write  for  sight  of  these  try  to  talk  for  publication, 
the  press,  and  all  reporters,  are  at  times  and  in  so  doing  become  turgid,  and  lose 
interviewers,  but  there  are  some  among  strength  and  naturalness, 
us  who  do  little  else  besides  this  sort  of  It  isn't  pencil  and  paper  that  the  inter- 
work.  Some  of  us  are  regularly  em-  viewer  needs  in  successfully  obtaining  an 
ployed  and  receive  salaries  that  range  interview,  but  sympathy,  some  knowledge 
from  $1,000  up  to  $10,000  a  year;  others  of  the  specialty  of  the  man  before  him, 
depend  upon  special  assignments  from  and  also  of  the  art  of  asking  dragnet 
publications  to  which  they  are  only  half  questions.  The  successful  interviewer 
attached.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  during  must  be  able  to  interest,  and  often,  to 
eighteen  years  of  service  in  New  York,  some  extent,  inspire  the  man  upon  whom 
especially  of  late  years,  to  do  a  great  deal  he  has  called,  so  that  the  celebrity  may 
of  interviewing,  and  I  must  say  that,  forget  all  about  publication  and  discuss 
taken  on  the  whole,  it  has  been  the  means  his  subject  as  freely  as  he  would  with  a 
of  giving  me  much  pleasure  and  (men-  personal  friend.  So  well  trained  do  the 
tal)  profit.  memories  of  some  of  us  become  that,  de- 

I  am  thinking  just  at  this  moment  of  parting  from  such  an  interview  without 
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any  notes  at  all,  we  can  write  two  or  three 
thousand  words  with  entire  accuracy — 
not  of  letter,  but  of  idea,  and  even  of  ex- 
pressional  characteristics. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  discussion  of 
the  pleasures  of  interviewing.  Out  of 
the  past  there  rise  before  me  great  men 
with  whom  I  have  talked  face  to  face,  and 
concerning  whom  my  mind  holds  golden 
memories.  I  see  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard, 
who  led  the  right  wing  of  Sherman's 
army  on  the  march  to  the  sea ;  Gen.  Long- 
street,  the  famous  Southerner,  one  of 
Lee's  ablest  lieutenants ;  Gen.  Joe 
Wheeler,  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  General 
Merritt,  General  Brooke,  Admirals  Dewey 
and  Sampson,  Captain  Coghlan,  Barnum 
the  showman,  Stranahan  the  First  Citi- 
zen of  Brooklyn,  Benjamin  D.  Silliman, 
and  many  others. 

Round,  fat,  ringleted  Barnum  was,  of 
course,  a  great  friend  of  the  interviewer. 
A  jolly,  loud-laughing,  roguish  soul,  and 
a  great  teller  of  stories,  as  I  remember 
him.  I  came  down  with  him  from  Bridge- 
port one  day  about  a  year  before  his 
death,  and  he  was  in  high  feather.  Seat- 
ed in  one  of  the  parlor  car  armchairs  he 
conversed  with  me,  recalling  the  past  and 
planning  for  the  future.  He  was  as  hope- 
ful, as  enthusiastic  and  as  merry  as  a 
boy,  and  the  ladies  in  the  car  gradually 
crept  closer  and  closer  to  listen  to  his 
jokes  and  stories. 

Two  of  the  pleasantest  recollections  I 
have  are  in  connection  with  Hon.  J.  S.  T. 
Stranahan,  long  distinguished  as  the 
"  First  Citizen  of  Brooklyn,"  and  Benja- 
min D.  Silliman,  the  lawyer,  who  recent- 
ly passed  away  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety- 
five,  and  who  for  a  long  time  previously 
had  been  known  far  and  wide  as  the  old- 
est living  graduate  of  Yale.  I  called  on 
them  to  obtain  notes  concerning  the  cele- 
bration of  Christmas  in  old  times.  Both 
were  gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  and  in 
their  courtesy  absolutely  superior  to  the 
infirmities  of  age.  I  found  Mr.  Silliman 
in  his  New  York  office,  whither  he  went 
every  day,  rain  or  shine.  I  broached  my 
subject  to  him  and  he  fairly  strained  the 
remnant  of  his  faculties  in  the  attempt  to 
oblige  me — a  stranger.  When  the  inter- 
view was  over,  totally  ignoring  the  fact 
that  I  was  fifty  years  his  junior,  he  rose 
and  insisted  on  helping  me  on  with  my 
overcoat,  and  I  saw  he  would  be  hurt  if  I 
refused.    So  it  was  with  Mr.  Stranahan. 


I  found  him  alone  in  his  mansion.  Twi- 
light was  passing  and  the  house  was 
dark.  He  answered  the  bell  and  I  told 
him  what  I  wanted.  He  brought  me  in 
and  would  not  allow  me  to  help  him  light 
the  gas.  The  manner  in  which  he  ig- 
nored the  infirmities  of  old  age  was  pa- 
thetic, but  very  inspiring.  He  made  me 
sit  down  before  he  was  seated.  Then  he 
tried  to  pull  himself  together  and  answer 
my  questions.  I  have  seen  many  displays 
of  the  quality  sometimes  called  "  game- 
ness,"  but  nothing  anywhere  fit  to  be 
classed  with  that  of  these  two  nonogen- 
arians. 

Gen.  Joe  Wheeler  is  good  to  the  inter- 
viewer. He  talks  out  without  reserve,  as 
if  speaking  to  a  friend.  He  is  modest  in 
his  manner,  even  meek-looking,  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  at  first  sight  would  imagine 
that  this  gentle,  genial,  kindly  man  was  a 
hero  of  some  of  the  bloodiest,  grimmest 
battles  of  modern  times. 

Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  who  commanded 
one  of  the  wings  of  Sherman's  army  on 
the  famous  march  to  the  sea,  and  who 
bore  Lee's  first  shock  at  Gettysburg,  is 
another  of  precisely  the  same  type.  No 
one  could  be  simpler,  kinder  or  gentler. 
In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  the  rule  with  men 
as  with  steel  that  the  hardest  knocks  pro- 
duce the  best  temper.  Old  army  officers 
and  old  physicians  are  apt  to  have  a 
broad-minded  charity  and  a  hopeful, 
sunny  love  of  their  kind  which  is  rare 
elsewhere.  They  reverse  the  rule  of  the 
witty  French  cynic :  "  The  more  I  know 
about  men  the  better  I  like  dogs." 

The  last  time  I  interviewed  General 
Howard  it  was  on  the  subject  of  answers 
to  prayer,  and  I  thought  I  had  him.  In 
his  famous  fight  with  Stonewall  Jackson 
the  Union  forces  were  defeated,  so  I  in- 
quired of  General  Howard : 

"  You  prayed  before  that  battle  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered. 

"  And  Jackson  was  a  praying  man.  He 
prayed  also  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  assented. 

"  Then  how  was  it  he  gained  the  vic- 
tory? Did  that  mean  that  the  Union 
cause  was  wrong  ?  " 

Very  gently  the  good  old  general  re- 
plied :  Both  our  prayers  were  an- 
swered. Jackson  prayed  for  immediate 
victory  and  I  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
our  cause.  We  both  got  what  we  prayed 
for." 
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Kipling  in  one  of  his  books  on  America 
tells  about  a  delightful  interview  that  he 
had  with  Mark  Twain.  Well,  I  had  just 
such  another.  Mark  lay  back  in  his  Mor- 
ris chair  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  and 
talked  Americanism.  He  gossiped  and 
fought  with  me  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
over  some  mistaken  notions  that  I  had, 
and  settled  some  big  problems  that  have 
long  been  troubling  statesmen.  But  he 
would  not  let  me  publish  a  line.  "  If  pa- 
pers and  magazines  can  get  and  print  in- 
terviews with  me,"  he  said,  "  they  won't 
buy  my  articles,  and  then  where  should  I 
be?" 

Andrew  Carnegie  is  a  good  man  to  in- 
terview, and  talks  simply  and  frankly  to 
those  who  get  close  enough  to  him. 
Roosevelt  when  interested  fires  his  words 
like  a  volley  of  bullets,  and  at  times 
makes  sudden  and  alarming  jumps  from 
his  chair  into  the  face  of  the  interviewer. 
This  is  disconcerting  at  first,  but  is  mere- 
ly an  expression  of  superfluous  energy. 

Talmage  is  as  accessible  as  Beecher 
was,  and  very  obliging  to  interviewers. 
He  dictates,  but  is  not  particular,  except 
as  to  essentials. 

But  Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew  is 
the  model  source  of  interviews.  He  is  a 
perfect  marvel  in  this  respect.  The  last 
interview  I  had  with  him  I  arranged  over 
the  telephone.    He  said  : 

"  Be  at  the  door  of  the  directors'  room 
in  the  Equitable  Building  at  half-past 
twelve  o'clock  to-day." 

I  was  there,  and  prompt  to  the  minute 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  came 
galloping  through  the  hall  towing  two 
portly  gentlemen  along  with  him.  He 
picked  me  up  at  the  door,  sidetracked  the 
portly  gentlemen  into  a  room  where  din- 
ner was  to  be  laid,  and  rushed  with  me  to 
a  corner  where  there  were  two  chairs. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  squaring  himself. 

"  We  should  like  you  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can public  through  us  about  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  Mr.  Choate  for  the  English 
Ambassadorship,"  I  said. 

Instantly  he  began  with  beautiful  dic- 
tion to  tell  just  why  we  were  to  be  con- 
gratulated because  of  Mr.  Choate's  ap- 
pointment. He  went  on  for  eight  hun- 
dred words  or  so  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  words  a  minute  without 
a  pause,  slip,  repetition  or  flaw  of  any 
sort,  and  then  asked : 

"  Is  that  enough  ?  " 


"  Not  by  any  means,"  I  said.  "  You 
have  not  spoken  of  your  personal  rela- 
tions with  Mr.  Choate,"  and  off  he  went 
on  that.  In  two  minutes  more  he  fin- 
ished, shook  hands  with  me  and  galloped 
away  to  dinner  with  the  portly  gentle- 
men. 

The  interview  as  I  had  it  was  perfect, 
which  is  very  extraordinary,  as  usually 
the  interviewed  contributes  the  ideas  in 
the  rough  and  says  to  the  interviewer : 
"  Fix  that  up  to  suit  yourself." 

Senator  Depew,  more  than  any  man  in 
the  United  States,  has  the  love  of  the 
members  of  my  fraternity,  for  the  reason 
that  he  understands  our  exigencies  and 
provides  for  them.  Sometimes  he  says : 
"  Boys,  I  can't  give  you  what  you  ask  for, 
but  here's  something  else  equally  good," 
and  he  proceeds  to  give  that  to  the  inter- 
viewer, so  that  the  latter  does  not  return 
empty-handed.  It  is  this  custom,  which 
probably  proceeds  as  much  from  native 
kindliness  as  from  policy,  that  has  been 
very  helpful  to  Chauncey.  However 
much  the  press  may  deplore  some  of  his 
associations,  it  cannot  find  it  in  its  heart 
to  attack  him  personally. 

I  have  spoken  about  the  pleasures  of 
interviewing,  and  I  think  said  enough  to 
convince  the  reader  that  the  men  of  my 
guild  enjoy  many  privileges,  even  tho 
they  may  not  grow  rich. 

But  all  interviews  are  not  pleasant,  by 
any  means.  Sometimes  the  interviewed 
adopts  a  most  unphilosophic,  not  to  say 
unreasonable,  attitude,  like  that  of  the 
sailor  whom  Gilbert  tells  about  in  the  bal- 
lad of  the  Nancy  Brig,  who  not  only  re- 
fused to  yield  to  culinary  demands  on 
his  own  person,  but  actually  cooked  the 
cook.  In  other  words,  sometimes  the  in- 
terviewed turn  and  rend  us.  Wu  Ting- 
fang,  the  Chinese  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton, for  instance,  always  asks  the  report- 
ers more  questions  than  they  do  him.  I 
have  not  yet  been  assigned  to  get  any- 
thing from  him,  but  I  remember  an  emi- 
nent surgeon  whom  I  interviewed  at 
three  o'clock  one  morning  in  regard  to  a 
capital  operation  on  a  man  known  all  over 
the  world.  It  was  a  very  cold  winter 
night  and  my  surgical  friend  had  been 
sleeping  for  some  hours  when  I  arrived 
on  the  scene  and  agitated  his  bell.  He 
raised  a  third-story  window,  put  out  a 
night-capped  head  and  objurgated. 

It  was  not  a  dignified  proceeding,  and 
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I  felt  like  saying,  in  the  language  of  the 
young  man  who  woke  up  the  Senator  in 
"Othello:"  "For  shame,  put  on  thy 
gown !  "  But  instead  of  that  I  told  him 
what  the  editor  of  my  paper  required. 

To  my  astonishment  he  consigned  the 
editor  of  my  paper  to  the  abode  of  tor- 
ment and  told  me  to  follow  him. 

Another  occasion  on  which  the  inter- 
viewer was  not  well  received  was  during 
the  Beecher  funeral  fourteen  years  ago. 
When  the  muffled  drums  were  rolling  and 
the  clergyman  in  his  robes  and  bearing 
the  Book  in  his  hands  was  leading  the 
great  procession  down  the  street  from  the 
house  to  the  church,  one  of  the  men  of 
my  guild  sprang  out  from  the  sidewalk, 
fell  into  step  with  him  and  tried  to  inter- 
view him  concerning  his  address  at  the 
private  service  which  had  just  been  held. 

If  ever  a  minister  wanted  to  kick  a  fel- 
low being  this  one  did,  but  he  dared  not 
even  look  vexed,  so  many  thousands  of 
eyes  were  upon  him.  The  interviewer 
had  some  provocation,  as  the  minister 
had  promised  to  give  him  a  copy  of  the 
address  and  had  failed  to  keep  his  word. 

The  late  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs  was  a  very 
hard  man  to  interview.  He  resented  the 
inquisitiveness  of  the  press  and  was  icy 
to  its  agents.  I  call  to  mind  the  experi- 
ence of  one  youth  who  attended  a  recep- 
tion at  his  house  and  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  touched  his  arm  and  whispered : 

"Doctor,  I'm  from  the  ;  I  want 

the  names  of  guests  and  all  the  particu- 
lars." 

"  Yes,"  Dr.  Storrs  whispered  in  return  ; 
"this  way,  this  way,"  and,  taking  the 
young  man's  arm,  he  escorted  him  to  the 
front  door  and  put  him  out. 

Mansfield,  the  actor ;  ex-President 
Cleveland  and  Thomas  B.  Reed  are  about 
equally  bad  subjects,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  my  guild.  Mansfield  is  irri- 
table and  hard  to  catch,  Cleveland  and 
Reed  are  both  icy. 

If  John  Y.  McKane's  idea  was  correct, 
it  was  this  iciness  of  Cleveland  that  de- 
feated him  in  his  last  battle  for  the  presi- 
dency. The  chieftain  of  Gravesend  called 
at  the  White  House  and  asked  Cleveland 
to  interfere  and  stop  the  attack  which  the 
Kings  County  Democrats  were  making 
upon  him.  Cleveland,  who  knew  McKane 
well,  drummed  on  his  desk  and  cut  him 
short  with  "  I  can't  interfere  with  a  mat- 
ter so  purely  local." 


McKane's  followers  at  the  next  elec- 
tion voted  for  Harrison,  and,  as  each  cast 
at  least  two  ballots,  they  were  enough  to 
throw  New  York  State  to  Harrison,  and 
New  York  State  gave  him  the  victory.  I 
tell  the  story  as  McKane  told  it  to  me. 

I  have  spoken  about  interviews  that 
succeeded  and  interviews  that  failed,  and 
now  let  me  say  a  word  about  interviews 
that  were  odd  or  amusing.  Some  of  the 
glimpses  that  we  get  of  these  celebrities 
reveal  them  in  extraordinary  lights,  and 
when  I  say  that  Hall  Caine  rises  before 
my  mind's  eye. 

I  first  set  eyes  on  him  in  an  upper  room 
of  the  Everett  House.  The  night  had 
fallen  and  only  the  light  of  the  coal  fire 
illuminated  the  figure  that  rose  and  half 
turned  to  meet  me. 

I  paused,  startled. 

The  tall,  thin  figure,  the  loose  clothing 
giving  the  effect  of  robes,  the  pale,  mel- 
ancholy face,  bordered  by  fair  beard  and 
long  fair  hair,  the  quiet  voice,  the  ex- 
pression of  meekness  and  suffering,  all 
reminded  me  most  forcibly  of  the  Man  of 
Nazareth.  As  we  conversed  concerning 
"  The  Christian  "  (the  novel  was  then  in 
the  hight  of  its  popularity),  and  as  he 
told  of  his  persecution  by  the  English  re- 
viewers, the  likeness  sensibly  increased. 
I  have  often  since  wondered  how  much 
of  it  was  intended,  remembering  that  Ma- 
jor Pond's  office  was  close  at  hand. 

Another  odd  interview  was  with  a  man 
who  imagined  he  had  only  a  few  minutes 
to  live.  Thousands  of  people  were  cheer- 
ing him  as  a  great  hero,  but  he  was  the 
most  frightened  individual  I  ever  beheld. 
It  was  on  the  Niagara  River  on  the  day 
that  the  first  man  went  through  the  rap- 
ids in  a  barrel.  This  was  about  twelve 
years  ago,  and  a  year  or  two  after  the 
famous  Englishman,  Captain  Webb,  lost 
his  life  trying  to  swim  through  the  whirl- 
pool. I  was  passing  through  Niagara, 
and  followed  my  custom  of  asking  police- 
men of  a  strange  town  for  the  news  of 
the  place. 

The  fat  policeman  whom  I  consulted 
said : 

"  The  town's  dead.  There  is  no  news. 
Then  he  added :  "  Except  that  fool  with 
the  barrel  who's  going  to  run  the  whirl- 
pool." 

"Where?"  I  asked. 

"  Down  at  the  '  Maid  of  the  Mist ' 
landing,"  he  said,  and  away  I  raced. 
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I  got  on  the  spot  just  in  time,  and  "  But  see  how  high  it  is,  that  tower  all 

jumped  and   scrambled  down  the  bank  of  stone.     How  could  the  white  men  get 

to  the  old  Maid  of  the  Mist  Landing,  stone  up  so  high." 

where  a  red  barrel  was  bobbing  in  the  "  I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  u  but 

water  at  the  stern  of  a  boat,  in  which  the  white  man  has  many  books  which 

three  men  sat.     I  jumped  into  this  boat  teach  him  to  be  wise.     He  can  do  things 

from  a  rock  and  the  men  asked :   "  Who  that  are  impossible  to  the  Esquimau." 

are  you?"  I    found   his   other   answers   were   as 

"  I'm  from  the  press  of  New  York,"  shrewd   as   this.     New   York   interested 

I  said.  him   very   greatly,   but   he   told   me   he 

1  You  tow  the  barrel,"  said  the  men.  would  much  rather  live  in  his  hut  in  the 

And  they  gave  me  the  rope.  far  north  than  in  any  of  her  palaces. 

Out   into  the   stream   we  pulled   just  The  Arab  chief  did  not  require  much 

above  the  railroad  bridge.    It  was  a  glori-  interviewing,  an   interpreter   and  a  sym- 

ous  day ;  the  sun  was  shining,  the  sky  was  pathetic  listener  were  all  he  needed.  The 

blue,  the  river  was  green  and  white,  the  fact  that  American  women  went  around 

banks  were  red,  and  their  tops  were  lined  with  bare  faces  shocked  him  very  much, 

with  applauding  multitudes,  and  in  the  but  not  so  badly  as  the  other  fact  that 

barrel  behind  me  was  the  great  man.    He  they  had  brains. 

opened  the  top  of  it  and  put  his  head  out,  A  woman  proofreader  marking  the 
and  I  got  a  good  look  at  him.  His  face  mistakes  of  men  printers  seemed  to  him 
was  deathly  pale  and  the  skin  was  creep-  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  topsy  turvydom. 
ing  about  on  it.  He  was  perspiring  "  They're  as  wise  as  the  men,"  he  said, 
rivers,  and  trembling  most  violently.  He  speaking  of  the  American  women  gen- 
spoke  in  a  peevish  way,  and  asked  for  a  erally. 
drink  of  water.  "  We  think  they're  wiser,"  I  replied. 

"  Give  it  up,"  we  suggested.     "  It  isn't  "  Yes,"  he  responded,  sadly,  "  but  it's 

too  late."  all  wrong." 

"  Oh,  yes  it  is !  "  he  said.     "  It's  too  We  had  a  party  of  his  Arabs  along 

late    now.     It's    too    late    now !  "      His  with  us,  and  took  them  all  over  a  great 

voice  was  a  faint  wail.  newspaper  office.     Everything  was  wild- 

I  asked  him  some  questions,  but  he  ly  astonishing  to  them.     They  had  imag- 

could  not  talk  coherently.     Presently  he  ined  that   the   Koran   contained  all  the 

closed  the  top  of  the  barrel,  and  we  let  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  yet 

him    go.     Soon    the    current    had    him  here  was  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the 

whirling  like  a  top,  and  away  he  went  electrotype,  the  printing  press.  The  place 

while  we  returned  to  shore.  was    a    veritable    enchanter's    castle    to 

He  got  through   safely,  but   when   I  them.     They  would  never  have  believed 

questioned  him  about  his  sensations  in  in  the  telephone  if  I  had  not  called  up 

the  whirlpool  he  was  unable  to  tell  me  their  hotel,  and  got  one  of  their  own 

anything.     My  opinion  is  that  his  mind  party  at  that  end  of  the  wire.     The  der- 

was  benumbed  from  the  time  he  left  us  vish  who  had  come  along  was  bold  as  well 

till  he  was  rescued  from  the  river  at  Lew-  as  pious.     When  he  heard  that  his  friend 

iston.  five  miles  away  was  talking  through  the 

Two  of  the  most  amusing  interviews  instrument  he  made  a  dash  at  it.  He  was 
I  have  ever  had  were  with  an  Esqui-  greatly  excited,  and  yelled  in  a  mega- 
mau  who  had  just  come  from  the  North  phone  voice.  He  thought  we  were  trick- 
Pole,  and  an  Arabian  chief  from  the  Sa-  ing  him,  but  here  was  his  friend  talking 
hara  Desert.  I  reached  them  through  Arabic.  He  rolled  his  eyes  at  me  in  a 
interpreters.  despairing   manner,   and   then   began    a 

Calling   the    attention    of   the    Esqui-  search  for  devils,  being  quite  convinced 

mau  to  the  great  bridge,   I  asked  him  that    the    'phone    was    an    invention    of 

for  his  theory  as  to  its  building,  whether  Satan. 

spirits  had  not  done  that  work  for  the  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  interview 

white  man.  that  never  took  place,  and  yet  got  into 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  spirits  don't  work  for  print,  but  sometimes  the  interviewer  is 

the  Esquimaux,  why  should  they  work  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  Men 

for  the  white  men  ?  who  are  supposed  to  be  honorable  will 
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say  thing's  in  haste  and  then  deny  that 
they  ever  said  them.  I  rememher  a  rail- 
road man  who  gave  an  interview,  had  it 
written  out,  read  it  over,  and  pronounced 
it  correct,  and  the  next  day  denied  that 
he  ever  said  a  word  of  it.  Another  sim- 
ilar act  was  done  by  one  of  our  greatest 
living  military  celebrities  to  save  himself 
from  censure  for  incautious  speaking. 
He  was  not  as  bold  as  the  railroad  man, 
tho,  and  only  told  half  a  lie.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  "  faked "  interview 
and  the  genuine  interview  denied  are  both 
very  rare. 

Of  course,  the  reader  understands 
that  most  of  the  articles  he  sees  in  news- 
papers and  magazines  signed  by  celebri- 
ties who  are  not  professional  writers 
were  as  a  matter  of  fact  never  written  by 
them.  Some  good  interviewer  talked 
with  them  about  the  subject,  got  the  mat- 
ter for  the  article,  wrote  it,  and  sub- 
mitted proofs. 

What  they  contributed  was  the  views, 
the  ideas  and  the  information. 

This  as  I  say  is  common  and  not  quite 
unfair,  as  the  purely  literary  features  of 
the  article  are  comparatively  immaterial. 
Still  by  this  means  some  men  who  can- 
not wrrite  a  correct  sentence  have  gained 
the  reputation  of  handling  graceful  pens. 

But  some  of  those  who  cannot  write  go 
much  further  than  anything  indicated 
above  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  reputa- 
tion. 

I  will  give  just  one  instance.     A  mil- 


lionaire of  my  acquaintance  met  a  more 
or  less  clever  verse  maker  not  long  ago, 
and  said : 

"  I  looked  for  you  some  days  ago.  I 
wanted  a  poem  to  read  on  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  my  wedding.  We're  go- 
ing to  celebrate.  I  have  one  of  the  best 
wives  that  ever  lived,  and  all  our  friends 
will  rally  round  us,  and  when  we  stand 
under  the  floral  bowers  at  the  head  of  the 
room  I  want  to  surprise  them  and  please 
my  wife." 

"  When  ?  "  asked  the  poet. 

"  To-morrow  evening,"  said  the  rich 
man. 

"  Ha !  "  said  the  poet.  "  That's  short 
notice.     I  can't  promise  anything." 

"  I  have  been  writing  myself,"  said  the 
rich  man,  "  don't  laugh,"  and  he  pro- 
duced some  pages  of  dreadful  doggerel. 

"  Tell  me  the  circumstances  of  your 
courtship  and  marriage,"  said  the  poet. 

The  other  did  this,  and  the  poet  by 
dint  of  hard  work  had  a  fair  production 
ready  in  time.  He  received  pay  for  it, 
and  then  said : 

"  This  is  now  your  own?  " 

"  Certainly.  Otherwise  it  would  not 
be  worth  a  penny  to  me." 

"  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it?  " 

"  No.     You  know  nothing  about  it." 

"  Oh !  " 

And  that  man  on  this  sacred  occasion 
told  and  acted  this  lie  to  his  friends  and 
his  wife,  and  is  telling  and  acting  it  yet. 
But  it  does  not  seem  to  worry  him  at  all. 

New  York  City 


NORTH !    We  are  sailing  North, 
The  song  at  the  windlass  is  done 
The  slim,  still  palms,  astern, 
Are  black  'gainst  the  orange  sun. 

North !     She  is  heading  North, 
And  the  shouldering  trade  is  free, 

And  rail,  and  deck,  and  spar, 
Are  sick  of  the  purple  sea! 

Weary  of  calm  and  squall ; 

Weary  of  billow  and  spray ; 
Weary  of  blue  and  gold, 

And  sick  for  the  seas  of  gray. 

North!     We  are  sailing  North, 
And  the  sudden  darkness  is  white 

With  the  foam  of  the  herding  seas 
And  the  long  wake's  silver  light. 


Sailing   North. 

By  Theodore  Roberts. 


The  light  of  the  galley  door 

Gleams  red  on  the  slanting  deck. 

Windward  the  long  seas  leap — 
Racing  us  neck  and  neck. 

North !    We  are  sailing  North, 

Lifting,  and  leaning  over. 
We  are  dreaming  of  inland  fields 

And  the  little  winds  in  the  clover. 

Here  is  the  tenth  of  May 

And  the  breeze  at  a  nine-knot  tune ! 
We're  reeling,  a-sea,  to-night — 

We'll  be  laughing,  ashore,  in  June. 


North  !     We  are  heading  North, 

And  far  in  the  dusk  I  see 
A  warm  light,  low  on  the  Coast  of  Dream, 

Marking  the  course  for  me. 

OffjPernambuco. 


The    Trans-Caspian    Region  and    Its    Evidences 

of    the    Flood. 


By   Prof.   G.   Frederick  Wright, 


Ok  Oberlin  College. 


THE  railway  from  Samarkand,  fol- 
lowing down  the  irrigated  valley  of 
the  Zarefshan,  soon  passes  out  of 
Russian  territory  into  Bukara,  which  still 
has  a  sort  of  independent  existence,  but 
is  under  the  protection  of  Russia.  The 
people  here  are  essentially  the  same  with 
those  in  the  Russian  provinces,  except 
that  they  show  less  signs  of  contact  with 
Christian  civilization,  and  are  unmixed 
with  Russians,  and  have  been  less  de- 
moralized by  city  life.  At  present  they 
are  suffering  severely  from  the  great  loss 
of  flocks  arising  from  the  severity  of  last 
winter.  The  climate  is  so  mild,  or  rather 
the  snowfall  is  so  light  that  the  flocks 
run  loose  in  the  pastures  the  whole  year. 
It  is  reported  that  one-half  of  their  sheep 
died  from  exposure  the  early  part  of  this 
year. 

After  about  200  miles,  Russian  terri- 
tory is  entered  again  on  crossing  the 
Amu  Daria  River.  This  was  known  in 
ancient  times  as  the  Oxus,  and  has 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  When  the  railroad  crosses 
it,  it  is  a  rushing  torrent  without  any 
well  defined  banks  and  spread  out 
around  numerous  islets  to  a  breadth  of 
two  or  three  miles.  It  is  overloaded  with 
sediment  and  must  be  both  eroding  its 
upper  basin  and  silting  up  its  lower  basin 
with  great  rapidity.  In  many  respects 
it  much  resembles  the  Platte  River,  in 
Nebraska.  But  it  has  channels  which 
are  navigable.  The  railroad  is  con- 
structing a  drawbridge  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  steamers.  Indeed,  quite  a  fleet 
of  gunboats  was  early  built  by  the  Rus- 
sians for  use  on  the  river. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  Oxus  gave 
life  to  what  were  known  in  early  history 
as  Bactria  and  Sogdiana,  the  two  east- 
ernmost provinces  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander and  his  successors.  The  river  rises 
in  the  Pamir,  and,  then  as  now,  was  the 
rallying  point  for  powerful  independent 
tribes  which  hung  upon  the  borders  of 


civilization.  They  were  the  leaders  of 
that  Scythian  horde  which  first  threw  off 
the  Grecian  yoke  and  later  resisted  the 
Parthians,  who  attempted  to  maintain  an 
independent  empire  in  opposition  to  the 
Roman  power,  which  at  the  beginning  of 
our  era  was  gradually  reconquering  for 
Europe  the  territory  in  the  east  which 
had  been  lost  to  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander. 

Lower  down,  the  Oxus  waters  the  fer- 
tile oasis  of  Kiva,  and  soon  after  loses 
itself  in  the  Sea  of  Aral.  About  200 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  river  the  railroad 
passes  through  the  oasis  of  Merv.  But 
all  between  is  a  howling  desert.  Merv 
lies  at  the  end  of  the  Mergab  River.  The 
present  population  of  the  city  is  about 
25,000.  But  in  the  time  of  Grecian  oc- 
cupation it  was  much  more  populous.  The 
ruins  of  the  old  city  lie  about  fifteen  miles 
east  of  the  present  city,  and  are  very  ex- 
tensive. There  is,  however,  nothing 
but  their  extent  which  has  any  interest. 
It  is  simply  a  vast  area  of  mounds  and 
ridges  resulting  from  the  crumbling  of 
mud  walls.  Excavation  may  bring  many 
things  of  importance  to  light.  For 
Antiochus  First  thought  the  place  of  so 
much  importance  that  he  built  a  wall  172 
miles  long  around  the  whole  oasis. 

From  Merv  to  the  Caspian  Sea  is  more 
than  500  miles.  Along  the  whole  of  this 
distance  there  is  but  the  narrowest  belt 
of  irrigated  land.  The  Ropet  Dagh, 
which  borders  the  region  on  the  south,  is 
a  continuous  range  of  mountains  only  a 
few  thousand  feet  high  and  too  narrow 
to  furnish  a  lavish  water  supply,  even  if 
rains  were  abundant.  But  the  rainfall  is 
only  a  few  inches  even  on  them.  At 
Asksabad  the  river  Tejen,  like  the 
Mungab,  comes  down  from  the  interior 
and  creates  an  oasis  of  considerable  size 
before  it  is  lost  in  the  desert  sands.  At 
Geokt  Tepe  a  small  village  is  main- 
tained by  several  insignificant  streams 
which  run  out  a  few  miles  into  the  desert. 
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There  are  just  enough  more  of  similar  history.  The  whole  area  for  one  thousand 

small  oases  to  make  it  possible  to  run  a  miles  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  dotted 

railroad  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  over  with  inclosed  lake  basins  which  have 

But,  as  it  is,  three-fourths  of  the  stations  no  present  connection  with  the  ocean  or 

depend  upon  a  water  supply  brought  in  with  each  other.     Many  of  these  are  now 

tanks  on  the  cars.     Indeed,  the  larger  completely  dried  up,  while  all  the  others 

part  of  the  traffic  seems  to  consist  of  show  signs  of  greatly  diminished  areas, 

tank-trains  hauling  water  for  the  cisterns  Pliny,  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  all  describe  a 

at  these  stations,  and  oil  from  the  Cas-  great  "  Blue  Sea  "  extending  far  beyond 

pian  for  fuel.     At  Geokt  Tepe  there  is  a  the  present  bounds   of  the  Aral.     The 

noted  museum  illustrating  and  commem-  presence  of  existing  species  of  shells  in 

orating  the  capture  of  the  stronghold  by  recent  deposits  demonstrates  that  the  shore 

the  Russians  in  1886,  and  the  massacre  lines  of  both  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral 

which  followed.  seas   lately   extended    far   beyond   their 

The    Trans-Caspian    region    contains  present  limits.     In  case  of  the  Aral  Sea 

220,000  square  miles,  but  not  more  than  the  shells  are  found  inland  200  feet  above 

one-tenth  of  this   is  inhabitable.       The  the  present  level. 

desert  of  Rara  Kum,  and  the  rainless  The  Aral  Sea  is  162  feet  above  the 
plateau  of  Ust  Urt,  cover  the  remaining  ocean  and  245  above  the  Caspian,  from 
portions  extending  from  the  Caspian  Sea  which  it  is  150  miles  distant.  Between 
to  the  Sea  of  Aral.  During  the  spring  the  two  there  is  a  well  defined  river  chan- 
and  early  summer  months  the  low  places  nel,  showing  that  for  a  time  there  was  an 
in  these  desolate  regions  are  clothed  in  overflow  of  the  Aral  into  the  Caspian, 
short  lived  verdure,  which  is  utilized  by  We  spent  a  day  in  examination  of  this  in- 
the  Turkoman  shepherds,  who,  with  teresting  old  channel.  It  is  crossed  by 
their  families  and  felt  tents  migrate  the  railway  near  Bala  Ishim,  eighty  miles 
thither  for  a  while  with  their  flocks  and  east  of  Krasnovodsk  on  the  Caspian, 
herds.  A  few  paths  lead  across  it  to  There  is  here  an  opening  about  thirty 
Kiva,  which  can  be  followed  safely  dur-  miles  wide  between  the  Great  and  the 
ing  a  portion  of  the  year.  But  otherwise  Little  Balkan  Mountains.  The  inter- 
it  is  a  land  of  desolation,  four  times  as  vening  space  is  occupied  by  a  nearly  level 
large  as  the  State  of  Illinois.  To  the  plain  of  gravel  and  sand.  But  through  it 
geologist  and  student  of  physical  geog-  there  runs  the  depression  of  the  old  river 
raphy,  however,  it  is  one  of  the  most  in-  bed  two  or  three  miles  wide,  with  banks 
teresting  regions  in  the  world.  As  is  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  as  distinct  as 
well  known,  the  Caspian  Sea  has  no  out-  if  abandoned  but  a  short  time  ago. 
let,  and  lies  below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  whole  country  is  as  barren  of  veg- 
Its  surface  is  eighty-four  feet  lower  than  etation  and  as  desolate  as  Sahara.  To 
that  of  the  Black  Sea.  For  more  than  reach  the  channel  we  had  to  walk  back 
1,200  miles  to  the  east  the  land  is,  indeed,  from  the  station  five  miles.  Over  the  de- 
above  sea  level,  but  the  rivers  all  run  into  pressions  in  the  area  there  are  thin  white 
inclosed  salt  lakes,  or  waste  themselves  incrustations  of  salt.  The  banks  of  the 
in  desert  sands.  In  short,  the  evapora-  channel  are  so  steep  and  fresh  that  even 
tion  over  all  this  region  is  greater  than  in  this  arid  climate  they  could  not  have 
the  rainfall.  Only  where  streams  enter  been  abandoned  many  centuries  ago. 
the  area  from  the  mountains  of  Central  For,  tho  the  average  rainfall  is  but  a  few 
Asia  to  the  south,  or  from  the  high  lands  inches,  the  rain  occasionally  comes  down 
of  Russia  to  the  north  are  any  bodies  of  in  torrents.  During  the  night  which  we 
water  able  to  maintain  themselves  the  spent  at  the  station  a  thunder  storm  raged 
year  around.  Nowhere  is  the  annual  on  the  mountains  a  few  miles  northwest 
rainfall  more  than  twelve  inches,  while  which  deluged  a  large  section  of  the  plain 
in  some  portions  it  is  less  than  three  at  their  base.  The  railroad  for  miles 
inches.  was  covered  with  the  debris,  and  hun- 

Everywhere  in  Turkestan  there  is  evi-  dreds  of  men  were  at  work  all  day  to 

denceof  a  geologically  recent  submergence  open  a  passage  for  the  trains, 

of  the  region,  and  that  important  changes  The    whole    appearance    is    as    if    all 

in  the  physical  geography  have  been  go-  Northern  and  Central  Asia  had  been  de- 

ing  on  since  the  beginning  of  recorded  pressed    during   very    recent   geological 
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times  and  subsequently  restored  to  its 
present  altitude  to  be  subjected  to  the 
rapid  evaporation  which  is  still  going  on. 
Two  evidences  of  this  seem  conclusive. 
First,  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  be- 
tween the  species  of  animal  life  inhabit- 
ing the  lakes  of  all  this  inland  region. 
They  are,  also,  closely  allied  to  those  in 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  One 
of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this  is 
in  the  seal,  which,  tho  essentially  a  ma- 
rine animal,  yet  abounds  in  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  far  eastward  in  Lake  Baikal, 
1,400  feet  above  the  sea.  Sturgeon,  her- 
ring and  salmon,  fish  which  ordinarily 
demand  access  to  the  ocean,  also  abound 
in  these  inland  waters. 

Another  evidence  of  the  reality  and 
extent  of  this  great  recent  subsidence  and 
re-elevation  of  all  Northern  and  Central 
Asia  is  the  belt  of  loess,  a  fine  mellow 
soil  such  as  abounds  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  Rhine  in  Europe,  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  in 
America.  The  bluffs  at  Omaha  and  at 
Vicksburg  are  good  examples.  During 
this  season  I  have  traversed  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  extensive  deposits  of 
this  silt  along  the  foot  of  the  Mongolian 
plateau  in  Northwestern  China,  and  now 
for  1,000  miles  a  corresponding  belt  on 
the  northwest  side  of  this  plateau  through 
Turkestan.  It  is  evident  that  both  wind 
and  water  have  been  concerned  in  the 
distribution  of  this  puzzling  deposit.  In 
China  I  was  inclined  to  give  primary  place 
to  the  agency  of  wind.  But  in  Turkes- 
tan the  first  place  must  certainly  be 
given  to  water.  The  belt  of  loess,  which 
we  have  traversed  so  great  a  distance  at 
the  foot  of  the  Ala  Tau  Mountains, 
would  indicate  that  the  whole  region  was 
depressed  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  long 
enough  for  the  accumulation  of  this  de- 
posit around  its  edge,  and  that  then  the 
water  disappeared  so  gradually  as  to 
leave  no  distinct  terraces. 

Doubtless,  before  this  submergence  the 
general  topographical  features  of  the 
country  had  been  determined  in  earlier 
geological  periods ;  so  that  on  its  re-ele- 
vation we  have  to  deal  only  with  the  con- 
ditions favoring  the  present  desiccation 
of  the  area.  The  desiccation  of  an  arid 
area  is  a  process  whose  rapidity  is  scarce- 
ly appreciated  even  by  those  who  have 


given  some  attention  to  the  subject.  It 
is  generally  estimated  by  the  engineers 
who  have  to  do  with  problems  of  water 
supply  and  drainage  in  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral United  States  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  water  fall  is  carried  off  by 
the  rivers.  For  example,  the  precipita- 
tion over  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Great 
Lakes  in  America  is  about  three  feet  per 
year,  but  the  water  which  pours  over 
Niagara  Falls  represents  only  about  one 
foot  of  this.  The  rest  has  been  taken 
back  into  the  clouds  by  evaporation.  .  If 
the  annual  rainfall  over  that  area  should 
be  reduced  to  less  than  two  feet,  all  the 
present  lakes  would,  in  a  short  time,  be- 
come isolated  bodies  of  water  like  those 
we  have  in  Turkestan,  tho  from  their  for- 
mer connection  with  the  sea  these  would 
be  more  saline. 

Now  it  requires  only  brief  attention  to 
perceive  that  when  the  annual  precipita- 
tion is  less  than  one  foot,  as  it  is  all  over 
this  area,  no  very  long  period  of  time  is 
requisite  for  its  desiccation  after  once  it 
has  been  separated  from  the  sea.  And 
as  we  have  already  said,  both  the  histor- 
ical references  and  the  physical  and  bio- 
logical facts  agree  in  indicating  that  the 
period  of  subsidence  and  re-elevation  is 
separated  from  the  present  by  a  length  of 
time  which  is  to  be  reckoned  in  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  years  rather  than  in 
tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. In  short,  the  period  of  submer- 
gence and  re-elevation  is  so  recent,  that, 
with  a  reasonable  extension  of  the  biblical 
chronology,  such  as  the  late  Professor 
Green,  of  Princeton,  has  advocated,  it 
will  be  a  fair  question  whether  this  may 
not  be  synchronous  with  the  Noachian 
Deluge. 

But  I  must  content  myself  now  with 
this  brief  statement  of  the  case.  Many 
more  facts  and  fuller  details  will  be  pre- 
sented when  I  have  greater  leisure  to 
work  up  my  notes  and  compare  our  ob- 
servations with  those  of  others.  So  much 
is  clear,  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  for 
geologists  to  disprove  the  occurrence  of 
an  extensive  subsidence  of  this  whole 
area  in  so  recent  times  that  it  may  possi- 
bly, if  not  probably,  be  correlated  with 
the  widespread  traditions  of  a  flood 
which  characterize  profane  as  well  as 
sacred  history. 

Krasnovodsk,  Turkestan.  t 


King 


Edward's    Friends    and    Enemies* 

By  Justin  McCarthy. 


THE  doings  of  the  British  authori- 
ties who  govern  Ireland  from 
Dublin  Castle  have  once  again  be- 
come the  subject  of  excited  discussion  in- 
side and  outside  political  circles  in  these 
countries.  The  Chief  Secretary  and  the 
other  officials  who  govern  Ireland  in  the 
name  of  King  Edward  would,  no  doubt, 
describe  themselves  with  perfect  sincer- 
ity as  the  King's  most  loyal  and  devoted 
friends,  but  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  the  King  just  at  present  is  not 
a  good  deal  more  displeased  by  the  do- 
ings of  such  friends  than  by  the  conduct 
of  those  who  are  set  down  as  his  political 
enemies.  The  whole  excitement  has  been 
caused  by  the  extraordinary  action  of  the 
Dublin  Castle  authorities,  whose  police- 
men entered  the  offices  of  The  Irish  Peo- 
ple newspaper  in  Dublin  and  seized  all 
the  copies  they  could  find  of  the  forth- 
coming number  in  order  to  prevent  its 
publication.  The  police  were  acting  un- 
der the  orders  of  Mr.  George  Wyndham, 
the  Irish  Chief  Secretary,  who  was  then 
in  London  attending  to  his  duties  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  whom  some 
zealous  official  in  Dublin  Castle  had  ap- 
plied for  permission  thus  to  stop  the  is- 
sue of  The  Irish  People. 

The  reason  given  for  the  arbitrary 
stoppage  of  the  paper  was  the  fact  that  it 
contained  an  editorial  article  condemn- 
ing the  conduct  of  King  Edward  with  re- 
gard to  that  part  of  the  Coronation  Oath 
which  describes  the  doctrines  of  Roman 
Catholics  as  idolatrous  and  blasphemous, 
and  furthermore  commenting  in  very  un- 
courtly  language  on  the  King's  charac- 
ter and  career  as  a  member  of  London  so- 
ciety. Now,  I  think  it  may  be  said  by 
any  impartial  critic  that  these  comments 
on  the  past  life  of  the  King  as  a  private 
individual  are  not  to  be  justified,  de- 
fended or  excused.  It  is  perfectly  fair 
to  criticise  the  action  of  the  sovereign 
with  regard  to  the  Coronation  Oath  or 
to  anything  else  coming  within  the 
range  of  his  public  duties,  but  we  have 
now  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
private  life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  be- 
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fore  he  became  King  Edward  VI I .  A 
writer  in  a  newspaper  may  condemn  with 
all  the  severity  which  seems  fit  to  him 
any  measure  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  is  also  perfectly  free  to 
censure  the  manner  in  which  the  spokes- 
man of  the  Government  has  introduced 
the  measure,  but  he  really  must  not  carry 
on  his  criticism  as  if  he  assumed  that  the 
controversy  in  question  might  properly 
involve  an  inquiry  into  the  past  private 
life  of  that  particular  statesman  since  his 
earliest  appearances  in  London  society. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  main  question 
involved  in  the  present  controversy. 
The  question  is  whether  the  Castle  au- 
thorities were  justified  in  suppressing  by 
mere  force  and  without  any  intervention 
of  law  the  issue  of  any  duly  registered 
journal.  No  such  power  is  now  thought 
of  or  exercised  in  England.  If  a  news- 
paper publishes  any  article  which  is  libel- 
ous or  seditious  or  treasonable,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  article  or  the  author  of  it 
can  be  brought  before  a  court  of  law  and 
duly  tried,  and,  if  he  be  convicted  of  an 
offense  against  the  law,  he  can  be  made 
to  suffer  accordingly.  That  is  so  clear- 
ly understood  a  principle  in  England  that 
no  servant  of  the  Crown  in  his  senses 
would  think  of  preventing  by  force  the 
publication  of  any  newspaper,  because  it 
had  come  to  his  knowledge  that  its  col- 
umns contained  some  article  of  a  libel- 
ous or  a  seditious  character.  Such  an  ex- 
ercise of  authorty  is  just  as  much  out  of 
date  in  England  as  the  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority which  put  Daniel  Defoe  on  the 
pillory  because  of  his  pamphlet  called 
"  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissent- 
ers. "  The  question,  therefore,  is 
whether  the  authorities  of  Dublin  Castle 
have  a  right  to  assume  to  themselves  a 
power  of  arbitrary  action  which  is  now 
totally  unknown  to  the  Crown  and  Gov- 
ernment of  England. 

Now,  if  the  Conservative  government 
were  anxious  to  supply  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalist party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  the  strongest  possible  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  Home  Rule,  they  could 
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not  have  done  anything  better  than  to 
countenance  this  extraordinary  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  Ireland  is  governed 
on  a  totally  different  system  from  that 
which  prevails  in  England.  The  Irish 
People  is  a  weekly  journal  of  large  cir- 
culation, and  was  started  not  very  long 
ago  by  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  Irish  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament,  a  man  who  by 
his  lifelong  devotion  to  the  Irish  cause, 
by  his  eloquence  and  his  energy  has  made 
himself  dear  to  the  vast  majority  of 
Irishmen  all  over  the  world.  I  believe  as 
a  matter  of  fact  that  Mr.  O'Brien  was 
suffering  from  ill-health  for  some  time 
before  the  seizure  of  the  newspaper  took 
place,  and  he  probably  knew  nothing  of 
the  article  on  King  Edward.  Of  course, 
however,  he  is  legally  responsible  for 
whatever  appears  in  the  paper,  and  he  is 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  evade  any 
legal  or  moral  responsibility.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  absurd,  even  from 
their  own  point  of  view,  than  the  con- 
duct of  the  Dublin  Castle  authorities. 
They  have  set  the  general  public  clamor- 
ing for  copies  of  the  obnoxious  article. 
On  the  day  when  the  question  was  raised 
in  the  House  of  Commons  English  mem- 
bers, even  Conservative  members,  were 
rushing  about  the  lobbies  beseeching 
every  Irishman  they  knew  to  help  them 
to  a  sight  of  the  article.  News  venders 
in  London  were  charging  fancy  prices 
for  the  few  copies  of  the  incriminated 
publication  which  they  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  secure.  The  writer  of  that 
particular  article  may  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  he  has  suddenly  ob- 
tained such  a  publicity  as  the  highest  lit- 
erary genius  might  have  failed  to  se- 
cure. 

King  Edward,  as  everybody  knows,  is 
a  man  of  sense  and  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  I  do  not  feel  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
his  own  personal  sentiments  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  his  too  zealous  friends 
in  Dublin  Castle.  If  he  had  only,  in  this 
instance,  been  saved  from  his  friends  he 
probably  would  not  have  troubled  him- 
self greatly  about  his  enemies.  Every- 
body in  London  knows  that  some  of  the 
journals  which  have  the  largest  circula- 
tion among  the  working  classes  in  the 
metropolis  and  in  other  great  cities  have 
again  and  again  had  disparaging  articles 
about  the   present   King  when  he  was 


Prince  of  Wales,  and  even  since  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  But  no  English 
official  ever  thought  even  of  taking  legal 
proceedings  against  the  publishers  of 
these  journals,  and  one  cannot  conceive 
the  possibility  of  any  English  official 
contemplating  the  violent  seizure  of  any 
such  publication.  The  articles  are  read 
by  those  who  want  to  read  them,  and 
know  where  to  look  for  them,  and  the 
public  in  general  hears  nothing,  and 
would  care  nothing,  about  them.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  whole  business  is 


WINSTON   SPENCER   CHURCHILL. 

to  call  the  attention  of  the  world  in  gen- 
eral to  the  fact  that  the  administration  of 
government  in  Ireland  is  conducted  on  a 
system  which  has  been  banished  from 
England  for  at  least  a  century,  and  is 
supposed  by  the  ordinary  Englishman  to 
be  only  kept  up  in  despotic  countries  like 
those  which  are  ruled  by  the  Czar  of 
Russia  or  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Per- 
haps the  Irish  Home  Rule  party  alone 
may  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the 
authorities  of  Dublin  Castle.  These  sa- 
gacious authorities  have  supplied  the 
Home  Rule  members  with  a  new  and  a 
living  illustration  of  the  constitutional 
difference  which  exists  between  self-gov- 
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erned  Great  Britain  and  Castle-governed  principles,  proclaimed  itself  independent 

Ireland.  of  any  set  of  Ministers,  and,  indeed,  dur- 

Another  sensation  of  a  very  different  ing  several  years  voted  and  spoke  quite 
kind  has  been  given  to  the  life  of  Par-  as  often  against  the  Conservatives  as 
liament  during  the  last  few  days  by  the  against  the  Liberals.  Lord  Randolph 
brilliant  and  powerful  speech  of  Mr.  and  his  followers  were  called  the  Fourth 
Winston  Churchill.  Your  readers  al-  Party,  and  they  were,  in  fact,  only  four 
ready  know  that  Winston  Churchill  is  in  number.  The  title  of  Fourth  Party 
the  son  of  the  late  Lord  Randolph  had  nothing,  however,  to  do  with  the 
Churchill,  who  was  for  a  long  time  a  computation  of  their  numbers,  and  was 
conspicuous  and  even  a  commanding  fig-  taken  by  them  or  conferred  upon  them 
ure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  rose  to  be  because  there  were  three  other  recognized 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  political  parties  in  the  House — the  Con- 
of  the  House,  and  seemed  marked  out  for  servatives,  the  Liberals  and  the  Irish 
the  highest  position  in  statesmanship,  Home  Rulers.  The  other  members  of 
when  a  too  early  death  disappointed  the  the  Fourth  Party  were  Mr.  Arthur  Bal- 
hopes  of  his  friends  and  his  country,  four,  now  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
Winston  Churchill  entered  Parliament  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  Sir 
for  the  first  time  at  the  recent  general  John  Gorst,  who  now  holds  the  office 
election,  and  from  the  first  gave  promise  which  may  be  described  as  that  of  Min- 
of  distinction  there,  but  only  in  his  lat-  ister  of  Public  Education,  and  Sir  Henry 
est  speech  seems  to  have  asserted  his  Drummond  Wolff,  who  went  out  of  Par- 
rightful  place  and  won  for  himself  the  liament  many  years  ago,  to  distinguish 
admiration  of  political  opponents  as  well  himself  in  the  diplomatic  service.  Lord 
as  of  political  allies.  He  is  the  son  of  Randolph  Churchill  often  lent  gallant 
an  American  mother,  who  has  lately  support  to  the  Irish  party,  which  was 
married  for  a  second  time,  and  he  has  led  then  very  small  in  numbers,  and,  indeed, 
a  life  of  some  adventure  in  South  Africa  it  was  part  of  his  chivalric  instinct  to 
and  elsewhere.  The  position  he  has  stand  by  the  small  party  against  the  over- 
taken up  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  whelming  majority.  Those  were  the 
one  of  something  like  political  independ-  days  before  Mr.  Gladstone  had  recog- 
ence — that  is  to  say,  that  while  his  prin-  nized  the  Irish  National  claims,  and  it 
ciples  are  in  the  main  what  we  call  con-  often  happened  that  Lord  Randolph  and 
servative,  he  does  not  pledge  himself  to  his  three  followers  were  the  only  sup- 
the  unconditional  support  of  any  govern-  porters  whom  the  Irish  party  could  find 
ment  or  of  any  system.  That  was  exact-  during  some  of  their  struggles  against 
ly  the  position  which  his  father  had  coercive  legislation.  I  saw  much  of  Lord 
taken  up  when  I  first  came  to  know  him  Randolph  Churchill  during  those  years, 
many  years  ago  in  the  House  of  Com-  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  we  became 
mons.  friends.     I  felt  the  warmest  admiration 

Winston   Churchill   is   already   recog-  for  his   courage,   his   independence,   his 

nized  by  everybody  as  one  of  the  coming  great  talents,  and  for  the  simple,  unaf- 

men,  if  not,  indeed,  the  one  coming  man  fected  manliness  of  his  nature.     I  wel- 

in    Parliamentary   life,   and   it   must  be  come,  therefore,  with  peculiar  cordiality 

owned    that    for    some    time    there    has  the  success  which  has  already  been  won 

seemed  to  be  a  deficiency  in  rising  talent  by  Winston  Churchill  on  that  same  field 

of  the  highest  promise.     For  myself  per-  where  under  my  own  eyes  Lord  Ran- 

sonally  I  may  say  that  I  feel  a  peculiar  dolph  Churchill  made  his  fame, 

gratification  at  the  prospect  of  Winston  The  writers  of  really  good  essays  are 

Churchill's  success,  if  only  because  of  the  sure  to  find  appreciation  among  Ameri- 

long  years  during  which  the  chances  of  can     readers     whom     Oliver     Wendell 

Parliamentary  life  brought  me  into  fre-  Holmes,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Thomas 

quent    intercourse    with    the    late    Lord  Wentworth   Higginson    and    others    of 

Randolph  Churchill.     When  first  I  en-  their   countrymen   have  taught  by  pre- 

tered  Parliament  Lord  Randolph  was  the  cept  and  by  illustration  to  love  that  form 

leader  of  a  very  small  independent  party,  of  literature.     I  have,  therefore,  no  hesi- 

which  he  himself  had  formed,  a  party  tation  in  bespeaking  the  attention  of  my 

which,  altho  conservative  in  its  general  American  readers  for  a  most  remarkable 
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volume  of  essays  which  has  just  been 
published  under  the  title  "  Men  and  Let- 
ters." The  author  of  the  volume  is  Mr. 
Herbert  Paul,  and  the  book  is  published 
by  Mr.  John  Lane  in  London  and  New 
York.  Mr.  Paul  discourses  on  "  The 
Classical  Poems  of  Tennyson,"  "  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  Letters,"  "  The  Decay  of 
Classical  Quotation,"  "  Sterne,"  "  Gib- 
bon's Life  and  Letters,"  "  Macaulay  and 
His  Critics,"  and  other  subjects  of  like 
interest.  The  style  of  these  essays  is 
singularly  captivating.  Mr.  Paul's  judg- 
ment is  generally  as  keen  and  sound  as  it 
is  always  independent.  He  is  a  master 
of  happv  illustration  and  original  phrase, 
and  it  does  not  seem  as  if  it  were  possible 


for  him  to  put  on  paper  a  commonplace 
sentence.  No  one  that  I  know  of  is  bet- 
ter read  in  ancient  and  modern  litera- 
ture. This  is  Mr.  Paul's  first  book.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  journal- 
ists in  London,  and  has  for  many  years 
been  the  principal  leader  writer  on  the 
Daily  News.  He  had  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  a  few  sessions, 
and  during  that  time  he  won  a  distinct 
reputation  as  a  ready  and  briliant  de- 
bater. He  failed  to  regain  his  seat  be- 
cause he  could  not  change  and  would  not 
conceal  his  hostility  to  the  Jingo  policy 
of  the  Government,  which  literally  swept 
the  country  at  one  time.  The  publica- 
tion of  his  first  book  is  a  literary  event. 

London,  England. 


The    Situation    in    Peking. 

By  Dr.   W.   A.   P.   Martin. 

President  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Peking. 


IT  is  useless  to  report  the  movements  of 
troops,  as  the  telegraph  keeps  read- 
ers of  The  Independent  informed 
on  that  subject.     To  some  of  these  read- 
ers, however,  my  view  of  the  situation 
may  not  be  devoid  of  interest. 

It  is  ten  weeks  since  I  left  New  York, 
and  not  one  step  appears  to  have  been 
gained  in  the  direction  of  a  final  settle- 
ment. It  was  announced  in  January  that 
the  Emperor  was  expected  to  return  in 
March.  From  all  I  can  gather,  after 
eight  days  in  this  city,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  he  will  ever  come  back.  It 
would  almost  seem  that  the  Powers  do 
not  wish  to  be  incumbered  with  his  pres- 
ence. In  the  ridiculous  protocol  which 
embodied  not  their  combined  wisdom 
but  the  few  points  they  were  able  to 
agree  on,  his  restoration  to  power  is  not 
included.  He  remains  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dowager  Regent.  She  and 
her  party  are  not  humbled,  as  one  of  her 
generals  has  recently  crossed  into  this 
province  and  threatened  to  renew  hostil- 
ities. A  large  force  of  Germans  and 
French  has  been  sent  against  him,  and  he 
is  said  to  be  retiring  before  them.  With 
or  without  a  battle  they  will  gain  what 
they  wish — a  pretext  for  prolonging 
the    occupation.     Another    circumstance 


which  must  postpone  the  return  of  the 
court  is  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Em- 
press Dowager's  palace  three  days  ago. 
It  was  occupied  by  Count  Von  Walder- 
see  as  his  headquarters,  and  the  fire  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  accidental,  but  the 
Regent  and  her  court  are  certain  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  wanton  act  of  vandalism. 
The  breaking  down  of  walls  and  the 
opening  of  new  gates  will  have  the  same 
efTect. 

There  are  signs  of  awakening,  how- 
ever, among  the  people.  A  head  priest, 
who  owns  two  or  three  Buddhist  tem- 
ples, came  to  see  me  a  few  days  ago. 
Bending  to  the  ground  and  bursting  into 
tears,  he  exclaimed :  "  I  want  to  be  a 
Christian."  The  reason  assigned  for  his 
wish  to  change  his  faith  was  not  convic- 
tion, but  the  fact  that  he  had  been  robbed 
by  the  Boxers,  and  he  desired  protection. 
The  next  day  he  brought  another  head 
priest,  who  expressed  the  same  wish. 
One  of  the  Imperial  censors,  a  high  man- 
darin now  in  office,  proposes  to  do  the 
same  thing.  He  introduced  the  subject 
by  telling  me  that  he  had  read  my  book 
on  the  evidences  of  Christianity  and  that 
he  wanted  further  instruction.  To  prove 
the  sincerity  of  his  application  he  pro- 
duced a  Gospel  of  Matthew  which  he  had 
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purchased  in  the  street.  With  these 
three  and  thousands  more,  there  is  one 
rational  motive — viz.,  to  range  them- 
selves oh  the  winning  side. 

The  noble  block  of  buildings  belong- 
ing to  this  University  is  a  complete 
wreck.  Owing  to  proximity  to  palaces 
and  the  fact  that  it  had  been  the  resi- 
dence of  an  imperial  princess,  it  was 
spared  from  the  flames,  but  all  movable 
wood  work,  doors,  windows  and  floors 
have  departed,  leaving  five  acres  of 
ground  covered  with  skeleton  houses  and 
broken  bricks.  The  prospect  of  reopen- 
ing is   faint.     The   Chinese   Chancellor, 


Ilii  King  Cheng,  my  immediate  chief, 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager for  raising  his  voice  in  our  behalf. 
A  new  Chancellor  must  be  appointed  be- 
fore funds  can  be  obtained  for  repairs 
and  running  expenses.  If  the  Emperor 
were  here  these  steps  would  be  taken 
without  delay,  and  they  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  declaration  in  favor  of  educa- 
tional reform  throughout  the  empire. 
The  lighthouse  shattered  by  the  storm 
must  be  lit  up  again  to  give  confidence 
to  a  people  now  sitting  in  the  darkness  of 
despair. 

Peking,  China,  April  21. 


The    College    and    the    Home. 

By  Franklin  Carter,   Ph.D.,   LL.D., 


President  of  Williams  College. 


THE  colleges  in  an  important  way  in- 
fluence the  thought  of  the  time, 
but  they  are  themselves  largely  af- 
fected by  the  thought  and  activities  of 
the  period.  In  an  age  of  wonderful 
scientific  achievement — an  age  of  devo- 
tion of  the  highest  talent  and  intensest 
energy  to  business  and  commerce,  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  application  of  science 
to  production  and  distribution — an  age 
of  the  fiercest  competition — there  is  dan- 
ger that  those  frequenting  the  colleges 
may  lose  something  of  that  steady  alle- 
giance to  eternal  truth — of  that  supreme 
faith  in  the  supremacy  of  goodness  that 
marked  a  quieter  age.  A  boy  growing 
up  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  home  where 
the  agitations  of  modern  business  leave 
little  time  for  the  personal  interchange 
of  thought  and  affection  and  the  contem- 
plation by  the  family  of  religious  truth 
will  scarcely  carry  to  his  college  the  true 
perspective  of  temporal  and  eternal  real- 
ities. Many  such  boys  entering  a  col- 
lege at  once  will  be  pretty  likely  to 
smother  the  finer  aspirations  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  worldliness.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  intense  devotion  to  business  in 
the  present  time  does  imperil  in  the  home 
those  finer  sentiments — the  growth  of 
those  wiser  perceptions  and  tender  emo- 
tions and  the  full  expression  of  that  faith 
sorely  needed  to  lead  the  boys  and  girls 
into  a  persistent  loyalty  to  Christ  and 
his  ethics?     If  the  manifest  end  of  all 


this  effort  and  agitation  of  life  is  only  to 
accumulate  dollars  for  selfish  enjoyment 
or  display,  or  worse  yet,  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  miser's  clutch,  can  we  expect  that 
our  boys  and  girls  under  such  influences 
will  get  a  clear  grasp  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Christianity? 

In  a  truly  Christian  home,  Christ 
must  be  regnant  as  a  sovereign  over  the 
father  and  mother  not  on  certain  impor- 
tant solemn  occasions,  but  at  all  times, 
and  through  this  continued  and  recog- 
nized presence  over  all  the  others.  I 
think  the  college  may  rightly  appeal  to 
the  Christian  home  and  the  Christian 
church  for  a  hearty  co-operation  in  this 
matter  of  reverence.  The  old  conception 
under  which  our  fathers  lived  exalted 
the  authority  of  God.  Was  not  the  fam- 
ily designed  to  be  an  organic  unity — the 
home  a  place  where  tender  sweetness 
and  authority,  the  fear  of  God  as  well  as 
the  love  of  God,  that  fear  which  is  and 
ever  must  be  the  beginning  of  wisdom, 
should  make  the  atmosphere?  Why  do 
boys  come  from  Christian  homes  who 
think  reverence  is  servile  and  mistake 
wilfulness  for  manliness?  Is  the  home, 
instead  of  being  the  nursery  of  loving 
thoughts,  a  place  wherein  forgetfulness 
of  God,  querulous  complaints,  deroga- 
tion of  neighbors,  censure  for  the  minis- 
ter, envy  of  the  rich,  craze  for  display, 
constantly  excite  the  sensitive  nerves  of 
the  growing  boy  or  girl  ? 
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In  this  equal  country,  where  speech  is  God,  and  that  the  future  of  the  college, 

free  and  criticism  general,  where  the  lof-  hence  of  the  church  and  of  the  state,  de- 

tiest  responsibilities  and  anxieties  seem  pends  as  truly  as  ever,  primarily,  on  the 

sometimes  rather  to  invite  distrust  than  fidelity  with  which  year  in  and  year  out 

to    command    sympathy,    there    may    be  for    fifteen,    eighteen    or    twenty    years 

especial  need  that  from  the  home  censo-  Christian  fathers  and  Christian  mothers 

rious    fault-finding    be    excluded.      But  flood  the  lives    of    their    children    with 

whatever  ought  to  be,  certain  it  is  that  Christian  light  and  Christian  love, 

the   colleges   contain   many   young  men  We  do  not  hold  that  every  Christian 

quite  ready  to  judge  hastily  and  hostile-  college  graduate  should  go  into  the  cler- 

ly  and  not    backward    about    expressing  ical  profession,  tho  we  should  all  hold 

such  judgments  even  in  the  earlier  years,  that  every  Christian  should  be  a  minister 

Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  family  of  Christ.  It  is,  however,  not  without 
prayer.  Even  in  homes  where  imperfect  significance  that  from  our  best  colleges 
sympathies  and  jarring  diversities  exist,  and  universities  so  few  in  these  days  be- 
we  may  hope  it  would  tend  to  keep  in  come  distinctive  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
check  the  miserable  expressions  of  self-  In  an  examination  of  the  catalogue  of  a 
ish  life.  But  family  prayer  maintained  great  university  a  count  of  the  ministers 
with  rigid  formality  in  a  home  where  in  the  five  classes  from  1890  to  1894  in- 
certain  currents  of  thought  and  expres-  elusive  shows  that  there  were  thirty-two 
sion  flow  unrestrained  may  send  a  boy  out  of  a  total  of  nine  hundred  and  twen- 
out  into  the  world  not  merely  with  indif-  ty-two  bachelors  of  arts — 3^2  per  cent, 
ference  but  positive  dislike  for  formal  Turning  back  forty  years  to  the  five 
religious  services.  Such  processes  are  classes  beginning  with  1850,  we  find  out 
going  on,  and  going  on  in  spite  of  the  of  a  total  of  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
ever  increasing  honor  that  is  paid  to  five  graduates,  one  hundred  ordained 
Christ  by  the  nobler  thinkers  of  the  age.  ministers  of  the  gospel — 21  per  cent. — 
When  Bushnell  uttered  his  historic  and  six  and  one-half  times  as  many  fifty 
prophetic  warning  that  the  home — the  years  ago  as  ten  years  ago.  An  equal, 
Christian  home — must  be  the  nursery  of  probably  a  greater,  decline  in  per  cent. 
Christian  living,  was  it  more  needed  than  will  be  found  to  mark  the  smaller  col- 
it  is  to-day?  Are  not  the  influences  that  leges  which  a  half  century  ago  were  the 
envelop  and  permeate  the  lives  of  our  great  source  of  candidates  for  the  min- 
boys  and  girls  in  the  fermenting  period  istry.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  diminu- 
of  adolescence  more  diverse  and  bewil-  tion  in  the  number  of  those  ablest  and 
dering  than  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  cen-  best  equipped  students  who  consecrate 
tury  ago?  Have  we  not  seen  in  the  col-  themselves  to  the  Christian  ministry  has 
lege  an  almost  total  disappearance  of  re-  its  chief  origin  in  the  college.  It  is  in 
vival  epochs  and  are  we  not  far  surer  the  time,  in  the  conditions  which  affect 
than  we  were  that  the  character  which  a  the  home  as  well  as  the  college.  Let  no 
boy  or  girl  brings  to  the  college  will  be  college  in  these  days  boast  that  a  larger 
strengthened  and  deepened,  not  greatly  percentage  of  its  graduates  is  going 
changed,  in  the  years  of  college  life  ?  Ex-  into  the  ministry  than  from  some  other 
ceptions  there  may  be ;  but  the  excite-  college.  The  influences  in  the  colleges 
ments  of  college  life,  the  greater  luxury,  are  more  similar,  more  identical  than 
the  intenser  intellectual  and  physical  once.  That  a  larger  percentage  study 
competitions,  the  absence  of  quiet  months  theology  in  any  year  or  in  any  decade 
for  calm  reflection,  leave  less  opportu-  from  one  New  England  college  than 
nity  for  admitting  all  at  once  the  gra-  from  another  or,  if  that  be  possible,  from 
cious  authority  of  the  still  small  voice,  the  graduating  class  of  a  college  now 
In  the  increasing  complexity  and  inten-  than  formerly,  means  probably  that  for  a 
sity  of  modern  life  there  is  new  reason  for  year  or  for  ten  years  a  larger  percentage 
emphasizing  the  supreme  value  of  home  of  boys  have  come  into  that  college  from 
training  in  all  the  formative  years ;  for  homes  where  the  Christian  nurture  was 
exalting  the  efficiency  of  an  embracing  potent  and  irresistible  and  followed  the 
love  and  wisdom;  for  believing  that  the  boys  through  the  entire  college  life, 
babe  in  the  mother's  arms  may  open  in-  Making  all  allowance  for  the  new  careers 
telligence  to  the  presence  and  love  of  which  the  adaptations   of   science   have 
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opened  and  for  the  new  charms  which 
these  adaptations  have  given  to  old  pro- 
fessions, making  all  allowance  for  the 
difficulties  which  we  are  told  discourage 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  it  is  not  to 
the  honor  of  the  church,  it  is  not  alto- 
gether creditable  to  our  Christian  homes, 
that  the  noblest  profession  secures  so 
few  of  those  who  have  the  most  to  lay 
at  his  feet.  Many  have  been  reading  the 
biography  of  the  most  efficient  minister 
of  this  generation.  Some  who  used  to 
wonder  at  his  power,  for  he  seemed  so 
unique  and  so  lofty  as  to  suggest  no  gen- 
esis, and  in  a  measure  so  broad  as  to  sug- 
gest no  affinities,  have  found  the  biogra- 
phy worthy  of  the  man.  To  learn  that 
this  transcendently  useful  and  transcen- 
dently  beautiful  life  had  its  origin  in  a 
Christian  home  was  inevitable.  The 
glimpses  that  we  get  of  that  home  seem 
to  make  his  wonderful  life  a  little  less 
mysterious.  Here  we  may  give  a  sen- 
tence or  two : 

"  In  this  family  where  Phillips  Brooks  grew 
up  the  nobler  aspect  of  family  life  was  predom- 
inant and  unsullied ;  the  father  and  the  mother 
ruling  with  diligence  and  unquestioned  author- 
ity, while  beneath  their  authority  was  the  eter- 
nal principle  of  self-sacrifice  till  they  seemed 
to  live  only  for  the  welfare  of  the  children.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  this  was  a  religious 
family.  The  usage  of  family  prayer  was  reli- 
giously observed  in  the  morning  before  going 
forth  to  the  work  of  the  dav  and  again  in  the 
evening  at  nine  o'clock.  This  home  for  the 
children  was  interesting,  but  not  monotonous 
or  dull.  The  boys  did  not  fret  at  exclusions 
from  richer  interests  outside  nor  long  to  escape 
the  narrow  routine.  The  home  became  to  the 
children  their  choicest  treasure,  to  which  they 
fondly  reverted  in  after  years,  when  its  diviner 
meaning  was  more  apparent." 

Home  influence  made  Brooks's  college 
and  seminary  life  productive  and  noble. 
Dr.  Vinton  said  of  him  "  that  he  was 
made  by  his  mother."  That  is,  of  course, 
only  partially  true,  but  the  beautiful 
words  of  Brooks  himself  written  just  af- 
ter her  death  may  be  accepted  without 
reservation : 

"  My  mother  has  been  the  center  of  all  the 
happiness  of  my  life ;  thank  God  she  is  not  less 
my  pride  and  treasure  now." 

To  be  the  mother  of  a  Phillips  Brooks, 
a  James  Hanington,  or  a  Reginald  He- 
ber;  to  be  the  father  of  an  Adoniram 
Judson,  a  David  Scudder  or  a  John  Pa- 
ton,  is  there  any  comfort  or  joy  or  splen- 
dor that  can  rest  on  any  Christian  home 


comparable  to  the  knowledge  that  a  son 
had  entered  into  such  a  fellowship  with 
the  Master?  It  is  in  such  lives  that  col- 
lege and  church  reach  the  zenith  of  their 
glory,  but  it  is  in  the  Christian  home  that 
such  lives  must  take  their  impulse ;  in  the 
Christian  home  that  the  heart  must  be  so 
filled  with,  and  the  eye  so  fixed  upon, 
Christ,  the  true  goal,  that  love  for  men 
and  women  shall  at  last  know  no  bounds. 
A  truly  Christian  home  can  send  a  boy 
into  college  to  be  an  attractive  and  mo- 
mentous force  for  good  for  all  who  know 
him.  To  be  cheerful,  but  not  flippant ; 
gentle,  but  not  compromising;  loving, 
but  not  yielding ;  pure,  but  not  austere ; 
reverent  among  the  careless,  serious 
among  the  frivolous,  and  studious  among 
the  distracted,  self-denying  among  the 
self-indulgent.  Shall  we  not  all  agree 
that  the  holiest,  loftiest  success  in  life  is 
that  enjoined  by  these  relations :  that 
no  failure  in  all  the  reach  of  effort  or 
knowledge  can  be  compared  to  that 
which  may  be  unfolded  within  the  circle 
of  a  Christian  home?  In  this  age  when 
so  many  outside  allurements  make  it  so 
easy  for  boys  and  girls  to  neglect  the 
home,  what  need  of  steady  patience,  of 
gentle  confidence,  of  wise  tender 
thoughts,  of  delight  in  sacrifice,  of  su- 
preme love  for  the  Master  that  the  un- 
conscious influence  through  God's  grace 
may  soften  the  effect  of  mistakes  in 
judgment  and  action,  and  make  the  home 
an  attractive  center  of  piety  and  love. 
This  is  after  all  the  true  secret,  the  full 
studious  companionship  with  the  mind 
of  Christ;  not  any  series  of  carefully  di- 
rected injunctions  or  entreaties;  not 
formal  prohibitions  or  requirements ;  no 
elaborate  system  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  no  cunning  psychology  of  child- 
life;  no  complicated  method,  but  a  heart 
that  throbs  with  warm  love  for  the  Mas- 
ter's wisdom,  sinlessness  and  sacrifice, 
and  invests  loving  self-denial  with  man- 
ly beauty,  that  throbs,  as  his  did,  with 
tenderest  sympathy  for  the  helplessness 
and  wonder  of  the  child  and  diffuses  the 
radiance  of  a  cheerful,  hopeful,  happy, 
wise  spirit,  but  never  abates  one  jot  of 
loyalty  to  the  highest  standards  and  nev- 
er clouds  with  harsh  and  stormy  utter- 
ance "  the  heaven  that  lies  about  us  in 
our  infancy." 

WlLLIAMSTOWN,    MASS. 


The   Trouble  in    the    Cash    Register    Works. 

By  the  Rev.   Edgar  W.   Work. 


THE  famous   National   Cash   Regis- 
ter factory,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is 
closed.     The    company    confesses 
itself  unable  to  be  at  peace  with  organ- 
ized labor. 

When  the  shutdown  came  the  citizens 
thought  that  the  misunderstanding  could 
not  last  long.  A  month  has  passed,  and 
the  twenty-three  hundred  employees,  in- 
cluding three  hundred  women,  are  still 
idle.  President  Gompers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  has  come,  held 
conferences,  and  gone  again.  Members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  have 
been  at  work.  All  this  without  result. 
At  the  start  the  company  offered  to  ar- 
bitrate, but  the  unions  declined.  Later 
the  unions  offered  to  arbitrate  but  the 
company  declined.  The  company  set 
June  3rd  to  reopen  with  all  hands,  except 
four,  in  their  places.  This  also  the 
unions  declined.  Negotiations  are  now 
apparently  at  an  end,  and  the  factory  is 
closed  indefinitely. 

The  inquiries  tnat  are  pouring  in  from 
every  direction  invariably  contain  a  note 
of  surprise  and  dismay.  How  is  it  that 
the  "  Model  "  factory,  the  factory  of  the 
"  Golden  Rule,"  the  factory  that  has  be- 
come famous  for  its  work  of  "  social 
betterment "  in  behalf  of  its  wage-earn- 
ers, has  at  length,  like  any  ordinary  fac- 
tory, making  no  such  strenuous  efforts 
after  human  comfort,  become  the  victim 
of  labor  troubles? 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  edi- 
tor of  The  Independent  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  situation  is  submitted.  It  is 
desired  to  state  the  facts  as  exactly  and 
impartially  as  possible. 

The  question  of  wages  has  never  been 
and  is  not  now  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
disturbance,  tho  there  has  been  the  usual 
difficulty  of  adjustment  in  piece  rates. 
But  the  case  differs  from  all  other  factory 
strikes  in  that  the  "  National "  is  the 
factory  in  which,  above  all  others  in  the 
whole  world — the  statement  is  not  too 
sweeping — capital  has  professed  to 
study  the  higher  interests  of  labor. 
"  What  more  than  wages  can  the  em- 


ployer give  to  his  wage-earner?"  has 
been  the  constant  subject  of  inquiry  at 
the  "  National "  for  the  past  seven  years. 
The  effort  to  answer  this  question  has  led 
to  the  unselfish  expenditure  of  thousand* 
of  dollars  annually,  the  creation  of  a 
model  factory  in  point  of  convenience, 
beauty  and  healthfulness,  with  a  factory 
environment  extending  also  to  the  homes, 
calculated  to  make  life  easier  and  more 
attractive,  with  schools,  clubs,  libraries, 
Sunday  school,  lectures,  free  baths  in 
the  company's  time,  entertainments,  kin- 
dergartens, and  with  frequent  opportu- 
nity, by  the  system  of  suggestions  and 
prizes,  for  each  man  to  obtain  special  re- 
wards for  thoughtful  work.  The  system 
differed  from  the  profit-sharing  system 
in  being  an  effort  to  serve  manhood  and 
womanhood  directly. 

This  is  what  makes  a  strike  at  the 
"  National  "  a  unique  case,  and  will  make 
it  a  subject  of  study  wherever  labor  is 
employed. 

The  present  crisis  is  the  result  of  a 
molders'  strike,  the  polishers  following 
out  of  sympathy.  This  occurred  in  the 
last  week  of  April,  and  involved  only 
two  of  the  twenty-one  unions  in  the  fac- 
tory. On  May  3rd  the  company  declared 
themselves  unable  to  continue  without 
these  two  important  departments,  and 
shut  down  the  entire  works.  The  unions 
retaliated  by  declaring  a  lockout. 

The  case  may  be  summed  up  for  the 
company  as  follows : 

The  four  molders  were  discharged  for 
cause,  two  for  lack  of  work  (in  January), 
one  for  incompetency,  and  one  for  im- 
proper conduct. 

The  company  recognized  the  unions, 
but  never  understood  that  they  had  sur- 
rendered the  right  to  discharge  men  for 
cause.  The  company  further  state  that 
their  whole  trouble  is  traceable  to  the 
unions,  to  the  troublesome  walking  del- 
egates and  suspicious  union  committees. 
They  affirm  that  previous  to  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  there  was  practically  no  trouble 
at  all  in  the  factory.  At  that  time  the 
unionization   of  the   factory   was   com- 
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pleted,  making  it  one  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly unionized  factories  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Instances  of  union  interference  are 
cited  by  the  company,  such  as  the  famous 
towel  incident.  The  towels  used  in  the 
free  baths,  it  was  discovered,  were  being 
laundered  by  women  of  the  neighbor- 
nood,  instead  of  at  a  union  laundry. 
Complaint  was  entered,  and  the  company 
gave  the  men  the  privilege  (  ?)  of  fur- 
nishing their  own  towels.  Another  case 
was  that  of  the  automatic  springs  griev- 
ance. The  doors  entering  one  of  the 
shops  were  furnished  with  springs  manu- 
factured by  a  non-union  factory  in  New 
England.  When  this  was  discovered  the 
committee  expostulated,  and  the  nuis- 
ance of  non-union  noiseless  springs  was 
abated. 

The  company  further  affirm  that  they 
have  already  made  many  concessions, 
that  they  have  kept  wages  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  the  present  difficulty  is  not 
a  matter  of  wages.  They  declare  fur- 
ther that  they  have  at  no  time  claimed 
that  their  philanthropy  was  wholly  dis- 
interested, but  have  f ranklv  admitted  that 
what  they  did  for  their  employees 
brought  them  legitimate  returns  in  the 
improved  morale  of  the  factory,  and  the 
increased  efficiency  of  its  workmen. 
Their  efforts,  they  now  feel,  have  been 
ungratefully  received.  The  unions,  they 
say,  have  thwarted  their  desire  to  deal 
generously  as  well  as  justly  with  their 
working  force.  The  future  plans  of  the 
"  National,"  therefore,  are  wholly  unde- 
termined. The  company  meet  the  is- 
sue squarely,  however,  and  refuse  to  re- 
instate the  four  discharged  molders. 

Now  the  case  for  the  labor  unions. 
The  molders'  and  polishers'  unions  print- 
ed an  address  to  the  public.  The  blame  of 
the  present  crisis  is  laid  at  the  door  of  a 
certain  unreasonable  and  unjust  fore- 
man, whose  opposition  to  labor  unions 
has  been  unremitting. 

This  foreman,  it  is  said,  has  done 
everything  in  his  power  to  crush  the 
unions,  altho  the  company  had  recog- 
nized them.  He  has  not,  it  is  claimed, 
hesitated  to  discharge  members  of  the 
unions  for  petty  and  trumped-up  reasons. 
On  one  occasion  he  lined  up  his  men, 
union  men  on  one  side  and  non-union 
men  on  the  other,  and  gave  the  union 
men  to  understand  that  he  intended  to 


make  it  hard  for  their  organization.  In 
due  time  nine  out  of  twenty  of  these  men 
were  discharged  for  various  reasons.  The 
issue,  of  course,  as  to  the  four  molders  is 
very  sharp,  the  company  affirming  that 
they  were  discharged  for  cause,  and  the 
unions  affirming  that  they  were  dis- 
cnarged  because  they  were  union  men. 
The  unions  further  claim  that  they  were 
compelled  to  organize  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  against  cuts  in  wages.  Some 
time  ago  the  wood  workers  received  a 
cut  of  twenty  per  cent.  They  simply  in- 
creased their  output  and  earned  the  same 
wage.  But,  knowing  that  they  had 
reached  the  limit  of  their  strength,  they 
organized  their  union  to  protect  them- 
selves from  further  cuts.  The  men 
claim  that  the  system  tends  to  too  severe 
toil — more  than  men  can  endure.  As  to 
the  company's  social  work,  it  is  claimed 
that  it  has  been  very  generally  appreci- 
ated by  the  employees.  A  small  percent- 
age of  the  men  are  indifferent  and  make 
light  of  it.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that 
the  company  have,  to  some  extent,  neutral- 
ized the  effect  of  their  humane  work  by 
arbitrary  methods  at  other  points.  The 
anomalous  situation,  so  the  unions  affirm, 
appears  of  a  company  being  good  to  its 
men  and  at  the  same  time  hard  upon 
them. 

The  working  force  has  reacted  some- 
what also  under  the  free  advertising 
which  the  company  has  obtained  from  its 
philanthropic  work. 

The  above  statement  reveals  the  pres- 
ence of  irritating  features  in  the  working 
of  a  splendid  system,  concerning  which 
there  may  be  two  opinions :  one,  that  the 
wage-earner  should  be  slow  to  take  of- 
fense at  these,  where  the  general  system 
is  so  thoughtful  and  generous;  another, 
that  a  company  organized  upon  so  hu- 
mane a  basis  might  do  well  to  study  how 
to  eliminate  the  remaining  sources  of 
irritation. 

This,  then,  is  the  situation.  Four  dis- 
charged men,  by  the  action  of  their 
unions,  have  brought  idleness  to  twenty- 
three  hundred  men  and  women  and 
stopped  a  pay-roll  amounting  to  $30,000 
per  week.  It  is  a  serious  question  whether 
the  unions  will  ever  be  able  to  command 
public  sentiment  at  the  point  of  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  discharge  of  men,  especially 
when  such  widespread  loss  and  suffering 
are  entailed. 
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The  sincerity  of  this  magnificent  phi-  unconsciously  dealt  a  blow  at  the  larger 

lanthropy   is   not   to   be   seriously   ques-  interests  of  labor.     Yet  it  is  devoutly  to 

tioned.     It  is  said  that  Mr.  Patterson  re-  be  hoped  that  the  man  who  has  thus  far 

gards  his  plan  for  social  betterment  as  nobly  wrought  will  continue  unto  the  end 

having  been  condemned  by  labor  itself,  to  serve  his  fellow-man, tho  obstacles  hin- 

The  writer  does  not  believe  this  con-  der.     The  incident  may  bring  lessons  to 

elusion  to  be  justified.     The  impression  both  sides  that  will  be  well  worth  learn- 

cannot  be  resisted  that  union  labor  has  ing. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 


In    Haunts    of  Wild    Parrots. 

By  Frederick  A.   Ober. 

Author  of  "Camps  in  the  Caribbees,"  Etc. 

THE  great  "  passage-boat,"  propelled  and  Westwood  Cottage,"  pointing  to  a 
by  six  stalwart  oarsmen,  ebony  bony  steed  as  the  means  by  which  I  was 
as  to  complexion  and  shining  of  to  reach  the  latter.  It  was  a  mile  away, 
countenance,  dipped  in  and  out  the  nu-  the  estate  manager  told  me,  reached  by  a 
merous  bays  of  the  leeward  coast,  de-  path  that  zigzagged  up  a  steep  hill,  be- 
scribing  a  series  of  curves  or  scallops,  tween  double  rows  of  stately  palms  more 
Around  the  headlands  the  waves  were  than  a  hundred  feet  in  hight.  Perched 
high,  on  the  beaches  the  surf  was  heavy,  upon  the  crest  of  a  narrow  ridge  West- 
but  naught  concerned  these  sable  slaves  wood  Cottage  looked  east  into  a  deep, 
of  the  oar,  who  topped  the  great  rollers  dark  valley,  westward  out  upon  beauti- 
with  accompanying  laughter,  and  waded  ful  Cumberland  Bay.  From  the  ve- 
through  the  waist-deep  combers  with  joy.  randa  in  which  my  hammock  was  swung 
At  last  we  reached  a  semicircular  bay  there  was  a  sheer  descent  of  several  hun- 
wedged  in  between  high  basaltic  cliffs,  dred  feet  into  a  valley  filled  with  silk- 
where    vast    piles    of    columnar    rocks  cottons  and  palms. 

frowned  down  upon  a  crescent-shaped  The  bay  beneath  was  an  ever-interest- 
beach  of  golden  sand.  On  either  side  ing  picture;  from  the  white  rim  of  the 
they  rose,  black  and  gloomy,  forming  a  surf  on  the  yellow  beach  the  water 
fine  contrast  with  the  shining  surface  of  deepened  and  deepened  in  color,  giving 
the  beach,  warm  and  bright,  crossed  by  every  possible  shade  of  blue  and  green, 
the  cool  shadows  of  o'ertopping  palms.  Under  the  cliffs  the  water  was  of  a  light 
From  the  shore  a  little  valley  sloped  green,  and  so  wonderfully  transparent 
gently  toward  the  eastern  hills,  which  that  pebbles,  rocks,  marine  plants  and 
were  dotted  with  clumps  of  the  attract-  fish  could  be  seen  within  its  depths  near- 
ive  "  groo-groo  "  palm,  and  rose  steep-  ly  a  mile  away.  The  only  movement 
ly  to  the  forest  beyond.  The  vale  was  there,  save  for  the  long  roll  of  the  sea 
filled  with  sugar-cane,  golden  like  the  and  the  break  of  the  waves,  was  made 
beach-sands,  but  of  different  sheen ;  in  by  fishing  boats  in  the  morning,  when  the 
its  center  the  "  great  house  "  of  a  former  drawing  of  seines  startled  schools  of 
time,  when  slaves  were  numerous  and  fish,  which,  in  turn,  drew  out  the  sea- 
fortunes  were  the  outcome  of  their  la-  swallows,  fish-hawks  and  pelicans.  Ex- 
bors.  It  is  in  ruins  now,  and  also  the  cept  for  this,  the  surface  of  the  beautiful 
"  works,"  or  sugar  mills,  for  a  different  bay  was  unruffled ;  at  sunset  it  was  a  sheet 
cultivation  prevails  in  the  island,  arrow-  of  molten  gold,  by  moonlight  a  sea  of 
root  and  cassava  having  taken  the  place  liquid  silver,  shining  white  within  the  en- 
of  sugar-cane.  circling  masses  of  the  hills.  The  beach 
Running  the  boat  upon  the  beach  be-  was  a  perfect,  crescent,  palm-bordered, 
neath  the  drooping  palms,  the  men  unbroken  in  its  mile-long  sweep,  only  for 
leapt  out,  and  one  of  them  carried  me  the  Cumberland  River,  which  cut  it  in 
on  his  back  through  the  surf  to  a  grassy  twain. 

bank,   where   a  white  man   greeted   me  I  had  often  sighed  for  some  such  spot 

with  a   "  welcome  to  Cumberland   Bay  as  this : 
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"  Some  happy  isle,  some  undiscovered  shore," 

and  now,  during  the  long  period  of  con- 
valescence from  a  fever,  I  was  shunted 
off  from  the  world  to  this  secluded  nook, 
where  I  might  feast  to  my  fill  upon  the 
beauteous  forms  of  nature. 

But  one  must  have  an  excuse  for  seek- 
ing solitude ;  this  practical  world  de- 
mands that  he  should,  and  mine — osten- 
sibly, at  least — was  the  capture  of  a  very 
rare  bird. 

And  so,  without  seeking  to  extenuate 
my  acts — on  account  of  which  I  am 
neither  proud  nor  sorry — let  me  say  that 
my  primary  object  in  visiting  this  island 
of  Saint  Vincent  in  the  West  Indies  was 
to  obtain  a  complete  collection  of  its 
birds.  I  had  already  found  several  spe- 
cies hitherto  unknown,  and  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  ornithologists  had  been  quite 
successful ;  but  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
rarest  of  the  inland  birds  had  eluded  me. 
This  was  the  great  parrot,  the  "  Chryso- 
tis Guildingii,"  many  years  ago  discov- 
ered by  and  named  after  the  Rev.  Lands- 
downe  Guilding,  one  time  rector  of  a 
church  in  Kingston,  St.  Vincent,  an  en- 
thusiastic follower  in  the  footsteps  of 
White,  of  Selborne. 

Not  many  specimens  have  been  ob- 
tained since  the  first  discovery,  for  the 
bird  is  a  shy  and  wary  inhabitant  of  the 
"  high  woods,"  or  mountain  forests,  liv- 
ing in  or  near  the  tops  of  tall  trees.  In 
the  Island  of  Dominica,  two  degrees  to 
the  northward  of  St.  Vincent,  I  had  shot 
several  specimens  of  the  largest  species 
of  the  genus  Chrysotis,  known  to  nat- 
uralists as  the  "  Augusta"  and  supposed 
to  be  the  giant  of  the  family,  being 
twenty-three  inches  in  length. 

In  ancient  times,  it  is  thought,  several 
important  islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
such  as  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martin- 
ique, Saint  Lucia,  Saint  Vincent  and 
Grenada,  had  each  a  different  species  of 
Chrysotis  living  in  its  forests.  In  but 
three  of  those  islands,  however,  are  they 
found  to-day — in  Dominica,  Saint  Lucia 
and  Saint  Vincent — tho  many  naturalists, 
including  myself,  have  hunted  for  them 
high  and  low. 

Now  these  islands  are  but  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  in  length  and  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  sea-channels  only 
twenty  miles  or  so  in  width,  so  it  is  con- 
sidered as  very  strange  that  such  large 


birds  as  these  Chrysotes  should  have 
maintained  themselves  isolate,  each  in  its 
own  island,  with  specific  characteristics 
unvarying  during  all  the  centuries. 

Methinks  I  hear  some  one  query :  For- 
sooth, and  what  of  it? 

Well,  gentle  reader,  nothing  in  partic- 
ular, except  that  the  scientists  have 
chosen  to  make  a  worldwide  application 
of  deductions  drawn  from  these  indi- 
vidual instances  of  isolation.  Perhaps  it 
were  better  to  say  "  insulated  "  individ- 
uals— going  back  to  the  archaic  form  de- 
rived from  insula,  an  island — but  no  mat- 
ter. The  naturalists,  then,  have  found 
that  these  long-time  insulated  specimens 
prove  (or  disprove,  according  to  the 
scientist's  standpoint)  the  theory  of  a 
submerged  continent,  of  which  these  vol- 
canic islands  are  merely  the  pinnacle, 
sticking  up  out  of  the  water,  with  their 
bases  far  down  in  ocean  depths.  In 
other  words,  they  may  be  true  Atlantides, 
descendants  of  primigeneous  inhabitants 
of  the  long-lost  "  Atlantis."  So  we  see 
that  the  Chrysotes  have  very  respect- 
able connections  (presumably),  and 
were  well  worth  the  attention  of  an  in- 
significant mite  of  humanity  like  my- 
self. At  all  events,  that  is  the  view  I 
took  of  them,  and  was  my  chief  reason 
for  seeking  out  their  haunts. 

All  the  data  respecting  their  bearing 
upon  the  Atlantean  theory  have  been 
published  elsewhere,  and  I  shall  not  di- 
gress further  from  the  main  topic  of  this 
article,  for  I  am  anxious  to  get  into  the 
woods. 

The  nineteenth  of  October,  18 —  (with 
the  reader's  permission,  I  will  omit  the 
exact  date),  was,  as  I  remember,  a 
most  glorious  day.  It  was  then  near  the 
end  of  the  "  hurricane  season,"  and  the 
rains  were  loath  to  hold  up,  since  old 
^Eolus  had  allowed  the  summer  to  pass 
without  knocking  the  houses  and  sugar- 
mills  into  smithereens — as  was  his  wont. 
Having  given  us  one  day  in  the  week 
without  a  downpour,  it  followed  that  the 
tropical  clerk-of-the-weather  considered 
his  duty  as  more  than  performed,  and  at 
dawn  of  the  twentieth,  as  I  turned  out  of 
my  hammock,  I  noted  unmistakable 
signs  of  a  pluvial  recrudescence. 

But  at  daylight  came  "  Mannie,  the 
Portugee,"  the  boy  I  had  engaged,  a  gen- 
tle, faithful  creature,  who,  seeing  how 
much  I  wanted  to  make  the  trip,  assured 
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me  that  it  might  be  pleasant.  Two 
months  of  wrestling  with  a  fever  caught 
by  exposure  to  the  rains  should  have 
warned  me  against  a  venture  at  this  sea- 
son ;  but  the  wish  that  the  weather  might 
clear  was  father  to  the  thought,  and  forth 
we  sallied.  Down  the  hill  we  went,  by 
the  winding  road,  through  waving  seas 
of  cane,  then  fording  the  river  and  up  the 
steeps,  past  a  little  hamlet  of  thatched 
huts  buried  in  coffee  and  calabash  trees, 
plantains  and  bread-fruits.  After  this 
the  scene  grew  wilder,  as  the  river  rolled 
at  the  bases  of  basaltic  cliffs  two  hundred 
feet  in  hight,  and  we  were  so  far  from 
the  sea  that  the  cocoa  palms,  which  never 
flourish  at  a  distance  from  salt  water, 
had  given  place  to  palms  of  a  different 
sort.  A  wilderness  of  wild  guavas  suc- 
ceeded, the  scrubby  trees  bearing  fruit 
enough  to  supply  a  multitude  with 
sweets,  if  made  into  jelly;  then  an  or- 
chard of  limes,  which  had  likewise 
"  turned  Indian,"  and  an  abandoned  field 
of  sugar-cane,  with  its  boiling  works 
gone  to  ruin,  the  flume  filled  with  tropic 
plants  and  water-wheel  broken. 

By  a  steep  and  narrow  path,  wending 
its  way  along  the  brink  of  precipices  and 
crumbling  embankments,  we  again  de- 
scended to  the  river,  and  on  its  further 
bank  found  a  small  thatched  hut  with 
wattled  walls,  which  had  been  built  by 
Mannie's  father  as  his  "  watch-house," 
being  adjacent  to  his  "  provision 
grounds  "  in  the  hills. 

As  the  rain  came  down  just  then  in 
torrents,  we  were  glad  enough  to  avail 
of  its  shelter,  and  my  guide  unlocked  the 
door,  which  was  secured  by  a  rusty  pad- 
lock, and  threw  it  open.  As  I  dove  with- 
in, he  threw  my  poncho  over  the  horse 
and  saddle,  then  made  a  fire  and  boiled 
some  coffee,  and  set  forth  our  break- 
fast of  cold  boiled  plantains,  bread- 
fruit and  goat  meat.  Father  and  son 
were  great  woodsmen,  and  the  hut  bore 
many  evidences  of  their  skill,  in  the  va- 
rious contrivances  for  comfort  and  use 
that  a  wood  life  teaches.  There  weie 
nets  of  bark  and  lines  of  twisted  grass 
for  securing  the  fish  in  the  river,  traps 
for  wild  pigeons  and  agoutis,  and  bask- 
ets many  for  holding  the  vegetables  from 
their  provision  grounds.  As  Mannie's 
two  sisters  often  came  here  with  him  and 
his  father,  the  greater  portion  of  the  in- 
terior, at  the  best  restricted,  was  taken 


up  with  two  wattled  platforms  of  poles 
and  lianas  used  as  beds. 

Rains  cannot  last  forever  (tho  they 
come  quite  near  doing  so,  it  used  to  seem 
to  me,  in  the  tropics),  and  after  an  hour 
or  so  of  waiting  there  was  a  brief  cessa- 
tion of  the  deluge,  which  we  improved  to 
make  a  break  for  the  mountain  ridge. 
The  slope  was  too  steep  for  the  horse  to 
climb,  so  I  followed  after  the  boy  on  foot, 
my  heart  fiercely  palpitating  from  the 
exertion,  and  stopping  every  two  or  three 
minutes  to  take  breath.  The  trees  had 
been  growing  larger  and  mightier,  the 
undergrowth  more  scanty,  and  at  last 
we  reached  that  distinctive  section  of  the 
forest  known  as  the  "  high-woods."  Had 
I  been  dropped  here  without  knowing 
where  I  was  I  should  have  recognized 
the  region  I  was  in  from  its  characteris- 
tic trees,  and  should  have  said,  also,  that 
I  was  then  in  the  home  of  the  wild  parrot. 
A  narrow,  knife-like  ridge  of  rock,  thin- 
ly covered  with  humus,  supported  a 
growth  of  great  trees,  all  giants  in  girth 
and  hight,  such  as  the  "  gommier," 
"  bois  blanc "  and  "  bois  diable,"  with 
groves  of  tree-ferns  and  mountain  palms. 

A  delightful  perfume  filled  the  air, 
probably  washed  down  from  the  vine- 
covered  trees,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be 
in  such  a  spot,  even  tho  showers  fell 
heavily  at  intervals.  It  was  owing  to  the 
rains,  Mannie  said,  that  the  parrots, 
usually  so  vociferous,  were  now  silent, 
and  instead  of  seeking  food,  flying 
noisily  from  place  to  place,  they  were 
sitting  quietly  upon  the  topmost  limb  of 
some  tall  tree,  far  out  of  sight  and  shot. 
It  is  their  habit,  when  the  sun  comes  out 
to  salute  it  with  loud  cries ;  but  the  sun 
did  not  appear  at  all  this  day,  and  so  they 
did  not  salute.  By  closely  scrutinizing 
all  the  trees  about  me,  I  at  last  located 
a  brace  of  parrots  in  the  very  top  of  an 
immense  gommier,  so  far  away  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  tell  until  one 
of  them  moved  whether  they  were  birds 
or  merely  a  bunch  of  leaves.  I  fired  at 
a  venture,  and  missed  them  both ;  but  the 
report  of  my  gun  started  out  a  flock  of  a 
dozen  or  more,  which  flew  with  a  great 
noise  toward  the  depths  of  a  ravine, 
whither  I  sent  Mannie  in  pursuit. 

I  should  have  gone  myself,  but  a  ton 
or  two  of  water  came  falling,  from  the 
skies,  just  at  that  time,  and  instead  I 
sought  a  shelter  under  the  lee  side  of  a 
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great  tree.  Good  cause  had  I  for  regret-  nie's  father,  who  condoled  with  me  in 
ting  my  laziness,  for  about  half  an  hour  Portuguese-English,  the  while  he  as- 
after  I  heard  the  report  of  his  gun  Man-  sisted  in  disposing  of  the  eatables  and 
nie  appeared,  holding  the  bedraggled  drinkables,  particularly  the  "  shrub,"  a 
semblance  of  a  parrot,  which  was  minus  liquor  distilled  from  cane-juice  with 
most  of  its  feathers,  including  the  tail,  limes,  and  which  had  been  given  me  by  a 
from  the  combined  effects  of  moulting,  generous  planter, 
the  rain,  and  an  overcharge  of  powder.  Getting  wet  in  the  hurricane  season  is 

Honest    Mannie   deplored,   and    I    la-  considered  by  the  Creoles  as  equivalent 

mented ;  but  what  use  ?     The  boy  imi-  to  signing  one's  death-warrant ;  but  by  a 

tated  the  parrot's  cries  to  perfection,  but  liberal  application  of  rum  externally,  and 

without  effect;  and  as  it  was  then  mid-  a  prompt  change  of  clothing,  all  dread 

afternoon,   with   scant   daylight   for  the  consequences  were  avoided, 

tramp  to  Westwood,  we  concluded  to  re-  From  the  trees  in  our  garden  Mannie 

turn.     Had  the  weather  and  the  season  had  procured  material   for  supper,  and 

been  propitious,  I  should  have  camped  half  an  hour  after  starting  a  fire  in  the 

that  night  in  the  hut,  and   sought  the  cook-house    we  were   sipping  chocolate 

parrots  early  next  morning;  but  it  was  and    eating    bread-fruit    hot    from    the 

only  too  evident  that  the  rain  gods  were  ashes.    And,  sooth,  there  are  many  worse 

on  the  rampage,  and  there  was  no  know-  things  for  a  hungry  man  than  roasted 

ing  when  they  would  retire  to  their  caves,  bread-fruit,   as   my   experience   goes   to 

At  the  watch-house  we  found  Man-  show. 

New  York  City. 


Under    the    Nassau    Elms. 

By  Burton  Egbert  Stevenson, 

Author  of  "At  Odds  with  the  Regent,"  Etc. 

BEVERIDGE  dropped  from  the  train  more  attractive  structures.     Great  dor- 

as  it  stopped  at  the  little  frame  sta-  mitories  shut  off  vistas  which  he  looked 

tion  house  which  marked  the  end  to  see,  but  the  bronze  discus  thrower  still 

of  its  journey,  and  slowly  mounted  the  stood  in  front  of  the  gymnasium,  and  the 

short  flight  of  steps  which  led  to  the  quadrangle  was  unchanged.     He  smiled 

campus.     Few  people  wasted  a  second  to  see  that  the  old  cannon  in  the  center 

glance  upon  the  preoccupied, middle-aged  was  decorated,  just  as  it  had  been  ten 

man,  his  hair  tinged  with  gray,  and  lines  years  before,  with  the  numerals  of  the 

in  his  face  which  told  of  many  disap-  graduating  class,  painted  in  orange  and 

pointments.      The    few    who    took    the  uiack.     He  turned  down  past  Edwards 

trouble  to  classify  him  set  him  down  with-  Hall  and  cast  a  reminiscent  eye  upward 

out  hesitation  as  an  alumnus,  but  there  at  the  window  of  the   room  under  the 

was  nothing  about  hm  to  invite  further  eaves  which  had  once  been  his.     It  had 

speculation,  and,  after  all,  one  has  his  been  a  small  and  unattractive  room,  and 

own  concerns  to  think  about.  he  had  no  wish  to  revisit  it. 

Beveridge  glanced  about  him  as  he  me-        The   long  walk   which   followed   was 

chanically  chose  the  walk  which  led  past  filled    with    many    memories.      He    had 

Witherspoon  Hall.  Ten  years  had  passed  fallen  out  of  touch  with  his  classmates — 

since  he  had  entered  the  campus,   and  had,  indeed,  forgotten  many  of  them — 

time  had  changed  it  in  many  ways.    The  but  they  seemed  called  back  one  by  one 

big  commencement  hall  stood  on  the  place  as  he  noted  this  or  that  spot  connected 

where  he  had  played  many  a  "  scrub  "  with  some  one  of  them.     There  was  the 

game  of  base  ball  in  undergraduate  days,  long   lane    where    he    and    Russell    had 

and  the  square  marble  buildings  of  the  strolled  so  many  evenings,  and  talked  of 

literary  societies  had  replaced  the  older,  the  world  and  life  with  the  facility  born 

less  expensive,  but,  as  Beveridge  thought,  of  ignorance ;  the  spot  where  a  memora- 
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ble  fire  had  been  kindled  to  celebrate  a  "Although  Yale  has  always  favored 

great  football  victory ;   the  place  where  A  TJie,  violet's  dark  blue, 

the  bat  had  been  buried  after  a  defeat  at  ^ %*?!£?  ™n*£  "f  tT'1 

•        •    n           iiifArii  io  tlie  ciimson  rose  are  true, 

baseball  at  the  hands  of  Yale;  the  green  We  will  own  the  lilies  slend. 

field    back    of    Edwards    where    he    had  Nor  honor  shall  they  lack, 

kicked  a  football  so  many  afternoons  ;  the  While  the  Tiger  stands  defender 

water  tower  which  he  and  a  few  others  °f  the  orange  and  the  black" 

had  climbed,  in  order  that  the  disgrace  And  then  in  an   instant  time  turned 

of  having  his  class  numerals  painted  there  back  and  there  was  a  presence  at  his  side. 

in   green  by  the  sophomores   might  be  A  tall,  slim  girl,  with  blue  eyes  and 

effaced,  and  the  numerals  blazoned  forth  curling  hair,  sat  beside  him.    During  the 

in  the  college  colors.    Two  undergradu-  day  he  had  shared  her  attention  with  half 

ates  stopped  to  look  at  him.  a  dozen  other  fellows,  for  she  was  unde- 

"  Looks  kind  of  blue,  doesn't  he?  "  one  niably  bright  and  pretty,  and  girls  were 

of  them  remarked.    "  An  old  grad.,  T  sup-  scarce  at  Princeton.     But  now  she  was 

pose."  here  alone  with  him,  unseen  of  the  crowd 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other ;  "  let  him  alone,  around  them,  and  there  was  a  charm  in 

poor  old   fellow.     They're   usually   like  the  air  which  chained  and  held  them  both, 

that  when  they  come  back.     Especially  "  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  looking  up 

when  they  come  back  alone.  I  don't  think  into  her  eyes,  "  I  have  often  imagined 

I  shall  ever  come  back  alone,"  he  added,  just  such  an  evening  as  this.    The  seniors 

as  they  turned  away.  singing,  the  fellows  all  about  us  but  quite 

Darkness  was  falling  when  Beveridge  invisible,  the  lights  there  across  the  cam- 
concluded  his  walk  and  reached  the  front  pus,  and  you  here  beside  me?  " 
of  Nassau  Hall.     Here,  at  least,  there  "  I  ?  "  she  queried  with  a  little  laugh, 
were  no  changes.    The  old  gray  building  "  Why,  you  had  never  even  met  me  until 
stretched  away  in  rugged  simplicity,  un-  yesterday." 

marred  by  the  decade  which  had  passed  "  That  makes  no  difference,"  he  an- 

since  he  had  seen  it  last.    The  stately  old  swered.    "  I  know  now  that  you  were  the 

trees  shaded  the  same  green  campus,  and  one  I  was  dreaming  about  all  the  time, 

apparently  the  same  crowd  of  undergrad-  How  do  I  know  ?    Well,  I  have  been  here 

uates  lounged  beneath  them.    They  were  other  evenings,  and  there  have  been  other 

more  carefully  dressed  than  usual,  out  of  girls,  but  none  like  you." 

compliment  to  the  bevy  of  girls  who  sat  "  I  wonder  where  Tom  is?  "  she  asked 

on  the  grass  among  them,  for  it  was  com-  a  little  nervously,  for  she  felt  the  atmos- 

mencement   time,   when    feminine   influ-  phere  growing  electric, 

ence  is  felt  as  it  is  at  no  other  period  of  "  Tom  ?    Oh,  Tom's  probably  rehears- 

the  year  at  Princeton.    With  a  queer  ex-  ing  his  act  for  to-night.     Tom's  a  great 

pression  on  his   face   Beveridge  looked  orator,  you  know,"  he  added,  and  men- 

carefully  about  him,  and  then,  apparently  tally  blessed  the  fact  which  rendered  her 

picking  out  a  particular  tree,  went  to  it  brother  so  busy  that  he  had  perforce  been 

and  sat  down  with  his  back  against  it.  He  compelled  to  commit  the  entertainment 

pulled  out  a  cigar  and  lighted  it.     Here  of  his  sister  to  the  hands  of  a  friend.    It 

and  there  across  the  campus  answering  was  almost  compensation  enough  for  not 

signals  from  cigars  or  cigarettes  gleamed  taking  any  prizes,  and  so  having  nothing 

like  fire-flies,  waxing  and  waning.   From  to  do  at  commencement  time.  "Ah,  that's 

an  open  window  in  Reunion  Hall  came  Rogers,"  he  went  on,  as  a  clear  baritone 

the  faint  tinkle  of  a  banjo  and  the  chorus  voice  rose  from  the  group  on  the  steps, 

of  a  song.     A  thrill  of  girlish  laughter  It's  the  last  time  we'll  hear  him."    They 

was  wafted  through  the  darkness,  and  the  were  silent  as  the  voice  sang  the  verse  of 

murmur  of  many  voices  was  all  about  a  well-known  song,  and  the  refrain  was 

him.    Then  suddenly  all  was  still,  for  the  caught   up    in    a    chorus    which   echoed 

seniors  had  gathered  on  the  broad  steps,  among  the  trees  and  drifted  out  over  the 

flanked  by  two  crouching  lions,  and  had  town. 

begun  to  sing.     It  was  the  last  time  for  "  It's  worth  living  for,  isn't  it  ?  "  he 

them,  for  to-morrow  they  would  be  out  asked  as  the  song  ended.     And  as  she 

in  the  "  wide,  wide  world."     They  com-  nodded,  not  trusting  herself  to  speak,  "  I 

menced  with  the  same  old  song.     How  often  think  that,  no  matter  where  I  am, 

well  he  remembered  it !  I'm  going  to  try  to  come  back  every  year 
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just  for  this  last  clay,  just  to  lie  here  un- 
der the  trees  and  listen  to  the  singing  and 
imagine  I'm  young  again.  Only  it  would 
be  a  failure  after  to-night.  It  wouldn't 
be  the  same.  There  would  be  no  one  to 
sit  here  beside  me." 

1  Why  not  ?  "  The  question  came  to 
him  as  a  whisper  through  the  gloom. 
"  Perhaps  there  will  be  some  one  after 
all.  One  can  never  tell,"  she  added  lame- 
ly, and  with  a  palpable  attempt  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  her  reply. 

But  his  mood  had  changed. 

"  I'll  tell  you  why  not,"  he  said,  with  a 
bitter  laugh.  "  When  I  take  the  train 
out  of  here  to-morrow  morning,  do  you 
know  what  I'm  going  into?  Of  course 
you  don't.  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  I'm  going 
into  the  very  direst  grip  of  poverty.  Here 
one  doesn't  so  much  mind  being  poor.  A 
very  little  money  goes  a  long  way,  and 
the  fellows  never  think  of  money  distinc- 
tions. That  is,  the  best  of  them  don't. 
But  after  to-morrow  all  that  is  changed. 
After  to-morrow,  your  brother  would  no 
more  think  of  intrusting  you  to  me  for 
an  evening  than  he  would  think  of  flying. 
There  will  be  a  great  gulf  between  us — 
between  me  and  all  the  people  of  your 
set.  I  have  won  no  class  honors,  have 
been  only  passively  mediocre,  and  there's 
no  hope  of  a  tutorship.  It's  my  own  fault, 
perhaps,  but  that  doesn't  help  matters 
now.  I  have  no  special  talent,  or,  at  least, 
I  haven't  discovered  any.  I'll  have  to 
fight  for  a  living — a  bare  living.  But 
that  wouldn't  matter  if  there  was  success 
at  the  end.  But  what  kind  of  success  can 
there  be,  even  at  the  best  of  it  ?  A  settled 
place,  perhaps,  enough  money  to  save  one 
from  constant  apprehension  and  en- 
deavor, but  as  far  apart  from  you  as  the 
two  ends  of  the  earth  from  each  other. 
Just  as  far  from  any  girl  like  you,  for 
that  matter.  And  it  will  come  too  late, 
any  way.  I  will  be  middle-aged  by  that 
time.  And,  that  being  so,  what  is  all  the 
rest  worth  ?  " 

She  had  been  carried  along,  almost 
against  her  will,  by  these  broken  sen- 
tences, and  at  the  end,  somehow,  her  hand 
was  in  his.  But  she  did  not  speak.  She 
could  find  nothing  to  say  that  would  be 
helpful  and  at  the  same  time  genuine. 

"  I've  often  wondered,"  he  continued 
more  calmly,  "  why  I  ever  came  to  col- 
lege at  all.  I  believe  I  thought  a  college 
education  was  a  kind  of  open  sesame,  but 


it  has  only  postponed  the  inevitable  be- 
ginning for  a  few  years  and  made  it  all 
the  harder.  And  yet,  this  one  evening  is 
worth  it  all,  tho  I  know  there  will  never 
be  another  like  it  for  me." 

Her  hand  was  trembling  in  his,  but 
there  seemed  nothing  safe  to  say,  so  they 
sat  on  in  silence.  Members  of  the  man- 
dolin and  banjo  clubs  had  joined  the 
singers  on  the  steps,  and  the  melody  of 
the  instruments  formed  an  obligato  to 
that  of  the  voices.  Song  followed  song, 
and  at  last  came  the  end.  The  seniors 
stood  with  bare  heads,  and  many  of  the 
voices  trembled. 

"  Tune  every  heart  and  every  voice, 

Bid  every  care  withdraw, 
Let  all  with  one  accord  rejoice 

In  praise  of  Old  Nassau: 
In  praise  of  Old  Nassau,  my  boys, 

Hurrah,  hurrah,   hurrah ' 
Her  sons  will  give  while  they  shall  live 

Three  cheers  for  Old  Nassau." 

It  was  over.  The  seniors  slowly  left 
the  steps  and  the  juniors — seniors  now — 
filled  the  vacant  places  and  started  their 
first  song  on  those  time-honored  steps.  The 
girl  arose  with  a  start,  as  tho  awaking 
from  a  dream,  and  drew  her  hand  from 
his. 

"  Come,"  she  said,  "  it  is  getting  late. 
We  must  be  going." 

Together  they  crossed  the  campus  and 
came  out  on  Nassau  street,  neither  seem- 
ing to  notice  the  underclassmen  and  vis- 
itors who  crowded  past  them.  When 
they  came  to  the  corner  he  paused. 

"  Must  we  go  straight  home  ? "  he 
asked.  "  May  we  not  take  a  walk  to- 
gether?" 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  best," 
she  answered  unsteadily.  '  We  would 
better  go  home." 

At  the  door  she  lingered  for  a  moment 
and  turned  to  him.  The  darkness  veiled 
her  face,  but  he  felt  her  eyes  looking 
down  at  him,  and  her  hand  trembled  in 
his. 

"  Good-night,"  he  said. 

"  Good-night."  Then  tremulously, 
"  The  world  looks  dark  to  you  now,  but 
perhaps  some  day  it  will  be  fairer.  Good- 
night." And  after  a  little  pause,  "  Good- 
by." 

The  door  closed  behind  her  and  he 
turned  away  into  the  night  with  wet  eyes 
and  trembling  lips,  for  he  knew  that  his 
dream  had  ended. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
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Laevia  Spectacula.* 

Maurice  Maeterlinck,  like  most  of 
his  brother  "  symbolists,"  is  not  a 
Frenchman ;  he  is  a  Belgian.  And  the 
distinction  is  important,  since  he  is  thus 
cut  off  from  the  heritage  of  reason,  san- 
ity and  balance  which,  in  spite  of  much 
political  incontinence,  has  always  kept 
the  French  from  going  very  far  astray  in 
matters  of  art.  He  began  his  literary 
career  as  a  lyricist  with  a  volume  of 
verse,  no  two  lines  of  which  are  consecu- 
tive. His  "  static  "  dramas  follow,  from 
whose  incoherent  repetitions  and  ejacu- 
lations there  distils  as  from  the  brain  of 
a  neurotic  a  vague  apprehension  about 
something  or  other,  a  sense  of  mystery 
and  horror  lurking  in  the  background, 
so  terrible  that  it  is,  perhaps,  just  as  well 
we  cannot  make  out  exactly  what  it  is. 
And  now,  as  his  latest  phase,  he  has  as- 
sumed the  role  of  an  essayist,  the  preach- 
er of  an  uncertain,  fabulous  Neo-Plato- 
nism. 

To  explain  M.  Maeterlinck's  "  symbol- 
ism "  is  to  explain  his  notion  of  life  as 
well  as  art.  As  a  philosopher  he  pro- 
fesses the  comfortable  doctrine  of  silence, 
asserting  the  inadequacy  of  speech  to  the 
conveyance  of  truth.  But  as  a  writer  he 
is  in  the  uncomfortable  fix  of  having  to 
express  himself.  It  is  necessary,  then, 
since  none  of  his  thoughts  can  be  told, 
to  hit  upon  some  way  of  bodying  out  or 
"  symbolizing "  his  meaning.  To  this 
end  he  invents  one  or  more  material  fig- 
ures, the  so-called  "  symbols,"  no  two  of 
which  need  be  consecutive,  but  each  of 
which  should  inspire  a  vague  agitation, 
the  synthesis  of  all  which  agitations  is 
supposed  to  constitute  the  presentment 
of  the  entire  idea. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  his  artistic 
theory,  M.  Maeterlinck's  philosophy  be- 
comes clear.  It  is  evident  that  what  he 
means  by  thought  or  idea  is  very  differ- 
ent from  what  most  of  us  understand 
by  the  term.  It  is  not  even  anything  so 
definite  as  nuance  or  shade ;  it  is  rather 
the  ill-defined  emotion  or  sensation  with 

*The   Life  of  the  Bee.     By  M.  Maeterlinck.     Trans- 
lated by  Alfred  Sutro.     New  York :    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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which  thought  is  often  sophisticated — in 
short,  the  crepusculary  fringe  of  an  idea. 
To  him,  as  to  the  German  romanticists, 
life  is  mainly  a  matter,  not  so  much  of 
mystery,  as  of  mysteries,  for  whose  rec- 
ognition we  have  only  our  dim  presenti- 
ments, affinities,  telepathies,  and  the  like 
to  rely  on.  And  it  is  to  the  fixation 
of  this  kind  of  thing  that  literature,  in 
his  opinion,  should  be  directed. 

In  his  latest  book  M.  Maeterlinck  gives 
his  peculiarities  the  benefit  of  a  strong 
light  in  venturing  upon  ground  that  Ver- 
gil has  made  in  a  special  sense  classical. 
When  the  fourth  Georgic  was  written 
most  of  the  secrets  of  the  bees  were  still 
undiscovered.  Of  all  the  curious  and 
fascinating  material  since  gathered  by  in- 
vestigators M.  Maeterlinck  takes  posses- 
sion in  his  Life  of  the  Bee.  It  is  not 
his  purpose  to  treat  the  subject  scientific- 
ally, but,  like  Vergil,  to  extract  its  poetry 
— to  trace  in  their  natural  order  the  great 
dramatic  episodes  of  the  bee's  life,  "  the 
formation  and  departure  of  the  swarm, 
the  foundation  of  a  new  city,  the  birth, 
combat,  and  nuptial  flight  of  the  young 
queens,  the  massacre  of  the  males,  and 
finally  the  return  of  the  sleep  of  winter." 
And  in  this  attempt  he  is  eminently  suc- 
cessful ;  unlike  himself  he  is  coherent  and 
intelligible,  he  even  seems  to  mean  what 
he  says.  Setting  out  modestly  to  write 
an  essay  he  has  made  a  romance,  a  poem, 
which  would  be  altogether  admirable  if 
he  were  not  always  so  eager  to  point  an 
obvious  moral. 

But  as  we  proceed  we  become  gradual- 
ly conscious  that  this,  too,  means  to  M. 
Maeterlinck  something  more  than  it 
seems  to  mean,  something  more  even 
than  he  can  tell.  To  him  the  obscure 
ferment  of  life  in  the  shadowy  hive  bears 
an  elusive  analogy  with  the  life  of  man. 
The  bee  also,  wedded  to  a  pitiless  socie- 
ty, with  its  wonderful  mixture  of  perse- 
verance, intelligence  and  magnanimity, 
has  become  a  "  symbol,"  its  life  a  "  mys- 
tery." And  the  interventions  of  the  au- 
thor, which  fret  us  so,  are  his  desperate 
attempts  to  tear  out  the  heart  of  the  se- 
cret. 

Why  should  these  thousands  of  bees, 
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of  which  a  city  is  composed,  whose  lives 
are  only  of  a  few  weeks'  span,  squander 
their  brief  opportunities  in  austere  toil 
to  accumulate  treasure  they  shall  never 
enjoy?  Why  should  they  dissipate  such 
wealth  of  ingenuity  and  industry  to 
found  a  city,  which,  as  soon  as  com- 
pleted, they  will  be  driven  by  their  des- 
tiny to  abandon  to  a  progeny  not  their 
own?  Sterile  themselves,  why  should 
they  devote  their  tiny  existence  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  few  drones,  all  of  which  will  be 
finally  sacrificed  to  the  fatality  of  the 
race,  to  the  rearing  of  a  single  queen, 
which  will  but  produce  another  genera- 
tion to  dispossess  them  of  the  fruit  of 
their  efforts  ?  Why  do  they  not  break  at 
last  the  tyranny  that  subdues  them  to 
poverty  and  labor,  and  in  a  single  mad 
carouse  achieve  at  once  their  liberty  and 
their  extinction  ?  This  is  the  mystery  of 
the  hive,  which  is  no  less  the  mystery  of 
humanity. 

To  these  questions,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, M.  Maeterlinck  returns  no  very 
satisfactory  answer.  Behind  all  living 
lurks  the  spirit  or  the  will  of  life,  per- 
verse and  inscrutable,  compelling  exist- 
ence to  some  unknown  end.  And  yet, 
amid  the  apparent  confusion,  cross  pur- 
poses, blunders,  and  corrections,  in  which 
nature  secretes  its  design,  there  is  trace- 
able a  tendency  toward  improvement,  an 
inclination  to  pass  from  matter  to  life, 
instinct  and  intelligence,  and  to  insure 
these  slow  and  painful  gains  by  associa- 
tion— but,  alas !  only  at  the  expense  of 
the  individual.  It  is  upon  the  aim  of  this 
monstrous,  arbitrary  destiny,  planning 
and  plotting  to  mysterious  purpose,  infi- 
nitely intelligent,  infinitely  implacable, 
that  M.  Maeterlinck  tries  to  spy  with  the 
intellect  of  the  bee. 

His  conclusions  it  will  be  profitless  to 
discuss  here — either  to  point  out  that,  in 
spite  of  his  precautions,  his  use  of  the 
bee's  intellect  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the 
universe  is  by  far  too  anthropomorphic 
still,  or  to  show  that  what  of  his  specula- 
tions is  soundest  is  not  particularly  new, 
and  that  what  is  most  original  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  general  prepossessions  of  life 
and  art.  "  The  Bee  "  is  poetry ;  and  poet- 
ry suffers  neither  paraphrase  nor  dis- 
cussion ;  it  convinces  instantaneously  or 
it  fails.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  notice 
how  distinctly  this  poetry  is  opposed  to 
all  that,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  we 


call  in  a  broad  sense  classical.  It  is  from 
the  universally  human,  the  great  ele- 
mental truths,  the  common  footing  of  hu- 
manity, that  M.  Maeterlinck  would  up- 
root our  interest  to  transplant  it  to  the 
rare  and  fugitive,  the  dark  debatable 
ground,  the  "  neutral  zone "  of  con- 
sciousness. Whether  his  "  Bee  "  is  com- 
pared with  the  Georgics,  or  such  later 
appreciations  of  nature  as  Michelet's 
"  L'Oiscau"  its  poetry  is  seen  to  be  of  a 
very  different  order.  It  is  not  the  poetry 
of  field  and  wood  and  river,  of  flower,  in- 
sect and  animal,  with  their  simple  touch- 
ing intimations  of  fraternal  emotion ;  it 
is  the  poetry  of  cloud  and  shadow,  of  the 
ominous  things  that  flit  between  us  and 
the  sun — a  poetry  that  seeks  to  divine  a 
portent  in  the  darkness,  a  prophecy  in 
the  silence. 


The  Critics  Criticised.* 

Mr.  Churton  Collins  has  wide  and 
accurate  scholarship,  possesses  a  style  of 
invective  pitched  almost  in  the  key  of 
Juvenal,  is  perfectly  fearless  and  tre- 
mendously in  earnest.  He  declares  in 
the  opening  chapter  of  his  book  that  "  no 
thoughtful  man  can  contemplate  the 
present  condition  of  current  literature 
without  disgust  and  alarm ;  "  and  this 
feeling  has  led  him  to  devote  something 
under  four  hundred  pages  almost  ex- 
clusively to  exposing  the  corruption  and 
vulgarity  of  present-day  criticism,  the 
ignorance  and  impudence  of  our  literary 
guides.  If  this  language  sounds  too  ve- 
hement, consider  some  of  the  phrases  Mr. 
Collins  himself  scatters  through  his  book  : 
"  Plausible  charlatanry  and  pretentious 
incompetence,"  "  mingled  coarseness, 
triviality  and  dogmatism,"  "  immeasur- 
able ignorance !  " 

We  cannot  but  feel  that  Mr.  Collins's 
sceva  indignatio  sometimes  leads  him  to 
ply  the  scourge  unfairly,  and  even  to  per- 
mit himself  a  reckless  style  of  vitupera- 
tion which  is  more  amusing  than  it  is  ef- 
ficient. So,  for  instance,  Jusserand's 
"  Literary  History  of  the  English  Peo- 
ple "  may  possess  its  portion  of  over- 
sights, but  it  certainly  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
sound  and  able  piece  of  work.  It  is  not 
entirely  well-considered  to  call  M.  Jus- 

*  Ephemera  Critica,  or  Plain  Truths  About  Current 
Literature.  By  John  Churton  Collins.  New  York:  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
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serand  "  the  very  Autolycus  of  History 
and  Criticism/'  nor  is  it  quite  fair  to 
laugh  at  him  cavalierly  in  such  terms  as 
these:  "The  fertility  of  his  genius  is 
such  that  it  seems  to  blossom  sponta- 
neously into  erudition.  Like  the  lilies  he 
toils  not,  but,  unlike  the  lilies,  he  spins, 
and  very  pretty  gossamer,  too.  It  is  im- 
possible to  take  him  seriously."  That  is 
prettily  said,  but  it  is  not  just.  So,  again, 
we  ourselves  have  no  very  high  estima- 
tion of  the  platitudes  and  laxities  of  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury,  but  does  it  help  mat- 
ters to  use  falsely  exaggerated  language 
in  our  condemnation?  "The  audacious 
nonsense  of  his  generalizations,  and  the 
offensive  vulgarity  of  his  diction  and 
style  " — even  Professor  Saintsbury  is  not 
quite  so  bad  as  that. 

We  would  suggest  further  that  to 
make  Lydgate  a  shibboleth  to  test  every 
critical  writer  under  review  savors  al- 
most of  literary  monomania.  Perhaps 
our  protest  in  this  matter  is  personal,  for 
we  have  never  succeeded  in  initiating 
ourselves  into  the  mystical  delights  of 
Lydgate  any  more  than  the  poor  defi- 
cients whom  Mr.  Collins  abuses.  Really 
we  are  willing  in  this  case  to  stand  in  the 
stocks  with  Mr.  Gosse  and  cry  boldly  that 
there  are  more  musical  poets  in  the  lan- 
guage than  Lydgate. 

But  if  the  tone  of  Mr.  Collins's  indig- 
nation does  not  always  show  the  Aris- 
totelian "  mean,"  the  general  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  book  are  well-timed  and 
most  laudable.  In  his  own  words, — "  A 
writer  who  tries  to  recall  criticism  to  a 
sense  of  its  responsibilities  and  true  func- 
tions deserves  all  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement." How  low  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  modern  criticism  has  fallen,  how 
corrupt  it  has  become  through  commer- 
cial influence,  how  irresponsible  it  is, 
how  filled  with  cheap  and  indiscriminate 
puffery, — few  outside  the  makers  of  crit- 
icism know,  and  those  within  the  circle 
have  reasons  for  holding  their  peace. 
And  Mr.  Collins  is  right  in  seeing  that 
the  only  means  of  restoring  criticism  to 
its  former  position  is  to  put  out  of  court 
our  sentimental  fear  of  hurting  some 
one's  feelings.  "  An  all-embracing  phil- 
anthropy," he  says,  and  says  truly,  "  ex- 
empts nothing  from  its  protection.  Every 
one  must  be  good-natured.  Severity, 
we  are  told,  is  out  of  fashion.  Such 
censors   as   the   old   reviewers   are   now 


mere  anachronisms.  It  is  vain  to  plead 
that  tolerance  and  charity  must  discrim- 
inate; that,  like  other  virtues,  they  may 
be  abused,  and  that  in  their  abuse  they 
may  become  immoral ;  that  there  are 
higher  considerations  than  the  feelings 
of  individuals ;  and  that,  if  to  give  pain 
or  annoyance  admits  of  no  justification 
but  necessity,  necessity  may  exact  their 
infliction  as  an  exigent  duty." 

It  is  only  by  bolstering  up  our  coward- 
ly good-nature  with  such  stern  princi- 
ples as  these,  and  by  fixing  in  our  mind 
some  established  canons  of  taste  in  place 
of  a  flabby  impressionism,  that  we  may 
hope  to  attain  in  criticism  a  courage  and 
seriousness  able  to  withstand  the  insinu- 
ating invasion  of  commercial  influences. 

S 

German    Settlements    in    Penn- 
sylvania * 

The  unfortunate  and  inveterate  mis- 
nomer of  Dutch,  applied  to  the  German 
settlers  in  Pennsylvania,  has  probably 
had  much  to  do  with  the  neglect  they 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  our  his- 
torians. Our  country  has  resounded 
with  the  praises  of  the  deeds  of  the  Pil- 
grims and  the  Puritans,  and  of  their  sac- 
rifices in  the  cause  of  religious  liberty. 
Without  detracting  from  their  glories, 
it  is  proper  to  point  out  that  the  persecu- 
tions which  caused  the  German  emigra- 
tion were  far  more  terrible  than  any  suf- 
ferings ever  endured  for  conscience 
sake  in  England.  The  Thirty  Years' 
War  was  the  blackest  period  in  Euro- 
pean history,  and  it  was  barely  over  when 
Louis  XIV  repeated  its  horrors  in  the 
Palatinate.  Finally  he  expelled  the 
surviving  inhabitants,  and  these  wretched 
people  took  refuge  in  Switzerland,  in 
Holland,  and  in  England;  while  a  scat- 
tered remnant  at  last  found  peaceful 
homes  in  the  new  continent.  It  has  been 
contended  that  the  Quakers  were  a 
branch  of  the  Mennonites ;  at  all  events 
William  Penn  found  congenial  company 
among  the  Pietists  of  the  Rhenish  prov- 
inces, and  extended  a  welcome  to  those 
who  desired  to  find  a  land  where  liberty 
of  conscience  prevailed.  The  first  col- 
ony was  established  at  Germantown,  in 

*The  German  and  Swiss  Settlements  in  Colonial 
Pennsylvania.  By  Oscar  Kuhns.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt&Co.     $1.50. 
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1683,  under  Pastorius,  a  man  of  learn-  Economic  Crises.  By  Edward  D. 
ing  and  ability ;  and  soon  after  a  band  of  Jones,  Ph.D.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
mystics  settled  in  their  neighborhood,  inillan  Company.  $1.25.)  This  work 
In  17JO  an  extensive  emigration  of  Swiss  is  to  be  judged  rather  as  a  searching  re- 
Mennonites  began,  most  of  them  going  view  of  the  literature  of  crises  than  as  an 
to  Lancaster  County.  At  the  same  time  original  pronouncement.  The  subject 
a  large  number  of  exiles  from  the  Pa-  has  been  treated  from  every  point  of 
latinate  were  brought  over  from  Eng-  view,  often  exhaustingly,  if  not  exhaust- 
land  and  assigned  lands  in  New  York ;  ively,  and  a  vast  literature  has  grown  up. 
but  many  of  them,  learning  of  the  Ger-  It  is  the  business  of  Dr.  Jones,  in  this  vol- 
man  colony  in  Pennsylvania,  removed  ume,  to  examine,  sift  and,  in  a  measure, 
thither  and  settled  in  Berks  County.  The  codify  this  accumulation.  It  is  interest- 
movement  continued  until  1755,  when  it  ing  to  recall  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
ceased  for  several  years,  and  was  not  "  sun-spot  theory,"  by  which  the  period- 
thereafter  extensive.  Probably  the  to-  icity  of  crises  was  made  to  depend  upon 
tal  number  of  these  settlers  was  not  far  the  recurrence  of  sun  spots.  Jevons  for- 
from  100,000,  but  there  are  few  trust-  mulated  it,  and  for  a  time  all  commercial 
worthy  statistics.  Their  descendants  phenomena  were  made  to  accord  with  it. 
spread  through  the  western  part  of  the  Even  Thorold  Rogers's  tables  of  wages 
State,  and  into  Virginia,  North  Caro-  and  prices  for  the  six  centuries  follow- 
lina,  and  Ohio.  Mr.  Kuhns  calculates  ing  the  year  1259  were  used  in  its  sup- 
that  they  number  between  four  and  five  port.  Subsequently,  however,  Jevons 
millions,  not  far  from  two  millions  being  found  that  the  sun-spot  period  of  10.45 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania.  So  consider-  years  was  not  the  only  period  of  recur- 
able  a  fraction  of  our  people  well  de-  ring  depressions  that  could  be  deduced 
serves  study ;  and  if  their  annals  are  not  from  the  tables ;  three,  five,  seven,  nine 
interesting,  the  proverb  reminds  us  that  and  even  thirteen  years  served  as  well, 
they  have  been  happy.  and  "  in  disgust "  he  withdrew  the  pa- 
The  frightful  privations  endured  by  per  in  which  he  had  advanced  the  idea, 
these  exiles  are  briefly  referred  to  by  Mr.  Subsequent  investigations  by  Schwabe 
Kuhns,  and  we ,  need  not  dwell  upon  showed  no  real  coincidence  between  the 
them.  The  mortality  on  shipboard  was  two  sets  of  phenomena ;  and  even  the  ap- 
especially  severe.  One  ship  was  out  24  parent  coincidence  has  since  been  dis- 
weeks,  and  two-thirds  of  the  passengers  proved.-  As  Professor  Hadley  says, 
died  of  hunger.  On  the  ship  which  bore  "  The  Civil  War  in  the  United  States 
William  Penn  there  were  36  deaths  from  quite  broke  up  the  regular  ten-year  round 
small-pox,  and  young  children  seldom  of  crises,  and  as  it  did  not  have  any  ap- 
survived.  Frequently  the  emigrants  preciabie  effect  on  the  sun-spots,  it  may 
were  robbed,  and  were  sold  as  slaves  on  be  said  to  have  broken  up  the  theory 
landing.  But  they  soon  became  prosper-  also."  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
ous,  and  the  agriculture  of  Pennsylvania  study  of  crises  has  not  so  far  brought 
is  the  result  of  their  industrv.  Of  them  forth  much  of  value.  "  Progress,"  says 
Whittier  wrote  in  his  "  Pennsylvania  the  author,  "  toward  a  more  systematic 
Hall :  "  knowledge  of  crises  will  come  chiefly  as 

,,  ,,„     r        r    n  .i    •        .-        .  ,  the  result  of  general  advances  in  eco- 

Who  first  or  all  their  testimonial  gave.  •  •  &  r^u  , .         •  1 .       t 

Against  the  oppressor,  for  the  outcast  slave."  nomic   science.     The  extinguishment  of 

crises  will  come  through  the  progress  of 

They  allowed  to  others  the  freedom  general  economic  evolution,  rather  than 

of  worship  which  they  sought  for  them-  as  the  result  of  the  application  of  spe- 

selves,  and  their  dealings  with  the  In-  cific  remedies." 
dians  were  far  more  creditable  than  those 

of  the  English  colonists.  Mr.  Kuhns  has  The  Pageantry  of  Life.    By  Charles 

collected    many    interesting    facts    con-  Whibley.     (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros, 

cerning  their  language,  literature,  edu-  $1.50.)        "There  is  an  art  of  life,  as 

cation  and  customs,  and  his  book  should  there  are  arts  of  color,  form  and  speech ; 

attract  many  besides  those  who  come  of  and  what  a  material  is  theirs  who  prac- 

this  substantial  and  respectable  stock.  tice  it !  "     These  opening  words  of  the 
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introduction  give  a  key  to  the  book.  In  way  of  placing  one  word  haltingly  before 
a  series  of  brief  biographies,  or  rather  another,  like  the  steps  of  a  little  child, 
biographical  essays,  the  author  shows  But  it  is  always  the  right  word,  some- 
how various  great  men  have  studied  and  thing  more  than  an  item  of  language,  and 
practiced  this  art  or  pageantry  of  life,  so  accurate  in  meaning  that  it  curls  up  on 
There  is,  among  others,  a  chapter  on  the  page  like  a  little  crooked  smile  on  a 
Pepys,  as  gaily  written  as  the  pages  of  boy's  face.  Whoever  may  read  these 
the  famous  Diary  itself, — Pepys,  who  charming  stories,  whether  children  or 
"  never  opposed  his  absorbing  greed  of  older  people,  will  never  forget  the  new 
sensation,  but  bent  all  the  sterner  consid-  green  earth  over  which  the  scenes  are 
erations  of  time  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  laid,  nor  the  long  finger  of  sunlight  that 
the  moment."  Perhaps  the  most  inter-  checks  off  the  shadows  in  them.  The 
esting  chapter  is  that  on  William  Beck-  author  shakes  down  dew  upon  the  read- 
ford,  "  The  Caliph  of  Fonthill,"  whose  ers'  heads,  and  shows  us  far  out  upon 
art  of  life  had  in  it  something  of  the  the  moving  sky  line  "  The  Delectable 
mystifying  terror  of  Oriental  exaggera-  Mountains,"  toward  which  all  pilgrims 
tion.  Mr.  Whibley's  book  is  very  light  journey,  and  from  whose  rosy  summits 
reading,  but  the  central  idea  running  all  children  stumble  down  into  the  nar- 
through  it  lends  a  certain  weight  of  row  valley  of  this  world, 
chosen  consistency  to  the  work.  ^  From    a    Swedish    Homestead.     By 

The  Ways  of  the  Service.  By  Fred-  Selma  Lagerlbf.  (New  York:  McClure, 
erick  Palmer.  (New  York:  Charles  Phillips  &  Co.)  To  translate  a  Swedish 
Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.)  A  volume  of  story  into  the  best  English  is  like  dress- 
short  stories  giving  the  social  side  of  ing  the  author  in  foreign  clothes.  The 
army  life  in  the  Philippines ;  and  in  them  language  suffers  that  loss  of  native  style 
Mr.  Palmer  is  said  to  have  brought  for-  which  perfectly  conveyed  the  original 
ward  a  new  type  of  the  American  worn-  conception.  No  grace  of  English  phras- 
an.  But  those  of  us  who  have  read  Kip-  ing  can  compensate  the  reader  for  that ; 
ling's  stories  of  English  life  at  Simla,  in  still,  this  volume  is  peculiarly  attractive, 
India,  will  at  once  recognize  the  lady  as  and  almost  amazing  in  its  suggestions 
the  same  who  rode  donkeys  along  the  to  us.  In  "  The  Story  of  a  Country 
little  rainbow  paths  of  the  "  Hill  coun-  House,"  which  is  the  first  of  the  series 
try,"  and  who  was  good  or  bad  according  making  up  the  book,  the  incidents  re- 
to  the  state  of  the  weather,  a  compassion-  corded  may  come  within  the  limits  of  the 
ate,  confidential  woman,  who  is  a  perfect  Swedish  imagination,  but  the  charm  for 
marrowfat  of  army  scandals — in  short,  foreign  minds  will  rest  in  their  un- 
the  kind  of  person  whom  civilian  ladies  reality.  That  a  man  and  woman,  clad  in 
look  at  askance  and  meet  with  virtuous  tights  and  spangles,  should  earn  a  liveli- 
reserve.  And  besides  this  old  acquaint-  hood  by  giving  morning  performances 
ance  there  are  exceptional  sentences  in  in  the  streets  is  as  incredible  to  us  as  that 
the  book  with  manes  and  tails  singularly  an  insane  man  should  find  a  living  worn- 
like  the  galloping  phrases  in  Kipling's  an  in  the  grave,  release  her,  and,  having 
earlier  writings.  But  the  men  at  least  secreted  her  in  his  pedler's  pack,  march 
are  Americans,  and  the  author  does  them  off  nonchalantly  through  the  forest, 
credit.  His  stories  will  be  read  with  in-  There  is  also  a  faint  tinge  of  mysticism 
terest  by  those  who  admire  the  American  in  the  development  of  this  story,  which, 
soldier  as  distinguished  from  those  of  like  the  Northern  lights,  appears  to  be- 
other  nations.  long  to  that  latitude,  so  essential  is  it  for 

The    Delectable    Mountains.     By  the  HShting  UP  of  the  author's  ideas  of 

Arthur  Colton.      (New  York:    Charles  romance- 

Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50.)    The  boys  who        The  Story  of  Eva.    By  Will  Payne. 

plan  their  way  through  most  of  these  sto-  (Boston:     Houghton,     Mifflin     &     Co. 

ries  are  made  of  happy  dust,  and  are  so  $1.50.)     The  title  of  this  novel  implies  a 

engaging  that  their  very  wickedness  is  garden  love  story  in  some  secluded  coun- 

no  worse  than  perverted  innocence.    The  try  village.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the 

writer  is  merely  their  interpreter  to  an  account  of  a  working  woman's  career  in 

aged  world,   and  he   has  an  inimitable  Chicago.     It  is  written    in    a    vigorous 
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style,  and  with  admirable  skill  for  de- 
lineating the  feverish  life  of  a  great  city, 
where  men  and  women  are  sometimes  as 
unconscious  and  shameless  as  creatures 
in  a  wilderness.  But  the  author  shows 
an  unscrupulous  imagination.  The  peo- 
ple in  his  story  all  have  the  wrong  out- 
look, and  this  novel  is  written  to  excuse 
their  faults. 


Literary    Notes. 

Messrs.  Dent,  of  London,  are  to  bring 
out  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  Hazlitt's 
works.  No  better  service  to  literature  could 
be  performed. 

Prof.  Brander  Matthews  has  been  hon- 
ored with  admission  into  the  London  Athe- 
naeum Club.  His  tilts  with  the  English  over 
Briticisms  and  Americanisms  are  only  good 
sport. 

Cyrus     Townsend     Brady,     author     of 

'  Tops'ls  and  Tents,"  having  resigned  his 
Philadelphia  pastorate,  is  now  about  to  de- 
vote himself  wholly  to  literature.  His  first 
step  in  that  direction  will  be  to  move  his  home 
to  New  York  City. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  an  English- 
woman has  cherished  a  little  sheaf  of  letters 
written  by  Charles  Dickens,  and  these  are  now 
to  be  printed  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
They  tell  the  story  of  another  man's  court- 
ship and  show  how  the  writer  spurred  a  faint 
heart  into  winning  a  fair  lady. 

....  The  current  issue  of  the  Harvard 
Graduates'  Magazine  contains  a  photographic 
reproduction  of  a  title  page,  on  which  stands 
the  autograph  "  Liber  Johannis  Harwardi." 
The  volume  was  discovered  in  the  Library  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  by  the  li- 
brarian, Mr.  E.  S.  Shuckburgh. 

....  We  have  to  chronicle  the  death  of  two 
prominent  English  writers,  Sir  Walter  Besant 
and  Robert  Buchanan.  Sir  Walter  Besant's 
novels  and  studies  are  known  to  everybody. 
Of  late  years  he  has  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
British  Society  of  Authors,  and  has  been  active 
in  championing  the  rights  of  authors  against 
the  publishers.  Mr.  Buchanan's  poetry  has 
been  widely  read.  Recently  he  has  aroused 
considerable  comment  and  not  a  little  hostility 
by  his  virulent  critical  papers. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Mr. 

Philip  Bailey,  the  author  of  "  Festus,"  is  still 
living.  The  last  issue  of  the  Academy  to  reach 
us  contains  a  stirring  encomium  of  that  vast 
drama.  "  Mr.  Bailey's  life-work  deserves," 
says  the  writer,  "  not  an  ephemeral  comment, 
but  a  volume  of  earnest  analysis.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  that  his  voice,  like  the  unanswered 
one  that  he  describes,  will  be 
1  Wasted,  like  time,  upon  unquickened  stars.' ° 
We  can  ourselves  remember  the  day  when 
"  Festus "  was  to  our  boyish  enthusiasm  a 
profounder  oracle  than  "  Paradise  Lost "  or 
"•  Faust." 


Pebbles. 

"I  am  Elijah,"  says  "Dr."  Dowie.  One 
difference  that  suggests  itself  is  that,  whereas 
Elijah  was  fed  by  the  ravens,  Dowie  is  fed  by 
the  gulls. — The  New  York  Herald, 

. . . ."  Bretheren  and  sisteren,"  concluded  the 
Reverend  Washington  Johnson,  "  I  hab  dem- 
onstrated abstrusely  dat  de  Lord  hates  a  thief — 
dat  he  is  not  to  be  propigated  by  no  offering, 
thefo'  I  beg  de  pusson  or  pussons  who  stole 
yo'  pastor's  hog  to  make  no  contributation  at 
de  circulation  of  de  offertory  platter."  Note — 
The  collection  beat  all  previous  records. — 
Princeton  Tiger. 

He  pulled  himself  up  at  the  hotel  table, 

tucked  his  napkin  under  his  chin,  picked  up  the 
bill  of  fare,  and  began  to  study  it  intently. 
Everything  was  in  restaurant  French,  and  he 
didn't    like    it.        "  Here,    waiter,"    he    said, 
"  there's   nothing  on  this   I   want."      "  Ain't 
there  nothing  you  would  like  for  dinner,  sir?  " 
"  Have  you  got  any  sine  qua  non  ?  "       The 
waiter  gasped.    "  No,  sir,"  he  replied.     "  Got 
any  bona-fide  ?  "       "  N-no,  sir."      "  Got  any 
semper   eadem  ?  "       "  No,    sir,    we   haven't" 
"  Got  any  jeu  d'esprits?  "    "  No,  sir,  not  one." 
"  Got  any  tempus  fugit?  "      "  I  reckon  not, 
sir."      "  Got  any  soirees  dansants  ?  "      "  No, 
sir."     The  waiter  was  edging  off.      "  Got  any 
sine  die  ?  "    "  We  ain't,  sir."    "  Got  any  pluri- 
bus  unum  ?  "    The  waiter's  face  showed  some 
signs  of  intelligence.     "  Seems  ter  me  I  heerd 
of  that,  sir,"  and  he  rushed  out  to  the  kitchen, 
only  to  return  empty-handed.     "  Maybe  you've 
got  some  beef  and  cabbage,  and  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee ? "     "  Oh,   yes,    sir,    we   have,"    exclaimed 
the  waiter,  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  relief;  and 
he  fairly  flew  out  to  the  kitchen. — Wasp. 
When  papa  's  sick,  my  goodness  sakes  1 
Such  awful,  awful  times  it  makes. 
He  speaks  in  G — such  lonesome  tones — 
And  gives  such  ghas'ly  kind  of  groans, 
And  rolls  his  eyes  and  holds  his  head, 
And  makes  ma  help  him  up  to  bed, 
While  sis  and  Bridget  run  to  heat 
Hot-water  bags  to  warm  his  feet, 
And  I  must  get  the  doctor  quick — 
We  have  to  jump  when  papa's  sick. 

When  papa's  sick  ma  has  to  stand 

Right  side  the  bed  and  hold  his  hand, 

While  sis,  she  has  to  fan  and  fan, 

For  he  says  he's  a  "  dyin'  man," 

And  wants  the  children  round  him  to 

Be  there  when  "  suffering  pa  gets  through." 

He  says  he  wants  to  say  good-by 

And  kiss  us  all,  and  then  he'll  die; 

Then    moans    and    says    his    "breathin'     's 

thick  "— 
It's  awful  sad  when  papa  's  sick. 

When  papa  's  sick  he  acts  that  way 

Until  he  hears  the  doctor  say, 

"  You've  only  got  a  cold,  you  know ; 

You'll  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  so." 

And  then — well,  say !  you  ought  to  see — 

He's  different  as  he  can  be, 

And  growls  and  swears  from  noon  to  night 

Just  'cause  his  dinner  ain't  cooked  right. 

And  all  he  does  is  fuss  and  kick — 

We're  all  used  up  when  papa  's  sick. 

— L.  A.  W.  Bulletin. 


EDITORIALS. 


The    Nation's    Promise    Broken. 

When  we  consider  the  present  atti- 
tude of  the  Government  at  Washington 
toward  Cuba,  how  far  away  in  the  dim 
past  seem  to  be  those  resolutions,  now 
only  three  years  old,  by  which  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  solemnly  declared  that 

"  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  dis- 
position or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty, 
jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  island,  ex- 
cept for  the  pacification  thereof,  and  asserts 
its  determination,  when  that  is  accomplished, 
to  leave  the  Government  and  control  of  the 
island  to  its  people." 

The  island  having  been  completely  paci- 
fied, and  municipal  elections  having  been 
held  in  all  its  provinces  without  the 
slightest  disorder,  its  people  were  di- 
rected to  make  a  Constitution  and  to  pro- 
vide for  setting  up  a  Government  on  the 
foundation  thus  created.  They  were  also 
directed  to  provide,  in  connection  with 
this  Constitution,  for  "  relations  with 
the  United  States ; "  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  do,  supposing  that  these  rela- 
tions were  to  be  such  as  should  exist  be- 
tween two  independent  and  friendly  re- 
publics. Suddenly  and  without  warn- 
ing, also  without  the  politeness  of  civ- 
ilized diplomacy,  they  were  informed  at 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  end  of  their 
task  of  making  a  Constitution  that  this 
vague  phrase  in  the  order  included  a  long 
list  of  conditions  and  concessions  which 
they  must  approve — the  list  soon  there- 
after set  forth  in  the  memorable  Piatt 
amendment. 

They  were  surprised  and  offended. 
Some  of  the  conditions  they  were  willing 
to  accept ;  others  they  regarded  with  dis- 
trust and  aversion.  After  much  debate 
their  Convention  sent  to  Washington  a 
delegation  to  ascertain  our  interpretation 
of  the  conditions  imposed,  and  to  sug- 
gest some  modification  of  them.  The 
visitors  learned  that  the  text  of  the 
amendment  could  be  changed  only  by 
Congress;  but  the  several  conditions 
were  interpreted  and  explained  to  them, 
so  far  as  this  could  be  done  by  executive 
officers  not  exercising  the  powers  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Their  report  concerning  these  interpre- 


tations and  explanations  was  sufficiently 
reassuring  to  induce  a  bare  majority  of 
the  Convention  to  vote  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  entire  list  of  conditions,  almost 
exactly  in  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment, altho,  it  should  be  remembered,  a 
statement  of  the  conditions  "  substantial- 
ly "  in  agreement  with  the  amendment 
would  have  been  compliance  with  the  act 
of  Congress.  But,  to  remove  distrust, 
and  to  gain  needed  votes  that  were  hang- 
ing in  the  balance,  and  to  defend  their 
own  course  before  the  people,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  amendment  attached  to 
some  of  its  clauses  statements  of  the  in- 
terpretations and  explanations  given  to 
the  Commission  in  Washington.  They 
also  added  a  letter  of  explanation  writ- 
ten by  Senator  Piatt,  who  merely  said 
that  acceptance  of  the  amendment  would 
not  establish  a  protectorate  over  Cuba  or 
compromise  the  sovereignty  of  the  Cu- 
ban people,  "  its  well-defined  purpose " 
being  "  to  secure  and  safeguard  Cuban 
independence." 

These  added  explanations,  which  may 
not  have  been  reported  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy by  Cubans  not  familiar  with  the 
English  language,  do  not  bind  our  Gov- 
ernment to  the  interpretations  which  they 
set  forth.  An  authoritative  interpreta- 
tion of  the  several  clauses  can  be  made 
only  by  our  Supreme  Court,  as  the  Cuban 
delegates  probably  know.  If  there  was 
an  agreement,  however,  that  neither  the 
explanations  nor  the  letter  should  be 
made  public,  either  in  connection  with  the 
Constitution  or  otherwise,  the  Cuban 
delegates  have  violated  that  code  of 
honor  to  which  they  profess  to  be  in- 
tensely loyal.  Still  we  cannot  see  why 
their  use  of  the  explanations  or  of  the 
Piatt  letter — the  publication  of  which  the 
Senator  cannot  reasonably  deplore — 
should  cause  our  Government  to  reject 
their  acceptance  of  the  amendment. 

This  is  what  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington has  done.  It  has  said  to  the 
Cuban  Convention  and  the  Cuban  people, 
as  we  are  informed,  that  they  must  ac- 
cept the  amendment  verbatim,  without 
attempted  interpretation  by  appendix  or 
footnote,  before  the  United  States  will 
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permit  them  to  proceed  with  their  plans  the  Cuban  people  only  such  privileges 
for  setting  up  a  government  of  their  own.  concessions  as  they  will  freely  grant, 
It  has  said  to  them  that  their  acceptance  either  without  compensation  or  in  honor- 
is not  a  compliance  with  the  law  of  Con-  able  exchange  for  something  which  they 
gress,  altho  they  have  not  taken  advan-  desire, 
tage  of  the  word  "  substantially  "  in  the  «* 
law,  but  have  consented  to  append  to  —,  j  •  F  l  > 
their  Constitution  every  one  of  those  con-  x  ne  literary  ncmor. 
ditions  and  requirements,  including  the  We  have  printed  elsewhere  a  review 
clauses  about  intervention  and  concern-  0f  the  essays  of  Mr.  Churton  Collins, 
ing  those  three  or  four  naval  stations  that  who  deplores  in  emphatic  language  the 
are  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  present  state  of  literary  criticism  in  Eng- 
Cuban  independence.  It  has  also  said  to  land.  Certainly  the  conditions  on  this 
them  that  until  they  shall  have  complied  side  of  the  water  are  no  more  favorable 
with  this  ultimatum  the  American  troops  to  intelligent  and  honest  reviewing, 
shall  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  island.  Something  must  be  done  unless  the  liter- 
And  to  any  expression  of  hope  that  the  ary  columns  in  our  newspapers  and  mag- 
new  Congress  may  soften  the  conditions  azines  are  to  become  merely  an  ap- 
of  the  law  there  is  the  response,  made  un-  pendage  to  the  advertising  department, 
officially  but  with  distinctness,  that  fail-  For  this  state  of  affairs  the  Literary  Edi- 
ure  to  obey  the  mandate  now  will  cause  tor  is  held  responsible — and  rightly.  Yet 
the  imposition  of  even  more  severe  condi-  there  is  something  to  say  even  for  that 
tions  by  Congress  at  the  coming  session,  well-abused  gentleman. 
All  this  with  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  Let  us  assume,  what,  alas !  is  rarely  the 
the  highwayman.  fact,  that  the  Literary  Editor  is  capable 
And  so  the  resolutions  of  1898  seem  and  incorruptible,  having  the  real  welfare 
very  far  away  in  the  dim  past,  altho  they  of  literature  at  heart ;  still  the  problem 
are  only  three  years  old.  The  solemn  before  him  is  not  an  easy  one.  Books 
promise  given  in  them  has  been  broken,  come  to  his  office  like  the  shoals  of  mack- 
and  the  cynics  of  the  Old  World  jeer  at  erel  in  the  spring  season — innumerable 
us  when  they  talk  or  write  about  it.  The  volumes  on  religion,  history,  science,  poli- 
breaking  of  it  was  begun  when  a  weary  tics,  volumes  of  poetry  not  a  few  and  nov- 
Congress,  to  avoid  an  extra  session,  gave  els  like  the  "  multitudinous  laughter  of 
to  the  President  in  the  Piatt  amendment  the  sea."  To  read  all  these  books  is  im- 
the  instructions  suggested  by  himself.  It  possible,  to  glance  through  them  intelli- 
would  not  have  been  completed  if  our  gently  is  more  than  one  man's  work.  Of 
Government  had  accepted  from  the  Cu-  course  the  editor  does  not  himself  pretend 
ban  Convention  what  was  substantially  a  to  write  up  all  these  miscellaneous  books, 
full  compliance  with  the  conditions  im-  but  at  least  he  must  decide  which  shall  be 
posed,  altho  the  action  of  the  consenting  sent  out  and  which  neglected ;  and  he 
majority  was  not  wholly  free  from  indi-  must  determine  roughly  how  much  space 
cations  of  duress.  But  the  promise  to  allot  each  reviewer, 
was  repudiated  when  our  Government  Consider  a  case :  a  hundred  novels  are 
said :  "  You  shall  have  no  government  of  standing  on  his  shelves  crying  aloud  in 
your  own  until  you  have  undertaken  to  the  full  diapason  of  red  and  green  and 
give  us  these  naval  stations,  and  the  right  gold  for  attention.  Which  shall  be  no- 
to  intervene,  in  the  exact  words  of  our  ticed?  First  of  all,  a  few  are  by  writers 
demand,  without  adding  an  appendix  or  of  established  reputation;  these  must  be 
footnote  containing  any  statement  of  our  given  to  a  reviewer.  Others  are  pub- 
own  as  to  the  unselfish  and  benevolent  lished  by  a  house  whose  name  is  almost 
character  of  our  designs."  Probably  the  a  warrant  of  excellence.  Others,  on  the 
Cubans  will  yield  under  such  coercion,  contrary,  are  printed  by  a  firm,  "  name- 
but  the  stain  upon  the  honor  of  the  less  here  forevermore,"  which  makes  a 
United  States  cannot  be  effaced  by  their  business  of  exploiting  hosts  of  inexperi- 
unwilling  submission.  It  can  be  wiped  enced  authors.  The  initials  of  this  firm 
out  only  by  the  repeal  of  the  Piatt  amend-  are  sufficient  to  mark  a  book  as  negligible, 
ment,  followed  by  an  expression  of  the  yet  even  here  the  rare  good  book  may 
purpose  of  the  United  States  to  take  from  stand  unobserved  by  reason  of  the  com- 
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pany  it  keeps.  Again,  a  handsome  cover 
may  attract  the  weary  editor's  eye,  a 
peculiar  title  may  save  some  story  from 
deserved  oblivion.  And  then  the  pub- 
lishers, knowing  his  hard  dilemma,  are 
kind  enough  to  send  him  page  after  page 
of  criticism  ready  made  to  his  hand — and 
naturally  these  criticisms  and  notices 
have  a  slight  bias  in  favor  of  the  publish- 
er's own  books.  The  poor  editor  knows 
this,  yet  amid  the  thousand  and  one  dis- 
tractions of  his  work  these  continual  re- 
ports will  influence  his  mind — why 
should  the  publisher  persist  in  obtruding 
a  particular  book  upon  him  unless  it 
really  is  worth  the  cost  of  advertising? 

These  are  the  pitfalls  in  the  path  of  the 
editor  who  is  serious,  and  who  is  permit- 
ted to  be  honest.  What  shall  be  said  of  the 
editor  who  is  neither  one  nor  the  other? 
We  could  point  out  this  and  that  rep- 
utable American  journal  which  fills  col- 
umns and  even  pages  with  literary  gos- 
sip, altered  in  a  few  details  of  language, 
which  they  receive  in  printed  slips  from 
the  publishing  houses.  The  influence  of 
advertisements  is  still  more  pernicious. 
In  his  essays  Mr.  Collins  observes  that 
"  there  is  probably  not  a  single  review  in 
London  which  would  survive  the  with- 
drawal of  the  publishers'  advertise- 
ments." However  it  may  be  in  London, 
this  statement  is  unquestionably  true  in 
New  York  if  by  "  Review  "  we  mean 
literary  review.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  publishers  who  advertise  have  an  un- 
reasoning antipathy  to  adverse  criticisms. 
Poor  human  nature  is  so  bound  by  self- 
seeking  !  Not  infrequently  the  editor  re- 
ceives the  politest  note  in  the  world,  call- 
ing his  attention  to  such  and  such  a  book 
of  extraordinary  merit,  and  hoping  that 
the  magazine  and  the  publisher  may  con- 
tinue "  to  prove  of  mutual  advantage  to 
each  other/'  And  then  when  he  is  bold 
to  print  a  slashing  review  of  some  impu- 
dent or  worthless  volume  the  publisher 
sends  a  note  full  of  courteous  remon- 
strance, regretting,  etc.,  etc.  Is  it  strange 
that  our  literary  columns  are  filled  with 
extravagant  laudations  of  this  and  that 
historical  novel  which  is  published  in  edi- 
tions of  100,000  and  has  no  more  real  life 
than  a  galvanized  corpse  ?  Of  course  very 
few  editors  sell  their  conscience  outright ; 
the  persuasion  is  more  or  less  indirect. 
For  instance,  the  Weekly  Puffer  had 
been  neglecting — merely  neglecting — the 


books  published  by  Messrs.  X.  Y.  Z, 
Messrs.  X.  Y.  Z.,  without  a  word  of  re- 
monstrance, send  a  continuous  advertise- 
ment to  the  Weekly  Puffer  and  hence- 
forth their  works  are  all  worthy  of  notice. 

Yet  the  most  hardened  Literary  Editor 
still  retains  a  remnant  of  conscience. 
How  does  he  save  himself?  Look  you. 
He  declares  loudly  that  the  policy  of  his 
paper  is  to  notice  only  books  that  are 
worthy  of  praise ;  the  others  he  passes  by 
in  silence.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  first  du- 
ties of  an  editor — if  any  duty  remains  to 
him — to  warn  the  reader  against  the 
masses  of  impudent,  false,  silly  or  use- 
less books  which  are  forced  on  the  pub- 
lic by  all  sorts  of  puffery?  Is  silence 
sufficient  ?  Be  perfectly  sure  that  a  liter- 
ary page  which  does  not  occasionally  con- 
demn— yes,  often  condemn — is  a  mere 
appendage  of  the  advertising  columns. 
Even  our  charitable  editor  feels  it  neces- 
sary to  rebuke  now  and  then,  and  his  pol- 
icy on  such  occasions  is  more  Turk  than 
Christian.  Having  lauded  absurdly  a 
mass  of  books  good  and  indifferent  pub- 
lished by  "  reputable  houses,"  he  selects 
some  poor  waif  of  a  volume  printed  pri- 
vately or  published  by  a  house  in  some 
far  away  Western  town,  and  on  this  vic- 
tim he  pours  columns  of  ridicule,  satire 
and  invective.  He  is  jealous  for  the 
honor  of  literature,  and  the  review  is  so 
amusing!  There  are  not  a  few  literary 
journals  in  the  country  which  follow  this 
kindly  spirit  of  charity. 

Then  there  is  the  clique.  Editor  X 
dines  and  smokes  with  writer  Z.  A 
good  fellow  this  writer  Z,  shall  I  not 
treat  his  book  handsomely?  For  exam- 
ple, the  Literary  Editor  of  the  Critical 
Book  World — the  name  signifies  nothing 
— knows  the  author  of  a  novel  now  start- 
ling hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers. 
In  his  friendly  delight  he  decides  to  pub- 
lish an  enthusiastic  notice  of  the  book. 
One  of  his  reviewers  swears  roundly  in 
good  Dutch  oaths  the  story  is  rubbish. 
Never  mind,  he  will  try  another.  The 
second  reviewer  thinks  it  "  stale,  flat  and 
unprofitable,"  and  cannot  risk  his  soul  to 
praise  it.  Very  good;  he  approaches  c. 
third  reviewer,  and  at  last  gets  what  he 
wants.  There  is  no  dishonesty  here ;  no 
one  is  forced  to  speak  against  his  con- 
science ;  a  man  can  be  found  who  sin- 
cerely admires  any  sort  of  writing. 

Not  all.  but  far  too  much  of  our  criti- 
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cism  is  of  this  sort ;  and  so  it  will  remain 
until  the  reading  public  is  made  aware  of 
the  manner  of  its  manufacture  and  of  the 
worthlessness  of  the  laudatory  extracts 
quoted  in  advertisements.  We  write  in 
sadness,  not  in  spite — in  sadness  for  the 
influence  such  practices  must  have  on  the 
public  taste;  and  literature — to  adapt  a 
line  of  Petrarch, 
Povera  e  nuda  vai,  Letteratura. 


The  Case  of  Mr.  Herron. 

This  is  the  record:  On  March  21st  of 
this  year  Mary  Everhard  Herron  was 
granted  a  decree  of  divorce  from  her  hus- 
band, George  D.  Herron,  on  the  grounds 
of  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  culmi- 
nating in  desertion.  On  May  27th  this 
same  George  D.  Herron  was  married  in 
this  city  to  Miss  Carrie  Rand.  The  cer- 
emony consisted  in  the  declaration  by 
each  that  he  or  she  had  chosen  the  other 
"to  be  my  companion."  Then  the  Rev. 
William  T.  Brown,  lately  pastor  of  the 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  concluded  an  address 
Dy  announcing  that  they  were  "  husband 
and  wife  by  every  law  of  right  and 
truth."  On  June  4th  a  council  of  Con- 
gregational churches  meeting  at  Grinnell, 
Iowa,  found  Mr.  Herron  guilty  of  "  im- 
moral and  unchristian  conduct "  in  his 
"  unfeeling  and  selfish  indifference " 
toward  his  wife  who  had  "  consecrated 
her  life  to  the  effort  to  make  him  happy," 
"  culminating  in  a  heartless  desertion  and 
the  final  tragedy  of  divorce,"  thus  having 
"  falsified  his  marriage  vows."  It  was 
accordingly  voted  that  he  be  deposed 
from  the  Christian  ministry. 

But  this  does  not  tell  all  the  story.  The 
first  Mrs.  Herron  was  a  true  and"  faith- 
ful wife.  She  was  the  mother  of  his  four 
children.  Mr.  Herron  withdrew  his  af- 
fections from  her  that  he  might  enjoy 
the  company  and  the  financial  support  of 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Rand  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Carrie  Rand.  Possessed  of  large  wealth 
they  became  the  disciples  of  his  social 
doctrines,  founded  his  professorship  for 
him,  followed  him  to  Grinnell,  took  him 
with  them  to  Europe,  gave  him  the  com- 
panionship which  for  not  less  than  five 
years  he  withdrew  from  the  wife  he  had 
deserted,  and  it  is  stated  without  con- 
tradiction, supplied  the  sixty  thousand 


dollars  which  is  to  support  his  wife  and 
four  children.  This  cruel  desertion  of  his 
wife  for  another  woman  he  defends  as 
high  morality.  He  claims  that  marriage 
should  be  free,  to  last  no  longer  than  is 
agreeable  to  both  parties;  that  Socialism 
is  a  high  principle  which  must  govern 
marriage  as  well  as  property ;  that  "  a 
marriage  system  which  makes  one  human 
being  the  property  of  another,  without 
regard  to  the  well  being  of  either  the 
owned  or  the  owner,  seems  to  me  the 
soul  of  blasphemy  and  immorality."  So 
he  leaves  his  wife,  provokes  her  to  get  a 
divorce,  and  two  months  later  marries 
the  woman  for  whom  he  left  her.  The 
council  at  Grinnell  could  do  nothing  else 
but  declare  him  no  longer  a  Congrega- 
tional minister.  He  refused  to  take  part 
in  calling  the  council  for  the  declared 
reason  that  he  had  not  a  friend  in  the 
Iowa  churches.  That  is  a  good  record 
for  them. 

For  free  love,  whether  in  its  grosser  or 
its  more  veiled  forms,  it  is  easy  to  make 
a  plausible  argument  that  will  deceive 
weak  and  please  wicked  minds.  The 
word  love  can  be  battledored  across  a 
score  of  confusing  meanings,  and  so  can 
such  words  as  purity  and  honesty  and 
liberty.  One  can  talk  about  love  when 
he  means  selfishness.  One  can  talk 
about  honesty  when  he  means  that  kind 
of  honesty  in  which  a  highwayman  ex- 
cels a  sneak-thief,  or  about  liberty  which 
is  license,  or  about  purity  which  is  pure 
filth.  The  confusion  in  the  case  of  a  de- 
fense of  wandering  love  comes  from  the 
fact  that  chastity,  or  marriage  fidelity,  is 
a  virtue  whose  infraction  injures  the 
community  more  surely  than  it  does  the 
individual,  and  is  therefore  of  a  higher, 
tho  less  immediate,  type  than  those  vir- 
tues, like  honesty,  whose  infraction  im- 
mediately hurts  the  victim.  It  is  the  ver- 
dict of  society  that  one  man  shall  hold 
to  one  wife,  because  society  is  injured  by 
infidelity.  The  public  good,  humanity 
in  general,  is  responsible  for  the  laws  of 
marriage,  rather  than  any  individual  feel- 
ing of  benefit  or  injury.  But  it  is  very 
easy  for  Mr.  Herron  or  any  other  man  to 
say,  "  I  am  injured  by  my  marriage,  I 
would  be  happier  in  another  relation,  and 
I  will  change,"  and  the  change  might 
sometimes  be  allowed  if  only  he  were  to 
be  considered.  But  he  cannot  consider 
himself  alone.     What  does  society  have 
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to  say,  of  which  he  is  a  part  ?  Even  a  Previous  gatherings  had  been  local,  or,  if 
thief  might  claim  that  he  would  be  hap-  general,  partisan,  and  therefore  had 
pier  if  he  could  take  another's  goods,  been  attended  only  by  the  bold  come- 
The  argument  for  free  divorce  is  utterly  outers  of  a  particular  faith.  The  reform 
selfish,  and  it  is  indecent  as  coming  from  movement  beginning  about  1825  was  lo- 
one  who  claims  to  be  a  Socialist  and  a  cal  and  sporadic.  It  became  partisan 
lover  of  humanity  in  general.  It  denies  during  1829-183 1,  spreading  over  New 
all  virtue  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  York  and  Massachusetts,  but  no  general 
the  whole.  Mr.  Herron's  defense  is  not  conference  was  held.  The  succeeding 
even  specious;  it  deceives  none  but  the  movement  of  1834-1837  was  confined  to 
easily  or  willingly  deceived.  He  says  New  York  City.  The  Associationists, 
he  will  take  the  consequences.  Of  or  Fourierites,  of  1841-1849  held  several 
course  he  must.  For  selfish  reasons  he  "  national  "  conferences,  but  the  gather- 
has  attacked  the  corporate  law  of  hu-  ings  were,  of  course,  confined  to  the  dev- 
manity.  It  will  hurt  to  buck  against  a  otees  of  a  distinct  creed;  and  the  same 
stone  wall.  thing  was  true  of  the  general  conven- 
The  question  may  be  raised  whether  tions  of  the  Abolitionists.  Later  na- 
he  and  Miss  Rand  are  now  living  in  law-  tional  assemblages,  such  as  those  of  the 
ful  marriage.  The  new  law  about  com-  Greenback-Labor  party  and  of  its  suc- 
mon  law  marriages  has  not  yet  gone  into  cessor,  the  People's  party,  were  broader 
effect.  So  far  as  we  can  see  the  proba-  in  scope,  dealing  with  a  multitude  of  pub- 
bilities  are  that  this  is  to  be  called  a  legal  lie  questions,  but  were  nevertheless  dis- 
marriage,  it  being  presumed  that  the  par-  tinctly  partisan.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Elt- 
ties,  thus  taking  each  other  as  "  compan-  weed  Pomeroy  that  the  project  of  a  na- 
ion,"  and  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Wil-  tional  convention  of  representatives  of 
liam  T.  Brown  "  husband  and  wife,"  are  all  the  more  important  "  progressist " 
now  such  legally,  and  liable  to  the  law's  schools  of  thought,  without  regard  to 
penalties,  if  they  break  their  implied  membership  in  the  various  political  par- 
vows.  We  confess  that  the  announced  ties,  took  definite  shape,  resulting  in  the 
views  of  each  on  the  subject  of  the  easy  Buffalo  conference. 
dissolubility  of  the  marriage  compact  The  subject  for  discussion  and  action 
somewhat  invalidate  this  presumption,  two  years  ago  was,  "  How  Can  we 
so  much  so  that  no  clergyman  that  cared  Unite  ?  "  Of  definite  accomplishment 
for  his  reputation  or  his  honor  had  the  not  a  great  deal  can  be  recorded.  The 
right  to  marry  them.  We  are  glad  to  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  a  prac- 
see  by  the  last  "  Year  Book  "  that  Mr.  tical  protest  against  what  is  felt  to  be  the 
Brown  is  no  longer  pastor  of  the  Ply-  attitude  of  certain  of  the  wealthier  col- 
mouth  Congregational  Church  of  Roch-  leges,  was  an  outcome,  indeed ;  but  aside 
ester.  from  that  there  is  little  to  acknowledge, 

**  save  the  growth  of  an  influence  making 

The  Social  Reform  Convention.  *°r  fm°re  c°ncert.e<J  WOfk  in, the  fu*ure- 

Unfortunately,    international    questions 

The  Second  National  Social  and  Po-  absorbed  the  greater  attention  of  the  con- 

litical  Conference  will  be  held  in  Detroit,  ferees,  and  the  wild  clamor  raised  by 

June  28th-July  4th  of  this  year.     The  some  of  them  over  the  Administration's 

first,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  held  in  attitude    in    Cuba   and    the    Philippines 

Buffalo  two  years  ago.     The  intention  served   to   belittle  the   influence  of  the 

was  to  have  a  yearly  gathering,  but  the  gathering  with  the  general  public.     That 

fear  that  undue  partisan  divisions  would  the     sensational     outbursts     repeatedly 

arise  during  a  conference  held  in  a  Presi-  voiced  in  that  conference  represented  the 

dential  year  resulted  in  a  general  agree-  fixed  convictions  of  a  majority  of  the 

ment  to  postpone  the  next  meeting  until  conferees  was  conclusively  proved  by  the 

1901.  passage,  on  a  vote  of  129  to  12,  of  a  lu- 

The  earlier  radicals  in  this  country  rid  pronunciamento,  styled  "An  Ad- 
seem  never  to  have  recognized  the  ad-  dress  to  the  American  People."  Fit 
vantages  to  be  gained  by  such  a  conven-  characterization  of  this  document  would 
tion.  In  fact,  up  to  two  years  ago,  it  was  be  difficult.  It  mingled,  in  a  truly  re- 
generally  believed  to  be  impracticable,  markable  way,  bad  history,  bad  econom- 
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ics  and  bad  politics,  and  the  whole  was 
clothed  in  a  rhetoric  the  like  of  which  is 
not  often  met  with.     It  says: 

"  We  are  already  living  under  what  is 
practically  a  secret  military  dictatorship ;  .  .  . 
Constitutional  government  is  set  aside  by  a  mil- 
itary usurpation  which  menaces  the  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  press,  and  which  forcibly  and 
lawlessly  retains  our  young  men  in  military 
service  for  which  they  have  not  volunteered." 

Iii  this  strain,  through  some  two  thou- 
sand words,  it  proceeded,  reaching  what 
was,  perhaps,  its  climax  in  the  declara- 
tion that  the  entire  people  are  being  re- 
duced "  to  economic  serfdom  or  enforced 
wage-slavery."  The  character  of  this 
formal  pronouncement  unquestionably 
reacted  on  the  influence  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  program  tentatively  put  forth  for 
the  next  meeting  provides  for  discussion 
of  the  questions  of  the  use  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  press  in  furthering  social  re- 
form ;  of  the  unification  of  reform  forces ; 
of  methods  of  work ;  of  the  unprecedented 
value  of  political  reforms  as  compared 
with  economic  reforms,  and  of  the  utility 
of  political  parties.  The  discussions 
should  prove  fruitful.  Among  the  dele- 
gates will  be  many  men  of  learning  and 
ability — most  of  them,  it  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, prompted  by  sincere  convictions. 
The  elections  of  1899  and  1900  have 
probably  produced  a  sobering  effect  on 
the  more  inflammatory  spirits;  and  if 
this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  the  confer- 
ence will  probably  apply  itself  to  ques- 
tions nearer  home  than  those  relating  to 
South  Africa  and  the  Philippines.  In 
that  event,  its  deliberations  will  hardly 
fail  of  exerting  some  influence  on  public 
thought. 


Tolstoi,  the    Statesman. 

We  do  not  follow  Tolstoi  as  a  teacher 
of  religion  or  of  sociology.  His  own 
theories  are  absurd  and  impracticable; 
but  when  he  undertakes  to  give  advice  to 
the  Czar  as  to  how  he  should  govern  Rus- 
sia, he  speaks  the  soundest  good  sense. 

Count  Tolstoi  has  just  issued  an  appeal 
to  the  Czar,  enumerating  the  needed  re- 
forms in  his  Government  of  Russia.  This 
appeal  is  not  touched  by  any  resentment 
for  his  late  excommunication,  nor  does 
that  excision  from  the  Russian  Church  at 
all  close  his  mouth.     He  puts  his  finger 


on  the  burning  sores  of  administration 
and  tells  just  exactly  what  ought  to  be 
clone  to  secure  a  righteous  government. 

First  he  would  have  the  peasants  made 
absolutely  free,  treated  as  well  as  nobles, 
subject  to  the  ordinary  law,  allowed  to 
travel,  freed  from  the  control  of  local 
officials,  who  can  administer  the  basti- 
nado and  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
laws.  Then  he  would  have  education 
absolutely  free,  anybody  allowed  to  teach 
and  everybody  allowed  to  learn,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  station  or  what  his  race,  and 
no  matter  in  what  language  he  wishes  to 
be  taught.  Then  he  would  have  religion 
free ;  no  punishment  for  withdrawal  from 
the  Established  Church ;  permission  for 
people  of  all  beliefs,  heterodox  as  well  as 
Orthodox,  to  build  chapels,  hold  meet- 
ings and  bring  up  their  children  in  what 
religion  they  please ;  thus  really  strength- 
ening faith  and  removing  the  temptation 
to  hypocrisy. 

This  program  is  simply  a  part  of  that 
which  our  country  has  held  to  for  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  years,  a  free  Church 
in  a  free  State.  It  does  not  go  to  the  full 
extent  of  a  free  State,  for  it  leaves  it  un- 
certain where  the  ultimate  power  lies — it 
was  not  expedient  for  Tolstoi  to  raise 
that  question  in  an  appeal  to  the  Czar. 
He  has  simply  proposed  what  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Czar  to  grant. 

But  will  he?  No,  of  course  not,  just 
yet.  Yet  all  that  is  bound  to  be  achieved 
in  Russia,  and  it  may  be  sooner  than  we 
think.  The  changes  may  be  quite  rapid. 
Real  efforts  for  reform  are  being  put 
forth.  The  Czar  offers  some  relief  to  the 
students.  The  Siberian  penal  system  is 
being  reformed.  The  Siberian  Railway 
is  bound  to  have  its  influence.  The 
growth  of  intelligent  communities,  and 
the  growth  of  dissent,  make  the  old  re- 
pressive measures  odious.  Education 
must  have  its  sure  effect,  and  so  must  the 
increased  study  of  the  Bible  in  a  Church 
which  has  put  no  restriction  on  its  use. 

What  concerns  Russia  concerns  all  the 
world.  Russia  is  to  be  the  greatest  em- 
pire known  to  history.  We  have  pre- 
viously said  that  the  two  great  languages 
of  the  world  are  likely  to  be  English  and 
Russian.  The  time  will  come  when  a 
man  may  neglect  to  learn  French  or  Ger- 
man, but  he  must  know  Russian.  Her 
own  enormous  territory,  half  of  Europe 
and  half  of  Asia,  gives  her  a  population 
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now  far  beyond  that  of  any  European  or 

American  State,  and  bound  to  have  one 
language,  as  one  Government.  The 
future  of  Russia  concerns  us  deeply 
Were  the  character  of  its  people  and 
the  Government  to  remain  what  it  now 
is,  we  should  fear  for  the  world.  But 
the  forces  that  have  remade  the  rest  of 
Europe  must  remake  Russia.  It  is  not 
to  be  a  tyranny  for  many  years  longer. 
The  voice  of  Tolstoi  speaks  loud;  and  it 
says  the  words  which  thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  other  voices  are  speaking,  and 
thev  will  be  heard. 

Sunday  Games. 

It  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  certain 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  clergymen  to  apply  the 
State  Sunday  law  to  the  suppression  of 
the  playing'  of  golf  on  Sunday  that  has 
led  to  a  fresh  discussion  of  the  propriety 
of  laws  for  the  control  of  Sunday  amuse- 
ments. In  the  legal  aspects  of  this  case 
we  have  no  special  interest.  We  believe 
that  the  judge  indicated  to  the  jury  that 
under  the  law  they  must  convict  the  man 
who,  by  agreement,  struck  the  ball  on  the 
golf  grounds,  so  as  to  make  a  test  case ; 
but  the  jury  acquitted  him,  and  this  will 
make  a  precedent,  if  there  be  no  appeal. 
It  is  the  religious  and  ethical  side  of  the 
question  that  concerns  us,  and  not  the  le- 
gal quibbles  or  mistakes. 

And  the  first  principle  to  be  laid  down 
is  that  the  State  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  religion.  The  State  belongs 
equally  to  the  religious  and  the  non-re- 
ligious; to  the  Christian,  the  Jew  and  the 
infidel.  It  makes  no  difference  between 
them.  It  taxes  them  alike ;  it  protects 
them  alike. 

But  it  protects  them.  It  does  not  al- 
low them  to  be  disturbed.  It  maintains 
the  peaceable  and  quiet  observance  of 
their  religious  services.  A  noisy  band- 
organ  cannot  play  in  front  of  a  church 
during  service,  nor  can  a  noisy  ball-game 
be  allowed  on  the  village  green  before  the 
church,  nor  an  open  saloon  on  the  same 
block.  For  the  peaceable  observance  of 
our  religions  services  must  be  protected 
for  the  same  reason  thai  we  proteel  a  po 
litical  meeting  by  the  presence  of  one  or 
two  policemen. 

But,  further,  it  is  to  the  general  good, 
to  which  all  private  whim,  or  pleasure,  or 
profit  must  yield,  that  there  should  be  one 
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the  most  convenient  day  of  all.  i 
I  nristian  not  a  Jew  ish—  communit) 
.Sunday.     (  )n  tha 

with   the   general   good, 
should  be  required  by  his  empl 
work.     The  law  should  assun 
rest  to  every  one  who  wai 
must  be  exceptions,  but  they  will  b< 
as  the  general  good  requir< 
prefer  working,  only  thai  all  othi 
pie  may  enjoy  their  rest.     Such 
not  wrong,  it  may  be  a  dul 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  su< 
employments   as   are   not    work,   bill    an 
recreation,  such  as  golf,  baseball,  visit 
.     trolley-riding,     driving,     bicycling, 
walking?     Should  they,  or  any  of  tb 
be  forbidden  by  law?     We  can  find  no 
principle   which   puts   them   under   1 
ban  ;  we  can  find  argument  enough  which 
will  limit  them  by  voluntary   individual 
action  but  not  by  force  of  law. 

For  physical  reasons  we  need  a  1 1 
day;  for  spiritual  reasons  we  need  a  Sab 
bath.     These  spiritual  reasons  are  c< 
cive  on  the  individual  conscience,  and  are 
not  the  concern  of  the  civil  government. 
It  would  be  very  bad,  we  believe,  were 
the  rest-day  to  be  given  over  to  sports  in- 
stead of  primarily  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
man's  higher  nature,  in  the  home  and  in 
the  church.     But  this  is  a  matter  for 
ucation,  and  must  be  left  to  choice.      It  is 
of  no  use  to  forbid  games  on   Sunday. 
when    the   people   want   them,    provided 
they  disturb  nobody.     The  far  better  way 
is  to  educate  the  people  to  love  the  quiet 
rest  of  the  rest-day.     Far  be  it   from  us 
to  say  that  the  Continental   people   who 
enjoy  a  Continental  Sunday  may  not  be 
as  good  Christians  as  any  of  us — some  of 
them  certainly  are — but  the  Continental 
Sabbath,  given  over  to  games,  and  o 
to  work,   perhaps  therefore  to  work,   is 
far  from  the  equal  of  our  American  Sun- 
day.    We  would  discourage  Sunday  ball 
games  and  golf,  but  not  forbid  them  to 
those   who   have   a   right   to   choose   for 
themselves.     The  maintenance  of  a  rest 
day  is  of  importance  to  the  State ;  but  the 
maintenance  of  a  clay  of  worship 
family  quiel   i  ntial  to  th  rch 

We  need  for  the  Church,  and,  we  thinl 

iet  v,  a  much  strictei  i  ule  than  I  '.ml 
laid  down  for  his  converts,  or  than  will 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  In  it- 
rejection   of  the   Mosaic   law,   when   the 
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Church  came  to  be  made  up  of  pagan  paid  in  part  in  another  and  perhaps  more 

converts,  the  Church  came  very  near  los-  valuable,    or    more   valued,    commodity, 

ing  its  Sabbath.     It  recovered  it,  chang-  There  is  a  firm  of  lawyers  in  this  city, 

ing  the  day ;  and  we  need  to  be  careful  famous,  or  infamous,   for  their  skill  in 

that  we  do  not  heedlessly,   and  out  of  saving  criminals  from  conviction.     They 

mere  love  of  pleasure,  throw  away  what  make   rich    wages   and   wear   loud   dia- 

has  become  the  chief  institution  of  the  monds.     But  money  is  the  only  thing  of 

Christian,    as    it    was    of    the     Jewish  value  they  get  for  their  work.     It  is  not 

Church.  a  kind  of  work  that  brings  honor ;  and 

&  honor  is  a  valuable  commodity.  Prob- 
ably there  is  not  a  Justice  of  our  Supreme 

YVap-eS.  Court,  or  a  judge  of  the  higher  courts  of 

our  States,  who  could  not  make  more 

Wages  have  various  designations.  The  money  as  a  practicing  lawyer  than  he  re- 
man who  does  a  day's  work,  or  a  week's  ceives  as  salary  for  sitting  on  the  bench ; 
work  with  his  hands,  calls  his  pay  plain  but  he  gives  up  a  part  of  his  money  wages 
zvages.  A  clerk,  or  a  clergyman,  or  a  and  receives  in  part,  for  his  services,  pay- 
president  of  a  corporation,  or  of  a  nation,  ment  in  honor,  dignity  and  equable  mind, 
whose  engagement  runs  on  from  month  Professor  Agassiz  was  a  hard  worker, 
to  month  or  year  to  year,  calls  his  wages  but  when  he  was  told  that  he  could  re- 
salary.  A  doctor's  wages,  received  in  ceive  large  payment  for  public  lecturing, 
portion  from  different  employers,  he  calls  we  all  remember  that  he  said  he  had  no 
his  fee.  Lawyers,  who  have  more  skill  time  to  make  money.  He  got  a  modest 
than  any  other  class  of  workers  in  exact-  professor's  salary,  perhaps  half  of  one 
ing  the  return  for  their  services,  split  up  per  cent,  of  what  Mr.  Schwab  gets ; 
their  wages  into  retainers  and  fees,  and  but  his  main  wages  was  in  the  satisfac- 
jockeys  do  the  same.  The  little  jockey  tion  he  had  in  increasing  the  knowledge 
who  rode  Mr.  Keene's  horse  to  victory  at  of  the  world  and  in  raising  up  a  multi- 
the  English  Oaks  last  week,  is  said  to  tude  of  young  men  who  would  carry  on 
have  received  a  retainer  of  $10,000,  be-  and  develop  his  work.  His  salary  was 
sides  the  thousands  which  he  receives  for  far  the  smallest  part  of  his  wages.  He 
his  successful  mounts.  The  wages  of  was  paid  vastly  more  than  Mr.  Keene's 
kings  are  usually  made  up  of  a  number  jockey  gets.  That  boy,  whose  name  we 
of  separate  accounts,  but  there  are  not  have  seen  but  forget,  tho  we  happen  to 
many  of  them  whose  total  salary  exceeds  remember  his  employer's  name,  can  live 
that  of  Mr.  Schwab,  who  receives  $800,-  like  a  lord  in  a  palace ;  but  he  gets  noth- 
000  this  year  for  managing  the  largest  ing  but  money  for  wages.  Even  his  fame 
consolidated  business  on  the  planet.  and  skill  are  of  a  low  sort  which  can  be 

The  difference  of  wages  received  by  reckoned  only  by  a  money  standard — so 
men  of  equal  ability,  or  even  the  great  much  skill  to  ride  a  horse  so  as  to  get  so 
excess  of  wages  paid  to  men  of  inferior  much  money.  All  his  wages  he  must 
ability,  sometimes  causes  surprise  or  even  take  in  money,  and,  doing  his  work  ex- 
resentment.  Is  it  not  absurd  that  Mr.  tremely  well,  it  is  proper  that  he  should 
Keene's  jockey  should  earn  more  money  get  extremely  good  wages  for  it,  all  in 
than  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  money ;  and  those  who  prefer  to  get  a 
States  Supreme  Court;  or  that  Mr.  part  of  their  pay,  or  the  bulk  of  it,  in 
Schwab  should  be  paid  for  one  year's  more  valuable  commodities  have  no  right 
work  as  much  as  Washington  and  Adams  to  complain,  or  to  be  jealous  of  the  size 
and  Jefferson  and  Madison  and  Monroe  of  his  dirtier  wage.  What  one  serves  for 
received  for  thirty-two  years'  service  as  is  the  wages,  and  the  wages  are  what  one 
Presidents  of  the  United  States?  values  most — unless  it  be  in  the  case  of 

Yet  this  difference  of  money  payment  the  wages  of  sin,  which,  so  far  from  be- 

for  services  rendered  is  not  quite  as  ab-  ing  reduced  in  hard  times,  are  then  paid 

surd  as  it  looks.     Money  is  not  all  that  is  with  special  punctuality.    A  small  money 

to  be  counted  as  wages  for  a  man's  work,  wage   may  merely   supplement   a   large 

For  some  kinds  of  work  money  is  all  the  wage  in  honor,  in  self-respect,  in  the  sat- 

wages  a  man  gets ;  and  he  ought  to  get  isfaction  which  comes  with  the  knowl- 

more  of  that  than  he  would  if  he  were  edge  that  one  has  increased  knowledge  or 
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added  to  the  comfort  or  worth  of  the 
world.  We  do  not  expect  teachers  or 
ministers  to  get  large  salaries,  because 
they  get  other  pay.  It  is  regarded  as  un- 
professional for  a  physician  to  take  a 
patent  on  a  discovery  in  medicine ;  he 
must  give  it  to  the  world  and  take  his  pay 
in  better  coin  than  gold.  The  men  are 
legion  who  hold  their  work  at  too  high  a 
rate  to  be  willing,  if  they  could,  to  ex- 
change it  for  the  work  and  the  fat  re- 
tainer of  the  horse-jockeys  of  the  Derby 
and  the  Oaks.  And  there  are  those  who 
would  feel  their  good  name  was  being 
filched  from  them  were  they  asked  to  take 
Schwab's  annual  trash  in  place  of  the 
values  which  their  honest  work  earns 
them. 


The  Lynching 


He  was  a  negro,  a  guilty 


Mr.  Carnegie's 
Last  Gift 


We  are  used  to  large  gifts 
from  Mr.  Carnegie,  and 
so  this  last  gift  of  fifteen 
million  dollars  for  the  four  Scotch  uni- 
versities need  not  surprise  us  by  its  mag- 
nitude, altho  it  does  show  an  unexpected 
direction  for  his  benefactions,  which  they 
turn  to  higher  education  and  research 
rather  than  to  the  support  of  libraries  for 
the  people.  There  are  special  merits  in 
this  gift.  Half  of  it  goes  to  the  main- 
tenance of  instructions,  by  class  fees,  etc., 
and  half  of  it  to  the  encouragement  of  re- 
search. This  last  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance for  public  prosperity,  as  well  as 
for  the  increase  of  human  knowledge.  It 
will  make  it  possible  for  Scotland  to  keep 
her  best  scholars  busy  at  the  highest 
work  they  can  do.  But  another  fine  re- 
sult may  be  expected.  Mr.  Carnegie's 
example  for  Scotland  will  probably  be 
followed  by  rich  men  for  England,  Ire- 
land and  Wales.  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge and  Dublin  universities  are  all 
poor,  and  appeal  for  large  endowments. 
For  very  shame  British  millionaires  will 
not  let  a  Scotch-American  have  the  mo- 
nopoly of  such  beneficence.  Or  is  a 
coronet  all  that  a  successful  English  man- 
ufacturer or  merchant  wants  to  buy  with 
his  money?  If  so,  better  let  all  coronets 
fall.  It  is  an  act  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise  that  Mr.  Carnegie  presumes  to 
claim  no  control  over  the  management  of 
his  gift.  He  leaves  all  that,  as  does  Mr. 
Rockefeller  at  Chicago  University,  to  the 
wisest  men  he  can  find.  It  is  a  different 
policy  that  has  worked  unfortunately  at 
Lei  and  Stanford  University. 


Cure  ADDlied        ne^r0'     a     murderer>     the 
kind     of     criminal     who 

the  sentiment  of  a  dozen  States  says 
should  be  killed  by  a  mob,  not  by  law. 
He  had  been  arrested  and  lodged  in  prison, 
and  tried  and  convicted,  but  a  stay  had 
been  granted.  Then  the  mob  came — 
of  course  they  came,  for  that  is  the  ac- 
cepted custom — to  hang  such  folks.  But 
a  man  who  knew  his  duty,  and  meant  to 
do  it,  was  the  sheriff  in  charge  of  the 
prison.  When  the  mob  battered  down 
the  outside  door  and  demanded  the  keys 
of  the  cells,  that  they  might  take  the  crim- 
inal out  and  save  Georgia  the  expense  of 
further  legal  proceedings,  this  sheriff, 
named  Joseph  Miller,  proved  to  be  an 
honest  man  and  a  hero.  It  has  been  the 
custom  of  the  cowardly  sheriffs  to  give 
up  the  keys  and  yield  the  prisoners.  But 
this  Joseph  Miller  refused,  and  when  the 
mob  attempted  to  overpower  him  he  or- 
dered his  deputies  to  fire,  which  they  did, 
and  one  man  was  killed  and  several 
wounded.  What  did  the  mob  then  do? 
Did  they  advance?  Not  at  all.  They  re- 
treated ;  they  left  the  prison ;  and  the 
sheriff  telegraphed  to  the  Governor  for 
troops,  and  had  his  prisoner  safely  re- 
moved to  another  city,  where  he  will  be 
kept  till  he  is  executed  by  due  process  of 
law.  Joseph  Miller  has  done  more  to 
stop  lynching  than  a  hundred  Governor's 
proclamations  and  a  thousand  editorials 
or  speeches  could  accomplish.  May  his 
tribe  increase. 

The  S  ttl  General  von  Waldersee  has 
f  Ch'  ^e^  Pe^m§"  f°r  home,  and 
the  armies  are  going,  and 
now  it  is  announced  that  the  old  Em- 
press and  the  young  Emperor  will  return 
to  their  capital  on  September  1st,  which 
is  a  lucky  day,  such  as  have  been  scarce 
lately.  Perhaps  they  will,  but  just  what 
has  this  boasted  concert  of  the  Powers 
accomplished  ?  It  has  secured  the  prom- 
ise of  a  large  tribute  of  money  to  be  paid, 
no  one  knows  yet  how  or  when.  It  has 
not  secured  the  assurance  of  tranquillity 
or  safety  in  China,  nor  has  it  done  what 
was  most  important — namely,  secured  the 
deposition  of  the  Empress  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Emperor  with  his  progress- 
ive advisers.  The  regeneration  of  China 
might  have  been  achieved,  but  the  Pow- 
ers did  not  want  that ;  or,  at  least,  Rus- 
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sia  and  Germany  and  France  did  not. 
England  was  tied  to  Germany,  and  only 
Japan  and  the  United  States  seem  to  have 
had  any  real  care  for  the  interests  of 
China.  Russia  has  played  her  own  game, 
isolating  herself  from  the  rest,  and  has 
got  all  she  wanted ;  and  a  tremendous 
profit  has  she  made,  a  tremendous  rob- 
bery of  China.  Now  that  the  armies  are 
all  scuttling  out  of  China,  the  question 
comes  up  of  the  safety  of  foreigners  in 
sections  where  the  native  government  is 
not  yet  established,  and  where  foreign 
aggression  has  left  angry  unrest.  We 
fear  that  not  yet  will  the  life  of  foreign- 
ers be  safe  in  Northern  China. 


,    It  is  unfortunate  that  one 
Suspicions  of        r    ,,  ,  ,    ., 

„  of  the   most   known   daily 

Germany  s      .    ,,  .        .,       / 

newspapers  of  this  city  is 
owned  and  edited  according  to  his  own 
sweet  will  by  a  man  who  is,  by  the  choice 
of  hi*  long  residence,  tho  not  by  birth,  a 
Frenchman,  and  whose  lucubrations,  in 
the  Paris  edition  of  his  paper,  are  cabled 
to  this  country  and  reprinted  here  and 
elsewhere  as  a  part  of  its  special  cable 
news.  This  explains  the  anti-German 
utterances  of  that  paper,  utterances 
which  have  no  weight  in  this  country,  but 
which  have  been  accepted  in  German  cir- 
cles as  expressive  of  American  opinions 
or  prejudice.  Let  German  newspapers 
go  to  Ambassador  White  for  a  correct 
statement  of  American  feeling.  There 
is  here  absolutely  nothing  but  friendly 
feelings  toward  Germany.  Nor  can 
Senator  Lodge  frighten  us  with  warn- 
ings of  German  designs  in  Brazil.  The 
Germans  in  Brazil,  like  the  Italians  in 
Argentina,  have  mostly  become  citizens 
of  their  new  country.  They  are  numer- 
ous in  these  Southern  provinces,  but  no 
more  numerous  proportionally  than  they 
are  with  us  in  Michigan  or  Illinois,  and 
no  more  dangerous.  Indeed,  the  tide  of 
immigration  has  now  changed,  and  the 
Hanseatic  Colonization  Society,  which 
alone  has  acquired  large  holdings  of  land 
in  Brazil  and  encourages  immigration,  is 
now  seeking  colonists  from  Switzerland 
and  Russia. 


It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  world  that 
New  Zealand  has  a  liking  for  social  ex- 
periments,   inasmuch    as   the    colony   is 


large  enough  to  test  thoroughly  any 
theories  they  may  put  into  practice  and 
yel  not  large  enough  to  retard  the  prog- 
ress of  the  world  if  the  experiments  go 
wrong.  The  Minister  of  Railways  has 
just  made  a  report  showing  that  the 
State  ownership  of  railroads  is  now 
working  admirably,  and  is  even  yielding 
a  profit  to  the  colony ;  and  while  profits 
in  traffic  have  increased  a  reduction  in 
rates  has  taken  place.  Furthermore  he  is 
contemplating  making  further  reductions 
in  rates  and  fares.  The  Littleton  Times 
^the  best  daily  in  New  Zealand)  signifi- 
cantly adds : 

"  It  is  not  so  many  years  since  the  Govern- 
ment was  seriously  urged  to  get  rid  of  its  en- 
cumbrance, to  sell  its  lines  at  the  best  price  it 
could  obtain.  There  are  no  suggestions  of 
that  kind  now,  and  the  happy  change  of  senti- 
ment must  be  largely  ascribed  to  the  courage- 
ous and  business-like  administration  of  the 
present  Ministry." 

It  would  thus  seem  that  public  owner- 
ship of  railroads  can  be  made  a  benefit  to 
a  State,  if  the  proper  men  are  in  charge. 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know 
that  the  Turkish  Government  has  put 
The  Independent  on  the  index  expur- 
gatorius,  and  our  Turkish  subscribers 
therefore  cannot  get  a  copy  of  the  pa- 
per through  the  regular  mail.  Altho  we 
are  always  stern  upholders  of  the  law,  we 
still  think  it  possible  to  find  means  of 
reaching  our  readers  in  the  realms  of  the 
Sultan. 

The  labor  unions  had  better  think 
twice,  think  ten  times,  before  they  order 
their  members  to  withdraw  from  the 
State  militia,  on  the  ground  that  it  has 
been  and  may  again  be  used  to  protect 
workmen  against  the  violence  of  strikers. 
Such  action  would  be  a  confession  that 
strikes  must  be  maintained  by  violent  as- 
saults on  those  who  wish  to  work;  and 
that  is  anarchy. 

Mrs.  Eddy,  Dr.  Dowie — people  who 
have  such  success  in  securing  a  following 
we  must  take  somewhat  seriously.  But 
that  we  should  have  in  the  person  of  John 
Alexander  Dowie  an  accepted  third 
avatar  of  Elijah  leaves  one  in  doubt 
whether  to  laugh  or  weep  at  the  power  of 
delusion  over  the  human  mind. 


INSURANCE. 


An  Inconclusive  Showing. 

A  circular  in  typewriter  type  comes 
to  this  office,  announcing  that  the  time  is 
ripe  to  organize  a  large  fire  insurance 
company,  and  thereupon  making  a  num- 
ber of  observations  which  we  condense 
thus : 

1.  People  are  daily  turning  to  Wall 
Street,  and  the  country  is  marveling  at 
the  gigantic  corporations  now  forming, 
but  nobody  seems  to  turn  for  promoting 
to  the  insurance  field,  altho  insurance  is 
an  absolute  necessity. 

2.  Mercantile  houses  all  over  the  coun- 
try find  difficulty  in  getting  insurance 
enough.  The  need  of  the  proposed  new 
company  is  clear,  and  its  profits  cer- 
tain, but  it  must  be  a  large  company; 
small  ones  have  rarely  made  anything, 
and  large  ones  have  never  failed  to  be 
profitable. 

3.  A  surplus  is  absolutely  necessary, 
because  a  company  might  at  the  start 
have  large  losses,  even  exceeding  the  pre- 
miums ;  "  without  a  surplus,  these  losses 
would  at  once  eat  into  the  capital,"  and 
cause  an  official  demand  to  make  the  im- 
pairment good.  Therefore  the  Patroon 
Company  is  to  start  with  50,000  $100 
shares,  to  be  taken  at  150,  thus  produc- 
ing a  50  per  cent,  surplus. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  a  shortage 
of  insurance  facilities,  and  quite  true  that 
this  is  not  for  the  public  interest.  But  the 
propositions  submitted  in  this  prospec- 
tus do  not  agree  with  one  another.  With 
idle  capital  abundant,  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  go  to  the  business  of  supplying  an  in- 
dispensable commodity  for  which  there  is 
notoriously  an  excess  of  demand  is  sig- 
nificant ;  but  the  significance  is  not  to- 
ward appreciation  of  insurance  stocks. 
The  table  of  figures  submitted,  purport- 
ing to  show  the  large  dividends  paid  and 
the  large  secretions  of  surplus,  is  in- 
conclusive because  undated  and  not 
enough  specific;  nor — granting  them — 
does  it  follow  that  the  prospects  for  sur- 
plus upon  business  done  hereafter  are 
good.  The  prospectus  calls  for  a  sub- 
scribed surplus,  avers  that  the  stock  will 
certainly  be  profitable,  and  explains  that 
this  surplus  is  necessary  because  it  is  lia- 
ble to  be  required  very  soon  as  a  cushion 
against  impairment  of  capital. 

It  is  not  wise  to  say  that  insurance 


stocks,  speaking  broadly,  are  a  compara- 
tively  attractive  investment,  at  least  a 
new  companies  to  be  formed,  in  lace  oi 

the  fact  that  capital  docs  not  seek  them. 
It  is  wiser  to  consider  why  it  is  that  so  in- 
dispensable a  business  docs  not  thrive 
better.  Nor  can  we  assent,  even  by  si- 
lence, to  the  implication  of  this  prospectus 
that  a  new  company,  even  on  a  large  cap 
italization,  will  certainly  succeed.  Suc- 
cess is  possible — but  it  must  be  fought 
for,  and  is  not  at  all  to  be  inferred  from 
the  strength  of  the  old  companies  now 
in  the  field. 


Yes? 

In  1900,  "  outside  "  fire  companies  col- 
lected $2,645,09 1  premiums  in  Iowa,  and 
incurred  $1,268,878  losses  there;  the  bal- 
ance of  $1,376,213  was  "  mostly  taken 
from  the  State  and  sent  East  and  to 
Europe."  In  case  of  Iowa  companies, 
however,  the  "  balance  "  obtained  by  the 
same  method  of  computation  was  "  left 
at  home."  The  first  balance  "  has  done 
the  people  of  Iowa  no  earthly  good,  and 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned  they  have 
thrown  it  away ;  "  but  the  second  balance 
went  into  local  banks  and  has  been  fruc- 
tifying in  Iowa.  '  The  profit  of  the  out- 
side concerns  was  52  per  cent.,  and  the 
home  companies  64  per  cent."  There- 
fore, "  what  better  than  to  organize  home 
companies,"  etc.,  so  that  money  can  stay 
at  home  and  "  circulate  locally  ?  " 

Here  is  the  same  assumption  that 
premiums,  less  losses,  are  profit  balance 
— just  as  true  as  that  receipts  for  goods 
sold,  less  cost  of  goods,  are  profits.  And 
here  is  the  same  talk  about  money  sent 
away  abroad  and  money  kept  at  home. 
And  here  is  that  same  frequent  advice 
which  nobody  follows  about  organizing 
home  companies.  And  it  is  found  in  a 
journal  sane  on  most  subjects,  the 
World-Herald,  of  Omaha. 

J* 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America  has  just  paid  its  five 
hundred  thousandth  claim.  These  claim 
payments  show  a  total  amount  of  over 
$45,000,000  paid  on  industrial  claims 
alone,  the  daily  number  of  payments  now 
averaging  over  200. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The  Consolidation  Movement. 

Consolidations,  either  in  the  railway 
field  or  in  the  great  industries,  are  still 
the  leading  topic  on  American  Ex- 
changes. Not  much  progress  appears  to 
have  been  made  last  week  in  the  work  of 
grouping  the  railways.  The  purchases 
of  Lackawanna  shares,  said  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  Gould  system,  were 
checked.  A  vacancy  in  the  Atchison 
board  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Charles 
Steele,  a  partner  in  the  house  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  to  the  surprise  of  some 
who  had  heard  that  the  Union  Pacific 
group  were  offering  to  lease  Atchison  on 
a  scale  of  guaranteed  dividends,  and  who 
supposed  that  the  Pennsylvania  desired 
control  of  the  road.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  Pennsylvania  and 
Central  interests  are  in  harmony,  and 
that  Mr.  Morgan  in  some  measure  rep- 
resents both,  without  being  hostile  to  the 
Union  Pacific  capitalists,  altho  his  firm 
opposed  them  in  the  recent  contest  over 
Northern  Pacific.  It  is  understood  that 
the  seat  was  offered  to  one  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania's vice-presidents.  While  plans 
for  great  movements  are  maturing,  small 
subsidiary  lines  are  being  absorbed,  and 
thus  the  execution  of  those  plans  will  be 
simplified. 

In  the  industrial  field  there  was  dis- 
closed an  interesting  movement  affecting 
the  Cambria,  Bethlehem  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Steel  companies.  The  English 
company  of  Vickers  Sons  &  Maxim  had 
been  bidding  for  the  Bethlehem  Com- 
pany, desiring  to  include  it  in  a  combina- 
tion with  the  Cramps  Ship  Building 
Company,  in  order  that  the  consolidated 
concerns  might  not  only  build  ships,  but 
also  supply  armor  and  guns  for  them. 
Control  of  the  Bethlehem  Company  has 
been  bought,  however,  by  President 
Schwab  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. Some  think  he  has  purchased 
it  for  the  use  of  the  projected  United 
States  Ship  Building  Company;  others 
expect  that  the  Bethlehem  Company  will 
be  united  with  the  Cambria  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Steel  companies  (recently  so 
readjusted  that  each  is  now  capitalized  at 
$50,000,000)  under  the  charter  of  the 
new  Conemaugh  Steel  Company,  and 
that  the  three  will  be  operated  in  har- 
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mony  with  the  great  Corporation  over 
which  Mr.  Schwab  presides.  At  the  end 
of  the  week  the  plans  of  Mr.  Schwab  and 
his  associates  had  not  been  revealed  to 
the  public. 

Another  new  consolidation,  affecting 
shares  that  have  been  active  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  is  that  of  the  tobacco  com- 
panies or  trusts,  a  new  corporation  (the 
Consolidated  Tobacco  Company)  having 
been  formed  to  take  over  the  common 
stock  of  the  American  and  the  Conti- 
nental companies  by  issuing  4  per  cent, 
debentures  in  exchange.  These  two 
affiliated  companies  control  the  American 
Cigar  Company,  the  American  Snuff 
Company  and  other  concerns,  so  that  the 
consolidation  is  a  comprehensive  one. 
This  method  of  making  a  union  by  ex- 
changing debentures  for  common  stock 
has  some  novelty  and  excites  discussion. 
It  is  expected  that  a  new  company  will 
soon  be  formed  to  take  over  the  ships  of 
the  Leyland  line  (recently  bought  by  Mr. 
Morgan),  the  Atlantic  Transport  Com- 
pany and  other  steamship  corporations. 
The  capital  will  be  about  $150,000,000. 

J* 

Financial   Items. 

About  25  per  cent,  of  the  pig  iron 
produced  in  the  United  States  is  made  in 
the  county  which  includes  the  city  of 
Pittsburg. 

....  The  successor  of  Mr.  Callaway,  as 
President  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road Company,  is  William  H.  Newman, 
for  three  years  past  President  of  the  Lake 
Shore,  and  well  known  as  an  expert  traf- 
fic manager. 

....  For  delivery  during  the  year  end- 
ing on  October  1st  next  the  steel  rail 
manufacturers  have  accepted  orders  for 
2,600,000  tons  of  rails,  or  a  greater  quan- 
tity than  has  been  manufactured  in  any 
previous  year.  At  the  pool's  present 
price  these  orders  represent  $72,800,000. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  pre- 
ferred (semi-annual)  $2.50  per  share,  payable 
Aug.  1st. 

St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  Railway,  pre- 
ferred, 2'-4  per  cent,  payable  July  15th. 

Chicago  &  N.  W.  Railway,  preferred,  \%  pre 
cent,  payable  July  8th. 

Chicago  &  N.  W.  Railway,  common,  3  per 
cent.,  payable  July  8th. 
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Would  Not  Accept 
a  Third  Term 


The  President  de- 
cided some  time  ago 
that  on  account  of 
the  principle  involved,  and  also  by  rea- 
son of  his  desire  for  rest  after  the  end  of 
his  second  term,  he  would  not  be  in  any 
sense  a  candidate  for  a  third  term.  When 
such  a  candidacy  was  recently  suggested 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  and  Senator  Depew,  he 
did  not  feel  that  the  time  had  come  for 
proclaiming  this  decision  to  the  public; 
but  the  more  recent  statement  of  Repre- 
sentative Grosvenor,  of  Ohio,  changed 
the  situation  because  Mr.  Grosvenor  is 
his  intimate  friend,  and  has  been  re- 
garded as  spokesman  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  the  House.  This  gentleman  hav- 
ing said  to  the  public  that  there  had  been 
"  no  time  in  our  history  when  condi- 
tions would  so  justify  the  election  of  a 
President  to  a  third  term,"  and  that  the 
time  had  come  to  "  demolish  the  fiction  " 
that  the  acceptance  of  a  third  term  is  for- 
bidden by  "  an  unwritten  law,"  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  wrote  the  following  for  publica- 
tion, submitted  it  to  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  and  then,  on  the  nth  inst.,  gave 
it  to  the  press  : 

"  I  regret  that  the  suggestion  of  a  third  term 
has  been  made.  I  doubt  whether  I  am  called 
upon  to  give  it  notice.  But  there  are  now  ques- 
tions of  the  gravest  importance  before  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  country,  and  their  just 
consideration  should  not  be  prejudiced  in  the 
public  mind  by  even  the  suspicion  of  the 
thought  of  a  third  term.  In  view,  therefore, 
of  the  reiteration  of  the  suggestion  of  it,  I  will 
say  now,  once  for  all,  expressing  a  long-settled 
conviction,  that  I  not  only  am  not  and  will 
not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  but  would 
not  accept  a  nomination  for  it  if  it  were  ten- 
dered me.  My  only  ambition  is  to  serve 
through  my  second  term  to  the  acceptance  of 


my  countrymen,  whose  generous  confidence  I 
so  deeply  appreciate,  and  then  with  them  do  my 
duty  in  the  ranks  of  private  citizenship. 

"  William  McKinley. 
"  Executive    Mansion,    Washington,    June    10, 
1901." 

This  has  been  accepted  throughout  the 
land  as  a  sincere  and  conclusive  state- 
ment of  purpose.  The  publication  of  it 
at  so  early  a  date  indicates  to  some  the 
President's  desire  to  relieve  from  em- 
barrassment all  Republican  aspirants. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  expected 
by  Mr.  Bryan,  who  was  saying  in  his  pa- 
per that  a  third  term  was  "  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  colonial  idea."  One  re- 
sult of  the  President's  action  has  been  the 
publication  of  much  speculative  gossip 
about  possible  candidates,  among  those 
who  are  thus  considered  being  Vice- 
President  Roosevelt,  Governor  Odell  and 
Senators  Fairbanks,  Hanna,  Cullom, 
Foraker  and  Allison,  altho  the  last- 
named  is  now  72  years  old.  On  the  other 
side  Mr.  Bryan  suggests  for  the  Demo- 
crats Justice  Harlan,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  mainly  on  account  of  his  eloquent 
dissenting  opinion  in  the  insular  cases. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  Justice  was  in  fa- 
vor of  an  income  tax,  that  his  opinions 
have  been  quite  acceptable  to  working- 
men,  and  that  he  thinks  the  great  trade 
combinations  should  be  under  Federal 
control.  So  far  as  his  party  affiliations 
can  be  known,  he  is  a  Republican. 

The  Cuban  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  on  the 
12th  inst.,  by  a  vote  of 
16  to  11,  accepted  the  Piatt  amendment 
without  qualification,  and  attached  it  to 
the  new  Constitution  as  an  appendix.  At 
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a  session  held  on  the  preceding  day  the 
decision  of  our  Government  was  made 
known  in  a  letter  from  Secretary  Root. 
It  is  reported  that  the  letter  was  read  at 
this  session.  The  substance  of  it  was,  of 
course,  that  nothing  but  the  acceptance 
of  the  entire  Piatt  amendment  without 
the  explanations  and  interpretations 
which  the  Convention  had  attached  to 
certain  clauses  of  it,  would  be  regarded 
by  the  President  as  full  compliance  with 
the  Act  of  Congress ;  and  that  such  com- 
pliance must  precede  the  establishment 
of  a  Cuban  government  and  a  with- 
drawal of  the  American  troops.  There 
are  31  delegates  in  the  Convention.  The 
vote  of  the  28th  ult.  on  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment (with  the  added  explanations)  was 
15  to  14.  On  the  final  vote  the  number 
of  those  supporting  the  amendment  was 
increased  to  16,  a  bare  majority  of  the 
Convention,  by  the  accession  of  Senor 
Ferrer,  who  came  over  to  the  affirmative 
side  because  acceptance  seemed  to  him 
"  the  best  solution  of  the  problem."  Four 
delegates  were  absent,  but  at  least  one  of 
these — Senor  Gener,  recently  elected 
Mayor  of  Havana — was  in  the  city. 
When  the  news  was  given  to  Secretary 
Root  (then  in  Buffalo),  he  said: 

"  If  the  Convention  has  adopted  the  Piatt 
amendment  it  has  done  the  wisest  and  most 
patriotic  thing  possible  for  Cuba.  It  means  the 
independence  of  Cuba;  and  all  that  is  best  and 
freest  in  Cuba  will  be  backed  by  all  that  is  best 
in  the  United  States." 

The  Convention  is  now  engaged  in  mak- 
ing an  election  law.  There  will  be  uni- 
versal manhood  suffrage,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  Australian  ballot  will  be  re- 
quired. An  election  of  executive  offi- 
cers and  members  of  Congress  cannot 
take  place  until  ninety  days  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  law.  Probably  it  will 
be  held  before  November  1st.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  our  troops  will  remain  for 
a  short  time,  at  least,  after  the  installa- 
tion of  the  new  executive  officers,  or  un- 
til the  President  shall  have  been  satisfied 
that  the  new  government  is  a  stable  one, 
strong  enough  to  preserve  order  and 
protect  the  rights  of  all  citizens.  The 
last  place  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Cu- 
bans will  be  the  Morro  fort;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  garrison  will  be  transferred 
to  the  naval  stations  for  which  provision 
is  made  in  the  Piatt  amendment.  The 
final  clause  of  the  amendment  calls  for  a 


Machinists' 
Agreement  Ended 


permanent  treaty  embodying  all  of  the 
foregoing  conditions  or  grants.  Some 
think  that  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Cuba  will  not  be  defined  and 
established  until  such  a  treaty  has  been 
negotiated  with  the  new  Cuban  govern- 
ment and  ratified  by  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  at  Washington. 

J* 

The  strike  of  the  ma- 
chinists has  caused 
much  bitter  feeling 
between  their  union  and  the  Metal 
Trades  Association  of  employers.  One 
result  of  the  contest  is  a  complete  repu- 
diation of  the  excellent  agreement  made 
a  year  ago  between  these  associated  em- 
ployers and  the  union.  This  agreement, 
which  was  for  a  term  of  three  years,  pro- 
vided that  the  work  day  should  be  short- 
ened to  nine  hours  on  May  20th  of  this 
year,  and  that  all  other  questions  should 
be  settled  by  arbitration.  A  Board  of 
Arbitrators  was  appointed,  and  there  was 
a  general  belief  that  provision  had  been 
made  for  all  differences  affecting  100,- 
000  employees  for  three  years  to  come. 
On  May  20th  the  hours  were  reduced  to 
nine  by  employers  in  the  association ;  but 
the  men  demanded  that  the  old  pay  for  a 
day's  work  should  be  continued.  It  had 
been  agreed  that  questions  of  wages 
should  be  referred  to  arbitrators,  but 
upon  the  refusal  of  the  employers  to  pay 
the  old  day  rate  a  strike  was  ordered. 
After  the  strike  had  been  in  progress  for 
some  days  the  association  proposed  that 
the  men  should  come  back,  take  the  nine 
hours,  and  leave  the  question  of  wages 
to  arbitration,  with  an  understanding 
that  if  an  increase  was  ordered  it  should 
date  back  to  the  20th.  This  offer  was 
rejected.  A  few  days  later  the  associa- 
tion's Administrative  Council  declared 
the  old  agreement  null  and  void  because 
the  men  had  broken  it  by  refusing  ar- 
bitration and  going  on  strike.  At  a  spe- 
cial convention  in  New  York  last  week, 
attended  by  150  of  the  163  members  of 
the  Metal  Trades  Association,  and  more 
than  100  employers  who  were  not  mem- 
bers, a  statement  of  future  policy  was 
adopted  unanimously.  Before  the  close 
of  the  convention  157  new  members  were 
received,  and  114  of  these  are  from  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  statement  of  policy 
declares  that  the  machinists'  union  vio- 
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lated  and  repudiated  the  contract  of  1900  and    General    Ambrosio    Flores,    now   a 

by  going  on  strike  without  resorting  to  leader  in  the  Federalist  party,  is  the  new 

arbitration,   and   afterward   declined   an  Governor  of  Rizal,  a  province  formed  by 

offer  of  arbitration;  and  that  the  union  the  union  of  Morong  and  Manila.       The 

has  proved  to  be  an  irresponsible  body,  head  of  the  government  organized  at  San 

with  which  the  association  can  make  no  Isidro  for  the  province  of  Nueva  Ecija  is 

contracts  that  will  be  binding.     It  then  Captain    Kreps    of    the    Twenty-second 

provides  for  the  greatest  freedom  on  the  Infantry.     The  Treasurers  of  these  three 

part  of  the  employing  firms  with  respect  provinces  are  Americans.     An  Act  or- 

to  taking  on  and  discharging  men,  rate  ganizing    the    courts    has    been    passed, 

of  wages,  piece  work,  etc.     All  that  had  Chief  Justice  Arellano  is  retained  at  the 

been  gained   by  the   union   previous  to  head  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  three  of 

the  agreement  of   1900  and  under  that  the  seven  members  of  that  tribunal  are 

agreement  appears  to  have  been  swept  Filipinos.     Seventeen  courts  of  First  In- 

a way,  unless  still  granted  by  employers  stance  have  been  created  for  the  archi- 

at  their  discretion.     The  association  has  pelago;  eleven  of  the  judges  are  Ameri- 

decided  to  assess  its  members  for  a  de-  cans,  and  six  are  natives.     The  Attorney- 

fense  fund  of  $500,000,  and  seems  deter-  General  (L.  R.  Wilfley)  is  an  American, 

mined   to   maintain   its   position   at   any  but  his  Assistant  and  the  Solicitor-Gen- 

cost.     The  strikers  have  appealed  to  the  eral  are  Filipinos.       These  judicial  ap- 

Federation  of  Labor  and  also  to  the  ma-  pointments  were  made  on  the  15th,  and 

chinists'  union  in  Great  Britain.  those  who  were  appointed  will  assume 

^  office  this  week.     It  is  the  island  of  Para- 

gua  (population  30,000)  that  the  Sultan 
In  the  Phili  in  From  Zamboanga  of  Jolo  has  given  for  fifty  years  to  a  syn- 
Island  comes  the  interesting  dicate  represented  by  Prince  Poniatow- 
news  that  Datto  Mandi,  ski,  of  San  Francisco.  The  concession 
the  most  influential  of  the  Moro  chiefs  has  been  referred  to  the  War  Depart- 
and  heir  apparent  of  the  Sultan  of  Min-  ment,  owing  to  questions  arising  as  to 
danao,  is  proceeding  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Sultan's  authority  to  make  such  a 
the  district  under  his  jurisdiction,  having  grant.  At  the  trial  of  Captain  Michael 
published  an  order  that  hereafter  no  slave  J.  Spellman  (formerly  of  the  Sixty-ninth 
shall  be  bought  or  sold  by  his  people.  New  York  Volunteers),  Lieutenant  Jones 
From  the  beginning  Mandi  has  been  a  and  Surgeon  Welch,  of  the  Forty-third 
supporter  of  American  rule ;  and  he  of-  Volunteer  Infantry,  for  selling  permits 
fered  to  lead  his  soldiers  against  the  in-  for  exports  of  hemp  from  the  closed  ports 
surgents,  either  as  an  independent  com-  of  Leyte,  Surgeon  Welch  gave  to  the 
mand  or  in  association  with  the  Ameri-  Government  his  share  of  the  spoil,  and 
can  forces.  Full  reports  of  the  recent  testified  against  his  two  associates.  Re- 
engagement  at  Lipa  (Batangas  province,  ports  from  Rome  say  that  Cardinal  Gib- 
Southern  Luzon),  show  that  200  of  Mai-  bons  will  soon  return  to  this  country, 
var's  insurgents  attacked  50  men  of  the  bearing  proposals  from  the  Vatican  for  a 
Twenty-first  Infantry.  The  Americans  settlement  of  the  question  concerning  the 
killed  were  Captain  Wilhelm,  Lieutenant  religious  orders  in  the  Philippines  and 
Anton  Springer  (West  Point,  '95)  and  their  lands.  The  Pope,  it  is  said,  desires 
Lieutenant  Walter  Lee  (West  Point,  that  the  property  shall  be  administered 
'oi ).  This  slaughter  of  officers  was  due,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  but  is  will- 
it  is  said,  to  the  presence  of  American  ing  that  it  shall  be  so  administered  by 
deserters  in  the  insurgent  ranks.  Gen-  American  religious  orders  or  by  the 
eral  Cailles,  the  guerrilla  chief,  after  sev-  American  Government.  The  transport 
eral  changes  of  purpose,  has  at  last  "  Thomas  "  will  sail  for  Manila  from  San 
signed  the  terms  offered  for  his  sur-  Francisco  on  July  23d  with  570  American 
render.  In  forming  the  new  provincial  teachers  on  board,  and  156  will  go  on 
governments,  the  Taft  Commission  still  other  ships  before  that  date.  War  De- 
follows  the  policy  of  appointing  promi-  partment  records  show  that  up  to  April 
nent  converted  insurgents  where  the  con-  17th  the  American  forces  had  obtained 
ditions  will  permit.  Thus,  General  possession,  by  capture  or  surrender,  of 
Trias  has  been  made  Governor  of  Cavite,  31,415  insurgents,  11,346  rifles,  80  field 
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pieces,  618,000  rounds  of  ammunition  and 
19  tons  of  powder. 


The  Parliament      h\  .   'he      Imperial      Act 

,  A     ...  „         which     constituted     the 

of  Australia  ~  .  ,        r     . 

Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia the  provisions  for  the  election  of 
the  first  Parliament  were  devised  on  an 
exceedingly  liberal  basis.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  in  each  State  the  qualification 
of  electors  for  the  more  numerous 
branch  of  the  local  Legislature  should  be 
their  qualification  to  vote  for  both  Sen- 
ators and  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  that  the  method  of  con- 
ducting State  elections  should  apply  to 
the  Federal  election.  Pending  the  adop- 
tion of  a  uniform  franchise  and  electoral 
law  this  was  perhaps  the  simplest  and 
most  convenient  plan,  but  its  effect  was 
that  the  six  States,  while  executing  a 
common  operation,  did  so  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  Each  of  them  voted  for  six 
Senators  as  a  unit,  but  the  representa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
graduated  in  proportion  to  population, 
and  in  four  States  members  of  that 
House  were  chosen  by  separate  electo- 
rates. In  two  States  women  voted  on 
an  equality  with  men,  in  one  case  con- 
tingent voting  was  allowed,  in  another 
a  modification  of  the  Hare  system  of 
counting  was  adopted,  and  there  were 
other  variations.  Single  voting  and  the 
ballot  were  universal,  but  in  some  cases 
the  proportion  of  informal  voting  papers 
was  very  large.  The  diversity  of  plan  af- 
forded a  number  of  useful  object  lessons 
as  to  matters  of  detail.  The  net  result  is 
that  the  majority  in  both  chambers  will 
consist  of  experienced  politicians,  but  the 
average  of  talent  is  not  considered  equal 
to  that  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution.  The  lines  of  cleavage 
in  the  several  States  were  not  identical, 
for  while  the  tariff  was  the  burning  ques- 
tion in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
Queensland  was  much  more  concerned 
over  the  employment  of  colored  labor, 
and  neither  of  these  questions  troubled 
Western  Australia  very  much.  The 
consequence  is  that  both  the  great  par- 
ties profess  to  be  satisfied  with  the  issue. 
The  Barton  Ministry  claims  that  it  will 
have  a  sufficient  working  majority,  and 
the  supporters  of  Mr.  Reid  are  confident 
of  the  strength  of  the  opposition. 


S   ani  h      ^"  JUne  II^1  t^le  Queen  Regent 
p  ...         Christina,   accompanied   by  the 

young  King,  opened  the  Span- 
ish Cortes.  The  occasion  was  of 
unusual  interest,  for  the  reason  that 
this  is  the  last  time  the  Queen  will 
perform  the  function.  The  new 
Cortes  has  been  elected  for  five  years, 
and  Alfonso,  who  attains  his  ma- 
jority next  May,  will  then  assume  sov- 
ereignty. After  referring  to  this  fact  the 
Queen  in  her  opening  speech  announced 
several  important  measures  which  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Cortes,  The  neces- 
sity for  reorganizing  the  army  and  navy 
was  acknowledged,  the  intention  being 
to  secure  an  efficient  rather  than  a  large 
army  and  to  promote  naval  construction. 
The  currency  also  demands  reform,  and 
the  Treasury  should  be  placed  on  a  basis 
that  would  enable  it  to  dispense  with  pa- 
per and  repay  the  advances  made  by  the 
Bank  of  Spain.  She  pronounced  the  for- 
eign relations  of  Spain  satisfactory,  and 
declared  that  the  Government  would  de- 
vote itself  specially  to  cultivating  good 
relations  with  the  Spanish-American 
countries.  Already  steps  had  been  taken 
toward  concluding  commercial  treaties 
with  Argentina  and  other  South  Ameri- 
can States.  As  regards  clerical  matters, 
it  was  proposed  to  amend  the  Concordat 
in  the  interests  of  economy  and  to  sup- 
press some  of  the  dioceses.  Further- 
more, a  bill  was  to  be  introduced  dealing 
with  the  religious  orders,  and  declaring 
which  were  legal  and  which  should  be 
tolerated.  In  connection  with  this  speech 
from  the  throne  should  be  considered  the 
recent  utterances  at  Leon  of  General 
Weyler,  now  Minister  of  War.  The 
audience  was  largely  clerical,  and  Gen- 
eral Weyler  took  occasion  to  explain  the 
various  military  projects  he  intends  to 
execute.  Among  other  things  he  will 
furnish  employment  to  the  many  officers 
who  stood  on  the  inactive  list  at  the  end 
of  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  who 
have  been  drawing  their  pay  for  the  rea- 
son that  their  partisans  in  the  Cortes, 
with  the  help  of  the  Clericals,  would 
have  overthrown  any  Government  that 
attempted  fiscal  retrenchment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  army.  General  Weyler  de- 
clared that  the  fortifications  of  the  Bel- 
earic  Isles  would  be  his  first  care,  and 
after  that  those  of  Cadiz  and  Cartagena. 
Military  instruction,  he  said,  would  still 
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be  obligatory  upon  all  Spaniards;  those 
who  purchased  exemption  would,  never- 
theless, be  obliged  to  pass  four  months  in 
regimental  service  in  their  own  localities 
and  would  constitute  a  reserve  force. 
Theological  students  would  come  under 
the  same  category  as  those  who  pur- 
chased exemption. 


Anti-Clerical  Movement      Among    the     »" 
in  Spanish  Church  hS10US  .    t  e"  d.  " 

encies  in  Spain 
that  are  expressive  of  the  feeling  of  dis- 
content with  the  spirit  and  management 
of  the  Catholic  Church  must  be  reckoned 
the  anti-clerical  movement,  with  head- 
quarters at  Barcelona,  and  led  by  the 
priest,  Don  Segismundo  Pey-Ordeix. 
The  leader,  who  is  also  editor  of  the 
Nuestra  Revista,  in  an  interview  in  the 
Temps  states  that  he  began  his  work  in 
1898  by  the  publication  of  articles  against 
the  influence  of  the  orders  and  the 
bishops  controlled  by  them,  and  that  he 
immediately  became  the  object  of  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Jesuits,  He  declares  that 
hundreds  of  Spanish  priests  sympathized 
with  him  and  aided  in  the  publication  of 
a  journal,  El  Rubion,  established  to  ad- 
vocate reform  ideas  within  the  ranks  of 
the  clergy,  but  later  suppressed  by  the 
bishops.  An  appeal  to  Rome  only  sus- 
tained this  decision,  and  then  the  Nuestra 
Revista  was  started.     The  writer  says : 

"  What  do  we  want  ?  We  want  to  save 
Spain  and  the  Church.  The  movement  is  of 
a  general  character.  It  will  soon  embrace  all 
Spain.  We  have  on  our  side  two  bishops  of 
Catalonia  and  several  in  other  parts  of  Spain. 
Our  object  is  easily  understood.  We  are  anti- 
clerical, but  we  want  to  remain  Catholics,  and 
good  Catholics.  We  desire  only  to  reform  the 
discipline  and  the  inner  organization  of  the 
clergy.  We  honor  the  dogmas,  and  even  if 
we  do  have  some  doubts  concerning  a  few  of 
them,  these  are  problems  that  can  be  solved 
later.  For  the  present  we  demand  the  follow- 
ing: Separation  of  State  and  Church;  the  re- 
form or  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
other  monastic  orders;  the  transfer  to  the 
State  of  all  the  possessions  of  the  Church 
that  are  not  strictly  needed  for  purposes  of 
culture.  We  aim  at  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  Spanish  Church,  which  shall  stand 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Pope;  all 
other  rights  of  Rome  are  to  be  transferred  to 
the  national  clergy.  We  demand  the  con- 
tinual participation  of  the  laity  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Church,  so  that  the  Church  may  be  the 
continuous  and  complete  expression  of  the 
popular  will,  i.e.,  we  demand  the  election  of 


the  bishops  and  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics  by 
the  people  and  the  clergy.  This  is  our  present 
ideal ;  I  say  purposely  '  our  present,'  because 
every  day  will  bring  new  duties  and  aims." 

Recently  this  same  Don  Pey-Ordeix 
delivered  an  address  in  the  city  of  Ma- 
taro  that  clearly  outlined  the  principles 
underlying  this  anti-clerical  program. 
He  spoke  as  follows : 

"  Clericalism  is  the  negation  of  philosophy 
and  of  history,  the  falsification  of  theology 
and  the  real  and  true  embodiment  of  the 
Antichrist.  Tell  all  who  ask  about  our  move- 
ment that  we  do  not  purpose  to  fight  Christ, 
but  to  resist  the  Anti-Christ ;  that  not  the  Free 
Masons,  not  the  Mohammedans,  nor  any 
Christian  sect,  as  some  theologians  would  have 
us  believe,  but  that  Catholics  and  persons  high 
in  the  Church  are  those  who  indeed  say  much 
about  Christ,  but  who  falsify  his  words  and 
true  Christianity.  There  are  but  two  religions, 
a  democratic  and  an  undemocratic  religion; 
Christ  and  Antichrist." 

The  Revista  has  now  been  published 
a  number  of  months,  but  the  boldness  of 
its  utterances  will  no  doubt  cause  it  to 
share  the  fate  of  its  predecessor.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  hear 
what  the  editor  states  concerning  his  ex- 
perience with  his  superiors.  He  pub- 
lished an  issue  of  El  Rubion  containing 
nothing  but  extracts  from  such  classical 
Catholic  writers  as  Massillon,  Savan- 
arola,  Saint  Gregory,  and  even  a  former 
article  by  the  Bishop  of  Barcelona  him- 
self— all  without  signatures  or  sources. 
This  issue  was  condemned  by  the  Bishop 
as  heretical ! 


...      .         ,    Italy  has  long  had  her  eye 
c  on  Albania,  which  lies  op- 

posite her  Adriatic  harbors 
of  Brindisi  and  Bari,  for  with  Albania 
subject  to  her  she  would  control  the  Adri- 
atic Sea  as  if  it  were  an  inland  lake.  On 
the  other  hand,  Austria  has  also  been  en- 
deavoring to  reach  down  along  the  east- 
ern shores  of  the  sea  for  her  own  advan- 
tage. Recently  Signor  Guicciardini  de- 
clared in  the  Italian  Parliament  that  the 
situation  there  was  critical,  and  that  if 
any  outbreak  occurred  Italy  was  pre- 
pared to  look  out  for  her  own  interests, 
and  would  not  play  the  puppet  to  any 
Power  whether  of  the  first  or  second 
rank.  The  expectation  is  that,  in  case  of 
any  general  rising  against  the  authority 
of  the   Sultan  in   Macedonia,   Italy  will 
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take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  seize 
Avlona  and  Durazzo,  the  two  ports  of 
Albania.  At  present  the  influence  of 
Italy  is  stronger  than  that  of  Austria  in 
that  region  for  several  reasons.  For  one 
thing,  Crispi  and  other  prominent  Italian 
statesmen  have  family  connections 
among  the  clans  of  Upper  and  Central 
Albania.  Then,  too,  the  Miridites,  the 
most  numerous  of  these  clans,  are  Cath- 
olics, and  in  this  way  connected  with 
Rome.  The  Albanians  themselves  would 
prefer  autonomy  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Sultan;  but  when  the  final  rear- 
rangement of  the  Balkan  States  occurs, 
Albania  and  Macedonia  will  probably 
pass  from  Turkish  control.  Russia  is 
opposed  to  any  extension  of  Austria's 
power  down  the  coast,  so  that  Italy 
stands  in  fair  way  to  gain  her  ends.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  fetes  at  Toulon,  in- 
asmuch as  they  looked  to  a  loosening  of 
the  Dreibund  and  to  a  drawing  closer 
of  France  and  Italy,  strengthened  Italy 
in  her  determination  to  extend  her  influ- 
ence, if  possible,  across  the  Adriatic  at 
the  expense  of  Austria. — Another  mem- 
ber of  the  old  Greek  world  is  now  at- 
tracting attention.  Prince  George  has 
opened  the  Cretan  Assembly,  and  the 
event  has  passed  off  without  demonstra- 
tion against  the  Powers.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  just  before  the  election 
of  this  Assembly  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Powers  at  Rome  decided  that  any  mani- 
festation on  the  part  of  the  Cretans  in  fa- 
vor of  union  with  Greece  would  be  in- 
opportune at  the  present  moment,  and 
they  proposed  a  prolongation  of  the  pres- 
ent provisional  system  of  government 
without  assigning  any  definite  term  to  the 
High  Commissioner's  mandate,  which, 
under  former  arrangement,  expires  next 
December.  Prince  George,  the  High 
Commissioner,  is  himself  enthusiastically 
in  favor  of  uniting  Crete  with  Greece. 
Before  the  Assembly  he  recounted  his 
journey  to  the  European  capitals  last 
winter  undertaken  in  the  hopes  of  per- 
suading the  Powers  to  authorize  a  change 
in  the  status  of  the  island.  To  these  re- 
quests he  could  report  only  a  negative 
reply.  The  Prince  was  cheered  as  he 
left  the  chamber,  and  a  resolution  was  im- 
mediately passed  asking  the  Powers  to 
put  "  the  crown  on  their  noble  and  phil- 
anthropic work  "  by  granting  the  desired 
union  with  Greece. 


Discoveries  ^r*  Arthur  J-  Evans  has  re- 
in Cret  ported  to  the  London  Times 
further  discoveries  in  Crete 
of  a  most  interesting  nature.  Through 
his  excavations  at  Knossos  he  has  laid 
bare  large  portions  of  a  prehistoric  build- 
ing which  forms  the  true  "  Labyrinth  " 
of  ancient  tradition.  The  palace  is  of 
vast  extent,  and  includes  a  number  of 
courts ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  complete  village 
in  itself,  besides  being  the  residence  of 
the  king.  In  one  place  the  foundations, 
which  are  composed  of  small  blocks  ap- 
parently unique  in  structure,  attain  the 
surprising  depth  of  23  feet.  One  of  the 
piazzas  gives  access  to  a  spacious  bath 
or  tank,  lined  with  fine  gypsum  slabs 
nearly  7  feet  in  hight,  and  approached 
by  a  double  flight  of  steps  flanked  by  a 
breastwork  and  columns.  There  is  no 
visible  inlet  or  outlet  for  the  water,  and 
slave  labor  was  probably  employed  to  fill 
and  empty  the  basin.  This  northern  re- 
gion of  the  bath  is  separated  by  a  terrace 
wall  from  a  series  of  large  magazines, 
ten  in  number,  in  addition  to  the  eight 
discovered  in  earlier  excavations.  In 
the  southernmost  of  these  magazines  the 
huge  stone  jars  stood  in  double  or  single 
rows  in  unbroken  order  from  end  to  end. 
One  magazine  contained  a  remarkable 
deposit  of  inscribed  linear  tablets;  and 
here  was  found  what  must  be  regarded 
as  a  royal  standard  of  weight.  It  is 
made  of  red  porphyry-like  limestone, 
perforated  toward  its  summit  for  suspen- 
sion, and  is  carved  all  over  with  cuttle- 
fish in  relief,  their  coiling  tentacles  af- 
fording the  same  protection  against 
fraudulent  reduction  as  the  stamp  of  a 
coin  or  the  milling  of  its  edge.  Evidence 
was  forthcoming  of  the  existence  of  at 
least  one  upper  story  above  these  maga- 
zines ;  and  on  the  upper  floor  level  were 
found  fragments  of  painted  vases  in  a 
style  which  for  combined  beauty  and 
largeness  of  design  surpasses  any  known 
ceramic  fragments  of  the  Mycenean  age. 
Here,  too,  fallen  from  the  walls,  were 
parts  of  fresco  paintings,  which  in  their 
original  design  contained  a  series  of 
zones  with  human  figures  from  about 
one-fourth  to  an  eighth  of  natural  size. 
They  supply  a  wholly  new  version  of  the 
costumes  of  Mycenean  Crete.  The  men 
wear  long  tunics,  while  the  wing-like 
ends  of  long  shawls  or  plaids  hang  down 
behind  their  shoulders.     Still  more  re- 
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markable  is  the  head  and  bust  of  a  lady,  uses  of  ivory  and  crystal.  The  whole 
the  colors  of  which,  and  notably  her  bril-  was  inclosed  in  a  frame  of  marguerites 
liant  vermeil  lips,  are  almost  untouched  in  relief  wrought  in  the  same  materials, 
by  the  hand  of  time.  She  wears  a  high  In  another  court  remains  are  now  corn- 
blue  dress  looped  up  in  front  and  bunched  ing  to  light  which  show  that  here,  too, 
up  behind  with  ribbonlike  bands — the  was  a  chamber  adorned  with  painted  re- 
bows,  loops  and  streamers  giving  the  liefs  of  human  subjects.  An  admirably 
whole  something  of  the  aspect  of  a  Bot-  modeled  thigh  and  leg  of  a  man,  and  an 
ticelli.  Many  signs  remain  of  the  wealth  arm  and  breast,  perhaps  belonging  to  the 
of  the  ancient  palace.  For  instance,  on  a  same  figure,  must  certainly  be  taken  to 
fragment  of  fresco  relief  found  near  the  represent  the  highest  level  ever  reached 
throne  room  are  seen  the  thumb  and  fore-  by  Mycenean  art.  There  is,  as  usual,  a 
fingers  of  a  man,  beautifully  modeled,  tendency  somewhat  to  exaggerate  the 
holding  the  end  of  a  beaded  gold  neck-  muscular  display,  but  the  human  form  is 
lace  with  pendants  in  the  shape  of  ne-  here  seen  as  it  was  never  again  portrayed 
groes'  heads  in  the  same  material.  This  till  the  greatest  age  of  Greek  sculpture 
African  subject  indicates  the  quarter  some  ten  centuries  later.  In  this  bril- 
whence  the  gold  itself  was  obtained,  liant  combination  of  the  modeler's  and 
whether  from  Nubia,  the  Egyptian  painter's  skill  we  may  recognize  the  mas- 
"  Eldorado,"  or  from  the  more  western  terpieces  of  the  craft  associated  with  the 
oases  of  Libya.  Of  contact  with  Egypt  legendary  name  of  Daedalus.  There  are 
there  has  come  to  light  an  important  various  indications  that  much  of  this  fine 
monument  which  dates  back  to  the  early  work  was  performed  by  artists  within  the 
part  of  the  second  millennium  B.  C.  This  palace  itself.  In  one  place  lies  a  large 
is  the  lid  of  an  alabaster  vase  finely  en-  Vase  of  veined  marble-like  stone,  but  only 
graved  with  a  cartouche  containing  the  roughly  shaped  out.  The  sculptor  was 
name  and  divine  titles  of  Khyan.  It  is  apparently  at  work  on  it  at  the  moment 
said  that  the  name  of  this  king  is  not  an  0f  the  destruction  of  the  palace. 
Egyptian  word ;  he  is  often  entitled  ^ 
"  ruler  of  foreign  peoples,"  and  he  seems 

to  have  held  sway  over  the  mysterious  The  Chinese  It  is  an  old  saying,  ex 
Hyksos  invaders  of  the  Nile  Valley.  Que  .  oriente  lux,  but  for  any  one 
About  three  yards  from  the  same  spot  seeking  accurate  informa- 
there  came  to  light  a  fine  Babylonian  tion  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  China,  that 
cylinder  of  lapis-lazuli  mounted  with  Empire  would  seem  to  be  the  source  of 
gold,  and  representing  mythological  sub-  darkness.  It  was  generally  supposed 
jects.  This  is  the  first  authentic  instance  that  at  least  the  amount  of  the  indemnity 
of  the  discovery  of  a  Babylonian  cylinder  demanded — 450,000,000  taels — was  set- 
in  the  Aegean  world.  On  the  floor  of  a  tied.  Now  it  transpires  that  not  even 
large  chamber  were  found  pieces  of  ivory  this  matter  is  finally  determined,  and  the 
and  crystal,  which  belonged  to  a  large  question  of  how  the  money  is  to  be  raised 
board  over  a  yard  in  length — undoubt-  is  still  entirely  uncertain.  The  Powers 
edly  the  royal  draught-board.  The  generally  seem  united  firmly  in  asking 
framework  was  of  ivory,  perhaps  orig-  as  much  as  it  may  be  possible  to  get,  but 
inally  supported  on  wood,  the  board  hav-  will  not  cede  any  point  one  to  the  other 
ing  perhaps  also  acted  as  the  lid  of  a  box  when  their  interests  differ  as  to  the  means 
to  contain  the  men.  The  surface  of  the  of  payment.  Meanwhile  China  suffers 
board  formed  a  kind  of  mosaic  of  ivory,  for  their  stubborn  lack  of  concord.  Some 
partly  coated  with  gold,  and  crystal  bars  days  ago  the  United  States  proposed 
and  plaques  backed  with  silver  and  blue  that  the  whole  dispute  be  submitted  to 
enamel — the  Homeric  Kyanos.  At  one  the  international  court  of  arbitration  at 
end  were  a  series  of  medallions  arranged  The  Hague,  but  the  proposition  found 
like  those  of  the  Egyptian  draught-  no  favor,  and  at  present  does  not  seem 
boards,  such  as  that  found  in  the  tomb  of  feasible  to  the  Government  at  Washing- 
Queen  Hatshepsut.  This  is  followed  by  ton  itself.  America  refuses  for  consti- 
a  kind  of  labyrinth  of  ivory  and  crystal,  tutional  reasons  to  join  any  compact  of 
to  which  again  succeed  four  large  elab-  the  Powers  to  guarantee  conjointly  a 
orately   jeweled   medallions   and   nautil-  Chinese  loan.     England   for  reasons  of 
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policy  makes  the  same   refusal.       Lord 
Lansdowne  has  made  a  statement  to  Par- 
liament  on   the   subject,    declaring   that 
without   guarantee    China   cannot    issue 
such  a  loan  as  is  proposed,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  joint  guarantee  by  the 
Powers    will    introduce    grave    interna- 
tional   difficulties.     England's     proposal 
accordingly   is  that   China  issue  bonds, 
and  that  each  separate  Government  act 
as  it  pleases  in  regard  to  guaranteeing 
these  bonds.     Lord  Lansdowne  said  he 
was  willing  to  agree  to  a  revision  of  the 
duties  which  should  bring  them  up  to  a 
full  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  How  impor- 
tant to  the  United  States  is  the  question 
of  keeping  down  the  Imperial  customs 
duties  may  be  seen  from  the  last  report 
of      Consul-General      Goodnow      from 
Shanghai.     Mr.  Goodnow  constructs  his 
own  table  of  imports  and  exports,  and 
comments  thereon  as  follows : 

Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1900. 


Article.  Value. 

Machinery $337,500 

Household  stores. .    375,000 
Beer,  wine, etc.   ...    157,500 

Iron 187,500 

Lead 75,000 

Leather 112,500 

Clocks  and  watches     56,250 
Sundries 1,500,000 


Article. 

Value. 

$1,763,609 

Jeans 

278,688 

4,600,191 

Kerosene  .. 



4,728,288 

Flour 

2,497,101 

775,925 

Cigars  and 

cigar- 

ettes 

675,000 

Wearing  apparel 

75,000 

Raw  cotton 

270,000 

Total $18,542,352 


Exports  to  the  United  States  in  1900. 

From—  Value. 

Shanghai $12,351,133.66 

Canton  (nine  months) 8,406,044  91 

Amoy  (nine  months)  1,669,326.12 

Foo-Chow  (nine  months) 872,618.26 

Hankow  (nine  months) 564,470.30 

Tientsin  (nine  months) 663,413.84 

Che-Foo  (nine  months) 61,311.15 


Total $19,588,318.24 

"  According  to  the  above  figures,  the  United 
States  buys  more  goods  from  China  than  does 
any  other  nation,  and  her  total  trade  with 
China,  imports  and  exports,  equals  that  of 
Great  Britain  (not  including  colonies),  and  is 
far  ahead  of  that  of  any  other  country." 


J* 


Japanese  financiers  are  a 
good  deal  worried  over  what 
seems  to  them  an  unhealthy 
inflation  of  business  in  the  Empire.  In 
1895  the  total  amount  of  capital  invested 
in    agricultural;    commercial*    industrial 


Japan  and 
Formosa 


and  financial  companies  was  $124,999,- 
000,  against  $340,360,000  in  1899.   They 
fear  that  the  general  business  enthusiasm 
aroused  by  the  pouring  into  the  country 
of  the  Chinese  indemnity  after  the  war 
has  led  to  an  expansion  not  justified  by 
the  material  development  of  the  country. 
It  is  interesting  to  turn  from  Japan  her- 
self to  the  Island  of  Formosa,  where  she 
is   trying  the   experiment  of  a   colonial 
government.     There  the  Japanese  policy 
is  to  turn  to  their  own  account  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  land,  and  the  result  has 
been  so  to  upset  business  conditions  as  to 
endanger  the  prosperity   of  the   island. 
Foreign  concerns   cannot   stand  against 
houses  subsidized  by  the  Government.  In 
particular,  Chinese  capital  has  withdrawn 
largely,  and,  in  addition  to  that,   some 
50,000  Chinese  people  have  emigrated. 
Japanese  to  the  number  of  20,000,  more 
than  half  of  whom  are  women,  have  come 
in  to  take  their  places.    But  they  do  not 
seem   able   to   maintain   the   prosperous 
state  of  the  island.     The  burden  of  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  the  land  falls 
chiefly  on  the  Government.    A  railroad  is 
building   which    will    possibly   cost   the 
Government  something  like  $22,000,000, 
and  is  expected  to  make  travel  easy  from 
one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other.    But 
harbors  must  be  built  as  well  as  railroads 
if  commerce  with  the  outer  world  is  to  be 
encouraged.     At  present  the  roadsteads 
where  the  ships  lie  are  not  only  incon- 
venient for  landing  goods,  but  are  ex- 
posed to  the  high  winds  as  well.    Besides 
the  direct  supervision  of  trade  by  the 
Government,  a  bank  has  been  established 
to  exploit  Formosa  which  apparently  has 
Governmental  support  behind  it.       To- 
gether  the   Government   and   the   bank 
have  taken  control  of  the  sugar  and  cam- 
phor industries,  which  formerly  were  un- 
der the  management  of  private  capital. 
Opium  was  farmed  out  under  the  old  re- 
gime, so  that  no  change  is  noted  here. 
Tea  exports,  chiefly  to  the  United  States, 
which   amount   to   $3,000,000   annually, 
are  now  so  ordered  as  to  pass  for  the 
most  part  through  Japan,  and  an  export 
duty  is  charged  on  every  pound  not  car- 
ried  in  Japanese    bottoms.      Dr.   Goto 
Shumpei,  who  has  been  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  the  colony,  is  re- 
garded as  well  fitted  to  carry  through  this 
plan  of  Government  control. 


Mistakes  of  Professional    Reformers. 

By  the  Hon.  Bird  S.  Coler, 

Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  Vork. 

WHENEVER  a  few  prominent  citi-  anything.  Their  only  policy  is  destruc- 
zens  of  a  municipality,  or  a  sub-  tion  ;  their  platform  is  denunciation.  The 
stantial  body  of  the  voters  there-  science  of  government  or  finance  is  to 
of,  become  dissatisfied  with  the  political,  them  a  closed  book.  They  consider  them- 
social  or  material  conditions  under  which  selves  competent  to  cope  with  any  propo- 
they  live  and  seek  a  change  for  the  better  sition  without  the  experience  or  prepara- 
such  action  is  now  almost  universally  tion.  Being  better  than  all  in  their  own 
designated  as  a  "  Reform  Movement."  opinion,  they  think  that  whatever  they 
The  word  reform  has  been  so  much  mis-  may  conceive  is  infallible, 
used  and  abused  in  this  connection  that  In  every  large  city  we  find  banded  to- 
the  mere  utterance  of  it  in  connection  gether  in  social  organizations  or  clubs 
with  politics,  or  public  affairs,  is  more  with  a  semi-public  purpose  a  number  of 
likely  to  provoke  ridicule  than  serious  at-  citizens  who,  as  a  whole,  are  rather  proud 
tention.  This  condition  is  unfortunate,  of  the  designation,  usually  applied  in 
but  it  exists  to  an  extent  that  should  com-  ridicule,  of  "  the  better  element."  At 
mand  the  serious  attention  of  all  intelli-  frequent  intervals  these  men,  in  person, 
gent  students  of  municipal  affairs  who  or  through  hired  agents,  make  a  hasty 
sincerely  and  unselfishly  desire  to  bring  and  superficial  examination  of  some  par- 
about  a  better  political,  social  and  civic  ticular  political  condition,  or  some  de- 
status  in  the  large  cities  of  the  country.  partment  of  the  city   government,   find 

The    time    has    come    when    the    real  something  wrong,  somebody  corrupt  or 

friends  and  supporters  of  honest,  intelli-  incompetent,  and  they  at  once  inaugurate 

gent  and  progressive  municipal  govern-  a  "  reform  movement."  Their  movement 

ment  cannot  longer  afford  to  ignore  facts  is  invariably  aimed  at   some  particular 

or  excuse  mistakes.  They  must  postpone  party  or  person,  or  at  some  isolated  situa- 

the  study  of  theories  while  they  deal  with  tion  that  does  not  fairly  represent  munic- 

conditions.     Reform  has  suffered  delay  ipal  affairs  as  a  whole.     They  assail  and 

and  provoked  ridicule  because  it  has  too  denounce  with  violence  and  persistence, 

often  been  subordinated  to  the  folly  of  and  in  all  sincerity  promise  honesty  and 

well   meaning    but    injudicious    friends,  economy  if  they  can  gain  control  of  the 

Every  large  city   in  the  country,   New  government.  Their  constructive  declara- 

York  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  is  tions  always  begin  and  end  with  honesty 

suffering  from  the  audacity  and  mistakes  and  economy.     They  seem  to  believe  that 

of  a  small  coterie  of  professional  reform-  the  vast  and  complicated  machine  of  mu- 

ers.  nicipal  government  may  be  properly  reg- 

Applying  the  term  "  professional  re-  ulated  and  operated  by  the  policy  implied 
formers  "  to  those  well  meaning  but  nar-  in  those  two  words, 
row-minded  men  who  are  constantly  agi-  At  the  outset  such  reformers  make  a 
tating  for  the  correction  of  political  or  fatal  mistake.  Admitting  their  perfect 
social  conditions  in  large  cities,  their  mis-  honesty  and  nobility  of  intention,  their 
takes  are  so  apparent  to  the  public  and  so  actions  invariably  prove  their  utter  ig- 
fatal  to  the  end  in  view  that  the  wonder  norance  of  the  work  they  have  under- 
is  that  these  men  go  on  year  after  year  in  taken.  As  a  rule  they  have  little  or  no 
the  same  useless  and  hopeless  way.  It  general  knowledge  of  the  vast  social,  po- 
seems  they  cannot  learn  from  experience  litical,  industrial  and  economic  condi- 
or  accept  a  new  idea,  but  must  blunder  tions  and  problems  involved  in  the  regu- 
along  the  mistaken  way  of  denunciation,  lation  of  all  the  affairs  of  a  great  city.  A 
often  blocking  and  delaying  progress  to-  slight  disturbance  at  one  point  has  re- 
ward better  civic  conditions.  These  men  vealed  to  them  the  fact  that  the  water  of 
are  always  against  something,  never  for  a  pool  is  foul  and  unclean.  They  prompt- 
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ly  seize  sticks  and  poles,  disturb  the  pol-  suppress  that  spirit   will   result  in   out- 

lution  below  the  surface,  turn  some  of  it  bursts  of  vice  and  crime  dangerous  to 

up  to  the  light,  scatter  the  poison,  then  good   order  and   fatal   to   good   govern  - 

retire  to  the  safe  seclusion  of  their  indi-  ment. 

vidual    respectability,    leaving    the    dis-  The  professional  reformers,  when  they 

turbed  water  to  settle  back  to  its  former  enter  politics,  present  platforms  built  of 

condition.  stale  platitudes  which,  reduced  to  their 

Constructive  and  intelligent  reform  substance,  mean  something  like  this  :"  We 
would  leave  the  discovered  pollution  con-  would  suppress  gambling  and  the  social 
cealed  under  the  surface  while  it  devised  evil,  eradicate  vice  of  all  kinds,  enforce 
a  complete  and  practical  scheme  of  engi-  all  Sunday  laws,  make  the  city  good  and 
neering  that  would  clean  and  purify  the  virtuous  by  force,  reduce  expenditures 
entire  pool  by  draining  out  the  poison  and  taxation  and  conduct  the  public  busi- 
and  the  introduction  of  pure  and  fresh  ness  honestly  and  economically." 
water.  The  political  or  civic  condition  The  first  three  propositions  are  impos- 
of  a  city  is  usually  judged  by  its  worst  sible  to  a  very  large  extent  until  human 
feature,  and  municipal  government  is  nature  itself  is  changed.  The  absolute 
never  successfully  reformed  or  perma-  enforcement  of  the  Sunday  law  is  not  de- 
nently  improved  piecemeal.  You  can-  sired  by  nine-tenths  of  the  population, 
not  have  honesty  in  one  department,  cor-  The  fifth  is  absurd,  and  the  others  may 
ruption  in  another,  intelligence  in  one  mean  anything  or  nothing,  therefore  the 
board,  ignorance  in  another,  and  class  the  entire  platform  of  the  professional  re- 
government  as  a  whole  as  fair  or  me-  former  is  a  mistake,  or  a  mass  of  unrea- 
dium.  To  improve  a  city  government  it  sonableness  and  impossibilities, 
must  be  improved  as  a  whole.  The  im-  Economy  in  city  government  does  not 
provement  may  be  slow,  it  is  certain  to  be  always  consist  in  reducing  taxes  and  ex- 
slow  if  it  is  enduring,  but  it  must  extend  penses.  The  true  economy  in  municipal 
all  along  the  line.  Gain  a  little  this  year,  business  consists  in  getting  the  best  value 
a  little  more  next,  but  keep  gaining,  and  for  the  money  expended,  not  always  in 
let  no  feature  of  the  system  be  neglected  spending  less.  An  administration  that 
in  the  general  betterment.  reduces  expenses  and  taxes  may  be  in  the 

With  some  show  of  reason  the  name  end  infinitely  worse  for  a  city  than  one 
of  reform  in  the  government  of  the  great  that  is  apparently  extravagant,  but  gets 
cities  of  this  country  has  come  to  be  re-  good  value  in  the  expenditure  of  money, 
garded  as  synonymous  with  bigotry  and  The  policy  of  reduction  is  purely  a  nega- 
intolerance,  a  reputation  fatal  to  the  best  tive  policy.  Any  large  business  house 
efforts  of  the  wisest  men.  The  Blue  can  reduce  its  expenses,  but  it  is  not  al- 
Laws  of  Puritan  New  England  and  the  ways  good  business  to  do  so. 
intolerance  of  the  egotistical  virtue  of  In  the  City  of  New  York,  to  be  more 
Pharisees  can  never  again  be  successful-  definite,  there  are  some  features  and  de- 
ly  enforced  or  peaceably  endured  in  the  partments  of  city  government  where  the 
great  cities  of  America,  where  all  races,  mere  reduction  of  expenditures  would  be 
creeds  and  social  conditions  are  so  large-  foolish  if  not  criminal.  A  city  with  vast 
ly  represented  in  the  population,  and  each  natural  resources,  public  franchises  and 
is  a  political  factor  strong  enough  to  utilities  that  can  be  converted  into  profit- 
command  consideration.  The  reformers  able  investments,  cannot  afford  to  be 
who  would  make  their  own  standard  of  hampered  in  development  by  a  mere  un- 
personal  virtue  the  public  standard,  and  reasoning  decision  to  spend  less  money, 
limit  personal  liberty  to  their  own  hori-  True  reform  must  have  a  constructive 
zon  of  unreasoning  intolerance,  are  so  and  progressive  policy.  The  great  edu- 
many  stumbling  blocks,  delaying  the  real  cational  interests  of  a  city  like  New  York 
improvement  of  political  and  social  con-  must  not  be  managed  upon  a  basis  of 
ditions  in  large  cities.  Personal  liberty  merely  saving  money  in  the  budget.  The 
without  license  must  be  preserved  and  parks,  museums,  art  galleries  and  li- 
extended  rather  than  suppressed.  The  braries  might  as  well  be  closed  as  ad- 
spirit  that  demands  it  is  dominant  in  pop-  ministered  on  the  principle  of  spending 
ulation  and  voting  strength  in  every  large  less  on  them  from  year  to  year. 
city,,  and  ?!!  advised  attempts  to  curb  or  And  the  great  charities  of  the  city— 
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the  never  ending  fight  to  save  the  waste  building  up,  not  a  mere  negative  force  to 

Humanity,  ever  pouring  out  of  crowded  stop  progress  in  order  to  show  a  smaller 

habitations  and  the  mills  of  unfortunate  expense  account.  It  must  be  a  movement 

environment — to     save     that     humanity  broad  enough  to  embrace  all  the  vast  and 

while  it  is  young  and  train  it  into  ma-  complicated  interests  that  must  be  wise- 

terial    for   intelligent    citizenship — there  ly  managed  in  order  to  produce  better  cit- 

is  a  field  for  true  reform,  a  task  for  the  izenship   as   well   as  better  politics  and 

combined   effort   of   constructive   states-  cheaper  government.     The  spirit  of  in- 

manship  and  broad  philanthropy.       The  tolerance  and  narrow  minded  economy  is 

reform  that  will  succeed  must  be  a  move-  not  reform, 

ment  with  a  broad  and  liberal  policy  for  New  York  City. 


The    Father    of    the    Family. 

By  Mary  Armstead. 

(Married  women  do  not  like  this  story.     Several  of  them  have  read  it  in  manuscript  and  they  say  it  is  absurd. 
Men,  however,  have  thought  it  rather  good  and  so  have  the  mothers  of  married  sons. — Author.] 

THE    Archers    had    a    new    house,  there  will  be  no  way,  except  to  give  up 

There  were   a  great  many  other  the  two  guest  rooms.     No,  this  house  is 

things  which  they  wanted  and  did  too  small,  and  it  is  time  to  think  about 

not  have,  but  still  they  had  the  house.  another." 

Ten  years  ago,  when  the  children  were  Mr.  Archer  put  down  his  paper, 

all  small,  Mrs.  Archer  had  suddenly  an-  "  Of    course    we    would    not    fill    the 

nounced  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  guests'  rooms,  but  we  might  add  to  this 

that  they  should    have    another    house,  house  some  time.     I  do  not  see  how  we 

The  little  folks  were  in  bed  and  their  could  build.     I  should  be  glad  to  gratify 

father  and  mother  were  reading  in  the  you,  but  the  children  must  be  educated, 

cozy    sitting    room.     It     was     certainly  you  remember,     A    good    education    is 

small,  but  it  was   attractive  and  home-  better  than  a  handsome  house,  Anna." 

like,  with  its  dainty  muslin  curtains,  its  "  But  there    is    no    reason    why  they 

few  well  chosen  pictures,  and  the  pretty  should  not  have  both,"  she  answered.  "  I 

chairs  and  books.  shall  be  glad  to  be  more  economical  for 

1  Why  should  we  want  another  house,  several  years,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  pos- 

my  dear?     The  rooms,  with  the  excep-  sible  to  build  a  suitable  home.     I  forgot 

tion  of  this  one,  are  large,  and  I  thought  to  tell   Sara  I  wished  liver   for  break- 

we  had  as  many  as  we  need."  fast." 

Anna  Archer  sat  upright  in  her  chair  As  his  wife    left    the    room,    George 

and  closed  her  book  with  a  slap.  Archer    leaned    back    in    his    chair    and 

"They are  barely  medium  size,  George,  sighed.    He  had  started  to  say  that  peo- 

and  we  have  not  one  more  than  is  neces-  pie  do  not  build  homes,  that  they  merely 

sary.     The  children  are  small  now  and  build    houses,    but    Mrs.     Archer    had 

they  can  be  crowded,  but  when  they  are  flashed  out  of  the  room  and  he  was  glad 

older  they  will  want  more  room  and  it  that  he  had  not  said  it. 

isn't  good  for  people  to  be  huddled,  any-  Anna  Archer  had  one  decided  and  un- 

how."  common  faculty.       She  knew  when  she 

A  slight  shade  passed  over  Mr.  Arch-  had  said  enough,  and  having  reached  that 

er's  face.  point,  she  had  no  desire  to  prolong  the 

"  I  did  not  know  that  the  children  were  conversation.     Having  told  her  husband 

crowded,"  he.  said,  "  Janie  and  May  have  that  she  thought  it  necessary  to  the  well- 

the  nursery,  and  the  boys  are  in  the  next  being  of  the  family  that  they  should  have 

room,  isn't  that  it?     I  should  think  they  a  new  house,  there  was  no  more  to  be 

would  be  comfortable."  added  and  she  suddenly  remembered  that 

'  They  are  comfortable  now,  but  in  a  she  wished  liver  for  breakfast, 

few  years  they  each  will  wish  a  room  and  She  was  an  honest,  honorable  woman, 
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with  just  a  touch  of  hardness  in  her  na-  lie   often   sat   so   when   pondering  over 

ture,   but  that  had  not  appeared   when  things. 

George    Archer    married    her    thirteen  His  wife  picked  up  the  paper,  and  laid 

years  before,  at  least  it  had  not  appeared  it   across   his  knee.     Then   she  put  her 

to  him.      She  was  not   regularly  hand-  hand  on   his   shoulder,   saying:   "  Don't 

some,  but  she  was  sufficiently  good  look-  you  think  it  can  be  managed  ?  " 

ing.     He  had  thought  her  beautiful  and  He  looked  up  at  her  with  an  expres- 

had  been  very  deeply  in  love  with  her,  be-  sion  full  of  kindness  and  affection,  and 

ing  the  type  of  a  man  who  could  love  deep-  answered,  "  I  hope  so,  Anna,  I  hope  so. 

ly.     As  time  passed    his  first  enthusiasm  At  least  we  shall  try." 

changed  into  a  sober  affection  with  which  No  one    who    knew    George    Archer 

his  wife  was  quite  satisfied.    Indeed,  she  would  have  said  that  he  was  very  easily 

was  not  conscious  of  the  change,  not  be-  influenced.     On  the  contrary,    he    was 

ing  given   to   drawing   delicate   distinc-  most  resolute   for  what    he   considered 

tions.     Before  she  married  George  Arch-  right,  but  he  would  have  deemed  it  un- 

er  she  was  very  fond  of  him  and  she  was  kind  to  refuse  even  to  consider  what  his 

so  still;  but  her  love  made  not  up  her  wife  had  said. 

life.     That  was  made  up  of  her  house-  Heretofore  he  had  thought  it  all  he 

hold  affairs,  a  woman's  club,  and  the  va-  could  do  to  support  his  family  in  com- 

rious  organized  charities  to  which  she  fort  and  lay  aside  something  toward  the. 

belonged.       She    was    what   the   world  more   expensive   part   of   his   children's 

would  call  a  good  wife.    The  house  was  education,  but  perhaps  he  had  not  been 

pretty    and    attractive,    the    meals    were  doing  all  in  his  power.     Lately  he  had 

never  late,  and  the  children  were  thor-  felt  languid,  but  a  man  with  four  small 

oughly  trained  in  manners  and  morals,  people  to  think  for  had  no  right  to  give 

And  yet,  as  she  sat  in  the  evening  with  way  to  such   feelings,   so  in  future  he 

her  husband,  they  cared  to  talk  but  little,  would  put  forth  greater  effort, 

she  being  absorbed  in  her  embroidery  and  TT 
he  in  his  paper. 

George  Archer  was  five  feet  ten  inches,  From  this  time    small    retrenchments 

and  when  he  was  a  college  boy  a  great  began  and  continued  in  the  Archer  fam- 

many  silly  girls  had  raved  over  his  clear-  ily.     Instead  of  getting  new  ones,  Mrs. 

cut  features  and  his  brown  eyes.       His  Archer  turned  her  gowns  and  retrimmed 

manners  impressed  one  always  by  their  her  bonnets,  Janie's  dresses  were  made 

chivalry  and  his  eyes  by  their  earnest-  over  for  May,  and  Henry's  trousers  were 

ness.     Ever  since  he  left  college  he  had  shortened   for  Jim.     A  seamstress  was 

been  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Arch-  employed  to  come  to  the  house  spring 

er  &  Archer,  which  firm  was  a  prosper-  and  fall,  that  being  the  least  expensive 

ous  one,  but  had  by  no  means  made  a  rich  way  of  having   garments   put   together, 

man  of  him.  The  family  did  not  look  less  well-dressed, 

He  had  married  young  and  had  never  for  Anna  Archer  had  the  valuable  knack 

cared  seriously  for  any  one  but  Anna  of  making  old  things  look  new,  and  she 

Whiting,  so  if,  as  time  went  on,  he  was  now  bent  all  her  energies  in  that  direc- 

forced  to  find  his  greatest  pleasure  in  his  tion. 

books  and  his  little  daughter  Janie,  there  One  day  Mr.  Archer  said  to  her :  "  I 

was    no    conscious    yearning    for    what  don't  see  how  you  manage  on  so  little, 

might  have  made  his  home  more  home-  The  bills  are  not  half  what  they  used  to 

like  and  life  in  general  sweeter.  be,  but  I  see  no  change  in  our  manner  of 

Happily  he  did  not  reflect  that  his  na-  living." 

ture  was  largely  poetry  and  his  wife's  al-  "  Oh,  I  am  a  very  clever  woman,  you 

together  prose.     It  had  never  occurred  see,  and  perhaps  after  a  while  I  shall  be 

to  him  to  question  his  lot  or  to  think  that  able  to  live  on  '  nothing  a  year/  like  the 

it  might  have  been  different.  illustrious  Becky." 

When  Mrs.  Archer  returned,  her  hus-  No  one  could  say  that  Anna  Archer 

band   had   thrown   aside   his   paper  and  did  not  economize  faithfully,  but  small 

was  leaning  back  with  his  hands  clasped  economies  do  not  quickly  result  in  large 

in  front,  the  tips  of  his  forefingers  to-  sums,  and  the  way  was  not  made  much 

gether,  and  the  other  fingers  interlaced,  smoother  for  her   husband.     He  stayed 
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longer  in  his  office  and  made  numerous 
small  investments,  the  results  of  which 
he  began  to  watch  with  feverish  anxiety. 
There  came  about  this  time  a  new  ex- 
pression into  his  eyes.  To  their  habitual 
earnestness  was  added  the  intensely  anx- 
ious look  of  a  man  striving  toward  a  goal 
which  he  feels  by  no  means  sure  of  reach- 
ing. 

To  expect  that  Anna  Archer  should 
notice  the  change  in  her  husband's  face 
would  have  been  to  expect  too  much  of 
her,  for  nature  had  not  endowed  her 
with  the  power  of  noting  keenly  changes 
of  expression. 

The  Archer  children  were  Henry, 
aged  twelve ;  Janie,  aged  ten ;  May  and 
James,  who  had  the  honor  to  be  the  same 
age,  and  were  seven.  The  first  baby  had 
been  christened  Henry  and  called  Harry 
in  memory  of  his  father's  brother,  who 
had  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  but  the  lit- 
tle Harry  developed  into  a  reserved,  se- 
date child  with  very  regular  features. 
His  father  looked  in  vain  for  the  faintest 
trace  of  likeness  to  the  glad,  impulsive 
boy,  with  his  wide,  laughing  mouth  and 
strong  but  irregular  features. 

"  I  think  Henry  a  much  handsomer 
name  than  Harry,"  Mrs.  Archer  re- 
marked one  day  when  her  eldest  son  was 
four  years  old,  "  suppose  we  call  him  by 
his  real  name,"  and  Mr.  Archer,  feeling 
sure  that  the  boy  lacked  the  generous  na- 
ture of  his  young  uncle,  consented  at 
once. 

So  the  dear  name  ceased  to  be  used  so 
inappropriately,  and  the  eldest  scion  of 
the  house  of  Archer  was  thenceforward 
to  the  world  what  he  was  on  the  parish 
register — Henry. 

Janie  Archer  was  the  most  winsome 
little  girl,  and  from  the  time  she  could 
reach  out  her  small  arms  and  smile  at 
him,  she  and  her  father  were  dearest 
friends. 

May  was  what  could  be  called  a 
"  nice  "  child,  but  she  did  not  care  for 
petting,  tho  there  was  a  certain  attract- 
iveness about  her  womanly  little  ways. 

James,  who,  in  spite  of  his  mother's 
preference  for  "  real  "  names,  was  inva- 
riably called  Jim,  was  a  sturdy  boy  and 
had  few  thoughts  beyond  out-of-door 
games. 

A  rainy  day  when  there  was  neither 
marbles,  nor  leap-frog,  nor  hop-scotch, 
was  one  of  misery  to  Jim.       He  would 


wander  over  the  house  with  a  large 
frown  on  his  small  face,  and  took  no  in- 
terest in  anything  but  watching  the 
clouds  and  kicking  the  furniture. 

The  Archer  children  loved  their  fath- 
er and  mother  with  the  average  amount 
of  affection  implanted  in  the  heart  of.  a 
child  for  its  parents,  but  none  of  them 
except  Janie  ever  got  beyond  that.  They 
were  from  training  respectful  and  obe- 
dient, but  they  were  by  nature  self-cen- 
tered and  from  the  time  that  each  one 
began  school  he  had  his  own  little  world 
of  friends  and  amusements  into  which 
the  others  did  not  enter. 

But  for  them  an  affectionate  father 
worked  and  planned  and  took  little  time 
for  anything  else. 

III. 

A  few  years  after  George  Archer 
reached  the  conclusion  that  he  must  make 
money  faster,  and  when  the  strained, 
preoccupied  expression  had  become  his 
habitual  one,  a  great  joy  came  into  his 
life.  The  child  who  was  to  be  all  that 
he  had  hoped  for  his  eldest  son;  the  child 
who  was  the  breathing  image  of  his  lost 
young  brother,  the  child  who  seemed  a 
very  sunbeam,  came  to  fill  every  want 
that  his  heart  could  feel. 

It  so  happened  that  the  little  fellow 
was  given  his  father's  name.  The  chil- 
dren had  many  and  spirited  discussions 
and  had  suggested  everything  from  John 
to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  but  when  the 
child  was  five  weeks  old  he  was  name- 
less. Just  at  his  time.  Mr.  Archer's  sis- 
ter, a  very  lively  person,  made  a  flying 
visit  to  the  household,  and  when  the 
youngest  member  thereof  was  brought 
in  triumph  for  her  inspection  she  im- 
printed a  light  kiss  on  the  tiny,  roseleaf 
face,  saying,  "  How  do  you  do,  little 
George?"  "His  name  ain't  George," 
answered  Jim,  "  he  hasn't  got  any  name." 

"  Oh,  well,  it  ought  to  be,  if  it  isn't," 
she  said  gayly,  and  from  that  day  the 
baby's  name  was  undisputed. 

Ah.  but  he  was  a  bonny  boy,  and  his 
father's  heart  was  bound  up  in  him.  On 
this  child,  with  the  crisp  golden  hair  and 
the  deep  gray  eyes,  and  the  loving  heart, 
was  lavished  all  the  tenderness  which 
might  have  been  his  mother's  had  she 
cared  for  it,  and  the  hopes  which  would 
have  been  for  his  brothers  had  they 
seemed  to  justify  it, 
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When  George  was  five  years  old  his 
mother  wished  to  send  him  to  school,  but 
his  father  answered  quickly :  "  I  prefer 
to  teach  him.  Just  send  him  to  the  office 
every  day  at  eleven." 

Mrs.  Archer  liked  what  she  called 
"  regular  ways  of  doing  things,"  and  she 
would  have  preferred  a  kindergarten, 
but  she  rarely  opposed  her  husband,  so 
this  plan  was  adopted. 

Every  morning  at  eleven  the  door  was 
flung  wide  open  and  turning  from  his 
desk,  Mr.  Archer  would  see  in  the  door- 
way an  erect  little  figure,  cap  in  hand, 
and  would  hear  Georgie's  sweet  treble 
voice  announcing  blithely,  "  Here  I  am." 

This  little  ceremony  never  varied  or 
fell  in  disuse.  Never  once  did  he  enter 
without  the  beaming  smile,  and  never 
once  did  he  miss  the  glad  look  on  his 
father's  face  and  the  hand  outstretched 
in  welcome. 

He  had  a  chair  close  to  his  father's, 
and  with  his  elbows  bent,  and  his  arms 
spread  wide  on  the  desk,  he  soon  learned 
to  work  quietly  at  his  little  tasks,  while 
the  tired  man  of  business  looked  over  ac- 
counts and  read  important  letters.  At 
one  o'clock  the  two  went  home,  hand  in 
hand,  to  lunch,  but  their  business  hours, 
as  the  child  called  them,  were  perhaps  the 
happiest  of  the  day  for  both. 

By  the  time  that  Georgie  made  his  first 
attempt  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language  his  brother  Henry  was  a  grave 
young  man  of  twenty-one,  and  studying 
medicine.  He  had  that  most  objectiona- 
ble adornment,  a  faultless  mustache,  and 
was  most  particular  about  the  creases 
in  his  trousers  and  the  block  of  his  hat. 
In  spite  of  this  slight  tendency  toward 
dudism,  he  was  a  fair  student  and  in  due 
time  the  faculty  awarded  him  a  diploma 
and  thought  no  more  about  him. 

Janiehad  developed  into  a  very  graceful 
girl  and  her  father  was  very  proud  of  her 
success  at  school  and  infinitely  pleased 
that  she  read  Emerson  and  Carlyle  in- 
stead of  Marie  Corelli  and  Ouida. 

May  and  Jim  were  at  school — a  co-ed- 
ucational affair  which  flourished  in  the 
town — and  they  were  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  their  schoolmates,  their  debat- 
ing society  and  their  tennis  club. 

In  spite  of  the  large  demands  upon 
George  Archer's  income,  the  build- 
ing fund  had  slowly  increased  and  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  the  first   spadeful  of 


earth  was  turned  up  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  the  house. 

Mr.  Archer  was  more  enthusiastic  over 
it  than  he  had  thought  he  could  be,  but 
it  was  simply  because  Georgie  was  so. 

There  was  one  small  room,  just  op- 
posite his  father's,  designed  for  the  little 
boy,  who  had  many  talks  with  the  archi- 
tect about  it.  He  had  taken  extreme  de- 
light in  selecting  tiles  for  his  own  fire 
place  and  admired  extravagantly  the 
Drown  and  white  squares,  which,  when 
put  together,  represented  numerous  long- 
legged  birds  flying  in  all  directions. 

"  We  shall  have  the  house  for  Henry's 
home-coming  and  for  Janie's  marriage," 
remarked  Mrs.  Archer  with  much  satis- 
faction. 

"  So  we  shall,"  her  husband  replied. 
"  and  for  Georgie's  eighth  birthday," 
laying  his  hand  fondly  on  the  boy's  head. 

IV. 

"And  Haran  died  before  his  father  in 
the  land  of  his  nativity." 

The  newspapers  of  the  town  faithfully 
chronicled  the  fact  that  the  Archer  house 
was  finished,  "  the  handsome  house  on 
Lindon  street,"  they  called  it.  They  also 
stated  that  it  was  understood  that  the 
marriage  of  Miss  Jane  Latimer  Archer 
to  Mr.  John  Austin,  Jr.,  would  take  place 
early  in  June. 

It  all  happened  as  the  papers  had  fore- 
told, and  Mrs.  Archer  in  her  more  ele- 
gant surroundings  was  as  happy  as  she 
was  capable  of  being. 

By  the  time  the  family  was  fairly  set- 
tled after  the  move,  and  each  one  by  dili- 
gent search  had  regained  his  personal  be- 
longings, Henry  came  home  with  the 
right  to  put  M.D.  after  his  name,  and 
Janie's  marriage  followed  almost  imme- 
diately. It  was  a  full-dress  function,  and 
furnished  a  pleasing  excitement  to  the 
family.  Mrs.  Archer,  in  a  handsome 
gown,  all  lace  and  jet,  thoroughly  en- 
joyed taking  Henry's  arm  and  walking 
the  length  of  the  crowded  church. 

Behind  her,  in  a  Fauntleroy  suit,  came 
Georgie  with  the  small  sister  of  the 
groom.  Jim  was  much  elated  at  being 
one  of  the  ushers,  and  May  was  hand- 
some and  conspicuous  as  a  maid-of- 
honor.  The  bride  entered  with  her  fa- 
ther. She  was  very  lovely,  the  conven- 
tional white  satin  and  veil  seeming  to  en- 
hance her  fair,  hazel-eyed  beauty. 
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As  George  Archer  stood  at  the  left  of 
his  daughter  and  a  little  behind  her,  it 
might  have  been  noticed  that  his  face 
was  very  white,  his  erect  figure  thin,  and 
that  his  dark  eyes  contrasted  strongly 
with  his  perfectly  gray  hair.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  brief  service  he 
looked  at  the  white-robed  clergyman  and 
seemed  to  listen  intently  to  the  words  that 
gave  this  much-loved  daughter  to  the 
keeping  of  another;  but  after  a  time  he 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  pew  where  little 
George  stood  and  immediately  their  ex- 
pression became  one  of  satisfaction. 
Only  leave  to  the  human  heart  what  it 
loves  best  and  it  will  not  grieve  over 
much  or  be  lonely  very  long. 

The  child  was  evidently  drinking  in 
the  beauty  of  the  scene — the  beauty  made 
by  the  bride's  shimmering  satin,  the  pro- 
fusion of  smilax  and  roses,  the  subdued 
light,  the  soft  unceasing  music.  But 
even  as  he  watched  the  boy,  whose  gray 
eyes  were  shining  with  delight,  a  sharp 
jealous  pang  shot  through  George  Arch- 
er's heart.  He  looked  into  the  distant 
years  which  should  have  made  an  old 
man  of  him  and  wherein  Georgie,  grown 
to  man's  estate,  should  learn  another  love 
than  that  for  his  father.  It  was  but  an 
instant's  pain  and  then  the  certain,  hap- 
py present,  holding  the  radiant  boy,  took 
the  place  of  the  dreaded  future,  holding 
the  visionary  bridegroom. 

Little  do  we  know  what  to  fear.  A 
few  short  months  from  the  day  that 
George  Archer  had  thought  bitterly  of 
his  son's  possible  marriage,  he  sat  in 
dumb  agony  clasping  the  lifeless  hand  of 
the  child  whose  heart  had  been  filled 
with  love  for  his  father  and  whose  little 
life  had  been  made  glad  and  complete  by 
his  father's  love  for  him.  The  sharp  ill- 
ness had  been  very  brief,  and  from  the 
first  Mr.  Archer  did  not  leave  the  room 
where  Georgie  lay. 

And  now,  when  the  fever  was  gone, 
the  moaning  hushed  and  the  restless  toss- 
ing over,  he  still  sat  by  the  beautiful, 
peaceful  little  figure.  At  the  last,  when 
he  knew  that  it  was  the  very  last,  he 
stooped  and  kissed  the  shining  hair,  the 
brow,  the  eyes,  the  sweet  curved  mouth, 
and  when  he  had  left  the  room  six  young 
fellows  who  had  known  and  petted 
Georgie  bore  him  reverently  away. 

When  the  others  returned  from  the 
spot  where  the  child  lay  under  the  pure 


white  flowers,  his  father  had  gone  back 
to  the  sacred  room  and  there  Janie  found 
him.  He  sat  by  a  table  wifh  his  head 
bent  upon  his  folded  arms,  and  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  fell  upon  his  hair, 
which  had  turned  white  so  early.  He 
was  quite  calm,  but  when  he  looked  up, 
the  unspeakable  wo  in  his  eyes  made 
Janie  give  a  little  cry  and  draw  his  head 
against  her. 

"  Janie,"  he  said  after  a  while,  "  Ja- 
nie, my  child,  tell  them  not  to  speak  to 
me  of  him." 

For  a  time  there  was  a  great  change 
in  the  Archer  household.  The  members 
of  it  stayed  together  more  and  showed 
more  affection  for  each  other  than  they 
had  ever  done  before,  and,  realizing  dim- 
ly that  the  blow  fell  heaviest  on  their 
father,  they  showed  him  many  little  at- 
tentions which  touched  him  greatly. 

Anna  Archer  was  not  much  with  her 
husband  during  the  first  days  of  their 
grief,  because  hers  was  of  a  different 
sort  from  his.  It  was  not  violent,  and 
his  was.  She  wrote  it  down  on  the  tab- 
lets of  her  memory  that  men  were  very 
singular  indeed. 

After  a  few  weeks  Janie  returned  to 
her  new  home;  Henry  began  to  practice 
medicine  as  diligently  as  the  public 
would  allow ;  Jim  and  May  settled  back 
in  their  school  life ;  Mrs.  Archer  re- 
sumed the  responsibilities  of  her  estab- 
lishment, and  the  winter  passed  about  as 
usual  for  them. 

Mr.  Archer,  going  back  to  his  office 
two  days  after  Georgie  was  taken  from 
him,  turned  carefully  and  tenderly  the 
leaves  of  the  worn  little  text-books,  and 
then  locked  them  in  his  drawer.  The 
chair  in  which  the  little  fellow  had  al- 
ways sat  he  now  put  at  his  own  place, 
and  these  slight  changes  being  made,  he 
went  on  as  best  he  could  with  the  work 
of  life. 

In  May  the  weather  became  suddenly 
and  extremely  warm,  and  on  one  of  these 
oppressive  days  Mr.  Archer  was  carried 
unconscious  from  his  office  to  his  house. 
Mrs.  Archer  had  gone  to  a  distant  city 
to  hear  Henry  address  a  medical  society ; 
Jim  and  May  were  off  on  a  visit  to  the 
country,  and  Janie  had  come  to  "  take 
good  care  "  of  her  father,  as  she  fondly 
told  him.  When  George  Archer  slowly 
opened  his  eyes,  they  rested  first  on  the 
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physician  standing  at  one  side  of  the  bed 
and  then  on  Janie  kneeling  at  the  other. 
The  doctor  had  feared  to  leave  him,  but 
now  he  went  softly  and  hurriedly  from 
the  room.  "  I  have  sent  for  the  others,"  he 
said  to  Janie,  when  he  returned,  but  the 
sick  man  seemed  not  to  hear.  He  was 
not  looking  at  either  of  them  now,  but 
lay  perfectly  still  among  the  pillows. 

Presently  he  began    in    a    low,    clear 
voice,  as  if  speaking  to  himself: 

"  O  Paradise,  O  Paradise, 
Who  doth  not  crave  for  rest " 


and  then  his  eyes  closed  again. 

"  Shall  I  sing  it  for  you,  father?  "  Ja- 
nie asked  imploringly. 

"  Yes,  sing  it,"  he  said  faintly,  but 
without  opening  his  eyes. 

"  O  Paradise,  O  Paradise, 
Who  doth  not  crave  for  rest, 
Who  would  not  seek  the  happy  land 
Where  they  that  loved  are  blest? 
Where " 


The  sweet  soprano  voice  rang  out 
bravely,  but  now  it  could  go  no  further, 
and  sobbing  bitterly,  Janie  bowed  her 
head  upon  her  father's  hand. 

But  even  as  the  lines  were  ended  the 
brave,  tired  spirit  had  passed,  "  where 
they  that  loved  are  blest." 

And  so  at  last  George  Archer  rested. 
His  wife  wept  for  him  sincerely  and 
dried  her  tears  shortly ;  Henry  divided 
his  time  pretty  evenly  between  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  that  of  driving  fast 
horses ;  May  soon  left  school  and  enjoyed 
a  very  popular  young  ladyhood ;  Jim  en- 
tered college  and  played  football  indus- 
triously ;  even  Janie,  after  the  first  sharp- 
ness of  her  grief  was  past,  lived  very 
happily  with  the  good  young  fellow  who 
was  her  husband. 

It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Archer 
had  left  his  family  well  provided  for, 
but  as  for  him,  he  rested. 


The    Russian    Situation    from    the    Inside. 

By  J.  W.   Bienstock, 

Member   St.  Petersburg  Bar,  Legal  Adviser  to   Russian   Embassy  at   Paris,  Paris   Correspondent  Le  Courier 

of  Moscow  and  Le  Droit  of  St.  Petersburg. 


AT  St.  Petersburg  on  the  4th  of 
March  a  terrible  tumult  took  place 
in  front  of  the  cathedral  of  Ka- 
zan. The  soldiers  and  Cossacks  armed 
with  their  "  mogarka  "  (cowhide  whips) 
fell  upon  the  crowd,  and  all  around  were 
heard  the  cries  and  curses  of  men  and 
women,  trampled  tinder  the  horses  of  the 
Cossacks,  and  groans  from  the  wounded 
and  dying. 

Similar  scenes  took  place  about  the 
same  time  in  all  the  great  centers  of  Rus- 
sia, in  Moscow,  Kiev,  Kharkov,  Odessa, 
Kazan,  Ivanov,  Vosnieziensk  (the  Man- 
chester of  Russia),  everywhere  the  same 
protests  from  the  crowd ;  everywhere  the 
same  violence  from  the  Cossacks ;  every- 
where wounded  and  dead. 

Among  the  dead,  wounded  and  ar- 
rested were  found  students  particular- 
ly, both  men  and  women,  journalists, 
Liberals,  professors  belonging  to  the 
universities,  in  other  words,  the  intel- 
lectual element  of  Russia.  But  the  events 
of  the  4th  of  March  have  quite  a  differ- 


ent character  from  the  ordinary  student 
troubles  which  occur  almost  regularly  in 
Russia;  and  the  difference  is  that  this 
disturbance,  breaking  out  from  the  uni- 
versity walls,  took  place  almost  in  the 
street.  The  students  who  were  at  the 
head  of  it  won  all  the  sympathies  of  the 
crowd,  and  were  supported  by  the  work- 
men, who  this  time  mingled  with  them, 
in  fact,  so  thoroughly  has  the  student 
movement  been  transformed  into  a  so- 
cial and  popular  one  that  we  find  people 
of  all  grades  of  society  among  the  rioters. 

What  does  this  mean?  Have  these 
disturbances  broken  out  at  the  same  mo- 
ment by  chance  ?  Is  it  a  conflagration  so 
ignited  secretly  by  a  skillful  hand  ?  Is  it 
a  tumult  or  a  revolution? 

To  answer  these  questions  we  must  go 
back  a  little.  In  February,  1899,  dis- 
turbances took  place  at  the  University 
of  St.  Petersburg,  caused  by  a  notice 
posted  by  the  president  on  the  walls  of 
the  university.  The  8th  of  February  is 
the  anniversary  day  of  the  establishment 
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of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  ers ;  he  made  a  very  careful  inquiry, 
every  year  on  that  date,  in  spite  of  the  questioned  many  professors,  students  and 
fact  that  it  is  forbidden  by  the  Univer-  eyewitnesses  of  the  disorders,  and  in  his 
sity  Statutes  of  1894,  the  students  hold  a  report  concluded  that  the  riots  were  ex- 
reunion  in  one  of  the  halls.  Now  this  clusively  due  to  lack  of  tact  on  the  part 
year,  1899,  the  president,  M.  Sergueve-  of  the  president  of  the  university,  M. 
vitch,  in  the  notice  which  he  posted,  Serguevevitch,  and  the  brutality  of  the 
threatened  the  students  with  punishment  police.  This  report,  in  spite  of  all  cen- 
and  police  interference  if  they  held  the  sory  measures,  was  soon  known  through- 
reunion.  On  the  6th  of  February  the  out  Russia,  and  aroused  hopes.  What 
students  assembled  to  consider  the  proj-  was  the  astonishment  and  indignation  of 
ect  of  sending  flowers  to  the  funeral  of  all  Russian  society  when,  in  reply  to  Gen- 
Felix  Faure.  The  idea  was  given  up,  al-  eral  Varmovsky's  report,  there  was  pro- 
most  unanimously.  The  poster  of  the  mitigated  the  famous  "  Provisory  Regu- 
president  was  torn  down  amid  applause  lation  "  concerning  the  penal  incorpora- 
from  the  students,  in  presence  of  the  in-  tion  of  the  students  into  the  army, 
spector  of  the  university.  Furthermore,  This  "  Provisory  Regulation  "  plays 
the  assembled  students  decided  to  pro-  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
test  vigorously  against  the  president  who  late  trouble  that  a  few  lines  must  be  given 
took  upon  himself  the  duties  of  a  police-  to  it. 

man,  and  to  express  this  protest  on  the  The  idea  of  the  provisory  regulation 
8th  of  February,  when  the  president  originated  20  years  ago.  It  was  con- 
should  take  his  chair.  ceived  in  the  fertile  brain  of  M.  Pobie- 

This  demonstration  assumed  much  donostzev,  the  ingenious  Procureur-Gen- 
larger  proportions  than  any  one  expected,  eral  of  the  Holy  Synod,  but  in  the  begin- 
the  president  was  hissed,  and  the  out-  ning  it  was  still  more  radical.  At  that 
cries  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  period  M.  Pobiedonostzev  proposed  to 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  The  send  refractory  students  into  disciplinary 
students  then  agreed  to  leave  the  univer-  battalions  without  any  legal  proceedings, 
sity  in  small  groups  in  order  not  to  at-  The  Emperor,  Alexander  III,  ap- 
tract  attention  from  the  police.  But  pointed  a  special  commission  to  con- 
what  was  their  astonishment  to  find  the  sider  measures  to  be  taken  against  the 
university  already  surrounded  by  police  university  troubles  and  the  plan  of  Pobie- 
and  troops.  In  spite  of  their  protests  and  donostzev.  The  plan  of  M.  Pobiedonos- 
demands,  they  were  refused  permission  tzev  was  rejected  as  impracticable;  in- 
to pass,  and,  the  commotion  increasing,  stead  the  commission  proposed  to  incor- 
the  officer  who  commanded  the  detach-  porate  immediately  into  the  army  the  stu- 
ment  of  Cossacks  gave  them  orders  to  dents  expelled  from  the  universities  and 
charge  the  students.  The  assault  was  schools.  The  30th  of  January,  1884,  the 
very  violent,  and  a  large  number  were  Emperor  Alexander  III  again  ordered 
wounded.  this  subject  to  be  examined  by  the  Coun- 

These  facts  were  the  signal  for  a  se-  cil  of  Ministers,  and  his  two  brothers, 
ries  of  outbreaks  in  the  universities  of  the  Grand  Dukes  Vladimir  and  Alexis, 
Moscow,  Kiev,  Varsovie,  in  the  schools  as  well  as  his  uncles,  the  Grand  Dukes 
of  forestry,  bridges  and  highways.  Pu-  Michael  and  Nicholas,  took  part  in  the 
pils  of  thirty-three  schools  for  higher  ed-  deliberations.  The  result  was  unfavor- 
ucation  decided  to  cease  attending  classes  able  to  the  authors  of  the  plan.  Fourteen 
until  the  arrested  students  were  released  members  of  the  Council  (out  of  20),  all 
and  the  expelled  students  allowed  to  con-  four  grand  dukes,  the  Minister  of  War, 
tinue  their  studies.  Partial  satisfaction  Navy,  Chief  of  Staff  Baranov,  the  Secre- 
was  accorded  them  the  20th  of  February,  tary  of  State  Nicolai,  pronounced  abso- 
by  the  nomination  of  a  special  commis-  lutely  against  this  penalty.  In  the  long 
sion,  by  the  Czar's  decree,  presided  over  discussions  the  Council  pointed  out  that 
by  General  Varmovsky  (the  Minister  of  the  incorporation  of  students  into  the 
Public  Instruction),  to  examine  into  the  ranks  as  a  punishment  would  be  an  out- 
causes  of  the  university  troubles  and  the  rage  to  the  honor  of  the  army ;  that  the 
means  of  remedying  them.  General  guilt  of  those  taking  part  in  the  disturb- 
Varmovsky  was  invested  with  full  pow-  ances  is  variable,  and  the  same  punish- 
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ment  should  not  be  inflicted  upon  all ;  that  took  place  in  the  University  of  Kiev.  The 

this  measure  is  in  glaring  opposition  to  cause  was  the  displacement  of  one  law 

justice  and  equity,  and  will  have  no  other  professor  by   another   one,   an   ignorant 

result  than  that  of  excessively  irritating  man  whom  the  students  detested.      This 

young  men  against  the  Government  and  incident    excited    a    commotion,    which 

facilitating,  for  those  among  them  who  lasted  a  week,  and  was  finally  quieted, 

are  contaminated  by  the  anarchistic  spirit,  But  a  few  weeks  later  excitement  was 

a  very  dangerous  propaganda  among  the  again  aroused.     Seven  hundred  students 

soldiers.     These  words  had  a  certain  ef-  assembled  to  judge  a  revolting  act  done 

feet,  and  the  proposition  of  M.  Pobie-  by  two  drunken  students.     The  promot- 

donostzev  was  modified    and    remained  ers  of  this  meeting  and  of  another  which 

buried  in  the  archives.  followed    it   were   slandered   before   the 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  university  administration,  four  students 
Bogoliepov,  formerly  professor  and  were  condemned  to  imprisonment,  and 
president  of  the  University  of  Moscow,  others  to  lesser  penalties.  But  the  stu- 
a  protege  and  creature  of  the  Procurator-  aents  were  angry  at  this  repression,  and 
General  of  the  Holy  Synod,  drew  the  organized  a  new  meeting,  which  was  more 
plan  from  the  dust  and  put  it  into  prac-  noisy  still.  They  decided  to  request  the 
tice.  Contrary  to  the  decision  of  Gen-  presence  of  the  president  in  order  to  ask 
eral  Varmovsky  M.  Bogoliepov  opposed  from  him  the  return  of  two  comrades,  ex- 
the  application  of  this  measure.  First,  pelled  for  refusing  to  go  to  prison,  and, 
he  wished  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  second,  the  abolition  in  the  future  of  the 
Ministers,  none  of  whom  desired  to  take  prison  penalty.  As  the  president  refused 
the  responsibility,  and  since  the  grand  to  come  the  students  concluded  not  to 
master  of  the  university  advocated  it  separate  until  they  had  obtained  satisfac- 
they  left  it  to  him  to  apply  or  not  the  pro-  tion.  All  was  quiet  until  eight  o'clock 
visional  regulation.  In  this  way  the  in  the  evening,  but  at  that  hour  the  doors 
verbal  process  of  the  Council  of  Minis-  were  suddenly  opened,  and  the  assembly 
ters  was  made  out  and  M.  Bogoliepov,  hall  was  filled  with  policemen  and  Cos- 
much  irritated  at  this  decision,  wrested  sacks.  The  commander  of  the  police 
a  consent  from  Nicolas  II,  who  signed  force  cried  in  a  loud  voice :  "  The  presi- 
the  verbal  process  of  the  Council  of  Min-  dent  has  given  me  his  orders,  I  am  your 
isters.  Thus  the  famous  ukase  of  the  president  now."  All  the  students  pres- 
29th  of  July,  1899,  was  instituted :  "  Pro-  ent  at  the  meeting  were  arrested,  and 
visory  Regulations  for  the  military  serv-  later  judged.  For  the  first  time  the 
ice  of  students  in  the  higher  schools  ex-  strange  tribunal,  composed  of  professors 
eluded  for  collective  disorder."  and  police,  acted  in  conformity  to  the 

Article  first  of  the   regulations  men-  ukase  of  the  27th  of  January,  1899,  which 

tions  the  incorporation  into  the  regiments  aroused  the  indignation,  not  only  of  all 

(in  spite  of  all  the  exemptions  of  law)  Russia,   but  of  all   the  civilized   world, 

of  students  for  any  kind  of  disorder.  The  tribunal  devoted  many  sessions  to 

Article  second  declares  the  institution  the  affair,  and  declared  all  the  students 

near  every  school  of  a  council  composed  present  at  the  last  meeting  guilty.  Near- 

of  the  Curator  of  the  school  district,  the  ly  400  were  condemned  to  be  incorpo- 

President,   members   of   the    University  rated  into  the  army  for  various  terms. 

Council  who  attend  to  'discipline,  repre-  The    Minister   of    Public    Instruction, 

sentatives  of  the  Ministers  of  War,  of  the  who,  according  to  the  ukase,  judged  as  a 

Interior  and  of  Justice.  last  resort  and  without  appeal,  softened 

It  was  the  official  introduction  of  the  this  cruel  decision.      Only   187  students 
police   within  the  university  walls,   and  were  incorporated  into  the  army. 
Bogoliepov  ought  to  pay  for  this  shame-  The  reply  to  this  decision  was  the  up- 
less  defiance  of  public  opinion  with  his  rising  in   St.   Petersburg  on  the  4th  of 
life.  March,    and    those    which    followed    in 

The  decree  promulgated,  its  coward-  every  city  we  have  mentioned,  or  where- 

ice  and  cruelty  struck  every  one  so  for-  ever  the  unanimous  cry,  "  Down  with  the 

cibly  that  no  one  could  think  it  would  Provisional    Regulation,"    arose.     Even 

ever  be  applied.     At  the  beginning  of  the  highest  circles,  even  the  colleagues 

1 90 1  some  ordinary  student  disturbances  of  the  Minister  Bogoliepov  were  indig- 
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nant  at  the  application  of  this  measure,  lacks  courage  and  self-denial.       It  was 

When  some    students  were    sent    away  seen  in  Italy  at  the  epoch  of  the  Mazzini 

from  St.  Petersburg,  accused  of  having  conspiracies,    in    Spain    at   the   time    of 

participated  in  the  disorders  of  the  4th  of  Riego  and  his  quiroga,  in  Germany  dur- 

March  and  condemned  for  this  fact  to  ing  the  period    of    the    Jugendbund,    in 

military  service,  no  one  was  allowed  to  Austria  during  the  insurrection  of  1848. 

come  to  say  good-by  to  them  at  the  sta-  The  disturbance  of  the  center  of  political 

tion;  but  the  Minister  of  War,  General  activity  among  the  youth  is  more  strik- 

Kouropatkine,  appeared  there.     He  or-  ing  in  Russia  than  elsewhere,  because  the 

dered  the  students  to  be  drawn  up  in  line,  causes  which  have  led  to  the  movement 

approached  them,  and  pronounced  these  have  always  been  more  powerful  and  of 

characteristic  words :  longer  duration  than  in  any  other  coun- 

"  Gentlemen,  you  must,  unfortunately,  enter  try. 
the  regiments,  not  voluntarily,  but  as  a  punish-  As  we  said  at  the  beginning,  one  of  the 
ment ;  I  regret  it  profoundly ;  I  hope,  neverthe-  most  characteristic   facts  of  the  present 
less,  that  you  will  submit  to  the  exigencies  of  disturbance  in  Russia  was  the  union  of 
discipline.     I  shall  permit  you  to  have  beds  to  ,              .                    .        , 
yourselves  and  give  you  permission  to  write  to  the  students  and  workingmen ;  the  share 
me  personally  if  you  are  oppressed.      I  have  of  the  workmen  led  by  students  in  the 
given  my  orders  to  the  chiefs  of  the  battalions  struggles.     It    is   not   a   long   time    ago, 
in  which  you  will  be  put.     I  advise  you  to  con-  scarcd     fifteen  years    since  the  troubles 
duct  yourselves  well,   for  it  is  determined  to  P    -      JTT   .          .J      -  1-                 ,.              . 
liberate  you  in  September  if  favorable  reports  of  the  University  of  Moscow;  the  work- 
are  given  of  you.    I  wish  you  a  pleasant  jour-  men  then  turned  against  the  students  and 
ney."  helped  the  police  in  their  cruel  work.  But 
The  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Witte,  in  times  are  changed ;  now  the  workmen 
the  report  which  he  gave  to  the  Emperor,  are  moved  by  sympathy ;  oppose  an  ear- 
calls  this  measure  cruel  and  unjust.  But,  nest  resistance  to  the  forces  of  the  police 
in  spite  of  it,  reaction,  in  the  person  of  M.  and  soldiers.     The  Russian  workmen,  al- 
Pobiedonostzev,  triumphed.  tho  not  yet  organized  as  in  the  west,  tho 
The  provisional  regulation  then  and  its  they  have  few  rights,  not  even  that  of 
application  are  the  immediate  causes  of  striking,  represent,  nevertheless,  a  force, 
the  university  troubles.     The  oppression  an  element  very  accessible  to  revolution- 
of  the  students  by  this  wicked  measure  ary  ideas,  ready  to  take  by  force  what  is 
shocks  the  calmest  and  most  conservative  refused  them  by  good  will.     Little  by  lit- 
minds.     The  universities  occupy  an  ex-  tie,  thanks  to  a  remarkable  power  of  re- 
ceptional  position  in  Russia.     In  Europe  sistance,    to    a    certain    discipline,    to   a 
and  in  other  countries  they  are  simply  perseverance  of  demand,   the   workmen 
places  for  study,  nothing  more.     If   the  have  obtained  the  abolition  of  night  work, 
young  men  are  not  entirely  indifferent  to  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  work  to  ten 
what  is  going  on  in  the  political  world,  and  a  half  a  day,  and  strikes,  in  spite  of 
they    go    little    beyond    the    expression,  the  terrible  repression  to  which  they  are 
more  or  less  forcible,  of  their  sympathy  subject,  have  become  very  frequent.  The 
for  this  or  that  idea.     In  Russia  it  is  en-  Government  has  suddenly  seen  a  force 
tirely    different.      The    universities    and  arise   with   which   it   must   reckon,   and 
higher  schools  are  centers  of  the  most  in-  which  cannot  be  quelled  by  "  mogarka," 
tense  political  life,  more  ardent  than  any-  and  it  has  shown  an  incredible  deference 
where  else.     The  last  political  process,  to  it.     In  April,   1896,  the  Minister  of 
in  fact,  proved  that  the  great  majority  of  Finance   in   a   circular  to  the   shop   in- 
those  who  are  struggling  for  the  cause  spectors  wrote,  "  The  workmen  must  be 
of  liberty  belong  either  to  the  university  kept  under  the  paternal  surveillance  of 
youth  or  to  those  who  have  scarcely  be-  the  manufacturers, "  and  in  June  of  the 
gun   their    academic    studies.      This    is,  same  year  after  the  great  strike  at  St. 
without   doubt,    rather    surprising   to    a  Petersburg,  in  which  200,000  workmen 
Frenchman  or  an  American,  but  upon  ex-  took  part,  the  same  Minister  of  Finance 
amination  of  contemporary  history    we  wrote  another  circular  in  which  he  spoke 
shall  find  analogous,  if  not  identical,  ex-  of  the  "  just  claims  of  the  workmen," 
amples  in  other  countries  where  despo-  and  the  intentions  of  the  Government, 
tism  abuses  its  power,  for  youth,  which  "  to  which  are  equally  dear  the  interests 
may  lack  ability  and  experience,  rarely  of  the  workmen  and  the  manufacturers.,, 
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The  inspectors  of  the  factories  asserted 
to  the  workmen  that  the  Government  had 
a  strong  desire  to  ameliorate  their  lot, 
and  that  the  law  reducing  their  hours  of 
work  would  soon  be  passed.  The  prom- 
ised law  was  promulgated  on  the  2d  of 
June,  1897.  The  commission  which  elab- 
orated this  law,  and  whose  president  was 
the  same  Pobiedonostzev,  allowed  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  need  of  this  law  was 
closely  connected  with  the  increase  of 
discontent,  threatening  to  become  more 
serious  among  the  workmen.  It  is  true 
that  in  this  famous  commission,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Holy  Synod,  a  number 
of  official  personages  and  manufactur- 
ers were  introduced,  but  not  a  single  rep- 
resentative of  the  workmen  was  invited. 
This  law  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  work 
was  entirely  to  the  profit  of  its  patrons, 
under  its  exterior  aspect  in  favor  of  the 
workmen.  But  if  the  ignorant  mass  of 
workmen,  according  to  M.  Pobiedo- 
nostzev have  no  clear  ideas  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  laws  are  made,  they 
know  how  they  are  carried  out,  and  the 
agitation  of  the  workmen  immediately 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  before  men- 
tioned law  became  more  and  more 
marked.  In  1898,  for  example,  1,434 
strikes  were  counted  in  Russia,  and 
about  the  same  number  in  1899.  Edu- 
cated to  revolutionary  ideas,  which  the 
Russian  Nihilists  have  brought  them 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  "  going 
among  the  people,"  as  they  say  in  Rus- 
sia, disguising  themselves  in  order  to  en- 
ter the  shops  as  workmen,  this  discon- 
tented mass  are  nearly  ready  to  come  out 
in  the  street  and  ally  themselves  to  any 
revolutionary  movement.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  took  place  in  February  and 
March  of  this  year.  For  the  first  time 
intellect  and  labor,  oppressed  by  the  same 
yoke,  found  themselves  side  by  side, 
united  for  one  object. 

One  fact  more  which  has  given  these 
disturbances  a  peculiar  character  and  a 
special  bitterness  is  the  excommunication 
of  Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  which  in- 
creased the  general  indignation.  If  the 
popularity  of  Leo  Tolstoy  is  great  every- 
where, it  may  be  called  unlimited  in  his 
native  country.  No  writer  has  ever  had 
such  influence  on  his  generation.  He  en- 
joyed the  esteem  and  admiration  of  uni- 
versity circles,  of  the  nobility  and  of  the 
working  class,  among  whom  his  stories, 


Bible  tales  and  articles  upon  education 
have  been  spread  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sand copies  by  the  Posednik  house.  The 
foolish  act  of  the  Holy  Synod,  the  ex- 
communication of  the  grand  old  man,  has 
accomplished  just  the  opposite  of  what 
was  proposed.  Instead  of  lessening  the 
popularity  of  Tolstoy,  in  place  of  draw- 
ing admirers  away  from  him,  the  Holy 
Synod  has  increased  his  moral  power 
and  influence,  which  even  before  were  so 
great  that  the  Russian  Government,  in 
spite  of  its  autocratic  character,  never 
dared  attack  Tolstoy,  who  did  not  spare 
it  the  most  bitter  truths  and  defied  it 
openly. 

The  coincidence  of  riots  at  the  same 
moment  and  at  different  points  in  Rus- 
sia, among  the  centers  of  workmen,  as 
well  as  in  the  universities,  in  Southern 
Russia,  and  even  on  the  borders  of  the 
Caucasus,  has  also  important  bearing  on 
the  character  of  the  troubles.  The  Rus- 
sian Government,  in  its  official  com- 
munications and  non-official  notes  trans- 
mitted to  the  foreign  telegraph  offices, 
tries  to  convince  every  one  that  it  has 
discovered  a  vast  plot,  that  many  of  the 
principal  leaders  are,  or  will  be,  arrested, 
and  that  order  will  then  follow  and  be 
re-established  everywhere.  This  asser- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  plot  is  wholly 
false.  The  celebrated  Minister  of  the 
Police,  Touche,  said :  "  Every  Minister  of 
the  Police  must  have  a  small  plot  in  his 
portfolio/'  This  is  what  the  Chief  of 
Police  at  St.  Petersburg,  General  Klei- 
gels,  replied  to  an  interviewer :  "  General, 
will  you  not  order  your  subordinates  to 
be  less  cruel  ?  "  asked  the  reporter.  "  On 
no  account ;  that  will  destroy  my  prestige. 
On  the  contrary,  I  shall  ask  rewards  for 
those  who  display  most  severity  during 
this  disturbance."  "  But,  General,  allow 
me  to  say  that  it  will  only  increase  the  ex- 
citement of  the  crowd  and  the  students." 
"  I  know  it,  but  the  excitement,  as  you 
call  it,  serves  to  point  out  the  dangerous 
persons.  It  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  have 
these  commotions  occur  sometimes. 
Then  men  show  themselves  in  their  true 
light ;  hypocrites  are  throwing  off  masks, 
thanks  to  the  late  troubles.  I  under- 
stand now  hundreds  of  men  whom,  for- 
merly, I  thought  worthy  of  confidence. 
Now  I  feel  much  more  tranquil,  since  I 
know  who  are  my  enemies,  and  that  fa- 
cilitates the  establishment  of  order." 
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The  worthy  General  deceives  himself  ly  pronounced  tendency  of  the  Russian 

when  he  calls  the  present  events  riots,  people    to    hold    themselves     completely 

Can  a  movement  be  called  by  this  name  outside  the  State.  On  one  side  the  peas- 

in  which  are  joined  in  the  same  indigna-  ant  is  in  the  presence  of  the  mir,  incar- 

tion     workmen,    students,    women,    old  nating  for  him  justice  and  fraternity,  on 

men,  members  of  the  Imperial  Council,  the  other  of  official  Russia,  represented 

and  the  army?     We  say  of  the  army  be-  by  the  functionaries  of  the  Czar  (Tchin- 

cause  if  it  has  taken  an  active  part  in  af-  ovnik),  his  magistrates,   his  police,  his 

fairs,  it  has  abstained,  as  much  as  possi-  administrators,      personifying,      in      the 

ble,  from  doing  so.     In  spite  of  the  for-  course  of  centuries  of  Russian  history, 

mal  orders  of  their  chiefs,  many  officers  venality,  rapacity  and  violence.     "  It  is 

refused  to  shoot  upon  the  crowd,  others  better,"  says  the  peasant,  "  to  be  guilty 

refrained    from   giving   such   orders   to  before  the  mir  than  innocent  before  the 

their  subordinates.     If  the  present  man-  judge." 

ifestations  cannot  be  called  revolution,  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
because  the  people  still  lack  chiefs  ca-  greater  part  of  the  Russian  nation  and 
pable  of  directing  their  movements,  it  is,  the  upper  classes  form  two  contiguous, 
in  any  case,  a  great  awakening  of  public  but  entirely  distinct  currents ;  the  peas- 
opinion  in  Russia.  It  is  the  manifesta-  ants  live  in  their  Lilliputian  republics,  in 
tion  of  a  state  of  mind  full  of  menace,  the  their  communistic  villages  like  the  snail 
sowing  of  seed  which  will  find  a  soil  in  its  shell ;  for  them  official  Russia,  that 
everywhere  ready,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  Tchinovnik,  is  only  a  strange  horde 
of  the  social  scale,  especially  at  the  bot-  of  conquerors,  who  have  descended  upon 
torn.  The  Russian  people  are  illiterate,  the  country,  and  from  time  to  time  send 
it  is  true,  but  good  sense  is  well  devel-  their  agents  among  them  to  extort  pe- 
oped  among  them  ;  they  are  well  prepared  cuniary  and  blood  tribute,  in  the  form  of 
by  their  history  and  social  organization  imposts  to  pay  and  recruits  for  the  army. 
to  adopt  ideas  of  liberty.  But,  above  all,  for  the  peasant,  is  the 

In  fact,  the  Russian  people  from  the  Czar,  and  the  Russian  peasant  is  edu- 

dawn  of   their  history   are   grouped   in  cated  to  adore  this  Czar,  for  whom  he 

communes,  and  the  Russian  peasants,  in  hears  prayers  read  every  Sunday  in  the 

a  particularly  autocratic  country,  enjoy  church,  where  he  does  not  fail  to  go.  But 

an  autonomy  almost  as  great  as  that  of  for  him  the  Czar  is  an  ideal  being,  su- 

the  rural  communes  of   Switzerland  or  pernatural,  a  sort  of  special  divinity  and 

Norway,  an  autonomy  which  even  serf-  protector  of  Russia.     He  does  not  see  or 

dom,    introduced    artificially    by    Boris  know  him,   he   only   knows   the   Tchin- 

Godounov,    was    not    able    to    destroy,  ovnik,  and  that  he  hates  with  all  his  soul. 

Emancipation   by  legislation   has   intro-  In  France   formerly  it  was  said,  "  If  the 

duced  some  changes  into  this  rural  self-  King  knew  it."     They  do  not  then  revolt 

government,  but  has  been  obliged  to  re-  against  the  Czar,  and  it  would  be  difficult 

spect  the  commune  itself,  which  the  gen-  to  lead  them  to  do  so,  but  they  are  ready 

eral    assembly,    composed    of    all    male  to  do  anything  against  the  Tchinovnik. 

adults,  directs  and  which  names  the  mir.  That  is  why  a  social  revolution,  in  spite  of 

The  mir,  in  the  minds  of  the  peasants,  is  their  love  for  the  Czar,  will  find  ground 

the  supreme  authority  and  safeguard  of  well  prepared  among  the  peasants, 

the  public  weal ;  the  peasant  has  unlim-  As  for  the  upper  classes,  nobles,  the 

ited  confidence  in  the  mir.     "  What  the  middle  class  people,  and  even  function- 

mir  wishes,  God  wishes,"  is  a  popular  aries,  they  are  all  also  prepared  to  adopt 

saying.     Other  proverbs  repeat  and  con-  ideas  of  liberty  by  a  long  martyrology  of 

firm    the    idea.      This    rural    autonomy  Russian  revolutionists,  starting  from  the 

contrasts  strikingly  with  that  which  pre-  Decembrists,    who,    by   thousands,    paid 

dominates  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  with  their  lives  for  spreading  ideas  of 

country.     Beneath  the  people  are  essen-  liberty. 

tially  republican  and  democratic,  above  The  present  troubles  have  incontest- 

is  despotism,  and  the  whole  administra-  ably  shown  that  civic  sentiment  has  in- 

tive   organization   is   dominated   by  the  creased  among  the  Russian  people.     It  is 

principle  of  strict  bureaucratic  control,  not  yet  formed,  the  shape  of  the  revolu- 

This  state  of  things  explains  the  strong-  tion  is  not  yet  determined,  but  the  ground 
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seems  ready.     Nevertheless,  there  is  yet  reply  in  the  famous  words  of  the  present 

time  for  Russian  autocracy  to  ward  off  leader  of   Russian   reaction,   M.    Pobie- 

this  revolution  by  introducing  the  liberal  donostzev,  in  1863;  he  was  then  the  lead- 

and  necessary  reforms   which  are  clearly  er  of  the  Liberal  party.     In  addressing 

pointed  out  in  Count  Tolstoy's  beautiful  his  adversaries  in  regard  to  the  plan  for 

letter  to  the  Czar  and  his  advisers.  new  tribunals  in  Russia,  he  said :  "  If  the 

The  reactionary  party  continually  an-  laws  are  just  they  are  always  suitable." 

swer  every  call  for  liberal  reform    from  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that,  in  any 

the  people  by  saying  that  the  Russians  case,  in  no  matter  what  epoch,  men  can 

are  still  ignorant,  that  they  are  not  pre-  be  prepared  for  evil  and  not  ripe  for  good, 

pared  for  free  institutions.     To  this  we  Paris,  France. 


Russia's    Conscience. 

By  Emile  Zola. 

THAT  which  is  taking  place  in  Rus-  nation  at  seeing  thought  treated  to  lashes 
sia  stirs  the  universal  conscience,  of  a  whip,  like  a  slave,  ought  we  not  to 
and  he  is  no  free  thinker  who  does  rejoice  at  this  sudden  breath  which  has- 
not  make  common  cause  with  these  Rus-  tens  revolution  in  one  of  the  last  great 
sian  youth,  so  studious,  so  eager  for  empires?  It  seems  as  if  absolute  power 
truth  and  liberty,  and  whom  a  despotic  may  from  thence  receive  a  blow  whose 
government  wishes  to  pen  up  like  a  consequences,  perhaps,  will  be  decisive, 
flock  of  sheep.  But  are  not  these  fright-  And  therefore,  while  giving  my  paternal 
ful  events,  this  heroic  uprising  and  this  sympathy  to  the  Russian  students,  I  ex- 
atrocious  repression  necessary  phases  of  press  my  joy  in  seeing  them  leaders  in  the 
evolution?     While  declaring  our  indig-  good  fight  for  human  emancipation. 

Paris,  France. 


Arlington. 

By  Arthur  Upson. 

NO  tap  of  drum  nor  sound  of  any  horn 
Shall  call  them  now  from  this  unbattled  hight ; 
No  more  the  picket  dreads  the  traitor  night, 
Nor  would  the  marcher  tired  delay  the  morn. 
Fell  some  upon  the  field  with  victory  torn 

From  weakening  grasp ;  and  some  before  the  fight, 
Doomed  by  slow  fevers  or  the  stray  shot's  spite ; 
And  some  old  wounds  through  quiet  years  have  worn. 
And  all  are  folded  now  so  quietly 

Within  her  breast  whose  glory  was  their  dream — 
From  her  own  bloody  fields,  from  isles  extreme, 
From  the  long  tumult  of  the  land  and  sea — 
Where  lies  the  steel  Potomac's  jeweled  stream, 
Like  the  surrendered  sword  of  Memory. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Scott's    Challenge    to    Clinton. 

By  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson, 


AT  a  public  dinner  given  in  this  city 
to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  when  he  was 
British  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  with  some  exaggeration  he  de- 
clared that  if  the  novels  of  "  Waverley  " 
and  "  Guy  Mannering "  had  made  the 
name  of  Scott  immortal  on  one  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  Cerro  Gordo  and  Churubusco 
had  equally  immortalized  it  on  the  other. 
Eighty-two  years  ago  the  illustrious  sol- 
dier referred  to  by  Sir  Henry  in  his  elo- 
quent speech  sent  a  challenge  to  Gov- 
ernor De  Witt  Clinton,  who  had  pre- 
viously published  the  following  card  in 
the  Columbian: 

To  the  Public. — General  Scott,  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  having  in  a  letter  of  the 
2d  of  January,  1818,  to  General  Jackson,  insin- 
uated that  I  had  written,  dictated  or  instigated 
an  anonymous  letter  to  the  latter  gentleman 
from  unworthy  motives  and  for  improper  pur- 
poses, and  having  also  concealed  this  imputa- 
tion from  me  until  the  publication  of  a  pam- 
phlet which  reached  me  on  the  4th  inst,  I  have 
considered  it  proper  to  declare  that  the  insinu- 
ation of  General  Scott  is  totally  and  unquali- 
fiedly false,  to  all  intents  and  in  all  respects. 
This  declaration  is  made  from  motives  of  re- 
spect for  public  opinion,  and  not  from  any  re- 
gard for  General  Scott,  whose  conduct  on  this 
occasion  is  at  such  total  variance  with  honor 
and  propriety  as  to  render  him  unworthy  of 
the  notice  of  a  man  who  has  any  respect  for 
himself. 

It  is  not  probable  that  I  can  at  this  time 
have  any  recollection  of  having  had  the  honor 
of  seeing  General  Scott,  as  he  suggests,  on  the 
9th  of  June,  1817,  at  a  dinner  in  New  York,  or 
of  the  topics  of  conversation.  Circumstances 
so  unimportant  are  not  apt  to  be  impressed  on 
the  memory.  But  I  feel  a  confident  persuasion 
that  I  did  not  make  use  of  any  expression  in- 
compatible with  the  high  respect  which  I  en- 
tertain for  General  Jackson. 

De  Witt  Clinton. 

Albany,  6th  April    1819. 

Dueling  was  still  fashionable  four 
score  years  ago,  and  the  prompt  response 
to  Clinton's  card  was  a  challenge,  con- 
veyed in  the  following  unpublished  letter, 
which  has  been  buried  among  the  Gov- 
ernor's large  mass  of  papers  for  four 
score  and  ten  years.  General  Scott 
writes  to  him  as  follows  : 


Richmond,  Va.,  April  14th,  1819. 
Sir: 

If  in  your  note  to  the  public  of  the  6th  inst. 
you  had  confined  your  denial  to  the  anonymous 
letter  lately  given  by  me  to  the  public,  I  should 
have  been  disposed  to  place  your  assertions  in 
opposition  to  the  presumptive  or  circumstantial 
evidence,  and  might  perhaps  have  offered  you 
an  apology  for  the  supposed  injury  I  had  done 
you.  But,  sir,  you  have  rescued  me  from  so 
great  an  error. 

In  denying  that  you  did  at  the  time  stated 
by  me  make  use  of  any  expression  incompatible 
with  a  high  respect  for  General  Jackson,  you 
do  that  which  both  you  and  I  know  to  be  false. 
I  do  not  rest  this  charge  solely  on  your  use  of 
the  epithet  "  mutinous  "  applied  to  his  order, 
altho  I  distinctly  understand  your  denial  to 
comprehend  that  expression  also.  I  further 
charge  you  with  a  deliberate  falsehood  on  the 
perfect  recollection  that  I  have,  and  which  you 
must  likewise  have,  of  a  disrespectful  anecdote 
told  by  you,  with  great  complacency,  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  of  that  officer.  Knowing, 
therefore,  positively,  that  you  have  told  a  false- 
hood in  one  case,  I  have  right  to  conclude  on 
presumptive  evidence  that  your  assertions  in 
respect  to  the  anonymous  letter  are  equally 
false. 

For  the  injury  done  me,  then,  by  the  anony- 
mous letter  and  for  that  which  results  from  the 
extraneous  matter  introduced  in  your  public 
address,  I  call  upon  you  for  the  satisfaction 
that  you  dare  not  refuse.  This  demand  is  not 
made  on  the  chief  magistrate  of  an  independent 
republic.  I  know  the  respect  due  to  that  sta- 
tion. The  injuries  of  which  I  complain  were 
done  me  by  De  Witt  Clinton  in  his  individual 
character,  and  in  that  capacity  I  address  him. 
As  a  private  individual  I  am  at  least  his  equal, 
and  as  such  I  will  have  redress. 

I  shall  be  necessarily  detained  in  this  place 
some  short  time  longer,  by  the  state  of  my 
wife's  health.  Your  answer  will  hasten  my  ar- 
rival in  your  vicinity,  when  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements can  be  settled.  I  have  the  honor 
to  remain,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 

Winfield  Scott. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  Esquire,  Etc,  Etc,  Etc 

Fortunately  for  their  country,  friends 
interfered;  Scott  was  convinced  that 
Clinton  was  not  the  author  of  the  obnox- 
ious anonymous  letter,  and  the  contro- 
versy was  amicably  arranged  without  a 
duel,  thus  enabling  those  distinguished 
men  to  live  out  their  allotted  days  and 
to  render  important  services  to  their  na- 
tive land  in  the  paths  of  peace  as  well  as 
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in  war.  But  they  never  again  renewed 
cordial  relations,  and  in  General  Scott's 
published  memoirs  the  name  of  De  Witt 
Clinton  is  not  mentioned. 

The  accompanying  interesting  unpub- 
lished letter  was  addressed  to  General 
John  Armstrong  (1758-1843),  author  of 
the  celebrated  anonymous  "  Newburgh 
Letters  of  1783,"  calling  for  redress  of 
army  grievances.  General  Armstrong 
became  later  a  member  of  the  Senate  and 
then  Minister  to  France,  where  his  three 
sons  were  educated.  He  also  published 
tnrough  the  writer's  father  "  Notices  of 
the  War  of  1812,"  being  in  part  a  defense 
of  his  management,  as  Secretary  of  War, 
of  the  army  campaigns  during  the  second 
struggle  with  Great  Britain,  which  was 
severely  criticised,  and  more  particular- 
ly his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  protect 
Washington.  General  Armstrong  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Chancellor  Livingston, 
and  their  daughter,  Margaret,  became  the 
wife  of  William  B.  Astor,  eldest  son  of 
the  famous  founder  of  the  family. 

New  York,  November  26,  1835. 
My  Dear  General: 

Mr.  Armstrong  handed  me  your  note  just  as  I 
was  setting  out  to  join  my  sick  family  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  having,  in  the  hurry  of  my  de- 
parture, left  the  note  behind,  it  has  remained 
unanswered  till  now. 

I  shall,  with  great  willingness,  answer  any 
enquiry  you  may,  from  time  to  time,  think 
proper  to  address  to  me  touching  the  events 
of  the  late  war  which  fell  under  my  notice ; 
but  I  ought  to  premise  that  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  speak  from  unassisted  memory,  for  I  am  not 
only  separated  from  my  papers  of  that  period, 
but  have  read  scarcely  anything  on  the  subject 
of  the  war  since  its  termination. 

I  shall  here  quote  your  questions  and  annex 
to  each  my  reply. 

1.  "  When  and  where  did  you  join  Wilkin- 
son while  descending  the  St.  Lawrence?" 

I  joined  him  at  Ogdensburg,  about  sundown 
on  the  6th  (I  think)  of  November,  about 
twenty  minutes  before  the  troops  afloat  were 
put  in  motion  to  pass  the  British  guns  at  Pres- 
cott.  You  may  remember  that,  on  meeting  you 
near  Malone,  you  gave  me  permission  to  leave 
my  column  under  Major  Hindman  and  to  pro- 
ceed in  person  to  join  Wilkinson — if  I  should 
find  there  was  not  time  for  my  column  to  join 
him.  Having  obtained  information  to  this  ef- 
fect, a  little  north  of  Lowville,  I  hastened  for- 
ward by  the  way  of  Malone  to  Hamiltonville 
(now  Waddington),  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
there,  finding  that  the  army  had  not  passed 
down  the  river,  I  went  up  to  join  it  at  Ogdens- 
burg. My  column  proceeded  to  Sackett's  Har- 
bour under  Major   Hindman. 

4.  "  Were  you  of  the  Council  of  War  con- 
vened by  the  general  at  Barnhart's  on  the  12th 
of  November,  '13?  " 


I  was  not.  I  was  at  the  time  a  colonel,  and 
only  the  general  officers,  with  certain  staff  of- 
ficers, were  called  into  that  Council. 

5.  "  And  lastly.  Did  the  general  submit  to 
this  Council  the  substance  of  his  letter  of  the 
15th  of  November,  stating,  on  authority  for 
which  he  pledged  himself,  that  Prevost's  whole 
force,  in  Montreal,  on  the  4th  of  November, 
was  600  marines  and  seamen?" 

My  last  answer  shows  that  I  can  speak  of 
these  matters  but  from  hearsay,  and  that  but 
very  imperfectly.  I  remember  that  it  was  confi- 
dently asserted,  about  Headquarters,  that  the 
British  force  between  us  and  Montreal  and  at 
the  latter  place  was  very  inconsiderable. 

I  find  that  I  have  accidentally  omitted  your 
second  and  third  queries. 

2.  "  What  was  the  amount  of  the  detach- 
ment sent  forward  under  Brown?  " 

I  suppose  from  1,500  to  1,800  men.  A  por- 
tion was  called  the  elite,  under  Col.  Macomb — 
consisting  of  6  or  7  companies  of  the  3rd  (his 
regiment)  artillery,  acting  as  infantry,  under 
my  command ;  a  detachment  of  rifle  under 
Major  Forsyth;  two  pieces  of  light  artillery  un- 
der Capt.  McPherson,  and  a  few  companies  of 
the  20th  infantry,  under  Col.  Thomas  M.  Ran- 
dolph. The  remainder  of  General  Brown's 
command  consisted  of  (I  think)  Col.  Brady's 
regiment,  the  22d  infantry.  My  command  was 
the  advance  of  the  entire  army,  occasionally 
flanked  by  Forsyth's  sculking  riflemen. 

3.  "  What  was  the  force  of  the  enemy  met 
and  routed  by  this  detachment?  " 

My  command,  on  the  evening  next  after 
passing  Prescott,  landed  just  above  Fort  Ma- 
tilda, and  routed  a  detachment  of  300  men  who 
had  abandoned  that  fort.  This  affair  was  over, 
and  the  fort  entered,  before  Col.  Macomb 
landed.  I  think  the  elite  had  not  been  placed 
under  the  general  command  of  Brown. 

Our  next  affair  was  at  Hoop-hole  Creek. 
There  we  found  Lieut.  Col.  Dennis  with  about 
700  regulars  and  uniformed  militia,  in  the  acute 
angle  below,  formed  by  the  creek  and  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

The  bridge  near  the  mouth  of  the  former 
had  been  taken  up.  McPherson  opened  a 
cannonade  in  front,  whilst  I  ascended  (under 
cover)  about  a  mile,  to  a  point  where  the  creek 
was  easily  forded ;  and  thence  wheeled  to  the 
right  to  hem  Dennis  in  the  acute  angle  men- 
tioned; but  he  abandoned  his  position  a  little 
too  early,  and  I  could  only  cut  off  his  rear. 
A  chase  was  continued  till  after  dark  and  many 
prisoners  made.  At  the  beginning  of  this  af- 
fair we  could  distinctly  hear  the  cannon  at 
Williamsburg.  The  remainder  of  General 
Brown's  command  followed  at  some  distance 
behind  me,  and  the  next  day  (I  think)  the 
army  assembled  at  Barnhart's. 

Please  address  me  at  this  place,  and  whether 
I   am   in   Philadelphia,   Washington   or   Rich- 
mond  your  letters   will   follow   me   with   cer- 
tainty. 
With  great  respect  and  esteem,  yours  truly, 

Winfield  Scott. 

'  The  following  interesting  letter  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  Chase,  then  a  member 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  by  the  veteran 
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Virginian,  whose  loyalty  to  the  Union 
had  been  called  in  question  by  certain 
Copperhead  critics : 

New  York,  October  23,  1862. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

I  am  slowly  recovering  from  an  attack  of  in- 
flammatory rheumatism  and  write  with  ex- 
treme difficulty.  ...  I  shall  extremely  re- 
gret if  the  recent  publication  (unauthorized)  of 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Seward,  dated  March  3,  1861, 
shall,  in  any  degree,  prejudice  the  Union — hav- 
ing held  from  the  commencement  of  this  re- 
bellion that  the  South  had  taken  up  arms  not 
only  without  sufficient  cause,  but  without  color 
of  right  or  justice.  Hence  I  have  rejoiced  at  our 
victories  on  the  land  and  water,  and  fervently 
prayed  that  the  rebellion  might  be  ended  at 
Corinth  and  Richmond  with  the  least  possible 
loss  of  life  necessary  to  that  object,  that  is,  that 
the  enemy  would  fall  back,  disperse  and  give  up 
the  unjust  contest.  Such  have  been  my  un- 
varying sentiments  and  wishes,  in  all  conversa- 
tions with  all  persons,  and  I  have  not  written 
a  line  on  the  subject  till  now,  and  hope  not  to 
write  another.  With  the  greatest  esteem, 
Very  truly  yours, 

WlNFIELD  SCOTT. 

The  manner  in  which  the  present 
writer  became  the  possessor  of  a  presen- 
tation copy  of  the  General's  autobiog- 
raphy he  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
mention,  illustrating  as  it  does  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  illustrious  military 
author,  at  least  during  his  later  years. 
Scott  was  extremely  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction. The  accompanying  extract 
is  taken  from  the  writer's  war  diary : 

New  York,  Feb.  19,  1864. — Spent  an  hour 
with  General  Scott  at  his  quarters,  Delmoni- 
co's,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street. 
After  some  inquiries  concerning  military  mat- 
ters in  New  Orleans  and  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf,  the  old  hero  mentioned  that  he  was 
writing  his  memoirs,  and  that  he  experienced 
great  annoyance  from  his  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing dates  relating  to  events  in  the  Southwest. 
Scott  expressed  regret  that  Gayarre,  whom 
he  had  met  before  the  war,  had  not  published 
the  third  volume  of  his  History  of  Louisiana, 
which  he  knew  was  completed  in  manuscript. 
I  remarked  that  it  was  my  impression  that  I 
had  seen  the  work  in  three  octavo  volumes. 
"  No,  you  have  not  seen  three  volumes.  There 
are  but  two  published,  and  the  first  is  a  small 
duodecimo,"  was  the  veteran's  answer.  I  ven- 
tured to  repeat  my  impression  that  three  were 
issued,  when  Scott  settled  the  matter  by  saying, 
'  Your  impressions  are  entirely  wrong,  colo- 
nel." An  hour  later  I  purchased  the  third 
volume  at  a  Broadway  book  store,  and  sent  it 
to  him  with  the  following  note : 

Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  February  19,  1864. 
My  Dear  General: 

I   have   much   pleasure   in   sending  you   the 


third  volume  of  our  friend  Gayarre's  History 
of  Louisiana,  which  I  trust  may  contain  the 
desired  data.  Should  you  wish  to  refer  to 
the  first  volume  of  his  work  you  will  find  it 
at  the  Astor  Library.  It  is  an  octavo  volume 
of  about  five  hundred  pages,  published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers  of  this  city.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  General, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jas.  Grant  Wilson, 
Col.,  A.  D.  C. 

LlEUTENANT-GENERAL   WlNFIELD   SCOTT. 

12  Oct.,  1864. — A  few  hours  after  my  arrival 
from  New  Orleans  I  called  on  General  Scott 
and  had  a  pleasant  interview,  being  invited  to 
breakfast  with  him  next  day.  Almost  the  first 
thing  he  said  was  thanking  me  most  kindly  for 
the  third  volume  of  Gayarre,  and  apologizing 
for  his  strange  mistake.  He  informed  me  that 
his  autobiography  was  completed  and  on  the 
press,  that  he  had  closed  it  abruptly  during  the 
summer,  as  he  was  fearful  that  his  end  was 
near. 

A  month  later  a  copy  of  Scott's  Mem- 
oirs was  sent  to  the  writer  with  a  com- 
plimentary inscription  in  each  volume. 
They  are  among  his  most  valued  literary 
treasures. 

During  a  visit,  a  decade  later,  to  the 
princely  estate  of  Strathfieldsaye,  pre- 
sented by  the  British  Government  to 
Wellington  for  a  day's  work  at  Waterloo, 
the  Duke's  eldest  son  said  to  the  present 
writer  that  his  father  watched  with  the 
deepest  interest  General  Scott's  cam- 
paign in  Mexico,  asserting  at  its  close 
that  no  living  commander  could  have 
conducted  a  more  skillful  or  a  more  suc- 
cessful campaign.  The  polite  note  of 
1864,  in  which  "  Old  Fuss  and  Feathers," 
as  he  was  frequently  called,  acknowl- 
edged the  receipt  of  the  volume  of  Gay- 
arre's History,  was  sent  to  the  Second 
Duke,  who  expressed  to  his  visitor  a  de- 
sire to  possess  something  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  great  American  General, 
wThom  he  had  met  on  the  occasion  of 
Scott's  last  visit  to  England. 

Winfield  Scott,  the  loyal  Virginian,  be- 
queathed to  his  country  a  name  pure  and 
unspotted — a  name  than  which  the  Re- 
public has  few  indeed  that  shine  with  a 
brighter  luster,  and  a  name  that  will  de- 
scend to  future  generations  with  those  of 
the  greatest  commanders  of  the  past  cen- 
tury. On  the  adamant  of  his  fame  the 
stream  of  Time  will  beat  without  injury, 
as  on  the  fame  of  Washington,  Lincoln 
and  Grant. 


Christian     Unity    in    the    Philippines. 

By  the  Rev.   Homer  C.   Stuntz, 

Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Philippine  Islands. 


ONCE  more  it  is  permitted  the  mis- 
sion field  to  read  the  home  church 
a  lesson  in  practical  Christian 
unity  and  church  federation.  On  the 
26th  of  April,  in  the  city  of  Manila,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
Methodist  Episcopal,  United  Brethren 
churches,  and  the  Christian  Missionary 
Alliance,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, American  Bible  Society  and 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  or- 
ganized the  Evangelical  Union  of  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

The  credit  of  bringing  about  this  fed- 
eration of  effort  is  due  to  Rev.  James  B. 
Rodgers,  senior  missionary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  to  Bishop  F.  W. 
Warne,  D.D.,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Mr.  Rodgers  has  had  years  of 
experience  in  Spanish  work  in  South 
America,  and  saw  there  the  needless 
waste  of  time,  men  and  money  through 
the  occupation  of  the  same  fields,  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  same  lines  of  mission- 
ary effort  by  different  churches  in  the 
same  territory ;  and  ever  since  his  arrival 
in  this  field  two  years  ago  he  has  sought 
to  mold  sentiment  in  favor  of  some  such 
agreement  among  the  missionary  forces 
which  should  work  here  as  would  avoid 
the  waste  and  complications  which  have 
been  seen  and  deplored  in  older  mission 
fields. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  writer  in 
Manila  to  take  charge  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  work  in  the  islands  Bishop 
Warne  and  Mr.  Rodgers  agreed  to  call 
an  informal  conference  of  all  mission- 
aries, and  a  representative  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  to  see  what,  if 
anything,  could  be  done  toward  securing 
the  most  harmonious,  rapid  and  effective 
evangelization  of  the  field  with  the  forces 
at  hand. 

On  the  24th  of  April  the  first  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  rooms.  Mr.  Rodgers  sug- 
gested several  topics  upon  which  it 
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seemed  desirable  that  we  should  reach  an 
understanding,  such  as  a  common  name 
for  all  Evangelical  churches,  so  that  the 
Filipino  people  would  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  supposing  us  to  be  hostile  forces ; 
some  such  allotment  of  territory  to  each 
mission  as  might  seem  equitable;  com- 
mon plans  for  printing,  educational  work, 
etc.  After  considerable  discussion 
Bishop  Warne  moved  that  we  organize 
an  Evangelical  Union,  which  would  have 
power  to  deal  with  all  these  questions, 
and  such  other  matters  of  comity  as 
would  arise  from  time  to  time.  The  mo- 
tion, seconded  by  Mr.  Rodgers,  was 
unanimously  carried  by  a  rising  vote,  and 
committees  on  Constitution  and  Terri- 
torial Division  were  appointed. 

On  the  26th  the  final  meeting  was  held, 
and  the  organization  perfected.  On  mo- 
tion of  Dr.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  Presbyterian, 
President  of  Forman  Christian  College, 
Lahore,  India,  now  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands to  aid  in  shaping  the  educational 
plans  of  their  Church,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Division  of  Territory  was 
amended  (as  to  the  Island  of  Luzon),  so 
as  to  make  the  Presbyterians  responsi- 
ble for  the  evangelization  of  that  portion 
of  the  islands  south  of  Manila  Province, 
the  Methodists  for  the  provinces  north  of 
Manila  as  far  as  the  northern  limits  of 
Pangasinan,  and  the  United  Brethren 
Church  for  the  coast  provinces  of  La 
Union,  Ilocos  del  Sur  and  Ilocos  del 
Norte.  The  city  and  province  of  Ma- 
nila to  be  common  ground  for  the  Meth- 
odists and  Presbyterian  missions.  This 
involved  no  little  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  Presbyterian  brethren.  They  had  be- 
gun very  promising  work  north  of  Ma- 
nila, at  San  Fernando,  Mexico,  Haga- 
noy,  and  other  points  with  nearly  two 
score  members  and  large  congregations. 
But  after  united  consultation,  in  the  in- 
terests of  harmony,  they  agreed  to  the 
motion  of  their  own  Special  Commis- 
sioner, and  the  allotment  of  territory  was 
completed,  subject  to  revision  at  the  end 
of  three  years.     It  was  also  agreed  that 
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the    names    of    our    Filipino    churches  Executive  Committee,  Rev.  J.  C.  Good- 
should    be    "La    Iglesia   Evangelica    of  rich  (American  Bible  Society). 

,"  with  the  name  of  the  denomina-        The  territorial  division  affects  only  the 

tion  in  parenthesis  if  desired.     The  idea  Island  of  Luzon  and  those  two  southern 

of  the  use  of  a  common  name   is  that  islands  jointly  occupied  by  the  Baptists 

Catholics    will    recognize   all    Protestant  and   Presbyterian  missions.     It  is  quite 

missions  as  one  great  force.     The  Catho-  open  to  any  mission  represented  in  the 

lie  Church  in  the  Philippines  is  divided  Union  to  enter  any  of  the  scores  of  unoc- 

into  a  number  of  orders,  but  all  are  Cath-  cupied  islands,  such  as  Cebu,  Mindanao, 

olics ;  so  while  there  are  some  divisions  etc.     Should  churches  not  now  at  work 

among  the  Protestants,  all  are  Evangel-  in  the  islands  decide  to  plant  missions 

icals.     On  the  29th  of  April  we  elected  here,  the  Union  stands  ready  to  advise 

officers,  as  follows :  President,  Major  E.  with  their  representatives  as  to  the  most 

W.  Halford,  U.  S.  A.  (Methodist)  ;  Vice-  fruitful  islands  yet  unoccupied.     It  is  the 

Presidents,  Rev.  Mr.  Briggs   (Baptist),  very  earnest  hope  of  the  members  of  the 

Rev.    E.    S.    Eby    (United    Brethren)  ;  Union  that  no  new  mission  will  seek  to 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Rev.  L.  P.  Dav-  establish  itself  in  territory  already  occu- 

idson    (Presbyterian)  ;  Chairman  of  the  pied. 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 


Labor    and    Capital,    the    Needs   of   the    South. 

By  H.   H.   Hargrove, 

President  of  the  Southern  Industrial  Convention. 

[Mr.  H.  H.  Hargrove,  who  is  editorially  connected  with  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  is  vice-president  and  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Hargrove  Cotton  Mill,  in  course  of  erection  at  Shreveport,  La.  For  the  past  two  and 
a  half  years  he  has  traveled  in  various  parts  of  the  country  speaking  and  writing  voluminously  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  attention  of  business  men  and  capitalists  to  the  needs  of  the  South.  The  Southern  Industrial  Convention,  held 
last  week  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  third  over  which  he  has  presided. — Editor.] 

THE  men  who  compose  the  Southern  hues.  To  transport  all  these  products 
Industrial  Association  are  thor-  to  different  parts  of  the  country  she  has 
oughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  myriad  waterways ;  her  possibilities  for 
their  land  is  the  land  of  promise;  that  it  railroad  construction  are  unsurpassed, 
is  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey;  The  purpose  of  the  Southern  Indus- 
that  over  it  has  been  opened  the  horn  of  trial  Association  is  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
plenty  and  its  contents  scattered  abroad  tion  of  men  who  may  have  money  to  in- 
with  lavish  hand.  Her  soil  is  the  rich-  vest  knowledge  of  these  vast  stores  of 
est.  She  can  produce  the  cereals  of  the  agricultural,  mineral  and  woodland 
temperate  as  well  as  of  the  torrid  zone,  wealth,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  come 
She  can  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  into  the  South  with  their  surplus;  that 
North  as  well  as  those  that  are  peculiar  they  will  build  furnaces  for  smelting  the 
to  her  own  climate,  and  all  in  the  great-  iron ;  that  they  will  provide  means  for 
est  abundance.  hewing  the  trees  and  cutting  the  logs 
Her  forests  abound  in  the  finest  tim-  into  material  to  be  shipped  into  the  marts 
ber.  Woodland  monarchs  abound  that  of  the  world ;  that  they  will  supply  the 
may  be  used  in  making  spars  for  the  capital  for  quarrying-  the  beautiful  mar- 
greatest  ships  and  there  are  ornamental  bles ;  that  they  will  build  the  railroads 
woods  as  well  that  could  adorn  the  pal-  over  which  will  be  shipped  to  seaports 
aces  of  the  rich.  Beneath  her  soil  there  lie  the  products  of  the  land  ;  that  they  will 
millions  of  tons  of  coal,  vast  quantities  of  realize  fully  the  possibilities  for  manu- 
zinc,  and  great  stores  of  iron  ore  scarcely  facturing  of  all  sorts,  and  will  be  induced 
yet  exposed.  Her  mountains  are  rich  to  bring  into  the  country  what  we  most 
in  marbles  of  the  finest  kind  and  richest  need,  capital. 
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With  that  capital  there  would  certainly  They  inspired  the  sentiment  of  self  help, 

come  also  an  influx  of  intelligent  labor —  But  this  development  may  be  said  to 

men  who  would  till  the  soil,  who  would  have  been  to  a  large  extent  local — that 

work  the  mines,  who  would  attend  the  is,  it  was  confined  for  a  time  to  one  State, 

furnaces,  and  furnish  the  countless  serv-  then  to  another.  This  spirit  of  enterprise 

ices  that  make  a  community  happy  and  fostered  endeavor,  and  instilled  courage, 

thriving.  but  it  was  to   a    degree    sporadic.      It 

South  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  lies  lacked  continuity, 
one-fourth  of  the  acreage  of  the  United  Forces  unorganized,  without  trained 
States.  That  fraction  of  the  soil  of  this  leaders,  are  bound  to  encounter  difficul- 
land  produces  practically  as  much  in  ag-  ties.  Too  often  has  the  lack  of  financial 
ricultural  products  as  all  the  rest  of  the  resources  swamped  industries  that,  had 
country  combined.  These  products  may  they  been  carried  on  for  a  time  on  a  sur- 
be  converted  into  articles  of  greater  value  plus  of  capital,  would  to-day  have  been 
than  the  combined  products  of  the  North,  not  only  flourishing,  but  would  have  in- 
East  and  West.  And  yet,  at  this  time,  spired  courage  and  hope  of  ultimate  gain, 
not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  surface  There  should  now  be  many  prosperous 
of  the  land  of  the  South  is  utilized  for  industrial  concerns,  that  are  not  in  ex- 
agricultural  purposes.  istence     simply     because,     inadequately 

Consider  that  only  33  per  cent,  of  the  financed,  they  went  to  the  wall  in  some 

population  of  the  United  States  resides  temporary   stringency;   and   others,   not 

in  this  section  of  the  country.     Yet  they  knowing  the  real  difficulty,  or  not  desir- 

raise  all  its  coton,  cotton  seed  and  rice,  ing  with  their  limited  capital  to  risk  a 

and  80  per  cent,  of  its  tobacco.  This  land  similar  fate,  have  refrained  from  going 

contains  30  per  cent,  of  the  coal  area  of  into  business.    This  has  been  to  the  detri- 

the  country,  65  per  cent,  of  its  possible  ment  of  the  country  at  large,  and  it  is 

timber  production,    produces  now   173/2  time  that  the  proper  view  should  be  made 

per  cent,  of  its  iron,  produces  pig  iron  prominent.     The  vast  resources  of  the 

more  cheaply  than  does  any  other  sec-  country  should  be  exploited.     Our  need 

tion  of  the  world ;  furnishes  80  per  cent,  for  capital  should  be  brought  prominent- 

of  the  American  pig  iron  exported  and  ly  before  the  world ;  and  we  should  insist 

mines  20  per  cent,  of  its  coal.     It  is  also  upon  taking  the  place  in  the  commerce  of 

the  largest  sugar  cane  district,  producing  the  land  to  which  our  natural  advantages 

in  1900  12  per  cent,  of  the  world's  cane  entitle  us.     Too  long  have  we  permitted 

sugar.  modesty,   or  diffidence,   if  you   will,  to 

The  per  capita  and  per  area  product  handicap  us.  We  have  not  had  that  large 

of  the  South  is  the  richest  in  variety  and  eye  for  grasping  the  main  chance  which 

quantity  of  the  earth,  and  yet  we  have  has  characterized  the  West  and  aided  in 

only  20  per  cent,  of  the  general  wealth  of  its  great  development, 

the  United  States  and  10  per  cent,  of  its  Now  is  the  time  for  the  South,  not  to 

manufacturing  wealth.     All  the  natural  take  hold  of  opportunities,  but  to  make 

advantages  we  have  in  abundance.  What  them ;  to  come  out  of  the  spell  that  has 

we    need    is    development.     We    want  enthralled  her  and  make  known  her  claim 

money,  technical  education,  and  leader-  on  the  world's  trade ;  to  insist  upon  tak- 

ship.  ing  her  place   in  the   prosperity   that   is 

It  is  true  beyond  dispute  that  there  has  shining  upon  the  land.  In  the  light  of 
been  progress.  Much  has  been  achieved,  the  present  financial  operations — combi- 
But  more,  a  great  deal  more,  needs  nations  of  vast  interests  capitalized  as  is 
be  done.  The  enlightened  and  pro-  the  great  steel  corporation  recently  or- 
gressive  manhood  of  the  South,  during  ganized  at  more  than  one  billion  of  dol- 
the  final  fifteen  years  of  the  past  century,  lars,  and  the  centralization  of  railroad  in- 
was  not  idle.  They  accomplished  a  great  terests  that  represent  capital  of  hundreds 
deal.  They  began  to  exploit  their  re-  of  millions — it  will  seem  a  strange  corn- 
sources  and  to  a  certain  extent  began  the  mentary  on  the  intelligence  of  the  finan- 
development  of  the  industrial  spirit  that  ciers  of  the  North  and  East  if  they  do  not 
is  to-day  crying  out  for  expansion,  for  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and 
wider  and  more  extended  opportunity,  put  into  the  development  of  the  South  the 
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comparatively    small    sum    we    estimate  hausted.     Germany   lacks    in    food,   all 

that  we  need  in  the  next  five  years.  fibers,  and  many  metals.     France,  while 

In  that  period,  to  achieve  the  fullest  she  is  supplied  with  food,  is  deficient  in 
wealth  of  which  the  Southern  States  are  fibers,  metals,  coal  and  lumber.  All  these 
capable,  we  need  $500,000,000  additional  the  South  produces  in  abundance ;  and  it 
capital,  for  manufacturing,  agricultural,  can  increase  them  tenfold, 
mineral  and  arboreal  development.  With  Why  then  should  we  sell  them  as  cheap 
augmentation  of  capital  we  will  need  a  raw  material?  Southern  coal  costs  at 
vast  increase  of  population.  Here,  for  the  pit  $1  per  ton.  English  coal  costs, 
the  North,  with  its  excess  population,  its  $1.58;  German,  $1.85;  French,  $2.25. 
congested  municipalities,  and  its  labor  The  South  has  a  coal  area  four  and  two- 
problems,  is  a  means  of  thinning  out  that  thirds  times  greater  than  England, 
population,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  so-  France  and  Germany  combined.  These 
lution  of  industrial  questions.  Of  course,  three  European  nations  own  60  per  cent, 
this  will  only  be  putting  off  temporarily  of  the  spindles  of  the  world ;  and  they 
the  complete  adjustments  which  must  ul-  purchased  last  year  from  the  South 
timately  come;  but  the  South  will  guar-  6,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  worth  $250,- 
antee  that  if  the  North  will  put  capital  000,000.  They  bought  in  addition  from 
within  her  borders,  she  will  take  over  the  the  South  $25,000,000  worth  of  cotton 
surplus  population.  There  will  be  a  ces-  seed  oil  and  meal.  Thus  we  have  three 
sation  of  the  strikes  that  now  afflict  or  great  nations  purchasing  annually  from 
threaten  the  industrial  horizon  in  the  the  South  $275,000,000  of  raw  products, 
North.  With  the  amount  of  capital  to  from  which  they  manufactured  a  product 
develop  our  resources  which  I  have  worth  more  than  a  billion  dollars, 
named,  we  will  need  an  increased  popu-  Shall  we  enable  foreign  nations  to 
lation  of  at  least  5,000,000.  Practically,  make  $4  to  our  $1  ?  These  same  nations 
we  would  require  out  of  the  cities  of  the  imported  from  the  United  States  other 
North  as  great  a  number  of  artisans  as  articles  which  the  South  should  furnish, 
are  now  employed  in  New  York  and  including  hog  products  worth  $110,000,- 
Philadelphia  combined.  000;   beef,   $100,000,000;    grain,   $185,- 

Consider    for    an    instant    this    great  000,000,  and  dairy  products,  $5,000,000. 

Southland,  in  which  all  the  United  States  The  South  produces  as  much  iron  as 

is  interested.     We  can  set  aside  the  old  France,  and  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the 

apprehensions  of  sectionalism,  jealousy  iron  of  either  England  or  Germany, 

and  their  attendant  ills.    We  are  one  na-  She  has  56,000  miles  of  railroad  track- 

tion,  striving  for  the  best  that  is  in  us.  age,  against  the  50,000  of  Germany,  the 

Our  people  are  desirous  only  of  achiev-  25,000  of  France,  and  the  21,000  of  Eng- 

ing,  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  coun-  land  and,  Ireland.     She  is  thus  equal  to 

try  as  well  as  for  themselves,  the  position  any  two  of  them,  though  she  has  only 

in  the  world  to  which  we  are  entitled.  4  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  of  these  great 

The  population  of  the  manufacturing  nations.  But  they  manufacture  values 
nations  of  Europe  represents,  in  round  more  than  600  per  cent,  greater  than 
figures,  150,000,000  of  people,  who  buy  those  of  the  South;  hence  their  vast 
from  the  United  States  85  or  90  per  cent,  riches  and  our  extreme  deficiency  in 
of  our  exports.  These  great  manufac-  wealth.  We  have  everything  except  ade- 
turing  centers  are  deficient  in  food,  quate  population  and  a  good  finance, 
fibers,  timber  resources,  fuel  and  mine  Our  financial  prosperity  means  the  en- 
products.  Great  Britain  is  lacking  in  all  hancement  of  the  prosperity  of  all  other 
food,  and  could  not  feed  her  people  nine-  parts  of  the  United  States.  Do  we  not 
ty  days  from  her  own  products.  She  is  do  well  to  solicit  the  idle  capital  of  the 
entirely  without  cotton,  wool  or  silk;  is  Northern  States  to  join  hands  with  us 
deficient  in  ores  for  steel  and  other  im-  in  reaping  the  rich  harvest  ? 
portant  metals,  and  her  coal  is  nearly  ex-  Philadelphia,  pa. 
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Corporations    and    Character    Once    More. 

By  Henry  A.   Stimson,   D.D. 

UCH    of   the    prevalent   abuse    of  In  the  growth  of  civilization  there  has 

trusts  and  of  the  great  corpora-  been  no  more  important  agency  for  the 

tions  is  worse  than  futile.     It  di-  production  of  character  than  the  respon- 

rects  against  a  phase  of  institutional  de-  sibility  of  managing  an  individual  busi- 

velopment  which  is  as  inevitable  as  it  is  ness.     The    condition    of    the    business 

sure  in  the  end  to  prove  beneficial    the  world  to-day  is  witness  to  it.     Never  was 

obloquy  that  arises  from  certain  inciden-  so  much  business  done  on  the  basis  of  a 

tal  evils.     That  those  evils  are  in  them-  man's  word,  and  never  was  there  such 

selves  serious,  and,  in  view  of  the  novelty  established   confidence   in   the  honor  as 

of  the  condition  in  which  the  community  well  as  the  honesty  of  those  with  whom 

finds  itself,  may  prove  dangerous,  is  not  one  has  to  deal.     The  honored  names  in 

to  be  questioned.     Thoughtful  men  will  the  business  world  are  of  men  of  unim- 

want  to  know  how  to  discern  the  perma-  peachable  integrity,  and  the  folly  of  com- 

nent  beneath  the  transient,  the  character-  mercial  dishonesty  where  one  seeks  per- 

istic  good  beneath  the  obvious  evil.  manent  success  is  recognized  even  where 

The  development  of  organization  can-  its  sin  might  not  be  regarded, 

not  be  arrested.     It  will  cover  ever  wider  To-day   individual  business   is   disap- 

areas  and  new  forms  of  business.      Men  pearing.     The  great  corporation  with  its 

cannot  compete  against  it  single-handed,  perfected  machinery  is  fast  superseding 

any  more  than  guerrillas  can  stand  before  it.     But  no  thoughtful  man  can  believe 

a  regular  army.     It  is  sure  to  advance  that,  however  perfect  the  organization, 

also  in  its  internal  development.     What  the  world  is  going  to  dispense  with  in- 

product  of  human  industry  and  wit  has  tegrity,   or  that   character   is   going   to 

stopped   short   of   advancing   perfection  count  for  less  in  the  business  world  than 

and  of  finer  finish  ?     No  feature  of  the  re-  it  has  done  in  the  past.     The  great  ques- 

cent  Chicago  Trust  Convention  was  more  tion  then  is,  To  what  are  we  to  look  for 

remarkable   than    its   lack   of   precision,  its  production?     The  corporation  needs 

The  lines  of  criticism  were  as  many  as  men  of  character ;  but  the  principle  upon 

the  speakers,  and  the  allegations  of  the  which  the  corporation  is  developed  is  to 

defense  were  equally  diverse  and  general,  trust  no  man.     The  organization  is  to  be 

Meanwhile  great  combinations  are  go-  made  so  perfect  that  a  man  cannot  steal  if 
ing  on  at  the  rate  of  a  capitalization  of  he  would,  and  indifference  to  the  interest 
six  thousand  millions  a  year.  The  pub-  of  his  employers  will  be  at  once  detected, 
lie,  despite  their  fears,  seem  to  be  more  The  stimulus  upon  which  reliance  is 
or  less  steadily  absorbing  the  industrial  placed  to  produce  this  interest  and  to  de- 
securities.  Wise  men  are  forecasting  velop  both  industry  and  honesty  is  the 
the  panic  which  will  in  time  clear  the  at-  discipline  of  the  establishment  and  the 
mosphere  and  readjust  values.  The  po-  certainty  of  detection  and  discharge.  One 
litical  parties,  in  the  timidity  of  their  play  of  the  great  corporations  within  my 
one  against  the  other,  are  toying  with  the  knowledge  which  has  long  been  a  model 
question  and  waiting  for  time  to  give  in  the  perfection  of  its  system,  I  am  told, 
them  the  clearer  light  which,  in  our  now  weighs  the  horses  it  uses  every 
wholesome  American  life,  is  sure  in  time  month,  distributes  forage  on  the  basis 
to  come,  however,  costly  the  waiting.  of  this  ascertained  weight,  and  at  the  end 

It  is  the  privilege  of  serious  men  who  of  the  month  assumes  dishonesty  in  the 

have  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  stable  men   if  the  horses   have   lost   in 

heart  to  forecast  the  issue,  and,  passing  weight.     Perhaps  this  may  be  a  model 

by   incidental    features   and   those   evils  method  for  securing  the  end  desired,  but 

which  may  be  trusted  to  correct  them-  that  it  involves  a  change  in  the  whole  at- 

selves,  to  discern  clearly  the  great  under-  titude  of  the  employee  and  has  inevitable 

lying  peril,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  set  effects    upon    his    character     cannot    be 

at  work  to  sustain  the  forces  which  may  questioned.    If  these  and  similar  methods 

be  looked  to  to  correct  it.  are  the  best    they  only   emphasize  the 
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question.  To  what  is  the  business  world 
to  look  for  the  creation  of  those  types  of 
character  which  these  methods  certainly 
will  not  produce,  and  yet  without  which 
the  best  results  in  the  long  run  cannot  be 
attained?  For  it  is  certainly  true  that 
whatever  economies  are  to  be  introduced 
and  whatever  perfection  of  product  may 
be  attained,  no  corporation  can  hope  for 
permanent  success  in  a  community  which 
does  not  thrive,  or  with  men  in  whom 
manhood  in  its  finer  forms  is  not  both 
stimulated  and  rewarded. 

In  this  situation  the  Church  acquires  a 
new  significance.  Wholly  apart  from  its 
value  as  a  means  of  saving  souls,  it  may 
be  recognized  as  having  a  business  rela- 
tion, I  had  almost  said  a  financial  worth, 
which  has  suddenly  become  of  leading 
importance  to  the  community.  The 
Church  has  been  the  comfort  and  the 
strength  of  the  business  man  fighting  the 
battle  of  life  single  handed,  and  striving 
to  hold  fast  the  conviction  that  honesty  is 
the  best  policy,  and  that  his  success  was 
involved  in  his  resisting  temptation;  it 
now  becomes  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  re- 
maining institution  to  which  the  business 
world  can  look  for  the  production  of 
character.  It  does  not  produce  expert 
accountants,  or  shrewd  salesmen,  or  cap- 
tains of  labor,  or  cunning  inventors  and 
machinists ;  but  it  alone  can  be  looked  to 
to  secure  in  all  these  that  type  of  manhood 
without  which  even  their  commercial 
value  is  seriously  handicapped.  Unrec- 
ognized in  this  connection  tho  it  may  be, 
the  Church  never  stood  to  the  commu- 
nity in  so  important  a  commercial  relation 
as  it  does  to-day.  The  business  world  is 
casting  about  for  technical  schools  of  all 
kinds  to  produce  for  it  the  experts 
needed  in  every  department.  The  Church 
has  in  the  evolution  of  society  been  lifted 
into  a  place  of  expert  productiveness 
which  transcends  all.  Lack  of  outside 
technical  training  in  any  one  department 
of  business  may  be  made  up  for  by  inside 
experience ;  but  in  this  matter  of  charac- 
ter the  Church  alone  supplies  the  motive 
and  sustains  the  discipline  which  can  be 
counted  upon  to  produce  the  needed  re- 
sult. Annapolis  and  West  Point  never 
were  so  honored  in  the  history  of  the 
country  as  they  are  to-day.  Despite  the 
number  of  valued  leaders  in  the  army  and 
the  navy  who  have  come  directly  from 


civil  life,  the  men  from  the  great  schools 
have  proved  their  right  of  leadership. 
The  great  school  of  character  is  the 
Church,  and  the  genuine  Christian  to-day 
has  his  opportunity. 

There  is  much  discussion  about  the  at- 
titude of  the  Church  to  the  community, 
and  there  are  many  who  would  not  be 
contented  until  the  Church  engages  ac- 
tively in  every  interest  of  the  city,  from 
its  politics  to  its  sewage.  In  all  these  di- 
rections, without  doubt,  the  influence  of 
the  Church  can  be  made  helpful ;  but  if 
the  discussion  serves  to  divert  attention 
from  the  main  business  of  the  Church,  it 
can  only  work  harm.  The  business  of  the 
Church  is  primarily  to  produce  character. 
This  is  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
alone  the  welfare  of  the  community  can 
be  eventually  builded.  It  is  time  then, 
before  all,  to  emphasize  the  vital  relation 
between  Christianity  and  character,  and 
to  hold  up  before  the  business  world  as 
well  as  before  the  community  at  large  the 
significance  of  this  fact.  I  remember  well 
the  bitter  animosity  with  which,  years 
ago,  a  fellow  clerk,  a  German  rationalist, 
answered  my  approaching  him  upon  the 
matter  of  personal  religion  with  a  fierce 
protest  against  the  fact  that  in  New  York 
if  a  man  was  known  to  be  a  Christian  he 
had  a  credit  and  respect  which  others 
did  not  have.  It  was  unwilling  testimony 
forced  out  of  the  experience  of  a  man 
who  had  been  for  upward  of  twenty  years 
at  the  center  of  our  business  world.  If  in 
the  progress  of  business  organization  it 
has  ceased  to  be  true,  it  is  only  in  ap- 
pearance, for  the  day  is  not  distant  when 
not  professed  Christianity,  but  true 
Christian  character  will  be  at  a  premium, 
even  in  the  business  world,  higher  than  it 
ever  had  in  the  past. 

Let  the  churches  then  take  courage. 
They  are  not  to  be  crowded  to  the  wall 
by  the  mighty  structures  which  already 
begin  to  overshadow  them,  out-topping 
their  spires.  More  than  ever  they  are 
worth  all  they  may  cost  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  position  of  the  Christian 
teacher  and  preacher,  however  over- 
looked or  elbowed  it  may  be,  was  never 
more  needful  or  in  the  end  more  sure  to 
be  honored.  The  problem  of  corpora- 
tion and  character  will  be  successfully 
solved  if  the  relation  of  churches  and 
character  be  rightly  appreciated. 

New  York  City. 


The    Forgotten    Vocation 

By  Lizzie  Hyer  Neff. 


NO  one  has  received  a  larger  share  of 
self-gratulation  than  the  New 
Woman — whatever  that  dreadful 
epithet  may  mean !  She  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  mart  of  trade,  in  the  pro- 
fession, in  the  study,  in  the  studio,  and  in 
the  numberless  little  nooks  and  byways 
of  success  that  she  has  found  for  herself, 
and,  in  the  general  eagerness  to  follow 
her  into  a  new  sphere,  the  fate  of  the 
woman  who  stayed  in  the  old  sphere  has 
been  quite  forgotten. 

The  woman  professional  is  an  orna- 
ment to  the  structure  of  society,  often  a 
rare  and  beautiful  ornament,  but  she  is 
not  an  integral  part  of  it.  She  could  be 
removed  without  injury  to  the  masonry, 
but  the  woman  domestic  is  the  very  key- 
stone of  the  arch ;  take  her  away  and  the 
social  organization  crumbles  into  chaos. 

The  swift  progress  of  the  last  half- 
century  has  forced  the  housewife  into  a 
new  position,  has  given  her  new  require- 
ments, but  it  has  added,  if  possible,  to  her 
importance. 

The  patient,  workworn  mother  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  who  spun,  and  wove, 
and  baked,  and  brewed — and  sometimes 
scolded ! — had  in  her  hard  life  a  monop- 
oly of  household  comforts  that  her  mod- 
ern daughters  cannot  boast.  The  dearth 
of  all  things  ready-made  rendered  her 
skill  supreme.  Every  mile  of  rough 
road  between  the  farm  and  the  town  was 
her  moral  ally.  And  from  those  isolated, 
mother-taught  homes  what  a  race  of  men 
came  forth !  It  was  they  who  carried  the 
leaven  of  New  England  thrift  and  integ- 
rity to  every  part  of  the  broad  new  land. 

It  is  a  singular  paradox,  that  from  the 
very  industry  and  ingenuity  germinated 
in  those  early  homes  has  grown  an  ex- 
cess of  commodity  that  now  menaces  the 
home  itself. 

The  cheap  and  rapid  transit  of  to-day, 
the  world-wide  urban  movement,  which 
is  the  direct  result  of  invention,  and 
which  is  gathering  humanity  into  the 
tenements  of  crowded  cities,  the  infinite 
number  and  variety  of  pleasure  resorts, 
innocent  and  otherwise,  are  all  counter 
attractions  to  the  home  magnet.  The  sa- 
loon, the  ancient  foe  of  the  home,  has 
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equipped  itself  with  every  modern  ap- 
pliance of  luxury  and  beauty  to  enhance 
its  allurements. 

All  of  the  co-operative  social  institu- 
tions of  the  day  are  poachers  in  the  once 
exclusive  domestic  realm.  The  literary 
and  musical  society,  the  church  society, 
the  evening  lecture,  and  the  woman's  club, 
great  helps  to  the  mother  as  they  are  still, 
divide  her  prerogative  in  friendly  rivalry. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  devices  that  reduce 
the  physical  necessity  of  the  home  as  an 
institution,  it  has  flourished  until  it  has 
become  one  of  the  strongest  features  of 
our  civilization. 

Go  through  the  shady,  grassy  villages, 
or  through  the  arched  avenues  of  the 
smaller  cities,  or  the  suburbs  of  the  large 
cities,  and  note  the  infinite  variety  and 
tastefulness  and  attractiveness  of  our 
houses.  The  mass  of  the  people  have 
never  lived  so  well  in  any  time  or  coun- 
try as  in  America,  just  now.  And  why? 
A  little  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  develops 
the  answer  that  the  gallantry  of  Ameri- 
can men  is  so  generous  and  practical  that 
it  allows  women  the  almost  exclusive 
privilege  of  planning  the  home.  The 
dealers  in  real  estate  tell  us  that,  nine 
times  in  ten,  it  is  the  woman's  choice  that 
prevails.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the 
application  of  artistic  principles  to  do- 
mestic use  was  simultaneous  with  the 
broadening  of  women's  opportunities  in 
this  country.  The  influence  of  these  ar- 
tistic homes,  moral,  sanitary,  educa- 
tional and  social,  does  not  need  to  be  re- 
counted.    It  is  self-evident. 

Never  before  was  the  marriage  bond 
riveted  by  so  many  common  interests. 
The  family  is  united  in  study,  work  and 
recreation.  The  children  were  never  so 
carefully  watched,  so  well  understood  and 
so  tenderly  trained  as  to-day. 

And  the  genius  of  all  this  excellence  is 
not  the  breadwinner  alone,  for  he  must 
be  absent  from  morning  till  night.  It  is 
the  versatile  mistress  of  the  house;  the 
gentle,  modest,  tactful  woman  who  thinks 
that  she  has  no  especial  gift,  and  has  an 
apologetic  feeling  toward  her  profes- 
sional friends  therefor.  She  does  not 
own  a  portrait  block  of  herself;  she  has 
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never  been  described  in  the  illustrated 
paper  as  a  queen  of  tragedy  or  a  queen 
of  song,  and  yet  she  is  the  uncrowned 
queen  of  the  social  system.  She  may,  or 
may  not  have  a  supreme  talent,  but  she 
must  combine  all  talents  to  succeed  in  her 
calling.  She  must  come  in  direct  compe- 
tition with  all  the  appliances  of  civiliza- 
tion, so  she  adroitly  adopts  them  in  her 
stronghold  to  use  against  themselves. 

In  this  way  she  makes  her  home  more 
alluring  than  club,  hotel  or  gilded  bar. 
Her  own  personality  is  the  greatest  fac- 
tor. She  must  know  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  literature,  art,  the  drama,  fash- 
ion, politics,  and  the  church. 

She  must  be  able  to  play  a  sonata,  or 
to  make  a  dainty  salad ;  she  must  know 
how  to  make  a  gown  or  to  hear  a  Latin 
conjugation ;  she  must  be  able  to  criticise 
a  thesis  or  prescribe  for  a  fever.  She  is 
the  confidante  of  her  girls  and  the  chum 
of  her  boys.  She  is  ever  on  the  alert  for 
poison  in  the  literature  or  adulteration  in 
the  food.  And  the  home  of  this  many 
sided  woman  is  a  sure  haven  for  her 
young  people,  where  the  world's  sin  and 
sorrow  can  never  enter,  and  in  which  her 
children  do  truly  "  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed." 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  holy  call- 
ing of  the  homemaker  is  so  little  recog- 


nized among  the  vocations  of  modern 
women ;  we  are  apt  to  forget  her  entirely 
in  pointing  out  ideals  to  our  daughters. 

It  is  also  true  that  we  give  them  spe- 
cific training  for  any  other  sphere  than 
the  natural  and  probable  one  of  marriage. 
Is  there  not  danger  that  we  are  divert- 
ing them  too  much  from  their  appointed 
place  in  Nature's  economy?  We  teach 
the  young  girl  many  isms  and  ologies 
that  are  of  only  possible  utility,  but  we 
never  send  her  to  a  technical  school  of 
household  science.  We  teach  her  the 
structure  of  plants  and  the  care  and  use 
of  delicate  instruments,  yet  we  carefully 
refrain  from  teaching  her  the  require- 
ments of  that  most  fragile  and  compli- 
cated little  human  organism  that  may 
some  day  be  laid  upon  her  bosom.  Is  it 
justice  to  our  daughters  to  teach  them 
that  greater  happiness  can  be  found  any- 
where else  than  in  their  own  homes?  Is 
it  just  to  let  them  run  the  risk  of  enter- 
ing those  homes  without  a  thorough 
equipment  for  their  vast  responsibility? 
Have  we  no  obligation  to  our  sons  in  this 
matter?  Are  we  robbing  the  future  of 
its  homemakers?  If  so,  we  are,  indeed, 
dislodging  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  for, 
take  away  the  faithful,  loyal  homemaker 
from  society,  and  society  must  cease  to 
exist. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The    Divining    Rod. 

By  W.   P.   Barrett,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  Ireland. 


A  FRIEND  has  sent  me  a  copy  of 
The  Independent  for  January 
24th  last,  containing  an  able  re- 
view of  my  recently  published  mono- 
graph, "  On  the  So-Called  Divining 
Rod."  Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the 
very  kind  terms  in  which  you  speak  of 
my  work — a  protracted,  troublesome  and 
somewhat  distasteful  investigation, 
which  I  undertook  at  the  request  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search. You  are  good  enough  to  say  that, 
tho  you  come  to  a  different  conclusion  to 
that  at  which  I  provisionally  have  ar- 
rived, 
"  It  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  compliment 


to  Professor  Barrett  than  otherwise ;  for  if  we 
were  not  sure  that  he  tells  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  we  should  not 
feel  free  to  accept  his  results  at  par  and  yet  re- 
ject his  deduction.  The  difficulty  with  all 
such  indications  of  supernormal  power  is  that 
they  lurk  almost  exclusively  in  dark  corners, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  them  in  a  scien- 
tific way.  The  mathematical  law  of  probabili- 
ties cannot  be  applied  with  accuracy  to  cases 
of  the  cure  of  disease,  of  coincidental  appari- 
tions, or  finding  underground  water." 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  great  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  applying  the  law  of 
probabilities  to  supernormal  phenomena, 
but  into  the  "  dark  corners "  wherein 
such  phenomena  have  been  allowed  to 
lurk  so  long  the  dry  and  clear  light  of 
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scientific  inquiry  is  now  being  thrown ; 
and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  you  to 
the  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  English  So- 
ciety for  Psychical  Research  I  think  you 
will  find  several  not  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  grapple  with  this  very  problem. 
For  instance,  in  the  third  volume  of  those 
"  Proceedings  "  one  of  the  highest  living 
authorities  on  Probability,  Professor 
Edgeworth,  F.N.S.,  has  a  learned  paper 
entitled  "  The  Calculus  of  Probabilities 
Applied  to  Psychical  Research,"  in  which 
the  question  of  thought  transference  is 
discussed  and  certain  definite  conclusions 
in  its  favor  arrived  at  from  the  applica- 
tion of  this  calculus.  Prior  to  that  pa- 
per two  eminent  mathematicians  and 
physicists,  Professor  (now  Principal) 
Oliver  Lodge,  F.N.S.,  and  his  brother, 
Professor  Alfred  Lodge,  contributed  a 
mathematical  paper  on  a  similar  sub- 
ject to  volume  two  of  the  "  Proceedings." 
Omitting  other  discussions  of  a  similar 
character,  such  as  the  able  and  lengthy 
monograph  on  "  Coincidences,"  by  Miss 
Johnson,  we  find  in  volume  ten  of  the 
"  Proceedings "  that  magnum  opus  by 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  the  "  Re- 
port on  the  Census  of  Hallucinations,"  to 
the  400  pages  of  which,  and  the  answers 
of  17,000  individuals,  I  would  respect- 
fully refer  those  who  wish  to  see  scien- 
tific methods  and  the  law  of  probabilities 
applied  to  psychical  research. 

In  the  case  of  water-finding,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law  of  probabilities  is,  of 
course,  a  more  difficult  affair,  and  the 
cost  of  borings  is  a  serious  hindrance  to 
the  necessary  experimental  data.  A  good 
deal  of  trustworthy  information  has, 
however,  been  obtained  by  those  who 
have  made  borings  for  a  water  supply  in 
closely  adjacent  spots  with  and  without 
the  aid  of  the  so-called  dowser,  or  water- 
finder.  I  cite  many  such  cases  in  my  two 
papers  ("  Proceedings  "  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research,  volumes  four- 
teen and  fifteen),  and  the  conclusion 
at  which  I  have  arrived  is  that  while 
more  evidence  is  required  for  scientific 
demonstration,  yet  enough  exists  at  pres- 
ent to  afford  a  very  strong  prima  facie 
case  on  behalf  of  something  new  to  sci- 
ence. 

In  the  particular  case  you  quote  from 
my  own  experiments  you  are  evidently 


under  some  misapprehension.     You  sav: 

"  This  is  very  good  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  how 
far  does  it  go?    No  one  can  tell,"  etc. 

May  I  beg  you  to  refer  to  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  report  in  this  very  case, 
given  by  an  able  geologist  who  had  no 
sympathy  of  any  kind  with  these  "  dow- 
sers." You  will  find  it  on  page  159  of 
my  paper;  this  gentleman,  the  senior 
geologist  of  the  Irish  Geological  Survey, 
distinctly  states  that  it  was  very  improb- 
able that  the  existence  of  water-bearing 
strata  in  the  field  could  have  been  sur- 
mised by  the  dowser : 

"  Much  less  [could  he]  indicate  with  any 
accuracy  the  spot  and  depth  at  which  it  would 
be  found.  The  success  attending  the  experi- 
ment here  is  rendered  the  more  striking  by  the 
dowser's  additional  prediction  that  water 
would  not  be  found  in  the  other  field,  .  .  . 
tho  to  the  ordinary  observer  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  at  least  as  much  probability  of  find- 
ing a  supply  in  this  place  as  in  the  other." 

A  particular  experiment  made  by  me 
with  water  running  and  not  running 
through  a  pipe  it  is  true  failed — 1.  e.,  the 
dowser's  results  in  this  case  could  be  ac- 
counted for  by  chance  coincidence.  This, 
you  say,  outweighs  any  number  of  ex- 
periments like  those  referred  to  in  the 
previous  paragraph.  I  venture  to  dis- 
agree, and  for  this  reason.  Suppose  my 
hypothesis  to  be  correct,  that  the  "  motor 
automatism  "  which  the  dowser  exhibits 
(in  the  involuntary  twisting  of  his  twig) 
is  started  by  the  stimulus  derived  from 
some  transcendental  and  unconscious 
perceptive  power,  is  it  not  more  likely 
that  he  would  succeed  in  the  exercise  of 
his  usual  avocation,  the  discovery  of  con- 
siderable masses  of  underground  wa- 
ter, than  in  a  much  less  familiar  and  more 
perplexing  experiment,  such  as  detect- 
ing whether  a  thin  stream  of  water  is 
or  is  not  moving  in  a  small  buried  water 
pipe?  Moreover,  the  water  pipe  experi- 
ment was  only  a  casual  trial  made  by  me ; 
others  have  tried  it  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, evidence  of  which  is  given  in  my 
first  monograph,  and  also  in  my  second, 
which  is  the  subject  of  your  review  (see 
e.  g.,  pages  265  and  269).  A  successful 
and  somewhat  similar  experiment  has 
reached  me  since  my  paper  was  published, 
of  which  I  inclose  you  a  full  published 
account. 

Dublin,  Ireland. 


The    Stanford    Case 

By  Charles  F.   Lummis, 


Again. 


EDITOR  OF    Tht  Land  of  Sunshine. 

[We  regret  that  there  has  been  any  delay  in  printing  this  brief  reply  to  an  article  in  which  Mr.  Adams,  supported 
by  Professor  Ross,  criticised  the  statements  of  Mr.  Lummis.  We  trust  that  there  will  be  no  further  discussion  of  this 
personal  side  of  the  main  controversy.— Editor.] 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Independent  : 

A  SERIES  of  accidents — involving, 
as  I  believe  you  are  aware,  no  de- 
fault of  mine — thus  far  belate  my 
attention  to  a  reply  (in  your  issue  of 
March  7th)  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Adams  to  my 
survey  of  the  "  Stanford  Trouble."  At 
this  date  the  matter  might  rest,  did  not 
the  article  accuse  me  of  untrue  state- 
ments and  of  being  in  effect  a  stage  doll 
for  Stanford  University  ventriloquists. 
This  I  cannot  pass  over  at  any  date. 

My  statements  were  accurate — and 
mild.  Of  the  counter-statements  of  Mr. 
Adams — indorsed  by  Professor  Ross — it 
is  enough  to  say  here  that  their  "  facts  " 
are  as  sound  as  the  standards  of  taste  and 
morals  raised  in  this  their  article ;  and 
these  a  few  words  will  define.  Disclaim- 
ing— after  nearly  five  years  of  consent — 
responsibility  for  the  illustrations  of  Pro- 
fessor Ross's  book,  "  Honest  Dollars," 
Mr.  Adams  recollects  and  Professor  Ross 
agrees  that  the  text  was  "  rigidly  scien- 
tific," and  "  was  a  calm  and  scholarly  ar- 
gument such  as  appeared  in  the  high 
class  reviews  of  that  day."  This  was, 
perhaps,  relying  over  much  on  the  excess- 
ive rarity  of  the  book.  I  own  a  copy ; 
and  a  fortnight  or  so  after  their  utter- 
ance (tho  unaware  of  it)  I  published  in 
the  April  Land  of  Sunshine,  my  own 
magazine,  enough  photographic  fac- 
similes from  that  work  to  dispose  now  of 
the  gentlemen  as  witnesses  as  to  what  is 
"  rigidly  scientific,  calm  and  scholarly." 
A  few  typical  lines  will  suffice  here : 

"  Injured  by  big,  fat  dollars."  "  Silver  was 
not  quietly  supplanted ;  it  was  KICKED  OUT." 
"Rescue  us  from  the  CRUEL  PINCH  of  the 
gold  standard."  "  Gold,  we  have  seen,  gives 
a  frightfully  dishonest  dollar."  "The  DE- 
GRADING SERVILITY  of  some  gold  men 
to  European  example."  "  But  the  50-cent  dol- 
lar! Ah,  this  is  the  big  trump  of  the  friends 
of  robber  money.  If  this  cannot  take  the  trick, 
what  will?"     [Capitals  Ross's.] 

The  ethical  contention  of  Mr.  Adams, 
indorsed  by  Professor  Ross,  runs  a  la 
par.  They  hold  that  the  Stanford  for- 
tune was  dishonest  and  immoral,  but  that 


every  one  would  have  forgotten  this 
"  fact  "  if  Professor  Ross  had  not  been 
forcibly  weaned  from  this  corrupt  breast. 
Both  gentlemen  deem  it  lamentable  that 
remembrance — in  this  case  we  might  call 
it  conscience — was  awakened.  The 
money,  they  say,  was  a  crime ;  it  should 
have  been  forgotten,  so  long  as  Pro- 
fessor Ross  could  compound  it.  He  has 
partaken  of  this  money  contentedly  for 
eight  years ;  he  wished  to  continue.  And 
I  believe  his  salary  was  accepted  by  him 
up  to  July  31st,  1901 — that  is,  for  eight 
months  during  which  he  has  not  only 
pretended  to  render  no  equivalent,  but 
has,  with  his  friends,  been  doing  what 
harm  he  could  to  the  university.  He  in- 
dorses Mr.  Adams's  admission  that  for 
eight  years  he  has  participated  in  "  what 
he  could  not  defend  and  did  not  wish  to 
condemn."  I  should  never  care  to  ad- 
dress any  audience  to  whom  this  sort  of 
ethics  might  seem  inconclusive. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Stanford  mil- 
lions, nor  for  any  other.  If  they  were 
criminal,  I  would  remember  the  crime 
and  ask  every  one  else  to.  But  as  a  stu- 
dent of  California  history  for  some  years 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  Sand  Lot  verdict 
that  in  the  Central  Pacific  deal  not  only 
all  the  railroad  builders  but  Congress  and 
the  Executive  were  thieves.  Nor  do  I 
know  of  any  responsible  historian  who 
will.  The  evidence  is  strong  that  Sena- 
tor Stanford  was  as  unaware  of  the 
sharp  practices  of  some  of  his  associates 
as  the  national  Government  was. 

The  insinuation  that  my  many  public 
utterances  on  this  affair — or  any  of  them 
— were  "  inspired  "  is  almost  as  silly  as 
the  grave  accusation  that  the  secretary 
of  the  university  sent  out  copies  of  one 
of  my  editorials  with  a  note  of  approval. 
I  am  glad  if  he  could  find  a  truthful 
statement  of  the  case ;  but  it  was  none  of 
my  collusion.  In  fact,  I  never  dreamed 
of  it  till  three  months  later.  I  have  not 
in  my  life  consulted  any  person  as  to 
what  I  might  write ;  nor  has  any  one  of 
Stanford  ever  presumed  to  suggest.     So 
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far  as  I  know,  the  university  is  attending 
exclusively  to  its  business  of  teaching 
young  men  and  women.  Did  it  care 
for  controversy,  I  presume  it  would 
carry  on  its  own.  I  am  confident  it  would 
not  think  to  hypnotize  me.  I  have  neither 
had  nor  needed  other  inspiration  than  the 
fact  that  an  important  and  honorable  in- 
stitution has  been  assailed  in  a  fashion 
which — from  intimate  knowledge — I  can 
but  believe  unjust.     And  with  it,  several 


other  things  I  value,  in  ethics,  education 
and  equity.  In  dealing  with  the  matter 
I  have  been  at  pains,  as  is  my  habit,  to 
speak  only  from  full  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge. Neither  Mr.  Adams  nor  Professor 
Ross  has  ever  seen  the  documents  which 
are  really  vital  to  understanding  of  the 
case.  And  with  their  premise  based  on 
hearsay  or  guesswork,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing if  their  conclusions  go  far  wide  of  the 
fact.  Chas.  F.  Lummis. 

Los  Angeles,  Cai.. 


Bismarck's    Mother.* 

By  George  Alexander  Kohut. 


FERDINAND  VON  BISMARCK, 
proprietor  of  Schonhausen  and 
captain  of  cavalry,  was  a  youth  of 
twenty-five  years,  tall  and  of  distin- 
guished appearance,  possessing  a  strong 
sense  of  humor,  unfailing  amiability, 
joyous  love  of  life,  depth  of  soul,  good- 
ness of  heart,  gentleness  in  his  manners, 
considerate  in  his  judgment  of  others, 
when  on  July  7th,  1806,  he  took  as  his 
wife  Louise  Wilhelmina  Mencken.  This 
beautiful  and  soulful  damsel  was  the 
daughter  of  Kabinet-Rath  Anastatius 
Ludwig  Mencken. 

The  pastel-painting  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck's mother,  still  in  his  possession, 
shows  her  to  have  been  wonderfully  en- 
dowed with  personal  charms.  We  also 
know  that  she  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  an 
excellent  education ;  that  she  early  mani- 
fested extraordinary  intellectual  gifts, 
and  possessed  the  finest  social  traits — a 
beautiful,  proud,  distinguished  personage 
was  this  mistress  of  Schonhausen.  Her 
symmetric,  classically  formed  features 
did  indeed  exhibit  intelligence,  strength 
of  mind,  self-consciousness,  and,  to  some 
extent,  sternness ;  but  her  little,  shapely, 
mirthful  mouth,  by  its  friendly  expres- 
sion, softened  the  severity  of  her  coun- 
tenance. 

In  those  days  of  social  prejudice,  love 
was  the  only  power  that  could  impel  a 
cavalry  captain  and  nobleman  to  marry  a 
citizen's  daughter ;  and  in  this  matter  all 
reports  agree  that  the  marriage  of  this 

*  Freely  adapted  lrom  Dr.  Adolph  Kohut's  recent  work, 
Fiirst  Bismarck  und  die  Frauen. 


couple  was  ever  one  of  the  happiest  and 
most  blessed  unions  whereof  we  have  any 
knowledge.  The  handsome  couple  were 
admired  far  and  wide.  He  possessed  a 
knightly  form,  was  every  inch  a  cavalier, 
a  bold  rider,  a  doughty  huntsman ;  and 
she — this  blooming  maid  of  sixteen — was 
adorned  with  sweetest  of  graces,  full  of 
majesty  and  dignity. 

Louise  Wilhelmina  was  fond  of  gay 
society,  and  in  summer-time  Schonhau- 
sen was  the  resort  of  visitors  from  far 
and  near,  while  in  the  winter  the  couple 
lived  in  Berlin  and  kept  house  there  in 
magnificent  style.  She  was  naturally  the 
center  of  all  conversation.  Her  external 
charms  and  her  inner  qualities,  her  ex- 
ceptional social  gifts  and  her  frank  hos- 
pitality won  her  hosts  of  worshipers  and 
admirers.  She  was  by  no  means  exclu- 
sive: she  gathered  about  her  men  who, 
tho  not  belonging  to  the  noble  classes, 
were  distinguished  for  their  wit  and 
learning.  She  never  denied  her  citizen 
extraction,  and  from  her  Otto  inherited 
dependence  on  the  citizen  element,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  never  asked,  upon  the 
election  of  his  political  co-laborers  and 
personal  friends,  concerning  their  fam- 
ily-tree. He  prized  the  talent  and  mind 
without  regard  to  birth  and  caste. 

Frau  von  Bismarck  was  ardently  de- 
voted to  the  game  of  chess,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  the  fact  that  she 
vied  with  the  best  players,  is  ample  evi- 
dence of  her  acumen  and  mathematical 
powers.  She  was  likewise  musically  en- 
dowed, and  drew  much  pleasure   from 
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music;  we  cannot  say  that  she  instilled 
these  tastes  into  her  son,  but  what  a  role 
he  contrived  to  play  in  the  State  concerts 
throughout  Europe,  how  often  he  incul- 
cated flute-strains  in  his  antagonists  and 
made  the  whole  world  dance  to  his  pipe ! 

She  possessed  remarkable  talent  as  au- 
thor. In  the  city  as  well  as  in  the  coun- 
try she  kept  a  continuous  diary  wherein 
she  jotted  down  her  experiences.  It  is  a 
pity  that  this  diary  was  destroyed  after 
her  death.  If  it  had  been  preserved  we 
would  find  therein  a  goodly  amount  of 
information,  not  only  about  the  boyhood 
and  youth  of  the  ex-chancellor,  but  orig- 
inal data  concerning  the  views  of  life  and 
the  world,  as  well  as  the  educational 
principles  of  this  extraordinary  woman. 

Six  children  were  born  to  the  noble 
pair,  Otto  being  the  fourth.  In  1816,  a 
year  after  Otto's  birth,  his  parents  took 
up  their  residence  in  the  estate  of  Kniep- 
hof,  in  Pomerania.  By  the  death  of  a 
cousin  they  had  come  into  possession  of 
this  and  the  neighboring  feudal  estates, 
Jarchelin  and  Kulz.  As  in  Schonhausen, 
Louise  Wilhelmina  took  an  active  inter- 
est in  agriculture,  and  it  is  known  that, 
first  of  all,  Bismarck  owed  to  her  his  love 
of  nature,  agriculture  and  quiet  seclusion. 

While  it  is  usually  the  mothers  that  in- 
dulge their  children,  in  this  case  it  was 
Papa  Bismarck  who  gave  them  their 
way.  The  sensible  wife  soon  recognized 
that  unless  her  young  ones  were  accus- 
tomed to  a  stricter  regime,  their  careers 
would  be  ruined ;  she  therefore  deter- 
mined to  send  her  children,  while  very 
young,  from  their  parental  home  to  a 
boarding  school.  So  Otto,  when  six 
years  old,  was  put  in  Plamann's  Erzieh- 
ungsanstalt  in  Berlin,  where  his  elder 
brother,  Bernhard,  had  already  been  for 
some  time.  For  the  parents  this  contin- 
uous separation  was  exceedingly  painful, 
and  they  decided  that  since  they  resided 
in  Berlin  during  the  winter  months  the 
boys  should  quit  the  school  during  that 
period.  Of  course,  in  the  summer  vaca- 
tion Otto  came  to  Kniephof ;  it  was  his 
greatest  pleasure  to  roam  about  in  the 
open  air,  to  make  his  way  through  the 
woods  and  fields,  to  disport  himself  on 
the  farms  and  meadows.  It  was  pleas- 
ing to  the  mother  that,  amid  the  fresh- 
ness of  nature,  her  Otto's  body  thrived ; 
but  that  his  mind  should  not  be  neglected, 
he  had  to  study  several  hours  a  day. 


When  Otto  attended  the  Friedrich- 
Wilhelm's  Gymnasium,  then  directed  by 
Dr.  Bonnell,  his  parents,  who  then  resided 
at  No.  53  Behrenstrasse,  saw  to  it  that 
he  should  receive  thorough  instruction 
at  home.  That  his  physical  needs  were 
well  attended  to  goes  without  saying.  In 
this  his  mother  had  the  assistance  of  an 
old  housekeeper,  Trine  Neumann,  who 
was  tenderly  attached  to  the  boy,  with 
whom  Otto  preferably  spoke  Low  Ger- 
man. Of  her  he  always  cherished  a  fond 
remembrance. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Otto  passed 
his  examination  with  honors  at  the  Gray 
Cloister  in  Berlin,  and  was  expected  to 
determine  upon  a  vocation.  He  desired 
to  become  a  soldier,  but  his  mother  de- 
tected in  him  qualities  that  betokened  a 
statesman  and,  therefore,  wished  him  to 
attend  a  university.  He  wanted  to  study 
at  Heidelberg.  She  determined  to  guard 
him  from  the  influence  of  a  too  free  stu- 
dent-life; she  was  particularly  averse  to 
Heidelberg,  where  a  terrible  quantity  of 
beer  was  drunk — for  to  beer-drinking  she 
was  decidedly  opposed.  As  an  obedient 
son,  he  complied  with  her  wishes,  and 
went  to  more  staid  Gottingen,  to  the  uni- 
versity of  a  more  renowned  world. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  these  pre- 
cautions of  his  mother  did  not  prevent 
the  boy  from  learning  the  duelistic  art. 
In  three  semesters  he  had  twenty-eight 
encounters.  And,  tho  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  with  a  scar  or  two  in 
his  face,  this  very  fact  and  the  tone  and 
demeanor  of  the  jolly  "  bursch  "  discom- 
fited Frau  Bismarck  exceedingly.  He 
possessed  not  the  dignity  that  she  as- 
sociated with  diplomats.  Tho  history 
does  not  record  her  motherly  reproaches 
and  admonitions,  we  can  take  it  for 
granted  that  she  spoke  to  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  her  son  in  pleading  and 
anxious  tones. 

As  a  vender  of  delicatessen  Frau  von 
Bismarck  would  have  been  an  unquali- 
fied success.  Full  often  did  large  chests 
replenished  with  newly  smoked  goose- 
breasts,  sausages  and  hams  make  the 
mouth  of  the  student  water,  as  he  con- 
templated the  fragrant  contents.  In  his 
third  semester,  Otto  was  sick  with  a  vio- 
lent fever,  for  which  the  physician  pre- 
scribed quinine.  Just  then  one  of  his 
cargoes  of  meat  reached  him  from  his 
beloved  home.     All  thoughts  of  quinine 
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he  abandoned.  The  sausage  aroused  with- 
in him  a  new  soul.  Little  by  little  he 
caused  two  pounds  to  disappear,  and  its 
entrance  into  new  channels  drove  away 
every  vestige  of  the  fever,  never  to  come 
again.  Next  day  he  intimated  to  the  doc- 
tor that  his  mother  was  a  better  hand  at 
the  prescription  business,  and  invited  him 
to  partake  of  her  bounty. 

The  mother  had  the  inexpressible 
pleasure  of  seeing  that  Otto,  in  spite  of 
his  gayety,  applied  himself  to  study  in  all 
seriousness  and  earnestness.  With  inde- 
fatigable industry  he  strove  to  make  up 
for  wasted  time.  In  Easter,  1835,  he 
underwent  the  State  examination  in  law ; 
next  he  worked  as  auscultator  and  secre- 
tary at  the  Berlin  city  court,  in  the  de- 
partment of  petty  causes,  and  already  in 
the  following  winter  the  young  man  was 
introduced  into  the  court  circles.  Then 
it  was  that  he  for  the  first  time  met  the 
man  who  was  later  so  powerfully  to  in- 
fluence his  life — Prince  Wilhelm — fu- 
ture Emperor  and  King. 

The  latter  was  introduced  to  him  at  the 
same  time  as  to  a  companion  of  Bis- 
marck, Herr  von  Schenk,  who  was 
likewise  auscultator,  and  distinguished 
among  the  multitude  by  his  gigantic 
frame.  As  these  two  sons  of  Anak 
walked  over  to  where  the  Prince  was  the 
latter  contemplated  them  with  satisfac- 
tion, and  said  gleefully:  "Now,  justice 
is  looking  out  for  young  people  with  a 
meteyard."  "  Royal  Majesty,"  answered 
Bismarck,  "  lawyers  must  also  be  sol- 
diers, and  they  account  it  an  honor  should 
His  Majesty  and  their  country  call  upon 
them." 

He  was  not,  however,  content  to  shine 
as  a  legal  light.  As  a  prospective  diplo- 
mat and  statesman  he  soon  made  up  his 
mind  to  become  familiar  with  the  ins  and 
outs  of  administrative  policy.  In  1836 
he  gave  up  the  law,  and  became  referend- 
arius  in  the  Royal  Government  at 
Aachen.  The  brilliant  life  of  this  world- 
famed  watering-place  made  a  powerful 
impression  upon  the  impulsive  official, 
and  drove  him  to  incur  expenses  which 
his  income  did  not  justify.  This  was  a 
source  of  anxiety  and  distress  to  his 
mother,  and  in  later  years  he  reproached 
himself  for  having  caused  her  so  much 
pain.  Thoughts  of  his  Aachen  follies 
were  by  no  means  pleasant,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  a  letter  to  his  wife   dated 


Frankfort-on-the-Main,    July    3d,    185 1, 

wherein  he  ruefully  writes : 

"  Day  before  yesterday  at  noon  I  was  in 
Wiesbaden,  and  it  was  with  mingled  feelings 
of  sadness  and  oldish  wisdom  that  I  looked 
upon  the  scenes  of  my  former  folly.  I  do  not 
understand  how  I  could  have  borne  those 
quondam  conditions ;  were  I  to  live  now  as 
then,  without  God,  without  you,  without  chil- 
dren, I  really  would  not  know  whether  I 
should  not  discard  life  as  a  dirty  shirt,  and 
yet  such  are  most  of  my  acquaintances,  and 
they  live." 

His  plans  as  diplomat  threatened  to  be 
nipped  in  the  bud,  for  his  ancestral  es- 
tates, encumbered  heavily  with  debt,  de- 
manded his  youthful  energy  to  create 
order  out  of  chaos.  He  immediately  un- 
dertook, in  common  with  his  brother 
Bernhard,  the  management  of  Kulz, 
Kniephof  and  Jarchelin,  while  their  par- 
ents retired  to  Schonhausen. 

This  retirement  to  Schonhausen  did 
not,  as  was  hoped,  restore  the  health  of 
Mother  Bismarck — the  rest  so  much 
needed  was  vouchsafed  to  her  only  in  the 
life  beyond.  Already  suffering  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  having  in  vain 
sought  healing  in  Berlin,  she  died,  not 
quite  fifty  years  old,  November  1st,  1839, 
without  the  faintest  conception  or  pre- 
monition of  the  brilliant  future  of  her 
son.  Her  death  was  a  severe  blow  and 
cruel  shock  to  her  twenty-four-year  Otto. 
All  biographers  record  that  he  ever  cher- 
ished with  fond  remembrance  thoughts 
of  his  mother.  H.  Jahnke  (Fiirst  Bis- 
marck, Berlin,  1890 — page  75)  writes: 

"  Her  form,  radiant  with  purity  and  dignity, 
remained  his  guiding-star,  which  served  him 
as  beacon  light  at  all  times  when  the  clouds 
of  his  extravagance  that  his  impulsive  boyish 
buoyance  generated  seemed  to  delay  and  even 
envelop  him  in  darkness.  How  magnificently 
he  had  fulfilled  the  prophetic  hopes  of  his 
mother!  In  later  times,  when  his  name  be- 
came a  household  word  throughout  the  entire 
world,  the  old  friends  of  the  family  would 
often  greet  him  with,  '  O,  Bismarck,  if  your 
mother  had  only  lived  to  see  all  this.' ' 

The  remarkable  woman,  whose  lofty 
spirit,  noble  womanhood,  clever  com- 
monsense  and  broadness  of  view  were 
cheerfully  acknowledged  by  all  who  had 
come  into  contact  with  her  in  life,  had 
bequeathed  to  her  son  so  many  traits  of 
her  own  being  that  on  this  account  alone 
she  deserves  the  consideration  and  re- 
gard of  all  students  of  history,  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  social  and  moral  prob- 
lems, and  of  humanity  in  general 
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The  Crisis.* 

We  confess  a  genuine  diffidence  in  ap- 
proaching this  latest  marvel  of  the  his- 
torical school  of  novels ;  for  the  reason 
that  a  proper  consideration  of  the  book 
is  not  so  much  a  study  of  literature,  in 
which  we  claim  a  certain  right  to  speak, 
as  it  is  a  problem  in  the  "  psychology  of 
the  mob/'  wherein  we  are  but  ill  in- 
structed, having,  in  fact,  from  childhood 
up  indulged  an  antipathy  to  the  "  sense- 
less vulgar "  that  has  prevented  true 
familiarity  with  its  movements.  In  brief, 
the  question  confronting  us  is  not,  What 
is  the  literary  value  of  The  Crisis? — 
that  is  easily  solved;  but,  Why  is  all  the 
world  reading  The  Crisis?  To  which 
question  we  cannot  honestly  pretend  to 
have  found  an  answer.  The  solution 
lies  in  that  dim  and  unexplored  region, 
the  psychology  of  the  mob,  into  which 
the  boldest  students  of  sociology  are  only 
beginning  to  penetrate. 

In  the  apology  for  his  life,  Socrates 
relates  how  in  a  time  of  extreme  perplex- 
ity he  sought  a  kind  of  peripatetic  assist- 
ance by  going  about  among  all  the  phi- 
losophers, poets  and  artisans  of  Athens 
and  asking  their  opinions.  Now  we  are 
in  our  own  humble  way  followers  of 
Socrates,  and  so  with  much  labor  of  body 
and  spirit  we  have  been  walking  up  and 
down  the  streets  of  New  York  and  ques- 
tioning all  the  wise  and  the  ignorant 
about  this  new  novel.  "  Have  you  read 
The  Crisis?  "  we  ask.  The  reply  is  al- 
ways, "  Certainly,"  or  "  I  am  trying  to 
read  it,"  or  "  I  am  waiting  until  my  wife 
finishes  it."  "How  do  you  like  it?" 
The  answer  is  universal,  "  Pretty  dull." 
"  Why,  then,  do  you  read  it?  "  "  Oh,  I 
don't  know ;  everybody  is  reading  it !  " 
Here,  then,  is  the  problem  in  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  mob  which  baffles  our  re- 
search. Why  does  a  crowd  of  people 
take  interest  in  a  book  which  each  sepa- 
rate individual  professes  to  find  dull? 
Why  is  a  mob  on  the  street  swayed  by 
extravagant  emotions  to  which  no  one 
of  its  members  alone  would  be  subject? 

*The    Crisis.     By    Winston    Churchill.      New    York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.50. 


We  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  M. 
Tarde  and  the  students  of  sociology. 

Possibly  the  vogue  of  the  book  is 
maintained  by  the  multitude  of  laudatory 
reviews  that  are  appearing  in  the  maga- 
zines. But  we  are  just  a  bit  skeptical  on 
this  head,  altho,  being  professional  critics 
ourselves,  nothing  would  flatter  us  more 
than  to  suppose  we  are  of  those  who 
mold  the  public  taste.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  at  least  easy  to  explain  why 
almost  all  our  critics  are  praising  a  novel 
which  the  individual  lay  reader  finds  so 
commonplace.  There  is  no  sinister  com- 
mercial influence  at  work ;  the  critics, 
even  the  most  extravagant,  are  honest  in 
the  matter.  The  secret  of  the  paradox 
lies  here :  the  great  majority  of  these  re- 
viewers are  half-educated — not  ignora- 
muses, mind  you,  but  half-educated.  The 
man  technically  uneducated  in  literature 
commends  a  story  which  interests  him, 
without  caring  a  whit  for  its  artistic 
merit  or  lack  of  merit ;  the  half-educated 
critic  distrusts  this  instinctive  judgment 
and  scrutinizes  the  literary  method  and 
seriousness  of  the  work ;  only  those  who 
have  won  through  this  intermediary 
stage  are  able  to  lay  due  weight  on  tech- 
nical values  and  at  the  same  time  reserve 
their  final  opinion  to  considerations  of 
the  vitality  and  inspiration  underlying 
the  work.  Hence  it  is  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  reviewers,  in  their  revolt  against 
the  masses  of  inane  and  insincere  books 
forced  upon  them,  are  ready  to  cry  out 
enthusiastically  over  a  novel  which  is 
manifestly  a  product  of  real  sincerity  and 
of  laudably  serious  intentions. 

Undoubtedly  The  Crisis  is  such  a 
work.  The  documentary  basis  of  the 
story  is  built  up  with  minute  diligence ; 
every  legitimate  device  of  the  novelist's 
art  is  laid  under  contribution ;  there  is 
nowhere  any  meretricious  or  vulgar  ap- 
peal ;  the  sentiment  throughout  is  good, 
even  noble.  From  cover  to  cover  evi- 
dence abounds  that  the-  author  held  be- 
fore him  the  highest  ideals  of  writing ; 
and  we  believe  that  his  ambition  was  to 
construct  a  work  satisfactory  to  his  own 
literary  conscience  and  of  permanent  lit— 
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erary  value,  rather  than  a  book  of  sud-  to  trace  the  development  of  his  mind 
den  and  meteoric  popularity.  We  wish  from  the  "  archaic  severity  "  of  a  rigor- 
it  were  possible  to  stop  here.  It  is  pain-  ous  and  even  Sabbatarian  Puritan  fam- 
ful  to  add  that  despite  its  sincerity  of  ily  life,  without  revolt,  or  loss  of  its  fun- 
purpose,  there  is  but  the  least  spark  of  damental  convictions,  and  by  a  gradual 
vitality  in  the  book;  the  author  has  put  process  of  evolutionary  change,  to  corn- 
together  the  semblance  of  a  man,  but  has  plete  freedom  of  thought.  In  reviewing 
failed  to  breathe  into  it  the  breath  of  life,  his  early  experiences  it  seemed  to  Mr. 
The  story  is  carefully  elaborated,  but  Stillman  that  he  had  "  a  human  docu- 
contains  neither  plot  nor  movement;  the  ment  of  Puritan  family  life,"  which  fur- 
characters  are  at  once  commonplace  and  nished  the  means  of  tracing  just  such  a 
unconvincing;  the  language  is  correct  process  of  evolutionary  change, 
but  heavy.  He  was  born  in  Schenectady,  in  1828, 
The  best  portions  of  the  book  are  those  in  a  Calvinistic  Sabbatarian  family  of 
which  in  the  work  of  a  true  novelist  Rhode  Island  descent,  and  with  an  her- 
would  have  been  least  significant — the  edity  which  would  have  accounted  for  the 
parts  which  deal  directly  with  Lincoln,  best  part  of  him,  if  he  had  lived  in  a  log- 
Grant  and  other  prominent  men  of  the  cabin  and  gone  to  school  in  a  cow-pas- 
period.  Several  times  we  found  our-  ture.  What  this  early  Sabbatarian  rigor 
selves  genuinely  touched  by  the  noble  did  for  him,  and  the  transformation  of  it 
and  patient  figure  of  the  great  President,  into  something  else,  is  the  intensely  inter- 
In  the  climax  of  the  story,  where  Lin-  esting  study  told  in  these  five  or  six  chap- 
coin,  with  his  kindly  and 'humorous  in-  ters  with  great  literary  charm  and  with 
sight,  joins  together  the  hero  and  her-  none  of  that  rancor  which  disfigures  so 
oine  who  have  been  separated  by  the  many  stories  of  religious  emancipation, 
antipathies  of  the  war,  our  interest  and  We  are  not  as  clear  as  Mr.  Stillman 
emotions  were  deepened  almost  to  self-  seems  to  be  that,  had  he  been  caught 
forgetfulness.  And  then— and  then,  well,  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old  by  a  good 
the  conclusion  might  have  been   better  technical  school,  he  would  have  turned 

conceived out  a  first  rate  artist.     Perhaps,  after  all, 

"  Virginia,  will  you  marry  me  ?  "  his  vocation  was  literature,  had  he  known 
"  Yes."  ^  and  steadily  settled  himself  to  that  call- 
"  To-morrow  ?  "  mg.     At  all  events  there  was  no  tech- 
"  Yes,  dear,  to-morrow."  nical  school  of  art  for  him  to  go  to.  The 
We  remember  to  have  read  that  the  schooling  he  had  was  some  of  it  rough, 
great  artists  in  the  greatest  scenes  are  and  some  that  mi£ht  have  been  better 
wont  to  use  the  simplest  and  homeliest  was  defeated  by  the  way  he  had  of  steer- 
language.     You  see,  it  is  a  trick  of  the  m§"  himself.     C.  H.  Warner  was  among 
trade,  this  flat  conclusion ;  and  the  false  hls  schoolmates,  and  did  well  for  him- 
simplicity  of  these  closing  sentences  gave  se^-     Chester  A.  Arthur  was  one  of  his 
us  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  we  had  classmates,  had  a  high  record  in  college 
been  duped,  and  that  the  whole   scene  and  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  af- 
had  been  built  up  deliberately  on  princi-  terward.     He  himself  was  the   favorite 
pies  without  the  true  warmth  and  life  of  of  Dr-   No^   President  of  Union,  who 
spontaneity.  had  a  genius  for  bringing  forward  the 

&  men  he  saw  anything  in. 

Mo,  mi           »       a     ^   i  •              1       *  Art,  however,  was  Mr.  Stillman's  first 

r.    Stillman  s    Autobiography*  i0Ve,  and,  college  ended,  he  is  off  with  his 

Mr.  Stillman's  work  throughout  has  brush  to  pick  up  what  skill  he  can  in  this 

very  much   of    the    personal    character  country.  The  first  picture  he  sold  brought 

which  the  French  include  in  the  defini-  him  $30;  and  on  this  munificent  sum  he 

tion  of  the  vie  intime.     His  life,  as  we  decides,  with  a  child's  innocence  and  a 

have  it,  is  rich,  various,  connected  with  a  child's  confidence  in  the  Divine  Provi- 

large  company  of  the  rare  and  foremost  dence  which  had  been  instilled  in  him  at 

spirits  of  the  age.     The  first  five  or  six  home,  to  go  abroad  for  study.     Wonder- 

chapters  are  shaped  by  an  ideal  purpose  ful  to  relate,  he  went,  and  tho  he  came 

*  The   Autobiography   of  a  Journalist.     By  William  often     tO     his     last      shilling",      Providence 

lames  St/llman       Two  volumes.      Boston;     Houghton,  r    .,      ,    ,  .              tt      i       i          r 

Mifflin  &  Co.  $6.00.  never  failed  him.     He  had  a  fortune  in 
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his  personal  charm  and  gifts,  and  made 
his  way  with  every  one  he  wanted  to 
know — with  Ruskin,  Turner,  Rossetti, 
Leslie  Harding,  J.  B.  Payne,  and  all  the 
rest.  What  he  writes  of  them  is  always 
good  and  interesting,  tho  it  is  more  in  the 
line  of  anecdote  than  of  broad  systematic 
studies.  Most  fascinating  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  the  picture  of  the  young  man 
himself  in  the  innocence  of  his  child's 
heart,  reaching  his  way  up  to  the  great 
oracles  of  art,  and  enshrining  himself  in 
their  confidence. 

Through  all  these  sketches  the  charm 
of  personal  biography,  or  what  the  French 
appropriately  call  the  vie  intime,  holds 
with  unabated  force.  Genius  for  this  sort 
of  thing  is  catholic  and  international.  We 
have  just  had  one  delightful  example  in 
Mr.  J.  C.  Augustus  Hare.  In  a  different 
way  and  field  Mr.  Stillman  has  much  of 
the  same  skill.  No  finer  example  of  it 
can  be  had  than  the  altogether  charming 
memoirs  of  the  Adirondack  Club,  with 
their  glimpses  of  Lowell  and  Holmes,  of 
Jeffries  Wyman,  Norton,  Aldrich, 
/\gassiz  and  Longfellow.  The  literature 
of  pure  enjoyment  received  a  notable  ad- 
dition when  these  chapters  were  written. 
Very  interesting  is  his  defense  of  Agassiz 
and  Asa  Gray  in  their  cautious  and  crit- 
ical attitude  toward  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution and  natural  selection  then  agitat- 
ing the  world.  Those  were  the  days 
when  Darwinism  threatened  to  invade 
the  realms  of  thought  as  a  new  and  in- 
tolerant form  of  fanaticism,  and  the  pro- 
test of  these  great  scientists  which  Mr. 
Stillman  so  ably  defends  was  entirely 
wholesome.  On  the  other  hand,  his  elab- 
orate apology  for  spiritualism  and  ex- 
pansive citation  of  examples  will  have  to 
be  catalogued  among  the  tolerable  fool- 
eries of  genius  or  the  entertaining  curi- 
osities of  literature. 

His  experiences  in  the  United  States 
Consular  service,  as  agent  of  the  Kos- 
suth Fund  and  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Crown  Jewels  of  Hungary,  and  as  spe- 
cial correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
are  of  a  different  sort  altogether.  Here 
he  abandons  art  and  gives  himself  up  to 
the  unraveling  of  "  plots,  stratagems  and 
wars."  Certainly  his  account  of  what 
Crete  suffered  under  Turkey,  of  Mon- 
tenegro and  Greece  and  the  recent  pol- 
itics of  Italy  stand  on  a  basis  of  merit 
which  is  wholly  their  own.     They  repre- 


sent the  very  important  work  he  did  in 
the  Times,  and  the  influence  he  had  in 
rousing  England  to  what  has  since 
proved  her  ineffectual  rage  against  the 
"  unspeakable  Turk."  What  might  the 
world's  situation  have  been  now  had 
these  warning  voices  carried  the  English 
fleet  with  them,  and  the  millions  which 
have  been  burned  in  South  Africa  had 
gone  to  allay  the  atrocities  in  Armenia? 

Faith    in    the    Nineteenth 
Century.* 

Dr.  Gordon  has  chosen  for  discussion 
a  subject  of  supreme  interest  and  impor- 
tance, "  To  Discover  and  Announce  the 
Chief  Significance  for  Faith  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century."  His  book  shows  he 
has  not  neglected  to  provide  himself  with 
a  full  store  of  systematic  reading  and  ob- 
servation. Three  years,  and  probably 
more,  of  honest  work  have  gone  into  the 
preparation  of  this  volume  of  lectures. 

Dr.  Gordon  begins  by  assuming  the 
fundamentals  of  faith.  He  does  not  pro- 
pose to  thresh  over  old  straw.  Thus  he 
assumes  as  settled  "  the  being  of  God, 
the  moral  order  of  the  world,  the  immor- 
tality of  man,  and  the  social  life  beyond." 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  he  as- 
sumes these  postulates  not  on  a  basis  of 
intuitive  conviction,  but  as  the  outcome 
of  the  long  discipline  of  the  world  in  the 
school  of  life  and  history.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy element  of  these  lectures  that 
they  start  with  the  assumption  that  the 
history  of  the  world  has  been  the  school 
of  mankind ;  for  what  meaning  can  we 
find  in  it  all  if  the  lapses  of  time  have  not 
taught  us  something  in  regard  to  the 
fundamentals  of  life  and  thought?  Plant- 
ing himself  firmly  on  the  shore-line  of 
these  postulates,  Dr.  Gordon  looks  calm- 
ly on  the  wide  sea  of  speculation  that 
rolls  up  to  his  feet  and  asks  himself  what 
has  been  the  result  of  it  for  Christian 
faith. 

He  writes  in  absolute  freedom  and 
gives  the  impression  of  an  honest  unre- 
served statement  of  what  is  in  his  mind. 
He  is  unaffected  by  the  distinctly  Unita- 
rian atmosphere  of  Boston,  altho  we  may 
trace  in  his  lectures  a  certain  intensity 
of  humanitarian  assertion    on    the    one 

*  The   New  Epoch  for   Faith.     By  George  A.  Gordon. 
Boston  :     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.50. 
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hand  and  protest  on  the  other,  which 
may  be  the  result  of  his  surroundings 
and  which  will  obscure  for  some  readers 
his  deeply  evangelical  thought. 

With  all  his  insight,  intelligence  and 
candor,  Dr.  Gordon  is  more  of  a  free 
lance  than  a  philosopher,  and  the  reader 
who  wishes  to  get  from  his  book  the 
good  there  is  in  it  must  have  ready  on 
hand  a  good  stock  of  discriminating  crit- 
icism. Like  all  work  of  its  class,  its 
merit  lies  in  its  freedom,  and  the  author 
would  not  have  been  so  free  with  his  au- 
dience had  he  not  expected  them  to  pay 
him  back  in  his  own  coin.  In  fact,  there 
would  have  been  no  good  at  all  in  a  sur- 
vey which  lacked  freedom  or  boldness. 
Dr.  Gordon  has  done  good  service  in  giv- 
ing a  wide  definition  of  the  methods  of 
testing  religious  truth  and  in  the  hopeful 
estimate  he  has  placed  on  the  outcome  of 
this  troubled  century.  His  work  is  one 
of  vital  force  and  may  be  recommended 
to  minds  perplexed  as  to  where  we  stand 
and  whither  we  are  tending. 

& 

Domestic  Service.'"* 

This  economic  inquiry  into  the  servant 
problem,  first  issued  in  1897,  is  now  re- 
printed, with  an  additional  chapter  on 
European  service.  The  matter  of  the 
book  is  largely  the  result  of  a  systematic 
investigation  made  through  the  Vassar 
College  classes  of  1888  and  1889,  tho  it 
is  supplemented  by  census  returns 
(1890)  and  by  material  gathered  from 
private  sources.  Two  chapters  treat  the 
subject  historically,  from  early  colonial 
times.  The  nativity  and  sex,  the  effi- 
ciency and  earning  capacity  of  the  work- 
ers ;  the  hours  and  conditions  governing 
their  employment,  and  the  general  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  serv- 
ice are  treated  in  detail.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  contrast  between  the  time,  a 
half-century  back,  when  servants  were 
generally  considered  a  part  of  the  family, 
and  the  present,  when  such  sharp  lines  of 
demarcation  are  drawn.  The  change  be- 
gan with  the  influx  of  foreign  working- 
women  consequent  upon  the  Irish  famine 
(1846),  and  the  German  Revolution 
(1848).  Foreigners  and  the  children  of 
foreigners  almost  monopolize  this  branch 

*  Domestic  Service.     By  Lucy  Maynard  Small.     Sec- 
ond edition.     New  York  :     The  Macmillan  Co.     $2.co. 


of  service  to-day;  the  percentage  of  the 
former  class  alone  is  30.86  of  the  total. 
Ireland  contributes  168,993;  Germany, 
95,007,  and  Norway  and  Sweden,  58,- 
049.  Servants  are  relatively  few  in  the 
farming  districts  and  in  the  factory 
towns.  They  are  most  numerous  in 
Washington  and  Richmond  (with  1  to 
every  13  persons),  while  New  York  and 
Boston  have  1  to  18,  Philadelphia  1  to 
24  and  Brooklyn  1  to  29.  Among  States 
and  Territories  the  District  of  Columbia 
leads,  with  1  to  13,  while  Oklahoma  foots 
the  list  with  1  to  156.  The  author  con- 
tends that  wages,  on  the  whole,  are  not 
unfavorably  comparable  with  those  re- 
ceived in  other  branches  of  women's 
employments ;  the  average  Boston  cook, 
for  instance,  receiving,  all  things  consid- 
ered, about  as  much  as  the  average  school 
teacher.  The  social  disadvantages  of 
domestic  service  are  admitted  to  be  un- 
justifiably severe  and  no  apparent  rem- 
edy is  at  hand.  Better  service,  however, 
is  obtainable  through  a  number  of  de- 
vices ;  by  a  form  of  profit  sharing,  by 
giving  allowances  for  economy,  by  spe- 
cializing employment,  and  generally,  by 
the  exercise  of  greater  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  employer.  The  final  chap- 
ter, on  European  conditions,  relates  little 
that  is  novel.  It  would  seem  that  the 
same  difficulties  exist  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  except,  of  course,  that  the  prob- 
lem of  alien  service  is  less  conspicuous 
on  the  other  side.  Contracts,  moreover, 
for  long  periods  are  commoner  on  the 
Continent  than  here,  and  their  provisions 
are  enforceable  by  law.  The  book  treats 
the  whole  subject  exhaustively;  and  as 
the  subject  has  heretofore  been  slighted, 
it  adds  practically  another  province  to 
the  realm  of  economic  science. 

& 

The  History  of  South  Carolina 
in  the  Revolution.  By  Edward  Mc- 
Crady,  LL.D.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company.  Volume  I.  $3.50.) 
The  author's  previous  works  have  pre- 
pared us  to  find  in  this  history  of  the  first 
five  years  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Revo- 
lution the  results  of  immensely  laborious 
research,  full  of  information,  but  open 
only  to  a  search  almost  as  laborious  as 
the  author's  own.  But  the  toil  of  read- 
ing will  pay  in  the  end.  Through  the 
whole  book  there  is  manifested  a  strong 
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bias  in  favor  of  South  Carolina  when- 
ever she  came  into  conflict  with  others 
of  the  original  thirteen  States,  and  this  is 
no  more  than  we  expect  to  find  in  most 
local  historians,  altho  they  are  not  al- 
ways so  outspoken  as  in  this  case.  In 
none  of  the  colonies  was  a  separation 
from  the  motherland  openly  advocated 
until  the  last  few  months  before  the  Dec- 
laration, and  in  all  of  them  there  was  a 
very  large  party  who,  while  they  loved 
and  desired  liberty,  as  sincerely  depre- 
cated a  disruption  of  the  filial  ties.  In 
South  Carolina  this  party  was  composed 
of  the  main  body  of  the  people — "  the 
baser  sort  " — and  the  middle  class.  The 
"  first  families  " — those  of  culture  and 
wealth — cast  their  strong  influence  main- 
ly on  the  side  of  independence,  yet  there 
were  many,  even  of  these,  who,  with  per- 
fect honesty  and  patriotism,  voted  and 
acted  sometimes  with  the  one  party  and 
sometimes  with  the  other.  The  native 
loyalty  of  the  Scotch  led  those  whose 
fathers  had  fought  for  the  Stuarts  to  ad- 
here to  the  side  of  royalty,  even  tho  the 
present  monarch  was,  in  their  view,  a 
despoiler.  There  was  hardly  a  family  of 
any  size,  and  this  is  true  in  all  the  colo- 
nies, which  was  not  divided  in  sentiment, 
and  of  those  who  at  first  declared  for, 
and  even  fought  for,  the  King  there  were 
many  who  were  subsequently  converted 
into  bold  and  determined  fighters  on  the 
side  of  the  colonies.  The  missionaries 
who  effected  this  conversion  were  the 
King's  regulars  under  Cornwallis,  Raw- 
don  and  others,  and  the  armed  native 
lories,  especially  those  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  infamous  Tarleton. 

Voysey.  By  R.  0.  Prowse.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50.) 
This  is  a  story  of  London  life,  in  which 
domestic  architecture  and  even  window 
draperies  are  made  to  indicate  a  varying 
quality  of  morals.  The  substance  of  it 
resembles  Le  Gallienne's  iniquity  of  mind 
without  his  pagan  freshness  of  imagina- 
tion; but  the  style  in  which  it  is  written 
is  a  brazen  imitation  of  Henry  James's 
manner.  When  the  author  has  intro- 
duced his  people  the  reader  at  once  re- 
ceives the  impression  that  he  has  got  into 
bad  company.  Besides  this  intimation, 
they  all  show  an  intellectual  tension  that 
is  very  trying.  The  heroine,  a  confessed- 
ly dull  woman,  tho  none  the  less  wicked 
on  that  account,  is  forever  agitating  her 


feeble  mind  and  turning  the  pockets  of  it 
inside  out  for  an  idea;  while  the  hero, 
who  is  a  sort  of  eavesdropper  at  the  key- 
hole of  her  heart,  finally  wriggles  in  him- 
self, runs  the  forefinger  of  his  morbid  in- 
telligence over  the  little  abrasions  in  it 
and  tells  of  her  sensations  like  a  fakir. 
The  amusing  thing  about  the  book  is  its 
evident  vulgarity,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  author's  senses  have  all  been 
sharpened  to  a  pencil's  point  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  artistic  effects.  No 
principles  of  life,  either  good  or  bad,  are 
involved  in  his  conceptions,  and  mere 
sentiment  is  so  perverted  that  every  good 
impulse  is  outwitted,  overcome  by  the 
reigning  evil.  The  question  is  whether 
anything  good  or  wholesome  ever  re- 
quires so  much  subtlety  of  expression, 
such  winking  and  grimacing  at  the 
reader.  Goodness,  once  conceived,  is  so 
evident,  so  easily  expressed,  that  it  in- 
variably tends  to  simplicity  of  language, 
whereas  an  evil  imagination,  whether  in 
life  or  art,  carries  its  invitation  with  the 
red  smile  of  exaggerated  beauty,  or  with 
too  much  clever  frivolity  in  phrasing. 

The  Lovers  of  the  Woods.  By  Wil- 
liam H.  Boardman.  (New  York:  Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.  $1.50.)  Let  not 
the  unwary  reader  who  loves  a  lover  be 
trapped  by  this  title  into  supposing  he 
has  here  an  Arcadian  romance  like  "  The 
Forest  Lovers."  The  book  is  in  fact  a  se- 
ries of  sketches  relating  to  what  the  author 
terms  "  woodcraft."  To  many  it  will  ap- 
peal for  the  detailed  information  it  con- 
tains, and  for  its  clever  anecdotes,  but  it 
will  scarcely  attract  the  wider  public. 
There  is  one  thing  wanting  to  transmute 
the  book  into  literature — human  nature 
in  ft  counts  for  nothing,  and  the  charac- 
ters are  names  only.  Something,  too,  is 
missing  in  the  portrayal  of  nature.  It 
lacks  that  atmosphere  of  the  open  which 
we  look  for  in  a  book  of  the  sea  or  the 
deep  woods,  that  ait  large  of  Pierre  Loti 
and  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  "When  All  the 
Woods  Are  Green,"  for  which  our  own 
language  has  no  phrase  so  fitting.  One 
cannot  doubt  the  author's  fondness  for 
the  forest,  whither  he  invites  us,  but  he 
has  proven  that  to  penetrate  into  inmost 
wildernesses  does  not  necessarily  make 
one  an  intimate  of  Nature. 

Felix  Reville  Brunot,  1 820-1898. 
By  Charles  Lewis  Slattery.  (New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     $2.00.)    From 
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the  page   facing  the  title  looks  forth  a  ready  seized  upon  this  book's  appropriate 

very  handsome  man  a  little  past  the  prime  name. 
of  life,  with  a  grave  and  alert  benignity 

expressive  of  the  earnestness,  vigor  and  _  A  V»NDM^K  HlST0*Y  0F  New  York' 
kindliness  which  the  succeeding  pages  By  Albert  Ultnann.  (New  York:  D. 
prove  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  £PPf!eton  &  .  C2;  $l;5a)  Professor 
man  Felix  Reville  Brunot.  When  we  Williams  carries  Tom,  George  and  Emily 
have  neared  the  end  of  the  book  the  same  about  the  streets  of  New  York>  and 
face  looks  out  upon  us  older,  wearied  Points  out  to  them  the  scenes  of  historic 
with  a  lifetime  of  hard  work  for  benefi-  interest.  The  book  is  professedly  ad- 
cent  ends.  A  little  saddened,  too,  but  dressed  to  young  people,  but  is  sufficient- 
beautiful  with  something  almost  angelic  ty  ful1  and  scholarly  to  interest  an  older 
in  its  heavenly  patience.  It  is  the  face  audience.  We  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Ul- 
of  a  man  of  large  abilities  and  larger  mann  has  always  succeeded  in  making 
heart.  Throughout  the  Civil  War  his  his  dialog  vivacious  enough  to  justify 
record  was  that  of  a  Christian  philan-  such  a  form  of  narration ;  to  older  read- 
thropist,  who  not  only  collected  and  dis-  ers  it  must  often  appear  irksome  in  the 
tributed  money  and  supplies  for  the  extreme,  but  the  author's  purpose  was 
Christian  and  the  Sanitary  Commission,  probably  to  make  a  book  which  would 
but  who  gave  his  own  services  for  the  lend  itself  easily  to  reading  aloud  to  chil- 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  even  al-  dren,  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded.  The 
lowing  himself  at  one  time  to  be  made  a  volume  contains  many  fresh  quotations 
prisoner  for  months  rather  than  forsake  from  early  American  authors  which  add 
his  charges,  who  were  unable  to  accom-  much  to  the  general  consistency  of  tone, 
pany  the  retreating  army  to  which  they  j  M  Barri£  and  Hk  Boqks  b  j 
were  attached.  Mr.  Brunot  s  was  a  won-  Af  Hammerton.  (New  York:  M.  F. 
derfully  good  and  useful  life  and  Mr.  Mansfidd  &  Ca  \20o)  This  is  not 
Slattery  has  enjoyed  telling  its  story  as  a  formal  bi  h  of  the  novelist,  but  a 
his  readers  will  enjoy  the  perusal  of  it.  geries  of  cha*te*  "wh{ch  consider  various 

Paul  of  Tarsus.  By  Robert  Bird,  phases  of  his  life  and  work.  The  chap- 
(New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  ter  entitled  The  Scots  Tongue  in  Bar- 
$2.00.)  This  is  an  attempt  to  do  for  ne  s  Books,  is  a  useful  glossary  for  any 
Paul  what  the  author's  other  books  have  °ne  who  ^ids  *at  a  knowledge  of  Scott 
done  for  Jesus  the  Carpenter,  and  for  does  not  always  help  him  through  the  dif- 
Toseph  the  Dreamer— i.  e.,  make  him  a  ^ulties  of  the  present  literary  dialect  of 
real  person  to  younger  readers.  The  Scotch  romance.  We  do  not  ourselves 
"  young  person  "  is  apt  to  be  discriminat-  take  m"ch  interest  m  these  biographies 
ing  in  his  religio-literary  tastes.  He  does  ™  studies  ,written  ^ring  the  author  s 
not  want  to  be  preached  at  too  obviously,  lifetime;  they  cannot  well  be  frank  or 
He  resents  dullness  as  the  unpardonable  cr,ltlcal>  and  their  interest  is  likely  to  be 
crime  in  an  author.  He  does  not  want  of  a  Purely  anecdotal  kind.  Mr.  Ham- 
condescension.  Mr.  Bird  seems  to  have  mf  ton  s  essay  is  at  least  highly  success- 
produced  a  perfect  book  of  its  kind.  Its  ful  m  his  chosen  field.  Those  who  have 
chosen  audience  will  be  the  real  judges  of  ^ept  and  laughed  with  Sentimental 
that.  Hence  we  say  seems.  In  short  Tommy  may  be  Slad  t0  read  about 
chapters  with  ingeniously  descriptive  ti-  *■  ommy  s  creator. 

ties,  with  a  wealth  of  imagination,  and  a  Every  Inch  a  King.  By  Josephine 
fascinating  style,  with  a  real  knowledge,  Caroline  Sawyer.  (New  York:  Dodd, 
never  obtruded,  of  the  geography  as  well  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50.)  An  historical  ro- 
as  of  the  historical  setting  of  Paul's  life,  mance,  written  "  to  prove  that  the  char- 
he  draws  a  picture  that  every  student  of  acter  of  Henry  V,  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Bible  should  see.  The  accuracy  of  the  has  been  greatly  misjudged."  This  vin- 
title  may  be  questioned,  for  the  apostle  as  dication  comes  late,  and  even  if  the  au- 
Paul  was  more  a  citizen  of  the  Empire  thor  is  correct  in  her  representations,  hers 
than  of  Tarsus.  But  new  titles  are  scarce  has  been  a  thankless  task.  For  when  a 
and  Professor  Ramsay  with  "  St.  Paul  man  has  been  entombed  some  hundreds  of 
the  Traveler  and  Roman  Citizen  "  had  al-  years  he  is  either  too  dead  or  too  wise  to 
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care  for  his  reputation,  while  the  affec- 
tions of  this  wicked,  winking  old  world 
belong  exclusively  to  that  merry  miracle 
of  vices  whom  Shakespeare  has  made  im- 
mortal, and  who  was  as  much  a  rogue 
with  Falstaff  as  he  was  a  King  with  the 
nobles  of  England. 

Literary    Notes. 

Section  I  of  Volume  VI  (L — Lap)  of 
the  New  English  Dictionary  is  published, 
and  another  section  is  promised  for  July  1st. 
The  following  figures  of  comparison  are  note- 
worthy : 

Johnson.    CeDtury.    Here. 

Words  recorded.  L  to  Lap 176  1.169  2,160 

Words  illustrated  by  quotation    139  333  1 ,783 
Number  of  illustrative  quota- 
tions      418              1,037           7,576 

As  maybe  judged  from  these  figures,  the 
New  Dictionary  is  indispensable  to  the 
scholar,  but  hardly  convenient  for  ordinary 
reference. 

The   following   stanzas   by   Mr.   Austin 

Dobson  are  taken  from  "  The  May  Book," 
published  in  aid  of  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital, 
London.  The  poetry  of  city  streets  has  not 
often  found  better  expression: 

In  Angel  Court  the  sunless  air 
Grows  faint  and  sick;  to  left  and  right 
The  cowering  houses  shrink  from  sight, 

Huddling  and  hopeless,  eyeless,  bare. 

Misnamed,  you  say.    For  surely  rare 
Must  be  the  angel-shapes  that  light 
In  Angel  Court! 

Nay:  the  Eternities  are  there. 

Death  by  the  doorway  stands  to  smite; 

Life  in  its  garrets  leaps  to  light: 
And  Love  has  climbed  that  crumbling  stair 
In  Angel  Court! 

....  For  some  time  stories  have  been  reach- 
ing us  of  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  the 
Russian  novelist,  Maxim  Gorky,  in  Europe, 
and  now  Scribners  are  to  publish  a  translation 
of  his  Foma  Gordyeef.  The  list  of  Gorky's 
trades  before  becoming  an  author  is  astonish- 
ing. He  was  hired  out  in  a  shoe  shop,  ran 
away,  apprenticed  to  a  draftsman,  ran  away, 
put  at  the  making  of  wooden  saints,  hired  out 
as  cook's  boy  on  a  steamer  and  then  made 
gardener's  assistant.  He  also  peddled  apples, 
worked  on  a  dock,  sawed  wood  and  acted  as 
porter.  Then  he  went  to  Tzaritzyn  and  was 
watchman  on  a  railroad.  He  tried  to  go  into 
the  army  but  they  refused  to  accept  a  tramp. 
He  is  only  thirty-two,  but  he  must  have  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  life.  It  is  said  that  his 
extraordinary  popularity  only  embarrasses 
him.  Once  when  the  audience  at  a  theater 
stood  up  and  cheered  his  entrance  into  a  box, 
he  cried  out :  "  I'm  not  a  ballet  dancer  or  a 
Venus  of  Milo.  What  are  you  staring  at  me 
for?    Keep  your  eyes  on  the  stage." 


Pebbles. 

First  Mother  :  "  What  makes  your  little 
boy  get  up  so  early  mornings?"  Second 
Mother:  "He  has  to;  he  sells  the  evening 
papers." — Fun. 

...."He  seems  quite  celebrated  as  an  au- 
thor, and  yet  he  has  written  very  little." 
"  Yes,  for,  you  see,  pretty  much  everything  he 
does  is  silly  enough  to  afford  material  for  a 
literary  anecdote." — Detroit  Journal. 

Maxwelton's  braes  are  bonny, 

And  every  one  extols 
The  hazards  and  the  bunkers  there, 

And  the  course  of  eighteen  holes. 

'Tis  there  with  Annie  Laurie, 

And  caddie,  every  day, 
I  go,  and,  oh !  how  blissfully 

We  hoot  the  hours  away  (awa')  ! 

— Detroit  Journal. 

A    RURAL    SCENE. 

The  herd   is   heard  to  low   on   high, 
Mounting  the  mountain  steep ; 

The  weary  shepherds  hie  below 
To  get  a  bit  of  sleep. 

The  little  swallows  gulp  and  choke 

The  early  worm  to  swallow, 
While  penned  within  the  barnyard  pen, 

The  pensive  piggies  wallow. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 

. . . . "  You  only  pour  cold  water  on  my  bud- 
ding affections."  "  That  ought  to  make  them 
sprout  the  more." — G.  L.  W. 

Betty  Botter  bought  some  butter ; 

"  But,"  she  said  "  this  butter's  bitter ; 

If  I  put  it  in  my  batter, 

It  will  make  my  batter  bitter; 

But  a  bit  of  better  butter 

Will  but  make  my  batter  better." 

So  she  bought  a  bit  o*  butter, 

Better  than  the  bitter  butter, 

And  made  her  bitter  batter  better. 

So  'twas  better  Betty  Botter 

Bought  a  bit  of  better  butter. 

— Montreal  Star. 

The  large  man  stepped  up  to  the  desk  of 

the  summer  hotel.  "  I  want  to  see  the  pro- 
prietor," he  said  steadily.  The  proprietor 
came  out  of  his  private  office.  "  Sir,"  said  the 
large  man,  "  when  I  came  here  the  first  of  the 
summer  you  told  me  that  the  bathing  was 
warm,  that  there  were  no  mosquitoes,  that  it 
never  got  hot  here  and  that  there  would  be  no 
deterioration  in  the  table."  The  proprietor 
looked  at  him  strangely.  "  I  may  have  said 
that,"  he  said  finally.  "  Furthermore,  you  ex- 
pressly mentioned  that  children  were  not  al- 
lowed to  howl  through  the  halls,  that  there 
were  no  dogs  permitted  and  that  the  extras 
would  be  reasonable."  "  Well,"  said  the  pro- 
prietor sullenly,  "what  if  I  did?"  "I  only 
wanted  to  say,"  continued  the  large  man, 
"  that  I  am  delighted  to  find  you  are  not  a  liar 
in  any  respect,  and  that  you  may  hold  the  same 
rooms^  for  me  next  summer."  And  this  con- 
versation we  place  before  you  as  true,  the  comic 
papers  to  the  contrary. — Princeton  Tiger. 
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Relations  with  Cuba. 

The  Cuban  Convention,  by  the  votes 
of  a  bare  majority  of  its  members,  has 
attached  to  the  new  Constitution  the 
Piatt  amendment  without  change  of  text 
or  added  explanation.  Our  Govern- 
ment's demand  has  thus  been  satisfied, 
and  this  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  with  Cuba 
appears  to  be  closed.  The  Cubans  will 
now  proceed  to  set  up  their  government. 
In  this  work  they  deserve — and  we  be- 
lieve that  they  will  have — the  sympathy 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton. Our  opinion  as  to  past  errors  of 
policy  and  procedure  has  already  been 
expressed;  we  turn  from  them  to  con- 
sider the  course  that  ought  now  to  be 
pursued. 

When  should  the  American  troops  be 
withdrawn  from  the  island,  or  from  all 
parts  of  it  except  those  naval  stations 
which  are  to  be  sold  or  leased  to  the 
United  States?  In  the  resolutions  of 
1898,  the  United  States  asserted  "  its  de- 
termination to  leave  the  government  and 
control "  of  Cuba  "  to  its  people,  when 
the  pacification  "  of  the  island  "  is  ac- 
complished." But  we  must  look  now  to 
the  Piatt  amendment,  which  says : 

"  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to 
leave  the  government  and  control  of  the  island 
of  Cuba  to  its  people  as  soon  as  a  government 
shall  have  been  established  in  said  island  un- 
der a  Constitution  which,  either  as  a  part 
thereof  or  in  an  ordinance  appended  thereto, 
shall  define  the  future  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Cuba  substantially  as  follows " 
[the  several  conditions  then  being  set  forth]  : 

The  Convention  is  now  making  an  elec- 
toral law,  which,  it  is  said,  will  be  for- 
mally announced  within  two  or  three 
weeks.  Under  the  Constitution  at  least 
ninety  days  must  elapse  after  that  an- 
nouncement before  the  election  can  take 
place.  It  may  not  be  practicable  to  elect 
the  new  President  and  the  members  of 
Congress  before  the  first  week  of  Novem- 
ber. The  new  officers  may  be  in  their 
places  on  New  Year's  Day.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable that  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment should  keep  a  small  number  of 
troops  on  the  island  for  a  short  time  af- 
ter the  installation  of  the  Cuban  officers ; 
but  no  American  soldier  should  be  re- 
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tained  on  Cuban  territory  a  moment  loi 
er  than  his  presence  is  required  for  the 
preservation  of  order  or,  at  their  request,. 
for  the  assistance  of  the  new  Cuban  au- 
thorities. We  are  glad  to  see  what 
seems  to  be  a  trustworthy  report  that  the 
War  Department  will  soon  begin  to  with- 
draw troops  from  the  outlying  places. 
This  course,  we  think,  can  be  pursued 
with  safety,  and  the  effect  of  it  upon  the 
Cuban  people  will  probably  be  good.  If" 
the  United  States  is  to  have  three  or  four 
naval  stations  at  Cuban  ports,  the  garri- 
sons of  these  will  be  sufficient  for  any 
legitimate  purpose  to  be  served  by  the 
continued  presence  of  American  troops. 

The  Cubans  have  undertaken  to  em- 
body the  provisions  of  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment in  a  permanent  treaty  with  the 
United  States.  As  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  are  already  fixed,  the  agreement 
can  speedily  be  forwarded  to  Washing- 
ton after  the  installation  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment. There,  we  suppose,  it  must  be 
ratified  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and  ratification  ought  to  be  accom- 
plished before  the  end  of  January. 

Another  treaty,  of  great  importance  to 
the  people  of  Cuba,  will  come  before  the 
Senate.  The  President,  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  General  Wood  have  promised, 
according  to  all  the  published  reports  of 
the  Cuban  Commission's  visit  to  Wash- 
ington, to  use  their  influence  in  behalf  of 
a  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity. 
Therefore  such  a  treaty  will  be  nego- 
tiated, and  the  Senate  will  be  asked  to 
accept  it.  Any  such  agreement  that  is 
satisfactory  to  the  President  ought  to  be 
ratified.  The  history  of  a  dozen  similar 
treaties  which  the  Senate  has  ignored 
shows,  however,  that  one  relating  to  the 
sugar  and  tobacco  of  Cuba  will  encounter 
serious  opposition. 

The  American  people,  and  especiallv 
those  American  citizens  in  public  life 
whose  opinions  are  sought  by  the  press 
for  publication,  ought  to  encourage  these 
Cubans  who  are  now  trying  for  the  first 
time  to  set  up  and  conduct  an  orderly 
government  of  their  own.  We  notice  in 
the  daily  press  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Plepburn,  of  Iowa,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  House,  who,  if  his  remarks  are 
correctly  reported,  furnishes  an  example 
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of  what  our  public  men  ought  not  to  say.  sensible  people,  but  for  those  whose 
"  We  must  bear  in  mind,"  he  says,  "  that  physical  ailments  occupy  their  minds  and 
the  Cubans  are  children ;  "  and  he  fears  for  whom  easy  relief  is  offered, 
that  they  are  "  pretty  bad  children. "  But  they  differ  radically.  Eddyism  is 
They  are  "  not  capable  of  self-govern-  a  philosophy.  It  is  promulgated  by  Mrs. 
ment,"  he  continues,  and  he  predicts  that  Eddy,  an  old  woman  who  we  fear  is 
"  in  twelve  months  they  will  be  at  each  a  conscious  fraud.  Her  book,  like  the 
others'  throats. "  We  believe  that  such  Book  of  Mormon,  is  charged  to  another 
utterances  are  unjust,  and  we  are  con-  than  its  reputed  author.  Its  essence  is 
vinced  that  it  is  an  unwise  and  unfriendly  crude  idealism.  It  denies  the  reality  of 
act  for  a  member  of  Congress  to  express  disease,  and  directs  its  votaries  to  imag- 
such  opinions  for  publication.  Others  ine  themselves  well,  and  they  will  be 
not  less  prominent  than  Mr.  Hepburn  well.  It  really  gets  along  without  reli- 
have  said  in  public  statements  that  a  ma-  gion.  It  requires  an  immense  amount 
jority  of  the  delegates  in  the  Cuban  Con-  of  determined  self-deception  of  its  dis- 
stitutional  Convention  were  mere  adven-  ciples,  who  must  so  resolutely  and  con- 
turers  and  agitators.  tinuously  deny  what  they  know  to  be  a 
Let  us  all  be  charitable  and  kind  and  fact  about  their  own  sufferings  that  they 
courteous  toward  these  people  whom  we  shall  benumb  and  at  last  conquer  their 
have  delivered  from  the  corrupt  and  op-  own  consciousness  of  pain.  There  is  no 
pressive  domination  of  Spain,  and  who  religion  about  this,  altho  God  is  not  de- 
are  now  trying  to  erect  a  government  on  nied,  unless  it  be  that  Mrs.  Eddy  becomes 
a  Constitution  modeled  after  our  own.  a  kind  of  demigod. 
The  Cuban  leaders  are  sensitive  men.  Dowieism  heals  as  much  as  Eddyism, 
They  are  not  faultless,  but  their  defects  but  in  an  entirely  different  way.  Dowie- 
are  largely  due  to  their  environment  here-  ism  is  thoroughly  Christian  in  its  reli- 
tofore  and  to  the  influence  of  Spanish  gion,  and  very  strict  in  its  theology  and 
corruption  and  cruelty.  They  do  not  like  morality.  It  takes  the  Bible  literally, 
to  have  us  call  them  children  and  adven-  and  has  no  use  for  any  higher  criticism, 
turers.  Having  some  knowledge  of  the  It  does  not  ask  you  to  imagine  yourself 
history  of  our  municipal,  State  and  na-  or  will  yourself  well;  but  tells  you  that 
tional  politics,  they  have  come  to  think  you  are  sick,  very  sick,  sick  in  body  and 
that  we  ourselves  are  not  wholly  pure  soul,  and  that  God  will  heal  you  in  an- 
and  free  from  guile.  They  resent  not  swer  to  prayer  to  him.  Sickness  is  from 
only  the  attacks  of  our  public  men  upon  the  Devil,  but  Christ  came  to  destroy  the 
their  intelligence  and  honesty,  but  also  works  of  the  Devil.  He  did  it  in  multi- 
that  blunt  discourtesy  which  some  Amer-  tudes  of  miracles  of  healing  when  he  was 
icans  try  to  substitute  for  diplomacy,  on  earth,  and  he  will  do  it  still ;  he  has 
Let  us  all  hope  that  the  Cubans  will  be  done  it  in  hundreds  of  cases  where  Dr. 
successful.  We  should  encourage  and  Dowie  and  his  associates  have  prayed  for 
help  them  in  their  new  work.  Surely  it.  So  here  there  is  no  new  philosophy, 
none  of  us  ought  now,  when  they  are  no  new  religion ;  only  the  old  religion, 
barely  on  the  threshold  of  their  under-  with  a  tremendous  emphasis  on  healing, 
taking,  to  spread  abroad  a  prediction  This  is  its  infirmity  and  its  strength.  Re- 
that  they  cannot  escape  a  complete  and  ligion  is  something  for  well  people, 
wretched  failure.  Sickness  is  an  incident  in  life.     Religion 

<&  has  not  so  much  to  do  with  sickness  as 

Eddyism  and  Dowieism.  with  h?alth-1     ^nd  sickness  is  nothing 

so  peculiar  that  it  should  be  treated  with 

We  put  the  two  together,  Dowieism  prayer  instead  of  by  natural   remedies, 

and  Eddyism,  because  they  are  kindred  Why  should  we  trust  to  prayer  when  we 

displays   of   credulity,  while   uterly   dif-  feel  the  heat  of  fever  and  not  when  we 

ferent  in  their  philosophy  and  theology,  feel  the  chill  of  frost?     If  our  fingers 

The  secret  of  the  influence  of  each  is  in  ache  with  cold  we  make  a  fire  and  warm 

its  claim  to  heal  diseases.     Each  appeals  them ;  we  don't  pray.     If  we  feel  a  gone- 

to  sick  men  and  women,    to    abnormal  ness  in  the  stomach  we  have  recourse  to 

people,     and     promises     them     health,  food,  not  to  prayer.     Why  not  trust  nat- 

Neither  is  for  normal  people,  well  and  ural  agencies  just  the  same  for  a  head- 
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ache?     The  Dowieite  treatment  of  dis-  is  admirably  organized,  but  it  is  all  by 

ease   lacks   scientific   sense;   it   puts   the  his  command,  which  is  the  command  of 

Christian  religion  to  work  that  does  not  God. 

belong  to  it,  and  when  it  proceeds  to  de-  The  next  day,  June  3d,  Dr.  Dowie  met 
nounce  doctors  and  charlatans  and  the  254  officers  of  his  Church,  overseers, 
use  of  drugs  as  sorcery,  it  is  criminally  elders,  evangelists,  deacons  and  deacon- 
silly,  esses  in  the  Auditorium.     Again  he  an- 

But  if  Dowieism  makes  much  of  heal-  nounced  himself  to  them  as  the  Restorer 
ing  disease  it  does  not  fail  of  stout  of  all  things,  the  Messenger  of  the  Cov- 
ethics  in  common  life.  It  sins  here  enant,  John  the  Baptist  reappeared  on 
again  by  surplusage.  It  has  all  the  earth,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  so 
Christian  ethics  and  more.  Dr.  Dowie  accept.  Only  two  refused,  both  Jap- 
is  tremendous  in  his  frank  denunciations  anese,  and  three  others  hesitated  for  a  lit— 
of  all  dishonesty,  impurity  and  intern-  tie  while.  The  rest  all  accepted  the 
perance;  and  in  the  latter  his  lurid   de-  claim. 

nunciations  include  not  only  intoxicating  Now  we  do  not  believe  Dr.  Dowie  to 
liquors,  but  tobacco,  swine's  flesh  and  be  a  fraud  like  Joseph  Smith  or  Mrs. 
even  oysters.  In  his  assaults  on  Ma-  Eddy.  We  believe  him  to  be  a  zealot, 
sonry  he  outdoes  the  Pope  of  Rome.  He  after  the  style  of  Emanuel  Sweden- 
can  find  no  words  foul  enough  to  de-  borg  and  Edward  Irving,  of  the  Catholic 
scribe  the  filth  and  stench  of  tobacco  Apostolic  Church,  thoroughly  sincere, 
users,  while  Masons  are  worshipers  of  fully  believing  in  his  mission,  that  he  is 
Baal  and  Ashtoreth,  nothing  better  than  sent  of  God,  but  far  from  having  Swe- 
Phallic  idolaters.  Now,  however  bad  denborg's  or  Irving's  Quietistic  spirit. 
Masonry  may  be,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that ;  Instead  of  that  he  is  a  passionate  speak- 
and  to  eat  pork  or  oysters  can  be  nothing  er,  in  full  magnetic  touch  with  his  hear- 
more  than  a  conventional  sin ;  and  some  ers,  while  he  combines  with  these  gifts 
very  good  Christians  have  even  carried  and  this  audacity  an  organizing  power 
the  odor  of  tobacco.  Here  it  is  the  ex-  much  like  that  which  has  built  up  the 
travagance  of  Dr.  Dowie's  ethical  ap-  Mormon  Church.  Dowieism  is  not  ir- 
plications  that  is  at  serious  fault ;  yet  religious,  not  unchristian ;  it  is  Christian- 
this  fault  is  not  so  serious  as  is  his  de-  ity  gone  daft,  gone  conceitedly  crazy, 
nuncation  of  physicians  and  the  use  of  Now  how  are  the  power  and  success 
natural  methods  for  the  cure  of  disease.  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  Christian  Science,  which 

But  now  comes  a  new  and  extraor-  has  in  it  no  Christianity  and  no  science, 

dinary  development  in  the  history  of  Dr.  and     Dr.     Dowie's     Christian    Catholic 

Dowie's    Zion    Church.       On    Sunday,  Church  in  Zion,  which  is  Christian  and 

June  2d,  before  an  immense  audience  in  a  good  deal  more,  to  be  accounted  for? 

the  Chicago  Auditorium,  Dr.  Dowie  an-  Why   will   people,   presumably   sensible, 

nounced  that  he  was  Elijah  come  again  follow  such  teaching? 
to  earth.     John  the  Baptist,  he  said,  was        In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  multitude 

Elijah,  returned  to  life,  as  foretold  by  of  people  that  want  to  be  healed.       If 

Malachi.     John  did  not  know  that  this  Jesus  had  not  healed  the  sick   he  would 

was  the  fact,  and  he  denied  it ;  but  Christ  have  had  no  great  following.     Sick  peo- 

declared  that  so  it  was.     Thus  also  he  pie  want  to  get  well,  they  are  eager  to  be 

had  for  four  years  denied  or  doubted,  told  how  they  may  get  well,  and  eager  to 

but  now  he  was  convinced  and  boldly  believe    anybody    that    will    tell    them, 

claimed  it.     He  was  foretold,  and  it  is  Charlatans  make  their  fortunes  out  of 

he  that  is  to  restore  all  things  before  the  this  fact. 

final  coming  of  the  Lord.  So  he  claims  Then  Carlyle  was  not  far  out  of  the 
authority  from  God.  He  is  to  be  obeyed,  way  when  he  said  that  the  millions  south 
He  is  autocrat  in  his  Church.  What  he  of  the  Tweed  were  mostly  fools.  So 
says,  God  says.  He  commands  tithes  to  they  are  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  west 
be  paid.  He  directs  the  enormous  of  the  Atlantic.  We  do  not  mean  that 
schemes  of  his  Church,  with  its  missions,  they  may  not  be  ordinarily,  or  even  ex- 
its new  city,  its  bank,  its  industries.  He  traordinarily  cultivated,  and  superficial- 
receives  and  he  owns  it  all.  Everything  ly  sensible  people.  But  multitudes  and 
is  in  his  name.     To  be  sure  everything  multitudes  of  our  people  have  no  idea  of 
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what  is  the  nature  of  evidence.  They 
have  never  learned  to  think  for  them- 
selves; few  do.  They  have  never  stud- 
ied in  a  laboratory,  or  elsewhere,  the 
methods  of  investigation.  Ordinary 
culture,  even,  will  not  give  this  power, 
or  we  should  not  find  a  multitude  of  men 
and  women  of  quite  good  education,  lit- 
erary in  their  tastes,  accepting  the  non- 
sense of  Swedenborg's  correspondences 
or  the  pretenses  of  the  Hindu  swamis. 
The  world  is  full  of  possible  disciples,  or 
dupes  of  zealots,  or  frauds. 

Now  the  men  to  gather  these  possible 
disciples  are  those  who  can  make  posi- 
tive assertions.  Let  any  man  claim  or 
teach  with  emphasis  of  assumed  author- 
ity anything  under  heaven,  no  matter 
how  absurd,  and  he  will  find  adherents 
as  surely  as  filings  will  follow  a  magnet. 
These  followers  want  no  reason,  no  ar- 
gument; they  want  a  claim.  This  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  Given  a  leader  of  any  sort, 
and  there  will  be  followers,  because  it  is 
not  reason  that  many  people  want,  but 
some  one  to  lead  them.  The  number  of 
followers  a  leader  has  will  depend  on  the 
nature  of  his  claim,  or  what  he  ofTers  to 
do,  what  he  assumes  to  be.  Given  a  few 
followers,  and  then  the  magnetism  of 
contagious  faith  draws  others  and  sup- 
ports all.  In  these  cases  we  have  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  taking  Mrs. 
Eddy's  word,  utterly  without  reason,  and 
thousands  taking  Dr.  Dowie's  word,  that 
he  is  Elijah,  preparing  the  way  for  the 
coming  of  the  Bridegroom  and  the  Mil- 
lennium, with  no  shred  of  evidence  be- 
yond his  mere  word  for  it ;  and  both  com- 
panies caught  with  the  bait  of  healing 
disease. 

The  Irvingite  Church  is  practically 
dead;  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  still 
numbers  a  few  mystics ;  Millerism  is  cur- 
rently forgotten;  Spiritualism  has 
shrunk  into  a  department  of  psychical 
research ;  Mormonism  has  been  hit  hard, 
but  is  yet  strong  because  of  its  organiza- 
tion. Eddyism  is  likely  to  collapse  not 
long  after  the  death  of  its  high  priestess ; 
while  Dowieism,  notwithstanding  its 
stronger  organization,  because  centered 
in  one  man  who  can  have  no  successor 
but  in  Christ's  second  advent,  will  break 
to  pieces  when  its  founder  loses  his  theo- 
cratic power.  But  new  prophets  will 
arise,  with  new  followers,  so  long  as  the 


world  is  full  of  fools,  whether  incarna- 
tions of  Elijah  or  of  Balaam's  ass. 

The  seventh  section  of  the  seventh  far- 
gard  of  the  Avestan  Vendidad  thus  con- 
cludes : 

44  If  several  healers  offer  themselves  to- 
gether, O  Spitama  Zarathustra,  namely,  one 
who  heals  with  the  knife,  one  who  heals  with 
herbs,  and  one  who  heals  with  the  Holy  Word, 
let  one  apply  to  the  healing  by  the  Holy  Word ; 
for  this  one  is  the  best  healing  of  all  healers 
who  heals  with  the  Holy  Word ;  he  will  best 
drive  away  sickness  from  the  body  of  the  faith- 
ful." 

Thus  in  ancient  Persia  two  thousand 
years  ago  did  the  faith-healer  proclaim 
himself  superior  to  the  surgeon  and  the 
physician;  and  Mrs.  Eddy  and  Dr. 
Dowie  still  repeat  the  old  fargard. 

& 

The    Seizure    of    Franchises    in 
Philadelphia. 

There  is  nothing  more  disgraceful 
and  revolting  in  the  record  of  municipal 
and  legislative  jobbery  than  the  seizure 
of  franchises  for  120  miles  of  street  rail- 
ways in  Philadelphia,  last  week,  by  a  ring 
of  office-holders  and  other  politicians. 
To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
history  of  Pennsylvania's  degradation 
under  the  rule  of  Boss  Quay  and  his  as- 
sociates, it  must  seem  incredible  that  such 
a  robbery  should  take  place  in  the  second 
State  of  the  American  Union  and  in  the 
third  city  of  the  United  States,  a  city 
more  distinctly  American  in  its  popula- 
tion of  1,400,000  than  any  other  that  has 
more  than  one-third  as  many  inhab- 
itants. But  it  was  not  only  the  authori- 
ties of  the  city  that  were  responsible  for 
this  seizure;  the  work  was  begun  in  the 
legislature  of  the  State,  promoted  by 
United  States  Senators  and  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  car- 
ried forward  by  the  Governor,  before  it 
was  completed  by  the  Councils  and  the 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 

On  the  day  when  the  two  capitalists 
who  control  the  existing  street  railway 
system  in  that  city  sailed  for  Europe, 
bills  were  introduced  at  Harrisburg  to 
open  the  way  for  the  granting  of  char- 
ters that  should  cover  those  streets  in 
the  city  that  were  not  already  occupied — 
among  these  being  Broad  Street,  that 
grand  thoroughfare  having  in  the  past 
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been  excluded  from  such  use  by  agree-  eluded  from  the  city  by  the  success  of  the 

merit  and  local   legislation.       All   these  ring — that   the   privileges   thus   granted 

bills    were    hurried    to    enactment    with  for  nothing  are  worth  $4,000,000  a  year, 

shameful  speed  by  the  subservient  Re-  There  will  be  litigation,  of  course,  and  it 

publican  majority  ;  the  Governor  hastily  is  not  known  whether  the  franchises  were 

attached  his  signature  at  midnight;  and  obtained  for  actual  use  or  to  be  sold  to 

at  dawn  the  speculators  and  politicians  the  owners  of  existing  roads ;  but  the  re- 

who  were  engaged  in  the  job  were  admit-  suit  of  the    legal   controversy   will   not 

ted   to  file   their   applications   and   take  change  the  character  of  the  seizure, 
their  charters.     We  should  not  forget  to        The  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  Phila- 

say    that    Pittsburg    and    several    other  delphia   have   deliberately    invited   such 

cities,  as  well  as  Philadelphia,  were  ob-  attacks  upon  their  rights  and  property  by 

jects  of  this  raid ;  but  in  Philadelphia  the  their  continued  support  in  politics  of  men 

robbery  was  most  flagrant.     There  the  known  to  be  unworthy.     Having  at  least 

ring  at  once  introduced  in  the  Councils  average  intelligence,  they  have  done  this 

thirteen  ordinances  to  confirm  as  many  with  their  eyes  open.     They  have  been 

charters  for  railways,  seven  for  surface  boss-ridden  for  years,  and  a  majority  of 

roads,  five  for  elevated  lines,  and  one  for  them  have  seemed  to  enjoy  their  condi- 

a  tunnel.       The  Councilmen  were  ready  tion.     It  is  said  that  no  protest  is  now 

for  their  work.     A  committee  approved  made  by  the  people  of  Philadelphia.  This 

all  the  ordinances  in  40  minutes.     When  is  not  surprising.     But  we  may  be  per- 

they  were  taken  up  for  action  the  amend-  mitted  to  hope  that  this  latest  and  sur- 

ments  offered  by  the  very  small  minority  passing  achievement  of  boss  rule  will  in 

were  greeted  with  derisive  laughter  and  time  awaken  them  and  stimulate  attempts 

rejected.       These  franchises  were  to  be  to  arouse  the  public  conscience.     If  they 

granted   without    any   requirements    for  remain  inert,  missionaries  should  be  sent 

compensation.    In  the  two  Councils  nine-  to  them.     It  is  already  said  of  them,  as 

tenths   of   the    members    voted     in    the  it  is  said  hastily  and  unwisely  of  the  Cu- 

affirmative,  and  the  ordinances  were  sent  bans,  that  they  are  not  capable  of  self- 

to  Mayor  Ashbridge.  government.     If  they  shall  continue  to 

He  also  was  prepared  to  serve  the  in-  accept  willingly,  and  even  to  support,  the 
terests  of  those  who  held  the  charters,  rule  of  the  Quays  and  Stones  and  Ash- 
But  before  he  affixed  his  signature  Mr.  bridges,  the  remark  will  not  be  very  wide 
John  Wanamaker  sent  to  him  a  letter  of  of  the  truth, 
protest,  in  which  he  offered  $2,500,000  in  J8 
cash  for  the  privileges  to  be  given  away,                      Brides   in  June. 
making  a  preliminary  deposit  01  $250,- 

000,   and   asserting   that   a   very   much        In  June,  from    the    smallest    pair   of 

larger  sum  could  easily  be  obtained  for  wrens  in  the  forest  to  the  bravest  pair  of 

them  if  they  should  be  put  up  at  auction,  lovers  in  the  world,  every  creature  in  cre- 

The  Mayor  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  ation  seems  to  connive  at  marriage.     It 

such  an  offer,  and  he  hastily  approved  is  the  season  when  we  are  of  the  earth, 

the  ordinances,  attaching  his  signature  at  earthy ;  when  the  earth  itself  is  most  ver- 

a  late  hour  in  the  night.  dantly  spiritual,  and  all  the  myriad  forms 

As  we  have  said,  it  is  well  known  and  of  life  unite  with  nature  in  a  common 
admitted  that  United  States  Senators  and  cause.  The  number  of  weddings  result- 
Representatives  are  directly  or  indirectly  ing  both  in  the  trees  and  in  the  churches 
interested  in  this  undertaking,  either  in  is  phenomenal.  The  very  flowers  throw 
Philadelphia  or  some  other  city  of  the  matrimonial  dust  into  the  air  and  grow 
State ;  and  the  participation  of  the  Gov-  intimate  over  the  prospect  of  next  year's 
ernor  of  the   State  and   the  Mayor  of  seeds. 

Philadelphia  is  known  to  all  men.  After  From  reading  the  various  accounts  of 
the  work  was  done  $5,000,000 — and  even  weddings  which  make  so  large  a  feature 
$10,000,000,  it  is  said — was  offered  in  of  June  journalism,  it  appears  that  pub- 
vain  for  the  charters.  The  estimate  is  lie  interest  invariably  centers  upon  the 
made,  based  upon  the  recent  offer  of  bride,  and  what  becomes  of  the  groom  is 
three-cent  fares  by  Albert  Johnson —  really  a  question.  In  the  forest,  he  is  a 
whose  projected   railways  are  now  ex-  little  bunch  of  masculine  feathers  who 
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swings  upon  the  topmost  bough  of  his  der  of  mankind  feels  the  bride's  benefi- 
domestic  tree  and  sings  "  of  the  mighty  cent  effect,  still  it  is  not  so  easy  after  as 
hopes  that  make  us  men."  Being  a  before  marriage  to  tell  her  fortune.  The 
bridegroom  is  eminently  his  profession  question  is,  How  much  will  she  vary  in 
in  life.  But  no  pomp  and  circumstances  her  destiny  from  the  common  lot  of  mar- 
ever  augments  a  man  into  anything  else,  ried  women  ?  And  it  is  one  which  no 
He  is  stereoptyped,  hopelessly  common-  woman  permits  a  prophet  to  foretell.  But 
place,  and  even  as  a  bridegroom  he  is  by  the  law  of  inversion  and  contraries,  by 
recognized  only  as  the  means  by  which  which  all  normal  women  are  governed,  it 
another  woman  becomes  that  perfection  is  certain  that  she  becomes  something  of 
that  isjieither of  earth  nor  heaven,  a  bride,  a  nun  as  well  as  a  wife.     She  develops 

As  a  bride,  the  humblest,  homeliest  cloister  instincts,  a  desire  for  prayers  and 
woman  is  metamorphosed.  She  is  not  al-  penances  ;  and  occasionally  withdraws 
together  and  prosaically  real,  being  some-  beyond  the  telepathy  of  love  into  the  re- 
thing  more,  and  even  less  than  she  ap-  ligious  silence  and  flagstones  of  her  soul's 
pears  to  be  in  the  prismatic  glory  of  the  chancel.  She  reorganizes  and  becomes 
occasion.  And  however  pagan  she  may  that  miracle  of  goodness,  the  prim  little 
show  in  the  mere  matter  of  draperies,  she  creed  of  virtues  which  survives  for  the 
always  wears  a  scriptural  face,  which  man  even  after  the  passing  of  other  re- 
has  the  ethical  effect  of  getting  her  sins  ligious  dogmas.  For  at  last  that  is  what 
forgiven  her,  if  she  has  any,  so  that  she  they  all  grow  to  be,  dogmas  of  virtue, 
comes  from  the  altar  as  truly  a  new  crea-  narrow  beams  of  light,  shining  persist- 
ture,  so  far  as  this  world's  opinion  is  con-  ently  upon  one  spot — a  grave,  a  home,  or 
cerned,  as  if  she  had  been  baptized  in-  the  head  of  a  little  child,  no  matter  what, 
stead  of  being  sanctified  by  the  marriage  so  that  they  have  something  of  their  own 
vows.  to  glorify. 

And  with  the  whole  world  inclined  to  «* 
give  its  blessing,  there  is  small  wonder 

that   all    women    have   bridal    instincts.  The     Chief     Service     of    the    Y. 

Men  are  never  merely  domestic,  and  na-  A/T     n     A 

ture  forces  them  into  the  marital  relation  ;  JVL.    O.    A. 

but  every  woman  is  born  with  the  su-  A  draper's  clerk  still  living  called  to- 

preme  ambition  of  one  day  becoming  a  gether  fifty-six  years  ago  a  few  of  his 

bride.     The  bachelor  girl,  the  old  maid,  London  fellow  clerks  and  organized  the 

and  even  the  little  angular  girl,  who  has  first  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 

only  got  so  far  as  to  be  neutrally  femi-  That  clerk  is  now  Sir  George  Williams, 

nine  and  aggressively   human,    all    have  eighty  years  old,  head  of  one  of  the  larg- 

far  within  the  chrysalis  of  a  bridal  hope,  est  warehouse  firms  in  the  world,  hon- 

And  some  day,  if  the  predestined  man  0red  by  all  and  decorated  with  a  title 

chances  to  stare  at  one  of  them  over  her  by  his  Queen,  for  his  business  probity, 

garden  wall,  she  will  instantly  catch  the  his   Christian   character  and   his   public 

inspiration,  and  forthwith  begin  to  show  usefulness.     It  requires  no  inspiration  to 

the   sunlight   upon   her  wings.     In  the  tell  us  that  such  men  have  the  promise  of 

twinkling  of  an  eye  the  miracle  of  her  two  worlds. 

evolution  is  accomplished  and  she  becomes  Fifty  years  ago  the  first  Young  Men's 

prospectively  a  bride,  smiling  intimately  Christian  Associations  in  America  were 

at  her  stars,  and  ready  to  command  the  founded,    in    Montreal    and    in    Boston, 

sun  in  his  heavens  to  stand  still,  if  neces-  Since  that  time  the  Association  has  had 

sary.     And  if  her  vanities  multiply,  at  a  steady  growth  in  usefulness,  until  now 

least  they  are  not  of  this  world.     They  it  has  in  America   1,476  organizations, 

are    green    nature's    primitive   blandish-  with  268,477  members,  buildings  worth 

ments  changed  to  innocent  muslins  and  twenty-one  million  dollars,  with  libraries, 

bowknots  of  love.     And  somewhere   in  reading-rooms,  classes,  gymnasiums  and 

the   measure   of  time   the    foreordained  separate  departments  for  railroad  men, 

June  awaits  her,  that  season  of  roses  and  students,  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  ne- 

love,  when  all  queen  bees  take  their  nup-  groes  and  the  Indians.     The  annual  ex- 

tial  flights.  penses  of  the  Association  in  America  are 

While  the  whole  social  and  moral  or-  two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars,  all  de- 
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voted  to  the  upbuilding  in  character  and 
success  of  young  men.  The  general  di- 
rection of  the  Association  is  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  are  no  longer  young,  such  as 
Lucien  C.  Warner,  chairman  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee ;  James  Stokes, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees; 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  William  E.  Dodge, 
John  C.  Havemeyer  and  Robert  F.  Cut- 
ting. 

The  great  lesson  which  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  has  given  to  the  world  is  not  that  of 
service,  excellent  as  that  is,  for  Christian 
men  are  banded  for  service  in  a  multi- 
tude of  ways,  but  in  its  proof  that  de- 
nominational lines  need  not  separate 
those  engaged  in  such  work.  We  know 
of  no  other  society  which  so  well  proves 
this.  The  Evangelical  Alliance  has  had 
this  purpose,  but  it  shows  little  more  than 
spasmodic  life.  The  Young  People's 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  was  be- 
gun on  lines  of  generous  inclusion,  but 
sectarian  jealousy  and  the  greed  of  pub- 
lishers' profits  drew  off  half  its  con- 
stituency to  denominational  societies. 
But  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  remained  true 
to  its  first  plan,  and  has  proved  that 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  that  Presby- 
terians, Methodists,  Congregationalists, 
Baptists  and  Episcopalians,  can,  if  they 
will,  work  together  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God.     This  is  its  best  work. 

And  this  unity  of  the  Christian  Church 
is  making  sensible  progress.  We  report 
this  week,  in  our  articles  by  the  Rev.  H, 
C.  Stuntz,  an  event  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. In  the  Philippine  Islands  the 
Protestant  missionaries  of  various  de- 
nominations have  met  together  in  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  rooms,  and  have  agreed  to 
found  only  one  denomination,  with  a 
common  name,  "  The  Evangelical 
Church ;  "  and  they  have  parceled  out  the 
territory  among  themselves,  the  Method- 
ists going  to  one  place,  the  Presbyterians 
to  another,  the  Baptists  to  another,  but 
all  at  work  for  the  same  one  Church. 
We  understand  that  of  all  Protestant  de- 
nominations only  the  Episcopalians  hesi- 
tate to  join.  Such  a  union  of  forces 
would  have  been  impossible  on  any  for- 
eign mission  field  ten  years  ago.  The 
attempt  to  accomplish  it  in  Japan  was  a 
failure.  Such  a  union  seems  impossible 
now  in  the  United  States,  but  we  believe 
it  would  be  easier  to  accomplish  than  it 
seems.     We  may  accredit  this  first  suc- 


cess in  part  to  the  resolutions  passed  not 
a  year  ago  by  the  missionary  conference 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  held  in 
this  city.  Those  resolutions  indicated 
just  such  a  union  as  has  now  been  pro- 
vided for  at  the  inception  of  missionary 
work  in  the  Philippines. 

How  to  Bring  the  Corporations 
to  Terms. 

It  is  not  for  the  purification  of  politics 
only  that  good  business  methods  are  im- 
peratively needed  in  State  and  municipal 
administration.  They  are  needed  to 
control  the  great  corporations  in  their 
dealings  with  the  people.  They  are  needed 
in  order  that  a  public  management  of 
business  activities  affecting  the  entire 
community  shall  no  longer  be  so  inferior 
to  private  business  management  in  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  as  now. 

In  the  long  run  it  is  real  or  potential 
competition  that  secures  to  consumers 
or  to  patrons  an  approximate  justice.  In 
matters  of  business  laws  are  of  little 
avail  unless  they  are  reinforced  by  busi- 
ness considerations.  Railroad  rates  and 
the  prices  of  goods  made  under  trust  con- 
trol are  determined  now,  as  they  were 
determined  in  the  days  of  active  compe- 
tition, by  economic,  and  not  by  political 
or  legal  causes.  The  purchasing  power 
of  the  consuming  public  is  limited,  and 
there  is  always  opportunity  for  a  certain 
exercise  of  choice  in  buying  one  thing 
rather  than  another,  in  sacrificing  a 
pleasure  that  had  been  anticipated  and 
accepting  some  other  instead.  The  pres- 
sure of  new  capital  seeking  investment 
is  continually  felt  wherever  the  oppor- 
tunities for  substitution  of  one  kind  of 
goods  for  another  are  found.  In  like 
manner,  in  railroad  affairs,  even  the  com- 
munity of  interest  is  conditioned  by  the 
volume  of  business,  by  the  disposition  of 
the  people  to  travel,  and  by  the  pressure 
of  new  capital.  All  these  are  competitive 
forces,  restrained  by  combination  or  a 
good  understanding,  but  threatening  to 
break  through  all  limitations  whenever 
the  trust  or  the  community  of  interest 
attempts  to  exact  from  the  public  any 
great  excess  of  profit  over  the  normal 
gains  of  a  competitive  regime. 

This   potential   competition,   however, 
is  by  no  means  as  obvious  to  the  aver- 
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age  business  mind  as  was  the  actual  and  eighty ;  then  he,  too,  sells  at  eighty,  and 
always  obtrusive  competition  of  rival  puts  twenty  cents  clean  profit  into  his 
houses,  factories,  or  "  lines,"  in  the  old  pocket.  In  like  manner,  the  great  cor- 
days.  Potential  competition  is  forgotten  porations  to-day  study  carefully  the  mar- 
when  everything  is  going  prosperously,  gin  of  difference  between  public  and  pri- 
and  the  temptation  to  extort  becomes  too  vate  management.  Then,  at  the  mini- 
strong  to  be  resisted.  The  public  is  not  mum  cost  to  themselves  which  efficient 
protected  against  robbery  in  the  guise  of  private  management  can  secure,  they 
price  except  when  producers,  jobbers  and  give  to  the  public  the  high  priced  and  im- 
transportation  companies  are  hourly  in  perfect  service  that  an  extravagant  pub- 
danger  of  totally  losing  their  business  lie  management  would  render.  The  dif- 
and  winding  up  their  affairs  in  bank-  ference  is  a  very  pretty  profit — for  the 
ruptcy  if  they  do  not  deal  fairly  with  corporations, 
their  patrons.  That  difference  will  be  diminished  and 

Under  modern  conditions  there  is  just  the  public  will  be  well  served  for  reason- 
one  way  remaining  by  which  a  healthy  able  prices  when  the  corporations  have 
threat  of  disaster  can  be  held  before  gi-  reason  to  believe  that  the  community  has 
gantic  corporations  if  they  abuse  their  become  alive  to  the  necessity  of  econom- 
opportunities.      The    ultimate    rivals    in  ical  and  business-like  methods  in  public 
the  business  operations  of  future  years  administration.     The  actual  transfer  of 
must  of  necessity  be  the  private  corpora-  industry  to  the  State  we  do  not  want, 
tion  and  the  public  corporation ;  private  but  the  ability  of  the  State  to  conduct 
enterprise  and  the  State  or  municipal  en-  business  we  must  have  if,  under  modern 
terprise.     If  private  corporations  cannot  conditions,  we  expect  to  get  our  business 
handle  the  business   of  the   steam   and  done   by   private   parties   on    reasonable 
electric  roads  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  terms, 
community  the  community  can  transfer  it  & 
to  the  State.     If  the  trusts  become  vast  PnlWp   FvnpnQPQ 
monopolies  and  abuse  their  power,  their  ^one^e   iLxpeiibeb. 
power  can  be  taken  from  them  by  State  An    English    writer   has   lately    corn- 
production  and  distribution.  plained  that  the  richer  the  endowment  of 

There  is  here  a  potential  competition  a  college  or  university,  the  more  expen- 

that  could  be  made  to  yield   the  most  sive  education  comes  to  be  to  the  student, 

beneficial  results  to  society.     If  the  great  He  was  pleased  that  Mr.  Carnegie  should 

corporations  lived  in  a  wholesome  dread  give  fifteen  million  dollars  to  the  Scot- 

of  seeing  their  functions  absorbed  by  the  tish  universities,  but  he  feared  that  with 

State  unless  they  served  the  public  to  the  larger  wealth  it  would  be  more  difficult 

best  of  their  ability,  they  would  change  for  a  cotter's  son  to  scrape  and  scrimp 

many  of  their  practices  and  scale  most  of  and  starve  through  and  get  an  education, 

their  prices.     They  would  live  in  such  as  did  Robert  Buchanan,   and  his  per- 

dread    if    public    business    management  haps  more  brilliant  college  friend  who 

were   good    management.       And   public  died  of  the  privations  of  his  struggling 

business   management    could    be    made  youth.      This   writer  would  have   large 

economical  and  efficient  if  voters  could  gifts  so  used  that  they  would  reduce  and 

be  made  to  realize   what  an  enormous  not  increase  the  necessary  expenses  of 

price  they  are  paying  for  bad  politics  and  the  student, 

for  unbusiness-like  administration.  This  point  is  worth  considering  in  this 

This  they  do  not  realize  because  near-  country.     No  complaint  can  properly  be 

ly  everybody  is  making  the  assumption  made,  in  this  respect,  of  State  universi- 

that,  since  private  business  managament  ties.     They  offer  free  education  to  stu- 

is  better  than  public,  the  public  is  better  dents  of  the  State — that  is,  the  State  pays 

served  by  private  corporations.     This  is  the  tuition,  and  the  student  has  nothing 

pure  fallacy.     A  farmer  does  not  sell  his  to  pay  but  his  board.       But  such  is  not 

wheat  at  sixty  cents  a  bushel  just  be-  the  case  with  our  Eastern  colleges,  or 

cause  his  land  is  so  rich  that  he  can  raise  with  most  of  the  Western  colleges.    They 

it  at  that  figure.     He  ascertains  that  his  require  a  tuition  fee,  and  it  may  easily  be 

neighbors   cannot  produce  at  less  than  that  the  richer  the  college  the  costlier  the 

eighty  cents  and  that  buyers  must  pay  tuition.     If  a  small  college  has  no  cabi- 
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nets,  no  laboratories,  and  only  half  a  fees  for  all  students.  We  should  like  to 
dozen  professors,  its  expenses  may  be  see  all  tuition  fees  abolished,  as  it  is  in 
very  small,  hardly  more  than  these  few  the  State  universities,  and  this  might  be 
salaries  and  fuel,  so  that  moderate  tuition  done  by  adequate  endowments, 
may  pay  nearly  all.  But  laboratories  are  Would  this  saving  of  money  to  the 
expensive,  and  when  electives  multiply  students  increase  their  extravagant  ex- 
and  scatter,  and  professors  must  become  penditure  in  other  ways  ?  We  think  not. 
numerous,  and  laboratories  must  be  sup-  Certainly  the  institutions  at  which  there 
plied  and  libraries  increased,  thus  the  ex-  is  the  greatest  luxury  and  extravagance 
penses  increase  much  faster  than  the  in  personal  expenses  are  not  the  State 
number  of  students,  and  endowments  do  universities  which  give  free  tuition.  We 
not  keep  pace,  so  that  the  students  must  believe  that  the  scale  of  expenses  in  such 
pay  more  rather  than  less.  When  stu-  institutions  is  generally  moderate.  In- 
dents' fees  are  the  largest  source  of  in-  deed,  free  tuition  in  college,  just  as  in  the 
come,  the  temptation  is  to  keep  the  fees  high  school,  would  encourage  the  at- 
as  large  as  possible.  So  we  have  the  tendance  of  the  poor  more  than  it  would 
anomaly  of  more  gifts  and  more  cost.  the  extravagance  of  the  rich.    We  should 

The  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton  and  expect  it  to  popularize  the  college  and 
Pennsylvania  University  catalogs  put  the  make  it  more  democratic.  At  least  it 
lowest  regular  cost  of  a  college  year,  would  remove  the  stigma  of  indigence 
omitting  clothing,  vacation  charges  and  from  those  who  have  been  compelled  to 
sundries,  at  about  $350.  In  this  are  in-  receive  aid. 
eluded  tuition  at  about  $150,  and  board  at  & 
$3.50  a  week.  This  "  lowest  "  can  be  re-  Thg  wheat  problem. 
duced  by  the  allowance  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  needy  students,  from  funds  given  Sir  William  Crookes  prophesied 
for  the  purpose,  of  perhaps  a  hundred  some  time  ago  that  the  wheat-growing 
dollars,  more  or  less,  on  the  tuition  bill,  countries  would  soon  come  to  their  limit 
This  is  besides  any  amount  that  the  stu-  of  production,  and  the  world  supply  be 
dent  might  earn.  At  such  colleges  of  the  cut  short.  He  said  that  "  gradually  all 
second  rank  as  Dartmouth,  Amherst,  the  wheat-bearing  land  on  the  globe  is 
Williams  and  Wesleyan  the  tuition  is  appropriated  to  wheat  growing  until  we 
about  $110,  and  similar  abatement  can  be  are  within  measurable  limit  of  using  the 
had  by  a  fixed  number  of  "  needy  "  or  last  available  acre."  With  this  general 
"  indigent  "  students  ;  while  at  such  hypothesis  he  put  the  fact  that  the  world's 
smaller  Western  colleges  as  Beloit  and  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  with 
Ripon  the  tuition  is  only  about  forty  dol-  it  the  demand  for  wheat.  Put  the  two 
lars,  with  rebates  to  some  whose  poverty  facts  together  and  we  have  before  us  pre- 
is  aided  by  beneficiary  scholarships.  cisely  what  Crookes  suggested,  a  wheat 

Now  this  provision  is  unfortunate  by  famine.  He  hinted,  what  many  other 
which  a  student  is  ticketed  as  indigent,  scientists  have  before  hinted,  that  the 
thus  qualifying  him  to  receive  aid  from  a  laboratory  must  come  in,  and  with  the 
fund  or  scholarship  for  such  as  he.  The  elements  of  nature  create  food  products 
richest  student  pays  but  $150  tuition  at  directly;  instead  of  man's  waiting  for  the 
the  most  expensive  universities,  which  indirect  production  of  food  through  the 
does  not  half  pay  the  cost  of  his  educa-  processes  of  growth  and  then  of  reduc- 
tion. Most  of  it  is  a  gift  to  every  stu-  tion  by  grinding  and  cooking, 
dent,  wealthy  or  indigent,  and  it  might  The  estimates  of  the  great  English 
as  well  be  all  free.  Out  of  the  college  scientist  have  been  combated  by  Mr. 
funds  certain  students  have  the  larger  Wood  Davis,  of  Kansas ;  the  Hon.  John 
part  of  their  tuition  paid  for  them,  why  Hyde,  State  Statistician  in  the  Depart- 
not  all  ?  Simply  because  funds  have  not  ment  of  Agriculture,  and  by  Mr.  Edward 
been  given  for  that  purpose.  We  are  not  Atkinson.  The  last  named  expert  has 
sure  that  men  of  wealth  could  do  a  bet-  published  a  small  volume  in  which  he 
ter  service — we  do  not  now  say  for  the  undertakes  to  show  that  the  increased 
college,  but  for  the  youth — than  to  give  an  production  of  wheat  depends  upon  ni- 
endowment  for  students,  the  income  to  be  trogenous  manures ;  and  that  the  raising 
devoted  to  a  level  reduction  of  tjie  tuition  of  the  average  yield  from  about  twelve 
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bushels  per  acre  to  thirty  bushels,  or 
more,  is  entirely  possible,  with  a  more 
scientific  method  of  farming.  What  is 
needed  is  more  ability  to  fix  the  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen.  The  two  requisites  are 
combustion  and  production  of  nitrate  of 
soda  at  an  economic  cost.  Mr.  Atkinson 
claims  that  the  combustion  of  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  atmosphere  can  be  effected 
by  electricity  at  a  rate  cheap  enough  to 
meet  demands.  The  whole  discussion 
moves  along  that  line  of  improved  agri- 
culture which  ought  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  desire  to  see  farming  once 
more  restored  to  its  relative  position 
among  the  industries. 

While  this  hypothetical  phase  of  the 
discussion  was  going  on  the  Agricultural 
Colleges,  with  the  Experimental  Stations, 
had  begun  hard  work  to  create  a  new 
wheat  which  should  meet  the  increased 
demands.  The  report  comes  already 
from  the  Minnesota  School  of  Agricul- 
ture that  new  varieties  have  been  pro- 
duced, by  cross-fertilization,  that  will 
revolutionize  the  culture  of  this  cereal. 
Mr.  Harwood,  who  reports  the  results, 
says  in  the  World's  Work: 

M  The  increase  of  the  new  wheat  over  all  old 
varieties  will  be  at  least  two  bushels  per  acre. 
In  the  three  States  of  Minnesota,  North  Da- 
kota and  South  Dakota  there  are,  on  an  aver- 
age, about  fifteen  million  acres  of  land  planted 
to  wheat.  When  the  new  wheat  is  in  use  over 
all  this  region  an  increase  of  only  two  bushels 
per  acre  will  make  a  crop  at  least  thirty  mil- 
lion bushels  larger  than  the  old  varieties 
would  have  yielded.  At  an  average  price  of 
75  cents  per  bushel,  the  increase  in  wealth  in 
this  region  will  be  $22,500,000  a  year." 

He  reports  that  the  wheat  tested  last 
season  leaves  about  four  thousand  bush- 
els to  be  disposed  of  to  other  farmers; 
and  so  will  have  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  harvest  of  1901.  None  of  the  old 
wheat,  with  which  Professor  Hayes  was 
working,  produced  over  about  nineteen 
bushels  to  the  acre ;  while  one  of  the  new 
wheats  which  he  secured  by  his  scientific 
labors  produced  over  forty-two  bushels 
per  acre.  The  average  of  the  new  varie- 
ties has  been  twenty-seven  bushels  per 
acre,  or  over.  The  prospect  is  therefore 
exceedingly  bright  for  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  our  wheat  crop  without  any  in- 
crease in  acreage.  No  one  can  foretell 
the  result  of  this  one  stroke  of  science  in 
improving  the  condition  of  the  human 
race. 
The  Independent  has  recently  noted 


the  creation  of  new  fruits  and  flowers, 
as  well  as  the  production  of  improved 
varieties  of  corn.  The  agricultural  world 
seems  to  have  passed  into  a  period  of  in- 
dustrial passion  for  showing  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  outstripping  the  past. 
To  say  fine  things  in  literature  is  hardly 
more  glorious  than  creating  fine  things 
in  the  gardens  and  fields.  The  Hovey 
strawberry  noted  the  dawn  of  a  great 
horticultural  age.  Following  them  came 
Goodrich,  with  his  improved  breeds  of 
potatoes,  and  Kirkland  with  his  cherries. 
It  was  soon  made  evident  that  not  a  sin- 
gle vegetable,  or  fruit,  in  existence  was 
even  approximating  its  possible  perfec- 
tion. The  door  is  now  still  more  widely 
opened.  A  free  imagination  is  working 
with  scientific  experimenting  to  enable  us 
to  foresee  a  time,  not  remote,  when  in 
every  line  of  field  products  we  shall  have 
discarded  the  best  of  to-day. 


„,,     „  Harvard     University     not 

The  Harvard  .  ,  .11 

.  .  only      teaches      through 

books,  but  through  nature. 
It  has  the  unique  glory  of  having  created 
the  greatest  scientific  garden  in  the 
United  States;  and  one  of  the  best  and 
largest  gardens  in  the  world.  Adjacent 
to  Boston,  covering  the  noblest  suburban 
grounds  in  the  country,  it  includes  220 
acres.  The  principal  object  was  to  cre- 
ate an  Arboretum,  in  which  should  be 
found  every  tree  or  shrub  able  to  endure 
the  climate  of  Massachusetts ;  and  this 
should  be  not  merely  a  park  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  incessant  tide  of  visitors,  but 
a  garden  for  the  study  of  the  flora  of  the 
temperate  zone.  Whoever  has  once  vis- 
ited these  grounds  will  have  gone  again 
and  again,  if  possible.  It  is  a  most  re- 
markable combination  of  superb  land- 
scape with  landscape-gardening.  Purely 
for  that  sort  of  enjoyment  which  comes 
when  man  and  nature  have  conjoined 
their  work,  the  Arboretum  is  a  miracle. 
The  hand  of  Professor  Sargent  is  every- 
where. It  was  here  that  he  prepared 
that  monumental  work,  "  The  Silva  of 
North  America."  It  is  said  to  be  largely 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  work  done  in 
this  garden  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  been  induced  to  establish 
public  Reservations — now  amounting  to 
forty-five  millions  of  acres  of  our  forests 
and  natural  parks.     It  has  been  the  am- 
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bition  of  those  who  have  carried  on  the 
work  thus  far  to  extend  it  to  the  trees  of 
Mexico,  the  forests  of  Cuba  and  those  of 
the  Philippines.  It  has  even  been  hoped 
to  go  further  and  explore  Western  and 
Northern  China — a  country  which  is  be- 
lieved to  contain  more  useful  and  beauti- 
ful but  unknown  trees  than  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  As  the  climate  of 
that  region  is  quite  like  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts, it  is  not  improbable  that  re- 
markable economic  results  would  follow 
such  research.  The  value  of  the  Ar- 
boretum, as  it  now  stands,  includes  half 
a  million  of  dollars  expended  on  it  by  the 
city  of  Boston,  the  Arnold  Endowment; 
and  altogether  property  to  the  amount  of 
about  three  millions.  Boston  stands  en- 
gaged to  take  care  of  the  roads  and 
walks ;  but  beyond  that  it  is  more  truly  a 
national  than  a  State  garden.  The  addi- 
tion of  at  least  half  a  million  to  the  pres- 
ent endowment  is  needed  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Arboretum,  even  in  the  most 
economical  manner.  It  needs  a  few  mil- 
lionaire friends,  men  who  comprehend 
that  not  books,  but  things,  make  the  real 
university. 

The  current  issue  of  the 
Berea  Quarterly  tells  a 
story  which  throws  a  new 
and  extraordinary  light  on  the  persist- 
ence of  the  human  memory.  It  seems 
that  one  of  the  "  extension  "  teachers  of 
Berea  College  has  discovered  a  number 
of  old  English  ballads  still  sung  by  mem- 
ory among  the  isolated  mountain  folk  of 
Kentucky.  His  report,  if  accepted  with- 
out reservation,  is  not  only  interesting  in 
itself,  but  has  a  distinct  bearing  on  wide 
questions  of  criticism,  such  as  the  trans- 
mission of  the  Homeric  poems.  In  1899 
he  obtained  a  complete  copy  of  the  tragic 
ballad  of  "  Barbara  Allen  "  from  the  lips 
of  an  old  woman.  The  closeness  of  the 
words  to  the  version  given  in  Child's 
"  English  and  Scottish  Ballads "  is  re- 
markable. We  give  in  parallel  columns 
the  Kentucky  version  and  the  corre- 
sponding stanzas  as  they  stand  in  the 
two  variant  forms  printed  by  Professor 
Child : 


He  sent   his    servant  to  the        He  sent    his   man  unto   her 


Old  Kentucky 
Ballads 


MOUNTAIN     VERSION. 

All  In  the  merrie  month  of 
May 
When  the  green  buds  they 
were  swellln' 
Young  Jemmle  Grew  on  his 
death-bed  lay, 
For  the  love  of  Barbara 
Allen. 


OLD  ENGLISH  VERSION. 

All  In  the  merrye  month  of 
May, 
When    greene    buds    they 
were  swellln' 
Young  Jemmye  Grove  on  his 
death-bed  lay, 
For  love  of  Barbara  Allen 


town, 
To  the  place  (There  she  trai 

dwellln' 
Saying,  "  Master's  sick  and 
sent  for  you, 
If   your  name  be  Barbara 
▲lien." 


So  slowly,  slowly  she  rose  up, 
And  slowly  she  drew  nigh 
him  ; 
And  all  she  said  when  she  got 
there, 
"  Young  man,  I  think  y'  are 
dyln'." 


"  O  yes,  O  yes,  I'm  very  sick. 

Death  is  upon  me  dwellln' ; 
No  better,  better  shall  I  be, 

If  I  don't  get  Barbara  Al- 
len.'7 


'  Don't  you   remember,  the 
other  day 
When  you  war  in  town  a 
drinkln', 
You  drank  a  health  to  the  la- 
dies all  round, 
And   slighted  Barbara  Al- 
len?" 

"  O  yes,  I    remember  very 
well, 
When    I   war    in    town   a 
drinkin' 
I  drank  a  health  to  the  ladies 
all  round, 
But  my  love  was  to  Bar- 
bara Allen." 

He  turned  his  pale  face  to 
,  the  wall, 

She  turned  her  back  upon 
him, 
' '  Adieu,  adieu,  to  my  friends 
all  round, 
Adieu  to  Barbara  Allen." 


She  got  in  about  one  mile  o' 
town. 
She  heard  those  death  bells 
knellin', 
And  every  time  they  seemed 
to  say, 
"  Hard-hearted    Barbara 
Allen." 


She  looked  to  the  east,  she 
looked  to  the  west, 
She  saw  the  corpse  a  com- 
in\ 
Saying,  "  Lay  down,  lay  down 
the  corpse, 
That  I  may  look  upon  him." 

The  more  she    looked,  the 
worse  she  felt ; 
She   fell   to  the  ground  a 
cryln', 
Saying,  "  If  I'd  done  my  duty 
to-day, 
I'd  saved  this  young  man 
from  dyin'." 

"O   mother,  mother,   make 

my  bed, 

O  make  it  long  and  narrow; 

Young  Jemmie  died  for  me 

to-day, 

I'll  die  for  him  to-morrow." 


then, 

To  the  towne  where   shee 
was  dwellln  : 
•  You  mum  come  to  my  mas- 
ter deare, 

Gift*  your  name  be  Barbara 
Allen." 


So  slowly,  slowly,  she  came 
up, 
And  slowly  she  came  nye 
him; 
And  all  she  said,  when  there 
she  came, 
'•  Yong  man,  I  think  y' are 
dying." 


"  O  its  I'm  sick,  and    very, 
very  sick, 
And   't   is   a'  for   Barbara 
Allan  : " 
"  O  the  better    for  me  ye's 
never  be, 
Tho'   your    heart's    blood 
were  a  spilling." 

"O   dlnna    ye  mind,   young 
man,  "  said  she, 
"When  ye  was  in  the  tav- 
ern a  drinking, 
That  ye  made  the  healths  gae 
round  and  round, 
And   slighted   Barbara  Al- 
lan ?  " 


He  turn'd  his   pale  face  to 
the  wall, 
And  death  was   with   him 
dealing ; 
"Adieu,    adieu,    my    dear 
friends  all, 
And  be  kind   to   Barbara 
Allan." 


She  had  not  gane  a  mile  but 
twa, 
When  she  heard  the  death- 
bell  ringing, 
And  every  jow  that  the  death- 
bell  geid, 
It  cry'd,  "  Woe  to  Barbara 
Allen ! " 


She  turn'd  her  bodye  round 
about, 
And  spied  the  corps  a  com- 
ing; 
"  Laye  down,  lave  down  the 
corps,"  she  sayd, 
"  That  I  may  look   upon 
him. " 


When  he  was  dead,  andlaid 
in  grave. 
Her  harte  was  struck  with 
sorrowe ; 
"  O   mother,   mother,  make 
my  bed, 
Fori  shall  dye  tomorrowe." 


The  Chinese  ?  is  n0t  a  ?eW  thj.nS  tat 
Professorship  ^ve  a  professorship  of 
Chinese  in  an  American 
university,  for  both  Yale  and  Harvard 
have,  for  a  short  period,  had  such  a  pro- 
fessorship; but  now,  for  the  first  time, 
through  an  unknown  benefactor,  Colum- 
bia College  will  have  a  permanent  en- 
dowed professorship  of  Chinese.     It  is  a 
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wise  gift.  We  trust  that  a  Chinese  may 
be  found  to  take  the  chair,  as  witty  and 
as  wise  as  Minister  Wu,  and  thoroughly 
versed  in  Chinese  literature  and  history, 
and  able  to  speak  the  English  language. 
We  need  to  be  brought  into  closer  sym- 
pathetic relations  with  China,  and  this 
will  have  to  be  taken  up  by  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  by  Russia  and  Great 
Britain.  We  join  in  no  laugh  over  the 
statement  by  the  giver  of  the  endowment 
that  he  saved  the  money  for  it  by  his 
abstention  from  intoxicating  drinks  and 
tobacco.  There  are  few  better  ways  of 
saving  money.  The  money  lost  by  not 
abstaining  would  support  all  the  univer- 
sities in  the  world  many  times  over. 

J* 

„.     .„.  ..     ...     We  gave  credit  last  week 

Sheriff  Merrill  &     .«.  T 

to  Sheriff  Joseph  L.  Mer- 
rill for  bravely  protecting  a  negro  pris- 
oner against  a  Georgia  mob.  The  full 
story,  which  now  comes  to  us,  tells  how 
easy  it  is  to  beat  back  a  mob.  Two  men 
deserve  to  share  the  credit  with  Sheriff 
Merrill.  There  was  with  him  his  broth- 
er-in-law, Looney  Fletcher,  and  State 
Senator  William  B.  Hambrick.  These 
three  men  faced  the  mob  with  fire-arms. 
Senator  Hambrick  warned  them  in  an 
admirable  little  speech,  but  they  would 
not  listen.  Thereupon  these  three  men 
faced  the  hundreds  that  were  running 
upstairs,  and  again  warned  them  off. 
When  they  came  on  the  sheriff  and  his 
two  friends  fired  and  the  mob  went  rush- 
ing down  the  steps.  It  was  a  heroic  per- 
formance of  duty,  and  will  be  effective  in 
saving  many  lives  and  in  insuring  the 
quiet  operation  of  law.  We  contrast  this 
achievement  with  the  pitiful  and  terrible 
affair  in  Louisiana,  where  a  dozen  ne- 
groes, accused  of  some  kind  of  com- 
plicity with  the  murder  of  a  young  man 
by  a  negro  not  yet  captured,  were  held 
for  days  by  a  mob,  threatened  with  death, 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  hanged  or 
burned,  while  the  Governor  of  Louisiana 
could  not  find  out  what  to  do. 

Addicks's  repeated  attempts  to  corrupt 
the  State  of  Delaware  and  to  buy  a  Sen- 
atorship  there  have  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  all  who  stand  for  honesty  and 
decency  in  politics.  Thus  far  his  pur- 
pose has  been  thwarted  by  a  few  legis- 
lators who  cannot  be  bought.     They  de- 


serve the  sympathy  and  support  of  hon- 
est men  throughout  the  land.  The  work 
of  these  faithful  and  stedfast  men  is  re- 
corded in  a  graphic  and  comprehensive 
story  of  Addicks's  career  and  campaigns 
contributed  to  Ainslee's  Magazine  for 
July  by  Mr.  Edward  P.  Clark,  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post's  editorial  staff. 
This  is  something  more  than  a  good  nar- 
rative, and  we  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  desire  to  be  informed 
as  to  this  contest,  which  has  not  reached 
its  final  stage. 

It  is  an  unusual  honor  that  two  pro- 
fessors of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
in  this  city,  Charles  A.  Briggs  and  Fran- 
cis Brown,  should  have  received  hon- 
orary degrees  from  Oxford.  We  may 
suppose  that  this  honor  is  in  good  part 
given  for  their  work,  with  Professor 
Driver,  on  the  great  new  Hebrew  Dic- 
tionary which  now  approaches  comple- 
tion. The  chief  burden  of  this  work  falls 
on  Professor  Brown,  who  is  now  spend- 
ing a  year  in  England  trying  to  bring  this 
long  task  to  a  conclusion ;  and  Professor 
Briggs,  who  is  responsible  for  the  words 
which  have  theological  bearing,  has  also 
been  spending  his  successive  summers 
abroad  on  the  same  work. 

The  recipient  of  degrees  at  Columbia 
University  who  was  greeted  with  most 
applause  was  the  Methodist  Missionary, 
Mr.  Gamewell,  who  had  charge  of  the 
defenses  of  the  British  Legation  during 
its  siege  last  year.  President  Low  said 
that  an  engineer  graduate  of  West  Point 
told  him  that  Todleben  himself  could  not 
have  constructed  them  better. 

Our  late  reference  to  the  invitation  by 
the  municipal  officers  of  Medicine  Lodge, 
Kansas,  to  Mrs.  Nation  to  rule  over  that 
town  for  a  week,  was  based  on  misinfor- 
mation, generally  accepted  by  the  press. 
No  such  action  was  taken  by  the  munic- 
ipal officers  or  thought  of,  and  there  was 
no  occasion  for  it,  as  Medicine  Lodge  has 
not  had  a  saloon  for  many  years. 

J* 

The  Catholic  missionary  claims  against 
China  have  been  presented  to  the  amount 
of  seven  million  dollars.  This  must  in- 
clude, we  think,  damages  for  loss  of  life 
as  well  as  property. 


INSURANCE. 

Life  Insurance    for    Public    En-  sent-     lf  thc  transaction  takes  the  insur- 

,  ance   form,  it  is  a  finality  secured ;  the 

dowment  giver's  death,  which  may  nullify  a  provi- 

Perhaps  a  year  or  two  ago  we  had  sion  b-v  wil11  made1  or  intended,  then  only 

something  to  say  about  using  life  insur-  ^cures  and  completes  the  intention.     On 

ance  as  a  means    of    endownment    for  the  side  of  the  beneficiary  institution,  too, 

churches  and  other  non-private  institu-  the  effect  ls  be^r— m0.re  helPfu^  m^ 

tions;  but  the  subject  is  worthy  of  an-  encouraging.     The  Society  will  be  glad 

other  mention,  on  its  own  merits  and  be-  t0  enter  more  mto  details  with  any  person 

cause  some  growing  interest  appears  to  interested,   and   hopes   thus   to   make   a 

be   felt  in  it.       The  beginning  of  this  larger  number  of  persons  become  inter- 

movement    (as    it    may    fairly    be    now  este5*  m  the  subject.     The  plan  is  thor- 

called)   seems  to  have  been  in  a  single  ouShly  sensible,  practical  and  commend- 

church,    St.    Anna's,    in    New    Orleans.  able* 
This  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Church 

Endowment  Society,  which  has  taken  a  Ti       o~tjnrmip   nf    p>afpQ 

permanent  office  in  the  Church  Missions  ine   *anonale    01    Kates. 

House,  at  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-  From  the  office  of  the  Mayor  of  Mor- 

second  Street,  New  York,  its  declared  ob-  ristown,   N.  J.,   comes   a   slip   reprinted 

ject  including  "  soliciting  for  life  insur-  from  a  local  journal  giving  an  extract 

ance,  on  endowment  or  life  plans,  for  the  from  the  recent  message  of  the  Mayor, 

benefit  of    churches  of  any   denomina-  who  reports  that  in  1900  Morristown  had 

tion,  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  schools,  only  ten  general  fire  alarms,  and  that  the 

homes,  and  all  educational  and  charitable  aggregate  fire  loss  for  the  year  was  not 

institutions."  over  $2,500,  the  loss  in  more  than  one- 

Ordinarily,  the  man  who  cannot  or  half  the  instances  being  under  $100.  The 
does  not  follow  on  his  own  scale  the  town  has  a  population  of  12,000,  and 
wholly  admirable  example  of  the  most  there  were  28  "  still "  alarms,  which 
prominent  and  colossal  almoner  of  the  failed  to  become  "  general  "  because  of 
times,  makes  a  provision  in  his  will  for  "  the  energy  of  the  Fire  Department  in 
the  institution  which  he  proposes  to  aid.  taking  things  at  the  start."  So  remarks 
We  use  the  word  "proposes"  by  selec-  the  Mayor;  the  journal,  not  unnatural- 
tion,  because  the  plan  is  so  liable  to  go  no  ly  and  not  singularly,  inquires  whether  it 
further  than  the  proposition  to  his  own  is  "  unreasonable  to  claim  that  prices  for 
mind.  Perhaps  the  man  defers  making  insurance  should  be  less  in  Morristown 
his  will,  and  dies  intestate.  Perhaps  he  than  in  other  places." 
intends  adding  a  codicil  for  the  purpose,  Possibly  they  already  are,  but,  of 
when  he  is  in  a  better  position  to  do  so,  course,  the  meaning  of  the  question  is 
and  this  codicil  goes  unwritten.  Perhaps  that  Morristown  should  promptly  have  a 
the  will  is  attacked  and  broken,  as  Mr.  special  concession.  The  question,  as  put, 
Tilden's  was.  Perhaps  the  will  remains  seems  at  first  answerable  in  only  one  way, 
safe  somewhere  and  the  fortune  it  be-  but  there  are  two  considerations :  sup- 
stows  takes  wings.  Perhaps  the  estate  pose  such  a  concession  is  made,  as  logical 
which  was  supposed  to  be  large  (even  by  consequence  and  reward  of  this  favor- 
the  testator)  proves  on  examination  to  able  experience  in  1900,  and  that  the  next 
have  been  only  a  financial  pufTball.  year,  or  perhaps  the  next  week,  sees  half 
These  are  some  of  the  uncertainties  and  of  Morristown  pass  out  of  view — an  en- 
contingencies,  tirely  possible  occurrence   always — how 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seams  easier —  should  rates  there  be  readjusted  in  order 

and  is  easier — to  take  funds  for  insurance  to  conform  to  the  facts  again  ? 

premiums  than  to  take  from  one's  active  It  is  true,  as  a  general  proposition,  that 

capital  for  a  direct  present  gift  the  prin-  Morristown   (here  meaning  by  Morris- 

cipal  sum  which  such  premiums  repre-  town  any  town)  ought  to  have  its  rates 
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bear  a  correct  relation  to  the  cost  of  in-  that  which  is  paid-up  is  meant,  there  ap- 
surance  there  as  shown  by  experience,  pears  no  good  reason  for  a  distinction 
not  in  an  isolated  year  but  in  a  term  of  between  full-paid  totals  and  full-paid 
years.  This  will  be  accepted  at  once  as  parts,  a  ten-premium  policy  which  has 
truth  everywhere,  yet  it  is  not  all  the  run  three  years  being  as  truly  paid-up 
truth.  For  if  Morristown  is  to  refuse  to  and  possessed  of  value  in  that  proportion 
help  pay  losses  for  Jacksonville — as  as  a  similar  one  which  has  already  run 
seems  straightforwardly  rational  and  as  its  term.  Then  comes  a  question  as  to  the 
human  nature  will  insist  upon  while  im-  meaning  of  the  section  in  the  general 
munity  lasts — what  becomes  of  Morris-  Michigan  law  which  taxes  the  companies 
town  (any  Morristown,  observe)  when  2  per  cent,  on  their  premiums,  and  de- 
Morristown  is  in  trouble  in  turn  and  clares  that  "  the  specific  tax  herein  pro- 
Jacksonville  refuses?  The  foundation  vided  for  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  other 
principle  of  all  insurance,  taken  as  the  taxes  in  this  State."  If  this  does  not 
motto  of  the  Insurance  Department  of  mean  that  no  other  tax  or  premiums 
this  State,  is  the  Latinized  form  of  one  of  shall  be  levied  in  Michigan  by  any  au- 
Paul's  commands  and  bids  us  bear  one  thority  it  seems  to  mean  nothing.  If  it 
another's  burdens.  On  the  other  hand,  is  said  that  one  is  a  tax  on  premiums 
to  carry  out  fully  the  rule  that  every  tub  themselves  and  on  the  company,  and  the 
should  stand  on  its  own  bottom  tends  di-  other  is  a  tax  on  the  individual  and  on 
rect  to  local  insurance,  town  insurance,  the  value  which  his  premiums  have  put 
individual  insurance,  and  thus  to  none  at  into  the  policy,  this  is  distinction  rather 
all.  Furthermore,  there  is  likely  to  be  than  difference.  The  company  and  the 
remonstrance  if  rates  are  raised  after  members  are  one;  you  cannot  touch  one 
some  notable  fire,  the  comment  being  without  touching  the  other.  To  tax  the 
that  this  is  taking  advantage  of  occasion ;  gross  premium  when  the  company  re- 
but the  alternative  is  to  keep  them  firmly  ceives  it  is  to  reduce  its  effective  power 
at  a  point  which  will  bank  up  surplus  in  to  purchase  insurance  and  increase  the  net 
readiness  for  such  occasion.  This,  how-  rate  which  the  member  must  pay ;  to  tax 
ever,  is  liable  to  bring  the  complaint  that  the  "  value  "  accrued  on  the  policy  is  to 
there  has  been  a  long  term  of  moderate  reduce  the  insurance  which  a  dollar  will 
loss  and  still  rates  are  not  reduced.  buy.     The  two  are  one  process  in  result, 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Only  to  de-  and  the  individual  is  hit  by  either, 
duce  rates,  as  best  can  be,  from  the  col-  There  have  been  some  decisions  that 
lated  results  of  wide  and  long  experience,  life  insurance  policies  are  not  taxable.  It 
Nobody  has  wisdom  fully  equal  to  doing  seems  clear  that  such  taxation  as  pro- 
it,  and  we  are  more  and  more  confirmed  posed  is  duplex,  and  there  is  no  rational; 
in  the  conviction  that  nobody  thinks  he  reason  why  the  law  should  assume  that 
knows  the  subject  so  well  and  can  settle  a  man  who  has  put  by  a  dollar,  perhaps 
its  problems  so  neatly  offhand  as  the  at  the  cost  of  some  self-denial,  for  the 
men  who  have  never  had  to  try  it.  purpose  of  making  a  provision  for  the  fu- 

jj  ture  by  life  insurance,  has  thereby  created 

a   taxable    "  property."     So    doing   dis- 

Life   Insurance  as   "  Property."  courages  thrift  and  prudence  as  far  as 

The  attempt  to  tax  personal  property  <f*  can  d°  \ and  encourages  improvi- 
-an  attempt  forgetful  of  the  inexpedi-  dence       The   discouragement   might   be 
ency  of  trying  to  tax  anything  that  can  more  effectual  for  the  tax  might  be  made 
either  hide  or  run-leads   into  various  Prohlbitory ;  yet    he  principle .is  bad  eco- 
problems.     In    the    general    blank    pro-  nomics  and  short-sighted  policy, 
vided    for    return    to    the    assessors    in  jt 
Michigan,   under   the   caption  of  "  per- 
sonal property  credits,"  there  is  a  ques-  Thomas     H.     Montgomery,     Presi- 
tion  calling  for  "  value  of  all  non-forfeit-  dent   of   the   American    Fire    Insurance 
able  and  paid-up  life  insurance  policies."  Company  of  Philadelphia,  has  just  been 
This  wording  itself  is  not  clear.     If  all  honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
non-forfeitable  life  insurance  is  meant,  Letters  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
not  much  will  be  left  uncovered ;  if  only  vania. 


FINANCIAL. 

Railway  and   Steel   Harmony.  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  by  Presi- 
dent Schwab,  were  only  incidents  in  a 

The  work  of  the  harmonizers  last  broad  plan  for  the  acquisition  not  only 
week  was  very  interesting.  On  the  of  these  two  companies,  but  also  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  there  was  a  net  gain  of  Cambria  Company  and  the  works  of 
14  points  in  the  price  of  St.  Paul  shares,  Jones  &  Laughlins,  by  the  great  Steel 
and  an  accompanying  rise  of  7  points  in  Corporation.  The  railroad  company  is 
Union  Pacific.  Reports,  more  or  less  already  represented  in  the  Corporation's 
definite,  were  to  the  effect  that  control  of  board,  and  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
St.  Paul  had  been  obtained,  or  would  fer  of  the  steel  works  it  could  easily  make 
soon  be  acquired,  by  the  Union  Pacific  terms  for  its  own  protection  hereafter, 
group  of  capitalists,  and  that  the  Bur-  The  four  steel  companies  mentioned 
lington  negotiations  would  be  repeated  would  be  important  additions  to  the  prop- 
by  an  offer  of  $200  in  Union  Pacific  4  erty  of  the  Corporation,  owing  not  only 
per  cent,  bonds  for  every  $100  of  St.  to  their  capacity  and  condition,  but  also 
Paul  stock  at  par.  Certain  holders  of  to  their  ore  supply  and  the  prominence 
large  blocks  of  St.  Paul,  it  was  said,  had  of  two  of  them  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
consented  to  a  transfer  on  these  terms.  The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  owns 
Another  statement  was  that  absolute  con-  the  greater  part  of  the  output  of  Cuban 
trol  of  St.  Paul  was  not  sought,  but  only  ore,  the  remainder  of  which  belongs  to 
so  large  an  interest  that  an  amicable  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  Within 
agreement  for  the  operation  of  all  the  a  few  days,  moreover,  it  has  bought  for 
lines  west  of  Chicago  could  easily  be  $8,000,000  the  famous  Cornwall  ore  beds, 
reached.  While  the  facts  were  not  given  thirty  miles  from  Steelton,  and  the  rail- 
to  the  public,  it  was  reasonably  clear  road  leading  to  them.  If  these  two  com- 
that  much  progress  had  very  recently  panies — and  possibly  the  other  two  con- 
been  made  toward  such  an  agreement,  cerns  mentioned — are  to  be  brought  un- 
based  upon  a  community  of  interest.  der  the  great  Corporation's  control  by  in- 

It    appears   to   be   admitted    that   the  direct  negotiations,  a  long  step  toward 
Pennsylvania    Steel    Company,   with   its  complete  mastery  of  the  industry  by  the 
two  great  plants  at  Steelton  and  Spar-  Corporation  will  thus  be  taken, 
row's  Point,  has  been  bought  by  capital-  «s* 
ists    identified    with    the    Pennsylvania  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Corn- 
Railroad  Company;  but  it  is  not  plain  pany    has    declared    a    quarterly    divi- 
that  the  railroad  company  intends  to  use  dend  of   1%   per  cent,  payable  on  and 
the  steel  works  in  its  own  service.     The  after  July  15th.     It  is  estimated  by  the 
works  have  a  rail  capacity  of  about  500,-  company  that  the  surplus  on  July   1st, 
000    tons,    which    exceeds    the    require-  after  paying  the  dividend,  will  be  $9,306,- 
ments  of  the  railroad  company.     Those  853,  against  $9,012,894  on  April  1st,  and 
who  remembered  how  the  movement  for  $8,964,710  on  January  1st. 
the  purchase  of  the  Carnegie  works  and  >  <  _  <Dividends  announced : 
for  the  formation  of  the  great  Steel  Cor-  Manhattan   Rail         Co.  (quarterly),  1    per 
poration  had  its  origin  in  the  controversy  cent    payable  July  1st. 

between  Mr.  Carnegie  and  the  railroad  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  (quarterly),  2% 

company  over  freight  rates  to  the  sea-  per  cent.,  payable  June  29th. 

board,  and  in  the  threat  of  Mr.  Carne-  Commercial  Cable  Co.  (quarterly),  1%  per 

'          ,      ,               4.1.     1  1             j.      -u   j.  cent.,  payable  July  1st. 

gie  not  only  to  use  the  lake  route,  but  0t|/  Elevator    Co.,    preferred,    (quarterly), 

also   to   build   tube   works    on    the   lake  $1.50  per  share,  payable  July  15th. 

shore,    assumed    that   the    railroad   com-  Western  Union  Telegraph    Co.  (quarterly), 

pany  was  now  protecting  itself  against  %^P^^^ 

the  Corporation  by  acquiring  a  rail  fac-  preferred,  2V*  per  cent.,  payable  July  15th. 

tory  with  an  independent  supply  of  ore.  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  (semi-annual), 

But  at  the  end  of  the  week  there  were  common,  2  percent.,  payable  July  15th. 

reports  that  the  purchase  of  the  Penn-  A  Chicago  &  Great  Western  Raj dway,  preferred 

4        ■     ei     1  r                 i.     -r>            1        •  A,  $2. so  per  share,  payable  July  31st. 

sylyama  Steel  Company  by  Pennsylvania  Chicago  &  Great  Western  Railway,  deben- 

Railroad  capitalists,  and  the  purchase  of  ture,  #2.00  per  share,  payable  July  15th. 
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The  Field  of 
Politics 


There  has  been  some  talk 
about  a  new  third  party, 
owing  to  the  efforts  of 
Lee  Merriwether  to  organize  such  a  party 
in  Missouri.  Mr.  Merriwether  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  Mayor  of  St. 
Louis  in  April,  on  a  "  public  ownership  " 
platform.  He  has  recently  attempted  to 
bring  the  Populists  and  Silver  Repub- 
licans of  the  State  together  on  a  platform 
calling  for  the  public  ownership  of  all 
public  utilities,  the  just  taxation  of  rail- 
roads, an  income  tax,  election  of  Sen- 
ators by  direct  vote  and  direct  legisla- 
tion by  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
Some  have  said  that  the  movement  had 
the  support  of  Mr.  Bryan ;  but  this  is  de- 
nied, and  the  venture  appears  to  be  one 
that  should  be  assigned  to  either  the 
Middle-of-the  Road  or  the  Fusion  branch 
of  the  Populist  party.  Senator  Piatt,  of 
New  York,  gives  notice  that  he  will  re- 
tire at  the  end  of  his  term.  Speculation 
as  to  his  successor  uses  the  names  of 
Governor  Odell,  Vice-President  Roose- 
velt and  Secretary  Root.  The  same 
names  are  mentioned  in  political  gossip 
concerning  New  York's  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  in  1904.  Mr.  Piatt's  re- 
marks warrant  the  inference  that  his  in- 
fluence will  be  used  for  Governor  Odell. 
Senator  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  predicts  that 
Bryan  will  not  be  nominated  again,  and 
that  the  leading  issue  next  time  will  be 
the  policy  of  the  nation  with  respect  to 
the  Philippines.  Mr.  Bryan  says  the 
Republicans  ought  to  nominate  Senator 
Hanna.  In  Cleveland  the  Hanna  and 
McKisson  factions  have  held  a  harmoni- 
ous convention,  and  mutual  concessions 


appear  to  have  prevented  any  division 
that  could  endanger  the  election  of  Sen- 
ator Foraker  to  succeed  himself.  Fresh 
efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  the  re- 
moval of  Pension  Commissioner  Evans. 
Ex-Commissioner  Tanner  said  last  week 
that  General  Sickles  had  in  his  possession 
a  letter  in  which  the  Republican  National 
Committee  had  promised  (during  the 
last  campaign)  that  Evans  should  be  re- 
moved after  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley.  General  Sickles  now  says  that 
he  has  never  had  such  a  letter,  but  that  a 
failure  to  remove  Evans  would  cause  the 
defeat  of  the  Republican  party  at  next 
year's  Congressional  elections.  In  the 
Diplomatic  service  Mr.  Loomis  has  been 
transferred  to  Portugal  from  Venezuela, 
where  relations  between  him  and  Presi- 
dent Castro  had  become  somewhat 
strained,  and  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Bowen 
(Minister  to  Persia)  has  been  promoted 
to  the  place  thus  vacated.  Lloyd  C. 
Griscom,  First  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
Constantinople,  is  Mr.  Bowen's  suc- 
cessor at  Teheran. 


~     ,  XT        f  Action  of  much  impor- 

Good  News  from  ,         ,  .     r , 

p        R.  tance  has  been  taken  by 

the  leaders  of  the  Fed- 
eral party  in  Porto  Rico,  who  have  de- 
cided to  support  the  present  government 
and  its  policy.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Munoz  Rivera  this  party,  which  included 
a  great  majority  of  the  merchants,  other 
owners  of  property,  and  professional  men 
of  the  island,  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
first  general  election,  and  therefore  has 
not  been  represented  in  the  Legislature. 
Two  Federalists  who  were  appointed  to 
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the  Executive  Council  resigned.  Rivera 
having  retired  from  the  leadership,  a 
convention  of  the  party  was  held  on  the 
1 6th  inst.,  and  Francisco  Acuna  was 
chosen  in  his  place.  A  change  of  policy 
having  been  decided  upon,  the  conven- 
tion sent  to  Governor  Allen  a  committee, 
which  informed  him  that  the  Federalists 
would  support  his  administration  and 
co-operate  with  him  in  all  possible  ways 
for  the  benefit  of  the  island.  The  Gov- 
ernor welcomed  these  advances,  and  pre- 
dicted that  the  coming  establishment  of 
free  trade  with  the  United  States  would 
be  followed  by  much  prosperity.  The 
removal  of  the  tariff  duties  imposed  by 
the  Foraker  act  will  soon  take  place.  A 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  has 
been  called  for  July  4th,  as  the  time  has 
arrived  when  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
revenue  derived  from  internal  taxation 
is  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  government. 
The  Legislature,  setting  forth  the  effect 
of  the  new  Internal  Revenue  law,  will 
ask  for  that  removal  of  tariff  taxation 
which  is  provided  for  in  the  Foraker  act : 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  President  will 
at  an  early  date  discontinue  by  proclama- 
tion the  collection  of  duties.  Altho  these 
are  not  large,  the  removal  of  them  will 
stimulate  the  productive  industries  of  the 
island. 


Strike 


Contests  between  workmen 

Controversies  and  employers  have  been 
marked  during  the  past 
week  by  some  bloodshed  and  loss  of  life, 
and  by  decisions  that  may  cause  much 
trouble  hereafter.  There  were  two  bat- 
tles at  the  coal  mines  of  the  Lick  Fork 
Company,  near  Williamson,  W.  Va. 
The  union  miners  on  strike  marched  to 
the  mine,  on  the  20th,  and  attacked  the 
non-union  men,  who  were  sheltered  be- 
hind a  barricade.  Both  parties  were 
armed,  and  the  assailants  were  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  two  men  who  received 
mortal  wounds.  On  the  following  day 
they  attacked  the  mine  again,  drove  away 
the  guards,  and  took  possession  of  the 
property.  In  this  battle  one  of  the  de- 
fenders was  killed  and  three  were  mor- 
tally injured.  The  superintendent  of  the 
mine  was  wounded,  and  Mr.  Rucker,  for- 
merly Attorney-General  of  the  State,  had 
a  narrow  escape.  To  the  sheriff  and  his 
posse  the  strikers  declared  on  the  226. 


that  they  would  die  fighting  behind  their 
barricade.  An  injunction  has  been  is- 
sued against  them  by  Judge  Jackson,  of 
the  Federal  Court.  In  Milwaukee  a 
broad  restraining  order  has  been  issued 
against  the  striking  machinists  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Metal  Trades  Association ; 
and  in  Cleveland  the  striking  molders 
have  been  cited  before  the  court  to  show 
cause  why  such  an  order  should  not  be 
directed  against  them  for  the  protection 
of  the  Otis  Steel  Company.  The  con- 
troversy between  the  Reading  Railroad 
Company  and  many  of  its  employees  has 
been  embittered  by  a  long  open  letter 
from  President  Baer.  The  company  em- 
ploys 40,000  men  in  mines,  owns  the  New 
Jersey  Central  Railroad,  and  controls 
iron  factories.  At  its  iron  works  2,600 
men  have  been  on  strike  for  several 
weeks,  but  the  letter  was  suggested  by 
the  recent  strike  of  1,000  men  in  the  car 
shops  for  nine  hours  and  an  increase  of 
pay.  President  Baer  plainly  gives  notice 
that  the  company  will  not  submit  to  or 
recognize  the  unions,  but  will  control  its 
own  business  and  select  its  employees 
without  regard  to  their  politics,  religion, 
or  connection  with  labor  organizations. 
"  Come  what  will,  come  what  may,"  he 
says,  "  there  will  be  no  departure  from 
this  rule.  Be  not  deceived  as  to  the  out- 
come. There  will  be  no  wavering  or 
shadow  of  turning  on  the  part  of  the 
company."  If  the  men  do  not  return  on 
a  specified  date,  their  places  will  be  filled. 
Two-thirds  of  the  strikers  at  the  Cash 
Register  factory  in  Dayton  have  returned 
to  work.  The  strike  of  5,000  trackmen 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  may  tie 
up  the  whole  line.  In  Paterson,  N.  J., 
Miss  Mary  McMahon,  who  remained  at 
work  in  a  silk  mill  for  some  time  after 
her  associates  had  gone  on  strike,  has 
been  made  insane  by  the  constant  perse- 
cution to  which  she  has  been  subjected. 


Possible    Revolt   in 
Philadelphia 


The  recent  seizure 
of  public  franchises 
in  Philadelphia  by  a 
group  of  politicians — through  the  action 
of  the  Legislature,  the  Governor,  the  lo- 
cal Councils  and  the  Mayor — has  ex- 
cited so  much  indignation  in  the  city  that 
an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  dominant 
political  machine  at  the  November  elec- 
tions will  be  made.     Prominent  citizens 
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are  now  engaged  in  a  movement  for  the 
union  of  all  the  elements  and  associations 
that  are  hostile  to  Mayor  Ashbridge. 
They  have  the  support  of  many  Demo- 
crats who  feel  that  the  officers  of  their 
party  organization  in  the  city  have  sim- 
ply been  agents  or  allies  of  the  Quay 
ring.  At  the  Republican  conventions 
last  week  the  followers  of  Quay,  Stone 
and  Ashbridge  controlled  the  nomina- 
tions, and  a  renomination  was  withheld 
from  District-Attorney  Peter  F.  Rother- 
mel,  now  in  his  first  term,  who  is  said  to 
be  a  competent  and  faithful  officer.  At  a 
mass  meeting  to  be  held  on  Thursday, 
when  a  popular  protest  against  the  action 
of  the  Councils  and  the  Mayor  will  be 
made,  the  independent  or  anti-machine 
elements  there  represented  will  offer  a 
nomination  on  their  ticket  to  Mr.  Rother- 
,mel.  Congressman  Foerderer,  one  of 
ithose  who  obtained  the  street  railway 
{franchises,  having  made  a  public  attack 
mpon  Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  that  gentle- 
amn  has  addressed  to  him  a  long  and  in- 
teresting letter,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
mot  only  renews  his  original  offer  to  the 
Mayor  of  $2,500,000  for  the  franchises, 
but  also  undertakes  to  add  $500,000  as  a 
bonus  to  the  men  who  now  hold  them, 
agreeing  to  charge  only  three  cents  for 
tickets  during  the  "  rush"  hours  of  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  to  restore  the  fran- 
chises to  the  city  at  any  time  within  ten 
years  upon  payment  of  the  money  ac- 
tually invested.  Apparently  to  protect 
those  who  have  taken  out  the  new  char- 
ters under  the  recent  acts,  the  Legisla- 
ture at  Harrisburg  has  passed  two  sup- 
plemental bills  which  create  a  board, 
composed  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of 
State  and  Attorney-General,  empowered 
to  pass  upon  further  applications  for 
street  railway  charters  in  the  State  and 
to  decide  whether  they  should  bo  granted. 


Flood  in 
West  Virginia 


What  is  known  as  the 
Pocahontas  coal  field,  in 
McDowell  and  Mercer 
counties,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
West  Virginia,  was  visited  by  long-con- 
tinued and  heavy  rains  in  the  closing 
days  of  last  week,  and  on  Sunday  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Elkhorn  River  (a 
tributary  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Big 
Sandy)  was  laid  waste  by  a  sudden  flood, 
which  caused  great  loss  of  life  and  de- 


stroyed much  property.  At  least  sixty 
persons  were  drowned  at  Keystone,  a 
village  of  2,000  people,  where  only  two 
or  three  buildings  were  left  standing. 
Early  estimates  were  that  in  all  about 
200  lives  had  been  lost,  but  communica- 
tion by  rail  or  wire  was  interrupted,  and 
it  was  seen  that  some  days  must  elapse 
before  a  complete  list  of  the  dead  could 
be  made.  The  Elkhorn  in  its  normal 
condition  is  a  small  stream,  fed  by  many 
little  tributaries  from  the  mountains  on 
each  side.  These  tributaries  were  great- 
ly swollen  by  the  heavy  rains,  and  the  ac- 
cumulated water  swept  everything  with 
it  as  it  passed  down  the  valley.  Eleven 
miles  of  the  main  track  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  Railroad  were  washed 
away,  with  many  bridges  that  cannot 
speedily  be  replaced.  The  mines  in  this 
famous  coal  region  were  not  injured,  but 
the  dwellings  of  thousands  of  miners,  to- 
gether with  buildings,  branch  railways, 
and  rolling  stock  belonging  to  the  coal 
companies,  were  destroyed.  These  losses 
are  said  to  exceed  $2,000,000.  Locomo- 
tives and  trains  of  freight  cars  were  car- 
ried for  miles  down  the  stream  by  the 
flood ;  more  than  one  hundred  cars  were 
thus  dislodged  from  the  tracks  between 
Elkhorn  and  Vivian.  In  several  in- 
stances entire  families  were  drowned. 
Many  bodies  of  children  have  been  re- 
covered, together  with  those  of  grown 
persons,  who  cannot  be  identified.  One 
track-walker  counted  thirty-eight  bodies 
in  the  water  near  the  tracks  as  he  made 
his  way  along  the  wrecked  railroad.  It 
is  feared  that  the  destitute  survivors  will 
suffer  much  hardship  before  supplies  can 
be  delivered  to  them. 


_.  ..  „  Judge  Taft  has  been 

Civil  Government  in     J       °  .    ^.    .. 

.     _,,...     .  apoointed   Civil 

the   Philippines  ^r  x  r      ,  . 

Governor     of     the 

Philippine  Islands,  and  he  will  take  the 

office  on  July  4th.     The  Commission  will 

be  retained,  and  he  will  continue  to  act 

as  President  of  it.     The  order  by  which 

the  changes  are  made  was  issued  by  the 

War  Department.     It  provides  that  the 

President    of    the    Commission,    having 

been    appointed    Civil    Governor,    shall 

"  exercise  the  executive  authority  in  all 

civil  affairs  heretofore  exercised  by  the 

Military  Governor,"  and  that  such  au- 

thority  is  to  be  exercised  under  and  in 
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conformity  with  the  original  instructions 
to  the  Commission,  "  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
War."  Owing  to  some  uncertainty  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  the  Philippine  prob- 
lem, as  we  have  explained  heretofore, 
civil  government  is  thus  established  by 
the  exercise  of  the  President's  military 
power,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  War 
Department  is  maintained.  All  the  new 
municipal  and  provincial  civil  govern- 
ments, and  all  civil  officers,  will  report  to 
Governor  Taft,  who  will  have  power  to 
appoint  civil  officers,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Commission.  General 
Chaffee,  who  has  been  appointed  Mili- 
tary Governor,  is  relieved  of  all  these 
civil  duties,  but  his  authority  will  be  ex- 
ercised in  districts  where  insurrection 
still  exists,  or  in  which  provincial  civil 
governments  have  not  been  established. 
Governor  Taft  and  his  subordinates  in 
the  civil  service  will  occupy  the  Munic- 
ipal Building  and  the  Malacanan  Palace, 
displacing  the  military  officers  in  both 
places.  The  new  judges  have  taken  the 
oath  of  office.  One  of  the  four  native 
judges  in  Manila  was  dismissed  for  dis- 
honesty, and  two  are  to  be  tried  for  com- 
plicity in  frauds  relating  to  estates.  This 
record  seemed  to  warrant  the  recent  ap- 
pointment of  several  Americans  to  the 
bench.  American  lawyers  and  Chinese 
merchants  in  Manila  urged  the  Commis- 
sion to  require  the  use  of  the  English 
language  in  court  proceedings.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  foreign  residents  preferred 
the  use  of  Spanish.  After  thorough  dis- 
cussion the  Commission  decided  that 
Spanish  should  be  used  for  five  years, 
altho  proceedings  in  English  and  native 
dialects,  to  be  translated  into  Spanish, 
will  be  permitted.  The  immediate 
adoption  of  English  would  have  ex- 
cluded many  Filipino  lawyers,  and  would 
not  have  been  acceptable  to  the  educated 
and  property-owning  inhabitants  of  the 
islands.  The  demand  for  schools  is  so 
great  that  Superintendent  Atkinson  may 
have  to  call  for  more  American  teachers. 
It  is  expected  that  an  industrial  school 
will  soon  be  established  in  Manila 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Red  Cross 
Association  and  of  the  widow  of  the  late 
Capt.  Allyn  K.  Capron,  Jr.  There  has 
been  a  revival  of  the  insurrection  in 
Bohol,  where  the  natives  were  offended 


by  the  burning  of  a  town,  which  was  so 
destroyed,  it  is  said,  by  the  order  of  Capt. 
Andrew  Rowan,  a  hero  of  the  war  in 
Cuba,  as  punishment  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  an  American  officer.  An  investi- 
gation is  in  progress.  General  Cailles, 
the  guerrilla  chief,  has  at  last  surren- 
dered at  Santa  Cruz,  with  650  men  and 
500  rifles. 

R      .        On  June  18th  there  was  born 

T  to  the  Czarina  a  daughter  who 

Increase  .  .    A         °     .  A 

is  to  be  named  Anastasia.  As 
this  is  the  fourth  daughter  born  to  the 
imperial  couple  some  disappointment  is 
felt  in  Russia.  The  heir-presumptive  to 
the  throne  is  still  the  Czar's  brother,  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael.  The  Czar  signal- 
ized the  event  by  issuing  an  ukase  which 
commutes  the  punishment  of  students 
confined  for  rioting.  Some  of  these  stu- 
dents are  exempted  entirely  from  mili- 
tary service,  and  others  are  credited  with 
their  term  of  imprisonment  as  part  of 
their  regular  military  term. — Italy  is  also 
disappointed  that  no  heir  has  come  to  the 
throne.  On  the  first  day  of  June  Queen 
Helena  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  is 
to  be  named  Yolanda  Margherita.  This 
is  the  first  child  of  the  royal  couple,  who 
were  married  October  24th,  1896.  The 
Queen,  despite  her  generally  acknowl- 
edge beauty,  has  not  been  very  popular 
with  her  Italian  subjects,  and  the  failure 
to  give  birth  to  an  heir  is  said  to  have  in- 
creased the  feeling  of  ill-will  toward  her. 
— These  royal  events  bring  to  mind  the 
curious  tragedy  or  comedy,  however  the 
affair  may  be  regarded,  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  reigning  family  of  Servia. 
In  February  the  newspapers  of  Vienna 
announced  the  accouchement  of  Queen 
Draga,  who  was  married  in  August  of 
last  year.  This  report  proved  untrue, 
but  in  May  it  was  again  declared  that  the 
Queen  was  about  to  be  confined.  The 
Czar,  who  had  been  one  of  the  witnesses 
of  the  marriage,  even  went  so  far  as  to 
send  a  special  envoy  to  investigate  these 
stories.  Specialists  were  called  in ;  and 
about  all  the  world  knows  of  the  mystery 
is  the  report  of  these  physicians,  that 
"  the  case  is  peculiar/'  It  is  not  divulged 
whether  the  Queen  is  subject  to  hysteria 
or  whether  she  attempted  to  foist  a  sup- 
posititious child  on  the  King.  Valuable 
presents  had  been  sent  to  Belgrade  by 
the  Servians  in  expectation  of  the  event 
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which  did  not  come  to  pass.  It  is  now 
commonly  believed  that  no  heir  to  the 
throne  will  be  born,  and  for  this  reason 
there  is  considerable  intrigue  on  foot  in 
regard  to  the  succession.  The  radicals, 
who  have  adopted  republican  ideas  from 
France,  are  taking  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion to  strengthen  their  own  forces,  and 
have  espoused  the  cause  of  the  peasants 
in  their  demand  for  lower  taxes  and  a 
reduction  of  military  burdens.  The  agi- 
tation for  a  republic  is  said  to  be  spread- 
ing all  over  Servia.  The  uncertainty  of 
the  succession,  the  growing  strength  of 
the  radical  party  and  fears  that  the 
Prince  of  Montenegro  may  try  to  estab- 
lish a  Greater  Servia  when  the  throne  is 
vacant,  have  led  King  Alexander  to  draw 
closer  the  relations  between  Servia  and 
Russia.  It  is  stated  with  probability  of 
truth  that  under  the  direction  of  General 
Kuropatkin,  Russian  Minister  of  War, 
a  secret  military  convention  has  been 
concluded  between  the  two  countries. 
Pressure  of  the  same  nature  caused  King 
Alexander,  in  April  of  this  year,  to  grant 
a  new  constitution  to  the  country.  In  an 
interview  with  M.  Andre  Leval,  editor 
of  the  Revue  d' Orient,  King  Alexander 
explained  the  situation  at  some  length. 
He  said : 

"  Our  three  Constitutions,  of  1869,  1888  and 
1901,  differ  from  each  other  in  important  mat- 
ters of  principle.  That  of  1869  practically 
amounted  to  absolutism,  if  I  may  thus  qualify 
any  Constitution.  It  is  true  that  the  executive 
power  retained  but  few  prerogatives,  but  that 
was  deceptive,  as  the  rights  of  the  Legislature 
were  surrounded  by  exceptions  and  restrictions 
which  made  it  easy  to  paralyze  and  annihilate 
them  at  any  moment.  The  Constitution  of  1888 
had  the  contrary  defects.  It  subordinated  the 
executive  power  to  that  of  the  Legislature,  only 
leaving  to  the  former  an  altogether  insufficient 
sphere  of  action.  It  had  another  great  fault. 
It  was  excessively  doctrinaire  and  theoretical, 
affecting  to  foresee  everything  and  to  regulate 
everything,  so  that  the  legislative  power  was 
bound  hand  and  foot  and  could  not  legislate 
freely.  The  Constitution  which  will  be  pro- 
mulgated on  April  19,  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  when  the  fortress  of  Belgrade  was  finally 
evacuated  by  the  Turks  in  1867,  is  a  charter 
similar  to  those  which  organize  the  public  pow- 
ers in  several  countries  of  Europe,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  England  and  in  France.  It  settles 
the  form  of  government,  the  powers  of  the 
King  and  of  the  State,  the  rights  of  subjects, 
the  working  of  the  national  representation,  etc. 
But  it  leaves  to  the  Legislature  the  settlement 
of  all  details.  What  more  particularly  distin- 
guishes the  Constitution  of  1901  from  that  of 
1869  is  that  it  prevents  the  use  and  abuse  of 
ordinances  by  the  executive,  which  will  be 
obliged  to  frame  special  laws  in  every  case — 


that  is  to  say,  laws  accepted  and  approved  of  by 
the  King,  the  Senate,  and  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties. Thus  legality  will  henceforth  be  the  reg- 
ulating wheel  in  the  machinery  of  government." 

In   the   new   government   the    Senate   is 

composed  of  fifty-one  members,  of  whom 

eighteen  are  elected  by  the  people,  the 

qualification  for  the  franchise  being  the 

annual  payment  of  500  f.  in  taxes.    The 

King    nominates    thirty    life     members, 

and  the  remaining  three  are  to  be  the  heir 

to  the  Servian  throne,  provided  he  is  a 

male  and  of  age;  the  Metropolitan  of 

Belgrade,  and  the  Bishop  of  Nish.     Half 

of  the  elected  members  of  the  Senate  will 

resign  every  three  years.     A  bill  in  order 

to  become  a  law  must  be  approved  by 

both  Senate  and  the  National  Assembly, 

or  Skuptchina. 

& 

_.     _       .        The      Association      bill, 

The  French         ^.^     ^  d     the 

Association  Bill     ^^       chamberj       has 

been  a  subject  for  such  violent  discus- 
sions both  for  and  against  that  its  real 
nature  is  obscure  to  many  minds.  The 
attempt  at  restricting  the  monastic  asso- 
ciations is  not  new  in  France.  Without 
going  back  in  history,  a  bill  was  passed 
in  1880  requiring  that  all  monastic  asso- 
ciations which  had  not  previously  been 
authorized  by  the  Government  should 
submit  their  constitution  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  recognition.  Many 
refused  to  do  so,  and  they  were,  there- 
fore, dissolved  as  associations.  Most  of 
these,  however,  re-established  themselves 
in  France  after  a  few  years ;  and  now  re- 
cent events  have  again  brought  them  un- 
der Government  examination.  The  bill 
dealing  with  them  has  two  distinct  parts : 
one  is  a  financial  measure,  a  tax  to  take 
the  place  of  the  inheritance  tax  which 
leaves  the  property  of  monastic  orders 
untouched ;  the  other  is  the  enforcement 
of  the  bill  passed  in  1880,  prohibiting  un- 
authorized associations,  whose  directing 
boards  are  abroad  and  composed  of  for- 
eigners, from  holding  property  in  France 
and  educating  the  young.  The  first  meas- 
ure is  entirely  within  the  right  of  a  Gov- 
ernment. In  regard  to  the  second  meas- 
ure it  must  be  admitted  not  only  that 
these  associations  exist  in  France  against 
the  laws  and  simply  by  toleration,  but 
that  many  of  the  religious  orders  have 
mixed  in  politics,  and  antagonized  the 
Government  by  word  and  deed.     One  of 
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the  favorite  arguments  employed  by  the 
clericals  against  the  measures  was  the  fear 
that,  were  the  bill  passed,  French  influ- 
ence in  the  East  would  be  lessened,  and 
the  threat  that  protection  over  Roman 
Catholic  missions  would  be  transferred 
from  France  to  Germany.  To  these  ob- 
jections the  framers  of  the  bill  replied 
that  in  no  case  would  France  be  the  loser. 
In  the  first  place,  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries have  been  the  cause  of  a  great 
many  diplomatic  difficulties;  and,  more- 
over, as  the  vast  majority  of  the  foreign 
missionaries  of  the  Church  are  French, 
these  will  always  be  protected  by  their 
Government,  not  as  missionaries,  but  as 
Frenchmen.  Besides  these  milder  is- 
sues the  bill  is  significant  of  the  strong 
anti-clerical  feeling,  which  manifests  it- 
self openly  in  a  part  of  the  republican 
party.  This  anti-clericalism,  which  ap- 
peared some  years  ago,  and  seemed  to 
have  entirely  disappeared,  has,  in  fact, 
been  somewhat  revived  for  reasons  not 
far  to  seek.  A  well-known  economist, 
M.  A.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  a  recent  lecture 
on  the  causes  of  the  revival  of  anti-cler- 
icalism in  France,  traces  it  back  to  the 
anti-Semitic  and  anti-Protestant  cam- 
paign during  the  Dreyfus  trial.  Some 
oppose  the  Association  bill  on  the  plea 
that  it  will  strengthen  the  ultramontane 
party  in  the  Church.  Probably,  how- 
ever, the  action  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment will  encourage  the  liberal  and  na- 
tional tendency  of  part  of  the  clergy.  Al- 
ready a  number  of  parish  priests  are  not 
in  favor  of,  but  opposed  to,  the  monastic 
orders,  and  would  welcome  a  restriction 
of  their  growth  and  power,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  their  intrusion. 

Th  s  th  Little  of  importance  has 
African  War  happened  in  the  Transvaal 
since  the  British  were  sur- 
prised near  Wolmansrust  on  June  12th. 
According  to  Lord  Kitchener's  report 
the  Boers  on  that  day  crept  up  to  the 
British  camp,  and  in  the  ensuing  skir- 
mish killed  2  officers  and  16  men,  and 
wounded  4  officers  and  38  men.  Since 
then  there  have  been  rumors  of  surren- 
ders and  negotiations,  but  nothing  definite. 
Of  very  considerable  interest  is  the  re- 
port to  Washington  of  Captain  Stephen 
L'Hommedieu  Slocum,  Eighth  United 
States  Infantry,  who  accompanied  the 
British   headquarters   in   the   Transvaal 


campaign.  His  strictures  on  certain  of 
Lord  Roberts's  acts  are  not  made  public, 
for  fear  of  giving  offense  to  the  British 
authorities.  He  recognizes  the  tremen- 
dous difficulties  that  confronted  the  Eng- 
lish in  covering  so  large  a  territory,  and 
expresses  surprise  that  so  few  precau- 
tions against  surprise  by  the  enemy  were 
taken.  As  regards  the  proverbial  Brit- 
ish courage  and  scorn  of  professional 
soldiership,  he  says : 

"  The  Boers  intrenched  at  every  opportunity 
and  were  invisible,  but  their  enemy  was  always 
'  in  evidence.'  The  disregard  of  the  British 
officer  and  soldier  of  all  corps  of  ordinary  pre- 
cautions for  his  own  safety  is  astonishing.  The 
infantry  never  make  rushes  in  their  attacks, 
but  march  erect  and  calmly  forward.  I  have 
seen  mounted  men  under  a  hot  rifle  fire  at  short 
range  halted,  waiting  for  orders  to  advance, 
sitting  erect  on  their  horses,  a  perfect  target, 
while,  by  lying  over  on  their  horses'  necks  they 
would  have  had  some  protection,  as  I  had. 
They  have  not  the  individuality  and  resources 
of  our  men,  but  for  indomitable  courage,  un- 
complaining fortitude  and  implicit  obedience 
they  are  beyond  criticism. 

"  The  majority  of  the  British  officers  look 
upon  their  army  service  as  a  mere  incident  in 
their  lives,  shortly  to  be  given  up  for  the  de- 
lights of  country  and  town  life.  Few  of  them 
look  upon  it  seriously  as  a  career,  and  conse- 
quently fail  to  make  themselves  proficient  in 
those  innumerable  details  necessary  for  a  pro- 
fessional soldier  to  know,  and  rely  too  much — 
far  too  much — on  the  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers to  assume  those  duties  which  rightly  and 
properly  they  themselves  should  perform.  The 
soldier  sees  too  little  of  his  officer,  and  conse- 
quently in  critical  times  instinctively  turns  to 
his  non-commissioned  instead  of  his  commis- 
sioned officer. 

"  The  artillery  has  shown  itself  during  this 
war,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  the  best  branch  of  the 
combatant  service.  The  field  and  horse  artil- 
lery guns  were  not  of  the  most  modern  type 
and  were  very  often  outranged  by  the  enemy's ; 
nevertheless,  the  gunners,  both  officers  and 
men,  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  as  good 
as  the  most  critical  commander  could  desire. 
The  naval  guns,  worked  by  sailors,  have  been 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  of  the  war." 

Captain  Slocum  then  comments  on  the 
many  new  conditions  of  warfare,  giving 
American  soldiers  high  praise  for  their 
adaptability  to  changing  circumstances. 
As  regards  the  American  cavalry,  he  de- 
clares his  opinion  that  it  is  the  best  in  the 
world  to  meet  the  new  requirements  of 
fighting : 

"  That  dismounted  fire  action  for  cavalry  is 
a  necessary  component  of  its  success  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  doubt,  and  our  cavalry  is  the 
only  one  in  the  world  thoroughly  drilled  and 
instructed  in  it.  From  conversation  with  the 
eight  other  attaches  representing  all  the  large 
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Powers  of  the  world,  I  was  especially  struck  of  ape-like  men,  whom  he  has  discovered 

with  the  fact  of  how  little  serious  attention  has  in  the  Congo   forest       He  brings  photo_ 

been  given  to  this  matter  in  the  cavalry  of  oth-  ,         r  : ?  •       .     t 

er  countries.   My  experience  has  convinced  me  graphs  of  these  curious  pygmies  to  Lon- 

that  the  day  of  large  cavalry  bodies  meeting  in  clou. 

a  melee  is  past,  and  that  cavalry  using  a  long-  J* 

ttToLCarhine\WAh  bullet  not  UndAr  -35"?1"  i  As  a  result  of  political  animosity 

iber,  and  instructed  as  ours  is  quickly  to  dis-  Japan  M  ,  -    v    .   .    ..       ...        J 

mount  and  use  it,   will   defeat  any  opposing  —possibly    of    patriotic    mdigna- 

horseman  trying  to  get  home  with  saber  or  tion — Hoshi  Toru,  Minister  of  Commu- 

lance.    I  would  lay  special  stress  on  the  larger  nications    in    the    last    Ito    Cabinet,    was 

ahor,1";     Tr^v;3c°3  n<?n"eXpl°^?  ™l\T  St°£  stabbed  on  June  21st  while  sitting  in  a 
a  horse.    1  have  seen  horses  shot  right  through  ,.  ,Jil        ^  ,  ^..        r>  ., 

the  neck  or  body  by  the  small  bullet  go  all  meeting    of    the    Tokyo    City    Council, 

through  the  afternoon  with  their  riders,  and  be  Hoshi  Toru,  who  studied  law  in  London 

entirely  fit  in  three  or  four  days."  after  going  through  the   schools   of   his 

He  notes  the  fact  that  the  Boers  used  own  country,  had  been  a  strong  force  in 

explosive  bullets:  Japanese  politics.     He   was  one   of  the 

"  Explosive  bullets  were  in  many  cases  used  first  presidents  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

by  the  Boers     I  have  seen  a  large  number  in  sentatives,  but,   incurring  the  dislike  of 

the  belts  of  the  captured  and  wounded."  the  members,  he  was  suspended  from  that 

«**  office  on  a  trifling  charge.     He  soon  came 

Other  African  In  0llr  isSUe  of  May  23d  int°  Power  again>  and  for  two  years  was 
Affairs  we  &ave  some  account  of  Minister  to  the  United  States.  In  1900 
the  uprising  of  the  Mad  he  became  Minister  of  Communications 
Mullah  in  Somaliland.  That  troublesome  in  the  ill-fated  Ito  Cabinet,  and  it  was 
fanatic  has  recently  been  defeated  in  a  largely  owing  to  his  unpopularity  that 
manner  which  probably  means  that  the  Marquis  Ito  finally  succumbed  to  the  op- 
end  of  his  sway  is  near.  It  will  be  re-  position.  The  charges  made  against 
called  that  native  Somali  troops,  under  Hoshi  Toru  were  of  bribery  in  connec- 
Colonel  Swayne,  had  combined  with  an  tion  with  the  Toyko  City  officers.  He 
Abyssinian  force  to  chase  the  Mullah,  was  openly  accused  of  receiving  3,000 
On  June  2d  the  main  force  of  the  Brit-  yen,  and  so  persistent  was  the  attack 
ish,  under  Colonel  Swayne,  left  Captain  upon  him  that  he  was  finally  forced  to 
MacNeill  with  300  men  to  guard  the  resign  his  Cabinet  office.  Instead  of  re- 
Zareba.  The  Mullah  took  occasion  to  tiring  from  politics,  however,  he  went 
attack  MacNeill  with  3,000  followers,  into  the  house  as  leader  of  the  Ito  party, 
but  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  500  men.  Detailed  information  in  regard  to  his  as- 
The  British  loss  was  10  men  killed  and  sassination  has  not  yet  reached  us,  but 
nine  wounded.  It  is  said  that  the  Mul-  the  deed  was  no  doubt  inspired  by  these 
lah  is  now  shut  in  between  the  Abys-  charges  of  dishonesty.  A  man  fifty  years 
sinians  and  the  forces  of  Colonel  Swayne.  old,  who  has  held  a  high  place  in  public 
His  ultimate  escape  is  regarded  as  im-  and  social  life,  entered  the  chamber  where 
possible,  and  the  capture  of  the  Mullah  the  Council  was  sitting  and  stabbed 
himself  will  not  be  less  important  than  Hoshi  Toru  twice  with  a  sword.  This 
the  crushing  of  his  forces. — From  an-  tragic  event  is  only  another  indication  of 
other  part  of  Africa  came  traveler's  re-  the  uncertainty  of  affairs  in  Japan.  The 
ports  as  wonderful  as  the  tales  of  old  British  Foreign  Office  has  issued  an  elab- 
times.  Sir  Henry  Hamilton  Johnston,  orate  report  on  the  commercial  status  of 
special  commissioner  for  the  Uganda  the  country  during  1900,  prepared  by  the 
Protectorate,  has  returned  to  London  British  Legation  in  Tokyo.  According 
after  an  absence  of  two  years,  and  re-  to  this  report  the  excess  of  imports  over 
lates  astonishing  discoveries.  Owing  to  exports  last  year  was  nearly  £8,500,000, 
intertribal  wars  a  large  part  of  the  coun-  while  the  exports  of  treasure  exceeded 
try  is  totally  depopulated,  and  has  be-  the  imports  by  over  £4,500,000.  This 
come  the  haunt  of  big  game  which,  he  balance,  if  it  continues  a  few  years,  will 
declares,  are  as  tame  as  English  park  quite  drain  the  country  of  specie.  There 
deer.  Zebras,  antelopes,  elephants  and  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  unfa- 
rhinoceroses  are  abundant.  He  reports  vorable  conditions  last  year  were  due  to 
the  existence  of  a  five-horned  giraffe  and  a  failure  of  the  silk  crop,  and  do  not  in- 
other  marvels.     Strangest  of  all  is  a  race  dicate  any  permanent  state  of  affairs. 
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By  the  Hon    Orville  H.  Plait 

United  States  Senator  from  Connecticut 


THE  relations  which  are  to  exist  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
new  government  of  Cuba  having 
been  settled  by  the  acceptance  of  terms 
proposed  by  Congress  establishing  such 
relations,  it  may  be  well  to  review  brief- 
ly the  conditions  and  circumstances  which 
have  led  up  to  the  result. 

From  the  early  days  when  Cuban  is- 
lands and  waters  furnished  a  base  for 
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the  operation  of  pirates  and  buccaneers 
it  has  been  manifest  that  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  United  States  could  only  be 
assured  when  Cuba  should  so  far  come 
within  its  sphere  of  influence  that  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  should  be 
entirely  friendly  and  harmonious.  Given 
a  nation  like  the  United  States,  great, 
powerful  and  progressive,  and  an  island 
like  Cuba  lying  within  a  hundred  miles 
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of  its  shores,  affording  a  natural  base  for 
operations  against  >,  there  could  be  but 
one  happy  solution  of  the  problem.  It 
required  no  unusual  foresight  or  wisdom 
to  determine  that  the  United  States  must 
protect  itself  against  the  dangers  of  the 
situation,  and  at  the  same  time  (deal  just- 
ly and  wisely  with  its  neighboring  peo- 
ple, promoting  their  highest  interests. 
Self-defense  is  the  first  law  of  nature  for 
nations  as  well  as  individuals,  but  the 
right  may  only  be  justly  exercised  by 
such  action  as  is  strictly  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  end.  Neither  aggression  nor 
injustice  are  permissible  even  in  defend- 
ing one's  self.  When,  therefore,  in  1898 
conditions  in  Cuba  had  become  so  intol- 
erable that  they  could  no  longer  be  borne 
by  the  United  States,  and  duty  and  self- 
protection  alike  required  its  intervention 
in  the  conflict  then  going  on  between 
Spain  and  Cuba,  the  question  of  what 
should  be  done  after  Spain  should  be 
compelled  to  relinquish  its  authority  be- 
came most  serious.  The  immediate  re- 
sult of  intervention  could  scarcely  be 
doubtful.  The  United  States  was  a 
strong  Power,  stronger  even  than  it 
knew.  Spain  was  a  weak  Power,  weaker 
even  than  was  supposed.  That  Spain 
would  be  driven  from  Cuba  could  not  be 
doubted.  The  more  important  thing  to 
be  determined  even  then  was  what  should 
happen  when  Cuba  should  be  emanci- 
pated from  Spanish  misrule.  To  eman- 
cipate the  Cuban  people  involved  the  con- 
quering of  Cuba  from  Spain,  and  in  war 
conquered  territory  passes  into  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  conqueror.  If 
then,  the  war  was  to  result  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Cuba  by  the  United  States, 
what  was  to  be  done  with  it?  History 
up  to  that  time  had  furnished  no  exam- 
ple of  dealing  with  conquered  territory 
except  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  a 
restoration  of  the  whole  or  some  portion 
of  it  to  the  defeated  Power  upon  terms, 
or  the  retention  of  it  by  the  conqueror. 
Restoration  was  impossible  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  case.     Retention  would  have 
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meant  the  subjugation  of  Cuba  rather 
than  its  emancipation.  The  United 
States  therefore,  at  the  outset,  declared 
its  purpose  to  treat  the  territory  which  it 
should  conquer  differently  from  the  treat- 
ment ever  before  accorded  to  such  terri- 
tory. It  decided,  and  so  declared,  that 
it  would  not  retain  Cuba,  but  would, 
when  its  "  pacification  "  should  be  "  ac- 
complished," "  leave  the  Government  and 
control  of  the  island  to  its  people."  In 
other  words,  the  United  States  became 
responsible  for  the  establishment  in  Cuba, 
after  Spain  should  be  driven  therefrom, 
of  a  republican  government  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba,  and  the  relinquishment  of 
the  control  of  the  island  to  such  govern- 
ment when  established.  Thus  the  United 
States  set  a  high  and  new  example  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  and  gave  a  mighty 
impetus  to  the  cause  of  free  government. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  example  may  be  fol- 
lowed, and  that  future  conflicts  between 
nations  may  result  in  a  real  extension  of 
the  area  of  freedom. 

The  resolution  of  intervention,  which 
has  been  quoted,  seems  to  have  been  mis- 
understood, or  purposely  misinterpreted, 
in  certain  quarters.  It  is  unfortunate, 
to  say  the  least,  that  some  persons  delight 
in  attributing  unworthy  motives  to  the 
Government  under  which  they  live,  and 
in  construing  its  every  act  to  its  disad- 
vantage; such  persons,  happily  few  in 
number,  have  attempted  to  place  a  false 
construction  upon  the  resolution  of  in- 
tervention by  which  they  might  charge 
bad  faith  toward  Cuba  on  the  part  of  our 
Government.  Never  has  faith  been  bet- 
ter or  more  scrupulously  kept,  never 
has  a  Government  acted  with  higher  or 
more  unselfish  purpose  than  has  the 
United  States  in  its  dealing  with  the  Cu- 
ban situation  from  the  day  its  interven- 
tion was  proclaimed.  The  contention  of 
the  fault  finders  seems  to  turn  upon  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word  "  pacification  " 
used  in  the  declaration  of  our  purpose.  It 
is  difficult,  indeed,  to  determine  the  ex- 
act point  of  this  fault  finding.  They  stop 
short  of  declaring  what  our  Govern- 
ment should  have  done,  and  content 
themselves  by  loudlv  asserting  that  all  it 
has  done  has  been  wicked. 

The  clause  in  the  act  of  intervention 
which  these  fault  finders  roll  as  a  sweet 
t^otsel  Under  their  tongues  is  as  follows  s 


"  That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims 
any  disposition  or  intention  to  exercise 
sovereignty,  jurisdiction  or  control  over  said 
island,  except  for  the  pacification  thereof,  and 
asserts  its  determination,  when  that  is  accom- 
plished, to  leave  the  government  and  control 
of  the  island  to  its  people." 

The  United  States  must  keep  its  prom- 
ises, and  if  in  the  language  quoted  it 
promised  that  it  would  leave  Cuba  the 
moment  that  peace  was  declared  with 
Spain,  then  that  promise  should  have 
been  kept,  but  it  seems  impossible  that 
any  sane  and  dispassionate  man  can  be- 
lieve that  such  was  the  promise  contained 
in  the  resolution.  Its  purpose,  read  in 
the  light  of  its  context,  as  well  as  in  the 
words  themselves,  was  to  declare  to  the 
world  that  we  did  not  propose  to  annex 
Cuba  to  the  United  States,  but  did  pro- 
pose that  it  should  be  an  independent  and 
self-governing  Power.  It  was  as  certain- 
ly a  declaration  that  we  would  assume 
jurisdiction,  control  and  sovereignty  over 
the  island  for  its  complete  pacification, 
as  it  was  that  we  would  surrender  the 
government  and  control  of  the  island  to 
its  people  when  such  pacification  should 
be  accomplished.  It  was  the  "  pacifica- 
tion "  of  the  island  which  the  United 
States  undertook  as  the  condition  of  its 
surrender  to  the  people  thereof.  If  the 
pacification  of  the  island  was  accom- 
plished on  the  day  when  Spain  evacuated 
it,  then  it  is  true  that  we  should  have  our- 
selves evacuated  on  the  same  day,  and 
yet  it  is  doubtful  if  the  man  can  be  found 
who  will  really  say  that  any  promise  had 
been  made  which  bound  us  to  do  that.  If 
Congress  had  intended  to  declare  that  our 
occupation  of  Cuba  should  terminate 
when  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  should  be  concluded,  language 
would  have  been  found  to  clearly  ex- 
press such  intention.  It  is  safe,  however, 
to  assume  that  no  resolution  containing 
such  language  could  have  received  the 
consent  of  Congress  or  any  considerable 
number  of  Senators  or  Representatives, 
nor  can  the  turning  over  of  "  the  govern- 
ment and  control  of  the  island  to  its  peo- 
ple "  have  reference  to  an  unorganized 
"  people;  "  the  language  used  clearly  im- 
plies the  existence  of  a  government  to  be 
organized  by  the  Cubans  to  which  the 
control  and  government  of  the  island 
was  to  be  surrendered.  To  insist  upon 
any   other  construction   would   not   r«nl^ 
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belittle  the  transaction,  but  properly  sub-  established.     Then  a  constitutional  con- 

ject  the  United  States  to  the  ridicule  of  vention  was  called  by  the  only  authority 

the  whole  world.  possible,  the  military  governor  under  the 

At  that  time  conditions  in  Cuba  were  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
chaotic.  There  was  not  even  the  shadow  States.  Elections  were  had  and  the  con- 
of  civil  government  in  the  island,  and  no  vention  organized.  Three  duties  were 
present  means  for  its  establishment,  prescribed  in  the  call.  First,  to  frame  a 
There  was  absolutely  no  security  for  life  constitution ;  second,  to  define  as  a  part 
and  property  there  except  the  United  of  the  constitution  the  relations  which 
States  military  authority.  Every  one  should  exist  between  Cuba  and  the 
knows  that  the  island  was  not  then  paci-  United  States ;  third,  to  provide  an  elec- 
fied  within  the  true  intent  and  meaning  toral  law  under  which  the  officers  of  the 
of  the  resolution  referred  to.  The  pow-  new  government  should  be  elected.  Crit- 
er  of  Spain  had  indeed  been  destroyed,  icism  is  directed  only  against  the  second 
but  the  work  of  reconstruction  was  to  be  duty  prescribed — namely,  the  defining  in 
performed.  "  Pacification  "  of  the  "  is-  the  Cuban  constitution  of  the  relations 
land  "  manifestly  meant  the  establish-  which  should  exist  between  Cuba  and  the 
ment  in  that  island  of  a  government  ca-  United  States.  Here  the  few  fault  find- 
pable  of  adequately  protecting  life,  lib-  ers  have  been  particularly  busy  and  ag- 
erty  and  property.  As  manifestly,  such  gressive.  They  mark  out  no  course 
a  government  could  not  be  established  ex-  which  should  have  been  pursued,  but 
cept  under  the  guidance  of  the  military  simply  declare  that  the  United  States  had 
authority  then  in  occupation.  No  part  no  right  to  ask  or  require  of  the  consti- 
of  the  task  undertaken  by  the  United  tutional  convention  that  it  should,  in  the 
States  when  it  went  to  war  with  Spain  establishment  of  the  new  government,  de- 
was  more  imperative,  or  more  in  conson-  fine  what  the  relations  of  Cuba  to  the 
ance  with  the  resolution  of  intervention,  United  States  were  to  be.  Inferentially 
than  the  guidance  of  the  people  of  Cube  they  appear  to  assume  that  the  whole 
in  their  establishment  of  such  a  govern-  matter  should  have  been  left  until  the 
ment,  and  to  the  performance  of  this  task  government  was  established  and  all  con- 
our  Government  has  resolutely  and  scru-  trol  of  the  United  States  surrendered  to 
pulously  addressed  itself.  Every  step  in  it.  It  may  well  be  wondered  what  the 
that  direction  has  been  wisely  and  con-  fault  finders  would  have  done  if  the  re- 
sistently  taken.  The  carping  criticism  sponsibility  had  been  on  their  shoulders, 
of  the  present  will  be  soon  forgotten,  and  Would  they  have  been  content  that  the 
the  future  historian  will  give  full  credit  United  States  should  have  had  no  voice 
to  the  unselfish  and  wise  conduct  of  the  whatever  in  determining  the  terms  upon 
United  States  in  this  respect.  which   we   were   to   live   with   our  new 

During  the  transition  period  the  gov-  neighbors?  Would  they  have  thought 
ernment  of  the  island  under  the  war  pow-  it  the  policy  of  wisdom  to  have  simply 
er,  tho  absolute,  has  been  liberal,  just  and  said  to  Cubans,  "  When  you  get  your 
beneficent.  Order  has  been  maintained,  new  government  established  tell  us  what 
law  observed,  business  encouraged,  dis-  we  must  do,  and  we  will  do  it?  "  It  re- 
ease  eradicated,  education  established,  quires  no  argument  to  show  that  the  fu- 
the  foundations  of  civil  government  se-  ture  peace  and  safety  of  the  United 
curely  laid,  until  a  condition  of  tranquil-  States  depend  upon  the  understanding  to 
lity  and  prosperity  hitherto  unknown  pre-  be  had  at  the  outset  with  the  new  gov- 
vails.  The  end  in  view  has  been  the  es-  ernment  of  Cuba.  The  r  lations  of  the 
tablishment  of  Cuban  independence  and  two  countries  must  be  close  and  friendly, 
free  government,  and  every  order  issued  '1  heir  interests  are  not  diverse,  neither 
and  every  act  performed  has  tended  to  are  they  one  sided.  They  are  mutual, 
that  result.  When  the  year  within  which  and  future  peace  and  happiness  demand 
Spanish  citizens  might  declare  their  that  at  the  very  outset  they  shall  be  clear- 
choice  whether  to  remain  Spanish  sub-  ly  marked  and  defined.  They  may  be 
jects  or  become  Cuban  citizens  had  easily  and  concisely  stated.  Cuba  de- 
elapsed,  and  a  census  had  been  taken,  sires  and  needs  independence  and  self- 
municipal  elections  were  ordered  and  government.  The  United  States  desires, 
held,  and  popular  municipal  control  wa*  needs  and  insists  that  Cuba  shall  be  an 
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independent    and    self-governing   power,  tutional  law  by  the  Cuban  convention,  in 

Among  the  nations  Cuba  will  be  weak,  three  clauses  expressly  count  upon  the 

the  United  States  will  be  strong.     Cuba  absolute  independence  of  Cuba,  and  in 

must    naturally    rely  upon    her    strong  the  other  five  clauses  refer  to  matters  of 

neighbor  for  assistance  and  defense.  The  agreement   which   can   only   be   had   be- 

United  States  must  for  her  own  interest  tween    independent    and    sovereign    na- 

be   willing   to   assist   and   defend   Cuba  tions. 

when  such  assistance  and  defense  are  The  proposals  agreed  to  make  no  men- 
needed.  All  that  we  have  asked  is  that  tion  of  commercial  or  trade  relations, 
this  mutual  relation  shall  be  defined  and  They  were  purposely  silent  upon  this 
acknowledged  coincidently  with  the  set-  point  for  the  reason  that  any  proposi- 
ting  up  of  Cuba's  new  government.  In  tion  which  insisted  upon  more  favorable 
no  other  way  could  a  stable  government  trade  relations  with  the  United  States 
be  assured  in  Cuba,  and  until  such  as-  than  with  other  powers  might  seem  in 
surance  there  could  be  no  complete  some  sense  to  impair  the  right  of  an  in- 
"  pacification  "  of  the  island,  and  no  sur-  dependent  nation  to  make  commercial 
render  of  its  control.  treaties.  It  must  be  evident,  however, 
Among  the  more  conservative  and  re-  that  both  Cuba  and  the  United  States  will 
sponsible  people  of  Cuba  there  has  been  be  benefited  by  the  existence  of  closer 
no  objection  to  this  mutual  arrangement  trade  relations  between  them  than  with 
of  terms,  but  the  conservative  and  re-  any  other  countries.  Free  trade  would 
sponsible  element  has  not  been  fully  rep-  scarcely  be  beneficial  to  either,  but  recip- 
resented  in  the  convention.  Naturally  rocal  and  mutual  advantages  in  the  mat- 
and  necessarily  those  who  were  insur-  ter  of  customs  duties  will  be  largely  ben- 
gents  have  filled  the  civil  offices  in  Cuba  eficial.  The  United  States  will  not  be  se- 
under  the  military  government,  and  riously  injured  by  concessions  given  to 
quite  naturally  a  majority  of  the  dele-  the  products  of  Cuba,  nor  will  Cuba  be 
gates  to  the  constitutional  convention  has  injured  by  concessions  given  to  the  prod- 
been  chosen  from  among  those  who  were  ucts  of  the  United  States.  A  wisely 
active  revolutionists.  Four  hundred  framed  reciprocity  treaty  will  promote 
years  of  Spanish  oppression,  misrule  and  the  prosperity  of  each.  No  such  trade 
official  treachery  has  made  them  suspi-  treaty  is  possible  until  the  new  govern- 
cious.  They  cannot  understand  what  it  ment  of  Cuba  is  fully  established  and 
means  that  a  Government  should  keep  recognized,  when  it  may  be  assumed  that 
its  faith,  and  not  unnaturally,  perhaps,  such  a  treaty  will  be  negotiated  and  rati- 
wished  to  hedge  about  the  terms  in  which  fled. 

our  future  relations  were  stated  with  ex-  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  Cuba  be- 
planations,  interpretations,  construe-  fore  its  "  pacification  "  is  completely  ac- 
tions and  limitations,  which  they  thought  complished.  An  electoral  law  must  be 
necessary  for  the  future  protection  of  framed  by  the  constitutional  convention 
Cuba.  They  have  had  no  experience  in  and  an  election  had  thereunder  before  a 
self-government.  In  many  respects  they  new  government  can  be  organized  and 
are  like  children.  They  are  passionate-  established.  The  terms  of  its  constitu- 
ly  devoted  to  the  sentiment  of  liberty,  tion,  as  already  prescribed,  require  a  hun- 
freedom  and  independence,  but  as  yet  dred  days  to  elapse  between  the  nomina- 
have  little  real  idea  of  the  responsibili-  tions  and  election  of  certain  of  its  offi- 
ties,  duties  and  practical  results  of  re-  cials,  and  when  its  officers  shall  have  been 
publican  government.  Happily  now  they  elected,  its  President  inaugurated,  its 
have  at  last  concluded  to  trust  the  United  Congress  organized,  there  will  still  re- 
States,  and  have  accepted  the  proposed  main  the  work  of  law  making  and  organ- 
terms  upon  which  the  two  Governments  ization  of  the  government  under  the  laws 
are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  dwell  together  enacted.  There  must  not  only  be  laws 
in  unity.  In  all  this  they  surrender  noth-  buc  the  means  of  executing  them,  and  to 
ing  of  independence  or  sovereignty.  The  provide  lucIi  means  is  not  the  work  of  a 
new  government  is  to  be  as  independent  moment.  Clearly  then  it  is  the  duty  of 
and  sovereign  as  the  United  States.  The  the  United  States,  still  carrying  out  its 
terms  of  the  amendment  to  the  Army  Ap-  purpose  to  guide  and  assist  Cuba  in  the 
propriation  bill  now  enacted  into  consti-  full  organization  and  establishment  of  ixt 
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independent  republican  government,  not 
to  withdraw  its  troops  until  there  shall 
be  such  complete  organization  that  they 
are  no  longer  necessary  to  maintain  or- 
der. Beyond  that  time  they  should  not 
remain  for  an  hour. 

It  will  be  noted  that  our  troops  have 
never  interfered  with  civil  affairs  in 
Cuba.  In  no  instance  has  it  been  neces- 
sary to  call  upon  them  to  repress  disor- 
der, but  it  has  been  because  of  their 
presence  there  that  the  necessity  has  not 
existed.  The  new  government  will  un- 
doubtedly be  peaceably  established,  and 
yet  the  withdrawal  of  troops  before  its 
final  establishment  might  entail  serious 
consequences  and  results. 

One  question  must  be  asked.  Will  the 
new  government  succeed?  Some  condi- 
tions in  Cuba  are  favorable  to  success, 
some  are  not.  The  United  States  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  South 
American  republic  there.  It  must  be  a 
real  republic  that  will  insure  our  peace 
and  quiet  and  safeguard  our  interests 
there.  A  mere  paper  republic,  with  a  vir- 
tual dictator,  or  constantly  recurring  rev- 
olutions, would  be  nearly  as  disastrous  to 
Cuba  and  dangerous  to  the  United  States 
as  was  the  Spanish  domination  to  which 
we  put  an  end. 

Probably  the  experiment  of  free  gov- 
ernment has  never  been  tried  in  the  world 
under  circumstances  more  perplexing.  It 
has   become   almost   axiomatic  that   the 


success  of  self-government  depends  upon 
the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 
The  intelligence  required,  judging  from 
the  statistics  of  illiteracy,  would  seem 
sadly  deficient.  The  constitution  pro- 
vides universal  suffrage.  The  colored 
element  constitutes  nearly  one-third  of 
the  population.  Of  this  element  less  than 
thirty  per  cent,  can  read.  Of  the  white 
population  less  than  one  half  can  read. 
So  that  of  the  entire  population  a  little 
more  than  one-third  are  sufficiently  edu- 
cated to  read.  Add  to  this  the  want  of 
experience  in  self-government,  the  char- 
acteristics whicn  by  heredity  and  environ- 
ment attach  to  the  people  of  Cuba,  and 
the  most  sanguine  may  well  have  doubts 
as  to  the  result  of  the  experiment.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  lack 
of  education  may  be  offset  by  the  pas- 
sionate love  of  liberty  developed  by  years 
of  oppression,  by  the  pride  of  the  Cuban 
for  his  native  land,  and,  most  of  all,  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  United  States  has 
now  a  conceded  right  to  intervene  for  the 
maintenance  of  Cuban  independence, 
whether  attacked  from  without  or  threat- 
ened by  internal  disorder.  That  the 
United  States  is  to  be  the  guarantor  of 
Cuban  independence  will  constitute  the 
balance  wheel  in  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery. We  may  both  fear  and  hope, 
nappy  will  be  the  outcome  if  faith  shall 
be  "  triumphant  o'er  our  fears." 

Washington.  D.  C. 


II   Bel   Canto 

By  Bessie  Miller 


THE  minstrel  in  his  motley  cloak, 
With  plume  and  floating  hair, 
Could  turn  the  torches'  tawny  smoke  to 
incense  in  the  air. 
The  dame  upon  the  dais  dreamed, 
The  good  knight  pondered  near, 
The  man-at-arms  a  statue  seemed  that  leaned 

upon  its  spear; 
And  all  the  humble  vassal  throng 
Were  mute  in  groups  apart, 
The  while  he   sang  a  fitting  song  for  every 
beating  heart. 

He  sang  of  meadows,  trippingly, 
That  dimpled  'neath  the  breeze; 
Of  kine  that  stood  where  ripplingly  the  waters 

lapped  their  knees; 
Of  vines  with  clusters,  amethyst, 
Of  orchards  sagging  low, 
Of  red  moons  peering  through  the  mist  when 

heaped  barns  overflow; 
Of  feast-days,  frequent,  glad  and  long, 
Of  liege-lords  kind  and  mild, 
And  as  the  bard  gave  o'er  his  song:  th«  vassal* 

wtirred  and  smOfcd, 


He  sang  again — of  battlefield 

And  puissant  deeds  of  war ; 

Of  splintered  pike  and  riven  shield  and  cloven 
helmet  bar; 

Of  glory  hand  in  hand  with  death, 

Of  valor  deified ; 

Of  men  who  cheered  with  latest  breath  the 
cause  for  which  they  died ; 

Of  leaguered  towns  defenders  held 

Tho  plague  and  famine  came, 

And  as  he  ceased  there  hoarsely  swelled  the 
warriors'  deep  acclaim. 

He  sang  again — and  now  his  song 

Moved  all  the  listening  band; 

Each  peasant  found  among  the  throng  a  peas- 
ant maiden's  hand; 

The  man-at-arms  resolved  to  seek 

The  heart  he  longed  to  know; 

And  something  brushed  the  lady's  cheek  when 
once  a  torch  burned  low. 

The  arches'  echo  held  it  long 

The  raptured  hush  above, — 

The  lowly,  lofty,  world-wide  song — the  «ArtHrf 
old  song  of  lev*! 


The    Result    in     Cuba. 


By  Albert  Gardner  Robinson. 


AFTER  three  months  of  discussion 
and  controversy,  the  Cuban  Con- 
stitutional Convention  voted  to 
accept  the  Piatt  Amendment  in  the  form 
of  its  presentation.  The  methods  which 
were  employed  to  effect  this  step,  and  the 
motives  which  led  to  so  marked  a  change 
of  position  on  the  part  of  various  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  are  of  important  in- 
terest, .but  are  not  for  discussion  here. 
The  special  point  is  that  the  measure  re- 
ceived, at  last,  the  confirming  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  convencionales,  tho  the 
point  was  yielded  with  a  reluctance 
which  was  tantamount  to  an  acceptance 
under  protest.  Many  suppose  that  this 
indorsement  effects  a  final  determination 
of  the  question,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 

Mutual  relations,  within  certain  limits, 
are  determinable  by  individual  nations 
or  peoples.  Protectorates,  suzerainties, 
colonial  governments  and  reciprocity 
treaties  are  matters  which  depend  chief- 
ly upon  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  But  the  exact  political 
status  of  any  country  is  determinable  by 
international  laws  of  broader  scope. 
Given  a  doubt  or  dispute  regarding  the 
status  of  any  country,  adjudication  may 
be  effected  by  a  world-jury  composed  of 
all  nations  whose  political  or  commer- 
cial interests  may  be  affected  by  the  af- 
fairs of  that  country.  Finality  is 
reached  by  various  courses,  by  the  force 
of  moral  influence,  by  diplomatic  nego- 
tiation, or  by  war.  World-juries  may 
be  loath  to  interfere,  but  the  power  re- 
mains to  call  a  halt  at  any  time  upon  the 
course  of  any  other  nation.  Cuba's  po- 
litical status  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
United  States  only  until  such  time  as 
those  nations  which  have  subjects,  with 
or  without  property  rights,  in  the  island 
find  it  fitting  or  necessary  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  game. 

That  the  terms  of  the  now  accepted 
amendment  leave  Cuba  virtually  an 
American  protectorate  and  not  a  sov- 
ereign and  independent  nation  is  wholly 
evident  to  any  fair-minded  observer. 
American  naval  stations  are  to  be  estab- 


lished for  the  protection  of  Cuba  against 
foreign  aggression.  The  right  of  inter- 
vention at  its  own  option  rests  with  the 
United  States.  Cuba  is  required  to  do 
this  and  that  at  the  instance  of  her  larger 
neighbor.  Yet  it  is  asserted  by  the  pre- 
amble of  the  document,  by  the  Senator 
who  drafted  it,  by  the  members  of  the 
administration  and  by  their  representa- 
tives that  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
measure  is  but  the  establishment  and  as- 
surance of  national  independence  for  the 
Cuban  people.  Senator  Piatt  has  strong- 
ly urged  this  view ;  Secretary  Root  has 
asserted  it;  and  a  more  or  less  explicit 
and  public  indorsement  of  the  view  is 
given  by  the  officials  and  by  the  organs 
of  the  administration.  The  whole  group 
which  has  had  the  matter  in  charge  may 
be  said  to  be  fully  committed  to  an  insist- 
ence that  Cuba  is  to  be  independent,  and 
that  the  Piatt  Amendment  is  to  make  her 
so. 

If  this  be  the  case  there  rests  no  cause 
for  complaint  with  either  of  the  parties 
to  the  three  months'  controversy.  The 
United  States  has  carried  its  point  by 
naving  the  amendment  accepted,  and 
Cuba  has  carried  its  point  by  acquiring 
the  independence  for  which  it  has  strug- 
gled for  fifty  years,  and  which  was 
pledged  to  it  by  the  terms  of  the  Joint 
Resolution  of  the  American  Congress. 

It  is,  however,  a  fair  question  whether 
this  view  could  have  been  taken  in  the 
event  of  Cuban  acceptance  without  the 
controversy  which  has  followed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  The  explanations  of  the 
force  and  meaning  of  the  bill  have  no  dis- 
tinct official  indorsement,  and  the  admin- 
istration rejected  the  Cuban  proposition 
which  incorporated  those  explanations  in 
its  composition.  But  the  explanations 
stand  as  evidence  for  use  in  case  of  need 
by  any  world- jury  which  may  find  occa- 
sion to  consider  the  matter. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bill  brought  out  much 
of  opposition  and  inquiry  as  to  its  mean- 
ing, not  only  in  Cuba,  but  in  the  United 
States  as  well,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  such  nations  as   England,   France, 
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Germany  and  Spain,  all  of  them  having 
property-owning  citizens  in,  and  impor- 
tant commercial  relations  with,  the  is- 
land of  Cuba,  will  require  definite  infor- 
mation regarding  the  political  status  of 
that  country.  The  direct  question  may 
well  come  from  any  of  these  or  from 
others,  Is  Cuba  an  independent  nation? 
Is  she  directly  responsible  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  lives  and  the  property  of 
our  subjects  there  resident?  Is  she 
qualified  to  effect  treaties  such  as  are 
usually  made  between  sovereign  nations  ? 
Such  questions  as  these  are  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  definite  answer  is  necessary. 
The  Piatt  Amendment  gives  but  vague 
and  somewhat  contradictory  reply. 
American  explanations  and  protestations 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  tho  not  in  the 
form  of  written  and  binding  obligation. 
For  American  purposes  and  relations 
Cuba  may  be  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl.  Other 
nations  may  require  a  more  specific  clas- 
sification, and  Cuba's  exact  political 
status,  the  real  scope  and  meaning  of  the 
Piatt  Amendment,  may  be  determined  by 
a  direct  question  from  Mexico,  Colombia 
or  Argentina.  The  question  might  be  a 
trifle  embarrassing,  but  it  is  more  than 
likely  to  come,  and  diplomacy  may  need 
stretching  to  evade  a  direct  answer. 

Meanwhile,  Cuba  is  to  proceed  with 
the  organization  of  her  government.  A 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  draft  an 
electoral  law.  A  disappointment  prob- 
ably awaits  those  who  look  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  Cuba's  experience  in  earlier  es- 
says, even  that  of  five  years  ago.  Some- 
thing has  probably  been  taught  the  Cu- 
bans by  American  methods  of  adminis- 
tration during  the  two  years  of  the  Amer- 
ican regime.  But  a  more  important  con- 
sideration lies  in  the  fact  that  within  the 
last  five  years  the  Cubans  have  learned 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  have  been 
taught.  Their  national  constitution  has 
been  framed  and  adopted.  It  stands 
ready  for  promulgation  unless  it  be  un- 
warrantedly  blocked  by  American  inter- 
ference. It  has  been  criticised  by  some 
whose  criticism  only  showed  their  igno- 
rance of  it.  It  has  been  commended  by 
authorities  who  have  given  it  some 
study.  It  is  not  a  perfect  instrument. 
If  it  were  so  we  and  all  other  republics 
would  do  well -to  adopt  it  instanter.     But 


it  may  be  said  that  the  new  constitution 
is  a  highly  commendable  production 
which  will  amply  fulfil  its  purpose  as  a 
national  framework.  Those  who  can 
draft  so  creditable  a  constitution,  may  be 
looked  to  for  the  production  of  a  suitable 
electoral  law,  adequate  for  its  needs,  and 
adapted  to  the  conditions  under  which  it 
will  be  exercised. 

Cuba's  first  administration  will  face 
problems  of  almost  appalling  seriousness. 
The  national  revenue  is,  and  for  a  time 
must  necessarily  be,  limited.  The  new 
government  will  be  exposed  to  endless 
and  merciless  criticism  from  its  oppo- 
nents at  home  and  from  its  detractors  in 
the  United  States.  If  it  curtails  the  pres- 
ent disproportionate  educational  appro- 
priation it  will  be  assailed  as  at  once  de- 
cadent. If  streets  become  as  dirty  as 
those  of  New  York,  New  Orleans  or  Chi- 
cago, the  Government  will  be  accused  of 
indifference  to  public  health.  If  the  Cu- 
bans show  favor  to  the  importation  of 
South  American  cattle,  the  best  for  their 
farms  and  ranges,  they  will  be  bombarded 
from  Texas.  If  they  seek  American  tar- 
iff concessions  on  sugar  they  will  be 
fought  by  Louisiana  and  the  beet  sugar 
growers.  Connecticut  will  fight  them  on 
tobacco.  Office  seekers  will  harry  the 
administration  night  and  day,  and  aspi- 
rants for  grants,  franchises  and  conces- 
sions will  charge  them  in  front,  flank  and 
rear.  Every  one  who  does  not  get  what 
he  wants  will  become  an  enemy,  and 
Americans  of  anti-Cuban  sentiments  will 
forget  the  first  ten  years  of  United  States 
history  while  they  chuckle  and  crow  over 
Cuba's  struggles. 

All  this  and  more  is  inevitable.  For 
many  reasons  it  were  far  better  that  it 
came  to  a  Cuba  acknowledged  and  rec- 
ognized by  all  as  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent nation.  Yet  predictions  of  an- 
archy and  revolt  are  folly.  They  come 
from  those  who  have  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  island  and  its  people.  Should 
Cuba  succeed  in  an  attempt  at  absolute 
self-government  all  genuine  Americans 
should  stand  ready  with  hearty  congrat- 
ulations. Should  she  fail,  she  will  but 
the  sooner  drop  into  that  which  is  her 
logical  place  in  the  world,  a  valuable  cor- 
ner of  the  United  States. 

New  York  City. 


The    London    Loving"    Cup. 

A  FEW  STRAY  THOUGHTS  AT  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BANQUET. 

By  Poultney  Bigelovv. 


IT  was  worth  coming  three  thousand 
miles  to  be  present  at  the  series  of 
entertainments  given  by  Britons  to 
Americans.  Those  of  us  who  remember 
the  political  atmosphere  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  can  best  appreciate  the  im- 
mense change  that  has  come  over  the 
public  mind  since  Charles  Francis  Adams 
wrote  home  to  his  friends  that  he  lived 
in  London  almost  without  social  inter- 
course, because  of  the  prejudice  against 
Americans  from  the  Northern  States. 

To-day  all  that  represents  social  influ- 
ence and  political  power  in  the  British 
Empire  delights  in  manifesting  good 
feelings  toward  the  delegates  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce — not  for 
mere  affection  toward  individuals,  but  by 
way  of  marking  the  desire  of  all  English 
speaking  people  to  live  at  peace  and  to 
unite  in  building  up  a  great  Anglo-Saxon 
community  that  shall  stand  for  civil  lib- 
erty and  commercial  expansion. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  gathering  of 
English  and  Americans  is  the  most  im- 
portant historical  event  since  the  gather- 
ing of  the  Peace  Congress  at  the  Hague 
— a  much  more  important  gathering  so 
far  as  guaranties  of  peace  are  concerned, 
for  in  London  the  powers  that  met  all  un- 
derstood one  another. 

We  shall  go  on  having  quarrels  with 
England,  as  we  shall  no  doubt  have  with 
Canada  or  Australia — we  may  also  have 
quarrels  between  our  own  States.  But 
henceforth  the  idea  of  war  with  England 
is  one  that  cannot  be  seriously  enter- 
tained by  reasonable  people — it  would 
look  too  much  like  a  family  quarrel — a 
civil  war. 

It  was  significant  that  at  the  great  ban- 
quet given  by  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  the  British  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  should  lay  emphasis  upon 
the  fact  that  nowadays  they  had  prac- 
tically ceased  to  regard  America  as  a 
"  foreign  "  nation.  Americans  were  not 
foreigners — they  were  Americans — and 
that  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 


There  sat  together  at  that  dinner  nota- 
ble men  in  many  professions — a  grand 
gathering  of  clear  heads — practical  legis- 
lators, far  seeing  merchants  and  bril- 
liant financiers. 

I  wonder  if  at  any  other  gathering 
could  be  assembled  men  who  would,  at  a 
given  moment,  be  in  a  position  to  modify 
the  history  of  the  world  more  profoundly 
than  a  half  dozen  plain  citizens  in  plain 
dress  who  had  no  official  rank,  displayed 
no  decorations  and  apparently  represent- 
ed but  one  vote  apiece  in  the  great  mass 
of  humanity  over  which  they  hold  subtle 
sway. 

If  Napoleon's  dictum  be  true  that  an 
army  travels  on  its  belly,  and  that  the 
sinews  of  war  are  made  of  gold,  there 
was  at  this  banquet  such  a  power  present 
as  would  have  made  or  unmade  any  war 
of  modern  times. 

Royalty  is  a  mighty  thing,  and  no 
member  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  failed  to  be  agreeably  im- 
pressed by  the  exceptional  cordiality  with 
which  he  was  received  by  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England  on  the  occasion  of 
their  recent  visit  to  Windsor  Castle. 

Royalty  is  a  noble  institution  as  the 
embodiment  of  a  nation's  past  history 
and  glory — as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  peo- 
ple when  addressing  other  Powers  on 
solemn  occasions.  It  was  more  splendid 
to  be  received  by  a  King  and  Queen  at 
Windsor  than  by  the  mere  official  of  an 
hour  in  an  office  filled  with  the  clicking 
of  typewriters.  Royalty  is  the  creature 
of  imagination,  and  in  these  days  we  can- 
not afford  to  curtail  any  enjoyment  that 
can  be  procured  by  so  scarce  a  national 
commodity.  Therefore  I  cry  with  the 
Toryest  of  Britons — "  Long  live  the 
King!" 

We  cry  it  the  more  cheerfully  in  pro- 
portion as  we  recognize  the  impotence  of 
that  King  for  anything  save  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  Constitution — 
duties  much  more  circumscribed  than 
those  of  an  American  President. 
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But  for  the  moment,  while  that  Cham-  adulation,  for  it  is  known  that  he 
ber  of  Commerce  dinner  was  in  progress  does  not  like  it  and  will  not  stand  it.  He 
I  could  not  but  feel  that  the  power  of  the  makes  people  work  and  earn  what  they 
Anglo-Saxon  Empire  was  to  be  seen —  get.  He  gives  away  millions  also,  but 
not  in  the  White  House  on  the  Potomac,  no  one  knows  where,  excepting  by  acci- 
nor  in  Windsor  Castle  on  the  Thames,  dent.  He  is  essentially  American  in  his 
but  at  a  single  table  not  one  hundred  mental  methods,  for  his  plan  of  life  is 
yards  from  the  Bank  of  England,  where  not  to  pauperize  his  neighbors,  but  to  en- 
sat  and  chatted  and  sipped  and  smoked  large  the  opportunities  for  those  who  are 
half  a  dozen  plain  looking  men  of  busi-  disposed  to  earn  a  living, 
ness,  representing  other  men  of  similar  From  a  moral  and  social  point  of  view 
tastes.  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Carnegie  is  doing 

Their  names  were  Pierpont  Morgan,  good  with  his  millions.     We  Americans 

Rothschild,  Carnegie,  etc.    In  St.  Peters-  are  able  to  pay  for  what  we  need  in  the 

burg  or  Berlin,  the  youngest  lieutenant  way    of    libraries,    and    when    the    time 

of  the  Guards  would  have  deemed  him-  comes  that  we  are  not  able  to  do  so,  an 

self  the  social  superior  of  them  all.    But  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  wherefore, 

no  one  knows  better  than  the  cabinets  of  If  a  lad  wishes  to  go  through  college,  he 

Nicholas  and  William  II  that  neither  of  should  pay  for  it.     We  do  not  need  our 

them  could  carry  on  a  European  war  to-  lawyers    and    doctors    and    professional 

morrow  without  a  previous  understand-  men  generally  brought    up    on    charity, 

ing  with  a  few  of  these  simple  men  of  The  man  who  gets  something  for  nothing 

money  minting  minds.     It  has  been  my  is  not  the  best  man,  and  free  education  is 

fortune  to  see  something  of  the  adulation  not    half    so    good     as     the     education 

that  breeds  in  royal  courts,  but  for  an  which  we  have  secured  at  some  sacrifice 

atmosphere  filled  with  the  microbe  of  hu-  to  ourselves. 

man  flattery  I  will  back  that  which  sur-        The  social  revolution  that  threatens  us 

rounds  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  in  London  is  one  that  cannot  be  staved  off  by  the 

against  anything  of  its  kind  north  of  the  lordly  gifts  of  a  few.     The  millions  that 

Alps  and  west  of  the  Black  Sea.     Wher-  one  man  gives,  so  far  from  creating  grati- 

ever  this  little  gold  giver  moved  there  en-  tude  in  the  masses,  set  them  to  thinking 

folded  him  a  throng  of    high-born    and  "  How  is  it  that  one  man  can  accumulate 

high-placed  worshipers  whose  praise  he  such  a  mass  in  one  lifetime !  " 
received  with  the  smile  of  the  good  man        But  let  us  not  allow  such  thoughts  to 

who  knows  he  is  good  and  doesn't  mind  intrude  at  such  a  time  !    The  moment  that 

who  else  knows  it.    Mr.  Carnegie  enjoys  I  have  touched  upon  is  one  of  great  his- 

giving    money    away,    and    he    receives  toric  importance  in  the  development  of 

about   14,500  letters  a  day  from  every  our  race,  and  deserves  all  the  notice  that 

part  of  the  world — all  written  by  philan-  the  pulpit  can  give  it  as  marking  a  turn- 

thropists  who  are  burning  with  a  desire  ing  point  in  the  relations    of    our    two 

to  assist  him  in  the  distribution  of  his  su-  countries. 

perfluity.  At  the  reception  given  by  Mr.  There  are  always  fools  in  every  so- 
Choate  to  the  New  York  Chamber  of  called  legislative  assembly  that  shriek 
Commerce  every  other  part  of  the  house  for  war  whenever  any  dispute  arises, 
seemed  lonsome  compared  with  the  im-  Those  shriek  loudest  that  have  least  to 
mediate  neighborhood  of  Andrew  Carne-  suffer  by  its  consequences.  The  mine 
gie ;  and  the  people  who  besieged  him  owners  of  Johannesburg  were  most  anx- 
with  their  smiles  and  wiles  were  not  his  ious  for  war  between  the  Transvaal  and 
old  associates  of  New  York,  but  the  Great  Britain,  but  the  poor  men  who 
weak-backed  aristocracy  of  England  who  have  been  killed  in  South  Africa  were  to 
have  grown  accustomed  to  live  at  some  my  mind  much  too  good  to  be  thrown  in 
one  else's  expense,  who  one  day  make  a  as  a  sacrifice  in  order  that  mining  shares 
social  lion  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  next  deify  might  rise  on  the  stock  exchange, 
the  mine  owners  of  Johannesburg,  and  How  many  of  the  Johannesburg  re- 
to-day  swing  incense  before  the  man  formers  of  1896  are  now  shouldering 
from  whom  they  hope  to  extricate  some  rifles  on  the  veldt?  The  list  would  be  in- 
more  much  needed  money.  teresting  reading! 

Pierpont    Morgan   gets   less   of    this        Is  it  not  time  that  the  whole  English 
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speaking  world,  from  Australia  to  Cali-  supreme  eourt  of  arbitration,  that  shall 

fornia,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex-  save  us  from  any  possibility  of  war  with- 

ico,  from  New  York  to  London,  should  in  the  limits  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon 

finally  chase  away  this  specter  of  war  world,  and  make  us  practically  free  from 

once  for  all?     Why  should  we  not  unite  the  fear  of  war  even  tho  all  the  rest  of 

in  one  navy,  one  consular   system,   one  the  world  should  arm  against  us? 

London. 


Evolution,   Socialism,   Trusts,   and   the   Religious 

Situation    in  East    Aurora, 

By  Elbert  Hubbard, 

Editor  cf  "The  Philistine." 
I. 

RENAN    has    said    that   truth   is   al-  the  first  time,  only  a  few  years  ago,  there 

ways  rejected  when  it  comes  to  a  was  a  fine  burst  of  disapproval.       The 

man  for  the  first  time,  its  evolu-  corporation   was   declared   a   scheme   of 

tion  being  as  follows :  oppression,  a  hungry  octopus,  a  grinder 

First,  we  say  it  is  rank  heresy,  and  of  the  individual.     And  to  prove  the  case 

contrary  to  the  Bible.  various  instances  of  hardship  were  cited, 

Secondly,    we    say    the    matter    really  and  no  doubt  there  was  much  suffering, 

amounts    to    nothing    one    way    or    the  for   many   people   cannot   adjust   them- 

other.  selves  to  new  conditions  without  pain. 

Thirdly,  we  declare  that  we  always  be-  But  we  now  believe  that  the  corpora- 

lieved  it.  tions  came  because  they  were  required. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  partnerships  Certain  things  the  times  demanded,  and 
in  business  were  very  rare.  A  man  in  no  one  man  or  two  or  three  men  could 
business  simply  made  things  and  sold  perform  these  tasks  alone — hence  arose 
them — and  all  the  work  was  done  by  him-  the  corporation.  The  rise  of  England  as 
self  and  immediate  family.  Soon  we  a  manufacturing  nation  began  with  the 
find  instances  of  brothers  continuing  the  plan  of  the  stock  company, 
work  that  the  father  had  begun,  as  in  This  aggregation,  known  as  the  joint 
the  case  of  the  Elzevirs  and  Plantins,  the  stock  company,  everybody  now  admits, 
great  bookmakers  of  Holland.  To  meet  was  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the 
this  competition,  four  printers,  in  1640,  machinery,  that  is  to  say,  the  tools,  the 
formed  a  partnership  and  pooled  their  raw  stocks,  the  buildings,  and  to  provide 
efforts.  A  local  writer  by  the  name  of  for  the  permanence  of  the  venture. 
Van  Krugen  denounced  these  four  men,  The  railroad  system  of  America  has 
and  denounced  partnerships  in  general  built  up  the  country — on  this  thing  of 
as  wicked  and  illegal,  and  opposed  to  the  transportation  our  prosperity  has  hinged, 
best  interests  of  the  people.  This  view  "  Commerce,"  says  Emerson,  "  con- 
seems  to  have  been  quite  general,  for  sists  in  taking  things  from  where  they 
there  was  a  law  in  Amsterdam  forbidding  are  plentiful  to  where  they  are  needed." 
all  business  partnerships  that  were  not  There  are  ten  combinations  of  capital 
licensed  by  the  State.  in  America  that  control  over  six  thou- 

And   even   in    London    in   the   seven-  sand  miles  of  railroad  each.     These  com- 

teenth  century  men  found  pooling  their  panies  have  absorbed  a  great  many  small 

efforts  and  dividing  profits  were  declared  lines ;  and  many  connecting  lines  of  track 

guilty  of  "  contumacy,   connivance  and  have  been  built.     Competition  over  vast 

contravention,"  and  given  a  taste  of  the  sections  of  country  has  been  practically 

stocks.  obliterated,  and  this  has  all  been  done  so 

When   corporations   were   formed   for  quietly  that  few  people  were  aware  of  the 
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change.     Only  one  general  result  of  this  for  the  public,  and  was  only  made  possi- 

consolidation   of   management   has   been  ble  by  a  oneness  of  aim  and  desire — by 

felt,  and  that  is  better  service  at  less  ex-  co-operation. 

pense.     No  captain  of  any  great  indus-  But  before  co-operation  comes  in  any 

trial  enterprise  dare  now  say,  "  The  pub-  line   there  is  always  competition,  pushed 

lie  be  damned,"  even  if  he  ever  said  it.  to  a  point  that  threatens  destruction  and 

The  pathway  to  success  lies  in  serving  promises  chaos — then  to  avert  ruin  men 

the  public,  not  in  affronting  it.     By  no  devise  a  better  way,  a  plan  that  conserves 

other  means  is  success  possible,  and  this  and  economizes,  and  behold  it  is  found  in 

truth  is  so  plain  and  patent  that  even  the  co-operation, 

fools  are  beginning  to  recognize  it.  You  II. 
can  only  help  yourself  by  helping  others. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  P.  T.  Barnum  Civilization  is  an  evolution, 

made  a  bid  for  immortality  by  saying,  Civilization  is  not  a  thing  separate  and 

44  The    public    delights    in    being    hum-  apart  any  more  than  art  is. 

bugged,"  he  knew  it  was  not  true,  for  he  Art    is    the    beautiful    way    of    doing 

never  attempted  to  put  the  axiom  into  things. 

practice.     He  amused  the  public  by  tell-  Civilization  is  the  expeditious  way  of 

ing  it  a  lie,  but  Barnum  never  tried  any-  doing  things. 

thing  so  risky  as  deception.     Even  when  And  as  haste  is  often  waste — the  more 

he  lived  we  were  not  deceived.     "  When  hurry  the  less  speed — civilization  is  the 

my  love  tells  me  slie  is  made  of  truth,  I  best  way  of  doing  things, 

do  believe   her,   tho   I   know   she   lies."  As  mankind  multiplies  in  numbers,  the 

Barnum  always  gave  more  than  he  ad-  problem  of  supplying  people  with  what 

vertised,   and  going  over  and  over  the  they  need  is  the  important  question  of 

same  territory  he  continued  to  amuse  and  earth.     And  mankind  has  forever  held 

instruct  for  nearly  forty  years.  out  offers  of  reward  in  fame  and  money 

The  tendency  to  co-operate  is  seen  in  — both  being  forms  of  power — to  who- 
such  splendid  features  as  the  St.  Louis  soever  would  supply  it  better  things. 
Lnion  Station,  for  instance,  where  just  Teachers  are  those  who  educate  peo- 
twenty  railroad  companies  lay  aside  hate,  pie  to  appreciate  the  things  they  need, 
prejudice,  rivalry  and  whim  and  use  one  The  man  who  studies  mankind,  and  as- 
terminal.     If  competition  were  really  the  certains  what  men  really  want,  and  then 
life  of  trade,  each  railroad  that  enters  St.  supplies  them  this,  whether  it  be  an  idea 
Louis  would  have  a  station  of  its  own,  or  a  thing,  is  the  man  who  is  crowned 
and  the  public  would  be  put  to  the  worry,  with  honor  and  clothed  with  riches, 
trouble,    expense   and    endless   delay   of  What  people  need  and  what  they  want 
finding  where  it  wanted  to  go  and  how  to  may  be  very  different. 
get  there.     As  it  is  now  the  entire  aim  To  undertake  to  supply  people  a  thing 
and  end  of  the  scheme  is  to  reduce  fric-  you  think  they  need,  but  which  they  do 
tion,  worry  and  expense,  and  give  the  not  want,  is  to  have  your  head  elevated 
public  the  greatest  accommodation — the  on  a  pike,  and  your  bones  buried  in  the 
best    possible    service — to    make    travel  Potter's  Field. 

easy  and  life  secure.     Servants  in  uni-  But  wait,  and  the  world  will  yet  want 

form  meet  you  as  you  alight,  and  an-  the  thing  it  needs,  and  your  bones  may 

swer  your  every  question — speeding  you  then  become  Sacred  Relics, 

courteously    and    kindly    on    your    way.  This  change  of  desire  on  the  part  of 

There  are  women  to  take  care  of  women,  mankind  is  the  result  of  a  growth  in  in- 

and  nurses  to  take  care  of  children,  and  tellect. 

wheel  chairs  for  such  as  may  be  infirm  It  is  Progress,  and  Progress  is  Evolu- 

or  lame.     The  intent  is  to  serve — not  to  tion,  and  Evolution  is  Progress, 

pull  you  this  way  or  that,  and  sell  you  a  There  are  men  who  are  always  trying 

ticket  over  a  certain  road ;  no,  you  are  to  push  Progress  along ;  we  call  them 

free  to  choose  your  own  route,  and  you  "  Reformers." 

are  free  to  utilize  as  your  own  this  insti-  There  are  others  who  always  oppose 

tution  that  cost  a  million  dollars,  and  that  the  Reformer — the  mildest  name  we  have 

requires   the   presence   of   two   hundred  for  them  is  "  Conservative." 

people  to  maintain — all  is  for  you.     It  is  The  Reformer  is  a  savior  or  a  rebel,  all 
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depending  largely  upon  whether  he  suc- 
ceeds or  fails. 

He  is  what  he  is  regardless  of  what 
men  think  of  him. 

The  man  who  is  indicted  and  executed 
as  a  rebel  often  afterward  has  the  word 
"  Savior "  carved  on  his  tomb ;  and 
sometimes  men  who  are  hailed  as  savior 
in  their  day  are  afterward  found  to  be 
sham  saviors — to  wit :  charlatans. 

Conservation  is  a  plan  of  Nature.  To 
keep  the  good  is  to  conserve.  The  Con- 
servative is  a  man  who  puts  on  the  brakes 
when  he  thinks  Progress  is  going  to  land 
Civilization  in  the  ditch. 

Brakemen  are  necessary,  but,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Koheleth,  there  is  a  time  to  ap- 
ply the  brake,  and  there  is  a  time  to  ab- 
stain from  applying  the  brake. 

To  clog  the  wheels  continually  is  to 
stand  still,  and  to  stand  still  is  to  retreat. 

Progress  needs  the  brakeman,  but  the 
brakeman  should  not  occupy  all  his  time 
in  putting  on  the  brakes. 

The  Conservative  is  as  necessary  as  the 
Radical.  The  Conservative  keeps  the 
Reformer  from  going  too  fast,  and  pluck- 
ing the  fruit  before  it  is  ripe.  Govern- 
ments are  only  good  where  there  is  a 
strong  Opposition,  just  as  the  planets  are 
held  in  place  by  the  opposition  of  forces. 

And  so  Civilization  goes  forward  by 
stops  and  starts — pushed  by  Reformers, 
held  back  by  Conservatives.  One  is  nec- 
essary to  the  other,  and  they  often  shift 
places  quickly.  But  forward  and  for- 
ever forward,  ascertaining  the  best  way 
of  doing  things,  Civilization  goes. 

In  Commerce  we  have  had  : 

The  Individual  Worker. 

The  Partnership. 

The  Corporation. 

And  now  we  have  the  Trust. 

The  Trust  is  simply  a  partnership  of 
corporations. 

The  thing  is  all  an  evolution — a  mov- 
ing forward.  It  is  all  for  man,  and  it  is 
all  done  by  man.  It  is  all  done  with  the 
consent,  ay,  the  approval  of  men. 

The  Trusts  were  made  by  the  People, 
and  the  People  can  and  will  unmake 
them,  should  they  prove  an  engine  of  op- 
pression. They  exist  only  during  good 
behavior,  and,  like  man,  they  live  under 
a  sentence  of  death,  with  an  indefinite 
reprieve. 

But  Trusts  are  good  because  they  are 
economizers    of    energy.     They    cut    off 


waste,  increase  production,  and  make 
panic  impossible. 

The  Trusts  have  come  in  spite  of  the 
men  who  think  they  originated  them, 
and  in  spite  of  the  Reformers  who  turned 
Conservatives  and  opposed  them. 

The  next  move  of  Evolution  is  Social- 
ism. 

Socialism  means  the  control  and  opera- 
tion of  all  industries  by  the  People,  for 
the  People.  Socialism  is  co-operation 
instead  of  competition.  Competition  has 
been  so  general  that  economists  mistook 
it  for  a  Law  of  Nature,  when  it  was  only 
an  incident.  Competition  is  no  more  a 
Law  of  Nature  than  is  hate.  Hate  was 
once  so  thoroughly  believed  in  that  we 
gave  it  personality,  and  called  it  the 
Devil. 

The  Trusts  are  getting  ready  for  So- 
cialism. 

The  People  are  growing  in  intellect,  in 
patience,  in  kindness,  in  love.  And  when 
the  time  is  ripe  the  People  will  step  in 
and  take  peaceful  possession  of  their  own. 

The  day  is  dawning. 

III. 

The  first  duty  of  every  man  is  to  him- 
self— self-protection  is  the  first  law  of 
life.  Take  care  of  yourself  and  then  out 
of  the  surplus  of  your  earnings  or  your 
power  you  can  do  for  others. 

Not  long  ago  I  met  a  Dunkard  preach- 
er. He  was  in  the  field  plowing ;  his  face 
was  bearded  and  bronzed  ;  his  mild  brown 
eyes  looked  serenely  into  mine — his 
words  were  few. 

On  Sundays  this  man  conducted  reli- 
gious services  at  the  schoolhouse  near 
by.  His  sturdy  common  sense,  his  phys- 
ical health,  his  freedom  from  fear  or  em- 
barrassment must  surely  have  carried 
weight  and  borne  fruit  in  that  commu- 
nity in  bettered  lives. 

Like  the  Quakers,  the  Dunkards  pay 
their  preachers  no  salaries,  and  to  them 
there  is  something  preposterous  in  a  man 
quitting  his  job  in  order  to  preach.  The 
only  men  who  should  preach  are  those 
who  have  done  and  can  do  things.  Let 
such  men,  and  such  only,  preach  as  are 
post-graduates  in  the  University  of  Ex- 
perience. 

In  the  village  of  East  Aurora  there  are 
seven  preachers  on  salaries  of  from  $400 
to  $900  each  a  year.  Among  the  village 
churches  there  is  more  or  less  strife.  The 
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fires  of  hate  are  often  respectably  banked, 
but  the  embers  smolder  and  now  and 
again  the  flame  bursts  out.  The  churches 
are  all  in  competition  with  each  other — 
rivalry  is  rife,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Mas- 
ter is  smothered  in  a  scrimmage  to  raise 
the  wind.  Chicken  pie  socials,  poverty 
parties,  guesses  as  to  the  number  of 
pieces  in  a  bed  quilt,  fairs,  maple  sugar 
soirees,  cat  propagation,  and  all  the  usual 
round  of  petty,  pious  blackmail  is  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficit. 
And  some  years  ago  we  tried  the  plan  at 
one  of  our  churches  of  having  a  dozen 
pretty  young  women  take  oft  their  shoes 
and  stockings  and  stand  behind  a  cur- 
tain that  left  exposed  only  their  pedals. 
Then  we  paid  ten  cents  each,  passed  by, 
and  made  guesses  as  to  the  owners  of  the 
underpinning.  The  man  who  made  the 
highest  number  of  correct  guesses,  and  he 
could  guess  as  often  as  he  wished  by  pay- 
ing the  dime,  received  a  prize.  I  only 
mention  this  to  show  to  what  straits 
country  churches  are  often  put  to  raise 
money  to  carry  on  the  good  work. 

Were  the  preacher  a  producer,  and  not 
a  professional  minister,  much  of  this  ri- 
valry and  strife  could  be  done  away  with. 
There  is  no  dispassionate  and  unprej- 
udiced man  now  but  that  knows  and  will 
admit  that  Protestant  churches  in  Amer- 
ica are  no  longer  religious  institutions. 
They  are  social  clubs  with  a  ritual  (often 
obsolete),  and  as  such  serve  their  pur- 
pose, and  surely  are  more  or  less  useful. 
But  they  are  overdone,  and  most  preach- 
ers are  overpaid,  when  you  consider  the 
equivalent  they  render.  There  is  only 
one  truth  and  no  church  holds  a  monop- 
oly of  it.  All  preach  about  the  same, 
gospel,  and  all  "  orthodox "  churches 
have  now  met  the  competition  of  the  Uni- 
versalists  and  Unitarians  by  putting  in 
the  same  line  of  goods.  Churches,  like 
department  stores,  carry  the  wares  that 
are  asked  for. 

All  theological  schools  now  teach  the 
Higher  Criticism,  that  is  to  say,  an 
adaptable  religion — something  that  will 
fit  our  everyday  wants  and  needs — posi- 
tivism— positive  good,  now  and  here. 
Dr.  Harper,  of  Chicago  University,  has 


recently  refused  to  give  a  degree  to  a 
man  who  insisted  on  clinging  to  the  old 
hide-bound  stuff.  The  student  claimed 
that  Jesus  died  to  save  us  all.  Dr.  Har- 
per pointed  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
quite  a  number  of  people  in  Chicago  who 
were  not  saved  and  couldn't  be  by  mere 
"  belief."  And,  of  course,  Dr.  Harper  is 
right — he  is  a  Rationalist,  like  Kant, 
Schleiermacher,  Darwin  and  Spencer. 

I  have  offered  to  give  the  East  Aurora 
preachers  work  in  the  Roycroft  shop,  at 
the  same  pay  or  better  than  they  are  now 
receiving,  with  a  guarantee  of  permanent 
employment.  I  have  argued  with  them 
that  they  cannot  know  the  needs  of  the 
worker  unless  they  work  themselves,  and, 
if  they  would  get  in  close  touch  and  sym- 
pathy with  their  people,  they  must  live  as 
their  people  do.  Pastoral  calls  are  not 
enough.  Abstinence  is  not  enough,  you 
must  make  life  positive — do  something. 

Instead  of  having  seven  churches  with 
a  handful  of  hearers  each,  we  would  have 
one  splendid  temple,  consecrated  to  the 
good.  Here  we  would  all  meet,  laying 
aside  all  thought  of  rivalry,  strife  and 
jealousy,  and  any  one  who  had  a  mes- 
sage could  speak.  Music  would  form  a 
large  part  of  our  program,  and  it  would 
be  of  a  quality  to  uplift  and  benefit. 
There  should  be  no  conditions  of  mem- 
bership in  this  church — everybody  should 
belong  by  assumption.  There  should  be 
no  dues,  no  collections — the  expenses 
should  be  slight  and  these  should  be  met 
by  voluntary  contributions. 

We  will  call  it  "  The  Church  of  Man  " 
— for  man  is  here,  across  the  street  and 
around  the  corner.  Man  needs  help — 
that  is  to  say,  he  needs  a  chance  to  help 
himself.  God  doesn't  need  us  so  much 
as  his  children  do,  so  let  us  help  them  and 
let  God  shift  for  himself. 

I  got  our  seven  local  clergymen  to- 
gether and  carefully  outlined  the  plan. 
Two  were  inclined  to  accept  it,  two 
laughed  heartily  and  refused  to  take  me 
seriously,  and  three  flew  into  wrath  and 
called  me  names  uncomplimentary,  and 
accused  me  of  ambitions  oblique,  direct 
and  collusive. 

So  there  the  matter  rests. 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y 


Let     Love    he     Controlled. 


By  Ida  Ilusted  Harper, 

Author  ok  the  "Lips  of  Susan  13.  Anthony,"  Etc. 


CERTAIN  attributes  —  love,  hate, 
fear,  jealousy — are  common  to 
animals,  including  man.  The  ca- 
pacity for  bringing  these  complex  quali- 
ties under  intelligent  control  is  one  of  the 
acquirements  which  render  man  superior 
to  the  others.  The  more  thoroughly  he 
becomes  master  of  all  the  natural  emo- 
tions, the  more  symmetrical  and  perfect 
is  the  development  of  his  character. 
Life  is  a  continual  discipline  toward  this 
end ;  the  training  begins  with  the  child ; 
and  the  full-grown  man  or  woman  who 
has  not  learned  to  repress  all  outward 
manifestations  of  covetousness,  jealousy, 
anger,  revenge,  must  go  handicapped  to 
the  end.  If  the  individual  is  to  be  well- 
rounded  and  well-poised  he  must  be  able 
also  to  govern  wisely  the  softer  emotions 
of  sympathy,  generosity,  even  of  grief 
itself.  It  is  in  self-controlled  men  and 
women  that  society  finds  its  greatest 
power  and  stability. 

If  these  propositions  are  true  in  re- 
gard to  all  other  attributes  which  form 
character,  why  should  they  not  apply  to 
Love?  Since  this  is  admitted  to  be  the 
strongest  of  emotions,  then  beyond  them 
all  it  should  be  brought  under  absolute 
control.  Instead  of  taking  this  view, 
however,  the  world  has  regarded  it  as  a 
law  unto  itself,  even  as  partaking  of  the 
divine,  and  has  accepted  as  inevitable 
that  it  should  dominate  the  reason  and 
judgment.  The  worst  crimes  on  the 
court  calendar  of  every  civilized  country 
to-day  have  been  committed  in  the  name 
of  Love,  and  this  is  largely  because  so 
much  is  forgiven  in  the  way  of  foolish- 
ness, misdemeanor,  and  even  crime  itself 
when  Love  is  offered  in  extenuation. 
With  this  leniency  continued  for  count- 
less generations  it  is  not  to  be  marveled 
at  that  Love  has  run  riot.  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  get  a  jury  who  never 
have  embezzled,  forged,  counterfeited, 
robbed  or  set  fire  to  a  building,  and  there- 
fore can  be  depended  on  not  to  be  influ- 


enced by  a  fellow  feeling  for  the  prisoner 
who  has  been  accused  of  some  of  these 
crimes.  But  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  decide  any  one  of  the  many  different 
kinds  of  wrongdoing  instigated  by  this 
so-called  Love,  there  is  strong  probabil- 
ity that  some  of  the  jury,  at  least,  will  be 
moved  by  a  certain  sympathy  to  modify 
the  punishment.  It  is  because  of  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  these 
crimes,  great  and  small,  are  the  result  of 
a  passion  which  it  is  not  possible  to  con- 
trol that  they  are  on  the  increase,  while 
all  others  show  a  diminishing  tendency. 
It  is  not,  however,  in  those  who,  for 
the  sake  of  Love,  commit  the  crimes  rec- 
ognized and  punished  by  statute  that  so- 
ciety has  its  greatest  menace.  Rather  is 
this  found  in  those  who  violate  the  spirit 
of  the  law  while  keeping  strictly  within 
its  letter.  The  obscure  and  ignorant 
wretch  who  commits  a  murder  in  the 
name  of  Love  does  far  less  harm  than  he 
who,  having  acquired  prestige  and  influ- 
ence, deliberately  slays  an  ideal  which  it 
has  taken  centuries  to  create.  Our  laws 
and  customs  are  still  imperfect,  but  they 
are  the  best  we  have  been  able  thus  far  to 
evolve,  and  each  century  shows  an  im- 
provement over  the  one  preceding.  He 
who  makes  a  radical  departure  from  es- 
tablished usages  should  be  able  to  prove 
conclusively  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
he  is  right  and  they  are  wrong.  No  man 
or  woman  has  a  right  to  do  anything 
which  if  all  men  and  women  should  do 
would  be  an  injury  to  society.  Marriage 
is  the  most  important  factor  in  civilized 
life,  and  out  of  the  experience  of  the  ages 
has  come  the  belief  that  the  marriage  of 
one  man  to  one  woman,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  a  life  partnership,  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  society.  Every  other  kind 
has  been  tried.  Polygamy,  polyandry, 
no  marriage  at  all — all  have  answered 
very  well  for  wandering,  half-savage 
tribes,  but  none  of  them  is  suited  to 
modern  conditions  of  life. 
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Monogamy  by  common  consent  hav- 
ing been  accepted  as  the  best  form,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
State  to  pass  a  law  enforcing  it  and  re- 
quiring some  sort  of  a  ceremony  to  estab- 
lish it.  It  is  not  the  business  of  this  law 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  led  up  to 
marriage — whether  love  or  family  or 
financial  considerations — they  are  purely 
an  individual  matter.  The  purpose  of 
the  law  is  to  safeguard  society,  and  it  has 
had  this  effect  in  civilized  countries  for 
several  thousand  years.  Now  when,  as 
has  just  been  done  in  New  York,  one 
prominent  minister  of  the  Gospel  asserts 
that  "  People  who  love  each  other,  and 
who,  therefore,  ought  to  live  with  each 
other,  need  no  laws  to  bind  them  to- 
gether ;  "  and  another  minister  declares, 
"  Neither  statute  nor  official,  civil  or  re- 
ligious, can  create  this  sacred  thing," 
we  have  an  undoubted  right  to  inquire 
whether  society  at  large  can  afford  to  ac- 
cept this  new  doctrine.  If  it  shall  be 
done  in  one  single  instance  then  it  must 
be  done  in  all,  and  men  and  women  every- 
where who  think  they  love  each  other  are 
thereby  entitled  to  live  together.  In  nat- 
ural sequence  that  other  law  must  be 
swept  aside  which  requires  a  certain  legal 
formality  to  separate  them  from  those 
other  persons  whom  they  have  been  liv- 
ing with  under  a  former  impression  that 
they  loved.  If  no  law  can  bind  two  souls 
together,  surely  no  law  can  break  the 
bonds,  and  therefore  none  is  needed  for 
marriage  or  separation.  But  if  one  of 
the  parties  continued  to  love  and  regard 
the  tie  as  sacred,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  which  of  the  two  should  de- 
cide as  to  its  sanctity  and  its  permanence, 
and  to  settle  this  it  looks  as  if  the  law 
really  would  have  to  be  recognized  to 
some  extent  in  spite  of  the  contempt  that 
was  felt  for  it. 

In  the  marriage  above  referred  to, 
which  has  attracted  national  attention  on 
account  of  the  prominence  the  parties 
have  attained  of  late,  there  is  a  certain 
grotesqueness  in  the  poetical  gush  about 
"  a  reciprocal  love  uniting  soul  to  soul 
by  a  sanction  in  presence  of  which  all 
human  enactments  seem  profane  and  im- 
pertinent," and  "  a  fuller,  richer,  deeper 
harmony  with  that  divine  life  which  is 
emergent  in  the  unfolding  aspirations  of 
the  world  " — in  consideration  of  the  fact 


that  this  same  husband  had  supposed  he 
had  found  all  these  things  once  before. 
As  he  is  scarcely  yet  middle-aged,  how 
does  he  know  but  that  he  may  find  them 
still  again  ?  There  is  nothing  heartless 
or  flippant  in  this  supposition,  for  if  at 
any  time  he  discovers  that  his  affection 
is  waning  toward  its  present  object  and 
waxing  in  another  direction,  his  doctrines 
would  permit  him,  nay,  they  would  com- 
pel him,  to  transfer  it  without  any  legal 
formalities.  That  kind  of  affection  is 
like  a  horse  that  has  once  run  away — it 
never  can  be  trusted  not  to  take  the  bit  in 
its  teeth  and  do  it  again. 

This  emphasizes  the  proposition — that 
Love  should  be  brought  under  control 
the  same  as  the  other  emotions.  It  finds 
its  purest  and  most  unselfish  expression 
in  motherhood,  and  yet  even  here  it  may 
be  indulged  to  such  a  degree  as  to  in- 
jure the  object  of  its  devotion.  Love 
leads  one  woman  to  kill  the  man  she 
adores,  and  another  to  make  herself  so 
abject  a  slave  as  to  earn  his  contempt.  It 
causes  one  man  to  sacrifice  the  woman 
he  loves  in  a  fit  of  rage  and  another  to 
sacrifice  himself  in  suicide.  It  offers 
the  most  beautiful  examples  of  heroism 
and  fidelity  possible  to  the  human  soul. 
It  creates  the  blackest  despair  that 
crushes  the  human  heart.  It  holds  with- 
in itself  the  potentialities  of  paradise  and 
purgatory,  of  heaven  and  hell.  Does 
not  this  Love  require,  far  beyond  all  the 
other  attributes  of  humanity,  to  be 
guarded,  trained  and  governed  ?  Should 
not  this  be  inculcated  in  childhood,  made 
a  matter  of  conscientious  discipline  in 
>outh  and  held  with  a  firm  hand  in  mid- 
dle age,  no  matter  how  much  it  may  chafe 
against  restraint?  Of  course,  there  will 
be  times  when  men,  and  women,  too,  will 
resent  the  laws  that  restrict  it,  but  so  do 
all  other  would-be  law-breakers  hate  the 
barriers  in  their  way,  yet  they  must  exist 
because  the  protection  of  society  is  para- 
mount to  all  else. 

Love  has  been  unduly  deified.  We  say 
it  is  divine,  we  know  it  is  human,  and  we 
expect  too  much  of  it.  When  the  roman- 
tic passion  of  courtship  does  not  retain 
its  fervor  throughout  the  long  years  of 
marriage  we  attribute  this  to  some  fault 
of  the  object  that  inspired  it,  instead  of 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  ecstasies  of 
youth  must  inevitably  change  their  form 
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into  the  calm  pleasures  of  maturity.  If 
these  grow  monotonous,  men  and  women 
are  very  apt  to  seek  an  excuse  for  kin- 
dling again  that  flame  of  Love  which 
brought  with  it  life's  rarest  and  sweetest 
experience ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  re- 
straining law  the  result  would  be  an  in- 
describable social  chaos.  It  steps  in  and 
regulates  the  longings  which  these  undis- 
ciplined people  have  not  themselves 
learned  to  control. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  it 
never  should  sunder  the  bonds  which 
hold  husband  and  wife  together.  In 
many  instances  the  power  which  is  able 
to  do  this  has  just  as  much  of  the  divine 
in  its  nature  as  that  which  united  them, 
but  the  good  of  society  demands  that  this 
separation  shall  be  governed  by  recog- 
nized statute  and  not  by  the  personal 
vagaries  of  the  individual.  Certain 
causes  for  legal  separation  are  so  just, 
so  imperative,  so  universally  recognized 
that  they  need  no  defense.  Where  these 
exist  neither  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity nor  of  the  family  are  served  by 
ignoring  them  and  continuing  the  mar- 
riage relation.  While  every  divorce  is 
in  a  measure  demoralizing  to  society  as 
showing  that  marriage  may  be  annulled, 
in  such  cases  as  the  above  it  may  be  salu- 
tary also  in  recognizing  a  high  standard 
for  marriage  and  imposing  a  penalty 
upon  those  who  fail  to  live  up  to  it. 
There  is  no  reform  which  does  not  bring 
with  it  some  regrettable  features.  A 
needed  relaxation  of  the  cruel  rigidity 
which  formerly  governed  divorce  has 
opened  the  way  to  an  abuse  of  a  privilege 
which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  quite  as 
sacred  as  that  of  marriage  itself,  and  it  is 
against  this  abuse  that  society  protests. 
The  pledge  taken  by  the  wife  in  that  new 
sect  of  Agnostics,  that  she  "  will  not 
bring  children  into  the  world  who  are  not 
born  of  affection, "  is  one  which  should 
be  made  by  every  wife  and  every  hus- 
band, but  it  should  be  a  private  matter 
between  themselves  and  the  public  need 
not  be  taken  into  their  confidence.  The 
other  part  of  the  pledge — "  Should  I 
find,  after  having  exhausted  every  ef- 
fort to  make  it  otherwise,  that  we  are 
uncongenial  or  mismated,  I  will  not  in- 
sist upon  our  living  together  " — opens 
the  flood-gates  for  the  destruction  of 
family  life. 

The  root  of  this  question  strikes  far 


deeper  than  the  individual  welfare  of 
husbands  and  wives  themselves ;  deeper 
even  than  their  relations  to  the  com- 
munity. No  man  or  woman  is  entitled 
to  an  absolutely  personal  independence 
after  having  accepted  the  responsibility 
of  bringing  children  into  life.  Hence- 
forth individual  preferences  must  be 
largely  subjugated  to  the  welfare  of  these 
beings  who  are  compelled,  without  wish 
or  will  of  their  own,  to  make  the  struggle 
for  existepce.  Parents  have  no  right 
voluntarily  to  do  anything  which  will 
place  a  stigma  upon  the  name  which  these 
children  are  forced  to  bear.  They  are 
under  obligations  to  rear  them  within  the 
protection  of  home  life  unless  this  shall 
become  of  a  nature  which  is  detrimental 
rather  than  beneficial.  Husband  and 
wife  on  the  plea  merely  that  they  are 
"  uncongenial  and  mismated  "  have  not 
a  vestige  of  right  to  break  up  the  home 
and  family  if  these  include  children.  It 
is  their  solemn  duty  to  annihilate  their  in- 
dividual desires  in  this  direction  for  the 
sake  of  these  helpless  dependents. 

It  is  indeed  a  crucifixion  to  be  brought 
into  daily  contact  with  one  who  is  "  un- 
congenial," but  life  offers  a  great  many 
beautiful  diversions  in  which  one  may 
find  relief — art,  nature,  books,  music,  the 
drama,  outdoor  pursuits — and  if  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  have  companionship 
in  order  to  enjoy  these  it  can  be  found  in 
friends  without  reducing  one  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  destroying  his  children's  home. 
It  is  perfectly  natural  for  every  human 
being  to  crave  what  is  called  "  sym- 
pathy," but  it  is  possible  to  get  on  very 
well  without  this  if  one  will  have  the 
courage  and  self-reliance.  Some  of  the 
grandest  work  of  the  world  has  been 
done  by  solitary  men  and  women,  who  did 
not  sit  down  supinely  and  bewail  the  fact 
that  they  had  nobody  to  "  sympathize  " 
with  them. 

In  addition  to  the  great  wrong  perpe- 
trated upon  society  and  children  by  this 
new  "  cult,"  which  would  make  an 
"  affinity  "  the  highest  law,  is  the  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  that  it  is  not  always 
accepted  by  a  husband  and  wife  in  the 
same  family.  What  is  to  be  done  where 
the  husband  discovers  that  he  has  not  se- 
cured his  "  soul  mate  "  in  the  woman  he 
has  married,  but  she  herself  has  not  made 
any  such  discovery?  Or  where  the  wife 
finds  that  her  marriage  has  not  turned 
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out  to  be  "the  essence  of  that  Infinite 
Love  which  swathes  and  animates  the 
universe,"  as  the  preacher  described  it  at 
the  noted  Socialist  wedding  a  few  days 
ago,  while  to  the  husband  it  seems  satis- 
factory enough  without  this  "  essence  ?  " 
Shall  the  one  who  has  made  this  discov- 
ery be  allowed  to  sacrifice  the  other? 
This  question  recalls  an  instance  of  a 
woman  whose  husband  adored  her,  but 
he  died  young.  She  married  another  to 
whom  she  was  exceedingly  devoted,  but 
he  died  also.  Now  she  is  continually 
longing  for  the  next  world,  where  she 
can  revel  for  all  eternity  in  the  precious 
companionship  of  her  second  choice,  but 
her  friends  never  can  get  rid  of  a  vision 
of  that  faithful,  loving  first  husband  wan- 
dering around  the  outskirts  of  their  ely- 
sian  fields,  and  saying  to  himself :  "  Such 
a  lot  of  good  times  and  I'm  not  in  'em !  " 
If  this  new  "  cult  "  is  to  prevail  such 
will  be  the  sad  plight  of  the  discarded 
husbands  and  wives  in  this  earthly  sphere 
as  they  observe  the  bliss  of  their  late  con- 
sorts, for  it  will  be  noticed  that  men  and 
women  are  not  apt  to  suffer  so  terribly 
from  this  lack  of  a  "  sympathetic  es- 
sence "  in  the  mate  they  possess  until 
they  think  they  have  discovered  in  some- 
body else  that  "  oneness  which  lays  bare 
the  very  soul  of  the  cosmos,"  as  described 
by  the  preacher  quoted  above.  But  sup- 
pose they  do  experience  such  a  longing, 
why  should  they  yield  to  it  any  more  than 
to  various  other  longings  which  obtrude 
themselves  into  their  not  altogether  satis- 
factory lives?  They  see  houses  which 
would  suit  them  much  better  than  their 
own.  In  the  show  windows  are  gar- 
ments of  all  kinds  which  would  be  a  de- 
cided improvement  on  those  they  are 
wearing.  If  they  could  lay  hands  on  the 
money  which  is  piled  upon  the  counters 
in  the  banks  they  could  travel  over  land 
and  sea  to  their  hearts'  delight.  They 
might  have  all  of  these  things  which  they 
covet  if  they  did  not  live  in  an  age  where 
law  must  be  obeyed.  Since,  then,  the 
preservation  of  society  demands  obe- 
dience to  these  laws  which  have  been 
evolved  through  centuries  of  experience, 
by  what  logic  can  the  law  which  governs 
marriage  be  defied? 


"  Oh,  you  cannot  control  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  heart,  the  longings  of  the 
soul !  "  is  the  answer,  which  takes  us 
directly  back  to  our  first  proposition — 
that  Love  ought  to  be  brought  under  the 
same  absolute  control  as  all  other  emo- 
tions and  desires.  John  Stuart  Mill 
loved  the  wife  of  his  friend  for  twenty 
years,  and  when  the  death  of  her  husband 
gave  him  the  right  to  claim  her,  there 
were  but  seven  years  of  happiness  left 
for  them  before  her  own  death ;  yet  he 
was  able  to  say : 

"  Ardently  as  I  would  have  aspired  to  this 
complete  union  of  our  lives  at  any  time  in  my 
existence  when  it  had  been  practicable,  I,  as 
much  as  my  wife,  would  far  rather  have  fore- 
gone that  privilege  forever  than  have  owed  it 
to  the  premature  death  of  one  for  whom  I  had 
the  sincerest  respect  and  she  the  strongest  af- 
fection." 

Much  less  would  he  have  been  willing  to 
take  her  away  from  that  husband. 

Was  it  not  worth  the  price  to  have  left 
a  record  of  loyalty  to  principle,  respect 
for  the  moral  and  civil  law,  a  proper  care 
for  the  interests  of  society  and  due  re- 
gard for  his  own  name  which  his  country- 
men had  learned  to  honor?  A  great  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  one  who  has  risen 
to  a  position  of  influence,  and  he  cannot 
afford  to  do  an  act  from  the  highest  mo- 
tives which  the  masses  can  justify  them- 
selves in  imitating  from  the  lowest 
motives. 

Civilization  has  taught  us  to  bring  un- 
der subjection  most  of  our  primitive  in- 
stincts, but  that  which  we  call  Love  has 
been  mistakenly  considered  as  needing  no 
modifying  influences,  and  it  has  been  of- 
fered as  an  extenuating  circumstance  for 
every  crime  from  coarse,  brutal  murder 
to  the  most  subtle  and  refined  sophistry 
which  ever  wrecked  a  home.  With  the 
beginning  of  a  new  century  in  the  world's 
long  history  we  should  set  ourselves  the 
task  of  controlling  this  strongest,  most 
masterful  of  passions.  It  may  call  for 
self-sacrifice,  for  a  renunciation  of  what 
would  make  life  sweetest,  but  even  Love 
never  should  be  allowed  to  dominate 
common  sense,  judgment  and  those  prin- 
ciples which  have  proved  to  be  the  most 
stable  foundations  of  society. 

New  York  City. 


Miss    Van    Cortlandt's    Burglar, 

By  Elizabeth  G.  Jordan, 

Editor  of  Harper's  Bazar 


POMEWHERE  a  clock  struck  two. 
^  Miss  Van  Cortlandt  heard  it  as 
she  opened  her  eyes  and  sat  up  in 
bed  with  a  sudden,  wideawake  sense  that 
something  was  occurring.  It  could  not 
have  been  the  striking  of  the  clock  that 
awakened  her,  she  reflected — that  was  an 
accustomed  sound  which  did  not  disturb 
her  peaceful  dreams.  But  this  other 
noise,  this  unusual  interruption  to  the  si- 
lence of  the  night — there,  she  heard  it 
again !  It  was  a  soft  step,  as  of  some 
one  moving  very  quietly  in  the  room  next 
to  her  bed  chamber.  She  turned  her  eyes 
toward  the  door  connecting  the  rooms, 
and  as  she  looked  it  slowly  moved  on  its 
hinges. 

The  embers  of  her  evening  fire  still 
smoldered  in  the  open  grate.  By  their 
light  she  could  see  quite  plainly.  There 
was  a  singular,  prickly  feeling  at  the 
roots  of  her  hair  as  she  watched  that 
opening  door,  but  she  sat  motionless  and 
made  no  sound.  Then,  as  stealthily  as  a 
cat  creeps  toward  its  prey,  a  man  crossed 
the  threshold.  He  was  large  and  stock- 
ily  built.  He  was  in  his  stocking  feet, 
and  the  collar  of  the  short  "  reefer  "  he 
wore  was  turned  up  around  his  neck  to 
conceal  the  lower  part  of  his  face.  Over 
his  eyes  was  a  small  black  mask.  He 
carried  something  in  one  hand,  hanging 
by  his  side,  but  Miss  Van  Cortlandt 
could  not  see  what  it  was.  Every  other 
detail  of  his  appearance  she  had  taken  in 
with  one  quick,  horrified  glance.  He  had 
seen  her  at  the  same  instant,  and  the  two, 
marauder  and  gentlewoman,  stared  at 
each  other  for  a  long  minute  without 
speaking. 

Miss  Van  Cortlandt's  heart  pounded 
fiercely  against  her  ribs ;  she  felt  a  cer- 
tain self-contempt  as  she  became  con- 
scious of  its  frightened  leaps.  She  was 
not  a  woman  to  readily  lose  her  self-con- 
trol. Among  her  friends,  indeed,  she 
was  supposed  to  have  no  nerves.  A  life 
of  travel,  of  excitement  and  adventure 
had  brought  her  face  to  face  with  many 
crises,  and  she  had  conducted  herself 
with  a  fair  amount  of  dignity.     More- 


over, she  was  old  enough,  as  she  fre- 
quently asserted,  to  keep  her  wits  about 
her.  If  a  woman  of  fifty,  she  said,  who 
had  managed  her  affairs  all  her  life  and 
loved  excitement  could  not  keep  her  head 
in  an  emergency,  who  could?  More- 
over, she  was  an  author  in  a  small  way 
and  liked  "  experiences,"  both  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  literary  material  they 
afforded.  But  none  of  these  reflections 
sustained  her  now.  The  visit  of  an 
armed  burglar — of  course  he  was  armed ! 
— at  two  in  the  morning,  when  one  is  all 
alone  in  a  large  apartment,  is  rather  too 
stimulating  an  experience  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  normal  mind.  Her  one  servant 
was  away  that  night  cheerfully  attending 
the  "  wake "  of  a  cousin.  Miss  Van 
Cortlandt  continued  to  stare  helplessly  at 
her  burglar,  while  he  relieved  the  strain 
of  the  situation  by  coming  to  the  foot  of 
her  bed  and  addressing  her  with  great 
self-possession. 

"  See  here,"  he  said,  quietly.  "  If  you 
don't  want  to  get  into  no  trouble,  you 
keep  still,  see?  If  you  raise  any  row. 
I'll  jest  lay  ye  out  with  this." 

He  drew  "  this  "  from  his  pocket  as  he 
spoke.  It  was  a  small  package,  and  from 
it  he  pulled  a  sponge  that  gave  out  a  pen- 
etrating, sickeningly  sweet  smell.  Miss 
Van  Cortlandt  turned  faint  at  the  odor 
and  all  it  implied,  yet  she  tried  to  meet 
the  situation  with  dignity. 

"  I  will  be  silent,"  she  said,  quietly. 
"  I  suppose  it  is  my  possessions  you 
want,  not  my  life." 

"  Now  you're  talkin',"  assented  the 
burglar.  "  I  ain't  goin'  to  do  you  no 
harm,  'less  I  have  to.  You  jest  lay  down 
and  be  comfortable  and  I'll  do  the  rest." 
He  spoke  the  last  words  with  fine  irony 
and  grinned  in  appreciation  of  his  point. 
His  teeth,  Miss  Van  Cortlandt  noticed, 
were  very  white.  She  accepted  his  sug- 
gestion and  sank  back  among  her  pil- 
lows with  recovered  self-control.  She 
began  to  be  interested. 

"What  are  you  going  to  take?"  she 
asked,  politely. 

The  burglar  had  gone  to  her  dressing- 
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case,  and  had  turned  the  glow  of  his  dark  am  sorry  to  see  you  take  that,  too,"  she 

lantern    upon    its    contents.     He    swung  added,  "  it  was  my  mother's,  and  you  see 

about  at  her  words  and  came  toward  her  I   have  had  her  picture  put   inside  the 

again  with  swift  and  noiseless  steps.  case."     She  drew  it  from  his  hand  as  she 

"  Now,  see  here,"  he  said,  with  can-  spoke,  and  opened  it  at  the  portrait.     He 

dor,  "  this  ain't  no  tea  party,  nor  yet  no  looked  at  it  quickly,  then  snapped  the  lid 

conversassyonny,  see?     It  might  be  nice  shut,   and    dropped   the   watch    into   his 

to  set  here  and  talk  about  pitchers  and  pocket. 

music  for  eight  or  ten  hours,"  he  added,  "  Nice  old  lady,"  he  said,  appreciative- 

delicately,  "  but  this  here's  my  busy  day.  ly,  "  sort  of  where-is-my-wandering-boy 

I  ain't  calculatin'  to  breakfast  with  ye,  so  kind,  ain't  she?     Mine  wasn't  that  sort, 

if  you'll  kindly  excuse  me  I  think  I'll  lift  More  I  stayed  away,  more  she  liked  it ; 

a  few  o'  these  things  outer  yer  way  an'  used  to  wollop  me  when  I  got  home,  too." 

git  home  t'  mother."  Miss    Van    Cortlandt    was    saddened. 

Miss  Van  Cortlandt  languidly  closed  This  was  a  most  disappointing  burglar, 

her  eyes.     The  man  was  really  rude !  He  By  all  the  laws  of  fiction  the  sweet  old 

accepted   his   tacit   dismissal   cheerfully,  motherly  face  should  have  touched  his 

and,  walking  over  to  the  large  windows  heart,  and  he   should  have  handed  the 

of  her  bedroom,  pulled  down  the  shades  watch  back  to  her  saying,  in  odd  choked 

and  closed  the  inside  blinds.     Then,  as  tones,  that  she  might  keep  it — that  he 

she  opened  her  eyes  and  regarded  his  ac-  could  not  take  it  from  her.     But  he  was 

tions  with  some  apprehension,  he  struck  whistling  under   his   breath,   "  Tell   me, 

a  match  and  lit  the  gas  jets  on  each  side  Pretty  Maiden,"  and  the  air  seemed  to 

of  the  dressing-case.     He  was  now  mak-  bear  a  suggestion,  for  he  stopped  sud- 

ing  no  pretense  of  silence,  but  whistled  denly. 

softly  and  buoyantly  as  he  opened  the  "  Course  I  know  you'd  hate  to  have  me 

bag  he  carried  and  laid  her  silver  be-  go,"  he  said,  sweetly,  "  but  if  you'd  like 

longings  in  it.     Evidently  he  knew  she  t'  tell  me  where  yer  other  jools  are,  it 

was  alone  in  the  apartment.     She   fol-  'ud  save  time,  an'  I  wouldn't  miss  me 

lowed  his  deft  movements  with  interest,  breakfast  engagement  with  the  Dook  of 

He  was  working  quickly,  examining  each  Manchester.     Him  and  me's  old  college 

piece  of  silver  with  care  as  he  took  it  up,  chums,"  he  added,  absently.     His  gaze 

and  looking  for  the  maker's  markings,  had  been  suddenly  arrested  by  the  blaze 

He  had  tossed  his  cap  on  the  floor,  and  of  the  diamonds  in  two  rings  on  her  right 

by  the  light  in  which  he  stood  she  saw  hand. 

that  his  head  was  well  shaped  and  his  "  Aw,  say !  "  he  said,  affecting  a  gro- 

hair  dark  and  curly.     He  seemed  young,  tesque  shyness,  "  I  reely  hate  t'  have  ye 

too,  not  more  than  twenty-four.      Miss  force  'em  on  me.     Ma  never  lets  me  take 

Van  Cortlandt  sighed  in  sympathy  over  expensive  presents.  But  if  ye  reely  urge 

the  part  he  had  chosen  on  life's  big  stage,    it "  he  had  drawn  the  rings  off  her 

All  fear  had  left  her ;  she  felt  entirely  safe  fingers    as   he    spoke,    and    also   a   rare 

and  intensely  absorbed  in  this  new  ex-  scareb  in  an  antique  setting,  which  she 

perience.     It  was  sad  to  see  the  silver  go,  wore  on  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand, 

but — well,  that  was  a  sordid  detail,  to  be  Her  heart  contracted  as  he  took  it,  and 

considered  by  day.     The  burglar  had  by  she  grew  pale.     It  was  very  dear  to  her 

this  time  deftly  removed  everything  of  for    certain    reasons.      Her    self-control 

value  on  her  dressing-case.     He  came  to-  suddenly  deserted  her. 

ward  the  bed  with  a  youthful  and  self-  "  For    God's     sake,"     she    exclaimed, 

satisfied  swing.  hoarsely,  "  take  everything  I  have  and 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  if  you  don't  mind  go.     Go,  go,  and  be  quick  about  it." 

settin'  up  a  minit,  I'll  jest  remove  from  He  sat  down  deliberately  in  a  chair  by 

your  pillers  them  nasty  lumps  that  jools  her  bedside. 

always  make;  you'll  sleep  comfortabler  "  What's  hurtin'  ye?"  he  asked,  calm- 
without  'em."  He  secured  her  watch  as  ly.  "  Ye  was  cool  'nuff,  up  t'  now — the 
he  spoke  and  felt  about  vainly  for  other  coolest  customer  I  ever  seen.  Most 
treasures.  wimmen  is  terrors ;  they  screech  an'  yell 

"  That  is  all  there  is,  here,"  said  Miss  an'  ye  jist  haf  to  lay  'em  out  with  a  sniff 

Van  Cortlandt,  with  a  slight  smile.     "  I  of  the  sponge.     But  this  seemed  to  be  a 
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kind  a  matinee  to  you — up  t'  now .  I 
thought  if  we'd  had  an  orchestry  here 
an'  th'  curtain  go  up  an'  down  oncet  or 
twict  you'd  thought  you  was  at  a  play.  I 
liked  it — it's  plucky.  What's  hurtin'  you 
now  ?  "  he  repeated. 

She  was  calmer  but  still  rebellious  and 
a  little  hysterical. 

"  Oh !  "  she  said,  "  you  would  not  un- 
derstand. I  told  you  I  loved  the  watch 
because  it  was  my  mother's.  That  meant 
nothing  to  you ;  it  merely  brought  a 
gibe.  I  value  my  ring  for  its — associa- 
tions. You  have  them  both — and  every- 
thing else,  except  the  silver  on  the  side- 
board in  the  dining-room.  Take  that  and 
go.  You  will  find  no  jewels.  I  am  not 
a  rich  woman ;  I  earn  money  by  writing 
books  and  stories.  The  silver  you  have 
has  been  given  me  by  friends  from  time 
to  time." 

"  Stories !  "  exclaimed  the  burglar.  He 
sniffed  contemptuously.  "  None  of 
'ems  like  what  reely  happens,"  he  an- 
nounced with  an  air  of  finality.  Then 
he  added  with  interest.  "  Did  ye  ever 
write  a  story  about  a  burglar  ?  "  He  still 
sat  with  his  bag  of  plunder  at  his  feet, 
and  his  gray  eyes  shone  behind  the  mask 
he  wore. 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Van  Cortlandt,  short- 
ly. "But  I  shall,"  she  added.  "Til 
write  you  up,  and  try  to  sell  the  story  for 
enough  to  pay  at  least  a  small  part  of  to- 
night's heavy  loss." 

He  grinned  at  her  cheerfully.  "  I'd 
like  to  see  it,"  he  said,  affably.  Then  a 
sudden  thought  struck  him,  and  he 
looked  down  at  the  little  old  maid  who 
was  regarding  him,  in  turn,  with  no  fear 
in  her  bright  eyes. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  he  said, 
with  an  air  of  generosity.  "  I'm  goin' 
into  the  dining-room  now  to  have  a  lit- 
tle light  refreshment — not  'nuff  to  spoil 
my  breakfast  with  the  Dook,  but  some- 
thin'  to  sustain  my  strength  under  the 
strain  of  my  ardoous  work.  I'm  sure 
your  hospitable  larder  kin  tempt  me.  It'll 
take  me  an  hour  to  fill  up  an'  smoke  a 
cigar.  You  git  up  an'  write  your  bur- 
glar story.  If  I  don't  see  it  now,  I  never 
will.  Course  I  suscribe  fer  all  the  peri- 
odicals, but  me  time's   so  limited " 

He  laughed  grimly.  "  You  write  it,"  he 
added,  "  an',  if  I  like  it,  I  give  ye  yer 
mother's  watch  an'  yer  feller's  ring — 
not  the  dimen's,  but  the  one  yer  so  stuck 


on.    There's  a  bargain — this  is  bargain 
day  in  my  business. " 

Miss  Van  Cortlandt  reflected  quickly. 
It  was  decidedly  fantastic,  but  why  not 
do  it?  It  was  her  last  chance,  her  only 
chance,  to  recover  her  two  most  valued 
treasures. 

"  Do  you  expect  me  to  do  it  in  an 
hour?  "  she  asked,  doubtfully. 

"  Course,"  said  her  visitor  with  brisk 
decision.  "  I  don't  want  no  long  drawn 
out  yarn.  Make  it  short,  but  do  jestice 
to  me  'n'  the  perfession.  An'  remember 
one  thing :  if  ye  give  any  signal  or  make 
any  alarm  ye  won't  be  alive  ter  receive 
yer  friends." 

He  departed  as  he  spoke ;  evidently  she 
had  no  choice  but  to  accept  his  "  bar- 
gain." He  had  left  the  gas  burning,  and 
Miss  Van  Cortlandt  rose  and  dressed 
hastily  before  her  rifled  dressing-case. 
The  she  seated  herself-  at  her  desk  and 
began  her  story. 

It  was  exactly  an  hour  later  when  her 
burglar  returned.  He  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  leave  the  door  of  her  room 
open  when  he  left  it,  that  any  sound 
might  reach  him.  She  could  hear  him 
very  distinctly  as  he  moved  about  in  the 
dining-room,  and  opened  the  ice  box  in 
the  little  kitchen.  She  heard  him  draw 
a  chair  up  to  the  dining-room  table,  and 
after  that  there  was  a  long  and  apparent- 
ly contented  silence.  She  was  quite 
ready  for  him  when  he  returned.  He 
swung  into  her  room  with  a  sailor-like 
roll  to  his  gait,  but  apparently  it  was  sole- 
ly due  to  the  exuberance  of  his  joy  in  liv- 
ing, for  there  had  been  no  liquors  among 
her  possessions,  nor  was  there  any  evi- 
dence in  his  voice  or  manner  that  he  had 
been  drinking.  He  grinned  apprecia- 
tively at  her  changed  appearance.  She 
had  dressed  very  hurriedly,  but  it  was 
her  nature  to  be  trim,  and  she  was  quite 
ready,  so  far  as  her  toilet  was  concerned, 
for  her  own  breakfast  table.  He  sank 
into  a  chair  with  an  abandon  that  drew 
a  protest  from  its  slender  frame.  There 
was  an  odor  of  tobacco  about  him. 

"Ready?"  he  said,  tersely.  "Good 
'nuff — g'wan.  Tain't  often  I  have  a  au- 
thor's readin'  all  to  meself." 

Miss  Van  Cortlandt  began  her  story. 
She  was  anxious  to  end  it  and  get  him 
out  of  the  house,  yet  she  felt  perfectly 
cool  and  almost  indifferent  as  she  read 
on.     The  burglar  leaned  his  curly  head 
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against  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  lis- 
tened in  silence.  He  was  so  quiet  that 
once  the  suspicion  came  to  her  that  he 
was  asleep,  but  as  she  looked  at  him  close- 
ly she  saw  his  eyes  shining  on  her 
through  the  narrow  holes  of  his  black 
mask.  He  rose  as  she  ended,  and  stood 
looking  on  her  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  It  was  half-past  three  o'clock. 
Dawn  was  almost  here,  and  his  bags  of 
plunder  lay  ready  at  his  feet,  yet  he 
seemed  in  no  haste  to  depart. 

'  Tain't  bad,"  he  condescended  to  say. 
"  You  ain't  give  me  much  taffy,  and  ye 
ain't  seemed  t'  reelize  how  polite  I've 
been — an'  how  kis#!  " 

"  Perhaps  I  have  overlooked  the — the 
kindness,"  said  Miss  Van  Cortlandt, 
wearily.  The  strain  was  beginning  to 
tell,  and  she  was  very  tired.  "  Do  you 
mind  my  suggesting,"  she  added,  "  that 
you  give  me  the  things  and  go?  " 

The  burglar  still  stood  before  her.  An 
unusual  hesitation  was  in  his  manner.  He 
seemed  oddly  undecided  for  such  a  deter- 
mined young  man. 

"  Well,  see  here,  I'll  tell  ye  what  I'll 
do,"  he  said,  at  last.  "  I  ain't  goin'  to 
take  nothin'  away  from  this  place. 
You've  treated  me  white.  You've  kep' 
your  part  of  the  bargain;  you  ain't 
screeched  nor  raised  no  alarm.  You'd  a 
got  killed  if  ye  had,  but  most  wimmin 
would  a  done  it,  anyhow.  Here  are  yer 
things,  all  of  'em.  An'  here's  yer  watch. 
An'  here's  the  silver." 

He  dumped  the  contents  of  the  sack  on 
the  floor  as  he  spoke.  Then  he  stood 
looking  at  her  expectantly. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Miss  Van  Cort- 
landt, unsteadily.  She  felt  a  hysterical 
wish  to  cry.  Instead  she  rose  and  of- 
fered him  her  hand  which  he  took,  ex- 
amined for  an  instant  as  if  he  were  look- 
ing for  the  maker's  mark  on  it,  and  then 
dropped  hastily.  She  opened  the  door, 
and  he  walked  out  without  a  word,  and 
turned  toward  a  storeroom  on  the  right. 
The  window  through  which  he  had  en- 
tered was  still  open.  He  climbed  out, 
and  found  a  footing  on  a  ledge.  A  faint 
whistle  was  heard  below  him,  which  he 
softly  answered.  Some  patient  confed- 
edrate  had  been  awaiting  him  below. 
Now  his  head  alone  appeared  above  the 
window  sill,  and  he  grinned  again  at 
Miss  Van  Cortlandt. 


"  Good-by,"  he  said,  nodding.  She 
mechanically  responded. 

"  Good-by,"  she  said,  "  and  thank  you 
again."  He  dropped  from  sight.  Look- 
ing out  of  the  window  she  saw  his  figure 
receding  in  the  distance.  Her  burglar 
had  gone,  but  he  had  left  behind  him  a 
memory  that  was  not  altogether  unpleas- 
ant. 

"  So  that's  the  way  you  think  it 
oughter  end,  do  ye  ?  "  asked  the  burglar, 
brusquely. 

Miss  Van  Cortlandt  looked  up  from 
her  manuscript.  She  had  read  this  story 
to  him,  exactly  as  it  appears  here,  up  to 
this  point — drawing  on  her  imagination 
for  the  incidents  that  happened  after  he 
left  her  for  his  luncheon  in  the  dining- 
room.  He  had  returned  with  reasonable 
promptness,  and  had  listened  to  the  story 
without  a  comment. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Van  Cortlandt, 
rather  faintly.  "  Burglars  always  relent 
in  fiction !  You  see  my  experience  with 
them  in  real  life  is  very  limited." 

The  burglar  grunted. 

"  You'll  know  'em  better  now,"  he 
said,  with  much  affability.  "  We  don't  do 
business  that  way.  We  don't  watch  a 
house  fer  weeks  and  do  all  the  hard  work, 
an'  git  the  swag,  an'  then  give  it  up  with 
a  sweet  smile.  We  ain't  in  this  biz  fer  ex- 
ercise. Yer  story  ain't  bad.  Ye  git  wot 
I  promised — see?  Here's  yer  watch. 
Here's  yer  ring.  I  takes  the  silver  ez  a 
sooveneer  of  this  here  pleasant  evening. 
Sorry  to  disappoint  ye,"  he  added,  as  he 
raised  the  bag  to  his  shoulder.  "  An'  I 
didn't  come  through  th'  storeroom, 
neither,"  he  continued.  "  I  got  in 
through  the  bathroom.  There's  some 
nice  pipes  outside  that  winder  jest  made 
fer  chaps  like  me.  An'  I  ain't  got  no 
confederate.  Aside  from  these  trifles 
an'  the  important  fac'  that  I  keep  the  sil- 
ver, yer  story's  good  stuff.  An'  in  jest  a 
minute  you'll  see  my  form  '  receding  in 
the  distance  '  as  your  story  says." 

He  started  toward  the  bathroom  as  he 
spoke,  and  then  stopped. 

"  Say,"  he  said  again,  "  the  little  busi- 
ness about  shakin'  hands  was  all  right, 
too.     Mebbe " 

He  hesitated.  He  was  not  a  young 
man  of  delicate  feeling,  as  has  been 
shown,  but  some  instinct  stirred  vaguely 
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in  him  now,  as  he  looked  at  the  woman  sion  had  snapped.  She  took  a  large  dose 
before  him.  Miss  Van  Cortlandt  was  of  bromide,  undressed  again,  and  got  into 
not  beautiful,  and  youth  was  far  behind  her  bed.  She  was  still  shivering  there 
her,  but  there  was  birth  and  breeding  in  when  the  bell  rang  sharply,  and  she  heard 
every  line  of  her  thin  figure.  The  out-  the  sound  of  several  voices  in  her  outer 
law,  looking  at  her  through  his  mask,  hall.  Throwing  her  wrapper  round  her 
and  bent  under  the  weight  of  the  prop-  she  opened  the  door  an  inch.  On  the 
erty  he  had  stolen  from  her,  had  some-  threshold  stood  two  fat  and  happy  police- 
thing  akin  to  an  illumination  in  that  mo-  men,  and  between  them  was  her  burglar, 
ment.  His  bold  eyes  dropped  beneath  now  unmasked.  At  his  feet  lay  his  bag 
the  calm  gaze  of  hers.  of  plunder. 

"  Well,  good-night,"  he  said,  roughly.         "  Just  thought  we'd  let  you  know  we 

The  bag  had  two  strings,  one  at  each  got  him,  miss,"  said  one  of  the  officers, 

side.     He  shifted  it  to  his  back,  and  tied  beamingly. 

the  cords  beneath  his  chin,  so  that  both        "  We've  been  watching  that  open  win- 

his  hands  were   free.     Then   he  swung  dow,  and  the  light  in  these  rooms,  an'  we 

out  of  the  bathroom  window  as  lightly  as  seen  him  get  away.     Thought  you  might 

a  professional  athlete  could  have  done  it.  sleep  better  if  you  knowed  we  nabbed 

For  an  instant  she  saw  his  fingers  on  the  him.     You'll  get  your  silver  all  right,  to- 

ledge  and  then  they  disappeared.     She  morrow." 

closed  the  window  sharply,  fastened  the        Then,   as   Miss  Van   Cortlandt   stam- 

latch  the  careless   servant  had  left  un-  mered  some  words  of  appreciation,  the 

locked,  and  shut  the  window  blinds.  She  guardian  of  the  law  cast  a  look  of  su- 

was  very  cold,  and  her  teeth  were  chat-  preme  contempt  at  his  crestfallen  pris- 

tering.     She   went   back   into   her   bed-  oner. 

room,  bolted  the  door  and  all  the  win-        "  Say,  it  was  dead  easy,"  he  said,  con- 

dows,  and  found  herself  crying  hyster-  fidentially.     He's  a  beginner — he  is !  " 
icallv  as  she  did  so.     The  nervous  ten-      New  York  City. 
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By  Another  Literary  Aspirant. 

[Editors  are  mercenary,  ignorant,  callous,  blind  -we  know  all  that.  But  at  least  we  are  meek  When  a  literary 
aspirant  brings  us  an  article  the  whole  pith  of  which  is  our  own  humiliation,  we  print  the  article  and  pay  the  writer. 
Would  man  in  any  other  walk  of  life  so  submit  his  personal  pride  to  the  public  welfare  ?  Yet  tho  we  submit,  we 
suffer.  How  then  shall  we  express  our  immeasurable  gratitude  to  the  present  literary  aspirant,  who,  quite  unso- 
licited and  from  large  experience,  doles  us  a  little  kindly  humanity?  Her  words  are  like  the  falling  of  dew  on  a 
thirsty  soil. — The  Editors  ] 

THE    articles    recently    published    in  It  is  idle  to  match  theory  with  theory, 

The  Independent  upon  the  gen-  but  much  can  be  gained  by  recognizing 

eral  subject  of  the  relations  ex-  those  concrete  cases  where  facts  and  the- 

isting  between  the  editor  and  the  author  ory  do  not  harmonize, 

give  me  a  strong  desire,  for  gratitude's  Seventeen  years  ago,  as  a  very  young 

sake,  to  add  a  word  from  personal  ex-  and  inexperienced  literary  adventurer,  I 

perience.  sent  out  my  first  verses.     They  were  not 

It  is  a  common  delusion  among  young  fit  to  be  called  poems,  altho  then  I  read- 
writers  that  they  do  not  receive  justice,  ily  spoke  of  them  as  such.  They  were 
let  alone  kindness,  at  editorial  hands.  pleasant    pieces    of    rime    such    as     any 

Many  of  them,  in  love  with  their  own  well-trained  young  person  with  a  love  for 
lucubrations,  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  nature  might  write  with  ease.  As  it  hap- 
their  manuscripts  are  read  at  all.  It  is  pened,  these  childish  efforts,  four  in  num- 
said  by  them  that  nothing  counts  but  a  ber,  were  all  accepted,  and  from  three  of 
great  name,  and  that  the  unknown  writer  the  editors  came  personal  notes  of  kind- 
has  no  chance.  ly  encouragement,  due,  as  I  now  know, 
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to  a  desire  to  help  any  one  willing  to  be 
helped,  and  not  to  the  merit  of  the  im- 
mature verse. 

Mr.  John  T.  Napier,  at  that  time  an 
editor  of  the  Sunday  School  Times, 
wrote  a  letter  so  full  of  gentle  criticisms 
and  helpful  suggestions  that  when  he 
died,  in  his  early  manhood,  one  whom  he 
never  saw  wept  sincerely  because  she  had 
lost  a  friend. 

But  after  a  while  the  young  author, 
whom  no  wildest  stretch  of  imagination 
could  name  poet,  ventured  forth  once 
more,  and  was  again  befriended  by  an 
editor  of  the  same  paper. 

Mr.  Patterson  Du  Bois,  a  man  of  keen 
analytical  power  and  of  great  kindliness, 
has  done  much  for  the  host  of  unknown 
writers  all  over  the  country.  It  is  use- 
less to  speak  of  editorial  prejudice 
against  young  writers  when  one  thinks 
of  him.  For  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  his  letters  followed  every  poem  and 
story  which  this  particular  literary  strug- 
gler  sent  to  the  Times.  He  was  relent- 
less and  searching  in  criticism ;  he  de- 
manded humility  on  the  part  of  his  pu- 
pil, and  when  he  sent  back  stories  to  be 
revised,  poems  to  be  recast,  titles  to  be 
changed,  he  sent  also  pages  upon  pages 
of  generous  explanation  and  encourage- 
ment. He  invariably  made  clear  his 
principles  of  criticism. 

For  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  this 
correspondence  he  was  a  complete 
stranger,  but  when  events  threw  us  to- 
gether he  continued  his  self-imposed 
task.  There  were  many  others  whom  he 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Once  as  I  sat 
by  his  desk  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  a 
humble  negro  girl,  who  had  picked  ber- 
ries to  buy  the  stamp  inclosed  in  her  poor 
little  effusion,  and  he  followed  this  by 
another,  equally  long  and  earnest,  to  a 
college  woman  who  was  a  novice  in  lit- 
erary endeavors. 

Growing  bolder  under  such  tuition, 
the  writer  ventured  a  poem  with  the  edi- 
tor of  St.  Nicholas,  and  received  its  re- 
jection without  loss  of  courage  because 
of  the  kind  personal  letter  that  accom- 
panied what  I  now  know  were  verses 
too  shockingly  bad  to  print. 

After  all,  why  can  we  not  be  properly 
grateful  for  the  things  we  have  not  been 
permitted  to  inflict  upon  the  reading  pub- 
lic? Much  as  it  has  suffered,  its  fate 
would  have  been  worse  if  literary  aspi- 


rants  had  had  their  way.  The  strong- 
hearted  editor  is  the  public's  guardian 
angel  in  a  thin  disguise. 

True  to  the  well  known  audacity  of 
those  who  wield  the  pen,  the  Century  was 
the  next  mark. 

Years  after  I  wonder  now  why  Mr. 
Richard  Watson  Gilder  took  that  poem — 
so  many  times  was  it  rewritten  under  his 
patient  guidance.  The  last  line  of  the 
two  small  verses  was  lame  in  all  its  feet, 
and  nothing  would  do  but  that  it  must  be 
made  as  sound  and  strong  as  the  others — 
and  by  me,  not  by  him ;  wherein  was  con- 
cealed a  lesson  of  great  and  lasting  value. 

The  next  had  an  unmusical  refrain,  of 
a  truly  Hebraic  stubbornness.  It  would 
not  sing,  until,  as  he  coaxed  and  encour- 
aged, it  found  at  last  an  apology  for  mel- 
ody. 

Nothing  daunted  by  these  experiences, 
the  literary  struggler  next  attempted  a 
one-act  piece  of  dramatic  blank  verse, 
and  the  editor  of  Lippincott's  spent  some 
tiresome  moments  in  explaining  why  it 
needed  changing,  and  that  he  would 
gladly  accept  it,  if  I  would  "  get  to  work 
on  it."  I  worked.  Does  this  look  as  if 
editors  existed  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  frustrating  the  hopes  of  flowering  gen- 
ius? 

Even  the  editors  of  such  papers  as  the 
Dial  and  the  Critic,  using,  as  they  do,  but 
a  small  amount  of  unsolicited  material, 
have  been  known  to  send  letters  of  crit- 
icism and  comment  to  writers  entirely 
unknown  to  them,  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Sangster,  as  presiding  genius  of  Har- 
per's Bazar,  while  she  refrained  from 
criticism,  had  a  gentle  way  of  saving  the 
self-esteem  of  the  rejected. 

She  let  one  down  as  firmly  but  as  gra- 
ciously as  Mr.  Edward  W.  Bok,  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  knows  too  well 
how  to  do.  With  Mr.  Bok  kindly  re- 
fusal reaches  a  fine  art.  He  knows  ex- 
actly what  he  wants,  and  why  he  wants 
it,  and  once  he  decided  that  I  was  to  fur- 
nish the  desired  material.  Then  he  gave 
three  months  of  careful  correspondence, 
entirely  personal,  to  the  betterment  of  a 
most  discouraging  article,  which,  to  its 
unfortunate  author,  looked  shorn  of  any 
future  possibilities. 

Again  and  again  it  was  sent  back  with 
a  letter,  which  took  time  and  patience 
and  Christian  grace  to  write.  Could  any 
aspiring  unknown  be  dead  to  such  treat- 
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tnent?  That  article  was  written,  and 
two  more  besides,  and  Mr.  Bok  exulted 
as  frankly  over  the  fact  that  the  victory 
had  been  won  as  did  the  well-nigh  ex- 
hausted conqueror. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  just  here, 
to  acknowledge  much  kindness  in  these; 
same  ways  from  the  editors  of  The  In- 
dependent itself. 

All  these  facts  go  to  prove  that  theSe 
busy  men  and  women  who  occupy  re- 
sponsible editorial  positions  are,  despite 


all  things  which  may  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary, people  who  are  looking  eagerly  and 
with  persistent  hopefulness  for  the'  ad 
vent  of  the  New  Writer  who  so  often 
thinks  himself  slighted  and  overlooked ; 
:hey  are  not  only  fairly  disposed  toward 
his  productions,  but  they  have  proved  in 
many  cases  where  no  especial  talent  has 
rewarded  their  kindness  that  they  were 
willing  to  spend  time  and  strength  in  the 
thankless  task  of  helpful  criticism. 


Organized    Labor    and    the    Trusts 

By  Samuel  Gompers, 

President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


THE  industrial  conditions  requiring 
the  attention  and  consideration  of 
organized  labor  have  assumed  a 
new  aspect  through  the  recent  great  com- 
binations of  mills  and  factories.  Of  espe- 
cial significance  is  the  control  of  a  group 
of  these  by  one  organization  which  plans 
to  devote  the  respective  plants  to  special 
work,  and  to  that  work  only,  so  that  this 
mill  is  set  to  producing  one  small  part  or 
division  of  the  general  product,  that  mill 
to  another  branch,  and  so  on.  Probably 
there  is  greater  economy  in  this  process 
of  specialization,  and  the  end,  therefore, 
justifies  the  means.  But  with  this  di- 
vision and  subdivision  a  huge  and  com- 
plicated machine  is  produced,  so  interde- 
pendent in  its  parts  that  the  least  disar- 
rangement at  any  point  may  clog  or  stop 
the  whole  mechanism. 

If  this  be  so,  then,  in  a  machine  so 
cumbrous  and  complex,  the  labor  organ- 
izations, in  my  opinion,  have  a  new 
strength.  Labor  tends  to  specialize  un- 
der the  trusts,  and  thus  its  productive 
power  may  be  increased.  It  also  acquires 
another  power.  The  withdrawal  of  any 
specialist's  mill  would  reduce  the  trust  to 
a  mass  of  silent  and  inert  machinery,  one 
part  being  so  dependent  on  another.  Of 
course,  this  new  power  of  labor  in  its 
own  behalf  is  predicated  upon  one  thing 
— namely,  organization.  Unless  the 
workmen  in  the  various  departments  of  a 
trust  get  together,  to  act  under  discipline, 
their  specialization  as  productive  units 
will  mean  their  weakening  as  wprking- 


men,  for  the  man  who  works  in  one 
branch  of  industry  has  far  less  independ- 
ence than  the  old-fashioned  workingman 
who  could  with  equal  facility  apply  him- 
self to  a  number  of  different  jobs. 

I  believe  thoughtful  workmen  appre- 
ciate this  fact  as  well  as  their  leaders, 
and  they  will  see  the  benefit  of  organiza- 
tion more  than  ever  before.  Fortunately, 
the  era  of  prosperity  and  the  consequent 
demand  for  labor  in  all  fields  of  industry 
is  helping  this.  The  workingmen  indi- 
vidually are  doing  well,  and,  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case,  prosperity  breeds  aspira- 
tions. They  desire  to  do  better.  Their 
thoughts  turn  to  the  trade  unions.  Those 
who  have  been  delinquent  pay  up,  and 
those  who  have  been  outside  come  into 
membership.  For  these  and  perhaps 
other  reasons  the  unions  are  now  recruit- 
ing as  never  before. 

In  this  era  of  trusts  it  may  be  said  that 
labor  represents  organised  numbers  op- 
posed to  concerted  power.  Looking 
merely  on  the  surface  of  things,  it  might 
appear  to  many  that  the  trusts  are  so 
strongly  intrenched  in  power  as  to  be  able 
to  crush  literally  the  life  out  of  organized 
labor,  but  the  interdependence  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  organization  already 
alluded  to  shows  really  where  their  great 
weakness  lies.  I  fear  no  blow^  that 
trusts  might  aim  at  labor  on  account  of 
the  changed  conditions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  concentration  of  productive  and 
monopoly  powers  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  movement  among  the  workers,  who, 
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realizing  that  what  were  formerly  sepa-  trust.     The  implication  is  that  some  ne\V 

rate  plants  and  separate   industries  had  kind    of    an    organization    of    workmen 

now  come  under  one  management,  quick-  should  be  formed.     I  desire  to  say  that 

ly  saw  the  desirability  and  necessity  of  whatever  action  the  workers  want  to  take 

uniting   the   separate   unions   into   large  to  protect  or  promote  their  interests  can 

federated  bodies  so  as    to    make    united  best    be    taken    through    the    American 

movements  for  offense  and  defense.  Federation  of  Labor.     This,  it  seems  to 

In  any  contest  with  capital  we  must  me,  is  better  suited  to  their  purposes  than 

consider  the  value  of  a  favorable  public  any  other  form  of  organization.     There 

opinion,  and  to  secure  this  labor  must  be  is  no  limit  to  its  freedom  of  action.     Its 

right  in  its  demands.     It  must  possess  members  merely  have  to  determine  their 

might  to  enforce  the  right,  but  it  must  be  course  and  then  act.     The  twenty  years 

right  in  order  to  appeal  successfully  to  of  experience  in  building  up  the  Ameri- 

public  sentiment.     This  can  be  done  only  can  Federation  of  Labor  is  too  valuable 

on  ethical  grounds ;    we   must    seek   the  to  be  thrust  aside  by  the  formation  of  a 

broad  basis  of  justice.     In  a  strike  crisis  new  organization.     If  such  a  new  body 

the  masses  of  the  people,  apparently  pas-  is  to  be  formed  on  the  old  lines,  then  it 

sive  at  other  times,  are  stirred  to  thought  will  be  an  attempt  to  form  anew  what  we 

and  give  judgment  on  questions  that  are  already  have.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

complacently  ignored  in  normal  periods,  proposal  be  to  strike  out  on  new  lines, 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  mo-  that  can  with  least  effort  be  done  by  the 

nopoly  trust  should  be  met  with  a  labor  existing  organization. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


%'Des  a  LiT  Cabin/' 

By  Frank  L.   Stanton. 

DES  a  HT  cabin,  en  a  white  road  leadin'  ter  it: 
I  follers  up  de  furrer,  en  I  hoe  de  cotton  fer  it; 
Chillun  on  de  flo', 
En  a  woman  in  de  do, 
Singin'  en  singin'  in  de  mawnin'. 

Des  a  HT  cabin  in  de  shadder  er  de  pines, 

Frame  wid  honeysuckles  en  de  mornin'  glory  vines ; 

LiT  spot  o'  groun' 

Wid  de  chillun  playin'  roun', 
Singin'  en  singin'  in  de  mawnin'. 

Des  a  l'il'  cabin  whar  de  firelight  I  see, 

Twinklin'  er  a  welcome  'cross  de  cotton  fiel's  ter  me : 

Sayin' :  "  Whar  you  roam 

Heah's  yo'  home,  yo'  home,  yo'  home !  " 
Singin'  en  singin'  in  de  mawnin'. 

Des  a  HT  cabin;  yit  it  frequent  'pear  so  high, 

Dey  kin  hear  what  we  a-sayin'   in  de  mansions  in   de  sky ! 

Dis  word  de  sweet  word  said — 

"  Give  us  our  daily  bread !  " 
Singin'  en  singin'  in  de  mawnin'. 

Des  a  HT  cabin'  whar  de  blue  smoke  rise  en  curl. 
Kin  hoi'  enough  er  happiness  ter  reach  eroun'  de  woiT  ! 

Dey  tells  me  dat  I  po' — 

But  de  woman's  in  de  do' 
Singin'  en  singin'  in  de  mawnin', 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


The    Geology  of   the    Soul. 

{The  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time, ,) 

MY  good  brothers  of  the  court,  we  itself  a  body  and  a  name ;  it  is  the  heart 

have     adjudged     already     more  of  the   inquisition,   which   has   ever   fol- 

than  one  moral  question  of  pe-  lowed  with  excommunication  and  tortures 

culiar  delicacy;  to-day  I  would  call  your  the  unveiling  of  the  recondite  powers  of 

attention  to  a  dream-topic  of  the  imagi-  nature.     It  has  thus  made  of  itself  a  po- 

nation.     Have  you  ever,  while  walking  tent  factor  of  civilization — some  would 

in  the  early  summer  woods,  bent  over  a  say  against  civilization ;  yet  he  is  a  very 

low  flower  of  dusky  purplish  hue,  wear-  bold  man  or  a  very  ignorant  man  who 

ing  something  exotic  in  its  appearance, as  would  brush  away  this  long  protest  of  re- 

if  brought  to  our  soil  from  a  distant  for-  ligion  against  scientific  discoveries  as  the 

eign  land  ;  and  have  you  started  back  sud-  mere  vaporings  of  superstition.     If  we 

denly  when  the  acrid  odor  of  its  petals  examine  this  bitter  warfare  between  sci- 

reached  your  nostrils?    Botanists  will  tell  ence   and   revelation,   we   shall   find   the 

you  that  the  bloom  of  the  nightshade  is  Church  actuated  throughout  by  this  one 

not  dangerous,  but  there  is  nevertheless  ever-present,   obscure   dread,   and   when 

something  sinister  in  its  odor  which  fills  the  nature  of  this  dread  is  made  clear  to 

you  with  instinctive  alarm.     Just  such  a  us   we  shall  be  slow  to  condemn  her  ac- 

troubled  sensation  I  have  felt  in  reading  tion.     We  shall  at  least  have  sympathy 

a  little  book  by  Lafcadio  Hearn  which  he  with  her  in  the  struggle,  for  if  she  has 

calls  "  Shadowings,"  and  of  this  trouble  been  a  persecutor,  she  has  also  been  the 

I  wish  to  speak.    I  refer  only  to  the  last  champion  of  a  losing  cause, 

section  of  the  volume  containing  the  so-  At  the  first,  indeed,  she  was  victorious, 

called     "  Fantasies,"     those     cunningly  In  the  conflict  of  what  remained  of  Greek 

wrought  essays  in  miniature  which  reveal  philosophy  and  science  the  prophets  of 

what  may  be  called  the  buried  geology  of  the  new  revelation  were  easily  victors, 

the  soul.  They  are  written  with  the  nicest  "  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion," 

and  cleanest  touch,  yet  they  must  perplex  was  the  motto  of  Gregory,  and  ignorance 

vaguely  the  most  careless  reader,  and  to  won  the  day.     We  love  to  think  of  the 

one  who  studies  them  more  closely  they  bright  naturalism  of  antiquity  as  suffer- 

bring  a  taste  of  that  acrid  terror  which  on  ing  martyrdom  with  Hypatia,  philosopher 

reflection  will  be  found  to  have  haunted  and  mathematician, — 

the  human  heart  from  the  beginning,  and  "  Hypatia,  fair  embodiment, 

which  only  now,  like  a  long-submerged  Of  learning's  great  delight." 

serpent,  raises  its  head  into  the  revela-  And  the  picture  of  her  fair  white  body 

tion  of  the  light.     Scholars   have  com-  torn   to   pieces   by   oyster   shells    in   the 

mented  on  the  results  of  this  terror  in  hands    of    a    bigoted    mob    is    a    true 

histories  of  civilization  and  in  histories  emblem      of     the     dismemberment      of 

of  the  warfare  between  science  and  re-  the  old  nature  worship.     Man  was  no 

ligion ;  but  the  terror  itself  is  older  than  longer   to   be   an    integral   part   of    the 

Christianity  and  older  than  civilization.  world ;  he  was  set  apart  and  raised  above 

By  reason  of  this  terror  the  savage  it. 
trembled  before  the  magician  who  seemed  But  the  Church  did  not  fare  so  well 
to  have  penetrated  the  mysteries  of  na-  in  the  ceaseless  conflict  with  learning, 
ture  about  him.  Among  the  free-hearted  when,  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  she 
Greeks  it  showed  itself  in  many  ways,  laid  violent  hands  on  the  followers  of  Co- 
even  in  persecutions  and  deaths,  as  later  pernicus.  It  may  seem  to  us  now  a  futile 
among  the  Christians.  It  expressed  itself  crime  that  Giordano  Bruno  should  have 
mythologically  in  the  haunting  legend  of  been  burned  at  the  stake  for  teaching  the 
Prometheus,  who,  by  stealing  the  celestial  infinity  of  space  and  the  revolution  of  the 
fire  (a  symbol  of  forbidden  prying  into  earth  about  the  sun,  and  that  Galileo 
natural  laws),  brought  on  himself  tor-  should  have  languished  in  prison  for  the 
ment  and  chains  and  on  mankind  a  life  of  same  cause.  But  at  bottom  the  question 
brutal  labor.  was  of  vital  importance  to  religion,  and 
But  more  particularly  in  the  Christian  Brnno  may  have  been  right  in  saying  that 
world  this  formless  terror  has  taken  to  the  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him 
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with  greater  fear  than  he  received  it. 
Despite  the  narrow  bigotry  displayed,  it 
was  a  sublime  contest  for  the  integrity  of 
the  human  soul,  for  who  would  believe 
that  the  divine  drama  of  redemption  was 
wrought  out  for  a  race  of  puny  creatures 
inhabiting  a  mere  atom  in  the  illimitable 
expanse  of  space?  Copernicus  and  his 
followers  disabused  us  of  the  old  belief 
that  the  universe  revolved  about  the  home 
of  man.  Henceforth  the  history  of  the 
earth  was  the  insignificant  story  of  one 
of  the  least  of  a  countless  multitude  of 
worlds.  The  supremacy  and  lordship  of 
man  in  creation  were  no  longer  conceiva- 
ble, and  in  the  triumph  of  science  our 
personal  pride  received  a  blow  from 
which  it  has  never  fully  recovered. 

Custom  and  time,  however,  did  in  a 
way  heal  the  wound,  and  things  went  well 
until  the  forces  of  science  rallied  once 
again  under  the  banner  of  evolution.  Vol- 
umes have  been  written  to  prove  that  the 
new  belief  only  adds  to  the  dignity  of 
man,  and  Darwin  himself  professed  never 
to  understand  the  widespread  opposition 
to  his  theory.  But  the  new  terror  that 
aroused  theological  hostility  was  as  firm- 
ly grounded  as  it  was  against  the  inva- 
sion of  Copernicus  centuries  before. 
There  is  no  place  for  Providence  or  for 
the  divine  prerogatives  of  the  human  soul 
in  the  law  of  evolution.  We  are  made  a 
brother  to  the  brute  and  akin  to  unclean 
things  that  crawl  in  the  dust.  Yet  this 
quarrel  also  was  adjusted  after  a  fashion, 
as  the  quarrels  before  it  had  been  com- 
posed. What  tho  ignorance  is  necessary 
to  obscure  our  kinship  with  living  nature, 
as  Pope  Gregory  declared ;  what  tho  our 
home  is  but  a  point  in  space ;  what  tho  we 
are  inheritors  of  a  past  of  brutal  degrada- 
tion ; — still  our  consciousness  has  no  reck- 
ing of  these  things,  and  dwells  serene  in 
its  assumption  of  divine  supremacy  and 
isolation. 

But  now  at  the  last  we  are  shocked  out 
of  our  security.  We  are  made  conscious 
of  the  shame  of  the  hidden  past,  and  the 
ancient  haunting  terror  is  revealed  in  all 
its  hideous  nakedness.  Have  you  ever  by 
chance  strayed  through  a  museum  where 
the  relics  of  old-world  life  are  gathered 
together,  filthy  amphibians  covered  with 
scales,  grotesque  serpents  eight  fathoms 
long  that  churned  the  seas,  huge  reptiles 
that  beat  the  air  with  wings  of  night-mare 
breadth?    The  imagination  recoils  from 


picturing  what  the  world  must  have  been 
when  nature  exhausted  herself  to  fashion 
these  abhorrent  monstrosities.  We  have 
burrowed  the  earth  and  brought  into  the 
light  of  day  these  reluctant  hidden  rec- 
ords of  bestial  growths.  Consider  for  a 
moment  what  it  would  mean  if  some  new 
geology  should  lay  bare  the  covered  strata 
of  memory  in  our  own  brain  correspond- 
ing to  these  records  of  the  earth ;  for 
there  is  nothing  lost,  and  in  some  mys- 
terious way  the  memories  of  all  that  ob- 
scure past  are  stored  up  within  us.  If 
evolution  be  true,  we  are  the  inheritors  in 
our  soul  of  the  experience  and  life  of 
those  innumerable  generations  whose  ma- 
terial forms  lie  molded  in  the  bedrock  of 
earth.  Consider  the  horror  of  beholding 
in  our  own  consciousness  the  remem- 
brance of  such  fears  and  frenzies,  such 
cruel  passions  and  wallowing  desires  as 
would  correspond  to  those  gigantic  and 
abortive  relics  of  antiquity.  Would  not 
the  world  in  its  shame  cry  out  for  some 
Lethean  draught  of  sleep,  tho  it  were  as 
profound  as  the  oblivion  of  Nirvana? 
This  is  the  terror,  then,  that  from  the  be- 
ginning has  beset  the  upholders  of  re- 
ligion, and  has  caused  them  to  attack  the 
revelations  of  natural  science,  for  what 
faith  or  beauty  of  holiness  can  abide  after 
such  an  uncovering?  None,  unless  to 
obtain  spiritual  grace  the  whole  memory 
and  personality  of  a  man  be  blotted  out. 
I  think  the  shadow  of  this  dread  is  typi- 
fied in  the  curse  which  Noah  laid  upon 
his  son  Ham. 

The  revelation  of  this  dread  we  see 
foreshadowed  in  these  little  Fantasies  of 
a  book  which  few  will  regard  as  more 
than  a  work  of  amusement.  They  bring 
together  in  strange  union  our  Western 
theory  of  Darwinism  and  that  strange 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis  which  was 
carried  to  Japan  with  Buddhism,  and  is 
curiously  out  of  place  in  the  laughing  em- 
pire of  the  Mikado.  To  understand  the 
tremendous  realism  of  horror  and  gloom 
connected  with  this  doctrine  of  everlast- 
ing birth  and  death  and  re-birth,  one 
must  go  to  the  burning  valley  of  the 
Ganges,  where  the  conception  first  took 
hold  of  the  human  imagination  : 

"These  dear  companionships  are  not  forever; 
The  wheel  of  being  without  end 
Still  whirls;   if  on  the  way  some  meet  and 
sever — 
'Tis  brother,  mother,  father,  friend." 
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But  overpowering  as  this  notion  of 
endless  birth  and  death  may  be,  a  new 
shadow  would  seem  to  be  added  to  it  by 
contact  with  the  scientific  hypothesis  of 
evolution  which  has  been  developed  in 
the  Occident.  Evolution  is  a  theory, 
drawn  from  the  observation  of  outer  phe- 
nomena, that  man  is  the  last  product  of 
myriads  of  generations  of  life  reaching 
back  into  the  past ;  but  evolution  has  for- 
borne to  make  any  appeal  to  the  inner 
consciousness  of  the  human  soul. 
Metempsychosis,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
half  mystical  theory  evolved  out  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  heart,  which  in  a 
dim  way  seems  to  carry  remembrance  of 
illimitable  existence  before  its  present 
birth.  But  this  symbolic  faith  of  the  Ori- 
ent has  never  sought  confirmation  in  sci- 
entific study  of  the  outer  world.  Now 
comes  the  blending  of  these  two  theories, 
and  the  result  is  a  laying  bare  of  hideous 
realities  (they  may  prove  pseudo-realities 
in  the  end)  that  mankind  has  instinctive- 
ly shunned  and  denounced.  It  was  the 
vague  foreboding  of  this  revelation  that 
caused  the  Greeks  to  portray  the  suffer- 
ings of  Prometheus  in  their  mythology ; 
it  was  the  same  foreboding  spoke  out  in 
the  obscurantism  of  Gregory,  piled  the 
fagots  about  Giordano  Bruno,  and  raised 
an  outcry  against  the  tenets  of  Darwin. 
It  needed  only  the  kindling  contact  of 
Orient  and  Occident,  the  instilling  of  the 
spirit  of  metempsychosis  into  the  body 
of  evolution,  to  bring  into  the  light  this 
ancient  haunting  fear. 

The  little  essays  in  which  Mr.  Hearn 


suggests  such  a  union  of  the  East  and 
the  West  are  light  and  delicate  in  style, 
yet  written  with  a  curious  sensitiveness 
to  sound  and  rhythm  that  increases  ten- 
fold the  exotic  flavor  of  their  thought. 
They  show  how  at  last  the  deepening  of 
human  consciousness  with  the  years  must 
lay  bare  in  memory  the  progress  of  life 
from  the  beginning  of  time  down  to  its 
highest  development  in  man ;  and  this  is 
the  sinister  trouble  that  arises  from  their 
beauty,  as  the  acrid  odor  exhales  from 
the  bloom  of  the  nightshade.  That  the 
terror  I  have  described  does  really  lie 
dormant  within  these  essays  may  be  seen 
from  the  closing  words  of  the  Fantasy  on 
"  Nightmare-Touch :" 

"  Furthermore,  through  all  the  course  of 
evolution,  heredity  would  have  been  accumu- 
lating the  experience  of  such  feeling.  Under 
those  forms  of  imaginative  pain  evolved 
through  reaction  of  religious  beliefs,  there 
would  persist  some  dim  survival  of  savage 
primitive  fears,  and  again,  under  this,  a  dim- 
mer, but  incomparably  deeper,  substratum  of 
ancient  animal-terrors.  In  the  dreams  of  the 
modern  child  all  these  latencies  might  quicken 
— one  below  another — unfathomably — with  the 
coming  and  the  growing  of  nightmare. 

"  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  phantasms 
of  any  particular  nightmare  have  a  history 
older  than  the  brain  in  which  they  move.  But 
the  shock  of  the  touch  would  seem  to  indicate 
some  point  of  dream-contact  with  the  total 
race-experience  of  shadowy  seizure.  It  may 
be  that  profundities  of  Self — abysses  never 
reached  by  any  ray  from  the  life  of  sun — are 
strangely  stirred  in  slumber,  and  that  out  of 
their  blackness  immediately  responds  a  shud- 
dering of  memory,  measureless  even  by  mil- 
lions of  years." 

DlCAST. 


The    Manufacturers    and    the    Tariff. 

By  Ellis  Paxson  Oberholtzer,   Ph.D. 

Author  of  "The  Referendum  in  America." 


THE  assertion  is  made  so  often  that 
this  country  is  ruled  by  its  business 
men,  just  as  England  is  governed 
by  the  landlords,  that  it  is  always  of  in- 
terest to  note  any  change  of  temper  in 
the  great  industrial  body.  There  is  no 
better  place  to  read  the  "  glass "  and 
forecast  the  political  weather  than  in  the 
annual  conventions  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers.  At  these  meet- 
ings are  brought  together  the  representa- 
tive heads  of  the  principal  industries  of 


the  United  States.  They  come  from 
many  parts  of  the  Union,  and  their  inter- 
ests are  as  varied  as  are  the  industrial  in- 
terests of  this  American  people,  whose 
economic  supremacy  is  now  a  topic  of 
discussion  all  over  the  world.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  association,  Theodore  C. 
Search,  is  an  earnest  and  forcible  char- 
acter, who,  while  he  has  been  its  chief, 
has  kept  its  standards  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion upon  a  high  plane.  Because  of  its 
serious  purpose  the  deliverances  of  the 
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body  receive  general  respect  and  exert  a 
good  deal  of  actual  influence  upon  the  na- 
tional political  and  economic  policy. 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  convention 
at  Detroit,  on  June  4,  5  and  6,  would  be 
characterized  by  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  tariff  question,  but  it  was  not  fore- 
seen, even  by  the  most  prescient,  that  the 
entire  three  days  of  the  meeting  would 
be  given  over  to  these  debates.  Nor  was 
it  foreseen  either  that  the  manufacturers, 
who  are  credited  with  having  done  so 
much  to  make  the  high  tariffs  of  this 
country,  would  come  out  so  openly  and  say 
that  the  time  when  a  protective  policy 
could  be  useful  to  them  had  now  passed 
away.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  public  note 
when  a  tariff  is  abandoned  by  those  in 
whose  interest  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  enacted,  and  the  revulsion  of  senti- 
ment must  be  largely  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  present  difficulty  with  Russia.  It  is 
conceived  that  the  Dingley  law  has  ag- 
gravated that  country  so  that  it  has  now 
retaliated  against  us,  injuring  the  Rus- 
sian trade  of  many  of  our  principal  ex- 
porters. 

President  Search  in  his  annual  report 
took  what  might  be  considered  to  be  a 
radical  position  on  the  subject,  but  as  it 
proved  he  was  in  no  manner  in  advance 
of  his  constituency.    He  said : 

"  The  most  serious  problem  that  now  pre- 
sents itself  in  relation  to  the  export  trade  of 
the  United  States  concerns  not  only  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  this  trade,  but  also  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  business  already  established. 
To  my  mind  there  is  no  more  important  work 
to  which  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers can  apply  its  energy  and  influence 
in  the  immediate  future  than  an  effort  to  in- 
duce the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  treaties  of  commer- 
cial reciprocity.  I  say  to  you  that  here  is  a 
problem  which  can  well  command  our  most 
serious  attention  and  our  most  determined  ef- 
forts. I  believe  I  do  not  overestimate  its  im- 
portance when  I  say  that  the  continuance  and 
further  extension  of  our  magnificent  export 
trade  in  manufactured  products  depends  more 
upon  our  willingness  to  barter  privileges  with 
our  foreign  customers  than  upon  any  other  in- 
fluence that  we  can  discern  at  the  present  time. 
We  can  yield  much  that  will  be  of  value  to 
others  v/ithout  causing  loss  or  injury  to  our 
own  interests.  If  we  are  not  willing  and  able 
to  adopt  such  a  policy  we  must  expect  not 
only  the  loss  of  privileges  we  now  enjoy,  but 
also  open  retaliation  as  a  punishment  for  our 
selfishness." 

This  bold  statement  of  his  conviction 
and  belief  was  further  elucidated  in  his 
speeches  to  the  delegates    in    the    later 


course  of  the  proceedings.  In  the  cabin 
of  a  magnificent  pleasure  steamer  on  the 
Detroit  River,  at  a  meeting  at  which  the 
Mayor  of  Detroit  presided,  Mr.  Search 
again  discussed  the  question  of  reciproc- 
ity. While  he  honored  protection  for 
what  it  had  done  for  the  United  States 
and  believed  that  our  present  pre-emi- 
nence as  a  manufacturing  nation  could 
not  have  been  attained  without  this  policy, 
in  the  defense  of  which  he  had  always 
been  very  active,  he  believed  that  a  time 
had  now  arrived  when  we  should  revise 
our  views  on  this  question.  The  hour 
had  come  when  the  Government  should 
adopt  a  liberal  system  of  reciprocity  or 
our  great  industries  would  suffer  for  lack 
of  markets,  our  work  people  would  go 
out  of  the  shops,  a  burden  upon  our  char- 
ity and  a  menace  to  our  institutions. 

The  discussions  during  these  three 
days  at  Detroit  revealed  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Search  expressed  the  views  of  almost  the 
entire  manufacturing  element  in  so  far 
as  it  was  represented  in  the  convention. 
Manufacturers  of  farming  implements, 
of  various  kinds  of  machinery,  of  iron, 
steel,  glass,  leather,  wagons,  organs, 
whetstones  and  many  different  articles 
rose  in  their  places  in  the  convention  hall 
and  declared  that  protection  was  no  long- 
er useful  to  their  industries.  "  We  now 
want  a  different  protection,"  said  they. 
"  We  want  a  protection  that  will  give  us 
larger  markets."  Many  declared  that 
their  foreign  trade  comprised  from  one- 
fourth  to  two-thirds  of  their  annual  out- 
put. They  had  won  this  by  hard  labor 
and  held  it  because  they  could  make  their 
goods  at  a  price  and  of  a  quality  to  com- 
pete with  the  manufacturers  of  England, 
Germany  and  other  countries.  Many  of 
the  speakers  prefaced  their  remarks  with 
statements  that  they  had  been  "  life-long 
protectionists,"  and  some  were  men 
whose  names,  if  they  were  mentioned, 
would  place  them  so  high  in  the  councils 
of  the  political  party  which  has  always 
defended  the  protective  policy  in  this 
country  that  this  alone  would  be  a  guar- 
anty of  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  the 
words  they  spoke.  Such  declarations 
must  be  accounted  to  be  of  no  ordinary 
significance  and  they  must  be  held  to  in- 
dicate a  radical  change  of  view  on  the 
part  of  many  manufacturers  who  are 
identified  with  several  of  the  largest 
American  industries. 
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It  may  be  necessary  at  such  a  time  to  who  would  be  only  too  glad  "  to  point 

make  some  allowances  for  rhetorical  ef-  out  its  weakness  and  its  fraud  "  in  order 

feet.     "  The  manufacturers  of  this  coun-  to  make  party  advantage  of  a  situation 

try,"  said  one  of  the  delegates,  who  is  not  that  was  becoming  intolerable.     Several 

in  sympathy  with  this  reciprocity  move-  leather  manufacturers  said  that  American 

ment,  "  are  like  a  pack  of  children  in  a  shoes  were  being  sold  all  over  the  world, 

dark  alley.     They  go  in  boldly  and  shout  and  there  was  no  danger  of  foreign  man- 

1  Who's  afraid,    who's    afraid  ! '     Before  ufacturers  invading  the  home  market.  All 

they  reach  the  other  end  they  cry,  '  Oh,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  15  per  cent, 

mamma ! '     So  it  is  with  regard  to  pro-  duty  on  hides.     A  New  England  manu- 

tection.     When  they  have  it  they  are  all  facturer  of  whetstones  thought  his  busi- 

so  prosperous  that  they  think  the  good  ness  would  be  doubled  if  the  tariff  was 

times  will  last  forever.     The  first  thing  lowered.    An  Ohio  delegate  said  his  only 

they  know  they  are   into  troubles    like  objection  to  reciprocity  was  that  it  was 

those  that  struck  them  in  '93  and  they  "  too  slow."     A  Michigan  manufacturer 

call  for  somebody  to  help  them  out."  asserted  that  it  was  "  pharisaical  and  dis- 

But  however  this  may  be,  let  us  con-  honest  "  to  expect  to  sell  to  Europe  when 
sider  what  some  of  the  delegates  said.  A  we  would  not  buy  of  her.  He  wanted  to 
manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements  know  how  long  the  people  of  the  United 
said  that  the  manufacturers  of  this  coun-  States  could  go  on  selling  one  thousand 
try  wanted  reciprocity  "  in  the  most  con-  million  dollars'  worth  a  year  more  than 
crete  form  possible."  A  manufacturer  of  they  bought.  Another  propounded  a 
farming  tools  said  that  the  country  had  question  and  wanted  anybodv  who  could 
passed  into  another  era  and  that  he  had  to  tell  him  what  reason  there  was  fpr  ths 
never  asked  for  protection  and  did  not  retention  of  a  duty  on  any  article  which 
need  it.  A  pressed  glass  manufacturer  could  be  produced  more  cheaply  in  this 
in  Pennsylvania  said  that  he  did  not  fear  country  than  in  foreign  countries. 
foreign  competition  as  he  could  make  It  is  true  that  these  utterances  may 
glass  "  to  beat  the  world."  The  head  of  have  been  rather  thoughtlessly  and  unre- 
one  of  the  principal  companies  manufac-  flectingly  expressed.  They,  however, 
turing  harvesting  machinery  in  the  West  were  spontaneous  and  earnest.  To  two 
thought  that  no  matter  was  of  greater  or  three  delegates  who  said  that  they  fa- 
present  importance  to  the  manufacturers  vored  protection  in  the  interest  of  the 
of  this  country  than  a  reduction  of  the  farmer  and  the  wage  earner  in  order  that 
tariff.  An  officer  of  a  leading  wagon  there  might  be  a  larger  domestic  trade, 
making  company  in  Indiana  said  that  his  which  was  the  mainstay  of  every  indus- 
company  did  not  concern  itself  with  the  try,  other  delegates  responded  that  the 
tariff.  It  only  considered  styles  and  mills  could  only  run  nine  months  in  the 
quality  and  could  make  wagons  in  com-  year  without  foreign  outlets;  that  labor 
petition  with  anybody.  A  copper  manu-  would  have  more  work  and  higher  wages 
facturer  of  Michigan  asserted  that  the  if  the  door  were  kept  open  in  Europe, 
farmers  would  reform  the  tariff  if  the  South  America  and  the  East,  and  that  the 
manufacturers  did  not,  so  soon  as  for-  farmers  would  be  the  first  to  feel  it  if 
eign  markets  were  closed  to  American  they  could  not  send  their  enormous  sur- 
agricultural  products  by  the  retaliatory  plus  abroad. 

measures  of  Russia  and   other   foreign  It  is  true  that  the  textile  industry  of 

governments.    He  said  it  was  an  absurd-  this  country  is  on  no  such  independent  or 

ity  to  ask  for  an  "  open  door  "  in  other  prosperous  footing  as  most  of  the  other 

countries  and  keep  our  own  door  closed  great  industries,   and   altho   there   were 

at  home.     A  Pennsylvania  manufacturer  not  many  textile  manufacturers   in   the 

of  iron  and  steei  said  that  the  present  convention,  they  made  themselves  heard 

prosperity  was  "  the  flower  and  fruit  of  at  the  critical  moment.     A  Philadelphia 

protection,"  but  that  we  needed  protec-  delegate    who    had    been    opposing    the 

tion  no  longer.     A  high  tariff  was  "  a  French  treaty  as  a  representative  of  the 

temporary  expedient."    A  leading  manu-  "knit  goods  industry,  which  declares  that 

facturer  of  mining  machinery  urged  a  its  future  will  be  seriously  impaired  if  the 

revision  of  the  tariff  by  its  friends  or  it  treaty  is  ratified,  appealed  to  the  iron  and 

would  be  upset  by  the  foes  of  protection,  steel  and  the   leather  men,  whose  busi- 
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nesses  were  so  lusty  and  strong,  not  to 
aet  hastily.  He  earnestly  beseeched  them 
to  give  all  the  various  industries  a  proper 
hearing,  and  it  was  through  his  influence 
and  that  of  other  members  who  are  iden- 
tified with  the  textile  interests  in  Phila- 
delphia that  the  resolutions  finally  passed 
by  the  body  were  more  conservative  than 
the  declarations  of  the  various  speakers 
might  lead  one  to  expect.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  whole  matter  of  reciproc- 
ity should  be  referred  to  a  national  reci- 
procity convention  to  be  specially  assem- 
bled by  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers in  Philadelphia.  To  this  meet- 
ing the  representatives  of  all  the  indus- 
tries will  be  invited  to  send  delegates, 
and  after  they  are  given  a  fair  hearing 
recommendations  will  be  framed  for  the 
guidance  of  the  next  Congress. 

The  convention  reflects  a  change  in  the 
sentiment  of  the  business  men  of  this 
country  which  has  been  coming  on  for  sev- 
eral years,  in  fact  ever  since  they  first  be- 
gan to  turn  their  thought  and  attention  to 
the  foreign  trade.  President  McKinley, 
whose  observation  no  shifting  in  the  cur- 
rent of  public  opinion  escapes,  has  for 
some  time  foreseen  this  movement  in 
popular  sentiment.  His  strong  and  tact- 
ful speeches  assure  us  that  the  welfare 
of  the  great  American  industries  is  un- 


der his  careful  scrutiny  and  that  he  is 
ready  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  hold  their  foreign  markets 
by  a  liberal  system  of  reciprocity. 

It  is  an  opportunity,  of  course,  for 
free  traders  to  declaim  very  gleefully 
about  a  change  of  faith.  One  of  the  hu- 
morists in  this  convention,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  one  of  its  most  useful  mem- 
bers, comically  declared  that  so  far  as  his 
own  industry  was  concerned,  cement 
manufacturing,  he  thought  it  would  re- 
quire protection  "  for  a  few  months  yet." 
He  wanted  to  know  whether  a  man 
could  not  change  his  opinion  in  the 
course  of  ten  years  if  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  which  originally  induced 
him  to  those  opinions  had  undergone 
modification.  The  representatives  of 
many  of  the  greatest  industries  in  this 
country  admitted  in  Detroit  that  they 
had  changed  their  views  regarding  an  im- 
portant economic  question.  They  had 
been  ardent  protectionists,  and  they  still 
believed  in  the  protective  principle.  They 
honored  the  tariff  for  what  it  had  done 
to  develop  the  resources  and  increase  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  They  now 
wished  the  policy  modified,  in  order  that 
this  development  and  prosperity  should 
continue  without  diminution  or  loss. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The   Quest  of  the  Orchis. 

By  R    L.   Frost. 

FELT  the  chill  of  the  meadow  underfoot,     Then  at  last  and  following  that  I  found — 

But  the  sun  o'erhead ;  In  the  very  hour 

And  snatches  of  verse  and  song  of  scenes     When  the  color  flushed  to  the  petals,  it  must 


like  this 
I  sung  or  said. 


have  been — - 

The  far-sought  flower. 


I  skirted  the  margin  alders  for  miles  and  miles     ^u  .      .  ,,  ,  .,,  ,       ,, 

t         „    ^~-~~  r~    .  There  stood  the  purple  spires,  with  no  breath 

In  a  sweeping  line ; 

The    day   was   the   day   by   every   flower   that 

blooms, 


of  air 

Or  headlong  bee 
To  disturb  their  perfect  poise  the  livelong  day 
'Neath  the  aldertree ! 


I  only  knelt  and,  putting  the  boughs  aside, 
Looked,  or  at  most 


But  I  saw  no  sign. 

Yet  further  I  went  before  the  scythes  should 
come, 

For  the  grass  was  high  ; 
Till  I  saw  the  path  where  the  slender  fox  had     Counted  them   all   to  the  buds  in  the  copse's 
come  depth, 

And  gone  panting  by.  Pale   as   a   ghost. 

Then  I  arose  and  silent  wandered  home, 

And  I  for  one 
Said   that  the   fall   might   come   and   whirl   of 
leaves, 

For    summer    was    done. 

West  Derry,  N.  H. 
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Israel   and  the  Nations  * 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  no 
nation  can  be  regarded  as  isolated.  Every 
nation  is  a  member  of  a  community,  and 
in  its  contact  with  its  neighbors  gives 
and  takes.  Israel  cannot  be  understood 
unless  its  environment  is  understood. 
The  background  of  its  history  is  found 
by  the  nationalities  which  stood  about  it 
at  greater  or  smaller  distances.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  merit  in  Professor  Mc- 
Curdy's  work  that  the  picture  of  the 
world  in  which  Israel  lived  is  sketched 
with  fullness.  For  that  purpose  he  gen- 
erally uses  the  latest  discoveries  in 
Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Assyrian  and  Hit- 
tite  history.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
researches  of  the  last  twenty  years  have 
transformed  early  Canaan  for  us :  the  pe- 
riod which  was  a  dreary  waste  has  been 
filled  with  interesting  persons  and  events. 
The  Amarna  letters  enable  us  to  see 
Canaan  as  it  was  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Hebrew  conquest,  a  land  under 
Egyptian  governors,  but  employing  the 
Babylonian  tongue  as  the  language  of  of- 
ficial intercouse ;  and  these  letters  and  the 
cuneiform  monuments  indicate  a  Baby- 
lonian hegemony  or  suzerainty  reaching 
back  possibly  some  centuries.  We  now 
know  something  of  the  political  condi- 
tions that  made  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
by  the  Hebrew  tribes  possible.  After  a 
gap  of  centuries  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions again  come,  in  the  ninth  century  B. 
C.'i  to  the  aid  of  the  historian  of  Israel, 
and  continue  till  the  capture  of  Babylon 
by  Cyrus  (539  B.  C).  All  this  material 
Professor  McCurdy  weaves  skillfully 
into  his  narrative.  Further,  he  uses  the 
writings  of  the  Prophets  to  fill  the  gaps 
left  by  the  meager  accounts  of  the  biblical 
historical  books. 

In  describing  the  external  history  he 
does  not  confine  himself  to  a  bare  sum- 
mary of  incidents,  but  seeks  for  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideas  that  guided  the  progress 
of  the  nation.     To  the  religious  devel- 

*  History,  Prophecy  and  the  Monuments,  or  Israel 
and  the  Nations.  By  James  Frederick  McCurdy,  Ph  />., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  University 
College,  Toronto.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Three  volumes. 


opment  he  pays  special  attention,  tracing 
the  growth  of  higher  conceptions  from 
the  time  of  Moses  (about  1200  B.  C,  as 
he  thinks)  to  the  end  of  the  exile ;  in  this 
part  of  his  work  he  gives  sympathetic 
and  suggestive  studies  of  the  great  men, 
including  the  prophets,  who  mark'  the 
epochs  of  Israelite  history ;  his  charac- 
terizations of  David,  Elijah,  Amos, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  may  be 
specially  mentioned.  After  briefly 
sketching  the  general  history  in  the  first 
volume,  he  returns,  in  the  second  vol- 
ume, to  an  extended  description  of  the 
social  life  during  the  earlier  period.  Be- 
ginning with  the  clan  as  the  fundamental 
political  unit,  he  treats  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  society,  the  power  of  the  father, 
the  status  of  the  wife  and  of  children  and 
servants,  the  social  significance  of  slav- 
ery and  polygamy,  the  rise  of  classes,  the 
growth  of  an  aristocracy,  poor  laws,  the 
status  of  the  resident  alien,  and  similar 
topics.  In  this  investigation  he  follows 
the  principles  of  modern  sociological 
science.  In  the  same  way  he  examines 
the  ethical  history,  pointing  out  the  ac- 
tual moral  practice  of  the  people  as  well 
as  the  more  elevated  ideals  set  up  by  the 
leaders  of  thought.  While  he  recognizes  a 
natural  ethical  progress,  the  result  of 
better  organization  of  society,  he  insists 
on  the  influence  exerted  on  morals  by 
the  purer  religious  conceptions. 

Throughout  the  work  he  of  necessity 
has  regard  to  the  literary  activity  of  the 
nation.  Particularly  in  the  third  vol- 
ume, in  which  he  deals  with  Deuteronomy, 
he  gives  a  sketch  of  the  literature  from 
the  earliest  known  time  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century.  He  offers  evidence  to 
show  that  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  writing  before  the  days  of 
Moses,  and  very  early  shared  the  culture 
of  Canaan;  he  describes  the  earliest 
lyrics,  the  rise  of  prose  writing,  the  com- 
position of  the  Jehovistic  and  the  Elohis- 
tic  narratives,  the  literary  progress  from 
Amos  to  Deuteronomy.  His  portraitures 
of  Assurbanipal  (Sardanapalus),  Ne- 
buchadrezzar and  Cyrus  are  interesting, 
tho  he  is  probably  wrong  in  representing 
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Cyrus  as  a  Zoroastrian  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  term  is  generally  understood. 
The  total  picture  of  Israelitish  life  and 
culture  given  in  these  volumes  is  im- 
pressive and  suggestive. 

Among  the  statements  that  appear  to 
need  modification  or  expansion  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned.  His  account 
of  the  origin  of  our  alphabet  (Book  ix, 
Ch.  3)  is  slight  and  unsatisfactory;  he 
says  nothing  of  recent  studies  of  Cretan 
pictographs,  and  decides  for  a  Babylon- 
ian origin  on  inconclusive  grounds. 
The  comparison  with  which  the  work 
opens,  between  the  characteristics  and 
achievements  of  the  Semites  and  those  of 
the  Aryans,  is  not  careful  or  thorough; 
instead  of  ignoring,  as  he  does,  the 
Aryan  contribution  to  the  religious 
thought  of  the  world,  passing  over  In- 
dia and  Greece  as  if  they  counted  for 
nothing,  it  would  be  better  to  point  out 
the  superiority  of  the  Semites  in  the 
practical  organization  of  religious  life ; 
it  would  be  pertinent  to  refer  to  the 
Greek  element  in  Christianity.  Nor  does 
he  mention  the  influence  of  the  Egyptian 
conception  of  the  future  life.  The  his- 
torical investigations  in  the  work  do  not 
always  make  reference  to  the  latest  lit- 
erature; thus,  some  valuable  recent  con- 
tributions to  the  Hittite  problem  are  not 
mentioned,  and  no  account  is  taken  (i, 
234)  of  W.  M.  Muller's  suggestion  as 
to  the  region  (Asia  Minor),  whence  the 
Philistines  entered  Canaan.  In  i,  404, 
it  is  said  that  the  Canaanite  form  of  the 
divine  name  malik  ("king")  is  molek 
(Moloch)  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  spell- 
ing is  simply  a  deformation  by  the  late 
Jewish  scribes,  who  gave  the  word  the 
vowels  of  boshethj  "  shame,"  in  order  to 
cast  contempt  on  it.  An  error  more  se- 
rious, because  misleading  for  the  study  of 
the  religious  development,  is  the  state- 
ment (ii,  158  and  elsewhere)  that  the 
southern  kingdom,  Judah,  was  reli- 
giously superior  to  the  northern  king- 
dom, Israel.  Up  to  about  740  B.  C.  the 
scene  of  the  great  Prophetic  activity 
(Elijah,  Amos,  Hosea)  was  Israel;  noth- 
ing of  importance  was  added  by  Isaiah 
to  the  thought  of  his  predecessors,  and 
the  Jerusalem  temple  did  not  become  a 
real  religious  center  for  the  people  till 
shortly  before  its  destruction.  The  truth 
is  that  the  larger  religious  life  of  North- 
ern Israel  sprang  out  of  its  larger  social 


life;  Judah  was  no  less  idolatrous,  but 
much  less  intellectually  alive  than  Eph- 
raim.  The  statement  (ii,  181)  that  the 
adoption  of  aliens  by  the  Israelites  was 
the  soul  of  the  later  universalism  is  too 
strong;  this  adoption  was  rather  a  result 
of  the  growing  catholicity.  The  remark 
on  the  degeneracy  of  the  priesthood  (ii, 
165)  is  misleading — the  priesthood  grew 
steadily  in  moral  power.  In  a  number 
of  places  (for  example,  ii,  215)  the  term 
"  poor  "  in  the  Psalms  is  interpreted  to 
mean  physical  poverty;  in  fact,  it  com- 
monly means  Israel  as  an  oppressed,  God- 
fearing people. 

East   London.* 

No  writer  has  presented  with  a  more 
sympathetic  and  graceful  pen  the  life  and 
surroundings  of  "  the  crafts "  people 
than  the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant  in  his 
East  London.  This,  as  he  describes  it, 
is  a  city  of  two  million  souls,  which  cov- 
ers the  marshes  reclaimed  by  a  sea  wall 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  and  less 
than  a  century  ago  was  a  mere  collection 
of  straggling  villages.  It  is  peculiar  in 
that  it  had  no  central  government  until 
the  year  1900,  and  that  even  now  it  has 
no  hotels,  no  restaurants,  no  high  schools, 
book  stores,  local  newspapers  and  no 
wealthy  class.  It  is  essentially  a  city  of 
the  workingman,  yet  not  a  city  of  the 
slums,  and  contains  more  crafts  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  The  people,  as 
a  rule,  follow  the  medieval  custom ;  men 
of  the  same  trade  dwelling  together  in 
the  same  quarter,  so  that  there  are  recog- 
nized districts  for  workers  of  every  kind 
of  commodity ;  and  throughout  the  whole, 
with  rare  exceptions,  respectability  is  the 
dominating  keynote. 

Tho  the  life  of  the  people  here  might 
seem  as  monotonous  as  the  streets,  which 
are  mere  lanes  between  lines  of  contin- 
uous and  undiffering  houses,  yet  there  is 
here  and  there  a  note  of  divergence 
which  lends  variety  to  the  scene.  The 
author  particularly  dwells  on  the  pic- 
turesque life  about  the  Pool,  "  the  seat 
of  the  development  of  shipbuilding,  the 
expansion  of  trade  and  the  pirates  of  the 
German  ocean."  And,  moreover,  by  re- 
calling memories  of  the  past,  he  links 

*  East  London.     By  Walter  Besant     New  York:    The 
Century  Co.     $3-5°. 
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many  of  these  colorless  localities  with 
the  stirring  days  of  Cromwell. 

His  insight  into  human  nature  has 
freest  play  in  the  study  of  the  factory 
girl,  the  casual  hand  and  the  submerged, 
where  he  treats  three  characteristic 
phases  of  East  London,  as  shown  in  the 
young  girl,  the  youth  and  the  decayed 
gentleman. 

This  type  of  the  decayed  gentleman  is 
not  confined  to  East  London,  but  is  pe- 
culiarly frequent  in  the  wide  waste  of 
these  monotonous  streets.  The  story  of 
meeting  with  one  of  these  sunken  wrecks 
will  show  the  keenness  of  the  author's 
perception,  and  will  give  a  notion  of  his 
skill  in  weaving  bits  of  narration  into  his 
descriptive  pages.  The  encounter  took 
place  before  a  shop  window  which  dis- 
played a  set  table  ornamented  with  the 
"  fairy  lamps  "  once  so>  fashionable. 

"  The  man  was  unmistakably  a  gentleman ; 
his  dress  betrayed  his  extreme  poverty ;  his 
boots  showed  a  solution  of  continuity  between 
the  upper  leather  and  the  sole ;  his  closely  but- 
toned coat  was  frayed,  his  round  hat  was 
broken,  apparently  he  had  no  shirt;  he  cer- 
tainly had  no  collar ;  his  red  cotton  handker- 
chief was  tied  round  his  neck ;  the  morning 
was  cold  and  raw,  a  morning  in  November. 
Evidently  a  gentleman.  ...  I  spoke  to  the 
man.  I  touched  him  on  the  arm ;  he  started. 
I  pointed  to  the  fairy  lights.  '  Do  you  remem- 
ber,' I  asked  him,  '  when  those  things  came 
in  ?  '  'It  was  about  ten  years  ago/  he  said, 
without  hesitation.  Then  the  present  moment 
reasserted  itself.  He  became  again  one  of  the 
submerged.  '  Lend  me  half  a  crown,'  he  said. 
'  On  Monday  morning  I  will  meet  you  here, 
and  I'll  return  it.'  On  the  following  Monday 
morning  I  repaired  to  the  china  and  glass 
shop.  My  friend,  however,  had  forgotten  his 
appointment.  Faith  in  my  own  expectations 
would  have  been  shaken  had  he  kept  it.  I 
have  only  to  add  that  he  took  the  half  crown 
as  one  gentleman  accepts,  say,  a  cigar  from 
another." 

According  to  Walter  Besant  this 
city  of  East  London  has  a  capacity  for 
assimilating  aliens  greater  even  than  that 
of  the  United  States ;  and  of  all  the  aliens 
the  Jews,  who  are  the  most  numerous, 
take  up  the  life  most  easily,  succeeding 
as  a  rule  in  whatever  craft  they  se- 
lect. Full  praise  is  given  to  the  settle- 
ment work  and  to  the  Salvation  Army. 
But  the  most  important  problem  in  civic 
government  is  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  living  quarters.  The  establishing  of 
industrial  villages  near  the  city,  with 
cheap  railroad  fares,  seems  to  the  author 
the  best  solution   of  this  ever-growing 


difficulty,    altho   he    confesses    that   this 
plan,  too,  has  it  dangers  and  evils. 

On  the  whole,  his  picture  of  life  in 
East  London  is  more  cheerful  and  less 
monotonous  than  would  have  been  ex- 
pected. We  close  the  book,  feeling,  with 
the  author,  that  "  where  there  are  so 
many  men  and  women,  there  will  always 
be  found  a  percentage  of  the  bad,  the 
worse  and  the  worst.  It  is  the  hopeful 
point  about  East  London  that  wherever 
the  better  things  are  offered  they  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  better  sort ;  not  by  a  few 
here  and  there,  but  by  thousands  who  are 
worthy  of  the  better  things." 

& 
Max    Miiller's    Autobiography.* 

This  book  has  pathetic  interest  as 
coming  from  the  last,  almost  the  dying, 
moments  of  the  great  scholar's  life. 
Many  readers  will  find  in  it  more  to  in- 
terest them  than  in  the  two  volumes  of 
"  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  which  were  mainly 
occupied  with  recollections  of  his  friends 
and  contained  little  in  regard  to  his  own 
experiences.  The  present  volume,  tho 
only  a  fragment  broken  off  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  Oxford  career,  contains 
what  is  always  the  most  interesting  topic 
in  a  biography  like  this — the  story  of  the 
beginnings  of  life — and  goes  far  enough 
to  reveal  the  steps  that  were  at  last  to 
lead  to  success. 

The  autobiography  opens  with  a  long 
and,  on  the  whole,  interesting  summary 
of  his  life  and  of  the  reasons  for  writing 
its  record.  Then  follows,  in  great  sim- 
plicity and  exactly  as  we  should  wish  to 
have  it  related,  the  tale  of  his  childhood 
in  the  simple  German  home  at  Dessau, 
in  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  where 
he  was  born  in  1823.  His  father  was 
distinguished  not  only  as  a  man  of 
worth  and  intelligence,  but  as  a  scholar 
and  lyric  poet.  He  was  also  librarian  of 
the  Ducal  library. 

After  Dessau  come  the  school-days  at 
Leipzig,  where  the  young  man  was  ma- 
triculated in  the  university  in  1841,  stud- 
ied Greek  and  Latin  under  Hermann  and 
Haupt,  took  his  degree  in  1843  and  be- 
gan the  study  of  Sanskrit,  his  life  task, 
under  Professor  Brockhaus.  The  next 
year  finds  him  in  Berlin,  under  Bopp  and 

*  My  Autobiography.  A  Fragment.  By  the  Kt  Hon. 
Prof.  F.  Max  Mutter,  K.M.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     $2.00. 
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Schelling,  and  in  1845  ne  was  in  Paris 
at  work  on  his  edition  of  the  Rig- Veda. 
This  same  work  brought  him  to  England 
in  1846  to  explore  the  treasures  of  the 
India  House.  Here  Bunsen  took  him 
up,  and  his  brilliant  career  in  social  and 
intellectual  England  began. 

Then  comes  the  story  of  his  appear- 
ance and  early  years  in  Oxford,  all  told 
with  the  naivete  so  characteristic  of  the 
man,  and  with  exactly  the  personal  de- 
tails which  we  miss  in  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne."  The  only  magic  or  exceptional 
element  in  the  story  of  his  progress  is 
the  personal  charm  of  the  brilliant  young 
man,  which  we  can  see  counted  for  much 
in  his  case,  but  which  he  himself  cannot 
reckon  among  the  steps  to  fame  he  is 
tracing.  The  story  is  interrupted  by  his 
death,  and  perhaps  at  the  happiest  point, 
when  the  romance  of  struggle  usually 
dies  away  into  the  mere  humdrum  record 
of  achievement  and  production. 


J» 


The  White  Cottage. 


* 


"  Zack  "  is  the  pen  name  of  Gwendo- 
line Keats,  who  is  said  to  be  a  grand- 
niece  of  Keats,  the  poet.  Her  first  story, 
also  written  in  Cornish  dialect,  appeared 
five  years  ago  in  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine. A  village  of  fishermen,  spread  out 
in  the  sunshine  on  a  rocky  coast,  a  width 
of  the  sea,  and  a  little  "  white  cottage  " 
somewhere  upon  the  rim  where  earth  and 
sky  meet,  is  the  scene  through  which 
this  last  story  moves.  Two  men  and  two 
women  are  the  characters,  with  now  and 
then  a  curious  face  from  the  village 
peering  in  through  the  cottage  windows. 
Mark  Tavy,  Luce's  accepted  lover,  is  a 
young  fisherman,  with  narrow  virtues, 
whose  very  faith  in  God  is  mean.  Ben 
Lupin  is  an  ugly,  devil  spirited  man,  ir- 
responsible, brave,  magnetic,  with  a  pe- 
riod of  secret  history  in  his  life,  who  al- 
ways outwits  the  vengeance  of  Mark 
Tavy's  God. 

Luce  loves  him  against  her  will 
and  better  judgment.  Here  the  story 
gathers  about  the  sex  relations  of  these 
three  people  and  becomes  dubious.  The 
woman  begins  to  suffer  as  acutely  and 
unavailingly  as  if  Thomas  Hardy  had 
made  her.     The  author  takes  her  sun, 

*  The  White  Cottage.    By  Zack,     New  York;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 


moon  and  stars  for  granted,  and  wastes 
not  a  stroke  of  the  pen  to  keep  the  natu- 
ral scenery  in  view.  She  desires  that  the 
reader  shall  see  only  the  struggle  of  this 
innocent  maid  who  has  nothing  but  in- 
stinct to  oppose  against  inevitable  fate, 
and  who  is  to  become  the  sacrificial 
lamb  of  art.  Lupin,  who  is  always  con- 
scious of  his  evil  power  over  women,  is 
suddenly  made  aware  of  the  defenseless 
quality  of  Luce's  virtue.  (Here  the  au- 
thor shows  a  fund  of  private  informa- 
tion about  the  character  of  such  a  man 
that  will  show  in  the  nature  of  a  dis- 
covery to  most  of  her  readers.)  Honor 
and  love  rise  like  a  tide  in  the  dark  breast 
of  this  man,  overflowing  and  hiding  from 
his  own  sight  the  sins  of  former  years. 
He  marries  Luce,  while  Mark  Tavy 
prays  mightily  to  his  God  for  vengeance. 
And  vengeance  comes  with  the  slipshod 
step  of  a  drunken  woman  who  proves  to 
be  Lupin's  deserted  wife.  His  sin  was 
like  the  talent  the  servant  buried  in  the 
field,  it  had  to  be  dug  up  and  accounted 
for.  God  required  it.  Lupin  goes  to 
prison.  Luce  refuses  to  marry  Mark, 
but  bravely  takes  up  arms  against  the 
man  who  deceived  her.  From  this  point 
the  story  is  developed  by  a  series  of 
scenes  exquisitely  perfect  in  the  picture 
they  draw  of  suffering.  The  author's 
purpose  is  to  prove  that  the  woman's  bat- 
tle is  against  her  own  heart  and  will  be 
futile,  that  virtue  even  in  a  good  woman 
is  defenseless,  and  that  love  is  her  dy- 
namic power — the  force  which  sends  her 
up  or  dowm.  A  remarkable  theory  for  a 
woman  to  hold. 

A  Century  of  Baptist  Achieve- 
ment. Edited  by  A.  H.  Newman,  D.D., 
LL.D.  (Philadelphia:  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society.)  The  close  of  the 
wonderful  nineteenth  century  has  sug- 
gested to  Professor  Newman,  of  Mc- 
Master  University,  the  preparation  of  a 
volume  whose  subject  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  title,  and  no  man  on  the  con- 
tinent is  more  competent  than  this  ad- 
mirable scholar  of  Baptist  history  to  edit 
such  a  book.  He  himself  provides  the 
first  chapter,  "A  Survey  of  Baptist  His- 
tory Previous  to  1801."  We  naturally 
turn  to  his  discussion  of  the  beginning  of 
immersion  in  England  and  find  that  he 
accepts  substantially  the  position  taken  by 
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Professor  Whitsitt,  according  to  which 
immersion  began  to  be  practiced  in  1641. 
There  were  opponents  of  pedo-baptism 
before  this  time,  but  it  is  not  clear  that 
they  did  not  practice  sprinkling.  We 
may  take  it  that  Baptist  scholarship  gen- 
erally will  accept  the  decision  of  Profes- 
sor Whitsitt,  for  which  he  has  suffered 
removal  from  the  presidency  of  the  Louis- 
ville Seminary.  Thirty  different  writers 
occupy  the  remaining  chapters  of  this 
handsome  volume  and  make  it  one  that 
is  indispensable  for  a  Baptist  library. 
There  are  three  distinct  geographical  di- 
visons  considered  in  this  history :  Can- 
ada, Northern  United  States  and  South- 
ern United  States,  and  no  one  of  them  is 
neglected.  The  various  agencies  at  work 
are  carefully  described.  We  observe  that 
the  hardest  task  of  all  for  exact  informa- 
tion was  given  to  Dr.  W.  C.  Bitting,  who 
writes  on  "  Baptist  Business  Men  and 
Philanthropists."  Everywhere  he  was  re- 
fused information  from  those  to  whom 
he  appealed.  One  Baptist,  now  deceased, 
he  says,  gave  $5,000,000  during  his  life- 
time for  benevolent  purposes,  but  the 
name  is  not  recorded.  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
name  occurs  in  a  list  of  fifty  benevolent 
men,  but  no  particulars  of  his  gifts  are 
mentioned  any  more  than  of  the  others. 
The  list  includes  twenty  men  whose 
names  have  been  given  to  colleges  and 
academies  which  they  have  founded. 
One  is  impressed  by  the  generosity  which 
has  been  taught  to  Baptist  men  of  wealth. 
We  are  not  similarly  impressed  by  the 
list  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  literature.  What  is  needed  now  in  the 
Baptist  denomination  appears  to  be  a 
more  complete  understanding  between 
our  Northern  and  Southern  Baptists. 

A  Year  in  China — 1899-1900.  By 
Clive  Bigham,  C.M.G.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  $3.50.)  In 
this  attractive  volume,  the  author,  who 
was  an  attache  of  the  British  Legation  at 
Peking,  gives  a  valuable  and  entertain- 
ing account  of  his  experiences  in  Eastern 
Asia  during  a  stay  of  eighteen  months. 
These  observations  were  wider  than  is 
indicated  by  the  title  of  the  work,  as  they 
extended  to  Manchuria,  Korea  and  Si- 
beria as  well  as  the  Middle  Kingdom 
proper.  His  brief  career  in  the  Far  East 
was  more  eventful  than  that  of  most 
diplomats,   and   was   marked   by   travel, 


study,  official  work  and  martial  adven- 
tures. In  less  than  two  years  he  was 
thus  enabled  to  see  more  sides  of  the 
Mongolian  character  than  has  been  done 
by  many  who  passed  a  lifetime  in  the 
Celestial  Empire.  What  he  saw  he  tells 
with  refreshing  vigor.  Much  of  this  has 
been  told  by  other  travelers  and  diplo- 
mats, tho  hardly  in  so  pleasant  a  style. 
Much,  especially  the  parts  concerning 
Szechman  and  the  Korean  literati,  is  com- 
paratively new  and  altogether  unhack- 
neyed. In  this  regard  the  book  makes  a 
capital  supplement  to  Williams's  noble 
volumes  on  "  The  Middle  Kingdom." 
Forty  praiseworthy  photogravures  illus- 
trate and  re-enforce  the  text,  which  ap- 
pears in  goodly  type  and  on  capital  pa- 
per. 

Samuel  Richardson.  A  Biograph- 
ical and  Critical  Study.  By  Clara  Link- 
later  Thomson.  (New  York:  M.  F. 
Mansfield  &  Co.  $2.25.)  It  is  not  a 
little  strange,  in  these  days  when  every 
possible  literary  theme  is  exploited,  that 
no  biography  of  Richardson  has  ap- 
peared since  Mrs.  Barbauld's  volumi- 
nous work  of  a  century  since.  This  lack 
is  now  happily  supplied.  Possibly  the 
dull  monotony  of  Richardson's  life  has 
been  the  cause  of  this  long  silence.  Cer- 
tainly his  career  was  not  thrilling  with 
interest,  and  his  character  was  composed 
of  a  curious  mixture  of  amiable'  senti- 
mentality and  venomous  jealousy  far 
from  attractive.  For  this,  reason  the 
present  historian  has  wisely  laid  em- 
phasis on  the  curious  popularity  of 
Richardson  in  his  own  day,  and  on  the  no 
less  curious  state  of  morals  which  could 
accept  his  novels  as  sermons.  Of  his 
popularity  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent down  to  comparatively  recent  times 
many  remarkable  stories  are  told.  To 
Alfred  de  Musset,  "  Clarissa  Harlowe," 
was  "  le  premier  roman  du  monde;" 
while  his  German  translator  could  say : 
"  The  works  which  he  created,  no  time 
can  destroy;  they  are  nature,  taste,  reli- 
gion. Immortal  is  Homer,  but  among 
Christians  the  British  Richardson  is  more 
immortal  still."  And  this,  after  deduc- 
tions for  German  sentimentalism  are 
made,  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 
great  novelist  and  letter-writer.  Indeed 
he  still  occupies  an  extravagantly  high 
place  in  histories  of  literature  for  the  rea- 
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son  that  he  stumbled  into  the  discovery 
of  a  new  genre.  As  for  the  morality  of 
his  books,  they  were  read  in  the  draw- 
ing-room to  circles  of  weeping  women ; 
they  were  pored  upon  in  the  closet  by  in- 
nocent maids;  they  were  recommended 
from  the  pulpit  as  pious  reading.  To- 
day our  apology  for  them  is  almost  the 
excuse  which  Richardson  pronounced 
for  his  rival,  Sterne :  "  One  extenuating 
circumstance  attends  his  works ;  they  are 
too  gross  to  be  inflaming."  This  strange 
contrast  of  sentiment  and  morals  which 
separates  us  further  in  some  respects 
from  the  eighteenth  century  than  from 
the  age  of  Pericles  is  the  real  interest  and 
lesson  of  the  present  biographical  study. 

The  Human  Nature  Club.  An  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  Mental  Life. 
By  Edward  Thorndike.  (New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $1.25.)  The 
epidemic  of  fantastic  and  charlatan 
faiths,  built  upon  illusory  notions  of  men- 
tal science,  has  perhaps  seen  its  best  days. 
It  was  a  woful  thing  in  its  prime,  and  it 
is  still  to  be  dreaded.  Yet  the  soul  of 
goodness  in  things  evil  must  be  acknowl- 
edged; for  it  is  unquestioned  that  this 
epidemic  has  served  to  interest  thousands 
of  persons  in  the  study  of  mental  phe- 
nomena, and  that  many  of  these,  dis- 
gusted with  the  empty  and  fraudulent 
teachings  of  the  charlatans,  have  turned 
to  the  study  of  scientific  psychology. 
This  excellent  little  volume  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  o-ood  work.  It  is  scientific, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  written  in  re- 
freshingly non-scientific  language.  In 
form  it  is  a  story:  It  purports  to  give 
the  discussions  on  mental  phenomena 
held  by  a  group  of  men  and  women  or- 
ganized to  study  human  nature.  The 
fiction  is  bad,  as  the  author  perspicacious- 
ly  admits.  "  Dramatically/'  he  says, 
"  the  book  is  an  atrocity;  the  characters 
are  little  better  than  marionettes."  But 
the  simple,  clear  and  thoroughly  sound 
teachings  inculcated  make  it  valuable  for 
all  that.  The  study  of  advanced  psy- 
chology will  be  made  easier  for  the  stu- 
dent who  takes  a  preliminary  course 
through  this  book ;  while  such  of  the  gen- 
eral public  as  care  only  for  the  outlines 
of  the  science  will  find  them  here,  in 
brief  compass  and  lucid  language. 

The  Soul  of  the  Street.  By  Nor- 
man Duncan.      (New  York:    McClure, 


Phillips  &  Co.  $1.25.)  If  we  have  wait- 
ed long  to  review  these  stories  of  the 
New  York  Syrian  Quarter,  it  is  not  be- 
cause they  are  insignificant  or  uninterest- 
ing. Mr.  Duncan  has  the  faculty,  almost 
unique,  of  comprehending  the  hidden  elu- 
sive character  of  the  Oriental,  with  its 
bewildering  union  of  half-real  enthusi- 
asms, mock  heroisms,  childlike  passions, 
and  at  times  patient  strength.  In  none 
of  the  stories  is  this  union  of  strange 
qualities  better  shown  than  in  '  The 
Spirit  of  Revolution,"  where  in  the 
dusky,  smoke-darkened  room  of  Nageeb 
Fiani's  coffee-house  on  Washington 
street  a  little  band  of  Syrians  plot  against 
the  hated  Sultan  of  Turkey.  And  through 
all  the  stories  runs  the  pathetic  experi- 
ence of  Khalil  Khayat,  the  editor  of  a 
Syrian  newspaper,  whose  devotion  to  lib- 
erty is  only  surpassed  by  his  love  of  the 
"  Language  Beautiful."  The  language 
of  the  book  itself  has  a  rare  and  original 
flavor  of  beauty. 

The  Devil's  Plough.  By  Anna 
Farquhar.  (Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in 
Paris  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  Jesuits  taught  ethics  in  the  French 
Court,  and  women  talked  of  philosophy 
to  their  lovers.  It  is  a  romance  of 
priests  who  were  gallants,  and  of  cheva- 
liers who  were  priests.  The  men  fight 
on  every  page,  as  often  as  people  take 
tea  in  English  novels.  Verily  this  would 
be  a  bloody  world  if  the  women  who 
write  historical  novels  had  the  ordering 
of  it. 

Three  new  volumes  of  The  Authentic 
Edition  of  Dickens  (imported  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  $1.50  each)  have 
reached  us,  bringing  the  series  up  to  Our 
Mutual  Friend.  We  have  had  occasion 
before  to  commend  the  comfortable  light- 
ness of  books  of  this  sort  made  in  Eng- 
land, and  certainly  the  Authentic  Dickens 
is  an  admirable  example  of  book-making 
in  this  respect.  A  novel  of  Dickens's  in 
one  volume  must  necessarily  be  large, 
unless  the  print  is  reduced  in  size;  but 
the  publishers  have  done  everything 
within  their  power  to  make  this  edition 
light  for  the  hand  and  clear  for  the  eye. 
And  blessed  be  the  publishers  who  send 
to  the  reviewer's  table  a  Dickens  to  ex- 
amine after  the  cartloads  of  modern  nov- 
els, whether  historical  or  psychological. 
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Etidorhpa.  By  John  Uri  Lloyd 
(New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
A  mysterious  searcher  after  occult  knowl- 
edge penetrates  to  the  heart  of  the  globe, 
meets  with  wonderful  adventure,  and 
makes  discoveries  hitherto  undreamt  of 
by  those  scientists  who,  keeping  out  of 
caves  and  fiction,  confine  themselves  to 
sunlight  and  facts.  Jules  Verne's  sea 
world  is  developed  by  an  imagination 
that  has  some  respect  for  scientific  facts 
and  postulates,  but  this  under  world  of 
Mr.  Lloyd's  is  so  incredible  that  it  com- 
mits him  to  constant  controversy  and  ex- 
planation, to  say  nothing  of  maps,  dia- 
grams and  laboratory  apparatus.  This 
is  a  heavy  drag  upon  the  story,  and  en- 
gages us  in  arguments  when  we  would 
prefer  to  listen.  Occultism,  with  its  in- 
cantations, spheres  and  mysterious  be- 
ings, is  also  invoked  to  cast  a  spell  over 
an  imagination  already  paralyzed  by  the 
effort  to  comprehend  a  world  that  sus- 
tains no  relation  to  things  as  we  see  them. 
But  whoever  enjoys  a  topsy  turvy  world, 
where  two  and  two  make  five  or  any- 
thing else,  where  facts  are  fallacies  and 
that  which  seems  not  to  be,  is,  may  ex- 
perience a  pleasurable  sensation  if  he, 
too,  will  enter  the  Kentucky  cave  with 
the  eyeless  guide  who  conducts  travelers 
to  Etidorhpa.  As  for  us  and  our  house, 
we  will  stay  out. 

Understudies.  By  Mary  E.  Wil- 
kins.  ( New  York :  Harper  Brothers. 
$1.25.)  These  stories  are  interesting,  of 
course,  but  they  are  neither  hopefully  nor 
pleasantly  suggestive.  The  author's  im- 
pressions of  life  are  inverted,  she  reaches 
backward  rather  than  forward  for  ma- 
terial. The  result  is  unnatural,  revolt- 
ing. In  this  age  of  abnormal  develop- 
ments, when  a  man  is  liable  to  have  a 
thought  that  will  add  a  cubit  to  his  stat- 
ure, the  great  demand  is  for  the  normal ; 
we  look  to  science  and  art  to  uphold  the 
natural  order  And  we  instinctively  re- 
pudiate the  sinister  idea  underlying  these 
stories,  that  there  is  a  telepathy  between 
man  and  beast,  a  subtle  unity  of  con- 
sciousness which  draws  the  degenerate 
man  into  an  intimacy  with  the  ape,  or 
convinces  a  woman  that  her  parrot  has  a 
grotesque,  beakfaced  soul  It  is  one  thing 
to  compare  a  woman  to  a  flower,  and 
quite- another  to  draw  an  analogy  be- 
tween the  two  which  intimates  that  both 
are  vegetables.     The  art  which  suggests 


and    illustrates    such    theories,    however 
admirable  in  itself,  will  be  rejected. 

The  Last  Years  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  Elizabeth  Worm- 
eley  Latimer.  (Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.  $2.50.)  A  useful  compendium 
of  the  history  of  the  closing  years  of  the 
century,  containing  such  a  review  of  re- 
cent events  as  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
only  by  searching  through  files  of  news- 
papers. The  chapter  headings  of  the 
section  dealing  with  "  Europe  in  Africa  " 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  un- 
dertaking. They  are:  "  Egypt,"  "The 
Dongola  Campaign,"  "  Atbara  and  Om- 
durman,"  "  Fashoda.  End  of  the 
Khalifa,"  "  The  Transvaal.  President 
Kruger,"  "The  Jameson  Raid,"  "The 
Boer  War.  Ladysmith,"  "The  Boer 
War.  Capture  of  Pretoria,"  "  Other 
Notes  on  Africa."  The  work  is  not  com- 
plete— Germany,  for  instance,  is  not 
treated  at  all,  because,  as  the  author  con- 
fesses, she  quite  fails  to  comprehend  the 
German  Emperor — but  is  sufficiently  full 
to  serve  as  a  most  valuable  book  of  refer- 
ence. 

The  Making  of  Christopher  Fer- 
ringham.  By  Beulah  Marie  Dix.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50.) 
Miss  Dix's  hero  is  a  splendidly  interest- 
ing young  daredevil,  whose  ways  get  for 
him  the  contempt  of  his  fellow  towns- 
men, but  who  never  sinks  quite  low 
enough  to  alienate  the  sympathy  of  the 
reader,  for  that  individual,  of  course^  un- 
derstands him  better  than  his  neighbors 
do.  Finally  he  justifies  our  confidence 
in  him  by  conquering  himself  and  by  con- 
quering a  hostile  public  opinion ;  and, 
moreover,  wins  one  of  the  sweetst 
maidens  recently  introduced  to  us  in  fic- 
tion. But  it  should  be  said  that  he  does 
not  work  out  his  redemption  by  churchly 
methods,  nor  on  lines  that  give  him  a 
niche  in  Sunday-school  libraries.  He  is 
never  a  saint,  not  even  when  he  finds  his 
higher  self ;  but  as  a  strenuous  man  (per- 
haps a  little  too  free  with  fists  and  fire 
arms),  we  give  him  the  hand  and  wel- 
come him  among  true  men  redeemed 
from  laziness  by  work,  from  selfishness 
by  love,  and  from  rowdyism  by  courage. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Industrial 
and  Social  History  of  England.  By 
Edzvard  P.  Cheyney.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan      Company.       $1.40.)        The 
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ever-widening  interest  in  the  study  of 
political  sociology  assures  a  welcome  to 
this  work,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the 
classic  land  of  industrial  development, 
and  doing  it  so  well.  It  is  an  admirable 
outline  of  the  subject,  arranged  for  a 
text-book,  but  still  better  adapted,  per- 
haps, for  the  general  public.  The  au- 
thor evidently  has  no  theory  to  fondle ; 
his  narrative  is  sober  and  simple,  and  In- 
dividualist and  Collectivist  may  alike  con- 
sult it  for  data.  It  is  particularly  strong 
in  definite  statements  and  in  dates.  A 
number  of  illustrations  serve  to  give 
point  to  the  text. 

Literary   Notes 

The  July  Scribner's  contains  an  unpub- 
lished diary  by  Francis  Parknaan,  which  gives 
an  account  of  a  journey  about  Lake  George  in 
1842. 

....  We  wonder  that  Mr.  Townsend's  cyn- 
ical story  of  New  York  life,  "  Days  Like 
These,"  has  not  started  all  the  literary  gos- 
sipers  to  indentifying  several  of  the  thinly  dis- 
guised characters. 

. . .  .Jules  Verne,  the  delight  of  our  boyhood, 
is  now  writing  his  ninety-ninth  book.  In  his 
ninety-eighth,  as  he  says,  he  tried  "  to  recon- 
struct the  race  that  forms  the  missing  link  be- 
tween the  most  perfect  apes  and  the  most  im- 
perfect man." 

....The  latest  subject  to  be  exploited  by 
'the  historical  novelist  seems  to  be  Blenner- 
hassett.  Two  novels  of  the  summer  take  that 
romantic  Irishman  for  their  subject.  In  the 
July  Century  his  "  True  Story  "  is  told  by  a 
collateral  descendant. 

....We  take  this  characterization  of  the 
American  soldier  from  Mr.  Landor's  recent 
book  on  China :  "  The  American  soldier  was 
the  type,  with  some  slight  improvements,  of 
the  soldier  of  the  future.  He  was  a  general 
and  a  tactician  in  himself.  He  had  a  great 
deal  of  dash  and  courage,  and  much  uncon- 
scious perception  and  natural  intelligence.  He 
did  wonders  in  the  Chinese  campaign,  and 
were  he  to  possess  a  stronger  physique  and  a 
healthier  constitution,  both  of  which  he  does 
ail  he  can  to  ruin,  he  would  probably  be  the 
best  soldier  in  the  world." 

....The  following  tribute  to  a  dog  is  taken 
from  a  volume  of  light  verse,  "  Anni  Fugaces," 
by  Mr.  C.  R.  Lehman : 

'  Such  was  my  Dog,  who  now  without  my  aid 
Hunts    through    the    shadow-land,    himself    a 

shade ; 
Or,  couched  intent  before  some  ghostly  gate, 
Waits  for  my  step,  as  here  he  used  to  wait." 
The  second  line  is  another  echo  of  old  Philip 
Freneau's   famous  words : 

'  The  hunter  and  the  deer — a  shade !  " 

which  have  been  imitated  by  Campbell  and 
other  English  poets. 


Pebbles 

Nobody  ever  bathed  in  a  Russian  surf. 
— Exchange. 

....When  is  a  lawyer  strongest?  When 
he  is  fee-blest. — Exchange. 

....  Never  stroke  a  moustache  when  it  is 
down. — Daniels onville   Sentinel. 

...."Here  is  where  I  do  the  real  thing," 
said  the  magician,  as  he  turned  a  cow  into  a 
garden. — Princeton  Tiger. 

.  . .  .Two  small  but  benevolent  infants  in  the 
park :  "  Oh,  dear,  my  beetle's  only  dot  five 
legs."  "  Break  anozzer  one  off,  Johnny,  so's 
he  won't  be  lame." — The  Humanatarium. 

...."Harriet,  let's  give  each  other  a  dime 
every  time  we  grumble  about  the  heat."  "  No, 
Harry ;  you  give  me  a  dime  every  time  you  say 
you  never  grumble  about  the  heat." — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

....A  little  girl  where  £  minister  had  been 
invited  to  dinner  was  privately  placed  on  her 
good  behavior.  Finding  a  lull  in  the  conversa- 
tion at  the  tea  table,  she  folded  her  hands, 
and  said :  "  O  God,  please  pass  the  butter." — 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. 

. . . . "  Why  do  ducks  put  their  heads  in  the 
water?  For  divers  reasons.  Why  do  they 
take  them  out?  For  sundry  reasons.  Why  do 
they  put  them  in  again?  To  liquidate  their 
little  bills.  Why  do  they  take  them  out  again? 
To  make  a  run  on  the  banks." — Exchange. 

. . .  .First  Philadelphia  Councilman:  "  I  just 
heard  that  John  Wanamaker  has  offered 
$2,500,000  for  those  franchises  we  are  going 
to  give  away."  Second  Philadelphia  Ditto: 
"  Why,  the  old  heathen !  Did  he  offer  as  lit- 
tle as  that  ?  " — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Hoot,  mon,  hoot !     You're  a  canny  doctor  noo, 

They've  gi'en  you  your  degree, 
But  there's  nae  an  inch  of  stature  in 

Your  lairdly  LL.D.— 
You're  still  the  wee  bit  Andy;  still 

You're  only  five  foot  three. 

— Chicago    Record-Herald. 

IN    THE    PHILADELPHIA    STYLE. 

"  The  Sultan  of  Jolo  has  given  a  fifty-year 
absolute  concession  of  the  Island  of  Paragua 
to  one  of  the  native  princes."  "  Well,  say,  the 
Sultan  of  Jolo  must  think  he's  the  Mayor  Ash- 
bridge  of  the  Philippines." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

OMAR    IN    WALL    STREET. 

The  broker  gazes  in  your  trusting  eyes, 
And  says:   "There's  P.,  D.,  Q.— it's  sure  to 
rise  " — 
Then  soft  he  whispers  that  he's  had  a  tip, 
And  hopefully  you  order  and  he  buys. 

The  ticking  ticker  ticks,  and  having  ticked 
The  dies  take  back  no  figures  they  inflict: 
The  stock  that  was  to  soar  goes  bump,  and 
so 
It  chances  that  another  goose  is  picked. 

— Chicago    Record-Herald. 
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President    Schurman's    Warning 

There  is,  says  President  Schurman, 
in  his  address  to  the  graduating  classes 
of  Cornell  University,  "  a  fundamental 
defect  in  the  American  spirit  or  in  Amer- 
ican civilization,"  notwithstanding  all  we 
have  done  for  common  schools  and  high- 
er education.     He  thus  defines  it : 

"  It  is  that,  while  in  the  industrial  sphere  we 
have  developed  world-leaders,  in  the  intel- 
lectual we  are  content  to  be  underlings.  In  art, 
in  literature,  in  scholarship,  in  science,  we  are 
a  long  way  behind  Europe.  Let  me  speak  with 
the  utmost  frankness.  Apart  from  the  domain 
of  politics  and  invention,  America  has  not  pro- 
duced a  single  man  or  woman  whose  name  will 
shine  in  the  intellectual  firmament  with  Rafael, 
Shakespeare,  Copernicus,  Newton,  La  Place, 
Goethe  and  Darwin.  .  .  .  While  we  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  the  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion, on  the  beneficence  of  its  rich  men,  on  the 
multitude  of  our  schools,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  the  variety  of  excellence  of  their  ap- 
pliances, let  us  also  recognize  the  far  less  pleas- 
ing fact  that  in  letters,  science  and  philosophy 
we  occupy  at  the  present  time  a  position  dis- 
tinctly inferior  to  that  of  European  countries, 
and  in  all  our  history  have  no  name  to  compare 
with  their  greatest.  In  all  things  material  we 
are  winning  the  empire  of  the  world;  in  the 
things  of  the  intellect  we  still  live  on  the 
bounty  of  Europe." 

This  is  a  pretty  serious  charge,  but  we 
doubt  if  it  is  wholly  a  fair  one.  Of  the 
seven  great  names  mentioned,  which  we 
have  not  equaled,  only  one,  Darwin,  be- 
longs to  the  last  hundred  years,  the  pe- 
riod of  our  history ;  for  Goethe's  literary 
work  belongs  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
altho  he  survived  into  the  nineteenth  and 
dabbled  in  science. 

But  President  Schurman's  complaint 
is  not  simply  that  we  have  produced  no 
such  commanding  genius  as  the  whole 
world  produces  only  once  in  a  century, 
but  that  generally,  in  art,  literature, 
scholarship,  science  and  philosophy,  we 
are  "  underlings,"  that  our  position  is 
"  distinctly  inferior  to  that  of  European 
countries."  This  is  partly  true  and  part- 
ly untrue. 

In  the  acquirement  and  absorption  of 
current  knowledge  our  scholars  have  not 
been  behind,  but  in  the  far  more  impor- 
tant field  of  fresh  investigation  it  is  only 
of  late  that  our  institutions  of  learning 
have  tried  to  do  their  full  duty.  Much 
of  this  advance  is  due  to  the  establish- 


ment of  Johns  Hopkins  as  a  real  univer- 
sity, followed  by  the  development  of  Har- 
vard and  Yale.  But  this  has  been  the 
new  work  of  a  single  generation,  and  we 
are  at  this  real  disadvantage,  which 
President  Schurman  recognizes.  It  is 
our  failure  in  university  research  that 
has  been  so  long  sending  our  bright 
students  to  Europe  to  learn  how  to  in- 
vestigate and  to  get  their  doctorates  of 
philosophy. 

And  yet  the  conditions  have  not  been, 
and  are  not,  quite  as  bad  as  President 
Schurman  indicates.  In  certain  lines  of 
science  we  have  no  reason  to  shun  com- 
parison with  the  best  of  Europe.  Pass- 
ing by  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  honored  with  the 
best  of  investigators  in  the  dawn  of 
science,  or  Henry  or  Morse,  who  hold 
their  own  with  the  leaders  of  their  day, 
we  may  mention  that  at  the  present  time 
in  astronomy,  geology  and  paleontology 
the  record  of  the  United  States  stands 
to-day  fully  abreast  of  that  of  Europe. 
As  many  important  discoveries  in  these 
fields  have  been  made  here  as  there — in- 
deed, we  lead  the  world.  Nor  have  we 
any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  our  com- 
parative record  in  the  fields  of  either  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  biology. 

In  physics  we  may  not  boast  so  much, 
altho  America  is  distinguished  in  the 
field  of  optics,  including  astro-physics. 
But  in  chemistry  we  are  decidedly  weak ; 
the  great  discoveries  of  the  last  genera- 
tion have  all  been  made  abroad.  We 
have  no  Van  t'HofT,  or  Rayleigh,  or 
Ramsay ;  we  have  discovered  no  argon 
or  radium,  and  have  enunciated  no  great 
laws  that  govern  combination.  Nor  can 
we  claim  the  first  rank  as  investigators 
of  the  laws  of  electricity ;  we  have  been 
too  busy  with  their  applications.  The 
names  of  Hertz,  Roentgen  and  Thomson 
no  more  belong  to  us  than  does  that  of 
Becquerel.  But  we  can  claim  the  tele- 
graph and  the  telephone,  and  with  these 
we  can  stand,  not  merely  as  inventions, 
but  as  great  scientific  discoveries. 

In  the  science  of  surgery  and  medicine 
we  are  not  at  all  behind  the  foremost. 
Anesthetics  is  an  American  discovery, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  best  accepted  and 
most  daring  methods  with  the  knife  have 
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originated  with  our  surgeons.  In  the 
prophylactic  treatment  of  disease  others 
have  led,  Pasteur  and  Koch,  but  we 
have  been  quick  to  follow. 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  of  the  sci- 
ences, in  which  our  record  is  not  at  all  so 
weak  as  President  Schurman  seems  to 
think.     We  turn  to  the  humanities. 

In  classical  studies  we  have  been  con- 
tent to  follow  the  scholars  of  Europe; 
and  this  was  almost  a  necessity,  inas- 
much as  no  fresh  manuscript  material 
was  to  be  had  in  this  country.  It  is  also 
true  that  we  have  found  no  such  deep  in- 
terest in  Latin  and  Greek  studies  as  has 
existed  in  Europe.  But  in  the  newer 
field  of  Sanscrit  Professor  Whitney  ed- 
ucated a  school  of  students  that,  led  by 
him,  stand  level  with  those  of  Europe. 
The  Semitic  languages  offer  us  small 
ground  for  boast,  altho  in  the  single  field 
of  Assyriology  our  fair  share  of  original 
work  is  now  being  done  at  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 

President  Schurman's  own  special 
field  is  that  of  philosophy ;  and  if  he  says 
that  our  position  is  distinctly  inferior  to 
that  of  European  countries,  we  will  not 
venture  to  contradict  him.  In  sociology, 
however,  we  do  not  discover  any  such 
comparative  lack  of  ambition  or  success. 

This  leaves  us  the  field  of  literature  to 
be  considered;  and  poetry  is  the  con- 
summate flower  of  literature,  as  the  novel 
is  its  rich  foliage.  While  we  are  not 
weak  in  such  departments  of  literature 
as  history,  or  the  essay,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed we  have  produced  no  such  novel- 
ists as  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  or 
George  Eliot,  and  no  such  poets  during 
our  century  as  Byron,  Burns,  Coleridge 
and  Tennyson.  We  have  our  full  share 
of  those  of  the  rank  just  below  them, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Poe,  Lanier;  but 
they  have  not  reached  the  higher  rank,  as 
those  men  did  not  reach  the  rank  of 
Shakespeare.  But  with  such  men,  and, 
indeed,  with  leaders  of  the  very  first  rank 
in  every  branch  of  learning,  something 
more  is  needed  than  education  or  effort ; 
there  is  needed  an  occasional  birth  of 
original  genius,  and  the  law  of  such  pro- 
ductions is  not  yet  under  our  control. 
Just  now  is  a  dry  period  for  literature 
the  world  over,  a  period  of  high  levels 
and  low  prominences. 

The^  outlook  is  not  as  dark  as  Presi- 
dent Schurman  would  have  us  think.  His 


warning  we  are  glad  to  heed,  for  we  al- 
ways need  to  have  our  ambition  stirred, 
but  England  and  France  are  both  talk- 
ing just  the  same  way  now.  The  Times 
draws  its  warning  lesson  from  America 
in  business  and  finance,  and  Nature  doe* 
the  same  in  various  fields  of  science.  The 
last  week  brings  us  in  The  Times,  Pro- 
fessor William  Ramsay's  address  before 
University  College,  London,  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  British  are  "  lament- 
ably deficient  "  in  the  spirit  of  research, 
which,  he  said,  "  has  contributed  to  the 
success  of  Teutonic  nations,  and  is  be- 
ginning to  influence  the  United  States,'' 
the  lack  of  which,  he  continued,  "  has 
made  us  so  backward  as  compared  with 
other  nations."  We  will  put  Ramsay 
against  Schurman;  and  neither  is  quite 
right. 

Reciprocity  or  Tariff  Revision 

The  demand  for  a  revision  of  the  tar- 
iff is  heard  more  plainly  as  the  days  go 
by.  It  is  stimulated  by  such  testimony 
as  that  of  President  Schwab,  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  before 
the  Industrial  Commission ;  by  the  de- 
bate at  the  recent  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  and 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  that  conven- 
tion ;  by  the  retaliatory  warnings  of  Rus- 
sia, and  by  the  continuous  criticism  of 
existing  tariff  duties  in  the  Western  Re- 
publican press.  It  is  not  made  by  Dem- 
ocrats; as  a  rule,  they  have  avoided  the 
subject.  It  comes  from  the  party  of  pro- 
tection, from  the  Republicans  themselves, 
and  from  manufacturers  who  have  sup- 
ported the  protective  policy  in  the  past 
and  who  still  support  it  wherever  the 
conditions  show  that  it  has  not  been  out- 
grown. 

The  movement  for  revision  and  reduc- 
tion is  in  the  party  by  which  all  of  our 
protective  tariffs  have  been  made  and  de- 
fended. So  far  as  it  is  a  movement  of 
the  people,  or  of  consumers,  it  is  aimed 
at  duties  imposed  upon  manufactured 
goods  that  are  produced  more  cheaply 
here  than  abroad,  duties  that  enable  the 
combined  producers  of  such  goods  to  ex- 
act higher  prices  at  home  than  those  for 
which  they  make  sales  to  foreign  buyers. 
It  is  no  longer  denied  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  enacted  high  duties  to 
promote  the   development  of  infant   in- 
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dustries,  are  subjected  to  such  discrim-  request ;  and  then  the  treaty  was  not  sent 
ination  in  favor  of  foreigners  by  the  in-  to  the  Senate  because  that  body  had  sted- 
dustries  thus  built  up,  which  have  now  fastly  declined  even  to  consider  a  dozen 
attained  the  stature  of  giants.  It  was  other  similar  treaties  that  had  preceded  it. 
freely  admitted  in  his  testimony  by  The  manufacturers  of  the  National 
President  Schwab,  whose  great  com-  Association  know  that  all  those  treaties 
pany  controls  two-thirds  of  the  Ameri-  are  mutually  beneficial ;  that  in  some  of 
can  iron  and  steel  industry.  A  great  ma-  them  large  and  important  concessions 
jority  of  our  people  can  never  be  con-  have  been  made  by  foreign  nations  in  re- 
vinced  that  such  discrimination  is  for  turn  for  small  concessions  on  our  side ; 
their  own  good  and  ought  cheerfully  to  that  the  nations  which  accepted  and  ap- 
be  accepted  and  approved.  Mainly  on  proved  them  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
this  account,  therefore,  the  demand  for  dent  are  reasonably  displeased  because 
a  removal  of  duties  no  longer  needed  for  the  agreements  have  been  ignored  here ; 
protection  will  grow  in  strength  until  it  and  that  their  foreign  trade  will  suffer 
shall  be  wholly  or  partly  satisfied.  if  the  treaties  shall  not  be  ratified.  Their 
So  far  as  the  demand  comes  from  man-  demand,  therefore,  is  now  for  reciprocity, 
ufacturers,  it  is  due  to  a  conviction,,  If  that  be  withheld,  they  will  insist  upon 
which  current  events  tend  to  confirm,  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff, 
that  a' maintenance  of  the  tariff  wall  at  Are  the  advocates  of  extreme  and  un- 
its present  hight  in  every  part  threatens  necessary  and  unjust  duties  willing  to 
to  narrow  their  export  market  by  pro-  preserve  them  for  a  time  by  conceding 
voking  retaliation  abroad.  It  is  a  de-  to  a  few  nations  the  slight  reductions  re- 
mand for  reductions  by  reciprocal  com-  quired  by  the  treaties  of  reciprocity? 
mercial  agreements,  rather  than  one  for  They  do  not  appear  to  be.  The  power- 
a  general  revision  of  the  statutes ;  and  it  ful  Senators  who  found  the  treaty  with 
has  gained  force  by  reason  of  the  recent  France  objectionable  because  it  cut  off 
action  of  Russia.  Our  imposition  of  a  one-fifth  of  the  duty  on  bogus  jewelry, 
countervailing  duty  on  Russian  sugar —  and  who  opposed  other  treaties  for 
a  change  affecting  imports  of  only  a  few  equally  good  reasons,  are  now  gathering 
thousand  dollars — was  followed  by  an  in-  their  forces  to  prevent  any  action  upon 
crease  of  the  Russian  duties  on  our  ma-  these  agreements  at  the  coming  session, 
chinery  and  some  other  metal  products,  Mr.  Cullom,  who  would  have  the  treat- 
in  which  we  had  a  large  and  growing  ies  discussed  and  ratified,  is  directly  in 
trade  with  that  country.  More  recently,  line  for  promotion  to  the  vacant  chair- 
our  imposition  of  a  duty  on  Russian  pe-  manship  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
troleum,  which  we  do  not,  of  course,  im-  Relations,  but  there  will  be  an  attempt 
port  in  appreciable  quantities,  has  pro-  to  bestow  that  office  upon  Mr.  Lodge, 
voked  retaliation  in  the  shape  of  an  in-  who  agrees  with  Mr.  Aldrich,  of  the 
crease  of  Russia's  duties  on  American  Finance  Committee,  in  regarding'*  the 
bicycles  and  resin.  We  do  not  say  that  treaties  with  much  aversion.  Probably 
Secretary  Gage  was  not  required  by  law  there  will  be  another  treaty,  reducing 
to  impose  those  duties ;  but,  if  he  was  so  the  duties  on  Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco ; 
required,  the  statute  is  a  stupid  one  and  and  a  successful  attempt  may  be  made  to 
the  enforcement  of  it  has  brought  out  a  bury  this  in  the  same  grave  with  the 
response  (probably  designed  as  a  warn-  others  by  an  alliance  of  the  Senators  who 
ing)  that  may  open  the  way  for  a  gen-  find  in  one  or  more  of  the  agreements  a 
eral  European  attack  upon  our  export  concession  affecting  some  special  inter- 
trade.  Retaliation  has  been  suggested  est  which  they  feel  bound  to  serve  at  the 
not  only  by  the  acts  of  our  Treasury  De-  expense  of  the  public  good.  The  outlook 
partment,  but  also  (and  to  other  Powers  for  actual  reciprocity  does  not  seem  to  be 
as  well  as  to  Russia)  by  our  exasperating  bright. 

treatment  of  reciprocity  agreements  ne-  But  if  the  Senate  persists  in  smother- 
gotiated  at  the  instance  of  the  United  ing  the  treaties,  the  demand  of  the  corn- 
States.  _  To  the  preparation  of  the  agree-  plaining  manufacturers  will  cease  to  be 
ment  with  Russia,  for  example,  much  one  for  reciprocity.  It  will  become  a^de- 
study  and  labor  were  given  by  represent-  mand  for  a  thorough  general  revision  of 
atives  of  the  Russian  Government,  at  our  all  the  tariff  schedules.     In  this  they  will 
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have  the  support  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion— probably  a  majority — of  the  Re- 
publican party.  The  Republican  leaders 
in  the  Senate  should  think  at  least  twice 
before  making  a  final  decision  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  reciprocal  agreements. 

The  Proposed  Episcopal  Canon 

of  Marriage 

We  have  on  former  occasions  ex- 
pressed our  disapproval  of  the  proposi- 
tion before  the  Episcopal  Church  to  for- 
bid its  ministers  to  unite  in  marriage  any 
couple  of  which  one  party  shall  have  been 
divorced,  not  even  if  it  be  the  innocent 
party  by  whom  the  divorce  has  been  se- 
cured on  the  ground  of  adultery.  The 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Revision  of  the 
Canons  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  has  made  public  its  report,  and 
in  it  is  the  following  section : 

"  No  minister  shall  solemnize  a  marriage  be- 
tween any  two  persons  unless,  nor  until,  by  in- 
quiry, he  shall  have  satisfied  himself  that 
neither  person  has  been,  or  is,  the  husband  or 
the  wife  of  any  other  person  then  living ;  unless 
the  former  marriage  was  annulled  by  a  decree 
of  some  civil  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
for  cause  existing  before  such  former  mar- 
riage." 

Such  an  annulment  is,  of  course,  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  divorce.  It  assumes 
that  a  lawful  marriage  never  took  place. 
We  hold,  with  the  world  generally,  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  divorce  is  proper, 
and  that,  in  such  case,  it  is  for  the  inter- 
ests of  society  and  of  morality  that  the 
innocent  party  should  be  allowed  to 
marry  again.  The  proposed  canon 
"  hedges  the  law."  It  is  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  the  Rabbinic  provision  that  only 
thirty-nine  stripes  should  be  inflicted, 
when  Mosaic  law  limited  them  to  forty. 
But  it  is  another  section  of  which  we 
would  now  speak,  that  which  designates 
the  degrees  of  affinity  within  which  mar- 
riage is  forbidden.  It  forbids  marriage 
equally  to  one's  own  blood  relatives  and 
to  the  relatives  of  one's  deceased  wife  or 
husband.  It  makes  it  just  as  much  in- 
cest to  marry  a  deceased  wife's  sister  or 
niece  as  to  marry  one's  own.  Here  is 
the  list: 

"  A  man  may  not  marry  his  mother,  step- 
mother, daughter,  stepdaughter,  daughter-in- 
law,:.;  sister,  sister-in-law,  grandmother,  step- 
grandmother,  grandmother-in-law,  grand- 
daughter,  step-granddaughter,  granddaughter- 


in-law,  aunt,  aunt  by  marriage,  niece,  niece  by 
marriage." 

The  list  of  those  a  woman  may  not  marry 
precisely  corresponds. 

There  is  no  physiological  law  and  no 
moral  law  which  would  forbid  marriage 
with  a  near  relative  of  one's  deceased 
husband  or  wife,  nor  is  there  any  valid 
social  basis  for  the  interdict.  In  Eng- 
land the  House  of  Commons  has  more 
than  once  voted  to  remove  the  interdict 
on  marriage  with  one's  deceased  wife's 
sister,  and  the  House  of  Lords  is  almost 
convinced,  and  will  yield  before  long. 
There  is  a  multitude  of  such  marriages, 
and  they  are  of  the  happiest.  A  dying 
wife  may  desire  to  leave  her  children  to 
her  sister's  care,  and  no  bar  ought  to  pre- 
vent. There  is  not  a  single  argument 
that  can  be  presented  against  the  permis- 
sion of  such  marriages  that  can  be  so 
definitely  formulated  as  to  be  worth  a 
reply.  Nothing  but  some  old  and  un- 
reasonable prohibition  stands  in  the  way, 
which  is  retained  simply  because  it  is 
there,  not  because  it  has  any  reason  for 
being.  Thus  conservatism  always  stands 
in  the  way  of  reason.  And  nevertheless, 
simply  because  this  is  the  rule  of  the 
English  Church,  this  canon  will  probably 
be  adopted,  altho  there  are  not  a  few 
cases  of  such  marriage  in  that  Church. 
But  the  common  sense  of  the  people  will 
not  make  such  marriages  incest  what- 
ever the  canons  may  say. 

Urbans  versus  Pagans 

The  laws  of  life  are  many,  and  not 
every  individual  life  is  brought  under 
the  perfect  discipline  of  them  all.  For 
this  reason  we  discover  endless  variety 
in  human  nature,  and  widely  differing 
standards  of  conduct. 

In  the  current  year-book  of  a  well 
known  social  settlement  (The  Maxwell 
House,  Brooklyn)  the  argument  is  made 
that  settlement  work  finds  its  deeper  jus- 
tification in  the  new  conditions  to  which 
the  life  of  modern  town  dwellers  must 
be  adjusted,  conditions  fundamentally 
different,  it  would  seem,  from  those  to 
which  the  vast  majority  of  human  be- 
ings, country  dwellers  for  unnumbered 
generations,  have  been  adjusted  hitherto. 
The  environment  of  the  city  dweller,  it 
is  said,  is  governed  by  social  laws,  the 
environment  of  the  country  dweller  by 
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natural    laws.      The    adaptation    of    the  ment  crowded  with  rapidly  moving  ob- 

countryman   is  physical   and   biological:  jects  the  town  dweller  has  built  up  in  his 

that  of  the  town  dweller  must  be  socio-  nervous  system  a  more  complex  scheme 

logical.  of  instinctive  correlations  than  has  the 

Combined  with  a  very  modern  element  rustic.       Moreover,   by   far   the   greater 

in  this  thought  is  a  discrimination  that  part  of  the  occupations  of  town  dwell- 

was  made  long  before  the  foundations  of  ers  are  mechanical,  demanding  a  daily 

modern  cities  were  laid.  The  Latin  word  and  on  the  whole  a  delicate  adjustment 

paganus   bore   two    familiar    meanings,  to  physical  laws. 

Primarily  the  paganus  was  a  country-  Equally  true  is  it  that  the  countryman 

man,  a  peasant.     But,  secondarily,  any  no  less  than  the  town  dweller  is  obliged 

one  not  a  soldier  might  be  dubbed  pa-  to  conform  his  life  to  social  laws,  and  he 

ganus,  and  Cicero  went  so  far  as  to  call  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  social  experi- 

the  plebeians  that  lived  in  the  lower  parts  ences  rich  in  intrinsic  interest.     By  far 

of  Rome  pagani.     Now  military  service,  the  larger  part  of  the  social  pleasures, 

of  course,  was  the  supreme  mode  of  so-  which   are  our  best  heritage   from   the 

cial  discipline  in  ancient  times,  as,  indeed,  past,   are   in   every   sense   of   the   word 

it  has   continued  to  be  throughout  the  pagan  rather  than  urban.       The  spon- 

greater    part    of    human    history.      The  taneous  and  joyous  festivals  described  in 

man    who    had    been    subjected    to    its  every  ancient  literature — in  the  books  of 

austerity  and  decorum  was  fit  to  be  a  the    Old    Testament,    in    the    works    of 

citizen.      He  knew  his  fellow  man,  and  Homer,  in  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod, 

could   co-operate   with   him.     He   could  in  the  Fasti  of  Ovid,  in  the  Sagas  of  the 

be  trusted  to  take  part  in  public  affairs.  North,  in  the  Troubadour  songs  of  the 

The  peasant,  on  the  other  hand,  might  South — all,  in  their  origins,  are  country 

be  perfectly  adapted  to  a  life  shared  with  pleasures,  set  amid  country  scenes.    The 

vegetation  and  the  beasts,  but  he  was  distinctive  social  pleasures  of  the  town 

without  social  experience.       Unused  to  are  spectacular.     Men  and  women  share 

the  ways  of  men,  and  undisciplined  in  co-  them  as  passive  lookers  on,  rather  than  as 

operative  social  service,  he  was  simply  active  and  joyous  participants.  Nowhere 

and  merely — a  pagan.  is  this  difference  more  clearly  perceived 

There  is  an  element  of  profound  truth  than  in  the  immediate  environment  of 
in  this  thought,  whether  we  view  it  in  its  the  social  settlement  itself.  All  the  pleas- 
ancient  or  in  its  modern  form.  And  yet  ures  and  social  ceremonies  that  lend  dis- 
it  can  easily  be  so  stated  as  to  convey  tinction,  picturesqueness  and  even  dig- 
a  wrong  impression,  and  as  to  become  nity  to  the  life  of  those  tenement  house 
the  premise  of  a  misleading  social  phi-  districts  that  are  peopled  by  the  foreign 
losophy.  born     have   been     imported    from    little 

Life  in  both  city  and  country  is  neces-  peasant  villages  of  the  old  world ;  and 
sarily  adjusted  to  physical  conditions:  it  it  is  when  they  have  been  forgotten  or 
is  governed  by  physical  laws.  The  con-  abandoned  that  the  life  of  the  American- 
tact  of  the  countryman  with  physical  na-  born  children  becomes,  in  its  generation, 
ture  is,  however,  more  direct,  more  indescribably  ugly  in  its  utter  sordidness. 
varied  and  more  obvious.  The  farmer  The  real  difference,  then,  between  the 
every  day  of  his  life  recognizes  and  ap-  environment  to  which  country  life  is 
plies  mechanical  principles.  Even  more  necessarily  adjusted,  and  that  to  which 
continuously  does  he  perceive  and  deal  town  life  is  adjusted,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
with  the  laws  of  biological  evolution.  It  plained  in  an  epigrammatic  sentence  by 
is  in  this  latter  realm  especially  that  the  saying  that  country  life  is  adjusted  to 
life  of  the  countryman  is  richer  than  that  physical  laws  and  city  life  to  social  laws, 
of  his  urban  brother.  The  town  dweller,  Country  life  is  adjusted  to  physical  laws 
quite  as  much  as  the  countryman,  ad-  of  great  variety,  and  so  manifested,  in 
justs  his  life  to  the  purely  mechanical  exceedingly  complicated  natural  phe- 
laws  of  nature.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  nomena,  as  to  develop  in  the  human  be- 
to  believe  that,  so  far  as  these  are  con-  ing  of  country  birth  and  breeding  nat- 
cerned,  the  townsman  is  better  informed  uralness,  spontaneity  and  self-confidence, 
and  more  alert  than  the  countryman.  The  countryman's  social  experiences,  on 
Certainly  in  his  adaptation  to  an  environ-  the  other  hand,  are  chiefly  those  of  rec- 
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reation  rather  than  of  strenuous  co-oper- 
ation. He  sees  his  fellow  men  at  their 
kindliest  and  best,  and  becomes  unsus- 
picious of  the  clever  trickster  and  the 
charlatan.  He  is  easily  humbugged  and 
easily  bribed,  not  because  he  is  dishonest, 
but  because  of  his  vast  ignorance  of  what 
the  great  world  of  humanity  really  is. 
The  country  legislator  is  the  favorite  tool 
of  the  corporation  lobbyist,  not  because 
all  countrymen  are  base,  but  because 
most  countrymen  are — pagani. 

The  town  dweller,  by  contrast,  is  keen- 
witted and  alert  because,  from  his  earliest 
days,  he  has  learned  to  dodge  moving 
objects  in  the  street  and  to  dodge  dead 
beats  in  his  business  or  professional  af- 
fairs. Moreover,  he  has  been  in  a  large 
measure  subjected  to  the  severer  disci- 
plines of  social  co-operation  ;  in  the  public 
school,  in  the  counting  house,  in  the  fac- 
tory, in  the  trade  union,  or  in  the  militia 
regiment.  Far  better  than  the  country- 
man he  knows  the  nature  and  feels  the 
force  of  social  law.  But  his  contact  with 
physical  law  is  monotonous.  He  sees 
nature  in  her  most  mechanical  aspects 
only ;  in  the  dynamo,  in  the  steam  engine, 
in  the  trolley  car  and  the  machine.  Of 
nature  in  flower  and  fruit,  in  wing  and 
song,  in  the  marvelous  revelations  of 
spring  and  fall,  he  sees  comparatively 
little.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  his  life 
sometimes  becomes  cynical  or  sordid ; 
that  he  loses  spontaneity  and  comes  to 
think  of  his  trade-union  or  his  corpora- 
tion, of  his  political  faction  or  his  party 
as  a  machine,  as  soulless  as  a  dynamo, 
and,  like  the  dynamo,  designed  to  do 
work  solely  for  material  gain? 

Can  something  of  the  spontaneity,  the 
simple  naturalness,  the  trustfulness  of 
country  life  be  brought  into  the  life  of 
the  American  city?  Can  something  of 
the  social  discipline  of  the  city  be  carried 
over  into  the  life  of  the  country?  Can 
the  business  organization  and  the  politi- 
cal party  be  made  more  organic,  more 
vital,  less  mechanical?  And  can  the  fat 
wits  of  the  country  legislator  be  sharp- 
ened?    These  are  great  questions. 

J* 

Fourth  of  July  Tetanus 

Toward  the  end  of  June  and  during 
the  first  weeks  in  July  there  develops 
every  year  in  this  country  an  unfortu- 
nate series  of  fatal  cases  of  tetanus,  or,  as 


it  is  popularly  called,  lockjaw.  The  suf- 
ferers are  almost  invariably  boys  of  from 
5  to  15  years  of  age,  who  have  been 
wounded  by  toy  pistols  or  by  blank  car- 
tridges, or  exceptionally  by  other  fire- 
works. The  original  wound  is  usually 
not  severe.  Commonly  it  heals  prompt- 
ly, and  without  any  untoward  symptom. 
Notwithstanding  the  favorable  condition 
of  the  wound,  however,  in  from  six  to 
twelve  days  after  the  infliction  of  the  in- 
jury some  stiffness  of  muscles  is  noted, 
the  first  muscles  affected  being  usually 
those  of  the  jaw,  hence  the  familiar  name. 
Shortly  after  crampy  feelings  develop  in 
the  neck,  especially  at  the  back.  The 
spasmodic  condition  gradually  spreads 
to  all  the  muscles  until,  in  spite  of  treat- 
ment, the  slightest  irritation  sets  the 
whole  muscular  system  into  tetanic  con- 
tracture. Consciousness  is  retained,  but 
the  persistent  muscular  action  causes 
marked  rise  in  the  temperature  until  ex- 
haustion sets  in  and  almost  inevitably  a 
fatal  termination  closes  an  extremely 
painful  scene. 

Two  years  ago  there  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York  City  alone 
over  sixty  fatal  cases  of  tetanus,  as  the 
result  of  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July.  Last  year  the  number  was  not 
more  than  one-half  as  many,  tho  no  good 
reason  can  be  given  for  the  decreased 
mortality.  In  Chicago  29  deaths  were 
reported  last  year,  nearly  twice  as  many 
as  the  year  before.  Variations  in  mor- 
tality seem  to  be  dependent  on  conditions 
not  yet  understood.  The  disease  must 
be  considered  to  have  all  its  former  viru- 
lence. Every  town  in  the  country  of 
more  than  fifty  thousand  inhabitants 
will  have  its  death  from  tetanus.  The 
little  victims  are  the  tribute  paid  not  to 
some  huge  monster,  but  to  a  little  family 
of  bacilli,  the  individual  members  of 
which  can  be  seen  only  with  the  highest 
powers  of  the  microscope. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  careful  in- 
vestigation by  many  bacteriologists  of 
the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
fireworks,  and  especially  of  the  wads  of 
blank  cartridges,  they  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  evidence  that  connects  these 
articles  directly  with  the  production  of 
the  tetanus.  Tetanus  bacilli  cannot  be 
found  in  them.  The  bacilli  are  well 
known  to  exist  in  street  dirt.  Horse 
droppings  constitute  the  main  source  of 
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tetanus  germs,  and  until  the  era  of  the 
horseless  carriage  long  desired  is  an  ac- 
tuality, this  will  be  practically  constant- 
ly present  on  our  city  streets.  The  pis- 
tol wounds  only  furnish  a  favorable  op- 
portunity for  the  entrance  of  tetanus 
germs  into  the  human  system.  They  do 
so,  because,  besides  injuring  the  tissues 
by  the  shock  of  the  explosion,  they  seal 
the  wounds  by  the  momentary  intense 
heat.  This  process  furnishes  ideal  con- 
ditions for  the  growth  of  the  tetanus  ba- 
cilli, for  it  protects  them  from  the  air. 

Tetanus  germs  belong  to  that  peculiar 
family  of  microscopic  plants  called 
anaerobic,  because  they  will  not  grow  in 
the  presence  of  air,  that  is,  of  free  oxy- 
gen. It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
plant  family  is  a  survival  from  the  very 
early  geological  time  when,  owing  to  the 
condition  of  the  earth's  surface,  there  was 
no  free  oxygen  in  the  terrestrial  atmos- 
phere. If  so,  despite  the  countless  gen- 
erations that  have  come  into  existence 
since  then,  the  tetanus  germ  has  not  been 
affected  by  evolution,  and  remains  as  in- 
capable of  growing  in  free  oxygen  now 
as  at  the  dawn  of  creation.  It  now  mul- 
tiplies only  when  concealed  in  the  depths 
of  wounds  as  in  the  punctures  made  by 
rakes  or  pitchforks,  where  it  is  screened 
from  the  oxygen  of  the  air  by  the  closure 
of  tissues  and  the  effusion  of  fluids  above 
its  location  in  the  tissues.  Hence  its 
predilection  for  wounds,  followed  by 
burning,  as  the  seared  wound-edges  pro- 
tect it  from  oxygen. 

This  fact  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
life-history  of  the  germ  must  furnish  val- 
uable hints  for  the  treatment  of  wounds 
into  which  it  is  feared  the  tetanus  bacil- 
lus may  have  gained  entrance.  Such 
wounds  should  be  laid  freely  open  so  as 
to  expose  every  part  of  them  to  the  air, 
and  then  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
after  allowing  generous  oozing  of  blood 
for  some  minutes.  This  treatment  may 
seem  severe,  but  it  is  the  only  rational 
safeguard,  as  tetanus  is  almost  inevit- 
ably fatal  if  it  once  develops.  There  is 
a  tetanus  antitoxin  that  is  active  in  cur- 
ing animals,  but  fails  in  human  beings, 
because,  when  the  symptoms  of  human 
tetanus  develop,  the  poison  of  the  dis- 
ease is  already  fixed  within  the  most  im- 
portant nerve  cells,  whence  it  cannot  be 
dislodged  before  fatal  exhaustion  follows 
the  irritation  it  produces. 


Tetanus  serum  would  be  effective  if  it 
were  used  in  time — that  is,  before  the 
fixation  of  the  poison  of  the  disease  in 
the  cells  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  had 
brought  the  patient  to  the  terminal  stage 
of  the  affection.  In  order  to  secure  its 
use  thus  early  it  should  be  injected  short- 
ly after  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  and 
long  before  any  even  suspicious  symp- 
toms have  developed.  Diphtheria  anti- 
toxin is  freely  used  now  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  the  disease  who  have  been  ex- 
posed. In  children's  hospitals  especially 
this  method  of  prevention  has  given  ex- 
cellent satisfaction.  Tetanus  antitoxin 
should  be  used  in  the  same  way.  When- 
ever a  deep  wound,  as  by  a  rusty  nail,  or 
a  rake  tine,  is  received  where  it  is  liable 
to  be  contaminated  by  street  dirt  or  stable 
refuse,  or  wherever  burnt  wounds  are 
subject  to  similar  contamination,  prophy- 
lactic injections  of  tetanus  antitoxin  are 
now  advised  by  conservative  authorities. 
They  can  do  no  possible  harm,  as  the  tet- 
anus serum  has  been  administered  thou- 
sands of  times  without  ill  effects.  They 
may  serve  to  free  us  from  the  dread 
scourge  that  every  year  claims  so  many 
young  victims,  and  makes  the  aftermath 
of  the  celebration  of  the  national  holiday 
so  sad  for  so  many  families. 
\* 

College  Gallantry 

A  very  small  thing,  or  a  very  des- 
picable thing,  may  be  text  enough  for  a 
sermon,  and  we  might  find  it  in  that  vote 
of  the  Wesleyan  University  Seniors  first 
to  request  the  women  members  not  to 
take  part  in  the  class-day  exercises,  but 
for  the  fact  that  a  sober  second  thought 
came  over  them,  and  at  a  fuller  meeting 
they  reversed  their  vote  and  offered  a 
suitable  apology  to  their  insulted  femi- 
nine classmates.  Their  second  thought 
and  their  apology  wipe  out  the  disgrace 
of  the  action  taken  at  the  instance  of  an 
unmanly  and  unmannerly  accidental 
majority. 

But  in  this  case  the  trustees  must  in 
some  measure  share  the  blame.  We  do 
not  now  say  that  it  is  a  fair  and  decent 
thing  that  all  colleges  should  give  women 
an  equal  chance  with  men,  for  the  com- 
munity is  not  yet  educated  to  equal  rights 
and  privileges  for  the  sexes ;  and  as  long 
as  society  says  that  women  cannot  share 
in  political  equality  with  men.  they  can 
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be  consistently  excluded  from  edlica-  not  desired.  We  think  we  remember 
tional  equality.  Indeed,  in  the  East,  we  that  one  Aristides  was  once  voted  out 
have  accommodated  ourselves  to  this  because  his  superiority  was  resented, 
condition  of  sex-subordination,  by  estab-  We  wonder  if  it  was  not  the  athletic  ele- 
lishing  special  colleges  for  women,  after  merit  in  this  Wesleyan  class  that  voted 
the  manner  of  female  academies,  which  out  the  women,  and  if  it  was  not  the 
are  trying,  as  well  as  they  can,  to  catch  scholarly  men  who  reversed  the  vote, 
up  with  the  older  and  stronger  men's  Other  colleges  besides  Wesleyan  that 
colleges.  If  it  be  the  policy  of  Yale  or  have  lately  admitted  women  have  this 
Dartmouth  or  Brown  to  receive  no  worn-  question  to  settle,  whether  they  will  give 
en  on  equal  terms  we  accordingly  make  them  full  rights  or  only  bare  tolerance, 
no  present  complaint,  just  as  we  find  no  The  Northwestern  University  is  con- 
fault  with  Michigan  or  Cornell  Univer-  cerned  over  the  fact  that  so  many  women 
sity  for  giving  the  women  hospitable  seek  its  instruction,  now  numbering  as 
equality.  Now  the  trustees  of  Wesleyan  many  as  the  men,  and  a  similar  case 
University  have  seriously  adopted  the  arises  in  a  Maine  college,  where  they  fear 
policy,  which  prevails  in  most  Methodist  that  the  girls  will  drive  out  the  boys, 
institutions,  of  admitting  women  as  well  What  boys ! 
as  men  to  their  classes.  But  instead  of  «* 
doing  this  handsomely  and  generously,  The  Optimistic  Presupposition. 
they  have  voted  to  take  all  the  men  that 

apply  as  students,  but  to  limit  the  num-  It  is  proverbial  that    we    know  ^  not 
ber  of  women,  so  that  in  no  year  there  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.     Life  is  so 
shall  be  more  than  one-fifth  as  many  as  complex  and  confused  that  only  the  most 
there  were  men  enrolled  in  the  previous  general  forecast  is  possible.    And  conse- 
year.     That  is,  men  are  to  come  by  right,  quences,  too,  are  so  manifold  that  a  show 
as  to  a  men's  college,  as  many  as  will,  of  argument  can  be  made  for  or  against 
while  women  are  to  come  by  privilege  anything  by  properly  picking  our  facts, 
and  sufferance,  as  to  a  place  where  they  No  one  can  certainly  know  of  any  social 
do  not  really  belong  and  are  not  really  change  that  it  will  be  of  ultimate  advan- 
wanted,  where  they  are  an  undesirable  tage  to  society,  and  any  ingenious  quib- 
but  unavoidable  evil.  bier  can  find  reasons  against  the  success 
Now  this  is  no  way  to  treat  women,  of  the  most  promising  movement.     In 
The  college  should  be  one  thing  or  the  such  cases  we  must  fall  back  on  a  funda- 
other,  either  frankly  a  men's  college,  or  mental   presupposition   of  an  optimistic 
frankly  and   freely  a  students'   college,  type  if  we  would  find  the  way. 
whatever  may  be  the  sex  of  the  students.  We  are  led  to  this  reflection  by  notic- 
Either  shut  out  all  the  women,  or  let  all  ing   some   reactionary   social   tendencies 
the  women  come  who  will,  and  run  the  among  people  from  whom  a  more  hope- 
risk  of  the  women  being  in  the  majority,  ful  outlook   might  be  expected.     Pessi- 
When  the  trustees  put  a  slight  on  women  mistic  scruples  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the 
we   may   expect   the   students   to   insult  day.    Democracy  is  a  doubtful  good,  they 
them.  suggest,  and  it  is  far  from  evident  what 
At   the    class    meeting   at    which   the  the  end  will  be.    Education  for  the  lower 
women    were    so    shabbily    treated,    no  classes  may  easily  be  overdone,  as  tend- 
women  were  present.     Indeed  they  had  ing  to  raise  them  above  their  place  and 
not  generally  attended  the  class  meetings,  make   them   uneasy   and    restless.     The 
which  were  mostly  devoted  to  athletics,  higher  education  in  general  is  questioned, 
in  which  the  women  took  no  part.     We  and  we  hear  of  an  "  educated  proleta- 
venture  to  suggest  that  collegiate  condi-  riat."    The  higher  education  of  women  in 
tions  are  not  the  best  in  which  the  main  particular  is  highly  suspicious  as  tending 
interest  of  the  students  is  in  athletics,  to  undefined    but    grave  disaster.     And 
It  may  be,  in  that  case,  that  the  women  some,  noting  the  ravages  of  irreverent  in- 
students  appreciate  better  than  the  men  quiry,   surmise  that  after  all  ignorance 
what  a  college  is  really  for,  and  make  may  be  the  true  mother  of  devotion, 
better  use  of  its  privileges ;  and  it  may  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of 
be  that  their  superior  scholarship  partly  thing.    It  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  Schwab 
explains  why  their  successful  rivalry  is  should  think  meanly  of  an  education  he 
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does  not  possess,  or  that  one  suffering  Leadviiie's  ^ie    ci^zens    °f    Leadville, 

from  necrophobia  should  doubt  the  de-  Franchises    Colo.,  are  in  luck.     A  recent 

suability  of  colleges  for  the  blacks.     But  decision     of     the     Supreme 

related  notions  appear  in  higher  circles.  Court  decides  that  the  mining  rights  un- 

Two    distinguished     college     presidents  der  the  public  highways  are  municipal 

have  lately  expressed  doubts  concerning  property.     It  is  estimated  that  the  city 

the  college  education  of  women,  at  least  is  underlaid  with  such  valuable  veins  of 

of  any  rigorous  and  scientific  character,  ore  that  the  annual  royalty  from  mining 

And  one  Boston  clergyman  not  long  ago  rights  in  the  streets  will  be  sufficient  to 

announced  that  he  found  college  women  furnish  free  light,  free  water,  free  pav- 

very    unattractive.       How    the    college  ing  and  free  government  to  the  people, 

women  found  him  was  not  stated.  In  other  words,   the  city  of   Leadville, 

And  the  reason  in  all  these  cases  is  the  Colo.,  instead  of  collecting  taxes,  will  not 
same.  There  are  dangers  connected  with  only  receive  enough  from  its  franchises 
democracy  and  education  and  free  to  PaY  the  expenses  of  government,  but 
thought,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  dam-  wil1  haye  enough  left  over  to  declare  a 
age  they  may  not  do.  It  is  not  proved  Public  dividend  of  from  a  quarter  to  a 
yet  that  democracy  will  not  overthrow  half  million  dollars  a  year.  The  Mayor 
society  by  its  excesses.  It  is  not  proved  of  Leadville  writes  us  that  such  a  divi- 
yet  that  education  will  not  convulse  so-  dend  win  not  occur  at  present,  but  that 
ciety  when  the  lump  is  leavened.  It  is  not  lt:  may  occur  in  the  future.  If  cities  con- 
proved  yet  that  the  higher  education  of  tmue  to  grow  for  the  next  fifty  years  at 
women  may  not  undermine  their  health  the  same  rate  as  at  Present,  who  knows 
and  coarsen  their  character.  It  is  not  but  that  the  ordinary  franchises  will  then 
proved  yet  that  free  thought  will  leave  be  as  valuable  as  is  the  ore  now  under 
anything  reverend  standing  if  it  has  its  Leadviiie's  streets.  There  is  no  reason 
wav#  why  the  public  franchises  of  the  twen- 

Such    utterances,    when    pronounced  tieth  century  city  should  not  defray  the 

with   becoming   gravity,    seem    weighty  main  cost  of  all  municipal  administration, 

until     inspected.     Ample     material     for  £ 
nightmares  and  hysteria  can  always  be 

found  if  one  inclines  to  that  sort  of  thing.  T  With  a  sense  of  relief  and 
The  essential  answer  to  all  such  hypo-  G  thankfulness  we  turn  from 
chondriacal  surmises  lies  in  the  opti-  v  Governor  Stone,  of  Pennsyl- 
mistic  presupposition  which  underlies  vania,  to  Governor  Crane,  of  Massachu- 
life  itself.  If  there  be  any  reason  what-  setts.  The  contrast  is  sharp  indeed  be- 
ever  in  the  world,  the  larger  and  freer  the  tween  the  tool  of  Boss  Quay  at  Harris- 
soul's  development  the  better  for  all  con-  burg,  quickly  and  eagerly  approving  the 
cerned.  Freedom  must  be  better  than  shameful  bills  by  which  a  group  of 
slavery.  Knowledge,  in  the  long  run,  greedy  politicians  were  enabled  to  swoop 
must  be  both  safer  and  happier  than  ig-  down  upon  and  seize  valuable  municipal 
norance.  True  reverence  must  find  more  franchises  in  Philadelphia  and  other 
and  better  support  in  the  dry  light  of  in-  cities  of  the  State,  and  this  other  Gover- 
telligence  than  in  the  murky  gloom  of  su-  nor  at  Boston,  keenly  scrutinizing,  in  be- 
perstition.  Powers  possessed  may  be  half  of  the  people,  a  bill' for  an  important 
safely  developed.  To  think  otherwise  is  subway  in  that  city,  and  then  killing  it  by 
atheism.  More  life  and  fuller  is  the  true  his  veto  because  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
prescription,  both  for  the  individual  and  pie  were  not  well  guarded  in  this  pro- 
for  society.  Enlargement  and  enlighten-  jected  grant  of  a  street  franchise  to  a 
ment,  not  thwarting  and  repression,  are  corporation.  Unlike  the  seizure  of  Phila- 
what  we  want.  And  in  them  alone  can  delphia's  franchises,  this  assault  upon 
ultimate  safety  and  social  stability  and  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Boston  was 
true  manliness  and  womanliness  be  not  pure  brigandage,  but  was  made  in  a 
found,  Mr.  Schwab  and  negrophobists  bill  some  parts  of  which  could  be  defended, 
and  the  two  college  presidents  and  the  The  Rapid  Transit  Commission  was  to 
distinguished  Boston  clergyman  to  the  make  the  subway  and  lease  it  to  the  corn- 
contrary  notwithstanding.  pany  for  a  gross  rental  of  $6,ooo,ooo, 
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paid  in  advance ;  in  return  for  which  the  Burkitt  holds  that  the  document  which 
company  was  to  have  the  free  and  exclu-  Matthew  and  Luke  depended  on  was 
sive  use  of  the  route  for  forty  years.  Mark's  Gospel  itself,  and  that  the  Fourth 
The  Governor  rightly  decided  that  the  Gospel  was  written  at  John's  suggestion 
sum  thus  to  be  paid  for  a  franchise  by  one  of  his  disciples,  and  that  he  rather 
known  to  be  of  great  value  was  inade-  approved  of  it  than  actually  wrote  it. 
quate.  He  perceived  also  that  no  provi-  & 
sion  had  been  made  for  obtaining  the  A  recent  editorial  in  The 
consent  of  the  people  of  Boston,  either  *arm  bhoPs  Independent  called  out 
at  the  polls  or  in  their  Municipal  Council ;  this  response :  "  How  shall  we  make  our 
that  the  lease  for  forty  years  would  bind  farm  homes  more  attractive ;  and  how 
the  coming  generation,  and  practically  shall  we  make  our  boys  satisfied  to  stay 
give  to  the  company  control  of  the  entire  with  us?  »  \ye  suggest  the  increasing 
railway  system  for  20  years  after  the  ex-  importance  of  establishing  farm  shops  in 
piration  of  existing  surface  franchises,  connection  with  our  country  homes ;  and 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  altho  the  making  them  social  centres.  A  reason- 
bill  had  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  aDle  amount  of  liberality  should  be  used 
more  than  three  to  one,  he  vetoed  it  in  a  jn  inviting  neighbors'  boys  to  enjoy  the 
message  that  has  been  commended  privileges  which  they  lack  at  home, 
throughout  the  State ;  and  his  veto  was  when  boys  are  free  from  work  in  the 
sustained.  Of  course,  Governor  Crane  field  there  is  no  place  where  they  like  to 
was  simply  doing  his  duty ;  but  there  are  rany  so  well  as  where  there  are  plenty 
Governors  who  prefer  to  serve  private  0f  tools.  At  least  one  boy  out  of  every 
interests,  or  who,  with  honesty  of  pur-  three  is  born  with  a  natural  tact  for  me- 
pose,  do  not  see  their  duty  clearly.  So  chanics.  A  farm  shop  ought  to  be  fur- 
let  us  praise  those  who,  seeing  clearly,  act  nished  with  ordinary  carpenter  tools, 
promptly  for  the  interests  of  the  people  wjth  lathes  and  whatever  else  goes  to 
whom  they  have  sworn  to  serve.  enable  the  boy  to  work  with  wood,  iron 

&  or  brass.     We  have  recently  seen  such  a 

shop,  and  it  was  attractive  to  adults  as 

The  Text  of  the      "^    was    Westcott    an^  well    as    boys.      A    gasoline    engine    is 

New  Testament      Hort  w^°  first  taught  needed  to  run  the  machinery,  and  this 

us  that  it  was  not  sufrl-  w[\\  enable  the  workers  to  make  repairs 

cient,  in  seeking  the  exact  primitive  text  aDOut  your  buildings,  as  well  as  carry  out 

of  the  New  Testament,  to  count  the  old-  experiments  of  their  own.     When  boys' 

est  manuscripts,  giving  them  value  ac-  heads  are  full  of  mechanism  there  is  little 

cording  to  their  age.     They  told  us  that  r00m    for   mischief.       Beside    the    shop 

we  must  classify  them  by  schools,  and  there   could  be   fitted  up   an   associated 

balance  one  school  against  another.     Mr.  room  for  laboratory  work.     Here  will  be 

F.  C.  Burkitt,  who  is  editing  the  lately  found  those  young  people  who  do  not 

found  Sinaitic  Syriac  version  of  the  Gos-  care  for  tools.     Such  a  laboratory  need 

pels,  goes  a  step  further  in  "  Two  Lee-  not  be  an  expensive  affair ;  but  it  should 

tures  on  the  Gospels"  (Macmillan),  and  have  a  botany  bench,  a  chemistry  table; 

argues  that  Codex  B   (Sinaiticus)  is  no  and  for  the  study  of  entomology  there 

longer  to  rule  supreme.     By  comparing  should  be  feeding  boxes  and  a  cabinet.  In 

the    Old    Latin    Codex    Bobiensis    with  such  a  room  the  microscope  is  indispen- 

the  quotations  of  Cyprian,  we  can  form  a  sable.     Both  the  shop  and  the  laboratory, 

fair  idea  of  the  Greek  text  behind  them,  and  all  their  appurtenances,  can  be  estab- 

as  the  Gospels  were  read  in  North  Af-  lished  and  furnished  for  the  price  of  a 

rica  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  third  single  cow  and  a  few  barrels  of  apples, 

century.     Then  turn  to  the  new  Sinaitic  In  fact,  it  could  be  done  with  the  money 

Syriac,  and  we  have  a  translation  of  the  that  is  wasted  by  ordinary  farmers  on 

Greek  text  as  read  at  the  same  early  date  tobacco  and  similar  indulgences.     What 

at    Edessa    by    the    Euphrates.      When  our  young  people  most  desire  is  escape 

these  two  earliest  sources  differ  we  can  from  routine ;  but  not  from  activity.    We 

call  in  the  Vatican  and  the  Alexandrian  believe  that  if  this  is  provided  'on  the 

manuscripts,   Codices   A   and   B,   which  farm  they  will  prefer  farm  life  to  any 

give  us  the  authority  of  Origen.       Mr.  other  possible  employment. 
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The  Presbyterian  Creed  Revision 
Committee  has  taken  up  a  serious  and 
miscellaneous  task.  Three  sub-commit- 
tees are  assigned  to  different  portions  of 
the  work:  one  will  prepare  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  doctrines  which  the  Presby- 
terians are  supposed  to  hold  at  present, 
expressed  in  language  which  common 
folks  can  understand;  another  will  sug- 
gest amendments  to  the  section  on  fore- 
ordination,  infant  salvation  and  other 
matters  that  need  revision ;  while  a  third 
will  prepare  new  statements  required  for 
the  Confession  which  did  not  occur  to  the 
Westminster  divines,  on  the  love  of  God 
for  all  men,  on  missions  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  These  will  then  be  reported  to 
the  full  committee  and  then  to  the  next 
General  Assembly,  and  if  approved  will 
be  sent  down  to  the  presbyteries  for  final 
acceptance  or  rejection.  In  the  mean- 
while the  Presbyterian  Church  practi- 
cally has  no  Confession  of  Faith,  so  that 
really  when  the  end  is  reached  the 
Church  will  be  more  strictly  bound  than 
it  is  now. 

The  death  of  Hazen  S.  Pingree  de- 
prives American  politics  of  one  of  its 
most  picturesque  characters.  Unedu- 
cated, blunt,  partisan,  tho  forceful,  up- 
right and  philanthropic,  he  worked  his 
way  from  the  office  of  ward  politician  to 
the  Governorship  of  Michigan.  The 
politicians,  the  dilettante  reformers  and 
the  grabbing  corporations  hated  him — 
each  for  good  reasons  to  themselves. 
The  common  people*  however,  gave  him 
their  trust  and  love  as  they  do  to  few 
leaders.  When  it  is  noticed  how  few 
politicians  really  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
common  people,  and  how  those  that  do 
get  more  than  they  give,  it  is  a  wonder 
that  abler  and  more  ambitious  men  than 
Governor  Pingree  do  not  learn  an  ob- 
vious lesson  from  his  political  career. 

Of  all  the  astonishing  events  that  are 
included  in  the  total  year  since  the  siege 
of  the  Legations  at  Peking  began,  per- 
haps the  most  amazing  is  that  the  Em- 
press Dowager  is  still  in  supreme  com- 
mand. It  would  have  seemed  that  the 
first  thing  to  be  accomplished  was  to  se- 
cure her  overthrow  and  the  seating  of 
the  lawful  Emperor  in  full  power.  The 
most  ominous  thing  comes  as  a  result, 


in  good  part,  of  the  folly  of  the  allies,  the 
development  of  a  real  Yellow  Peril,  by 
the  transformation  of  the  Chinese  fanati- 
cism into  a  Chinese  patriotism,  which 
will  one  day  avenge  itself. 

Jl 
We  are  not  much  surprised  that  Mr. 
Elbert  Hubbard,  as  he  tells  us  this  week, 
failed  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  seven 
clergymen  in  his  village  of  East  Aurora 
to  unite  in  one  church  of  his  sort,  which 
was  to  be  humanistic,  not  Christian.  His 
proposition  was  preposterous,  and  his 
suggestion  that  ministers  of  churches 
should  support  themselves  by  turning 
printers  and  binders  in  his  book-factory 
was  amusing.  Yet  he  hit  a  great  evil 
in  the  existence  of  all  these  competing 
churches. 

Estiban  Glori  is  a  straight-haired  boy, 
son  of  a  Filipino  general,  who  has  been 
sent  by  an  army  officer  to  Atlanta,  Ga., 
for  education.  His  guardian  took  him 
the  first  week  to  a  soda  fountain  to  take 
an  early  lesson  in  American  drinks,  but 
the  clerk  refused  to  serve  him  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  negro.  His  guard- 
ian protested  that  he  was  Malay,  not  ne- 
gro, but  it  was  of  no  use ;  he  could  not 
have  his  soda.  We  wonder  if  the  public 
schools  will  take  him ;  he  may  have  to  be 
sent  North. 

The  United  States  keeps  its  promise 
to  the  Philippines,  and  appoints  Judge 
Taft  Civil  Governor  after  July  4th.  The 
last  of  the  insurrectos  are  giving  up  their 
arms,  and  peace  and  liberty,  under  Amer- 
ican rule,  now  prevail.  In  Porto  Rico 
the  bitter  Federal  party  sees  its  mistake 
and  throws  overboard  its  mischievous 
leader,  Munoz  Rivera,  and  will  hence- 
forth support  the  Government.  So  the 
good  intentions  of  the  United  States  are 
justified,  and  they  can  be  depended  on. 

Jl 
There  is  some  danger,  it  appears,  that 
the  explorations  carried  on  for  several 
years  past  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Putnam,  of  the  New  York  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  to  procure  ma- 
terial for  a  collection  illustrating  the  life 
of  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  Bay,  will  be  stopped  for  lack  of 
needed  contributions.  A  discontinuance 
of  them  should  not  be  permitted. 
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Wheat  Here  and  Abroad 

It  is  very  probable  that  we  are  to  have 
this  year  that  combination  of  large  cereal 
crops  at  home  and  deficient  crops  abroad 
which    always    swells    our    exports    and 
quite  perceptibly  increases  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  American  farmer.     The  June 
report  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
as  interpreted  by  the  statistician  of  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange,  indicates 
a  wheat  crop  of  683,871,000  bushels.  In 
Kansas^  Tennessee    and    Missouri    the 
harvest  is  now  in  progress,  and  it  is  mov- 
ing northward  every   week.     The   crop 
of  winter  wheat  is  no  longer  in  question ; 
the  report  makes  the  probable  yield  about 
410,000,000  bushels,  against  330,000,000 
last  year.     Spring  wheat  is  not  yet  safe, 
but  the  conditions  thus  far  are  favorable, 
and  the  report  indicates  a  yield  of  274,- 
000,000  bushels,  against  last  year's  shor<- 
crop  of  191,338,000.     The  total  of  near- 
ly 684,000,000  to  which  the  indications 
point   is   greater  than   the  quantity  re- 
ported to  have  been  harvested  in  any  pre- 
vious year.     The  crop  of  1898  (675,000,- 
000)  holds  the  record,  but  last  year's  was 
only  522,000,000,  and  the  annual  aver- 
age since  1893   (with  the  great  yield  of 
1898  excepted)    has  been  less  than  500,- 
000,000  bushels.       Manitoba  may  have 
40,000,000  this  year,  against  only  20,000,- 
000  in  1900. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  there 
will  probably  be  a  good  demand  for  our 
surplus,  especially  in  Germany.     A  cold 
June  has  injured  the  crop  in  France.  The 
American  Consul-General  at  Berlin  pre- 
dicts for  Prussia  the  largest  and  most 
disastrous  deficit  that  has  been  recorded 
for  years.     The  latest  estimates  say  that 
the  winter  wheat  crop  (2,245,515  metric 
tons  last  year)    will  not  exceed  1,192,000 
tons,  and  that  this  decline  of  output  will 
require  the  expenditure   of  $40,000,000 
for  imports.     Reports  concerning  Rus- 
sia's wheat  crop  are  always  inexact  or 
misleading.     A  large  surplus  in  Russia, 
however,  would  not  prevent  the  import- 
ing   countries    from    calling    upon    the 
United  States  for  more  wheat  than  we 
sold  to  them  last  year. 
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Oil  Fuel  for  Railroads 

The  substitution  of  petroleum  for  coal 
in  the  locomotives  of  railways  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  will  cause  a  large  saving  in 
expenditure  for  fuel.     Owing  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  oil  industry  in  Califor- 
nia the  companies  feel  that  they  take  no 
risk  now  in  making  the  change.     Coal  is 
high,  and  oil  is  cheap.     It  is  said  that 
the  roads  on  the  Coast  can  make  7,000,- 
000  barrels  of  oil,  at  a  cost  of  not  more 
than  $5,000,000,  do  the  work  that  was 
clone  last  year  by  2,000,000  tons  of  coal 
at  a  cost  of  $10,000,000.     The  Southern 
Pacific  Company  on  its   Pacific  system 
will  soon  have  more  than  900  engines.  It 
already  has  95  that  use  petroleum  fuel, 
and   orders    have   been    issued    for    the 
similar  equipment  of  the  entire  number. 
An  estimate  has  been  made,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  trustworthy,  that  this  com- 
pany's locomotives   will   need   5,800,000 
barrels  of  oil,  and  by  using  this  quantity 
will  save  $4,000,000  a  year.     The  Atchi- 
son  road    will    soon    have   200   engines 
using  oil,  and  these  will  require  not  less 
than  1,200,000  barrels,  by  the  consump- 
tion  of   which   about   $900,000   will   be 
saved.     Orders    issued    for    these    and 
other    roads    will    soon    call    for   nearly 
7,300,000  barrels  per  annum.     It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  demand  for  fuel  oil  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  will  soon  exceed  the 
output  of  the  wells  now  yielding  petro- 
leum in  the  California  oil  field. 

Financial    Items. 

The  tariff  upon  all  dutiable  prod- 
ucts imported  into  Costa  Rica  has  recent- 
ly been  increased  by  50  per  cent. 

Among  the  internal  taxes  which- 

will  not  be  imposed  after  the  end  of  this; 
month  are  those  on  bank  checks,  tele- 
graph messages  and  express  receipts. 

....  Remarkable  stories  are  told  of 
large  fortunes  gained  upon  very  small 
investments  by  reason  of  the  extraordi- 
nary increase  of  land  values  in  the  new 
oil  district  of  Texas.     For  example,  J. 
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N.  Page,  a  hard-working  man  of  small 
means,  living  in  Georgetown,  sold  a  few 
days  ago  for  $665,000  a  tract  of  fifteen 
acres,  four  miles  south  of  Beaumont,  for 
which  he  paid  less  than  $200  in  1899. 

....  Stockholders  of  the  old  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Company,  which  was  bought 
by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  some  months  ago 
in  the  course  of  operations  for  a  consol- 
idation of  the  anthracite  coal  industry, 
have  recently  received  checks  for  43  1-5 
per  cent,  of  their  holdings,  this  dividend 
representing  the  treasury  assets  and  coal 
on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  They 
had  already  received  $752  per  share  for 
their  stock. 

....  In  Anthony's  Photographic  Bul- 
letin for  May  and  June  many  pages  are 
given  to  full  reports  of  an  interesting 
movement  of  the  amateur  photographers 
and  dealers  in  photographers'  supplies  in 
England  against  restrictions  imposed 
upon  the  trade  by  the  Kodak  Company. 
These  restrictions,  affecting  the  sale  of 
the  products  of  other  manufacturers,  ap- 
pear to  have  excited  the  vigorous  opposi- 
tion of  photographic  journals  and  socie- 
ties, and  to  have  caused  the  organization 
of  large  "  free  camera  clubs,"  whose  aim 
is  to  secure  the  removal  of  them. 

....  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
official  statistics  concerning  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  and  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  calendar  year  1900: 

Exports  from  Imports  into 

United  States  United  States. 

Great  Britain $602,221,375  $151,566,743 

Germany    197,603,400  103,456,554 

Netherlands    .. .      83,721,501  17,273,111 

France 82,553,335  72,781,212 

Belgium 46,929,953  14,602,542 

Italy 36,731,704  27,051,126 

Denmark   15,499,371  796,736 

Spain    15,200,917  5,538,662 

Sweden  and  Norway.      11,520,574  4,369,984 

Russia    8,498,950  7,897,030 

Austria-Hungary    . . .        7,657,019  10,548,698 

Portugal    5,705,179  3,349,110 

Turkey  in  Europe .. .           405,217  3,598,806 

Switzerland 297,283  17,447,937 

Canada    102,900,250  40,311,443 

Mexico   38,270,933  28,179,829 

West   Indies 47,173,822  51,892,462 

Brazil 11,516,681  64,914,507 

Argentina    11,095,538  8,098,343 

Chile    4,596,525  7,474,061 

Venezuela    3,016,762  6,529,858 

Japan 26,492,111  26,315,235 

Chinese    Empire 11,081,146  22,940,397 
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Europe    $1,116, .'{99,524 


North  America. 
South  America. 

Asia 

Oceania    

Africa 


198,791,572 
41,248,051 
58,720,173 
39,805,176 
22,979,170 


$441,610,461 
180,281,076 

102,706,633 

120,378,219 

28,067,642 

11,025,306 

$829,019,337 


Grand    total $1,477,949,066 

Excess  of  exports..     $648,930,329 

INCOME   AND    OUTGO. 

Receipts. 

Customs    $237,740,309.23 

Internal   revenue 300,063,533.02 

Miscellaneous    36,593,028.08 


Total $574,396,984.33 

Expenditures. 

Civil  and  miscellaneous $114,281,649.69 

War 139,364,579.34 

Navy 57,635,826.09 

Indians   11,060,112.08 

Pensions   140,906,573.46 

Interest    33,785,943.33 


Total   $497,034,683.99 

Excess  of  receipts $77,362,300.34 

....  Dividends  announced : 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  #1.50 
per  share  and  extra  75  cents  per  share,  payable 
July  15th. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R.  R.  (quar- 
terly), $1.25  per  share,  payable  Aug.  1st. 

Hall  Signal  Co.  (quarterly),  1  per  cent,  pay- 
able July  1st. 

Knickerbocker  Trust  Co.  (semi-annual),  3% 
per  cent.,  payable  July  1st. 

N.  Y.  Air  Brake  Co.  (quarterly),  2  per  cent., 
payable  July  15th. 

Real  Estate  Trust  Co.  (semi-annual),  4  per 
cent.,  payable  July  1st. 

Standard  Gas  Light  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  preferred, 
3  per  cent,  payable  June  29th. 

Standard  Gas  Light  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  common, 
2  per  cent.,  payable  June  29th. 

Lake  Shore  &  M.  S.  Ry.,  3^  per  cent.,  pay- 
able July  29th. 

Canada  Southern  Ry.,  1  per  cent.,  payable 
Aug.  1st 

Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  2  per  cent.,  payable 
July  29th. 

NATIONAL  BANKS. 


Per  cent. 

Central 4 

Chatham  (quarterly)..  4 

East  River 4 

Fourth S]4 

Hanover 5 

Importers  &  Traders'..  10 

Irving 4 

Market  and  Fulton.   .      5 


Per  cent. 

Merchants" .  8V& 

Merchants' Exchange. .  3 

Republic,       4 

Broadway 6 

Park 1\4, 

Shoe  &  Leather,    (quar- 
terly)         1 

Seaboard 3 


Bank  of  America. 


STATE  BANKS. 

...  8     I  Oriental 5 


SAVINGS  BANKS. 


Metropolitan  . .   4 

Bowery 4 

Citizens'  3V6 

German 3Va 


Greenwich 3^ 

Manhattan 8^j 

North  River 3^t 

Union  Dime 3^ 
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Selection 

What  is  known  as  "  selection "  al- 
ways and  necessarily  operates  in  life  in- 
surance. If  the  representative  of  a  com- 
pany should  stand  at  the  door  and  beckon 
to  every  tenth  man  who  passed  up  Broad- 
way, or  if  he  should  draw  names  out  of 
a  hat,  lottery-wise,  a  checkered  body  of 
members  would  be  obtained  by  chance ; 
if  a  medical  examination  of  all  whom 
the  agent  should  designate  could  be  had, 
and  if  then  the  company  could  nominate 
its  entrants,  the  membership  secured 
would  be  ideally  high  in  rank.  At  the 
other  extreme,  if  solicitation  and  exam- 
ination were  abandoned  and  the  door 
were  thrown  open  in  a  general  welcome, 
the  first  result  would  be  a  dangerous 
lowering  of  the  standard,  because  the 
first  and  surest  to  come  in  would  be  those 
who  felt  themselves  not  likely  to  last 
long.  The  man  with  a  bad  family  rec- 
ord, the  impaired  man,  the  one  already 
sick  or  the  one  who  can  "  see  his  finish," 
clearly  needs  insurance  most  for  his  de- 
pendents, and  it  is  a  plain  fault  in  the 
scheme — perhaps  remediable  gradually 
in  some  measure — that  the  greatest  need 
forbids  obtaining.  The  need,  however, 
is  comparative  only,  for  between  the 
weak  man  and  the  strong  one  who  boasts 
himself  the  difference  is  the  same  as  be- 
tween the  famished  man  and  the  one 
who  has  just  eaten  to  the  full — it  is  only 
that  of  a  few  hours'  time. 

The  solicitor  does  not  waste  labor  on 
men  who  appear,  to  him,  bad  risks;  he 
persuades  the  seemingly  good  ones,  and 
then  the  examiner  sifts  and  sometimes 
rejects.  But  the  selection  is  always 
against  the  company.  That  is,  a  man's 
disposition  to  come  in  voluntarily  or 
readily  is  inversely  as  he  believes  him- 
self likely  to  last  long.  After  he  is  in, 
his  readiness  to  drop  out  reverses  this 
and  is  directly  as  he  believes  in  himself. 
A  "  good  risk,"  or  one  so  considered  by 
himself,  is  hardest  to  get  in  and  hardest 
to  keep  in;  therefore  the  company  must 
see  that  the  poorer  risks  do  not  too  easily 
get  in  or  the  better  ones  get  out.  So, 
knowing  that  the  voluntary  selection,  in- 
ward and  outward  both,  will  be  "  against 
the  company,"  it  rightfully  stiffens  the 
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exit  gate  by  a  fine  of  part  of  the  reserve ; 
to  this  extent  "  forfeiture  "  is  just,  be- 
cause necessary. 

The  person  who  comes  to  buy  an  an- 
nuity is  always  one  who  counts  upon  a 
fairly  long  term ;  the  company  accepts 
all  who  offer,  but  the  infirm  ones  whom 
its  interests  desire  are  the  ones  that  cer- 
tainly hold  aloof.  Selection  is  here,  as 
in  the  larger  field,  exercised  against  the 
company  by  the  individual. 

In  saying  that  one  of  our  great 
Life  companies  has  offered  specially  ad- 
vantageous terms  to  total  abstainers,  and 
has  thus  set  an  example  which  will  be 
followed  in  time  by  all  its  competitors, 
the  daily  Times  of  this  city  falls  into  one 
error  of  statement,  tho  its  prediction 
may  come  true.  The  error  is  repeated 
in  saying  that  "  the  Equitable  falls  into 
line  with  its  policies  at  reduced  rates  for 
total  abstainers."  There  are  people  who 
believe  that  total  abstinence  materially 
promotes  longevity,  just  as  there  may  be 
some  who  believe  that  red  hair  is  a  sign 
of  long  life.  Whether  either  belief  is 
well-founded  is  a  mathematical  question, 
answerable  only  by  careful  observation 
and  record,  and  such  evidence  does  not 
yet  exist,  either  as  to  the  supposed  belief 
or  the  real  one.  All  the  Equitable  has 
undertaken  any  company  might  and 
probably  would  undertake,  upon  request 
of  any  considerable  number  of  persons — 
namely :  to  keep  account  of  new  entrants 
who  declare  themselves  total  abstainers 
and  desire  to  be  especially  classed,  prom- 
ising to  give  them  the  benefit  of  any 
favorable  mortality  experience  which 
may  appear.  What  such  favorable  ex- 
perience will  be,  or  whether  there  will  be 
any,  is  the  question  to  be  ascertained. 
The  Times'  paragrapher,  apparently  mis- 
led by  his  zealous  belief,  begs  the  ques- 
tion when  he  says  that  the  company's 
"  mortality  tables  must  have  shown  that 
it  can  afford  to  insure  the  total  abstainer 
at  a  lower  rate  than  other  people."  If 
this  were  really  an  already  proven  fact 
instead  of  an  assumption,  the  company 
would  not  have  omitted,  in  the  present 
stress  of  competition,  to  make  the  cor- 
responding favorable  offer. 
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TEN  CENTS  A  COPY  -  TWO  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 
130  Fulton  Street  NEW  YORK 
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The  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  MAY 

contains  the   opening;  chapters   of 

AUDREY 

a   new  romance   by 

MARY     JOHNSTON 

author  of  "To  Have  and  To  Hold*' 


Audrey  is  an  orphan,  a  strange,  dreamy  slip  of  a  girl,  the  protege  of  Marmaduke  Haward,  a  young  Virginian  patri- 
cian of  the  early  18th  century,  who  entrusts  her  to  the  care  of  a  most  unclerical  clergyman.  Half  child,  half  dryad 
that  she  is,  she  comes  to  be  the  rival  of  the  famous  beauty,  Evelyn  Byrd,  for  Haward's  love.  The  story  is  in  the 
nature  of  pure   romance,   and  splendidly  fulfills  the   artistic  promise  of  Miss  Johnston's  earlier  work. 

SPECIAL   LIMITED  OFFER 

During  tHe  appearance  of  Audrey  in  tHe  Atlantic  tHe  pub- 
lishers will  send  for  $4.00 

THe  Atlantic  for  one  year,  $4.00  ^  BOTH 

To  Have  and  To  Hold,  Prisoners  of  Hope,  I      FOR 

or  any  booK  listed  in  tHeir  catalogue  at         1.5Q  i q>*   OO 

(Send  postal  card  for  catalogue.)  «p5.50  -* 
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VACATION   NUMBER 


Pan-American 

Special  Bicycle 

Combines  Chainless,  Cushion  Frame 

and  Hub  Coaster  Brake 

WitK  Success 


ULONPlLKLLCO-BVrFALO  -  B05T0N  -  NEW  YORK 


Prices: 


PAN-AMERICAN  SPECIAL  $80  00 
CHAIN  CUSHION  FRAME  $55.00 
CHAIN     CUSHION     FRAME 


WITH    COASTER    BRAKE 


$60.00 


SEE  EXHIBIT  IN  N.  E.  CORNER  MACHINERY  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
BUILDING,  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION 
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